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Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I suppose there are many who believe 
that the settlement of the steel dispute 
was a grand and glorious achievement 
' for all America—and should be a feather 
* in the cap of those who put it across. 
To me, however, this is simply the white 
feather of surrender to international 
labor union bossism. 

It is beyond my comprehension how 
anyone can believe that this settlement 
_ in the long run cannot help but be ruin- 
' ous to the one Boss McDonald said he 


' wanted to help most—the steelworker. 
' It is a bit difficult to understand how a 


_ steel union boss can advocate increased 
| wage rates when he knows full well his 
' actions will cause the import of more 
' steel at ruinous competitive prices. Cer- 
_ tainly working on a job at $2.81 per 
» hourly rate is better than an hourly 
_ Tate of $3.50 with no job. 

' The whole question involved here is 
' who got helped—if the worker in the 
' steel mills loses his job to foreign com- 
' petition I am certain this settlement 
won’t help that individual. 

' Iam sure the settlement will not help 
. the thousands of little stockholders all 
over America—but then it seems fash- 
» ionable these days not to concern our- 
| Selves about any policies except those 
» that benefit big labor, big business or 
| big government. I am sure this settle- 


» ment was not in the interest of Mr. 
' Average American citizen and of course 


_ the American farmer will be hit again 
» because of the increase in steel prices 
' which is sure to follqw. There are those 
. that say this would not happen but to 
_ increase wages 40 cents an hour during 
| the term of this contract over the next 
' 2% years cannot help but absorb any 
4 moreased efficiency that might be in- 
_ stalled by the companies if they are per- 
Be _mitted by labor bosses to become more 
4 efficient. 
' ~ One has to have his head buried in 
Sands of unrealities not to know that this 
Settlement was dictated by the political 
Power of the Government and union 
bosses. 
__, The union bosses think they won but in 
final analysis they lost because the pur- 
» Chasing power of the American dollar 
Will decrease in value. Boss McDonald’s 
Statement that this settlement would be 
. g happiness to everyone is as empty 

- as hollering down an empty rain barrel. 
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In final analysis this boss-dictated set- 
tlement is a union victory and a further 
push down the already geared road to 
inflation. 

On the day this intatiamene settlement 
was announced Mr. Roger Blough of-U.S. 
Steel made a public statement relative 
to this forced settlement. Anyone who 
heard this statement over the TV, of 
necessity, must have been impressed with 
the sincerity of a man who had lost a 
losing battle with forces that were be- 
yond his personal control. He gave the 
impression of a general standing un- 
daunted on a battlefield who at last real- 
izes his army and generals have left him. 

The conclusion is inescapable to any- 
one who wants to look at this settlement 
that this was a labor bosses’ victory. 
The pattern is perfectly clear in that 
all those in industry. and those in Gov- 
ernment who have been trying to halt the 
inflationary spiral suffered a tremendous 
defeat in the settlement. Can anyone 
believe that a yearly wage increase of 
$600 million or more than a billion dol- 
lars for period of contract can do any- 
thing but add to the inflationary spiral. 
Some have said this settlement was less 
inflationary than those in the past—but 
no one has said it was noninflationary. 

This controversy has been called not 
a dictated settlement by anyone—but 
fairly arrived at over the bargaining 
table. This is rather a loose statement 
because unseen but ever-present eco- 
nomic and political factors sometime 
wields a bigger club than a czar or boss. 
Political expediency has facets—and 
sometimes the true picture shining 
through these facets is a bit obscure. 


There is one picture, however, that 


stands out in bold relief—who is to pro- 
tect the unorganized person on retire- 
ment pay, those drawing social security 
or persons who have worked and saved all 
their life—and those .thrifty average 
Americans who invested in stocks of 
American industry—continuing infla- 
tion—47-cent dollar is ruinous to them. 

There is also one very clear question 
that still has not been answered—who 
benefited by this settlement—except 
Dave McDonald, boss, chief architect of 
the inflationary tide. 

In order that some of the basic facts 
of this steel settlement may be known 
I herewith append the statement made 
by Mr. Roger M. Blough, chairman of 
U.S. Steel on January 4, 1960, over the 
NBC-TV. I commend it most highly. 
WHaT THE STEEL SETTLEMENT MEANS TO 

AMERICA 
(By Roger M. Blough, Chairman of US. 

Steel, speaking for the Steel Companies 

Coordinating Committee over the National 

Broadcasting Company’s Television Net- 

work, January 4, 1960) 

Good evening. This is John Cameron 
Swayze speaking. 


The threat of another nationwide steel 
strike was ended today when the steelwork- 
ers union and 11 of the Nation’s major steel 
companies reached agreement on a basis 
for settling the primary issues in the dispute. 

Final contracts should b> signed before 
the week is out, and would assure labor 
peace in the industry for the next 244 years 
at least—that is until July 1962. 

The deadlock which had persisted for 
nearly 9 months was broken today when 
both sides accepted settlement terms rec- 
ommended to them by Vice President Nixon 
and Secretary Mitchell. 

The new package calls for increased wages 
and benefits—including cost-of-living ad- 
justments—which the industry estimates 
will increase its hourly employment costs 
by an average of 3144 to 3% percent a year 
over the life of the new agreement. 

While this is above the 2.7 percent offer 
which the companies have described as the 
“outer limits” of a noninflationary settle- 
ment, and which did not cover their provi- 
sions for cost-of-living, it is below the pre- 


vious “rock-bottom” demands of the steel- © 


workers union. 

The Government’s recommendation also 
calls for a compromise regarding the con- 
troversial “local working conditions” pro- 
visions of the previous contracts, and com~- 
mits each party as a matter of policy to 
encourage prompt settlement of problems 
in this area by agreement at the local level. 
It also provides for an impartial study of 
the whole question under a neutral chair- 
man with recommendations by November 
30, 1960. 

This sudden and unexpected settlement— 
coming, so to speak, in the lith hour 
of the Taft-Hartley injunction period—was 
a welcome relief to officials in Government 
and brightened greatly the Nation’s pros- 
pect for a prosperous new year. 

Several weeks ago 11 of the Nation’s major 
steel companies who have been spearheading 
the negotiations, arranged to purchase this 
time on the NBC network tonight in order 
to state their case to the Nation, and to seek 
the views and advice of our television 
audience regarding the offer they had made 
to the steelworkers. 

The settlement which was brought about 
today through the intercession of the Gov- 
ernment has changed much of that; but it 
leaves unanswered a number of serious ques- 
tions about this whole dispute and its prob- 
able effects upon the national economy. 

What does this new steel package mean to 
the people of America—and to their pocket- 
books? How will it affect the companies, «he 
steelworkers, and the competitive positio of 
the American steel industry? Is it infla- 
tionary and, if so, how inflationary? 

These are some of the critical questions 
that clamor for an answer, and it is to pro- 
vide that answer that the companies will use 
their time on this program ‘tonight. 

My assignment here is to introduce to you 
the spokesman for these 11 companies. He is 
Roger M. Blough, chairman of the board of 
United States Steel. Together with the heads 
of the 10 other companies, he bears joint 
responsibility for the stand that the steel 
industry has taken in these negotiations and 
for the decision to accept the Government’s 
recommended terms of settlement. So he 
should know all the answers. 
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Mr. Bioucn. That is a very broad assump- 
tion you just made there, Mr. Swayze. If 
there is any answer to the problem that 
American industry faces when it tries to 
reach a noninflationary labor agreement, it’s 
pretty obvious that we, in the steel industry, 
haven't found it. 

Mr. Swayze. I gather from that, Mr. 
Blough, that the settlement is not all that 
the steel industry would like it to be. 

Mr. BuiovcH. You gather correctly, Mr. 
Swayze. We are glad, of course, that it is 
settled. It had to be settled for the good of 
the Nation. We are glad, too, that the settle- 
ment terms were better than any we’ had 
been able to win from the union at any time 
during the negotiations. And we find great 
consolation in the fact that these terms ap- 
pear less inflationary, at least, than any 
which the steel industry has actually ex- 
perienced since the end of World War II. 

None of his alters the fact, however, that 
the agreement that we must now live with is 
not what we tried so long and so hard to 
obtain. 

Mr. Swayze. Well, then, how did this set- 
tlement come about? 

Mr. BiovcH. I suppose the most accurate 
Way to express it, would be to say that it 
Was imposed upon us—not by Government— 
but by circumstances, and the circumstances 
were these: 

It was clear that the union—having won 
substantial settlements in other industries in 
which it has contracts—was unwilling to 
agree to terms we thought we could live 
with. 

It was clear, too, that the union had the 
power to subject the Nation to another crip- 
pling strike and might do so. 

It also seemed clear that the Government 
would not permit the Nation to be paralyzed 
by such a strike; and that it must therefore 
obtain a settlement, either by persuasion if 
possible, or by new legislation which might 
involve compulsion on both sides. 

And, looking down that long, unhappy road 
in the light of the steel industry’s past ex- 
perience, it was apparent to us that an en- 
forced settlement would be no more favor- 
able than the one which the Government had 

to us; and that, in the process of 
reaching that enforced settlement, not only 
the companies but the steelworkers and the 
Nation might suffer serious consequences, 

And, finally, it was evident to us, after 
much study and exploration of the matter, 
that the terms which had been carefully 
worked out by Government officials were 
probably the only terms which could con- 
ceivably win even reluctant acceptance from 
both. sides. 

Mr. Swayze. Well, Mr. Blough, your answer 
raises just one more question that—as a 
news reporter—I have long wanted to ask 
you; and I'll never get a better chance. 

Mr. BioucH. All right, Mr. Swayze, go 
ahead. 

Mr. Swayze. You referred a moment ago to 
substantial settlements which the steelwork- 
ers union has won recently from other in- 


dustries. I assume you were talking about 
the copper, aluminum and canmaking 
ents. 


Mr. BioucH. Yes, that’s right. 

Mr. Swayze. Well, the question that has 
puzzled me—and probably a good many other 
people as well—is this: If these companies 
could accept the union’s terms, why couldn’t- 
the steel companies have done the same 
thing, and so ended this disastrous deadlock 
long ago. r 

Mr. Buoven. That is a tough question, and 
& fair question, Mr. Swayze, and I think it 
goes to the very heart of this dispute. And 
in answering it, let me make one thing very 
clear at the outset: 

Every company has its own individual 
problems, and in the light of those problems, 
it must act in its own best judgment, in the 
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interest of its owners, its employees and its 
customers, who—after all, are the general 
public. 

So we in the steel industry have had no 
quarrel with any company, anywhere, which 
signed on the union’s terms; nor have we any 
wish to challenge the judgment of those who 
met their own situations in that way. 

But we were deeply convinced that to ac- 
cept the terms which the union offered the 
steel industry would not be in the interest 
of the steel companies, the steelworkers or 
the American people generally. 

Mr. Swayze. Why not, Mr. Blough? 

Mr. BLouGcH. Well suppose we just look at 
the record: 

In each of these industries, the steelwork- 
ers union hailed their agreement as a “non- 
inflationary settlement.” And almost simul- 
toneously with the signing of the contracts, 
an upward movement in prices which had 
previously been lowered for competitive 
reasons occurred in all of these same indus- 
tries. 

Now, that, of course, may have been coin- 
cidence, pure and simple. But let’s look a 
little farther. 

Last year other unions signed other agree- 
ments with other companies in many parts 
of the country, and prices went up also— 
prices of such things as milk, textiles, car- 
fare, and cement, to name only a few. 

And this, too, may have been sheer coin- 
cidence. 

But that is precisely what has been hap- 
pening in the steel industry ever since the 
end -of World War II; and believe me, Mr. 
Swayze, it was not a coincidence. 

It was part and parcel of the inflationary 
wage-price spiral that has been sweeping 
this country for the past 20 years, and that 
has cut the purchasing power of the dollar 
by more than half, during that time. 

It is certainly one of the major reasons 
why bread sells for 25 cents a loaf instead of 
12 cents and why automobiles sell for $3,000 
instead of $1,500. It is surely a major reason 
why your friend’s pension will only buy half 
as much as he expected it would provide 20 
years ago. 

For us in the steel business, the effect of 
this wage-price spiral is exactly the same. 
It is, for example, the big reason why a steel- 
making open hearth shop that we recently 
replaced cost us more than six times as much 
to build today as it did 30 years ago; and 
why all of our other new plant. and equip- 
ment costs are so high. 

And that is what this struggle in steel is 
all about. That is the-problem we have 
never been able to resolve with the union. 
‘¥et that is the problem the steel companies 
must solve if they are to keep their industry 
strong, vigorous, and competitive. And it is 
a problem which the American people must 
face if this endless tide of wage inflation 
to be checked. ; 

So this is what faces us all tonight. May 
I tell you about it? 

Mr. Swayze. All right, Mr. Blough, go 
ahead and tell us about it. I want very 
much to hear your story, and I know you 
want to tell it in a connected way without a 
lot of interruption. So I'll just sit back and 
listen, if I may. 

Mr. BioucH. Thank you, Mr. Swayze. And 
if you and your friends of the television 
audience will bear with me for the next few 
minutes, I would like to show you on your 
television screens just what our situation 
is, what we have tried to do about it, and 
what this settlement means to us, to the 
steelworkers, and to all of you. 

Now there comes a time in the life of each 
of us when we must face up to the fact that 
we have to live within our means—when the 
prospect of getting more money from the 
boss—or from customers—tis pretty dim, and 
when we simply have to cut our pattern to 
our cloth. 
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That was exactly the situation which: the 
steel companies faced when these labor ne- 
gotiations began last April. As we looked 
over our records, and struggled with our 
budgets, here’s what we found: 

We found that during the past 20 years our 
employment costs per man-hour had been 
going up, on the average, about four times 
as far and as fast as the increase in ship- 
ments per man-hour * * * at about 8 per- 
cent per year on the one hand, compared to 
2 percent on the other. And our other pro- 
duction costs were being swept upward at 
about the same rate. 

The savings the companies managed to— 
make through improved efficiency had lagged 
far behind their skyrocketing costs; and 
prices had to go up. They did so—at the 
rate of about 5% percent a year, on the 
average. 

But clearly this could not go on forever. 
Our customers are trying to hold down their 
production costs, just as we are, and price 
increases face mounting competitive re- 
sistance. 

So we found that in many cases, our cus- 
tomers were buying foreign-made steel at 
prices considerably below American costs; 
and that in other cases they were finding it 
economical to turn to substitutes for steel 
products—like prestressed concrete, wood, 
plastics, glass, and aluminum and other 
metals, produced right here in America. 

Now here, for example, is a ship which has 
brought a consignment of steel bars across 
the ocean and up the St. Lawrence Seaway 
to Cleveland. This foreign-made steel was 
sold to a customer in Cleveland for $118 per 
ton—which is $55 a ton below the price that 
an American steel mill, right there in 
Cleveland, must get for the same product. 
And this, of eourse, is only one among scores 
of vesselg which are constantly unloading 
foreign-made steel .products at American 
ports for American users. 

Do you know that our industry once pro- 
duced almost all of the barbed wire used in 
this country, but today more than half is 
brought in from abroad? 

But how can these products—shipped 
thousands of miles across the seas—under- 
sell our own right here in the shadow of 
America’s steel mills? 

Basically, the answer lies in the fact that 
the wages of American steelworkers are from 
three to seven times as much as steelworkers 
get abroad. The latest official reports show 
that average hourly earnings of steelworkers 
in 1957 were 41 cents in Japan; less than 90 
cents in Luxembourg, Belgium, England, and 
West Germany, and about a dollar in Aus- 
tralia. But here in America, wages in 1957 
were almost $3, and they have risen consider- 
ably, of course, since then. 

Now, until a few years ago, American pro- 
ducers were able to meet this handicap be- 
cause our modern mills and methods gave us 
@ great technological advantage. But today, 
many of the worn out—and bombed out— 
plants abroad have been replaced with facill- 
ties just as efficient as our own. 

So foreign steel producers have been gain- 
ing steadily on us in the competitive race for 
markets both here and abroad—especially in 
the past 2 years. Not only have imports of 
steel from abroad been increasing regularly, 
but exports of American-made steel to for- 
eign markets have been declining sharply. 

Putting both sides of the-picture together, 
we find that the total advantage gained by 
foreign producers in the recession year of 
1958 was 3,200,000 tons; and last year—aided 
by the strike—they scored an additional gain 
of more than 3,400,000. 

Here then, was a combined loss of 6,600,- 
000 tons of steel production to American 
mills and to American workers. Had this 
steel been made here at home, instead of 
abroad, it would have provided full-time 
employment for nearly 52,000 people in the 
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steel industry. But it was not made at — 


home, and those jobs went to the lower- 
paid workers abroad. 

So the widening gap between the rapidly- 
rising wage rates of American workers, and 
the slowly rising rates of workers abroad, 
is not only threatening the competitive posi- 
tion of the American steel companies; but 
it is also undermining the job security of 
the American steelworker as well. 

Nor is this situation confined to the steel 
industry by any means. In a recently pub- 
lished interview, Mr. John L. Lewis—of the 
United Mine Workers Union—stated that 
1,000 American companies have plants abroad 
and employ 1 million foreign workers. 

And while American steel companies gen- 
erally, have not followed this course, this 
trend to build plants outside our country 
should be cause for serious thought, not 
only in the councils of labor, but among all 
those who are concerned about our national 
growth and industrial strength in the great 
economic struggle that is being waged be- 
tween the free world and the forces that 
are challenging it from behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Artificial trade barriers, such as tariffs and 
quotas, cannot, I believe, provide a basic 
solution to this problem, however, useful 
they may be. Fundamentally, it is a com- 
petitive problem which can only be met by 
holding American production costs down to 
competitive levels. 

And this was the task which confronted 
the steel companies at the outset of the 
negotiations last year. 

To close the enormous gap between Amer- 
ican and foreign wages would be impossible; 
but to prevent it from widening still more 
was an immediate and paramount neces- 
sity—not just for the companies, but for the 
steelworkers themselves and for the Nation 
as well. 

Even here at home, in fact, the high em- 
ployment costs in steel have been putting 
the industry and its workers at a growing 
disadvantage in relation to those who pro- 
duce substitute materials and metals; and 
today the steelworker’s earnings place him 
among the highest paid industrial workers 
in the world. 


His average earnings, as reported by the- 


Federal Government last June were $3.11 an 
hour, compared to $2.94 in aluminum; $2.65 
in cans and containers; $2.34 in copper smelt- 
ing; $2,69 in automobiles; and $2.24 in all 
manufacturing, generally. 

You may not know that steel wages have 
gone up much faster and farther than those 
in American industry as a whole. Ten years 
ago, they were 25 cents an hour above the 
average for all manufacturing, but last year 
they were 87 cents an hour above that aver- 


age. 

So in the light of all these circumstances, 
the steel companies proposed, early last April, 
that the high wages and benefits then in 
effect should be extended for another year. 
And since then, the companies have made 
six additional offers in an earnest effort’ to 
reach a negotiated agreement; but all of 
these were rejected by the union negotia- 
tors. 

To give you an idea, however, of the 
lengths to which we went in our attempts 
to meet the demands of the union officials, 
let me simply say that under our last offer, 
the average steelworker—who was already 
getting nearly $30 a day in wages and bene- 
fits—would have gained a total of more than 
@ thousand dollars during the next 3 years. 

To the steel industry as a whole this would 
have meant that its direct employment costs 
— rise by at least $850 million over the 

years. 
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Now you may wonder how the steel com- 
panies could possibly have increased their 
employment costs so enormously without 
suffering another inflationary rise in their 
production costs; and frankly, I am by no 
means certain that they could have done 
so in the end. But we believed it might 
have been possible if every one of us who 
works in our respective companies could 
join in a united effort to constantly im- 
prove the way we were doing our work and 
to eliminate wasteful and unnecessary ex- 


pense. 

Against this background, then, we come 
to the actual terms of the new settlement 
which would become effective as of Jan- 
uary 1, and under which the industry will 
operate until the middle of 1962. How in- 
flationary are they? How do they compare 
with those of past settlements? Well, here 
is the picture: 

As I said, hourly employment costs in the 
steel industry as a whole have been rising at 
an average rate of about 8 percent a year, for 
the past 20 years. Under the new agree- 
ment they will rise by an average of about 
3% to 3% percent a year, including the pro- 
posed cost-of-living increases, 

So instead of going up four times as fast 
as shipments per man-hour, they will be 
going up a little less than twice as fast. 

The cumulaltive cost of the new agreement 
to the steel industry will amount to well 
over $1 billion—and that astronomical figure 
is something to think about. 

So the end result is a settlement which 
could hardly be regarded as noninflationary 
but which does curb to some considerable 
extent, at least, the past excesses from® 
which some of our troubles are flowing. 

But the effects of this settlement cannot 
be thought of merely in terms of dollars, 
machines, markets and profits, nor in such 
abstract economic concepts as inflation, pur- 
chasing power, and productivity. Personally, 
I think they are meaningful only when ex- 
pressed in terms of people—their hopes, their 
aspirations, their job security, and the wel- 
fare of their families. And measured in these 
terms, I doubt that any settlement will ever 
recoup for the steelworkers the losses suf- 
fered by them during the strike—to say 
nothing of the losses of the many people in- 
cluding other wage earners—in or outside of 
the steel industry—who were personally af- 
fected by the strike. 

The settlement, of course, will provide in- 
creased benefits for the steelworkers in the 
form of. better pensions, insurance, and 
wages;-and on the other hand it can cer- 
tainly weaken further their ability to com- 
pete in the marketplace against the workers 
in steel mills abroad, as the gap between 
wage costs on opposite sides of the oceans 
continues to widen. : 

What will happen to the job security of 
American steelworkers during the next 3 
years depends in great measure upon the 
steelworkers themselves and upon the man- 
agement of their union at all levels, local 
and national. 

Contract language is important in remov- 
ing roadblocks to progress as we have stated 
all during the negotiations but when we 
have common problems to solve as we do in 
the local work practice area, the truly im- 
portant thing is the cooperative spirit of all 
of thé people who are banded together in a 
common effort. 

There is no problem in this field of pro- 
duction that cannot be solved through this 
cooperative spirit, for there is no basic con- 
flict of interest between the needs of the 
company and the needs of the steelworkers. 
We are all in the same boat and we need to 
pull on the oars together. 


We can do almost anything in a spirit of 
cooperation and accomplish almost nothing 
if we have a spirit of dispute and distrust. 

I personally believe that the steel industry 
can witness one of the greatest improvements 
in its productive efficiency that it has known 
in modern times. 

This will constantly better ma- 
chines of production and all the innovation 
that bubbles up through the great research 
efforts that are now being made throughout 
the industry. And it will also require an end 
to stagnating work practices. 

But ending unnecessary work does not 
mean that the men who performed that 
work must necessarily be laid off. On the 
contrary about a hundred thousand jobs 
open up in the steel industry each year as 
employees voluntarily leave work for personal 
reasons; and these jobs must be filled either 
by retraining experienced steelworkers moved 
from other jobs, or by hiring and training 
new and inexperienced people. - 

So there is little reason why any steel- 
worker should fail to help in an effort to 
get the work done in the best possible way. 
He has everything to gain by so doing. 

To demonstrate this, let me just point out 
that today the steel industry has the ca- 
pacity to produce about 30 million more 
ingot tons of steel than it has ever been 
able to sell in the peak year of demand. 
And if, by strengthening its competitive 
position, it could sell even half of this 
available tonnage, it would provide more 
than 100,000 new full-time jobs in the 
industry. 

I want to say that throughout this whole 
injunction period, most steelworkers have 
worked loyally and uncomplainingly to pro- 
vide this Nation with the steel that it has 
needed so badly. And with that kind of 
loyalty and spirit there is no problem in 
any single company that cannot be faced 
and solved. 

And now in conclusion, I would like to 
take this opportunity to express our deep 
appreciation to all of our customers and 
our stockholders, to the editors, columnists, 
and commentators and to those of you in 


the general public who have supported and 


encouraged us in our long struggie to stem 
the forces of inflation in steel. 

The thousands of letters of encourage- 
ment you have written have offered an al- 
most infinite variety of suggestions as to 
how we should tell our story and what course 
we should follow. 

We have not always been able to follow 
all of these ons, or even to express 
adequately our thanks to you. But we want 
you to know we feel indebted to you, just 
the same, and we hope you will continue to 
give us the great benefits of your thoughts, 
your counsel, and your suggestions in the 
months ahead. 

For the problems I have described here 
tonight are still. with us and they are not 
alone problems of the steel industry: If you 
live in America they are your problems, too, 

Now problems like we have been talking 
about just don’t go away by themselves. 
When a 10-cent bus fare eventually costs 27 
cents, it is a very matter. You 
cannot sweep problems like that under the 
rug and forget them, You have to work 
your way out of them. You can’t wish your 
way out of them, nor should you bargain 
your way into them more deeply. 

This, then, is a common problem and an 
unsolved problem, and every member of this 
television audience can—and I believe 
should—make his opinion felt in his local 
community. 

Thank you, and may all of us enjoy @ 
prosperous and more peaceful 1960. 
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“Why I Am a Democrat”—Address by 
Senator Randolph, of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address, entitled “Why I Am a Demo- 
crat,” by the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANpoLPH], which was de- 
livered recently before Bethany College. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy I Am a DeMocraT 


(Address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat, West Virginia, to the Bethany 
College Convocation, Bethany, W. Va., De- 
cember 17, 1959) 


President Gresham, members of the fac- 
ulty, and students, I am appreciative of the 
opportunity to talk on the subject which 
has been assigned—Why I Am a Democrat. 

Representative Arc Moore, my personal 
friend, preceded me on this platform 2 weeks 
ago and argued the case for the Republican 
Party. Knowing Arcu as a man of talents, 
I trust that he compensated in eloquence 
for that which his position on party may 
have lacked. Those of us in the Democratic 
Party ranks are more fortunate. Confident 
in the knowledge that truth will triumph, 
we can afford to exercise a measure of for- 
bearance toward those persons who have 
not yet seen the light. 

Therefore, to those of you who may yet 
be laboring in the shadows and darkness of 
political philosophy, I address you more 
with inquiry than censure. To the rest of 
the young ladies and the young gentlemen 
who are or will become Democrats, I welcome 
you into the challenging struggle of the un- 
finished business of America. 

Now, why am I a Democrat? 

First, Iam a Democrat because I am young. 
And do not, in your own youth, be unkind 
to one who still retains the vision of his. 
Even though the years are magnified, I will 
be young with the Democratic Party. 

THE YOUNGEST PARTY IN THE UNITED STATES 

And the Democratic Party, though the 
oldest political party in existence, is still 
the youngest in this country measured by 
vitality. Ours is the party of youth, for 
it sees the world in terms of its tomorrows 
while not relying entirely upon its yester- 
days. Ours is the party with eyes in its 
forehead—not in its hindhead. 

In this respect I have sometimes thought 
that, rather than the elephant, a more ap- 
propriate symbol for the other party would 
be the vain and strutting peacock with a 
thousand eyes in its tail—all looking back- 
ward. However, the elephant, with much 
memory but little imagination, will do. 

It is because the Democratic Party surveys 
the present in terms of the future that, with 
only slight interruptions in the past 28 years 
we have merited the confidence of the ma- 
jority of the American people. There is jus- 
tice in this condition, for our party itself 
has confidence in the citizen and in the 
American future. 

An Englishman once wrote a book “Amer- 
ica Is West,” a statement which very aptly 
captures the essential quality of our na- 
tional strength. 





These qualities—of youth, of optimism, of 
confidence in the frontiers of the future— 
lie at the heart of the American spirit and 
of the Democratic Party. It was this spirit 
which again resulted in the mandate of the 
electorate having been given to our party 
in 1958, and enabled us to sweep 
the congressional and State elections from 
Maine to California. 

It is this purpose which continues to ani- 
mate the Democratic Party and provides it 
with new vigor and new ideas. 

We hear much today of the need for new 
faces in politics. But what of the need for 
new ideas? It is no paradox that the grand 
matriarch of the Democratic Party, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, is still intellectually one 
of the most youthful members of our party, 
looking always for the infusion of fresh 
ideas to solve the problems of our times. 

But the Republican Party, which occa- 
sionally brings forth new faces—as it did in 
1952—-still espouses the time-worn doctrines 
of the age of McKinley—or, at best, be- 
grudgingly accepts some of the ideas of the 
New Deal as unfortunate necessity. 

The valid concept of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal—and most of them were valid— 
have become an enduring part of our na- 
tional, political, and economic life, and have 
prevented the recurrence of the tragedies of 
the era of the thirties. Just as the great 
depression tested the assumptions of the 
philosophy of “let nature take its course”— 
and found those assumptions insufficient, so 
has the period since World War II tested 
the basic principles of the New Deal—and 
found them valid. Three times since World 
War II—in 1949, 1954, and 1958—we have 
been faced with recession, and on each occa- 
sion the reforms of the New Deal have helped 
turn the tide before it reached a full-scale 
depression. Thus, the New Deal and Fair 
Deal programs—social security, protection for 
bank depositors and investors, wage and hour 
legislation, expansion of the public works 
sector of the economy, and agricultural bene- 
fits—among many others—have been fully 
justified. 

And yet these three recent recessions have 
cost the Nation an estimated $400 billion in 
the loss of production of goods and services— 
enough to retire the entire national debt, 
modernize our highway system, provide the 
necessary schools and hospitals for our peo- 
ple, and cleanse our slums. 


FULL-TIME REQUIREMENTS MUST BE MET 


We can conclude, therefore, that the pro- 
grams of the past need to be reevaluated and 
supplemented. The ever-present fact of 
change brings forth new problems that 
demand solutions. Part-time attention to 
full-time requirements will not suffice. 

Emerson once stated that “conservatism 
is a fault of character.” The desire merely 
to hold to what we have—to be satisfied 
with the status quo—the failure to explore 
the future for fear of the unknown—are 
attitudes born of little faith and less vision. 

Now I do not wish to imply that there is 
no place for the function of conservatism. 
On the contrary, the Democratic Party has 
its conservative elements which provide the 
invaluable asset of assuring that all interests 
will be weighed and considered before party 
action is taken. The southerners, by and 
large, represent such an attitude, and not 
solely on matters of race relations. The 
farmers, in certain respects, represent an- 
other. And even labor, which has its vested 
interest in maintaining job security as a 
property right, occasionally acts as a con- 
servative force in the broad sense. 

But all of these elements must be balanced 
by the force of Innovation and invention. 
Conservatism and experimentation in the 
body politic are paralleled by memory and 
imagination in the individual. And in both 
organisms, both qualities are equally neces- 
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sary for life to proceed at a truly human 
level. 

It is not enough merely to hold the ground 
established by those who have gone before 
us. It is not sufficient to rest with the legacy 
of the past. But, we must know what we 
want if we are to improve upon the world we 
have inherited. We must strengthen the 
foundation of the society we want. 

There is a second reason why I am a 
Democrat: The Democratic Party is not 
afraid to dare. Our party, since its founding 
by Thomas Jefferson in 1794, has been willing 
to experiment in the public interest. 

And it is no accident of history that 
throughout our national life the significant 
surges of growth toward the realization of 
the American dream have been associated 
with the Democratic Party. In the early 
days of the Republic it was the states-rights 
agrarianism of Jefferson's Democratic-Re- 
publican Party which routed the narrow 
mercantile philosophy of the Federalists. (I 
might add, parenthetically, that although 
Jefferson’s party dropped the Republican 
suffix in 1828, one still finds a Democrat here 
and there who has not heard of that simpli- 
fication. 

Later, under what we now call Jacksonian 
Democracy, the western frontiersmen and 
the eastern mechanics and laborers joined 
forces to assert their rights of self-govern- 
ment. They were a vigorous group who chal- 
lenged the patrician prerogatives of the gen- 
try, but they dramatized the ideal of uni- 
versal suffrage. Then, as in more recent 
times, it was fashionable to hold the Demo- 
cratic Party in contempt in so-called polite 
drawing room circles. As the future Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis wrote in astonishment of 
husband-to-be in the early 1840's, “Would 
you believe it, he is refined and cultivated, 
and yet he is a Democrat.” 

And in the 20th century, the New Free- 
doms of Woodrow Wilson, the New Deal of 
Franklin Roosevelt, and the Fair Deal of 
Harry 8S. Truman—all stand as bench marks 
for the rising tide of American achievement. 


A PARTY OF WORLD LEADERSHIP 


The Democratic Party has been no less 
creative in the field of international rela- 
tions now that the United States has been 
propelled into the international community. 
Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points, his “self- 
determination of nations” and his idea of 
the League of Nations—though defeated by 
the circumstances of history—served their 
time in stirring men’s aspirations for inter- 
national peace and justice. 

Today, we Americans and the world at 
large live in debt to Franklin Roosevelt's 
idea of the United Nations. Nor could this 
hope have been brought to fruition without 
the courage and compassion of the Marshall 
plan and the point 4 program under Presi- 
dent Truman. Party loyalties and partisan 


bias cannot lessen the importance of these 


achievements. 

Before continuing with a discussion of 
the present challenge to the creativity of the 
Democratic Party, there is a third reason 
why I am a Democrat. It is the party which 
embraces the broadest interests of the 
American people. And I say, with all re- 
spect—and some sympathy for members of 
the minority party—ours is the only really 
national party. 

The American political party system is not 
ideologically oriented as are most of the 
European systems, and, to a somewhat less 
extent, the British. Our parties are based 
upon the representation of different geo- 
graphic, vocational, economic, and ethnie in- 
terests rather than political ideologies. But 
there is a difference between them... 

It can be shown from a study of American 
history that the Republican Party, and its 
forebears, the Whig and Federalist, have 
been largely and sometimes almost exclu- 
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sively concerned with the protection of pri- 
vate property interests. In the 18th and 
early 19th centuries, when the concept of 
property was based upon the ownership of 
land and the mechanisms of a mercantile 
economy, the Federalists and Whigs domi- 
nated the landed gentry and the wealthy 
merchants. 

Later, during the dynamic 19th century 
industrial expansion the concept of private 
property became identified with the owner- 
ship of factories, mines, and railroads. Thus, 
after the Civil War it was the powerful in- 
dustrial and railroad barons who captured 
the Republican Party and defeated the hopes 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Finally, during the 20th century, the con- 
cept of private property has again shifted 
under the development of the corporation as 
the major economic institution. And in this 
century we have found that the representa- 
tives of the major corporations have gained 
ascendancy in the councils of the Republican 
Party. The farmer, the small businessman, 
the worker, the aged and the unemployed 
may advance their claims only if the budget 
is balanced to the satisfaction of the domi- 
nant business executives. 


BELIEVERS IN PRIVATE PROPERTY PRESERVATION 


And though some of our opponents in the 
Republican Party would have you believe 
otherwise, the Democratic Party is also dedi- 
cated to the preservation of private property. 
The main difference between the two parties 
in this respect would seem to be that we in 
the Democratic Party have a broader under- 
standing of the meaning of private property. 

The property interests of the corporation 
are only a segment of the total area of the 
meaning of property rights. Without a fair 
price for his commodities, the farmer’s prop- 
erty rights become an ironic jest—and a poor 
one. 

Without protection against predatory com- 
petition and monopolistic trade practices the 
property rights of the small businessman are 
void and meaningless. * 

Finally, within an economic system in 
which more and more people are becoming 
salaried workers, we must recognize that the 


pattern of property rights must be extended . 


to the right of a worker to secure productive 
employment, the right of the scholar and the 
scientist to perform the functions in so- 
ciety. 

In thus recognizing a broader definition 
of property rights the Democratic Party has 
sought to extend the fruits of democracy 
to an ever widening number of people. For 
this reason the Democratic Party continues 
to attract, in ever increasing numbers, the 
farmer, the laborer, the small businessman, 
the intellectual—and all those who look 
to the future, rather than to the past. 


IMPORTANT TASKS CHALLENGE YOUTH 


And now, before closing, 2a few words to 
you young ladies and gentlemen who are 
the custodians of the not-so-distant future: 
The suffrage battles of the 19th century have 
been won. And many of the critical eco- 
nomic issues of the 20th century have been 
solved. But much remains to be done to- 
day—and history will see to it that there will 
be ample tasks for your generation tomor- 
row. 

Yet it is not heartening to learn that only 
one-third of the young men and women 
between ages 21 and 35 bother to vote, in 
comparison to two-thirds of the middle-aged 
and three-fourths of those 60 years and 
older. To some extent your elders and in- 
structors have failed you by not communi- 
cating the meaning of democratic responsi- 
bilities. But in a larger sense, if you are 
among the eligible who do not or will not 
vote, you have failed yourselves and your 
community. It is not another’s responsi- 
bility to lead you by the hand. It is your 
responsibility and yours alone to learn the 
meaning of democracy and to give substance 
to that meaning as a free individual. And 






to be free, to be truly free, means to be free 
of ignorance and apathy as well as fear. 
This, then, is the first injunction your 
times lay upon you: To seek, to explore, 
and to learn the meaning of democracy. 
Then on the basis of reasoned evaluation— 
not from habit or inertia—and only partly 


’ from self-interest—to make your choices and 


to take part in the great dialogue of de- 
mocracy. 

The foremost, and the final, issue for each 
of you is to make your life significant—to 
participate, at whatever level, in the destiny 
of your times—and regardless of party affili- 
ations—to make your weight felt for truth 
and justice and the dignity of the individ- 
ual, 





An Act of Heroism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 

unselfish acts of heroism happen every 
day and yet we are thrilled by the spirit 
that prompts them, but when a dear 
friend performs such an act it assumes 
@ special personal significance and one 
wants to let the world know about it. 
This is natural and as it should be be- 
cause we Americans are proud of the 
brave acts of our countrymen and de- 
rive strength and courage from their ex- 
emple. Such an American is my great 
and good friend Roger Ryan who oper- 
ates a garage and service station in 
Sea Bright, N.J. He is a man past mid- 
dle age, a veteran of World War I, a 
friendly man, modest to a degree, with a 
character with the highest standards 
and during his active life has performed 
many an act of bravery to help others 
even at the risk of his own safety. His 
life is an example of highest service and 
is a stimulating influence for the benefit 
of mankind. 
- Not long: ago, September 2 last, he 
saved from drowning the life of a total 
stranger at the risk of his own and 
within a few hours after the incident he 
was back tending to his business as 
though he had done nothing out of the 
ordinary. .Only a great’man could act 
that way. 

I append to these brief remarks a copy 
of a letter addressed to the “Town 
Council at Sea Bright” in which the man 
whose life Mr. Ryan saved, Mr. R. 
Drapeau, describes his act of heroism 
and expresses his appreciation. It is a 
brave thing to be willing to lay down 
one’s life for a friend but how can cour- 
age be measured when one is willing to 
lay down his life for someone who is not 
even an acquaintance? 

GENIN, TrRuDEAY & Co., LTp., 


Montreal, October 6, 1959. 
Town Covuncit, 
Borough of Sea Bright, N.J. 

GENTLEMEN: On September 2 of this year, 
while swimming off D. Comita’s property in 
Sea Bright, I was carried out to sea by a 
strong tide and found myself exhausted and 
‘unable to swim back to shore. 

After calling for help, my daughter sum- 
moned by two ladies on the beach came to 
my rescue and she also became overpowered 
by this tide; she soon became helpless and 
called for help. 
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When my daughter reached me I was 
semiconscious, unable to keep afloat any 
longer, and within seconds. of drowning. 

We were both joined by Roger Ryan, 
owner of Ryah’s Garage, in your city, who 
had heard the frantic calls for help from 
these two ladies running along the street. 
This gentleman came scurrying toward the 
beach undressing along the way, swam out to 
us and held us afloat while reassuring us 
that further help would be coming soon. 

This help came a few minutes later from 
lifeguards Alfred West, Robert Kennedy, and 
John C. Bouton, of Sea Bright Borough beach: 
a half mile away. I am immensely gratefui 
to these three lifeguards who brought us 
ashore and without whose help this incident 
might have turned into a triple tragedy. 

I wish to commend, however, for your 
special notice the courageous action of Mr. 
Ryan who, oblivious to his age and lack of 
training did not hesitate a moment in plung- 


ing into thé sea and to whose bravery I owe _ 


my life and that of my daughter. 

Mr. Ryan nor the above mentioned three 
lifeguards would accept any monetary token 
of gratitude, and I feel it my duty to bring 
their brave action to the knowledge of the 
leaders of your city. 

I am naturally deeply grateful to my 
daughter who left a 2 months’ old baby to the 
care of others at the risk of her own life 
swam out to me. For this brave action I 
will have many opportunities to show her 
my undying gratitude in future years and 
which I will try to repay by every means 
possible. 

Your first-aid ambulance took me to the 
Long Branch Hospital for medical care and 
a short rest, after which I was allowed to go 
home. To them also my heartfelt thanks. 

Yours very truly, : 
R. DraPeav, 


Vice President. 





Address by Hon. Thomas H. Kuchel Be- 
fore National Convention of National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California [Mr, 
KUCHEL], speaking before the 46th Na- 
tional Convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress in Washington, 
D.C., on May 14, 1959, made some very 
challenging remarks. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address delivered by 
him on that occasion be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

GREETINGS OF US. Senator Tuomas 4H. 
KUCHEL TO THE 46TH NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS. AND HaRBors 
CONGRESS, THURSDAY, May 14, 1959, Mar~- 
FLOWER HOTEL 


Mr. Chairman, it gives me great pleasure 
to greet you this morning and to welcome 
you to the Nation’s Capital. 

We have much in common. Yow are con- 
cerned with water resources and their sound 
utilization in behalf of all Americans. I 
share this concern, although I am certain 
you will forgive me for what may appear to 
you to be a sometimes parochial interest in 
the needs of my own State. 

In most parts of thie country, water is 
something that is thery when and where it 
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is needed, and people simply take it for 
But to those of us who live in the 
West, the scarcity of water has been and 


California, is one of the 17 States generally 
defined as belonging to the semiarid West. 
In our part of the continent, water is and 
always has been the key to survival. Not 
long ago, a distinguished American historian 
from Senator Jonnson’s famed State de- 
clared that the greatest unifying force in 
the West has been the great American 
Desert. 

Very early in this century, President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt signed the Federal Reclama- 
tion Act into law. Since the beginnings of 
that act, the Federal Government in cooper- 
ation with the States has sought the means 
and techniques needed to meet the ever- 
increasing demands of the States with the 
greatest water scarcity. 

Storage facilities have been built to con- 
serve the eratic runoff of melting snow wa- 
ter. Great dams have been built, and a 
natural byproduct, hydroelectric power gen- 
eration, has followed from these storage 
dams and reservoirs. 

I have said in the Senate and in my State 
many times that the people of California 
are indebted to the Federal Government. 
The Central Valley project represents the 
difference between economic life and death 
in the two central valleys. In southern Cali- 
fornia where my home is, we are indebted 
to the great Hoover Dam, which was fought 
through the Senate years ago by the late 
great Hiram Johnson, who fought against 
tremendous odds in order finally to win ap- 
proval by the Senate, and thereafter by the 
House of Representatives, of a gigantic mul- 
tipurpose structure which today brings wa- 


ter and hydroelectric power into almost every 


area of southern California. 

But our needs are very great. There must 
be an assured supply of water for people in 
our cities and for industrial use. There 
must be water for irigation and for the ex- 
pansion of ind . Since 1940 the West 
has experienced the greatest population 
growth of any part of the Nation. It most 
likely will continue to experience this ex- 
pansion for many years to come. 

It is anticipated that the population of 
the United States will increase to 225 million 
people by 1975. Water needs skyrocket 
from 185 billion gallons a day in 1950 to 450 
billion gallons by 1975. Can there be any 
doubt that meeting this demand is the 
Proper concern of all Americans? 

Spectacular developments may come in 
finding an economically sound method of 
converting sea water into fresh water. If 
so, we may find the earth capable for the 
first time in human history of providing 
enough food for all its inhabitants. 

Your organization plays a vital role in 
stimulating a continuing interest in water 
resources. From your interest may emerge 
the solution to problems such as that con- 
fronting the semiarid West and perhaps, 
thereby, the solution of water problems on 
& worldwide scaie. 





Phenomenal Success of TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. pester: 9 is Grek 
ifying to read in the conservative N 
York Times an editorial under tate Of 
January 4, 1960, expressing unqualified 
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approval of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and its quarter of a century of 
successful and efficient service to the 
Nation. 

While the editorial confines its com- 
ments to a discussion of the contribu- 
tions of TVA tothe commercial and in- 
dustrial life of the Nation, we can never 
forget that it was an atomic bomb devel- 
oped with TVA power that ended the war 
and saved half a million men who other- 
wise would have died in a frontal assault 
on Japan. And that TVA energy is pow- 
ering the development of atomic energy 
upon which we must rely for future de- 
fense, and the fertilizer pilot plants 
which will make it possible to feed more 
effectively the rapidly expanding popu- 
lation of generations yet unborn. 

The editorial is as follows: 

TVA KEEPs GROWING 

When we speak of the TVA we mean the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and not that 
entertainment gadget that so many of us 
have in our homes. When we say that TVA 
grows, as it has been doing, we don’t mean 
that it has been spreading geographically, 
but only that it has been putting out more 
power. 

In general, TVA, as revealed in its current 
report, continues to generate a little more 
than 8 percent of the total electricity sold 
in the United States. Of the electric power 
which it created during the last fiscal year, 
a little more than one-third was produced 
by running water and steam. Of the total 
actually sold and paid for, about one-half 
went into Federal defense operations, mainly 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s plants at 
Oak Ridge and Paducah. 

When TVA was launched more than a 
quarter of a century ago the real object was 
to develop the waterpower of the Tennessee 
River and its tributaries. This has béen 
largely done, with some additional power 
from the Cumberland River. It was also 
planned to improve navigation on the main 
Tennessee, to modernize agricultural prac- 
tices and facilities, to promote forestry, to 
Offer recreation, and to raise the level of living 


in the Tennessee Valley. These things have’ 


been done and now, in addition, TVA is one 
of the front lines of our military defense. 


It has achieved all this without being a 
heavy burden on Federal, State, or local tax- 
payers. Specifically, TVA and the com- 
munities and cooperatives to which it sells 
power pay in taxes 6.8 percent of all electric 
revenues from private customers. This sit- 
uation seems to satisfy people in the valley. 
In addition, TVA is now authorized by a law 
passed last August to issue revenue. bonds 
just like any other power company. These 
will have to be maintained and paid off in 
the usual businesslike fashion. 

Meanwhile, private power production in 
the country has not languished, but has 
multiplied five or six times over in magni- 
tude. In many respects TVA has shown the 
way, but it has been a leader and a builder, 
not a destroyer. 





Address by Archbishop Bernard J. Sheil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on No- 


vember 11, 1959, His Excellency the Most 
Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, auxiliary 
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archbishop of Chicago, made a notable 

speech at the 1959 Israel Bond Man of 

the Year banquet, Chicago, Il. - 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
archbishop’s speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, and I extend 
to the archbishop my compliments and 
high commendation for the great intel- 
lectual statesmanship and social con- 
sciousness portrayed by his speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ApprEess sy His EXCELLENCY THE Most ReEv- 
EREND BERNARD J. SHEIL, AUXILIARY ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CHICAGO AT THE 1959 ISRAEL 
BoND MAN OF THE YEAR BANQUET 


To answer to the things that were said 
about me this evening would be very difficult 
and very bard. And, perhaps, if you will al- 
low me just a little bit of sentimentality— 
it’s deep—it may, in some little way, express 
to all of you exactly how I feel, and what 
it means. ; 

And, at this moment I would like to say 
just a few words to my beloved mother and 
father, whom I know are in heaven before 
the throne of the Eternal God. I ask that 
they will pray to bless you, and that God 
through their prayers will inspire you to 
greater efforts, for Israel. 

The return of the Jewish people to their 
homeland, after centuries of exile, is an 
event of prophetic importance to the history 
of man. These immigrants to their own 
country are much like the early settlers of 
America. For, they possess, as these did, the 
ideals, the knowledge and the skills neces- 
sary to bring about a social revolution in a 
large area of the world. Like the founders of 
America, their achievement may serve as a 
‘model for other peoples who seek an escape 
from the oppressive past. 

The establishment.of the State of Israel 
is an indispensable step toward this larger 
Its creation, like most human endeav- 
ors, meant much bitter sacrifice and suf- 
fering. But, these have been transcended in 
that satisfaction which comes only from 
good accomplished. There are thousands of 
children in Israel today who have been given 
a second chance at life. For years their 
world was one bounded by barbed wire. Now, 
their lost childhood has been restored to 
them. Their happiness is, in itself, a suf- 
ficient reward for the struggle endured, 

After 10 years, Israel stands as the living, 
concrete embodiment of two traditiona! Jew- 
ish ideals, namely, human freedom and so- 
cial justice. Moreover, Israel proves that 
both are requisite to the founding of a gen- 
uinely human community. It is only in a 
climate of freedom and justice that man’s 
knowledge and skills can be used for the true 
betterment of man. To change a desert into 
@ garden, to harness the powers of nature, to 
build factories—these are high achieve- 
ments. But they must always serve the en- 
largement of human freedom and the pro- 
motion of justice. Otherwise, they may be- 
come subtle instruments for the enslavement 
of man. Israel has laid her foundations deep 
in the soil of freedom and justice. That is 
why her accomplishments carry such an im- 
portant lesson for the world. 

It is of crucial moment that we grasp 
the full meaning of this lesson. We are 
witnessing a farflung attempt by the Com- 
munist world to place science and tech- 
nology at the service of politics. The-phi- 
losophy underlying this type of politics 
either denies or distorts the common con- 
cepts of freedom and justice. That is why 
the attempt is of such immediate danger 
to us. 

The world is fully aware that science and 
technology are one of the keys to the future, 
For, they have the power to transform the 
world. They can do strong battle against 
poverty, ignorance and disease. They can 
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leap across centuries and bring to people 
everywhere a standard of living undreamed 
of in a primitive yesterday. They are capa- 
ble of answering the aspirations of man 
for a physical existence compatible with his 
spiritual dignity. 

These are tempting prospects for all men. 
Moreover, the people of the world are be- 
coming more conscious of the fact that a 
better life is within thelr reach. It is no 
longer a distant possibility. It is a —_— 
opportunity. 

These people shall not be denied “their 
legitimate desires for a better existence. 
Even now, the surface of the world is stirring, 
continents are surging, time itself is being 
telescoped. Everywhere there is movement, 
agitation, awakened hopes, new horizons. 
And all of this springs from the knowledge, 
no longer liable to suppression, that human 
life can mean more than a deadening sub- 
sistence. The time bomb of human expec- 
tancy is loudly ticking. Those who close 
their ears to it shail have them rudely 
opened by its explosion, 

To help all people in their struggle for 
humaff integrity is our obligation. It is a 
moral duty, because it is the application of 
that belief in human freedom and social 
justice which we publicly profess, These 
are ends to be sought after for their own 
value, independently of any advantage to us. 
Too often they are being used merely as 
strategic defenses against Communist ex- 
pansion. 

This reversal of means and ends, perhaps, 
explains our partial failure to inspire much 
hope and confidence in the oppressed and 
dispossessed people of the world. In spite of 
a good deal of talk about our own idealism, 
these people think that our objective is not 
to help them achieve freedom and justice. 
They suspect, rather, that we are primarily 
concerned with our own security. And this 
suspicion, well founded or not, may explain 
much of the cynicism and pessimism that 
exist among them. 

It is time, I think, for the West to return 
to the practice of its traditional faith in the 
truth of human freedom and justice. And 
this should be done according to our own 
convictions and moral standards. There is 
grave danger in allowing our actions to be- 
come mere countermoves against Commu- 
nist policies. In so doing we not only lose 
the initiative in world affairs. We also sacri- 
fice the moral leadership so necessary, if 
freedom and justice are to be achieved. 

We are sometimes told that peace is main- 
tained by such means. We might answer 
that this kind of peace is a precarious one. 
It rests upon our acceptance of the enslave- 
ment of hundreds of millions of people by a 
regime of legalized terror. Furthermore, it 
is a peace secured at the point of a gun. 
For, it is obvious that the constant threat 
of nuclear destruction has become a form of 
political blackmail. Finally, one might ques- 
tion the ultimate value of a peace, if it is 


purchased at the cost of compromising our: 


ideals and convictions. Peace can only be 
built upon justice. And, neither the niceties 
of protocol nor the delicacies of diplomacy 
are capable of clouding this truth. 

Let us, I say, discover again our own his- 
toric path. Let us, on our own initiative and 
out of our own convictions, rededicate our- 
selves to the task of bringing the hope of 
freedom and justice to all mankind. This is 
the way of truth. It alone can lead to 
genuine peace. Only it can be the founda- 
tion of a truly human society in which men 
may find their real fulfillment. 

You may well ask what all this has to do 
with Israel. And I answer: a great deal. 
The founders of modern Israel carved it out 
of a wasteland. Today, it is literally an 
oasis in a desert. For, Israel stands in a 
barren land of human oppression and desti- 
tution. Millions of her neighbors exist in 
an outmoded society built upon ignorance 
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and exploitation. Trapped in a dead end of 
history, these people have had no choice but 
to submit to serfdom. 

Here precisely lies the importance of Israel 
in the wider context of history. For, Israel 
can become for all the people of the Middle 
East the model and symbol of a more hu- 
manly satisfying life. She opens up the 
prospect of a community founded, not on 
ignorance but on knoweldge; not on exploita- 
tion but an opportunity. Israel proves that 
human freedom, anchored in justice, is the 
only lasting foundation upon which the city 
of man can be erected. 

To be this model and symbol of hope for 
millions of dispossessed people is the mission 
of Israel. Toaccomplish it, she herself must 
be made strong and impregnable. Otherwise, 
she becomes an easy target for those who see 
in her a threat to their selfish privileges. 
Those who benefit from the past, fear the 
future. To them the future may destroy 
these benefits: That is the reason that every 
weapon of passion and propaganda is being 
used against Israel. It is her enemies who 
are most aware of the real meaning of mod- 
ern Israel. That is why they fear her. 

If Israel is to remain strong, if she is te 
carry out her historical destiny she must 
have the support of all who recognize her 
importance to the cause of human freedom. 
The meaning of Israel extends far beyond 
her national borders. She is part of the free 
world. She is an embattled outpost of all 
who believe that God has endowed men with 
the right to life, freedom, and justice. 

We who profess this belief have the serious 
obligation to help all those who protect and 
propagate its truth. Todo this is more than 
a duty. It is a privilege. For, to serve the 
cause of freedom is to serve the cause of man. 
Man, without the dignity of his liberty, is 
less than man. And it is precisely this dig- 
nity of freedom which is at stake today. 
What we do now for the cause of human 
freedom shall determine in large measure 
the whole future of mankind. 

Israel, against heavy odds, is doing her part 
in this struggle for man. To help her is to 
help the cause of human freedom every- 
where. There is no endeavor more worthy of 
our support. Nor could there be any more 
satisfying return than the knowledge of hav- 
ing shared in the defense of man, his dignity, 
and his freedom. Israel offers us the privi- 
lege of participating in this effort on behalf 
of man. I am certain that we shall accept 
the offer and respond to it generously. 





The Farm Problem Can Be Solved With 
the Soil Bank Withdrawal Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


oF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 16 I wrote President Eisenhower 
as follows: 

President Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. PrResmpenr: I am sure you re- 
member well when in August 1952 you called 
me to your western campaign headquarters 
in the Brown Palace Hotel at Denver, Colo., 
to’ debate the question of 90-percent sup- 
ports for the six basic crops—corn, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and rice versus flex- 
ible supports; and almost immediately after- 
ward you announced in your speech at Kan- 
sas City that you were for 90-percent sup- 
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ports, &t least, so long as that law, which 
was then in effect, and would be in effect 
until 1954. 

After the flexible parity supports was 
made law in 1964, it was necessary for ths 
corn and wheat farmers to not only in- 
crease their acres, but also to fertilize to the 
hilt in order to produce enough bushels of 
cash crops, corn and. wheat, in order to 
have enough dollars to pay increased oper- 
ating costs—higher costs, taxes, 
etc.—in the diversified farming section of the 
United States, “the breadbasket of America.” 
Now, as we all know, since 1954 our corn 
and wheat surpluses have mounted year 
after year, which was inevitable under the 
farm which has been in effect since 
1954, to the end that the costly price de- 
pressing surplus of corn for example, has 
had the effect of not only forcing down the 
price of corn, but has taken hog, cattle, 
and poultry prices down, down with it; 
and unless we put into effect a program 


hangs dangerously over the h 


our farmers always spend over twice as many 
dollars, when his dollar is worth 100 cents 
at the counter, than the rest of us Ameri- 
cans spend on an average for manufactured 
commodities made by the wage earners of 
the United States. 

Were it not for the fact that we have for 
the past several years been spending over 
$40 billion for military purposes, which has 
in effect created here an artificial prosperity, 
generated from the top (but whi 
not forever endure) the ov economic 
effect of our farmers’ 80-cent dollar has been 
offset by employment in the manuf: 


farming, our basic industry, goes down the 
drain?” Disaster for all, will be our lot. 
Now, Mr. President, there is an answer. 
You had that answer in your address to 
Congress on January 9, 1956, when the Soil 
Bank Act was afterward made law, but with- 


mendation was ignored, as you well remem- 
ber. Had your recommendation of 1956 


A8& 
Tue Som. Bank WrrHpRAWAL PLAN 


(By Dave Livingston, Washington, Iowa) 

Hog prices are now disastrously low. 
There are now too many hogs. There is an 
imcrease of 5 percent in the Corn Belt in 
the last 3 years. 

Scideariattess ate Glen -t00 low. and for 
the same reason. 

Cattle feeders have 20 percent more cat- 
tle and calves on feed in the 21 major feed 


October 1, 1959. 

There is only one reason for all of this 
and that is the fact that there is too much 
feed available. The only time we have too 
=— animals is when we have too much 


There is, therefore, one answer and only 
one answer to the whole farm problem and 
that is to find a way to reduce the surplus 
feed supply without injuring the — agri- 
cultural setup. 

See uaee aie tai obs bs Cond & to ont 
up a Soil Bank Withdrawal Plan whereby 
the surplus grain, now in the hands of the 
Government, as the result of accumulation 
under the soil bank and previous plans, can 
be withdrawn to pay the rent on feed grain 
acreage to be put out of production in 1960. 

How can this be done? 

First of all the Acreage Reserve Section of 
the Soil Bank Act should be reinstated for 
@ period of at least 3 years. There never was 
anything wrong with the Soil Bank Act that 
could not have been corrected by stopping 
cash rental payments and paying the rent 
in grain on a realistic basis of using onc 
bushel of surplus to stop the production of 
one bushel of new crop. 

This would return feed grains to acreage 
allotments as they were at the close of 
1958. In other words, we would start over 
again where we left off at the end of 1958 
but this time we would use the grain sur- 
pluses for money to eliminate the surpluses. 
To quote from President Eisenhower’s 
speech to Congress on January 9, 1956, when 
the Soil Bank Act was introduced, “It will be 
financed with commodities already owned 
and paid for by the Government. Time and 
shrinkage, storage and other costs are erod- 
ing away the present value of these stocks.” 
To quote again: 

“There are virtues in the plan. 

“It will reduce the massive and unproduc- 
tive storage costs on Government holdings— 
costs that are running into a million dollars 
a@ day. 

“It will reduce the crushing burden of sur- 
pluses, the essential precondition for the 
successful operation of a sound farm pro- 


gram. 

“It will provide an element of insurance 
since farmers are assured income from the 
reserve acres even in a year of crop failure. 

“Tt will ease the apprehension of our 
friends abroad over our surplus-disposal 
program. % 

“It will harmonize agricultural production 
with peacetime markets.” 

The same situation obtains now as at the 
time this original plan was introduced and 
the above quotes fit the present situation 


es enn ey cee Se 


so on until all the corn in bins 
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county-was used up. Of course, the 1952 
corn would not have the feed value of new 
corn, which you would raise, but on the 
other hand, you would not have the cost of 
ploying, disking, harrowing, planting, culti- 
vating and harvesting. Therefore, it would 
be pretty good deal for any farmer aside 
from the fact that he would be assisting in 
the elimination of the gréatest problem we 
have in agriculture today. 

It would be voluntary. No farmer would 
be forced to participate. Each year every 
farmer would be allowed to bid acreage be- 
tween 10 and 25 percent of his acreage allot- 
ment to put under the plan. This would 
give each farmer a chance to place whole 
fields under the plan. In case there were 
more acres bid than there was corn to 
around, then “First come, first serve” just 
as the conservation reserve is handled now. 

All this requires no new law, no new or- 
ganization and no new expense. All that 
is required is an extension of an old law to 
be administered by the ASC committees to 
use up the corn now owned by the govern- 
ment. All that is required is to spell out the 
details more clearly, some imagination and 
determination and probably some new faces 
at top levels. To quote again from the Pres- 
ident’s speech, “It will help remove the crush- 
ing burden of surpluses, the essential pre- 
condition for the successful operation of a 
sound farm program.” 


THE COUNTYWIDE PICTURE 


Now take a look at Washington County. 
Let’s see what would happen. This same 
analysis can be made for the other counties 
too. 

Amount of corn in storage in Washington 
County by years: 


Bushels 

3068 Ane Giler ..... nw cnisisdck ccwcue 967, 509 
Di scaleycsenenspameensgimenalis ah diiseuis cbse 111,976 
I sa fe sheds mien yhcsino eset pica a Min hae 87, 660 
SP ibs ciris-lntisaposin sm a: neersastecess shin SRecaesnaiabetisaiial - 144,090 
NN adil csnndccntn an = teenage ade 11, 499 
is tk nso eniaiaincadeiens aoa iia 11, 819 
ote) oo onic cece 1, 334, 553 


Total corn acreage 1958, 180,558. 
Average yield per acre, 71.1 bushels. 


This means then that we. would take this 
corn in storage and offer it in Washington 
County atthe average rate of 71.1 bushels 
per acre to get 10,855 acres of Washington 
County farmland out of production in 1960. 
Your allotment would vary one way or the 
other from the 71.1 figure depending on the 
rating of your farm in the ASC office. If 
you wanted to participate you would sign 
up next spring for the number of acres you 
would be willing to put under the plan (be- 


tween 10 percent and 25 percent of your al-~ 


lotment) and then you would get your corn 
in October in payment. 

If you take 10,855 acres out of production 
at 71.1 bushels per acre then you come up 
with 771,790 used up in 1960 as money and 
taken from Government bins and no new 
corn will be raised to take its place. It 
would get rid of nearly 80 percent of the 1952 
and 1953 corn in this county. And that corn 
would not have to be shipped away or 
handled except to get it to the farms in this 
county. Do the same thing again in 1961 and 
all the corn in Washington County, now in 
Government bins, would be used up. 

THE STATEWIDE PICTURE 


Take a look at the totals for the State of 
Iowa and here is what you come up with: 


1958 and older...... sastnpesilinnae - 67,658, 715.05 
SS gl Ee wanuee 24,114, 592.04 
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Total....c-esena00- 198, 715, 044. 62 
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Total corn acreage, 1958, 9,979,258. 
Average yield, approximately 56 bushels. 


Put 10 percent out of production in 1960, - 


997,925 acres. 
At 56 bushels per acre, 56 bushels. 
Number of bushels used in 1960, 55,883,800. 
When. that 55 million bushels is gone it is 
gone. No new bushels will be raised under 
this plan to replace them and it costs no 
new money. 


November 25, 1959, I received the 
following reply from the President: 
THe WHITE HovseE, 
Washington, November 25, 1959. 
The Honorable BEN F. JENSEN, . 
Member of Congress, 
Ezira, Iowa. 

Deak Ben: I have your letter and I shall 
have your suggestion studied seriously; later 
you will receive a report of the results. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut EISENHOWER. 


Mr. Speaker, just as soon as I can get 
reprints made of this speech I will send 
copies to all farm magazines in the 
United States, many newspapers and 
radio stations, to hundreds of people in 
and outside of my district, to Members 
‘af Congress, including every member of 
the Senate and House Agriculture Com- 
mittees. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, surely every un- 
biased, thinking American, including 


every Member of Congress is concerned 


about the farm problem and are anxious 
to have an early, effective, economical 
solution to it, which can be accomplished 
with the soil bank withdrawal plan, if 
Congress does its duty, and quickly. 





Freedom in the New World Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senate to an 
excellent address by John Cowles, presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une, entitled, “Will America Survive in 
Freedom in Coming New World Order?” 
which was published in the Minneapolis 
Star on November 30, 1959. 

Mr. Cowles is a keen student of world 
affairs, in addition to being a gifted 
writer. In this address to the Minne- 
apolis Rotary Club, Mr. Cowles predicts 
that in the 1960’s a new world order is go- 
ing to take shape and form. In this 
shaping of the new world order, Mr. 
Cowles states: 

The paramount thing for us is to try to 
make certain that we are following national 
policies that will insure that our descendants 
can survive in freedom. He argues coher- 
ently and logically that it is a naive illusion 
for anyone to assume that we could live and 
prosper in freedom in an isolated fortress 
America. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
thoughtful and challenging speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Minneapolis Star, Nov. 30, 1959] 


WiLL AMERICA SURVIVE IN FREEDOM IN COMING 
New Wori~p ORDER? 


(By John Cowles, president of the Minneap- 
olis Star and Tribune, a speech to the 
Minneapolis Rotary Club) 

Most of us would agree, if we really 
thought about it, that the thing we most 
deeply want is for our children and grand- 
children and great-grandchildren to be able 
to survive in freedom, And of course in ad- 
dition to freedom we want them to have as 
full and satisfying lives as possible. 

The paramount thing for us is to try to 
make certain that we are following national 
policies that will insure that our descendants 
can survive in freedom. 

Probably some of you are shocked that I 
even suggest the possibility that the United 
States may not be surviving in freedom a 
generation or twofrom now. But if you will 
think about the implications of what is tak- 
ing place in the world today, I believe you 
will conclude that our long-range national 
security is a good deal less certain than 
most of us have assumed. 

To start with, most people fail to under- 
stand that we happen to be living in the 
midst of the greatest combination of world 
revolutions that has ever occurred in the 
history of mankind. Separate scientific, po- 
litical and social revolutions, any one of 
which would have had a momentous effect 
on the world, have happened to coincide at 
this particular time. ( 

The scientific discoveries and develop- 
ments that have occurred in gur generation 
are probably greater than all the scientific 
discoveries of the preceding thousands of 
years combined. More than 90 per cent of 
all the scientists who have ever lived since 
the dawn of history are living and working 
today. Most of us don’t yet comprehend the 
significance and future effects on the world 
of the new scientific discoveries that have 
been and are being made. 

Simultaneously, we are having another 
revolution. This is the alarmingly rapid 
rate of population growth. The introduc- 
tion of better sanitation and improved 





_ health and medical measures throughout the 


world has caused a sharp reduction in mor- 
tality. As a result we are having an ex- 
traordinarily fast population growth every- 
where, particularly in the less developed 
areas. Most people ignore or grossly under- 
estimate the calamitous effect that a dou- 
bling of the world’s population in the next 
30 or 40 years will have. 
COLONIAL AREAS WIN FREEDOM 


A third revolution that is taking place 
stems from the fact that more than a billion 
people who, up to the end of the Second 


| World War, were under colonial rule, have 


Tecently won their freedom. In addition, 
other presently colonial areas, largely in 
Africa, will also become independent nations 
within the next year or two. 

Most of these new countries don’t have a 
sufficient number of educated people to make 
@ democratic form of government function 
responsibly. Most of the people in these 
mew nations are illiterate and desperately 
poor. 

It does no good to say that these peoples 
should not have independence until they 
@re qualified for it. They are determined 
to have their independence now. They are 
also equally determined to try rapidly to 
industrialize their nations and raise their 
educational and living standards. — 


I recently studied some estimates of world 


- imcome broken down by nations, with the 















population of each. If one assumes that 
$100 a year per person is required for food, 
clothing, and shelter—about 27 cents per 
day for sustenance and all living expenses 
of every kind—and if one then computes the 
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amount of excess annual income above $100 
@ year per person that each country has, the 
figures are staggering. 

The United States alone has 47 percent, or 
almost half, of the total excess world income 
above $100 per person. 

If one adds together the excess income, 
that is the amount avove $100 per inhabi- 
tant, of Canada, Great Britain, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and the European countries including 
Russia, that total is only slightly greater 
than that of the United States alone. 

These countries that I have mentioned, 
including the United States, therefore have 
between them more than 95 percent of the 
whole world’s total income above $100 per 
person. ‘ 

In other words, the rest of the world— 
Asia, Africa, Central America, and South 
America combined—has less than 5 percent 
of the world’s total income above $100 per 
person. 

The per capita income of these Asians, 
Africans, and Latin Americans is only 
slightly more than $100 a year, or less than 
one-twentieth of the per capita income of 
Americans. 


DEVELOPMENT CAPITAL NEEDED 


There are only two possible ways for these 
underdeveloped areas to get the capital 
necessary for their development. They ob- 
viously don’t have enough of their own to 
make sufficient voluntary savings to raise 
the funds needed for schools and roads, 
water systems and improved ports, power- 
plants, and factories. 

They can raise these funds internally only 
if a ruthless dictatorship forces savings out 
of them, impoverished as they are, by grind- 
ing down their already pitifully low standard 
of living, by reducing what each lkuman 
being has to live on, from slightly over 
$100 a year down to $75 or $80 a year. Of 
course, this would mean starvation t many 
and serious malnutrition to more. 

Although Russia’ started from a much 
higher living standard base than exists in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, this is the 
precise method the Communist dictator- 
ship in Russia used to secure the billions 
that it has put into its capital inaprove- 
ment in Russia from about 1920 on. 

As a result, today, the Russians are turn- 
ing out enough gross national protiuct so 
that they can significantly increase the 
average standard of living above what it 
formerly was and still have sufficient re- 
sources left to put as much money into 
military expenditures as the United States 
is doing. 

Red China is following exactly this same 
policy” The government is ruthless and 
cruel. Probably hundreds of thousands of 
Red Chinese have starved to death, but 
China, with some help from Russia, is lift- 
ing itself by its bootstraps. 

The only other way for underdeveloped 
countries to get the capital that they des- 
perately need is from foreign aid: foreign 
investment, foreign loans and foreign grants. 

Unless the United States and the other 
developed and industrialized countries of the 
free world are willing to extend aid on a 
massive scale for the next 10 or 20 years, 
I expect to see most or all of Asia and Africa 
and much of Latin America slide into sim- 
ilar Communist-controlled totalitarian dic- 
tatorships. 

The United States and Western Europe 
cannot live permanently in freedom with 
most or all of the rest of the world under 
Communist rule. The Communists would 
disrupt -normal capitalistic world trade, 
They would dump products at far below cost 
to disrupt international markets. 

They would cut off the natural resources— 
minerals, oil, etc.—that are essential to the 
free world, The United States is much more 
































dependent on foreign natural resources for 
our own prosperity than most Americans 
believe. We are rapidly becoming a have- 
not Nation so far as many natural resources 
are concerned. ; 

It is a naive illusion for anyone to assume 
that we could live and prosper in freedom in 
‘an isolated fortress America. addi- 
tional country that goes under Communist 
control reduces our own margin of future na- 
tional security. 

Although I am delighted that in recent 
months President Eisenhower has broken 
through the diplomatic deadlock and “has 
opened the door at least to the possibility 
that within the next few years we may be 
able to liquidate the cold war, anyone is 
reckless if he assumes that the danger of the 
cold war turning hot has been eliminated. 
The Russians occasionally change their tac- 
tics, but there is no reason whatsoever for u3 
to assume that the Russians have in any way 
changed their long-range ambition for world 
domination. 

It would be an att of suicidal recklessness 
for us to reduce our defense expenditures un~- 
til and unless we are certain that Russia is 
simultaneously reducing hers, and until and 
unless we are satisfied that we are going 
to have an ironclad system of international 
inspection and control. 

I hope that events will prove that Russia 
does want to end the cold war, but until 
there is proof of that, it would be foolhardy 
for us to reduce our defense expenditures 
even a penny. I, for one, think that we 
should be increasing our defense expendi- 
tures so that we would have an adequate 
capability to meet nonnuclear limited ag- 
gression without our having to go to the 
alternative of an all-out nuclear holocaust. 

Undoubtedly there is great waste in our 
armed services. Possibly several billion dol- 
lars could. be saved if we could eliminate 
some of the overlap and discontinue further 
production of obsolescent weapons. But 
when one is dealing with our national secu< 
rity, with our very national survival, one 
must not take chances. 


UNITED STATES LAGS BEHIND RUSSIA 


Every informed knows that we are 
far behind the Russians in outer space de- 
velopment. It will probably be at least 3 
years before we are able to develop engines 
with as much propulsive power to send heavy 
weights into space as the Russians have al- 
ready demonstrated that they now possess. 

Every informed person knows that we are 
behind Russia—opinions of the time lag 
differ—in our development of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. 

Every informed person knows that our 
strategic air force‘or SAC bases are what is 
called soft, that they are too concentrated 
and are relatively unprotected, and that we 
might suffer a catastrophic devastating blow 
if the Russians, a couple of years from now, 
did decide to attack us with intercontinental 
ballistic missiles with hydrogen warheads 
and with the intermediate-range missiles 
which they could fire from their submarines. 

While we could even then undoubtedly 
make a severe retaliatory strike, probably 
our capability, if we had suffered the initial 
blow, would not prove nearly as massive and 
destructive as most of the American public 
erroneously assumes. 

The thing that concerns me most about 
America today is the fact that the public 
seems complacent and largely indifferent to 
what I regard as the realities of the inter- 
national situation. . 

One such reality is the obvious fact that 
the old world order, as we have known it all 
our lives, is dying. It seems to me not 
simply probable, but certain, that during 
the next decade, the crucial 1960s, a new 
Pag order is going to take shape and 
‘orm, 
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SYSTEM OF WORLD LAW VITAL 
If we do move forward courageously and 
with a thorough understand- 
of what we are doing and why, I think 
can end up with a new world 


ly require higher taxes, or at 
uction in present tax rates, but 
le becomes uential if 
realize what the probable alter- 
tive is, one comes to understand that 
be dealing with the question of our 
val as a free nation. 
ing to be able to secure 
order we want for our 
dren, we are also go- 
develop a system of world 
P involve strengthening the 
United Nations and making basic changes 
in its setup. This will also obviously in- 
volve some abridgement of what has tradi- 
tionally been called national sovereignty, but 
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The problems facing us are enormous, but 
certainly not insoluble. 
In conclusion, I would like to quote a 


ving philosopher of his- 
Toynbee has written, I hope not too 
optimistically, that “the 20th century will 
be remembered, not as the age of the atomic 
bomb, but as the first time when man 
thought it was practicable to distribute all 
the benefits of civilization to all people.” 





U.S. Naval Academy: Reservoir of Great 
Traditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. ‘THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, among the many exacting 
duties that members of the Congress are 
called upon to perform I know of none 
that they take more seriously than the 
selection of young men for appointment 
to the great academies of the armed 
services. Not only that, they watch the 
progress of their appointees after gradu- 
ation. When some of them attain dis- 
tinction, they often ponder the steps by 
which they rose to fame. 

High among these factors are their 
experiences at the academies where 
their character and ability were tested. 
Thus, I read with special interest in the 
October 1959 issue of Trident, the pro- 
fessional magazine of the brigade of 
midshipmen at the U.S. Naval Academy, 
@ moving story by Capt. Miles P. DuVal, 
Jr., US. Navy, retired, of two midship- 
men, one of whom later became an 
important Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Alabama, 
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The article is accompanied by the fol- 
lowing: biographical sketch of its dis- 
tinguished author: 

Graduating from the U.S. Naval Academy 
in 1918 (class of 1919), Captain DuVal has 
had an extensive naval career spanning 
World Wars I and If. During 1946-49 he 
was Navy Department liaison officer and 
head of its isthmian canal studies under 
the Chief of Naval Operations. He is author 
of a Panama Canal series: “Cadiz to Cathay” 
and “And the Mountains Will Move”; as well 
as other writings on interoceanic canal prob- 
lems. This is his second article in Trident. 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
stress that the Nation’s academies serve 
as reservoirs of great tradition so vitally 
important to the morale of the officer 
corps. Captain DuVal’s story of the ex- 
periences of two midshipmen will no 
doubt become a part of naval tradition 
and serve as an inspiration for many 
other midshipmen. 

The editor in chief of Trident, Mid- 
shipman Thomas E. Hutt, Jr., and other 
members of its capable staff are to be 
commended for the choice of such an 
article for publication. I trust that they 
will seek other stories of like character 
in the future and publish them. 

In order that the indicated story may 
be recorded in the permanent annals of 
the Congress and thus be available to 
the libraries of the Nation, I include it 
as part of my remarks: 

EmeEncence From COVENTRY 


‘(By Capt. Miles P. Du Val, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
retired) 

In 1888 a number of midshipmen return- 
ing from the summer practice cruise, who 
did not go home, were s their Sep- 
tember leave at the old U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy. One Sunday afternoon some first 
classmen went sailing in the harbor with 
Midshipman Richmond Pearson Hobson in 
charge. 

Temporarily free from the. burdens of 
study and removed from the close scrutiny 
always prevailing within the academic lim- 
its, they were thoroughly enjoying the out- 
ing on the Severn. Taking advantage of 
the opportunity, some started smoking in 
the sailboat—a violation of Naval Acacemy 
‘regulations. . 

Their supposed security, however, did not 
last long, for the officer on duty that day 
chose that time to make an inspection of 
the harbor in a steam launch. Thus, Mid- 
shipman Hobson, who did not smoke, be- 
came concerned about the violation of rules 
by his classmates lest he, himself, be charged 
with neglect of duty for failure to enforce 
the antismoking regulation and requested 
them to desist. They did not comply. 

The steam launeh came closer. Hobson 
directed those smoking to stop, warning that 
he would report them for that offense if they 
did not. Instead of obeying, they guarded 
against discovery by holding their cigarettes 
under the gunwhale of the sailboat. as the 
launch approached. 

Though the duty officer did not spot the 
offenders, Hobson, after arrival at quarters, 
reported his violating classmates for smok- 
ing in the boat—an action that started a 
long chain of related events. 

After return of the midshipmen from their 
September leave to resume studies for the 
academic year, the first class, largely under 
the leadership of one member, met to con- 
sider what they thought a serious infraction 
of class traditions by Midshipman Hobson, 
and voted him into coventry. 
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All members of the class obeyed this ruling 
except one—Midshipman Louis M. Nulton, 
Thereupon, the class held another meeting. 

Calling Nulton before it, the class spokes- 
men demanded that he comply with the 
coventry ruling. Nulton explained that he 
and Hobson were close friends and that he 
would not accede to their demands. The 
class, promptly voted him into coventry 
along with Hobson. 

The greatest part of that academic year 
passed without any relaxation in the perse- 
cution. Toward its end, however, the mem- 
bers of the class were shocked by the forced 
separation from the Naval Academy of its 
leader—the one who had engineered the 
proscription of Hobson and Nulton. 

Thus awakened, the class called another 
meeting to reconsider their actions. Mem- 
bers explained to Hobson and Nulton that 
the class had come to realize that they had 
wronged both of them and asked for their 
forgiveness and friendship. 

Hobson rose and stated: “During the past 
year you have done your utmost to ruin my 
life and career. In spite of your determined 
efforts, I have stood one in this class and 
proved to myself that I do not need your 
support. You may go your way and I shall 
go mine.” 

Nulton followed Hobson with these words: 
“Though I can never forget, I can forgive. 
I shall welcome your friendship in the fu- 
ture.” 

The years passed. By the winter of 1917-— 
18, both Hobson and Nulton had attained 
real stature: Hobson, as a hero in the 
Spanish-American War; and Nulton, as the 
author of textbooks used at the Naval 
Academy and eommandant of midshipmen 
(1915-18). 

It was during this winter that Captain 
Nulton told the moving story of his midship- 
man experiences to another first class, when 
I was present, in Memorial Hall at the new 
Naval Academy. To it he added: “Even to- 
day, as I pass by some of the familiar land- 
marks of the old Naval Academy, I can re- 
call the sneering voices of some of my class- 
mates. Those who were my worst enemies 
then are now among my best friends.” 

He further explained that Hobson and he 
had resolved the same problem by different 
solutions and that he was glad that he had 
chosen the one that he had. 

Fifteen years passed. On March 25, 1933, 
the U.S.S. Dupont (DD 152), my first com- 
mand, arrived at Boston for duty. 
the first duties was to call on the comman- 
dant, First Naval District—Rear Adm. Louis 
M. Nulton. 

In the ensuing conversation, I expressed 
appreciation of his 1918 story of his midship- 
man days and what a deep impression that 
it had made on all who heard it. He repeated 
the story, confirming significant points. 

Knowing of his distinguished record, I 
could not resist saying: “Admiral, your treat- 
ment at the Naval Academy must have been 
@ profound psychological experience serving 
as a drive in your later career.” 

“Yes, it was,” he replied, “but I never 
thought of it in that light.” 

Now, that both of these men and their 
classmates are dead, what are some of the 
highlights in their careers that distinguished 
them? 


Hobson first attracted national attention - 


by sinking the collier Merrimac in the en- 
trance to Santiago, Cuba, on June 3, 1898, in 
a heroic attempt to bottle up the Spanish 
fleet, for which he was subsequently awarded 
a Congressional Medal of Honor. Resigning 
from the Navy on February 6, 1903, he started 
@ second career, serving in the Congress as & 


Representative from Alabama, 1907-15, and 4 


becoming a national and international leader 


in causes related to the suppression of nafs { 
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cotics. Finally, he was promoted in 1934 by 
act of Congress t» the rank of rear admiral. 

Nulton, in addition to the achievements 
already mentioned, became Superintendent 
of the U.S. Naval Academy, 1925-28, and 
commander in chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet 
(then called Battle Fleet), 1929-30, with the 
rank of admiral. 

Today, when scanning the roster of the 
class of 1889, which produced a number of 
eminent officers, including one Chief of 
Naval Operations, and judging its members 
on the basis of recognized attainment, two 
names stand out—Hobson and Nulton. 





Civil Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
delivered by Maj. Gen. Ralph J. Olson, 
Wisconsin State Director of Civil De- 
fense, before the Wisconsin Associated 
Press Association at Milwaukee, Wis., on 
December 5, 1959. 

This address deals with a subject in 
which we are all interested, and it is of 
vital importance, particularly in the 
light of the President’s address of today, 
that we keep our house in order. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY MaJ. GEN. RatPu J. OLSON, STATE 
DrrecTor or Civi. DEFENSE BEFORE WISCON- 
SIN ASSOCIATED PRESS ASSOCIATION, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WiIs., DecEMBER 5, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 

and gentlemen, I am going to operate on the 
premise that a threat exists and there is a 
definite need for civil defense for our indi- 
vidual and collective survival. I, therefore, 
submit that civil defense as a full copartner 
of military defense is necessary as a vital arm 
of total national security to protect our 
people, the economy, our military bases, and 
to serve itself as a strong deterrent to an 
all-out attack on this country. 

Prior to World War I there was actually 
‘little need for civil defense, but with the 
advent of modern submarines and long-range 
aircraft plus the mounting missile threat, 
our cities, industrial centers, and military 
bases present a lucrative target. Our mili- 
tary leaders admit that we lack the air de- 
fense to prevent an all-out attack on this 
country at the present time. You will recall 
the late General Vandenburg estimated that 
70 percent of attacking planes would reach 
their targets. Then, too, we must realize 
that one plane or missile today carries more 
destruction than our entire Air Force did in 
World War II. And with the present thermo- 
nuclear weapons there is a new dimension of 
modern warfare; namely, fallout. 

What is fallout? When the fireball from 
& nuclear weapon touches the earth’s surface, 
great masses of dust and debris are sucked 
up, mix with the minute particles of the 
Weapon, and become intensely radioactive, 
Radioactive fallout may carry lethal destruc 
tion hundreds of miles downwind from a 
bomb burst. Therefore, a strike on the twia 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul could er- 
danger the lives in many Wisconsin con - 
munities. This fallout, except for the du t 
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it carries along, is invisible, odorless, and 
tasteless. That means that no village or 
city is immune from radioactive fallout, nor 
can anyone predict the area where the bombs 
may strike. 

What is our defense against fallout? Only 
by putting distance or mass between you 
and the radioactive fallout can you be pro- 
tected. If there is time, it would seem logi- 
cal to evacuate the target areas prior to 
attack and get people into fallout shelters. 
The Federal plan recommends the construc- 
tion of fallout shelters stocked with food, 
water, and medical supplies for 14 days. 

Survival for 2 weeks is essential, but the 
big question is: What do we do on the 15th 
day? 

The answer must be in a well conceived 
survival plan which spells out procedures 
to be followed by all echelons of government 
and their people. Since 1950 it has been my 
firm conviction that if civil defense is to be 
realistic and effective, it must be an expan- 
sion of existing government functioning un-. 
der emergency conditions. This means the 
utilization of existing State departments, 
city, county, and village agencies function- 
ing under their regular department heads 
and permanent employees plus whatever vol- 
unteers are necessary to meet the situation. 

This philosophy of civil defense being gov- 
ernment in its entirety mobilized for emer- 
gency purposes has been recognized at both 
the National and State levels. The Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, an integral 
part of the Office of the President, exercises 
control at the Federal level and the same 
concept has now been developed in the State 
of Wisconsin. Only this week the legislature 
completed action on a substantial revision of 
the Wisconsin Civil Defense Act, establish- 
ing the bureau of civil defense as a part of 
the executive department. This bill is now 
awaiting the Governor’s signature. The Goy- 
ernor is given broad emergency powers in the 
event of war, and he may employ all of the 
resources of State and local government in 
the civil defense effort. The State director 
of civil defense is, in effect, the chief of staff 
to the Governor and exercises authority dele- 
gated by the chief executive. May I suggest 
to you that you of the fourth estate give 
this legislation your careful attention. It is 
a significant and far-reaching step toward 
effective civil government in a war emer- 
gency. In addition to the revised Civil De- 
fense Act, the Wisconsin Legislature has 
passed and the Governor has signed a series 
of bilis known commonly as the Continuity 
of Government Acts. There is now authority 
for both State and local governments to 
move their headquarters beyond the limits 
of their established jurisdictions; provision 
has been made for succession to office at the 
local level, and the first step has been taken 
toward amending the constitution in order 
that succession will be provided for State 
offices in the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches. The legislature has also pro- 
vided a system for preservation of essential 
State records. , 


Related to the basic statutory authority 
we have promulgated the State survival 
plan. The State plan is a comprehensive 
operations guide covering the general scheme 
of operations for survival and spelling out 
the responsibilities of the several agencies of 
the State government and the responsibili- 
ties of local units of government. 

Our Wisconsin plan has just been distrib- 
uted throughout the State together with 
prototype plans for city and county civil 
defense organizations, as well as operational 
plans for the target areas of Superior, Green 
Bay, Madison, and the Milwaukee-Racine- 
Kenosha complex, 

The Wisconsin survival plan provides for 
administrative and operational control by di- 
viding the State into 10 areas. These consist 
of 4 target areas, 4 reception areas to receive 
evacuees from the target areas, and 2 sup- 


port areas. The division of the State into 
10 areas permits the giving of direct guid- 


preparation. In time of emergency, it will 
give the Governor and his State director firm 
command and control of all activities within 
the State. 

It must provide for the orderly evacuation 
of people, when time permits, to reception 
areas. This will necessitate the marking of 
routes and the organization and training of 
reception teams. 

Mr. Wilbur J. Schmidt, Director of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, who is my co- 
director for p welfare services, has 
the responsibility of the reception of evacuees 
which includes their housing, clothing, feed- 
ing and rendering financial assistance. He is 
also responsible for the care of institutional- 
ized personnel, groups that need special as- 
sistance, and State institutions under his 
control. t 

All the work that has been carried on dur- 
ing the past 9 years is incorporated in this 
plan. 

To mention just a few, first we have the 
warning system. This warning system is 
complete down to the counties and in some 
instances to cities, villages, and institutions 
within the county. Much work remains to 
be done. Every man, woman, and child 
should be familiar with the warning signals 
and the plans for action in their particular 
communities. 

2. Communications: Our communications 
plan is under the supervision of Norman E. 
Blume, my codirector for communication, 
This plan calls for the utilization of not 
only landline telephones and teletypewriter 
but radio as well. be it commercial, police 
and fire, or amateur radio. : 

3. Medical services: It is difficult to com 
prehend the requirements of our professional 
services, our hospitals and institutions. We 
know our requirements will be fantastic, and 
you may be interested to know that at pres- 
ent we have 45 emergency 200-bed hospitals 
strategically located in various parte of our 
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our training has been the train- 
ing -of auxiliary ice throughout the 
State. Under the supervision of Commis- 


rector for safety services, we have an exten- 
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mittee which is studying the problem and 
will recommend procedures which may be 


communities do not go beyond the first steps 
in organizing civil defense. 

I submit that a nominal effort is not 
enough. Lip service and catch-as-catch-can 
organization will not suffice. There is no 
question but what a total war emergency 
would create problems the like of which the 
world has mever experienced. Having 

the threat and considered the 
magnitude of the effects of total war, we 
must make an all-out effort to prepare for a 
potential catastrophe. This effort will re- 
quire the best of all of us and we must have 
positive direction from the leadership echelon 
at all levels of society. If this informed and 
positive leadership is forthcoming, I have 
no doubt that our people will respond. We 
in the Middle West are only two generations 
away from the pioneer generation, and I 
firmly believe that we have within us the 
courage and ability to face up to the prob- 
lems of our age in the same manner that our 
forebears met the challenge of the frontier. 

You as editors have a responsibile and in- 
filuential position in your communities. I 
sincerely hope that we in government who 
are charged with the direct responsibility for 
the civil_defense mission, can count on you 
for continued interest, counsel and support. 





Our First Year Under the New Education 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it might be well to review some 
of our accomplishments during the first 
year under the new National Defense 
Education Act. 

US. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence -G. Derthick has just an- 
nounced that 35 modern foreign lan- 
guage institutes for the training of 2,000 
elementary and secondary school lan- 
guage teachers will be established at col- 
leges and universities next summer, and 
that he has approved 406 programs of 
graduate study involving 1,500 3-year 
fellowships authorized by the National 
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Defense Education Act. The fellowship 
awards, provided under title IV of the 
act, are for study during the 1960-61 
academic year. . 

I include here a fine and informative 
article by a good friend and former con- 
stituent of mine, who at one time was 
connected with Princeton University in 
the New Jersey district which I have the 
honor to represent. The article was 
carried in the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
October 18, 1959. 

Ovr First YEAR Unper THE New EDUCATION 
Act 
(By George W. Oakes) 

Appraisal of the accomplishments under 
the National Defense Education Act, in its 
first year of operation, finds educators and 
Officials agreed that considerable progress 
has been made. 

In brief the act, signed in September 1958, 
has resulted in: 

More emphasis on language study. 

Improvement of science and mathematics 
instruction. 

Stimulation of the abilities of talented 
schoolchildren. 

Easing the financial burden of college stu- 
dents. 

Increasing the numbers of qualified col- 
lege teachers. 

“Better teaching of foreign languages 
probably is the biggest single step forward 
under the act,” according to Office of Edu- 
cation officials. Various programs now in 
operation will help considerably to correct 
the decline in foreign language instruction 
which, oddly enough, has occurred during 
the last 40 years, just at the time this coun- 
try rose to a position of world leadership. 


LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


School and college foreign language 
teachers are learning new methods of in- 
struction, in such ways as these: 

1. Last summer 925 elementary. and 
secondary schoolteachers of French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Russian attended 12 
special 6- or 8-week institutes on the cam- 
puses of universities in Michigan, Texas, 
and Colorado. They concentrated on the 
latest sudiolingual methods of teaching 
modern languages which involve first hear- 
ing the language through audio aids, then 
speaking it, and finally writing it. Foreign 
language teachers have been particularly 
lacking in modern methods of instruction. 

Most teachers took French and Spanish. 
The demand for admission to the institutes 
was so great that 5,000 teachers who applied 
could not be accepted. As a result, next 
summer 385 courses will be held for 2,200 
schoolteachers in the same languages, plus 
Italian. In addition, full academic year 
institutes are now being held in 4 univer- 
sities for 95 schoolteachers of French, Span- 
ish, and Russian to offer them a more con- 
centrated course of study. 

2. Audiovisual laboratory equipment is 
being installed in public elementary and 
secondary schools. Federal funds are made 
available on a matching basis to the States 
who—with the local sohool authorities— 
determine how and where the money is 
spent. A foreign language laboratory for 
beginners in a junior high school costs be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000. State allocations 
of Federal money are decided on the basis of 
the number of students and the average 
income per child of school age. OConse- 
quently the poorer States with large school 
populations benefit the most. 

ENCOURAGING THE ‘STATES 


8. The stimulus of Federal activity has had 
the additional benefit of encouraging the 
States to speed up their own efforts to im- 
prove foreign language teaching. Only four 
States had supervisors of foreign language 
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instruction before the act got under way. 
Now 27 States have 32 
4. Several research projects are being fi- 
nanced by the Federal Government to de- 
velop new methods of teaching foreign lan- 
guages. For example, the University of Cali- 
fornia is experimenting with new visual aids 
on basic grammatical problems of Spanish. 
5. The act is encouraging the study of un- 
languages not commonly offered but 


required by persons in government, industry — 
50 


and education. There are languages 
spoken by millions of people in various parts 
of the world that are not even taught in the 
United States. 


CENTERS ORGANIZED 


Nineteen university language centers have 
been organized on a full academic year basis. 
The six highest priority languages to be 
studied in these centers are Arabic, Chinese, 
Hindustani, Japanese, Portuguese, and Rus- 
sian. Related area studies are also included. 
Fellowships for advanced study in the same 
6 languages have been awarded to 171 grad- 
uate students planning to enter college 
teaching. 

Badly needed new science and mathematics 
equipment is being installed throughout the 
public school system. Probably more than 
$50 to $60 million of Federal grants will be 
spent before next June by probably every 
State and Territory. These new facilities 
should raise the level of science and mathe- 
matics teaching considerably, and supply 
most of the required modern equipment dur- 
ing the next 3 years of the act. 

This money is provided on a matching basis 
for the purchase of new—and remodeling of 
old—science and mathematics equipment, 
including laboratories and instructional 
materials. 

A general science laboratory for 28 junior 
high school students costs between $8,000 
and $10,000 for furniture and equipment. 
Eighteen thousand dollars to $20,000 is 
needed for a new high school chemistry 
laboratory. 

As an indication of the scope of the pro- 
gram in Washington, District school officials 
believe that their science and mathematics 
equipment-requirements will be covered ade- 
quately during the 4 years of the Education 
Act. 

Only 8 States had 11 supervisors in science 
before the act took effect. Now 24 States 
have 34 science supervisors. An even larger 
percentage increase took place among State 
staff members whose duties are to consult 
with local school authorities in mathematics 
instruction. The States also have set up 
courses. to train teachers in the use of new 
science and mathematics equipment. 

In addition, teaching of the sciences in 
the private schools has been substantially 
aided by Federal loans for the purchase of 
science and mathematics equipment, 

One of education’s problems has been to 
prevent the waste of talent by finding out- 
standing students in the Nation’s 25,000 
public schools. Through proper guidance, 
these able students can be persuaded to ex- 
ert their best efforts in school by taking 
challenging courses and then they can be 
encouraged to seek a college education. 

A major reason why approximately 100,000 
topflight high school students do not con- 
tinue their education is that probably less 
than half receive adequate guidance and 
counseling. Dr. James B, Conant’s recent re- 
port on the American high school stressed 
the importance of correcting this situation. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL AIDES 


Last summer, under the Education Act, 50 
short-term institutes were conducted by 
various universities for 2,200 high-school 
counselors. This experience in improving 
the qualifications of these counselors for 
their specialized duties was so successful that 
next year 70 summer institutes will be held. 
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The $60.5 million of college student loan 
funds in the new act and already allotted by 
the Federal Government, is likely to have an 
explosive effect by converting students to pay 
for their education on credit. Although the 
detailed figures are not yet available to sub- 
stantiate this view among educators, they 
expect that the 1,400 recipient institutions, 
representing 88 percent of our total college 
population, will drain this new source of loan 
funds. 

Money is given to the States according to 
their full-time college enrollment and, in a 
revision of previous policy, will be granted to 
each college on the basis of need. The Fed- 
eral Government puts up $9 for each $1 
from a college. 

The program's popularity has surprised 
many educators, for only 4 years ago the 
total lending operations of all colleges and 
universities was less than half the amount 
the Federal Government supplied in the past 
academic year. : 

It remains, to be seen whether the $1,000 
a student may borrow at 3 percent for 5 
years will influence poor but able students 
to seek a college education rather than to 
go to work in order to support their families. 
Many educators believe it will mainly reduce 
the large number of good students who drop 
out of college for financial reasons. In addi- 
tion, a loan will enable college students to 
spend more time on their studies rather 
than taking so many part-time jobs in order 
to meet expenses. 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


The act’s graduate fellowship program, 
aimed at reducing the shortage of qualified 
college teachers, got under way last month 
when 1,000 fellows out of 6,000 applicants 
took up residence in 123 graduate schools. 
Each fellow receives $2,000 plus $400 for 
each dependent. The students are inten- 
tionally spread throughout the country in 
order to strengthen the smaller graduate 
schools and take the pressure off the large 
universities. 

At present only 10 graduate schools grant 
38 percent of all Ph.Ds. $2,500 per graduate 
student is granted to each institution to 
help finance the additional expense. Al- 
though the program is not directed toward 
science, nearly half of the graduates are 
working in scientific and technical flelds. 

In administering the act, the Office of 
Education has attracted as many educators 
ef national reputation as its pay scale, in 
many cases below comparable jobs in some 
States, would permit. The office’s personnel 
was increased by 300 to a total of about 
1,000 in order to operate the program. 





Man of the South for 1959 


EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
December 14, 1959, the Man of the South 
Award for 1959, made by Dixie Businesss 
magazine, of Decatur, Ga., was pre- 
sented to Hon. Norman A. Cocke, chair- 
man of the board of Duke Power Co., at a 
banquet held at the Country Club of 
Charlotte, N.C. One of the speakers of 
that occasion was Hon. Reuben B. Rob- 
ertson, former Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, the president of the Champion 
Paper & Fiber Co., who was himself 
honored as Man of the South in 1950. 
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In his remarks, Mr. Robertson paid 
tribute both to Mr. Cocke and to Hon. 
Hubert Lee, who has for 30 years been 
editor of Dixie Business magazine. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Robertson’s remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO Norman A. Cocks, MAN OF THE 


SoutTH ror 1959, py Rzusen B. ROBERTSON, 
THE MAN OF THE SouTH For 1950 


At the outset of my remarks I want to 
express cordial thanks to Col. Hubert Lee for 
30 years editor of Dixie Business of Decatur, 
Ga., for his initiative and for the friendly 
human interest which led him to organize 
the plan by which flowers are handed to the 
living while they are still able to enjoy them. 
He has carried forward the plan almost single 
handed for nearly 15 years, Obviously time, 
effort and dollars are involved in gathering 
the nominations, arranging the balloting 
and supervising the awards; with Colonel Lee 
it has been a labor of love. He has had no 
reward other than the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he has done something that. makes 
life more stimulating and more interesting 
for those who live in the South. I believe 
the verse written by Burton Braley expresses 
well the human motive that lies back of this 
project of Colonel Lee: “More than fame 
and more than money is the comment kind 


and sunny and the hearty warm approval. 


of a friend, for it gives to life a savor and 
makes you stronger, braver and gives you 
heart and spirit to the end. If he earns 
your praise bestow it—if you like him let 
him know it. Let the words of true encour- 
agement be said—don’t wait till life is over 
and he’s underneath the clover for he cannot 
read his tombstone when he’s dead.” In a 
world full of turmoil and anxieties we often 
allow our feelings of friendliness and gen- 
erous admiration to lie dormant, unex- 
pressed. , 

Such meetings as we are having tonight 
provide opportunity for the expression of the 
good will that is in us. We enjoy an adven- 
ture in kindness. 

The man whom we are honoring tonight 
is, from whatever angle you look at him, a 
successful man—successful in the handling 
of the great diversity of activities that have 
been entrusted to him, In public utilities, 
educational institutions, hospitals, natural 
resources and in the spiritual realm we see 
the results of painstaking, intelligent, con- 
scientious effort backed by sterling char- 
acter. All of us here have enthusiasticaily 
supported the idea of honoring our greatly 
admired friend through the token award of 
Man of the South. Im honoring him we 
are really at the same time honoring our- 
selves, for we are putting ourselves on rec- 
ord as recognizing and supporting the finest 
and most elevated principles of American 
life. With one exception, I can say without 
fear of contradiction, that all of those who 
in the past have received the Man of the 
South award are men of distinction and 
richly deserved the honor which came to 
them. Each represented a special fleld of 
endeavor and each was outstanding in that 
field. Norman Cocke’s record of achieve- 
ment is unique in that he has been out- 
standing in such a wide range of activities. 
The living members of this group of award 
recipients, men like Ernest Kurth, Thomas 
Martin, Senator Wilton Hall, Donald Comer, 
Robert Jones, C. Hamilton Moses, Bishop 
Arthur Moore, A. Dee Simpson, and Frank 
P, Samford will enjoy honor by association 
as their names are coupled with that of 
Norman Cocke, 


As an industrialist I have always liked the 
verse entitled, “The Thinker,” which goes: 





























“Might of the roaring boiler, 

Force of the engines thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 

Greatly in these we trust. 
“But back of them stands the planner, 

The thinker who drives things through, 
Back of the job the dreamer, 

Who's the dream come true.” 
Such a man is the one to whom we give 
honor tonight. Success has come to him in 
unusual degree—he has used that success 
in modestry and humility to better the lot 
of his associates as well as that of his fellow 
citizens in his city, his State and Nation. 
He has dreamed dreams but has had the 
practical skill and perserverance to make 
those dreams come true so we say to Nor- 
man “Vaya con dios and hasta la vista.” 
May the good Lord bless and keep you ‘till 
we meet again. 





German Wave of Anti-Semitism Viewed 
as a Symptom of Resurgent National- 
ism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, dis- 
may and apprehension is being expressed 
in a number of European countries about 
the’ wave of anti-Semitism which is 
Sweeping over Germany. The memory 
of the recent past of World War IT, and 
the anti-Semitism which paved the way 
for it, is fresh in the minds of millions 
of bereaved families. 

Here in our own country the memories 
of millions of our citizens who fought in 
World War II against the terror un- 
leased by Hitler’s legions are all too fresh 
to let the new rise of German national- 
ism pass without notice. 

American aid has helped restore Ger- 
many to an economic prosperity ahead 
of most of those European countries who 
were our allies in World War II. 

Now U.S. military leaders and the 
President are planning to provide Ger- 
many with nuclear weapons. 

It is high time that the President and 
the Congress review this matter of Ger- 
man anti-Semitism and resurgent na- 
tionalism. A survey taken for the 
U.S. High Commissioner some time ago 
showed about 38 percent of the Germans 


clude that anti-Jewish tendencies char- 
acterize less than a majority of the West 
Germans.” 

Our concern with Soviet power in Eu- 
rope and the world must not cause us to 
lose sight of the threat to peace and our 
way of life which a new rise to power 
of nazism in Germany would bring 
about. 

The United States has fought in two 
World Wars within a single generation 
in which Germany was arrayed against 
the West and our own 
millions of our young people suff 
and lost their lives in these holocausts. 
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It is high time the President and the 
Congress gave thought to this situation, 
and considered whether economic and 
military assistance in the massive pro- 
portions which we have given Germany 
has not, indeed, contributed to this Ger- 
man resurgence. Easy wealth and af- 
fluence which does not stem from the 
labor of a people may be more harmful 
than good. If study shows that our eco- 
nomic and military assistance is making 
a contribution to the present sad events 
in Germany then we must reconsider 
the matter. of continuing such assistance 
before it ends in a third world disaster. 
In any event, we must not continue to 
drift in a situation which is daily grow- 
ing worse. , 

I include several items from the New 
York Times which documents the pres- 
ent grave situation with-which we are 
faced: 

{From the New York Times, Jan. 4, 1960] 


New ALaRM In BrirrarIn—GeReMAN WAVE OF 
ANTI-SEMITISM VIEWED AS A SYMPTOM OF 
RESURGENT NaTIONALISM 


(By Drew Middleton) 


Lonpon, January 3.—A cartoon on the 
front page of the Daily Express pictured a 
plump German dusting the tunic of an SS. 
uniform. The caption was from Heinrich 
Heine: “A Tale of Long Ago That I Cannot 
Get Out of My Mind.” 

The cartoonist, Osbert Lancaster, thus re- 
flected some of the dismay and apprehension 
aroused in Britain by signs that anti-Semi- 
tism remains endemic in West —Germany. 
The news from Germany seems to have af- 
fected more people in Britain and to be taken 
more seriously here than elsewhere among 
the West Germans’ allies. 

The serious popular concern about Ger- 
many, partly instinctive and emotional, em- 
barrasses the British Government. Prime 
Minister Macmillan and his ministers see the 
maintenance of unity as one of the chief 
problems facing the Atlantic alliance in a 

of negotiation with a superficially 
friendly Soviet Union. 

They already face considerable opposition 
on the left to any movement toward provid- 
ing West Germany with nuclear weapons. 
Now the latent fears of the middle class 
about Germany have been intensified. Any 
Conservative government here must be re- 
sponsive to the feelings of the middle class. 

At this juncture, criticism of Germany can 
no longer be ascribed, as it often has been 
here in the last decade, to envy of higher 
German living standards. A consumption 
boom has put the British ahead of the Ger- 
mans when material comforts are measured 
in terms of cars, television, food, and 
clothing. 

ANTISEMITISM NOT KEY ISSUE 

Nor can the British feelings be put down 
to immediate disgust at anti-Semitism. Brit- 
ain has her own anti-Semites, although the 
digease is by no means so widespread or so 
deeply ingrained as it is in Germany. 

Both the Government and public opinion 
deplore the anti-Semitic acts that have oc- 
curred here. These are regarded largely as 
the work of Sir Oswald Mosley’s Fascist 
group, but the police say they also are at- 
tributable to irresponsible young persons in- 
fected by examples from abroad. 

The chief basis for the present British 
concern about Germany is the fear that the 
anti-Semitism there is only one aspect of 
the worst side of German nationalism, which 
cost Britain and the Commonwealth just un- 
Ger 4 million casualties in two World Wars. 

The psychological effect of their experi- 
ences in these two conflicts has left the 
British much less ready than the Americans 
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to accept the Germans as allies and much 
more receptive to the half-formed, instinc- 
tive thought that “the Germans are the 
enemy.” 

Probably because of this ingrained senti- 
ment, the British are less surprised, although 
more concerned, about what is happening in 
Germany now. Early in 1953 British occu- 
pation authorities arrested Dr. Werner Nau- 
mann, an unregenerate former Nazi, in an 
effort to nip a revival of the National So- 
cialist ideology among the Germans. 


GERMAN ATTITUDES SURVEYED 


About the same time, a survey taken for 
the U.S. High Commissioner's office in Bonn 
shed some light on anti-Semitism in West 
Germany. 

The survey, entitled “A Yearend Summary 
of Rightist and Nationalist Sentiment in 
West Germany,” noted even then a growth 
of anti-Jewish sentiment. 

About 38 percent of the Germans ques- 
tioned in the survey acknowledged anti- 
Jewish attitudes, and the survey report said 
“it would appear distinctly unsafe to con- 
clude that anti-Jewish tendencies charac- 
terize less than a majority of the West Ger- 
mans.” 

A majority, the survey found, believed that 
the Germans need neither feel guilty for 
what was done to the Jews during the Hitler 
regime nor responsible for righting those 
wrongs. 


FEAR OF SOVIET IS DECLINING 


Apprehensions over Germany’s future con- 
duct were balanced in Britain, especially 
among the middle and upper classes, by the 
fear of Soviet military action during the 
cold war. 

The lessening of the Soviet threat, slow 
and uneven though it has been, has allowed 
the British to take a more censorious atti- 
tude toward their new allies in Bonn. Ger- 
mans in London often assert that this criti- 
cism is inspired and aggravated almost en- 
tirely by the left wing. 

Yet no German eager for better relations 
with Britain can discount the suspicion and 
distaste for his country that exists in the 
middle class. It was this class that was 
affected the most by the two wars. Much 
of the resentment at the changes in British 
society that brought about its eclipse have 
been transferred to the Germans. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 5, 1960] 

Top BririsH Jews Get Nazi THREATS—THREE 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT WARNED BY CALL- 
ERS—BONN EXPRESSES CONCERN-—DESECRA- 
TION SPREADS 


(By Drew Middleton) 


Lonpon, January 4.—The counselor of the 
West German Embassy expressed to the For- 
eign Office tonight his Government's deep 
indignation at the desecration of synagogues 
and private homes in West Germany by 
paintings of swastikas and Nazi slogans. 

Dr. Fritz Caspari’s assurance that his Gov- 
ernment would do its utmost to bring those 
responsible to justice coincided with another 
eruption of anti-Semitism in Britain. 

An unnamed spokesman for the British 
Nazi movement called the Press Association, 
Britain’s chief internal news service, to say 
that a number of prominent Jews had been 
selected as hostages. 

“Every time a German nationalist suffers 
by the action of the Adenauer government 
under pressure from the Jews,” the caller 
said, “one prominent Jew in this country 
will suffer likewise.” 


THREE MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT THREATENED 


Three Jewish members of Parliament and 
one former Member of Parliament have been 
victims of anonymous telephone calls. Syd- 
ney Silverman, Member for Nelson and Colne, 
was told he had been selected as a victim. 
Mr. Silverman hung up at that point. 
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The British Nazi movement also telephoned 
the homes of Dr. Barnett Stross, Labor 
Member of Parliament for Stoke-on-Trent, 
Janner, Labor Member of Parliament for 
Leicester Northwest, and Ian Mikardo, former 
Labor Member of Reading. 

“They kept me awake half the night, the 
blighters,” said Mr. Mikardo, who is a leader 
of his party’s left wing. 

Swastikas were daubed on six shops owned 
by Jews in Chapeltown neighborhood of 
Leeds, on the Royal Bath Hotel at Bourne- 
mouth and on a watchtower near Bolton in 
Lancashire. 

The attitude of the police in the areas 
concerned and at Scotland Yard is that the 
incidents are largely the work of hooligans 
infected by the German example. But the 
National Council for Civil Liberties said 
it was “deeply disturbed” at evidence that 
there were people in Britain “prepared to 
support the Nazi program.” 

“We now call on the public to assist the 
authorities in their efforts to stamp out 
the evil, which brings shame on the British 
people,” the Council’s statement said. 

Members of the Jewish community in 
London were upset by the revival of anti- 
Semitism. They saw it as the worst out- 
break since the aufumn of 1947, when anti- 
Semitism was fed by fighting between Jews 
and British troops in Palestine. 

There was reassurance for them, however, 
in the bitter criticism of British anti- 
Semites that appeared to pervade official 
circles and the unofficial but powerful body 
of opinion that makes its view felt in pubs 
and clubs. 


VIGILANTE JUSTICE URGED 

Bann, GERMANY, January 4.—A private 
vigilante type of counterterror was one of 
the measures urged in West Germany today 
to combat anti-Semitic vandals. 

The appeal found no support among re- 
sponsible authorities, but the somewhat 
dazed search for a solution of the renewed 
problem of anti-Semitism continued to agi- 
tate the country. 

The call for vigilante justice on the 
ground that only Nazi-type methods can 
work against Nazi-type ideas, came from 
two mass-circulation newspapers. 

Federal officers appeared to be thinking 
more in terms of arranging a parliamentary 
debate on the daily incidents that have oc- 
curred since the Cologne synagogue was 
defaced Christmas eve with swastikas and 
anti-Jewish slogans. 

Some politicians cautioned, however, 
against provoking’ more incidents by sur- 
rounding the problem with the publicity 
from a full-scale debate in Parliament. The 
attitude of the parliamentary leaders was 
to await the results of investigations now 
underway before deciding on a debate. 

Reports of new acts of vandalism came 
from West Berlin, where the police broke 
up a Nazilike songfest of 25 students Satur- 
day night; Bingen in Central Germany, Marl 
in Westphalia and Echterdingen in North 
Wuerttemberg. 


Ngo-Nazi STUDENTS ASSAILED 

Beruin, January 4.—West Berlin student 
leaders demanded today the expulsion of 
neo-Nazi members of the League of National 
Students from the city’s universities. 

The move came after the Rightist league 
staged a Nazi-type torchlight parade Satur- 
day night in which about 25 youths marched 
behind a swastika flag and sang Nazi songs. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 6, 1960] 
JrewisH Unrr Stes Nazr ResuRGENCE—AMERI- 
CAN COMMITTEE, IN TaLK WiTH BOoNN’s 
Envoy, Says Bras Perms Freepom 
(By Irving Spiegel) 
WasHIncTon, January 5.—Leaders of the 
American Jewish Committee said today at a 
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meeting with the West German envoy that 
West Germany was plagued by a resurgence 
of nazism, Nazis in high government posts, 
and Fascist leaders from Hungary who have 
found a haven in Germany. 

These charges were detailed in a strongly 

worded report presented to Ambassador Wil- 
helm Grewe. They named the Hungarians 
said to be involved in helping to foment the 
Nazi-like agitation. 
’ Herbert B. Ehrmann, president of the 54- 
year-old committee and head of the four- 
member delegation, said to Ambassador 
Grewe that Germany, “as in the past, is 
serving as a focal center of infection for 
anti-Semitism, which is being spread by sick, 
susceptible bigots” in other parts of the 
world. 

The recent anti-Semitic incidents in West 
Germany “threaten not only Jews but all 
free people,” he declared. 

In his first public statement on the issue, 
Ambassador Grewe said after the hour-long 
meeting at the Embassy that he disagreed 
in part with the committee’s report on the 
current Nazi resurgence. The report was 
based on information from the committee’s 
European offices. 

Mr. Grewe declared that neo-Nazi elements 
were not strong enough in his country, fi- 
nancially or in numbers, to organize the 
anti-Semitic effort. He attributed the ap- 
pearance of the swastikas on houses of wor- 
ship, particularly synagogues, to irresponsi- 
ble, youthful elements seeking publicity. 

COORDINATION HELD POSSIBLE 


He said that these incidents “might have 
been coordinated,” but not on West German 
territory. However, Mr. Ehrmann said the 
incidents indicated a disease. 

He said that former Nazi criminals still 
were in public office. On this point, Herr 
Grewe said that his government, through its 
laws, removed such persons. 

The: Ambassador took the view that there 
were many causes for the recent behavior but 
conceded he could not point to any single 
cause as the major one. 

In the delegation with Mr. Ehrmann were 
Frederick F. Greenman, chairman of the 
agency’s national executive board; Ralph 
Friedman, chairman of its foreign affairs 
committee, and Dr. John Slawson, executive 
vice president. 

The “large number of Nazi criminals in 
prominent government positions, in the 
courts, schools, and armed services,” the re- 
port said, “have helped create a climate of 
opinion in which the crimes of Hitler are 
often minimized and the general impression 
prevails in Germany that, wiilile the former 
Fuehrer may have committed some excesses, 
he contributed to the nation’s welfare. 

The report scored the “extraordinary le- 
niency by some judges” in dealing with neo- 
Nazi crimes and warned against what it 
termed “widespread public sympathy for 
antisemitism.” It called attention to the 
recent merger of seven neo-Nazi youth 
groups into a single movement of 40,000 
members. 

Further, it criticized the West German 
Government for not having outlawed the 
German Reichs party as “totalitarian, anti- 
democratic and anti-Semitic.” 

The report named Ulrich von Rudel as the 
leader of the party. For 10 years he guided 
an international anti-Semitic publication, 
Der Weg, published in Argentina. 

The report named Ferenc (Franz) Fiala, a 
former Hungarian Nazi leader, as one of the 
heads of the Hungarian group involved with 
the German Reichs party. After World War 
II, Piala was sentenced to death as a Nazi 
criminal in then democratic Hungary but 
escaped to Germany during the Hungarian 
Communist u 

The document charged that Hungarian 
Nazi group in West Germany and Austria 
under Fiala’s leadership include three for- 
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mer Nazi puppet generals, Andras Zako, Fe- 
renc Farkas de Kisbarnsk and Arpad Heney, 
all of whom were appointed by the Hungar- 
ian Nazi leader Ferenc Szalasi during the war, 
Szalasi was executed. 

Nazi propaganda, the report continued, is 
also being conducted within West Germany 
Lajos Marshalka, Istvan Alfoldi, and Dr. 
Kalman Rattkay, former Hungarian Nazi 
party members. Three Hungarian Nazi 
weekly publications, with strong anti-Semitic 
propaganda, are published in West Germany, 
the report said. 

Of particular concern, the report empha- 
sized, is the “almost complete ignorance of 
the majority of German youth regarding the 
Hitler period.” The document cited a sur- 
vey indicating that 9 out of every 10 students 
in the 15-to-17-year group either “know 
nothing about nazism, or believe that, on the 
whole, Hitler was good for Germany.” 

The committee leaders and the Ambas- 
sador agreed that a long-range educational 
program was needed to instill a conscious- 
ness of the Nazi period. 

Since its establishment, the American 
Jewish Committee, which has its headquar- 
ters in its new building at 56th Street and 
Third Avenue in New York, has been devoted 
to combating bigotry and discrimination 
and safeguarding ghe civil’ and religious 
right of Jews. 


Bonn Is Urncep To Acr 


Seven national Jewish organizations de- 
clared last night that “Germany remains 
the breeding ground of anti-Semitism.” 
They called on the West German Govern- 
ment to “take fundamental social measures” 
against such infection. 

Evidence thus far, they said, does not in- 
dicate that recent anti-Semitic acts around 
the world were “the result of central plan- 
ning or direction,” although such events 
were called cause for concern.and close at- 
tention. U.S. incidents, they said, appear to 
be the work of cranks and hoodlums imi- 
tating German examples. 

The seven groups are the American Jewish 
Congress, Jewish “Labor Committee, Jewish 
War Veterans of the U.S.A., National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America, and United 
Synagogues of America. 

Their statement said there was no oc- 
casion to doubt the sincerity of the West 
German Government in its denunciation of 
anti-Semitic acts and its measures taken 
against perpetrators. But the statement 
added that former Nazis occupied positions 
of power in the Government. 

They complained that no systematic ef- 
forts have been made to educate the Ger- 
man people away from the racist and fanat- 
ically nationalistic ideologies of nazism, and 
said German schools were especially deficient 
in this regard. 

In Orange, N.J., Rabbi Joachim Prinz, 
president of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, said the anti-Semitic activities around 
the world might be part of a coordinated ef- 
fort to demonstrate that a formal anti- 
Semitic movement still flourishes. 

Rabbi Prinz said that this was the strong 
suspicion of Jewish leaders with whom he 
had talked by telephone in London, Paris, 
Stockholm, and Buenos Aires and that it 
was indicated in reports from Germany and 
elsewhere. 


INTERNATIONAL PLOT SUGGESTED 


Tet Aviv, Israr., January 5.—Minister of 
Justice Pinhas Rosen said in the Knesset 
(Parliament) tonight that an international 
conspiracy might be behind the rash of 
anti-Jewish manifestations, 

Mr. Rosen acknowledged that there was 
no definite proof but he said there was no 
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other explanation for 
various countries. He 
German language had 
instances, 





The Way of Integrity in TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


JAVITS. Mr. President. The 
searching examination to which pro- 
graming in the television industry is 
currently being subjected as a conse- 
quence of the quiz show exposures has 
demonstrated the need for a set of stand. 
ards of ethics to govern the industry. 
The public’s indignation and shock at 
the disclosures of dishonesty and decep- 
tion have presented a moral issue which 
concerns all of us. In this connection, I 
have found the sermon of Rabbi Ben 
Zion Bokser, spiritual leader of the For- 
est Hills Jewish Center, Queens, Long 
Island, on the ethical lesson to be learned 
to be especially cogent and moving. I 
ask unanimous consent that the sermon 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Tue Way or INTecriry 
(By Rabbi Ben Zion Bokser) 3 

There are many books of philosophy 
which deal with the issues of ethics and 
morality. Life’s greatest lessons, however, 
are learned in the school of experience, our 
Own experience and the experience of other 
people. I propose to discuss the moral sit- 
uation of our time, and I would like to do 
so by reference to the experiences of two 
men, One lived long ago in the days of the 
Bible; his name was Noah. The other is a 
contemporary, a teacher of literature and a 
ne quiz winner; his name is Charles Van 

ren. 

There is no need to review the details in 
the sad of Van Doren’s rise to fame 
and his fall from it. I feel sad in dealing 
with this unhappy story, because I know the 
Van Doren family. The father of Charles 
has appeared in the Eternal Light summer 
radio program, whieh I am privileged to 
edit. He is a person of great wisdom and I 
have deep affections for him. I know how 





name covered with shame. 
sympathy and not with anger. 

Charles Van Doren was the chief. partici- 
pant in a hoax on the American people. He 
allowed himself to be ted before the 
country as the know-it-all of eat but 
the whole thing was a fraud. And then 
when the truth began to come out he con 
tinued to proclaim his innocence before the 
TV audience and before a grand jury. He. 
confessed when he had no other way out... 

Let me say, however, that I regard him 
not only as @ perpetrator of a hoax but also: 
as its chief victim. 


The producers and their associates, the 
sponsors and their public relations 
agers tempted him. They him fab-' 
ulous riches and they talked him:out of his; 
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stated in the plural rather than the singular 
since this is the individual's confession. And 
the answer is that it is to teach us the col- 


What tempted Van Doren? He spoke about 
a service to education as one of his motives. 
I think this was a rationalization, to satisfy 
@ troubled conscience. Even if the quiz 
shows had not been , this was not a 
service to education. Education does not 
consist in the knowledge of an odd assort- 
ment of facts. Education consists in the 
knowledge of how to find truth, how to think 


_ through problems. 


Why did the people follow these programs 
with such excitement? Some, no doubt, felt 
they were having,an educational experi- 
ence; they saw learning in action. But oth- 
ers watched it as they watch a boxing match. 
It was a fight, egghead pitted against egg- 
head. And they received the vicarious thrill 
of watching someone get rich. It satisfied 
their own hidden wish to get something for 
nothing, to get rich in a spectacular and 
dramatic fashion. Mr. Van Doren agreed 
to become an actor in this drama not to 
promote culture, but to promote himself, 
as he reluctantly admitted before the con- 
gressional committee. He was tempted by 
the offer to get rich quick. 

The worship of fame and riches as the 
highest goals of life is unfortunately part 
of our society, and it cuts deep into every 
aspect of life. Ever since I remember, con- 
gressional committees have been investigat- 
ing corrupt practices in public life and they 
have found corruption wherever they have 
turned, in politics, in labor, in big business, 
and in little business. Did not an assistant 
to the President, Mr. Sherman Adams, resign 
under fire because he was exposed as corrupt 
and dishonest? A hundred other witnesses 
on the TV quiz scandal lied before the grand 
jury. Mr. Van Doren’s action was not 
unique. It was within the pattern of the 
low morality which prevails in the land. 

I live in a sheltered world and I do not 
know all’ the pressures of life, but from 
where I sit I have seen ample evidence of 
the depth of corruption in all walks of 
American life. I have been offered bribes 
to recommend a particular band of musi- 
cians for weddings, to say a gcod word for a 
particular childrens’ camp. I have been in- 
vited to pay cash rather than by check and 
save money on the sales tax; I have been 
offered money to give my name as editor of 
an encyclopedia without having to do any 
editing; I have been invited to falsify costs 
of repairing my car in order to cheat the 
insurance company. The people who made 
these offers were fine people. They made 
these offers because everybody or nearly 
everybody is doing the same thing, because 
they do not regard fraud as evil. 

I would like to refer to the other char- 
acter whose experience I regard as vital to 
our problem, Noah. This is what the Bible 
tells us about Noah: “Noah was a righteous 
man, whole-hearted in his generation; Noah 
walked with God.” The rabbis wonder why 
the text adds the phrase “in his generation.” 
One answer is that it is to set forth the true 
measure of his greatness. He lived in a gen- 
eration that was deceitful and corrupt. 
Nevertheless, in that generation he mustered 
the strength to be righteous. And when he 
spoke he was wholehearted. The word 
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“wholehearted” has the same meaning as the 
Latin “integer,” which also means whole. 
This Latin word gave us the English term 
“integrity.” This was Noah. He lived in a 
corrupt generation, but he was a man of 
integrity. . 

We say this of Charles Van Doren. The fact 
that we live in a corrupt world does not con- 
done his action. He should have known bet- 
ter. I do not mean to throw stones at him. 
In his confession he said that, alas, the past 
cannot be changed. It is not true. In 
Judaism the past can be changed through 
true penitence. Every man can redeem him- 
self if he wills it sincerely, deeply. 

But I have preached this sermon not for 
Van Doren’s benefit, but for ours. 

We are all tempted on occasions to trans- 
gress morality for the sake of advancing our 
status, our power, our wealth. We are 
tempted to do it because we know everybody 
else is doing it. Let this be a lesson to us. 
Everybody can be wrong. We don’t need to 
be a conformist to evil. The test of a man 
is in his strength to say “no” to attractive 
propositions. Our ideal is not the weak man 
who succumbs but the strong man of whom 
it is said that he was a righteous man, @ 
man of integrity in his generation. 

Let me add one word more. The Biblical 
description of Noah adds ®Noah walked with 
God.” It is a helpful footnote to the story. 
Noah was strong to resist the temptations of 
his world because he felt that God was close 
to him. Morality has weakened ig our time 
because the sense of God’s presence has de- 
clined among us. If we are not accountable 
before God, then anything goes as long as we 
can get away with it. But we are accountable 
before God and He sees our misdeeds even 
when no one else sees us. Van Doren’s con- 
fessions opened a window tc the soul of a 
man under God’s judgment. For 3 
he has had no peace, he said. I believe it. 
One of the reasons our generation is often 
so troubled and mentally sick is because it 
is being smitten by a God of judgment who 
demands integrity and chastises corruption. 
Tranquilizers will not give us peace, but 
integrity will. ” 

We shall be strengthened to meet the test 
of the world’s temptation by being strong 
in our sense of God's presence. Let us walk 
with God in our hearts and then we shall do 
what is right even in our generation. 





Dr. Robert O’Neill, a Great Montanan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
believe most of us in the U.S. Senate will 
agree that far too often a public expres- 
sion of appreciation for an individual’s 
contributions or talents is withheld until 
retirement or even death. 

This fall an energetic community in 
my State, Roundup, Mont., took upon 
itself the task of showing its doctor, now 
in the prime of his medical career, how 
much it has appreciated his services for 
the past 20 years. The local residents 
organized Dr. Robert O’Neill Day on No- 
vember 27, 1959. It was their way of 
showing how they feel about Dr. O’Neill 
and how much they appreciate his 20 
years of service as the community doctor 
and outstanding civic leader. 
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This is an example of the fine spirit 
these folks have. The Roundup com- 
munity has had more than its share of 
economic bad luck in recent years be- 
cause of depressed mining conditions. 
However, they have a great will to move 
ahead, and Dr. O’Neill has been a major 
voice in this public spirit. 

I am especially pleased that Dr. 
O'Neill was so honored, for he is one of 
my closest friends. This is a friendship 
of many years, one that I shall cherish 
for many years to come. 

I again wish to extend my very best 
wishes to Dr. and Mrs. O’Neill and their 
two fine daughters. It is indeed heart- 
warming to find a situation where there 
is such a mutual admiration as between 
the O’Neills and the Roundup commu- 
nity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have two newspaper articles 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
one from the December 6, 1959, issue of 
the Great Falls Tribune, and the other 
from the December 13, 1959, issue of the 
Montana Standard. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the Great Falls Tribune, Dec. 6, 1959] 
RounpDuP Pays TRIBUTE TO Dr. R. T. O'NEILL 
(By Louise Rasmussen) 

Rounpvup.—About a thousand friends and 
well-wishers gathered at the Roundup High 
School gymnasium Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 27, to pay homage to Dr. Robert T. 
O’Neill on his completion of 20 years of serv- 
ice to the community. 

O’Neill has endeared himself to the 
Roundup area, not only through his un- 
selfish, faithful ministrations to the sick and 
aged, but for his service to the community 
in many other ways. The community is pre- 


senting almost $1,800 in cash to the Roundup - 


Memorial Hospital as a living memorial to 
its doctor. 

An interesting program was presented for 
O'Neill with William S. Mather acting as 
master of ceremonies. There was an unusual 
sidelight to the program, Dr. O’Neill is Dem- 
ocratic county chairman and Mather the 
Republican county chairman. 

Mrs, Sid (Marybelle) Smith of Billings, a 
lifelong friend of O’Neill, told of the doctor’s 
early life in Anaconda. She described the 
eventful days of their childhood in the 
Smelter City’s “Goosetown,” in the shadow 
of St. Peter’s Catholic Church and the Ana- 


, conda Co. smelter stack. 


A nun, Sister Dominica, inspired O’Neill to 
study medicine. He started his college edu- 
cation at Gonzaga University, Spokane, and 
completed medical training at Creighton 
University, Omaha. 

Others who spoke during the program 
were Dr. Paul J. Sullivan, of Billings, a 
classmate of Dr. O’Neill at Creighton, and 
Father Patrick J. Morgan, pastor of St. 
Benedict’s Parish at Roundup. 

Dr. O’Neill has always had an active in- 
terest in sports, from boxing and basketball 
in his younger days to golf and fierce parti- 
sanship for all of the Roundup High School 
activities. He also sponsors a comic basket- 
ball game each year for the March of Dimes, 
in which he usually plays and many times 
has been high-point man. 

Dr. and Mrs. O’Neill came to Roundup in 
1989 from White Sulphur Springs. Their 
two daughters, Sharon and Kathleen, were 
graduated from high school here and from 
Montana State University in 1959. Both 
girls now reside in Yakima, Wash., one 
teaching school, the other a pharmacist at 
the medical center there, 
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Congratulations were presented by Dr. 
R. E. Smalley, of Billings, a former Roundup 
resident, and Dr. Herbert Caraway of Bil- 
lings, immediate past-president of the Mon- 
tana Medical Association. Congratulatory 
telegrams from Senators JAMES E, MuRRAY 
and Mrxe MANSFIELD were read. 

In O’Neill’s short talk, he said the eve- 
ning had left him with the sincere desire to 
practice here until his days are done. He 
paid tribute to the late S. A. Crouse of Mus- 
selshell County, calling him the greatest 
doctor he ever knew. Following his talk, 
the crowd gave him a standing ovation. 

Musical entertainment before and after 
the program was presented by Nat Allen of 
Ryegate at the organ and Ralph Gildroy at 
the piano. 


[From the Montana Standard, Dec. 13, 1959] 
ANACONDA Boy MAKES Goop—PARTY IN 
Rounpup Honors PHYSICIAN 


More than a thousand people of Roundup 
and vicinity turned out recently to honor 
Dr. Robert T. O'Neill, a native of Anaconda, 
as he rounded out 20 years of service in that 
community. About half those present had a 
special reason to honor the good physician. 
He had assisted in bringing them into the 
world. But there were numerous other rea- 
sons to pay tribute to Dr. O’Neill. He has 
been a fine citizen in the Roundup com- 
munity. 

We think the people of Roundup showed 
exceptionally good judgment in staging a 
party for their doctor. Doctors are getting 
scarce in Montana and elsewhere in the 
West. As the population grows, they will 
be even more difficult to find. 

A report just completed by the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
(WICHE) gives us the lowdown. 

Entitled “The West’s Medical Manpower 
Needs,” the report lists two major conclu- 
sions: 

1. The 18 Western States must substan- 
tially expand their nine existing medical 
schools and set up at least three new 
schools. 

2. Planning for such expansion must begin 
now, since it takes 8 years or more to build 
@ new medical school and graduate new 
physicians. 

Three Montanans are on the commission. 
They are Dr. Frank McPhail, of Great Falls; 
Dr. Gordon Castle, a member of the faculty 
of Montana State University, and Paul Work- 
ing, Wilsall. 

The report showed that the entire West 
had a ratio of 137 doctors per 100,000 popu- 
lation in 1957. But in Montana the same 
year the ratio was 95 doctors per 100,000 
population. 

It was recommended that the establish- 
ment of a regional medical school would 
probably work well for Montana, Wyoming, 
and Idaho since the population growth of 
these three States is expected to be slower 
than other Western States. 

In its peak year of 1950, Montana had 31 
freshmen in all medical schools, but in 1957 
the. number had dropped to 24. And the 
report indicated that the outlook is for a 
continued decline in the number of Mon- 
tana medical students entering schools. 
There. were some 20 medical students eligible 
to attend medical schools last year but the 
legislature allocated enough money to send 
only four, the report indicated. 

Moreover, it is getting more and more 
difficult for young men aspiring to become 
doctors to gain entrance in out-of-State 
medical schools. Other States have enough 
such students to fill their own schools to 
capacity. 

The Roundup Record-Tribune had this to 
say concerning Dr. O’Neill: 
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“It is a privilege to live In a community 
where some individual builds a little snow- 
ball with an idea, and that idea turns out 
so good that the whole community rolls and 
pushes’ it and suddenly what do we have— 
a new hospital, a new high school, a new 
church, community TV, and now a very 
successful Dr. O’Neill Day.” 

It would seem that money spent in edu- 
cating a medical student is indeed a good 
investment. And it is certain that another 
Anaconda boy has made good, 





Dictatorship for U.S. Civil Aviation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, there is 
growing alarm among private and busi- 
ness pilots in this country over the arbi- 
trary attitude toward civilian aviation 
taken by the Federal Aviation Agency. 
An editorial on this subject is contained 
in a December release by the largest and 
one of the most outstanding organiza- 
tions representing private and business 
pilots, the Aircraft Owners Pilots 
Association. The editorial also points 
to: the obvious broad delegations of au- 
thority in the Federal Aviation Act 
passed in 1958, which make the arbi- 
trary exercise of powers possible by the 
Federal Aviation Agency. 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and ask unanimous 
consent to have the release printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

First year’s operation of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 has revealed that civil avia- 
tion in the United States has been placed in 
the hands of a dictatorship with little right 
of appeal from its decrees, the AOPA Pilot 
says editorially in its December issue which 
is now being distributed. The Pilot is the 
official magazine of the 75,000-member Air- 
craft Owners & Pilots Association (AOPA). 
Text of the editorial follows: 

“We've had just about a year of the FAA 
now. Because it so closely affects everything 
about our flying, we’ve watched it with care, 
sometimes with concern, sometimes with ap- 
proval. One thing is certainly true: the FAA 


is a lot different from the old CAA, or any of . 


its predecessors. It’s aggressive, tough, 
forthright, fast-acting, and—above all— 
virtually the mirror of its Administrator, 
‘Pete’ Quesada. It’s also well on its way to 
becoming one of the biggest Government 
bureaus in the history of the country. 

“AOPA has praised Quesada and the FAA 
on @ number of occasions. We've criticized 
them-on others. Now that we have a year’s 
work behind us we think we can look at the 
FAA fairly objectively, and reflect on the 
overall results. 

“From a broad, overall point of view, we 
don’t like much of what we’ve seen. We like 
even less what we think we can see ahead. 
Because it’s quite clear now that civil avia- 
tion is in the hands of a dictatorship. This 
is not to say that Mr. Quesada is a Hitler; 
far from it. He’s one of the nicest guys 
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you’d want to know, as are most of his peo~ 
ple. He’s been helpful, considerate, and we've 
yet to find that he ‘speaks with a forked 
tongue,’ as the Indiahs put it. 

“It’s the basic law which makes FAA the 
dictatorship it actually is. It’s not the fault 
of Quesada & Co. that they have almost 
unlimited authority to do what they please, 
virtually without question. It is the fault of 
the Federal Aviation Act—specifically, the 
Members of Congress who slid this act into 
being while giving the impression they were 
somehow saving the civilized world from ab- 
solute and total destruction. 

“We see now, a year later, that civil avia- 
tion must have an absolutely independtnt 
source of appeal from arbitrary or capricious 
acts of FAA officials. We saw it a year ago, 
but foolishly let ourselves get talked out of 
it in a general aviation meeting—as did every 
other major civil aviation organization ex- 
cept one: the Flying Farmers. Their presi- 
dent held out to the bitter end, and we've 
ashamed to say that we encouraged him to go 
along with the majority and stop insisting on 
a source of appeal from the acts of the FAA, 
@ source something like the CAB used to be 
when we had the CAA. — 

“Looking back on this year, we feel that 
this lack of unbiased appeal is the greatest 
single need. We now have many instances 
on the record in which FAA officials have 
acted arbitrarily and with frequent disre- 
gard for the facts. In airspace matters they 
tell all and sundry that they and they alone 
can and will make deeisions for us all, and 
all of us have been fighting for the past year 
just to get their permission to sit in a room 
(as we used to do once a week) and discuss 
airspace problems, all of which ar» of daily 
and pressing concern to all users of the air- 
space. 

“Most glaring of this year’s case histories 
to AOPA, of course, is the arbitrary manner 
in which the FAA has railroaded into being 
the new medical rules. They didn’t care a 
damn what anyone else thought, they said so 
frankly, and ordered the new rules into be~- 
ing with hardly a shred of factual evidence 
to support their actions—another fact which 
they candidly admit. 

“FAA officials insist, of course, that we do 
have constitutional safeguards. One of these 
they talk about so much is called the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, which requires all 
Government agencies to give the people 
affected by their acts a chance to be heard. 
The FAA complies with this. Once you’ve 
been heard they ignore you—-but they've 
complied with the law. Only other recourse 
is the Federal courts. Best legal advice 
AOPA can get is that this is a hopeless busi- 
ness, from a practical point of view. The 
courts, we’re told, will merely see to it that 
FAA abides by the law. They will not chal- 
lenge, for example, the position of the newly 
created Civil Air Surgeon on heart conditions, 
diabetes, or nervous disorders. Under the 
old CAA, civil aviation did have an appeal, 
and the CAB invariably overruled CAA of- 
ficials when it appeared they were being arbi- 
trary and capricious. The CAB was staffed 
with aviation people competent to judge, 
something the courts cannot do. 

“As we see it, this lack of practical safe- 
guards makes the FAA a dangerous distator- 
ship. Mr. Quesada is friendly and under- 
standing. But the next man may not be, 
and the abuses could treble overnight. 
Granted, the old democratic processes do 
slow things down, while affected people dis- 
cuss and debate. But that’s the principle 
on which our country was founded, 
neither the FAA, nor any. other branch of 
Government which is supposed to be waging 
the people, has any business 
Ahat’s why AOPA has joined with > Bagger Air 
Line Pilots Association in objecting to the 
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arbitrary manner in which the FAA has said 
airline pilots after age 
airline pilots 


: ‘When a man assumes a public trust, 
should consider himself as public prop- 





Cobb Creek Reservoir, Okla. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news item 
entitled “Dam Finished, Users Saving 
Half Million,” which appeared in the 
Anadarko Daily News on December 4, 
1959, and an editorial on the same sub- 
ject which was published in the same 
newspaper on December 9. 

This news item tells about the com- 
pletion of the Cobb Creek Reservoir, 
which will serve as a source of water 
supply for Anadarko, Okla., and other 
municipalities, as well as supply water 
for irrigation of approximately 12,000 
acres of land. 

The work that was performed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in constructing 
this project is exceptional, and the Bu- 
reau is to be congratulated on the fine 
work they did and the economies they 
made possible to keep the project under 
the estimated cost. 

The news items was the subject of an 
editorial of December 9, 1959, under the 
byline of Wallace Kidd, and the editorial 
says some very complimentary things 
about the personnel of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the way in which they 
entered into the community life of the 
city of Anadarko. Both the article and 
the editorial should be of interest to 
those who are interested in the opera- 
tion of this Department of our Federal 
Government. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were odered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Anadarko Daily News, Dec. 4, 
1959] 
Dam FINISHED, Users SAVING HALF MILLION 

The Fort Cobb Dam has been completed, it 
Was announced today by O. O. Crane, Wash- 
ita Basin project engineer for the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Not only that, but the water users have 
already saved over half a million dollars on 
their repayment contract with the Govern- 
ment. 

Crane said the Cook Construction Co., 
Which built the dam, had completed the 
work at a cost which was over $160,000 below 
the bid price and over half a million dollars 
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_ That means, he said, that the water users 
will have that much less to pay back before 
the dam and reservoir become theirs. 

Actual work on the dam was completed 
November 16 and Crane wrote the construc- 
tion firm a letter of acceptance for the 
Government on November 19. 

Today Crane received the release on con- 
tract signed by Cook. 

Notice to proceed on construction of the 
dam was given on February 11, 1958, and the 
company had 700 calendar days in which to 
complete the job. It used only 643 days. 

During that time 512,044 man-hours of 
work went into the dam and the company’s 
payroll poured $1,178,532 into the area econ- 
omy. 

The dam is about 5 miles north of Fort 
Cobb on Cobb Creek. It is 101 feet high and 
9,800 feet long, containing 3,740,000 cubic 
yards of dirt fill. The reservoir capacity is 
142,600 acre-feet of water. 

Cecil Tackett, the Bureau's field engineer 
on the job,-.is now slated for transfer to the 
San Angelo, Tex., project, and will leave for 
there in the latter part of January, Crane 
said. Crane said other Bureau personnel 
who have worked on the dam project will 
now work on the aqueduct. 

He said Wayne E. Stewart had been em- 
ployed as caretaker of the dam by the Fort 
Cobb Master Conservancy District and 
would move into the house at the dam about 
December 14. 

Control of the entire project will be turned 
over to the conservancy district officials 
when the aqueduct is completed and delivery 
of water begun. 

In regard to the half million doliar saving 
for the water users, Crane said that was just 
on construction of the dam itself and said 
other savings were being made on Bureau 
overhead and aqueduct construction as well 
as on many other smaller items, and these, 
too, will reduce the repayment contract. 
[From The Anadarko Daily News, Dec. 9, 

1959] 


Not Krpinc 
(By Wallace Kidd) 


If you expect to hear someone complain 
about the continual waste of money im gov- 
ernment—and you most certainly can expect 
it—reach back behind the waste basket for 
your December 4 issue of the Daily News. 
There you'll find a story about the comple- 
tion of the Fort Cobb Reservoir, companion 
project to the Foss Reservoir, of the Federal 
Bureau of Reclamation Washita project. 

Sure, everyone knew the reservoir would 
be completed, though the majority doubted 
it would ever be started. “So,” you say, 
“there must be some other reason than that 
for saving a clipping from the December 4 
Daily News.” And you're so right. The 
reason that clipping should be saved is to 
remind you that there are government 
agencies and independent contractors deal- 
ing with government agencies who are in- 
terested in saving taxpayers’ money. 

Down in black and white, where you can 
know exactly what the fellow said, is a state- 
ment from C. O. “Spike” Crane, Washita 
project engineer, which says the Fort Cobb 
Reservoir has been completed in 57 less days 
than scheduled and at a cost of over $160,000 
below the bid price. Do you realize what 
that means? It’s a savings of over a half 
million dollars below the repayment con- 
tract agreed to by the residents of Anadarko 
and Fort Cobb and Western Farmers Elec- 
tric Cooperative—an industry without whose 
agreement the Washita project might well 
have never happened. 

That’s a strange twist to-much all of us 
have said about Government projects and 
about all agencies which spend taxpayers’ 
money. And it’s a fine thing to note. It 
puts confidence at the local level into some- 
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thing that probably deserves more than any 
of us have given in recent years—the Federal 
Government. 

Here in this area we’ve come to appreciate 
and consider the Bureau of Reclamation a 
part of the community. Its employees have 
become active in civic organizations, 
churches, school activities, youth work. 
Now we find on record a performance that 
brings added worth to having these people 
as our neighbors and friends. Fort Cobb has 
found the same experience with the Cook 
Construction Co. employees as well as those 
assigned by the Bureau of Reclamation. It’s 
an experience contrary to much that has 
been. planted in the public’s mind by cynics 
and those without actual experience with 
Federal agencies and contractors dealing 
with those agencies. 

We have benefited from the presence of 
these reclamation project workers in recent 
months. We'll continue to benefit from 
their performance for the full repayment 
period of the project. 





Language Training in Armed Services of 
Strategic Importance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, for some 
months the Defense Department has had 
under consideration a move which could 
drastically curtail the work of the Army 
Language School at Monterey, Calif. In 
this connection, I invite the attention of 
my colleagues to an excellent article in 
the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal, writ- 
ten by Col. James L. Collins, Command- 
dant of the Army Language School... In 
his article Colonel Collins does a most 
convincing job of pointing up the stra- 
tegic importance of placing greater em- 
phasis on language training in our 
armed services. With the Soviets giving 
priority attention to training thousands 
of linguists, I agree with Colonel Collins 
that “much more need to be done, and 
time is at our heels.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal, 
Jan. 2, 1960] 


LANGUAGE ScHoo.t Curer Stresses STRATEGIC 
Neeps; Crres Soviets’ Great Errort 


(By Col. James L. Collins, Jr., U.S. Army 
Commandant) 


In recent months the U.S. Army Language 
School has been the object of congressional 
and military interest unprecedented in its 
18 years of service to the Army and the 
national defense effort. The consensus of 
most observers has been that the schoo] can 
and should play a significant role in Govern- 
ment language training, an area where stra- 
tegic considerations are becoming more im- 
portant than the educational ones. 

It is a strategic area because the U.S.S.R. 
has devoted great effort to the training of 
skilled linguists who introduce Soviet meth- 
ods and ideology to the uncommitted third 
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of the world. In countering these military 
and propaganda gambits this country, the 
Army inoluded, must produce people who 
can get our Western ideas and ideals across. 
This requires a knowledge of the language 
and thought patterns of the peoples with 
whom we are dealing. If we fail to do this 
we cannot discharge the responsibilities of 
free world leadership to which we have fal- 
len heir. 

The Army alone has Men, money, and ma- 
terials in 70 different foreign lands yet only 
about 1 out of 30 of our thousands of 
military and civilian representatives abroad 
can even carry on a passable conversation in 
the language of the country in which they 
are living. Almost everyone who has studied 
the problem agrees that language training is 
of the same order of importance as the tech- 
nological race. 

WORLD’S FINEST 

In the midst of the diverse speculation 
on, among other matters, the future utiliza- 
tion of the Army Language School—an in- 
stitution generally acknowledged by scholars 
the world over as the finest place for lan- 
guage study anywhere—it might be worth- 
while to outline the circumstances which 
gave rise to the ALS. 

The school is the outgrowth of the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Service Language School 
(MISLS), which, in 1941, was conceived in 
secrecy by a small group of imaginative 
Army officers, whe recognizing the threat of 
war between Japan and the United States, 
were convinced of the need for an intel- 
ligence unit, equal to the language test. 

After an exhaustive search of a narrow 
field of possible instructors, these officers 
decided that it was from among the Nisei 
in America, the second generation of Ameri- 
cans of Japanese descent, that the faculty 
and trainees might be found and prepared 
for the work ahead. Thousands of these 
young men were screened but only a scant 
few were suitably proficient or had the back- 
ground to absorb the intense training needed 
to meet the challenge. 

On November 1, 1941, the school was 
opened in an abandoned hangar at the 
Presidio of San Francisco’s Crissy Field. 
There were 60 students and a handful of 
instructors. Forty-five men were graduated 
in the first class, 

CRACK ENEMY BATTLE PLANS 

These “guinea pig” language specialists 
were instrumental in translating the Im- 
perial Japanese Navy battle plans, which 
proved to be a major factor in the U.S. Navy 
dealing the Japanese Fleet its worst defeat 
in naval history off the northeast coast of 
the Philippines. Likewise, the complete 
Japanese plans for the defense of the Philip- 
pine Islands were made known through the 
work of early graduates. 

Moved to Camp Savage and later . Fort 
Snelling, Minn., MISLS was an established 
service school by autumn of 1944 and had 
turned out some 1,600 enlisted graduates, 142 
officer candidates and 53 officers, nearly all 
of whom were Nisei. By June 1946 the 
school had graduated more than 6,000 men 
who served in some 130 different Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps units and on loan to our 
allies, Many were attached to the Joint 
Intelligence Center, Pacific theater, with 
headquarters in Hawaii. Ten-man teams of 
linguists were selected for headquarters as- 
signments with more than a score of in- 
fantry divisions in the Pacific. Other 
language teams were assigned to the Joint 
Intelligence Collecting Agency, which later 
combined with British intelligence to form 
the Southeast Asia Translator and Inter- 
rogator Center in New Delhi. Groups were 
assigned to Merrill’s Marauders, Mar’s Task 
Force, Far Eastern Air Forces, and to the 
Headquarters of the China-Burma-India 
theater, 
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ORANGE CRATES TO TV 


Since its establishment at the Presidio of 
Monterey, Calif.,. in 1946, the school has 
grown from its primitive state in 1941, when 
it had orange crates for desks, to a well 
equipped institute complete with a wide ar- 
ray of teaching aids. -These include elec- 
tronically equipped, ultramodern language 
laboratories and a closed-circuit television 
system. 

Widely used in World War II, the linguist 
is of equal if not greater importance to the 
modern Army and the Army of the future, 
Today 28 languages are taught at the school, 
ranging from Arabic and Albanian to Ukrain- 
ian and Vietnamese. Also represented on 
the curriculum are more common languages 
like French, German, Spanish, Italian, and 
Portuguese. Yet these languages do not oc- 
cupy the preeminent place accerded them at 
most-civilian colleges. Russian and Chinese 
claim the energies of almost half the student 
body. 

Nearly 1,800 students ranging from colonel 
to private, come here each year from all 
walks of military life. This month, on Octo- 
ber 23, the 25,000th student was graduated. 
He symbolizes the millions of hours of in- 
tense, 6-hour-a-day language instruction 
over nearly two decades. That man is Sfc. 
Simon Ramos, a student of Arabic of the 
Tith Special Forces Group at Fort Bragg. A 
cursory glance at the names on the gradua- 
tion roster which bracket his reveals the wide 
requiremenf for military personnel skilled in 
foreign languages. 

In Sergeant Ramos’ class were several 
young enlisted college graduates destined to 
become translators and a lieutenant colonel 
who will report for duty with the U.S. mili- 
tary mission to Saudi Arabia. Ranked No. 4 
academically in a class of 11 studerits, Ser- 
geant Ramos, to the casual observer, is not 
readily or logically identifiable with the av- 
erage student one might encounter in a typi- 
cal college Arabic class. A career soldier, the 
27-year-old paratrooper belongs to a unit 
organized in response to the new military 
doctrines which in turn are the outgrowth of 

nuclear weapons and advanced concepts of 
modern warfare. Today’s Army demands 
highly skilled professional military forces of 
great mobility, capable of operating any- 
where on the face of the globe. Nuclear com- 
bat will involve not only armed forces, but 
entire populations over widespread areas. A 
knowledge of foreign languages obviously has 
become an intellectual sidearm indispensa~ 
ble to the modern soldier. Not only his life 
but a vital mission may hang in the balance 
of his linguistic ability. - 

SERGEANT STUDIES ARABIC 

A high school graduate, Sergeant Ramos 
could never have studied an exotic language 
like Arabic in secondary schools in this 
country. Had he gone on to college 10 years 
ago with the intention of studying that 
language, he would have been fortunate to 
find a half dozen universities offering a 
course in Arabic. Even then, unless he was 
an unusually gifted scholar, he could never 
have acquired the practical skills in the lan- 
guage which will be demanded of him in 
future military assignments. 

Because of this situation, there is now an 
Army Language School, where practical work 
is geared to actual military necessities. Such 
realistic exercises as prisoner-of-war interro- 
gation, map problems, document translation 
and intelligence techniques are used in lan- 
guage teaching. Quite naturally all of these 
are utterly foreign to language teachers in 
public schools and colleges. 

TWENTY-EIGHT LANGUAGE DEPARTMENTS 

To offer highly specialized training of this 
sort to men like Sergeant Ramos, the Army 
Language School has amassed a faculty that 
is as heterogenous a body of men as can be 
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found anywhere. Nearly 450 civilians hail«- 
ing from 10 different foreign countries, staff 
the 28 language departments now in opera- 
tion. Among them are former generals, engi- 
neers and diplomats—even ex-royalty. Only 
@ group of people like these can provide the 
kind of authentic training for day- 
to-day realities which will help equip Army 
personnel to interrogate riflemen in Russian 
or map out impromptu battlefield strategy 
in German with an officer of that NATO 
member nation in the event of a Soviet-bloc 
attack in Europe. 

But language ments are not limited 
to combat applica For centuries coun- 
tries throughout the world have been im- 
porting foreign experts to aid them in eco- 
nomic or military projects. America was one 
of the first nations to do this when, in 1777, 
Gen. George Washintgon brought Baron von 
Steuben to our shores to train the Continen- 
tal Army. Today it is American technical 
teams that provide military know-how to 
friendly nations across the face of the globe. 
Nearly 40 percent of our Army is stationed 
in more than 70 foreign countries of the 


_ world. 


Money talks, they say, or in this case mill- 
tary aid, but the billions of dollars we have 
expended have not yet proved to be bilingual. 
Because the dollars and complex defense 
weapons we make available to friendly na- 
tions obviously cannot speak for themselves, 
many Army officers and men who will staff - 
our military missions and advisory groups 
come, to the Army Language School each 
year to acquire foreign language talents. It 
is at the point of contact between the aid 
extended and the aid accepted where much 
of the success of the operation is determined. 
The point can either be an area of friction 
or an area of smocth understanding. 

Fundamentally, it is a matter of efficiency 
and human relations; hence, there are in- 
creased requirements for key people to speak 
foreign languages, Qualified linguists are 
also needed by the many joint headquarters 
maintained by nations of the free world. 
The growth of the student body at the 
school, from 350 in 1947 to some 1,800 in 
fiscal year 1959, reflects these increased de- 
mands. 

The practical fluency they acquire at the 
Presidio of Monterey will result in more ef- 
ficient use of American equipment by Allied 
military units and, as a concomitant, con- 
siderable monetary savitigs. American com- 
mitments abroad are huge. We are allied 
with more than 40 natons of the free world. 
In addtion, we provide training personnel 
and material in support of some 200 Allied 
divisions. The reason for this far-flung 
system of national defense is, of course, col- 
lective security. But collective security 
pacts will mean little if Allied units cannot 
function cohesively. 

Optimum efficiency can be achieved only if 
we have optimum communication at every 
level of operation; this goal can only be 
reached if we have technical specialists who 
can translate American military concepts 
and strategy not only into other languages 
but into other thought patterns as well. 

TRAINING PAYS OFF BIG 


The value of bilingual personnel is reflected 
in countless phases of operations abroad: 
there are questions of public relations in 
strange lands, of Maison, of international 
command—and ultimately down to such 
specifics as showing a Turkish or Chinese 
Nationalist technician how to repair tank 
treads. The relatively small cost of training 
artillery officers, ordnance men, and other 
specialists to speak a foreign language— 
roughly $2,200 for a 47-week course encom~- 
passing 1,380 hours of classroom work—is re- 
covered thousands upon thousands of times 
over in the efficiency, good will and under- 
standing that stem from their increased 
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ability to communicate with their foreign 
counterparts. 
American private enterprise, always proud 


language that it has taken a page 
from the Army’s manual of management 
philosophy in the importance 
of linguistic skills for their international 
representatives. The New York Times re- 
ported just a short time ago that “a great 
upsurge is taking place in the. teaching of 
languages. Business concerns sending work- 
ers abroad want them on speaking terms 
with the people they deal with.” 

What is basically essential to American 
business interests is selling items of manu- 
facture. The Army has, in addition to ma- 
teriel, a far more important product to mar- 
ket: ourselves. Learning to understand our 
allies and ourselves understood in- 
volves one of the subtlest problems yet to 
confront military commanders. With free- 
dom the stake in the conduct of Army busi- 
mess, we can no longer rely on an Allied offi- 
cer being able to understand English. What 
must concern us is: in what language does 
he think?~ 

One of the chief malpractices we have to 
fight in our international military relations 
is the tendency to use ourselves as stand- 
ards. Obviously, an American is no more a 
standard than is a German or an Indonesian, 
or any ethnic individual for that matter. 
We are engaged in a struggle to make our- 
selves accepted, everywhere in the free world, 
for acceptance by the uncommitted nations 
can mean life or death for us. To win 
friends and allies, and retain them, we must 
sell ourselves, our concepts and strategy, in 
terms of the other fellow’s values. To do 
this we must recognize and understand his 
values, otherwise we can convince him of 
little. 

The ability to offer full yet simple ex- 
Planations of how we utilize our highly de- 
veloped techniques becomes more imperative 
every day. Simply because our equipment is 
superior to most is not always sufficient rea- 
son for less developed countries to accept 
our aid, although many Americans, reared 
on efficient machinery, are hard put to un- 
derstand the foreigner who could prefer less 
sophisticated Soviet methods and equipment 
to ours. 


Not all the Kremlin’s goals involve moon 
probes and space stations. They, too, have 
realized the merit of foreign aid and are con- 
stantly busy making arms deals. Further- 
more, Soviet Army training and maintenance 
is often more acceptable than ours, simply 
because Soviet representatives who know the 
native culture and languages are present to 
explain, in the local vernacular, operation 
and maintenance features of Russian equip- 
ment. 

If we are to win the support of these un- 
committed through assistance and 
training, it is absolutely incumbent upon us 
te deal with them in a language they can 
understand—their own. 

In this time of nationwide linguistic need, 
the Army Language School, apart from its 
basic mission of language instruction, has 
been called upon by civilian educa- 
tors to provide guidance and assistance 
to those public schools endeavoring to 
establish more diverse and intensive for- 
eign language curricula. Recently the San 
Francisco school system made an exhaus- 
tive study of ALS methodology and now lan- 
guage teachers there have adapted our tech- 
niques of instruction in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. In addition, educators from 
all over the world, as well as from this coun- 
try, have come to the Army Language School 
to share in the educational findings this in- 
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stitution has made in 18 years of developing 
and perfecting intensive programs in foreign 
language instruction. 


SCHOOL’S POTENTIAL TOLD 


As its name implies, the Army Language 
School is devoted to the teaching of foreign 
languages. In recent years, however, the 
scope of work being done at ALS is steadily 
contributing to its potential as.a center for 
comprehensive military activities in lan- 
guages and linguistics. We have developed 
new language proficiency tests in 34 lan- 
guages for use by the Department of the 
Army in surveying the linguistic skills of 
every man on active duty. It is expected 
that in the near future a battery of these 
tests will be required. 

Also on our agenda of special projects is 
a heavy program in lexicography. The De- 
partment of the Army has rescinded some 14 
foreign language technical dictionaries and 
the task of revising and updating these pub- 
lications has been assigned to the Army 
Language School. The vast and complex task 
of research and writing involves glossaries, 
dictionaries, and manuals in Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, German, Chinese-Can- 
tonese, Japanese, and Russian. 

SPECIAL FORCES UNITS TRAINED 


Early this year we trained the first of a 
group of teams from Special Forces units. 
Our program was modified to accommodate 
this group in an 18-week period. The first 
group comprised one officer and eight en- 
listed men who studied as a team. Similar 
teams are expected to take language in- 
struction in the future. 

Currently the Army Language School is 
developing a department of nonresident in- 
struction, which will provide refresher train- 
ing courses. for use by linguists assigned to 
active duty and reserve units. Among those 
to profit from this service are military lin- 
guists at special units assigned to Fort Bragg, 
Fort Hood, and Fort George G. Meade.. 

The Army has made some prodigious ef- 
forts to fulfill its farflung responsibilities— 
a mission that has been in part accomplished 
with contributions made by this school, just 
as it has been aided in myriad other ways by 
many who read this article. But much more 
needs to be done, and time is at our heels. 





International Cultural Exchange 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the fine 
results of our cultural exchange program 
in promoting international good will 
have been a revelation to all. The per- 
forming arts, at home and abroad, are a 
crown of our cultural life and achieve- 
ment. For 75 years without fanfare, the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts has 
gone on quietly providing sound and in- 
spirational training in this field. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower took note of the cele- 
bration of this birthday by sending a 
commendation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of his telegram 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 






January 7 


THE WHITE HovseE, 
Washington, D.C., October 2, 1959. 
Miss FraNcEs FULLER, 
President, Director, American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts: 

It is a pleasure to join in the observance 
of the 75th anniversary of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts. 

This institution has provided training for 
a distinguished company of artists in the 
finest tradition of the American theater. 
With encouragement and discipline, it has 
‘helped them to develop their talents for the 
i benefit of a great audience. 

Congratulations and best wishes. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 





Wisconsin’s Industrial Growth in 1959 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
December 21, 1959, Gov. Gaylord Nelson 
had the pleasant duty of recording pub- 
licly that Wisconsin in 1959 was ex- 
periencing the greatest record of indus- 
trial development since World War II, 
and possibly in the history of the State. 
Governor Nelson cited a report from the 
Industrial Development Division of the 
Wisconsin Department of Resource De- 
velopment, which indicated that there 
had been at least 179 new manufactur- 
ing plants and expansions announced in 
1959, and that a total of 12,000 new jobs 
had been created in the State. 

I would like to put forward two reasons 
for this fine record of industrial growth. 
In the first place, Wisconsin is naturally 
attractive to industry. It possesses ‘an 
abundance of the most important ingred- 
ient for successful industry, skilled labor. 
It is located near key markets, and is 
well provided with good transportation. 
In the second place, the Nelson admin- 
istration is doing a fine job of providing 
a political climate which encourages in- 
dustry to expand and flourish. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement on Wisconsin’s in- 
dustrial growth in 1959 be printed in the 
Appendix to the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

Gov. Gaylord Nelson said today that a re- 
port from the industrial development divi- 
sion of the department of resource develop- 
ment indicated that 1959 would show the 
greatest industrial development in the years 





‘since World War II, and possibly the history 


of the State. 

» The report showed that there had been at 
least 179 new manufacturing plants and ex- 
pansions announced in 1959. The previous 
high figure for which comparable records 
were kept was in 1956, when there were 152 
new plants and expansions. 

The 1959 expansions involved more than 5 
million new square féet of manufacturing 
space and represented additional investment 
of at least $86 million. The 67 firms (of 
179) which reported employee additions re- 
ported a total of 7,269 new jobs. 
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The division of industrial development, 
however, estimated that a total of 12,000 new 
industrial jobs had been created. 

David Carley, director of the department 
of industrial development, reported to the 
Governor that “Wisconsin very likely exceed- 
ed the national average in total economic 
growth as indicated by personal income, per- 
centage of labor force gainfully employed 
and announcements of investment in new 
plant and equipment.” 

Carley said that the report made today 
was preliminary, and that a final report on 
economic growth in Wisconsin during 1959 
would be ready in February. 

Carley presented the following comparison 
of plant expansion since 1955, when the di- 
vision of industrial development was estab- 
lished in the Governor’s office and records 
were kept: 








Project 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
New industry............<... 31 31 
New branch plant, out-of- 
PRG GEM oo isin crttotins 7 7 
New branch plant, Wiscon- 
NN rahe ies oes 3 10 
Relocation in Wisconsin by 
out-of-State firm __........- 6 y 
Relocation in Wisconsin by 
bg firm, from an- 
ene WS ieee cad 10 20 
Additional” new plants in 
same city, Wisconsin firms. 18 32 
Expansions of existing plants. 31 70 
Reactivation of old plants.._- 0 0 
OE ocimcncucieeGeupanmiie 106 179 





Governor Nelson said that although he 
and the department of resource development 
had been working to encourage the loca- 
tion and expansion of plants in Wisconsin, 
he did not claim credit for this growth. 

“This report indicates that Wisconsin in- 
dustry is healthy,” the Governor said. “It is 
highly encouraging to those of us who be- 
lieve in the future of industry in Wisconsin. 

“Wisconsin, with its good schools and 
public services, its splendid reservoir of 
skilled labor and its opportunities for re- 
creation and enjoyment of natural beauty, 
is a good place for industry. I think that 
more and more businessmen will realize that 
as time goes on.” 


Governor Nelson said he believes that as the 
work of the department of resource develop- 
ment takes effect, industrial growth will 
show an_even sharper upturn. 

Carley also said that Wisconsin ports, in 
the first full shipping year since the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway, has handied 
an estimated 75 percent more tonnage 
than in 1958. Carley said that no figures were 
yet available on the number of jobs created 
by this upsurge in shipping. 





Hon. Albert Conway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7,1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican of Tuesday, October 27, 1959, with 
reference to Hon. Albert Conway, chief 
|. judge of the New York State Court of 

Appeals and one of New York’s most 
distinguished jurists. I have been privi- 
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leged to know Judge Conway for many 
years, and it is indeed fitting that this 
new honor has been bestowed upon him 
for he has given many years of dedicated 
service to the community. In addition 
to an outstanding judicial career, Judge 
Conway has been active in many civic, 
fraternal and charitable organizations. 
It gives me great pleasure to join in this 
tribute to a beloved Brooklynite—Judge 
Albert Conway. 
The editorial follows: 


JupGE CONWAY 
The first of what we hope will be many 


testimonials to his 46 years of pwblic service- 


will be tendered to Chief Judge Albert Con- 
way of the State court of appeals, this 
evening. 

Sponsored by the New York University Law 
Alumni Association, a testimonial dinner in 
the Towers Hotel will honor the jurist as 
“Citizen of the Year 1959.” 

It will salute his “outstanding humane 
public service and his coming retirement at 
the end of the year, when he reaches the 
statutory age of 70.” 

A Brooklyn resident, dedicated all his life 
to the betterment of the borough and its 
people, the Chief Judge is indeed deserving 
of the tribute. 

Besides the post from which he will soon 
retire, Judge Conway served for 20 years as 
@ supreme court justice, was a county court 
judge, State superintendent of insurance, 
and an assistant district attorney for Kings 
County. 

He is chairman of the State judicial con- 
ference and was instrumental in reorganiz- 
ing the State courts. 

High on the list of his many fraternal and 
social activities in behalf of others was his 
service as president of the Emerald Associa- 
tion. 

The New York University Law Alumni 
Association is to be congratulated upon its 


fine gesture toward this very deserving public 3 


servant, 





The Political Impotence of Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Political Impotence of Busi- 
ness,” delivered by Robert L. Bliss, of 
Robert L. Bliss & Co., Inc., New 
York public relations consultants, at the 
annual convention of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America at Miami Beach, 
Fla., on November 4, 1959. 


Robert L. Bliss has acquired his busi- 
nessman’s knowledge of politics by ac- 
tive participation in the political process. 
For the past 8 years he has been chair- 
man of the Republican town committee 
of New Canaan, Conn., and has served 2 
years on the State central committee of 
the GOP. Last August he served as 
chairman of the Arden House Confer- 
ence on Business and Politics, and is 
active in development of the American 
Business Conference on Practical Local 
Politics, to be held next January 7 and 
8 at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
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-Mr. Bliss was invited to address the 
12th national conference of the Public 
Relations Society of America this year 
on the generai subject of “Business and 
Politics.” The following remarks were 
delivered on that occasion. 

From 1949 to 1956, Mr. Bliss was ex- 
ecutive vice president of PRSA. He is a 
founder and one of the three American 
council members of the International 
Public Relations Association, a 15-nation 
group of international public relatious 
executives with headquarters in London. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE POLITIcaL IMPOTENCE OF BUSINESS 
‘ (By Robert L. Bliss) 
THE FRUIT OF FAILURE 


The greatest danger to the future of free 
enterprise is the political impotence of U.S. 
business. This impotence is self-induced. 
Corporate policy, historically preoccupied 
with near-term profits, has po the 
discharge of long-run responsibilities to the 
Republic. Foreclosure of this deferred obli- 
gation is threatened by the general failure 
of businessmen to engage as individual citi- 
zens in the political life of America. The 
consequences. are obvious, and perhaps 
tragic. 

Ideas and of the business com- 
in the d 
our society. On the contrary, the needs and 
reasonable requests of businessmen are gen- 
erally ignored and business itself is a con- 
venient target of abuse and punitive action 
by those who have political fish to fry. All 
this occurs because the business community 
is not adequately represented in the legisia~- 
tures of the land—by businessmen. 

DISSERVICE AND DISGRACE 


Some 60 percent of the Members of 
Congress, for example, are latvyers; another 
12 percent are educators. I defy you 
to tick off in. 5 minutes the names of 10 
Congressmen immediately and clearly iden 
tifiable as businessmen. The voice of busi- 
ness is not effectively heard in the delibera- 
tions of our democracy. - 

Our -Constitution, nevertheless, provides 
an open opportunity for all major groups to 
elect able and articulate members to law- 

bodies at all levels of government. 
Organized labor and the American farmer 
very properly take advantage of this oppor- 
tunigy; their members exert direct and posi- 
tive influence on legislative decisions. 
Businessmen. do not. 

Every major group in our free society has 
not only a right but an obligation to make 
our Government in fact what it is in theory: 
@ representative system. The conspicuous 
absence of business men in the public life 
of the United States at all levels is a dis« 
service to the Nation and a disgrace to the 
business community. Active and dedicated 
participation by business men in American 
politics today is a national need of the first 
magnitude. 

THE CHIPS ARE DOWN 

Competitive free enterprise to genera- 
tions of schoolboys and business men has 
meant our American system within which 
sellers vie for customers. But Mr. Khru- 
shchev has changed all that. His flat state- 
mént—which no one for a minute should 
dishelieve—that the Communist system is 
going all out to prove itself the best in the 
world has added a vast new dimension to 


system itself 


which may well decide the fate of democracy 
across the world, not by force of arms but by 
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force of economic competition. The chips 
are down; free enterprise had better be 
competitive—or else. 

The businessmen of America are as deeply 
involved inthis global conflict as are the 
managers of State-owned enterprises in the 
USS.R. Communism is inseparable from 
the Soviet Union; free enterprise is insep- 
arable from American democracy. Mr. 
Khrushchev has put U.S. business squarely 
into world politics with a vengeance. 

No businessman henceforth can turn his 
back on the citizen duties which attach to 
all sons of this Republic. The world watches 
to see how well democracy and free enter- 
prise can compete. History is building to 
another great climax. = 

DOES IT MATTER? 


Like our own 20th century, the 1700’s were 
years of political ferment, which culminated 
in the radical American and French Revo- 
lutions. Amid the decaying social order of 
that day, Jean Jacques Rousseau made an 
observation that all of us should ponder in 
our hearts during this similar time of fer- 
ment. It is this, and I ask you to remem- 
ber it: 

“As soon as public service ceases to be the 
chief business of the citizens, and they 
would rather serve with their money than 
their persons,” he said, “the state is not far 
from its fall.” 

Is t the case with us today? Would 
we rather serve the Republic with our 
money than our persons? 

I hope it may never be said that the busi- 
nessmen of America defaulted on their citi- 
zen-duty, that their failure to participate 
in politics contributed to the fall of de- 
mocracy. Surely that would be an ugly 
epitaph on the tomb of free enterprise. 

Rousseau went on, inexorably, to add this: 
“As soon as any man says of the affairs of 
the state, ‘What does it matter to me?’ the 
state may be given up for lost.” 

None but a fool could say of politics in 
our time, “What does it matter to me?” It 
does matter. It matters right down to the 
roots of America. 


THE FINGER POINTS 


Political decisions affect the whole fabric 
and quality of our national life. They de- 
termine the basic environment in which 
business lives. Absence of businessmen 
from the councils of democracy robs the Re- 
public of vitality; a full range of sound ideas 
ably advocated is essential to the decision- 
making process of society. What business- 
men think has public importance because 
they manage the enterprises which create 
the national wealth. e 

Yet, when crucial decisions are being ham- 
mered out in the committees and on the 
fioors of , the State legislatures, 
and the city councils, where are the men of 
business? The educators, the labor leaders, 
the farmers, the lawyers. the segregationists, 
and the bleeding-heart liberals are there. 
But not enough businessmen to count. 

Is this because they serve the Republic 
more with their money than their persons? 
The answer is “Yes.” But if you ask whether 
they prefer it this way—if they habitually 
think, “What does it matter to me?”—my 
answer is definitely “No.” Certainly business- 
men are not short of the civic virtues; con- 
scientious discharge of responsibility is their 
creed of conduct. Why, then, are they so 
rare in public life? ‘The finger points at the 
corporation itself. 

CHALLENGE TO THE CORPORATION 

No family man without independent means 
can afford to enter public life if he feels 
that his livelihood will be endangered. Law- 
yers are legion in politics because their liv- 
ing depends on income from numerous 
clients. The typical businessman depends 
on one source—the company for which he 
works. And the blunt truth is that if he 
attempts to discharge his citizen duty by 


serving with his person one of two things 
is apt to happen, at best; either the boss 
marks him down as flighty and unfit for pro- 
motion, or his colleagues close ranks behind 
him and use his absence to advance their 
own ends. ; 

Behind the failure of the businessman 
in his citizen duty lies the prior failure of 
the corporation to develop a permissive sys- 
tem under which he can engage in public 
life without damage to his livelihood. 

Development of such a system is the most 
challenging problem of policy fn the cor- 
porate field today. Its solution is as urgent 
as the need for adequate representation of 
businessmen in the decisionmaking bodies 
of our time. 

It is not’a simple problem; the answers 
must vary from company to company. But 
the answers do exist, and responsible cor- 
porations are beginning to work them out 
in the interest not only of business but of 
free enterprise. 


BEWARE THE CANNED SOLUTION 


Beyond the question of encouraging 
political participation by employees are 
the problems of what directions such en- 
couragement should take. Here again the 
answers must vary from company to com- 
pany and community to community. 

A number of public-minded managements 
are owed a debt of gratitude by all US. 
business. They have had the drive to do 
something in the direction of greater politi- 
cal participation, instead of just talking 
about it. General Electric, Gulf Oil, Johnson 
& Johnson, Ford, Aerojet-General, to name 
a few, have had the courage to strike out 
and blaze new trails into the political 
wilderness. 

I applaud their initiative and the example 
they have set. And I admire their convic- 
tion that the plans each company has made 


are the best for that company at this particu- — 


lar time. 

Yet I want to insert here a note of caution 
to those companies which still are undecided 
about encouraging political participation by 
their employees, or are in doubt about what 
form such encouragement should take. 

Beware of the canned solution. Beware 
of a pat and easy answer to your problems. 
Beware, in short, of any so-called packaged 
plan designed to fill the bill for all com- 
panies. 

NO SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


As a practicing political chairman in my 
home community for the past 8 years, I can 
assure you that no solution to any political 
problem is easy or perfect; politics is an art, 
nota science. But from experience I can as- 
sure you, also, that some solutions are a lot 
better than others. 

The best solution to any type of problem is 
that which is devised, after study and 
analysis, by able and sophisticated people 
using their skill and good judgment to cre- 
ate a particular answer to the particular set 
of circumstances at hand. 

What works for company A probably is not 
right for company B. Massage may be fine 
for Jones’ Charley horse, but it will murder 
Smith’s broken leg. 

There is no sovereign remedy for all physi- 
cal ills, and there is no universal cure for po- 
litical aches and pains. Each company must 
develop its own specific remedy, its own po- 
litical prescription. 

RECIPE—NOT PATENT MEDICINE 


Let me urge that you bend every effort to 
construct a really curative prescription, not 
just an easy panacea. Develop a long-range 
plan which fits your problems in your com- 
munities; set limited objectives within the 
overall plan; study your progress and im- 
prove your program as you go along. If you 
have any doubts, by all means call in an out- 
side doctor to consult and help you write the 
prescription. 

But don’t take political patent medicine. 
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Don’t try for a quick cure with quack reme- 
dies that come in the large economy size. 

Develop sophisticated solutions, tailored 
to fit your company. This should be done 
directly by top management, working with 
the best staff and consultative assistance 
available. And remember that any plan is 
just as good as the competence of the people 
who carry it out. 

Don’t turn the plan you make over to the 
house lawyer or the sales manager for ex- 
ecution. It’s not in their line. If top man- 
agement cannot supervise directly, your best 
bet probably is to put your public relations 
director in charge. He is skilled in the proc- 
esses of our society, and his interests lie 
squarely in that area. 

IN BOTH PARTIES 

If U.S. corporations study, plan, and per- 
form their obligations to encourage political 
participation by employees in both parties, 
the businessmen of America will respond, 
They will discharge their citizen duty by 
serving not only with their money but their 
persons, and thus will take thefr proper place 
in the legislatures of our land. 

An early end to the political isolation of 
businessmen from the decisionmaking proc- 
ess of society is a matter of national need. 
Let us look toward this with enthusiasm, 
healthy skepticism, and hope. May it never 
be said that businessmen, through avoid- 
ance of public life, wrote the epitaph of free 
enterprise in America and, perhaps, of de- 
mocracy in the world. 


Foreign Aid Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE: Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal has editorially sup- 
ported the position of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] and the distinguished junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] in 
their fight to secure for Congress evalu- 
ation reports on foreign aid programs. 
The Journal says, in part: 

Congress is expected by the administra- 
tion to vote funds for aid and military pro- 
grams and is chastised when it cuts requests. 
But to vote intelligently Congress needs all 
the information it can get. And it isn’t 
getting much, 


Of course, the Milwaukee Journal is 
dead right on this issue. The admin- 
istration should be on notice that this 
great newspaper has been as firm and 
constant a journalistic champion of 
foreign aid as there is in this country, 
recognizes that the secrecy policy of the 
administration on foreign aid may seri- 
ously endanger the whole vital program. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the ReEcorp as 
follows: 

Concress Neeps Facts oN ForEIGN AD 

PROGRAMS 
The Eisenhower administration and Con- 
are again at odds over whether evalua- 
tion reports on foreign aid programs may 
properly be kept secret. 
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The President argues that reports on the 

working of aid programs in various countries 
prepared for his use and that of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration are exec<- 
utive papers and, therefore, not available for 
congressional use. He is, he says, willing to 
give Congress the facts in the reports but not 
the evaluation of those facts by the indi- 
viduals making the reports. 
" The President has informed Senator Mans- 
FIELD, Democrat, of Montana, to this effect, 
as well as Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 
bell. MANSFIELD, as a member of a subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Affairs Committee, has 
been especially interested in the aid program 
in Vietnam. 

MANSFIELD has just received the Vietnam 
facts from the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, but only after pressing for 
them constantly since last summer, 

Campbell is interested in Iran and Thai- 
land and also in Allied military strength in 
Europe and an evaluation of the plans and 
capabilities of the Turkish forces which get 
American help. This latter information has 
been denied by the Defense Department. 

Campbell, whose job makes him the watch- 
dog for Congress, points out that the law re- 
quires that he be given information by 
which to judge Federal spending programs 
and activities to enable him to determine 
whether money is being properly spent and 
waste is being avoided. 

There must, of course, be some protection 
for executive papers. But something else is 
involved here. Congress is expected by the 
administration to vote funds for aid and 
military programs and is chastised when it 
cuts requests. But to vote intelligently 
Congress needs ali the information it can get. 
And it isn’t getting much. In the case of 
the Turkish and Allied military programs, 
Campbell has sought the information for a 
year. He has obtained neither the evaluation 
reports he wants nor the facts which the 
President says are available. 

Senator Gore, Democrat, of Tennessee, a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
wants Congress to force the administration 
to provide the necessary information. Force 
shouldn’t be necessary. The President has 
no right to expect Congress to approve pro- 
grams about which it is kept in the dark; 
Nor should the public be kept in the dark. 

Refusal to provide information may im- 
peril programs that both the President and 
Congress have thus far considered necessary. 





Will 1960’s Prosperity Lull Us Into 
Complacency? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, 
S.C., of Wednesday, December 30, 1959: 

Wr. 1960’s Prosperrry Lut. Us Into 

COMPLACENCY? 

Two of the major questions facing the 
United States in the 1950’s will be carried 
over into 1960. 

The questions which must be answered in 
1960 are: 

(1) How much are we willing to spend 
on defense? , 


. (2) Are we willing to get economically 
tough in order to get more defense for our 
money? 

Despite three recessions in the fifties, the 
United States is prosperous, And hopes are 
high for greater prosperity in the 1960's. 

However, there are dangers in prosperity. 
In this case, the danger facing a prosperous 
United States could be complacency toward 
our security. 

Writing in the New York Times magazine, 
Barbara Ward said, “One universal tempta- 
tion of riches is the temptation of the easy 
option. The immediate and obvious instance 
of this is the unwillingness of complacent 
and wealthy groups to take the stern steps 
necessary to protect their security.” 

To substantiate her warning, Miss Ward 
turned to history. She pointed out that 
“Cnossus, the rich and civilized capital of 
ancient Crete, fell in a night to the invading 
Mycenaeans because the rulers had not taken 
the military steps—which would no doubt, 
have entailed uncomfortable expenditure— 
to insure the safety of their luxurious way 
of life. Nor were the city states of Greece 
ready for the onslaught of Philip of Mace- 
don—nor Imperial Rome for the barbarians 
from the north.” 

That is one thing the United States has to 
fear if the 1960’s turn out-to be as prosperous 
as predicted. We must not allow ourselves 
to be lulled into complacency by the search 
for and delight of wealth and prosperity. 

As long as communism remains a threat 
to our way of life, defense spending will con- 
tinue to be a necessary evil. 

However, we can take some of the economic 
sting out of defense costs by cutting out some 
of the lax handling of defense money. 

Defense spending is necessary. Financial 
laxity isn’t—-even in times of prosperity. 

We see examples of the laxity within our 
defense system every day: Army transport 
planes tied up making regular flights, just 
like private airlines, whether needed or not; 
vast defense surpluses which result from 
overbuying. There are many, many other ex- 
amples. 

Some of the extravagances are big. Some 
laxity starts out innocently small but egough 
of it makes it big. 

We are going to have to keep our guard up 
in the 1960’s but we are also going to have 


‘to guard against extravagance weakening our 


defenses from within. We must use our 
wealth wisely. 3 

Prosperity is one of civilization’s major 
aims. Ironically, it has been the downfall of 
many highly civilized governments. History 
has shown us that. Will we take history’s 
advice and remain strong in a period of pros- 
perity? Or will we grow weak and com- 
placent, wallowing in our riches? 

That is one of many questions the 1960's 
should answer for us. 





Inglorious Ending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


Fr 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 
OF ARKANsAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a pene- 
trating column entitled “Inglorious End- 
ing,” written by Mr. Walter Lippmann 
and published in the Washington Post. 
Mr. Lipprhann, as he so often does, goes 
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(By Walter Lippmann) 

The steel strike has been called off in a 
way which leaves the public without any 
means of determining whether the result 
is just or unjust, wise or unwise. It is evi- 
dent that the companies lost the strike. 


ables anyone from the President down to 
know whether the companies have con- 


as the basis for a settlement. 
no one really knows what the Nixon-Mitchell 
settlement means. 

The President, so he said last July, has 
been acting om the notion that there must 
be no Government intervention because 
“we have got thoroughly to test out and 
use the method of free bargaining.” We 
have now had the test. What happened in 
the test? What happened was that the 
Government intervened in the person of 
the Vice President. He used the carrot for 
the union and the stick for the companies. 
He coerced the companies into yielding not 
all but most of what the union was fighting 
for. Moreover, it would appear, he induced 
them to agree that they will not raise steel 
prices until after the election. The strike 
was not settled by “free bargaining.” It 
was settled by a political fix. 

The President, whose mind has no doubt 
been on other things, seems never to have 
realized that in this struggle the process 
of free bargaining was exhausted very early 
in the day—almost certainly by July when 
the strike actually began. It was evident 
from the beginning that the two great 
monopolies were committed to atest of 
power, not to a process of bargaining. The 
test was which of them could hold out the 
longer against the other. 

In July when the strike began there were 
reasons for thinking that the companies were 

Their customers had large 


a 


question whether Mr. McDonald was in sol 
control of his union. But as time went 
the balance of power began to favor 
union chiefly because, I imagine, it 
creasingly evident that if 
intervene to settle the strike, 
be very tender with the 
significant that the Nixon-Mi 
vention succeeded because they 
threaten the companies with the 
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So we have come to a 
rassing ending to an 
policy. I ha 

that it is denied in official 
strike could have been settled 
But I think it ts arguable from 
that a settlement on the Nixon 
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or to use the powers if Con- 
and the powers were 
Nixon-Mitchell deal shows 
t to do all these things would 
nm sufficient. 
fashion the administra- 
ve stood on the solid basis of 
impartial report, and this report would 
to deal with the crucial question 
txon has left up in the air. This 
is whether or not the concessions 
are inflationary in that they justify 
uire a rise in steel prices. If the re- 
had found that the concessions were 
inflationary but that some smaller conces- 
sions would not be, the union would have 
been forced by the threat of compulsory ar- 
bitration to accept the lower terms. 

All in all, we can be glad that the strike 
fs not to be resumed. But there is nothing 
else to be glad about. 
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Rural Electric Co-op Folks Speak Out on 
REA Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when 745 rurai electric and 
telephone co-op delegates met in Des 
Moines, Iowa, this fall for the National 
Rural Electric Co-op Association’s re- 
gion 5 annual meeting, they passed a 
series of resolutions on the rural elec- 
trification program and related issues. 
These resolutions represent the thinking 
of leaders of 113 cooperatives serving 
some 345,658 consumer-members in IIli- 
nois, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

I have given careful consideration to 
these resolutions, which deal with prob- 
lems that have a very real bearing on 
the welfare of the REA program in Wis- 
consin and in other parts of the coun- 
try. They are the earnest expression of 
local co-op officials who are devoting a 
great deal of time and effort to be of 
service in the advancement of the many 
benefits of rural electrification in their 
area and across the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include these resolutions in 
the Recorp: 

RESOLUTIONS OF NRECA Rscion V ANNUAL 
MEETING 
KERR-TRIMBLE BILL 

Be it resolved, That we hereby endorse 
S. 1591 and H.R. 8, known as the Kerr- 
Trimble bill, which would establish such 
progressive statutory standards as are needed 
to return to Congress control over admin- 
istrative agencies responsible for Federal de- 
velopment of multiple-purpose river pro- 
grams, and the practices and procedures of 
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ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAM 


Be it resolved, That we commend the ac- 
tion of the 86th Congress in authorizing the 
Atomic Energy Commission to construct two 
demonstration reactors in conjunction with 
municipal or rural electric cooperative plants 
and urge that further expansion of the 
atomic energy program be conducted so as 
to make the greatest benefits available to 
the people of these United States as the 
owners of atomic development. 


CAPITAL BUDGET 


Be it resolved, That we urge the Congress 
to adopt a capital budget for Federal Gov- 
ernment fiscal operations that will clearly 
distinguish between operating expenditures 
and capital investment, 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Be it resolved, That we endorse the voca- 
tional educational purposes of the George- 
Barden Act of 1946 and urge the authoriza- 
tion and approval of the full amount estab- 
lished by existing laws for vocational edu- 
cation in fiscal 1961. 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


Be it resolved, That we respectfully peti- 
tion the Office of the Postmaster General of 
the United States for the issuance of a com- 
memorative stamp to refiect in appropriate 
and artistic design the improvement of liv- 
ing in rural America through the rural elec- 
trification program. 

HEADWATER BENEFITS 


Be it resolved, That we oppose imposition 
of any headwater benefit payment liability 
on Federal hydroelectric developments unless 
and until competent studies conclusively 
demonstrate that such legislation will not 
increase the cost: of Federal power, result in 
the wasteful development of headwater reser- 
voir sites or impair in any way the prospective 
authorization, financiny, and construction of 
Federal water power developments; and un- 
less and until it is clearly demonstrated that 
such legislation will in fact result in the de- 
velopment of additional economical firm 
power. 

COOPERATIVE TAXATION 

Be tt resolved, That we oppose any in- 
creases in the cost of farming operation aris- 
ing from proposed legislation to impose ad- 
ditional and punitive taxes oh cooperatives. 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH 


Be it resolved, That we urge the Congress 
to continue and expand the services of the 
Farm Electrification Division of the Agricul- 
ture Research Service of the Department of 
Agriculture by appropriating $600,000 for fis- 
cal 1961 and $900,000 for fiscal 1962, for all 
phases of research as it applies to the use of 
electricity on the farm. 


REA INTEREST RATE 


Whereas the Congress in enacting the Pace 
Act in 1944, in effect covenanted with the 
rural electric systems to provide a 2 percent 
interest rate in return for the systems’ serv- 
ing even in the most sparsely settled parts of 
their areas and the systems have provided 
such area coverage in reliance upon that 
covenant; and 

Whereas a survey of the rural electric sys- 
tems reveals that the present 2 percent in- 
terest rate on REA loans is essential if the 
rural electric systems are to continue meet- 
ing their responsibility of providing full, 
efficient and reasonably priced electric serv- 
ice; and 

Whereas even with the 2 percent interest 
rate the number of rural electric systems 
failing to meet REA debt service standards 
has been increasing in recent years, reaching 
a new high of 166 in fiscal 1959; and 

Whereas despite the foregoing, a number 
of bills have been presented to the Congress 
to increase REA interest rates and p’ 
have been made to send the rural electric 
systems to the Wall Street bankers for at 
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least & part of their financing, without any 
study having been made, or any considera- 
tion having been given, to the effects of such 
bills and proposals upon the rural electric 
systems, and without making any studies of, 
or giving any consideration to, the inflation- 
ary effects of a raise in interest rates despite 
the opinion of many eminent economists 
that raises in interest rates are inflationary: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to oppose 
any and all proposals which would increase 
the REA interest rate and/or send the rural 
electric systems into the private money mar- 
ket for their financing, and we urge Congress 
to continue to give its fine support to the 
rural electric program which means so much 
to the people of rural America and to the 
country as a whole; and be it further 

Resolved, That thorough studies be made 
by NRECA- of all alternatives to Federal 
financing, 

PREFERENCE CLAUSE 

Whereas the Government of these United 
States has acquired ownership of great na- 
tional resources in the form of the physical 


- matural resources of our country and of 


scientific developments such as atomic en- 
ergy developed by the patriotism and at the 
cost of the people of these United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress and 
the executive officers of these United States 
hold these national resources as a sacred 
trust for the benefit of all the people of 
this country in this and future generations, 
and not for the purpose of private profit; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our support of 
the preference doctrine whereby nonprofit 
electric distributions systems have a priority 
on availability of electricity generated at 
Federal dams as a positive discharge of gov- 
ernmental responsibility to return to the 
people the benefits of one of our national 
resources. 


STUDY OF NATION’S WATER RESOURCES 


Be it resolved, That we commend the Sen- 
ate of the United States for its enactment 


. Of Senate Resolution 48 and urge the select 


committee constituted thereunder to give 
thorough consideration to the needs of the 
Nation for adequate supplies of low-cost 
hydroelectric power and energy and to the 
indispensable role which the development of 
such hydroelectric potential must bear in 
overall water resource utilization. 


“PARTNERSHIP” 


Be it resolved, That we oppdse and con- 
demn the so-called partnership doctrine as 
an unconscionable procedure whereby the 
Federal Government would assume the bur- 
den of construction of hydroelectric facili- 
ties into which profit-dominated utility 
groups would install the revenue-producing 
equipment and secure for their own selfish 
profit the public expenditures therein, to- 
gether with the private appropriation of the 
benefits of our national resources, 


MULTIPLE-PURPOSE WATER RESOURCE 
UTILIZATION 


Be it resolved, That we urge the greatest 
development of those national resources cap- 
able of producing electric energy at low cost, 
together with proper uses and control of 
water resources of our country for the bene- 
fit of all people of these United States, but 
that we oppose any wasteful development of 
water or other resource in such manner as 
may occur if national parks or other single 
purpose type water resource development so 
restricts as to preclude the present or future 
development of any river basin on a com- 
prehensive multiple-purpose basis. 

“FIRMING” FEDERAL HYDROELECTRIC SYSTEMS 

Be it resolved, That we urge the construc- 
tion of such Federal transmission lines, Fed- 
eral generating stations, contracts with other 
corporations for supplementary capacity as 
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will make available the maximum quagtities 
of firm power from the Federal hydroelectric 
projects so as to secure for the Government 
the maximum revenue from such hydroelec- 
tric projects together with providing the 
rural electric customers of such projects with 
the maximum opportunity to fully utilize the 
national resources. 


RURAL TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Whereas the cooperative phase of the 
rural telephone program is practically at a 
standstill; and 

Whereas the loss of this competitive ele- 
ment in the program will eventually leave 
large areas without adequate telephone 
service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge REA tc do more 
in the field of promotion of rural telephone 
_cooperatives in line with the language con- 
tained in the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee report recommending appropriations 
for fiscal 1959. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Whereas the Honorable David A. Hamil 
has administered the REA act in such 4 
manner as to merit the appreciation of the 
rufal electric systems and the farmers of 
America; and 

Whereas the farmer members of the rural 
electric cooperatives have in recent years 
received less and less for the products they 
sell and paid more and more for the products 
they buy, excepting only electricity provided 
through rural electric cooperatives; and 

Whereas rural electric cooperatives are in 
essence the tools used by their farmer mem- 
bers and any increase in costs of electricity 
must be added to the already heavy costs of 
the farmer members: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our apprecia- 
tion for Mr. Hamil’s excellent administration 
of the REA act; and be it further 

Resolved, That we deplore any spokesman 
for agricultural interests saying that farmers 
or their cooperative tools are “sitting on a 
gold mine.” 





APPRECIATION 


Whereas it is only fitting and proper that 
we acknowledge the efforts and actions of 
those who have been of service to rural 
electrification: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our sincere ap- 
preciation to all those Members of Congress 
who supported and voted for the annual 
Department of Agriculture appropriations 
bill, the Humphrey-Price bill, the Aiken 
resolution, the public works appropriation, 
and the vote to override the veto thereof, 
and other measures of interest to rural 
electrification; and be it further 

Resolved, That we express to Mr. Clyde 
Ellis, general manager of NRECA, and his 
staff our grateful appreciation of their 
splendid contribution to our program; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we commend Administra- 
tor Hamil and his staff for the fine assist- 
ance we have received through the’ publica- 
tion of periodic reports of fatal accidents 
and the regular publication of accident in- 
formation in the Rural Lines magazine and 
the freedom of travel he has permitted the 
members of his staff for attendance at state- 
wide, managers and job training and safety 
meetings of employees throughout region V. 





If Peace Were To Break Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, today in 
America, and perhaps throughout the 
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world, the question of the economic ef- 

fects on the world of a permanent peace 

is being considered. My good friend and 
distinguished colleague from Colorado, 

Mr. Byron L. JOHNSON, was the author 

of a very thought-provoking article on 

this subject which appeared in the De- 
cember 9,°1959, issue of the Christian 

Century. Because some Members may 

have missed this interesting article, I 

take this opportunity to commend it. to 

them for serious reading at the begin- 
ning of this new decade in American 
history: 

Ir Peace Were To Brzeak*Out—A CONGRESS- 
MAN From COLORADO ARGUES THAT THE 
UNITED STaTes CAN DisaRM WITHOUT PRO- 
DUCING A COLLAPSE IN THE AMERICAN Eco- 
nomic System 


(By Hon. Brron L. Jonnson, of Colorado) 


The current discussion of disarmament 
carries a tragic undertone. The fearful ask, 
“Won't this cause a depression?” 

The United States is currently spending 
$46.4 billion on its military program at home 
and overseas, encompassing mutual security, 
atomic energy, military construction, and the 
regular appropriation for the Defense Estab- 
lishment. .This represents almost 10 percent 
of the annual gross national product which 
amounted to $484.5 billion in the second 
quarter of 1959. The national income in the 
second quarter of 1959 was reported at $403.9 
billion. 

The Defense Establishment employs di- 
rectly the 2,525,000 people who are in uni- 
form and a civilian force of 947,600; defense 
production employs a comparable number. 
The economy of many communities is. tied 
to defense establishment and defense pro- 
duction. It is not surprising therefore that 
many citizens express concern that disarma- 
ment would eliminate as many as 5 million 
jobs. They fear that disarmament would 
cause a severe depression. The persistence 
of this fear is indicated by the number and 
variety of audiences that have asked me 
about the consequences of disarmament. It 
does no good to argue that our national 
policy is not decided entirely by our own 
answers +o the question raised by the pros- 
pect of-demilitarization. The existence of 
the fear of economic collapse is a fact, and 
this fact is bound to influence the attitudes 
of the public and of some policymakers. 


The fundamental question which must be 
answered first is this: Are the fears justi- 
fied? If peace should break out, will there 
be a new depression? Perhaps you have 
also wondered about this question. As 
it happens, I have two reasons for answer- 
ing the question with an unqualified “no.” 
My first reason is basically personal, for I 
had to examine the disarmament issue— 
@ very live one at the time—in 1944 as a 
Budget Bureau staff member. My second 
reason arises out of my work as an economist 
and a student of national income. Modern 
economists know what steps to take to adjust 
the economy of the United States to the 
cessation of war production and to general 
disarmament—and they know how to do this 
with a minimum of dislocation. 

Let’s first take a look at economic theory 
and then go back to examine economic his- 
tory. Our annual national income is the 
total result of all the effective demands for 
goods and services in the market in the 
course of a year. This demand comes in 
part from households—for food, clothing, 
shelter, entertainment, medical care, trans- 
portation, etc. It comes from the business 
community in its- demand for goods and 
services, both consumable supplies and capi- 
tal plant. Finally, it also comes from gov- 
ernment in the effective demand for public 
service at the local, State, and Federal 
level. This includes the demand for personal 
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service, new capital plant, materials and 





- supplies. 


Any sharp reduction in the demand of any 
one of the three sectors—consumers, busi- 
ness, government—without a compensating 
adjustment in the other two will trigger 
some recession in economic activity. Simi- 
larly, a sharp increase in the effective de- . 
mand for goods and services in any of these 
sectors without an offsetting adjustment in 
another sector precipitates expansion in the 
economy. This expansion will normally take 
the form of tncreased output. If, however, 
the economy is fully employed, then to at- 
tempt to expand one sector without cutting 
back another tends largely to create price 
inflation, rather than to increase total out- 
put. 

The war period, 1939 to 1945, was a per- 
fect illustration of the inflationary situation. 
The Federal Government increased its de- 
mand for goods and services in astronomical 
amounts without raising taxes by a like 
amount. Much of the money which it 
created to help finante the war was new 
money created by the banking system. The 
new money first a recovery from 
the depression; then when full employment 
was reached in 1942, it set in motion a 
significant inflationary pressure. 

Let’s now take a quick look at the reverse 
of the process, using the od from 1945 to 
1948 as our test case. Federal expendi- 
tures for all national defense activities 
amounted to $81.2 billion for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945. While studying this 
period early in 1944, I thought it easy to 
predict what would happen. Paps: were 


more than 12 million persons in the ed. 
Forces; it was assumed that most of 

would be discharged, and that at peers : 
million persons employed directly in war pro- 


With impending sharp budget 

almost 20 million people to be cut off from 
their war-related source of income, numer 
ous authorities estimated that the level of 
unemployment ‘would rise very sharply 
within six to nine months after the end of 
the war. The most optimistic expected 
million unemployed; the pessimistic pro- 
phesied more than 12 million unem; - 
It was recognized that the GI bill of rights, 
then being developed, would remove a few 
of the veterans from the labor market and 
put them in school.. It was 
some of the aged entitled to retirement 
would retire, and that some of the 
wives would go back into the kitchen. (For 
some reason, our statistics on labor do not 
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had replied that it would be a long 
transition—from 90 days to 9 months. Un- 
der these circumstances, some business- 


imagine a total Federal budget much a 
than $20 billion. A few had predicted that 

the postwar budget might reach $25 billion. 
The Federal for all purposes in 1939 
was $7.9 billion; a $15 billion to $20 billion 
estimate therefore seemed a high figure 
deed. ‘In actuality the Federai budget after 
the wir never fell below the 1948 figure 
$33 biltion.) 


and Johnson complied. The Federal budget 
was cut by two-thirds in 8 short years, 
The Bureau of the Budget reports that total 
Federal spending was reduced from $98.4 bil« 
lion in 1945 to $33.1 billion in the fiscal year 
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of 1948—a reduction of $65.3 billion. Major 
national security programs were reduced 
no ee 
one one 

percent. Total military personnel on active 
duty was reduced from 12.3 million on June 
30, 1945, to 1.5 million on June 30, 1948. 
Le 

year: — 


Tasir I. ee budget and personnel, 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. een 
stract of the United States,” 1959, pp. 247-248. 


What about the depression? Where was 
the depression? What happened? The 
table shows what happened by quarters for 
the period from V-E Day through 1948 to 
the gross national product, to the number of 
employed and to the number of unemployed. 

Remember the e book in which a 
Vice President ted a postwar goal of 60 
million jobs? At the time the cynics hooted 
in derision. But Henry Wallace was really 
a piker; we had more than 60 million civilian 
jobs by June of 1947. Unemployment never 
reached the levels we feared. 


TaBLe II.—IJncome and employment, 1945-48 


Civilian employment 
in the United States 
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Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, ‘ ‘Handbook of Labor Statistics,” 1950, p. 35. 


How did this development take place? 


to the warworkers who said on V-—J Day, “I 
suppose this means I lose my job?” 

In the first place, the businessmen con- 
verted from war to peace more rapidly than 
they had anticipated they would. In the 
second place, the backlog of demand by 
consumers for goods began to express itself 
immediately. Third, the tremendous sup- 
ply of liquid assets (Government bonds, 
cash, savings accounts) in the hands of 
consumers and businesses provided funds 
with which they promptly sought to buy 
more goods und services. Specifically, total 
bank loans amounted to $28 billion on June 
30, 1945, while those for August 26; 1959, 
were estimated at $129 billion. This repre- 
sents an increase of 460 percent. In other 
words, all elements of the American econ- 
omy—consumers, businesses, and govern- 
ment—worked together to employ additional 
Tesources for producing the goods and serv- 
ices desired in peacetime, and this cutpour- 
ing of effective demand accelerated the proc- 


ess of reconversion. The warworkers found 
peacetime jobs. Many servicemen found 
satisfactory employment; others returned to 
school. Some housewives went back into 
the kitchen, and some of the aged retired. 

Does this experience have any meaning for 
our present situation? I am reminded by 
the fearful that our circumstances today are 
not identical, For example, there has been 
no rationing, no priorities on housing, and 
no credit restraint. Many circumstances 
associated with World War II do not now 
pertain. Yet this is not the whole story. 

While there has been no rationing or 
priorities to limit output, we still have not 
built enough houses to keep up with the 
growth of population and the loss of houses 
that comes with obsolescence, fire, slum 
clearance, and new highways. Business 
firms, in face of the high interest rates 
now prevailing, have not extended their 
capital plants as freely as many of them 
would like. We still have shortages of 
municipal waterworks, sewage treatment 
plants, and hospitals for our rapidly growing 
urban population. Every householder can 
think of a number of things he would like 
to buy if he had the necessary income. 

We financed much of World War II by 
borrowing, so that postwar cuts in spend- 
ing did not permit an immediate cut in taxes. 
We are financing this year’s national budget 
entirely out of taxes. Therefore, if we 
could now reduce the level of spending, we 
could simultaneously reduce the level of 
Federal taxes. This would immediately in- 
crease the funds available to consumers and 
to business firms for new purchases of capi- 
tal items and other goods and services. 

I am sure all of us would be very happy to 
have a tax cut. Everyone can quickly think 
of the things that, as a result of this cut, he 
would buy with the extra income left in his 
pocket, Interest rates ought to come down 
at the same time; then State and local gov- 
ernments would increase their construction 
of the necessary public facilities. 

Thus, if peace were to break out, it would 
not require a major effort on the part of the 
Federal Government to restore prosperity. 
But if such an eventuality did require Fed- 
eral action, the form of the action would not 
be hard to imagine. We are now using 
grants-in-aid in fairly large amounts to build 
highways. A generous increase in grants-in- 
aids for public construction would give rise 
to substantial additional employment. 

Similarly, an expansion of Federal services 
in the fields of health, education, welfare, 
and recreation would be most welcome, It 
goes without saying that one of our greatest 
needs today is the construction of adequate 
school plant facilities to meet the vastly ex- 
panded and still skyrocketing pupil enroll- 
ments. And some demographers claim that 
our population will double in the next 50 
years. An acceleration of the present pro- 
gram of urban renewal would permit us to 
revitalize the American cities now decaying 
at their core. 

rr 


Finally, if peace were to break out, we 
should certainly devote a larger portion of 
our national income to the works of peace. 
These include greater participation in the 
education and development of the so-called 
underdeveloped economies, A program of 
oversea investment would help provide con- 
structive employment for millions of Amer- 
icans, both at home and abroad. 

More liberal and expanded foreign trade 
would be another part of this adjustment 
to peace. Business and agriculture must 
increasingly produce goods for foreign coun- 
tries. The more Americans buy from other 
countries, the more other countries will be 
able to buy from us. 


The results of diarmament therefore 


‘should be these: (1) a more peaceful world: 


(2) the devotion of a larger portion of our 
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national budget to constructive and creative 
public services; (3) the expansion of the 
commercial sector of the American economy 
to provide a wider variety and a more gen- 
mrous supply of goods and services for the 
people of America and of the world; (4) @ 
higher standard of living for the American 
consumer; (5).an international campaign to 
eliminate hunger, disease, illiteracy, and 
poverty from the face of the earth. 

If peace were to break out, there should 
be a new era of prosperity, here and else- 
where. History is on our side in this argu- 
ment. If peace should break out, if dis- 
armament should come, and we still fail 
to accomplish these goals, it will be because 
we do not have the will to accomplish them. 

The necessary financial and economic in- 
stitutions and techniques are available 
But they will only be used if we have the 
wisdom, the faith, and the courage to use 
them. Certainly évery Christian agrees that 
Jesus Christ came that we might have life, 
and have it more abundantly. Every con- 
structive step toward that more abundant 
life deserves our support. The fearful and 
those of little faith may be among the real 
stumbling blocks to the accomplishment 
of the new opportunities of peace. Be ye 
numbered not among them. Let history, 
logic, and faith sustain you in undertaking 
and pursuing the paths of peace. 


Montana Indian Is Historian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
occasion I have spoken to the Senate 
about the journalistic talents of one 
John” Tatsey, news columnist on the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation. Re- 
cently my attention was directed to one 
of the State’s historians living on the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation. 

John Stands-in-Timber, of Lame Deer, 
Mont., has been described as “one of 
Montana’s truly outstanding historians.” 
John is a 75-year-old Cheyenne Indian 
who has been collecting the history of 
his people practically all his life. He 
has been writing stories since he was a 
young man, and storytelling is John’s 
favorite pastime. Stories of the 
Cheyennes at war are among his most 
numerous. His stories include many ac- 
counts of famous battles against white 
soldiers. 

John Stands-in-Timber has had an 
active life. He has been a major in- 
fluence in tribal council matters, he has 
been a rancher for many years, and his 
travels have even taken him into show 
business. He is active in his church, and 
he is a stanch believer in education for 
the younger people, their only recourse 
to progress and improvement. 

John is a walking encyclopedia on the 
history of the northern Cheyenne In- 
dians, and we would indeed be fortunate 
if more of it were put down:on paper. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have an article from the Novem- 
ber 29, 1959, issue of the Great Falls 
wee printed in the Appendix of the 

ECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows:- 

STANDS-IN-TIMBER WRITES CHEYENNES’ His- 
TORY—75-YEAR-OLD INDIAN OUTSTANDING 
HISTORIAN 

(By Margot P. Liberty) 


LAME Deger.—In a small log cabin over- 
looking the Indian agency town of Lame 
Deer lives John Stands-in-Timber—one of 
Montana’s truly outstanding historians. 

Now 175 years old, although he doesn’t look 
it, John is a member of the Cheyenne Tribe 
of Indians, and he has been collecting their 
history practically all his life. 

“My grandparents started me,” he says. 
“They raised me—I was an orphan—and 
they used to visit other old folks often, 
They talked Cheyenne history the whole 
time, and I used to stay right there, even 
when I was very young. I loved to hear 
them.” Later, on his return from Govern- 
ment schooling in Kansas in 1905, John be- 
gan writing down the stories, an activity 
he’s been busy with ever since. Today with 
coworker Margot Liberty he has collected 
much of his material into a manuscript on 
Cheyenne history, mow in the hands of a 
publisher. 

Storytelling is John’s favorite pastime and 
stories of the Cheyennes at war are among 
his most numerous. His stories include 
many accounts of famous battles against 
white soldiers. 

“My grandfather, Lame White Man, was 
killed in the Custer fight, one of seven 
Cheyennes who fell that day but the only 
Cheyenne chief,” he’ll tell you. 

“I showed them the place at Custer battle- 
field and a marker is there now, telling 
about it.” 

Then, with a twinkle, he adds, “They 
didn’t put up too many, for Indians.” 

Lame White Man was not the only Custer 
fight participant whose story John knows 
well. Many others have given him their ac- 
counts, and he has been over the field so 
often he knows it like the back of his hand. 
But his interests go back far beyond that 
fight; beyond the coming of the white man 
to Indian country. Traditional tribal leg- 
ends, early movements of the people and 
their battles with Indian enemies, the 
acquisition of horses and movement into the 
plains country, and finally the story of the 
white invasion are all part of his vast store 
of information. 

He has written so many notes on all of 
this they overflow a number of boxes and 
trunks and suitcases, threatening to crowd 
the family out of the house.’ “Josie is going 
to burn them,” he says, grinning at Mrs. 
Stands-in-Timber, but though she laughs 
and agrees with him, he.knows she won't. 

Many researchers have tapped John’s 
knowledge, and he has worked directly with 
dozens of them. Acknowledgments of his 
contributions can be found in places as far 
apart as Custer Battlefield in Montana and 
the Smithsonian Institution Bureau of Eth- 
nology in Washington, D.C., while many 
writers on Indian history have given him 
their thanks. Among them are Verne Dus- 
enberry of Montana State College; Father 
Peter John Powell of Chicago; J. W. Vaughn, 
author of “With Crook on the Rosebud,” 
and Mark H. Brown, aut&or of “The Frontier 
Years.” However, it was only recently that 
Stands-in-Timber attempted writing a 
manuscript of his own. 

“The Cheyennes call me tribal historian,” 
he says, “so I am glad to have written down 
their stories in one place, where they can’t 
get away.” He is busy revising the first draft 
manuscript of these, and making additions 
and notes. But there is much more for him 
to tell, especially concerning his own life 
and career throughout the reservation years. 
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“when I was born, everything was Indian,” 
he says, “clothes and transportation and 
food. I was rocked to sleep on a travois as a 
baby, tied back there when we traveled. But 
things are different now, and the Indians 
have to change to meet the future.” 

He has been instrumental in working to- 
ward such changes. Chosen as asiviser by 
many reservation superintendents, John has 
also served his people for many years on 
their tribal council, and has been to Wash- 
ington, D.C., on seven different tribal dele- 
gations. 

But politics and history are not his only 
interests. He has farmed for many years 
and run cattle on the reservation, after 
working as a Government line rider or cow- 
boy caring for tribal herds. He has been in 
show business often, organizing groups of 
Cheyennes to appear at rodeos and festivals 
as well as movies, including “The 
Trail.” And he is a leader in the local Men- 
nonite church, giving frequent sermons in 
the Cheyenne language. ~ 

“I have always tried to work for the good 
of the tribe,” John says. “I keep telling the 
young people education is the answer; they 
must go on withit Many times the Indians 
lose out because they don’t know how to take 
advantage of their situation. Everything's 
changing; only an educated man will get 
ahead. It’s going to be even harder for 
these young people than it was for us 

With his background in recent history as 
well as that of the oldtimers, John is in a 
good position to advise them. Although he 
is retired from active political life, he still 
has considerable influence on Indian and 


white policy-planners alike, and he enter-. 


tains visitors of all kinds for many hours in 
his cabin on the hill. 

But he still finds time for writing, and 
hopes to get underway on the story of his 
own life before long. 





Address of Senator Talmadge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr, RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
with copy of Senator TaLMADGE’s speech. 
On Friday, November 20, 1959, in Colum- 
bia, S.C., the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, the Honorable Herman Tat- 
MADGE, delivered the principal address at 
the South Carolina Democratic Party 
dinner and rally. The occasion was a 
fund-raising affair for the Democratic 
Party of South Carolina. 


In his magnificent address, Senator 
TALMADGE, among other things, called 
attention to the fact that there are 
groups in this Nation today determined 
to divide and plunder the greatest politi- 
cal name a democracy has ever seen. In 
his address, he has offered tomake every 
effort to work in unity with Democrats 
frcm every section of America, He has 
advised all Democrats that their party 
cannot win in 1960 by being a house di- 
vided against itself. He has called to 
the attention of so-called democratic 
leaders that abuse of the South cannot 
continue if our party is to prevail as a 
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major segment in our American political 
life. He has warned all Americans that 
the South will not continue to tolerate 
the baseless and irresponsible charges 
directed against our people by others of 
lesser stature in this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator TaLMaDGE’s ad- 
dress is a dignified message to Demo- 
crats all over America that the South is 
willing to march with them in unity but 
unwilling to march as an unequal or 
second-class member of a party which 
must campaign in unity if we are to win 
the congressional or presidential elec- 
ie aoe ae PR gee: 
Mr. Democrats should h 
the words of the great Senator from the 
great State of Georgia: 

AppRESS OF SENATOR TALMADGE AT SOUTH 


CaROLINA Democratic Party DINNER AND 
RaLity 


Governor Hollings, Senators Johnston and 
Thurmond, members of the South Carolina 


my fellow Democrats, thank you for accord- 
ing me the privilege and pleasure of sharing 
this great occasion with you. 

In these days when one needs a program 
to tell the difference between a “Paul Butler 
Democrat” and a “modern Republican,” it is 
refershing indeed to meet with men and 
women like you who are proud to eae 
old-fashioned Democrats. 

I salute you for your faithful vere 
to the ideals and heritage of the Party of 
Jefferson and Jackson and I am pleased to 
tell you that your Georgia brethren stand 
with you shoulder-to-shoulder in mutual de- 
termination to implement those ideals and 
to perpetuate that heritage. 

We in Georgia feel a close kinship with the 
people of South Carolina. In many cases— 
as in my own family—there is a common 
bond of blood and family ties. 

‘Our States have developed economically 
and politically along parallel lines. 

Our States have shared many common 
causes. 

Our States have stood together in victory 
and defeat. 

And it is my earnest hope that, regardless 
of what the future may bring, events always 
will find the people of our States united as 
one in all matters involving their lives, for- 
tunes, and sacred honor. 

South Carolina is blessed with capable, 
courageous, and stalwart leaders. 

Your brilliant young Governor has estab- 
lished himself in the eyes of the South and 
the Nation as a man of ability, dedication, 
and integrity from whom much will be heard 
in the future, 

No State has Senators and 
who are more highly who are 
more consistently effective in onto the in- 
terests of their constituents, State, and Na- 
tion than South Carolina. 

It is an honor to serve in the U.S, Senate 
with patriots of the stature of OLtn JoHN- 
STON and Strom THURMOND. Their constant 
and vigorous efforts in defense of constitu- 
tio’ government and individual liberty are 

tched examples of statesmanship of the 
highest order. 

Both men have proved themselves worthy 
successors to the mantle of John C. Cal- 
houn—your State’s illustrious and jncompar- 
able statesman of the 19th century who re- 
cently was selected as one of the five greatest 
Senators of all times. 

If we had 50 more men of the caliber and 
conviction of O1in JoHNSTON and Srrom 
THuRMOND in the Senate of the United | 
States, this country would not be in the dif+ 
ficulties itis today. ~ 
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your intense devotion to the principles upon 
which it was founded and grew great. It 
evidences your heartfelt hope that the party 
can be wrested from the hands of those who 
would destroy it for personal aggrandize- 
‘ment and restored as an instrument for ef- 
fecting the will of the masses of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The Democratic Party was founded as the 
party of constitutional principle—a party 
dedicated to the protection and preservation 
of our great, unique, republican form of 
government under which government is the 
servant, not the master, of the people. 

The Democratic Party grew strong in its 
espousal of the right of the individual to 

his own affairs and its insistence 
upon maintaining at all costs the guarantees 
of freedom and local self-determination con- 
tained in the Bill of Rights of our Consti- 
tution. 

The Democratic Party has always held the 
confidence of “grass roots” Americana so 
long as it adhered to its founding principles. 
It has been repudiated only when it lost 
sight of its aims and allowed itself to become 
the tool of special interests and pressure 


groups. 

It now stands on the threshold of the 
greatest opportunity ever afforded to any 
political party in the history of our Nation. 

The results of last year’s congressional 
election prove conclusively that the rank 
and file of Americans of all regions shares 
our faith in and hope for the Democratic 
Party. 

If the Democratic Party will only capi- 
talize upon that fact by presenting itself 
to the electorate next year with candidates 
and a platform which will command the 
unified support of Democrats in all States 
and regions, there is no reason why it should 
not realize in 1960 the greatest victory for 
the people since 1936. 

The very strength of the Democratic Party 
lies in the fact that it attracts its supporters 
from ali levels of society and segments of 
the economy—that within its ranks are rep- 
resented industrialists and workers, farmers 
and businessmen, housewives and society 
matrons and persons of every race, color and 
creed. 

The Democratic Party represents a true 
cross section of the United States and that 
fact sets it apart from any other political 
party today. From that composition it de- 
rives a potentially universal strength which, 
if properly mobilized, can make it impreg- 
nable at the polls. 

A proper mobilization of that strength 
demands nothing more than that Democrats 
of all shades of opinion recognize realities 
and meet one another halfway to put our 
best foot forward by emphasizing our many 
areas of agreement instead of our few areas 
of disagreement. 

I see nothing impossible or even extremely 
difficult about that if all Democrats of good 
will who are earnestly interested in promot- 
ing Democratic unity and victory will work 
together to give the country a ticket and a 
program which all voters—southern as well 
as northern, eastern, and western—can sup- 
port with enthusiasm and in good con- 
science. . 

I, for one, am ready to do my part to 
achieve that end. 

I believe I am correct in stating that the 
yast_ majority of southern Democrats feels 
the same way. 

However, we must recognize that there are 


those who presently occupy p of leader- 
ship in our party who are interested in 
unity or, for that matter, in elec- 


tions. They would rather feather their own 
Political nests by appeasing pressure groups 
and catering to social and economic ex- 
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tremists than to serve present and future 
generations by putting a responsible Demo- 
cratic administration in office in 1961. 

Those individuals would like nothing bet- 
ter than to nominate candidates and write 
a platform so completely obnoxious as to 
drive southern Democrats from the Demo- 
cratic Party next year. 

Let me state for the benefit of those who 
may be considering such a course that they 
will have to drive us out because we Demo- 
crats of the South will never leave the Party 
of our fathers voluntarily. 

Let me further state for their benefit that, 
if they do drive us out of the party, they 
will do so at their own peril. 

The Democratic Party cannot win in 1960 
without the South. 

The Democratic Party cannot win in 1960 
without the South because it will have to 
have every electoral vote the South can give 
it to offset the electoral votes of the two 
most populous States from which the Re- 
publican Party likely will draw its candi- 
dates. 

The Democratic Party cannot win in 1960 
without the South because, if the Demo- 
cratic Convention drives the South from the 
party, there will not be just two, three, or 
four States which will leave—the entire 
South will go. 

Therefore, to those who sit in seats of 
responsibility in Democratic National Head- 
quarters in Washington, let me make these 
points clear beyond misunderstanding; 

Southern Democrats will go to the Demio- 
cratic convention to stay in the party. 

Southern Democrats will meet their 
brethren from other regions halfway in any 
honest effort to resolve the areas of dis- 
agreement between us and to present a 
united front before the Nation. 

Southern Democrats will give their sup- 
port to any candidates nominated and to 
any platform approved which are not ob- 
noxious or a calculated insult to our States 
and our people. 

Whether southern Democrats stay in the 
party is up to the convention. 

The convention can take one of two 
courses—it can keep the South in the party 
and win or it can drive the South from 
the party and assure another Republican 
victory, 

Southern Democrats fervently hope for 
the former but they will not be unprepared 
for the latter. ° 

The Democrats of the South are sick and 
tired of being rewarded for their consistent 
support of the party by being cast in the 
role of party whipping boy. 

The Democrats of the South are fed up 
with being tied to the national stake every 
4 years by fellow Democrats to be ridiculed, 
castigated and punished as the price for the 
support of those whose stock in trade is 
racial demagogy, agitation, and exploitation. 

The Democrats of the South have learned 
the hard lesson of not allowing themselves 
to be taken for granted and are determined 
that in the future they shall be as- vigorous 
and as vociferous in seeking their due rec- 
ognition as are the NAACP, the ADA and the 
other organized pressure groups which are 
bent upon turning the Democratic Party 
into their own private shooting preserve. 

If we southern Democrats have anything 
for which to blame ourselves, it is that we 
have for too long allowed extremists within 
and without the party to distort and dis- 
credit our motives and to misinterpret and 
malign our since efforts to solve our prob- 
lems. 

We have allowed ourselves to be libeled by 
the self-serving propaganda of radical polit- 
ical elements. 

We have allowed our insistence upon ad- 
herence to the Democratic principle of local 
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self-government to be characterized falsely 
as reaction and inhumanity. 

In short, we have allowed ourselves to be 
placed on the defensive. 

It is time that we put the shoe on the 
other foot. 

We of the South do not have to yield to 
anyone in the sincerity and intensity of 
our dedication to the Democratic precepts 
of justice, decency and fair play for all. 

We need make apologies to no one for 
what we profess or practice. 

To be sure we have our problems and our 
shortcomings, but we are trying to do some- 
thing about them. 

We make no pretense at being perfect. 

Neither do we presume to sit in judg- 
ment on the imperfections of others. 

And we do not consider it unreasonable 
to expect that Democrats of other regions— 
whose imperfections are no less pronounced 
than ours—should accord us the same tol- 
erance, 

The greatest need of the Democratic Party 
is a recognition of the fundamental fact 
that in a nation as large and diverse as ours 
there can be no single or pat solution to 
problems involving human relations. 

Such problems are sogvaried and complex 
that they can be satisfactorily and amicably 
resolved only by the individuals who are 
confronted with them. 

It would be wonderful indeed if solutions 
could be realized by the passage of laws. 

Were that the case there would be no 
human problem which could not be solved 
by the enactment of a new law. 

Were that the case everyone could be 
made healthy, happy, wealthy, wise, and 
equal by statute. 

Were that the case churches, armies, courts, 
schools, political parties, and all the other 
institutions and instruments of our imper- 
fect society could be superseded by an 
omnipotent superlegislature dedicated to the 
achievement of absolute human perfection. 

Unfortunately, complex social problems are 
not succeptible to so simple a solution. 

To the contrary the sum total of the ex- 
perience of mankind stands as irrefutable 
proof that human motives and attitudes are 
not readily amenable to the legislative 
process. 

It is true that change can be accomplished 
by force so long as that force is applied con- 
tinuously. 

But it is equally true that lasting change 
for the better comes from the inside of man 
out—not from the outside in. 

True progress in the area of human rela- 
tions can be achieved only to the degree that 
the inherent individuality of human person- 
ality is voluntarily sublimated to the com- 
mon good. 

To ignore that factor as some leaders of the 
Democratic Party would have us do is to 
invite chaos. 

Thomas Jefferson recognized that fact 
when he wrote in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that government should derive its 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

George Mason recognized that fact by pro- 
viding in the 9th and 10th amendments that 
all powers not specifically delegated to the 
National Government would be reserved to 
the States and the ple. 

Andrew Jackson ®recognized that fact in 
declaring in his farewell address that “the 
Constitution cannot be maintained, nor the 
Union preserved, in opposition to public 
feeling, by the mere extension of the coercive 
powers confided to the Federal Government.” 

That rugged warrior and dedicated man of 
the people who brought to the Democratic 
Party a fuller realization of Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples so eloquently and forcefully stated the 
point I would make that I would like to 
borrow from his words to do so. 
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Declared he: 

“In a country so extensive as the United 
States, and with pursuits so varied, the in- 
ternal regulations of the several States must 
frequently differ from one another in im- 
portant particulars; and this difference is 
unavoidably increased by the varying prin- 
ciples upon which the American Colo- 
nies were originally planted; principles 
which had taken deep root in _ their 
social relations before the Revolution, and, 
therefore, of necessity, influencing their pol- 
icy since they became free and independent 
States. But each State has the unquestion- 
able right to regulate its own internal con- 
cerns according to its own pleasure; and 
while it does not interfere with the rights of 
the people of other States, or the rights of 
the Union, every State must be the sole judge 
of the measures proper to secure the safety 
of its citizens and promote their happiness 
and all efforts on the part of the people of 
other States to cast odium upon their insti- 
tutions, and all measures calculated to dis- 
turb their rights of property, or put in jeop- 
ardy their peace and internal tranquillity, are 
in direct opposition to the spirit in which 
the Union was formed and may endanger its 
safety. 

“Motives of philanthropy may be assigned 
for this unwarrantable interference; and 
weak men may persuade themselves for a 
moment that they Mre laboring in the cause 
of humanity, and asserting the rights of the 
human race; but everyone, upon sober reflec- 
tion, will see that nothing but mischief can 
come from these improper assaults upon the 
feelings and rights of others. Rest assured 
that the men found busy in this work of dis- 
cord are not worthy of your confidence and 
deserve your strongest reprobation.” ° 

Andrew Jackson’s Farewell Address consti- 
tutes perhaps the most masterful statement 
of Democratic philosophy ever written and 
the Democratic Party in preparing to meet 
the electorate next year would do well to heed 
its admonitions. 

If I were delivering the keynote address at 
the Democratic National Convention next 
July, I would be sorely tempted to read it to 
the delegates in full. 

I can think of no more effective way to 
emphasize the inconsistency of those who 
would claim the name of the party of Jack- 
son on the one hand while on the other 
hand espousing programs and policies which 
profane everything for which that great and 
noble Democrat stood. 

The American people are looking hope- 
fully and prayerfully to the Democratic 
Party to offer them a way out of the disaster 
of the present. Republican Administration. 

They demonstrated at the polls last year 
that they are ready to give their ballots to 
the Democratic Party if it will but offer 
them something better and respond realis- 
tically and vigorously to the challenge to 
lead the country to restored opportunity 
and freedom for the individual. 

The present administration has failed the 
American people on every front. 

It has failed to maintain our national de- 
fense posture and has left us unprepared 
to meet either the threat of war or the 
challenge of peace. 

It has failed to stabilize the Nation's 
economy and to restore reason to Federal 
spending and taxing policies. 

It not only has failed the farmers of the 
Nation but also has been callously indiffer- 
ent to their worsening plight. 

It has failed to uphold constitutional 
government and has instead embraced the 
philosophy of judicial and executive usurpa- 
tion of the constitutional rights of the 
States and their citizens. 

This administration has been one of 
waste, extravagance, special privilege, high 
interest rates, high taxes, runaway inflation, 
tight money and mounting debt. 
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What it has given the American people 
has been a far cry from the high-sounding 
promises which its candidates made to them 
during the so-called crusade of 1952. 

The American people are no longer fooled 
by an administration and a party which 
come to them with the voice of Jacob and 
the hands of Esau. 

Americans are weary of bearing the bur- 
dens of a national government which has 
ceased to be their servant. 

Americans are weary of tolerating the 
regimentation of a sprawling bureaucracy 
which has ceased to be responsive to their 
will, 

Americans are weary of countenancing the 
extravagances of global planners who have 
no concern for the welfare of the people 
here at home. 

Americans are weary of listening to the 
empty promises of false prophets who cry 
peace when there is no peace and plenty 
when there is no plenty. 

Americans are restive under the yoke of 
oppressive taxes and irresponsible Govern- 
ment spending which are destroying the 
economy of this country. 

Americans are frustrated by judicial and 
executive dictation which is robbing them 
and their children of their heritage of 
freedom. 

From the mail which I receive from all 
sections of the Nation I am convinced that 
the average citizen is gravely concerned 
about the present course being followed by 
our National Government and the conse- 
quences of following it to its ultimate con- 
clusion. 

I am convinced that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people wants to 
see the Federal budget balanced and the 
Nation’s economy stabilized. 

I am convinced that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people wants the 
United States to cease doing for people in 
other countriés what it either is unable or 
unwilling to do for our own citizens here 
at home. 

I am convinced that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people wants the 
Federal Government to confine its activities 
to those areas reserved to it by the Con- 
stitution and leave the management of all 
other matters to local people on the local 
level. 

I am convinced that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people wants 
above all else for the United States to be 
made militarily and economically secure 
and for themselves to be left alone to run 
their own affairs and enjoy the fruits of 
their own labor. 

The future of the Democratic Party will 
depend directly upon its ability to trans- 
late. those desires into positive action and 
that action in turn into concrete deeds. . 

The future of the United States may well 
depend upon how the Democratic Party 
responds to that challenge. 

The kind of program which the American 
people want and expect of the Democratic 
Party was outlined by the father of the 
Party, the reveréd Thomas Jefferson, in his 
first inaugural address. 

He called for: 

“Equal and exact justice to all men, of 
whatever state or persuasion, religious or po- 
litical; peace, commerce and honest friend- 
ship with all nations—entangling alliances 
with none; the support of the State govern- 
ments in all their rights, as the most com- 
petent administrations for our domestic 
concerns, and the surest bulwarks against 
antirepublican tendencies; and the 
preservation of the General Government in 
its whole constitutional vigour, as the sheet 
anchor of our peace at home and safety 
abroad.” ‘ 

Such a program is one on which all 
Americans of all States and regions could 








agree and which all Americans regardless 
of their place of residence could eer 
heartedly suppert. 

Such a program is one which could onate 
the Democratic Party and make it an in- 
vincible instrument of the people's will un- 
paralleled in our history. 

Such a program is one which would guar 
antee a Democratic administration in the 
White House not only in 1961 but also for 
as long as the party adhered to it. 

I would like to hope, my fellow Demo- 
crats, that the party of Jefferson will adopt 
the program of Jefferson as its 1960 platform, 

I am sure I speak your sentiments when 
I say that we Democrats of the South shall 
spare no effort in seeking that end. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there recently came to my attention a 
condensation of a story related by Gary 
Cooper which originally appeared in the 
magazine Ebony. The condensation was 
carried in the Catholic Digest for De- 
cember 1959. 

Mr. Cooper, a fellow Montanan, tells 
the story of “Stagecoach Mary,” who is 
a part of that rich legend and the grim 
reality of frontier days from which the 
history of my State has evolved. Born 
in slavery, Stagecoach Mary moved with 
the early settlers in the westward trend 
of the 19th century. In Montana she 
worked with the missionaries and, later, 
became the second woman in the Na- 
tion’s history to carry the mails as a 
stagecoach driver. The story of “Stage- 
coach Mary” is one of a courageous and 
compassionate woman. It is as unique 
and fascinating as is the State of Mon- 
tana. I ask unanimous consent that the 
condensation previously referred to be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

STaGECOACH MARY 
(By Gary Cooper, as told to Marc Crawford) 

Black Mary could whip any two men in 
the territory. She wore a 38 Smith & Wes- 
son strapped under her apron, and people 
who knew her swear she couldn't miss a 
thing within 50 paces, She was tall, weigh- 
ing well over 200 pounds, and, except for an 
apron and skirt, wore men’s clothes, 

Her real name was Mary Fields. Mary 
was one of the most picturesque characters 
in the history of Montana, She was a stage- 
coach driver, the second woman ever to drive 
a U.S. mail route. Maybe because she was a 
Negro, she was never bothered by Indians. 
I remember seeing her in Cascade when I 
was just a little shaver not yet 10, She 
smoked cigars until the day she died in 
1914; she was about 81, as near as anyone 
could figure. 
@ year hecause she didn’t know the exact 
date of her birth, but Cascade schools closed 
in her honor whenever she felt like having 
one. 

Mary was said to have had a fondness for 
hard liquor that was matched only by her 
capacity to put it away. It is historical fact 
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She celebrated two birthdays 
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that one of Cascade’s early mayors, D. W. 


if you care to call it one, given to no other 


Mary was born a slave somewhere in Ten- 
messee, some say in 1832. She lived to be- 
come one of the freest souls ever to draw a 

a 38 and she was celebrated in a 
pen-and-ink drawing that hangs in the Cas- 
cade bank even now. It was done by the 
late Charlie Russell, a cowboy artist and 
the greatest one to come out of the West. 
Mary lived in Mississippi for a time and was 
@ passenger on board the Robert E. Lee when 
it raced on the Mississippi with Steamboat 
Bill’s Natchez; she took great pride in telling 


- how hams and bacon were fed into the fire- 


box to keep up steam that June 30, 1870. 
Mary later moved to Ohio, where she 
worked at the Ursuline convent in Toledo. 
There she met Mother Amadeus, whom 
she revered and loved, though one 
account has it that Mary was a slave and 
confidential servant in the household of 
Judge Dunne, the nun‘’s oldest brother. 
Others say Mary had been the nun’s per- 
sonal maid before her mistress took the veil. 
In any event, it was because of Mother 
Amadeus that Mary went to Montana. The 
nun went to open a school for Indian girls 
in 1884 at St. Peter’s Mission, where Jesuits 
had worked among the Blackfeet since 1866. 
Because of the hard living and intense 
cold—I've seen it get 45° below zero my- 
self—Mother Amadeus fell victim of pneu- 
monia and lay dying in a crude log. cabin. 
Mary Fields heard about it back in Ohio, 
and rushed to the bedside. She nursed the 


* mun back to health and remained in Mon- 


tana to help the missioners. 

After 8 years, the Ursulines’ stone convent 
was completed, and they and Mary moved 
from their log cabins. Bishop Brondel 
came, supervised, and helped with the work. 
But none dared move anything belonging to 
Mother Amadeus; it was a job Mary had cut 
out for herself. ‘ 

Mary also did the freighting for the mis- 
sion and often had to fight her way through. 
One night a pack of wolves frightened her 
team. The horses upset the load, and she 
stayed guard all night over the precious 
cargo the nuns needed to exist. A blizzard 
overtook her on one trip, obscuring the 
road. Mary walked back and forth all night 
to keep alive. 

Mary might have lived all of her days 
working at the mission had it not been for 
her terrible temper and her lack of fear of 
man or beast. She was forever fighting with 
the hired men, and at least once the fight 
was with guns. No one remembers how it 
turned out, but Mary was still around when 
it was over. 

The bishop was bombarded with com- 
plaints about her, and at last ordered the 
Sisters to send Mary away. For all the work 
she had done in her 10 years in the nuns’ 
service, she hadn’t received a dime. The 
nuns all felt that Mary had a lifetime home 
with them, but the bishop's order had to be 
obeyed. 

Mary went to see the bishop in Helena to 
“make him bring witnesses to swear what 
they had said against me.” But apparently 
Mary lost; crushed, she left the mission. 

But Mary wasn’t brokenhearted long, nor 
did she go far. Mother Amadeus set her up 


in the restaurant business in Cascade, For - 


all her toughness, Mary gave too much credit. 
She would feed sheepherders during the 
winter and they would promise to pay her 
when they worked in the summer. Mary 
went broke twice and Mother Amadeus gave 
her a new start each time, Still Mary was 
unhappy because she was concerned about 
her Sisters at the mission. 

Then Mother Amadeus went to the Federal 
authorities and asked that Mary be given the 
mail route. They gave Mary the route be- 
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tween Cascade and the mission itself. Each 
day, never missing one, she taade ber tri- 
umphant entry into the mission seated on 
top of the mail coach, dressed in a man’s 
hat and coat and smoking a huge cigar. 

Upon one occasion a priest coming to the 
mission had been told he would be met in 
Cascade. When he arrived at the mission 
earlier than expected, the nuns asked how 
he came. He replied, “Oh, that big colored 
man met me at Cascade and drove me out.” 
He was shocked to learn that the “man” was 
Mary Fields. 

Mary met every train, and often slept in 
the depot. In bad weather, if Mary's coach 
could not get through she would shoulder 
the baggage and walk. She drove the route 
for 8 years. One day, after being thrown 
from the mail coach, she arrived at the mis- 
sion in pitiful condition. The Sisters urged 
her to return to the faith, She had not been 
a fervent Christian since the bishop had ex- 
pelled her from the convent, 

Mary went to confession. The next morn- 
ing the penitent appeared in the front pew 
at high mass. She was not wearing her 
usual men’s clothes but a beautiful dress 
and long white veil the nuns had made for 
her during the night. 

In 1903, Mary made her home in Cascade, 
Her stagecoach days were over, and her life- 
long friend Mother Amadeus had been sent 
to Alaska to start new missions. Her suc- 
cessor, Mother Angela, tried to mother Mary 
as best she could, but there never could have 
been another Mother Amadeus. Mary he- 
gan taking in washing, and soon turned her 
home into a laundry. 

In 1912, Mary’s laundry burned down, and 
the townspeople contributed the ‘umber and 
their time and labor in rebuilding her home. 
In fact, so esteemed was she that in 1910, 
when the late R. B. Glover leased the New 
Cascade Hotel to Kirk Huntley, it was with 
the understanding that Mary, would receive 
her meals free. 

Mary acted as mascot for the Cascade 
baseball team for several years. For every 
game she would fix a boutonniere for the 
members of both teams and five large bou- 
quets for each man who made a home run. 
The flowers were from her own garden. 

For all her roughness, drinking, profanity, 
‘find other bad habits, Mary detested loose 
girls, and her honor was never questioned. 
She always took care of the altar at Weds- 
worth Hall for the Catholic society, but she 
did not live to see the Catholic church fin- 
ished. In her later years, she- would work as 
a baby sitter for $1.50 a day, and then spend 
the money buying goodies for her charges. 
She never married. 

Mary was one of the pioneers, colored, 
white, and yellow, who came from Tennessee 
and places beyond the seas to help conquer 
the old wild West. When she died, the town 
mourned her passing and buried her at the 
foot of the mountains, by the road that leads 
to the old mission. 





Self-Employed Retirement Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Mr. Cecil P. Bronston, vice president of 
the Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co., of Chicago, Ill, which ap- 
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peared in the December 1959 issue of 
Trusts and Estates: 
PROGRESS REPORT ON SELF-EMPLOYED RETIRE- 
MENT ~ACT 
(By Cecil P. Bronston, vice president, Conti 
nental Illinois National.Bank & Trust Co., 

Chicago) 

Whether the current efforts for passage of 
the Self-Employed Individuals’ ‘Retirement 
Act succeed or fail, it does seem probable 
that, except for the unlikely event of a gen- 
eral reduction in the tax impact on individ- 
uals, the pressure for legislation of this na- 
ture will finally force favorable action. If 
this be true, what we trustmen do now to 
obtain technically correct trust provisions 
will benefit our institutions in administra- 
tion of the restricted retirement trust funds. 


Although passage of the.bill will open new 
opportunities for our services, we will have 
to work diligently, efficiently, and against 
some odds, for any real gain for our share- 
holders from this business. One qualified 
and informed trust official] has estimated that 
the pooled type of restricted retirement trust, 
to be profitable of itself, will require the 
participation of some 10,000 members. If 
this be so, in the ordinary trust department 
the operation of restricted retirement 
trusts—even though permissibly invested in 
an existing common trust fund—may become 
a@ questionable luxury. So our concern with 
the terms of the bill is understandable. 


COMMITTEE SUGGESTIONS 


In May 1959, the employees trust commit- 
tee of the ABA Trust Division made four 
suggestions to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, which’ were supported by our testimony 
at the hearings that took place in June. 
These suggestions were that: 

(1) The section dealing with permissible 
investments be revised to provide that re- 
stricted retirement funds may be invested as 
national banks may invest trust funds (that 
is, in any investments in which fiduciaries in 
the State in which the trustee is acting may 
lawfully invest) subject to the limitation 
that no investment shall be made in the obli- 
gations of any one entity to exceed the 
greater of $10,000 or 10 percent of the fair 
market value of the trust, unless that invest- 
ment be in U.S. Government obligations, 
stock in a regulated investment company, or 
participations in any common trust fund or 
other collective investment fund established 
and administered under rules and regula- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board. 

(2) Tnterests in restricted retirement 
trusts be exempt from documentary issuance 
taxes, just as with interests in common 
trust funds and collective investment trusts 
for employee retirement funds. 

(3) The sections dealing with prohibited 
transactions be revised so that: 

(a) The definition of prohibited transac- 
tions be made uniform in effect with the ex- 
isting definition in the code, except that in 
restricted retirement funds the trustee shall 
be prohibited from lending principal or in- 
come of the trust to a member; and 

(b) A restricted retirement fund shall not 
lose its tax exemption as the result of a pro- 
hibited transaction, if adjustment satisfac- 
tory to thé Secretary of the Treasury is 
made within such reasonable time as the 
Secretary determines. 

(4) The section relating to réstricted re- 
tirement policies be revised to permit a par- 
ticipant to direct the transfer of the cash 
surrender value of a restricted retirement 
policy to a restricted trust fund as a com- 
panion provision to one which permits pur- 
chase for a participant of a restricted re- 
tirement policy from funds in a restricted 
retirement trust. 


OTHER PROPOSALS AFFECTING TRUSTS 


Other suggestions for chatiges were 
offered before the Senate Finance Commit- 
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tee by other interested individuals and 
organizations: 

Congressman Kerocu expressed his sup- 
port of an extension of the investmerits 
which banks, as trustees of restricted retire- 
ment funds, may make to include “saving 
accounts in institutions in which accounts 
are insured by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation or by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation.” Con- 
gressman Kerocn also indicated that he 
would favor permitting insured thrift insti- 
tutions, mutual savings banks, and savings 
and loan institutions to qualify as author- 
ized depositories of restricted retirement 
funds. 

The National Association of Investment 
Companies proposed that “where the trust 
agreement by its terms restricts the invest- 
ments which may be made by the [re- 
stricted retirement] trust to obligations 
of the U.S. Government and _ shares 
of publicly held investment companies 
registered with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the bill should not 
require that the trustee be a bank, but 
should require only that a bank be custodian 
of the securities in the trust under appro- 
priate regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 

In a similar vein, the Investment Counsel 
Association of America, Inc., recommend 
that the Keogh bill be amended to provide 
that banks, as trustees of restricted retire- 
ment funds, may share or delegate the 
power to control the investment and rein- 
vestment of funds held‘in such trusts. 


SEC AND STATE REGULATION 


Staff members of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission have informally ex- 
pressed the view that the Securities Act of 
1933 and the Investment Company Act of 
1940 require that banks will have to register 
with the SEC any pooled or collectively in- 
vested trusts created under the Keogh bill. 
These staff members recognize that the 
rationale which has exempted individual 
inter vivos trusts from regulation is prob- 
ably applicable to Keogh trusts created by 
individuals and not invested collectively 
with other Keogh trusts. But they indicated 
their belief that such trusts, when invested 
collectively in a section 17 common trust 
fund, may be subject to SEC jurisdiction, 
and that group or association Keogh trusts, 
funds of which are invested collectively 
pursuant to section 10(c) of regulation F, 
will be subject to SEC jurisdiction. 

Our committee’s position is that there are 
reasons to consider all trusts exempt from 
registration but that, if necessary to clarify 
the subject, amendments to the bill should 
be made. The SEC staff members have 
expressed the hope that an amendment can 
and will relieve the SEC of responsibility 
in the Keogh trust field. Through the legal 
staff of the American Bankers Association, we 
are currently trying to work out an under- 
standing or form of mutually acceptable 
amendment. Detailed preparations for im- 
plementing the Keogh legislation within our 
banks should take into account the SEC 
questions. 

With our attorneys, we muSt also consider 
whether our respective States have securi- 
ties acts that will affect our plans. Further, 
it is timely that we review our State laws 
on these three points: first, whether Keogh 
trusts wijl be free of the rule against per- 
petuities; second, whether Keogh trusts will 
be subject to statutes against accumulations; 
and third, whether the requirement in the 
Keogh bill that a member’s interest in a 
trust be nonassignable is in conflict with the 
State’s law regarding spendthrift trusts. 
Our Committee on Employees Trusts has 
taken a view similar to that of our counter- 
part committee of the American Bar Asso- 
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ciation’s real property, probate, and trust law 
section—that problems such as this can best 
be resolved locally. 

ANTICIPATED GROWTH OF KEOGH TRUSTS 


The interest of each of our banks in offer- 
ing Keogh trust facilities is directly related 
to the probable degree of acceptance by the 
self-employed of Keogh tax deferral oppor- 
tunities. Dr. Roger F. Murray, in his Senate 
Finance Committee testimony, stated that 
the Treasury Department’s estimate of $1 bil- 
lion a year in payments to restricted retire- 
ment plans “is not likely to be reached for 
5 years or more. * * * A billion dollars in 
average deposits of, say, $1,000 means that 
@ million of self-employed will have to be 
educated and sold on this new savings 
plan. ” 

Dr. Murray’s analysis finds support in the 
experience of our Canadian trust company 
counterparts. After enactment of the Cana- 
dian bill in April 1957, 3,750 persons became 
participants in plans administered by trust 
companies during the remainder of that year. 
In 1958, 2,935 additional persons initiated 
participation in trust plans, for a 2-year total 
of 6,685 persons. Our Canadian friends 
have found this response rather discouraging. 

Recalling, however, the modest origins of 
other now flourishing areas of trust business, 
and taking into account what all of us recog- 
nize to be the very substantial latent market 
for Keogh-type business, perhaps these 
comments should not arouse pessism over 
the long-term prospects for development of 
Keogh business but, rather, realism_as to 
the magnitude of the solicitation effort 
which will be necessary and the slowness 
with which ‘we may expect to see our efforts 
produce results in the form of profitable 
business. 


EFFICIENCY AND COMPENSATION 


A committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion is working on model trust forms to 
which our committee is contributing. The 
problems of operations are considered in sev- 
eral of the source materials listed in the 
appended bibliography. 

In an-article in the August 14, 1959, issue 
of American Banker, Earl R. Hudson, presi- 
dent, Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc., offered the 
following observations: 

“(a) * * * certain factors must be pres- 
ent before a bank makes its decision to go 
‘whole hog’ after the available billions, for 
there is no virtue to establishing the service 
unless it can be sold at a profit. 

“(b) * * * Realistic fees should be set. 
Is one-half of 1 percent realistic? I don’t 
think so. 

“(c) Activity charges should be imposed 
on unusual requests by participants. 

“(d) Heavy withdrawal fees should be 
charged. 

“(e) In determining charges the same con- 
cept should be applied to handling a self- 
employed retirement account as is applied 
to handling checking accounts (complete 
analysis), small loans, and other profitable 
bank business. 

“(f) * * * the trust business can be des- 
troyed through cutthroat competition (as 
has to an extent happened in the pension 
field), and playing with ‘loss leaders’ can be 
dangerous.” 

A pattern of fees has developed among 
Canadian trust companies at an annual rate 
of three-quarters of 1 percent of the mar- 
ket value of the trust. In our own coun- 
try, an eastern trust company has indicated 
publicly that its fees might in some cases 
be as low as one-half of 1 percent. Another 
has stated its studies indicate that to an 
absolute minimum management charge of 
one-half of 1 percent there must be added 
& flat dollar charge for each contribution. 


Let’s be certain that we operate in this 


A3l1 


new field in the dignity and wisdom of the 
deserv 


premise that our services e, and we 
shall receive adequate compensation. 
RELATED TRUST BUSINESS 
‘ Another factor, which may well motivate 
many banks to offer Keogh services in spite 
of their reservations as to immediate profit- 
ability, relates to the generation of other 
trust and banking business among custo~ 
mers whose contact with the bank may have 
first come through the retirement fund or 
be strengthened by reason of it. Hudson 
suggests that the member of substance will 
tie his accumulated deposits into an estate 
plan under which the bank will be ap- 
pointed executor and trustee under either 
@ life insurance or a testamentary trust. 
The great growth of the trust business 
is proof that we do not hesitate to depart 
from the traditional, once we see that such 
departure will extend our services in har- 
mony with the great responsibilities we bear 
in existing relationships. No doubt exists 
that Keogh trusts will require pioneering 
work and the development cf some tech- 
niques differing from those of more tradi- 
tional trust administration. However, 
someone has said the storm seems worst 
when viewed from behind a window. If the 
Congress will open the door, many trust- 
men are eager to venture forth—to dare to 
see what can be made of their opportunities. 
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Prevention of Tolls on Interstate Bridge 
Across Columbia River on U.S. High- 
way 99, Between Portland, Oreg., and 
Vancouver, Wash. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
tolls on the Interstate Bridge across the 
Columbia River connecting Portland, 
Oreg., with Vancouver, Wash., were re- 
instituted on January 4, 1960, on the 
Federal Interstate Pacific Coast High- 
way. 

Along the entire length of U.S. High- 
way 99 from the Canadian border to 
the Mexican border the Vancouver- 
Portiand Bridge is the only toll bridge. 
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Initially, the Portland-Vancouver Co- 
lumbia River Bridge was constructed 
and opened on February 15, 1917, and 
welded Portland and Vancouver into 
one metropolitan trading area. Tolls 
were originally charged, but the bridge 
has been toll free for many years. A 
new bridge alongside the old one has 
been opened and tolls are now being 
charged. 

This, I think, is a serious mistake and 
as a member of the Senate Public Works 
Committee and the Subcommittee on 
Roads and Highways, I have introduced 
legislation, S. 2404, to provide for a toll- 
free bridge connecting Portland and 
Vancouver. This legislation is spon- 
sored by the two distinguished Senators. 
from Washington State, along with my 
colleague, Senator MorRsE. 

The basic mistake that has been made 
was by the Oregon Legislature in 1953, 
which provided for a new bridge with 
tolls. If the new bridge had been de- 
layed just several months, it could have 
been incorporated into the Interstate 
Federal Highway System and would 
have qualified for 90 percent Federal 
aid. Both Mrs. Neuberger and I, as 
members of the Oregon Legislature at 
that time, voted against this 1953 bill 
which has turned out to be such a seri- 
ous mistake. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Ore- 
gonian of December 22 dealing with the 
tolls on the new Interstate Bridge, to- 
gether with a copy of a letter which I 
have written to the editor of the news- 
paper dated January 7, providing my 
views on this important subject. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ARTIFICIAL BARRIER 

Thirty-one years ago this coming New 
Year’s Day the tolls were removed from the 
Interstate Bridge between Portland and 
Vancouver. This span, built as a joint ef- 
fort by the people of Multnomah and Clark 
Counties, had been turned over to the State 
of Oregon with the firm understanding that 
when enough tolls had been collected to re- 
tire the bonds, the bridge forever after 
would be free. 

Now a new bridge has been built along- 
side the old one. To help pay for the new 
bridge, tolls after January 4, 1960, will be 
collected from the users of both bridges. 
This arrangement was ordered by the 1953 
Oregon Legislature despite the protests of 
Portland area lawmakers that this was not 
only of doubtful legality but also was mor- 
ally indefensible. 

Toll bridges are contrary to the policy of 
the State highway department. All of the 
bridges built across the wide bays crossed by 
Highway 101 along the Oregon coast are 
free. Every State-owned bridge crossing 
every other river in the State has been 
financed out of the State highway fund de- 
rived from fuel taxes, weight-mile fees on 
trucks, and vehicle licenses. In the entire 
length of U.S. Highway 99 from the Ca- 
nadian to the Mexican border this will be 
the only toll barrier to free travel. 

The people of Portland and Vancouver 
were farsighted enough to build the Inter- 
state Bridge long before either Oregon or 
Washington had their present extensive 
highway networks. Its opening on Febru- 
ary 15, 1917, made possible our present In- 
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terstate Highway System and the coastwise 
truck freight carriers that have built up 
Oregon, It welded the two cities on oppo- 
site sides of the Columbia River into one 
metropolitan trading area, to their mutual 
advan 

Since the toll is a modest 20 cents, and 
heavy traffic on the bridge probably will 
bring in enough money to retire the bonds 
and lift the toll by 1970, there is a tempta- 
tion to shrug off the whole issue. But Port- 
landers and Vancouverites should not ac- 
cept this injustice with docility. Any way 
you look at it, the collection of tolls on the 
twin interstate bridges is wrong. 

There are three possible ways to right this 
wrong: (1) Challenge in court the right of 
the State of Oregon to break its promise to 
the taxpayers of Multnomah and Clark 
Counties; (2) press in the 1961 Oregon and 
Washington Legislatures for bills to make 
the new bridge an obligation of the respec- 
tive State highway funds; and (3) continue 
the efforts to make the bridge part of the 
Federal interstate highway program and 
thus.eligible for 90-percent Federal financ- 
ing. If those who use the interstate bridges 
will protest loud enough and long enough, 
this artificial barrier can be breached. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., January 7, 1960. 
To the Eprror of the OREGONIAN: 

Your editorial of December 22, 1959, men- 
tionéd that one of the solutions to the levy- 
ing of tolls on the interstate bridges was 
to continue the efforts to make the bridge 
part of the Federal interstate highway pro- 
gram and thus eligible for 90 per cent Fed- 
eral financing. 

On July 21, 1959, as a member of the Roads 
and Highways Subcommittee, I introduced a 
bill in the U.S. Senate to accomplish this 
purpose. It is S. 2404. Cosponsors with 
me are Senator Morss of Oregon and Sen- 
ators MAGNUSON and JACKSON of Washington 
State. 

The chief obstacle to passage of the bill is 
the opposition voiced by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. With a considerable degree of 
logic, spokesmen for the administration have 
argued that, if the interstate toll bridges 
are put on the Federal system, then what 
about the $2.5 billion worth of toll roads, 
bridges and tunnels in other States? The 
administration has argued that payment of 
such a colossal sum would retard interstate 
highway construction in every part of the 
Nation for many years. 

In my opinion, the real blunder was made 
by the 1953 Oregon Legislature and Gover- 
nor who, with too much haste, imposed tolls 
to underwrite the Interstate Bridge con- 
struction. By waiting a short time, the 
bridges would have been on the Federal sys- 
tem and thus would have qualified for 90 
percent Federal aid. This was the error 
responsible for the present situation. 

RicHarp L, NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senator. 





New York’s Billion Dollar Racket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Journal-American 
of January 3, 1960: 
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New YoRK’s BILLION DOLLAR RACKET: 
GAMBLING UNLIMITED 


(By James D. Horan, Dom Frasca, and John. 
Mitchell) 


New York’s biggest industry is illegal, open 
24 hours a delay, and sometimes police 
protected. 

Its yearly gross is estimated in the billions, 
yet it does not pay a penny in either State 
or city taxes. ! 

It is an industry which thrives on official 
corruption, murder and usury. It maintains 
holding companies dealing in narcotics, 
prostitution, industrial racketeering and the 
jukebox racket. 

It is old as man and wicked as Cain. This 
industry is gambling. 

So lucrative is this gambling treadmill, 
so great the desire to ride on it, that New 


York City would have gained more than $100- 


million in additional revenues last year alone 
had off-track betting been legalized. 

But instead of reaping this dollar harvest 
to eliminate nuisance taxes and to bolster 
overburdened municipal services, New York 
City was forced by the State legislature to 
stand by while off-track profits financed fast 
cars, fine cuisine and fancy clothes for the 
bookmakers. 

Last fall, Mayor Wagner's Off-Track Bet- 
ting Committee met at City Hall to launch 
aneW an aggressive campaign to legalize off- 
track wagering.- A new city administration 
bill is already in the hands of the legislature. 

The committee has also found additional 
support for its bet plan in a poll of 300 police 
chiefs throughout the State. Of the+300, 
67.9 percent are reportedly in favor of legal- 
ized off-track betting. 

Police brass, particularly in bookie-ridden 
New York City, are first to admit they are 
powerless to stamp out gambling. It is just 
too big, too popular. It has too many 
customers. 

It is so widespread in our five boroughs 
that at any hour of the day or night, 7 days 
a@ week, a player can make a bet on a horse, 
on @ number, on the outcome of a sport or— 
before the current TV scandal—on the skill 
of a contestant in a quiz show. 

If the player has the right connections he 
can try to make his point in the muted 
respectability of a Park Avenue apartment 
where the champagne and canapes are on the 
house. But connection or not, he can still 
find his action in ‘a Brooklyn candy store, a 
Queens tavern, or on sedate Staten Island. 

Public apathy toward gambling laws is 
reflected in the token enforcement by the 
police and the courts. Light sentences and 
assembly line justice have virtually given 
the: city’s off-track bookmakers gamblers’ 
licenses. 

And, according to a survey quoted by Louis 
A. Lawrence in “The Manual for Prosecuting 
Attorneys,” there are 30,000 books operating 
in and around the metropolitan area. 

A study of the disposition of 22,600 gam- 
bling cases processed through magistrates 
court and special sessions in 1958 under- 
scores the magnitudé of this judicial 
apathy—only a little more than one-third of 
the defendants were convicted. 


And of those 8,300 convicted, only two were 
sentenced to a penal institution for more 
than 4 months. 

The vast majority were turned loose with 
2 light slap on the wrist consisting of a low 

ne. 

Police corruption has fed on this public 
and official apathy to such an extent that one 
of the biggest scandals in the department’s 
history can erupt any day. 

The latest scandal revolves around the 
figure of former police sergeant Joseph G. 
Luberda, who was sentenced to 2 years in 
jail at Rikers Island for evading grand jury 
questions. 





Luberda was interrogated last April about 
& $19,495 bankroll and lists of cops and gam- 
blers found in his car when he was arrested 
for drunk driving near Suffern. 
PUBLIC APATHY A FACTOR 


In a statement delivered in general ses- 
sions the morning of Luberda’s sentencing, 
Assistant District Attorney Peter Andreoli 
labeled the documents found in the defend- 
ant’s car as records of payoff. 


Judge John Mullen, who passed sentence, 


said to Luberda: 

“You have, for a number of years, been a 
bag man for somebody higher up in the 
police department now—or somebody higher 
up in the department formerly.” 

It is no secret that District Attorney Ho- 
gan’s office is hopeful Luberda may yet un- 
seal his lips to reveal the key figures in “a 
conspiracy to violate the gambling laws of 
the State.” 

Police Commissioner Stephen Kennedy, in 
reorganizing the Brooklyn Morals Squad last 
November, scored the evil influence of gam- 
bling on the members of his department. 
He said: 

“The possibility of corruption of police 
personnel is always a danger to ‘law enforce- 
ment. We cannot brush aside the ugly fact 
that gambling too often provides a potent 
source of such corruption.” 

It was the Kings County 1958 grand jury 
that bared gambling in the city as both the 
pulsing heart of organized crime and a 
deadly corrosive eating away at the moral 
fiber of the police department. 

In the presentment, each page bristling 
with indignation, the jurors denounced pub- 
lic apathy and police corruption which have 
allowed gambling to become the slimy pock- 
etbook for the organized underworld. 


LINKED TO CRIME ENTERPRISES 


The 16-page report linked gambling to 
narcotics, loan sharks, industrial racketeer- 
ing, and numerous unsolved murders in 
Kings County. 

“The public,” the jury said, “must begin 
to realize the crucial difference between 
criminals engaged in gambling and the in- 
dulgence of decent citizens in various types 
of betting. * * * 

“From the evidence presented to us, we 
state categorically that gambling crimes are 
linked on innumerable occasions with the 
most obnoxious criminal enterprises known 
to man.” 

The panel pointed out that the public 
image of a candy store bookmaker as an 
innocent betting commissioner is a danger- 
ous fallacy. 

Gambling revenue, it said, is frequently 
used to finance other illegal interests. 2 

“If you scratch the professional operator 
of gambling,” the panel noted, “you find the 
narcotics peddler, the loan shark, the white 
slaver—the murderer.” i 

In a borough-by-borough survey, these re- 
porters witnessed rampant gambling in every 
form; policy, off-track betting and high stake 
card games. Most of the betting was done 
openly, sometimes under the eyes of the 
police. : 

The reporters found policy so well organ- 
ized that the numbers syndicates have es- 
tablished a “night shift” to take bets placed 
by night workers. Like any legitimate busi- 
ness, the day-time runners and comptrollers 
leave their posts at 6 p.m. after the day’s 
“play.” The night shift promptly take their 
places in empty stores, hallways and on street 
corners. ‘ 

Bookmaking is no less organized than 
policy in the city. That is why Mayor Wag- 
ner and his aides are eager to turn the il- 
legitimate off-track “take” in legitimate 
revenue. 

The more than $100 million In additional 
taxes the city could reap through its off- 
track betting plan is no pipe dream. 
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Budget Director Abraham D. Beame calls 
this figure “about as conservative as you can 
get.” He adds 

“Actually, there are a lot of people who be- 
lieve we can go as high as $200 million.” 

A formula devised by the mayor’s commit- 
tee and applied to the projected betting 
handle at New York’s flat and harness tracks 
during 1959 indicates the city lost at least 
$110 million last year for lack of legalized 
off-track betting. 





Income of Social Security Beneficiaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, one of 
the great defects and inequities in our 
social security system is the income limi- 
tation provision which permits a social 
security recipient to receive unlimited 
amounts of money from investments or 
insurance, but only $1,200 in wages. An 
excellent editorial pointing up this in- 
equity appeared in the Los Angeles Times 
last month, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
editorials on this same matter from the 
Detroit Free Press and the Springfield 
(Ohio) Daily News.’ 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Dec. 17, 1959] 
Let THEM EARN WHat THEY CAN 

Congresses have from time to time in- 
creased the maximum amounts available to 
social security beneficiaries, raised the pay- 
roll tax rates, and spread the coverage ever 
wider in response to the shifting patterns of 
economic life and thought since the first law 
was passed in 1935. 

OBSOLETE DOCTRINE 

But with all these realistic responses to the 
changing times, the Congresses have clung 
to one obsolete doctrine in respect to the old- 
age pensions: they still act as if these pen- 
sions are enough to justify driving 65-year- 
old men and 62-year-old women out of the 
labor market. 

In 1935 this was indeed one of the inten- 
tions of the social security legislators, backed 
by labor leaders. The defeatist thinking of 
the time was that the United States had 
completed its industrial growth, and employ- 
ment opportunities consequently were limit- 
ed. Therefore, it was thought, old men 
should be retired from job competition, leav- 
ing the permanently bounded labor field to 
younger men: It was the modern welfare 
state adaptation of the ancient tribal prac- 
tice of killing, and sometimes eating, the old 
folks, or pushing them outside the igloo to 
die of exposure. % 

A CRUEL ABSURDITY 

The law accomplished its end by limiting 
the amount of money a social security pen- 
sioner could earn in a year., If he broke the 
limit, his social security pension was re- 
duced. Incidentally, this limitation exposed 
a strange contradiction in the arguments of 
the proponents of the law. They acknowl- 
edged that the pension payments were 
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y subsistence, yet they were willing 
to doom all old people who 
had not been able to save and invest, or 
who had lost their savings in the depression 

enac 


* earnings. 

Although benefits have several times been 
increased, social security pensions are still 
only subsistence, even when the pensioners 
receive the largest possible benefits. The 
top retirement payment now is $174 a month 
for a man and his wife if both are 65. (If 
the wife is between 62 and 65 the joint pen- 
sion is reduced to $156.60.) 

With his joint pension, the beneficiary 
may earn $1,200 a year but not a nickel more. 
If his pension were the highest—$174 a 
month, $2,088 a year—which would be un- 
likely, his annual income, with the permis- 
sible $1,200 earnings, would be $3,288 for 
him and his wife. That’s not very much for 
two people in a time when consumer prices 
have gone up 77 percent in 15 years—in a 
time when a young female typist or clerk is 
paid a minimum of around $3,500 a year on 
the general assumption that she has about 
enough to take care of herself. 

PENALTIES TOO GREAT 


Many of the pensioners could earn more 
than the allowable $1,200, but the penalties 
against their pensions are so great they are 
discouraged. For every $80 or fraction there- 
of they earn above $1,200 a year, they lose 
1 month’s pension. If one of them earned 
$2,080 a year, plus 1 cent, a fraction of the 
12th $80, he would wipe out his year’s so- 
cial security pension. 

The nonsense of this is self-evident. Sen- 
ator Hartke is right: there should be no 
limit on a pensioner’s earnings. In rare 
cases, of course, a 65-year-old pensioner 
might then be able to have an earned in- 
come in five or six figures and collect his 
social security benefits too. But his case 
would be far more unusual than those of 
some present pensioners who have very large 
incomes from investment, the kind of in- 
come which has no limit set by the social 
security law. 

Moreover, we are learning thet it is socially 
and economically wrong to try to push all 
65-year-olds out of the labor market. Dis- 
employing them by law or rule not only in- 
jures many of them; it often subtracts ir- 
replaceable skill and experience from the ex- 
panding economy. 

We are slowly recovering from the wel- 
fare barbarism of the 1930’s when, for the 
benefit of the majority, it seemed good to 
declare a man economically dead at 65. Sen- 
ator HarTke’s bill may accelerate the re- 
treat from the dreadful era when it was 
held that men had no faces but only ages 
and serial numbers. 


[From the Springfield (Ohic) Daily News, 
Dec. 17, 1959] 
Let THEM Work 


Senator Vance Harrxe, of Indiana, has 
the right idea about that limit on earned 
income by social security beneficiaries who 
have passed the age of 65. At present, the 
limit is $1,200 a year. Senator HarTKe would 
increase that materially. 

But why have any limit at all? Why 
not grant the social security benefits to 
everyone when they reach the age of 65? 
If they persist in staying on the job and 

the same wage or salary as thereto- 
fore, let the amount of the social security 
payment be added to their gross income for 
Federal income tax purposes. That should 
make an equitable deal all the way around. 


[From the Detroit Free Press] 


The inequities of the Federal social se- 
curity program are widely known to those 
approaching or past 65 years of age. Free 
Press columnist Sylvia Porter pointed out 
some of the unfairness when she discussed 
the limits placed on income. 

The absolute cutoff mark on earned in- 
come for those otherwise eligible for social 
security is $2,080. Obviously that is not 
enough to live on. Full social security bene- 
fits are available only to those whose earned 
income does not exceed $1,200. 

One of the most glaring faults is that the 
income barriers apply only to earned in- 
come. There is no limit on what can be 
collected from stock dividends, interest, 
rents and other investments. The provision 
makes it possible for a wealthy man to draw 
full benefits but for a man who earns more 
than $2,080 by working to get nothing. 

The provisions force older citizens into a 
calculating existence, in which, for the ma- 
jority, the objective is to get a bare mini- 
mum on which to live. 

The minimums are, of course, completely 
unrealistic in terms of the value of today’s 
dollar. It illustrates most pointedly the 


damage that inflation can do. Social se-. 


curity benefits collected by the Government 
in years past now have less than half of 
their original value when doled out to those 
who made what they considered a sound in- 
vestment in their old age. 

The same inflation damage has been done 
to private annuity programs, but in these 
an individual had a free choice. 





Civil Rights: Congress and the Supreme 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


‘Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following speech of 
Senator Wayne Moksz before the Suffolk 
University Law School Alumni Associa- 
oan in Boston, Mass., on October 29, 


SPrECH BY SENATOR WAYNE MORSE BEFORE THE 
SuFFOLK UNIverstry Law ScHooL ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., OcToBER 29, 
1959 


Mr. Chairman, members of this associa- 
tion, I have chosen as the title for my re- 
marks in response to your kind invitation 
the subject, “Civil Rights: Congress and the 
Suvreme Court.” 

Realistic consideration of emphasis and 
time caused me to omit direct reference to 
the third constitutional branch of the Fed- 
eral Government—the Chief Executive and 
the executive departments—or for the 
fourth-developed group: administrative 
agencies, separate administrations, independ- 
ent boards and commissions, and the like. 
Consequently, emphasis is placed upon leg- 
islative and judicial duties under our Na- 
tional Cqpstitution in protecting fundamen- 
tal rights and liberties. 

Before I turn to the subject of my lecture, 
I wish to make an observation concerning 
our legal profession. My remarks in some 
respects will not be particularly compli 
mentary of some of the policies and atti- 
tudes of the legal profession. There was a 
time in our history when lawyers as indi- 
viduals acting through their local bar asso- 
ciations could be counted upon to present 
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& militant front against any invasion or 
undermining of individual, human, or con- 
stitutional rights. This is no longer true 
to the degree that I think it should be. 
When I ask myself the question “Why?” 
I find it difficult to escape from the lurking 
fear that it may be true that too many 
lawyers consider themselves private practi- 
tioners of the law. I would leave with you 
the thought that there is in fact no such 
person as a private practitioner of the law. 

If you remember until breakfast time to- 
morrow nothing that I say today except this 
point, I will have served a worthwhile pur- 
pose in talking to you. The point is this: 
remember that when you take the oath upon 
admission to the bar you become forever- 
more throughout your life in the practice of 
the law a public officer of the courts. You 
become a public official in the sense that you 
are Charged with the public responsibility of 
maintaining a system of government by law. 
This phrase “government by law” is no empty 
platitude. It is both the rudder and the 
propeller of our Ship of State called the 
Constitution. 

As you read the history of the American 
legal profession, and in reading it you also 
will be reading important chapters in the 
evolution of constitutional government in 
the United States as we have come to know 
it today, you will take note of the fact that 
high-principled lawyers of our profession 
have never considered themselves as the 
hired men of their clients. They have al- 
ways recognized their obligations as public 
offi of the courts. I leave with you the 
question, “Is the intellectual integrity of our 
profession threatened today with a tendency 
on the part of too many lawyers to become 
the hirelings of their clients? Is it threat- 
ened with a tendency to be more concerned 
with prosecutions that are overturned than 
with fundamental principles that are up- 
held?’’ 

It is with that background thought that 
I move into my subject—“Civil Rights: Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court.” 

When Carl Sandburg wrote about Lincoln's 
visit to Gettysburg to deliver his epic dedi- 
cation, he concluded his chapter with the 
following words: 

“[Lincoln] had stood that day, the world's 
foremost spokesman of popular government, 
saying that democracy was yet worth fight- 
ing for. He had spoken as one in mist who 
might head on deeper yet into mist. He 
incarnated the assurances and pretenses of 
pdpular government, implied that it could 
and might perish from the earth. What he 
meant by a ‘new birth of freedom’ for the 
Nation could have a thousand interpreta- 
tions. The taller riddles of democracy stood 
up out of the address. It had the dream 
touch of vast and furious events epitomized 
for any foreteller to read what was to 
come. * * * 

“For the first time since he had become 
President he had on a dramatic occasion 
declaimed, howsoever it might be read, Jef- 
ferson’s proposition which had been a slogan 
of the Revolutionary War—‘All men are 
created equal’—leaving no other inference 
than that he regarded the Negro slave as a 
man. His outwardly smooth sentences were 
inside of them gnarled and tough with the 
enigmas of the American experiment.” 

Our struggle with those “enigmas of the 
American experiment” continues today in the 
courts, in the Congress, in the State legisla- 
tures, sometimes even on the streets and in 
the homes of America. If it is now in a less 
violent form, it is still as profound and divi- 
sive an issue as any of us care to have to deal 
with in our lifetime. 

Out of the conflict of the Civil War came a 
great turning point in American history and 
in the history of the human race. The pass- 
age of the 13th, the 14th, and the 15th 
amendments made Jefferson’s doctrine a part 
of our organic law. 
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I suppose it is not too much to say that 
in our time we are faced with the problem 
of making realities of the 14th and 15th 
amendments. The application of a principle 
to the realities of daily life, here and now; 
that is what we are struggling with in the 
whole debate over civil rights. 

Bit by bit and case by case, the Supreme 
Court has applied those amendments. The 
cases striking down State-enforced segrega~ 
tion in the public schools should not have 
been any surprise to anyone familiar with 
earlier cases striking down federally enforced 
segregation. 

As a lawyer, I am deeply convinced that the 
preservation.of human liberties and civil 
rights is more dependent upon the courts 
functioning under the Constitution, includ- 
ing the checks upon the courts to be found 
within the Constitution, than upon any other 
branch of our Government. 

The great guardian of the Constitution, 
the legal interpreter of the Constitution, is 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
is easy for us in the Congress, in the legis- 
lative branch of the Federal Government, 
to assume sometimes that civil rights are 
for legislative determination. The fact is 
that Congress does not and cannot create 
civil rights through legislation; and neither 
can the courts, for that matter. 

Those rights as now existing can change 
only by constitutional amendment. But it 
is for the courts to determine the applica- 
tion of the Constitution to particular events 
and circumstances. 

Some in this country would have us think 
that the Supreme Court has usurped law- 
making powers in striking down State-sup- 
ported segregation; they would have us think 
that the Supreme Court has gone amok, 
has embraced a radical and alien philosophy 
under which it has exercised a power not 
rightfully belonging to it. 

What is the truth about that allegation? 
The fact is that the power exercised by the 
Supreme Court on that occasion dates back 
to 1803, when a Supreme Court headed by 
Chief Justice John Marshall handed down 
its decision in the case of Marbury v. Madi- 
son, 1 Cranch 187 (1803). 

Under the doctrine of Marbury v. Madison, 
that the Supreme Court shall be the final 
arbiter of the meaning of the Constitution 
until such time as the people amend the 
Constitution, the Court has recently struck 
down a State prosecution by Pennsylvania 
for subverison against the United States; it 
has struck down actions by Federal execu- 
tive officers in denying passports, and execu- 
tive orders relating to the rights of Federal 
employees; and it has struck down a con- 
tempt of Congress citation against a witness 
who had refused to answer questions put to 
him by a congresional investgating commit- 
tee on the ground the questions were irrele- 
vant to the inquiry. 

These derisions caused a great hue and 
cry in many quarters. They gave rise to 
the whole bevy of bills that crowded onto 
the House and Senate Calendars in the clos- 
ing days of the last session of Congress to 
punish the U.S. Supreme Court. . 

Not all of these situations are identical 
to those under which Chief Justice Marshall 
and his colleagues acted in 1803. Their case 
of 1808 concerned an act of Congress only; 
but the language of their opinion applies 
equally to the basis for the Court’s action 
overturning State legislatures, and the Fed- 
eral executive, as well as the Federal legis- 
lature. o 

This is what the Court of 1803 had to say 
on the question of judicial reviews, and I 
quote the pertinent sections of Marbury v. 
Madison: 

“The question whether an act repugnant to 
the Constitution can become the law of the 
land is a question deeply interesting to the 
United States. * * * 


“That the people have an original right to 
establish for their future government such 
principles as, in their opinion, shall most 
conduce to their own happiness, is the basis 
on which the whole American fabric has 
been erected. * * * 

“This original and supreme wil! organizes 
the government, and assigns to different de- 
partments their respective power. It may 
either stop here or establish certain limits 
not to be transcended by those departments, 

“The Government of the United States is 
of the latter description. The powers of the 
legislature are defined and limited; and that 
those limits may not be mistaken or for- 
gotten, the Constitution is written. To what 
purpose are powers limited, and to what pur- 
pose is that limitation committed to writing, 
if these limits may, at any time, be passed 
by those intended to be restrained? * * * 

“Certainly all those who have framed 
written constitutions contemplate them as 
forming the fundamental and paramount 
law of the Nation, and consequently the 
theory of every such government must be 
that an act of the legislature repugnant to 
the Constitution is void. * * * 

“It is emphatically the province and duty 
of the judicial department to say what the 
law is. Those who apply the rule to par- 
ticular cases must of necessity expound and 
interpret thatrule. If two laws conflict with 
each other, the courts must decide on the 
operation of each. 

“So if a law be in opposition to the Con- 
stitution; if both the law andthe Constitu- 
tion must apply to a particular case, so that 
the court must either decide that case con- 
formably to the law, disregarding the Con- 
stitution, or conformably to the Con‘ vitu- 
tion, disregarding the law, the court must 
determine which of these conflicting rules 
governs the case. This is of the very essence 
of judicial duty.” 

That is the duty the Supreme Court fol- 
lowed in 1954 when it ruled that State seg- 
regation laws must fall before the 14th 
amendment, for Justice Marshall continued: 

“If then, the courts are to regard the Con- 
stitution, and the Constitution is superior 
to any ordinary act of the legislature, the 
Constitution, and not such ordinary act, 
must govern the case to which they. both 
apply.” 

I think many of us are being pretty con- 
servative when we defend and commend the 
Supreme Court and the lower Federal courts 
for “holding the fort” of constitutional rights 
against the assaults of Congress, the State 
legislatures, and the executive branch. We 
are upholding the same kind of judicial 
review that was laid down by Chief Justice 
Marshall a century and a half ago. 

At the same time, there is nothing im- 
mutable about what the Federal courts have 
done. Any time the American people want 
to withdraw the equal protection of the 
State laws to all citizens, they can do so 
by repealing the 14th amendment. By the 
procedures outlined in it they can change 
their Constitution and with it, the dis- 
pleasing rulings of the Supreme Court. Sev- 
eral Senators from the South, led by Sena- 
tor Talmadge of -Georgia, have offered a 
constitutional amendment to exempt edu- 
cation from the 14th amendment. Of 
course, I am against that proposal. 

Of the thousands of statutes enacted by 
Congress since its first session in 1789, sur- 
prisingly few (less than 80) have been 
found unconstitutional by the Court. This 
simple statistical fact cam mean several 
things. One thing it may mean is that 
Members of Congress do positively consider 
the constitutional aspects of legislation dur- 
ing the legislative process—when a proposal 
is first discussed as to aims and objectives, 
when the bill is drafted, when it is before 
subcommittee and congressional committee, 
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reported, and debated in both the Senate 

and the House of Representatives. I think 

this is a very good thing, I think this is 
for which we can all be proud. 

But I suggest that the procedure just 
summarized has not been followed often 
enough in Congress. Bad legislation, both 
of unsound public policy and of grave un- 
constitutionality, has been passed from time 
to time which a wiser Congress would have 
rejected. Then, where constitutionality has 
been an issue, the courts have been the 
protectors of constitutional rights and lib- 
erties. Im such cases, the Court has had 
no choice but to correct errors committed 
by Congress. 

In many instances, the Court is faced with 
an application of constitutional principles 
rather than a clear-cut test of co’ tution- 
ality. In construing statutes, susceptible to 
various interpretations, the Court must try 
to apply its understanding of Congress pur- 
pose to the factual and legal situation before 
it. Then, if Members of Congress disagree— 
if a majority feels strongly that the Court’s 
interpretation of what Congress meant in 
the particular legislation is incorrect—Con- 
gress May enact new legislation along the 
lines of this other purpose. This we are 
called upon to do, from time to time, and 
I, for one, generally resist such efforts to the, 
utmost, preferring to keep my faith in the 
Court as the careful guardian of our liber- 
ties, particularly when Congress has erred 
in the first place or the Executive has 
usurped power never delegated by Congress. 

Let us look at a few examples. 

Congress, a few years ago, enacted a law to 
authorize the head of a Government agency 
to suspend summarily an employee when. 
there was serious question that he might be 
a security risk. The Court, in Cole v. 
Young, 351 U.S. 586 (1956), held” that - this 
provision applies only to personnel in sensi- 
tive positions, not generally to the millions 
of Government workers in nonsensitive jobs. 
I think this is a wise and correct interpreta- 
tion. A hue and cry arose that this decision 
would lay the Government wide open to mass 
Communist infiltrations, that C 
meant—or if it didn’t so mean when it first 

the Summary Suspension Act, it 
should now say it meant—to cover all Fed- 
eral employees, nonsensitive as well as sensi- 
tive, park guides and gardeners as well as 
Defense Department scientists. 

In one way, it is encouraging to know that 
there is substantial o) to “Cole v. 
Young repealer” legislation in at least the 
Senate of the United States. But we should 
not relax our vigilance; we must continue to 
be alert and prevent any wholesale, unwar- 
ranted extension of Government power, in 
this and other fields. 

The plain truth of the matter is that the 
Cole v. Young decision has not made the 
Government vulnerable to Communist sub- 
version. Nothing of the sort is involved. 
Because, under provision of the 1939 Hatch 
Act concerning Federal employment, a dis- 
loyal person may not be hired nor retained 
on Federal payrolls. Cole v. Young stands 
solely for the proposition that Congress did 
not grant agency or executive department 
heads the arbitrary power to summarily sus- 
pend suspected employees; the power is 


with access to properly classified informa- 
tion. Rightly, such arbitrary power must be 
restricted to apply only where there may be 
valid grounds for taking such unusual ac- 
tion. Other employees in nonsensitive posi- 
tions can be dealt with under regular civil 
service procedures. However, I still think 
considerable improvement could be made in 
permitting personnel to be reassigned to non- 
sensitive positions, awaiting the outcome of 
determinations concerning their fitness to 
occupy sensitive jobs. And the Government 
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This brings me to what I think is an ex- 
tremely important standard to apply to all 
legislation and particularly proposals affect- 
ing the liberties and freedoms of persons in 
the United States. The yardstick for meas- 
uring these suggestions is quite simple, clear 
and reasonable—namely, “Is this legislation 
really necessary? What is the purpose? Can 
this purpose be accomplished in compliance 
with the basic requirements of the Constitu- 
tion?” These questions must be answered 
affirmatively before I shall agree to the pro- 
posals. To date, I have not found any of 
the anti-Supreme Court or anti-Supreme 
Court-decisions bills can meet these tests 
satisfactorily. Therefore, I feel Congress has 
the constitutional duty and responsibility to 
refuse enactment of unsound, unwise and 
unconstitutional laws. 

Principles of good government and mature 
legislative responsibilities require, also, that 
Congress resist hysterical demands made by 
the executive branch for reversal of 
Supreme Court decisions. The outstanding 
example in this category occurred soon after 
the Supreme Court decisions holding the 
State Department exceeded its authority in 
refusing to issue passports to the world- 
known artist, Rockwell Kent; the California 
psychiatrist, Walter Briehl; and the cosmic- 
ray scientist, Weldon Bruce Dayton. The 


State Department argued the constitutional 
power of the President to conduct foreign 


relations carried with it the subordinate 
power to regulate the travel of U.S. citizens 
out of, or back into, the United States, in 
peacetime as well as during war, and that 
this point of view was accepted by Congress 
in numerous laws authorizing the Secretary 
of State to issue passports, and in a provision 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952, dealing with movement of persons— 
citizens as well as aliens—during an emer- 
gency declared by the President. (Such an 
emergency has been declared by both Presi- 
dents Truman and Eisenhower.) The Court 
refused to accept the asserted powers of the 
State Department. The Court said Con- 
gress had not intended to grant blanket au- 
thority to the Secretary of State. The Court 
heid that the Secretary was not justified in 
claiming power to decide who should receive 
@ passport, under what circumstances, and 
without adequate opportunity to examine 
adverse evidence and cross-examine ad- 
verse witnesses—particularly since all Amer- 
icans must have a passport to travel any- 
where in the world outside the Western 
Hemisphere today, by our own laws and by 
requirements of most of the countries to be 
visited. 

Following these decisions, the State De- 
partment promptly issued passports to the 
three litigants: Kent, Briehl, and Dayton— 
properly so, I think; State Department com- 
Pliance with the law in this instance is to 
be commended. The Department also issued 
passports to several other U.S. citizens whose 
applications had been denied, or not acted 
upon pending the outcome of the Kent, 
Briehl, and Dayton cases. But shortly there- 
after the President of the United States 
sent a special message to Congress urging 
that the Secretary of State be granted broad 
powers to restrict the use of, and to deny, 
passports to Americans in several different 
categories. A special message from the White 


House, urging enactment of specific legisia- 
tion, is itself an unusual occurrence. In any 
year, there are only a few special messages. 
and they are nearly always on subjects of 
great magnitude. So it is to be assumed that 
some Officials in the Executive Branch in- 
tended to make Members of Congress believe 
that President Eisenhower himself attached 
great significance to the request to overturn 
the Court’s passport decisions. Then the 
language of the message was further designed 
to emphasize this impression. The message 
hammered “away at the “urgent” need for 
legislation and spoke frighteningly of the 
powerlessness of the Government to deny 
passports to members of the Communist 
Party “or to those who have had a long and 
proven record of Communist activities”— 
whatever that means. 

Well, what are the facts? 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, of which I am happy to be a member, 
refused to be stampeded into recommenda- 
tion of hastily and ill-conceived legislation 
to impose travel controls on Americans. By 
now, everyone who had given serious thought 
to the issues involved was recognizing a con- 
stitutional right to travel which was not to 
be circumscribed by the Federal Govern- 
ment other than in accordance with consti- 
tutional requirements of due process of law, 
necessarily containing the elements of fair- 
hearing procedures. 

The Foreign Relations Committee held 
public hearings last year and again this 
year—and, to date, the State Department 
witnesses have failed to produce evidence of 


, due consequences predicated unless Congress 


granted the unprecedented power to the 
Secretary of State. The House of Represent- 
atives, in the closing hours of the last 
Congress, yielded to administration pressures 
and voted approval of a restrictive bill. But 
the Senate, respecting the consideration of 
all legislation on the subject by the Foreign 
Reiations Committee, declined to approve 
the House bill. 

This year, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has decided there has been no convinc- 
ing evidence of a need for restrictive pass- 
port legislation. And so the matter rests— 
for the time being. The Senate did not suc- 
cumb .to hysteria, regardless of the powerful 
position of the Chief Executive invoked by 
State Department officials. 

Does this mean Congress has acquiesced in 
leaving the country powerless to deal with 
the Communist conspiracy? Not at all. 
Nothing of the sort. What is meant is that 
Congress—at least the Senate of the United 
States—demands proof of facts of the Com- 
munist menace specifically related to travel 
abroad today by U.S. citizens and a clear 
demonstration of how governmental controls 
on that travel are requirements of intelligent 
national security. The State Department 
has been given abundant opportunity to 
prove its case and it has failed to present 
convincing evidence. 

On two other subjects, Federal legislation 
has been sought in recent years to overcome 
the effects of Supreme Court decisions in the 
cases of Mallory v. United States, 354 U.S. 449 
(1957) and Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 350 US. 
497 (1956). . 

Rule 5(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure requires that an arrested person 
shall be taken “without unnecessary delay” 
before the nearest available U.S. Commis- 
sioner or other officer empowered to commit 
persons charged with offenses against the 
laws of the United States. At that time, the 
Commissioner is required to inform the ar- 
rested person of the complaint against him, 
of his right to retain counsel and of_his right 
to have a preliminary examination. He shall 
also inform the defendant that he is not re- 
quired to make a statement and that any 
statement made by him may be used against 
him, Obviously, then, if there is an unrea- 
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sonable delay in taking the arrested person 
before the committing magistrate, he may 
have lost meaningful use of his constitutional 
rights. The Oourt years ago in McNabb v. 
United States, 318 U.S. 332 (1943) and re- 
cently in the Mallory case, held that a con- 
fession is inadmissible if obtained during a 
period of unnecessary delay. This is a most 
pointed way for the Court to implement the 
clear statement of rule 5(a); the Court says 
to arresting officers, in effect: “You are ar- 
resting, not judicial, Officers. If you delay 
unnecessarily in taking an arrested person 
before a committing official as required spe- 
cifically by rule 5(a), you will not be_per- 
mitted to use a confession taken from the 
person during that time. This is good law. 
This is in keeping with constitutional prin- 
ciples regarding due process and individual 
liberties. As most lawyers—prosecutors and 
defense counsel and judges—are painfully 
aware, all confessions are suspect, more or less. 
Yes, our system of jurisprudence permits vol- 
untary confessions to be used against accused 
persons, but the key qualifier is “voluntary.” 
How many confessions are genuinely volun- 
tary? Police brutality, torture, the third de- 
gree, to extract confessions, are condemned in 
all our State courts and in the Federal sys- 
tem, but subtle means of torture, threats of 
physical violence, intimidation and coercion, 
though harder to prove, are just as thor- 
oughly rejected by our courts. I suggest we 
all realize in our hearts that time alone 
may be a most insidious means of forcing 
action which is not a person’s actual free 
choice. For all these reasons, the Court in- 
terpretation of rule 5(a) amounts to sound 
law and good commonsense in modern soci- 
ety. The burden is where it should be: on 
the police and prosecuting officers to prove 
their case by other means than forcing the 
conviction out of the mouth of the accused. 

We should all be sorry to note that bills 
have been introduced in both Houses of 
Congress to overcome the effect of the 
Court’s Mallory decision. It is even sadder 
to note that some of the sponsors are Mem- 
bers of Congress who should know better, 
especially since a few of them are pleased to 
be identified as liberals or advocates of 
civil rights. Their uneasiness becomes ap- 
parent, though, when we examine their..ac- 
companying statements; in which they speak 
of clarifying the Mallory decision and 
wherein they disclaim any intention of in- 
terfering with constitutional rights of ac- 
cused persons. Well, then, I say: Leave the 
decisions alone. Leave it up to the police to 
prove that any delay which occurred was 
really necessary. Stop trying to encourage 
the police to relax their respect for consti- 
tutional rights; stop trying to make it easier 
to convict by testimony of a person against 
himself in place of regular, solid, evidence 
against him. 

I return now to the Steve Nelson case. 
This case is such simpler than its repealer 
advocates would have you believe. Simply, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
agreed with the Supreme Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania that Pennsyl- 
vania is not authorized to prosecute.a per- 
son for subversive activities against the 
United States. This, again, is good law and 
commonsense. Why, in the name of any- 
thing that ts logical, should a State ever be 
permitted to bring prosecutions for Federal 
offenses under State procedures, in State 
courts, under State rules? Do the propo- 
negts of such a method really lack faith in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigatian, Federal 
crime detection, Federal laboratories, Federal 
prosecutors, Federal judges, Federal courts? 
Because that is the inevitable conclusion to 
be drawn from their approach. Many of us 
are inclined to believe that twisted logic has 
been at work in connection with the hoary 
old catch phrase “States rights.” Some of 
the States rights advocates appear to be 
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misleading themselves into feeling that, 
somehow, if they can succeed in having 
anti-Federal-preemption laws passed, they 
will be able to nullify the effect of Brown vy. 
Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483 (1954), and 
other. Supreme Court school desegregation 
decisions which held racially segregated 
schools to be in violation of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws provision of the 14th 
amendment and therefore unconstitutional. 
To you in this audience, this may sound 
farfetched—but I suggest this is involved in 
the misreading of the Steve Nelson decision. 

Incidentally, I would not like to have the 
impression left that I am blindly an admirer 
of the Court nor an unreserved critic of sev- 
eral of my colleagues in Congress. I try not 
to be blind in either my devotion or my 
criticism. So perhaps this is a good place 
in my remarks to interject comment that I 
feel the majority—5 to 4—reached dif- 
ferent conclusions than I would have in two 
cases this year. I think the better constitu- 
tional grasp of the issues is expressed by the 
dissenters in Barenblatt v. United States, 
360 US. 109 (1959) and in Uphaus v. Wyman, 
360 U.S. 72 (1959). The two cases involve 
legislative investigations—Federal and 
State—of subversive activities. In each 
case, the defendant is a private individual, 
not a public official nor the recipient of 
public funds. The investigators in each case 
seek. to inquire into the defendant’s beliefs 
and. associations. Let me quote from the 
dissenting opinions. 

In dissenting in Barenblatt v. United 
States, Mr. Justice Black, joined by Chief 
Justice Warren and Mr. Justice Douglas, 
summarizes the facts and makes abundantly 
clear the constitutional issues: 

“On May 28, 1954, petitioner Lloyd Baren- 
blatt, then 31 years old, and a teacher of psy- 
chology at Vassar College, was summoned to 
appear before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
After service of the summons, but before 
Barenblatt appeared on June 28, his 4-year 
contract with Vassar expired and was not re- 
newed. He, therefore, came to the commit- 
tee as a private citizen without a job. Ear- 
lier that day the committee’s interest in 
Barenblatt had been aroused by the testi- 
mony of an ex-Communist named Crowley. 
When Crowley had first appeared before the 
Un-American Activities Committee, he had 
' steadfastly refused to admit or deny Com- 
munist affiliations or to identify others as 
Communists. After the House reported this 
refusal to the U.S. attorney for prosecution, 
Crowley voluntarily returned and asked to 
testify. He was sworn in and interrogeted, 
but not before he was made aware by various 
committee members of committee policy to 


make an appropriate recommendation to- 


protect any witness who fully cooperates 
with the committee. He then talked at 
length, identifying by name, address, and oc- 
cupation, whenever possible, people he 
claimed: had been Communists. One of these 
was Barenblatt, who, according to Crowley, 
had been a Communist during 1947-59 while 
a graduate student and teaching fellow at 
the University of Michigan. Though Crow- 
ley testified in great detail about the small 
group of Communists who had been at Mich- 
igan at that time and though the commit- 
tee was very satisfied with his testimony, it 
sought repetition of much of the informa- 
tion from Barenblatt. Barenblatt, however, 
refused to answer their questions and filed a 
long statement outlining his constitutional 
objections. He asserted that the commit- 
tee was violating the Constitution by abridg- 
ing freedom of speech, thought, press, and 
association, and by conducting legislative 
trials of known or suspected Communists 
which trespassed on the exclusive power of 
the judiciary. He argued that. however he 
answered questions relating to membership 
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in the Communist Party his position in so- 
ciety and his ability to earn a living would 
be seriously jeopardized; that he would, in 
effect, be subjected to a bill of attainder de- 
spite the twice-expressed constitutional 
mandate against such legislative punish- 
ments. This would occur, he pointed out, 
even if he did no more than invoke the pro- 
tection of clearly applicable provisions of the 
Bill of Rights as a reason for refusing to 
answer. 

“He repeated these, and other objections, 
in the district court as a reason for dis- 
missing an indictment for contempt of Con- 
gress. His position, however, was rejected at 
the trial and in the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit over the 
strong dissents of Chief Judge Edgerton and 
Judges Bazelon, Fahy, and Washington. The 
Court today affirms, and thereby sanctions, 
the use of the contempt power to enforce 
questioning by congressional committees in 
the realm of speech and association. I can- 
not agree with this disposition of the case, 
for I believe that the resolution establishing 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and the questions that committee asked 
Barenblatt violate the Constitution in sev- 
eral respects. (1) Rule XI creating the com- 
mittee authorizes such a sweeping, unlim- 
ited, all-inclusive, and wundiscriminating 
compulsory examination of witnesses in the 
fields of speech, press, petition, and assembly 
that it violates the procedural requirements 
of the due process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment. (2) Compelling an answer to the 
questions asked Barenblatt abridges freedom 
of speech and association in contravention 
of the first amendment. (3) The committee 
proceedings were part of a legislative pro- 
gram to stigmatize and punish by public 
identification and exposure all witnesses con- 
sidered by the committee to be guilty of 
Communist affiliations, as well as all wit- 
nesses who refused to answer committee 
questions on constitutional grounds; the 
committee was thus improperly seeking to 
try, convict, and punish suspects, a task 
which the Constitution expressly denies to 
Congress and grants exclusively to the 
courts, to be exercised by them only after 
indictment and'in full compliance with all 
the safeguards provided by the Bill of 
Rights.” 

Mr. Justice Brennan, dissenting, stated: 

“I would reverse this conviction. It is suf- 
ficient that I state my complete agreement 
with my Brother Black that no purpose for 
the investigation of Barenblatt is revealed 
by the record except exposure’ purely for the 
sake of exposure. This is not a purpose to 
which Barenblatt’s rights under the first 
amendment can validly be subordinated. 
An investigation in which the process of 
lawmaking and law-evaluating are sub- 
merged entirely in exposure of individual 
behavior—in adjudication, of a sort, through 
the exposure process—is outside the consti- 
tutional pale of congressional inquiry.” Wat- 
kins v. United States, 354 U.S. 178, 187, 200; 
see also Sweezy v. New Hampshire, 354 US. 
234; NAACP v. Alabama, 357 US. 449; Uphaus 
v. Wyman, 360 US. 72 (dissenting opinion). 

In dissenting.in Uphaus v. Wyman, Mr. 
Justice Brennan—speaking. for the same 
strong four—examines the State investiga- 
tion in this language: is 

“The Court holds today that the con- 
stitutionally protected rights of speech and 
assembly of appellant and those whom he 
may represent are to be subordinated to New 
Hampshire’s legislative investigation be- 
cause, as applied in the demands made on 
him, the investigation is rationally con- 
nected with a discernible legislative pur- 
pose. With due respect by my brothers’ 
views, I do not agree that a showing of any 
requisite legislative purpose or other State 
interest that constitutionally can subordi- 
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nate appellant’s rights is to be found in this 
record. Exposure purely for the sake of ex- 
posure is not such a valid subordinating 

. Watkins v. United States, 354 US. 
178, 187, 200; Sweezy v. New Hampshire, 354 
U.S. 234;: NAACP vy. Alabama, 357 U.S. 449. 
This record, I think, not only fails to reveal 
any interest of the State sufficient to sub- 


the investigatory objective was the imper- 
missible One of exposure for exposure’s sake. 
I therefore dissent from the Judgment of the 
Court.” 

I have devoted an appreciable amount of 
time in these to issues of civil 
liberties—free speech and association, and 
due process of law—because I have a deep 
conviction that procedures are of paramount 
importance in pretecting substantive rights. 
What of “equal protection of: the laws,” 
popularly called “civil rights” in this coun- 
try ever since the Reconstruction Feriod 
which saw adoption of the 13th, 14th, and 
15th amendments, and enactment of several 
far-reaching Civil Rights Acts? 

The civil rights picture, in my opinion, is 
not a pretty one. The Court handed 
down—unanimously—historic decisions in 
1954 and 1965, outlawing racial segregation 
in public education and has since stood 
fast on this subject, but Congress has been 
silent. Oh, I know, the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 has been hailed as a great achievement: 


“the first substantial civil rights statute® 


since the days of Reconstruction.” But how 
substantial, really? The record does not 
disclose that a single American citizen has 
voted as a direct consequence of the voting 
provisions of the act of 1957. ~ 

The Civil Rights Commiission—estab- 
lished by the act—is at best only a study 
group, however important its suggestions 
and recommendations may be. Its life was 
extended, in an offhand way this year, by 
a@ nongermane amendment to the foreign aid 
appropriations bill. I look forward with in- 
terest to its further studies and recom- 
mendations. 

Where does this leave us? 


With regard to civil liberties, I think we 
must continue to oppose restrictive and 
anti-Supreme Court legislation. This is a 
resistance action. 

With regard to civil rights, I think Con- 
gress has a long way to go and must soon 
enact substantial, meaningful statutes to 
give effective protection to the constitutional 
right to vote in Federal elections, and for 
the constitutional right—for all persons in 
our great country—to the “equal protection 
of the laws.” This is a noble, positive action, 
and we should not delay. Our consciences 
should be pricking us, while the eyes of the 
world, especially of peoples in Asia and 
Africa, are upon us. We should get on with 
the unfinished business of democracy. 
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sense of patience when reflecting on the 
sentences which have been set down in 
this editorial with skill and substance. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
have printed in the Appendix of 

. rp the editorial to which I have 


being no objection, the editorial 
ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
Tue Beat or TIME 
solstice is af hand, another 


Traditionally, then, Tuesday should be the 
year’s shortest day, as we say, the day with 
the briefest span of daylight. But the year’s 
earliest sunset of the year occurred 2 weeks 
ago, and the latest sunrise will not come for 
another week or so. Reckoned in round 
minutes, we are now in the midst of almost 
@ week of shortest days; and let who will 
pick out one among them. 

It isn’t the hour or the minute that really 
matters, but the enduring rhythm that 
makes the pattern of our days, our seasons, 
and our years complete. Neither solstice nor 
equinox is more, or less, than another beat 
in the vast, incomprehensible rhythm of 
time. The clock is set there among the stars, 

~@nd we read it as we wish, to our brief con- 

. But it is the clock by which all 

lived, all life we know; and the hem- 

on the hilltop, the torpid woodchuck 

den, man walking the earth, all are 
participants in the unchanging rhythm. 

A solstice, another winter, another anni- 


note, respect and celebrate. Man must have 
markers, beads on the master abacus. For- 
ever it too long a time to comprehend with- 
out them, and life is too brief. 


Harbors and Channels—A Railroad’s 
Viewpoint 
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HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 
. OF MARYLAND 
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Mr FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Mr. W. Arthur Grotz, president, Western 
Maryland Railway Co. The address was 
delivered by him before the 46th na- 
tional convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, and deals on the 
importance of harbors‘and channels from 
the railroads’ viewpoint. 

Mr. Grotz is highly regarded in rail- 
road circles. I think his address con- 
cisely summarizes the necessity of ade- 
quate harbors and channels. As the 
author of enacted legislation providing 
for the widening and deeping of the 
main and subsidiary channels of Balti- 
more Harbor, I was particularly pleased 
to note his remarks calling for the sup- 
port of the application pending before 
the Appropriations Committee for ade- 
quate funds for this purpose. 

Mr. Grotz is a man for whom I have 
respect and admiration. Asa friend and 
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neighbor, I wish to take this opportunity 
to extend my warmest greetings to him 
and wish him every good wish for con- 
tinued success. 
Harsors AND CHANNELS—A RAILROAD’s 
VIEWPOINT 


(An address by W. Arthur Grotz, president, 
Western Maryland Railway Co., before Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress at 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C., May 
15, 1959) 


I have been asked to address you today 
on the importance of harbors and channels 
from the railroad’s viewpoint. I am not sure 
that there is any special railroad viewpoint. 
The interests of the railroads, insofar as de- 
velopment of the Nation’s harbors is con- 
cerned seem rather generally to coincide 
with those of any industry concerned with 
the growth of commerce. 

I take it, however, that this was not al- 
ways thought to be true. Because many 
years ago a flery southern Senator had these 
ringing words to say: 

“Canals, suh, are God’s own highway, op- 
erating on the soft bosom of the fluid that 
comes straight from Heaven. The railroad 
stems direct from Hell. It is the Devil’s own 
invention, compounded of fire, smoke, soot, 
and dirt, spreading its infernal poison 
throughout the fair countryside. It will set 
fire to houses along its slimy tracks. It 
will throw burning brands into the ripe 
fields of the honest husbandman and destroy 
his crops. It will leave the land despoiled, 
ruined, a desert where only sable buzzards 
shall wing their loathesome way to feed 
upon the carrion accomplished by the iron 
monster of the locomotive engine. No, suh, 
let us hear no more of the railroad.” 

Happily this dark prediction did not come 

pass. Indeed the fire-breathing iron 
monster itself lived out its time and van- 
ished. After more than a century as the 
sole railroad motive power, it has given way 
to the sleek and efficient diesel engine. The 
billions of dollars spent for diesels in a few 
years, gentlemen, are of the response of the 
railroads to technology—an indication of 
their alertness to the problems of commerce, 
such as the improvement of harbors, with 
which my remarks are today concerned. 

I sometimes fear that the attention of 
those concerned with water transportation 
is too strongly attracted by the apparently 
interesting problems of developing inland 
commerce, and too little with the adequacy 
of the seaports upon which much of our 
national prosperity and security depend. 

Let me expand this thought. 

In Baltimore, in common with other east 
coast seaport cities, we have been under- 
standably apprehensive over the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Seaway. ‘There is 
no point now in restating our feelings. It 
finally exists. But I want to emphasize 
that, despite the opening of navigation of 
this waterway into the interior of our 
country, it is still imperative to our national 
welfare that our eastern harbors and chan- 
nels be wide and deep, well charted, -and 
equipped with complete navigational aids. 

I need not remind you, I am sure, that 
long before there were port authorities in- 
vesting public funds in harbor facilities, 
the railroads of this country had provided 
piers, docks, wharves, cranes, and other 
facilities necessary to interchange freight at 
our harbors between the carriers by land and 
the carriers on the seas. In- many ports 
such as Baltimore, from which I come, the 
principal marine terminals for ocean-borne 
commerce are still provided and maintained 
by the railroad industry. Parenthetically, I 
might here remark that in Baltimore, since 
we now have a port authority, some of our 
critics think it has become unseemly for the 
railroads to own and operate wharves and 
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piers. I commend to them the prayer at- 
tributed to the British economist; Lord 
Keynes: “Lord, give me this day my daily 
opinion, and forgive me my opinion of 
yesterday.” Perhaps tomorrow they may 
again find virtue in the railroad contribu- 
tions to harbor improvement and develop- 
ment. 

For there is an obviously essential rela- 
tionship at the seaports of the Nation be- 
tween the railroads atid the carriers by sea. 
In the early years of this country the 
waterways were the main highways of com- 
merce. Civilization seeking entrance through 
the natural harbors made first settlements 
there and from them penetrated the land 
along the navigable streams. But even after 
two centuries, the development of this great 
continent via natural waterways had pro- 
ceeded no further than the fringes. Early 
in the 19th century a few canals pushed 
inland—in fact the Erie Canal, by pro- 
viding a waterway into the heart of the 
continent, gave major impetus to making 
New York the great city and great seaport 
which it rapidly became, and stillis. Roads 
there were, of course, but until well into the 
present century, commercial and industrial 
transportation along them, except for very 
short distances, was practically nonexist- 
ent. It was not until the locomotive had be- 
come a practical workhorse of commerce 
that the real growth of the United States 
took place. It was the steel rails which 
provided the essential bridge between the 
farms and industries of America and their 
suppliers and customers overseas. It was a 
natural consequence, therefore, that the 
railroads became early leaders in the develop- 
ment of harbor facilities. Their concern for 
harbor improvements is still extremely lively, 
similar to the interest of any industry de- 
pendent upon the commerce of the country. 

Let me illustrate my train of thought by 
talking for a moment about ore—ore in 
immense quantities, We are all familiar 
with the apprehension about the exhaustion 
of our domestic iron ore and with the discov- 
eries of vast new sources in Canada, South 
America, Africa, and elsewhere. We are all 
familiar, too, with our Nation’s needs for 
foreign manganese, chrome, bauxite, and 
other basic bulk materials. Whatever may 
be the true implications of these conditions, 
ore is moving into this country in ever-in- 
creasing quantities—some 50 million tons 
this year—and must be handled efficiently. 
Typical American energy and ability has al- 
ready determined that the most efficient 
means of moving this ore to our shores is 
abroad huge supercarriers—some capable of 
transporting more than 60,000 tons at one 
time, if channels permit. That means more 
than 1,000 railroad freight car loads, a dozen 
mighty train loads. 

To accommodate these giant vessels at 
their full loads, harbor channels must be 
made deep enough and wide enough to admit 
them, and to enable them to pass and re- 
pass on their journeys. Of course, docking 
facilities must be adequate to accommodate 
them and to discharge their cargoes quickly. 

The docks are ready—provided by private 
industry, in most cases by the railroads, who, 
having long foreseen this trend in commerce, 
enlarged and modernized their piers and 
handling facilities, beginning a decade ago. 
They are prepared at this moment to re- 
ceive, promptly discharge, and roll to in- 
dustry or stockpiles all of the ore expected. 

But at Baltimore, and doubtless elsewhere, 
the present channel depth limits the load of 
these great ore carriers and thus compels 
operation at less that the top efficiency for 
which their owners designed them. 

So you see, we railroad men do have a 
community of interest with this Congress, in 
the adequacy of the harbors of our country 
and their channels. 
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I have referred to the part played by the 
railroads in the development of our seaports, 
by providing facilities for the transfer of 
goods to and from ships and by providing 
connections with the vast interior of this 
country for efficient transportation. For 
certainly without these there would be no 
occasion for the dredging of deep channels. 
I have discussed the importation of ores, 
as an example of great national importance. 
Perhaps I should now turn over the coin 
and point out some of the things which ap- 
pear on the export side of our national 


~ interest. 


From the farms of the Middle West great 
tides of grain flow to the eastern seaboard, 
en route to feed hungry people all over the 
world. From the steel mills and the fac- 
tories of mid-America, come the manufac- 
tured goods of these United States for mar- 
kets in other lands. These goods travel to 
the eastern seaports, not merely because 
there are rails to take them, and piers over 
which to-cheaply transfer them, but because 
there are frequent sailings of ships for the 
sea voyages. And there afe ships because 
there are, harbors to shelter them, channels 
to travel through, and the navigational aids 
which these days are so necessary. 

Much has been said over the years about 
inadequacy of the scale on which the Con- 
gress has provided for maintenance and im- 
provement of the, harbors of the country. 
The railroads, at least those which serve the 
seaports, can join you in regretting that this 
aspect of our public works has not received 
the attention which it should have. Had 
it been possible to enlist the public inter- 
est in harbor improvement to the same ex- 
tent that airways, for example, have bene- 
fited from the public purse, we would not 
now find that many of our harbors are un- 
prepared to receive the greatly enlarged ves- 
sels already at sea. 

As a railroad man, and as a representative 
of that industry, which, more than any other 
so directly concerned with the public inter- 
est, has eschewed subsidies, and relied on its 
own resources, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as joining the clamor for public aid. 
However, the maintenance of adequate sea- 
ports, since they benefit all of our people, 
albeit in different ways and more or less 
directly, is peculiarly one for public funds. 
It is a source of dismay to find that it is 
necessary for citizens like myself person- 
ally to appeal to the Congress to meet its 
responsibility, at least to the extent of bring- 
ing our channels to the dimensions for ac- 
commodating the shipping which private en- 
terprise has already put to sea. 

In this connection, I hope we may have 
your support in the application which is now 
pending before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives for $7 
million to provide the first stages of a 42- 
foot deep, widened channel into Baltimore 
Harbor. If this channel is provided the rail- 
roads are prepared to do their part of the 
job by bringing the supplementary chan- 
nels, at their expense, alongside of their own 
piers. . 

_We are all part of a great industrial and 
commercial society—you of the waterways 
and we of the railways. We have each made 
and we are each still making our separate 
contributions to the growth of America. I 
know you will permit me to say that the 
railroads’ part in bringing together various 
parts of this vast country has been no 
inconsiderable part. 

Competition sets us apart from you water- 
way men in most of our daily affairs, al- 
though there are welcome signs that areas 
of a more cooperative atmosphere are devel- 
oping. 

But whatever the extent of our differences 
inland, at the seacoast we see eye to eye. 
Harbors and adequate channels are a com- 
mon necessity. 


In this, our mutual interest in harbors, 
we cordially join you in that supreme test 
of private enterprise—the evolution here in 
America of the best transportation system 
in the world. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
most excellent and informative article 
entitled “Hunter Conduct Afield” was 
printed in the Oregon State Game Com. 
mission Bulletin for November 1959 
under the byline of Hon. Rollin E. 
Bowles, chairman of that commission. 

Mr. Bowles is one of our State’s out- 
standing sportsmen and conservation. 
ists. Inasmuch as a great deal of hunt- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest takes place 
on the vast lands owned by the Federal 
Government, I regard the pertinent sug- 
gestions presented by Mr. Bowles as in- 
formation of value and importance to all 
of us in the Senate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his article from the 
Bulletin of the Oregon Game Commis- 
sion be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HUNTER CoNnDuUCcT AFIELD 


(By Rollin E. Bowles, chairman, Oregon State 
Game Commission ) 


As this is being written, preparations are 
being made in many of the homes of Oregon 
for the great trek to the woodland areas for 
the opening of deer season. The hunters of 
Oregon have already enjoyed a substantial 
«mount of hunting—first for antelope, then 
doves and pigeons, sage grouse, blue and 
ruffled grouse. Probably the greatest num- 
ber of people to participate in the taking of 
wild game in Oregon occurs at the opening 
weekend of deer season when a majority of 
Oregon’s 250,000 deer hunters are out to pur- 
sue their favorite pastime. 

Oregon is particularly fortunate in the 
length of seasons that it enjoys in the big 
game field, together with the variety avail- 
able. Antelope, blacktail and mule deer, 
Rocky Mountain elk and Roosevelt elk are 
all avidly sought after by an ever-increasing 
number of gunners. However, the continued 
participation in this great recreational outlet 
is more likely to be curtailed from other 
causes than the lack of adequate game to 
justify a person going afield. Over 50 per- 
cent of the land area in the State of Oregon 
is in Federal ownership and practically all 
of this land, with the exception of a few 
widely scattered parcels, is supposed to be 
open to the use by the public for hunting 
and fishing. We know there are many acres 
of this area that have been closed by persons 
who have purchased land that lies across the 
only point of entry to the publicland. They 
have closed their property to all except a few 
chosen persons whom they allow on their 
land and who through this-have access to 
the public lands lying behind. It must be 
remembered by Oregon’s army of hunters 
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that some of the best big-game hunting, as 
well as the majority of upland bird hunting, 
still is to be found on lands in private owner- 
ship. The cooperation of those landowners 
is of vital necessity to the con 
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may be public property, b 
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@ number of previously closed areas, 
ularly. those owned by large timber com 
ies in the western part of the State, 
to public hunting on a rath 
The deer and elk population had become 
large that they caused severe damage to 
new tree plantings so carefully and 
sively set out by the landowners. How 
these timber companies will be willing to 
permit the public to utilize these lands to 
exercise their sport is d t almost en- 
tirely upon the conduct of those people who 
go upon the lands, 

Instances have been cited to the game 
commission where people had gone in as the 
guests of the landowner and had shot up 
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ahyone that a situation can 


efforts of a number of people in the sports- 
men’s clubs and State agencies, coupled with 
the need for proper harvest, many of these 
land areas are still open in spite 
of the human problems that the irresponsi- 
ble few bring about. One large timber com- 
pany has reported quite recently that the 
conduct of the hunters in 1958 was so good 
that it is even opening up the areas where 
active logging is going on and some areas 
that have been previously closed for fear of 
both fire and injuries to their own people, 
It is hoped by the Oregon State Game Com- 
mission that this conduct on the part of the 
hunters will point the way to additional 
acres being opened so that a proper and bal- 
anced harvest of the wildlife populations can 
be carried out. Whether or not such is to 
be the case is largely dependent upon the in- 
dividual hunter, for only he can be the guar- 
dian of his own conduct in the field. If he 
seés someone else who is not playing the 
game according to the rules, he can indicate 
to that individual the nature of the miscon- 
duct he observes and what may be the re- 
sult to all concerned if this type of conduct 
continues. 


Having traveled over a good part of the 
State in the past several years, hunting both 
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for that matter, that you had cared for 
carefully. Then this stranger went marching 
across the lawn through the petunia beds, 
picking the roses, and such other flowers 
that he might desire. You can readily vis- 
ualize the uproar that would result. You 
would be angry, and justly so. But the corn, 
beets, alfalfa, and other crops that the 
farmer may be growing are just as dear to 
him as are your petunias and rosebushes, 
for it is out of them that he makes his live- 
lihood. After all, for you to go upon his 
land is a privilege and not a right. Obvi- 
ously he is interested in knowing who is 
upon his land and why; and it is no more 
than fair that you have the courtesy to ask 
him for that privilege. 

Most generally the landowner is quite rea- 
sonable in granting permission unless there 
are definite reasons why he does not want 
people upon his property, and these reasons 
are perfectly valid in most instances. Crops 
that are ready for harvesting are not going to 
stand a man and his dog walking over them. 
Fields that contain a number of cattle are 
not hunting spots in the farmer's eye be- 
cause the cattle can be disturbed very easily, 
lose flesh or drop in their milk production. 
Other very good and real reasons are gen- 
erally the basis upon which the landowner 
refuses permission. However, he may have 
other lands that are not in this condition 
but are open by permission. There is, of 
course, the isolated instances where the land- 
owner does not permit any hunting by any- 
body for reasons that are peculiar to himself, 
and that is his right. 

Another fact that is in some degree a 
real problem is that of camp grounds. There 
is the ever present complaint concerning 
people who camp in our beautiful forests 
while on a hunting or fishing expedition and 
leave their debris scattered all over the place. 
Surely, it is not asking too much to burn up 
the refuse that is burmable and bury the 
rest. Cans, bottles and so forth are certainly 
an eyesore and oftentimes they are a dan- 
ger. Cans often have sharp edges that could 
cut when partially buried in the grass and 
broken bottles are an ever present danger 
to everyone, particularly to youngsters. 
Other refuse that can’t be burned should be 
buried well so that it does not attract flies 
and cause the camp grounds to be an un- 
pleasant, ill-smelling place for those who 
may come later. And while on the subject 
of camp grounds, be careful with fire. It 
can not only destroy the camp ground and 
the home in which the deer, elk, and other 
wild animals, birds, and fish live; it can also 
cost the jobs of a lot of workmen. Fire has 
been known to often trap those who negli- 
gently started it in the first place. Lives are 
lost every year in forest fires, and I am sure 
that no one would want to feel that he was 
guilty of the negligence that cost the life of 
another person by not taking proper care of 
his fire and putting out every match or ciga- 
rette while in the field or in the forest. 

We have been fortunate in Oregon in the 
past few years in that no hunter-caused fire 
of cant proportions has been reported, 
but unless every one of us exercises con- 
tinuing caution, that fire may engulf our 
favorite area. 

Those of us who have been close to the 
outdoor recreational picture for the past few 
years have seen introduced at each session 
of the Oregon Legislative Assembly an in- 
creasing number of bills seeking to curb or 
restrict the sport of hunting and fishing. 
These bills were submitted oftimes by 
people who were not well informed but cer- 
tainly sincere. Most of them have failed of 
passage but it is not wholly impossible that 
in the future, as the result of some tragic 
incident caused by a hunter or fisherman 
who has failed to fulfill his responsibilities 
while afield, some of these bills may become 
law, thereby possibly seriously restricting 
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the sport as those of us to whom it is so 
dear have known in the past. It is hoped 
that these incidents do not occur but, from 
experiences of the past, they are an ever- 
present danger. 

The Oregon State Game Commission has 
been extremely vigilant in legislative matters 
of this type, doing all within its power to 
protect the privileges and recreation for 
which Oregon is famous. We are sincerely 
hopeful that we have the cooperation of 
everyone who purchases a license to fish or 
hunt. Whether we are able to maintain 
this possession is dependent upon how well 
the licenseholding public guards its own 
conduct while afield. 

In conclusion, I repeat what all of you 
have heard on many occasions. Be careful 
with fire and firearms. Respect the rights 
and property of others. Conduct yourself 
in such a way at all times as you would ex- 
pect a guest to conduct: himself in your 
home. Be a good sportsman. 


Extraordinary Distinction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include two very interest- 
ing articles about our majority leader, 
Joun W. McCormack, which appeared in 
the Lynn Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass., 
on December 13, 1959, and the Boston 
Sunday Globe on December 20, 1959: 


{From the Lynn Telegram-News, Dec, 13, 
1959] 
EXTRAORDINARY DISTINCTION 
(By Frank Daley) 

“No man has done more for the Democrat- 
ic Party in the past quarter century or was 
more responsible for the party’s landslide 
victories in 1958 than National House Ma- 
jority Leader JonN W. McCormack,” was the 
opinion expressed by former President Harry 
S. Truman to top party leaders in attend- 
ance at the New York dinner to honor Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt on her 75th birthday, 
Monday night, December 7. 

“JOHN McCormack,” asserted Mr, Truman, 
“deserves a very special honor among men 
who are serving the Democratic Party with 
extraordinary distinction. 

“He envisions government as an instru- 
ment to provide equality of opportunity. 

“Mr. McCormack has long been zealous 
for the strength and safety of America. He 
has accomplished countless things and, 
above all, has helped center nationwide at- 
tention upon our need to keep ahead of 
Russia in missiles, atomic power, air defense, 


etc. 

“We'll have great Democratic victories in 
1960 due in major part to the impressive 
legislative record of the Democratic Con- 
gréss under the leadership of JoHN W. Mc- 
Cormack,” Truman concluded. 


[From the Boston Sunday Globe, Dec. 20, 
1959] 


Rovunp Asovur WirH Danre. J. O’Brien 


An example of National House Majority 
Leader JonHN W. McCormack’s popularity 
and great prestige on the national level was 
evidenced at the New York dinner to honor 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt on her 75th birthday 
by a remark from James Patton of Denver, 


president of the National Farmers’ Union, 
which has a membership of 750,000. Mr. Pat- 
ton said, “Congressman McCorMAcK’s legis- 
lative record is a sequence of constructive 
activity designed to make democracy work as 
an instrument to promote human happiness. 
He is most deserving of commendation from 
every working man and woman in the Na- 
tion as his public career has been dedicated 
to the advancement of legislation aimed to 
make working and living conditions better 
for the Nation’s workers.” 


A Pioneer Among Pioneers in Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I wish to include an article from 
the Tri-Town Leader as well as copy of 
my letter to Dr. Walden on December 3, 
1959, elaborating somewhat on his ac- 
complishments. Dr. Henry W. Walden 
is a pioneer in the field of aviation and, 
last month, the New York Chapter of the 
Silver Wings Fraternity honored him on 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
the first successful flight of the first 
American monoplane. It is fitting that 
we should pay tribute to this fine 
American. 

The article follows: 

[From the Tri-Town Leader, Dec. 17, 1959] 


PIONEER AVIATOR Is HONORED ON ANNIVERSARY 
Or FLIGHT 


The 50th anniversary of the first success- 
ful flight of the first American monoplane, 
which was made at Mineola, L.I., on Decem- 
ber 9, 1909, was fittingly observed by the 
New York Chapter of Silver Wings Fraternity, 
at Mitchel Air Force Base. Maj. Louis W. 
Bleser, of Lynbrook, president of the New 
York chapter, was official host and toast- 
master. 

The guest of honor on this auspicious occa- 
sion was Dr. Henry W. Walden, famous avia- 
tion pioneer, who not only designed, built, 
and flew the first successful monoplanes in 
America, but who also designed and built 
the first radio-controlled, air-to-ground mis- 
sile, in November 1915. 

The original model of this missile, to- 
gether with scale models of the Walden III 
and the Walden IX monoplanes are on per- 
manent exhibition for historical record, at 
the National Air Museum of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D.C. 

To bring the younger generation of air- 
men up to date on the country, Dr. Walden 
gave an illustrated talk on his dedicated 
work in aviation, beginning in 1908 and in 
continuing until 1942, in the Brick Theater 
at Mitchel Air Force Base. His. talk was 
enthusiastically received by a large, atten- 
tive audience, who were continually amazed 
at the daring of the early pioneers of 
aviation. 

Flying personnel of Mitchel Air Force 
Base; the Civil Air Patrol; Reserve air squad- 
rons in the Long Island area, together with 
members of the Early Birds; Quiet Birdmen; 
Long Island Early Fliers and the 0X05 Club 
joined with the New York Chapter of Silver 
Wings Fraternity in honoring Dr. Walden on 
this happy, historical occasion. 

Col. Andrew Slough, commanding the 
2,500th Maintenance Squadron, extended 
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greeting on behalf of Col. John O. Hall, air 
base commander, who was unexpectedly 
* called away. Following the colonel’s re- 
marks, the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed and sent to the Honorable 
James H. Douglas, Secretary of the Air Force: 

“Resolved, That the members of the New 
York Chapter of Silver Wings Fraternity; the 
Early Birds; Quiet Birdmen; Long Island 
Early Fliers; CX-5 Club; the Civil Air Patrol, 
and Reserve air squadrons based in the Long 
Island area, here assembled, go on record as 
unanimously favoring the retention of 
Mitchel Field as a U.S. Air Force base.” 

At the conclusion of Dr. Walden’s talk, 
Elmo N. Pickerill, of Mineola, vice president 
of the Early Birds, presented him with a 
handsome bronze -plaque, commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of his signal achieve- 
ment. This was followed by a presentation 
of a framed engrossed scroll by the Air Force 
Association. 





Dear Dr. WALDEN: I am sorry that I cannot 
be present today to honor you personally on 
important occasion. However, let me take 
this opportunity to join with the New York 
Chapter of the Silver Wings Fraternity in 
congratulating you ohn your contributions 
to the, development. of aviation. 

On this day, 50 years after your flight at 
Mineola, we have gained the perspective to 
appreciate more fully the significance of that 
pioneering event. The frontiers of aviation 
which you explore have now been crossed by 
@ great proportion of the American people, 
and one of our most important industries has 
been established there. The early mono- 
planes you designed and built have since 
been succeeded by a whole series of mono- 
planes, including the DC-2, the DC-3, the 
Atlantic Clipper, the Plying Fortress, the 
P-51 Mustang, and more recently the Boeing 
707 and the DC-8. America has become a 
nation which flies and which depends on 
flight for its defense. How much it owes to 
you, the designer and pilot of the first 
successful American powered monoplane. 

And now in this decade when the air age 
is being transformed into the space age and 
our thoughts are suddenly turned to a new 
world of missiles and satellites, we again dis- 
cover that you have preceded us. For in 
November 1915 you achieved another first: 
the design and construction of the first 
radio-guided, air-to-land missile. 

These first are but two of your accomplish- 
ments during a distinguished career in avia- 
tion. Therefore, it is altogether fitting that 
today we should commemorate your Mineola 
flight and pay tribute to your dedicated and 
innovating spirt. I send you my warmest 
congratulations. 





The Late Charles A. Boyle 
SPEECH 
OF 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and grieved to learn of the un- 
timely passing of our beloved colleague 
CHARLES BoyLe, of Chicago. 

CHARLIE was a lovable, capable sincere, 
intelligent, fearless, God-fearing, God- 
loving Member of this great body. He 
served his:‘constituents with a devotion 
that truly inspired all of us. His ready 
wit—grin, and pleasant disposition will 
be greatly missed. The Nation and 
Illinois have lost a noble son—a real 
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Christian—a splendid gentleman and a 
fine legislator. May God rest his sweet 
soul in peace and bless his family al- 
ways. 





Wheat Farmers Are Trying 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, last No- 
vember, I had the pleasure of participat- 
ing in the fifth annual convention of the 
Washington State Wheat Association 
held in Spokane, Wash. Delegates to 
the convention consisted of wheatgrow- 
ers, for the most part, and people in 
related industries. During this conven- 
tion they were primarily interested in 
formulating a program that would not 
only benefit them as wheat producers but 
also, the Nation in general. They were 
aware that one cannot analyze the farm 
problem without giving reference to the 
economics involved. 

I am confident that my colleagues will 
benefit from reading a few of the more 
important resolutions, agreed to by the 
convention delegates, which are designed 
to help solve the farm problem, partic- 
ularly that of the ever increasing wheat 
surplus. One resolution was endorsed 
by a 2-to-1 vote supporting the domestic 


-parity plan for wheat as embodied in the 


wheat stabilization plan. 

I am proud that I was one of the orig- 
inal sponsors of this program in the 
House of Representatives, because I feel 
that it is one solution to the acreage re- 
striction program. Also, I believe it is 
founded on constructive economic prin- 
ciples. Briefly, the wheat stabilization 
program is designed to accomplish the 
following: 

1. Reduce Government annual expense by 
approximately $545 million. 

2. Reduce surplus wheat stocks by 75 mil- 
lion bushels annually. 

3. Maintain the farmer’s present net in- 
come. 

4. Provide 100 percent of parity for the 
farmer on domestic wheat. 

5. Give farmers freedom of decisions for 
planting. 

6. Provide loans at 65 percent of parity. 

7. Build up the soil with 20 percent. in the 
soil bank. 


This program, Mr. Speaker, is based 
on a bushelage control instead of the 
present acreage control, which would 
definitely stop further buildup of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s stocks, 
as well as reduce their present holdings. 
Washington’s wheatgrowers hope this 
stabilization program will be given a 
chance because they feel that it would 
be the answer to the hopes of the farmer 
and the answer to the complaints of the 
critics of farm programs. 

In the field of marketing and mar- 
ket research, the delegates also recom- 
mended and endorsed programs of 
increased research in the areas of indus- 
trial utilization of farm products—agri- 
business—alternate crops for diverted or 





alloted acreage, air classification, and 
expansion of research involving methods 
of producing higher quality erage 
Legislatively, besides endorsing 

wheat stabilization’ program, the ne 
gates endorsed the action taken in the 


-last session of Congress extending Pub- 
lic Law 480, the Agriculture Trade De- 


velopment and Assistance Act. They 
also recommended that wheat foods be 
made available in greater -variety under 
the food for peace plan initiated by the 
President in his agriculture message of 


mended a grea 
of bulgour type w js 
Mr. Speaker, let me say again that 
I am particularly pleased with the re- 
sults of this convention for they prove 
that if anyone is sincerely interested in 
solving the farm problems, it is the 
farmers themselves. I believe that we 
should follow their example. It is 
necessary that we divest partisan politics 
from the farm problem and strive to en- 
act a constructive farm program. Con- 
gress must not shirk its legislative re- 
sponsibility in this instance, nor must 
the executive branch fail to carry out 
its administrative responsibility. Very 
few defend the farm legislation now on 
the books, but the fact remains that this 


legislation was put there by the Con-. 


gress. And if it is to be changed, it must 
be changed by the Congress. 





The “Old Guard” Fiction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to insert an editorial from the Chicago 
Sun Times of December 31, 1959: 

* ‘Tere “Otp Guarp” Fiction 

Now that Governor Rockefeller has decided 
not to compete for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination, the Democrats have 
stepped up their campaign to label Vice 
President Nixon as the darling of that reac- 
tionary fringe of the GOP known as the old 
guard. 

This is political hocum. 

The old guard—or what little is left of it— 
notoriously stands for isolationism and 
against social reform. 





Nrxon is an internationalist in the tradi- 


tion of Wendell Willkie, for whom he cam- 
paigned in 1940. He is an outspoken cham- 
pion of the United Nations, of a stronger 
one Court even at the cost of modifying 
sovereignty, of generous foreign aid in 
thebe forms, such as technical assistance, 
that will bring the greatest good to the 
recipients. He has publicly declared: “Let 
us expand the idea of peaceful competition 
which Mr. Khrushchev has often enunciated. 
Above all, let us find more and more areas 
where we can substitute cooperation for 
competition in achieving our goal of a fuller, 
freer, richer life for every man, woman and 
child on this earth.” 
Nrxon has been one of the most vigorous 
exponents of stepping up the pace and the 
quality of American education—using Fed- 
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eral ald wherever it can be used with good 
effect. 

He was instrumental in producing the first 
civil rights legislation since the Reconstruc- 
tion days. “This Nation,” he has said, 
“cannot afford the luxury of people who 
might be as capable as George Washington 
Carver, for example, and other Negro scien- 
tists that I could name, not having the op- 
portunity to get the education which those 
who happen to be different in color do have 
the opportunity to get.” 

Labor leaders have attacked Nrxon, from 
time to time, for his advocacy of measures 
to check abuses and demagogery within 
labor unions. It would be hard to make an 
antilabor label stick on the man who said: 
9: ent is always quick to point out 
faults of labor. It should be as quick to 
recognize its own faults and to take remedial 
action. Management should give labor a 
stake in business and industry through 
profit-sharing plans and similar devices.” 
He also stands on the record for broad ex- 
tension of unemployment insurance protec- 
tions, and for establishing higher minimum 
standards for the level of benefits, their du- 
ration, and their coverage. These are not 
by a very long shot the earmarks of a darling 
of the Old Guard. 

In one respect Nrxon is a conservative. In 
fiscal matters, he believes in holding both 
taxes and public spending down to the low- 
est practicable level, believing these policies 
are essential to sound economic growth. But 
even here, his position is liberal enough to 
bring some of the reactionary diehards 
snorting out of their seats. “We must not 
allow the fear of a temporary budget deficit 
to put us in a straitjacket which will keep 
us from doing what we ought to do to in- 
sure economic growth,” he has declared. 
“Our goal should be to fashion a tax struc- 
ture which will create more jobs, more in- 
come, and more genuine security.” 

We hope the Democratic leadership will 
wage the campaign on the issues, and not 
waste the voters’ time on fiction. 


Batten Down the Hatches 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY . 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, upon the 
convening of this 2d session of the 86th 
Congress, we are sure to be beseiged with 
propaganda of salesmen who insist that 
unless the Government buys its gadgets 
or adopts its developmental approaches 
we will face military or economic ruin in 
the race with Russia. We are given an 
impression of that totalitarian nation as 
being the most progressive, forward- 
moving nation on earth; and many of the 
facts and statistics are distorted in the 
comparisons which are made. 

In such circumstances, the following 
editorial from the Indianapolis Star of 
January 2, 1960, is interesting and 
refreshing: 

Batten DOwN THE HATCHES 
A senatorial delegation has made a month- 


long inspection of hydroelectric facilities in 
the Soviet Union. If we may rely on what 
has been written by one member of the dele- 
gation, it has returned by the 
size and pace of Russian development. The 
magazine Public Power summed it up with 
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this headline: “Soviets Seize Hydro Leader- 
ship.” 

The author of the magazine’s report was 
Alex Radin, general manager of the Ameri- 
can Public Power Association and editor of 
the magazine, who went along on the trip as 
@ consultant to the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee. He indicated that the delegation came 
back persuaded that the United States ought 
to accelerate the momentum of its hydro- 
electric power program in order to maintain 
a competitive position. 

The facts of the situation, as reported by 
Radin, deserve some examination. Radin 
himself carefully pointed out that, “despite 
the leadership which Russia has achieved in 
the building of individual dams and gener- 
ating units,” total electric power generating 
capacity in the United States is still almost 
three times that in the Soviet Union. If the 
Russians reach their goal of doubled capacity 
by 1965, they will still have only half the 
capacity the Federal Power Commission esti- 
mates the United States will then have in 
the normal course of development. 

Radin reports that the Russians are build- 
ing the biggest power dams in the world. 
They are also building the biggest generat- 
ing units. In the United States, both dams 
and generators are built big enough to do 
the jobs required of them. Efficiency and 
effectiveness are more important than size. 

He reports that the Russians are trans- 
mitting power twice as far as is done in 
the United States. This is just another way 
of saying that areas needing power in Rus- 
sia are twice as far from the sources of 
power as in America. Nowhere in the United 
States is any appreciable potential market 
for power beyond the reach of transmission 
lines, Radin also reports that the Russians 
are transmitting —power at higher voltages. 
We have no doubt that if it were economi- 
cally desirable, to transmit power at higher 
voltages in the United States, it would be 
done. 

Radin reports new techniques for faster 
construction of dams by partial prefabrica- 
tion. This is interesting. But we have no 
doubts about American engineering ability 
to do the same if it is useful. 

We find therefore no reason to conclude 
that Russia has seized leadership in hydro- 
electric power. 

Some of Radin’s reasons for being im- 
pressed by Russia’s power developments do, 
however, merit attention. He points out 
that comparative capacity figures have more 
industrial meaning in Russia because the 


Russians devote a larger share of power to. 


industrial uses, 79 percent compared with 
49 percent in the United States. He also 
reports that, new power dams are being used 
as the bases for developing new industrial 
complexes. In this respect the rate of 
power development in Russia does have a 
special significance. It is an indication of 
continuing stress on heavy industrial de- 
velopment. 

This does not, however, provide any reason 
for going off into a new flurry of public 
power development in the United States, 
whether of water or steam power. Com- 
parison on hydroelectric power is hardly 
pertinent, for two reasons. One is that 
waterpower potential in locations within 
economic reach of markets has been pretty 
well developed, and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be developed as new markets ap- 
pear. The other is that waterpower for 
its own sake is of less importance here be- 
cause in most areas, particularly the areas 
of concentrated industry, coal is abundantly 
available to fuel steamplants. 

The officially sponsored trip to study Rus- 
sian waterpower development, however, is 
warning enough that a new push for public 
power projects can be @xpected in Congress. 
The argument of catching up with Russia 
is easily predictable. It should get short 
shrift. 
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Equalized Pay for Retired Members of 
the Uniformed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of the Ist session of the 
86th Congress, I introduced H.R. 1703, 
designed to equalize the pay of retired 
member of the uniformed services. Sim- 
ilar bills have been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by 45 other 
Members. 

President Eisenhower has now taken 
a stand in favor of this legislation. The 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Thomas S. 
Gates, on December 11, 1959, also filed 
the following report addressed to the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, en- 
dorsing the bill, with the suggestion that 
a substitute draft bill be adopted to 
eliminate certain technical deficiencies 
in the bill without making any substan- 
tive changes: 

THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, December 11, 1959. 
Honorable Car. VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request for the views of the Department 
of Defense with respect to H.R. 703, H.R. 2912, 
H.R. 2973, and H.R. 5113. 

The apparent purpose of the bills is to 
authorize those members and former mem- 
bers of the uniformed services who became 
entitled to the receipt of retired or retainer 
pay prior to June 1, 1958, and whose retired 
or retainer pay was based on rates of pay 
contained in section 201(a) of the Career 
Compansation Act of 1949, as amended, to 
recompute their entitlement to such pay on 
the basis of the new and higher rates of 
pay provided by the act of May 20, 1958, 
(Public Law 85-422). Although the lan- 
guage of the bills is somewhat ambiguous, 
it appears that the resultant increase in re- 
tired or retainer pay entitlement would ac- 
crue from the first day of the month follow- 
ing the date of enactment. 

An examination of the bills reveals cer- 
tain technical deficiencies which would pre- 
vent them from completely achieving their 
apparent purpose. Therefore, there is at- 
tached for consideration a substitute draft 
bill which will eliminate these deficiencies 
without making any substitute changes. 

Public Law 85-422 specifically excluded 
personnel retired prior to June 1, 1958, from 
the benefits of the new pay rates and in 
lieu thereof authorized such personnel, ex- 
cept those with less than 2 years’ service, a 
6-percent increase in their retired or re- 
tainer pay. This treatment of retired per- 
sonnel was a departure from the traditional 
concept of relating retired pay increases to 
active duty compensation and operated to 
nullify certain provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, which provide in essence that 
whenever the rates of pay for personnel on 
the active list are changed, the retired pay 
to which personnel are entitled shall be 
recomputed on the basis of the new rates. 
Also the inevitable result of a cutoff date, 
such as the effective date of Public Law 
85-422, is to produce some disparities in 
rates of retired pay among personnel of the 
same grade and length of service, depending 
on date of retirement. 
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It should be noted that the proposed pay 
bill submitted to the Congress last year by 
the Department of Defense had as its ob- 
jective a fundamental, sweeping change in 
the active duty military pay system rather 
than a pay raise as such. Under that bill 
some 38 percent of the personnel on active 
duty would have received no increase in 
basic pay except for a temporary 6-percent 
cost-of-living adjustment. Subsequently the 
House of Representatives passed a new bill 
which was prepared by the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, concurred in by the 
Senate with minor amendments and en- 
acted with the support of the Department 
of Defense to become Public Law 85-422. 
This law, as enacted, provided in effect a 
general pay increase of at least 6 percent 
for all active duty personnel with more than 
2 years’ service, and, as already noted, ex- 
tended this 6 percent increase to all but 
the one category of personnel retired prior 
to June 1, 1958. Public Law 85-855, August 
28, 1958, amended the Military Pay Act of 
June i, 1958, and extended the 6-percent 
increase to those retired with less than 2 
years’ service. 

The Department of Defense has restudied 
its earlier position on the recomputation of 
retired pay and after further consideration 
now believes it only equitable and fair to 
reestablish the traditional relationship be- 
tween active duty pay and retired pay. The 
Department of Defense, therefore, recom- 
mends enactment of legislation to achieve 
these objectives as expressed in the attached 
substitute draft bill and believes the net 
result would be of significant value by in- 
creasing the morale, efficiency, and effective- 
ness of our active duty career personnel as 
well as avoiding discrimination against re- 
tired personnel who served their country 
faithfully and well. 

If this legislation were enacted in time to 
become effective February 1, 1960, the in- 
creased cost for the last 5 months of fiscal 
year 1960 is estimated at $10,500,000. Funds 
to cover this increased cost were not included 
in the budget for fiscal year 1960 but it is 
believed that such cost could be absorbed 
within funds heretofore made available by 
the Congress. 

Estimated increased costs for succeeding 
years are: fiscal year 1961, $24,470,000; fiscal 
year 1962, $23,980,000; fiscal year 1963, 
$23,500,000. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objction to the submission 
of this report to the Congress and further 
that enactment of legislation along the lines 
of the proposed substitute draft bill is in 
accord with the President’s program. 


Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas 8S. Gates. 


Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Secretary of De- 
fense, I yesterday introduced the substi- 
tute bill proposed by the Defense Depart- 
ment. This bill is H.R. 9304. Since this 
bill has the approval of both President 
Eisenhower and the Defense Department, 
I very much hope that the Armed Serv- 
.ices Committee will schedule early hear- 
ings upon this and other similar bills so 
that this legislation can be brought be- 
fore the House of Representatives as soon 
as possible. This bill will restore the 
almost undeviating principle in the mili- 
tary pay and retirement system that the 
pay of a retired member of the uniform 
Services should be directly geared to 
active duty pay of a member of the same 
rank and length of service. The pur- 
pose of this legislation is to reestablish 
this traditional principle which has come 
to be considered almost inviolate. 
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The Death of Lawrence Richey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF .‘ASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
expected death of “Larry” Richey, for 
many years the faithful secretary of for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover, will be 
mourned by many thousands who 
knew him for his genuine, attractive, 
and warmhearted personality. “Larry” 
Richey was a great guy and those of us 
who were privileged to enjoy his friend- 
ship mourn his death. 

How most of us feel about “Larry” 
Richey was well described by George E. 
Sokolsky in his column, which I insert 
under leave to extend my remarks: 

Larry RICHEY 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


The longer one lives, the more often he 
goes to funerals, but I did not expect to 
know on a Monday morning that Larry 
Richey, with whom I spent some hours in 
Herbert Hoover’s apartment on Christmas 
Day, died gently in an airplane on his way 
home to Washington on Sunday. The transi- 
tion was too swift; the surprise too shocking. 

Larry Richey was an unusual character. 
He was of Italian origin and as a boy was 
employed by the secret service to help track 
down counterfeiters and smugglers. He was 
small and could be put in places where his 
size and quickness were of value. I shall 
always treasure the many tales he told me 
of the Black Hand and of the efforts of the 
New York police to put down this criminal 
group of kidnapers and murderers. Larry 
undoubtedly had already learned how to 
keep his mouth shut when he worked for 
the secret service, but his sense of doglike 
loyalty, his profound devotion to Herbert 
Hoover could not be taught or learned. It 
was as innate as the nose on his face. 

Herbert Hoover has often been accused of 
not being a keen psychologist in the selection 
of his associates. But this can be said that 
those who came close to Herbert Hoover have 
remained everlastingly loyal to him and that 
they have remained loyal to each other as 
well. This quality of loyalty is, like so many 
old-fashioned virtues, regarded as corny in 
an era when it is each man for himself and 
only too often for his own advancement 
rather. than for the benefit of the country. 
But in the entourage of Herbert Hoover it has 
continued to be basic. 

Larry Richey came into Hoover's service in 
1917 when Hoover was Food Administrator 
and remained with him until his death. An 
intimate friendship developed between these 
two men, a decade apart in years. Both 
found their recreation in the outdoors, Mr. 
Hoover being a devotee of fishing and Larry 
generally going along with him. The asso- 
ciation grew increasingly intimate as the 
years moved on, changing from secretary to 
close friend and confidant. 

Larry Richey became Herbert Hoover's 
Personal secretary after the latter entered 
the Cabinet as Secretary of Commerce. 
Richey’s predecessor in that position was 
Christian Herter, now Secretary of State, 
who had been one of Hoover’s staff. Richey 
continued with Hoover to the White House. 
It is interesting to note how many men who 
were early associated with Hoover advanced 
to great careers, 

It was in the sad days immediately after 
Herbert Hoover’s defeat by Franklin D, 
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Roosevelt that I came to know sees Richey 
intimately. After a sojourn in Palo Alto, 
Herbert Hoover settled in the Waldorf As~ 
toria in New York. It was a difficult period 
in Mr. Hoover's life. He was very unpopular. 
A younger generation that had not known 
of his. achievements regarded him as the 
author of the depression. Charley Michel- 
son, Roosevelt’s press agent, for no sound 
reason devoted himself to smearing ex~- 
President Hoover as though it were still a 
presidential election campaign, 

A deeply emotional man, Herbert Hoover 
felt every shock and every barb of injustice, 
but as a Quaker he took the shafts of life as 
they came without vindictiveness or hatred. 
It was during those dreary months that 
Larry Richey showed his character, his loy- 
alty, his steadfastness. He was an enormous 
comfort to Mr. Hoover, whose office he man- 
aged and whose nature he so completely 
understood. 

On Christmas Day, this year, Herbert 
Hoover invited a number of old friends to 
callon him. Larry had come up from Wash- 
ington where he lived. He was gay and full 
of stories. He saw many of his old friends. 
He talked about fishing and hunting, and he 
was as cheerful as anyone there. I had per- 
haps 20 years ago planned to grow horse- 
radish on my farm in the Berkshires; and 
Larry recalled that and he had all sorts of 
quips and jests about horse-radish. He and 
the Chief, as Herbert Hoover is generally 
referred to, were planning some fishing trips 
together. 

He stayed at the Hoover apartment over 
Sunday, had his lunch with his Chief, took 
@ plane to Washington, fell asleep on the 
plane, and gently died. 

He had spent his last Christmas with those 
whom he loved most. are as ae 
more? 





Peace and Jobs for 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
the 86th Congress moves into the sec- 
ond session the thoughts and attention 
of all of us are focused, of course, on 
the underlying goais and objectives of 
this legislative period. 

In that connection, just before leav- 
ing to come to Washington, I released 
to the people of my district a statement 
of my own views on the major goals 
and objectives of this session, and under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
this statement: 

At the start of this second session of the 
86th Congress I want to express again to 
all the people of our district my sincere 
thanks for the honor of serving as 





your, 
representative in Washington during the 


past year. 

Many complex and controversial items of 
legislation confront us in 1960. But two 
tasks stand out as particularly urgent and 
important. 

First and foremost is the need for more 
jobs. Congress must pass pending — 
tion to deal with localized, chronic unem 
ployment such as we have been having tn im 
so many parts of our 
employment directly caused by unfair, ‘eas 
wage competition from abroad. Besides 
that we need to make sure that New York, as 
an established industrial State, is not placed 
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at any disadvantage in attracting new pro- 
ductive facilities or in our fair 
share of Government and defense contracts. 

Second, we must leave no stone unturned 
in trying to translate into hard reality the 
new hopes for some easing of world tensions 
stimulated by President Eisenhower's re- 
cent 11-nation tour. Since in today’s world 
@ secure and lasting peace must rest on 
effective deterrent military power, Congress 
must also insist that America refuse to ac- 
cept any second-best consolation prize in 
the vital race for missile development and 
the control of space. 

Actually jobs and a sound peace go hand 
in hand. For only by insuring that Amer- 
ican productive machinery calls on the full 

of all our citizens can we really 
make our best contribution to a better, more 
prosperous, and more peaceful world. 

In working in the coming year for these 
two major goals I sincerely believe that I 
will be serving not only the best interests 
of our district but of our Nation. 

May I wish all of you a peaceful and 


prosperous New Year. 


Senator Lyndon Johnson Shows the Way 
to Responsible Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, as we 
stand on the threshold of a new session, 
@ new year and an uncertain new 
decade, we search the political horizon 
for a strong ship of state to guide us 
through this decisive period. 

It is, therefore, a very happy privilege 
for me to be able to introduce for the 
permanent record of the Congress, a 
historymaking speech by Senate ma- 
jority leader, Lynpon B. JoHNSON, made 
at the annual.citizens awards dinner of 
the nationalities division of the 
Democratic National Committee in 
Philadelphia on November 29, 1959. 

Every American should read this 
speech because it charts the course 
which this country must follow if it is 
to retain the leadership of the world. 

The ovation which followed Senator 
JOHNSON’s address, made to representa- 

‘tives of every minority group in the 
land, was thunderous and the words he 
uttered will never be forgotten by those 
who were privileged to hear him. 

Senator Jounson should not be stig- 
matized as carrying the banner of any 
particular State or territory. When he 
speaks, he speaks for and on behalf of 
our great Nation and for that reason he 
enjeys, as majority leader of the highest 
legislative body in the entire world, the 
confidence of Senators who represent 
every segment of our population, Both 
Democrats and Republicans recognize 
his leadership ability, respect his judg- 
ment and admire his courage. All the 
people have benefited from his warm 
and generous heart. 

*-I recall one vivid example of his 
humanity for all men. In a segregated 
hotel in Houston, Tex., Senator JoHNSON 
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threatened to stay away from a dinner 
in his own honor if Negro ticketholders 
were refused admission. His firm in- 
sistence was responsible for the break- 
ing of precedent in that city. This and 
many other incidents have caused him 
to be labeled in the South as a Roosevelt 
liberal. I know Senator JouNson is 
proud of that label because he was in- 
strumental in placing on the statute 
books most of the great liberal legislation 
sponsored by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. 

In fact, the record will show that with- 
out his drive, without his leadership, 
none of the legislation so vigorously 
supported by northern Congressmen 
could ever have become law. 

Senator JoHnson iS a genuine and not 
a fair-weather friend of labor, with a 
real sense of the national interest. It 
was he who masterminded the original 
Kennedy-Ervin labor bill through the 
Senate by a vote of 89 to 1. Had that 
bill been accepted by the House, it is 
now conceded by all labor leaders, it 
would have been much more beneficial 
to labor. 

Senator Jonnson has also assured me 
that he will lead in the passage of im- 
proved minimum wage and civil-rights 
legislation during this session of Con- 
gress. 

The question has often been asked, 
“Why doesn’t Senator JoHnson travel 
around the country, or the world for 
that matter, as other Senators do?” The 
answer is simple—as majority leader he 
has to be in Washington to guide legis- 
lation. This is his job and the reason 
he was elected majority leader. 

Mr. Speaker, it would indeed be un- 
fortunate for the American people if the 
full dynamic ability of this great states- 
man should be restrained merely be- 
cause of his place of birth. It is my 
hope that during the volatile sixties be- 
fore us, the unchallenged leader of the 
Congress of the United States will be 
drafted to greater service on behalf of 
our Nation. 

The text of Senator Jonnson’s address 
is as follows: 

Appress By SENATE Masoriry LEADER LYNDON 
B. JOHNSON, CITIZENS AWARDS DINNER, 
NATIONALITIES Division, Democratic Na- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., No- 
VEMBER 29, 1959 

THE ISSUE IS RESPONSIBILITY 

I am proud—as I know you are—that we 
live in a land where we can hold to our own 
origins without our origins being held 
against us. I am proud to be a member of 
@ party that opens its doors to all men— 
and closes its heart to none. 

Tonight we meet in the name of that 
party. 

We are drawn together—not by special in- 
terests in where we came from but by over- 
riding interests in where we are going—as 
free men, as Americans, and as Democrats. 

THE MOST DECISIVE DECADE 

Tonight we are 32 days away from the 
1960's. 

In history’s most decisive century, the 
1960’s will be the most decisive decade. The 
world will make its choice. Either we 
shall—together—turn up the road toward 
universal freedom. Or we shall—together— 
turn down the road toward universal slavery. 

In the 1950’s the world has stood at a 
stalemate. 
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In the 1960’s the world will stand no 
longer. 

The world will choose. 

The world will move. 

Free men will be the movers—or they 
will be moved aside. That is the choice: 
clear, simple, final. The decision the world 
reaches in this next decade will decide the 
century. That decision must be won by 
free men. 


THE LEADERSHIP WE OFFER 


The decision will turn on one thing: 
leadership. 

Either the world will choose the leadership 
we offer. 

Or the world will choose the leadership 
communism provides. 

In this next decade, our capacity for lead- 
ership will be as vital as our capacity for 
arms. The strategies of leadership will be 
more important than the strategies of the 
battlefield. This is precisely the area where 
we are challenged today—by Mr. Khru- 
shchev personally and by all the energy of 
the Communist world. 


OUR RESPONSE 


What is to be our response? 

How is America to lead as America must 
lead? 

We cannot lead by waggling our finger 
under the nose of the world and arguing our 
cause with angry words. We cannot lead 
by wringing our hands and biting our nails 
and agonizing over the decline of America’s 
character. We cannot lead by busying our- 
selves with division's of race or religion or 
birth or occupation. 

America has the strength to keep its 
composure. 

America has the character to justify its 
confidence. 

And America has the capacity and com- 
monsense to perfect the unity of its people. 

If America is to lead, America must speak 
from the bottom of its heart and not from 
the top of its head. 

The language of world leadership is the 
language of the heart. This is what moves 
men. This is what leads, 

THE ROAD TO AMERICA 

Let us look back for a moment—back 
along the road that has brought us together 
in this assembly tonight. Up that road 
to America—over the past 140 years—have 
come 40 million men and women. 

Forty million men and women have sur- 
rendered what the human spirit surrenders 
most reluctantly to come here. Forty mil- 
lion gave up birthplace, homeland, family 
to cross the seas to America. 

What moved these millions? 

What led them to America? 

They were moved by their dreams. 

And they were led to America by faith 
that here those dreams had promise of 
fulfillment. . 

Those two facts should be fixed in our 
minds and in our policies. 


THE DREAMS OF THE WORLD 


No force is as powerful in moving men as 
their dreams, their hopes, their yearnings. 
No appeal America offers has ever been so 
strong in leading other men as the promise 
of fulfillment for those dreams and hopes 
and yearnings. 

If America is to lead now, Americans must 
understand the dreams of the world—and 
America’s policies and purposes must be 
understandable and understood by the 
peoples of the earth. 

Those policies and purposes are not un- 
derstandable now. 

Here—in the Western Hemisphere—we 
have half the world’s annual income. 
Here—in America—we have lived during the 
postwar years 4 times better than the 
Europeans, 5 times better than the Rus- 
sians, 9 times better than the peoples of 
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Latin America, 20 times better than the 
African, 30 times better than the Asian. 

Half the workingmen of the world take 
home less in a year than our workers—in 
many instances—may take home in 2 weeks. 


CAN WE AFFORD OUR DREAMS? 


Yet with all this wealth—all this advan- 
tage—our national leadership today tells the 
world that Americans cannot afford their 
dreams. 

That leadership pleads impoverishment 
amid plenty. 

That leadership signals stop to America 
just as the world aspires to go. 

That leadership argues that we cannot 
meet the needs of our people for houses, the 
needs of our young for education, the needs 
of our aged for dignity and decency. 

America may be understood by the read- 
ers of the financial pages—but America is 
not understood by the world. 


THE STATIC AMERICA? 


The party which holds the Executive po- 
sition has cut the people’s dreams out of the 
budget of its concerns. On the edge of the 
century’s most dynamic decade, they have 
embarked upon a ‘course which can only 
lead to a static America—a static — 
a static Nation. 

Some men say there is no issue. 

I say there has never been a greater 
issue. 

Freedom is a road to travel—not a park- 
ing lot. America must not stop just as the 
world is beginning to move. If America is 
to move the world, America itself must move. 
Or else America will be moved aside. 


MOVING AMERICA FORWARD 


Throughout the hijstory of the national 
parties, the Democratic Party has been the 
party that has moved America forward. This 
is the role to which we shall continue to 
dedicate our efforts. 

Twenty-five years ago the people of this 
Nation began the most dramatic movement 
forward that history has yet to see. 

At the helm of the Nation stood a great 
American who had the heart to be re- 
sponsive and the courage to be responsible— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Fifteen years ago—at the end of a great 
war——that forward momentum of the 
American people was sustained and carried 
upward to new heights. 

Once again, at the helm of the Nation, 
stood a great American who had the cour- 
age to be responsible—Harry S. Truman. 


A BETTER DEAL 


Today, once more, we stand at a moment 
when America can move forward to heights 
we have never attained before or sink back 
to depths we have never known. 

The opportunity is ours. 

The moment has come for the Demo- 
cratic Party to offer the people of America 
and the people of the world a better deal. 

The people of America and the world want 
peace. We shall work for the strength to 
secure that peace with honor and without 
fear. 

The people of America live under a Con- 
stitution. We shall work without hesita- 
tion, without compromise to secure for every 
American his constitutional rights in full 
measure. 

The people of America want homes for 
their families, food for their babies, em- 
ployment for their abilities, health for their 
bodies, and education for their minds. We 
shall work to fashion a society and an 
economy and a Government from which 
these things will flow in more generous 
measure. 


FREEDOM MUST HAVE A FLOOR 


The peoples of the world yearn in their 
hearts as we have yearned. We shall heed 
those .yearnings. We shall commit our- 
selves—in this decade of commitment—to 
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the leadership of an effective world order in 
which there is a parity of dignity and oppor- 
tunity for all men who would be free. 

Freedom must have a floor on which free 
men can stand together as they reach for 
the heavens in this age of space. 

We speak simply because this is the lan- 
guage the hearts of the world understand. 

I want to read to you a report I have re- 
ceived from one of the most outstanding 
young Senators and outstanding young 
Americans I know—Ep.Muskie of Maine. 
Senator Musx1e’s father came to this coun- 
try from Poland. This fall Senator MusKrr 
went behind the Iron Curtain to seek out 
the village of his father’s boyhood. 

This is: what he wrote of the people he 
found there in that land which has so long 
burned with flames of liberty: 

“It is difficult to comprehend the economic 
circumstances of the people in that little 
village—the bareness of their lives. They 
have no meat; they stand in line for bread. 
Their diet appears to consist of potatoes and 
cabbages. The monthly wage is roughly 
equivalent to $10 to $20; their personal 
possessions almost unbelievably meager. 
This is indeed the saddest part of Poland. 
But for my father’s dream of freedom and 
opportunity, this would be my life—the life 
of my children.” 

This is the world we live in. 

This is the world we must lead toward 
freedom. 

The issue for 1960—the issue for our 
times—is responsibility. The American peo- 
ple are responsible people. They know re- 
sponsibility when they see it. 
choose responsibility when it is offered. That 
is what the Democratic Party has offered. 
That is what the Democratic Party must 
continue to offer. 

Some say that.responsibility will not win. 

I say to you that in these times nothing 
but responsibility will win—-for nothing less 
is worthy of us as freemen, as Americans, 
and as Democrats. 





Presidential Candidates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
so rare that a political commentator can 
find accurate and complimentary things 
to say about all presidential candidates 
that I am calling to the attention of the 
Senate a recent article by Ernest K. 
Lindley in Newsweek which finds excel- 
lent qualifications this year in all of the 
leading candidates. 

The point I make with this article is 
that America is blessed in having a rare 
abundance of qualified, able, experienced 
men available at a time when presiden- 
tial leadership is so vital for the future 
welfare of our country. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. © 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Look-ALIkes? 
(By Ernest E. Lindley) 

The leading presidential candidates of 
1960, avowed and unavowed, are, like their 
predecessors, & diverse lot. But they are also 
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my similar in certain important re- 

spects. Generally, with a little qualifica- 
tion here and there, it may be said of them 
that they are: 

1. Brainy: The minds of Nixon, KenNepy, 
HUMPHREY, and LYNDON JOHNSON are among 
the keenest in high office in Washington. 
Stevenson’s mental credentials are well es- 
tablished. Important presidential candi- 
dates usually are above average in intelli- 
gence, but there have been notable excep- 
tions and occasionally one of them has man- 
aged to go all the way to the White House. 
In brains, this year’s crop strikes an un- 
usually high average. 

2. Serious students of public affairs, both 
national and international: Each has his 
specialties but none is limited by them. 
Every one of them knows enough about our 
principal, problems to discuss them in an 
informed way. Several are authorities in 
complex fields: Humpnrey on disarmament 
for example. ‘Several, if not all, have the 
capacity and habit for which the late Sena- 
tor Taft was noted: Intensive homework. 
But unlike Taft they are students of world 
as well as domestic problems. 

3. Experienced in- national and interna- 
tional affairs: Willkie and Dewey, when 
nominated, were students of both but, never 
having held office in Washington, without 
experience in either. Mr. Truman, although 
an expert on defense production, was with- 
out experience in international affairs when 
he became-President. Mr. Eisenhower was 
without experience in internal affairs, ex- 
cepting the military sphere, prior to his first 
election. By contrast, all of the leading 
candidates this year have had direct contact 
with both national and international affairs. 
Nixon has had extensive grounding in both 
through his years in the Cabinet and on the 
National Security Council and his trips 
abroad, on top of his brief service in the 
House and Senate. JonHNson has been in 
Washington for more than 22 years, Syminc~ 
TON for more than 14, Kennepy for 13, and 
Humpnrey for 11. The first two are vet- 
erans of the Armed Services Committee, the 
latter two active and forceful members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. Steven- 
son’s experience as a public servant at the 
Federal level is more limited, although it 
embraces wartime service in the Navy De- 
partment and his work on the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations. But na- 
tional and world affairs have been his main 
interest since he was drafted for the presi- 
dential nomination in 1952. And, in the 
rest of the world, he is one of the four or five 
most widely known and respected Americans. 

4. Experienced in politics: All have won 
elective office. Nixon, HumpHrey, JoHNSON, 
and Kennepy have fought their way up, 
although only Humpnrey held local elective 
office before coming to Washington. Sy- 
MINGTON entered elective office at the sena- 
torial level, Stevenson at the gubernatorial. 
All know at first hand the problems of prac- 
tical politics and party management. ‘ 

ESSENTIAL QUALITIES 


These endowments of ability and exper- 
lence may seem no more than normal quali- 
fications for aspirations to the highest office. 
Yet in the last 50 years, to go back no far- 


major presidential possibilities is a governor. 
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Parity in Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
present to the readers of the Recorp a 
thoughtful and constructive address de- 

the Honorable Joun W. 
Byrnes, Republican of Wisconsin, be- 
fore the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation at its meeting in Chicago, Ill., on 
December 16, 1959: 
Partry In Po.rrics 


(Address of Representative JonNeW. BYRNEs, 


Republican of Wisconsin, before the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Chi- 
cago, Ill., December 16, 1959) 

I'd like to point out this morning what I 
believe aré some alarming developments in 
our national internal life and to suggest 
the role that you can play in helping our 
Nation to meet these challenges. ; 

As I do so, I hope I can avoid either the 
undue optimism of a Pollyanna or the un- 
warranted pessimism of a modern Cassan- 
dra. Rather, I hope to approach my theme 
with the attitude a modern farmer goes 
about his business, bringing to my task the 
same practical outlook, the same careful 
weighing of assets and liabilities and the 
same refusal to be governed by either false 
hope or fearful gloom. 

At the start, I should make clear that I 
am basically an optimist. In the past few 
months, I have had the opportunity to 
travel the length and breadth of our land 
and, once again, I was reassured by what I 
saw. We live in a marvelous country. As 
one leaves the hothouse atmosphere of 
Washington and goes out among the people, 
one cannot help but be deeply impressed by 
the basic strength of our country. That 
strength is reflected in our abundant re- 
sources, in their dynamic development, and, 
above all, in our energetic, freedom-loving 
and God-fearing people. 

I have no fear for the future of such a 
nation and such a people. I believe they 
can meet and conquer any problem once they 
understand the nature of the problem and 
its significance. 

It is in this area, the area of recognizing 
our problems, of understanding them and of 
choosing the right solutions, that we face 
our greatest challenge, and it is here where 
my basic feeling of optimism is tempered 
by a few nagging doubts. They are brought 
on by a number of warning signals in our 
economic and political life which we cannot 
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strong and prosperous and free. Our dan- 
ger lies in complacency, selfishness, ignor- 
ance, and irresponsibility. 

And, while my message today is that it need 
not happen here, let us not delude ourselves. 
It can heppen here. Just because in our 
lifetime we have seen our Nation move from 
one plateau tc the other, each higher than 
the last, until we now stand the greatest 
Nation in the world, let us not think that 
we cannot fall. 

I have often thought that perhaps the first 
thing which should be taught in the civics 
and political science courses in our schools 
is the story of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire. The story of a nation which 
became the undisputed ruler of the world 
and then collapsed so utterly and so com- 
pletely that it plunged the civilized world 
into darkness for centuries, should be 
studied by every American. ; 

We would learn that just because an 
economy and a civilization rises to spectac- 
ular heights is no reason it is going to stay 
there. ; 

We would learn that stupidity, selfishness, 
and ignorance on the part of the population 
and its rulers can bring on not just a tem- 
porary reversal but a. collapse so complete 
as to wipe out the whole structure with all of 
its accomplishments. The Roman Empire 
collapsed because it became rotten within. 
It became rotten because the people and 
the government failed to preserve those 
virtues which had led to its strength and 
because its citizens refused to apply any re- 
straint to their demands upon the govern- 
ment. Literally, the Roman Empire tore it- 
self to pieces through the weakness and 
demagoguery of its rulers and the enormous 
burden of expenses they incurred in meeting 
the demands of a citizenry which forget the 
public interest in its selfish fight for the 
fruits of national prosperity. 

The comparison between our Nation and 
the Roman Empire is not a perfect one, but 
we cannot ignore the warning signals which 
are flying today. 

As a nation, in spite of the heaviest tax 
burden in its history, we appear to be con- 
stitutionally unable to restrain our expendi- 
tures below the level of our income. We 
have balanced our budget (lived within our 
income as a government) in only 5 out of 
the last 29 years. We appear unable to re- 
duce our tremendous national debt which 
now stands at $290 billion. Interest on that 
debt alone amounts to $9 billion dollars each 
year which is more than our total annual 
expenditures for every purpose only 20 
years ago. As a result of this profligacy with 
our national wealth, coupled with the 
selfish demands of the more highly organized 
segments of our economy, we are fighting a 
losing battle against inflation. The cost of 
goods and services is going up. The value 
of our money is going down. In that strug- 
gle the victims are those who are least able 
to protect themselves, including the farmers 
of our Nation. We are witnessing, as one 
result of inflation, a flow of gold from our 
country which has not yet become a flood 
but which carries grave implications for the 
future stability of our currency and con- 
fidence in it. . 


These results, however, grave though they 
may be, are but the symptoms of what I 
believe to be a far more serious defect in our 
national life. I refer to the growing tend- 
ency of our people, encouraged by dema- 
gogues whose only principle is a lust for 
power, to take the easy way out. We know, 
each of us in our own hearts and minds, that 
the right way is not always the easy way and 
that no nation which has consistently taken 
the path of least resistance, including the 
Roman Empire, has ever survived. The easy 
way, if it is the wrong way, leads only to the 
misery of retraced steps or the finality of dis- 
aster. Yet, what are our constantly recur- 
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ring deficits, which is our huge debt, what 
is our inflated currency—if they are not the 
symptoms of a people and a nation which 
have fallen into the habit of taking the easy 
way out? 

The hard way, we know, is to rely on our 
own individual initiative and self-reliance for 
the solution of our problems. The easy way 
is to pass these problems on to government. 
The easy way is for the local units to pass 
them on to the State government and for 
the State government, in turn, to pass them 
on to the Federal Government. 

Too many of our politicians and self- 
appointed leaders seem to find it politically 
expedient to suggest that the solution to any 
problem should rest on government. And 
no politician has found it difficult, or has lost 
any votes, by suggesting that the solution 
for any State or local problem was the re- 
sponsibility of the National Government. 
How simple and easy it is to shift responsi- 
bility to government. It is also much less 
risky, from the politicians’ point of view, to 
remove a problem from the careful scrutiny 
of the folks back home and dump it in the 
legislative pit of the National Congress where 
its costs, complexities and waste are hidden 
in a multitude of other Federal activities. 

This is the easy way to avoid responsibility. 
This is the path which our people are being 
encouraged to take by those who think more 
of the next election than they do of the next 
generation. 

If you think I overstate the case, examine 
the proposals that are being advocated daily 
for the solution of most of our problems. 
Pass a Federal law, create a new agency, 
appropriate billions. That ends the problem. 
Let me give you one concrete example. 

In-my book, and I confess .I may be old 
fashioned, it is the responsibility of each 
citizen, either as an individual or banded to- 
gether with others in a local community, to 
take care of his personal refuse in a manner 
which will not endanger the welfare of his 
neighbors. At one time, in this Nation of 
ours, we felt it was the responsibility of local 
units of government to dispose of sewage 
created by their own citizens. This was a 
basic, essential function of the local govern- 
ment. That is no longer true. Those who 
prefer the easy way have won out and the 
National Government, along with the multi- 
tude of other problems confronting it, in- 
cluding the very survival of the Nation, now 
has been given the job of helping to build 
local sewage plants. It will shortly be cost- 
ing the Federal Government over $100 mil- 
lion a year. 

It is not a question of the need for the 
program or project. We all recognize, for 
example, the necesity for treatment of sew- 
age and the need for preserving our water 
resources and protecting their cleanliness. 
The tragedy is that we have succumbed to 
what we have been led to think is the easy 
way of meeting a recognized need. The 
demagog has no difficulty in selling us on 
the idea of using Federal funds, which inci- 
dentally must be borrowed by a bankrupt 
government, in preference to raising the 
funds locally, probably through increased 
taxes. There has been spread across our 
land the idea that there is some magic in 
Federal money and that its supply is some- 
how unlimited. The demagogue is not con- 
cerned with the true facts of our precarious 
fiscal position. He is interested only in 
providing painless benefits for his greater 
glory. 

The demagogue, and those like him, have 
also discovered that it is easier to influence 
one legislative body, the Federal Congress, 
than it is 50 State legislatures or thousands 
of local governing bodies. He knows the 
National Government is further away from 
the close scrutiny of the people. He knows 
he can bring to bear on the National Legis- 
lature the heavy influence of powerful pres- 
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sure groups. It is no coincidence that one of 
the reasons which the so-called liberal ad- 
vances (but generally on the quiet) for Fed- 
eral intervention is the rural influence in the 
State legislatures which tend to look upon 
his grandiose schemes with healthy skepti- 
cism. 

The net result of deluding ourselves into 
believing that the easy way can safely be 
traveled is not alone the financial and fiscal 
difficulties it inevitably creates. In the 
process, we not only weaken our basic eco- 


nomic strength through lavish and uncon-° 


trollable expenditures, but we weaken our- 
selves as individuals and we weaken our 
local and State governments. Weakness and 
lack of power is the invariable consequence 
of the constant sloughing off of responsibility 
to someone else. If we choose to lose those 
attributes of self-reliance which made our 
Nation great, and if we choose to make fig- 
ureheads of our local governments whose 
function, under our constitutional form of 
government is to help preserve our indi- 
vidual liberties, then we have laid the basis 
for the complete concentration of power in 
the Federal Government and its inevitable 
corruption into absolute tyranny. 


We observe the same trend—the trend 
toward the easy way out—in other fields. It 
is perhaps most apparent in the one in 
which you are primarily interested—agri- 
culture. It takes the form of seeking easy 
political solutions for tough economic prob- 
lems. It is embodied in the successful effort 
of the demagogues to convince us that we 
can safely substitute for the rigors of the 
marketplace the rockingchair complacency 
of governmental guarantees. 

In agriculture, we have so entangled in 
politics the economic problems which con- 
front our farmers that I often despair that 
we will ever unravel the mess which has 
been created. We have gone so far in the 
direction of political intervention that the 
main political effort is no longer directed 
toward the solution of the agricultural prob- 
lem. It is aimed at achieving the maximum 
political benefit in partisan politics. 

We have, for example, urgent and critical 
problems in the field of agriculture which 
should be acted upon during the next ses- 
sion of Congress. Yet, it would be a brave 
man who would predict to you today that 
any concrete legislation will be written into 
law in the election year of 1960. When the 
people of this Nation embarked upon polit- 
ical solutions for the problems of agricul- 
ture, it was truly a sorry day for the Amer- 
ican farmer. No longer is the farmer his 
own master. He is instead either the bene- 
ficiary or the victim of political decisions 
over which he has less and less control. 

I do not mean to give the impression that 
I believe government should play no role in 
the development and maintenance of a 
sound agricultural economy, The power of 
government, if wisely used, can assist and 
should assist in the orderly marketing of ag- 
ricultural products by providing protection 
against radical changes in the market place. 
This, I believe, was the original conception 
of the price support program, We have 
moved far from that concept and we have 
been led by those who maintained that 
there was an easy way to agricultural] pros- 
perity. If support at orderly marketing lev- 
els can be justified, they told us, why not 
move on to ever higher levels? Let us dis- 
regard any self-restraint. Let us substitute 
government guarantees for the working of 
the cruel-market place, they said, and their 
plea was again successful. The test of the 
successful farm politician then became which 
could offer the higher price supports and 
the test of the successful political party was 
its ability to fasten the blame for the in- 
evitable cycle of rigid supports, price-de- 
pressing surpluses and price collapse upon 
its political opponents, 
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With the bankruptcy of the high price 
support program, the demagogs are now 
seeking another easy way out. The latest 
solution proposed by the Governor of one 
of our greatest agricultural States, is sim- 
plicity itself. He suggests that we simply 
ignore the market place entirely and guar- 
antee each farmer a minimum income. Let 
me warn you that all the demagogs are not 
holding political office. There are some who 
have found their way into leadership in a 
certain farm organization with which you 
are acquainted. They are urging the same 
thing but camouflaged under such high- 
sounding names as “compensation pay- 
ments,” “deficiency payments,” “stabilization 
payments,” “equalization payments,” eta, If 
some kind of income guarantee program 
should be adopted, and it is being seriously 
considered by important forces within the 
party which controls our National Legisla- 
ture, then I can easily predict the next polit- 
ical contest. It will take the form of seeing 
which candidate in the farm areas can prom- 
ise the highest minimum income. The other 
side of the coin is, of course, that it may also 
take the form of candidates from the urban 
areas engaged in a contest as to who can 
promise the lowest minimum farm income. 
In a nation where a vast majority of the 
population lives in urban areas, you Can guess 
where this will leave the American farmer. 

I wish I could stand here today and tell 
you I had an easy answer to the problems 
which confront American agriculture. In- 
stead I must say I believe there is no easy 
answer. Before we get out of the mess we 
are now in, we have a long, hard road to 
travel and, before we can even begin to travel 
that road, we must come to the realization 
that the adjustment will be difficult and that 
it cannot be made if political rather than 
economic considerations are going to con- 
tinue to dominate and dictate our decisions. 

I have spoken pessimistically of the various 
aspects of what I have described as the 
tendency of a prosperous and successful peo- 
ple to rest on their oars, to avoid difficult 
decisions, and to take the easy way out of 
their difficulties. I have spoken of it in 
terms of our fiscal difficulties, in terms of 
its dangers to our liberties and, specifically, 
in terms of its relationship to the problem 
in which you are primarily interested. I have 
suggested that a continuation of this trend 
to its logical conclusion can only lead to the 


collapse of our Nation. I have said this col- - 


lapse is possible, and I call to your attention, 
as another reminder, the work of the British 
historian, Toynbee, whose study led him to 
the conclusion that of the 26 major civiliza- 
tions in world history, 16 are now dead and 
buried and the remaining 10 are rapidly 
losing their character. 

But early in my remarks, I said I was an 
optimist, that I had great faith in the basic 
strength of our Nation and that, while it 
can happen here, it need not happen here. 
Whether it,does or doesn’t depends on you 
and me and every citizen in this land. It is 
up to us to determine whether we will con- 
tinue to forever adopt the easy solution, the 
expedient answer and the least distasteful 
course of action, or whether we will pursue 
the right course, the sound solution and the 
intelligent program regardless of how diffi- 
cult they may first appear to be. 

Several centuries ago, the Italian poet, 
Dante, put it this way: “The hottest places 
in hell are reserved ior those who, in a pe- 
riod of moral crisis, maintain their neutral- 
ity.” My plea to you today, as leaders in a 
great national farm organization, is to dis- 
card your neutrality in this period of moral 
crisis and to enlist in the fight to preserve 
our Nation and its institutions. 

But I would be derelict in my duty if I 
merely summoned you to battle and left it 
at that. Certainly, you are entitled to a 
knowledge of the nature of the struggle and 
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to my ideas as to the kind of strategy and 
tactics which must be employed by those 
who choose to fight for the right rather than 
the easy way. 

When I speak of a summons to battle, let 
me make clear what I mean. I call upon 
you, as individual leaders in your communi- 
ties and in agriculture, and call upon your 
great organization to take part, with en- 
thusiasm, with courage, and with determina- 
tion, in the political life of our Nation. I 
do not refer to political theorizing or polite 
discussions on a high plane amongst your- 
selves; I refer to the down-to-earth, back- 
breaking job of nomin and electing 
candidates to political office. I refer to the 
only kind of political action which has any. 
meaning if we are to reverse the trend I 
have described today. I refer to the defeat 
of those.who oppose everything for which 
you stand through the victory of those who 
will work shoulder to shoulder with you on 
behalf of the principles which brought great- 
ness to America. 

I can give you: one word of encourage- 
ment at the outset. It is my considered 
opinion, as one who has spent most of his 
life’ in American politics, that the princi- 
ples of government. in which you believe are 
held by a majority of the American people. 
If the cause of commonsense conservatism, 


with its dynamic urge to preserve the best 


American institutions, has suffered in re- 
cent years, it has not been because of any 
change in the basic philosophy of the ma- 
jority of Americans. It has come about in- 
stead because radicalism and the proponents 
of the easy way have done a vastly better job 
of mobilizing their strength and in hammer- 
ing home their something-for-nothing phi- 
losophy. You know that is so without my 
telling you. The really effective political ac- 
tion groups in this Nation are in radical 
hands. They are working the soil which pro- 
duces the most abundant harvest. They 
are developing and electing candidates who 


will promote their viewpoint. The radicai - 


farm leader, the union boss, the leftwing po- 
litical leader, have all developed highly ef- 
fective political organizations which are pro- 
ducing results when the votes are counted. 
While I violently disagree with their philos- 
ophy and with many of their ruthless 
methods, I am not one to stand on the side- 
lines and criticize their activities. Funda- 
mentally, they are doing what every citizen 
should do in a representative republic. They 
are taking part in the basic process of repre- 
sentative government. They are electing of- 
ficeholders who will advance their views and 
the answer to this activity is not criticism. 
The answer to radical political action is con- 
servative counteraction, and the sooner we 
realize that fact the sooner we can restore 
the balance of power in our internal politi- 
cal life. 

What I am saying, I believe, has particular 
meaning for you and your splendid organi- 
zation. I hold you in high regard, but I 
would be less than a friend if I did not ask 
you frankly today whether the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has not, in the cru- 
cial struggle for the preservation of our in- 
stitutions, taken the easy way out by an ex- 
cessive preoccupation with political neu- 
trality? That is a question which every 
conservative group in our Nation should now 
be asking itself. 

I have said here today, and I know it is a 
basic tenet of your beliefs, that we must re- 
move the agriculture problem from politics. 
Yet, I frankly tell you today that you will 
never get politics out of agriculture until 
agriculture gets into politics with both feet. 

Let me put it another way—and I believe 
this most sincerely—the farmer must get into 
politics to get politics out of farming. 

We hear a lot about parity. There is cer- 
tainly a lot of politics in parity but then 
there is also such a thing as parity in poli» 
tics, : 
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Political parity cannot be achieved by 
well-meaning attempts to influence men 


That is the easy way, but, unfortunately, like 
many other expedient methods, it just does 
not work. The finest feed ever produced 
will not sprout if it is sown in a bed of 
concrete. Your efforts to achieve political 
parity cannot be harvested in the legisla- 
ture unless you have prepared the soil in 
the precincts at home. 

Prankly those who believe like the Farm 
Bureau have been Tess than diligent in assur- 
ing that they and their views maintained 
parity in politics, and the battle is being 
lost. 

Let me be specific. The most important 
agricultural bill before the Congress was 
the omnibus farm bill, H.R. 12954.This was 
opposed by the Farm Bureau. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture labeled the bill an “eco- 
nomic monstrosity.” Do you know that 55 
of the members of the House who voted in 
accord with the policy of the Farm Bureau 
on this legislation were not Members of 
the House the next year. That's over 12 
percent loss. In the Senate last year prob- 
ably the most important agriculture bill was 
Senate Joint Resolution 162. The Farm 
Bureau opposed this measure. Of those sup- 
porting the Farm Bureau position, 15 or 15 
percent were not around when the new 
Congress convened last January. Now, I'm 
not analyzing the reasons these Congress- 
men and Senators weren’t back. Suffice it 
to say that they weren’t. 

If you think the vote of a few Congress- 
men or a couple of Senators isn’t important, 
let me point out that in this last session, 
the McClellan amendment providing a bill 
of rights for labor in the labor bill .was 
adopted by a vote of 47 to 46. Only 1 Vote 
difference between legislation that had some 
meaning as against a gesture, and in the 
House of Representatives the vote on sub- 
stituting the Landrum-Griffin bill for the 
weak committee bill was 201 to 229—only 
28 votes difference between an effective bill 
and a tap on the wrist. 

But let me get back to my point. 
losing your parity in politics. 

What is called for, I sincerely believe, is a 
decision on your part, both as individuals 
and as members of the Farm Bureau, to re- 
nounce political neutrality during elections 
and to bring your entire individual and or- 
ganizational strength to bear\on behalf of 
candidates who meet your rigid specifica- 
tions of honor and outlook. 

As individuals, you have the responsi- 
bility and duty to become actively engaged 
in partisan politics. I am not here as 4 
recruiter for the Republican Party, although 
I will be glad to take membership applica- 
tions at the door. What I am saying is that 
you cannot, as individuals, expect to achieve 
concrete political results if you are unwfilling 
to join and work for the party of your choice. 
It is only within a party that you can help 
to determine party policy, help select can- 
didates~for party nomination and work for 


You are 


their eventual election. It is only within a 


political party that you can till and fertilize 
the soil which will produce the kind of 
legislators who will, for example, get the 
farm problem out of politics. I can count 
on the fingers of one hand the number of 
farm bureau members in my district who are 
working actively in a political party and 
the same goes for farm bureau leaders in 
my State. If this is true across the land, 
then I say the Farm Bureau Federation has 
no complaint when it finds the halls of our 
legislatures slowly filling up with those 
whose views are diametrically opposed to 
its own, 

IL will go even further and say that, be- 
yond your clear cail to duty as individuals, 
your federation, if it hopes to be effective in 
Promoting its program, must take an active 
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interest, as an organization, in the nomina- 
tion and election of legislative candidates. 
You can deliberate in this convention and 
devise the finest am in the world and 
all of your efforts will go for naught if your 
organization is willing to stamd on the side- 
lines and permit the election of legislators 
who are diametrically opposed to your basic 
philosophies. The day has long since passed 
when you can confine your political efforts to 
education after the elections have been held. 
How, I ask you, can even the most efficient 
Washington staff sell farm bureau philosophy 
to a Congressman who owes his allegiance to 
Walter Reuther or Jim Patton? I think your 
Washington staff has been doing a splendid 
job but you give them an impossible job if 
you Go not also play your fullest part in try- 
ing to send to the Congress men who will 
work with your Shumans, Flemings, Lynns, 
and Triggs, rather than working against 
them. 

I am not suggesting that your organization 
become the farm branch of.one of our po- 
litical parties. I hope, however, that I have 
made it crystal clear that I believe your or- 
ganization cannot afford to be neutral in 
any political contest where on: candidate is 
for and the other against everything for 
which you stand. Nor indeed, do I see much 
hope for America if our best citizens and 
our most respected groups stand smugly 
aside while the real struggle is being fought 
and permit victory by default for those whose 
policies can lead only to the collapse of our 
Nation. 

The 18th century British statesman, Ed- 
mund Burke, said: “All that is necessary for 
the triumph of evil is that good men do 
nothing.” He also said that “the people 
never give up their liberties but under some 
delusion.” The gravest danger confronting 
our Nation today is that the people delude 
themselves into believing there is an easy 
way out of all their difficulties. The triumph 
of such evil can only come about if good 
men stand idly by. Let it never be said 
that you and I were among those who, in a 
period of moral crisis, maintained our 
neutrality and did nothing. a 


Steve Carter 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
Iowa colleagues in expressing deep re- 
gret at the passing of my good friend, 
Steve Carter. Although I did not know 
him before he came to Congress, I soon 
learned to admire and respect him. His 
unfortunate illness brought out the best 
in him. In spite of his pain and suffer- 
ing he faced life with a smile. During 
his short service in the House, STEvE 
CaRTER demonstrated his ability as a 
good public servant. 

I attended the funeral of Steve CarTER 
where I saw demonstrated, at the large 
attendance, the love and respect in 
which he was held by his friends and 
neighbors, who knew him best. Steve 
CaRTER well served his day and genera- 
tion. 

Mrs. Hoeven joins me in extending our 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Carter and all 
members of the family. 


January 7 
Thank the Volunteers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans have always shown a willingness to 
team up for the common good. An ex- 
pression of this volunteer spirit that has 
lasted since colonial times is the volun- 
teer firefighting effort which serves 
communities throughout the country. 
From New England to the Pacific North- 
west, hundreds of thousands of men are 
pledged to speed to any troublespots to 
help their neighbors. And, in what is 
less often known, many of their wives 
lend aid and comfort to this movement 
by helping families made temporarily 
homeless or by providing food for men 
working at long and troublesome fires. 

In Hartford County, it has been a 
practice in recent years for two of our 
noted citizens, William M. Savitt and 
Max Savitt, to honor outstanding fire- 
men from the different towns in the 
county. This ceremony was marked 
again in December and it is something 
that could well be emulated in other 
parts of the country. Another femark- 
able tribute was recently paid them by 
an outstanding weekly newspaper in my 
district, the Farmington Valley Herald, 
and I should like to conclude my remarks 
by offering this editorial for the Rrecorp: 

THANK THE VOLUNTEBRS 

One of the great traditionsin our American 
heritage, particularly for New England, has 
been the volunteer spirit. Even though the 
spirit of voluntary action is being supplanted 
by a growing dependence on a growing gov- 
ernmental body, the spirit is still evident 
in some great American institutions. In this 
case, the notable instance is the volunteer 
fire company. : . 

Each of our towns, fortunately, has a 
small corps of dedicated people who have 
undertaken—voluntarily and without com- 


* 


. pensation—the task of protecting all of the 


property in the town against the depreda- 
tions of fire. Particularly at Christmastime, 
when the dangers of home fires are increased 
by the presence of inflammable decorations, 
we should be thankful for the presence of 
volunteer fire companies, which are ready 
around the clock to protect our property— 
and yes—our lives, too. 

If you happen to be inclined to read these 
lines with only idle interest, recall for a 
moment the recent fire at the peroleum 
storage tank area in Rocky Hill. A fire broke 
out in a 2% million-gallon storage tank for 
high octane gasoline. Though the tank was 
empty, the gasoline fumes were highly ex- 
plosive and produced a fire of such intensity 
that made it well nigh impossible to con- 
trol. Nearby was a half-million-gallon tank 
of airplane gas and up the river a huge stor- 
age of carbon disulphide. 

These explosive potentials combined to 
poise a threat that could have meant the 
destruction of the entire Rocky Hill area, 
as well as the deaths of any who ventured 
near the roaring inferno. The Rocky Hill 
Volunteer Fire Department nullified the 
threat to the town with prompt action, and 
further limited the damage to a single stor- 
age tank, this at the cost of injuries to four 
volunteers, and with the assistance of four 
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other departments, three of them volunteer 
companies. 

One of the questions that must have been 
asked by the wives and families of some of 
these volunteer firemen is: What happens if 
a fireman is killed or injured while fighting 
a firé? To be sure, there is a statutory re- 
quirement for insurance coverage by the 
company on its firemen, but its maximum is 
low and the protection afforded his wife and 
family hardly enough to warrant any feelings 
of confidence. One of the questions that 
you might ask yourself, as you consider our 
extreme good fortune in retaining this bit 
of volunteer spirit in New England, is this: 
Are volunteer firemen and their families af- 
forded the same degree of protection that 
the firemen afford us as citizens and prop- 
erty owners; and, if not, why not? 





Panama Minimum Wage Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thufsday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been read in the press about Panamanian 
demands for higher pay in the Canal 
Zone, more privileges for Panamanians, 
and greater benefits for Panama. Noth- 
ing, so far as I know, has been published 
in the United States about the strong 
opposition in Panama to extending sim- 
ilar benefits from its own sources to its 
own people. 

This obvious conflict in attitudes was 
recently explained in an informative ar- 
ticle by Mr. Ralph K. Skinner, special 
correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor in the Canal Zone, which merits 
recording in the permanent annals of 
the Congress. 

The article follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Dec. 16, 1959] 
MINIMUM WAGE RovUsES PANAMA 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

PANAMA City, PANAMA.—Labor progress for 
Panama was recorded December 1 when Pres- 
ident de la Guardia signed the first mini- 
mum wage law in this country. 

The law provided for a minimum general 
wage of 40 cents an hour in this capital city 
and in the city of Colon. In the balance of 
the country, the minimum wage will be 25 
cents. The minimum for domestics was set 
at $15 a month. 

The Chamber of Commerce, the Industri- 
alists’ Syndicate, and other similar groups 
bitterly oppose the new legislation and will 
challenge its .constitutionality before the 
Supreme Court, they say. 

Merchants and monopolists comprising 
the ruling families here have successfully 
protected their interests against any mini- 
mum wage law for 56 years. This group 
asserts the new minimum wage will bank- 
rupt the country. Some local capitalists 
threaten wholesale reductions in the num- 
ber of their employees, and others state they 
will relocate in rural areas to get the cheaper 
rate. 

EXPLOITATION RESISTED 


The ruling families, who virtually control 
business here, failed to stifle minimum wage 
action this year because they are under 
heavy fire for exploitation of the working 
classes, who have become increasingly vocal 
and who threaten violence. 
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The desperate fight of the ruling class of 
Panama against paying the minimum wage 
to workers here is said by observers to be 
inconsistent with demands by the same 
group for higher wages for Panamanian citi- 
zens employed in the Canal Zone. 

Despite the substandard wages in Pan- 
ama, the governing families demand that 
all Panamanians employed in the Canal 
Zone be paid at U.S. wage scales, regardless 
of type of employment or of ability. 

Official statistics show that Panamanian 
citizens employed by the Panama Canal en- 
terprise are receiving an average wage of 80 
cents an hour. The Canal Zone minimum 
wage is 56 cents an hour. Domestic em- 
Ployees in the Canal Zone, almost exclu- 
sively Panamanian citizens, receive at least 
double the minimum salary specified in the 
Panama law: 


JOB SECURITY HAILED 


Several years ago, in connection with the 
1955 treaty, the Panama Government was 
asked to appoint representatives to work 
with US. officials from Washington to make 
a survey of prevailing wages in Panama. 
The purpose was to determine actual wages 
paid in Panama as a basis for establishment 
of wage scales for comparable work in the 
Canal Zone. The Panama Government 
would not permit such a survey to be made. 

Because nearly all jobs in the Canal Zone 
are under civil service (open equally to Pan- 
ama and United States citizens), employees 
are not subject to dismissal for political rea- 
sons. Panamanians welcome this job secu- 
rity which is absent in the service of their 
own Government. 

Gustavo Trius, president of the Panama 
Chamber of Commerce, considers that the 
implementation of the minimum wage law 
will add to the deficit of the Panama Gov- 
ernment, though overcommitted budgeting 
and a refusal to cut expenses before the May 
1960 elections has produced a deficit of 
some $10 million in a $60 million budget. 


CANAL TOLL HIKE URGED 


Sefior Trius’ proposed solution to the 
problem is that the U.S. Government should 
increase the canal annuity to Panama from 
$1,930,000 to $10 million & year. 

Satisfaction will be reached for Panama 
on the day when the United States operates 
the Panama Canal at its own expense with 
all the income generated by the canal going 
to the Republic.of Panama. This proposal 
is the national aspiration of Panama today. 

To step up the generation of U.S. dollars 
by the Panama Canal,-a 300-percent increase 
in Panama Canal tolls is proposed by some 
top political leaders. 

Two presidential aspirants, both recent 
members of the incumbent cabinet, have 
told this correspondent that a considerable 
increase in tolls is one of the immediate ob- 
jectives of the Panama Government. 





The Late Alvin R. Bush 
SPEECH 


Or 


HON. JOHN A. LAFORE, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr, LAFORE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep sense of personal loss and sad- 
ness that I rise to pay tribute to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania’s 17th District, the late Aviv R. 
BusH. 

He was a good man beloved not only 
by those who shared his political philos- 
ophy, but by those who disagreed. 
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As a new Member, I profited much by 
his experience, advice, and understand- 
His untimely death was not only a 
great personal loss but a loss to the 
State and Nation he served so well. 

I would like to express my heartfelt 
sympathy to his family. 





Indian Newspaper, the Birney Ane, 
Fast Becoming Institution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_ HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
journalistic talents among the Indian 
residents of Montana seem to be blos- 
soming as never before. A recent Sunday 
edition of the Great Falls Tribune car- 
ries a feature story about a small news- 
paper which is fast becoming an insti- 
tution. 

The articles of the Blackfeet Indian 
reporter, John Tatsey, have become 
widely known throughout the country 
for their wit and humor. John now has 
a competitor. Donald Hollowbreast, a 
Cheyenne Indian, is editor of a home- 
printed newssheet called the Birney 
Arrow in his small community of 230 
people on the northern Cheyenne Reser- 
vation. 

The style of the Arrow is unique in 
style and content and it devotes its col- 
umns to reporting the everyday happen- 
ings of the colorful people who live at 
Birney. Since the Bureau of Indian Af- 





fairs has had to give up financing this: 


operation things have been rather rough, 
and until a generous subscriber con- 
tributed a typewriter, and a local mimeo- 
graph machine turned up, it looked as 
though the paper would have to fold. 

This is an example of rugged journal- 
ism at its best. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have an article from the January 
3 issue of the Great Falls Tribune printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Arrow Mmrors INDIAN CoMMUNITY LiFz— 

BirNeyr NewsPaPer Fast Becomine INsTI- 


TUTION : 
(By Margot Liberty) 
Bmnery.—Some of Montana’s Indians are 


getting into the news these days, with a 


bang, through the efforts of on-the-reserva- 
tion reporters whose releases more than 
make up in interest for their occasional slips 
in propriety and punctuation. 
bite ee ee and the one who's 
been going longest, is John Tatsey of Brown- 
ing’s Glacier Reporter. Tatsey has earned 
the attention of many notables, and has been 
the subject of nationally circulated stories. 


Less known but in the running is Donald 


Hollowbrest, a Indian from the 

tiny 230-person community of Birney. 
Hollowbrest has been editor of a home- 

printed newssheet called the Birney Arrow 
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since February 1958, during which time the 
Arrow has become something of an institu- 


program, as 
one means of inducing the local population 
to read and write. 

Under teacher Margot Liberty, it employed 
anyone it. could find as , and was 
produced weekly on Bureau duplicating 
equipment, to be distributed free to residents 
of the Birney Cheyenne village. Very 
quickly, though, the chief responsibility was 
assumed by Hollowbrest, who has seen the 
paper through more than 50 issues since it 
got underway. 

Hollowbrest, a lifelong resident of Birney, 
took to journalistic pursuits like a duck to 
water. A ranch laborer in the Birney area 
when work is available, he is kept busy when 
not working by his interest in art, doing 
many oil and water-color paintings of Chey- 
enne subjects. He attended reservation 
schools and for a brief period went to the 
Chemawa Indian School at Chemawa, Oreg., 
where he gained a good command of the 
English language at which may Cheyennes 
are not very proficient. 

But he now is handicapped by partial 
hearing, so that much news for the Arrow is 
gathered by a combination of ancient Indian 
sign language with older citizens, and the 
exchange of notes with those who prefer and 
have mastered the modern system of writing 
things down. 

This, however, has not limited the range 
of topics covered in the paper; far from it. 
These range from reports on the weather to 
Government programs involving the Chey- 
ennes, the current employment situation, 
the conduct of tribal ceremonies, whose dog 
bit whom in the village, and which unfor- 
tunates have been borne off by local officers 
of the law. 

It cannot be said that the Arrow has at- 
tained fame or fortune. Its closest approach 
to the former was an attempt to republish 
its choicest items by the Hardin Tribune- 
Herald, which was shortly abandoned. 

The paper’s circulation has never allowed 
it to more than break even. Issues are dis- 
tributed free to Birney Indians, but are sold 
at the rate of $1.50 per 10 issues for mail 
‘ subscriptions to nontribal members. 

The paper’s finances were in far better 
shape before it was forced to seek commer- 
cial duplication by a BIA decision. Use of 
Government equipment was permitted even 
after the paper got out from under the wing 
of the adult education program, until com- 
plaints from individuals in the community 
made it seem best not to give official sanc- 
tion to the paper by putting it out on Uncle 
Sam’s machinery: 

The Arrow nearly had to give up the ghost. 
However, a loyal subscriber in Chicago pro- 
duced a typewriter; local mimeographing fa- 
cilities were lined up, and the Arrow still 
comes out. 

As the mirror of an unusual small com- 
munity, the Arrow may claim to be unique 
in both style and content. A random sam- 
pling of its pages yields items like the fol- 
lowing, in endless variety: 

“Alice Hardground almost lost control of 
her pickup yesterday this side of Lame Deer 
on a straight section of the road, giving her 
passengers a scare so we hear.” 

“Whose unthinking it is to leave the gate 
open at the Tie Creek fence on the Ashland 
pasture. Just please shut the gate. Every- 
one knows that gates are intended to keep 
stock in the respective pastures.” 

“Calling the attention of non-Indians in 
general that Fred Lastbull should first be 
asked questions regarding Indian curios he 
may be selling to gee if they are his own or 
belonging to someone else.” 


A Typical Story of People Helping People 
Through Encouraging Thrift Is Sym- 
bolized in the 35-Year Career of My- 
ron H. Fox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, in a day 
and age when sound financial institutions 
are the key to the economic strength of 
each community as well as the entire Na- 
tion, it seems fitting and proper that trib- 
ute be paid to those who have played a 
vital roll in this field. The Chicago area 
is certainly one of the most important fi- 
nancial centers in the Nation. Its banks, 
stock exchange and board of trade, to- 
gether with the many savings and loan 
and building and loan associations, have 
been a tremendous pillar of strength in 
the well-being of its million residents. 

Let me direct your attention today to 
some very interesting facts in one spe- 
cific field of finance which symbolizes 
the story of people helping people, and 
to a resident of my congressional distriet 
who has devoted 35 years to this program 
with success. 

There are today more than 6,000 sav- 
ings and loan associations located 
throughout the United States with total 
assets of over $60 billion as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. Three of the Nation’s eleven 
largest savings and loan associations are 
in the Chicago area. These organiza- 
tions have been a vital part of our econ- 
omy since 1831. 

What is a mutual savings and loan as- 
sociation? It is a home-financing and 
savings institution managed by a local 
board of directors, elected by the associa- 
tion’s savings and mortgage members. 
Such an institution is organized primar- 
ily to promote thrift, and to finance the 
building, purchase, repair and remodel- 
ing of homes. 

These savings and loan associations 
have their own central reserve system in 
the Federal home loan bank system, and 
are controlled by Federal and/or State 
laws. 

Since my. remarks are properly a trib- 
ute to Myron H. Fox, who is the president 
of one of these great financial institu- 
tions—the Bell Savings & Loan Asso- 


ciation of Chicago, it is interesting to 


mark the history of this association as 
one which reflects all of the principles 
and values of a mutual savings and loan 
system. 

It was back in 1925 that Mr. Fox and 12 
employees of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. got together and subscribed their per- 
sonal savings to five shares each in a 
newly formed savings and loan group. 
This particular group of employees was 
having a difficult time in securing mort- 
gages for the purchase and construction 
of homes. Because the need of financing 
in their particular case was a mutual 


- probiem, they decided in the character- 
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istic American fashion to help themselves 
by pooling their savings. 

This was the humble beginning of an 
institution which originated with a sub- 
scribed capital of $6,500 and which today 
has resources in excess of $250 million 
and more than 100,000 customers. Its 
total earnings distributed to customers 
by the association during the past 35 
years, during which Mr. Fox has served 
the association, has been more than $46 
million. In this 35-year period the Bell 
organization has made more than 50,000 
mortgages in the fast-growing Chicago 
metropolitan area. 

A man such as Myron Fox deserves 
more than mere commendation. His 
warm understanding of his fellow em- 
ployees and of the problems of the cus- 
tomer and his keen business sense have 
served as a beacon light through 3% 
decades of the association’s steady 
growth. His confidence in the future 
and his vision to foresee the tremendous 
potential growth of the association mark 
him as one of Chicago’s outstanding fi- 
nancial executives. 

Mr. Fox frequéntly refers to himself 
as the “last of the Mohicans” because 
he is the only one of the original found- 
ers still engaged in its day-to-day man- 
agement. He often recalls that his first 
word of encouragement to form the 
savings group in 1924 came from the 
late Chicago banker, David R. Forgan, 
who told him: “young man, the things 
that succeed today are those things that 
are properly managed. If you can as- 
sure yourself of obtaining proper man- 
agement of such an enterprise, it should 
prove successful.” 

Mr. Fox. recalled that the late Ber- 
nard E. Sunny, the then chairman of 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., with whom 
Fox discussed the question of organiz- 
ing such an association, remarked to 
him: “you should remember this, if you 
and your group decide to proceed with 
the organization of a savings and loan 
association and it proves successful, 
everyone will take credit for it, but, if 
it should fail, no one will be blamed but 
Mr. Fox.” 

He now admits that the full meaning 
of Mr. Sunny’s remark takes on added 
significance as the years go by. It is 
Mr. Fox’s belief that “* * * his words 
have had a great part in impressing all 
of us here of our growing responsibili- 
ties to each saver, and borrower, and 
to the community.” 

Myron Fox was born in Rockford, 
Iil., December 16, 1894. While Myron. 
was still a small boy, the family moved 
to Springfield, Ill., and here he attended 
public school and high school. In 1918 
he joined the U.S. Navy as a seaman 
first class and served 16 months in the 
European theater. 

This month in Chicago Myron Fox 
steps down from his daily administra- 
tive responsibility as president of Bell 
Savings to the position as chairman of 
the board of directors. His successor 
is Harold P. Halleen, whose more than 
30 years in the field of finance insure 
continued excellent management for the 
association in the future. 
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Mr. Fox has been vice chairman of 
the board of directors of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Chicago, is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Savings and Loan 
Association Advisors to the Department 
of Financial Institutions, State of Illi- 
nois, and a leading figure in other local 
and national savings and loan activities. 
As he now takes his place among the 
industry’s elder statemen, it is encour- 
aging to know that Bell Savings and the 
entire field of savings and loan man- 
agement will still have access to his 
boad practical knowledge and the con- 
tinuing benefit of his wise counsel. 

He and his wife Almah have been 
residents of Oak Park, Ill., for more 
than 26 years. They have one married 
daughter, Mrs. Thomas H. Cloke, Jr., 
who resides in Glen Ellyn, Ill., with her 
husband and three children. 

Let it be said that Myron Fox is an 
American in the best and finest sense 
of the word. He made his own way by 
virtue of his own abilities and his devo- 
tion to high ideals. 

He firmly believes that the savings 
and loan business will continue to grow 
and he fully expects Bell Savings will 
grow right along with it. In comment- 
ing on this he said: “Our business has 
made its greatest strides in the past 16 
years—the post-World War II period— 
and as people become more conscious 
of buying their own homes through sav- 
ings, the idea of building for the future 
will become more and more a habit with 
the American people.” 

And this, as he himself often remarks, 
is a clear case of people helping people. 





New York’s Billion Dollar Racket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following: 

[From the New York Journal-American, 

Jan. 4, 1960] 
GAMBLERS HOLD OPEN HOUSE FROM PARK 
AVENUE TO PIERS 


(By James D. Horan, Dom Frasca, and John 
Mitchell) 


Care to bet? 

Take your pick—ponies, policy, or dice. 
You won’t have to go far in New York to 
place your bet or try and make your point. 

If you have friends or kissing kin in the 
Social Register you probably can get into a 
Park Avenue game where croupiers from a 
Havana casino will rake in your cash with 
continental charm. 

But if your blood isn’t blue don’t give up 
hope-—there are more than 30,000 bookmak- 
ers in the city ready to write you a marker 
from $2 to $1,000. 

If you prefer dice or cards there are any 
number of “social clubs” that will accommo- 
date you. 

In brief, gambling is rampant in the five 
boroughs, This is what a team of Journal- 
American reporters discovered after conduct- 
ing a citywide probe of all types of gambling. 
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Most of the. gambling setups are run 
openly—sometimes under the eyes of the 
police, 

GIMMICK INVENTED 

The reporters also discovered that the 
gambling underworld has invented a new 
gimmick to circumvent the law. It is flash 
paper, a chemically treated 5 by 7 sheet 
which flares up when touched with the tip 
end of a lit cigarette. 

Off-track bookmakers and lately policy 
racketeers ignite the paper at the first sound 
of a police raid. In seconds the list of bets, 
required by law for a conviction, is a charred 
ash. 

The underworld sells the paper in enve- 
lopes with the legend “Fire at Your Finger- 
tips’”’ to members of the syndicate at $1 a 
sheet. 

FLASH PAPER TRACED 


Reporters traced the flash paper to “Big 
Rudy” Atlas, called “King of the Bookmak- 
ers.” Atlas, arrested several times by the 
New Jersey State police as an important link 
in the national gambling syndicate, is now 
operating on Long Island. 

While the gambling underworld invents 
new tricks to fool the law, it apparently 
doesn’t lose stride even when attacked by 
such agencies as the New York State Com- 
mission of Investigation. 

Last October, State police in 18 counties 
smashed in doors, scooped up books, bet- 
ting information, and other evidence that 
will be used in the prosecution of 140-per- 
sons arrested, 

Despite the dramatic raids some reports 
claim that the best the statewide action ac- 
complished was a 36-hour interruption of 
business. 


INTERSTATE SETUP 


One of the major points proved by the 
raids was the interstate nature of the vast 
gambling operation. Oddly, the commission 
has been unable, thus far, to locate ahy 
direct ties between the bookmakers of up- 
state communities and gambling interests 
here in the city. 


However, these reporters, through an in- 
formant, located a gambling setup in a Man- 
hattan store which reportedly “lays off” bets 
out of the city. Among the members of the 
syndicate said to operate this setup is a 
gambler with an international reputation. 
In 1958 he was ordered out of Windsor, Can- 
ada, by the Royal Mounted Police for his 
gambling activities. 


Windsor was also the headquarters of the 
Canadian-United States gambling operations 
of Carmine Galenti, top Mafia hood. Gal- 
enti was later arrested in a New Jersey farm- 
house by State troopers and extradited to 
New York to face narcotics charges. 


LOOKOUTS POSTED 


Reporters found lookouts posted at both 
ends of the street where the gambling setup 
was located. Despite the early hours the 
lookouts were on the alert. One followed a 
reporter three blocks. Later he was observed 
writing the license plate of the newsman’s 
car on the margin of a newspaper. 

“You walk into the store,” the informant 
said, “and you will be faced with a 6-foot 
wooden partition. Behind it is a man who 
takes only money. On the corner is a drug- 
store. Here the bets are phoned all over the 
State and to New Jersey from a telephone 
booth. They have the setup so rigged that 
in case of a raid all that would be found 
in the store is money—and that’s no crime.” 

The informant said the setup has been in 
operation “for some time.” When he was 
asked why it never has been raided, he arched 
his eyebrows. 

“Isn’t that obvious?” was his reply. 

POLICE GET DATA 


(The name of the gambler, which is with- 
held, and the details of his gambling opera- 
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tion have been turned over to police by this 
newspaper.) 

In their survey of the city’s gambling 
operations, the Journal-American team 
found Brooklyn and Manhattan neck and 
neck as the boroughs in which gambling is 
the most widespread. The Bronx was next. 
Queens ahd Staten Island were not far 
behind. 

In downtown Brooklyn and in West Har- 
lem policy was booming day and night. Re- 
porters found the racket in these sections 
to be highly organized with lookouts posted 
at strategic points ready to give the alarm if 
suspicious strangers make an appearance. 

Manhattan's garment district was found 
to be swarming with runners for both book- 
makers and policy racketeers. The oppor- 
tunity to gamble was virtually thrust upon 
one. Every weekend a floating dice game 
big enough to attract out of State players 
operates on Staten Island. 


HARD TO PIN DOWN 


The game is as hard to pin down as quick- 
silver. In the past few months it has been 
held in a remote barn, a garage and the 
basement of a man who is said to be a rela- 
tive of the operator of the game. Reporters 
who posed as visiting businessmen looking 
for “action” were directed to a tavern “where 
you get the okay.” 

The reporters’ survey of gambling in the 
city began on a Saturday morning at 10 
o'clock when the “numbers action” was 
beginning. : 

For part of the tour they were accom- 
panied by a veteran gambler. However in the 
garment center they simply bought a 
“scratch sheet’? and were directed to book- 
makers by cart boys or elevator operators, 
Off-track betting was seemingly accepted as 
a part of the life of the bustling area. 

“How many places will_you visit?” the 
gambler was asked. 

“Five, 10, 15,” he said with a shrug. Ac- 
tually in their tour the newspapermen visited 
more than 25 gambling centers. 

He started at Fulton and Washington 
Street, where he made a bet on a number 
combination (277—it didn’t win). The 
policy operator made no pretense at secrecy, 
He simply wrote the numbers on a small pad, 
accepted the coins and gloomily discussed his 
arthritis. Three other-players made their 
bets before the reporter left. 

A tavern near Washington Street which 
takes policy, off-track betting and holds dice 
games in the rear, was the next stop. The 
gambler made a bet on a horse and another 
series of numbers. 

A restaurant near Carroll Street, which the 
gambler identified as one of the largest drops 
in Brooklyn, apparently had some New Jer- 
sey connection. Four New Jersey Cadillacs 
were parked outside. One had an ILA 
sticker. 

STAND. AT BAR 


Inside, several hard-looking characters 
stood at the bar. Off-track betting and 
policy playing were open. According to the 
gambler, the New Jersey cars left with the 
“ribbon"”—the adding-machine tape of num- 
bers played—in the afternoon and returned 
in the evening with the money for the 
winners. 

The drop is reportedly a rendezvous for 
mobsters. Two of its regular customers are 
notorious Jukebox strongarm men who were 
named in the 1958 Senate hearings on the 
underworld’s infiltration into the industry. 

A high-stake card and dice game is held 
on an upper floor of the building, the gam- 
bler told reporters. 

RUN BY “GRANDMA” 


In quick succession the reporters and the 
gambler visited 15 ee ee on Fifth 
Avenue, Flatbush Avenue, and Fourth 
Streets, llth Avenue, and 67th Street. One 
policy drop was run by a soft-spoken white- 
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haired grandmother whom the gambler 
called “the smartest policy operator in 
Brooklyn.” i 

As he explained: “Her son has the policy 
setup in the back room. The store is strictly 
a blind. If you had gone in alone the old 
‘gal’ would have warned the son by hitting 
the cash register. If someone buys some- 
thing she takes the change from a small 
box.” 

To test the grandmother's alarm system a 
teporter went back in and bought a pack 
of cigarettes. The smiling old lady ignored 
the cash register to carefully count out the 
change from a cigar box. 

In Manhattan the reporters found off- 
track bookmakers operating in almost every 
part of the city. In West Harlem, policy was 
running both day and night. The newsmen 
who visited more than 30 drops found the 
syndicates so well organized that the mob 
has established a night shift to take night 
numbers. 

These are number bets placed by players 
who hold night jobs. The drops accepting 


the bets all appeared to be busy. At one- 


store eight men, two with lunch boxes, were 
openly making bets on a nutuaber combina- 
tion. 

BUSY LENOX AVENUE 

The busiest policy drops were on Lenox 
Avenue between 110th and 125th Streets. 
Ironically, this is the area involved in last 
year’s big police shakeup. Uniformed pa- 
trolmen walked their beats but the policy 
operators ignored them as they accepted 
the bets. 

One of the busiest dreps was located in a 
so-called fish store. The windows were 
grimy and dirty; there was no fish or ice 
visible. Inside, the numbers runner was 
taking down the bets on a spiral-roll note- 
book. 

“This numbers ‘guy’ gets a new Cadillac 
every year,” was the comment of the 
gambler. 

The reporters found policy drops in 
restaurants, fruit stores, some obviously used 
as fronts; taverns, and hallways. All oper- 
ated openly. 

Two high stake dice games were located 
in Manhattan; one is held every weekend 
in a shabby hotel near 8th Avenue, the other 
in a fashionable East Side hotel. Cabdrivers 
in the Pennsylvania Station area frequently 
steer out-of-town gamblers to the first game 
for a $5 tip. Reporters were advised to 
go direct to the second hotel and make your 
connection through a bellboy. 

Big time gambling is no stranger to Park 
Avenue’s palatial pethouses and duplex 
apartments. The glittering scene is always 
the same; beautiful women hover about the 
tables. They are either friends of the owner 
of the apartment who is putting on the 
gambling party or else they are props. 
Liveried servants offer imported caviar and 
champagne—both on the house. Havana- 
imported croupiers, all looking like early 
Caesar Romeros, rake in the money. The 
game goes on aH night. 

In the morning the tax-free thousands 
are cut up between the owner of the apart- 
ment and the croupiers. It was both a prof- 
itable and dignified night’s work. 

An estimated 300 bluebloods lost a small 
fortune at Park Avenue’s most recent dice 
and roulette party. Eyewitnesses reported it 
was reminiscent of the famous 1948 charity 
gambling party in Vivienne Wooley-Hart’s 
penthouse. 

The millionaire who threw the party held 
it in his apartment less than a half mile from 
the scene of the party which had made head- 
lines more than a decade ago. Guests were 
openely invited to the roulette party. 

“This time there was no pretext about 
the party being a charity affair,” a blueblood 
reported. “The proceeds went into the 
pockets of the crew of the professional gam- 
blers who had been imported from Havana.” 
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Maine Canner Sets a World Record 
With Seven Millionth Case of Sar- 
dines—Value $60 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sideration of the emphasis that is pres- 
ently being placed on frozen, dehydrated, 
and other forms of processed foods in 
our grocery centers today, one might be 
very apt to overlook the highly signifi- 
cant part that canned goods have played 
and will continue to play in satisfying 
the consumer's food needs. 


The State of Maine is very definitely 
in the foreground in canning activities, 
as is evidenced by the following article 
which appeared in the December 23 is- 
sue of the Machias Valley News-Ob- 
server: 

{Machias Valley News-Observer, Dec. 23, 

1959] 
MarINt CanNER SETS A WoORLD’s Record WITH 

SEVEN MILLIONTH CASE OF SARDINES—VALUE 

$60 MILLION 


Bancor.—John Toft, vice president and 
Portland plant manager of the R. J. Pea- 
cock Canning Co. this season, chalked up his 
world record 7 millionth case of Maine sar- 
dines, and was honored for the achievement 
when he received a suitably inscribed silver 
tray from the American Can Co. and a hand- 
some scroll from a national canning trade 
magazine, at the annual fall meeting of his 
fellow canners and associates at the Penob- 
scot Hotel. 

The awards were made by Robert Kinne, 
Canco’s Maine sales manager, of Portland, 
and the Maine-Sardine Packers’ Association 
president, Roy Bailey, of North Lubec, who 
acted for the publisher of the magazine. 
Each complimented Toft on his accomplish- 
ment as a production expert and aggressive 
leader in developing new techniques, proc- 
esses, and machines used in the sardine 
industry. 

In a short speech of acceptance, Toft stat- 
ed that his sardine career has been an bent 
full and interesting one and that he would 
go right back into the business if he had his 
life to live over again. “Although I am 72 
years old I fully expect to be around to see 
my 10 millionth case roll down the produc- 
tion line,” he told the group. 

The industry claims a world record for the 
veteran canner, and does not expect anyone 
to dispute it. 

The 7 millionth case meant 700 million 
cans, valued at more than $60 million, which 
have been produced under Toft’s manage- 
ment since he got his first executive job in 
1905. 

Piled on top of each other, these cans 
would reach 11,500 miles in the air, while 
placed end to end they would stretch twice 
around the world. The total would provide 
eyery man, woman, and child in the United 
States with four cans of sardines. 

Toft has achieved a lot of other “firsts” 
during his long career which have helped to 
improve the efficiency in the fields of fish 
supply, production techniques, and quality 
improvement for both his company and the 
industry in general. He is credited by 
many as being the originator and developer 
of the following important phases of the 
sardine operation: 
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Radical improvements in the speed and 
mechanism of retort cooking; 

The first can washer which replaced the 
method of cleaning cans, after processing, in 
cylinders filled with sawdust; 

The present high speed mechanical fish 
and can conveyor systems; 

The first pump for loading and unloading 
fish from the carrier boats in 1942 and for 
which he was granted a patent in 1946. 
This device cut a 6-hour job down to 55 
minutes; 

The can cook method of processing sar- 
dines; 

The bar type, self cleaning screens on fish 
pump hoses; 

Refrigeration and brine circulating sys- 
tems, for preservation and holding of fish 
in the factory; plus numerous other gim- 
micks and gadgets that have been widely 
copied by other sardine and food packers. 

In addition to this great record, Toft has 
been instrumental in helping his company 
to set up these records: 

The first in the United States to wholly 
equip its fleet of boats with ship to shore 
telephones; 

The first in the Nation to equip fishing 
boats with radar; 

Pioneer fishing by use of fathometers and 
wrapping machines for sardine cans. 

Toft employs 325 people in his company’s 
plant at the height’ of the season, and, al- 
though Toft is a hard-headed, practical bus- 
inessman, most every one of them calls him 
by his first name. 

“I work closely with each of our employees 
and try to train them to produce a high 
quality sardine for us so that we can re- 
ward them with a happy shop and steady 
work at good wages,” Toft said. 

He believes that the Maine industry has 
a promising future. A growing public rec- 
ognition of the health and nutritive values 
of sardines, quality control and technological 
research, advertising and promotion and the 
growth of population are some of the factors 
that he sees to support this contention. 

A Trescott grammar school graduate, Toft 
first saw the inside of a sardine plant, as a 
paid worker, at his home town, Lubec, where 
he operated the first can sealing machine 
used by the industry in 1904. After a varied 
experience as foreman and superintendent 
of sardine plants, he joined his present com- 
pany as vice president and superintendent 
of the Portland plant in 1933. This shop 
is the largest in the State, and has packed 
as high as 4,000 cases, or 400,000 cans a day, 
with 2,500 cases about the average. 

Mr. Toft lives at South Portland with his 
wife and daughter, Mary. Their only son, 
Charles, was lost, at sea as a naval lieutenant 
on a weather ship off Greenland, during 
World War II. 

Toft is active in civic affairs and at the 
present time is president of the guberna- 
torial appointed Maine Port Authority. He 
is a former president of the Maine Chamber 
of Commerce, and vice president of the Na- 
tional Propeller Club. 


Frank McKinney, Man of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, one of 
the many great civic responsibilities ex- 
ercised each year by the Indianapolis 
Times is the selection by its editors of a 
“Man of the Year.” 
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This honor for 1959 was given to 
an Indianapolis citizen, well known 
throughout the United States, Frank 
McKinney. When the Times selected 
Frank McKinney as its 1959 Man of the 
Year this came_as no surprise, I am sure, 
to his host of friends. He is one of the 
outstanding businessmen of the country, 
and although he has achieved nation- 
wide recognition, he has not neglected 
his State or his home city. 

Because of his faith in Indianapolis 
as a growing city and because of his 
leadership in endeavors instituted to im- 
prove Indianapolis as one of the great 
cities of the United States, he has been 
‘justly recognized by the Times as the 
1959 Man of the Year. 

I-know that most Members of the Sen- 
ate know Frank McKinney well. And I 
know that they, as well as his many 
friends throughout the country, join me 
in wishing for Frank McKinney contin- 
ued success and happiness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article from the Indian- 
apolis Times announcing Frank McKin- 
ney’s selection as the 1959 Man of the 
Year. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

McKINNEY Is NamMeD Times MAN oF YEAR— 

BANKER-POLITICIAN HONORED FOR WORK To- 

WARD CITY GROWTH 


(By Ted Knap) 


The Indianapolis Times today named 
banker-politician Frank E. McKinney as its 
1959 man of the year. 

Times editors voted the honor to Mr. Mc- 
Kinney because he has demonstrated with 
action his faith in Indianapolis as a growing 
city. 

He demonstrated it with time, money, and 
energy. Mr. McKinney heads the realty 
corporation that erected the sparkling $4 
million Fidelity Building on the Circle, 
latest showpiece of a downtown getting its 
first face-lift after 30 years of wrinkling. 

He heads the board of community-owned 
Indians, Inc., which rescued the Indian- 
apolis baseball team from extinction three 
years ago and went into the black for the 
first time in 1959 with paid attendance of 
236,000. , 

He is president of the Indianapolis Civic 
Progress Association, board chairman of St. 
Francis Hospital and Memorial Clinic, State 
chairman of the U.S. Olympic Finance Com- 
mittee, treasurer of the Indianapolis Athletic 
Club and board member of United Fund, 
Hospital Development Corp. and the Boy 
Scout Council. 

The job that takes most of his time these 
days is board chairman of American Fletcher 
National Bank & Trust Co., which became 
Indiana’s biggest bank last July when it 
merged with Mr. McKinney’s Fidelity Bank 
& Trust Co. s 

Fidelity had assets of $1.5 million in 1935 
when upstart McKinney bought controlling 
interest on a $100,000 borrowed shoestring. 
It had $150 million in assets when it merged 
with Americah Fletcher, making combined 
assets $525 million. 

The rise of Francis Edward McKinney is 
so Horatio-Alger-like that it tends to be 
corny, and almost incredible. 

He was born 55 years ago on the South 
Side (20 LaGrande), son of a city fireman 
(lated fire chief and now, City Councilman 
Roscoe McKinney). He quit high school in 
his sophomore year to start work in a bank, 
but continued in Indiana University night 
school for 6 years. When he married Mar- 
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garet Warner in 1932, he was making $45 a 
week. 

“After the honeymoon,” he recalls, “a 
$140 insurance premium came due and Mar- 
garet had to pay for it out of her earnings 
as secretary” at Indiana Bell (of which Mr. 
McKinney is now a director). 

The old South Side home where Frank 
McKinney was born had no bathtub. His 
showplace at 300 Willow Spring Road, Wil- 
liams Creek, has four baths (but not a 
bowling alley, as one New York paper re- 
ported). 

At home are three. of his children, Rob- 
ert, a customers’ man for Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Frank, Jr., an IU 
and Olympic swimming star, and Kathy, a 
pupil at Christ the King Catholic grade 
school. An older daughter, Claire, is the 
wife of James Clark, brother of ex-Mayor 
Alex Clark. 

Frank McKinney’s business influence is 
now nationwide. He is on the board of US. 
Corrugated Fibre Box Co., Knox Glass Co., 
WISH--TV, and American Income Life Insur- 
ance Co. He once owned half a dozen radio 
stations. 

He got his first big break through politics, 
and he capitalized on it, just as he did on 
many later opportunities. It started one 
wintry night in March 1933 when his friend, 
Owen Bush, took him to see County Treas- 
urer Bill Clauer. Ownie was then a big 
league baseball manager and Frank McKin- 
ney was handling his financial affairs. 

Mr. Clauer confided he would not seek 
reelection. He and Mr. Bush persuaded 29- 
year-old Frank McKinney to give it a whirl. 
He was nominated and elected to take office 
January 1, 1936. 

In 1935, as county treasurer-elect, Mr. 
McKinney borrowed $100,000 and bought con- 
trolling interest in Fidelity, then the small- 
est bank in Marion County. As collateral 
for the $100,000 loan, due to be repaid in 
4 years, he offered the expectation that he’d 
make that much in 4 years as county treas- 
urer. 

And make it he did. 

In those days, the county treasurer’s re- 
muneration consisted of fees for collecting 
delinquent taxes. The fee was 6 percent 
during his first term, 3 percent during his 
second. 

The office turned out to be the most “lucra- 
tive in Indiana in those years. People 
started to pay back their delinquent taxes. 
The depression was over. I worked like heck. 
It goes without saying that I liquidated my 
$100,000 obligation in short order and had 
my bank stock free and clear,” Mr. McKinney 
recalls. 

That was the only elective office Frank 
McKinney ever sought. 

He held two Federal posts after World 
War II—in 1946 as Vice Chairman of the 
Office of Contracts Settlement and in 1949 
as Chairman of the Military Housing Com- 
mission. During the war he served 4 years 
as an Army colonel, in charge of a New York 
office making loans to war contractors. 


, His political organization posts have been 


as treasurer of the Democratic county and 
State central committees, as vice chairman 
of his party’s national finance committee in 
1940 and as Democratic national chairman 
for 1 year under President Truman. 

When Mr. McKinney gave up that post 
in 1952, he retired from active politics. 

But people in politics keep coming back 
to him. That’s why Mr. McKinney is fre- 
quently the largest contributor to his party 


here. That’s why he is working for the 1960 © 


nominations of State Senator Mathew Welsh 
for Governor and U.S. Senator Sruart Sy- 
MINGTON for President. That’s why he has 
political allies in the Democratic Congress 
and even the Republican statehouse, 

“I guess I’ll always be interested in poli- 
tics,” he said. “It behooves every man, espe- 
cially businessmen, to devote at least 2 years 
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of his life to politics in the party of his 
choice. If people look down their noses at 
politicians, our two-party system and gov- 
ernment will crumble, because politics is 
government.” 

Politics has been Mr. McKinney’s sideline 


by chance rather than by choice. His prefer-- 


ence is for baseball and other sports. 

The former manager of Sacred Heart High 
School’s Young Men’s Society semipro team 
(he couldn’t make it as second baseman) has 
owned the Louisville Colonels, Indianapolis 
Indians, and Pittsburgh Pirates. 

He now wahts to help start what could 
become his biggest venture—an organization 
to promote all sports in Indianapolis. It 
would, under individual ownership, promote 
professional baseball, football, basketball, 
hockey, and other sports. 

“There'll be a million people here by 1975,” 
he predicts, “and they'll be looking for en- 
tertainment. There’s a crying need for a 
new stadium seating at least 25,000. I think 
Victory Field could be expanded to that if 
we could provide parking. And I’d flood 
the field in the winter for ice skating.” 

Along those lines, Mr. McKinney also sees 
a crying need for a new, deluxe downtown 
hotel with about 600 rooms and penthouse 
supper club. 

“That’s my next project,” he said. “I've 
had a survey made by three large hotel peo- 
ple (the Zeckendorfs, Hiltons, and Statlers). 
They're interested in Indianapolis.” 

Mr. McKinney sees a new downtown hotel 
as a logical extension of recent renovation 
of downtown Indianapolis. Just the past 2 
years have seen the rise of the diana 
Building on Market, the Indiana Bank 
Building on Maryland, the ISTA Center on 
Capitol, the Merchants Bank Building at the 
point of Virginia Avenue, and the 12-story 
glass and aluminum Fidelity Building. on 
the Circle. Also rising are new State office 
buildings and the city-county building. 

“These are the first new downtown office 
buildings since the 1920’s,” Mr, McKinney 
reported. “We are in the throes of big re- 
development. I think Indianapolis is just 
to the point of moving into long pants.” . 

And Frank McKinney, with only wisps of 
gray showing in his wavy black hair, looks 
like he’ll be around to do some of the tailor- 
ing. 

TIMES MEN OF THE YEAR 

1955: Eugene N. Beesley, president of Eli 
Lilly & Co., which pioneered mass produc- 
tion of Salk polio vaccine. 

1956: Carl R. Dortch, Indianapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce government research di- 
rector, for pushing legislation that led to 
the metropolitan plan commission and ex- 
pansion of Greater Indianapolis. 

1957; Frederic M. Hadley, chairman of the 
first United Fund campaign, which went 
over the top. 

1958: John G. Tinder, Marion County 
prosecutor, for his investigation and prose- 
cution of the State highway scandals. 





A Tax Bill To Aid Commuters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK e 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, in read- 
ing the New York Herald Tribune of 





Sunday, January 3, 1960, I read an. 


article by Donald I. Rogers devoted- to 
“A Tax Bill To Aid Commuters.” This 
article dealt with a bill, H.R. 6739, in- 
troduced in the list session of the 86th 
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Congress by my colleague from New 
York, Representative Frank J. BECKER. 

The vast growth of urban population 
in recent years and the ever-increasing 
cost of transportation has placed a very 
heavy burden on a large part of our 
working population. I, therefore, feel 
that the arguments put forth in the 
article by Mr. Rogers on behalf of. Mr. 
Becker’s bill are valid, and I hope that 
every consideration will be given to this 
matter just as soon as possible. 

A Tax Brit To Arp COMMUTERS 


Now that the Congress is giving more than 
passing consideration to revision of the tax 
laws and the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue is working out an extensive report, 
it is possible that a laudable bill (H.R. 6739) 
introduced by Representative Frank J. 
Becker, Republican, of New York, designed 
to give relief to the overtaxed commuter, will 
get more favorable attention than it has in 
the past. The measure was introduced last 
April and referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee where it disappeared into the 
mysterious labyrinth reserved for bills 
which have not occasioned great public 
clamor. : 

The Becker bill would add a new section 
to the tax code, section 217 of part VII of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 which would be 
entitled “Expenses of Transportation To and 
From Work.” It would read: 

“There shall be allowed as a deduction the 
ordinary and necessary expenses actually 
paid or incurred by the taxpayer during the 
taxable year for transportation to and from 
his place of employment or self-employment. 

“The deduction allowed any taxpzyer un- 
der this section shall not exceed $200 for 
any taxable year.” _ 

In a year when Congress is obliged to find 
more revenues for the insatiable monetary 
appetites of Government, such a bill may 
not attract immediate support. It will, 
however, if the public gets behind it. 

It seems wrong, somehew, to permit the 
deduction of traveling expenses if a man is 
selling or pursuing his business duties, but 
to deny him any allowance whatsoever for 
the expense of getting to and from his place 
of business. A relatively high-paid auto- 
mobile salesman can get a deduction for the 
gas he burns up in demonstrating a new 
car, but an underpaid secretary can’t deduct 
the bus fare she has to pay to get from Tea- 
neck, N.J., to Manhattan in order to perform 
her daily chores. 

The Becker bill, in any light, seems to be 
a legitimate correction of the present system. 
Why shouldn't the commuter get this tax 
break when a businessman traveling for a 
firm is entitled to tax deduction for business 
expenses? 

Representative Becker cites the example of 
a woman who drives 45 miles daily to teach in 
a school which has found it difficult to get 
teachers residing in the area.. Her husband 
sells for a large concern and gets his travel- 
ing orders via telephone. Those orders might 
cause him to fly to Boston or Philadelphia. 
His expenses are deductible. Hers are not. 

As a toiler amid Manhattan’s towers who 
is the senior parent of a large family of 
small children, I am obliged to maintain 
my home on Long Island’s north shore and 
commute daily on the levable Long Island 
Railroad, a task I do not find unpleasant 
until it comes time to pay for my commu- 
tation ticket. 

It costs me $8.90 a week for 48 weeks a 
year, or a total of $427.20 each tax year. 

If I were selling shoelaces, I would be 
able te deduct that travel expense from my 
income taxes, but, alas, all I sell is words, 
and since it is for a salary, there is no 
deduction. 

It would be fairer if I were allowed to 
deduct at least $200 out of the $427.20. 
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What, essentially, is the difference between 
the commuter and the traveling business- 
man? Why this glaring inconsistency in 
the tax laws? Actually, with the changing 
face of America’s metropolitan complex, an 
increasing number of taxpayers live in the 
suburbs and commute to the metropolis. It 
is time the tax code was revised to account 
for this. 

Representative Becxer’s bill needs public 
support. He can use letters as ammunition. 
His office is room 1727, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


“Josh” Has Served His Country Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
the distinguished writer, George E. 
Sokolsky, on the occasion of the retire- 
ment of the beloved Chaplain Joshua L. 
Goldberg, chief chaplain of the Third 
Naval District, together with a press re- 
lease issued on the occasion of Chaplain 
Goldberg’s receipt of the Legion of 
Merit: 

“Josn” Has Servep His Country WELL 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It_is difficult for me to think of the Navy 
without Chaplain Joshua L. Goldberg, chief 
chaplain of the Third Naval District. He 
seemed to be a permanent fixture. He has 
been in this one post longer than chaplains 
serve anywhere and he has done so much 
beyond the call of duty that he is beloved 
by Catholic and Protestant although he is a 
rabbi. 

Captain Goldberg is a curiosity. He came 
to the United States during World War I 
from Russia as an immigrant. He immedi- 
ately enlisted in the Army and went to war. 
It was in the Army, during the war, that he 
learned his English, a language in which he 
preaches and teaches. After World War I, 
he continued his rabbinical studies although 
his knowledge of Hebrew and rabbinics was 
probably as great as most of his professors. 
Came World War II and Rabbi Goldberg 
enlisted for service in the Navy where he has 
remained ever since. 

In the Navy, he is known as “Josh.” 
Everybody knows “Josh” Goldberg because 
he has served everybody, doing the impossi- 
ble, creating an esprit de corps which trans- 
cended religious differences. It cannot be 
said and should not be said that there is no 
difference of view and no bigotry in the 
chaplain. services but as one who has seen 
the growth of this significant body of men, 
what can be said is that nowhere else in 
the world is-it possible for Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jewish clergymen to. work together 
in such harmony. In fact, if a boy in our 
Armed Forces requires the comfort of religion 
according to the traditions of his church 
and his ancestors, he can receive the benefits 
from a clergyman of any faith and it will 
be done honestly without an attempt to 
proselytize. 

Chaplain Goldberg played an enormous 
role in the development of this noble atti- 
tude and for his services he has gained re- 
spect if no other recognition, 


NO COMPROMISE OF BELIEFS 


His recent activities have been largely de- 
voted to developing the same attitude and 
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the same service in the military services of 
all the NATO countries and two conferences 
have already been held, one in Europe and 
one inythe United States, in which clergy- 
men whose denominations have been an- 
tagonistic since the 16th century met 
together and spent weeks together in mutual 
consultation and association. In this work 
no one compromises his own beliefs and 
principles. In fact, the slogan of the Amer- 
ican Chaplain Services is “Cooperation 
without compromise.” 

The time has come, according to the law, 
for Captain Goldberg to retire. So he must 
leave the Navy at the end of this year. Being 
a man of enormous energy, he will continue 
to serve as an official of the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, which 
is the seminary for training Reformed rabbis 
in this country. But it seems to me that 
it is a pity that the Government of the 
United States should have an arbitrary re- 
tirement system so that a man at the height 
of his career, able, brilliant, imaginative, 
leaves it and, goes elsewhere. . 

Fortunately, Chaplain Goldberg was 
quickly co-opted for other work and at a 
salary which is larger than the Navy pays, 
but many are not so fortunate and we con- 
tinue to lose good men because we do not 
have the sense to keep them. There are 
men, like Chaplain Goldberg, who stay on 
as long as the law will permit because they 
can afford to underwrite their public service 
or because they are willing to make sacri- 
fices to serve their country. Then, at the 
peak of maturity they must retire some- 
where to think about what they might have 
done more had they been permitted to con- 
tinue. 

If any man served this country beyond 
the call of duty, if any man served in a 
position all the hours of every day, knowing 
no time off and no private life, that man 
is Chaplain Joshua Goldberg, who once was 
called the religious diplomat of our time. 
And this can be said of him that every 
admiral who ever served over Chaplain 
Goldberg, that every man who was his Boss 
is turning out to honor him on his retire- 
ment. It is a rare quality that wins for a 
sky-pilot the friendship and respect of 
hard-boiled Navy admirals. 

“Josh” deserves the love he has gained. 


Navy CHAPLAIN GOLDBERG TO RECEIVE 
LEGION OF MERIT 


Capt. Joshua L. Goldberg, Chaplain Corps, 
U.S. Navy, Third Naval District chaplain, 
who will retire from active naval service as 
of January 1, will be presented the Legion 
of Merit by Vice Adm. Thomas S. Combs, 
US. Navy, commander eastern sea frontier, 
and commandant, Third Naval District, in a 
ceremony at the headquarters, at 10 a.m. 
Tuesday, December 29. 

The press is invited to attend the cere- 
mony, which will be held in the office of the 
commandant, room 1520, 90 Church Street. 

The Legion of Merit will be presented for 
service as set forth in the following citation: 

“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding services as 
District Chaplain, Third Naval District, from 
August 1949 to January 1960. Exercising 
sound judgment, diligence, and leadership, 
Captain Goldberg has been eminently suc- 
cessful in serving his fellowman through 
establishing and maintaining religious and 
human understanding and good will among 
all people. . As the sole military chaplain 
representative on the Committee on Moral 
and Spiritual Resources of the International 
Information Administration, Department of 
State, he contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of the Committee through his numerous 
suggestions and recommendations regarding 
problems of understanding in various parts 
of the world. In his role as a special repre- 
sentative of the Chief of Naval Operations 
on a trip to Israel concerning matters ofa 
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delicate nature and important implications 
in the field of international relations, Chap- 
lain Goldberg succeeded in achieving an un- 
derstanding whereby a naval attaché was 
assigned to Tel Aviv, and problems regard- 
ing visits by units of the 6th Fleet to Israeli 
ports were amicably resolved. As a member 
of the Armed Forces Chaplains Board for 5 
years, he was instrumental in establishing 
the Board’s governing policies, and con- 
tributed to its success as a liaison group be- 
tween civic and religious organizations and 
the Chaplain Corps of the three military de- 
partments. Aware of the benefits to be de- 
rived from a better human understanding 
among members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, he organized and par- 
ticipated in two NATO Chaplains’ Confer- 
ences, which have provided a better under- 
standing betwen nations and navies of the 
NATO member countries regardless of vari-~- 
ous religious convictions. Chaplain Gold- 
berg’s dedicated service and outstanding ac- 
complishments reflect the highest credit up- 
on himself and the U.S. naval service. 
Tuomas 8S. Gates, Jr., 
Secretary of the Navy 
(For the President) . 





The Fulbright Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


“HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a report of the 
operation of the exchange program in 
Australia. The report was made to the 
Australian Parliament by the Minister 
for External Affairs on November 25, 
1959, and I believe it should be interest- 
ing to all those who have followed the 
development of our exchange program. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
Canberra, November 27, 1959. 
The Minister for External Affairs made the 
following statement, by leave, on the Ful- 
bright program in the House of Representa- 
tives on November 25, 1959: 
_ “I lay on the table the following paper: 


“REPORT OF THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM IN AUS- 
TRALIA FOR THE YEARS 1949 TO 1959 


“I remind the House that tomorrow, No- 
vember 26, is the 10th anniversary of the 
commencement.of the Fulbright program. 
Ten years ago tomorrow, the Fulbright agree- 
ment was signed by the present leader of the 
opposition (Dr. Evatt) in his then capacity 
as Minister for External Affairs, and the then 
U.S. Ambassador to Australia. 

“I believe that this report will be of value 
and interest to honorable members generally. 
It covers a period of very successful imple- 
mentation of the mutual reciprocal exchange 
of academic persons, teachers and the ‘like, 
between Australia and the United States of 
America. I pay tribute to Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT, now the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the U.S. Senate, who 
was the originator of the legislation which 
enabled the Fulbright program to be car- 
ried out with Australia. The program is 
worldwide in its operation. I think that 
over 40 countries enjoy the privilege of ex- 
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changing academic and teaching personnel 
with the United States. 

“The program in Australia was com- 
menced by the agreement of the United 
States that about $5 million of surplus lend- 
lease funds remaining in Australia at the 
end of the war should be used for this pur- 
pose. In 1949, it was believed that the funds 
would last about 10 years, but, through pru- 
dent management by the council of the Ful- 
bright scheme, the funds are now believed 
to be sufficient to carry on the scheme for 
about another 5 years. Without wishing to 
give precise figures, I would say that over 
the last 10 years about 500 Australians have 
been able to visit the United States.and con- 
tinue their studies there for the best part of 
an academic year, whilst about the same 
number of Americans have been able to visit 
Australia for the same period. 

“One can say with truth that the Fulbright 
scheme has been a great success, and that it 
must have resulted in the diffusion of a good 
deal of knowledge among individuals of some 
substantial intellectual capacity in Aus- 
tralia and the United States. I think that I 
can express, on behalf of all honorable mem- 
bers, the gratitude of the Government and 
the Australian people for this generous ges- 
ture by the U.S. administration.” 

2. The leader of the opposition spoke, by 
leave, after Mr. Casey. Dr. Evatt said: 

“In supporting the right honorable gen- 
tleman’s statement, I should like to recall for 
the benefit of honorable members the basis 
of the Fulbright agreement and the subse- 
quent arrangements. I think that the Aus- 
tralian Government alone, of all the allied 
governments which receive substantial lend- 
lease assistance from the United States, made 
a comparable contribution in return by way 
of what was called reverse lend-lease. For 
instance, we supplied large quantities of 
equipment, including clothing, to the United 
States and other allied forces. Australia 
contributed so much that, when the accounts 
came to be looked at after the end of fight- 
ing, there was almost a complete balance. 
Many other nations which had _ received 
great benefits from the United States of 
America were not in a position to make such 
a return, but Australia was. It was sug- 
gested by Mr. Chifley, who was then Prime 
Minister, that we would not ask the United 
States to forego the amount of the surplus 
funds held here. I think it was something 
like $5 million, although I cannot be 
of the exact amount. It was agreed that we 
would not ask the United States to forgive 
us that amount, although the contribution 
by the two countries were almost the same. 
There were tremendous contributions by 
Australia and tremendous contridbutions— 
greater, of course—by the United States. 

“Then came. the agreement which Mr. 
Chifley himself negotiated—I think with 
Dean Acheson—under which the balance 
which we owed was to be made available for 
purposes like this and for other purposes 
such as the construction in Australia at Aus- 
tralia’s expense of buildings for the US. 
Government-——as something that would help 
to confirm the ties of friendship which had 
been established during the war. Those are 
the facts. It was an arrangement of that 


kind. As the Minister for External Affairs 


(Mr. Casey) correctly says, it was completely 
negotiated by the Chifley government. Mr. 
Jarman, who was then United States Am- 
bassador in Australia, and I signed the agree- 
ment. 

“I want to mention another matter—not 
by way of complaint, but in order to point 
out that there has been an oversight. There 
is a board of directors which allocates these 
scholarships. On it, Australia and the 
United States are represented. But through- 
out the long period of its existence, not one 
representative of the present Opposition in 
this Parliament has sat on that board as an 
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Australian representative, although the pres- 


scheme owes so much to the initiative of Mr. 
Chifley. If this were done, the administra- 
tion of the scheme would be helped, and I 
think it would be strengthened in certain 
respects. I entirely agree that this is a great 
scheme. Senator Fuipricnt, Dean Acheson, 
various U.S. Ambassadors, and others from 
the United States have done a great deal to 
make it successful. I just want to add the 
proposition which I have just put for the 
Minister to consider at his leisure.” 





Membership Rally of World War I Vets 
at Peabody, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the John J. 
Splaine, Jr., Barracks No. 12, of Salem, 
Mass., is one of the most emergetic units 
of the Veterans of World War I, of the 
US.A., Inc. 

When the national organization an- 
nounced the beginning of a drive to é¢n- 
roll 1 million members, Barracks No. 12, 
promptly swung into action. A call was 
sent out to members of the World War I 
Veterans of the U.S.A., Inc., in the eight 
cities and towns near Salem, to join Bar- 
racks No. 12 in a membership drive, 

On af’ December 6, 
1959, a very successful rally was held at 
the V.F.W. Hall in Peabody, Mass., un- 
der the leadership of the John L. Splaine, 
Jr., Barracks of Salem. 

The senior and junior department 
vice commanders of Massachusetts were 





of the national organization; 

the various pension bills; and gave help- 

ful advice on ways methods to increase 

the membership. 

It was my privilege to give the follow- 
address: 


Greetings: ‘All of us hoped, and I supposed 
most of us believed that World War I would 
be the last major war in history. 

That was responsible for our attitude as 
veterans. 

Many of our comrades didn’t join any vet- 
erans’ organization. 

They went their separate ways, failing to 
understand that they would need the group 
as much as the group would need them 
to protect the legitimate interests of all 
veterans. 

In December 1941 we suddenly sensed that 
a new and much larger group of veterans 
would come out of World War II. Twenty- 
three years had gone by, and so many things 


ing the unity and protecting the rights of 
World War I veterans. 


. 
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oO served in World War I in a fraternity 
will promote friendship and sociability. 
takes organizing skill and effort to do 


We have not reached the thousands who 
would like to join but who need the helping 
hand of present members who will welcome 
them to our ranks and make them feel at 
home. 

We have the incentives and the high 
morale. 

I do not exaggerate when I claim that 
our group has more get-up-and-go than 
those groups of younger veterans who are 
indifferent, as we were at their age. 

What we need is a plan of action, and 
enough volunteers to make it work; checking 
the records and drawing up lists of potential 
candidates for membership in our respective 
communities. 

Do you ever stop to think of those class- 
mates who graduated from school with you, 
who live in the same city or town as you 
do but whose paths have not crossed yours 
in years? 

The situation is identical with respect to 
the aging veterans of the First World War. 

Our job is to look them up, find them, 
and invite them to attend a barracks meet- 
ing so that they can enjoy a reunion with 
the buddies of long ago and actually see 
the programs we are arranging to revive that 
comradeship and pride of service. 

Even a man's family life, with all its ful- 
fillments, does not provide an outlet for this 
remembered experience which every veteran 
cherishes in his heart. 

Only in the company of other veterans 
can this fellowship live again. 

This rally is the opening of a membership 
drive by John J. Splaine, Jr. Barracks No. 12 
for the benefit of World War I veterans who 
reside in the nine cities and towns in the 
vicinity of Salem. 

Let us not forget the indispensable role 
of the ladies in this drive. 

Auxiliaries are providing fine coopera- 
tion in many other communities throughout 
the country. When you enlist the idealism, 
the enthusiasm, and the hard-working sup- 
port of the women your success will be 
certain 


We have a goal and we are not going to 
be detoured from it. 

Ever since the Revolutionary War, the 
Congress has provided pensions for the aging 
veterans of all wars, and with no income 


restrictions. These non-service-connected 
pensions were not; based on need, and were 
not considered as a retirement plan. They 
expressed in tangible form the Nation’s grati- 
tude to those who had risked their lives in its 
defense. 

In the last session of Congress, when 
Fred Hollenbeck testified before the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs he said, and I 
quote: “The files in our national headquar- 


for them a pension of $100 per month. 


These letters indicate that the writers do 
not have social. security or other outside 
income and that they are in dire circum- 
stances but do not want to go on the pub- 
lic dole to eke out an existence. They are 
bitter in what they feel is the lack of grati- 
tude on the part of this Nation in not long 
ago having granted them the same consid- 
eration as has been granted to the veterans 
of all other wars prior to World War I.” 
End of quote. 

In that same session, a bill was passed 
that generally increased non-service-con- 
nected pensions for the veterans, widows 
and dependents of all wars. 

‘While this was praiseworthy at first glance, 
it was not altogether pure and beneficent in 
motive. 

For its hidden purpose was to head off 
and place a barrier in the way of pensions 
for all World War I veterans upon reaching 
the qualifying age. , 

The arohitects of this bill really fooled 
themselves. While sidetracking the drive 
for a World War I pension bill, they forced 
through a measure that, by taking in the 
veterans of all wars, will cost more than 
twice as much as the bill to provide a 
perision of $100 a month to all eligible 
World War I veterans. 

There are approximately 2,700,000 living 
World War I veterans. 

About one half are receiving service-con- 
nected disability compensation, or non- 
service-connected pensions. 

In both cases, the amount received by 
the individual veteran is considerably less 
than $100 per month. 

But the other half of this veteran popula- 
tion receive no compensation or pension from 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The total cost of our bill covering the next 
40 years will be less than $10 billion, or an 
average of $250 million a year. But-the non- 
service-connected pension bill for all vet- 
erans, providing smaller monthly benefits, 
and squeezed by income limitations will- cost 
more than twice the total of our bill. 

The tactics employed against us have 
backfired. 

Under the guise of economy, they have 
committed themselves to expenditures far 
greater than they anticipated in their pre- 
occupation with stopping our pension drive. 

Their argument that a pension for World 
War I vets would cost too much has been 
contradicted by their own actions. 

We intend to go forward with our own 
bill. 

We are determined that the discrimina- 
tion which has operated against us shall 
be removed, and that the “forgotten vet- 
erans” of 1917-18 shall become the “recog- 
nized” veterans of the 1960’s and beyond. 

Through organizational meetings such as 
this, we shall increase the strength of our 
membership and its voice as we make steady 
progress toward the inevitable goal of a 
minimum pension of $100 per month for all 
veterans of the First World War. 


The Administration and TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
as well as other papers around the coun- 
try, there appeared on January 5 a per- 
ceptive column by Walter Lippmann, en- 
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titled “The Administration and TV.” 
With his customary skill and insight 
Mr. Lippmann reviews the report made 
by the Attorney General in response to 
the questions raised by the President at 
the time of the recent television scandals. 
He proceeds to examine the thesis ad- 
vanced by Mr. John Fischer, editor of 
Harper’s magazine, as a possible solution 
to the problems of standards and ethics 
in the television industry. 

Mr. Lippmann concludes: 

There will be a temptation, I realize, to 
treat the uproar of the autumn as one of 
those things which pass and are forgotten. 
This country cannot afford to do that. For 
television, which is the most powerful 
medium of mass communication, is of enor- 
mous importance in the life of the Nation. 
To forget about it because it is not in the 
headlines would be frivolous, and indeed a 
sign of a serious national weakness. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the whole of Mr. Lippmann’s 
article, entitled “The ‘Administration 
and TV,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

THe ADMINISTRATION AND TV 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Mr. Rogers, the Attorney General, has re- 
plied to questions which the President put 
to him when the television scandals broke 
out: “whether there were any laws vio- 
lated; whether we should propose any new 
laws.” 

The answer from the Department of Jus- 
tice is that the laws as passed by Congress 
are, on the whole, adequate, that these laws 
have been violated, and that the Federal 
regulatory commissions concerned with 
them—the one for communications and the 
one for trade—have in fact made no serious 
attempt to enforce the laws. 

While the Attorney General, perhaps, 
rightly, did not deem it his business to say 
s0, can it be denied that if the officials have 
failed to enforce the law, the remedy would 
be to appoint some new officials who will try 
to.enforce the law? : 

The report itself is, it seems to me, a 
clear and candid introduction to the TV 
problem. Mr. Rogers has fixed his main 
attention on the recent scandals—on the 
fraud of the quiz p and the cor- 
ruption of the payola. But he has opened 
the door, without going through it, to the 
much greater question of national policy, 
which is how to deal with the consequences 
of what he calls “naked commercial selfish- 
ness.” This is the search for larger and 
larger audiences to yield larger and larger 
advertising revenues. Here the broadcast- 
ing companies are debasing and degrading 
the most powerful of all popular institu- 
tions of education and entertainment. 

Mr. Rogers believes, and no doubt with 
good reason, that the laws as passed by 
Congress, if enforced, are adequate to deal 
with the “deceptive and corrupt practices” 
which have shocked the country. Gertainly 
it is true that the problem here is not to 
write new laws but to find men who have 
the will and the ability to enforce the laws 
we have. 

But there is more in the laws than that. 
The rights to use the comparatively few air- 
Waves are valuable properties. These prop~ 
erties belong to the public, and the intent 
of the existing law is that licensees to use 
the airwaves are pledged to treat them as a 
public trust in the public interest. 

The question here is whether any regu- 
latory commission, even a good one, can 
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induce or compel the broadcasting compa- 
nies to live up to a_higher, but less profitable 
standard of information, education, and 
entertainment. This is at bottom the ques- 
tion of what can be done by the method of 
regulation. A commission can police the 
industry against fraud. But what if any- 
thing can it do to raise the intellectual and 
moral and esthetic standards, and to improve 
the quality of what is broadcast? 

This is the door which Mr. Rogers has 
opened without passing through it. It is a 
fair inference, however, from the general 
tenor of his report that he knows quite well 
that not much can be done by way of regu- 
lation to improve the quality of the pro- 
grams. 

My own View is that it is not possible to 
define in the laws and regulations standards 
of quality which can be enforced. Nor do I 
think it would be desirable or healthy to 
have the regulating commission, which is 
essentially a policeman, set up shop to 
advise and even control the quality of the 
programs. 

What then? How about relying upon vol- 
untary self-improvement by the networks? 
There appears to be some evidence that they 
would like to do better than they have been 
doing, and that they would like to recover 
the. confidence and respect which they lost 
during the recent exposures and the public 
outcry. More power to them. But we must 
not forget that the economic interest of the 
companies, which requires bigger audiences 
for bigger revenues, is against any serious 
and lasting effort to use television for its 
highest possibilities. The companies will do 
as much but not much more than the traffic 
will bear. 

That will not be enough. This country 
needs some television at the best hours 
which, like schoels and universities, like art 
galleries, like the parks, like research, is not 
commercial, is produced not because it yields 
private profits but because it moves toward 
truth and excellence. I say some television. 
We could not and should not have the Gov- 
ernment run the whole television industry. 
What we need is a competitor with commer- 
cial television, 2 competitor who has a dif- 
ferent motive and can have, therefore, dif- 
ferent standards. 


The noncommercial competitor would have 
to be some kind of public corporation or 
authority, chartered by law, governed like a 
university by trustees, and operated by pro- 
fessionals. How could it be financed? The 
best discussion of this question has, I think, 
come from Mr. John Fischer who has been 
writing in Harper’s magazine. His thesis is 
that since the air waves are public property, 
the Government should charge rentals for 
them. This is quite feasible since the profits 
are large. Moreover, rentals could be charged 
not only in money which would finance the 
noncommercial company but also in the form 
of time set aside for it on the commercial 
networks. 


There is little doubt that some noncom- 
mercial television could be financed. It 
would be a very good thing if an appro- 
priate committee of Congress would make a 
report on the economics and the finances of 
the television industry. 

There will be a temptation, I realize, to 
treat the uproar of the autumn as one of 
those things which pass and are forgotten. 
This country cannot afford to do that.. For 
television, which is the most powerful me- 
dium of mass communication, is of enormous 
importance in the life of the Nation. To 
forget about it because it is not in the head- 
lines would be frivolous, and indeed a sign 
of a serious national weakness. 
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Cold New Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 





Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, under . 


leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
ORD, I include the following article, en- 
titled “Cold New Year,” by Irwin Isen- 
berg, which I commend to my colleagues. 
The article is splendidly written and is 
timely. It is on the subject of the world- 
wide refugee problem—a problem which 
we all share and will continue to share 
until more meaningful solutions are 
found. One such solution is contained 
in H.R. 6826, the omnibus immigration 
bill which I introduced in May of last 
year. 

This article appeared in the December 
31 issue of the Villager, one of New 
York City’s leading weekly newspapers. 

Mr. Isenberg and the Villager deserve 
high commendation for reminding their 
readers in this fashion of an obligation 
for the new year which we all share: 

CoLp New YEAR 
(By Irwin Isenberg) 


In Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan there are 
more than 1 million Arab refugees. Most 
have been living in refugee camps in these 
countries since the eruption of the Arab- 
Israeli war 11 years ago. It’s not unusual 
for families of five and six to be crowded into 
a mud hut 8 feet square. The bathrooms 
in Washington Square Village are about that 
size. But for the Arabs this mud hut made 
of cow dung and straw is home. 

In Austria, Italy, and Germany there are 
still 120 displaced persons camps left over 
from World War II. In these bleak sur- 
roundings live some 28,000 people, one-quar- 
ter of them kids under 16. They have never 
been able to find a real home because nobody 
wants them. Either the-head of the family 
is too old or too unskilled to be welcomed 
by any country as a permanent settler, or 
else someone in the family is too sick to be 
admitted to another country. The family 
doesn’t want to leave the sick one behind, 
so it stays put. Some of these people have 
been refugees for 20 years. 

In Morocco and Tunisia there are 180,000 
refugees from the Algerian war, now enter- 
ing its 6th year. Most of these refugees are 
women and children. Their men are dead, 
or imprisoned, or fighting. The women and 
children live in caves, if they're lucky enough 
to have caves. 

In Hong Kong there are 1 million refugees 
from communism—Chinese style. Some 
families live in the streets. Others are for- 
tunate enough to have shacks made from 
bits of tin, wood, and bamboo. Beds are 
often rented in shifts. Hong Kong authori- 
ties cry in despair: “The refugee problem 
is overwhelming us.” 

Girls of 13 are veteran prostitutes. 
of 10 are old hands at stealing. 

In West Germany there are thousands of 
unsettled refugees from communism—Rus- 
sian style. (Three million East Germans 
have fied to the west since 1945; most have 
been resettled.) And refugees continue to 
pour into West Germany at the rate of 
10,000 a month. 
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In the Portuguese colony of Macao there 
are 60,000 refugees from the China main- 
land. All of them live in conditions of hor- 
rid squalor. 

In India there are now 14,000 Tibetans who 
fied their country when the Chinese stamped 
out a revolution there last spring. 

In South Korea there are hundreds of 
thousands of North Koreans waiting to re- 
turn to their homes. In South Vietnam 
there are more hundreds of thousands wait- 
ing to trek to their homes in the north when 
and if their country is unified, 

In Pakistan there are millions of Moslems, 
who formerly lived in India, still technically 
refugees. In India there are of Hin- 
dus, who fled there when the subcontinent 
was partitioned, who are also refugees. 

If there’s one thing the world will have 
plenty of in the coming year it’s refugees. 
Some are supported by U.N. agencies, some 
by the Red Cross, and some by private agen- 
cies. But the sum of these efforts just keeps 
abreast of this human misery. Greater 
efforts are needed to permanently settle these 
homeless millions. 

That is why a World Refugee Year was 
proclaimed last summer by the U.N. “to co- 
ordinate 12 months of intensive worldwide 
effort by governments and private individ- 
uals on behalf of refugees.” Sixty-seven 
countries have since set up individual pro- 
grams to aid the refugees. 

The US. Committee for Refugees, with 
headquarters at 11 West 42d Street, has been 
organized to coordinate all World Refugee 
Year activity in the United States. - 

In the 6 months since World Refugee Year 
was proclaimed, thousands of refugees have 
been helped. Some in Europe have been 
settled, Increased quotas of food and sup- 
plies have been distributed to other groups. 
The U.S. has set aside $10 million that 
may be used for refugee work. The US. 
Committee for has recommended 
that the United States let 20,000 refugees 
above its normal quotas into this country: 

But more, much more, money is needed by 
all the private agencies helping the refugees. 
That is why Villagers could do no better 
than donate whatever they can to these 
groups, Just two pennies is enough to buy 
1 day’s milk supply for an Algerian child. 
Just $20 outfits a refugee for the winter. 
And $100 enables a refugee family living in 
Italy to emigrate to South America. 

In Korea, for instance, many refugee chil- 
dren have no pencils or papers to use in 
their classroom. The school has no money 
to buy these supplies. But a $1 gift can 
outfit a whole class with writing materials. 
Why should these kids suffer because we 
have not yet learned how to live in peace? 

“More than 40 million men, women, and 
children have been made homeless since the 
start of World War II,” said U.N. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. “More than 
15 million of them are still homeless.” 

Perhaps 1960 will be the last year some 
of them will spend without a real home. 











The Late Alvin R. Bush 


SPEECH 
Or 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6,1960 





Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in expressing my sorrow- 
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played intense interest on legislative 
matters which came before us, and he 
made valuable ‘contributions to the 
legislative work during the entire period 
of his service as a Representative in 


I shall always remember At BusH as a 


him as a devoted personal friend. 

Mrs. Flynt joins me in extending to 
Mrs. Bush and their children our deep- 
est sympathy, and we share with them 
their sorrow. 


Indiscriminate Use of Pesticides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting a resolution adopted by the De- 
troit Audubon Society at their annual 
meeting, November 21, 1959, concerning 
the indiscriminate use of pesticides. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE DETROIT AUDUBON 
Socrety aT ANNUAL MEETING, NOVEMBER 
21, 1959, Re INDISCRIMINATE USE or PESTI- 
CIDES 
Whereas it has become increasingly evi- 

dent that the current widespread and in- 

discriminate use of pesticides (insecticides, 
herbicides, etc.), especially those with resid- 
ual effects, pose a serious threat not only 
to the wildlife population but to public 
health; be it : 

_Resolved, That the Detroit Audubon So- 
ciety join with the Michigan Audubon So- 
ciety, the National Audubon Society, Michi- 


gan United Conservation Clubs, the Na-_ 


tional Wildlife Federation, and other like- 
minded natural history and conservation 
groups in protesting the continuation of 
such practices; be it further 

Resolved, That the Detroit Audubon So- 
ciety advocates (1) that the use of pesti- 
cides be confined to the local treatment of 
known infestations and that all widespread 
and indiscriminate spraying or aerial dust- 
ing be discontinued, (2) that accelerated 
research programs be conducted on the long 
range biological effects of all pesticides, (3) 
that laws be enacted to insure adequate re- 
strictions on the use of these toxic mate- 
rials; be it further 


Resolved, That the secretary of the society 
transmit this communication to the Hon- 
orable Senators and Representatives of the 
State of Michigan in the Congress of the 
United States, the Honorable Senators and 
Representatives in the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, Intewor and Health, Education, and 
Public Welfare of the United States, the 
Michigan Conservation Commission, and to 
such other executive, legislative, or adminis- 
trative officials of Government and conserva- 
tion organizations as the president of the 
society shall designate. 


Staffing Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


“Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, ffom 
time to time one of our colleagues writes 
an article of such unusual thoughtful- 
ness and understanding that I consider 
it a shame we do not all have a chance 
to read it. Such an article appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly for November, un- 
der the title “Staffing Freedom.” It was 
written by the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CiarK]. Eloquently, 
it discusses a subject long close to his 
heart, as it should be to all of us, the 
question of how to steer our most im- 
portant resource; namely, the best and 
ablest of our young people, into positions 
where they can help build the kind of 
creative country in which we want to 
live, and which we would like to pass on 
to our children. 

The article is subtitled “An Appeal.” 
To help all of us to hear and heed it I 
ask unanimous consent to have it print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

STAFFING FREEDOM—AN APPEAL BY SENATOR 
JosepH S. CLARK 
(Pennsylvania’s senior Senator and former 
mayor of Philadelphia, JosErH S. CLARK 

donated his Bok Award funds, received in 

1956, to the American Academy of Political 

and Social Soierice for a study of national 

personnel needs) 

What kind of country do we Americans 
want? What kind of universe do we wish to 
live in? 

Survival in freedom with a reasonable 
chance for happiness would be the answer 
for most of us. I think of a creative country 
in which there is respect for the brotherhood 
of man. 

It is only when we start discussing policies, 
programs, and procedures that we get into 
trouble. My concern is with people, not 
methods. How can we find, train, and hold 
in the right jobs people needed to create 
what Walter Lippmann calls the “good 
society”? 

Today we have no national personnel pol- 
icy or plan. We do not try to steer our best 
young people into the careers where their 
brains are needed. We leave the choice to 
chance and the marketplace. We hope that 
a sense of dedication will prove more com- 
pelling than the dollar reward. 
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Not. only are we short of teachers; too 
many of those we have are not really good 
enough. We have plenty of politicians, but 
many of them are hardly worth the powder 
to blow them away. 

Does it really make sense to siphon our 
ability into color television, the manufac- 
ture and sale of soft drinks, cigarettes, 
whisky, and cosmetics, and the advertising 
of these commodities? Hasn't the time come 
to start thinking about how to put American 
Capabilities into jobs where they can best 
advance American national interests? 

In 1942, Military Occupation Specialty 
(MOS) determined where one served “the 
‘cause of freedom.” The planners in the 
Pentagon decided the necessary qualifica- 
tions of each GI and each officer required to 
man our armed services. That was a hot war, 
and that one is cold. Compulsion would not 
work today; but persuasion might. 

They plan well in Russia. There someone 
decides where little Ivan is going to work,. 
If, at the age of eleven, he seems unrespon- 
sive, he goes back to the collective farm. 
If he shows promise, his education is con- 
tinued at state expense through technical 
school and the university. Education and 
incentives for different occupations are ad- 
justed to meet the personnel needs required 
by the current 5- or 7-year plain. 

In continental Europe and Great Britain, 
educational and occupational planning is 
far ahead of our chaotic American hit or 
miss. 

Would we lose our sacred freedoms if we 
tried by persuasion to get what others 
achieve by compulsion? I think not. Is it 
so difficult to inventory our personnel re- 
quirements? Ewan Clague, the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, tells us that 
the job is already well begun. He has pub- 
lished a handbook estimating the prospects 
in 600 different occupations. 

Surely wise men and women can set 
tentative priorities among these occupa- 
tions. A White House conference on na- 
tional personnel requirements would do 
more than start people thinking; it could 
determine empirically: how many well- 
trained people we are likely to need in the 
next 30 years to achieve our national goals. 

The next question is, How can we use both 
the carrot and the stick to get these young 
people trained and on their way to where 
they are needed? How can we get more 
and better teachers, scientists, priests, poli- 
ticidns, rabbis, ministers, musicians, poets, 
and social workers? To get them we will 
have to settle for fewer brewers, nightclub 
proprietors, and lobbyists. 

Perhaps our national sense of values needs 
a little adjusting. Perhaps the wrong peo- 
ple are making too much money and the 
right people not enough. How about the 
status seekers? Can we make it as chic to 
be a graduate nurse working in a hospital 
as an interior decorator specializing in 
drapes? 

This realization of shortage should gen- 
erate a lot of talk, which sometimes in 
America is a prelude to action. Those old 
rallying points—the home, the church, and 
the school—might conceivably resound with 
fresh words and determination about a boy’s 
future. Such talk could spread to news- 
paper editors, commentators, comic strip 
artists, and cartoonists. After a time the 
talk might result in a national purpose to 
staff freedom with our best and ablest 
brains instead of leaving matters to chance. 
The tools are at hand to do the job once 
the decision is made. All we need is the 
will to act. And the “good society” which 
could result might both confound com- 
munism and lift Western civilization to new 
heights. 
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Breaking the Marina Bottleneck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, a most 
able writer, Mr. Ernest Conine, Jr., of the 
McGraw-Hill News Service, and pres- 
ently manager of their Moscow Bureau, 
in Russia, has written a fine article re- 
lating to pending legislation. 

Today I would like to bring Mr. 
Conine’s article, “Breaking the Marina 
Bottleneck,” which was published in 
Boats magazine, to the attention of the 
Congress, as well as the Nation, as it 
deals with a situation in which nearly all 
of us are interested. 

In his article, Mr. Conine emphasizes 
the tremendous need for the develop- 
ment of suitable marina - operations 
throughout the country. As sponsor of 
legislation for this purpose—H.R. 89— 
I was very much impressed with the 
article. I am pleased that Mr. Conine 
agrees that if there were some form of 
Federal assistance available for com- 
mercial property development and for 
area clubs, a great deal could be accom- 
plished for the benefit of our citizens. 

The article is one which all Members 
of Congress should read, particularly, 
those who represent areas where lack of 
much-needed marina sites is creating 
many problems. 

BREAKING THE MARINA BOTTLENECK—PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION WovuLp Provip—E FHA TYPE 
LOANS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION AND MODERNI- 
ZATION OF PRIVATE MARINAS 


(By Ernest Conine) 


A cabin cruiser noses up the Potomac River, 
then feels its way into a small creek on the 
Virginia side. The owner eases the engine 
to idle, and unceremoniously throws a line 
around a convenient tree trunk. He can 
only hope that his pride and joy, representing 
an investment of almost $3,000, will be safe 
from thieves, small boys and the elements. 
Crude though it may be, this wide place in a 
creek is the only kind of slip that is avail- 
able for miles around. 

In Sandusky, Ohio, an excited family is 
all set to buy its first boat. Then the marine 
dealer says they will have to go on a waiting 
list for berthing facilities, so the purchase 
is postponed. 

As many a boating enthusiast knows, these 
are not isolated instances. The plain truth 
is that the shortage of moorings and slips 
for recreational craft has reached alarming 
proportions. And leaders in America’s most 
popular family sport fear it will get worse 
unless more is done—by the Federal Govern- 
ment, if necessary—to facilitate the con- 
struction of badly needed marinas. It is true 
that more than 3 million slips and moorings 
are not regularly used. But they are located 
in areas of light population, far from where 
they are badly needed. And many are in a 
sad state of repair. 

Charles A. Chaney, a consultant to the 
National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers, sums it up this way: 

“It’s obvious that every boatowner has 
some place to tie up or store his boat, or he 
wouldn’t, have it. But often a fellow has to 
keep his boat in a totally inadequate or 
unsafe slip, or tie it up miles away from 
home. Then many other people just don't 
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find it practical to have a boat at all because 
there’s no decent place to Keep it.” 

The scope of the shortage was underlined 
recently by a New York marketing research 
firm which found that 570,000 hopefuls are 
on waiting lists for berthing facilities. An- 
other 1,250,000 were turned away from 
marinas last year with a flat, “Sorry, no 
space.” 

All in all, the National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers estimates 
that more than 2 million Americans would 
buy inboards, outboards or sailing craft if 
they could find an adequate home for them. 

WHY THE CRISIS? 


First, boating has undergone an explosive 
growth. The number of pleasure craft has 
more than tripled in the last ten years. 
Today, more than 7,500,000 boats ply U.S. 
waterways. Unfortunately, construction and 
modernization of marinas has failed to keep 
pace. 

Unfortunately many of the Nation’s 10,- 
000-odd marinas were built 20 to 30 years 
ago. Four out of five need modernization. 
How often have you visited a facility where 
rotten timbers sway under your feet, on- 
shore toilet. facilities are dubious or non- 
existent, or tempers fray as boatmen wait 
in line to launch their outboards from an 
outmoded ramp? 

The experts estimate it would take more 


than $3-billion to bring old boat yards up _ 


to snuff, and provide the new facilities that 
are needed for boat servicing, docking and 
dry storage. Throw in additional millions 
for hotels, stores, restaurants, clubs and 
landing strips—all features of the truly up- 
to-date yacht haven—and it is obvious that 
a hefty wad of capital must come from 
somewhere. 

And there is where you run headon into 
problem No. 2—the difficulty in obtaining 
loans for marina improvement or construc- 
tion. 

It would seem that bankers, who at last 


are overcoming their original reluctance to, 


finance the purchase of the boats them- 
selves, would cast a calculating eye at the 
dimensions of the boating boom and rush 
to get in on a good thing. 

But, not so. 

As Chaney explains, “A banker may be 
perfectly willing to lend a fellow a lot of 
money to build a drugstore, or buy a piece 
of heavy machinery. But let the same man 
come in and ask for a loan to build or im- 
prove a marina, and the answer is ‘No’.” 

The reluctance of the bankers can be laid 
partially to ignorance and prejudice—they 
haven’t had the experience to judge the 
risks properly. But admittedly, a marina 
doesn’t fit the business world’s usual pat- 
terns, 

In the first place, boating is a seasonal 
sport, with the seasons ranging from 2 
or 3 months in New England and the 
Northwest to almost a full year in such 
areas as Florida and southern California. 
This means income may be down in the 
off-season. Then there are the dangers from 
wind and floodtide. But perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the amount of capital re- 
quired is large and the returns uncertain. 

For a simple marina with minimum on- 
shore facilities, costs run from $600 to $700 
per slip for the smaller boats. For larger 
craft, the construction-cost per berth may 
run up to $2,000 or more. On the income 
side, rental of slips alone will barely pay 
for operation and maintenance of the in- 
stallation, with perhaps a profit of 1 per- 
cent to the marina operator. 

This kind of profit margin is too thin 
to. quicken the pulse of a banker. 

However, it is now recognized, that boat- 
owners want more than mooring, fuel and 


-repairs. They buy food, drink, bait and 


fishing gear. They will use an airplane 
landing strip. And they will rent overnight 
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or weekly living accommodations. Revenue 
from these onshore facilities can bring a 
Marina’s profit margin up to a respectable 


are willing nowadays to underwrite marina 
ventures—that is how the Yacht Haven at 
Stamford, Conn., was built. But the 
bankers, and other commercial lenders as a 
whole,, just aren’t interested. An impres- 
sive niimber of marinas, of course, are being 
built despite the difficulties. And many are 
being financed the same way they have for 
years—with a syndicate or small group of 
boat-owners putting up: the money. 

Thus M. J. Styron of Washington, D.C., 
past president of the National Association of 
Marine Dealers, and a group of associates are 
building a $500,000 marina and yacht clib 
on Piscataway Bay, Md., from their own 
resources. , 

In bustling Florida, the big land develop- 
ers often include small marinas as part of 
their dream communities. Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. built a marina at Fort Lauderdale. 
But, with thousands of new boats hitting the 
water for the first time each month, it is 
obvious that private efforts, unaided, just 
won’t provide the slips that are needed. 

The biggest attack on the marina shortage 
currently is occurring at the local govern- 
ment level, as more and more city fathers 

that provision of proper facilities 
for this wholesome sport can pay dividends 
to the whole community in terms of water- 
front beautification, civic pride and genera- 
tion of new jobs and profits. 

Panama City, Fla., sold $7 million in 
municipal revenue bonds to finance con- 
struction of two marinas. The debt will be 
paid off with revenues from commercial fa- 
cilities built around the waterfront, as. well 
as slip rentals. The $20 million Bahia Mar 
installation at Fort Lauderdale is a munici- 
pal venture. 

At the other end of the-cost scale, the 
town of Carolina Beach, N.C., built a 
small municipal marina for $30,000.. The 
price tag included dredging, construction of 
a bulkhead wall and moorings for 30 boats. 

In California, 78 municipal marinas are 
being planned between San Rafael and San 
Diego. But the real assault there is at the 
State level, with officials talking in terms of 
small craft harbors every 30 miles along the 
1,100-mile coast, As a first step, the Cali- 
fornia Legislature in 1957 created a $10 mil- 
= revolving fund to be used by commu- 

es for preliminary planning, engineering 
and construction of marinas. : 

A score of localities already have received 
loans which will facilitate construction 
worth $33 million. For example, the city of 
Ventura got a $900,000 loan to acquire land 
for a $9 million municipally owned facility. 

Interest is in other States, too. 

Maryland is building a State marina on 
the Anacostia River at Bladensburg which 
ultimately will have a 300-boat capacity. 
The Atlantic City State Marina, when com-* 
pleted in 1960, will provide berths for 350 
recreational craft, and expansion room for 
an additional 150. For several years, the 
State of Michigan has built harbors of 
ate ee Ee ee 

ers simply provide piles for emergency 
tie-ups in case of storms. 

Obviously, California has come the nearest 
to facing the marina problem squarely. And 
if all other States followed her example, the 
soiely, eerste Boning inety a 

ely, ers industry are 

aera their weight behind a proposal to 

into the act—in a way 

that scahd eek eau Paiva teummapene aides 

in the long run. And it would have the 

added advantage of keeping marinas on = 
tax rolls. 

Representative Gzorce FALLON, & Conerees- 
man from Baltimore, is 
aimed at breaking the marina soelienaiels ter by 
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providing FEA- type loan guarantees for con- 
modernization 


of privately 
financed Seseee tnt operated 

That is, the Federal Government would 
guarantee up to 90 percent of loans from 
banks or other commercial lenders for new 
Dosenae nen marina facilities—just as the 

Housing Administration has long 
guaranteed loans to prospective 
owners. 

“The present demand for marine facilities 
is forcing local communities to curtail dras- 
tically boating and smaller commercial ship- 
ping activities in many areas of the coun- 
try.” explains FALLON. “Public municipali- 
ties and private operators of marine facilities 
are finding it increasingly difficult to finance 
new installations. This is forcing many 
communities to propose inadequate facili- 
ties, resulting in an increasing rate of 
failure, unsanitary conditions and loss of 
value.” 


home- 


PRIVATE FINANCING PREFERABLE 


The Congressman, convinced that en- 
couragement of privately financed construc- 
tion is the best long-range answer to the 
marina shortage, says his program not only 
would stimulate development of new yacht 
havens, but would make possible the rehabil- 
itation and expansion of existing ones. 

“I would like to emphasize,” says FaLLon, 
“that under my bill the Government is 
authorized to charge a premium for mort- 

insurance. Thus the operation and ad- 

tration of this program will not cost 
the taxpayers of this country any money. 
Actually, it will provide much needed addi- 
tional harbor facilities which will bring new 
revenue to local communities.” 

The Fallon bill, experts say, could have its 
most immediate effect on existing marinas 
requiring improvement. 

Chaney points out that many of today’s 
installations were built haphazardly over the 
years, with little or no planning. In many 
cases, sanitary facilities are deficient or non- 
existent. The slips may be the wrong size. 
The fueling station may be too close to the 
slips, raising the danger that spilled gasoline 
or fuel oil will become ignited and destroy 
the boats. Even worse, structures extending 
into the water too often are verging on fail- 
ure because of indifferent construction in 
the first place. 

The Maryland marina designer recalls that 
several years ago, a certain southern resort 
community decided to build a 60-boat 
marina. The specifications called for use of 
pressure-treated materials, but untreated 
wood was substituted for economy reasons. 
That marina should have lasted 20 years, but 
it practically collapsed after only 3. 

Chaney believes the Fallon bill would 
make -possible the rehabilitation of many 
such marianas, and enable other operators 
to build them right the first time. 

The Fallon bill, officially identified as 
House Resolution 89, was first introduced a 


- year ago. It was reintroduced early this year. 


A large portion of America’s 30-odd mil- 
lions of boating enthusiasts stand to gain 
from its provision, as do their communities. 
The National Association of Marine Dealers 
gave the measure its official blessing during 
the National Motorboat show in New York 
last January. 

This legislation would permit local banks 
with limited capital to loan the large sums 
of money necessary for marina construction 
and still stay within limits of their capital 
structure and the law, the association notes. 

Other boating organizations also support 
the proposed law. 

No ‘organized opposition has raised its 
head. And the measure’s passage would cost 
the taxpayers little or nothing. 

Yet, Congress has given the bill only pass- 
ing attention up to now. And, unless the 
outlook changes, its chances of enactment 
in 1960 or any other year are extremely dim, 
indeed. 

Why? 
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Simply because boating enthusiasts— 
whether through lack of information or lack 
of interest—have not written their Congress- 
men and Senators to request their vote for 
the Fallon bill. In the words of a clerk for 
the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, to which the proposal was referred, 
“We've had only a handful of mail.” 

A veteran of Capitol Hill explains that 
literally thousands of bills are introduced 
each year in Congress, covering every con- 
ceivable subject matter. The lawmakers 
have time to give serious study to a com- 
parative few—"so it’s natural that they con- 
centrate on bills in which they think the 
people are really interested.” 

The amount of mail from the homefolk, 
either for or against a bill, is the Congress- 
man’s main gage of public interest. Thus, 
until and unless he hears different.y from 
his constituents, he is likely to suspect that 
the Fallon bill is something that even boat- 
men do not cohsider necessary—and that 
perhaps it’s just something to help “wealthy 
yachtsmen” anyway. 

The Congressmen don’t know—unless they 
are reminded—that an estimated 37 million 
Americans enjoyed the use of more than 7 
million boats last year. Skilled workers far 
outnumber business and’ professional men 
among boatowners. Statistics show that the 
average boat, far from being an oceangoing 
pleasure palace, is a shade over 14 feet long 
and cost $620. 

With boaters spending more than“$2 bil- 
lion per year, recreational boating has be- 
come big business—in fact—it’s the Nation’s 
26th largest. And the benefits spread far 
beyond the man who makes a weekend 
cruise with his family, or the dealer from 
from he bought his craft. 

Last year, for example, boatmen ac- 
counted—directly or indirectly—for the pur- 
chase of 404 million gallons of gasoline, 22 
million gallons of diesel fuel, 171 million 
square feet of sheet plywood, 47 million 


"pounds of aluminum and 87 million pounds 
‘of fiberglass. 


@Qne champion of the Fallon bill, wise in 
the ways of government, makes this com- 
ment: 

“The typical Congressman wants to do 
what is best for a majority of his people. 
When you show him how boating not only 
has brought good, clean pleasure to millions 
of people, but is an increasingly important 
part of the economy in his home district and 
the Nation as a whole, the chances are he 
will be sympathetic.” 


¥ 





Kefauver Drug Price Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_ HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. RHODES .of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we have all followed the most 
revealing hearings on drug prices con- 
ducted by the Senate Antimonopoly Sub- 
commitee under the able chairmanship 
of the senior Senator from Tennessee, 
Mr. KEFAUVER. 

Examples have been given of shocking 
profiteering on drugs, with markups of 
up to 7,000 percent while officers of drug 
companies receive inflated salaries, stock 
option benefits, bonuses, and overly gen- 
erous pensions upon retirement. 

Mr. Speaker, I:am pleased that the 
pupils of the problems of American de- 
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mocracy class of Reading Senior High 
School, Reading, Pa. have informed 
themselves on the details and importance 
of the Kefauver investigation and have 
written to the Senator to express their 
support for this fight in behalf of the 
American people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the letter signed by 55 members 
of the class and congratulate them on 
their alertness and good citizenship. 

The letter follows: 

Reapinc Senior HicH ScHoot, 
Reading, Pa., December 18, 1959. 
The Honorable Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaToR: The pupils of the problems 
of American democracy class of Reading 
Senior High School have been reading and 
hearing about the investigations your com- 
mittee has been making into the high prices 
of drugs. 

We would like you to know that we are in 
thorough sympathy with your investiga- 
tions, and we feel that you are fighting for 
a worthwhile cause. 

It is the older people of this country that 
have the biggest need for these drugs, but 
it is also the older people that have to live 
on smaller incomes. These are the people 
who are being made to suffer most by the 
high prices charged by the leading drug 
companies, 

We respectfully suggest that you include 
the investigation of the high cost of dental 
plastics as another instance in which older 
people are being made to suffer from high 
prices. 

We hope sincerely that you will take this 
matter into careful consideration, 

Respectfully, 

Carol Aulenbach, Carolyn Janiszewski, 
Lyte O. Adams, Ronald Alesin, Judy 
Beam, Brenda Corvaia, Patricia Cram- 
mer, Carol Dornes, Geraldine Johnson, 
Kenneth Hoffman, Sandra Lee Folk, 
Martha Keller, Beverly Kochel, Carol 
A. Lee, Margaret Manderbach, Alice 
Manning, James Reaser, Carol Ship- 
per, Lawrence Moyer, Sandra Lee Mil- 
ler, Ray McDevitt, Patricia Mazurkie- 
wicz, Nancy Berkley, Joan Bittle, 
Anthony M. Caccese, Fern Cummings, 
Judy Henning, Lillian G. Ephart, 
Sandra George, Linda Cummings, 
Lucy Hirneisen, Barry Hommas, Jo- 
seph Jakubowski, William Jones, Doris 
Leszezynski, Aram Najarian, Thomas 
Mull, Anne Moyer, Thomas McNamara, 
Cynthia Lloyd, Lynn H. Ogden, Ron- 
ald D. Showers, Eugene Hildebrand, 
Patricia -Sadowski, Gloria Seyfert, 
Linda Zink, Lorraine Weller, Robert 
Wansley, Marine Perugini, Gloria 
Ruleman, James R. Seyfert, Alex Zep- 
pos, Patricia White, Johanna A. 
Wallace, Karen Swartz, Gayle Spirelis. 





Salutation to Mr. Sam 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6,1960 


Mr. CELLER.. Mr. Speaker, I have 
served with Mr. Sam for a period of over 
37 years and during that period I have 
come to know the manner of man he is, 
his integrity, his unfailing leadership, his 
acute sensitivity to justice. 
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Mr. Sam has served in this Chamber 
in war and in peace; he has served in 
periods of adversity and periods of pros- 
perity. .Throughout his service, he has 
stood as firm as a rock and surmounted 
all difficulties. He has an enduring 
faith—in his country, his party, and in 
his fellow men. We all applaud his loy- 
alty. to his friends and his fairness to his 
foes. He wields the gavel of his office 
with objectivity and temperance. No 
one can deny his great influence upon 
the membership and the impress of his 
personality and character upon the 
major issues of our time. Formerly, as 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, he nurtured bills 
of major significance that are now law 
and which bear his honored name, a 
name which is known and respected 
through the world. 

We are all happier here because of his 
presence amongst us. It is indeed a 
, pea to salute Mr. Sam on his birth- 

ay. 


ST 


New York’s Billion Dollar Racket 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Journal-American of 
January 7, 1960: 

New Yorx’s BILLION DonLaR RACKET—GHOST 
Or Payorrs HAUNT POLICE 


(By James D. Horan, Dom Frasca, and John 
Mitchell) 


Like Dickens’ celebrate@ ghost of Jacob 
Marley, the apparition of scandal approaches 
the New York City Police Department with 
the clang of cashboxes. 

Twice before.the ghost has become a shock- 
ing reality. First, the 34-year Amen in- 
vestigation that was laid to rest in 1942 shook 
the department to the marked discomfort 
of all honest. policemen. And 8 years later, 
its ghost was resurrected with disclosures of 
wholesale police payoffs by bookie Harry 
Gross. 

Now, for the third time, police brass nerv- 
ously listen to the far-off tread of scandai- 
yet-to-come. The new nightmare centers 
about the stocky figure of former Police Sgt. 
Joseph G. Luberda, now in Rikers Island 
Penitentiary serving a 2-year sentence for 
contempt of a New York County grand jury. 


DENOUNCED BY JUDGE 


Last November Luberda heard himself de- 
nounced by General Sessions Judge John 
Mullen as the bag man for somebody 
higherup in the (police) department now 
* * * or higherups in the Police Depart- 
ment formerly * * *.” 

It is no secret that if Luberda should de- 
cide to talk to District Attorney Frank Hogan 
in exchange for his freedom, his revelations 
could ignite a departmental explosion. 

The impassive exsergeant was questioned 
by the grand jury about $19,495 found in 
his car last spring alone with a cryptic list 
of police officers and known gamblers. 

He was able to explain away only $1,000 of 
the loot to the satisfaction of investigators, 
claiming it was his personal money. 
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Luberda’s testimony, released to this news- 
paper by Judge Mullen and the district at- 
torney’s office, gives an indication of the 
time bomb ticking away in Luberda’s 
conscience. 

The often slashing examination of Luberda 
was conducted by Al Scotti, chief of Mr. 
Hogan’s rackets bureau, and Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Peter Andreoli. 

For more than 6 months, Mr. Andreoli has 
been handling a grand jury investigation of 
police corruption. Much of the probe has 
centered on the East Harlem policy syndicate. 

He and Mr. Scotti opened their questioning 
of Luberda by trying to get the former ser- 
geant to admit how he came by the money. 
Luberda insisted all of it, except the $1,000 
he claimed as his own, belonged to his 
mother. . * 

He kept it, he said, because his aged mother 
“lost her ability to sign her name.” 

(In Jersey City, where she lives, Luberda’s 
mother has denied ownership of the money.) 

Trying to determine the source of the 
money, Mr. Scotti and Mr. Andreoli turned to 
the address book found on Luberda when he 
was arrested for drunken driving. 

Mr. Scotti read off the names of more than 
a dozen police officers. When he asked Lu- 
berda why he kept the names, the reply was: 
“We exchanged Christmas cards.” 

Mr. Scotti also questioned Luberda about 
his relationship with Benny Smollen, a 
known gambler, whose name appeared on 
the list. . 

Question: ‘Was he (Smollen) a bookmaker 
in Harlem?” 

Answer: “Not that I know of.” 

Question: “Do you deny it?” 

Answer: “I can’t deny it.” 

Question: ‘““You were on the plainclothes 
force and you certainly would have a good 
idea who was a bookmaker and who wasn't 
a bookmaker. You people know who is and 
who is not a bookmaker, and if you didn’t 
you weren't entitled to the salary you were 
getting as a police officer.” 

Answer: “We hardly knew all the book- 
makers.” 

Question: “Don’t give us that. 
tainly do.” : 

Answer: “I don’t think any patrolman 
knows 50 percent of them (bookmakers) .” 

Question: “When you were in the division 
(plainclothes) you would go out on raids 
and observations.” 


You cer- 


Answer: “Sometimes.” 
Question: “Make arrests on - known 
gamblers.” 
UP TO BOSS 


Answer: “Sometimes the whole squad 
went out.” 

Question: “In other words; you would 
have * * * the name like Louie the Gimp 
(notorious West Harlem policy controller) 
and an ‘address that was known to the de- 
partment * * * and you would keep him 
under observation.’’ 

Answer: “That’s right.” 

He also denied knowing some of the per- 
sons whose names appeared on lists de- 
scribed by the district attorney’s aides as 
“collection lists.” Referring to these lists, 
Mr. Scotti asked if those whose names ap- 
peared were gamblers. 

Answer: “I don’t know all the gamblers— 
about 5 percent.” 

. And later, this interrogation by Mr. 
Andreoli: 

Question: “Did you make your rounds 
regularly around these places (the gambling 
locations on the lists) and visit these 
places?” 

Answer: “Only when I had a complaint.” 
te this point, Mr. Scotti broke in and 
DENIES PAYOFF 

Question: “Complaint? Man to man, 
didn’t you go to these places to pick up 
money from them?” 
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Answer: “No, sir.” 

Question: “You heard the _ expression 
‘pickup.’ Weren't you the pickup man?” 

Answer: “I was not and never was.” 

Question: “That’s why your memory is 
getting bad, isn’t it? You don’t want to 
admit these fellows were known gamblers 
and the only reason you had the places 
listed was to go around there and hit them 
up for money and they were supposed to 
give you money to operate without inter- 
ference.” 

There was no direct answer. 





Washington Shrine Symbol for Citizens 
and Believers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I wish to include the text of the sermon 
delivered by Cardinal Cushing at the 
evening mass on the dedication day of 
the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, Washington, D.C., as it was 
reprinted in the Pilot, Boston, Mass., 
November 28, 1959: 

WASHINGTON SHRINE SYMBOL FOR CITIZENS 
AND BELIEVERS : 

If ever there were a time or place, beloved 
brethren, when no sermon would seem in 
order, surely it would be here tonight. The 
place—this miraculously beautiful new 
home of Jesus and Mary, this Nazareth such 
as Nazareth never knew, nor even great 
Jerusalem; the time—this quiet evening 
time, that links this Brookland hilltop with 
the hills of Galilee—these are the preachers, 
and we the listeners. ; 

But if someone must break this awesome 
stillness, if someone must say a word, if 
someone must set on record the depth of 
our emotions, it is my great privilege, not 
from any personal deserving, but from my 
official standing. in the church, to attempt 
the impossible, to say, in your name and my 
own, what mere saying can never say. 

The splendor of this morning’s ceremony of 
dedication was almost overpowering. We 





bus in 1492 have never found more eloquent, 
more significant expression. 


dancing 
with joy before God’s ark—all this effected 
in intention, if not in accomplishment, the 


Appropriately enough, this being a true 
home, it is dedicated to a moth 
mother of God and the mother of mankind. 





Catholic America, by which we mean the 
free Catholic Church in the free United 
States of America, has come of age today. 
At long last, as proud adolescents we are 
happy to place in the hands of our mother 
our first pay envelope. “This shrine, dear 
mother, is all yours; it is our gift to you.” 

By human standards, at least, by archi- 
tectural comparisons, it is a lovely gift. 
Great temples of the past have been, in 
most cases, the benefactions of kings * * * 
sometimes we suspect that their stones were 
cemented by the sweat of the slave. This 
shrine is our very own giving, prayer upon 
prayer, mite upon mite, sacrifice upon sacri- 
fice. Could we have made it better, it would 
better be; could.we have built it sooner, 
it would not have waited until today. 

The most satisfying feature of the plan- 

ning and erection of this national shrine is 
the fact that its building was not a strict 
necessity. It is our luxury gift to Mary, 
over and above the ordinary call of Christian 
duty, as she, indeed, was Christ’s luxury 
gift to us, over and above, it would seem, 
the structural necessities of His church. 
“ For mass, for the sacraments, and for de- 
votion and the right honoring of God, there 
are many adequate churches almost every- 
where in this city and beyond it. None of 
us would be without the consolations of re- 
ligion were this area, Mary’s Acre, still the 
empty farmland it was a half a century ago, 
windswept and still unploughed by the con- 
tractor and the builders. 

The magnificent cathedral of St. Matthew 
fittingly houses the throne of jurisdiction 
here. The parish churches, and the splen- 
did edifices of religious communities give 
religion in Washington a unique Rome-like 
variety that has enriched the life of all of 
us. Nor did we build here from the mean 
and shoddy motive that others were building 
national churches and we could not be out- 
done by them. 

But the heart has its own necessities; the 
eyes of faith see vacancies in the complete- 
ness of Christian organization that cry out 
to be filled. And thus, although every parish 
in the land might have all the parochial 
buildings that it could possibly use, and 
every diocese its worthy cathedral, we needed 
the opportunity to express a more unselfish 
sacrifice, a more abundant generosity. 

This is what this shrine has tried to tell 
the world, sometimes in feeble whispers, 
sometimes in exuberant shouts, during these 
40 years since the great far-seeing Gibbons 
laid its cornerstone in the unpredictable 
world climate of the postwar year of 1920. 


YEARS OF LABOR 


Throughout these 40 years, this Lent of 
40 years, the Christian piety of many, now 
dead, and many more still living, has la- 
bored here amid hardships, disappointments, 
and unrecorded sacrifices. But today, be- 
loved brethren, is the “resurrection day” of 
Mary’s Shrine. “Let us be glad and rejoice 
therein.” “Unless the seed be buried in the 
earth, and wither it cannot fructify and 
spring up again.” 

An abandoned crypt almost, under an un- 
attractive roof, entered by makeshift ways 
over sticks and stones—this was what 
greeted the eyes of those who took the 
trouble to look for the National Shrine of 
And if a visi- 


had to tell him, in truth, that this seemed 
to be the symbol of the love of the Catholic 
people of the United States for the Mother 
of God. 
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Today “somebody's folly” exists to con- 
found the wise. Today somebody’s unreal- 
istic vision stands the realest thing of all. 
Reach out and touch these sturdy walls; 
caress with your eyes these lofty vaults. 

Mary knew, and we know, most of us, what 
occasioned the delays. Problems beyond the 
solution of anyone halted the incarnation 
of the dream. Oceans of heart-sickness 
surged around empty wheelbarrows and 
emptier purses. Zealous directors and others 
immediately concerned learned “the hard 
way” the lesson of submission to the will of 
God. But in each thinking Catholic heart, 
as we worshipped in the catacomb, there was 
the unwearying hope of someday seeing the 
cross in the clouds. Beloved brethren, this 
is the day. 

From this day on; the mood is changed. 
From this “truly blessed night’ we change 
our “de profundis” to “exultet.” “O felix 
cupla,” O truly happy fault from which has 
come this plessed night of fulfillment. 

From this day on, beloved brethren, no 
longer need we search the shadows of the 
Old Testament for texts befitting our assem- 
blies here, no longer quote the prophecies of 
penitential writings that mourn the lot of 
Sion in her exile. Rather we turn with joy 
to the end of the book where in the inspired 
words of the Apocalypse we find appropriate 
words of benediction. Can we not apply to 
this great day in the history of the faith 
in America the words of Mary’s first adopted 
child when he says: 


“I saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, 
Coming down out of Heaven from God, 
Prepared as a bride adorned for her hus- 

band. 
And I heard a great voice from the throne 
Saying: Behold the tabernacle of God with 


men; 
And He will dwell with them.” 


But, beloved brethren, let us not be carried 
away by the greatness of what here sur- 
rounds us. Let us keep in mind the sober- 
ing thought that “God dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.” “Unless the 
Lord buildeth the house, they labor in vain 
who build it.” Unless through these years of 
material construction we have been build- 
ing a temple to God and Mary within our 
hearts, better that this shrine be a classic 
ruin like the colosseum or the ancient won- 
ders of the world. 


HEAVEN AND EARTH 


But this can never be. This can never be 
because we meet here tonight not to praise 
ourselves but to pray for ourselves and for 
all we love. On this great day as we make 
our gift to Mary, is it conceivable that she 
will send us away without a special souvenir 
of our pilgrimage? And while we luxuriate 
in thoughts of heaven, will she let us forget 
the earthly blessings which this, of all our 
cities, so compellingly symbolizes? 

Down this broad avenue is another shrine, 
another dome. Surmounted by an image of 
freedom, the Capitol of ®ur country assures 
us that all is well. The path between the 
two unites them, but leaves them distinct 
and separate. May they remain so. While 
either stands, both shall stand. When 
either one is threatened, let the other 
tremble. 

Every so 6ften some one of superficial out- 
look, usually of sincere enough intent, runs 
up and down this symbolic avenue of which 
I speak singing outmoded songs about what 
they call separation of church and State. 
These prophets of gloom, these readers of 
long dead entrails, grow wearying at times; 
even sympathy can lose its smile when over- 
taxed. Let the location of this shrine and 
its carefully selected distance from the Capi- 
tol reassure them, faith can 


move mountains, it cannot be expected to 
shorten the distance between these two 
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domes. In this holy spot, on this signifi- 
cant occasion, let us sincerely and without 
equivocation declare before all that there 
can be no rivalry between our patriotic and 
spiritual loyalties, no competition for the 
Catholic in his roles as citizen and believer. 

But beloved brethren, we should add that 
Catholics do unite our church and our 
State—we unite them in our prayers. This 
monument we dedicate today is our endur- 
ing pledge of it. May our beloved country 
become even more worthy—because of our 
worth as loyal citizens—of God’s choicest 
benedictions: 


“Long may Our Land be bright 
With Freedom’s holy Light; 
Protect us by Thy Might 
Great God Our King.” 


‘ 





Thoughts on America’s Greatness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Msgr. 
Paul S. Schmid; chaplain of St. Mar- 
garet Hospital of Hammond, Ind., has 
forwarded to me the following editorial 
by Msgr. Leonard J. Fick. The thoughts 
set out therein reflect sentiments which 
few people remember of the great con- 
tributions our pioneers made to this land 
of liberty and freedom. 

A DREAM, A VISION, AND PROVIDENCE 
(By Msgr. Leonard J. Fick) 


These are days of thanksgiving—oficial 
and otherwise: days when Americans the 
country over thank God for a bountiful har- 
vest, for heavily laden tables, for the good 
things of this world with which He has so 
richly endowed them. 

And so they should: no nation has been 
more blessed. But man does not live by 
bread alone; and those who are scouting 
about for an even more generous manifesta- 
tion of the Creator’s goodness to us Amer- 
icans may well return thanks to the Almighty 
for the giants He has raised up through the 
years to dream the dreams and implement 
the vision that still guides America today. 

I am mindful of the black-robed padre 
who, more than two and a half centuries ago, 
climbed a hill overlooking the Gila River. 
It was evening as he unslung his telescope 
and stood there, alone, against the glory of a 
desert sunset. Far below him he saw the 
confluence of the Gila with the mighty Rio 
del Norte, the Colorado. And far into the 
western skies melted the golden haze of Cali- 
fornia. 

As Padre Eusebio Kino, tireless explorer, 
dauntless missionary to half a continent, 
watched the shadows grow longer, he con- 


- Jured up a vision of the lands that must lie 


beyond the confines even of a telescope. He 
saw a vision of a new Christendom, “a new 
Navarre wherein seven new kingdoms might 
replace the seven cities of Cibola which led 
Coronado on with his adventurous thou- 
sand in search of fabulous riches.” 

Even before Padre Kino climbed the crest 
of that hill, a young French Jesuit, Pere 
Marquette, sailing down the great rolling 
mass of Mississippi waters, had a similar 
vision; and before them both, men and saints 
like Isaac Jogues and John de Brebeuf looked 
far down the shadowy depths of Indian trails 
and saw the vast possibilities of a great and 
mighty nation. 
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From his mission station among the Hu- 
rons, Father Le Mercier, on April 5, 1637, pre- 
dicted: “And some day, long after we are 
dead, this may finally be a greater Christian 
people than the nations of Europe.” 

Now there’s a dream for you—and a vision: 
a dream that’s more than 300 years old. 

But the crapehangers,‘the gloom dispens- 
ers among us are quick to add that this 
dream is as much a dream today as it ever 
was, that it even now shows not the slightest 
promise of becoming a reality. 

I disagree. I could quote statistics on the 
millions of boys and girls in America who 
are not juvenile delinquents, whose names 
have never been on a police blotter. These 
same statistics would show a land dotted 
with millions of unbroken homes. There is 
no mass movement to leave these shores for 
greener pastures beyond the seas. In fact, 
most Americans have seen just enough of 
the vision fulfilled to give them the com- 
monsense to know that the ceiling here in 
their own country is spectacularly unlimited. 

For through the years, the men who have 
guided the ship of state that is the United 
States of America have shown themselves 
singularly devoted to making this American 
dream a reality. They have not always suc- 
ceeded, but they have never lost sight of the 
vision of greatness. 

In fact, this very aspect of the American 
way of life is brought home, with an emo- 
tional impact common only to novels, in 
Allen Drury’s current bestseller, Advise and 
Consent, a story of the pressures and forces, 
the counterpressures and counterforces, 
which dominate the political life of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Despite its varied cast of characters, all 
somehow caught up in the maelstrom of pol- 
itics, and despite its complex, though amaz- 
ingly interesting plot, the essence of Advise 
and Consent lies in the feeling the book cre- 
ates of Washington itself; the Washington 
Monument, rising splendidly into often 
darkening skies; the Lincoln Memorial, with 
its “charity toward all, with malice toward 
none”; the Capitol itself * * * its unending 
coffee breaks, its mile-long corridors, its 
cloakroom conversations, its private offices, 
where so much of the business of Govern- 
ment is carried on, and carried on so well 
and so devotedly * * * this city on the banks 
of the Potomac, where the ideals of human 
beings so often come into conflict with the 
ambitions of human beings, where the glori- 
ous dreams of human beirgs so often come 
into conflict with the baser desires of human 
beings, and where, through some magnificent 
providence of Almighty God, the ambitions 
and the desires so often end up serving the 
purposes of the dreams and the ideals. 

One of the fictional Senators in the novel 
shows something of the dedication of the 
men who carried forward the dream of Amer- 
ica when he told his colleague: “You’ve got 
to judge. You can’t sit still and allow your- 
self to be paralyzed by your own shortcom- 
ings, or by something you. may have done 
sometime, or by some past mistake. You’ve 
got to judge. You've been elected to judge, 
to advise and consent, and you've got to; and 
you’ve go to do it on your own conception 
of what is best for the country; and if you 
really love the country, you've got to stick 
with your judgment, no matter what.” 

The novel’s Senator Knox puts it equally 
well, this life of politics: “to seek, to strive, 
to serve—about ali, to serve; tend to the serv- 
ing, and the seeking and the striving will 
take care of themselves.” 

This Nation has been blessed, throughout 
its history, with an abundance of dedicated 
men and women who have placed their 
talents and their vision at the service of 
their country. To be sure, very few of them 
were knights in shining armor, totally with- 
out fear and without reproach; all were mere 
human beings, beset by their own vast 
problems and pressures, both from within 
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and from without. But God kept His eye on 
this experiment in democracy that is the 
United States of America, and by an alchemy 
known only to Him, He so presided over their 
ambitions and their work that the result is 
today a reason for pride and for thanks- 
giving. 

Small wonder that, a little less than a 
century ago one of the truly great leaders 
of this Natidn, Abraham Lincoln, should 
have publicly noted this fact in one of his 
Thanksgiving proclamations: 

“No human counsel hath devised, nor hath 
any mortal hand worked out these great 
things. They are the gracious gifts of the 
most high God, who, while dealing with us 
in anger for our sins, hath nevertheless 
remembered mercy.” 





Panamanian Anti-U.S. Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, following 
the attempted Panamanian mob inva- 
sions of the Canal Zone on November 3 
and 28, 1959, the coverage and interpre- 
tation of those crucial events in the 
press of the United States was generally 
inadequate. 

However, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, one of the great newspapers of the 
world, subsequently featured a series of 
three news stories by Mr. Ralph K. Skin- 
ner, special correspondent of the Moni- 
tor in the Canal Zone, who was a witness 
of much of the recent turmoil and is 
thoroughly grounded in the problems of 
the Panama Canal. ; 

In order that this informative series 
of articles thay be permanently recorded 
in the records of Congress, I include 
them as part of my remarks: 

[From The Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 
30, 1959] 
DovuBLE WaGe SCALE AIRED IN AwnTI-U.S. 
PANAMA RIOTS 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

PANAMA Ciry, PanaMéA,—Panamanian agi- 
tation against the United States includes 
demands for higher wages for Panamanian 
nationals employed by the U.S. Government 
in the Canal Zone. 

Panama concedes that its citizens working 
in the Canal Zone receive from 30 
to 200 percent higher salaries than they 
would receive in Panama for identical work. 
But even higher salaries are demanded. 

Panamanian officials have led their citi- 
zens to a disputed general belief that the 
1955 US. treaty with Panama calls 
for U.S. scale wages to be paid for 
all jobs in the Canal Zone. Actually the 
treaty says only that, in any given grade 
level, United States and Panamanian citi- 
zens Will receive the same basic wage. This 
is done in every case. 

WORKERS MISLED 

One great difficulty in Panama-United 
States relations, observers say, is that na- 
tional aspirations and treaty commitments 
are spoken of, published, and treated as one 


/ 


and the same thing, whereas they differ. 


greatly. 


Thus the working class here has been mis- 


led to expect something which the United 
States went on record in 1955 saying that it 
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would not do. Panama politicians insist 
that the United States is not complying with 
treaty provisions which in fact do not exist. 

A leading Panama newspaper published 
the complete text of the Senate hearing on 
the treaty. Included was testimony that the 
treaty did not require Panamanians to be 
paid U.S. rates of pay on all jobs, Also this 
statement, “It is clear that there is no ob- 
ligation to pay Panamanian employees US. 
wages except for those positions for which 
employees are normally recruited from the 
United States.” 

This is the true picture. Canal Zone policy 
is that for jobs which can be filled by locul 
recruitment, wages are based on prevailing 
Panama wages. 

For positions requiring U.S. recruitment 
because of lack of qualified applicants here, 
wages are based on U.S. standards for com- 
parable positions. . 

POLICY FOLLOWED 


This simple policy has been followed for 
some years. It is the same policy used by 
Panamanian firms who need specialized 
American employees and pay them U.S. wages 
while paying local Panama wages to local 
employees. It is done in Venezuela, Saudi 
Arabia, and wherever local employees do not 
meet the employment need. ; 

A Panamanian citizen in a Canal Zone job 
based on U.S. rates receives the same basic 
salary as an American citizen in the same 
position. : 

Something seldom discussed in Panama 
but essential to the subject is the matter 
of job qualifications. 

Panama's educational facilities do not ap- 
proximate U.S. standards in many fields. 
Actual experience for many types of Canai 
Zone jobs is not available in Panama. This, 
plus the lack of fluency in the English 
language, works against selection of Pana- 
manians for some Canal Zone positions. 

Appointments are based on civil service- 
type examinations. These prove difficult to 
many Panamanians who must compete with 
American citizens taking identical exami- 
nations. : 

Agitators’ aspirations are not always real- 
istic. As an example, discrimination is 
alleged because all Panama Canal pilots are 
American citizens, 


WAGE SCALES NOTED 


The minimum qualification is that a 
Panama Canal pilot hold a license as master, 
all oceans, unlimited and have commanded 
a@ good-sized ship for at least a year. It is 
claimed here that not one Panamanian citi- 
zen meets: these minimum qvyalifications, 
though Panama expects pilots to be em- 
ployed on a basis of nationality and not of 
ability. The U.S. view is that it cannot relax 
standards because of its responsibility -to 
transit 10,000 ships a year through the 
Panama Canal safely and expertly. 

As evidence of discrimination, figures were 
quoted recently showing that in 1958 Pana- 
manian citizens working in the Canal Zone 
averaged $150 a month while American. cit- 
izens averaged about $600. Because the two 
groups do not perform the same type of 
work, this alleged disparity would be equally 
true in Boston. or London. 

Because of their lack of specific training, 
Panamanians do the menial, helper-type un- 
skilled labor work in the Canal Zone. Wages 
for that work are low, but generally higher 
than in Panama. 

The United States brings American cit- 
izens to the Canal Zone only for jobs which 
cannot be filled locally. These include pro- 
fessionals in many fields, skilled craftsmen, 
licensed pilots, tugboat masters, and so on. 
Wages for this work are high. 

LOW PAY IN PANAMA 

Of course, wages in Panama are far in- 
ferior to those paid in the Canal Zone. 
Through many years the ruling families in 
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ve defeated all efforts for min- 
legislation. 
to distract nationals from see! wage 
in Panama by agitating for higher 
in the Canal Zone. 

month, tremendous popular pressure 
the National Assembly to pass a min- 
wage of 40 cents in this city and 
and 25 cents elsewhere. 

his applies to both private and govern- 
ment employees. Industrialiste forecast it 
will bankrupt the country. The government 
has paid as low as $25 monthly to em- 
ployees until November. 

In contrast, the minimum wage in the 
Canal Zone is 56 cents an hour and this is 
paid only to a handful of beginners who 
soon receive more. 

Americans were paid in gold coin and Pan- 
amanians and other foreigners in silver coin 
in the early days of the Canal Zone. The 
“silver workers” clung to Panamanians 
and was considered discriminatory, and 
Washington stopped use of the coins some 
years ago, 

In February 1959 a single wage scale was 
adopted in the Canal Zone uniting both 
Panamanian and U.S. workers on a single 
pay plan. This was done to eliminate cries 
of discrimination from Panama, but it has 
not succeeded in its object. 

Actually, many jobs once held by Ameri- 
can citizens now are being filled by Pana- 
manians. In Canal Zone hospitals, there 
are 11 highly placed doctors of Panamanian 
citizenship, some of them chiefs of clinics. 
They receive the same basic salary as their 
American citizen counterparts. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Dec. 1, 1959} 
Envy Seen Key In PANAMA 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

Panama Crry, PanwaMa.—There is one fac- 
tor that is basic to an understanding of the 
current antipathy toward the United States 
as reflected in Panama teday: How Pana- 
manians think and feel about persons living 
in thé U.S.-administered Canal Zone. 

It is no overstatement to write that there 
are many Panamanians who are envious of 
US. citizens in the Canal Zene. 

This has an important bearing on rela- 
tions between the two groups. 

In a speech made before an anti-United 
States demonstration in this capital city on 
November 28, a Panamanian leader spoke 
of the Canal Zone as a “paradise for U. S. 
citizens.” 

This state of economic grace may have 
been partially true several years ago when 
housing was subsidized, when there were 
frinige benefits including no income tax, and 
the Government stores had no profit motive. 

ZONE CONDITIONS 


Today income-tax-paying Americans in 
the Canal Zone consider they are unjustly 
bearing the full brunt of all concessions 
made to the increasing demands of Panama, 
which ts, as they term them, 
should be a national problem met by the 
American people at large. 

The Canal Zone seems to Panamanians a 
veritable paradise because everyone has a 
job, there is efficient polfee and fire protec- 
tion, exemplary sanitation, good housing at 
rentals which are not exorbitant, dependable 
utilities at fair prices, free education of high 
quality from kindergarten through high 
school, and medical facilities at moderate 
cost to workers. 

In addition, there are Government stores 
which make a substantial profit but not an 
exorbitant one. There ts freedom of speech, 
no visible political graft to be paid, and, 
generally, it is a community of law-abiding 
citizens. ‘ 
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CONTRAST NOTED 


The reverse of most of these factors is 
found in Panama, at least in this capital city. 
A great many Panamanians wish they could 
transplant themselves into the Canal Zone. 

To most Panamanians, the Canal. Zone 
seems to be a land of plenty in the midst of 
a desert of poverty, misery, crime, insta- 
bility, unfulfilled hopes, and lack of future. 
Under such circumstances, Panamanians 
cannot be condemned for their envy of what 
seem like Utopian conditions compared to 
their own. 

Panamanians consider that Americans 
look down on them. It is true that scores 
of Americans in the Canal Zone know 
Panamanian citizens only as servants, grass 
cutters, clerks in the stores, chauffeurs, etc. 
The rest of the Panamanians they know are 
shopkeepers—to Americans trading in 
Panama. A large number of Americans have 
no contact with cultured, upper class Pana- 
manians. 

In the same manner that Americans may 
be condescending to lower and middle class 
Panamanians, many of the top ruling families 
of Panamanians despise the average Amer- 
ican in the Canal Zone, considering him an 
overpaid ,craftsman or Government clerk. 
They have social interchange only with the 
very top Canal Zone officials. 

This means there is no communication be- 
tween average Americans in the Canal Zone 
and average Panamanians in Panama. It is 
more than just a language barrier; it is a 
barrier of customs and of social hurdles. 

Panamanians resent criticism of their na- 
tional customs by Americans, who speak out 
against prostitution as an important indus- 
try in Panama and ask searching questions 
about the profit of the Government-run 
lottery. 

Americans must bear the brunt of failing 
to promote better relationships in at least 
two ways: First is the refusal of many Amer- 
icans to learn and speak Spanish, the official 
language of Panama. Bilinguality would 
promote better relationships here. Second is 
the American attempt to measure the stunted 
growth of Panama by U.S. standards. 


AMERICANS WITHDRAW 


Canal Zone Americans might have more 
compassion for their Panamanian neighbors 
if they considered their polygenetic back- 
ground; their unbalanced Panamanian eco- 
nomic system which makes the rich rieher 
and the poor poorer; and the unequitable 
distribution of wealth, property, and op- 
portunities. 

While there never has been any consider- 
able amount of relations between Panama- 
nians and Americans in the Canal Zone, they 
have now been reduced to a trickle at the 
topmost official level. 

Whereas Americans once belonged to some 
social clubs in Panama, they now belong 
to fraternal clubs in the Canal Zone. Ameri- 
eans at large have withdrawn into their 
own highly integrated preserve. They feel 
they are not wanted in Panama. They are 
constantly reminded of this. 

Anyone who has lived on the isthmus for 
10 years or more has witnessed demonstra- 
tions against the United States. There were 
two in November, of great intensity, They 
are part of a deliberate anti-American build- 
up, to be discussed in the final article of 
this series. 


With language difficulties, little oppor- 
tunity to meet and to start friendships, 
little incentive to cultivate relation- 
ships, and with very real personal danger 
sometimes attached to visiting Panama, 
Americans are likely to withdraw even more. 

Even the contacts between officials of 
the Panama Government and the United 
States are seen as deteriorating, but for dif- 
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ferent reasons, mainly that of the United 
States not. making Panama feel important. 

Panama political patriarch, Don Enrique 
A. Jiménez, a former President, told this cor- 
respondent in October that a principal cause 
of friction between the United States and 
Panama was the lack of effective representa- 
tion here by the State Department, 

Since the use of facilities in the Canal 
Zone is restricted to U.S. Government em- 
ployees and their guests, it would appear 
that one way to improved relations must lie 
with Panama’s offering attractions for 
Americans in the zone, observers here believe. 

If they can be attracted into Panama once 
more and do not feel the atmosphere of 
hate and belligerency now existing, better 
relations’ may be established. Any full in- 
terchange between Panamanians and Ameri- 
cans in the Canal Zone may be conditioned 
upon a change in the social system of Pan- 
ama which would allow the formation of a 
substantial middle class—something in the 
order of opposite numbers to the rank and 
file of Americans in the Canal Zone. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 
8, 1959] 


ANTI-U.S. CAMPAIGN TRACED IN PANAMA 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 


PANAMA, PANAMA.—Communist agitation 
may be the easiest explanation for anti- 
American sentiment in Panama, but it is 
not the correct one, according to the con- 
sensus of observers here. 

Nor can the Panama agitation be consid- 
ered as based solely on antigringoism. The 
typical’ Latin American resentment is based 
on envy of the “have nots” for those who 
“have,” according to close observers here. 
Throughout the hemisphere, many American 
citizens have unthinkingly flaunted a stand- 
ard of living so far above their neighbors 
that anti-American envy and resentment 
are widespread in Latin America. 

In Panama, there is something more. 

The concentration of about 5,000 Ameri- 
can citizen employees in the transplanted 
typical U.S. community known as_ the 
Canal Zone brings a spotlight on _ this 
area. Living as close to a stateside manner 
as. possible, these Americans have a stand- 
ard of living astronomically higher than 
that of the average Panama citizen. Pan- 
amanians are in the Canal Zone 24 hours 
a day, observing and, part of that time, 
envying. 

PLANNING SEEN 


But the crux of the matter is that anti- 
American sentiment in Panama is a planned 
affair, close observers say, the result of a 
deliberate hate campaign during the past 
few years in which press and radio propa- 
ganada has been bulwarked by political 
speeches and inflammatory incitement. 

It is accepted by observers here that the 
purpose is to use Uncle Sam as a whipping 
boy for Panamanian discontent over chaotic 
conditions in this Nation. The unrest of the 
people has been channeled away from the 
ruling families which have exploited them, 
monopolized industry and commerce, and 
perpetuated themselves in political office. 
The distraction has been the United States. 

Panamanian political leaders have diverted 
the pressure of public opinion from their 
own failures by focusing discontent on the 
United States, by blaming the United States 
for its economic and other distress, these 
observers declare. 


TWO ANGLES STRESSED 


Two angles have been stressed in the anti- 
American propaganda here. First is an 
appeal to the nationalistic tendencies of the 
Panama people. This has been done by de- 
manding that the United States recognize 
Panamanian sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
in every facet, not just titular sovereignty. 
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The issue selected is one where the United 
States cannot capitulate with honor. It 
provides a continuing trouble spot. 

The real issue, in the view of observers 
here, is money—U.S. money, and lots of it. 
It is problematical whether the man in the 
street will be any better off if the United 
States pays Panama $2 million or $50 mil- 
lion annually. The record shows that in 
the past several years, with ‘constantly 
larger national budgets, the people have not 
been benefited significantly, but have suf- 
fered increased unemployment, poverty, and 
a deep sense of futility. 

Various demands are being made on the 
United States by Panama, but all are basic- 
ally the same—more money. Whether it is 
a 50-50 split of the Panama Canal’s gross 
income, a greatly increased annuity, more 
pay for Panamanian workers in the Canal 
Zone, a captive market in the Canal Zone 
for Panamanian products regardless of qual- 
ity or price, or even threats of nationaliza- 
tion of the Panama Canal—all demand that 
more money flow into Panama for the domi- 
nant Panamanian families. 


CALLED PRESSURE TOOL 


The anti-American sentiment so deliber- 
ately generated here is merely a tool to’exert 
pressure on the United States for economic 
concessions, it is gemerally agreed here. 
With Panama so patently an underdog in 
size and economy, and with its general back- 
wardness, the United States faces interna- 
tional censure when Panama cries it is being 
“mistreated by the imperialistic colossus of 
the north.” 

The United States, observers say, is ham- 
pered in the situation by three factors: The 
weakness of the Panama Government, the 
political control of the Panama press, and 
the weakness and ineptitude of some State 
Department representatives. 

During many years, the Government of 
Panama has been an instrument of the 
ruling class used to protect and enhance its 
vested interests, political observers. note. In 
doing so, it frequently incurs the wrath of 
the people and of nonruling class opposition. 


PRESS ROLE NOTED 


BecaubBe of its weakness, the administra- 
tion of Panama is a mere facade, according 
to most observers here. They say the ad- 
ministration is so fully occupied in en- 
deavoring to stay in power that it dare not 
attempt any defense of the United States. 

Majority opinion here is that the Panama 
Government has taken no action to combat 
the anti-American press and radio campaign 
but some administration leaders have pro- 
moted it. 

The press has played a vital role in build- 
ng up anti-American tension. In Panama, 
the Spanish-language press is a political 
weapon, not a business enterprise. If news- 
papers make money, so much the better, but 
it appears here that often they exist pri- 
marily for the purpose of controlling public 
opinion, to manipulate the people in the 
direction chosen by the publishers. 

With one anti-American individual con- 
trolling the majority of the newspapers and 
influencing most of the ethers, the United 
States has no means to rebut the hate cam- 
paign. 

Many North Americans here think that 
Panama already has received more than its 
fair share of handouts and appeasements. 

Even the most hopeful American citizens 
on the Isthmus of Panama do not foresee 
any time when United States-Panama rela- 
tions can be on an even keel. 

Because of the increasing harassment of 
the Unted States by Panama, it is considered 
possible that the United States may look 
with favor on internationalization of the 
Panama Canal under the United Nations or 
some similar international body. 
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United States Faces Ruinous Fore'sn 
Trade—Will Russia-China Become 
World “Discount Houses?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE.HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the length and breadth of the United 
States there is growing concern as ex- 





ports decrease and the flood of foreign 


imports increases, displacing the mar- 
kets for American-made products both 
at home and abroad. 

Accelerating this situation is the 
movement of American capital abroad 
for the establishment of factories from 
which come additional low-cost 
products. To top it all off, hundreds of 
millions of dollars are extracted each 
year from American taxpayers and sent 
abroad to support the economies of 
countries whose products are over- 
running U.S. labor, industry, and 
agriculture. 

Now comes the drive to open the doors 
to allout trade with Russia. Next will 
be Communist China. In no case, Rus- 
sia, China or any of the nations consti- 
tuting the so-called free world can US. 
labor, industry, or agriculture, operating 
on anything approaching free enter- 
prise, compete on a cost basis. It is 
easy to invoke ¢he argument of competi- 
tion,« but how can there be true 
competitiveness when almost all ele- 
ments of cost in foreign production are 
substantially below costs in this 
country? 

Sharing the concern of all thoughtful 
citizens as to how the productive plant 
of this nation can thrive in this uncom- 
petitive climate is the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business whose 
vice president, Edward Wimmer, points 
out in a published article some of the 
reasons why U.S. export-import trade 
faces ruin. The article by Mr. Wimmer 
follows: 

Counters were piled high with hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of foreign made 
merchandise during the Christmas buying 
season, One department store executive re- 
marking: “It was difficult to find something 
made in America, in some of our depart- 
ments.” 

Recently, I again picked up a little Ameri- 
can flag beside my plate at a banquet, and 
on the bottom it read: “Made in Japan.” I 
bought a scarf in Seattle with the map of 
Washington on it, and in the corner it bore 
the same inscription. An operator of a local 
drug store told me the ,totem poles made 
by the Indians are now being duplicated to 
sell at half the price. I looked at a 
cigarette lighter, exact duplicate of an 
American made, for one-third cost of U.S. 
product. 

This past year saw nearly $200 million in 
sales of foreign made women’s wear. The 
busy Japanese passed the 4 million mark in 
radio sales. Over half U.S. sales of portable 
typewriters came over our borders, and it is 
estimated that 95 percent of all china sold 
this past year was foreign made. 
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From Kong has come ship loads of 
blouses, men’s suits, gloves, and shirts. Since 
foreign manufacturers American) 
are buying cotton 8 cents a pound lower than 
domestic manufactured, 1960 is expected to 
see even greater invasion of U.S. textile busi- 
ness. Consider the startling figure of 20 
million pairs of leather shoe imports in 1959, 
and don’t overlook the fact that more and 
more of these imports are coming from sub- 
sidiaries of American manufacturers. Said 
the Boot & Shoe Workers Union, in 2 special 
bulletin on imports: 

“When big American,shoe manufacturers; 
operating their own chains of retail stores, 
are the leading importers, promoters, and 
sellers of foreign made shoes, their pre- 
tended consternation over imports cannot be 
sincere. If they would withhold promotions 
of imports and intensify promotion of their 
‘own domestic product, they would better 
equalize our import-export balance of trade.” 

Congressman H. R. Gross, Iowa, reports: 
“Faye Bennison, a former Cedar Falls citi- 
zen, went to California and opened a semi- 
porcelain plant. Three years ago the plant 
hired 2,000 people. Today the plant is closed, 
jobs are gone, building sold. It could not 
compete with Japan. Seventeen other 
china and porcelain plants in California are 
closed.” 

American firms are stampeding to ae 
countries. Fifty tire plants have been estab- 
lished, The outboard motor business 
will soon be lost to the United States, and - 
they'll come in here by the thousands from 
plants that, didn’t cost American promoters 
a nickel. Yet our officials are talking about 
easier taxation on U.S. earnings invested 
aboard, putting us in the position of financ- 
ing our own destruction. 

Some 5 years ago this column said—"“look 
out for China and Russia—the upcoming 
world discount houses.” We quoted Russian 
leaders as saying the big war to come was 
on the economic front—and “we’ll win it.” 
Allen Dulles now says that both countries 
will be “trading anything and dumping any- 
thing if it advances communism or helps to 
destroy the West.” 

Look at the Texas oil fields where the 
small operators and wildcatters are being 
frozen out by petroleum imports, 
more and more of the business to the 
who have billions invested in foreign coun- 
tries. Oil imports are now about 25 percent 
of U.S. markets, with domestic producers be- 
ing held down to a few days production each 
month. The bigs can stand it and gear re- 
strictions to tax benefits,-but the smalls lose 
their shirts. 

Such is the story in every field of business 
today. The smalls losing their shirts—not 
only to the bigs at home but to their sub- 
sidiaries abroad. The answer, a real fight to 
establish our free enterprise system on a 
basis of fair wages, fair prices and fair 
profits—with tariff walls high enough to in~ 
sure fair competition, and relentless war 
against undue growth of power in agricul- 
ture, industry, finance, labor, and govern- 
ment. If you have better ideas, let’s hear 
them. 





Children’s Milk Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 
Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, yesterday I introduced a bill to 
increase the amount of Commodity 
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Credit Corporation funds which can be 
used for the children’s milk program 
during the 1960 and 1961 fiscal years. 
Under the provisions of my bill, the au- 
thorization for this program would be 
increased from $81 to $85 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and from 
$84 to $90 million for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961. 

The increased authorization will be 
necessary if the children’s milk program 
is to fulfill the bright promise of the 
program’s 6-year history. During the 
1954-55 school year, the first that the 
children’s milk program was in opera- 
tion, 41,094 schools used 449,800,000 half 
pints of milk. Since that time, both the 
number of schools participating and the 
amount of milk consumed have shown 
a steady and gratifying increase. 
Throughout’ the 1958-59 school year, 
some 80,000 schools and child-care in- 
stitutions took part in the program, and 
the children drank 2,175 million half 
pints of milk. 

These figures do not include the sum- 
Mer camps, which became eligible to 
benefit from the program under the 
provisions of a bill I introduced and 
which was enacted into law in 1956. The 
+ following year, 2,220 camps participated 
in the program. By 1958, the number 
had gone up to 3,026. 

Mr. Speaker, as successful as the chil- 
dren’s milk program has been during 
its first 6 years, it still reaches barely 
half of oun Nation’s schoolchildren. 
Nutritionists agree that milk is nature’s 
most nearly perfect food. I feel it is 
vitally important for the children of our 
country to be provided with a sufficient 
amount of wholesome milk in order to 
strengthen their bodies as they grow to 
maturity and take their rightful places 
in our democratic society. 

This can hardly be accomplished un- 
less. sufficient funds are made available 
so the children’s milk program can keep 
pace with rising school enrollment as 
well as encouraging additional schools to 
join this worthwhile program. For a 
school which is considering taking part 
in the children’s milk program, nothing 
could be.more discouraging than the fear 
that the funds for the program might 
run out in the middle of the school 
year—or the fear that the reimburse- 
ment. rate to the schools might be cut. 

At the present time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s maximum reimbursement rate 
to schools which offer milk to children as 
@ separately priced item is 4 cents per 
half-pint in schools serving type A 
launches under the national school pro- 
gram. In schools serving milk but not 
the lunches, the maximum reimburse- 
ment rate is 3 cents per half pint. 

Mr. Speaker, I was very disturbed to 
learn that the funds now authorized for 
the children’s milk program for the 
1959-60 school year will not be sufficient 
to cover the increased number of chil- 
dren and schools participating in the 
program. As a result, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced that, 
effective March 1, 1960, the maximum 
reimbursement rate will be cut by half 
a cent per half pint of milk in both 
categories. 
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If the reimbursement rate to schools 
goes down, naturally the price the school 
children or the school districts have to 
pay for the milk will go up. This will 
result in a decrease in milk consump- 
tion in the schools, particularly among 
children from low-income families. And 
they are the children who need the milk 
the most becaun: they are very likely not 
getting enough milk at home. 

These are not mere conjectures on my 
part. During the first year the chil- 
dren’s milk program was in operation, 
numerous federally financed research 
projects were undertaken to discover 
problems which might hinder the apid 
and effective expansion of the program 
and to explore new and effective ways 
of increasing milk consumption. ' 

In my home State of Wisconsin, we 
cooperated in the study of price reduc- 
tion. The Wisconsin experiment proved 
conclusively that: First, reduced prices 
resulted in increased numbers of chil- 
dren drinking milk at school; second, 
the greater the price reduction, the 
greater was the increase in consump- 
tion; and third, the increased milk con- 
sumption at school was new consump- 
tion, not a replacement. of home con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Speaker, another study conducted 
in St. Louis, Mo., during the 1955-56 
school year shows beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that children from low-income 
families would be hardest hit by an in- 
crease in the amount of money they have 
to pay for milk at school. When the 
Federal reimbursement to the schools 
participating in the children’s milk pro- 
gram was applied toward the reduction 
of the price of milk to the children, the 
pupils in the low-income districts in- 
creased milk consumption by 171 per- 
cent. Milk consumption by children in 
the middle-income districts went up 157 
percent, but the increase by pupils in 
the high-income areas was only 44 per- 
cent. 

We are lucky to live in a land which is 
blessed with an abundance of food. But 
this blessing of abundance carries with 
it a large responsibility. ‘There is little 
excuse for malnutrition in this country, 
and even less excuse when it comes to 
our children. I would not have it on 
my conscience that I deprived any school 
kids of needed milk through short- 
sighted economy. I am sure my col- 
leagues share my feelings and will sup- 
port my bill to increase the funds for 
the children’s milk program so it can 
continue the job it has been doing so 
well. 





The Late Steven V. Carter 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1960 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I did 


not know STEVEN CarTER for a long time. 
He sat in this body for a single session, 
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demeanor and work made it obvious that 
his death is a great loss to his district, 
State, and Nation. I pay tribute to him 
as a man of devotion to his country who 
in the space of a year won the esteem 
of his colleagues and promised to be a 
great legislator. : 

STEVEN CARTER served his Nation in 
many ways: aS an officer in the U.S. 
Navy, as a leader in Boy Scout work, as 
an active layman in the Christian 
Church, and as a citizen fulfilling civic 
responsibility. For 10 years prior to his 
election he was a worker in the political 
activity of his district. 

I think he will be long remembered 
here despite his short tenure; and that 
memory -will be one of a fine, outstand- 
ing American who’gave great service to 
his Nation. I extend to his family my 
deepest sympathy for their great loss. 





Problems Facing the Congress 





_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been printed in newspapers and periodi- 
cals since the first of the year heralding 
a booming, exciting and progressive 10- 
year period in our future. We hope that 
all the good predictions will come true. 
But, I submit, Mr. Speaker, that before 
we can go forward with a new blueprint 
for the sixties, we must finish some of 
those tasks left undone in the last de- 
cade. In this session of Congress we 
must not let ourselves be sidetracked 
by false issues. ‘ 

Some of the issues with which we must 
deal effectively are social security, agri- 
culture and food for peace, interest rates 
and fiscal policy, education and school 
construction grants, and re-evaluation 
of our defense programs. My views on 
these problems are outlined below: 


1. SOCIAL SECURITY 


In my travels through the district, I 
was struck with the fact that far too 
many of our older people—those who 
have made this society great—are not 
enjoying the wealth and prosperity of 
our society. We must drastically revise 
our present social security laws to enable 
our older citizens who desire to work to 
be given the chance to work without 
being penalized. It is becoming increas- 
ingly obvious that some form of national 
health insurance scheme must be worked . 
out which will help all of our older citi- 
zens. For example, there are some 4 or 
5 million people over age 65 and women 
over age 62 who are not eligible for so- 


~ cial security benefits, although they have 


contributed to the system for many years, 
and although they are incapacitated for 
life. I believe that the present require- 
ment that one must have worked under 
social security for a least 5 years out of 
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the 10 years before becoming disabled 
should be revised. 
2. INTEREST RATES AND FISCAL POLICY 


The Federal Reserve Banks and the 
Treasury Department are following inde- 
pendent and often mutually contradic- 
tory policies. Our Federal credit policies 
must be integrated lest: we stifle economic 
growth while continuing the aimless road 
to inflation. We must create a na- 
tional monetary and credit council which 
would include the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and heads 
of the other lending agencies. 

The policy of high interest rates as set 
out by the administration are not stop- 
ping inflationary tendencies, but they are 
stifling competition and economic 
growth. From the little businessman in 
northeast Iowa to the high-powered eco- 
nomics professor, to the corporation 
executive who makes $100,000 a year, 
there is an awareness of the fact that 
only the giant corporations have easy 
access to money at all times regardless 
of interest rates. However, high interest 
rates destroy the chance for small busi- 
nesses to borrow, compete and grow since 
these groups depend on readily availa- 
ble money at reasonable interest rates in 
order to be able to borrew for expansion 
purposes. 

The surest way to destroy small busi- 
ness and continue the road to monopoly 
and the surest way to destroy the small 
farmer is by encouraging and keeping a 
tight money program. 

3. EDUCATION AND SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Congress should authorize and appro- 
priate more money for more classrooms 
and higher teacher pay scales. Nation- 
ally we are short some 140,000 class- 
rooms and our teachers are woefully un- 
derpaid. If this Congress does not pass 
the kind of legislation in education which 
will give this Nation more scientists and 
engineers, philosophers and social scien- 
tists, we will cease to be a first-rate 
power. This Congress must make the 
school bells ring loud and clear for bet- 
ter schools and teachers, rather than 
have those same bells toll for a nation 
that prefers to spend more on cigarettes 
and cosmetics than on education. 

4. DEFENSE 


This year Congress must take a long, 
hard look at its defense budget. Sixty- 
seven percent of the taxpayer’s dollar is 
spent on defense and defense-related ex- 
penditures. It is clear that we are over- 
spending in some areas and not spending 
enough in other areas. There are over 
$34 billion in military goods which have, 
in the last few years, been taken out of 
use and circulation by the Armed Forces. 

Every dollar that is wasted in our 
national defense program and every dol- 
lar that is unnecessary takes away 
money which could be better spent in 
making our society richer and freer than 
any that has ever been known. 

5. AGRICULTURE AND FOOD FOR PEACE 


An international food for peace pro- 
gram through the United Nations that 
will get the food out of the storage bins 
and into the stomachs of the hungry of 
the world must be initiated. There is 
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nothing more disgraceful to the United 
States than the fact that we have $10 
billion worth of food and fiber resources 
rotting in our storage bins while a bil- 
lion people are on the edge of starvation. 

A thorough investigatiorf is called for 
in the price structures of food resources. 
This Congress must explode the myth 
that the farmer is living off the fat of 
the land. We must study how it is that 
with a $10 billion food surplus on hand, 
paid for by the American taxpayer, the 
farmer’s income has been lower than it 
has been in 18 years and, furthermore, 
why the consumer is paying more for 
food than he has ever paid before. 

Mr. Speaker, when we have finished 
these tasks, then we will be ready for the 
adventure of the sixties. 





Extend Soil Bank, Encourage Gradual 
Farm Bank To Reduce Overhanging 
Farm Surplus 





' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major responsibilities of this Congress 
concerns farm legislation. The present 
overhanging crop surplus constitutes a 
threat which cuts across every segment 
of our economy and confronts not only 
the Nation’s farmers but all Americans. 

For that reason, I believe that one of 
the first priorities on the agenda of the 
Congress is ta determine how best to 
reduce the crep surplus. 

One of the: Nation’s most important 
farm programs is the conservation re- 
serve, known. as the soil bank. This 
legislation is necessary as one of the most 
acceptable means of reducing production 
by placing acres in idleness. 

The Soil Bank Act is due to expire. 
On the opening day of this second session 
of Congress, I introduced legislation to 
extend the program for the next 5 years. 
I believe that we must continue the land 
retirement program which attempts to 
balance production with consumption, 
and in these remarks I would like to de- 
tail the various features of this legisla- 
tion. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
viewed the conservation reserve as an 
opportunity to remeye the greatest num- 
ber of acres from production with the 
funds appropriated by Congress. I be- 
lieve this concept is faulty. Tomy mind, 
we should remove not necessarily the 
greatest number of acres, but the more 
productive acres, in order to cut down 
the surplus. An increased effort must be 


made to retire land of higher productive . 


capacity into the conservation reserve 
than has been the case in the past. I 
believe the legislation I have introduced 
neny ee the incentive to accomplish this 
end. 

In addition to extending the life of the 
program for 5 years, my bill would set 
up a goal for the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture of $150 million per year to take in 
contracts with producers for additional 
conservation reserve acreage, including 
cost of mater and services. ‘ 

Also the bill provides that the Sec<- 
retary would not “enter into contracts 
with producers which would result in 
increasing the number of acres of land 
in the conservation reserve by more 
than 10 million acres in any year.” 
This means that it will take from 3 to 
5 years for sufficient land to be taken 
out of production by soil banking entire 
farms. It is necessary to take this time, 
so that communities are able to adjust 
to the program. I believe that this pro- 
gram will be of interest to older farmers 
who are still active, but planning for 
eventual retirement. 

To my mind, the practice of soil bank- 
ing entire farms ranks as the most effi- 
cient, effective way to cut production. 
If only a part of a farm is taken out of 
production, the labor and capital form- 
erly used on. the idled portion goes into 
increased output on the remaining acres. 

The practice of retiring whole farms 
has two great advantages. . First, the 
program is the least expensive one for 
the taxpayers. Secondly, the program 
at the same time provides more income 
to the farmers who will remain in farm- 


The legislation I have introduced con- 
tains a provision of the 1956 act, to 
prevent the soil banking of land in rec- 
lamation projects and the placing of 
price supports on any crops raised on 
such land. . I believe that the cost of our 
farm program could be reduced as well 
as crop production if vast reclamation 
projects, bringing new land into pro- 
duction, could be at least temporarily 
halted. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this legisla- 
tion will be endorsed by this Congress 
and that a program of increasing value 
to America can continue to operate. 





Ever-Loving Friends of the Little Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Detroit Free Press on De- 
cember 25, 1959, in regard to fair trade 
legislation. 

Ever-LOvING FrIenpDs OF THE LITTLE Man 

Another fair trade lav has been intro- 
duced in the U.S. Congress. The bill would 
permit manufacturers to fix retail prices 
of their goods for retailers. 

The controversy over price fixing has been 
of long-standing duration. Although the - 
legislative actions and court decisions are 
numerous, the outcome in every legal test 
has been in favor of competitive-minded 
storekeepers and consumers, 

The courts struck down a 1937 law that 
empowered States, 45 of which did so, to 
enact fair trade laws applicable to those 
merchants who signed agreements with 








manufacturers. In the early fifties, Con- 
gress authorized the States to try again, 
with a law binding even those who.refused 
to sign agreements with manufacturers. In 
the last 5 years, sueh laws have been held 
unconstitutional in 15 States. . 

How strange it is to see men who, pub- 
licly proclaiming a great regard for the con- 
sumers, are in the forefront of most fights 
against price fixing by manufacturers (as in 
the current investigation into drug prices) 
but who support mass price fixing that 
would banish from retailing much of the 
competitiveness through which the con- 
sumer benefits. 

Even a small amount of belief in an eco- 
nomically free market, with its carefully 
balanced controls in the hands of those who 
support it through their considered pur- 
chases, should make price fixing of any kind 
extremely distasteful to those Congressmen 
who profess to represent that powerful in- 
dividual whom they dub and cajole as the 
little man, 





William C. Hull, Executive Assistant to 
the U.S. Civil Service Commissioners, 
September 23, 1891, to December 23, 
1959 
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\ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, when I came to Washington in 1921 
@s a young Member of Congress, one of 
the men in the Civil Service Commission 
who was very understanding and always 
ready to render any service within’ the: 
limits of the Civil Service regulations 
was William C. Hull, the executive assist- 
ant to the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, a position to which he had been 
appointed under the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson, and it was with much 
sadness that I learned of his passing. 

Mr. Hull had served during adminis- 
trations of 9 Presidents and under 30 of 
the 48 Civil Service Commissioners in 
the 76-year history of CSC. The occa- 
sion of his golden anniversary in Federal 
service was marked informally by CSC 
Officials and employees in September 
1958, with a reception at which. Harris 
Ellsworth, then Chairman of the Com- 
mission, paid tribute to Mr. Hull on be- 
half of the CSC staff. 

All but 3 weeks of Mr. Hull’s long serv- 
ice had been with the Civil Service Com- 
mission. He entered Federal service on 
September 18, 1908, with the Patent 
Office, serving there until October 3 of 
the same year. On October 5, 1908, he 
started work as a messenger at $360 a 
year for the Commission. He became 
executive assistant to the Commissioners 
on October 18, 1917. 

Mr. Hull’s long and able service 
brought him many commendations.° 
Among them was a golden anniversary 
salute from Representative Joun L. 
McMiItian, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina, in an extension of remarks printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. “I think 





every Member of Congress who has had 
occasion to transact any business with 
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the Civil Service Commission during the 
time he or she has been a Member of 
Congress, will agree with me that Mr. 
William Hull, who has so ably served for 
a number of years as executive assistant 
to the Commission, is one of our most 
outstanding public servants,’ Represent- 
ative McMILLAN said. “Because of his 
experience accumulated over the years 
and his close associations with Commis- 
sioners, he is a frequent and authorita- 
tive source of information to Members of 
Congress, high-ranking department and 
agency officials, representatives of union 
and veteran groups.” 

The Commission gave formal recogni- 
tion to his many contributions to the 
Federal service by presenting him a spe- 
cial citation for outstanding devotion to 
the public service at the Commission’s 
diamond anniversary awards ceremony 
on January 16, 1958. He was named 
“civil servant of the year’ by AMVETS 
in 1959. 

Despite his long and distinguished ca- 
reer with the Civil Service Commission, 
which reflected great credit upon the 
Civil Service, he never worried about 
titles or grades for himself and at the 
time of his death he still held a grade 
14, although he was assistant to the U.S. 
Civil Service Commissioners. His one 
great interest was upholding the dignity 
and integrity of the Civil Service itself 
and interesting himself in seeing that 
other employees were justly recognized. 

A native of Arlington County, Va., Mr. 
Hull was long active in community af- 
fairs. He served on the boards of trus- 
tees of the Arlington Community Chest 
and Arlington Hospital Association and 
as vice president of the latter, and as 
secretary of the Leeway Citizens Asso- 
ciation. He has been a delegate to the 
Arlington County Civic- Federation and 
to the Inter-Federation Council, during 
this time serving as president of the fed- 
eration and chairman of the council. He 
was also a charter member of Lodge 32 
of the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees and a member of Local 
No. 2, National Federation of Federal 
Employees. 

He is survived by his wife, Gladys, of 
their home, 2255 North Powhatan Street, 
Arlington; two daughters, Mildred Page, 
Annandale, and Marguerite Oakley, Arl- 
ington; two brother and four sisters to 
whom, I know, my colleagues join in an 
expression of deep sympathy. 





Who’s Running the Shop? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
apparently it is becoming popular for the 
members of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to prejudge the work of this 2d 
session of the 86th Congress as solely 
seeking political advantage for the na- 
tional elections this coming November. 
I do not believe our work here in the 
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House of Representatives, under Demo- 
cratic leadership for the past 5 years, to 
help solve the problems of our people 
and our country can flippantly be dis- - 


missed as politics. I am _ confident 
that Democrats will continue to work for 
constructive solutions to our problems 
and if this is also good politics our peo- 
ple will recognize it in good time. 

The fundamental difference, it seems, 
between the Republican administration 
and the Congress led by Democrats lies 
in the fact that the Democrats have 
worked hard to formulate positive pro- 
grams for progress here at home and 
for substantial strengthening of our de- 
fense posture abroad and we stand fully 
responsible for our work. During these 
same years the Republican administra- 
tion has offered our people almost every- 
thing except genuine leadership and 
responsibility. 

Columists Walter Lippmann and Rob- 
ert W. Akers, editor of the Beaumont 
(Tex.) Enterprise, have asked: ‘“Who’s 
running the shop?” It is a penetrating 


question and the fact that two unusually. 


well-informed members of the press are 
unable to pin the responsibility for de- 
cision or lack of decision on the Presi- 
dent or any member of the administra- 
tion is particularly disturbing. This 
type of administration does not 
strengthen our democracy. 

I would like to submit for the atten- 
tion of our colleagues Mr. Akers’ column 
of January 3, 1960, in which he réviews 
Dr. Lippmann’s column of the previous 
day and asks the pertinent questions: 
Who is really responsible for the admin- 
istration—Who’s running the shop? 

Ir’s Like THISs— 


Walter Lippmann’s column in this spot 
yesterday made it appear the American peo- 
ple have taken leave of political reality and 
soared off on a flight of fantasy. 

He writes about Mr. Eisenhower becoming 
a sort of kingship symbol to the Nation, 
about him occupying a position up there in 
the clouds, clear above partisan concern, 
floating lightly above such mundane duties 
as administering the Government. 

He says the citizens themselves have cre- 
ated this lighter-than-air quality for him in 
@ burst of veneration which places Mr. 
Eisenhower in state unique among all our 
Presidents. 

And Mr. Lippmann may be exactly right, 
in fact, I’m afraid he is exactly right. 

If he is, then we'd better quit sniffing the 
“happy-powder” and ask a very important 
question: Who’s running the shop? 

Hero worship’s fun and all that. Emo- 
tional jags provide relief for tension, true. 

But Mr. Lippmann’s thought on who's in 
charge of the Government is a vague refer- 
ence to the “ministers” taking the blame, 
while Mr. Eisenhower, living in another 
world, receives only adulation, like Queen 
Elizabeth bestowing regally distant waves 
upon admiring ‘throngs. 

What ministers? To whom do we turn 
before the Federal system becomes even more 
like the early day aviation story: “Who, me? 
I thought you were flying the plane.” 

By Mr. Eisenhower's own definition, infla- 
tion is a serious threat to our economic sys- 
tem, yet in the 7 years since he took office 
inflation has grown steadily without one 
serious action on the part of the White House 
to check it. Words, yes, but not action. 

Mr. Eisenhower has deolared over and over 
that the steel strike could be disastrous to 
American business, but he has never yet exer- 
cised aggressive leadership nor used the tre- 
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mendous weight which the presidential of- 
fice once carried as a means compelling set- 
tlement in the public interest. 

Lately, we have seen allusions to the Vice 
President getting into the act and holding 
conferences with the Secretary of Labor to- 
ward possible strike settlement. The Vice 
President is most hesitant to talk afterward, 
preserving a politically strategic position 
which will enable him to step up and take 
credit if things do break right, or hastily 
abandon ship if the vessel’s about to sink. 

But the question of who’s hands (if any- 
one’s) are on the controls goes unanswered. 

Mr. Eisenhower took over the presidency 
with loud ‘sounding of the trumpets about 
reducing the national debt. Now it’s higher 
than ever. 

There were logical hopes that, as a career 
military man, he could bring some unity into 
the Pentagon? more efficiency into arma- 
ment expenditures. Interservice rivalries 
have now been projected clear into outer 
space, there still is colossal waste and dupli- 
cation in military spending; firm civilian 
control over the Armed Forces is lacking. 

The farm surplus has grown steadily and 
no one seems to have any idea of what to 
do about it. What was a national scandal 
when Mr. Eisenhower took over has now 
become a world scandal: We send our Presi- 
dent over the globe talking about peace and 
better living while we stay home greedily 
clutching a mountain of food we don’t know 
what to do with. 

Those are some of the problems—and 
they’re ones which can destroy the country 
if someone doesn’t act decisively. 

All right, so Lippmann’s right. So Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is now King Ike and we 
have no right to place the responsibility on 
him. 

Then who is responsible? 

Vice President Nrxon? 

I'll go along with Prime Minister Nrxon— 
if he asserts his position. But this business 
of the Vice President holding somewhat 
covert conferences on issues which normally 
are the serious concern of the President of 

, the United States, yet keeping just detached 
enough not to get hurt if things go wrong— 
that won’t answer the question either. 

On the other hand, if the plan is to let 
the Vice President do the President’s job, 
taking credit in the 1960 campaign in case 
of success, then Lippmann’s lofty talk of the 
President being above nolitics comes crash- 
ing down into the dusty arena of slug-it-out 
vote-getting. 

By the Lippmann theory, then, America 
enters a strange sort of year in 1960. 

The man elected to carry out the respon- 
sibilities of the Presidency has been relieved 
of any accounting for these duties through 
having been elevated to an even more exalted 
position—by those very same voters. 

But the voters also see all too clearly that 
great domestic decisiéns are not being made, 
great domestic leadership is absent. 

Which brings us back to the original ques- 
tion, the one which can only be answered by 
the unfolding of events over the next 12 
months: Who’s running the shop? 





President Ducks Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 
Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in the Jan- 


uary 1, 1960, issue of the Capital Times, 
Madison, Wis., two very significant edi- 
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torials appeared on the question of the 
FEC and FTC responsibility in the TV 
mess. 

The last few weeks of 1959 were filled 
with revelations of immorality behind 
certain television programs. We cannot 
expect too much from the television au- 
thorities when the FCC and the Presi- 
dent himself will not assume responsi- 
bility in cleaning up this blot on Ameri- 
can integrity. 

The way in which the administration 
has dealt with this question is similar to 
the way it deals with all questions. It 
first creates the illusion that it is going 
to do something, and then, in fact, it 
refuses to carry through its proposals. 
In this case, the Justice Department 
made it quite clear that the FTC is not 
doing its job. The President, who called 
for the recommendations from the Jus- 
tice Department, apparently does not 
intend to pursue the lines outlined in the 
Justice Department report. The two edi- 
torials follow: 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT Report Hits FCC sur 
PRESIDENT DucKsS AGAIN 


President Eisenhower has been quick to 
fire the Justic Department's hot report on 
the TV scandals and the derelictions of the 
Federal Communications. Commission right 
back to Attorney General Rogers. 

The President said nothing about the ex- 
plosive aspects of the report. He merely 
acknowledged it with a message saying “I 
would appreciate it if you continued to follow 
the matter for me.” 

It is obvious that the White House is going 
to sweep the FCC scandals back under the 
rug. » 

The report makes it clear, despite the asser- 
tions of FCC Chairman John Doerfer that 
the Commission lacks authority to have pre- 
vented the TV frauds, that the mess could 
have largely been avoided if the FCC and the 
Federal Trade Commission had used the 
powers they now have. The report says: 

“The FCC and the FTC appear to have 
authority adequate under existing law to 
eradicate most, if not all, of the deceptive. 
and corrupt practices in broadcasting which 
have been disclosed—particularly if the agen- 
cies are accorded the full cooperation of the 
broadcasting industry.” 

In other words, the FCC and the FTC did 
not do their duty in protecting the public 
interest. 

The President’s duty is clear under the 
circumstances. He should demand the resig- 
nations of the public officials who failed in 
their duty. 

This is particularly true where it has been 
shown, as it has in the case of most of the 
members of the FCO, that they received gifts, 
lavish entertainment, and various other fa- 
vors from interests with business before 
them. 

The President is doing what comes natu- 
rally. Despite his claims of leading a great 
crusade for new morality in Government, he 
has ducked this mess from the time that 
White House personnel intervened to assure 
that the congressional investigation would 
not get out of control. For all the efforts 
expended, it did get out of control because 
its chief counsel, Bernard. Schwartz, tried 
to conduct a genuine investigation only to be 

red. 
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The trail led straight to the White House 
and the sordid Goldfine-Adams scandal. 
Adams was let out only after the impact on 
the public became apparent when the Demo- 
crats swept the rock-ribbed Republican State 
of Maine. 


It is obvious that the coverup is -to con- 
tinue. 
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Atrempr To Hive Report oF JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT ON TV MEss 


The Report of the Justice Department on 
the TV. scandals carries this strong language: 

“The testimony before the House commit- 
tee in connection with the quiz shows has 
shown that school teachers, infants, clergy- 
men and others from all walks of life had 
been drawn into a gigantic hoax perpetrated 
upon the Nation through the medium of 
television. Other disclosures have revealed 
substantial corruption in other aspects of 
the broadcasting industry. The disclosures 
have been accompanied by a sense of public 
shock and disgust.” 

All this is true. But what of the “pubiic 
shock and disgust that would be forthcoming 
if it were made aware of the coverup going 
on to hide this mess? 

There has been a most obvious attempt to 
hide the Justice Department’s report. This 
report was sent to the President on Wednes- 
day. But a rigid deadline for release at 6:30 
p.m. Thursday evening was imposed. 

This meant that the report would receive 
@ minimum of publicity. The story was 
timed .to break for Friday’s papers—New 
Year’s Day. 

Washington officials, who are skilled in 
publicity techniques, are well aware that 
many Of the biggest papers in this country 
are not published on New Year’s Day. For 
example, the paper. with the largest circula- 
tion in Wisconsin, the Milwaukee Journal, is 
not published today. 

And they can be confident that the TV 
news coverage of this embarrassing report 
will not be too thorough or energetic. 

If the public was conned by the TV indus- 
try, what about the conning it is getting 
from officials in Washington who held up 
this important report for a day when it 
would go virtually unnoticed? 


THE 





New York’s Billion-Dollar Racket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL - 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following: 

[From the New York Journal-American, den, 
5, 1960) 
Po.icy PAyorrs ROCKED PoLic® 
(By James ‘D. Horan, Dom Frasca, and John 
Mitchell) 

The announcement released from ro 
headquarters was terse. It read: ‘ 

“Charges. and specifications have been 
lodged against 12 members of the (police) 
department. * * * Eight of them are involved 
in the motion pictures. Four were charged 
with failing to report gambling on the 
premises. 

“In the 10th division, one deputy chief in- 
spector and two inspectors were transferred, 
reduced to captain, and retired from the de- 
partment. Two lieutenants and 31 patrol- 
men were transferred to other commands. 
* * * Charges and specifications also were 
brought against two lieutenants, one of 
whom retired before trial. 

“In the 28th precinct, 1 captain, 4 lieu- 
tenants, 24 sergeants, and 32 patrolmen have 
been transferred to other commands. One 
patrolman has been dismissed from the de- 
partment.” 
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FILMS UNDER STUDY 

Behind the blunt announcement is the 
story of the police department’s long, endur- 
ing, and sometimes losing battle against the 
policy racket which so often has tarnished 
' #ts proud and favorite cliche, “New York’s 
finest.” 

For months police brass have been viewing 
and reviewing eight rolls of 16-millimeter 
film. It is strictly an amateurish production 
staged by the department itself on Lenox 
Avenue between 110th Street and 115th 
Street in west Harlem. 

The frames sometimes quiver. The neon 
lights on taverns, automobiles, and children 
on skates dance across the screen with no 
apparent meaning to the casual viewer. 

But the camera is held steady when a po- 
lice officer or a prowl car appears. 

Here every move is recorded in detail. 

During the past several months, the films 
have been shown many times to high police 
Officials. In a darkened, quiet room of 
police headquarters, they have seen police 
officers walking in and out of policy “drops” 
and laughing and talking with the gambling 
fraternity. 

Ironically, the films were taken by police- 
men and constitute a documentary of cor- 
ruption within their own department. 

They are members of a select undercover 
squad sworn to secrecy. Their boss is As- 
sistant Chief Inspector John W. Walsh who 
led the now celebrated raids on the policy 
“banks” in East Harlem in March 1958. 

The raids climaxed an investigation trig- 
gered by information received by this news- 
paper. 

POSED AS BOOKMAKERS 


Inspector Walsh became convinced after 
a preliminary probe that the gambling rack- 
eteers were operating under a cloak of police 
protection. Consequently, he handpicked 
several members of his special squad to 
prove it. 

Young patrolmen, posing as policy run- 
mers and bookmakers, rented a room and 
made a series of films from a window over- 
looking the scene of the mob’s main “drop.” 

When policemen appeared on the scene, 
the cameras ground away. Then came the 
arduous task of identifying officers in the 
film. Some were miles from their regularly 
assigned posts when caught by the hidden 
eye of the camera. 

: For weeks, police brass viewed the films 
with bitterness. Finally, with the evidence 

in hand, Commissioner Kennedy angrily 

shook up entire commands, lodging charges 

and specifications against scores of police- 

men. 

- SHAKEUP EXPECTED 


The sum-total of Commissioner Kennedy’s 
punitive acts was released to this newspaper 
in the announcement that appears at the be- 

of this article. However, it was said 
at police headquarters that decisions in the 
departmental trials of additional officers are 
still pending. 

Shakeups like this comes as no surprise to 
ranking police officials. They Have seen it 
happen too often before. And each time the 
honest members of the force have so to 
speak, paid for the sins of their dishonest 
brothers. 

The stigma of scandal may touch only 2, 
3 or 10 officers, but too often the man of 
the street is inclined to accept it as a broad 
indictment of the entire 24,000-member de- 
partment. 

Former Special Prosecutor John Harlan 
Amen in 3% years’ work digging deeply into 
the machinations of the police department 
as part of a probe into official corruption 
in Brooklyn. 

In 1942, his work completed, a grand jury 


returned a presentment charging that 49 po- 
licemen were grafters. 
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THE GROSS SCANDAL 


And who in the poilce department can for- 
get pudgy, vociferous Harry Gross, seized in 
1950 as head of a $20 million a year book- 
making empire? 

Harry reeled off the names of policemen 
on the pad like a quiz whiz on a TV show. 
The only difference was that Harry wasn’t 
rigged. 

It was a black chapter in the history of 
the police department. And 10 years later, 
the germ bred by greed and known as 
gambling is still casting its shadow on New 
York’s Finest. 





Appreciation Given as Okefenokee Project 
Nears Completion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report the approaching com- 
pletion of the project for improvements 
and fire protection of the great Okefe- 
nokee Swamp made possible by passage 
of H.R. 9742 during a previous session of 
the Congress. A completion date has 
been estimated for April and as we be- 
gin the 2d session of the 86th Congress, 
I wish to express appreciation to my col- 
leagues for their assistance and ‘approval 
in making the Okefenokee project. pos- 
sible, and thereby, better protecting from 
fire the natural features and substantial 
values represented in the Okefenokee 
National Wildlife Refuge located in the 
Eighth District of Georgia. I am grate- 
ful also to the people of the district for 
their overwhelming support of the Oke- 
fenokee project and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include the following editorial from 
one of the fine daily newspapers of the 
eighth district, the Waycross Journal- 
Herald, Saturday afternoon, January 2, 
1960: 


Swamp PrOsJEecT Nears COMPLETION 


It is very good news that the ambitious 
Okefenokee Swamp conservation and fire 
protection project is nearing completion. 

The very concept of a road around the 
great swamp attracted national interest. We 
are now informed that, barring bad 
weather, the perimeter road and the water- 
retaining structures will be completed by 
next April. 

The road around the swamp is designed to 
serve as a firebreak and as a means of mov- 
ing firefighting equipment and personnel 
into the vast wilderness. 

There remains the grim memory of the 
fires of 3 and 4 years ago which swept from 
the heart of the swamp over thousands of 
acres of timberland. 

Homes, livestock and, indeed, whole com- 
munities were threatened by the racing 
flames. Scores of firefighters and thousands 
of dollars worth of equipment were used in 
the battle to contain the fire. 

When the situation was finally under con- 
trol there remained acre after acre of char- 
red timberland worth thousands of dollars. 

The sills and dikes now under construc- 
tion in the swamp are designed to prevent 
other disastrous fires like the ones de- 
scribed. 
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They are built for the purpose of holding 
back enough water to keep the swamp from 
drying out during periodic droughts and 
thus reducing the possibility of fires. 

Legislation for the protection of the Oke- 
fenokee area was sponsored by Representa- 
tive Irn1s Biircn, of Homerville, after a series 
of meetings with Government engineers 
landowners, and others. : 

Cost of the overall project is $728,500 and, 
it is our opinion that the money is being 
well spent. The Okefenokee protection 
measures will represent insurance for homes 
and property over a vast area. 

Among other things it should serve as an 
important factor in the continued develop- 
ment of the forestry and pulp and paper 
industry in southeast Georgia. 





Our Challenge for 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the annual message which I de- 
livered to my constituents, Sunday, Jan- 
uary 3 over station WIND: 

Our CHALLENGE For 1960 


Thank you—next Wednesday, the 2d ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress will reconvene in 
Washington and for the next 6 months, 
efforts will be made to translate into law the 
soundings which most Members of Congress 
garnered from their constituents during the 
14-week recess. In a sense, this will be a 
rather historic session if for no other reason 
than that it will be the first time Congress 
will assemble in the new decade of the 1960's. 
But there are other reasons why this session 
could become historic. We as a free people 
in the United States—through our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress—must attempt to 
strengthen our traditional formula of free- 
dom and well-being at a time when the sur- 
face of the world is. stirring; when 
entire continents are surging; when time 
itself is being telescoped. Everywhere 
throughout the world there is movement; 
awakened hopes—new horizons. And all of 
this springs from the knowledge, no longer 
subject to suppression, that human life 
should mean more than a deadening sub- 
sistence. The time bomb of. human ex- 
pectancy is loudly ticking. Those who close 
their ears to it shall have them rudely 
opened by its explosion. _ 

It is neither my purpose this evening to 
be-an alarmist on thé one hand nor an ig- 
noble quiescent on the other. Rather, I 
should like to discuss-with you briefly this 
evening on “Congressional Report,” the 
problems which confront our Nation and 
the world as we begin this new decade of 
the 1960’s. I.am certain that many of you 
may have mentioned some of these problems 
as you toasted in the new year yesterday. 
But I am equally certain that many of you, 
more comfortable than ever in your day- 
to-day existence, have not given them even 
a fleeting thought. In my brief career as 
a Representative in Congress, I have found 
that many people are anxious to discuss the 
great challenge which lies ahead, if America 
is to survive as a republic—governed by 
free people. But I have also found that 
many of our citizens do not want to face 
up to reality—do not want to hear anything 
which may in the slightest disturb the placid 
calm of their véry comfortable existence. 
Paradoxically, after spending the last 3 
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months talking to thousands of people, I 
have a feeling that the ranks of this second 
group are increasing at an alarming rate. 
I’ve found that many of our citizens want 
to do nothing which might disturb the 
status quo. This indeed is tragic. For it is 
my firm conviction that the dynamics of a 
democracy such as we have, and which has 
made our Nation the most prosperous in the 
world, cannot afford the luxury of relaxing 
when the entire world is on the move. I 
am deeply concerned about the widespread 
apathy—the total conformity—which dic- 
tates the spirit of so many of our people 
here in America at a time when leaders 
throughout the world are inspiring their 
people into various ventures—some designed 
for good and unfortunately, some designed 
for evil. 

Frequently, however, it is difficult to be 
frank in this type of atmosphere. I should 
like to recall for you an ancient legend 
about the Locrians in Greece who reportedly 
gave the first expression to free speech, but 
at a price that many considered too costly. 
The Locrians would permit any person to 
address an assembly on any subject he or 
she wished but under one condition. A rope 
was placed around the speaker’s neck and 
if the audience did not agree with what he 
said, he was promptly hanged. I have re- 
cited this story because I hasten to assure 
you, that as a Member of Congress who must 
take a position on controversial issues, I 
frequently understand and appreciate how 
some of these Locrian speakers must have 
felt as they faced their audience. While 
millions of Americans can very easily avoid 
the fate of the Locrians simply by not en- 
- gaging in the debate of issues confronting 
our Nation, a Member of Congress cannot 
shirk this responsibility. I should like to 
assure you there is no more lonely place in 
the world than in the well of the House of 
Representatives or the Senate when a Mem- 
ber of Congress must stand up and be 
counted by casting either a “yea” or “nay” 
vote on a controversial issue. For you see, 
even after a Congressman has listened to all 
of the arguments pro and con on an explo- 
sive issue; even after he has read all of 
the editorial comments; studied the mail 
from his constituents; Leard out the lobby- 
ists—he, and he alone, must make the final 
decision on his vote. Because the world, 
and our own Government in it, have become 
so fantastically complicated, I can assure 
you that a Congressman’s final decision fre- 
quently is a most difficult one to make. 

I shall not ge into detailed analysis of 
the fifties which we laid to rest only yes- 
terday and which in my own humble opinion 
were to a great extent unproductive. I 
would rather address the limited time I have 
this evening to the problem which we as 
Americans must resolve as quickly as possi- 
ble during the 1960’s if we are to survive as 
a nation. It is my very firm conviction that 
overshadowing all else is the great challenge 
that we as Americans must face in dealing 
with the growing menace of international 
commun Bluntly stated, you and I— 
and millions of other Americans like us— 
must decide whether we shall have the 
courage to stand up against the spread of 
international communism or whether we 
shall idly sit back and wait—like the ancient 
Chinese who never did find a way to deal 
with the locust—until it devours us. As 
US. News & World Report pointed ouf in a 
leading article last week, at some time, not 
many years from now, the American people 
are likely to be offered this choice: sur- 
render or fight a nuclear war. And, the 
article points out, the way things are going, 
the United States could lose that war. 
What is the basis for this pessimism at a time 
when optimism appears to be bursting out 
on all sides and world leaders are talking of 
peace and disarmament? Three reports pre- 
pared by Americans whose entire lives have 
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been devoted to studying the powerful forces 
at work in the world—reports for 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee— 
may give us a partial answer. The first re- 
port was prepared by a research group at 
Johns Hopkins University; a second report 
was prepared by the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute and a third by experts operating under 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. Add to this 
the views of highly informed Government 
officials and these conclusions emerge: 

(1) The United States is now open and 
vulnerable to a direct attack by nuclear 
missiles and this country’s vulnerability is 
steadily increasing. 

(2) There can be no guaranteed security 
in the world when rival systems of govern- 
ment exist, each possessing the means of 
mass nuclear destruction.. As more nations 
develop their own nuclear devices, the horror 
of nuclear war may prove no deterrent if a 
showdown comes; just as possession of 
poison gas by both the Western Powers and 
Nazi Germany proved no deterrent to World 
War II. , 

(3) The indisputable trend in the world 
today is toward dominance in the world by 
a single power. Let there be no mistaking 
of Khrushchev's beguiling smile for a sin- 
cere desire to work out the problems of the 
world. For those who might be tempted 
toward those conclusions, let me remind 
them that international communism has 


made fantastic gains in 72 nations of the. 


world in the last decade and that the Com- 
munist Party—even though operating from 
the sewers of the underground, is more pow- 
erful and effective in America today than at 
any. time in the history of our Nation. My 
basis for this statement is a recent report 
issued by the head of our own Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, J. Edgar Hoover. 

(4) As U.S. News & World Report points 
out, the United States, at the end of World 
War II, was in a position to assume world 
domination. That oppertunity was rejected. 
The United States, ever since, has been re- 
treating gradually from one position after 
another. Soviet Russia, on the other hand, 
is demonstrating a determination to rule the 
world. At the end of World War II, Russia 
was prostrate. Today, only 15 years later, 
she is able to challenge America. There is 
no precedent in world history of such a re- 
versal of positions of nations in such a short 
time. This Russian success breeds Russian 
confidence and strengthens Russian determi- 
nation to push ahead. There are those 
among us who still cling to the naive belief 
that an uprising in Russia may reverse this 
threat, but on the basis of best available in- 
formation which I have received in Washing- 
ton, such a move is highly doubtful. Forty 
years of Communist tyranny in the Soviet 
Union have destroyed any possibility of re- 
volt among the Russian people and today 
they stand firmly behind their leadership. 
In tragic contrast, compare how badly di- 
vided is the free world on its own aims. The 
suggestion in Paris last week by the heads 
of state that a series of conferences be held 
with the Soviet rulers should make it clear 
to all of us that the leaders of the free world 
are unable to agree on their aims and, in 
effect, they will let Khrushchev suggest the 
final decision at the summit. 

Finally, No. 5, Soviet Russia, because of 
her gains, while the United States and her 
allies draw back under a policy of peace at 
any price, is tilting the balance of power 
steadily in her own direction. When the 
tilt appears to Russia’s rulers to be decisive, 
she then will be tempted to offer the United 
States the fateful choice—surrender or fight 
a nuclear war. There undoubtedly will be 
much testing of strength and alarms—such 
as the Berlin crisis—before the final show- 
down comes. 

My most bitter indictment of the past 
decade is that the constant threat of nu- 
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clear destruction—used so effectively by the 
Communists and also, unwittingly, by many 
decent Americans—has become a form of 
nuclear blackmail. This second session of 
the 86th Congress will have to put our Na- 
tion’s entire foreign policy under a 
nizing spotlight and see whether 
the wisdom and courage 
I know this: the free world 
when it had the courage to stand up for its 


of these nations rely on the United States 


fending a right rather than fighting a wrong, 
we shall destroy Khrushchev’s hopes for 
world domination. Lamentably, however, I 
fear that the formulators of our foreign 
policy have already written off the captive 
nations of Europe—Estonia, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and East Germany—as belonging to the So- 
viet sphere of influence even though the 
announcement has not been made official. 
Khrushchev and his followers, I am certain, 
will retreat only when we make the libera- 
tion of these enslaved nations the corner- 
stone of our foreign policy. 

There are many domestic issues which we 
Americans must face up to if we are to ful- 
fill the reai meaning of democracy. This 
session of will have to deal with 
legislation which will give America the edu- 
tional tools with which to wage intellectual 
war against the Soviet Union. I believe pas- 
sage of the Federal aid to education bill is 
& Must on our agenda when we reconvene. 
We will have to deal with nationwide strikes 
so that our economy can meet the growing 
challenge of foreign trade but here again we 
are faced with the great problem of trying 
to avoid nationwide work stoppages without 
destroying the collective bargaining rights 
of the American businessman or the Ameri- 
can worker. In this next session we must — 
attempt to rewrite our archaic tax structure 
so that there wil be a more equitable dis- ~ 
tribution of fiscal responsibilities by elim- 
inating many of the tax loopholes now in 
existence; we will have to meet the ever- 
increasing need of adequate medical and hos- 
pital care for our senior citizens; we will 
have to help our great cities—including Chi- 
ecago—rebuild the core of their metropolis 
so that dead property now considered un- 
productive slums can be placed back on the ~ 
tax rolls: In my own iith Congressional — 
District on Chicago’s Northwest Side, thou- — 
sands of homeowners are paying excessive 
real-estate taxes because the city now col- 
lects little if any tax yield from the slum 
areas of the city; we must in this session 
produce effective farm legislation which will 
end the national scandal under which we 
are spending $6 billion annually for farm 
support programs and finally we must pro- 
duce a budget which will eliminate deficit 
spending. This is the great challenge for 
the second session of the 86th Congress. 

In closing may I again thank Station 
WIND for making this time available and to 
assure all of you that not only I but every 
Member of Congress shall direct his efforts 
in this next session toward the 
great challenge facing America. I will be 
most grateful, however, if you will be good 
enough to send me your own views on the 

“problems I have discussed addressing your 
letter to Congressman Roman C. PucINSKI, 
llth District of Illinois, Washington, D.C. 
May I take this opportunity to wish you all 
a very happy, healthy, and prosperous New 
Year. 
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Coal, Atoms, and Kilowatt Making 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Coal, Atoms, and Kilowatt Mak- 
ing” which appeared in the December 30, 
1959, issue of the Messenger of Madison- 

The editorial is as follows: 

f Coat, Atoms, anp KiLowaTtT MAKING 


Usually, when the subject of coal or oil 
Or gas comes up, somebody will veer off from 
the discussion of these usual fuels and fore- 
cast ‘that atomic power will in the future 
displace these sources of energy. 

Some of the forecasters, allowing their 
imaginations to run without check, overes- 
timate the possibilities in the matter of 
peaceful application of nuclear energy, es- 
pecially in the electric power field. 

Since nuclear energy is dramatic, new, 
and strange, it is natural that it should cap- 
ture the imagination. However, there is a 
danger that so great an emphasis might be 
placed on atomic power development that a 
lot of people may tend to forget the neces- 
sity of fostering continued development of 
adequate supplies of conventional fuels 
which have proved to be so good in the past 
and present—coal, oil, and gas. 

People in coalfields like our own know 
this danger and often point it out. 

A warning to this effect has indeed been 
given Congress by President Sporn, of the 
American Electric Power Co., who backed up 
his warning with predictions of his own, 
based on sound data rather than guesswork. 

By 1975 the Nation's electric requirements 
will be far larger than at present, and nu- 
clear energy will have its place in meeting 
the demand. Even so, Sporn estimates, the 
place of nuclear power will be small, only 
about 7.5 percent of the electric power which 
the country will need will be atom gen- 
erated. 

The rest of the power will come from coal 
and oil and gas—mostly from coal—but after 
1975 the importance of nuclear energy will 
grow. Between 1975 and 2000 nuclear power, 
in Sporn’s opinion, is expected to account 
for 75 percent or so of the increase in electric 
generation. But coal will still be doing 
business in a big way, and the year 2000, 
needless to say, is a long way off, even though 
the years have a way of speeding by. 

The fact is that nuclear energy is simply 
a fuel which, when used, replaces another 
fuel. And the cost. of fuel is a relatively 
modest part of the total cost of providing 
electric service. There is absolutely no foun- 
dation for the idea which has been suggested 
that atom-generated power would be so 
cheap that it wouldn’t be worthwhile to 
meter its use. 

Meanwhile, the development of coal-pow- 
ered electric plants goes on and on—witness 
the big Tennessee Valley Authority plant for 
which grading is now under way at Paradise, 
in neighboring Muhlenberg County—al- 
though the utility people and other inter- 
ested groups are hard at work learning more 
about the atom and its application to prac- 
tical peacetime jobs. 

This is the normal course of events, of 
course, but it does not necessarily mean that 
within a decade or so coal will be a back 
number so far as production of electricity is 
concerned. 
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Rather the opposite is the case, so far as 
can be foreseen now, for like the man (Mr. 
Sporn) said, nuclear power will absorb a lot 
of the increase in kilowatt generation but 
coal will still be in business supplying the 
bulk of the power. 





Dedication to Torah Breakfast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 6, 1959, I attended a break- 
fast of the Association of Jewish Court 
Attachés. Over 1,200 people assembled 
at this function, through the industrious 
activity of the vice president, Jacob 
Simburg. 

The president, George Hodes, made a 
stirring speech in introducing Attorney 
General Louis J. Lefkowitz of New York 
State. Mr. Lefkowitz’s remarks made a 
profound impression upon the audience, 


and especially upon me. 

I believe that the readers will profit 
by a reading of the attorney general’s 
splendid message, which is as follows: 
REMARKS OF ATTORNEY GENERAL Lovis J. 

LEFKOWITZ, AT THE DEDICATION TO THE 

ToraH BREAKFAST OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 

Jewish Court ATTACHES, AT THE COM- 

moporeE Horet, New York Crry, on Sun- 

DAY, DEcEMBER 6, 1959, at 10 a.m. 

This is your fourth annual dedication to 
the Torah: breakfast. 

A happy occasion such as this annual 
breakfast is refreshing to the spirit; and 
equally so to the mind. It brings a pause 
in our daily tasks, and lifts our eyes and 
our hearts to a broader vision of life. 

When persons of the Jewish faith speak 
of the Torah, they usually mean the Five 
Books of Moses. But in a real sense, Torah 
also stands for all the great Jewish teach- 
ings and for all Jewish learning. It reflects 
the traditions, the ethics, and the values 
which are our Jewish inheritance. When we 
dedicate ourselves to the Torah, we assume 
the sacred obligation to carry on the high 
moral and intellectual perceptions which 
have been passed on as our Jewish heritage 
through countless generations. 

Many are the teachings of our sages. To 
us, as members of the judiciary and of the 
bar, as administrators and as oflicers of the 
courts, must be of particular interest, the 
admonition of our Talmud that the world 
is sustained by three things: By justice, by 
truth, and by peace. 

A little more than a century ago a learned 
Talmudic commentator had this to say of 
truth: “By truth is meant, literally, speak- 
ing the truth to one’s fellow. And because 
the world has grown accustomed to lying 
talk, people do not consider it an evil thing, 
they do not perceive that it is evil.” 

This bit of wisdom has never been more 
true than it is today. For the past 2 months 
our attentioén has been focused strongly on a 
sad commentary on our adult moral climate. 
Disclosures of deceptive practices in the con- 
duct of television quiz shows have left us 
not alone with a feeling of outrage but with 
a sense of shame at our own gullibility. 
“Payola” has become a word of common 
meaning to us. Petty graft in the market- 
place which takes money from those least 
able to afford it has been front page news. 
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In every field of human endeavor we find an 
unscrupulous segment which preys upon the 
consumer, the investor and the legitimate 
business and tradesman. 

Have we, indeed, grown so accustomed 
to “lying talk”’ that we do not consider it an 
evil thing, that we do not perceive that it is 
evil? Have we, by our apathy, permitted a 
debasement of our moral concepts, our eth- 
ics and our standards of integrity in deal- 
ings with our fellow men? 

Laws alone do not insure decency. The 
only antidote is a reawakening of our sense 
of values. I am confident that the Ameri- 
can people, spurred on by religious and so- 
cial views which lay enormous emphasis on 
honesty and respect, will not tolerate those 
who make a farce of integrity and truth. 

The brain of man has created scientific 
marvels which: stun the imagination. But 
men have not yet learned to live with one 
another in peace, in justice, and in truth. 

These are the values which are inherent 
in all religious faiths. In our houses of 
worship, in the-ideals and traditions of our 
religious groups we can find the wisdom and 
the strength to live in the spirit of true 
brotherhood, with heartfelt respect for the 
legitimate hopes and aspirations of our fel- 
low man, 

The Association of Jewish Court Attachés, 
and the Council of Jewish Organizations in 
Civil Service of which it is a constituent 
member, under the spiritual guidance of the. 
New York Board of Rabbis, are making a 
magnificent contribution toward the promo- 
tion ‘and fostering of religious activities 
among your members. In perpetuating the 
spirit and traditions of Judaism, you have 
made our Jewish men and women proud of 
their religious faith and ever the more loyal 
and true to the ideals and aspirations of our 
free American way of life. The recognition 
and gratitude which you have earned is well 
deserved, 





Greed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr.. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the closing days of last year 
a reporter asked me, “Why so- many 
harmful strikes?” 

My answer: It may be because those 
controlling large labor unions, other spe- 
cial groups—veterans, postal employees, 
farmers—yes, and Congressmen—today, 
the steelworkers—are never satisfied with 
what they have. Each group, often in- 
dividuals, want what might be an unfair 
share of the national income, of special 
privileges. ° 





AMBITION 


Greed is an acquisitive desire beyond 
reason. It is not a desirable character- 
istic. Ambition is an uplifting desire to 
achieye or obtain, and without it neither 
the individual nor the Nation would make 
progress. Without it, we would all be- 
come stagnant, never better our indi- 
vidual or national status. 

PRESENT TREND 

Since coming to Washington, I have 
observed what seems to me an unfortu- 
nate development—laudable ambition 
displaced by an excessive, acquisitive de- 
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mand for ever jhigher wages, salaries, 
prices, and special privileges, which, 
granted, injure all. 

Politically and financially, powerful 
pressure groups put the heat on legisla- 
tors, continually increasing power and 
incomes for their members, with harmful 
inflation the result. Naturally, we have 
always had and probably always will have 
special groups successfully making such 
demands. But certainly, if successful 
demands continue, the disparity between 
those who have and those who do not will 
grow wider until finally we may drift 
back into a situation where a few are 
inordinately wealthy, privileged, while 
the many are in dire want and without 
recourse when a degree of their freedom 
is taken from them. 

Powerful pressure groups from State 
and Nation—yes, and local govern- 
ments—are getting more and more for 
their members, with the result that even 
today there is just not enough to go 
around. Illustration: From my district 
come letters from incapacitated and el- 
derly people, who, because of. the high 
cost of living, have extreme difficulty in 
obtaining the necessities of life.. Result: 
A high wage, income for the few, little 
for many. 

What we all apparently forget is that, 
if, for example, today’s striking steel- 
workers are to have an increase in wages 
and fringe benefits, not only those in the 
steel industry but all will pay the cost. 
A part of the cost will fall upon each 
and every one of us and prices will 
continue to go up—higher cost of living 
for the needy. 

The same is true wherever in any pro- 
ductive industry wages are increased out 
of proportion to the increase in produc- 
tion, with the net end result that, while 
a few receive a special benefit, the addi- 
tional cost falls upon all.. There is an 
ever-widening gulf between members of 
a few pressure groups and the great ma- 
jority. And, quite naturally, those who 
are on the short end want more. 

When increasing salaries, wages, com- 
pensation, force the cost of production 
ever higher, the demand, the ability of 
all to purchase, grows less—depression 
threatens. 

The answer: We will all be forced to 
disregard our greed, confine our ambi- 
tion to limits which will not unduly, ul- 
timately, bring harm to all. What do I 
mean? Less reliance upon fantastic leg- 
islation designed to benefit a few, more 
compliance with nature’s law of supply 
and demand, and sound economic prac- 
tices. 

Progress is fine but ever-increasing 
wages, salaries, prices—none are ever 
through legislation—equitably distrib- 
uted. Ultimately a disastrous depres- 
sion. That has been the result every 
time government has attempted to fix 
prices, distribute wealth. The Egyp- 
tians tried it. The Chinese tried it. 
The Romans tried it. Other nations 
made the attempt. No people can ever 
legislate prosperity, happiness, or con- 
tentment. The law of supply and de- 
mand, while harsh, ultimately prevails. 


Sellers of Smut Saved by Supreme Court 
Decisi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, obscene 
printed matter is a factor in juvenile 
and adult delinquency. 

Parents, churches, and civic groups 
are trying to eliminate this co ion, 
but their efforts have been ham by 
a recent decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. In effect, this decision will re- 
quire the police to prove that a newsstand 
dealer or the proprietor of any other out- 
let for the sale of such material actually 
knows the nature of a particular publica- 
tion before he can be convicted. 

It seems to me that the Congress 
should study this serious problem and 
take steps to assist rather than obstruct 
the campaign to eliminate obscene 
printed matter. In order to comprehend 
the new challenge that now faces us, I 
bring to your attention the following 
article titled “Supreme Court Ruling on 
Smut Will Make Convictions Difficult,” 
from the December 26, 1959, issue of the 
Pilot, official organ of the Catholic arch- 
diocese of Boston: 

SupREME Court RULING ON SmvuT WILL MAKE 
CONVICTIONS DIFFICULT 
(By John J. Daly, Jr.) 

Hundreds of cities will now find it more 
difficult to convict sellers of obscene books, 
according to the attorney who argued—and 
lost—an obscenity case before the US. 
Supreme Court. 

Los Angeles city attorney Roger Arne- 
bergh’s pessimistic opinion was expressed af- 
ter the U.S. high court released a Los Angeles 
bookstore owner (Dec. 14) who had been 
eonvicted of possessing an obscene book in 
his store. 

How could the Supreme Court clear the 
seller of a book described by one high Court 
Justice as “repulsive” and by Mr. Arne- 
bergh as a “veritable smérgasbord of sex’’? 

These were its reasons: 

1. The prosecution failed to show that the 
seller knew the book was obscene—the key 
point to the court. 

2. The public’s access to books might be 
restricted if a dealer had to know the con- 
tents of all his books. He would sell only 
those he inspected and since he couldn't read 
all, some books would not be put on sale. 

3. While it is true that pure food and drug 
legislation demands that the seller be re- 
sponsible for the purity of all his wares, there 
is a constitutional barrier—freedom of speech 
and of the press-——-to asking this of book- 
sellers. 

What happens now? How do police prove 
that a bookseller knows the nature of a book 
they challenge? 

MAJOR WEAPON 

This is the crux of the matter for those 
States and municipalities which have an 
antipossession law as a major weapon ‘in 
their legal arsenal to curb obscenity. 

Even the Supreme Court split on this 
point. 

The majority opinion said it wouldn’t be 
too hard to prove a bookseller knew about 
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the book One Justice said it would be very 
hard and the Court should tell how to do 
it. Two Justices said they thought it would 

be too easy. 
These opinions all came when the Court 
presented not only a ee opinion, writ- 
William J, Brennan, Jr., but 


one other opinion in which the Justice voted 
one way on one point and another way on a 
second point. 

However the net result was to strike down 
the Los Angeles law and upset the conviction 
of Eleazar Smith, who was arrested in Los 
Angeles in 1956 for in his book- 
store a copy of a volume entitled “Sweeter | 
Than Life,” a story of lesbianism. 

Mr, Smith ‘was found guilty by Los An- 
gel™s municipal court and sentenced to 30 
days in jail. The conviction was upheld by 
the appellate department of the State su- 
perior court. Mr. Smith appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. 

AWAITED _DEFINITIONS 


The High Court’s opinion was awaited be- 
cause it was expected to indicate further the 
nine men’s thought on what constitutes ob- 
scenity and what may legally be done to ban 
it. 

But in their decision, the Justices never 
did get to the question of whether or not the 
book Mr. Smith sold was obscene. Only 
Justice William O. Douglas said he had read 
it and found it “very repulsive.” But the 
Court itself confined its iin to the ques- 
tion of the law's validity. 

After stating the majority’s reasons for 
striking down the ordinance Justice Brennan 
addressed himself to the problem of how it 
can be shown a bookseller knew a challenged 
book is obscene 

“It is argued,” he noted, “that unless the 
scienter (knowledge ofthe book) require- 
ment is with, regulation of the 
distribution of obscene material,will be in- 
effective, as booksellers will falsely disclaim 
knowledge of their books’ contents or falsely 
deny reason to suspect their obscenity.” 

“We t observe that it has been some 
time now the law viewed itself as im- 
potent to explore the actual state of a man’s 
mind,” ‘he commented. He added that eye- 
witness testimony of someone who has seen 
@ seller look through the challenged book is 
hardly necessary. “The circumstances may 
warrant the inference that he was aware of 
what a book contained, despite his denial,” 
he wrote. 

He then said, however: “We need not and 
most definitely do not pass today on what 


' sort of mental element is requisite to a con- 


. gests only “an 


stitutionally permissible prosecution of a 
bookseller for carrying an obscene book in 
stock.” : 


SEPARATE OPINION 

Justice Felix Frankfurter said in his sep- 
arate opinion: The Court obviously does 
nét hold “that a bookseller who insulates 
himself against knowledge about an offend- 
ing book is thereby free to maintain an 
emporium for smut.” 

But Justice Frankfurter said the Court’s 
decision would reach beyond Los Angeles 
and for this reason, in Justice Brennan’s 
decision, it “ought at least to be made clear, 
and not left for future litigation, that the 
Court’s decision is not intended to nuliify 
the conceded power of the State to prohibit 
booksellers from trafficking in obscene litera- 
ture.” 

He said that the majority opinion sug- 

. vague standard 
for establishing ‘awareness’ by the book- 
seller.” 3 

Justice Hugo L. Black, on the other hand, 

was impatient with the majority decision 


because it wasn’t strong enough against 
censorship. 
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It will be easy, he said, for the prosecution 
to prove that a bookseller knew a chal- 
lenged book is obscene and this will leave 
“the way open for both Federal and State 
governments to abridge speech and press.” 

He said the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution “leaves no room for inference that 
abridgments of speech and press can be 
made just because they are slight.” 

“That amendment provides, in simple 
words, that ‘Congress shall make no law * * * 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press.” I read ‘no law abridging’ to mean 
no law abridging,” he said. 

Justice William O. Douglas, who said he 
had read the book, said his opinion is that 
it could be suppressed only on an argu- 
ment not presented the Court. 

“Freedom of expression can be suppressed 
if, and to the extent that, it is so closely 

with illegal action as to be an 
imseparable part of it,” he said in alluding 
to his opinion first expressed in an earlier 
case. 
SAFEGUARDS 

He said “rather fluid tests of obscenity 
prevail today” and they require judges to 
pass judgment on a piece of condemned 
literature—a role he called “not an edifying 
one.” . 

While disagreeing with the majority opin- 
fon that it must “be proven a bookseller 
knows a challenged book is obscene, he said 
he regards this ruling as having “no harm 
and perhaps some 

“What the court does today,” he continued, 
“may possibly provide some degree of safe- 
guards to booksellers by making those who 
patrol bookstalls proceed less high-handedly 
than has been their custom.” 

Justice John M. Harlan wrote the other 
separate opinion. He agreed to reversing 
the conviction of Mr. Smith, but disagreed 
with striking down the Los Angeles city 
ordinance. ‘ 

He said the Court had only “meager data” 
on which to base 2 decision on whether the 
absence of a requirement of knowledge in 
the law renders it unconstitutional. 

“I must say * * * that the generalities 
in the Court's opinion striking down the 
ordinance leave me unconvinced,” he wrote. 

He said the majority’s argument that the 
law would scare booksellers into restricting 
their offering “seems more dialectical than 
real.” 

Mr. Harlan said he would reverse the 
conviction of Mr. Smith, but would send 
the case back to lower courts for a new 
trial, not strike down the law. 

He would take this course, he explained, 
because the trial judge was wrong in turn- 
ing aside every attemypt by the bookseller 
to introduce evidence bearing on commun- 
ity standards, that is, such matters as 
whether the book is better or worse than 
other books openly sold and purchased by 
the public. 





21st U.S. Army Small Arms Tournament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past fall Mr. Bill G. Wescoat, publisher 
of the Reynoldsville (Pa.) Star) at- 
tended the 2ist U.S. Army Corps (Re- 
serve) Commander’s Small Arms Tour- 
nament at Fort George G. Meade, Md. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp the yery interesting and in- 
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formative article he wrote relative to the 
tournament and the Army Reserve pro- 
gram: 

(By Bill Wescoat) 

It was an interesting experience for me to 
spend several days recently as a member of 
the tournament staff of the 2ist US. Army 
Corps (Reserve) Commander’s Small Arms 
Tournament at Fort George G. Meade, Md., 
and to observe. firsthand the tremendous 
progress that has been made, not only in the 
marksmanship program of the 2ist Corps, 
but in the overall relationship between the 
troops of the Regular Army and the Reserve. 

While you may or may not have any 
knowledge or interest concerning the 
U.S. Army Reserve program, it nevertheless 
affects you inasmuch as it makes quite a 
dent in the Army’s fund appropriation, 
which \of course is all taxpayers’ money. 
Because of this and because national secu- 
rity and the military are so much a part of 
our daily lives, I feel that a firsthand report 
on various aspects of the program is indi- 
cated whenever the opportunity presents 
itself. 

The 2ist Corps is comprised of Reserve 
troops from Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of Columbia, 
with its headquarters at our own Indiantown 
Gap. Within the corps area are combat and 
service units of almost every description, 
manned and operated entirely by Reserve 
troops. Superimposed over this Reserve 
structure is a sort of skeleton command of 
Regular Army personnel in an advisory and 
coordinating capacity. The mission of all 
concerned is clear—to provide a trained, 
ready Reserve for quick mobilization in the 
event of a national emergency. 

For years there has existed between the 
Regular Army and the reservists a certain 
amount of animosity as the Regulars were 


“inclined to look upon the part-time civilian 


soldier with disdain. To the Regular Army 
people charged with the success of the Re- 
serve program the integration of mind and 
spirit between the Regulars and the reservists 
for the accomplishment of any given mission 
has presented a great challenge. It is not 
unreasonable to believe that the entire suc- 
cess of our military security depends on how 
well this challenge is met. 

The 2ist Corps Commander’s Small Arms 
Tournament afforded, among other things, an 
excellent opportunity to measure the tre- 
mendous progress that has been made in 
welding the Regulars and reservists into 
one Army and to gage the relatively newly 
acquired prestige of the Reserve program. 

Col. Thomas Mifflin, the present Corps 
commander and a native Pennsylvanian, has 
been a tireless worker in behalf of the Re- 
serves and took a personal and forceful in- 
terest in the corps tournament. Under his 
direction, the number of competitors partici- 
pating in the various matches of the tourna- 
ment has doubled in less than a year. At the 
tournament this fall there were 270 competi- 
tors and the western Pennsylvania sector 
commanded by Col. William Rossing, of 
which we are a part, sent the largest dele- 
gation. 

One of the chief objectives of the tourna- 
ment, from a training and economy stand- 
point, was to saddle the reservists with a 
maximum of responsibility for the entire op- 
eration and thus call for a minimum of help 
from the Regular Army. To this end the 
tournament was especially successful. 
Within the ranks of the Reserve can be 
found an almost endless variety of talents 
and abilities and the idea is to place the 

rs of these things on active duty 
for a few days and let them run the show. 

In some cases, of course, a few days’ duty 
was not sufficient. It was necessary, for 
instance, to place a young Reserve captain 
from the engineers named John G. Koshak 
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on duty for a period of 5 months prior to 
the actual shoot as the marksmanship co- 
ordinator. The success of the entire opera- 
tion, which was to cost thousands of dollars 
and involve several hundred people, became 
his responsibility and he met it headon in 
excellent fashion. 

Captain Koshak had several aces up his 
sleeve, however, for he knew that within 
the Corps area he could call on people like 
Lt. Col. James E. Bartgis, of Frederick, Md.; 
Lt. Col. Ellis Lea, of Falls Church, Va.; Chief 
Warrant Officer Floyd E. Kreh, of Frederick, 
Md.; Lt. Col. John H. Belles, now on duty 
at IGMR, and a host of eminently qualified 
enlisted personnel. Within the world of the 
small arms enthusiasts the names of these 
people are well known, and it is doubtful if 
their distinguished records of achievement 
can be bettered anywhere. The salient 
feature of this is, of. course, that these peo- 
ple are reservists. It is my opinion that 
your tax dollar couldn’t buy better hired 
hands if and when the balloon goes up, 
which is Army jargon for the outbreak of 
war, 

It would be grossly unfair to praise the 
reservists to the exclusion of the Regular 
Army’s part in this project: Let it suffice 
to say that the wholehearted cooperation 
of the regulars was a splendid indication 
that the Reserve program is succeeding, 
that the reservists are being accepted by the 
regulars as fellow members of a great team. 
Everyone, from cooks to generals, went out 
of his way to be helpful to the 2lst Corps 
reservists. The special rifle and pistol in- 
struction supplied by personnel of the Sec- 
ond Army advanced marksmanship unit was 
the acme of professional perfection, and 
was in itself worthy of the time and trouble 
of the whole tournament. 

It has been decreed that the Reserve pro- 
gram is here to stay. -That it is. succeeding 
in such fine fashion is about all we can ask. 





La Salle Centennial, 1863-1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor of being selected by Gov. David 
L. Lawrence, of Pennsylvania, as a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Committee for De- 
velopment and Expansion in connection 
with La Salle Centennial, 1863-1963. 
The committee included the leaders of 
the community in the fields of business, 
the professions, civic, religious, and 
political life. 

Among those who attended were the 
Honorable WILLIAM J, GREEN, JR., Mem- 
ber of Congress and chairman of the 
Democratic City Committee of Philadel- 
phia, the Honorable James H. J. Tate, 
president of the City Council of Phila- 
delphia, the Honorable Gerald A. Glee- 
son, judge of the court of common pleas 
No. 7 of Philadelphia and other members 
of the committee prominent in govern- 
ment, law, medicine, and the clergy. 

La Salle is an outstanding educational 
institution located in my district and is 
contributing to the culture of our coun- 
try by turning out well educated and well 
prepared graduates. The chairman of 
the evening was Commissioner Randolph 
E. Wise, of Philadelphia, and the meeting 
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e. 

was also addressed by Brother Daniel 

Bernian, F.S.C., the President of La Salle 

College. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania is the 
general chairman of the La Salle Cen- 
tenary Fund. His talk was so timely, so 
inspiring and so appropriate that I pre- 
sent same herewith for consideration of 
the Members of the House. Remarks of 
responsible leaders of the country on the 
problem of educational facilities should 
receive the careful attention of all stu- 
dents of government. 

ReEMaRKS -BY Gov. Davip LL. LAWRENCE, 
CENTENARY FuND COMMITTEE MEETING, 
STuvENT UNION ButLprnc, LASALLE COL- 
LEGE, PHILADELPHIA 


Last March 7, I was pleased to come to 
LaSalle for a father-son night, and it was a 
most enjoyable event. A man who never 
went to college has missed, I am sure, muc 
of the spirit which campus life adds to the 
hearts of young people. He has no school 
he can boast about; no camaraderie for later 
days when older men exaggerate their youth- 
ful adventure. 

But if he has a son who goes to college, it 
makes up for this lack of personal memories. 
The son’s school becomes his school; he reads 
of its victories and losses with personal 
feeling; he is elated at the progress he sees in 
what he considers—now—his college. 

If ‘there is a school which I can claim as 
my own, it is LaSalle; a distinct part of me 
is very much here in the person of my son. 
It was, then, no problem for me to accept 
the chairmanship of LaSalle’s centenary 
fund. I am proud of what the Christian 
Brothers are doing here for my boy and 
perhaps yours. 

Therefore, whatever I can do in their be- 
half, I must d6é—as must all who understand 
the complete and unselfish personal effort of 
LaSalle’s faculty and administration. 

There is much concern at large today on 
the future of education—higher education, 
specifically. As I review in my mind the 
host of really great American colleges and 
universities in Pennsylvania, I realize we 
are too great—too firmly reoted in a rich in- 
tellectual past—to be actually fearful of 
what may be ahead. 

Few States in the Nation—indeed few na- 
tions of the world—are so uniquely blessed 
with institutions of higher learning. 

They range from the sprawling might of 
Pennsylvania State University, to urban- 
packed LaSalle, to the simple, pious campus 
of Messiah College, near Harrisburg. Some 
are vigorously energetic; others cultivate the 
virtues of meditation. All are a part of 
Pennsylvania’s greatness. 

Like many others in government, I must 
be deeply concerned about the demands that 
will be placed on these institutions in the 
next 10 or 20 years. The raising popu- 
lation, plus the growing economic and cul- 
tural needs for a college education, will test 
our mettle as no other set of conditions 


since the end of World War Il. And unlike ' 


that, it will be a permanent test—from this 
point on, never ending. 

But, I know that the Commonwealth— 
and I know that you—can meet every edu- 
cational demand put upon us. 

Pennsylvania is meeting the problem 
head-on right now, just as you at LaSalle 
are preparing to meet that problem with the 
LaSalle Centenary Fund. No fewer than 60 
privately endowed Pennsylvania colleges 
have already undertaken to build $600 mil- 
lion in new dormitories, classrooms, and 
similar facilities. : 

Since the fall of 1958, our colleges and 
universities have absorbed an additional 
15,000 new students with no visible crack- 
ing at the seams. 

But here is the rub: By 1961 the col- 
leges must be able to absorb an anticipated 
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25,000 more students than today; and by 
1964, another 35,000 more beyond that. And 
so, progressively, until we find that by 1969 
there will be well over 100,000 more young 
adults seeking a place in a Pennsylvania 
college or university. 

There are two answers to this problem. 
The first: Simply don’t accept them. 

The second: To make every reasonable 
effort to give them ‘what they seek. In the 
past few years in State government, we have 
made a great effort to increase the facilities 
of our State teachers colleges. We have 
bought additional lands, looking forward to 
a tripled enrollment by 1970. We are in 
the midst of the greatest building program 
of secondary schools and teachers’ colleges 
of any State in the Nation. 

And we have fought for the establishment 
of a system of community colleges—junior 
colleges with a 2-year course—which could, 
in the long run, alleviate the overcrowded 
conditions which are bound to exist in the 
future. 

Community colleges will not only add to 
the prestige of our existing colleges and uni- 
versities; they will also screen out the poorer 
students and identify the better ones. They 
will provide terminal education for the tech- 
nicians who are in such great demand; and 
they will permit the colleges arid universities 
to raise their own admission standards, and 
to concentrate on the upper level courses— 
with all that this means for improved edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. 

To go further, I sincerely believe that 
Pennsylvania cannot long resist creating a 
program of scholarship lodns for students, 
who should go to college and who want to 
continue their education, but who lack the 
resources needed to pay for training which 
would be‘of such benefit to them and to our 
society. 

A program of individual assistance in 
which the State participates with the schools 
and other groups—Federal and private— 
would round out a realistic plan for higher 
education in Pennsylvania. 

I am convinced that Pennsylvania, with 
its abundance of facilities and its wealth 
of academic heritage has a remarkable op- 
portunity to develop a vigorous and wise 
program for higher education. It would rec- 
ognize the great merit of independent in- 
stitutions like La Salle, while at the same 
time accepting the public responsibility for 
higher education which cannot be ignored or 
denied. 

To ignore or deny education to anyone— 
regardless of economic status—would be to 
deny the premise established by John Bap- 
tist de la Salle—that education was the 
province of the many and not the few— 
of the deserving poor as well as the rich. 

You have been true to La Salle’s concept 
to “teach the poor gratuitously.” In build- 
ing the centenary fund you will continue 
this concept. You have consistently main- 
tained modest tuition fees. Yet your fac- 
ulty and teaching staffs are great ones—if 
the success of your alumni is any criterion. 

What you lack are facilities. The existing 
buildings are overtaxed by both your daily 
and your evening schools, : 

It was a president of Princeton, I believe, 
who bemoaned the fact that “if you were to 
throw a brick through the windows of one of 
our hallowed halls in the late afternoon, no 
one would be disturbed at all.” 

To do so at La Salle would be to endanger 
up to 2,000 diligent day students. Indeed, 
to do so at 9 in the evening would cause 
harm, for another 2,000 who are using the 
facilities at that late hour. 

Were this not true—if you were not provid- 
ing education in every square inch of your 
facilities at all hours—the problem would 
not be so great. 

But La Salle is filling that great void which 
exists in America today in adult education. 
As proof, I refer any of you to the dozens of 
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Philadelphia and industries which 
are dependent on La-Salle for the 

ment of their employees at this college’s eve- 
ning schools. : 

One cannot help being impressed with th 
effort here at La Salle—or at nearby Temple 
University—to provide education for our 
adults in evening classes. Both institutions 
are taxed to their limits. 

I was at Temple Monday and recalled the 
high hopes of the early reformers for the 
intellectual era that a shorter working day— 
and more leisure time—would bring. They 
envisioned libraries rising on every village 
square. Symphony orchestras, forensic so- 
eleties, repertoire theaters, literary groups 
and art museums would spring up, they said, 
and America would take on an intellectual 
attitude unsurpassed in. history. 

But leisure has not proved an intellectual 
stimulant, too often it is a sedative, an in- 
ducement to mental vacuity, rather than 
mental energy. 

Radio, television, and movies provide a 
great entertainment, but not learning. They 
have tried, to be sure—but I am afraid 
a forensic battle between Jack Paar 
Mickey Rooney will never replace the - 
coln-Douglas debates.. Our problems are 
then, to educate the masses of our youth— 


years of age are actively studying and learn- 
ing. 
To get an idea of La Salle’s great contribu- 
tion to this need, remember that more than 
half its students are evening students, many 
of them in the adult area. La Salle, 

is doing more than its share; and it is 

of the Christian Brothers to attempt to do 
even more. 

To meet the need, this college has estab- 
lished the Centenary Fund and I am hon- 
ored to be its campaign chairman. 

John Baptist de La Salle espoused educa- 
tion for the many. Unlike many contempla- 
tive and saintly men, he was also a practical 
man. He felt that quantity was equally as 
important as quality—that the masses were 
entitled to education. ; 

Today, this college, founded on principles 
set down by the patron saint of all teachers, 
is at the crossroads. 

It has willingly assumed its share of the 
immense burden falling on higher educa- 
tion. Yet it can no longer provide effectively 
for its enrollment—or the doubled enrollment 


school, college, and community junior col- 
rn ga La Salle’s facilities beyond its 
This great fount of education is at the 
point where it can advance and continue its 
great work only with the cooperation and as- 
sistance of those who benefit from its teach- 
ing—either as students, as graduates, at 
parents, or as potential employers. With the 
rising costs of education, which cannot be 
matched by commensurate increase in tui- 
tion, your support is absolutely necessary. 


this campus, and which 
will provide to the world not only the scient- 
ists so vitally needed in this age, but the 
scholars who will assume the future teach- 
ing burdens of the Christian Brothers. 

Those burdens are many. But the oppor- 
tunity will be assured if the Centenary Fund 
is successful. . ' 


With your help and your efforts, and with 
God’s blessing, it will be done, 


. 
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New York State Banking Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
forthcoming session of the New York 
State Legislature, efforts will again be 
made by a few giant New York City 
banks to amend the State banking law 
so as to eliminate the State branch bank 
district lines that have safeguarded 
— independent banking in this 

A concurrent effort will be made by 
the same group to prevent the New York 
Legislature from continuing the legisla- 
tive freeze on bank holding company ex- 
pansion within the State. 

For your information I have prepared 
a statement on this subject. The state- 
ment demonstrates that if independent 
banking, through the competition of 
numerous small unit banks, is to be pre- 
served in New York State and a monop- 
oly in banking avoided, we must assure, 
one, that the present branch bank dis- 
trict lines are not changed; and, two, 
that the current freeze against the ex- 
pansion of bank holding company op- 
erations is continued. I do hope that 
you will find this statement helpful in 
your consideration of this most impor- 
tant problem. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT . BY REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL 
CELLER, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE Com- 
MITTEE ON THE Jupiciary, U.S. HOUSE or 
REPRESENTATIVES ON PROPOSED CHANGE IN 
New York StTaTe BANKING Laws 


In recent years the giant New York City 
banks annually have sought to amend the 
law and eliminate the State branch bank 
district lines that have safeguarded com- 
petitive independent banking in this State. 
Every year these big city banks have sought, 
thus far unsuccessfully, authority to extend 
their dominion over all of the New York 
State banking business. They try to do 
this either through vastly expanded branch 
banking operations, or, in the alternative, 
through the use of the bank holding com- 
pany device to operate by means of a multi- 
tude of subsidiaries throughout the State. 

It is certain that their efforts will be re- 
peated in the coming session. Both Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and his assistant, G. Rus- 
sell Clark, the State superintendent of 
banks, announced shortly after the State 
senate rejected on March 24, 1959, last year’s 
omnibus bank bill, that bank legislation 
would be given first priority. 

Another aspect in the banking picture is 
equally important. The current freeze on 
bank holding company expansion, which 
the New York Legislature has imposed since 
January 29, 1957, is due to expire on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1960. If nothing is done, if prompt 
action is not taken, the large New York 
City banks will be in a position, through 
the holding company device, to swallow up 
all of the little banks in the State. 

In my considered judgment continuation 
of independent banking in New York State 
is dependent upon (1) the defeat of any 
bill that would change the present State 
branch district lines, and (2) the passage 
of a bill that would extend the current 
legislative freeze on bank holding company 


‘expansion. 


BRANCH BANE DISTRICT LINES 


The banking system of New York State 
traditionally has relied for its vitality on 
vigorous competition by a multitude of in- 
dependent banks, locally organized, locally 
financed, and locally managed. Neverthe- 
less, there has been in recent years a dis- 
cernible trend in New York State toward 
concentration of the banking business into 
fewer and larger hands. Indeed, in New 
York City, the four largest banks now con- 
trol over 60 percent of all commercial bank 
assets. What is more, the two largest— 
Chase Manhattan and First National City— 
control almost 42 percent of the city’s bank- 
ing assets. 

Present statutory branch bank district 
lines were drawn in 1934 in the shadow of 
the bank holiday in order to arrest undue 
concentration of banking facilities. The 
single most important reason for such geo- 
graphical restrictions was to prevent banks 
with head offices in New York City from 
‘establishing branches in the suburban coun- 
ties of Westchester, Nassau, and Suffolk and 
thus to protect independent unit banks out- 
side of New York City from the encroach- 
ment of the giant money market institu- 
tions located in the city. 

In addition, it was felt that control and 
ownership would not and could not meet 
the needs of the community as efficiently as 
locally owned and operated banks. This is 
as true today as it was in 1934 when the 
branch bank district lines were first 
established. 

Owing to the increase in concentration 
among the city’s banking institutions in the 
past 20 years, it is even more important now 
to guard against the encroachment that the 
big banks desire. There seems to be little 
doubt that if giant banks in New York City 
are allowed to penetrate into the suburban 
areas, the small unit banks there would be 
placed in far greater jeopardy. For one 
thing, their means of competing would be 
hardly comparable to those available to their 
huge city rivals. Indeed, to suppose that 
entry by the giant financial institutions of 
New York City into the suburban areas 
might have no adverse competitive effect on 
the independent banks located in these areas 
is ‘to suppose that a chicken could dance 
with an elephant and come out unharmed, 
With the present district line obliterated, 
the suburban banking communities would 
soon be transformed into an area over- 
whelmingly dominated by a few large city 
institutions. 

Last year the legislature rejected the omni- 
bus bank bill which would have obliterated 
the branch bank district lines between New 
York City and the outlying suburban areas 
of Nassau, Suffolk, and Westchester Coun- 
ties. This change would have permitted 
branch bank expansion throughout the en- 
tire new district. It is essential that we as- 
sure that this type of legislation or some 
similar legislation does not get enacted dur- 
ing the next session of the State legislature. 


EXPANSION OF BANK HOLDING COMPANIES 


State branch bank district lines can also 
be circumvented and their safeguards against 
banking monopoly destroyed through the 
use of the bank holding company device. 
Geographic limitations can be avoided by the 
simple expedient of forming a holding com- 
pany to acquire control of banks throughout 
a State without regard to district lines. 


This whole issue of holding company cir- 
cumvention of branch lines came dramat- 
ically to life in New York State when the 
First National City Bank applied to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for permission to form 
the largest bank holding company in the Na- 
tion. Initial objective of First National City 
was to acquire control of the County Trust 
Co., of White Plains, N.Y., the dominant 
commercial bank in Westchester County, 
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and thus pierce the branch line separating 
New York City and Westchester. In short, 
through the device of forming a holding com- 
pany, the same management which was re- 
stricted in its operation under a bank char- 
ter to New York City, sought to acquire a 
unit bank in another district, operate it in 
the same manner a branch would be oper- 
ated, and flout the expressed will of the leg- 
islative body of New York State regarding 
the establishment of banks. Moreover, 
there was every prospect that the First Na- 
tional City Bank plan would initiate a chain 
reaction until ultimately a handful of giant 
New York City banks, through the holding 
company device, would be in control of 
nearly every sizable bank in the State of 
New York. Success of the plan would have 
meant that the day of independent unit 
and regional banking would have passed and 
that money and credit in New York State 
would be largely controlled by a few gigantic 
banking institutions. 

For these reasons, I testified at length be- 
fore the Federal Reserve Board calling atten- 
tion to the alarming competitive conse- 
quencies of the proposal. You will recall 
that the Federal Reserve Board after hear- 
ing exhaustive testimony on this propoasl 
by all affected parties, concluded that ap- 
proval of such transaction would be detri- 
mental to competition and contrary to pub- 
lic interest. 

In addition, I testified in the early part 
of January 1957 before the State of New 
York Joint Legislative Committee To Revise 
the Banking Laws and pointed out the ne- 
cessity of amending the State’s banking laws 
to prohibit any_bank holding company from 
acquiring in the future any bank located 
outside the district prescribed for branch 
banks. 

It is gratifying that Governor Harriman 
and the New York Legislature recognized the 
threat to the State banking structure im- 
plied in the First National City plan. This 
was evidenced by adoption on January 29, 
1957, of stopgap legislation, effective until 
May 1, 1957, prohibiting any bank holding 
company from acquiring a bank located out- 
side the branch banking district. It has 
beén reaffirmed by subsequent legislative ap- 
proval of measures extending this legisla- 
tion until February 16, 1960, 

It must be remembered that the proposal 
to expand bank holding company operation 
seeks to employ an ingenious device to ac- 
complish indirectly that which is prohib- 
ited by the State in establishing branch dis- 
trict lines. It thus effectively dissolves bank 
district lines. 

It is my view that practically speaking a 
holding company system is a substitute for 
a branch system and the difference between 
branch banks and subsidiary banks in a 
holding company system is a difference with- 
out a distinction. Bank holding company 
groups and branch banking systems both ac- 
complish the same thing—the operation of 
a number of banking units under one con- 
trol and management. 

You will recall that the omnibus bank bill, 
which the legislature rejected last year, 
would have established two bank holding 
districts in the State, the first consisting of 
New York City, Long Island, and Westchester 
and Rockland Counties, the second of the 
balance of the State. That bill would have 
allowed a bank holding company to acquire 
banks anywhere within the district. Be- 
yond that the bill would have permitted a 
holding company formed by a bank in the 
second district to acquire banks in the first 
district if the first district banks constituted 
45 percent or less of the holding company’s 
total assets. 

If the State legislature had ratified this 
bill, as Governor Harriman previously had 
stated, on November 20, 1956, there would 
have been “ignited what may be the greatest 
chain reaction in recent banking history” 
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the effects of which “will go to the very roots 
of the entire banking structure of New York 
State” with the “distinct possibility” of “con- 
centration of banking assets in the hands of 
a few institutions.” 

In his comments on a holding company 
proposal similar to the one in the omnibus 
bank bill, Mr. George A. Mooney, the former 
superintendent of-banks of the State of New 
York, had this to say on December 12, 1956: 

“The very existence of a number of large 
bank holding companies would create com- 
petition amongst them for future expansion 
in other communities. If the many unit 
banks found it impossible to resist the hold- 
ing company movement, we could expect in 
short order a heavy concentration of banking 
assets, facilities, and credit in a handful of 
giant statewide bank holding company sys- 
tems.” 

The argument has been advanced that if 
future bank holding company expansions are 
to be limited to branch district lines, the 
effect would be to create a monopoly for the 
Marine Midland banking system. I am not 
aware that this system constitutes a serious 
threat to the competitive banking system of 
New York. But if this is, or even threatens 
to be the case, legislation limiting bank hold- 
ing company acquisition to branch districts, 
could well be made applicable to the exist- 
ing Marine Midland system. 

The fact that no such suggestion has been 
made gives rise to the conclusion that ex- 
istence of the Marine Midland group is 
seized upon as an excuse for permitting 
statewide expansion of banks through the 
holding company device. Moreover, the 
problem raised is not a new one by any 
means. Congress was faced with an essen- 
tially similar problem in connection with a 
provision in the bank holding company bill 
prohibiting future interstate expansion by 
bank holding groups. The Act as adopted, 
you will recall, does not affect interstate 
acquisition of banks by holding companies 
which were completed prior to the Act's 
passage. Therefore, a bank ‘holding com- 
pany’s interstate status, accomplished prior 
to the act’s adoption, is frozen. 

To follow the rationale advanced here to 
its logical conclusion, once a company ob- 
tains dominance, no action of any kihd 
should be taken against other companies 
which attempt to obtain similar monopoly 
status. If this contention were to be fol- 
lowed by the Congress, no action would have 
been taken in December 1950 to adopt the 
Celler-Kefauver Anti-Merger Act, which you 
will recall, amends section 7 of the Clayton 
Act to forbid corporate mergers, regardless 
of how accomplished, where the effect may 
be substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create amonopoly. And if this con- 
tention were to be followed, the Federal 
Government would have taken no action to 
prevent the Bethlehem-Youngstown merger 
on the basis that the United States Steel 
Corp. has assets exceeding the combined as- 
sets of the merging companies. 

It may also be noted that a number of 
States, including Illinois and Georgia, have 
enacted legislation recently, prohibiting 
bank holding company groups from acquir- 
ing 15 percent or more of the voting stock 
of each of two or more banks. Again, such 
legislation does not apply to stock of bank 
holding companies acquired prior to passage 
of the measure. 

It has also been contended that unless bank 
holding companies are permitted to expand 
on a statewide basis, the hands of super- 
visory authorities would be tied in any future 
period of economic decline. It is stated that 
if weak points in the banking structure de- 
veloped in a district in which there was no 
bank strong enough to acquire the failing 
institution, the supervisor would not be able 
to call in a holding company from another 
district. 
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What must be recognized is that the situa- 
tion today is entirely unlike that which ex- 
isted during the last bank depression. To- 
day, the FDIC Act and other measures 
adopted in the middle or late 1930's, serve 
to insulate depositors from financial loss. 
In any event, if this is now a matter of 
serious concern, there is no reason why legis- 
lation limiting bank holding companies to 
the geographic area in which banks are 
permitted ~to operate branches, could not 
contain an exception so as to allow a holding 
company in appropriate cases to acquire a 
bank in another district, if this is necessary 
to save a failing institution. It is one thing 
to incorporate such an escape clause in 
legislation. It is quite another to seize upon 
the failing bank argument to justify state- 
wide expansion of bank holding companies. 

One final point needs comment. It has 
been contended by advocates for certain city 
banks that the Federal Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956 has preempted the field and 
that there is no area for permissible State 
action in respect of bank holding companies. 
The argument, in short, is that continuation 
of the State freeze on bank holding com- 
pany expansion is futile in light of the 
Federal statute. This, it is evident, is en- 
tirely fallacious. 

The provisions of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act. coupled with its legislative history 
make it crystal clear that there has been 
reserved to the States wide latitude to adopt 
appropriate bank holding legislation. Thus, 
section 7 of the Bank Holding Company Act 
specifies that “the enactment by the Con- 
gress of the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956 shall not be construed as preventing 
any State from exercising such powers and 
jurisdiction which it now has or may here- 
after have with respect to banks, bank 
holding companies, and subsidiries thereof.” 

I turn to legislative history which explains 
in detail what that section means. The re- 
port of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee! makes this comment: 

“Another provision of this bill expressly 
preserves to the States a right to be more 
restrictive regarding the formation or opera- 
tion of bank holding companies within their 
respective borders than the Federal authori- 
ties can be or are under this bill. Under 
such a grant of authority each State may, 
within the limits of its proper jurisdictional 
authority, be more severe on bank holding 
companies as a class than (1) this bill em- 
powers the Federal authorities to be or (2) 
such Federal authorities actually are in 
their administration of the provisions of this 
bill. In the opinion of the committee this 
provision adequally safeguards States’ rights 
as to bank holding companies.” 

Beyond that, Senator ROBERTSON, sponsor 
of the legislation in the Senate and chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Subcommittee 
which considered the measure, pointed out in 
Senate debate that “each State may * * * 
enact legislation to regulate bank holding 
companies.”’? As an example of the type of 
legislation States were empowered to enact, 
Senator Roserrson inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the text of a bank hold- 
ing bill recently passed by the Georgia Legis- 
lature,* preventing any bank holding com- 
pany incorporated under State law or doing 
business in the State, from acquiring 15 per- 
cent or more of the voting stock of each 
of two or more banks. MDiinois enacted simi- 
lar legislation.‘ 

The decision of the Federal Reserve Board 
on July 10, 1958, denying the application of 
the First National City Bank to establish a 
holding company te acquire the County 
Trust Co. of Westchester, in nowise derogates 
from these conclusions. On the contrary, 
the Federal Reserve Board made it clear in 
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its decision that it.assumed the validity of 
the New York State freeze on bank holding 
company expansion. The Board ruled on 
the merits of the application holding that 
while the validity of the New York State 
statute freezing bank holding company ex- 
pansion must be assumed, that statute was 
temporary in nature and there was not cer- 
tainty that it would be further extended 
beyond its expiration date. The following 
excerpts from the opinion of the Federal 
Reserve Board in the First National City 
matter are relevant in this connection: 

“The extent of the ‘power and jurisdiction’ 
of the States in the field of bank holding 
company regulation is, of course, not a mat~- 
ter for this .Board’s decision; nor may the 
Board undertake to determine whether the 
New York statute represents a valid exercise 
of that State’s power. These are matters for 
determination by the courts. Unless and 
until a court of competent jurisdiction holds 
the New York statute to be invalid, the 
Board must asume its validity.” 

The foregoing makes it clear that the 
Federal Bank Holding y Act in no- 
wise precludes the New Yi State Legisla- 
ture from continuing the present freeze on 
bank holding company expansion. 





1S. Rept. No. 1095 (84th Cong., Ist sess.), 
p. 11. See also Senate hearings, p. 48; House 
hearings, p. 98. 

2? CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, Apr. 23; 1956, p. 
6043. 

3 Ibid. 

‘Mississippi outlaws bank holding com- 
panies while Vermont bars any corporation 
whose primary business is the holding of 
stock in other corporations. Wisconsin law 
provides that any corporation controlling a 
majority of stock in a State bank is to be 
deemed engaged in the business of 
and subject to supervision of the State 
banking department. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF | 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu~- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response 
from shall submit. therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec..133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond P. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the November 1959 issue of Harper’s 
magazine there appears a brilliant article 
by an excellent writer about an outstand- 
ing Member of the Senate. I refer to the 
article by William S. White entitled 
“Medicine Man From Alabama.” It con- 
cerns our distinguished colleague, the 
esteemed Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL] and what he has done for the 
Nation’s citizens by his quiet, intelligent, 
and persuasive legislative leadership in 
the field of health. Mr. White’s article 
is an excellent tribute to the Senator 
from Alabama. It is a tribute in which, 
I am sure, Members of the Senate and 
millions of Americans who have benefited 
from his labors are happy to join. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article by 
Mr. White be inserted in the Appendix of 
_ the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEDICINE MAN FROM ALABAMA 
(By William S. White) 


WASHINGTON.—It is an undeniable fact that 
LisTeR HILL comes from the Deep South. 
Once you have said that about a man, many 
people seem to feel that you have said every- 
thing—all of it unappealing. 

So I may be writing only for practice in 
trying to suggest that there is something else 
that needs to be said about Senator HILL, of 
Alabama. All the same, it is worth a trial; 
maybe somebody here and there will listen. 

For countless millions owe their health to 
this spare, tall, gray-faced Alabaman, and 
thousands even owe their lives. He has done 
more for the public's health than any Ameri- 
can in history. A master politician, he has 
accomplished all this because he is aware of 
the following: 

(1) That certain public welfare matters 
are too important for the playing of strictly 
ordinary politics. (Though he plays good, 
pragmatic politics in this field within these 
limitations.) 

(2) That meaningful reform is teo impor- 
tant to be left to the reformers, whose moistly 
excessive good will and innocence of com- 
monsense have so often paved that well- 
known road to hell. 

(3) That medicine in bulk is too impor- 
tant to be left to the too-relaxed attentions 
of the American Medical Association. 

Hii, that is to say, is a rare, walking 
compendium of practical and intuitive skills 
of a special kind. These he applies with de- 
votion—but with an unterrified sense of 
humor—to a peculiarly sensitive place. in 
public affairs. This is the point where the 
area of public health joins the political in- 
terests of men who are placed (like himself) 
in the hard framework of political realities. 
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Considering certain intractable facts of 
life, including the fact that conservatives 
control most of the powerful committee 
posts in Congress, Lister Hr is the indis- 
pensable man. He makes welfare innova- 
tions—even those which may look awfully 
like “socialized medicine’—politically re- 
spectable and, far more important, politically 
viable. A hundred times and more in his 
long career, he has caused the U.S. Govern- 
ment to play a genuine (and ever-increasing) 
part in the war against disease of all kinds. 
(More or less with his left hand he has done 
much, too, for both education and public 
power; but these have been mere subsidiary 
efforts.) 

You do not pass the clutch of expensive 
health bills that Hm. has shepherded 
through Congress simply by being aware 
that there is great need among the sick and 
the suffering. You do not pass them merely 
by proclaiming your liberalism. You pass 
them only if, first of all, you truly know 
your profession (politics) and your troops 
(your colleague). In the second place, you 
maintain the requisite alliances of conven- 
lence and necessity with other legislators, 
who have other dominant interests and 
other itching backs to be scratched. 

In the third place, you must so conduct 
yourself over a long and painful period as 
to convince other men—who, after all, have 
their own designs upon the Federal Trea- 
sury—that you will never call upon them to 
support programs that are (a) demontra- 
bly extreme and silly or (b) demonstrably 
destructive to a politician’s natural hope of 
reelection. All this is peculiarly true in 
taking the lead for social legislation, for the 
idealists who are most interested in it often 
tend to look down their noses at crass 
political motives. 

What you require to be so effective as 
Hit for years has been, as the untitled 
leader for the public’s health, is to ve wisely 
obsessed with your mandate and flexible 
enough to carry on a prolonged, genial con- 
spiracy to push that mandate through. It 
also helps, of course, to be in the right 
places of power at the right times. HI 
is not merely chairman of the large and 
quarrelsome entity known as the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
He is also—and not by accident—head of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee that must in 
the end allocate the hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually dished out to programs 
first approved, as to policy, by Chairman 
Hm. under his labor and public welfare 
hat. If one is in charge of recommending a 
project it does no harm to the cause if he is 
also in charge of whatever outfit must pro- 
vide the money. 

In his early days in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Hriu’s legislative interest was 
principally in the armed services; he was 
long an active member of the old House 
Military Affairs Committee. A hangover 
of that period is still with him. In mo- 
ments of joviality (and these are rather over- 
powering in decibel count, for Hii is at 
heart a quiet, sensitive man who sometimes 
feels obliged to go through the motions of 
the loud, extrovert politician) he will call 
@ civilian friend “colonel,” or, perhaps, “my 
favorite of all the field marshals.” 

The earnest and sometimes vindictive 
squabbles among the braid and brass for the 
congressional ear and funds long since 
ceased, however, to enchant him. Basically 


a man of constructive motives, he found 
military legislation no longer to his taste, 
and so turned his exertions elsewhere. 
Moreover, he has the rather special and per- 
haps somewhat exaggerated father-admira- 
tion of many of his age and class in the 
South. His father was a physician—as was, 
of course, the man whose last name was 
given to the Senator, Dr. Joseph Lister. Thus 
Senator Lister Hitt found himself required 
to justify both his own heritage and @ 
Christian name that had come from a fam- 
ous medico. 

This sort of drive could have had very 
sticky results. It is dangerous to mix polit- 
ical operations and purposes—even those in 
aid of indisputably good objectives—with 
motives of any precious or strongly moral 
kind. Hu, by the grace of God and his 
own choice, is no Puritan or professional 
mankind saver, so he has entirely avoided 
the sugary approach. 

He is a member in good standing of the 
Society of the Practical. And this is most 
fortunate for the country, for he has been 
intermittently pressed hard by various pro- 
fessional south who felt they would 
like to take away Senate seat. 

That this national disaster has not oc- 
curred—and it would be nothing less than 
that, in sober truth—is attributable pri- 
marily to Hitu’s ability to avoid confusing 
the theoretically desirable with the patently 
possible. He has never acted so as 
to threaten either his own head or the heads 
of his friends. 

He is, I believe, as truly liberal a man as 
sits in our national councils; for decades 
he has been performing liberally for the 
millions who need public help, while more 
frenetic liberals have been pur- 
poses that never reached performance. But 


“he has never seceded from his home region, 


never righteously fouled the southern nest 
from which he sprang. He has, for example, 
remained in the Senate’s unofficial but very 
real “southern caucus,” and he has borne 
his filibuster burdens even when they were 
less than welcome to him. He has borne 
them as his duty and without apology. He 
is, however, at least one deep southerner 
whose continued service is manifestly needed 
by the whole country, even though the 
right-minded will surely say he is very 
wrong on civil rights. . 

This has not been an easy thing for him. 
For while northern liberal colleagues end- 
lessly push at him from the leftward side, 
he is one of many courageous southern poli- 
ticians who have had far more trouble 
fighting off the rightward side at home. Ala- 
bama politics has of late years sometimes 
seemed to be almost as determined as is the 
politics of South Carolina to retire from 
this century. It is amazing that Hir1 has 
survived in a State which has so yearned 
for the past. The “mules”—Huru’s term for 
the wealthy political contributors who are 
in other areas called ‘‘fat-cats’——have been 
trying to beat him off-and on for a long 
time, though with diminishing enthusiasm 
every time he comes up for reelection. So 
far as I can make out from Alabama friends 
he has accomplished the small miracle of 
political longevity simply because he is a 
virtuoso politician. 

The fundamental charageteristics of this 
odd and exclusive breed are the same in 


different tactics. In the scenes with which I 
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am reasonably familiar, the Senate scenes, 
Hu’s behavior (as his sociologist 
friends would call it) is,deceptively simple. 
He never fotgets that thd real purpose of de- 
bate and maneuver is. political action, and 
that successful action cannot be had unless 
one has enough votes or the means to scare 
up enough. Thus upon any of his enter- 
prises—whethér it be the providing of 4,000 
hospitals and health centers in the country 
in a single bill or some comparatively small 
matter like increased cancer research—he 
does not move until he has counted up the 
prospective ballots. His rare floor speeches 
are urgent and thunderous; but of course 
even he himself pays no real attention to) 
them. He actually works with a blander 
kind of power than the alleged persuasion 
of Senate oratory. < 

The nature of his legislative career has 
thrown him into perpetual contact with 
what are to most of Capitol Hill, a dis- 
turbingly alien folk, the earnest uplifters. 
These usually want much more than any 
politician could possibly get for them; and 
they want it much quicker than the physical 
law of politics could possibly allow. But, 
on the other side, the present administration 
often asks, in this field, for a good deal less 
than it really ought to have and is prepared 
to accept more delay than it really ought to 
contemplate. 

Huu, therefore, sits at the confluence of 
these two main pressures—to go very far 
and too fast, or to go not far enough and 
too slow—and uses his s6uthern vocal cords 
to spectacular advantage. His soft, lulling 
voice warms and calms the do-gooders in 
spite of themselves. They do know, after 
all, that his bona fides in welfare work is 
matchless and that when he tells them to 
slow down it is in their interest and not in 
his own. And this same voice, though now 
pitched in quite a different tone, jollies and 
hectors and spurs the overcautious admin- 
istration people who would dearly love not 
to be so timid but are understandably afraid 
that the Budget men will get them if they 
don’t watch out. 

Once at a dinner party I heard Senator 
Hit operating in this way on an able young 
official of the Eisenhower Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in behalf of 
@ medical bill. Congress under Hr1u’s lead- 
ership had passed it over Presidential objec- 
tion that it would cost too much. 

“Now boy,” boomed Hr, as he reached 
into his vest pocket for a ball point. “Now 
boy, you take this little ole pen and go down 
there to the White House and persuade your 
President to sign this little ole bill that we 
have got up to protect him in spite of him- 
gelf. You just tell him this little ole bill 
won't hurt anybody. You just do that for 
me—and you can’t tell * * * that Depart- 
ment of yours needs a lot of things, doesn’t 
it, now? And I don’t know why, but some- 
how or another those fellows up there in the 
Senate will listen pretty well to me some- 
times when I am up there really trying to 
get the things you fellows down there really 
need.” 


This small, amiable offensive of nerves 
Was conducted with the grace and charm of 
an old-fashioned gentleman complimenting 
a lady on her frock—and with the smiling 
touch of steel that a good politician can put 
even into a comment about the weather. 
My friend from the administration grinned 
wryly and a little nervously; he knew he had 
been just pinked by a powerful senatorial 
sword but he was left unclear as to just 
where the weapon had entered and how best 
to withdraw it to the advantage of his de- 
partment and of himself. 

At this point it might be well to heave in 
an armful of statistics. Senator Hn. has 
been responsible for, among other things: 

(1) The Hospital and Health Construction 


Act, which has brought new medical care to 
countless communities. 

(2) Hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of research into cause, cure, and prevention 
of cancer, mental illness, heart disease, 
arthritis, rheumatism, and the other killing 
and crippling diseases. 

(3) Training and education program for 
thousands of medical people. 

(4) Preventive medicine all over the coun- 
try in State and county units. 

The last Congress alone enacted into law 
more than 20 “Hill bills” affecting the public 
health. These impressive data please but do 
not enchant Him. Neither the odor of a 
thousand beloved hospitals nor the keen, 
inspiriting scent of the political chase is 
always in his nostrils. He is so serious 
underneath that he can be gay, almost flip- 
pant, on the outside. Even in his private 
conversation he is apt (with those he does 
not know well) to adopt rather the manner 
of Joel Chandler Harris speaking of the ex- 
ploits of Uncle Remus. 

This he does because of the immense, 
innate courtesy of his kind and generation. 
Most people will expect southern stories; by 
God, then, southern stories they shall have. 
But beneath all this agreeable nonsense, this 
social refusal ever to be solemn in a social 
occasion, is another man entirely: a deeply 
educated and cultivated mind; an aware- 
ness of the interests of the intellectual man; 
@ special, even delicate, sense that every 
page in the unfolding book of history is 
every man’s true and final concern. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding business leaders of 
our country and particularly in the 
transportation business, is Morris For- 
gash, president of the United States 
Freight Co., the headquarters of which 
company is located in New York City. 
I have a profound respect for Mr. For- 
gash’s views on any subject concerning 
our country. His views on the transpor- 
tation problems and questions of our 
country are worthy of profound consid- 
eration. Not only because of his experi- 
ence in this important field, as well as 
his ability, but because of his vision. 

On October 13, 1959, at the annual 
convention of the National Defense 
Transportation Association, held in Se- 
attle, Wash., Mr. Morris Forgash made 
an address entitled, “Transport Revolu- 
tion at the Last Frontier—the Thought 
Barrier.” ‘The views of Mr. Forgash are 
worthy of profound consideration by ev- 
eryone, particularly by those in the 
transportation fleld, as well as Govern- 
ment officials of all agencies of our Gov- 
ernment, particularly those having juris- 
diction over governmental transporta- 
tion. 

In my extension of remarks, I enclose 
the address made by Mr. Morris Forgash 
on October 13, 1959. 
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TRANSPORT REVOLUTION AT THE LAST FRON- 
TIER—THE THOUGHT BARRIER 


It is a pleasure to be with you and an 
honor to have a place on this impressive 
program of the 14th annual convention and 
logistics forum of the National Defense 
Transportation Association. 7 

The theme of this convention is “Revolu- 
tion in Transportation.” Revolution is a 
comprehensive word. It means many things. 
It signifies change—and can mean blood- 
spilling revolt against the established order 
of things or progressive development result- 
ing from wide acceptance of challengingly 
new and different concepts. Industrial revo- 
lutions generally are kindled by invention, 
discovery, or advancing technology, but the 
lasting benefits and long-range progress re- 
sulting therefrom depend entirely upon the 
extent to which we are willing, in our minds, 
to accept change. If we are unwilling to 
discard time-worn concepts and accept new 
ideas, such a revolution becomes only a 
struggle which dissipates our energies. With- 
out mobility of the mind we would live in 
the good old days forever. 

We have already demonstrated our aware- 
ness of the revolution in transportation. 
But without decision, continued leadership, 
and action we will neither make progress 
nor meet the defense necessity requirements 
which today challenge transportation as 
never before. The consequence of failure to 
face up to these responsibilities could be 
disaster, for in the words of Bernard Baruch, 
the only choice that America has today is 
the choice of the quick or the dead. Trans- 
portation lies at the center of this choice. 

The oldest records of man, crudely done 
on the walls of ancient natural caves, in- 
clude pictures of wheeled vehicles. The story 
of human progress, from then until now, is 
simply the saga ef transportation. Trans- 
portation surely was revolutionized by that 
unnamed man who in the dim and unre- 
corded past carved or chiseled or molded 
the first wheel. But during all the cen- 
turies since the inventor of the wheel found 
an unmarked grave it was the men who 
adapted the wheel to new uses who changed 
the course of history. 

In the entire spectrum of history—except 
for the tiny speck represented by the last 
150 years—the only force for propelling peo- 
ple and goods about the globe was natural 
force, wind, and current—muscle and grav- 
ity. The revolutions which occurred with 
the ushering in of the mechanical age in 
the 19th century, and the multiple-media 
age in the 20th century, while based on 
invention, were years behind invention. 
They were revolutions in the ideas of man. 

Steam propulsion was actually devised be- 
fore the Christian era but the first steam- 
boat was launched by Papin in 1707. . The 
people were not even then ready for the idea 
and a mob destroyed the boat, almost killed 
Papin, and set steam navigation back an- 
other hundred years to Robert Fulton’s 
Clermont. 

The automobile was likewise delayed as a 
medium of transport for almost a hundred 
years by the “Red Flag” Act in England, 
which required all self-propelled vehicles to 
be preceded by a man carrying a red flag or 
lantern. The speed ltimit—4 miles per hour 
in the country and 2 in the city. 

Col. John Stevens, with his almost fanatt- 
cal belief in the future of railroading, kept 
fanning the flame of idea and concept in 
America for decades until the Revolution 
finally materialized and steel rails knitted 
together a wilderness. Rudolph Diesel made 
the first working model of his engine in 1897, 
but to other generations were left the per- 
fection of idea and acceptance of the concept 
of dieselization. 


The motor vehicle and the airplane com- 
pleted a cycle in the development of trans- 














. the transport container field? 
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port, and the second quarter of the 20th cen- 
tury found us with the basic transportation 
plant that we have today. For a long time 
now it has been the custom to refer to the 
rapid changes that took place in the struc- 
ture of our system of transport, during the 
periéd roughly bounded by the two World 
Wars, as the revolution in transportation. 
Quite recently we have come to realize that 
we have been talking about yesterday’s revo- 
lution and that it has literally and figura- 
tively run out of steam. The time has come 
to put away the uniforms in which we cap- 
tained the old revolution and, at our peril, to 
adjust our thinking to conditions which sur- 
round us in this, the year 1959. 

The potter's clay of change is available in 
ever-increasing supply. It is for us to mold 
it to our will. Nuclear power, supersonic 
speeds, jet propulsion, cargo on a curtain of 
air. A, hundred centuries and. a hundred 
and fifty years. Maybe the next cycle will 
be completed in a decade. Will the wheel 
perish as a symbol of transport? A recent 
editorial in a responsible magazine asked this 
question and reported the facts which make 
the question both genuine and earnest. 

At the threshold of what I am going to 
say about developments in the field of equip- 
ment and transport pricing, I ask another 
question: Are we about to witness the demise 
of the boxcar as the predominant symbol of 
freight movement? Just hold the question 
in your minds for a moment, if you will. 

Thirteen hundred and fifty billion ton- 
miles of freight were handled in 1957 by rail, 
motor, inland waterway, pipeline, and air- 
ways, and each of the basic modes functioned 
almost in a world of its own. Each mode 
used, primarily, equipment peculiar to its 
own needs, with deplorable lack of stand- 
ardization even within modes. 

Each basic form of carriage has a means 
of locomotion, a road or way on which or 
in which to travel, and a carrying unit. And 
the only common denominator of these three 
is the carrying unit. We cannot, in the na- 
ture of things, have transport coordination 
until we perfect interchangeable equipment, 
for coordination depends on standardization. 
We found that out long ago when we had a 
multiplicity of widths of rail tracks in this 
country and by painful process inevitably 
came to a standard gage. We have dohe the 
same thing with light globes and screw 
threads. Why should it be thought strange, 
therefore, to talk about standardization in 
NDTA, in a 
sense, is masterminding this part of the 
revolution. It has submitted to the ship- 
ping and carrier public a “crash’’ program for 
containerization. Standardization is the 
central picture of that program. 


THE SEEDS OF REVOLUTION 


The container, its standardization, and the 
means of its interchangeability among modes 
of carriage will revolutionize transportation 
in this country. It sounds simple, stated 
that way, but involved are tough problems 
of engineering, of compromise of viewpoint, 
and of pricing new services based on radically 
new concepts. How shall we lick these 
problems? 

Fortunately, the least of these is the engi- 
neering problem. We have the inventive 
and productive skill and ability in this coun- 
try to produce anything that we agree upon 
and in any quantity. The elusive problems 
are the intangibles—the meeting of minds on 
basic standards—-the acceptance of new 
ideas—the approval and acceptance of new 
pricing structures tailored to meet new and 
radically different concepts of service. 

When we overcome these problems—and 
we must and will overcome them—we will 
reap the harvests of the greatest revolution 
in transportation in recent time. Let’s look 
at what we of NDTA have done in tackling 
the various facets of the problem. 
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STANDARDIZATION 


Just a little more than a year ago, at the 
St. Louis convention of NDTA, I made a brief 
talk in which I stressed the need for stand- 
ardization of transportation equipment, The 
reaction surprised me. I do not take credit 
for having fathered any new thinking on the 
subject—the enthusiasm was there and 
everybody was simply waiting for a chance to 
get down to brass tacks, The result was 
appointment of a special subcommittee on 
containerization and standardization, of 
which I have the honor of being the chair- 
man. 

A distinguished group makes up the mem- 
bership of our subcommittee, a cross section 
of American economy, transportationwise. 
We got to work immediately, and made our 
report on the major project in less than a 
year. 

First we studied the studies—more than a 
dozen of them—made by American Stand- 
ards Association, the Maritime Administra- 
tion, the Army, and others. We held meet- 
ings, and for a time the problem loomed so 
mountainous that it looked as though we 
might not.find a place to catch hold of it. 
Finally, we agreed that if we were to crash 
through any barriers we had to make a start. 
Based on the best information available, and 
upon the combined judgment of our mem- 
bers, we unanimously recommended a stand- 
ard container with a maximum length of 40 
feet, for use singly or in multiple, the basic 
multiple being 20 feet, and standard width 
and height of 8 by 8 feet. 

Among the considerations which led our 
subcommittee to recommend this first step 
were: The lengths we recommended are 
adaptable for use aboard the latest 85-foot 
rail flatcars; highway chassis can be de- 
signed to accommodate either the 20-foot- 
or the maximum 40-foot-length container; 
ships and cargo planes, now on the drawing 
board or in production, can accommodate 
the lengths and multiples we recommended; 
and even if we reach the goal slowly we must 
have a goal—otherwise obsolescence will 
overtake us all if each man is his own engi- 
neer. 

As with any bold undertaking in an un- 
charted field, our recommendations have been 
widely discussed and written about. One 
writer, in an article in the Journal of Com- 
merce titled “Standardized Freight Unit 
Faces Snags,” had this to say on the credit 
side of the ledger: 

“If the plan ever reaches fruition it will 
mean that virtually all common carriers of 
freight, shippers and receivers of freight, and 
the Armed Forces will be packing, unpack- 
ing, shipping, receiving, or carrying the same 
container or its multiple, and that all cargo- 
handling equipment will be specifically de- 
signed to handle it.” 

We simply cannot afford to let the “if” 
remain in this otherwise accurate summary 
of the benefits of the universal container. 
Whether we have recommended the ideal di- 
mensions or not we have demonstrated that 
the interests most directly involved can agree 
on something. 

Our subcommittee commends to you, as 
the most important step toward achieve- 
ment of our goals that we will have the op- 
portunity to take in our time, the 
concert of action to make fully effective the 
“first step” recommendations which we have 
laid before you. 

COORDINATION—ITS MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL 
POTENTIALS 


When we have established the standard 
unit of equipment that can ride on steel 
rails, on the highways, on the inland and 
coastal waterways and the high seas, and in 
the air, with facility of interchange and 
without breaking seal, then we can reach the 
goal that has always eluded us—coordinated 
transportation. The stakes are very high— 


Asi 


for the benefit of the shipping public un- 
dreamed of speed and economy of 

for the carriers the solution of economic and 
operating problems that have always posed a 
serious threat to their very existence as pri- 
vate enterprises—for the military insurance 
of adequate public transportation geared to 
its own functions on a global basis. 

The revolution that already has taken 
place in the applied science of destruction 
has rendered obsolete not only most of the 
weapons but most of the concepts of yester- 
year’s warfare. The problems of transport 
will still be largely one of getting there 
“first with the most.” It is how this is to be 
done that becomes important. Wherever 
the battlefront may be, our entire supply 
line will be within enemy range and, being 
vital, it will be a prime target. 

Dispersal of military depots and supply 
bases will be one of the first consequences 
of a future war and the connecting link of a 
standard, interchangeable container will be 
the only way the transit pipeline can be 
kept open. Over-the-beach loading of ex- 
port cargo, at points not accessible to rail 
service, may be the only answer to destruc- 
tion of port facilities: At the foreign beach- 
head, unloading of cargo where there are no 
port facilities is an even more likely neces- 
sity. Transfers of cargo at sea, the motor- 
ization of freight trains, or the transfer of 
truck cargo to rail service, will add the es~ 
sential flexibility without which our whole 
transportation system may be immobilized 
by a few well-placed explosions. 

The military needs for a standardized, in- 
terchangeable container, with its many ad- 
vantages, will not materialize unless such 
container finds commercial and military ac- — 
ceptance and an everyday basis of use, and 
this, as all students of the subject realize, 
cannot be hed without the prover- 
bial “bridge” of a proper freight rate or 
charge to make it feasible from the economic 
or cost standpoint. All present-day units of 
haulage, whether truck trailer, boxcar, tank- 
car, rubber tank, or something else, are 
simply containers. The problem, after 
standardization, is interchange and coordi- 
nation, on such a basis that the container 
will move by the most economical compina- 
tion of services available between any two 
points 

Experiments with interchangeable units of 
carriage, which would permit transfer of car- 
go without rehandling of lading, have been 
conducted for almost a hundred years. But 
most previous containerization programs 
have in the end petered out. Today the 
whole idea is associated with the word 

back.” There are related “fishyback” 
and “birdyback” operations, but this pro- 
gram is being conducted according to the 
clock and not the calendar, so let’s consider 
piggyback for a few moments. 

Piggyback means simply the movement of 
a highway trailer on a rail flatear. The 
modern concept of this method of transpor- 
tation was pioneered by the Milwaukee Rail- 
road back in 1928. It rocked along as a 
minor novelty until it exploded with elec- 
trifying effects on the public conscience 
about 5 years ago. The growth of piggy- 
back was accelerated by a decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1954, 
answering certain legal questions pro- 
pounded by the New Haven Railroad. 

Various plans of piggyback operations had 
evolved and the Commission undertook, at 
the behest of the New Haven, to clarify the 
legal atmosphere surrounding them. Basi- 
cally, there are three plans, although one of 
them had been subdivided, and there may 
be further subdivisions. 

The first plan involved the transporta- 
tion on rail flatcars of the trailers of com- 
mon carrier trucks, Called plan I, this is 
theoretically a joint motor-rail service, and 
it was approved by the Commission with the 
proviso that joint rates be established. In 





A8&2 
reality, plan I piggyback is motor service, 
moving at motor carrier rates and under 


carrier. The amount paid to the 
by the motor carrier is a flat or contract 
charge, in theory called a division. In 


fact it is simply a form of a contractual 
relationship and is not in accordance with 
the traditional legal concept of a joint rate. 

The second plan, or plan II piggyback, 
is an aill-rail service, where the railroad 
transports its freight in trailers on flatcars 
4nstead of in boxcars. The service under 
this plan cannot get away from the rail 
lines. 

The third plan, which is subdivided into 
plan III and plan IV piggyback, contem- 
plates the transportation, under open tariff, 
of freight tendered by the shipper in his own 
trailers. Under plan III the shipper owns 
or controls only the trailer and the railroad 
provides the filatcar on which it rides. Un- 
der plan IV the shipper owns or controls both 
the trailer and the flatcar on which it rides. 

Both plans I and II have been in opera- 
tion—not counting the limited experimenta- 
tion prior thereto—for about 5 years. Plan 
I, which is limited primarily to the East, is 
on the wane. This is shown by the brief 
of the railroads filed July 1, 1959, in Docket 
32533. In the rail brief referred to, the East- 
ern Railroads quoted with approval the fol- 
lowing statement by Dr. Lewis K. Sillcox, an 
eminent transportation scholar: 

“Neither plan I or plan I, in any event, 
effectively solves the major problem which 
plagues the railways, namely that of con- 
trolling the volume of traffic and the in- 
creasing proportion of freight carried by 
private shippers in their own or’ leased 
trucks.” 

The railroads also said that: 

“Since the motor carriers have been un- 
able to stem the tide of private carriage in 
their over-the-highway operations, there is 
little reason to believe that plan I will be 
of any assistance in that important area 
of competition.” 

THE PREAKTHROUGH IN PIGGYBACK 


The real breakthrough in piggyback came 
in 1958 when the railroads began to publish 
rates for plan III and plan IV piggyback. 
For the first time in the modern era trans- 
portation was offered to the public purely 
as transportation, priced as transportation, 
shorn of all the costly and time-consuming 
incidentals to transportation. 

The problems of the railroads demanded 
heroic action and this was their answer. In 
a constantly rising economy the railroads 
were rapidly losing ground. The 71 percent 
of total ton-miles handled by railroads in 
1943 had declined to 46 percent in 1957. 
The Senate committee handling the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958 had told railroad man- 
agement, in its report, that there had been 
failure to “recognize changing conditions, 
times, and tastes,” and “Failure to compete 
aggressively for business by use of modern- 
ized equipment,” and finally failure “to 
adjust rates to compete effectively for 
traffic.” 

In establishing and using plans III and 
IV piggyback the railroads, shippers, and 
freight forwarders inaugurated a radicaliy 
mew service, based upon a new and com- 
pletely scientific pricing formula. With the 
elimination of most other costs, except pull- 
ing the flatcars between ramps, the carriers 
could determine their costs with ease and 
accuracy. 

In fixing a rate the railroads published a 
fiat charge per flatcar movement, arrived 
at on the basis of a predetermined amount 
per car-mile. The charge applies in both 
directions, whether the trailers on the flat- 
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car are loaded or empty. For example, the 
rate between New York and Chicago, under 
plan III, where the shipper supplies the 
trailers but not the flatcars, is $451.50 per 
flatcar. Between Chicago and the west 
coast the charge, under plan IV, for moving 
shipper-owned flatcars and trailers, is $924. 
In each case there is a maximum weight, 
with a per hundredweight charge for freight 
in excess of the maximum. A mixing re- 
quirement specifies that no more than a cer- 
tain weight of any one commodity may be 
included on one flatcar, 

This is the only basis of charges that 
provides any hope to the common carriers 
of stemming the tide to private carriage. 
I am not decrying private carriage, but I am 
convinced that many shippers have gone to 
private carriage simply for the reason that 
public carriage has not met their needs. 
The shipper by private truck determines his 
cost per truck movement and it is affected 
only to a minimal degree by the commodity 
or content of the truck. By experience the 
railroads know what these costs are and 
what they must publish to meet them. Also 
by experience under plan I the railroads 
know what highway costs are eliminated by 
substitution of a trailer-on-flatcar move- 
ment for an over-the-road highway move- 
ment. With these known factors the rail- 
roads were able to come up with a charge 
that will move the traffic and yet provide 
them with a substantial margin of profit. 

This method of transportation is truly co- 
ordinated service, and not merely substitu- 
tion of one mode of carriage or one type of 
equipment for another. The basic economics 
of cost, speed, service, flexibility, and con- 
venience will determine the extent to which 
the trailers move on the highway and on 
the rails. 

The fiat piggyback charges do not ignore 
rate classification. One of the most impor- 
tant characteristics of freight in today’s 
competitive transportation system is its 
density. The space limitations of the trailers 
used in piggyback service—their cubic ca- 
pacity—provide & near perfect classification 
of the lading, based solely upon density and 
the ability to load. Thus the rates do 
refiect classification principles which are the 
most significant under modern conditions. 
Since the enactnient of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in 1887, basically all rates have 
been constructed upon the following items 
of carrier cost: 

1. Capital investment in equipment and 
maintenance thereof. 

2. Common carrier liability. 

3. Value of the service to the public. 

4. Cost of terminal switching and other 
accessorial services. : 

5. Empty car movements which are always 
refiected in the charge for a one-way move- 
ment. 

6. Line 
terminal. 

Basically, piggyback transportation insofar 
as the railroad is concerned, only involves 
the cost of line haul. Therefore, is it not 
apparent that the elimination in the items 
of cost involving services not performed re- 
quires a radical departure from the former 
traditional concepts of ratemaking? 

An unrealistic, and perhaps unwitting, ap- 
plication of classification principles that no 
longer had practical significance once set 
the containerization movement in this coun- 
try back 20 years. Most of you will remem- 
ber the containerization service originated 
by the railroads in the early 1920’s. A steel 
container was devised of such a size that six 
would fit on a gondola car. By experimenta- 
tion and shipper demand a rate ultimately 
was arrived at that applied mathematically 
on a mileage basis to the unit, without re- 
gard to the nature of its contents. But in 
1931 the Interstate Commerce Commission 


haul cost from terminal te 
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condemned this basis of rates and prescribed 
rates on a classification formula. The pre- 
scription killed the patient, for that experi- 
mentation in containerization faded from 
the scene. 

At the time of the aforementioned decision 
the public had not been offered the great 
flexibility which is now offered by modes of 
transportation other than the railroads and 
was, therefore, not a consideration in the 
decision. I do not think that the Commis- 
sion in that case was unsympathetic to the 
idea of a flat rate per unit, but, at the time, 
there was no backlog of experience from 
which a just and reasonable charge could 
then be determined. Fortunately, this no 
longer need be a barrier to progress since the 
passage of time has permitted us to accumu- 
late the experience formerly lacking. 

I would be delinquent in the duty which 
I owe to the freight forwarding industry if I 
did not say that Piggyback plans III and IV 
profoundly affect the ability of forwarders 
to provide the shipping public a faster, more 
universal, more economical and better serv- 
ice. As you probably know, forwarder vol- 
ume rates, made possible in greater number 
by piggyback, have been challenged. In a 
decison of the Commission rendered Septem- 
ber 4, with one Commissioner dissenting, the 
principles on which forwarder volume rates 
rest were unqualifiedly approved. It is a 
wise and far-sighted decision and its bene- 
fits will accrue not alone to the forwarding 
industry but to the shipping public, the na- 
tional welfare, and our national transport 
system. 

TRAFFIC IMBALANCE—WHY? 


Of course there is an imbalance of traffic 
movement today. It is reflected throughout 
the transportation system and we have been 
paying for it all these years in our freight 
rates. 

But I say to you that the imbalance of 
traffic arises largely as the result of spe- 
cialized equipment, lack of standardization, 
and adherence to outmoded concepts. 
Geographically there are sections of the 
country which predominantly are agri- 
cultural—others are strictly industrial. 
Through the use of multipurpose containers 
supplanting the present specialized type of 
equipment empty mileage will be reduced to 
the very minimum. 

The freight train loaded with manufac- 
tured products from New England’ passes the 
train laden with fruits and vegetables from 
California, and each train carries a string 
of empty cars. 

Large numbers of rail cars—even some box- 
cars—are suitable for handling only one com- 
modity ard they, of course, have a 100- 
percent empty return load factor. The same 
specialization is found in truck equipment, 
like the automobile hauler, the tank truck, 
and the refrigerated trailer. The answer to 
empty car miles—eliminate specialized 
equipment and substitute an all-purpose, 
interchangeable unit of haulage. 

I am asking you to think way beyond the 
standard container on which we have set our 
sights. Think of a container that will ¢erry 
dry cargo, liquid cargo, new automobiles, 
products of the farm, the factory, and the 
processor—almost everything except things 
that will not physically fit in closed cars. 
Impossible you say? Not at all. May I in- 
troduce you to the first prototype? 

At the Milwaukee Road freight station 
here in Seattle, there is at this moment a 
FPlexi-Van flatcar which we have brought in 
from the east coast for this occasion. On it 
has been loaded two 20-foot containers and 
a 40-foot multipurpose container. This 
equipment has been manufactured by the 
Strick Trailer Co. The two 20-foot contain- 
ers, after removal from the flatcar, can be 
operated as separate highway vehicles or they 
can be physically joined and operated as a 
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single 40-foot trailer. The 40-foot container, 
as you may see, is now loaded with two auto- 
mobiles and a rubber tank manufactured by 
the United States Rubber Co. filled with 
liquids. This multipurpose unit will carry 
four automobiles. The ramps on which the 
auto rides, hydraulically controlled, lift to 
the ceiling when not in use and presto you 
have a 40-foot trailer, with normal cubic 
capacity for other cargo. It can be insulated 
and refrigerated. The engineers now have 
on their drawing boards plans for the devel- 
opment of that additional feature. Liquid 
cargo can be carried in rubber tanks, alone 
or in combination with automobiles or other 
freight. 

At the Annual Exhibition of the AlNed 
Railway Supply Association, Inc. in Chicago, 
September 20 to 23, there was on view a 
number of interesting new ideas on piggy- 
back equipment. This is indicative of how 
rapidly equipment manufacturers are adjust- 
ing their sights to this transportation de- 
velopment of the future. The General Amer- 
ican Transportation Co. exhibited an entirely 
newly devised 85-foot flatcar which would 
caryvy four 20-foot containers, or two 40-foot 
trailers or a mixture of both. A special sys- 
tem of handling the containers on and off 
the flatcar was devised through the tackle 
block system. The trailer is driven aboard 
in the traditional manner by a tractor, but 
the innovation in that direction is a new 
hitch to fasten the trailer down. 

The Pullman Standard Corp. also had a 
very interesting prototype of a flatcar to 
be used exclusively in the handling of con- 
tainers with special shock absorbing prin- 
ciples. It is anticipated by the manufac- 
turer that this equipment will be on the 
market for commercial sale in the near 
future. 

The collapsible rubber container is 35 feet 
long and has a capacity of 3,800 gallons of 
liquid. Visualize two of these containers on 
a flatcar and we have a capacity of 7,600 
gallons which compares favorably with a 
great many of the tank cars now in use. 

The American railroads chalked up 11,598 
million empty car miles against 19,068 mil- 
lion loaded freight car miles in 1957. In other 
words, approximately 40 percent of the total 
mileage represents the transportation of 
empty cars. Think of the enormity of the 
waste. If the all-purpose container should 
even cut that empty mileage in half—and I 
predict it will do better than that—think 
of the savings in cost which could not help 
but reduce the price of public transportation. 

This all-purpose unit of equipment can 
change the entire pattern of distribution in 
this country and have a profound effect on 
our social and economic life. It can create 
new markets, accelerate relocation of indus- 
tries, develop backward areas. It will dra- 
matically affect prices, sales, and marketing. 

The inexorable march of time forces me 
to leave to your imagination—which I hope 
I lave aroused—the limitless horizons to 
which this new all-purpose equipment may 
carry us. There are other revolutionary 
facts and concepts with which I would like 
to challenge your interest and I think I can 
best bring them to your attention by reach- 
ing back a little ways into recent history. 


MYTH OR MIRACLE 


In a talk I made last December before the 
Traffic Managers Conference of Southern 
California I made certain predictions of 
things to come in the world of transporta- 
tion. 

I predicted that: 

1. Sometime within the next 10 years, the 
larger portion of the boxcar and refrigerator 
fleets of the railroads of America will be 
supplanted by trailer and demountable 
truck bodies on flatcars. 

2. This will bring about revolutionary 
changes in the growing, merchandising, and 
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transportation of perishable products and 
other products of the farm, including the 
frozen foods industry. 

3. Empty rail-car-miles will be reduced by 
at least 50 percent. 

4. The deficits in rail passenger transpor- 
tation on all symbol runs will be solved by 
hitching piggyback flatears to passenger 
trains. 

5. Roller bearing piggyback equipment 
will shrink freight transit time between the 
east and west coasts to 48 hours. 

6. Piggyback will enable the railroads to 
prevent further erosion of their higher rated 
commodities to air transportation. 

7. Ultimately we will be able to ship a 
container load of freight from any point in 
the United States to any point in the world 
without physically rehandling the contents. 

Now look 10 years ahead with me. How 
much payload does a passenger train need to 
take it off the dole? Hitch it on. How do 
you rearrange schedules to reduce 3 days to 
2? Surely the intelligence to solve that one 
can be mustered. And how many hours’ 
margin does it take to make rail a differen- 
tial service compared to air? 

Until we start shipping freight by missile 
I suggest that the railroads can hold their 
own against any competitor with piggyback 
on passenger trains or freight service at pas- 
senger train speeds. With this kind of serv- 
ice every primary train movement can be 
made to pay and even show a profit. Vital 
passenger service which, in the interest of 
national defense must be maintained at all 
costs, can be continued and improved. 

lsthetic values will mot. be sacrified in this 
mixing of cargoes. The unit of freight haul- 
age can be made to exactly match the motif 
of any passenger train, and the passenger- 
freighter, streaking through the countryside, 
will still be as beautiful a sight as you can 
find on the American scene. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is the picture 
I bring you of revolution at work. Myth or 
miracle, I leave my predictions to your 
judgment and to the verdict of history. I 
have told you that revolution is forged on 
the anvil of the mind and you are the 
voice and the conscience of America. As the 
strongest weapon in our arsenal of defense, 
as the most promising development in trans- 
portation to appear on the 20th century 
scene, I commend to you the new concepts 
in method and action which I have had the 
honor to discuss with you. 

The progress which I have already out- 
lined to you in the areas of standardization 
of containers, revolution in practice and 
pricing represented by plans III and IV 
piggyback, and development of the all-pur- 
pose unit of equipment has brought us to 
the very brink of some of these predictions, 
And that in 10 months, not 10 years. You 
read the newspapers and you know that 
trailers on flat cars are replacing box car 
service at a pace which outdates the figures 
before they can be collated. This is happen- 


ing despite’ the handicap of legal contro-- 


versy which has limited the scope of the 
piggyback service and increased the risk to 
private capital which is building the piggy- 
back fleet. 

The multipurpose container of which I 
have spoken holds great promise in contrib- 
uting toward a substantial reduction in 
empty car miles. That, ladies and gentle- 
men, is going to give America a whole new 
transportation fleet by increasing capacity 
without increasing the size of the plant. 

Now about reducing the rail passenger 
deficit—shrinking freight transit time to 48 
hours coast to coast—competing with air for 
high grade commodities. Surely you would 
be entitled to classify these as myths if there 
is myth to any of the prognostications. 

However, the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
has been experimenting with the carriage of 
roller bearing freight cars on passenger 


trains. Within the past several weeks. the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has grant- 
ed that railroad the right not only to con- 
tinue such a service but has authorized 
them to increase the number of freight cars 
in passenger trains. It is only a question 
of time when this will be. the normal make- 
up of long-distance passenger trains, There 
is no reason why such a service could not 
be inaugurated at once from coast to coast 
with third morning delivery. 
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Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I received 
today from Mr. R. F. Malia, harbor con- 
sultant in Milwaukee, Wis., an address 
delivered by Edwin W. Nelson, Chief of 
the Engineering Division, North Central 
Division, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
relating to the present and — of 
the Great Lakes Basin. 

I ask unanteious conedié that the ads 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NAVIGATION ON THE GREAT LAKES 


(Address by Edwin W. Nelson, Chief, Engi- 
neering Division, North Central Division, 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, Chicago, 
Ill, presented at symposium on Great 
Lakes Basin sponsored by American As- 
sociation for Advancement of Science and 
American Geophysical Union at Hamilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on December 29, 1959) 


Seven years ago I presented a paper on 
Terminal Facilities on the Great Lakes at a 
meeting of the American Geophysical Union 
here in Chicago. That paper dealt par- 
ticularly with the development of harbors as 
well as terminal facilities. 

Major changes have taken place or are in 
process at this time in connection with the 
development of navigation facilities on the 
Great Lakes. I will review briefly the 
changes, the basis, or background which pro- 
vided the impetus for these changes and 
the present status of the further develop- 
ment of the Great Lakes navigation system. 

The Great Lakes system consisting of five 
great bodies of fresh water, extending half 
way across the North American Continent, 
are joined with each other by realtively short 
connecting channels. In its primitive state, 
the watershed of these lakes was covered 
by virgin forest. Enormous deposits of tron 
ore were found in the present States 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
Throughout the watershed were inex- 
haustible deposits of limestone rock. To the 
south and east lay the coal fields of the 
upper Ohio Valley, while to the northwest, 
west, and south were situated the agricul- 
tural areas of Canada and upper Mississippi 
Basin. The Great Lakes Basin, therefore, 
contained, or was adjacent to, the natural 
resources necessary for industrial and agri- 


pultural development, and the lakes them- 


selves provided a natural transportation 
route which was ideal for the movement of 
bulk commodities. The development of 
channels and harbors on the lakes has been 
a vital factor in the exploitation of these 
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natural resources and in the development of 
the industrial region of the North Central 
States. 

Navigation improvements on the Great 
Lakes and their connecting channels have 
paralleled the growth and development of the 
Great Lakes region. The improvements pro- 
vided have resulted in low-cost transporta- 
tion of basic raw materials such as iron ore, 
coal, stone, petroleum products, timber 
products, and grain. Economical water 
transportation has been a major factor in de- 
veloping the industrial heart of the Nation 
in the Great Lakes area. The advantages of 
low-cost water transportation between Great 
Lakes ports, particularly for bulk cargo, are 
well known in industry. 

Most of the commerce on the Gerat Lakes 
consists of bulk raw materials such as iron 


ore, stone, coal, grain, and petroleum prod- 


ucts. Total U.S. traffic on the Gerat Lakes 
averaged about 219 million net tons annually 
for the 5-year period 1954-58. The maxi- 
mum during this 5-year period was in 1957 
when the total was about 244 million net 
tons. During the 5-year period the annual 
average traffic in iron ore was about 82 mil- 
lion tons; in coal about 58,500,000 tons; in 
stone about 27 million tons; and in grain 
about 7,500,000 tons. During 1957, 108 mil- 
lion tons passed through the St. Marys River 
and 130 million tons through the Detroit 
River. These amounts are not additive since 
a large portion of the traffic passes through 
beth the St. Marys and Detroit Rivers be- 
tween Lake Superior and Lake Erie. 

The Great Lakes and their tributaries 
above Ogdensburg, N.Y., on the St. Law- 
rence River, drain an area of approximately 
298,000 square miles and constitute the ma- 
jor portion of the St. Lawrence River Basin. 
The length of steamer track from Duluth 
at the west end of Lake Superior to Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y., in the St. Lawrence River is 
1,216 miles. 

The Great Lakes, together with their deep- 
draft connecting channels, constitute the 
greatest deep-draft inland waterway system 
in the world. Extensive improvements to 
channels and harbors have been required to 
develop this system to accommodate Great 
Lakes traffic. Up to this time no improve- 
ments by the Federal Govermnent have been 
required on the Great Lakes to accommo- 
date overseas traffic since existing connect- 
ing channels and harbors were more than 
adequate for the small, shallow-draft ocean 
vessels which could pass through the 14-foot 
St. Lawrence River canal system. 

Although the lakes are deep, the connect- 
ing rivers commonly called the connecting 
channels had shallow reaches in their ori- 
ginal state and over the years it was neces- 
sary to dredge the river channels to pro- 
vide adequate depths to accommodate deep- 
draft lake vessels. In addition, the St. 
Marys Falls in the St. Marys River at Sault 
Ste. Marie, were impassable and locks were 
required to overcome the drop at the falls 
to permit vessels to pass between Lakes 
Superior and Huron. 

The Great Lakes connecting channels in- 
clude the waterways between Lakes Superior 
and Huron, Lakes Huron and Michigan, and 
Lakes Huron and Erie. The St. Marys River, 
including the shoal approach to the head of 
the river, is the connecting channel between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron. The Straits 
of Mackinac and approaches thereto com- 
prise the connecting channel between Lake 
Huron and Lake Michigan. The St. Clair 
River, Lake St. Clair and the Detroit River, 
with the approaches in Lake Huron to the 
head of the St. Clair River and in Lake Erie 
to the mouth of the Detroit River, comprise 
the connecting channel between Lake Huron 
and Lake Erie. 

Experience on the Great Lakes during the 
past 50 yéars has clearly demonstrated that 
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ship owners have always taken full advan- 
tage of improvements in the connecting 
channels and harbors. Today there are many 
vessels in the Great Lakes fleet of such 
characteristics that they can load only to 
reduced drafts except during the, relatively 
short periods when the levels of the lakes 
are at extreme high stages. 

Major changes have taken place in recent 
years in the character of the U.S. bulk cargo 
fleet. Prior to World War II the fleet was 
comprised generally of vessels of from 450 
to 600 feet long, 55- to 65-foot beam, with 
maximum drafts of 21 or 22 feet, and with 
carrying capacities of from 8,000 to 13,000 
net tons. In 1942 and 1948, 21 new vessels 
were constructed from 600 to 625 feet long 
and 60- to 67-foot beam with maximum 
drafts of 24.5 feet and with carrying capac- 
ities of from 17,000 to 20,000 net tons. Con- 
tacts with vessel interests in 1945, in con- 
nection with a study of the connecting chan- 
nels, did not indicate any plans for con- 
struction of vessesls larger than those built 
in 1942 and 1943. However, construction of 
the Wilfred Sykes by the Inland Steel Co. in 
1949 instituted a new era in the type of 
Great Lakes vessels. This vessel is 678 feet 
long and 70 feet wide, has a maximum draft 
of about 27 feet, and with cargo carrying 
capacity of about 23,000 net tons. Since 
that time 25 large bulk freighters have been 
built and 8 ocean freighters have been con- 
verted for Great Lakes service. These 33 ves- 
sels are from 602 to 730 feet long, from 67 to 
75 feet wide, with maximum drafts from 
24.5 to 28 feet and with carrying capacities 
or from about 16,000 to over 28,000 net tons. 
The speeds of these newer vessels have been 
increased up to 16 or 18 miles per hour as 
compared to 12 or 13 miles per hour for the 
older vessels. : 

The limiting depths of 25 feet in the 
downbound channels and 21 feet in the up- 
bound channels are inadequate to accommo- 
date the many new large deep-draft vessels 
being added to the Great Lakes fleet. 

Recognizing the inadequacy of the con- 
necting channels for the newer deep-draft 
vessels, and that legislation then being con- 
sidered for the St. Lawrence Seaway would 
provide a 27-foot-depth channel westward 
only as far as Lake Erie, the Public Works 
Committees of both the House and the Sen- 
ate adopted resolutions in March and June 
1953 authorizing the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors to review previous re- 
ports on the connecting channels to deter- 
mine the advisability of further improve- 
ments to those channels including consider- 
ation of providing depths of at least 27 feet. 

Engineering and economic studies by the 
Detroit district, Corps of Engineers, led to a 
favorable report to Congress to deepen the 
connecting channels between Lake Erie and 
the upper three lakes to provide channels 
with a minimum controlling depth of 27 
feet. The improvement was found to be 
fully justified in the interests of Great Lakes 
bulk cargo traffic alone although it was rec- 
ognized that the deepened channels would 
provide cofmmensurate depths with those 
provided in the seaway. Deepening the con- 
necting channels to provide controlling 
depths of 27 feet in both upbound and down- 
bound channels has been authorized by Con- 
gress and work is now underway. 

Present safe controlling drafts in the con- 
necting channels for bulk lake freighters are 
considered to be 22.3 feet in downbound and 
18 feet in upbound channels when the ruling 
lake level is at low water datum, whereas 
after the deepening is completed it will be 
25.5 feet for both downbound and upbound 
traffic. This will provide generally in the 
connecting channels an increase in allowable 
draft of over 3 feet in downbound channels 
and of about 7.5 feet in upbound channels. 
Estimates of safe drafts pertain only to the 
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Great Lakes type bulk carriers and do not 
necessarily pertain to ocean vessels as no 
studies were made to estimate safe draft 
allowances for such vessel when underway. 
The apparent inconsistencies between con- 
trolling depths and drafts under present 
conditions and for the deepened channels 
with depths of from 27 to 30 feet are ac- 
counted for in the design of the deepened 
channels in order to obtain the most eco- 
nomical balanced through-channel system 
after studying the physical and navigation 
conditions in each reach to be deepened and 
the characteristics of modern bulk carriers. 


, The allowances established between channel 


depth and vessel draft vary. from 1.5 to 4.5 
feet in individual reaches of channel. 

Controlling depths of 25 feet are already 
available in downbound channels and such 
depths will be available for through traffic 
in both directions between Lake Erie and 
Lakes Huron and Michigan in 1960. The 
date when 27-foot depths will be available 
throughout the entire connecting channels 
system is, of course, dependent upon appro- 
priation of funds, but it is believed that 
such depths may be available throughout by 
1962 or 1963. This controlling depth in the 
connecting channels is equivalent to that 
provided in the 27-foot St. Lawrence Seaway 
which was opened to deep-draft traffic from 
Montreal to Lake Erie last July. 

One lock at the Soo, the MacArthur leck, 
has a depth of 31 feet over the sills, which is 
more than adequate for the connecting 
channels depth now being provided and is 
large enough to accommodate any vessel 
which can enter the Great Lakes through 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. A replacement 
for the obsolete Poe lock at the Soo is now 
under design. This lock will be 1,000 feet 
long, 100 feet wide, with a depth of 32 feet 
over the sills. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is a project to 
provide a 27-foot ship channel between Lake 
Erie and Montreal. From Montreal to the 
ocean Canada has already provided a ship 
channel with a controlling depth of 35 feet. 
There is a fall of about 225 feet in the 183- 
mile reach of the St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Lake Ontario and Montreal. Most of 
this fall is in the 115-mile reach between 
Montreal and Chimney Point, which is about 
68 miles below Lake Ontario. Canada had 
an existing navigation system in this 115- 
mile reach of the river with a series of canals 
and locks bypassing the rapids in the river. 
These canals had a controlling depth of 14 
feet with controlling lock dimensions of 44 
feet by 250 feet with 14-foot depth over the 
sills. The 68-mile reach of river from Chim- 
ney Point to Lake Ontario is wide and deep 
and only removal of rock shoals was required 
to provide a deep-draft 27-foot channel. 

The seaway project has 7 deep-draft locks 
in the St. Lawrence River 860 feet by 80 feet 
with 30-foot depths over the sills, and canals 
and channels between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario with controlling depths of 27 feet. 
Five of the locks were built by Canada and 
two by the United States. The two US. 
locks were built by the Corps of Engineers. 

Traffic between Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie is through the Canadian Welland Canal 
which has locks of the same dimensions as 
the new seaway locks. The seaway con- 
struction in this canal comprised only deep- 
ening the canal from its former depth of 
25 feet to 27 feet. 

The large lake type bulk freighter can be 
expected to be used in the future in traffic 
between Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River 
ports as well as in inter-lake traffic. It is 
also expected that a large volume of overseas 


traffic into the Great Lakes will be in deep- 


draft vessels because of the inherent econo- 
mies in operation of larger vessels. 

Contacts with vessel owners and operators 
indicate clearly that the trend in construc- 
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tion of the larger, faster Great Lakes vessels 
will continue. No firm information is avail- 
able as to the maximum size vessel which 
can be expected on the Great Lakes in the 
next few decades. However, it Appears that 
the maximum size vessels on the lakes will be 
those designed for Great Lakes traffic rather 
than those entering the lakes from the ocean. 
Consequently, it can be expected that the 
channels provided for Great Lakes traffic will 
continue to be adequate for seaway traffic 
in the foreseeable future. This same sit- 
uation will prevail in those harbors or por- 
tions of harbors which are improved to ac- 
commodate the large Great Lakes vessels. 
Consequently, improvements to channels 
and harbors for Great Lakes traffic will pro- 
vide also a large measure of such improve- 
ments required for seaway traffic. 

There are 58 federally improved harbors 
on the Great Lakes with project depths of 
18 feet or more. Of these 58 harbors, 3 have 
depths of 26 feet, 12 of 25 feet, 5 of from 22 
to 24 feet, 27 of from 20 to 21 feet and 11 of 
18 feet. The deeper harbors are used pre- 
dominantly for iron ore, stone, grain and 
coal. In addition to the federally improved 
harbors there are 9 deep-draft private har- 
bors used predominantly for shipment of 
iron ore and stone and for receipt of iron 
ore, stone and coal. 

The federally improved harbors on the 
Great Lakes have in generel been developed 
progressively from their earliest concept. 
The present harbors were designed to ac- 
commodate the vessel fleet as constituted 
some 30 years ago. At that time vessel 
lengths were limited to about 600 feet with 
maximum drafts of 21 or 22 feet. Many of 
the present harbor structures, particularly 
the parallel piers at river mouths, were de- 
signed for channel depths several feet less 
than are even now provided. With few ex- 
ceptions, structures at all major harbors were 
completed at least 20 or 25 years ago and 
were not designed for channel depths in 
excess of those now existing in the connect- 
ing channels. 

There are over 50 vessels in the present 
US. fleet which must now load at re- 
duced draft except when the lakes are at 
extreme high stages. Even then a few of 
these vessels would be required to load at less 
than maximum allowable drafts. Upon com- 
pletion of deepening the connecting channels 
increased depths will be required in harbors 
in order that these vessels can take full 
advantage of the deepened through channels. 
The 27-foot St. Lawernce Seaway will also 
generate deep-draft traffic which cannot be 
accommodated in existing harbors. 

Harbor development on the Great Lakes 
has paralleled the improvement of the con- 
necting channels so as to provide adequate 
depths and maneuver areas for vessels at 
ports and terminals. Since practically all 
of the deepest draft iron ore vessels pass 
through the connecting channels, the depths 
provided in those channels have generally 
been a determining factor in the maximum 
depths required in the major deep-draft har- 
bors. : 

The need for improvements at harbors on 
the Great Lakes to accommodate the large, 
deep-draft vessels which will transit the 
deeper channels now being provided has been 
recognized. Resolutions adopted on May 18, 
1956 and June 27, 1956 by the Public Works 
Committees of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives, respectively, requested 
the Corps of Engineers to determine the ad- 
visability of further improvements of har- 
bors on the Great Lakes in the interest of 
present and prospective deep-draft com- 
merce. In undertaking this study the Com- 
mittees requested that due regard be given 
to the scheduled time of completion of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and of the deepening 
of the connecting channels between the 
Great Lakes, 
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Studies by the Corps of Engineers are well 
advanced to determine the deepening and 
other related improvements at individual 
harbors which are required to realize the 
navigation benefits resulting from deepening 
the connecting channels and from traffic 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway. Each 
harbor must be considered individually as 
well as collectively with other harbors in the 
area, and the improvements proposed at any 
individual locality must be justified on their 
respective merits. 

Our studies to determine improvements 
which can be justified at Great Lakes har- 
bors involve three major elements—namely, 
traffic analysis, engineering studies, and an 
economic analysis. 

The first step is to do the necessary re- 
search to form a basis for estimating the 
reasonably prospective waterborne commerce 
to and from a harbor. Next, an estimate 
must be made of the character of the vessel 
fleet which will carry this commerce. After 
preparation of these estimates of prospective 
commerce engineering and economic studies 
are undertaken to determine whether the 
considered improvements can be justified on 
the basis of savings in transportation cost 
resulting from such improvements. Each 
harbor situation is an individual problem 
and must be given special study to assure 
that the estimated savings will actually be 
realized because of the reduced cost of trans- 
portation as compared to the cost: by any 
known present or prospective alternative 
means. Improvements are not recommended 
for authorization unless there is a clear 
showing that the annual benefits exceed the 
annual costs of the proposed improvements. 
The Great Lakes harbors study is being 
processed so as to accomplish the most pro- 
ductive work in the shortest possible time. 
Separate reports must be prepared on each 
harbor considered. In many cases interim 
survey reports are being submitted to con- 
sider navigation improvements required to 
serve navigation involved in the transporta- 
tion of commodities of major importance, 
such as iron ore, stone, coal, grain, and pe- 
troleum products, since the economic anal- 
ysis of considered improvements which will 
benefit vessels moving these commodities 
could be completed in a much shorter time 
than the analysis of improvements for other 
Great Lakes traffic and of improvements for 
general cargo traffic and miscellaneous bulk 
cargo entering or leaving the Great Lakes 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway. The gen- 
eral plan for undertaking this comprehen- 
sive study therefore contemplated submis- 
sion initially of interim reports on harbors, 
or portions thereof, which handle such 
major bulk commodities. Such interim re- 
ports recommending increasing depths to 
27 feet in harbors or portions of harbors 
have already been completed at 16 harbors. 
Fourteen of these reports have been sub- 
mitted to Congress. It is pertinent to note 
here jthat improvements recommended for 
Great Lakes bulk cargo traffic will also serve 
deep-draft seaway traffic, particularly at 
iron-ore harbors where depths of 27 feet are 
justified. 


Comprehensive studies have been made as 
a basis for estimating future traffic at Great 
Lakes harbors for major commodities such 
as iron ore, stone, coal, grain, and petroleum 
products. These estimates in conjunction 
with estimates of the composition of the 


~future Great Lakes vessel fleet are then used 


to establish the economic justification of 
considered harbor improvements to serve the 
traffic in those commodities. 

The importance of prospective general 
cargo or miscellaneous traffic through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway is fully recognized. This 
is the first time that the Corps of Engineers 
has made any detailed studies of prospective 
foreign. commerce to or from harbors in the 
entire Great Lakes area. In fact, in plan- 
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ning for such traffic studies it was found 
that data which could be utilized to make a 
thorough analysis of prospective oversea 
traffic to U.S. Great Lakes ports through the 
St. Lawrence Seaway were not available and 
that a considerable amount of basic research 
and investigation would be required to ar- 
rive at a reasonable estimate of such traffic, 
first, to the entire Great Lakes tributary 
area and, second, to individual U.S. harbors 
on the Great Lakes. 

The plan to develop an estimate of the 
potential Great Lakes overseas traffic as a re- 
sult of the 27-foot St. Lawrence Seaway in- 
volved several basic studies, each one of 
which has a definite relationship and inter- 
dependence upon the other. The program 
of the traffic analysis study includes several 
comprehensive studies dealing wtih the fol- 
lowing major phases: 

(a) Basic economic background factors of 
the area and its growth prospects. 

(b) Origin-Destination of imports and ex- 


ports. 

(c) Preight rates and transport cost differ-. 
entials. 

(ad) Prospective traffic patterns of the 
Great Lakes area. 

(e) Delineation of Great Lakes Tributary 
area. 

(f) Estimate of potential Great Lakes 
traffic. 

As a result of above studies an estimate is 
being made of future overseas traffic from 
the Great Lakes area. The studies also de- 
velop the savings in through 
Great Lakes ports as to shipment 
through ocean ports. It is necessary for the 
Corps of Engineers to develop the cost ad- 
vantage of shipment through Great Lakes 
ports in order to determine the harbor im- 
provements which can be economically justi- 


fied for deep-draft overseas traffic. In fact 


this is the reason why we have been rerjuired 
to make the comprehensive studies of poten- 
tial overseas traffic through Great Lakes 
Harbors. 

The studies of potential foreign traffic to 
the Great Lakes through the St. Lawrence 


Seaway and to individual harbors on the 


Great Lakes are completion such 
that we can now use the results in deter- 
mining harbor improvements which can be 
economically justified to accommodate such 
traffic. 

It is presently estimated that additional 
interim reports recommending deepening at 
15 harbors will be submitted during the 
current fiscal year. Some of these reports 
will include proposals for deepening for sea- 
way traffic as well as for Great Lakes traffic. 
Providing funds are appropriated therefor 
as required it is planned to corfiplete all 
studies and reports for the comprehensive 
Great Lakes harbors report during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961. 

Studies made by the Corps of Engineers 
of potential resources of iron ore economi- 
cally available to the Great Lakes region 
and of the conveniently located almost in- 
exhaustible resources of limestone and coal 
in the region coupled with other studiés of 
future trends in population and develop- 
ment of industry find there is every 
cation that the production of iron and 
will continue to increase in the area. 
jor improvements to the Great Lakes 
necting channels and at many 
harbors are fully justified because 
tremendous volume of estimated 
traffic in those commodities. These 
course, the baste raw materials for the 
concentrations of heavy industry in 
and such industries should continue 
pand accordingly. The St. La’ 
way will contribute to this phase 
economy of the region as the St. Lav 
River ore-loading points will be 
to our large economical Great Lakes 
carriers, Although these carriers may 
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come as far as Lake Michigan, the availa- 
bility of eastern Canada ore to the Great 
Lakes area will tend to conserve the ore re- 
sources in the Lake Superior region. Such 
conservation will, in turn, further enhance 
the future economy of the region. 

The increase in foreign traffic to the Great 
Lakes through the St. Lawrence Seaway will 
result in deepening Great Lakes harbors to 
27 feet in many areas in order to accommo- 
date such traffic. Some of this deepening 
will be in areas not required to be deepened 
for domestic Great Lakes traffic including 
bulk cargo traffic to and from Canadian 
ports. 


In summary, we are entering a new rea 
in transportation facilities on the Great 
Lakes. The Great Lakes connecting chan- 
nels between Lakes -Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, ard Erie are being deepened from a 
controlling depth of 25 feet in downbound 
and 21 feet in upbound channels to a con- 
trolling depth of 27 feet in both downbound 
and upbound channels. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway with its 27-foot controlling depth 
from Montreal to Lake Erie replaces the old 
14-foot St. Lawrence River canals and in- 
creases the depth of the Welland Canal from 
Lake Ontario to Lake Erie from 25 feet 
to 27 feet. Thus, we will have through 
channels throughout the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence System with minimum controlling 
depth of 27 feet. 

Harbors on the Great Lakes will be deep- 
ened to 27 feet as may be required to handle 
all deep-draft commerce through the con- 
necting channels and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

These improvements will provide an in- 
crease in vessel drafts of about 3 feet in the 
downbound connecting channels and a little 
over 7 feet in upbound channels. The 27- 
foot St. Lawrence Seaway provides an in- 
crease of about 12 or 13 feet in safe draft to 
the ocean and also provides large locks to 
permit the deep-draft ocean ships to enter 
the Great Lakes system. 





The Late Richard M. Simpson 


SPEECH 
F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with a sense of profound shock 
that I learned of the serious illness of 
my good friend Dick Stmpson. I am sure 
that the prayers and thoughts of all 
Members of Congress were with Dick 
during his illness, and are with him now. 
Those prayers extend to the family of 
our friend and colleague, asking that the 
Almighty may assuage their grief and 
leave them only with the memory of the 
fine strong man that was Dick SIMPSON, 
and a solemn pride in his life, his ac- 
complishments, and the niche which he 
has carved for himself in history and in 
the hearts of all who knew him. 

My association with Dick Smupson was 
primarily in my capacity as a member 
and secretary of the National Republi- 
can Congressional Committee. I was 
privileged to serve as secretary under 
Dicx’s chairmanship for the last 4 years. 
He had a fine mind, great resolution, 
and an outstanding ability to get things 
done. His devotion to duty was prob- 
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ably the crowning aspect of his entire 
character. Once he had agreed to do 
something, it could be regarded by all 
as having been done. 

Dick Smmpson possessed many virtues. 
The one which stands out in my mind 
is his modesty in all things. I have never 
heard him utter a single word of self- 
praise, or even one which caused me to 
believe that he recognized in himself the 
abilities which others saw in him. 
Rather, he was full of praise for his fel- 
low workers, and anxious that they 
should receive the credit for any tasks 
well done. 

The Congress will miss Dick SIMPSON. 
The country will miss him. The people 
of Pennsylvania, and particularly of his 
own congressional district, will miss him. 
To Mrs. Simpson and the Simpson fam- 
ily, I extend my heartfelt condolences 
and sincere sympathy, in which Mrs. 
Rhodes joins me. 





Here’s How Farm Leaders Are Thinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a group of farm leaders in my 
home State of Wisconsin met October 
30, 1959, for the 3lst annual farmers’ 
get-together conference of the Wiscon- 
sin Council of Agriculture Cooperative. 
After discussing the current farm situa- 
tion, they adopted a set of resolutions on 
matters affecting agriculture. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include seven of those resolutions in 
the REcorpD: 

TAXATION OF PATRONAGE SAVINGS 


The recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, urging enactment of a special 
and discriminatory tax on cooperative sav- 
ings, was formally introduced in the House 
of Representatives on June 19, 1959. 

This legislation for the first time singles 
out cooperatives for imposition of an income 
tax not levied on other business, unless co- 
operatives pay an interest rate of at least 
4 percent on their securities, and redeem 
securities issued for a patronage refund 
within a 8-year period. Equity investments 
in all other business corporations are not 
restricted as to time of redemption or 
amount of dividend payments, and this pro- 
posal singles out cooperatives for such un- 
favorable treatment of its equity capital in- 
vestment. 

Cooperative associations must depend al- 
most entirely on their members rather than 
investors for their equity capital used in 
financing operations, and would have undue 
difficulty and be particularly handicapped 
in the orderly process of financing by com- 
plying with these proposed unreasonable 
restrictions. 

Hearings have already been scheduled on 
this question when Congress reconvenes the 
first of the year: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture Cooperative protests against the 
passage of such unfair and punitive tax pro- 
posals, and directs its board and staff to use 
every effort to defeat them. 
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The council reaffirms its position that the 
net proceeds of a cooperative returned to 
patrons on a patronage basis in any form— 
cash, certificate of equity, or allocated book 
credits—is income in the hands of the pa- 
tron and not income of the cooperative 
making the distribution. It is our convic- 
tion that such proceeds are not taxable to 
the cooperative, but should be included in 
the computation of the recipient’s personal 
income tax. This is in accord with the clear 
intent of Congress in the tax law. It is like- 
wise consistent with the basic concept of a 
cooperative as a nonprofit institution in 
which any income over and above the costs 
of operation rightfully belongs to the mem- 
ber patrons and is returnable to them on a 
patronage basis; therefore be it further 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture Cooperative asks Congress to spell 
out the 1951 compromise which was put into 
Federal law and regulations under the lead- 
ership of the late Senator Taft, so that our 
courts will have clear instructions regarding 
cooperative patronage refunds. 

IMPROVING THE COMPETITIVE STATUS OF 

COOPERATIVES 


One of the basic purposes of agricultural 
cooperatives is to improve the competitive 
position of farmers in their business relations 
with other forces in the economy. In recent 
times there has been a trend toward greater 
concentration of economic power in most 
segments of the economy. While coopera- 
tives have shared in this trend, their rate of 
growth has been much slower than that of 
noncooperative businesses. If cooperatives 
do not keep pace with the growth of non- 
cooperative business, farmers will lose much 
of their present competitive strength and 
may be forced to rely increasingly on Govern. 
ment programs to protect their interests. 

Therefore the council urges— 

1. That members of cooperatives. give 
wholehearted support to their established 
organizations. Ee 

2. That associations cooperate more fully 
with one another at both the local and 
regional levels. 

3. That studies be undertaken to show 
the effects of competition between coopera- 
tives and the benefits which may accrue from 
coordinated action or from consolidations, all 
for the purpose of strengthening cooperatives 
and enhancing the incomes of producer 
members. 

4. That greater consideration be given to 
the purchase of established independent out- 
lets as @ means of increasing distribution 
facilities of cooperatives. 


AGRICULTURAL Price_Supports 


The council recognizes the need for pro- 
grams of Government assistance to agricul- 
ture and that present programs have fore- 
stalled even greater declines in farm prices 
which would have occurred without these 
programs. It is therefore considered advis- 
able that these programs be continued and 
improved to give protection to farmers’ in- 
comes. 

The dairy price support program has been 
of particular significance to Wisconsin dairy 
farmers. The council recognizes, however, 
that there are certain deficiencies in what 
can be attained by continuation of the pro- 
gram in its present form, Both economic 
and political considerations indicate that 
some improvements should be made toward 
adapting the program to meet the longer run 
problem and to deal more effectively and 
adequately with the dairy farmers price and 
income problem. It is recognized by the 
council that these improvements can prob- 
ably best be accomplished by the adoption 
of a mechanism to more closely adjust milk 
production and marketings to the demand 
for milk and dairy products. 
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It is therefore recommended. that the 
council staff work for the incorporation of 
a supply adjustment feature into the pres- 
. ent dairy price support program with the 
condition that any marketing quotas or 
allotments be applicable to all dairy pro- 
ducers. . 

The objectives of such 4 program should 
be to— 

1. Help improve the incomes of dairy 
farmers. 

2. Promote and provide incentive for tech- 
nical progress and improved efficiency with- 
in agriculture. 

3. Provide a wholesome atmosphere for the 
family-type farm. 

4. Provide for a democratic expression of 
choice through a producer referendum. 


Foop Brest BARGAIN Ever 


During this past year, numerous articles 
have appeared in the press, and especially 
in metropolitan centers, that leave the im- 
pression that food prices are high as a result 
of national farm price support programs and 
prices received by agricultural producers of 
such food products. The facts are that at no 
time has the American public been able to 
buy so much high quality, well graded, and 
sanitarily packaged foods for 1 hour of labor 
as at the present time. From two to three 
times as much food can now be bought with 1 
hour of industrial wages as could be bought 
with 1 hour of labor 30 years ago. Food un- 
questionably is a good buy. Prices received by 
farmers for their products have fallen during 
the past several years and, therefore, the 
increases in the cost of living are not attrib- 
utable to the prices of food or returns re- 
ceived by farmers. In fact, lower farm prices 
have provided one of the principal anti- 
inflation influences in the national economy. 

We, therefore, deplore the fact that urban 
consumers are misled concerning the true 
status of the relationship of farm prices to 
retail food prices and. that urban-rural re- 
lationships are unfortunately strained by 
such misinterpretation. 





NATIONAL UNIFORM SANITATION STANDARDS FOR 
MILK 


Municipalities, counties, States, and other 
governmental units rely more and more upon 
recommendations of the U.S. Public Health 
Service in formulating sanitary regulations 
applicable to milk and dairy products. Such 
regulations, however, are permissive, and 
some governmental units provide for sani- 
tary regulations above and beyond those 
considered necessary for maximum protec- 
tion to consumers at minimum cost to pro- 
ducers. The Wisconsin Council of Agricul- 
ture favors legislation to establish uniform 
sanitary requirements for fluid ‘milk and 
dairy products sold in interstate commerce 
throughout the United States. 





FOREIGN MARKET EXPANSION 


The Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act has been very useful in 
the development of foreign markets. We 
commend the Congress and the Secretary of 
Agriculture for extending and expanding 
programs under this and other similar laws 
and we urge their continuation. 

We commend the Secretary of Agriculture 
for providing means through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation whereby dairymen and 
their representatives may deal directly with 
foreign buyers in the development of foreign 
markets. 


PROTECTION FroM Imports OF FaRM PRODUCTS 


Imports of farm products or products 
manufactured therefrom, may and some- 
times do damage or obstruct the proper 
working of programs designed to further 
farmer prosperity: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That this Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture Cooperative oppor s any increase 
in import quotas and favors revision of. sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended, to provide positive and manda- 
tory protection from imports whenever such 
imports endanger, penalize, or retard the 
accomplishment of the objective of increased 
farmer prosperity under the operation of 
such programs; be it further 

Resolved, That products imported must 
meet the same quality standards as domesti- 
cally produced products. 





Prospects for Industrial Expansion in 
State of Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most able young citizens in our 
State is Gerald W. Frank, of Salem, 
Oreg., who serves as chairman of the 
advisory board of the Oregon Planning 
and Development Commission. Mr. 


Frank, who is a leading businessman, 


has made a very close and careful per- 
sonal study of the vast opportunities 
offered in Oregon for further industrial 
development. 

On January 4, 1960, Mr. Frank spoke 
on this very pertinent topic at the an- 
nual banquet of the Milton-Freewater 
Chamber of Commerce in Milton-Free- 
water, Oreg. 

Because. Mr. Frank’s address is so 
thoughtful and thorough a summary of 
the resources—both natural resources 
and human resources—offered .by the 
State of Oregon, I should like to invite 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
Senate exactly what he has had to say. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that pertinent excerpts 
from the address by Mr. Gerald: W. 
Frank, manager of the Meier & Frank 
Co., of Salem, Oreg., be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH « PRESENTED AT MILTON-FREEWATER 
ANNUAL BANQUET 
(By Gerald W. Frank) 
I 

May I thank you for your courtesy in in- 
viting me to participate in your annual ban- 
quet. This is an occasion I have been look- 
ing forward to for some weeks, as it has 
given me a chance to renew old acquaint- 
ances in this area, as well as to make new 
friends in your community. I was very flat- 
tered to be asked te become a part of this 
program, and I hope that my remarks to- 
night will be of interest to you. 

I have been in your position many times, 
listening to a banquet speaker at a program 
such as this, and I am sure that as you are 
sitting here tonight, you are hoping that I’m 
not going to talk too long, and I assure you 
that I’m not, 

I'm not going to talk with you tonight 
as a politician, because I am not one of 
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those; I’m not going to talk with you as 
an authority on government, or planning, 
or economics, because I’m not one of those 
either; I’m not going to talk with you with 
any axe to grind, because I honestly have 
one. I’m going to talk with you tonight only 
as an Oregon businessman and as a private 
citizen interested in just one thing—the wel- 
fare of our State. I believe all of us in this 
room share this interest, or else we wouldn't 
be here tonight. 

My family’s roots, like so many of yours, 
are deep in the soil of Oregon—as a matter 
of fact, 103 years deep. We have watched 
five generations help build our great State. 
We, like you, are proud of the past and ex- 
cited about the future. 

Tonight I would like to discuss current 
economic conditions in Oregon, and where 
we are headed in the years to come. ~ 

The experts tell us that Oregon’s popula- 
tion by the year 1975 will,be about 244 mil- 
lion people. This represents an increase of 
some 46 percent over present levels. Along 
with this population growth will come a 
tremendous economic growth. 

According to past estimates, the main- 
tenance of Oregon’s population requires one 
job for each two to three Oregon residents. 
Therefore, between now and 1975 Oregon’s 
population increase will necessitate the de- 
velopment of some 340,000 new jobs. 

The first question you might ask is: 
“Why are we assured of this tremendous 
growth in our area?” Well, mainly because 
we have to.offer here in Oregon just about 
everything that prospective investors and 
settlers are interested in. 

Actually, there are 11 major factors. that 
industry considers in the location of new 
facilities. Just scanning the list, one can 
readily see how high we here in Oregon stand 
on most items on this list. 

Industrialists are looking for handy loca- 
tion of markets for finished goods; for raw 
materials and supplies; for low-cost power, 
and other utilities; for reasonable building 


_costs; for quantities of available land, and 


room for expansion, for reasonable trans- 
portation costs, and good transportation 
facilities; for pleasant community relation- 
ships; for moderate living costs for em- 
ployees; for an adequate supply of skilled 
labor; for pleasant labor management rela- 
tions; for a reasonable labor cost; and most 
of all, for a place where living for workers 
is pleasant. We'll talk about how Oregon 
stands on some of these items in just a mo- 
ment. 

In a recent survey, 36 percent of the in- 
dustrialists questioned about the possibility 
of locating in Oregon said that a strong in- 
fluence in their selection was their personal 
desire to live in Oregon. Half of these men- 
tioned favorable climate as a major con- 
sideration, but an even larger percentage 
mentioned community factors made up of 
everything from the appearance of the shdp- 
ping areas to the quality of the schools and 
roads as being important. 

It’s apparent that selling Oregon to in- 
dustrialists is not so much different than 
promoting tourist trade. Climate; scenery; 
nearness to mountains, valleys, and seas; 
fishing, hunting, and boating—all these 
need to be stressed. 

Add to this the general quality of public 
services, in which some of you people in this 
room play such an important part; the ex- 


cellence of the highway program; the high , 


standing of our school system; the availabil- 
ity of modern shopping centers, hospitals, 
parks, libraries; and you could almost put 
the vital statistics in the back of the bro- 
chure. 

People looking for places to establish new 
industries are not cold, impersonal comput- 
ing machines. A good catch of salmon while 
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coast, or a fine 


Wallowas prob- 
owner and his 


of the Oregon 


Oregon, in ew y 
hundred new production workers in- 
income in the community by 
more than $500,000 annually. They create 
additional employment for 175 other people. 
They make possible four more retail estab- 
lishments and introduce about $360,000 
worth of retail sales a year. 

We have many examples of new industry 
in our State. In pulp and paper there are 
new mills in many communities, some of the 
most important of which are the Weyer- 
haeuser Mill at Springfield and the Western 
Kraft plant at Albany. In plywood alone, 
61 new plants have been erected in the past 
10 years. 

In metals, the activity has been just as 
impressive, where we see the tremendous 
Harvey development at The Dalles. Hanna, 
near Riddle, Oreg., is producing nickel. 
Uranium ore is being processed at Lakeview, 


Oreg. 

In chemicals, we find sulfuric acid plants 
springing up throughout the entire North- 
west. Factories to make phosphate and fer- 
tilizer also have been built in the past 10 
years, Others have expanded, such as Penn- 
salt in Portland. 

In electronics, a strong new industry has 
sprung up, paced by Tektronix in Portland. 

Oregon in the past 10 years has made a 

rise in diversified manufacturing—a 
category embracing aluminum and steel 
smelting, metal fabrication, machinery, 
transportation equipment, and other dur- 
able goods. This group rose 45 percent in 
employment in the last 10 years, from 17,000 
to nearly 25,000 employees; this classifica- 
tion is important because the number of 
jobs it provides brings diversity and stability 
to our basic economy. Thus we are not in 
@ position like Boeing in the State of Wash- 
ington, where such a large percentage of 
the labor force is engaged in one particular 
industry. 

bg 

Let’s review for a moment some of the as- 
sets of our great State. First and most im- 
portant, we have a highly skilled, stable 
labor supply. This is more than just opin- 
ion, for census figures show that the median 
school year completed amongst people in 
Oregon over 25 is 10.7, or about 3 years of 
high school. The national average is 9.3. 
The Army recently reported that Oregonians 
taking Army intelligence tests had scored 
second highest average grades of personnel of 
any State. 

And our work stoppage record is great, too. 
Man-days lost in 1958 were only two one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of the estimated 
total working time, compared to the na- 
tional average of twenty-nine one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent. 

How about our water supplies? You and 
I both know that the day is not far away 
when adequate supplies of fresh, pure water 
for industrial processes will be the deter- 
mining factor in the location of many types 
of plants. How high we stand on the list 
of areas having adequate water supplies. 

How about agricultural production? Our 
State’s widely diversified agriculture is the 
foundation of a constantly growing food 
processing industry and also has a potential 

‘of providing raw material for chemical, plas- 
tic and similar industries. 

How about power? Oregon has plenty of 
wheel-turning power for industry, and rates 
are very favorable. 


And while we're talking power, we must 
mention natural gas. We find that it is a 
big advantage in bringing metal-treating in- 
dustries here, and a necessity for glass and 
ceramic plants. 

Besides low-cost fuel and direct firing ap- 
plications, natural gas also is a raw material 
for the chemical industry. 

Sites in planned industrial districts, with 
utilities and transportation facilities avail- 
able, and affording freedom from zoning 
wrangles, are important to industry. Port- 
land now has 1,300 acres available in 12 in- 
dustrial districts of parks. 

Hillsboro and McMinnville industrial de- 
velopment commissions have bought up 
tracts of farmland and developed industrial 
parks. At least five other community devel- 
opment groups have raised capital for in- 
dustry-attracting activities. 

No discussion of Oregon’s assets, of course, 
would mean much without reference to our 
forest resources. Oregon’s huge stands of 
timber, now estimated at upward of 500 bil- 
lion feet, still remain the No. 1 asset and 
best hope for a dynamic economy. 

The lumber industry has the greatest ef- 
fect on the Northwest economy of any, of 
course. The payroll of our lumber business 
is now twice that of Pennsylvania coal and 
twice that of the corn crop of Iowa and 
Tilinois. 

But the important question which comes 
most often from all segments of this indus- 
try is: “When will our timber supply be 
exhausted?” The most expert foresters tell 
us that by the year 2000 the region will be 
growing as much new timber as it cuts. 
While this is some time off, of course, the 
fact remains that we still have enough timber 
to bridge the gap, and permanency ahead is 
assured. 

Leaving the matter of harvesting the trees, 
an interesting and important development 
has taken place the last few years—the utili- 
zation of the other half of the log. 

Out of this other half of the log, we see 
new industries cropping up, with payrolls 
which will eventually reach those of the 
lumber business. It is the advent of the 
wood chemical era. 

A striking example of the lumber in- 
dustry’s efforts to obtain the most from the 
logs is the fact that several years ago it 
was considered by the industry that only 
45-50 percent of the log was used. Today’s 
estimate is 90 percent. 

To give you an idea of the magnitude of 
the lumber business in the Northwest, 2,500 
out of the 7,000 industrial establishments in 
Oregon and Washington use wood as the 
basic raw material. Some 170,000 workers 
in Oregon and Washington receive $600 mil- 
lion in wages per annum directly from wood- 
using industries. 

Oregon ranks first in the lumber produc- 
tion of the United States and has held this 
rank since 1938. 

mr 


Now let’s talk just a little bit about high- 
ways and their importance in our State. 
Highway improvement and construction in 
any part of the State is of significance to 
all other areas of the State, as all of our 
communities are linked together by the 
State’s 7,400-mile system of primary and 
secondary highways. 

Oregon’s major transport problem—that 
of sheer distance—is complicated by the 
spotty distribution of our population, and 
the fact that the metropoiltan trading cen- 
ter of Portland is well-located with respect 
to deep sea and transcontinenal rail trans- 
port, and to the Willamette Valley, but re- 
mote from many important production 
centers to the south and east. 

The second major factor in our transport 
problem is growth. Betweeri 1945 and 1955 
vehicle registrations almost doubled in Ore- 
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gon, and our vehicle mileage has kept pace 
with our growth in population and 
registration. 


Now what about our recreational facil- — 
ities? I don’t have to stand here and tell — 


you what we have to offer in the way of 
recreation. That is God’s country. 

We have wonderful facilities in the way of 
motels and lodges to make any tourist’s 
mouth water for a return trip to this area. 
And look at all the things we have for them 
to do once they get here: Rodeos, water car- 
nivals, livestock shows, floral pageants, -ski 
tournaments—just everything for the active 
sportsman or for the person who just wants 
to look on. 

Our own State highway department is 
doing everything possible to attract more 
people to our area to take advantage of those 
things with which we have been so richly 
endowed by. nature. In 1957 the travel di- 
vision of the highway department spent over — 
$300,000 to bring people to our area. 

The State’s visitor industry is estimated to 
over $140 million—certainly enough to be a 
prime contributor to the State’s economy. 

Industrial growth comes in waves and 
surges. 
spread evenly. One wave in the past 25 
years brought vigorous expansion in lumber 
and plywood in Southern Oregon. Another, 
in the postwar period, saw a surge in light 
metals. 

Iv 


It seems to me that in the next decade 
there are eight likely sources of growth for 
the Pacific Northwest. 

I will not go into them in detail, but it 
seems to me that the eight fields that we 
should watch for expansion are: First, that 
of consumer goods—both producing them 
and selling them. As business swells, mar- 
kets grow for countless consumer goods now 
brought in from California and east of the 
Rockies. Thes consumer goods are pro- 
duced by small independents who see a 
chance to make a start, and by national 
corporations who find that the Pacific 
Northwest has become large enough to war- 
rant a new branch. 

The tremendous growth of California 
helps the Pacific Northwest. In recent years 
it has been common for eastern manufac- 
turers who wanted to establish manufactur- 
ing on the west coast to locate their first 
branch in California. 

These consumer goods must be distributed 
also, and I am sure that most of you are 
aware of the new gigantic Lloyd project now 
taking shape in downtown Portland. This 
fantastic project, which will be the largest 
integrated shopping center in the world, will 
be open next spring. 

The second field is that of forest products. 
As we have mentioned, forest products are 
the backbone of industry in Oregon. 

With integration and fuller utilization of 
logs, more jobs are created out of every tree 
that’s cut.- A suggestion of what this can 
mean comes from a typical producer like 
the Hult Lumber Co. in Junction City, 
Oreg. Hult began making lumber, then 
added green veneer to get more value from 
its logs. In 1946, Hult employed four men 
for every million board feet processed. 
Last year, it employed eight men per million 
board feet. In the next 10 years, without 
using any more logs, but by making new 
products, it expects to double employment. 

The third fleld is that of raw materials 
and supplies for heavy industry. 

The shift in the manufacture of forest 
products to items like plywood, pulp, paper, 
particle board, and laminated products calis 
for more chemicals and adhesives. The out- 
put of chemicals will also increase for ferti- 
lizers, fungicides, and weed killers. 

The fourth field of interest is that of agri- 
culture and food processing. Continued ex- 
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pansion of west coast population will open 
many new opportunities for Pacific North- 
west agriculture. 

The fifth field of interest is that of the 
undeveloped natural resources. The Pacific 
Northwest’s abundance of low-grade min- 
erals challenges. development of cheaper 
methods for industrial production. 

The sixth field of interest is that of recrea- 
tion and the sale of scenery. Oregon’s 
matchless combination of mountains, lakes, 
and salt water will become an increasing at- 
traction as other parts of the Nation be- 
come more crowded. Scenery can be sold 
and resold without wearing out. With pro- 
motion and construction of good vacation 
facilities, this region can add millions to its 
income from tourist trade. It’s no secret 
that attractive living and pleasant recrea- 
tion facilities are a great impetus to the 
attraction of new industries to an area. 

The seventh field’is that of fisheries and 
waterpower. The development of the ocean 
shrimp fisheries off of the Oregon coast is an 
example of latent resources being brought 
to production. 

Low-cost waterpower, which has meant so 
much in postwar industrial growth, could 
be in for new expansion. If Canada and the 
United States can agree on the division of 
power from dams on the upper Columbia, 
this region may again be seeking new manu- 
facturing, for low-cost power is an attrac- 
tion. 

And the final field that shows interest at 
this time is that of offshore trade. New 
growth and statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
will help the offshore trade and should mean 
growth of markets where the Pacific States 
hold an advantage. 

Vv 


In order to bring about the fulfillment of 
these developments, we must have a healthy 
business climate which will give a boost to 
Oregon’s industrial growth. We feel that 
our business climate is considerably better 
after the last legislature, where favorable 
action was taken to make the Oregon pack- 
age more attractive to prospective new in- 
dustries. 

I thought you might be interested in some 
of the new laws which will aid us in helping: 
sell Oregon. 

First, the capital gains provision for in- 
come taxes—although the legislature tied a 
“reinvest in Oregon” string to it, provision 
for special income tax treatment of capital 
gains should help the State attract and keep 
capital. 

Secondly, the 2-year tax exemption for 
manufacturing plants under construction— 
this will be an important asset, and one the 
industrial developers can use with telling 
effect in their sales presentation to new in- 
dustry. 

Thirdly, the freeport law exempting goods 
in transit from personal property taxes— 
this will give a real boost to growth of re- 
gional warehousing and distribution in the 
Portland area, where it is already big busi- 
ness. 

Fourth, the tightening of unemployment 
insurance benefits to seasonal workers— 
businessmen consider this a step toward 
making jobless insurance less of a welfare 


rogram. . 

Fifth, the enabling law for a State in- 
dustrial development credit corporation— 
this permissive act will put the State in a 
position to continue to use Federal funds to 
finance future development through com- 
munity development corporations. 

And finally, Oregon has a balanced budget, 
unlike so many other States in the Union. 
VI 

In short, those of us working on this in- 
dustrial development work are actually con- 
cerned with two phases: First, determining 
what advantages Oregon has favoring its 


economic development and then publicizing 
these factors effectively; and secondly, learn- 
ing the unfavorable factors and working to- 
ward eliminating those that can and should 
be eliminated. 

And so on the brink of our second cen- 
tury of progress in Oregon we can look back 
to the svu-called good old days, when women 
wore hoop skirts, bustles, petticoats, cotton 
stockings, high-button shoes, and puffs in 
their hair; did their own cooking, baking, 
cleaning, washing, and ironing; raised big 
families; went to church on Sundays; and 
were too busy to be sick. 

The men in those days wore whiskers, 
square hats, and red flannel underwear; 
carried big watches. and chains; chopped 
wood for stoves; bathed once a week; drank 
10 cent whisky and 5 cent beer; rode bi- 
cycles arfd buggies; went in for politics; 
worked 12 hours a day, 6 days a week; and 
lived to a ripe old age. 

Our businesses burned coal oil lamps; 
carried everything in stock from needles to 
a@ plow; trusted everybody; never took in- 
ventory; placed orders for goods a year in 
advance; and always made money. 

Today, the women wear silk stockings, 
short skirts, pointed-toe shoes, an ounce of 
underwear; have short hair; smoke, paint, 
and powder; drink cocktails; drive cars; 
have pet dogs; and go in for politics. 

The men have high blood pressure; wear 
no hats and some, no hair; shave their 
whiskers; ride in airplanes; never go to bed 
the same day they get up; are misunder- 
stood at home; work 5 days a week; play 
tennis; and die young. 

Our businesses have electric lights, cash 

registers, escalators, elevators, never have 
what the customer wants; trust nobody; 
take inventory daily; never buy in advance; 
and never make any money. 
. Maybe we should go back to the good old 
days, but I doubt it. All of us pulling to- 
gether, taking advantage of our advantages, 
can truly make our great State of Oregon 
the most prosperous and most pleasant place 
in which to live as the last frontier of these 
United States. 





The Late Richard M. Simpson 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr.,.WALTER. Mr: Speaker; the news 
of the death of Dick Srmmpson cast a 
cloud of gloom over the entire State of 
Pennsylvania. It will be a long while in 
lifting. 

Dick SrmMpson was known and re- 
spected by thousands of Pennsylvanians 
because of his human character, his hon- 
esty and his stanch and abiding belief 
in the institutions of our beloved Repub- 
lic. All of us are going to miss Dicx’s 
words in debate. Whether we agreed 
with him or not, we were certain that he 
enunciated a policy that he believed in 
and that he sincerely thought was in the 
best interests of America. The State of 
Pennsylvania has lost a great son. The 
Union has lost a wise and experienced 
statesman. We of the House have lost 
a beloved friend. 

To the members of his family I ex- 
tend my deepest and heartfelt sympathy. 
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Montana Gourmet Comes to Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr: President, the 
Congressional Club here in the Nation’s 
Capitol has a new manager, Ruby PF. 
Swanson, from Troy, Mont. She brings 
with her a talent in the culinary arts 
which will please the 
palates of connoisseurs of fine food. 

In recent years Mrs. Swanson has been 
managing a summer resort, Swanson’s 
Mountain View Lodge, in western Mon- 
tana. Her Swedish recipes have been a 
contributing factor to the annual return 
to the lodge of many of her guests. 

Montana and its visitors Will miss 
Ruby Swanson, but I know that Wash- 
ingtonians will realize in a very short 
time the great talents they have in the 
new manager at the Congressional Club. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article from the Jan- 
uary 7, 1960, issue of the Washingten 
Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 7, 1960] 
SuHe’s SERVING CONGRESSIONAL WiIves—Foop 
FLAVORED WITH A TRACE OF SWEDEN 
(By Marie Smith) 

Food will have a distinctly Swedish flavor 
at the Congressional Club this year thanks 
to the club’s new manager, Ruby F. Swanson. 

When she arrived to take over last month. 
she brought along a book of favorite recipes 
from Swanson’s Mountain View Lodge in her 
home town of Troy, Mont., which she man- 
ages during the vacation season. 

Many of the recipes are old family favorites 


‘handed down from her grandmother in 


Sweden and all have been tested at the 
resort lodge and approved by its guests. 

She'll give her first sampling of the Swed- 
ish food at the reception the club is giving 
Sunday afternoon for new Members of Con- 
gress and their wives. “I plan to have prune 
bread and orange cake,” she said yesterday. 

It was through one of her guests that she 
got her job as manager of the Congressional 
Club here, 

Representative and Mrs. Watt Horan, Re- 
publican, Washington, stopped at the lodge 


en route home last summer. It was one of ' 


their many visits there and Mrs. Horan, 
knowing about the club’s need for a new 
manager, asked Miss Swanson if she’d con- 
sider the job. 

She did, and a flow of correspondence be- 
tween her and Mrs. Walter Norrell, club 
president, followed with Miss Swanson arriy- 
ing here with cookbook to fill the job. 

It was not her &rst job in Washington. 
She came here first in 1936 to do research 
with the Social Security Administration. A 


‘year of personnel work in New York followed, 


and then she came back to do personnel 
work at the Pentagon during World War II. 

An excellent cook herself, Miss Swanson 
said she rarely got a chance at the lodge ex- 
cept on cook’s day off, but she always teste 
a new recipe before springing it on her 
guests. 
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Her hobby when not planning menus and 
other club activities, is golf, and Miss Swan- 
son has several trophiés won at Sherwood 
Forest when she lived here before, to show 
her skill at the game. 





A Review of the Activities of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy During the Ist Session of the 
86th Congress and a Look Into the 
Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was a pleasure to attend the meeting of 
the Nuclear Energy Committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
held in New York City; at 10 a.m., on 
Friday, October 23, 1959. 

The program consisted of a review of 
NAM policies in the nuclear field and a 
general discussion of the. Federal-State 
relationships in this field. 

During the course of the program, as a 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, I delivered the follow- 
ing address in which I discussed the ac- 
tivities of the Joint Committee during 
the ist session of the 86th Congress as 
well as the prospects for the 2d ses- 
sion. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
Zanvr MEMBER OF CoNGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
or PENNSYLVANIA, BEFoRE THE NUCLEAR 
ENERGY COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MANUFACTURERS, OCTOBER 23, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
distinguished chairman of your nuclear 
energy committee, Mr. Fairman, in his letter 
of invitation, suggested that I speak today on 
the activities of the Joint Committee during 
the Ist session of the 86th Congress as well 
as the prospects for the 2d session. 

With all due respect to your distinguished 
chairman, I believe he has given me quite a 
large order. 

As you will see, the activities of the Joint 
Committee during 1959 ranged all the way 
from radioisotopes to reactors, and from the 
genetic effects of fallout to the fine print in 
insurance policies. 

Our committee held hearings on waste dis- 
posal, employee radiation hazards, workmen’s 
compensation, patents, liability, Federal- 
State relationships, atomic power, new 
weapons, nuclear war, our nuclear subma- 
rine program, and a host of other subjects. 

The testimony varied from atomic energy 
regulations in local communities all the way 
to international atoms-for-peace agreements, 
Euratom, and the Geneva negotiations with 
the Russians for cessation of nuclear 
weapons tests. 

Our committee, and its various subcom- 
mittees, held a total of 84 public hearings 
and 77 hearings and meetings in executive 
session. 


Some 25 publications, consisting of re- 
ports and hearings were printed by the Joint 
Committee during the first session, amount- 
ing to over 11,000 pages. 

And so I say, Mr. Chairman, you have 
given me a fairly good sized order. 
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But, with your indulgence, I will try to 
touch briefly om most of the activities of 
the Joint Committee during this past ses- 
sion, and then look into my crystal ball for 
1960, as you requested. 

I am very glad to begin with the 1959 
amendment to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 to permit greater participation by State 
and local governments in regulating the 
atom, because I understand it is on your 
agenda this morning. 

The 1946 and 1954 Atomic Energy Acts 
both set forth comprehensive frameworks 
for regulation of the atom by the Federal 
Government, but were silent as to the role 
of State and local governments. 

As the peacetime uses of atomic energy 
spread throughout the country, a growing 
crescendo of interest by State and local offi- 
cials developed. : 

In particular, radioisotopes began to find 
more and more applications in the fields of 
biology and medicine, agriculture, and 
industry. 

By 1959 the AEC had outstanding over 
4,500 radioisotope licensees, spread through- 


-out our 50 States and in almost every com- 


munity. 

In May of 1959, the Joint Committee held 
4 days of public hearings and received testi- 
mony from representatives of the AEC, Pub- 
lic Health Service, State and local govern- 
ments, industry, and labor. 

As a result of these hearings, the Joint 
Committee made a number of changes in the 
bill originally proposed by the AEC. 

After a number of committee meetings, 
we then unanimously reported out the bill, 
with amendments, together with our com- 
mittee report. 

Let me quote briefly from some of the com- 
ments of the Joint Committee in its report: 

“2. The approach of the bill is considered 
appropriate, in the opinion of the Joint 
Committee, for several reasons: 

“(a) The approach is on a State-by-State 
basis. * * * The bill does not authorize a 
wholesale relinquishment or abdication by 
the Commission of its regulatory responsi- 
bilities but only a gradual, carefully consid- 
ered turnover, on a State-by-State basis, as 
individual States may become qualified. 

(b) The bili applies to some, but not all, 
atomic energy activities now regulated ex- 
clusively by AEC. a 

It applies rincipally to radioisotopes, 
whose use and present licensing by AEC is 
widespread, but whose hazard is local and 
limited. 

Licensing and regulation of more dan- 
gerous activities—such as nuclear reactors— 
will remain the exclusive responsibilty of the 
Commission. 

When the bill was considered on the floor 
of the House, it was my privilege, together 
with my colleague, Representative MELvIN 
Price, of Illinois, to explain its purposes 
and intent to the other Members of the 
House. 

After explaining some of the provisions, I 
summarized for the House as follows: 

“In summary, Mr. Speeker, this bill would 
help the States assume independent regula- 
tory jurisdiction in areas which are now reg- 
ulated exclusively by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act. 

“It would assist the States to prepare them- 
selves for assuming such responsibility by 
increased training and programs of assist- 
ance for the States. 

“As pointed out in the Joint Committee re- 
port, this would increase the protection of 
the public health and safety because most 
citizens look to their local health officers for 
advice and protection against hazardous ma- 
terials used in the community.” 

I am happy to say that the House, as well 
as the Senate, passed the bill in the form 
recommended by the Joint Committee. 
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It was signed by President Eisenhower on 
September 23, 1959, as Public Law 86-373, 
and is now the law of the land. 

The AEC is developing regulations under 
the new law and has entered into discus- 


‘sions with representatives of at least one 


State (New York) leading, we hope, to an 
agreement whereby that State will begin to 
assume some of the regulatory responsibili- 
ties of atomic energy applications. 

I think most of you will agree with me 
that this new law to shift some responsi- 
bility out of Washington and to the States 
represents an important and healthy de- 
velopment. 

All of us realize that it is going to take a 
number of years to develop commercially 
atomic energy, especially atomic power. 

But some day we will have atomic power 
stations, as well as research reactors and 
radioisotopes, spread throughout the country. 

It’s time now for our State and local gov- 
ernments to start preparing to assume in- 
creased responsibilities in understanding and 
controlling this new force. 

I would like to emphasize three things 
about this legislation. 

First, it attempts to provide, for any given 
operation, that either the Federal Govern- 
ment will be responsible, or the State govern- 
ment, but not both. 

From the point of view of industry, this 
should tend to prevent over regulation. 

The Joint Committee put it this way: 

“3. It is not intended to leave any room 
for the exercise of dual or concurrent juris- 
diction by States to control radiation hazards 
by regulating byproduct, source, or special 
nuclear,materials. The intent is to have the 
material regulated and licensed either by the 
Commission, or by the State and local gov- 
ernments, but not by both.” 

Secondly, the bill, as amended, tries to 
encourage uniform standards. 

On this point the Joint Committee said: 

“5, The Joint Committee believes it im- 
portant to emphasize that the radiation 
standards adopted States under the 
agreements of this bill should either be 
identical or compatible with those of the 
Federal Government. The committee rec- 
ognizes the importance of the testimony be- 
fore it by numerous witnesses of the dangers 
of conflicting, overlapping, and inconsistent 
standards in different jurisdictions, to the 
hindrance of industry and jeopardy of public 
safety.” 

Third, this is only the first step toward 
increasing State and local responsibility. 

The committee’s final comment, number 7, 
in its report was: 

“7, The bill recognizes that this is interim 
legislation. The committee believes that the 
uses of atomic energy will be so widespread 
in future years that States should continue 
to prepare themselves for increased respon- 
sibilities.” 

Related to, and prior to, the Federal-State 
hearings, the Joint Committee held hearings 
on industrial radioactive waste disposal, and 
also on employee radiation hazards. 

Disposal of radioactive wastes from reac- 
tors is recognized as one of the growing prob- 
lems in atomic energy. 

We therefore wanted to assess the extent 
of the hazards, the quantities of wastes being 
generated now and estimated in the future, 
and explore the new research on treatment 
and disposal now underway in our AEC 
laboratories. : 

We held 5 days of hearings and received 
testimony from 52 scientists and experts 
working in this field. 

As finally printed, the waste disposal hear- 
ings, including the technical papers for the 
record, run over 3,000 pages in length, and 
consist of four volumes. 

They are without a doubt the most com- 
plete library yet compiled on this important 
subject. 
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T have copies of our committee’s summary 
analysis of the hearings here with me if any 
of you would like one. 

The hearings in March on employee radi- 
ation hazards also explored workmen’s com- 
“pensation problems, 

In the past, workmen’s compensation has 
always been handled at the State level, but 
there are suggestions now that a Federal 
workmen’s compensation law for radiation 
injuries should be considered. 

We found certain areas of agreement and 
certain areas of disagreement growing out of 
‘our hearings. 

We then listed 10 possible future courses 
of action in the summary-analysis which 
we prepared after the hearings. 

The Joint Committee took no action on 
this subject this year, but it will no doubt 
be before us again when we return in Jan- 


uary. 

The Joint Committee also held hearings 
this year on insurance and liability prob- 
lems. 

Nuclear reactors are designed with every 
possible safety device and precaution, and 
the record of the AEC and industry in op- 
erating reactors to date has been fantasti- 
cally safe. 

However, there is always the remote pos- 
sibility of an accident which could cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars of damage. 

Private insurance companies managed to 
put together pools totaling $50 or $60 mil- 
lion. 

Above that amount, the Congress in 1957 
enacted, as recommended by our commit- 
tee, the so-called Price-Anderson amend- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act to provide 
governmental indemnity and limitation of 
lability. 

This year we reviewed the operation of 
these indemnity amendments, including in- 
ternational liability problems, ‘and possible 
insurance and indemnity coverage for nu- 
clear powered merchant ships. 

In general, the indemnity amendments 
seem to be working well. 

There has been no major reactor accident, 
and no call upon the governmental indem- 
nity funds, 

The best insurance, of course, is preven- 
tive insurance, and to this end we receive an 
annual report from the members of the 
advisory committee on reactor safeguards. 

One bad accident would set this industry 
back many years in terms of public confi- 
dence. 

We must continue our efforts to prevent 
this possibility. 

After hearings on liability and reactor 
safety, we held hearings on fallout. 

We read in the papers every day about 
the dangers of radioactive fallout, and it 
is a difficult subject to evaluate. 

In 1957 the Joint Committee held volu- 
minous hearings on this subject and in 1959 
we wanted to bring ourselves up to date. 

We therefore heard statements from the 
‘leading scientists and experts in.the field as 
to the hazards, and as to our program to 
protect the public against fallout. 

The Joint Committee then prepared a 
summary-analysis of these hearings, follow- 
ing our usual practice. 

In general, I think we are in agreement 
that the fallout caused by debris from past 
bomb tests, both on the ground and still in 
the atmosphere, does not constitute a hazard 
to our public. 

If we were to resume atmospheric tests, 
however, levels of strontium 90 could be- 
come uncomfortably high. 

We said in our report: 

“Thus for testing already conducted, 
Man’s exposure to fallout radiation is and 
will be relatively small compared to the 
nhormal background radiation or the stand- 
ard recommended by the International Com- 
Mission on Radiological Protection (ICRP). 
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“Assuming successive cycles of testing over 
the next two generations or less, following 
the same pattern as the past’ 5 years, the 
predicted average concentration in bone will 
be about 48 strontium units. 

“This is close enough to the maximum 
permissible body burden of 67 strontium 
units recommended by the ICRP to suggest 
that a hazard to the world’s population 
could result during this period.” 

This suggests the advisability of tests un- 
derground rather than in the atmosphere. 

This is, of course, one-aspect of the pro- 
longed and difficult negotiations with the 
Russians now taking place in Geneva. 

Many military experts believe we may 
need to resume testing in order to im- 
prove our weapons program, including de- 
velopment of small, low-yield tactical 
weapons. 

If the President should decide that we 
need to resume testing in the interests of 
national defense, it may be possible to reach 
an agreement with the Russians to conduct 
all future nuclear tests underground. 

I think we would be willing to do this, and 
underground tests cause no fallout, of 
course. 

But we have been talking with the Rus- 
sians on this subject for almost a year now, 
and it is difficult to predict what, if any- 
thing, they will agree to. 

Our final hearings this year were on the 
biological and environmental effects of a 
hypothetical nuclear war. 

For the purposes of the hearings, the sub- 
committee set up an assumed attack pat- 
tern of nuclear weapons by an enemy 
against the United States. 

We received testimony from military and 
civil defense experts, medical doctors and 
scientists. 

After the hearings, the joint committee 
met to discuss the results. 

Our s -analysis of these hearings 
on the effects of a nuclear war are also ayail- 
able, and if any of you would like a copy, 
I will be glad to send one to you. 

I think that you would find it very in- 
teresting reading. 

The attack pattern assumed for the pur- 
poses of the hearings was that the enemy 
had delivered 263 nuclear weapons in 1, 2, 
3, 8 and 10 megaton sizes, with a total yield 
of 1,446 megatons on 224 targets within the 
United States. 

An additional 2,500 megatons were as- 
sumed to be detonated elsewhere in the 
northern. hemisphere in attacks on overseas 
U.S. bases and in retaliation against the ag- 
gressor homeland. 

Some of the subcommittee’s conclusions 
were as follows: 

“Probably the most significant finding 
presented to the subcommittee was that 
civil defense preparedness could reduce the 
casualties of the assumed attack on the 
United States from approximately 30 percent 
of the population to about 3 percent. 

“The provision of shielding against radia- 
tion effects would at the same time protéct 
against blast and thermal effects for the 
vast majority of the population. 

“The cost of providing high-performance 
shelter protection for 200 million people 
was estimated at between $5 billion and $20 
billion. 

“The main conclusion presented to the 
subcommittee was that the country must 
have a national radiological defense system 
if the Nation is to withstand and recover 
from an attack of the scale which is pos- 
sible in an all-out nuclear war.” 

We all hope to avoid a nuclear war, of 
course, but we have been less successful in 
some past years in avoiding a congressional 
war on another subject: The development 
of atomic power. 

For the past 2 or 3 years before 1959 this 
had become an annual slugfest. 
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We used to debate, warmly and with some 
feeling, the issues of public versus private 
power, the rate of atomic power develop- 
ment, comparison with other countries, the 
role of government and industry, the ad- 
vantages of different reactor types, and so 
forth 


tinguished 

son of New Mexicéo, the Joint Committee 
and the Commission, after hearings, were 
able to reach agreement on a balanced 
atomic power development program for this 
fiscal year 1960. 

This year the AEC authorization bill was 
approved unanimously by» the committee, 
after a number of amendments to which the 
Commission consented. 

The bill was then passed by both the 
House and Senate in the exact form rec- 
ommended by the Joint Committee. 

I hope that this spirit of harmony and 
cooperation will continue, and that we can 
find means for the Government and industry 
to work together to develop commercial 
atomic power. 

The Joint Committee also held hearings 


in April of 1959 on the subject. of atomic 


energy patents, and I know that this is a 
subject of considerable interest to your 
committee. 

The AEC recommended, and the commit- 
tee and the Congress approved, after our 
hearings, a 5-year extension of the so-called 
compulsory licensing provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act. 

The Commission testified while the in- 
dustry is still in its infancy, the “reserve 
power” of the compulsory licensing section 
should continue to be available. 

The compulsory licensing provision has 
never been invoked since enactment in 1954. 

We wrote in many limitations and re- 
strictions on its use, and it is truly a “re- 
serve power” which I doubt wgll ever be 


Our hearings disclosed, I am glad to say, 
that the number of applications and pat- 
ents by private inventors is steadily in- 
creasing. 

In 1947 AEC filed 282 patent applications, 
and others 110. 

Ten years later, by 1957, AEC filed 260 
patent applications, and 715 patent appli- 
cations were filed by others, mostly private 
industry. 

The other patent amendments requested 
by the AEC are still pending before the com- 
mittee and will be considered further next 
year. 

One of the most interesting problems is in 
the international field. 

It presents the question whether AEC con- 
tractors should receive preferential patent 
rights abroad on research and development 
financed by the Commission. 

I am not a lawyer—and I can assure you 
that this subject is very complicated. 

But we will continue to_try to follow 
policies of encouraging inventions and de- 
velopment by private industry, and at the 
same time making any technology developed 
by AEC financing available to all of industry 
generally. 

Now for the erystal ball. 

What will be the activities of the Joint 
Committee in 1960? 


the session, with testimony from representa- 
we of industry, labor, science, and the 
public. 


I hope that some of the leaders 
in this audience will take advantage of this 
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to make known to the commit- 


or by oral testimony. 
” hearings are scheduled for Feb- 


Also on the docket for next year will prob- 
be further discussions of radiation 


between the AEC, Public Health Service, and 
other agencies in formulating standards of 


protection. 
In the past, the National Committee on 


In 1959 the President established by Ex- 
ecutive order a Federal Radiation Council 
to review these standards and to advise the 
President as to policies in the radiation 
field. 

Our committee, in the Federal-State bill 
which I mentioned earlier, established by 
statute the Federal Radiation Council, add- 
ing the Secretary of Labor as a member, and 
providing that the council should receive 
the best possible technical advice. 

This year I am sure we will be concerned 
with the operations of the council and the 
Federal agencies in developing new radiation 
policies and standards. 

These will. of course, be very important 
to the atomic energy industry, as well as to 
labor groups and the public. 

We can also look forward next year to a 
review of the atomic power program. 

I believe that the Federal Government 
should devote its efforts primarily to research 
and development, and that private industry 
should concentrate on construction of 
reactors. 

The building of atomic power stations is 
a very complicated and expensive business. 

It requires dollars for bricks and mortar 
and standard generating equipment which 
industry should provide. 

But new ie power stations also require 
heavy research and development expendi- 
tures, as Mr. Fairman can testify. 

The Commission can, and should, stand 
ready to bear some of the research and devel- 
opment expenses, in order to nnenna our 
atomic power program. 

Government construction of some small 
prototypes of new reactor types will probably 
also be necessary. 

New reactor types are being developed, and 
further refinements and advances are being 
made in some of our older reactor types, such 
as the pressurized water and the boiling 
water reactors. 

The committee will review the entire 
atomic power program thoroughly again next 
year, probably in connection with AEC 
authorization bill, since Government assist- 
ance in this program requires annual con- 
gressional authorization. 

I think we can look forward to an interest- 
ing year, but it is still too early to predict 
what reactor types, if any, the committee will 
add to the Commission's recommended pro- 


gram. f 

Pinally, it is likely that the committee will 
make an overall review of our international 
atoms-for-peace program next year. 

Many of our friends abroad are fascinated 
with the atom, and there are many ‘ways 
that we can work with them to mutual 
advantage. 

Many of them are naive and do not realize 
the technical, financial, and legal problems 
involved, but all of them are anxious to work 
closely with the United States, and to im- 
prove their atomic know-how. 

But how do our 48 bilateral agreements, 
our cooperation with Euratom, and our 
participation in the International Atomic 
Energy Agency all tie together? 

What were the original objectives of each 
type of program? 


What has been accomplished? 

Should we redefine our objectives in our 
international atoms-for-peace programs? 

These are all interesting questions which 
grow out of the past, but also have real sig- 
nificance for all future policies. 

So you can see that we have not been idle 
in 1959, and that we have a very interesting 
agenda to look forward to in 1960. 

The atom was developed during wartime 
and under conditions of secrecy, but is now 
finding more and more peaceful uses, with 
increasing possibilitées for bettering the fu- 
ture of mankind. 

I hope that this association will keep up 
its good work, and will make known its 
views to our- committee during the _forth- 
coming year, so that our committee can 
carry out its responsibilities in formulating 
policy, both with respect to the military and 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy: 


A Singular Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


» Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
within the past 10 days the Eisenhower 
administration, despite protests from at 
least 60 Members of Congress, approved 
an International Bank loan of $56 mil- 
lion to the United Arab Republic in or- 
der to widen the Suez Canal. 

In the minds of millions of Americans 
this action is difficult to understand, in 
fact, cannot be understood. It is an- 
other sign of uncertainty and uneasiness. 

In my remarks, I include an editoral 
“A Singular Policy,” appearing in the 
Boston Globe of December 31, 1959, ob- 
jectively evaluating this loan. I was 
one of the Members of Congress who op- 
posed the approval of this loan. Deny- 
ing any country, in this case Israel, the 
use of the Suez Canal for shipping pur- 
poses is a violation of an international 
agreement. 

A Srncuuiar Pouicy 

About a fortnight ago, despite protests 
from 60 Members of Congress, the Eisenhower 
administration approved an International 
Bank loan of $56 million to the United Arab 
Republic, for the purpose of widening the 
Suez Canal. The protests stemmed from the 
fact that, though Suez is supposed to be an 
international waterway open to all shipping, 
President Nasser continues the policy he in- 
augurated last spring of barring Israeli ship- 
ping and cargoes from the canal. Indeed, so 
recently as December 17, his police seized a 
Greek freighter bearing a cargo originating in 
Israel. 

This latest seizure, antedating by less than 


a week approval given the $56 million loan . 


by Washington, again focuses attention on 
Nasser’s defiance of the directives of the 
United Nations that the waterway be opened 
without discrimination, and of international 
law. 

The State Department now voices hope 
anew that the U.A.R. will honor its pledges 
and reopen the canal to Israeli shipping. 
This optimistic utterance, after granting the 
loan and while plans are afoot to lend an- 
other $50 million to the U.A.R. from the Re- 
development Loan Fund, is unlikely to but- 
ter any important parsnips for the US. 
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policy in the Middle East. It suggests that 
the administration’s right hand doesn’t care 
what its left hand is doing. 

Nasser is presently feuding furiously with 
Iraq to prove himself a stronger foe of the 
Israeli than the dictator at Baghdad. To 
assume that he will alter his blockade policy 
against Israeli shipping taxes credence. If 
U.N, Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold, 
due in Cairo January 21, can induce him to 
do so as Washington evidently expects, a 
miracle will have come to pass. Meantime 
this country is in the position of sinewing an 
international lawbreaker. 


Dedication of Dickerson Generating Sta- 
tion by Gov. J. Millard Tawes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1959, Gov. J. Millard Tawes 
spoke at the dedication of the Dickerson 
Generating Station at Dickerson, Md. 

I recommend this talk to the reading 
of my colleagues, and ask unanimous 
consent that Governor Tawes’ speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By Gov. J. MmLLarpD TAWES AT DeEDI- 
CATION OF DICKERSON GENERATING STATION 
OF PoToMaAC ELECTRIC Power Cc., DICKER- 
SON, MD. 


I should like, first of all, to congratulate 
the officers and the management of the Po- 
tomac Electric Power Co. for their industry 
and their foresight in erecting this magnifi- 
cent new generating station in Dickerson. 

And may I express the thanks of the people 
of Maryland, especially those living in the 
Washington metropolitan area, to the com- 
pany for this valuable adjunct to the social 
and economic life of our community. 

This powerplant, situated in the charming 
and peaceful Potomac River Valley, stands as 
@ monument to our American system of free 
enterprise, refuting the alien doctrine we 
have heard so much during the last several 
days that capitalism, motivated by the de- 
sire for profit, breeds evil and dissatisfaction 
among people. 

Here we see demonstrated by deed private 
industry's capacity to provide the needs of 
the people and private industry's interest in 
promoting the general welfare of the popu- 
lace it serves. 

I was gratified to learn, from your presi- 
dent, Mr. Dunn, and others, of the coopera- 
tion Potomac Electric Power Co. received 
from the officials of Montgomery County in 
this undertaking. 

It is satisfying to me to know that the ~ 
project, in a measure, then, is a product of 
the cooperative effort of public officials and 
private businessmen. 

The political and economic system we have 
set up in this country will fulfill its poten- 
tial only if this spirit of cooperation—of a 
joint effort to attain a common objective— | 
prevails in the relationship of government 
to business. 

The primary significance of this project, 
as I see it, is that it evidences PEPCo’s de- 
termination and ability to supply the people 
in its operating area—the city of Washing- 
ton with the urban sections of Montgomery 
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and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland— 
with the electric energy they need now, and 
will need in years to come, to maintain their 
homes and operate their businesses. 

To those of us in government and else- 
where who are engaged in the important task 
of planning the orderly and healthy growth 
of Maryland, this Dickerson Generating Sta- 
tion of PEPCo has a special meaning. 

A healthy and orderly growth of our State 
demands careful, precise planning for its eco- 
nomic development, and, as we all know here, 
economic expansion in this age would be 
impossible without the production of ade- 
quate electric energy. 

Maryland has been generously endowed by 
nature with characteristics which have made 
it a place of pleasant and abundant living. 

The hills, valleys, woodlands and fields 
that spread out before us here afford man all 
the delights of nature he needs to live pros- 
perously and happily. 

But the full life demands that man not 
only be provided with the necessities of food, 
clothing and shelter, but that resources sur- 
rounding him ‘are sufficient to permit him 
to exercise to the fullest degree his instincts 
to build and to create. 

These resources the Maryland man pos- 
sesses in great quantity. 

The growth and development of our State 
over the past three centuries has been deter- 
mined to a great degree by the wealth of its 
natural resources. 

Its early economy, primarily agricultural, 
was founded on the sound base of a fertile 
and productive soil. Commerce, and later 
industry, supplanted agriculture as the key- 
stone of its economy, although agriculture, 
even today, is a vital part of it. 

The thriving city of Baltimore grew up 
around one of the finest natural harbors in 
the country, a seaport that permitted the 
thrifty and enterprising merchants of Mary- 
land to trade with the peoples of all parts 
of the world. 

Railroad, canals, and highways were built, 
opening up the West and creating a natural 
outlet through our State of the commerce of 
that region with the rest of the country and 
the rest of the world. 

The coal of western Maryland, which we 
hope Pepco will use in even greater quantities 
as the years go by, promoted a healthy, vital 
economy in western Maryland—in cities like 
Cumberland and Hagerstown. 

A remunerative industry was built around 
our beautiful and priceless Chesapeake Bay 
with its great abundance of fish, oysters, and 
other kinds of seafood. 

But an economy does not, and cannot, re- 
main in a static condition. It either grows 
or it decays. 

Understanding this, the States and regions 
of this country are competing keenly for in- 
dustrial and commercial expansion. One 
State in the South last year added $153 mil- 
lion to its basic industrial wealth by induc- 
ing new industries to locate there. 

If Maryland is to retain its favorable eco- 
nomic condition, it must enter spiritedly into 
this competition. 

One of the first decisions I made as Gov- 
ernor of Maryland was to establish a new 
State agency, the department of economic 
development, whose responsibility it is to 
keep Maryland abreast or ahead of its com- 
petitors in the development of its economy. 

This department is still in the fledgling 
stage and hence its worth cannot yet be ap- 
praised. But I have complete confidence 
in its leadership and no misgivings about its 
ability to reach the goals we have set. 

Maryland, as I have shown, has plenty to 
sell, and the selling job can and will be 
done. 


I should like to discuss at some greater 


length the assets of Maryland and what we 
can do to improve them, And I should like 
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to use as an illustration this part of Mary- 
land in which we find ourselves now. 
This county—Montgomery—was described 


in an article that appeared in one of our 


metropolitan mewspapers only a few days 
ago as one of the “richest, highest taxed, and 
most prosperous” counties of the country. 

It enjoys the well-deserved fame of being 
one of the finest residential areas in the 
country, with attractive towns, villages, and 
suburban communities, good schools, good 
roads, excellent park and recreational facili- 
ties. 

And the average value of new, single- 
family homes built in 1968 was approxi- 
mately $20,000. ‘ 

Situated as it is within the bulging metro- 
politan area of our National Capital and 
being as attractive as it is for gracious liv- 
ing, Montgomery County must of neceSsity 
grow and grow at an accelerated pace. 

The rate of the population growth of 
course is conjectural, but I note that the 
Washington Board of Trade is estimating 
that the county, with a population now of 
350,000, will have 435,000 inhabitants in 
1965 and 670,000 by 1980. 

Growth at such a rapid rate must be 
guided, controlled and regulated to escape 
what the planners call “suburban sprawl.” 
It is consoling to residents of the county, 
I know, to realize that they have a county 
government and a planning agency which is 
equipped to handle this situation and avert 
the disaster of a suburban sprawl. 

Montgomery County for many years has 
had excellent planning to provide for the 
orderly development of residential communi- 
ties, shopping areas, and employment cen- 
ters. The quality of its planning has been 
a main factor in its development as one of 


two or three of the most prosperous counties. 


in the Nation. 

Counties which become bedroom areas 
for adjoining big cities are likely to have 
serious problems of taxation and financing, 
and it is to the everlasting credit of Mont- 
gomery County planners that they have been 
aware of this and have taken measures to 
meet the problem. 

They have realized that its economic base 
for taxation must be broadened by the at- 
traction of industry, but industrial zoning 
has been carefully programed to avoid in- 
jury to residential areas. 

Here again the county is most fortunate 
in that, situated as it is near the seat of 
our National Government, it is peculiarly 
suited to the more desirable types of indus- 
trial plants—the light, scientific industries. 

The Federal Government has established 
some of its finest and largest research es- 
tablishments here, including the National 
Institutes of Health, the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, and the Naval Medical Center. 

Some of the world’s greatest scientists are 
doing research in these laboratories. This, 
of course, affords a great attraction to the 
kind of industry Montgomery County needs 
to expand its economy without changing its 
basic characteristic as a pleasant place in 
which to live, 

In constructing this new generating sta- 
tion and in planning its enlargement in the 
future, the Potomac Electric Power Co. has 
envisioned this industrial growth, along with 
the general growth in population, and is 


*making provisions for the increased use of 


electric power in the area. 

That is what I had in mind in the be- 
ginning when I offered my commendations. 
to the company for its foresight. I know 
we can expect it to grow along with this 
great community and provide the public 
with the electric power that is needed. 

I alluded earlier to the cooperation be- 
tween Pepco and the governmental au- 
thorities of this county in the construction 
of this project, and I should like to say a 
little more about this, 
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The handsomely printed program for 
these dedicatory ceremonies graciously 7. 


Pepco’s. complex 
could not have proceeded as rapidly as they 
did.” 

As Governor of the State, I should like to 
pay a personal tribute to these county offi- 
cers and agencies for working closely with 
this private corporation in the construction 
of a project that will be of enormous benefit 
to both. oe of 

Montgomery County’s representatives in 
the general assembly, its county council, the 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission and others were very help- 
ful in what was a gigantic task, I have been 
told. The advice and the assistance given 
by Melvin Reese, the county manager, was 
of inestimable value, a company official told 
me. 

It is quite apparent to all of us that the 
Potomac Electric Power Co. will be required 
to expand its generating facilities if it keeps 
pace with the growth of this community and 
fulfils its responsibility as a public utility. 

I think we can pledge to the company 
here, as we dedicate this splendid new plant, 
the continued cooperation of the State and 
its counties in the tasks of the future. 





Statement Made by the Chairman of the 
Brazilian Delegation, Mr. Augusto Fred- 
erico Schmidt, in the First Committee of 
the United Nations General Assembly, 
on October 19, 1959 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
truly great American was the late Gen. 
George Marshall. There is so much that 
could be said about the life of the gen- 
eral and his great services and contribu- 
tions to our country in preventing the 
forces of vicious totalitarianism from 
dominating the world. 

One of the finest tributes, and which 
came from his heart, was made on Octo- 
ber 19, 1959, in a statement made by the 
Honorable Augusto Frederico Schmidt, 
Chairman of the Brazilian Delegation, in 
the First Committee of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 

I include in my remarks the brief but 
all-embracing and touching tribute paid 
by Mr. Schmidt to our late friend, Gen. 
George Marshall. 

Mr. Chairman, just two words to pay hom- 
age to the memory of General Marshall, de- 
ceased on last Friday. The free world owes 
him a great debt of gratitude. We cannot 
forget such a debt at the moment he leaves 
us for the repose of death. We have already 
forgotten too many things. 

No other name is more deeply linked to 
the cause of the West than that of the 
illu&trious American public man. His was 
the initiative of the most constructive of all 
enterprises dedicated to the maintenance of 
democracy, namely the Marshall plan, which 
allowed Europe to accomplish the grandiose 
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task of its reconstruction after the last 
“World War. For this reasen General Mar- 
shall was most justly gramted the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

The fact that this tribute comes from a 
Latin American country vouches for its 
impartiality. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 





Economic Trends, Labor and Management 
Conferences, and the Steel Strike Set- 
tlement—Address by the Secretary of 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by the Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, before the Economic Club of 
Detroit, today. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppRESS BY SEcRETARY OFr LABOR JAMES P. 

MITCHELL BEFORE THE ECONOMIC CLUB OF 

Derrorr, Derrorr, MicH., JANuARY 11, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Detroit 
Economic Club, distinguished guests, some 2 
years ago I was invited to luncheon with you 
and, as some you may recall, I had to do it 
at that time by telephone, neither nutritious 
nor personally satisfactory. 

Iam happy to be here myself this time, and 
I want to thank you for again extending an 
invitation to me. 

I have been asked to speak on the ques- 
tion: “Where are we and where do we go 
from here in the labor-management rela- 
tions?” 

I don’t think that I can return a respon- 
sive answer to that question without indi- 
cating first what. I believe to be important 
evolutionary changes in our economic life. 
For labor-management relations exist in a 
context of change. 

It seems that the evolution of our eco- 
nomic life is leading teward larger concen- 
trations of economic power within institu- 
tions—power based not on the ownership of 
wealth but on the control of wealth. 

These institutions are various: corpora- 
tions, of which 500 now account for two- 
thirds of our total industry; pension and 
trust funds, already totaling some $40 bil- 
lion and growing at the rate of $4 billion 
annually; labor unions, supported by 16 
million members; mutual funds, trusts, in- 
surance and banking firms and so on. 

It has been estimated that 50 million 
citizens are now sharing in the profits of the 
500 largest corporations, and in- 
directly. Since 1952, the number of direct 
stockholders in public ons has 
risen from 6.5 million to 12.5 million. 

In the United States more and more peo- 
ple are enjoying greater and greater degrees 
of wealth. 

At the same time, the control of economic 
wealth is concentrated in greater degree in 
our economic institutions, and in the hahds 
of the administrators and leaders 
of those institutions. 

Outside a free 





this might be a 


dangerous condition, but inside a free so- 
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ciety it has an opposite effect; it places in 
the hands of private citizens both the power 
and the resources to attain the social and 
economic goals they set for themselves. 

A free society, has within itself the weapon 
to curb injustice that might result from a 
selfish or blind use of economic power; that 
weapon is the political power that the peo- 
ple have reserved for themselves. 

We are all familiar with the use of pelitical 
intervention, from antitrust laws through 
the regulation of transportation and broad- 
casting the regulation of labor-management 
affairs. 

Intervention usually results when eco- 
nomic institutions have not lived up to the 
responsibilities that society has expected of 
them, either through incompetence or will- 
ful mismanagement and abmse of control. 

We have, in America, a rapidly growing so- 
ciety, one with impressive needs, and even 
more impressive wants. 

America will be looking to its private in- 
stitutions to initiate and support positive 
programs for social and economic advance- 
ment. 

At the same time intervention by political 
power has the latent danger of sapping the 
vitality of private responsibility, frustrating 
private initiative, and, most importantly, 
creating a drift toward vesting government 
with more and more controls over private 
affairs. 

When political power and economic power 
are joined, as they are in Russia, it can be 
devastating to the ambitions of freedom. 

At the same time, the vigorous and ex- 
panding society of tomorrow will not hesi- 
tate, I believe, to exert its political power if 
the needs and the wants the people feel are 
not met. by private means. 

That is one of the reasons why it was ail- 
important that the recent steel strike be 
settled voluntarily—to preserve these vital 
institutions from political regulation. 

And that is one of the reasons why more 
has to be done in the private sector to solve 
the social needs represented by the older 
worker, by the minority group—and on down 
a long list of problems waiting for remedies. 

I disagree vigorously with those who be- 
lieve that government is the only institution 
committed by nature to a forwarding of the 
common good. 

We have estimated, at the Department of 
Labor, that the population of the United 
States will increase to 226 million by 1975. 
The labor force in that period will grow to 
95 million, an increase of 23 million. Eight 
million of that increase will be men and 
women over 45 years of age. 

At present, because of senseless prejudices, 
because of changes in business technology, 
the older worker is often excluded from em- 
ployment. He finds that his age has erected 
invisible barriers around him, cutting him 
off from participation in the active economic 
life of his society. 

Well, whose problem is this? 

Is it the problem only of the mature worker 
himself, and one that he can meet only by 
recourse to his political power? 

In New York and in other States there 
are now laws on the books that prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of age. 
Is it possible, unless the managers and the 
leaders of our centers of private economic 
power realize that this is their problem too, 
that a national law might someday be on 
the books—and it will be there not because 
the Government is seeking to control but be- 
cause millions of people, frustrated in their 
desire to join into society in an active way, 
have demanded such control. 

The fact that this economy will be called 
upon for a maximum response to meet do- 
mestic needs and international commit- 
ments makes it plain that the maximum 
utilization of human resources is not a 
choice but an imperative. 
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And it is plain to me that business man- 
agement and labor unions have prime re- 
sponsibility to get this job done. 

A corporation must exist for larger ends 
than the mere accumulation of profit, the 
production of goods or the payment of wages. 
It must also use its economic power to 
further national goals and serve society’s 


purposes. 

It can't do this of it has, for example, dis- 
criminatory employment policies in regard 
to minority workers. 

It can’t do this if color is made a condi- 
tion of employment. 

I think you will agree with me that the 
clamor for general use of political power to 
meet social ends is based on a vote of no- 
confidence in the ability, and the intention, 
of the private sector of our economy to as- 
sume the responsibility. 

I do not mean to give here the impression 
that the private and public powers stand at 
opposite poles. On many of the social needs 
of today they must join. Certainly the prob- 
lems afflicting those areas of chronic un- 
employment require such a dual approach— 
legislation by government and action by the 
private economy. : 

The older worker, the minority worker, the 
area of chronic unemployment—add to these 
urban renewal, educational facilities, civil 
rights, housing and health. These, and 
many more, are problems of total society, 
and total society solves them in its own 
way, using the instrument that works best. 

I believe that the concentrations of eco- 
nomic power in America have a responsi- 
bility to the common good, and that many 
of our needs can best be met through the 
exercise and the initiative of that private 
responsibility. 

This is one of the reasons why there must 
be wider, better, more profound, more con- 
tinuous communication between those in 
whom the power to control resides. 

Last Thursday, in his state of the Union 
address, the President spoke of “voluntary, 
dependable, abiding. cooperation among the 
important segments of our own free society.” 

Such cooperation rests upon voluntary, 
dependable, and abiding communication. 

The time for labor and management to 
start talking to one another is now. 

To forward this end, I have been suggest- 
ing for some time now that labor and man- 
agement provide a means for communication 
outside the bargaining table. I suggested 
this need to the construction industry when 
I met with them in New York a few years ago, 
and I am happy to see that a committee has 
been formed within that industry, with rep- 
resentatives from labor and management, to 
address itself to mutual problems. 

The President announced last week that it 
was his intention to “encourage regular dis- 
cussions between labor and management 
outside the bargaining table to consider the 
interests of the public as well as their mu- 
tual interests in the maintenance of indus- 
trial peace, price stability, and economic 
growth.” 

We hope to encourage labor and manage- 
ment themselves to begin communicating 
with each other. For in order for anything 
practically useful and sound to come from 
such communication, it seems to me that the 
parties themselves must first want to com- 
municate. 

Without that desire for understanding, 
without that condition of good will, they 
are “doomed before they take the yow.” 

Certainly none of you sitting here this aft- 
ernoon need an engraved invitation from 
the Write House -to talk out mutual prob- 
lems with your employees or your employer. 

It is true that the Government has been 
talking, and will continue to talk, with men 
in both labor and management, encourag- 
ing them to get together. It is my hope that 
this encouragement will prompt the repre- 
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sentatives of labor and management to ini- 
tiate conferences in every industry—without 
waiting for Washington to fire the starting 
gun. 
The advantages of open, continuous com- 
munication outside bargaining are, it seems 
to me, clear. Problems not susceptible to 
bargaining can here be met—the impact of 
research and development on employment, 
any practices that may be detrimental to 
labor or to management or to an entire in- 
dustry, the impact of foreign competition 
and the maintenance of a high order of pro- 
ductivity. I am sure that many things come 
immediately.to your minds as well. 

And I would hope, finally, that out of 
these industry conversations, both labor and 
management will agree to the principle that 
owners, workers, and consumers are all en- 
titled to a fair share of the fruits of increas- 
ing productivity. 

And, in line with my previous remarks, it 
would be a demonstration that the public 
welfare can be forwarded by private inter- 
est. 

It is my hope that eventually the bargain- 
ing table will become not an isolated battle- 
ground upon which hereditary opponents 
infrequently meet for an often-bitter Indian 
wrestle over the size of shares but the logi- 
cal culmination of a continuously developed 
understanding, where the public interest and 
the welfare of the industry find their formal 
expression and their most positive fulfill- 
ment. 

I was pleased that the steel agreement pro- 
vides for a Human Relations Research Com- 
mittee that will recommend solutions to 
mutual problems in the areas of wage and 
benefit adjustment, job classification, wage 
incentives, seniority and medical care. 

In regard to the total steel settlement, 
there have been many misleading reports as 
to its cost. 

I am sure that all of you are interested in 
the cost. aspect of the settlement, and I 
would like to clarify it for you. 

Mr. Roger Blough, chairman of the board 
of United States Steel, has said that the 
average annual increase in hourly employ- 
ment costs resulting from this settlement 
will be 3.5 to 3.75 percent. 

This is in contrast to other steel settle- 
ments during the postwar period, during 
which hourly employment costs have been 
rising, according to Mr. Blough, at an average 
of 8 percent a year. 

The steel companies and the steel union, 
in the present settlement, have eut the post- 
war trend by half. 

A comparison of the average annual in- 
crease in hourly earnings between the steel 
and other major settlements shows the fol- 
lowing: 

Aluminum, 5.2 percent; can, 4.5 percent; 
Kaiser, 3.82 percent; steel, 3.75 percent. 

When compared with other wage settle- 

ments reported by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in 1950, the steel wage increase of 7 
cents—which does not go into effect until 
next December—is less than the average. As 
a matter of fact, 65 percent of wage increases 
in 1959 exceed that figure. 
* What this means is that the steel wage 
settlement is in line with others negotiated 
this year, and thus cannot set off a wage pat- 
tern with highly inflationary effects, as has 
happened sometimes in the past. 

A great part of the misunderstanding 
about this settlement is due to news accounts 
that failed completely to take into account 
the fact that the steel settlement has been 
described in terms of total employment costs 
while other major settlements have been de- 
scribed in terms of wages and benefits to 
employees, 

Thus, to say that the reported steel pack- 
age of 39 cents is comparable to the reported 
aluminum package of 28.2 cents is not only 
untrue but meaningless. The steel package 
figure describes total employment costs to 
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the companies; the other is a description 
only of the wages and benefits received by 
employees. 

Mr. R. Conrad Cooper, in comparing re- 
cent major settlements in terms of employ- 
ment costs, said: “* * * the effect on our 
employment cost of the contractual arrange- 
ments we made is from 34% to 3% percent 
per year. We estimate the can, aluminum, 
and Kaiser settlements would have approxi- 
mated 4% to 5 percent if they had been 
accepted by.the steel industry, or nearly 30 
percent more.” 

On the basis of this settlement—I am 
convinced that if management and labor 
mutually seek, as I know they will, to in- 
crease the rate of productivity in the steel 
industry, Mr. Blough’s statement that there 
will be no price increase at present will be 
good for some time to come. 

Certainly no one can predict price stabil- 
ity indefinitely because other cost factors 
than wages enter into the determination of 
price policy. 

With good will and good sense, and with 
awareness that an economic institution like 
a steel corporation or a labor union must 
serve the public interest as fully as its own 
interests, it could be possible—on the basis 
of this settlement—that the United States 
will have seen its last major steel strike. 

It has always been the pride of our people 
that we have been worthy of freedom. That 
is because we have turned power to the use 
and the betterment of the individual; we 
have made free decision and voluntary co- 
operation the touchstones of a system that 
serves and honors the highést ends of so- 
ciety—the elevation of each man toward 
wider horizons. 

The issue before us is the old test of free- 
dom with the new forms of power. It is an 
issue we should meet with full confidence 


in our private institutions, and in the ideals ~ 


of reliance and service that have brought us 
successfully to this new decade. Thank you. 





The NATO Parliamentarians Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, during the week of November 
15-21, the Fifth Conference of NATO 
Parliamentarians was held in Washing- 
ton, with the general assemblies held in 
the caucus room of the Old House Office 
Building and committee meetings in 
various committee rooms. 

Members of the 14 visiting delegations 
told me that they thoroughly enjoyed 
the visit to Washington, which was ap- 
propriately held here in the 10th anni- 
versary year of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Much of the 
credit for the successful meeting, to- 
gether with the arrangements for ex- 
tending the hospitality of the U.S. Con- 
gress to our visiting colleagues, should 
go to Representative Wayne L. Hays, 
chairman of the House delegation to the 
conference, and the U.S. member of the 
NATO Parliamentarians Standing Com- 
mittee. Mr. Hays served 1 year as pres- 
ident of the Conference and is presently 
a Vice President. His work with the 
NATO Parliamentarians Conference has 
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brought great credit to the United States 
and to the US. Congress among our 
allies in NATO. 

The Parliamentarians meeting here 
was very successful from the standpoint 
of discussion of some of the critical 
problems which face the NATO alliance. 
The Military Committee, for example, 
recommended in a resolution approved 
by the entire Conference immediate ac- 
tion to improve the air-defense system 
in Western Europe. The gravity of this 
problem has been made -clear in the 
Council of Ministers meeting and in the 
conferences in which the President par- 
ticipated last month. 

It is now conceded by all concerned 
that if NATO is to fully meet the chal- 
lenge to strengthen Western unity, there 
must be far greater cooperation in po- 
litical, economic, and cultural fields 
among the members of the alliance. I 
think the NATO Parliamentarians Con- 
ference should receive a major share of 
the credit for the impetus given this idea 
since the Parliamentarians meetings be- 
gan. Most of the practical proposals 
for more fully coordinated activity in 
these broad fields were originally given 
responsible support in the NATO Par- 
liamentarians Conference. 








Citizenship Versus the Power Groups 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, during 
the fall recess, I had the opportunity of 
reading one of the most challenging 
critiques of the current state of the’ 
American political system that I have 
come across. It was an address by the 
Honorable George Romney, the dynamic 
president of American Motors Corp., 
to the Commonwealth Club of California. 
It was delivered on September 14, 1959. 

The thesis of Mr. Romney’s excellent 
address is that economic power or pres- 
sure groups have all but taken over from 
the individual citizen the control and di- 
rection of our political system and in- 
stitutions. This power grab by the 
power groups, as Mr. Romney sees it, in- 
volves both of our great political parties. 
He seems to fear that the arena of 


American politics has, to a large and - 


dangerous degree, become the exclusive 
battleground of big labor versus big cor- 
porations. The rights of the individual 
citizen and the general welfare of the 
country have been ignored in this battle 
of the giants. ‘ 

Mr. Romney has an answer for the 
dilemma facing the American political 
system. He urges a revival and resur- 
gence of participation and responsibility 
by the individual citizen in the political 
affairs of the Nation. This is the only 
hope for cutting the big power groups 
down to size. 

Mr. President, I have long been 
alarmed by the growing power and influ- 
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ence of the political pressure groups 
over our Government. I have warned 
time and again that these groups are 
exerting power and influence out of all 
proportion to the numbers they purport 
to represent. Even worse, they callously 
disregard the general welfare of the 
country as a whole in the interest of 
their own selfish and narrew end. 

Mr. President, these pressure groups 
do not confine their activities to the eco- 
nomic field; they operate in virtually 
every area of our national life. They 
appeal to the noble instincts of our peo- 


ple, to their patriotism, their devotion to’ 


their country, and the like; while ac- 
tually they are seeking to impose their 
selfish philosophy on the Government. 

I am delighted to hear an outstand- 
ing American business leader speak out 
frankly and courageously against the 
growing menace of the pressure groups. 
Mr. Romney’s Commonwealth Club re- 
marks amount to a ringing call to citi- 
zenship. I believe every Member of this 
body could profit by reading Mr. Rom- 
ney’s remarks and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CITIZENSHIP VERSUS THE POWER GROUPS 


(By George Romney, president, American 
Motors Corp.) 

Some years ago, Justice Brandeis, one of 
the most thoughtful and probing observers 
of the American scene, declared: 

“It is not good for us that we should ever 
lose the fighting quality, the stamina, and 
the courage to battle for what we want when 
we are entitled to it.” 

Today, I think we have lost a great deal of 
that “fighting quality.” The majority of our 
people have few flaming interests that they 
are willing to struggle for. In many impor- 
tant areas of our national life, the individual 
is being engulfed in vast organizations and 
power groups. In larger and larger numbers, 
he is transferring his rights of citizenship to 
the corporation or the union, or idly watch- 
ing his responsibilities drift to Washington. 

To a very large extent, the people owe their 
security to corporations er unions which are 
concerned with the most important single 
interest that individuals can gain from such 
association—the individual’s economic inter- 
est. As long as this is reasonably secure, 
people have no burning interest that would 
move them actively into political participa- 
tion. On the contrary, large numbers of 
them consider it safer to be nonpolitical. 

Without personal interests or convictions, 
they remain nonpolitical because the ways 
in which politics operate on them are so 
generalized and so remote that they consider 
it all but impossible to interfere. 

There are three major dangers from this 
renunication of politics: 

If the people as citizens are unable to fill 
the role in politics traditionally assigned to 
them, we will be confronted with a vacuum 
in political power and leadership. 

Impersonal economic tmnterests are replac- 
ing and eliminating political and citizenship 
interests. The substitution of economic cit- 
izenship for direct political citizenship could 
be the doom of our way of life. 

Parallel economic and political conflict 
would destroy the social unity vital to society. 
as a whole. 

Today, I would like to deal with these 
fundamental problems. As the basis of dis- 
cussion, let’s review briefly the established 
principles of our American democracy. 

First, the moral principles. 
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1. The rights and basic responsibilities of 
man are derived from the Creator, in whose 
eyes each man is an individual, created with 
equal rights and responsibilities and in per- 
petual brotherhood. 

2. Each man in meeting his responsibili- 

ties has the right to all freedom that does 
not infringe on the rights of others. 
' 8. Freedom can be a reality only with sep- 
aration of church and state. Religious free- 
dom is the key to all the others. If the civil 
and ecclesiastical governments were joined, 
the latter would necessarily have to domi- 
nate, since it could point to an authority 
higher than the people. 

4; The state derives all of its authority 
from the people and should be responsive to 
their control. 

With the moral principles established, the 
mechanics of the social order become the 
prime consideration, requiring basic agree- 
ment among citizens as to principles of gov- 
ernment. 

I believe these are the essential elements 
of that agreement: 

1. A system of representative democracy 
most effectively insures individual liberty. 

2. Government must limit itself to those 
rights specifically assigned to it by the 
governed. 

3. The authority of government should be 
divided to provide cross-checking and dis- 
persion of power. 

4. Government should be as close as pos- 
sible tothe people it serves, therefore state 
and local governments should have adequate 
responsibility. 

5. The people assume responsibilities to 
be met by voluntary means, in order to avoid 
excessive reliance on government and the 
consequent abridgement of liberty to obey 
or disobey their Creator. 

6. The mainsprings of progress should be 
individual action or the voluntary coopera- 
tive action of free individuals. 

7. The state should do for the people only 
those things they cannot do at all or as well 
for themselves, either individually or in co- 
operation with each other. 

8. Economic and nonreligious social insti- 
tutions derive their authority from the 
people and should be responsive to their 
control. As organizational magnitude and 
complexity grow, the state becomes for the 
people a joint instrument of economic and 
social control. Properly used, the purpose of 
the state is to maintain the ability of the 
people to exercise direct ultimate control— 
as in the case of economic control through 
antimonopoly laws to enforce competition. 

9. The exercise of direct ultimate economic 
and social control by the people requires the 
division and dispersion of economic and 
social power. Power concentration in one 
place fosters it in others. It diminishes con- 
trol by the people, and thereby limits their 
freedom, responsibility and development. 

Taken together—these moral principles 
and principles of government are the foun- 
dation stones of our society; the’ authority of 
the Creator * * * the sanctity of the indi- 
vidual * * * the brotherhood of man * * * 
the state as the creature and servant of man 
* * * the dispersion of power, that freedom 
may beinsured * * * that men should com- 
pete and cooperate and be rewarded on the 
basis of what they contribute to society. 

Have these principles changed in any way? 
I can’t see that they have. But circum- 
stances change, affecting not the validity of 
the principles but their freedom to work. 
When the system fails in some degree or 
another, it is not the fallacy of principle but 
the failure of techniques or the failure of 
men. 

Our techniques will continue to fail from 
time to time if we freeze them, if we fail 
to recognize that the American Revolution is 
@ continuing process of applying our basic 
principles to new problems that arise out of 
new experience. The fact that new prob- 
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lems arise is in itself almost sufficient proof 
of the strength of the system, which is fluid 
rather than static. It produces new suc- 
cesses, new situations and, naturally, new 
challenges. As Whitman observed, the fru- 
ition of each success brings these new chal- 
lenges, making a still greater struggle neces- 
sary. 

In the early days of our Nation, it was 
hardly possible to foresee that our revolu- 
tion would also embrace other revolutions, 
particularly in technology. Nor was it pos- 
sible to anticipate our phenomenal growth, 
our ascendancy to world power, the enormous 
economic changes, the growth of the cor- 
poration and union concepts * * *. To 
name only these, is it possible to conceive 
of an ideal inflexible system? Or to deny 
the living character of our revolution? 

Failure to modernize Our techniques as 
we have moved along has created some severe 
problems, none of which, in my opinion, has 
exceded the problem of power concentration. 

This strikes at our basic principles. We 
fought against the power concentration that 
made our liberty and independence impos- 
sible. The weak state of the original Con- 
federation reflected the peoples’ fear of con- 
centrated authority. The Constitution it- 
self, while providing for a strong central 
government, bristles with safeguards against 
excessive power held in the hands of a few. 
Jefferson defeated Hamilton and his ideas, 
Jackson defeated the Bank of the United 
States, Teddy Roosevelt defeated the trusts, 
Franklin Roosevelt divided the power of big 
finance and big business. We are ignoring 
the problem when we allow the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or unions and industry to assume 
too much responsibility. 

I think one of the most regrettable aspects 
of American life today is a situation in which 
union power and employer power can be con- 
centrated to the point that an industry 
which is basic to the economic welfare of 
the total nation can be shut down as a re- 
sult of the position of either group. I think 
that is an unheard-of concentration of pri- 
vate economic power. I think it’s going to 
be impossible to solve the economic problems 
of this country without dealing with that 
hard reality of excess economic power. I 
think any time we permit a few men in labor 
or a few men in industry to reach the point 
where they can cripple the economy and 
adversely affect the public interest, we have 
created a cdndition completely contrary to 
the spirit of America. The employer and 
union power in the steel strike is a present 
example. I do not agree that it will im- 
press Khrushchev favorably. I think it will 
impress him as an abusive exercise of excess 
private economic power. 

When I have discussed concentration in 
labor and industry on previous occasions, 
some have remarked that I am seeking in- 
creased government regulation. Quite the 
contrary. We do not need more iaw but 
modern law. Neither our labor laws nor our 
anti-trust laws are up to date. Bear this in 
mind: when law is not clear or specific or 
up-to-date, either the problems grow or the 
intervention of government must necessarily 
be increased. Vague and outmoded laws are 
difficult to observe and to enforce. Our 
present anti-trust laws make their criterion 
the intent to use power wrongfully—opening 
up an endless field of litigation and legal 
interpretation. How can intent be proven 
and judged with accuracy in the field of 
business? As in the case of our Constitu- 
tional safeguards, the criterion should be the 
ability to wield power to excess. In the case 
of labor, our inconsistent laws encourage the 
fostering of labor monopoly and the creation 
of a concentration of power that could be 
matched only by a massive coalition of in- 
dustrial power. The collision between these 
two excessive forces is confronting us with 
the necessity of intervention of government 
to protect the people as consumers—and the 
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end result of the road we are on will be some 
form of totalitarianism. 

The attitude of outspoken people toward 
highly centralized government may be di- 
vided generally into three categories: those 
who believe in the idea of social “drift” that, 
like a raft on a Gulf stream, society will 
somehow get where it’s going. Another view 
is that big centralized governments are nec- 
essary for big societies, and that comfortable 
countervailing forces will keep the balance. 
A third view is that concentration of power 
ought to be fought wherever it exists or the 
individual will be smashed—one way or 
another. 

I take the latter view. Certainly big so- 
cieties, especially those in competition with 
other big societies, need strong—even big— 
governments and strong—even big—unions 
and corporations. But their power can and 
must be dispersed: The ultimate control 
can and must be in the hands of the people. 

This will be impossible unless we recognize 
that it is morally and economically wrong 
for either unions as unions or corporations 
as corporations to get into politics directly 
or indirectly. 

To me, it is wrong for the very simple rea- 
son that it is wrong for any American to 
transfer his personal rights of citizenship to 
an institution, and wrong for an institution 
to act in any way to encourage the relin- 
quishing of such rights. 

There is little difference in principle be- 
tween the present excessive political influ- 
ence of unions and the earlier excessive po- 
litical influence of business denounced by 
both Roosevelts. One excess is as wrong as 
the other. Both are obstacles to political 
freedom, economic justice, and individual 
development. The creation of union power 
was:a desirable offset to business power. 
Economic power is better. distributed now 


' between unions and business than it was 


earlier when exercised largely by business. 
Current union political activity does not 
differ in principle from earlier business po- 
litical activity. Unions can try to justify 
their programs on that basis, but the ques- 
tion is whether in a democracy based on 
political freedom and the rights of the in- 
dividual, economic organizations should be 
permitted to participate directly or indirectly 
in political affairs. 

Let me be clear. I am not referring to 
individual union leaders or members partici- 
pating in political activity. I do not mean 
individual business leaders or white-collar 
employees participating in political activity. 
Nor unions or businesses presenting eco- 
nomic facts to political bodies or to private 
citizens’ groups. What I am talking akout 
is direct or indirect political activity on the 
part of economic organizations, whether 
they are union organizations, business or- 
ganizations, or other organized forms of eco- 
nomic endeavor. 

Before church and state were separated, 
unquestionably church participation in pol- 
itics and government exerted a direct influ- 
ence on the political attitudes of church 
members. Similarly, political activity by a 
company is likely to cause an executive to 
feel that his economic opportunity in the 
enterprise is affected by his political support 
of company political thinking. Conversely, 
the attitude of many American businesses 
has resulted in political inactivity on the 
part of its executives. 

The same thing is true of unions. How 
could union members or union officers fail 
to feel that their treatment by the union 
would be affected by conformity or opposi- 
tion to union political programs? 

I believe we must prohibit economic or- 
ganizations from direct or indirect political 
activity and expenditures. What right have 
they to use the funds of stockholders or 
members to support specific political candi- 
dates or partisan issues? What right has 
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either to create an atmosphere where a mem- 
ber’s or employee’s economic status can pos- 
sibly be thought to depend on his political 
views and convictions—as long as they con- 
form to the basic principles on which our 
free society depends to protect individual 
freedom and inalienable rights? 

With the difficulty being experienced in 
securing competent candidates for local, 
State and even some Federal offices, it is 
obvious we must overcome the lack of 
political participation by individuals, 
whether they be corporate employees or 
union members. I believe that corporate 
officials and union officials should participate 
personally, as individuals, in political af- 
fairs * * * but I think they should take every 
possible step to assure members and em- 
ployees that this right is a personal right 
not to be abridged in any manner, and to 
encourage others to use it. 

We must bring back to life the feeling that 
each, individual can participate with effec- 
tiveness. 

One businessman wrote me the following 
question: “How can a public-spirited indi- 
vidual be effective or influential unless his 
energies are combined with similar energies 
of other individuals?” 

He cannot. He must work with others. 
But his work must be personal and direct, 
not by proxy. He must be directed by what 
he believes in, not what his corporation or 
his union believes in. He must speak for 
himself, and not suffer his voice to be 
drowned in the loudspeaker of an institu- 
tion. The instrument available to him for 
the combination of his effort with those of 
others is the political party, when the party 
system is functioning properly. 

Unfortunately, our political parties at 
present have given victory at the polls such 
engulfing preeminence that neither will 
take a position that might offend any sizable 
segment of voters. The result is a close 
similarity between stated party objectives, 
with very little choice left to the voter. 
Attention is focused on money and organiza- 
tion power rather than broad citizen partici- 
pation and sincere spontaneous support. 

The parties have allowed themselves to a 
large. extent to become the captives of dom- 
inant economic groups. In Michigan, for 
example, one party is largely under the con- 
trol of big labor, while the other is largely 
in the hands of big business. The dom- 
inance of these power groups, expressed 
through organizations and not individual 
citizens, resulted in a 7-month deadlock 
that thwarted the progress of the State. 
The individual has a sense of frustration 
and helplessness. 

To combat this, we are developing a non- 
partisan citizens’ program identified as 
Citizens for Michigan. It is made up of 
individuals acting for themselves and not as 
representatives of amy organization of any 
type. . 

Through this effort, we hope, first, to 
establish a means by which an influence 
greater than the minority economic groups 
now dominating our two political parties can 
be created; second, to acquaint enough citi- 
zens with the facts on the State’s problems 
and the means for their solution to secure 
essential political and governmental action; 
and, third, to restore citizen belief in the 
effectiveness of individual political par- 
ticipation. 

The success of our program can provide 
the basis for releasing the political parties 
from their captivity anderestoring to the 
people these necessary instruments for self- 
government. 

To encourage an increase in political par- 
ticipation, we must have two political parties 
with programs and methods that provide 
the people a clear choice. At least one 
should be devoted to the interest and wel- 
fare of all Americans. At least one should 
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be more dedicated to the principles of 
human liberty and-justice than to political 
victory at any cost through economic power, 
subsidy and advantage. 

Individuals of character and principle, 
working at free citizens ‘with others of like 
mind and purpose, can achieve this. Indi- 
viduals working politically as units of busi- 
ness or labor can only intensify special in- 
terest party domination and increase the 
magnitude and scope of our present eco- 
nomic conflict, while personally giving up 
the rights, responsibilities and respect of 
citizenship. , 

There are three important things we must 
do to stop the drift toward increasingly 
massive centralized government. 

One, to make certain, by modernized law, 
that power outside government is dispersed 
and kept dispersed. Surely the principal 
way to reduce the size and power of cen- 
tralized government is to disperse power 
that only big government can hold in check 
and increase the influence and control exer- 
cised directly by the people. 

Two, to improve the character of State gov- 
ernments and modernize the smaller govern- 
ment units, such as the parish or the county, 
that were set. up on the basis of travel and 
population distribution in a frontier country. 

Three, to revive the political participation 
of the people in control of the government 
by dramatic steps that would bring back to 
life the feeling that they can participate 
with effectiveness. 

The most effective means of putting some 
hope and zest back into political participa- 
tion would be for the political parties to 
reject economic power group participation, 
reach out for citizenship participation, put 


- less emphasis on dollars and more emphasis 


on people. The give-a-dollar-to-the-party- 
of your-choice campaigns would be more ef- 
fective with a give-an-hour campaign. The 
method today is too much one of guarded 
exclusion rather than participation. The 

es are not going to get participation if 
the people feel they have no opportunity to 
choose anything but the word that is passed’ 
from the smoke-filled room. Widely pub- 
licized open forum-type meeting would put 
excitement and opportunity back into the 
political arena at the local level 

Participation on an effective basis would 
arouse the ihterest of people who are today 
without interest. It would simulate 
to také stands on issues and it would gen- 
erate issues One of our problems today is 
issueless politics, with a tragic simplicity be- 
tween party positions that give the voter 
little choice. How can a citizen help but 
vacillate between parties and be ill attracted 
to either in such circumstances? 

We need to bring our political parties and 
the people together, if our democratic system 
is to continue to be truly representative. 
When the people have no choice, they are 
powerless to act, and control is defaulted to 
willful power groups that can be arrogantly 
unaccountable to a listless electorate. 

Today, the power groups are rapidly extend- 
ing control over the people, the political par- 
ties and the State. The individual must use 
his citizenship to bring the power groups un- 
der control, not primarily through the State 
but primarily through making them respon- 
sive to the people. 
primarily responsive tothe control of citi- 
zens who are. members. The corporations 
should be primarily responsive to the control 
of citizens who are stockholders and con- 
sumers. The citizen must fight for his citi- 
zenship, or he will find himself enslaved by 
the power groups or an all powerful State 
that is exercising his inalienable rights on 
the premise that the State must protect him 
from the excesses of the power groups. The 
internal struggle of our age is citizenship 
versus the power groups. 
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long since settled. It is a continuing 
process, and we should never forget this. 

We must continue our revolution by re- 
storing faith in the individual and helping 
the individual to restore faith in himself 
and his citizenship. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I merely wish to sup- 
plement what the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia has said with respect to 
George Romney, the president of Amer- 
ican Motors. He is not only one of the 
most courageous and dynamic and forth- 
right leaders in American industry, but 
some years ago George Romney was as- 
sociated with one of the senatorial com- 
mittees, as I recall. 

I remember that when he appeared 
before the Judiciary Committee at one 
time, he made some observations with 
reference to his committee experience 
on Capitol Hill. Therefore he sees the 
whole picture, not only from the stand- 
point of industry, but also from the basis 
of his experience in the legislative 
branch as a sort of working member of 
a committee. I share the high esteem 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia has of Mr. Romney. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not recall ever having met Mr. Romney, 
although it is entirely likely that he was 
associated with a committee during the 
time that I have served in the Senate. 
It so happens that during the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate I have more time to 
spend in my office than I am able to do 
when the Senate is in session, and there- 
fore have more time to read material 
which comes to my desk. I read Mr. 
Romney’s speech, and it impressed me 
tremendously. 

I am confident that he points to one 
of the real threats to our system of gov- 
ernment. It is the fact that the pres- 
sure groups operate in almost every area 
of our life, and in doing so they make 
more noise and receive more credit and 
claim more strength than they are en- 
titled to, and exercise more influence on 


the operation of our Government and on 


the making our laws and the enforce- 
ment of our laws than their numbers and 
the merits of their case would justify. | 


Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing November 1959 the Los Angeles Mir- 
ror News carried a very informative 
series of five articles on the agriculture 
program, by Jack Tobin, staff writer, 
calling attention to the magnitude and 
seriousness of the farm subsidy and sur- 
plus problem. In my view, the Mirror 
News has performed a valuable public 
service through its efforts in this regard 
and I feel the articles should be brought 
to the attention of the Congress. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the first-article of the 
series: 

[From the Los Angeles Mirror News, 
Nov. 2, 1959] 


Crry Fox Pay Cost or Farm Price Am 


(Eprror’s Notre.—Today The Mirror News 
starts a serious report on a serious problem— 
farm Subsidies. Any urbanite who asks, 
“What's this got to do with me?” should 
pause and reconsider. Because all of us city 
dwellers, all of us who grumble and groan 
under our tax load, pay the freight. Our tax 
dollars—literally by the billions—finance a 
program which started in the depression, 
mushroomed during World War II, and con- 
tinues now that we have neither a depres- 
sion nor a war.. The figures will startle you. 
Your share in both the cost and the results 
of this program will shock you. We've tried 
to find out where your tax money goes, what 
you get for it. We've spent months at it. 
We talked to farmers, big and small. We've 
interviewed brokers, economists, bankers. 
We've pinpointed the problem in California. 
The report is factual. What can you do 
about it? Think about it as the five-part 
series unfolds. We have some ideas of our 
own. We intend to spell them out in our 
editorial columns Thursday and Friday. See 
if they jibe with yours.) 


(By Jack Tobin) 


Nearly 5 cents of every tax dollar you send 
to Uncle Sam is spent to perpetuate a waste- 
ful national disgrace. 

That’s what it costs you—and every other 
taxpayer—to sustain the most outmoded, 
wasteful, misguided farm price support pro- 
gram in all history. 

It was created in 1933 to aid the depres- 
sion-stricken farmer. Objective: Keep the 
farmer in business by guaranteeing him a 
price for his produce. 

Now, 26 years later, the program’s still 
going. As big as ever. Few will claim the 
average farmer is suffering from a depression. 
Few will argue the farmer, if he’s worth his 
salt, can’t make a living off the land. 

POCKETBOOK HOLE DEEPER 

But the Government continues its aid to 
the farmer, good times notwithstanding. The 
politicians refuse to reduce or eliminate the 
price support program The hole they’ve 
been digging in our pocketbooks over the 
years gets deeper. 

The experts readily admit the program per- 
petuates the uneconomic farmer Depres- 
sion-designed benefits now help the big get 
bigger, the rich get richer, 

And who pays? 

The city dweller. The consumer. The 
taxpayer. 
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Consider this: 

Taxpayers—all of us—have $9,100 million 
invested in Government-owned farm surplus 
commodities right now. 

Taxpayers—all of us—shell out $1,750,000 
every day of the year to store the farm glut 
that grows and grows and grows with each 
harvest. 

Taxpayers—all of us—lost $810,854,471 
above the original commodity cost just to 
give away surplus farm produce in the 
fiscal year ending last June 30. 

And so the figures leapfrog to ever-mount- 
ing totals. And the yer, who picks 
up the tab for the farm aid, is hit again in 
the pocketbook at the consumer level. 

He pays just a bit more for the cotton 
shirt he wears, the loaf of bread he eats. 
Inflationary? Of course. 

This Mirror News exclusive series is based 
on months of extensive investigation. I 
talked to farmers up and down the length of 
California, farmers who profess distaste for 
the price support program but who use its 
provisions to build financial empires. 

I talked to processors, brokers, consumers. 
I talked to agricultural economists, 

MOST SACRED COW 

When The Mirror News launched this 
study, a high-placed politician said: 

“I wish you well. But I doubt if you'll 
get very far. 

“Of all the issues that come before Con- 
gress, this price support program is by far 
the most sacred of the sacred cows. You 
just can't lay a glove on it. 

“Why? Because too many Senators and 
Co: m are scared to death of the so- 
called farm vote and what it might do if 
price supports were reduced or abolished.” 

We dug hard for facts. They didn’t come 
easy. Farmers, generally, were cooperative. 
Most of them level with you. But the De- 
partment of Agriculture all too often repre- 
sented a classic study in foot-dragging and 
evasion. 

‘INFORMATION’ WORTHLESS 


The department’s office of information, 
headed by R. Lyle Webster, employs 236 per- 
sons. At least it did November 30, 1958, the 
last available check-point in congressional 
testimony. The information section’s budget 
for fiscal 1959 was $1,413,665. 

But as far as our requests were concerned, 
the department was worthless. We had to 
go to other sources for our facts. 

In operation 26 years, the price support 
program rolls along under a full head of bu- 
reaucratic steam. There are agencies and 
bureaus and divisions. There are bureau- 
cratic domains of all sizes and shapes, 

And it doesn’t come cheap. 

The massive bureaucracy had a total budg- 
et last year of $3,200 million. That’s more 
than the entire Government operations 
budget in 1930. 


BENSON OPPOSED 


Oddly, the man charged with responsibility 
for the program doesn’t think much of it. 
He’s Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and favorite whipping boy for farm belt 
politicos. 

The price support program, as we know i¢ 
now, “is the most costly, irrational hodge- 
podge ever patched together,” says Benson. 

And yet his proposals to breathe a little 
commonsense into it bring the full wrath 
of Congress down on him. 

President Eisenhower, in a masterful un- 
derstatement, says the price support program 
“does little to help the farmer in the greatest 
difficulty.” 

HURTS FARMER, BUYER 

Another bit of low-key criticism comes 
from L. E. Evans, general manager of Chal- 
lenge Creamery Co. and an astute observer 
of the dairy products division of the price 
support program, 
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“Tt doesn’t lead to economy or enhance the 


- free enterprise system,” Evans said. 


Take a loaf of bread, for example: 

In 1948, the national average price of a 
1-pound loaf of bread was 13.9 Gents. Last 
year, the average price was 19.3 cents, an 


: increase of 39 percent. 


But during this period, the farm value 
of all ingredients in the loaf of bread dropped 
from 3.4 to 3 cents. 

In other words, the farmer’s share of the 
retail price decreased from 24 to 16 percent. 

And yet, during the same period, literally 


_. pillions of tax dollars were poured into the 


price-support program. Why? 

Certainly not to reduce the cost of bread 
to the consumer. And the farmer didn’t 
improve his proportionate share of the con- 
sumer sale. 

Obviously, the billions went into an eco- 
nomic squirrel cage that defies logical expla- 
nation. 

A tour of California’s farm-rich Central 
Valley shows, that most of the big cotton- 
growers, the so-called corporate farmers, find 
the price-support program a gilt-edged boon. 
The bigger the farm, the greater the per- 
acre production, the more valuable the sub- 
sidy. 

BIGGEST BENEFIT MOST 

The big farmers profess distaste for Gov- 
ernment handouts. But so long as subsidies 
are being passed around, most of them will 


. have some, please, thank you. 


To the little farmer, price supports are 


_mecessary to stay in business. They'd be 


gobbled up by the big boys if it weren't for 
price supports, they say. 
BENEFICIARY CRITICAL 
Take the case of E. C. Salyer. This crusty, 
tough-talking Corcoran farmer. bosses a 
30,000-acre farm empire that is the archetype 
of the bigtime operation. He’s on out- 


~ spoken critic of the price-support program— 


although he’s not above benefiting from its 


> provisions. 


“I'm in the mood now,” Salyer said re- 
cently as he pounded a cotton bale with his 
fist, “to take all them supports off and let 
the fittest survive. 

“If they did, 50 percent of the farmers in 
the country would go broke.” 

Then he mused: 

“And ole Clarence would\go broke with 
‘em.”’ 





Grantsburg, Wis.: A Community That 
Refused To Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one gets 
areal kick out of observing what we used 
to call the traditional spirit of the inde- 
pendent American. Grantsburg, Wis., 
was supposed to be down and out. It re- 
minded me of what happened in my own 
community when I was a youngster and 
graduated from law school. At that time 
the great mill in Chippewa Falls went 
out of business. People said the town 


' was dead. Instead, the people of the 


community faced the problem together 
and built up shoe factories. The com- 


_ munity is now a thriving one, located in 
ete spot in the heart of Wiscon- 
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Mr. President, the traditional spirit 
of independent action and free enter- 
prise, which has served as the founda- 
tion of our country’s progress, must, I 
believe, be encouraged, if the Nation is 
to promote progress and provide for 
security. 

Over the years there has been an in- 
creasing tendency to look to Uncle Sam 
to resolve more and more problems con- 
fronting our people. 

Where Uncle Sam has a proper re- 
sponsibility, I believe, of course, that he 
should do the job, or at least provide 
the necessary assistance and stimulation 
to local or State efforts. 

In view of the substantial volume of 
obligations approved by past actions of 
Congress, however, there will be a real 
need, I believe, to attempt to establish 
a priority basis for recommendations for 
new spending programs. 

This will demand of our citizens, spe- 
cial-interest groups, and Congress, it- 
self, a real self-discipline—if we are to 
maintain a sound fiscal structure in this 
country. 

The situation, I believe, demands a 
resurgence of the imaginative, forward- 
moving spirit of enterprise, particularly 
at the local community level, to find so- 
lutions to problems confronting the 
people. 

What can be done? 

For communities facing economic and 
other lack of growth problems, the fol- 
lowing principles, if properly applied, 
would help build a better, stronger econ- 
omy. These are as follows: 

First. Organizing community and area 
development committees to resolve un- 
employment and other economic prob- 
lems. 

Second. Spurring local efforts for 
greater industrial development. 

Third. Searching out sources of ven- 
ture capital—local and elsewhere-—for 
possible new enterprise. 

Fourth. Encouraging investments by 
local people in local enterprises as op- 
posed to letting savings be idle. 

Fifth. Encouraging home, store, and 
public building modernization, as well as 


community clean-up, fix-up campaigns. 


Sixth. Attempting to diversify econo- 
mic programs, especially in areas where 
there are seasonal fluctuations, to avoid 
recurring cycles of unemployment. 

Seventh. Making a survey of needed 
services in the community and its trade 
area, and attempting to encourage de- 
velopment of such service establish- 
ments. 

Eighth. Surveying the potential agri- 
cultural, mineral, timber, and other re- 
sources, including manpower, to see what 
new industries could possible be de- 
veloped. 

Ninth. Examining the community po- 
tential for development of tourist, recre- 
ational, or other activity. 

Today I would liketo pay tribute 
to a particular community—Grants- 
burg, Wis.—that has symbolically dem- 
onstrated the imaginative creative spirit 
of American free enterprise. 

Five years ago, Grantsville was faced 
with the prospect of decaying and whith- 
ering away. 


of Grantsbure. 
Telephone service has been improved. 
The town has had its streets surfaced, 
and a good water and sewage system— 
debt free—installed. 


“pootstrap” operation—lifted itself to a 
progressing town that has won top rating 
and recognition among small communi- 
ties in Wisconsin. 

Symbolic of the kind of enterprising 
spirit needed in the country—particu- 
larly when Uncle Sam is bearing such a 
heavy burden—I request unanimous con- 
sent to have an article, by Bernie Man- 
uel, published in the Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist and Farmer, outlining Grants- 
burg’s progress, printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GrantssurG, Wis.: A Communiry THaT 

Rerusen To Dr 


(By Bernie Manuel) 


Survival and growth, death and decay, 
stalk villages and hamlets in Wisconsin's 
north country like the fishermen and hunters 
who seek wildlife along the rivers, lakes, and 
forests of the region. 

Here an old era is dying and a new era is 
being born. Migration of rural people toward 
job opportunities offered by gigantic metro- 
politan areas and large and small cities has 
been slowed. 

These cities and towns are spilling over. 
Factories moving out of large metropolitan 
areas bring people with them. And as de- 
centralization speeds up, small factories in 
rural areas increase. 

Expansion of the lumber and paper in- 
dustries, in particular, offer inducement to 
stay on the farm in the commercial forest 
counties of northern Wisconsin. 

It was here only a few years ago, 
towns, villages, even communities wrihered 
and died as urban areas lured away their 
industry, their youth, and their trading dol- 
lars. 

THE VILLAGE WAKES UP 


soon, there are signs of new life, as vil- 
lages like in Burnett County, 
pull themselves ahead. From a sleepy little 
village—population 1,000—eaten with decay, 
and strangled by a lack of industry and Jobs, 
ponte aarti ape. beware: ciebrtha ct. 6 
ing community. 

Sees Gane tin aieeciai sia a 


The healthy tmpact has provided employ- 
ment for part-time farmers, brightened the 
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house that’s livable 

and new homes are going 
residential areas.’’ 

small village, 400 

a rags-to- 


e years 


‘ound assets that were little more 
@ reputation for the coldest spot in 
the N: a 
Liabilities were more numerous—an out- 
of-the-way location, no railroad, no bus 
connections and poor telephone service. 


WORK MADE DREAMS REALITY 
What they saw with imagination was 


Once the steam roller got started, it gath- 
ered momentum. Homes were made neat 
and orderly. An old mill pond was restored 
and became the site of a scenic park. 

Telephone service has been improved, a 
new dial system went into effect this fall. 
Streets are surfaced and the village has a 
good water and sewage system, debt free. 

Under construction is a $600,000 medical 
center—a real asset to any community. 
With the completion of a new 30-bed hos- 
pital, one of three units in the medical cen- 
ter, the old hospital building will be 
converted to a nursing home for the aged 
in Burnett County. 

Two years ago, businessmen organized the 
Grantsburg Industrial Development’ Corpo- 
ration to contact factories interested in 
making a change in location. 

The corporation, headed by Clarence 
Wagman, went to work writing letters, mak- 
ing phone calls and personal contacts. The 
rest is ; 

Grantsburg’s outstanding work of bring- 
ing new industry, developing facilities to 
handle manufacturing and organizational 
work won the village recognition and a top 
rating among small communities of Wis- 
consin at the State Fair in 1958. 

Newest industry to settle in Grantsburg 
and provide jobs for part-time farmers is 
a manufacturer of a unique folding travel 
trailer. 


INVENTOR INVITED BY INDUSTRY 


Inventor Leo Hagenson, of Hastings, Minn., 
was contacted by the industrial corporation 
and invited to Grantsburg to manufacture 
the trailer, after his design was a grand 
champion exhibit at the Minnesota Inven- 
tors’ Congress in 1958. 

Another recent venture was to bring in 
@ company which makes louvres and shut- 
ters. The company, which employs over 40. 
persons, started in a 60-by-250-foot building 
built by the industrial corporation last win- 
ter. Expansion plans include a new furni- 
ture line, which will require an additional 
60 employees. 

Largest manufacturing plant in town, with 
over 100 employees, stemmed from a farm 
shop in Burnett County. 

Today the brothers, Jim, Don, and Miles 
McNally, sell machine parts nationwide. 

Another manufacturing pliant, owned by 
Herb Shoholms, makes snow fence and coarse 
stock for veneered doors from wood obtained 
at nearby farm woodlots. Here all employees 
are part-time farmers. 

While Grantsburg has achieved a good start 
in its stable expansion, the job seems to have 
only begun, when you listen to the enthu- 
siasm of the individuals and organizations 
who refused to quit a few years ago when 
factories went elsewhere. 


Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp the second of a 
series of five articles on the farm subsidy 
and surplus problem which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Mirror News during 
November 1959: 

[From the Los Angeles Mirror News, 

Nov. 3, 1959] 
REAL VIcTIM OF Farm Al BILK: You 
(By Jack Tobin) 

An outmoded farm price-Support program 
devised in the 1930’s to help depression- 
stricken farmers is today’s eight-headed 
monster. 

The critics of the program are legion. The 
defenders appear to center in the Deep 
South and the Farm Belt. 

Literally hundreds of experts—real and 
fancied—have told us how costly, how un- 


. economic, the program is. 


But ‘for more than a quarter century, the 
finest minds of government, agriculture, eco- 
nomics, and business have sought in vain to 
find some sensible solution to the problem. 

Thus far, no one has succeeded. Usually, 
the defeats are recorded in the field of na- 
tional politics. 

Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, 
who came into office in 1953 as a solid busi- 
nessman and farmer, calls the price support 
program the “most costly, irrational hodge- 
podge program ever patched together.” 

He notes it was born in the depression and 
given new impetus during World War II 
when food and fiber production became a 
vital part of our war effort. 

“Today, we have neither depression nor 
war,” Benson notes, “and the old program 
just doesn’t fit.” 

The city dweller, the common taxpayer, 
keeps doling out the dollars to maintain 
Government-fixed farm prices. And the city 
dweller pays a double penalty: in consumer 
prices pegged to an artificial standard. 

That’s why there’s a growing revolt in 
California’s cities, in metropolitan areas 
around the Nation, against the program. 


MOUNTAINS OF SURPLUSES 


Benson says the real responsibility for the 
expensive program, with its mountains of 
stored surpluses, “must rest with Congress.” 

A Farm Belt lawmaker, Representative 
CarL ANDERSEN, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
tosses the buck back to Benson and the 
Eisenhower administration. 

The price support program “is your pro- 
gram,” ANDERSEN growled at Benson in House 
hearings this year. 

What is this monster known as the “price 
support program’’? 

How was it started? 

Who runs it? 

Why is it so costly? 

The Nation’s farmers—particularly the 
smaller ones—were in deep trouble in the 
depression. The Roosevelt administration 
decided the Government should step in and 
help them. 

The result: A system whereby Uncle Sam 
guaranteed farmers they would receive a 
fixed price for certain crops, no matter how 
low the market price dropped. 

The chain of command for the price-sup- 
port program is a masterpiece of bureaucracy. 

First comes the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Actually and politically, he’s the boss. 

Next comes the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. It has a six-man directorate plus the 
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Agriculture Secretary as Chairman of the 


Board. It also has a five-man bipartisan 


Advisory Board named by the President, 
A MIGHTY BIG BUSINESS > 


These men and this agency are supposed 
to run a business which has an annual in- 
ventory exceeding the combined total inven- 
tories of the five largest industrial corpora- 
tions—General Motors, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Ford Motor Co., United States Steel, 
and General Electric. 

And that’s mighty big. 

According to law, the CCC is authorized 
to engage in “the buying, selling, lending, 
and related activities in agricultural com- 
modities,” with the object of “supporting 
farm prices.” 

But although the CCC sits at the top of 
the bureaucratic pile, it really doesn’t ad- 
minister the price-support program. An- 
other agency—the Commodity Stabilization 
Service—fias that job. 


FOR CALIFORNIA 


The CSS operates through regional offices 
at New Orleans, Cincinnati, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Dallas, and Portland, 
Oreg. The Portland office, headed by Earl 
C. Corey, Jr., serves California farmers. 

All directives, program changes, plans, and 
information bulletins spread out from all 
high in Washington to the seven CSS offices. 
A veritable flood of paperwork. 

Next in the chain of command is the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Committee. There’s one in each State. In 
California it’s located at Berkeley, headed by 
William J. Page. 

An articulate, trained administrator, Page 
has the unenviable job of trying to explain 
the price-support program to each of Cali- 
fornia’s 58 county ASC officials. 

And, in turn, the county ASC men are the 
direct contact with California’s farmers. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Finally, we get down to the farmer par- 
ticipation. 

Each California county has an ASC com- 
mittee of five members, elected by the par- 
ticipating farmers. This committee some- 
how tries to administer the various features 
of the program—acreage allotment, market- 
ing quotas, soil bank, storage, conservation. 

Now that we’re down to the farmer level, 
let’s see how the system works: 

Every farmer growing one of the manda- 
tery price support crops—cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, peanuts or tobacco—gets to vote 
once a year on whether he wants acreage 
allotments with marketing quotas. 


INDIVIDUAL VOTE 


For instance, a “yes” vote might mean the 
farmer could receive 80 percent of parity for 
his crop if he’ll limit his acreage. A “no” 
vote might mean the farmer would be as- 
sured only 50 percent of parity for his crop 
but with the same acreage allotments. 

But this is important: Every farmer has 
a vote, not on the basis of how big an oper- 
ator he is, but on an individual basis. And 
the voting is national, not local. And it 
takes a two-third margin to change things. 

As one ASC county manager puts it, “the 
farmers have been voting ‘yes’ for as long as 
I can remember.” 

What is parity? 

One way to put it is this: Parity is the 
ratio or percentage that the prices received | 
by farmers for their products hold to the 
prices they should receive if the farmers are 
to get along just as well as they did in other 
more normal times. 


THE FORMULA 


A layman’s definition might be: If you 
can sell a truckload of wheat and buy with 
your money as much food, clothing, farm 
machinery, fertilizer and the like as you 
could in the 5 years 1910-14—a base period 
during which prices received and paid by 
farmers were in good balance—your wheat 
is selling at the parity price. 
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Although the base period 1910-14 has 
been somewhat supplemented by congres- 
sional action, it still serves—for some 
strange reason—as the benchmark of parity 


4 pricing. 


At the start of a crop year, a farmer can 
go to Uncle Sam for a price support loan. 
In other words, the taxpayers simply advance 
the farmer operating capital based on the 
estimated value of his crop. It’s essentially 
the same as a bank loan, only at cheaper 
interest rates. 

After the, crop is harvested, the farmer 
has two alternatives. 

If he finds he can sell his crop on the 
open market at a higher price than his fed- 
erally guaranteed parity level, he can do so 
and pay off his crop loan. 


OUT OF HOCK 


But if he finds the market price is below 
his promised price from Uncle Sam, he can 
simply redeein his crop loan by turning over 
the crop and forfeit the loan in lieu of 
payment. 

It is through these forfeited loans that 
the Government loses money—in huge 
chunks. It winds up with a lot of farm 
produce already glutting the market. And 
it must dispose of it at distressed rates. 





Henry N. Taylor, Montanan, Wins Ernie 
Pyle Award 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. MIKE MANSF IELD 


OF MONTANA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
week the winners of the seventh annual 
Ernie’ Pyle Memorial Award were an- 
nounced. One of the winners was a 
Montanan, and, in addition, she is the 
first woman to receive this distinguished 
award, sponsored by the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. I refer to Mrs. Dorothy 
Rochon Powers, feature writer on the 
Spokesman-Review, a daily newspaper 
in Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. Powers is a graduate of my alma 
mater, Montana State University, and 
was a student there while I was on the 
faculty. She has had a distinguished 
career in journalism, and has covered 
every kind of a beat in news reporting, 
in addition to writing feature columns. 

I am much pleased that Mrs. Powers 
has received this honor, and I heartily 


concur with the statement of the judges 


of the contest that she “has the heart, 
the soul, and the insight of a woman 
Ernie Pyle.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have an article from the January 
7, 1960, issue of the Washington Daily 
News printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

HENRY TAYLOR WINS ERNIE PYLE AWARD 

New York, January 7+—The Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers today announced two 1959 
winners of the Ernie Pyle Memorial Award, 

They are Mrs. Dorothy R. Powers, feature 
writer on the Spokesman-Review, Spokane, 
Wash.; and Henry N. Taylor, correspondent 
for the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance, 
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Washington, D.C. (Mr. Taylor’s dispatches 
= regularly in the Washington Daily 
ews. 


Mrs. Powers is the first woman winner in 
the 7 years the award has been made. 

Each will receive $1,000 cash and a bronze 
plaque for writing and most near- 
ly exemplifying the style and craftsmanship 
of the great war reporter and columnist. 

The trustees of the Scripps-Howard Ernie 
Pyle Memorial Fund also announced a grant 
of $2,500 to the Inter-American Press As- 
sociation for an exchange scholarship. 


TREMENDOUS IMPACT 


The judges said Mrs. Powers “has the 
heart, the soul, and the insight of a wom- 
an Ernie Pyle. Her reporting and writing 
have had a tremendous impact on her com- 
munity.” 

Of Mr. Taylor, they said: “He combines 
good, solid reporting with good, easy-to-read 
writing devoid of frills. This is reminiscent 
of Ernie Pyle’s topnotch copy. On any 
front, from home to Rome, Mr. Taylor makes 
the reader feel right there with him.” 

Mrs, Powers, 38, was graduated from Mon- 
tana State University, edited a weekly, the 
Maryville, Tenn., Enterprise, and was State 
editor of the Clarksville, Tenn., Leaf-Chron- 
icle. 

“OUR TOWN” 


She has covered virtually every beat on 
the Spokesman-Review, from courts to stock- 
yards, and writes a column, “Our Town,” 
in addition to general assignments and fea- 
tures. 

She was named 1959 National Headliner 
of the Year by Theta Sigma Phi, honorary 
women’s journalism sorority, and received a 
National Headliners’ Club medal in 1959. 

Mr. Taylor, 36, is a graduate of Virginia 
University, served as a US. Navy in- 
telligence officer from 1951 to 1954, and while 
stationed in London was a contributor to 
the London Observer. 

He became a reporter on the Cincinnati 
Post, a Scripps-Howard paper in 1954 and in 
1956 won the American Political Science 
Association's Award for outstanding cover- 
age of State and local politics. 

3 YEARS HERE 

For the past 3 years he has been a mem- 
ber of Scripps-Howard’s Washington and 
international staff. He accompanied 
Khrushchev on his recent U.S. tour, and 
his recent foreign assignments have included 
Cuba, the Middle East, the U.S.S.R., Europe, 
and the Far East. 

Judges for this year’s Ernie Pyle Memorial 
Award were Edward J. Meeman, editor of the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar; Loye W. Miller, edi- 
tor of the Knoxville News-Sentinel; and E. 
M. Pooley, editor of El Paso Herald-Post. 





Brazil’s New Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, in September 1959 I had the honor 
to be chairman of a subcommittee from 
the House Committee on Public Works 
which attended the very successful meet- 
ing of the International Road Congress 
in Rio de Janeiro. Mr. Alberto Ama- 
rante, of Brazil, is the President of the 
Congress, and the public officials of Bra- 
zil together with many private citizens 





I include an editorial from the Saturday 

Evening Post: 

Braziu’s New Caprran Promises To Br aN 
ARCHITECT’s DREAM 


Brazil is about to say adieu to her old 


protection against future congestion, 
a ravine within the city is being transformed 
into an 8-mile-long cresent-shaped lake. 
Three rivers have been dammed to create 
the lake which will serve also as Brasilia’s 
water supply. 

Brasilia is planned to take care of 500,000 
people. Carefully planned satellite commu- 
nities will accommodate future expansion. 
President Kubitschek has promised to move 
Brazil’s administrative offices to Brasilia by 
April. Already completed: 4 administrative 
structures, the presidential mansion, a hospi-~ 
tal, 3 churches, 2 schools—and 10 apartment 
buildings each accommodating 1,000. 

It took imagination to locate the new 
capital in Brazil’s back country, in the 
state of Golds, “back of beyond,” a spot 
which was approached by no passable roads. 
However, Washington was carved out of the 
wilds. So was Australia’s capital. 
ernistic Brasilia might be said to have re- 
vived an old tradition. 





Dr. Thomas A. Dooley Receives Criss 
Award for Outstanding Medical 
Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
1950 the Mutual of Omaha Criss Award 
was established by V. J. Skutt, president 
of Mutual of Omaha, in honor of the 
late Dr. C. C. Criss, founder of the com- 
pany. The award consists of $10,000 
and a gold medal, and is presented to 
the individual or individuals who, in 
the opinion of a distinguished board of 
judges, has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to public health and/or safety. 
This board of judges includes Dr. 
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nology Laboratories, 
actress; Henry ar q, anes Ford 
Motor Co.; Philip M. Klutznick, honor- 
ary president, International B’nai B'rith; 
Willem L. Lawrence, science writer for 
the New York Times; Harold Lloyd, 
actor; Don McNeill, radio personality; 
Dr. Louis M. Orr, president, American 
Medical Association; Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Avalon Foundation; Howard 
Pyle, president, National Safety Council; 
A. E. Stoddard, president, Union Pacific 
Railroad; and DeWitt Wallace, editor, 
the Readers Digest, all of whom have 
made outstanding contributions to pub- 
lic health and/or safety. 
RECIPIENTS OUTSTANDING 


Drs. Philip S. Hench and Edward C. 
Kendall were the first winners of the 
award which they shared jointly for 
their work in the development and use 
of cortisone, a drug which has great 
value in’ the control of arthritis. The 
second award went to a man distin- 
guished in a number of fields, the emi- 
nent medical editor of the New York 
Times, Dr. Howard A. Rusk. The award 
was given for his outstanding success in 
rehabilitating the physically handi- 
capped. In 1954, Mr. W. Earl Hall, edi- 
tor of the Mason City, Iowa, Globe- 
Gazette, and past president and member 
of the National Safety Council, received 
the Criss Award for his distinguished 
work in the area of safety education. 
In 1955, the world famed Dr. Jonas E. 
Salk received the award for his selfless 
contribution to the development of a 
vaccine against polio. 

Mr. President, on November 10, 1959, 
this distinguished group of men was 
joined by Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, the 
American doctor who has devoted his 
career to caring for stricken natives in 
the jungles of Laos and Vietnam. 

I have spoken before in the Senate of 
the humanitarian dedication of Dr. 
Dooley, and I have written in magazines 
of this great American’s courage, his 
skill, and tender care. Here is a man, 
now only 32, who has become the symbol 
of lifesaving, .selfiess Americans. He 
is the antithesis of ““The Ugly American.” 
His good deeds have helped conquer the 
barriers of custom, language, and hate— 
good deeds that made him become, as 
the President of Vietnam said, “Be- 
loved by a whole nation.” Dr. Dooley is 
truly a great person. 

Mr. President, Dr. Thomas A. Dooley 
is the type of man. whom our country 
needs for its ambassadors abroad—in- 
deed, he is the type of man whom all 
humanity needs. 

The Milwaukie Review, of Milwaukie, 
Oreg., on November 19, 1959, published 
a very thoughtful and eloquent editorial 
discussing Dr. Dooley’s outstanding 
medical achievement, and his receipt of 
the Mutual of Omaha Criss Award. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the editorial from the Milwaukie 
Review, entitled “Another Tom Dooley,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AnoTHER Tom DOOLEY 

Not too leng ago there was a maudlin 
ballad about one Tom Dooley who was about 
to be hanged. Teenagers adored this char- 
acter. His praises were heard wherever a 
jukebox blared, in adoration that was never 
clear. This teenage idol was a killer—and 
stupid, to boot. 

This week another Tom Dooley should 
have become the idol of young people every- 
where. In one place, he already is. In far 
off Laos, young Tom Dooley, mow only 32, 
and 27 when he first came as a naval medi- 
cal officer to the Orient, has become the sym- 
bol of life-saving, self-less Americans. He is 
the antithesis of the “ugly American.” 

Not financed by the Government, in fact 
at first scarcely financed at all, Dooley’s out- 
post medical aid station in the tropic, dis- 
ease-infected wilderness of Asia, became the 
hope of life itself for men, women, and chil- 
dren otherwise condemned to a hideous and 
inevitable death. 

Dr. Dooley is an angry man. A young, 
ordinary, ambitious graduate medical stu- 
dent, he did a bitter internship in the rigors 
of the Korean war and its aftermath of 
refugees, of flood, famine and disease. He 
couldn't forget the misery, the need, the 
swollen, dying children. He went back and 
stayed. With modern medicine and with his 
own talent and that of his recruited asso- 
ciates, he performed miracles. 

This week, young Tom Dooley, M.D., re- 
ceived a coveted award. An award received 
in the past by such as Jonas Salk. It was 
the Criss Award of the Mutual of Omaha 
Insurance Co. for outstanding medical 
achievement. Young Dr. Dooley had 
thought he would have to use the $10,000 he 
received to pay for his own recent cancer 
surgery, but that was subsidized. So he con- 
tributed it to another outpost in the wilder- 
ness, Africa. 

Albert Schweitzer told Dr. Tom Dooley 
when he was so honored, “All the world 
should love you for what you do.” 

Hey, kids, how about this new Tom 
Dooley? ; 


Alvin Ray Bush 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 5, 1959, the Nation lost one of 


its outstanding citizens in the death of 


our colleague and my good friend Atvrn 
R. Buss, who for many years repre- 
sented the 17th District of Pennsylvania 
in a highly efficient manner. 

AL, as he was commonly known, was 
born and reared in Boggs Township, 
Clearfield County, in my congressional 
district. Many of his relatives are my 
constituents and have told me over a 
period of years of At’s early life in the 
Clearfield-Philipsburg area in Pennsyl- 
vania. Like many successful Americans, 
At Busx began life in humble circum- 
stances—-as a matter of fact in the coal 
mines—and by diligent efforts he gad- 
vanced himself in the business world and 
at the time of his death was one of 
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central Pennsylvania’s most successful 
and outstanding businessmen. 

Au’s experience as a soldier in World 
War I, his success in the business world, 
and his willingness to help and under- 
stand the problems of his fellow man 
were recognized by the residents of the . 
17th Congressional District when they 
sought a capable successor to former 
Representative Robert F. Rich upon the 
latter’s retirement frem Congress. AL 
was elected to the 82d Congress, Novem- 
ber 7, 1950, and since taking his seat _ 
in January 1951 he not only established 
himself as an able legislator but en- 
deared himself to his colleagues through ~ 
his friendliness and his love for people. 

The death of At BusH leaves all of 
us with a heavy heart because we have 
lost a loyal friend and distinguished- 
colleague. To Mrs. Bush and the chil- 
dren, I extend my deepest sympathy with 
the fervent hope that they will receive a 
measure of consolation in the knowledge 
that At Busu through his exemplary life 
has left many fond memories that will 
be cherished by the countless friends who 
deeply mourn his sudden death. 


U.S. Army’s 140th Anniversary in 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ° 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. HRUSKA. , Mr. President, the U.S. 
Army first became established in Ne- 
braska on September 29, 1819. This was 
done upon the order of the then Secre- 
tary of War, John C. Calhoun, whose 
action established the Yellowstone Ex- 
peditionary Foree, the location a few 
miles north of the present city of Omaha. 
The expeditionary force was commanded 
by Henry Atkinson, for whom the post 
was named. 

Fort Atkinson thus became the Na- 
tion’s most remote military outpost pro- 
tecting the western frontier as of that . 
time.. The place where it was located 
and constructed was a site which had 
been recommended by Lewis and Clark 
in their journal as they passed on their 
expedition through the territory. Ob- 


’ 


‘ servations were made in the journal as 


to the strategic advantages of the loca- 
tion. 

Since those early days, Omaha has 
been known as a good Army town. It 
has been the home of many fine military 
organizations. It has been favored with 
some splendid commanding officers. 

This tradition of excellence in leader- 
ship was certainly carried on when there 
came to Omaha as commanding general 
of the 16th U.S. Army Corps—Reserve— 
Maj. Gen. Derrill M. Daniel. 

On September 29, General Daniel ad- 
dressed an assembly at a luncheon meet- 
ing in which he delivered a very splendid 
address commemorating the 140th anni- 
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versary of the Army in Omaha. It was 

a@ most significant occasion. It was fol- 

lowed in the evening by a dinner at the 

Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum. The evening’s 

program saw the honoring before a crowd 

of over 5,000 people assembled for the 

Ak-Sar-Ben Annual Rodeo and Stock 

Show, of the Nebraska’s outstanding 

Army reservists and National Guards- 

men of 1959. 

Omaha and Nebraska are still a “good 
Army town and State.” Because of its 
excellence in style as well as substance, 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp this very splendid address 
by General Daniel. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appkess BY Mays. GEN. Derritt M. DANIEL, 
COMMANDING GENERAL, 16TH U.S. ARMY 
Corps, ON THE 140TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ARMY IN OMAHA, SEPTEMBER 1959 
In this day of incessant rush and bustle 

and hurry from here to there, most of us 
simply ignore the past; and there are even 
those who believe that the past .is dead, 
cannot tell one anything and that toward 
the bright and shining future is the only 
way to look. Thus is avoided any instruc- 
tive effects that a knowledge of the past 
might have on our solutions of today’s 
problems. 

And so it is a real pleasure to be with you 
as the Association of the U.S. Army—and the 
city of Omaha—commemorate the 140th 
anniversary of the establshment of Omaha's 
first Army post. For this gives us a chance 
te take a brief look over our shoulder at the 
instruetive past. This area unquestionably 
faced a frontier situation in 1819, for hostile 
bands stood ready to take instant and deadly 
advantage of any relaxation in defenses. The 
establishment of the first Army post in 
Nebraska in 1819 indicated calm acceptance 
of those frontier facts of life and thus was 
prudently maintained a constant state of 
readiness against a foe who could and often 
did strike suddenly and without warning. 

From 1819 to 1959, Omaha has been known 
in Army circles as an “excellent army town,” 
and continues to be so designated in baedek- 
ers of the Army, which indicates that my 
enjoyment and satisfaction in being a mem- 
ber of this community are an affirmation of 
the opinions of my predecessors over the 
span of years. 

The history and the destiny of the Army, 
of the city, and of the State of Nebraska are 
curiously and closely interwoven. This is 
true, of course, of the Army and the entire 
Nation, but it seems to me I find evidence of 
&@ particularly close relationship in the West 
and the Middle West, coming ,.into sharp 
focus in this immediate area. 

- The pattern is recognized by a contem- 

porary writer of Army history—and there- 

fore American history—R. Ernest DuPuy, 
who describes the interlacing most vividly 
when he says, “The winning of the West is 
the warp and woof of the American tapes- 
try.” He speaks of the expansion era in 
terms of North American Indian tribes, cow- 
boys, and pioneers; transcontinental rail- 
Ways spanning the plains; stagecoaches; 
wagon trains; buffalo herds;.wheat, corn, 
cattle; the war whoop, the sharp crackle of 
rifle and revolver, the echoing thud of 
pounding hooves; supply and demand; fur 
traders. He sums it all up as “A tale of high 
drama * * * all bound round with a thin 
thread of blue—gaunt men in worn uni- 
forms—the United States Army.” 
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We have changed our uniforms from blue 
to varying shades of brown, from brown to 
Army green, in the 140-year interval. The 
Army’s progress in doctrinal concepts is no 
less dramatic than the economic changes 
which have transformed the pioneer settle- 
ment of 1819 to the shining metropolis which 
it is today. But we are still in Omaha—and 
the relationship, the close association of the 
Army and the city, has not changed. It 
remains as strong and enduring as ever. 

One hundred and forty years ago this 
month, September 29, 1819, at the order of 
then Secretary of War, John C. Calhoun, the 
Yellowstone Expeditionary Force established 
in an environ of what is now Omaha the 
city’s first Army pose—the Nation’s most 
remote military outpost protecting the 
western frontier. The expeditionary force 
was commanded by Col. Henry Atkinson, for 
whom the post was named. 

Quite by coincidence and affirming the 
wisdom of their choice as.well as emphasiz- 
ing the strategic advantages of the location, 
Fort Atkinson was constructed, historians 
tell us, on the exact site which had been 
recommended by Lewis and Clark in their 
journal, as they passed here on their expedi- 
tion through the territory. The frontier post 
occupied the natural vantage point from 
which they, Zebulon Pike, Stephen Long, and 
others gazed into the great unknown—the 
region west of the Mississippi. 

Establishment of the post was part of a 
plan developed after the War of 1812 to build 
a chain of forts west of the Mississippi to 
serve as protection for the fur trade and as 
a warn against encroachments on the 
Nation’s frontier. Atkinson was constructed 
and garrisoned by the treops of the Yellow- 
stone Expeditionary Force; the rifle regiment, 
commanded by Col. Willoughby Morgan, the 
Army’s crack regiment of that day, and the 
6th Infantry t—the immortal 
“Fighting . Sixth,” recruited originally in 
North Carolina and made up largely of war 
veterans who had distinguished themselves 
in hard fighting during the War of 1812. 

Soon the Sixth’s blue and white uniforms 
and the distinctive gray garb of the rifie- 
men—the pattern of which is retained in 
the uniform of West Point cadets today— 
became familiar sights on the frontier—and 
history tells us these soldiers performed their 
mission well. 

The post—even as are many Army installa- 
tions today—was understaffed and plagued 
with budget limitations. The staff—even as 
mine in the accomplishment of our Reserve 
training mission—worked with full concen- 
tration at top speed. These soldiers battled 
the elements, the windstorms, and the 
severity of the plains winters, as well as 
marauders encroaching upon the frontier. 

But, they became Nebraska’s first farmers— 
good farmers, so proficient that some ins 
tors general complained that the soldiers, at 
time, did more farming than scldiering. 
They began the dairy industry, the cattle 
and meatpacking industry in which Omaha 
now leads the world. Refleciing the versa- 
tility required of the American fighting man 
down through the years, records of the day 
indicate it was the usual practice to assign 
the crack riflemen to act as guards to pro- 
tect the cattle from wolves. The medical 
Officers served as historians and weather 
observers. Officers and men served as mis- 
sionaries and as teachers. 

The weaving of the pattern of close rela- 
tionship of Army and community is taking 
definite form now—the Army established 
schools for the Army children to which 
children of the new scattered pioneer resi- 
dents were admitted; they conducted re- 
ligious services—thus jhe first 
teachers, the first missionaries, in Nebraska; 
they constructed roads; extended medical 
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service to the residents—all in keep- 
ing with the Army’s tradition of readiness for 
service to civilian communities and setting 
the precedent to be followed by later Army 
posts in the territory. 

The few residents of the day, as 
well as travelers of a later period who 
on farther west, came to know and love the 
white square outline of the structure of 
Fort Atkinson, with its eight 250-foot-long 
log houses of 10 rooms each, their rooftops 
sloping toward an interior court with its 
stone powder house, the post being nestled 
in the bluffs of the Missouri, the river on one 
side, the other three sides completely en- 
closed by a fence, at a distance of 50 paces, 
but with three gates, one on each side, which 
opened to the pioneers. 

Here at Atkinson were Nebraska’s first 
gristmill and sawmill (oxen driven), first 
bakery, smithy, the first cabinetmakers, car- 
penters. Here, in the wilderness, flew the 
US. flag, having 24 stars at that time. 

Here were the first art collectors in this 
area—with such pieces as black basalt ware, 
Wedgwood and Staffordshire china—brought 
from the family homes in the East. Here 
were the first libraries. Practice sessions of 
the regimental band were held each evening. 
Amateur theatricals were presented. 

. If we look closely at the tapestry, 

we can trace in the pattern a faint, barely 
discernible line from these activities to the 
Society of Liberal Arts, the Omaha Sym- 
phony, and the little theater. groups in 
Omaha today. 

In 1827, budget limitations forced removal 
of the troops from Fort Atkinson to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kams., and transfer of respon- 
sibility for military activity in the territory 
to that post. 

The closing of Fert Atkinson marked the 
end of service for the Rifle Regiment, as 
such, te a close the saga of a gal- 
lant and colorful feree which made a 
contribution to the winning of the West. 

The soldier had departed from Fort Atkin- 
son—but not from the territory. Military 
affairs in the regicn and protection of the 
frontier were administered by the—Army’s 
western department for a time. Between 
1837 and 1842, Henry Atkinson (now ad- 
vanced to brigadier general), as department 
commander, was again in command of the 
troops in the area. 

The Army learned many valuable lessons 
from the frontier policy which was developed 
here in the Plains region to meet the needs 
of the time. The principles are applicable 
today. A frontier, whether it is located 
along the line which marked the approach 
to the West during the early years of the 
19th century, between East and West Berlin, 
or in space, is still a frontier. The old prob- 
lems of troops and supplies—and readiness— 
remain constant. 

The year 1858 brought to Omaha the be- 
ginning of the jurisdiction of a major Army 
heedquarters—the Department of the Platte, 
from which my headquarters is a direct de- 
scendant. So, in addition to our 140th an- 
niversary, we are making another significant 
Army-Omaha-Nebraska milestone, the 101st 
anniversary of the establishment of a major 
Army command here. 

Nebraska had become a territory. The 
prolonged struggle between the slave States 
and the free States for dominance in the 
region had begun and had precipitated the 
border conflicts which preceded the War Be- 
tween the States. Qmaha had been named 
the territorial capital. Plans were being de- 
veloped for the construction of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Settlers thronged to the 
West in increasing numbers. These events 
of the early territorial affected the 
degree and character of military activity 
required. 
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But, the tapestry reflects the continued 


Department, Corps 

Command, and Military District of Nebraska, 

to the reactivation of the 16th Corps with 
in the city in January 1958. 

To the Omaha headquarters came such 
men as William S. Harney; John C. Fremont, 
the explorer; Philip St. George Cooke; George 
Crook; Phil Sheridan; John R. Brooke, Edwin 
Sumner; Leonard Wood; some of whom had 
participated in the winning of the West 
prior to their command of the headquarters. 
The command was still known as the De- 
partment of the Platte when Generals Fre- 
mont and Sheridan flew their flags here. 
General Crook, for whem’ Fort Crook was 
named, twice commanded the headquarters. 

The character of the city’s military ele- 
ment varied with the years and the particu- 
lar requirements of the time. When, with 
changing circumstances, the need for 
cavalry troops diminished, the foot soldier 
dominated the scene. 

In World War I, Omaha was the site of 
the world’s largest balloon reconnaissance 
training camp. By the time World War II 
flared, the command had become the head- 
quarters of the 7th Service Command. 

Fort Omaha was an Army post from 1868 
to 1947—from the time the 2d Dragoons 
were stationed there to the days of its use 
as a residential post for officers of the 7th 
Service Command. 

The 17th Infantry was stationed at Fort 
Crook for many years and was almost as 
much a part of the community as is our 
355th Basic Combat Training Regiment or 
the National Guard’s 34th today. 

The city and the State have a proud 
Army heritage. They have given the Army 
many of its most illustrious leaders. You 
and I know well your part in our major 
conflicts. The pages of American history 
refiect the glory of the service of your gal- 
lant and distinguished sons. 

In this one-hundred-fortieth anniversary 
year, the tapestry pattern of close relation- 
ship and interdependence of Army and com- 
munity emerges bold and clear. We are 
again faced with a frontier situation; peril 
is again just across our threshold; again we 
are faced with an enemy who can, and un- 
doubtedly will, strike suddenly and without 
warning. . 

The Army, Regular, Guard, and Reserve, 
and the other services, guard today’s major 
frontier, the space in which the earth 
orbits. The Nike-Hercules and Atlas bases 
which are being constructed are designed 
to protect us from encroachment on today’s 
frontier. We face equally destructive and 
far more treacherous enemies than did the 
riflemen and the 6th Infantrymen at Atkin- 
son. Today’s threat comes from the many- 
sided faces of Communist duplicity with its 
carefully designed plans for world aggression. 

In this greatly changed world, we cannot 
defend adequately today’s frontier with the 
flintiocks which were becoming outmoded 
in the days of Fort Atkinson. No one would 
suggest such a preposterous course. But, to 
continue our part in protecting the com- 
munity—in a greatly broadened sense—we 
must keep pace with modern science. We 
must achieve a truly modern army. 

The pages of world history are strewn with 
the gravestones of nations which perished 
because they failed to make adequate provi- 
sions for proper Army forces and their sol- 
diers were overwhelmed by a better equipped 
enemy aggressor. We have the plans for the 
modern army we must have. Second and 
third generation missiles, improved rockets, 
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light atomic weapons, improved convention- 
al small arms and artillery weapons, and 
other items of modern equipment are re- 
quired. To purchase them the Army must 
have additional funds. Our minimum 
strength requirement is 16 active combat di- 
visions properly supplied with such equip- 
ment. This is not achievable within the 
means presently available to us. It must be 
made achievable. (Does 16 seem too much? 
That’s the number available to Rumania, one 
of the lesser satellites of Russia; poor little 
Rumania, one-quarter the size of my 16th 
Corps; poor little Rumania with one-tenth 
our population has now two more divisions 
than the richest, most powerful nation in 
the world.) 

It may at first thought surprise you, but 
the size of the Army, its effectiveness, its 
capability depend upon you. We are only as 
modern, only as adequate, only as effective 
as the public insists we be. 

It is the personal concern of every one of 
you, of every member of your family, of 
every man, woman, and child in America to 
understand and support our national de- 
fense, which must be made adequate. We 
cannot survive without it. We have no 
choice. 

There is a reciprocal dependence between 
us: The Army and the community are in- 
terdependent today, even as they were in the 
days of Fort Atkinson’s active existence, 
when the natural resources of the commu- 
nity sustained the troops garrisoned there 
while the protection which they afforded the 
pioneers permitted those brave-hearted 
Americans to advance, to survive. 

Your city, your State, your Nation cannot 
survive without an adequate national de- 
fense. We cannot fulfill our role in provid- 
ing an adequate defense without your sup- 
port. 

Fort Atkinson served its purpose well. It 
was garrisoned by an Army which was rela- 
tively modern for its time. 

A modern army in this time is the key to 
our survival as a nation, the continuance of 
our way of life, our priceless liberty. 

I urge each of you to accept the responsi- 
bility, to recognize and support our mutual 
need so that we may present to the Commu- 
nist conspirators a truly modern army of 
sufficient size and capability to stay their 
plotting for world aggreéSsion. 

Lest the American tapestry be destroyed 
altogether, let us devote ourselves to keeping 
the pattern of close relationship of Army and 
the city and State clear and unblemished, 
with no wavering lines, no lack of clarity in 
design, no obscure blank spaces to mar its 
rugged beauty. 2 

Let us pass on to the next Army-Omaha- 
Nebraska generation this precious heritage 
enhanced and enriched from having been in 
our custody. 


Antitrust Bill To Ban Joint Ownership 
of Broadcast and News Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill in Congress to 
prohibit the concentration of control of 
a substantial portion of the radio and 
television broadcasting facilities and a 
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substantial portion of. news publications 
in any section of the country. 

Modeled on the Clayton Act, this bill 
would add a new section to that act pro- 
viding that no news publisher shall own 
or acquire stock or assets of or a license 
to operate a radio or television broad- 
casting station where the result would 
give him control of a substantial por- 
tion of the broadcast and news facilities 
of the section of the country or area. 
Broadcasting interests would, in similar 
circumstances, be prohibited from own- 
ing or acquiring interests in news pub- 
lications. . 

It has recently been revealed that th 
owners of many important publications 
are also the owners of TV and radio 
stations. This raises the entire ques- 
tion of concentration of ownership and 
control of communications media. 

I am convinced that it was never-the 
intention of Congress to sanction the 
control of radio, and now TV, by news- 
papers and magazines. Although the 
Communications Act is silent on this 
score, the great danger in permitting 
concentration of a community’s media 
of mass communications in a single 
ownership is manifest. Newspapers and 
magazines have always played an in- 
fluential part in molding public opinion 
and shaping public policy. Newspapers 
in this country have enormous power. 
TV reaches homes to an even greater 
degree than the press, and perhaps more 
effectively. Its visual and. accoustical 
penetration is more dynamic than the 
written word. In any area, the man 
who controls both press and TV has an 
inordinate influence over the political, 
economic, and cultural destiny of that 
area. 

We must ever bear in mind that the 
strength of democracy lies in the full- 
ness and freedom of exchange in its 
marketplace of ideas. Limit the avail- 
ability of ideas and we limit the effec- 
tiveness of our political system. Ob- 
viously this must be the result where all 
an area’s media of mass communication 
are concentrated under one ownership 
or where there is undue concentration of 
such media in one entity. 

The available spectrum for TV broad- 
casting is limited. Not every qualified 
applicant can secure a telecasting sta- 
tion. Hence the FCC must allocate the 
high privilege of telecasting only where 
the public interest will be served. What 
is more, the licensing of TV channels 
should take into account the basic need 
of a community for varied sources of 
information and ideas. The fact that 
newspapers and magazines. control 
many of the leading TV and radio sta- — 
tions of the country makes manifest that 
the FCC has not given this principle 
adequate weight. The danger signals 
have been raised clearly enough for all 
to see. There must be a change in the 
standards for licensing new stations and 
for the renewal of existing licenses. 
Heretofore, the renewal of licenses has 
been virtually automatic. This has 
given rise to the false notion that a 
license is equivalent to ownership. The 
public interest requires that the FCC 
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give great weight to the principle of 
diversity of control of communications 
media, both in the granting of new 
licenses and in considering applications 
for renewals. 

I should again like to make it perfect- 
ly clear that this legislation is not di- 
rected at newspaper ownership of TV 
and radio per se. It is directed at those 
situations where the press of a commu- 
nity also controls a substantial portion 
of the television and radio available to 
the community. Where the press-owned 
radio or TV station is only one of many 
operating in the community, as in the 
case of the New York Times ownership 
of WQXR in New York, the bill would 
effect no change in that relationship. 

I should also like to repeat that this 
bill does not deal with the question of 
honesty in broadcasting and telecasting 
raised by the recent congressional hear- 
ings, It is my understanding that mem- 
bers of the investigating committee will 
introduce bills dealing with this prob- 
lem. In the event that such bills are not 
introduced, I shall certainly offer appro- 
priate legislation in the forthcoming ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The bill would take effect on the 90th 
day after its enactment. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Clayton Act (October 15, 1914, 38 Stat. 730) 
as amended is hereby further amended by 
adding after section 10 thereof (38 Stat. 734, 
15 U.S.C., sec. 20), a new section 10A, which 
reads as follows: 

“Sec. 10A. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, (a) no person engaged in the 
publication of a newspaper or newspapers 
or other news periodicals or periodicals shall 
own or acquire directly or indirectly the 
whole or any part of the stock or other 
share capital or of the assets of any radio 
or television broadcasting station or shall 
own or be granted a license to operate any 
radio or television broadcasting station 
where such ownership, acquisition, or grant 
may result in such person controlling the 
operation of a substantial portion of the 
radio and/or television broadcasting facilities 
and the publication of a substantial portion 
of the newspapers_and news periodicals in 
any section of the country, and 

“(b) mo person engaged in operating or 
licensed to operate any radio or television 
broadcasting station shall own or acquire 
directly or indirectly the whole or any part 
of the stock or other share capital or of the 
assets of any newspaper or other news pe- 
riodical where such ownership or acquisi- 
tion may result in such person controlling 
the publication of a substantial portion of 
the newspapers arid/or news periodicals and 
@ substantial portion of the radio and/or 
television broadcasting facilities in any sec- 
tion of the country.” 

2. Section 11 of the Act of October 15, 
1914 (38 Stat. 734, as amended; 15 US.C., 
sec. 21) is hereby further amended by sub- 
stituting for the words “sections 2, 3, 7, and 
8 of this Act” wherever they appear, the 
words “sections 2, 3, 7, 8, and 10A of this 
Act,” and by substituting for the words 
“sections 7 and 8 of this Act” where they 
appear, the words “sections 7, 8, and 10A of 
this Act.” 

8. The provisions of this Act shall be ef- 
fective on and after the ninetieth day fol- 
lowing the date of its enactment, 
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The United Nations: The World’s Hope 
for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, al- 
though the United Nations has not made 
a great many headlines during the past 
few months, its sure, steady progress as 
a force for peace in the world has con- 
tinued. It has strengthened its reputa- 
tion as the world’s best hope for achiev- 
ing lasting peace. 

None of us would be human if we did 
not become impatient with the slowness 
with which the U.N. moves in some sit- 
uations. The important thing is that the 
U.N. provides a forum where the nations 
of the world can argue their differences 
and can disagree verbally. It is far 
better to throw brickbats in the General 
Assembly or Security Council than it is 
to throw lethal bricks behind the barn. 

Therefore, it behooves all of us to pay 
attention to what the U.N. is doing and 
what it is achieving. In its often un- 
spectacular way, it continues to contrib- 
ute substantially to world understanding 
and global security. I am pleased to 
salute our representatives in the U.N. 


and the personnel of the U.N. who are 


responsible for this record. 


An editorial published in the Roches- 
ter (N.Y.) Democrat and Chronicle on 
December 15, 1959, underscored some of 
the activities and accomplishments of 
the General Assembly during its 14th 
session. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UsEFUL UNITED NATIONS 

Nothing very exciting or surprising hap- 
pened at the United Nations General Assem- 
bly which concluded its 14th session over 
the weekend. But then seldom is the pa- 
tient plodding of a peacemaking organiza- 
tion a dramatic affair, 

Hopes for an easing of the cold war were 
high September 18 when Khrushchev ap- 
peared with his ambiguous disarmament 
proposal, The Assembly listened and 
cheered, then referred the plan to its dis- 
armament committee. The cold war may 
have warmed a bit but it is still around. 

The Assembly deplored Russia’s failure 
to withdraw Soviet troops from Hungary and 
expressed indignation for the violation of 
the human rights of the Tibetans, without 
mentioning the Red Chinese invasion of 
Tibet. Aid for Palestine refugees was au- 
thorized for 3 more years. A 24-nation 
group was set up to regulate the peaceful 
uses of outer space, The U.N. declined to 
enter the Algerian hassle buf asked France 
to give up an atomic bomb test. 

The Assembly’s final act—in which Rus- 
sia and the United States agreed on splitting 
a 2-year Security Council membership be- 
tween Poland and Turkey—showed how a 
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tough issue in the U.N. can often be resolved 
when each side gives a little. 

These actions sound pretty tame; it would 
be foolish to try to estimate their long- 
range effects. The U.N. record has often 
produced dividends where least Sebconeh. 
This much we know: There is a U.N.; it is 
not weakening in prestige and respect; it 
has prevented a large-scale war. As long as 
the U.N. can keep nations talking, they 
won't be fighting. 





Egyptian Piracy Rewarded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
World Bank officially announced that it 
has made an agreement with the 
United Arab Republic to loan it $5642 
million to widen the Suez Canal. The 
loan was made despite Egypt’s anti- 
Israel blockade and over the protests of 
3 Members of the House of Representa- 

ves. 

The United States is the largest con- 
tributor and stockholder of the World 
Bank. No loan is made without its con- 
sent. ‘The U.S. representative, T. Gray- 
den Upton, voted for the loan. Eugene 
R. Black, American President of the 
World Bank, arranged the loan. The 
Eisenhower administration approved tre 
loan on the score that the World Bank 
does not permit political considerations 
to influence granting or refusal of loans. 
Secretary of State Herter reiterated this — 
principle, but no one is so naive as to be- 
lieve in it. 

The administration has conveniently 
forgotten the pledge that President 
Eisenhower made in February 1957, 
when he said that the society of nations 
should deal firmiy with Egypt if Egypt 





and Gaza. He pledged free Suez passage 
of Israel ships and cargoes. 

The World Bank is an arm of the 
United Nations, which by resolution 
condemns Egypt and Nasser for refusal 
to permit Israeli ships to pass through 


To add insult to injury, the Eisen- 
hower administration, on December 22, 
1959, serra a2 a yg 


the United Arab to assist it in 
the building of a dollar jet 
airport at Cairo. The cost will be in 
the millions. Federal Aviation 
Administration 
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Egypt for planning and designing facili- 
ties to handle the largest jet planes and 
to facilitate takeoff and landing prob- 

ee ee ees Sven Eisenhower's 
‘pledge of Suez passage remain unre- 
deemed, but Egypt is handsomely re- 
warded for her piracy. 





The NAACP Bares Its Goal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 29, the Albany Herald, e of 
the leading daily newspapers in my home 
State of Georgia, published on its front 
page a searching and thought-provoking 
editorial dealing with the latest phase of 
the anti-South campaign of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

The editorial, entitled “The NAACP 
Bares Its Goal,” was written and signed 
by the editor and publisher of the Her- 
ald, the Honorable James H. Gray. Mr. 
Gray is not only widely regarded as an 
outstanding publisher and an able edi- 
tor, but as an articulate and persuasive 
champion of constitutional government 
and the southern position. 

Mr. Gray is uniquely qualified to dis- 
cuss the problems confronting the South 
from a dispassionate point of view. He 
is a New Englander by birth and back- 
ground, having settled in Albany after 
World War If. It is for this reason that 
I commend Mr. Gray’s editorial to every 
Member of this body. I particularly 
would call attention to the concluding 
paragraph of the editorial which states: 

Consequently, if there is to be future prog- 
ress in this sensitive field, it must spring 
from the individual level in both races. It 
cannot accrue from the highhanded tactics 
of the NAACP, from Roy Wilkins, from Mar- 
tin Luther King, or from a Federal Govern- 
ment responsive to their will. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe NAACP Bares Irs Goan 
(By James H. Gray) 

In announcing a voter registration cam- 
paign among the South’s Negroes to enhance 
their political power, Roy Wilkins, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, and the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, president of 
the Southern Christian leadership confer- 





they seek to attain. Of course, adding 
1,100,000 Negroes to the voters’ lists, swelling 


State and 
areas. The power of the Negro bloc vote, 
South and elsewhere over America, 
has been too demonstrably profound in re- 
cent years to be ignored, 
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Yet, just as plainly, it is now clear that 
political equality is not the ultimate target 
at which such militant organizations as the 
NAACP and the SCLC are aiming for the 
South's-Negro population. Nor is it merely 
integration of the racially segregated class- 
rooms of the South. The goal is nothing 
short of social equality—fully and com- 
pletely. 

There can be no other interpretation of 
these words of Wilkins: “We're shooting for 
something that is more important than 
whether or not a few thousand Negro pupils 
or a few thousand white pupils go without 
schools for a few days or months.” That 
“something,” beyond question, is a wholly 
integrated society—in the classrooms, in the 
homes, in all public facilities, and even in 
the churches. The NAACP is fully com- 
mitted to a destruction of the existing social 
order of the South, and proposes to sub- 
stitute in its stead a new system of human 
association which, by persuasion if possible 
but by Federal force if need by, would legally 
compel social intercourse in violation of 
every American precept of individual choice. 

Patently, the current NAACP campaign for 
school integration is but a single, isolated 
manifestation of this unerring intention. 
What is even more tragic is that some gul- 
lible Southern white self-styled moderates 
currently prating about the need for keep- 
ing the South’s public schools open at all 
costs, even unto accepting what they de- 
scribe as “token integration,” are deluding 
themselves about the singlemindedness of 
the NAACP’s efforts. 

“Token integration.” The NAACP is the 
first to laugh scornfully at this white-devised 
subterfuge. To the thinking Negro as to the 
thinking southern white man, “token inte- 
gration” or “local option” on the burning 
issue of the day is a sham, a deceit, an intol- 
erable compromise with principle, a cowardly 
attempt to avoid dispute. “Token integra- 
tion” is an aberration in the minds of a few 
misguided white men. It has never been, 
and will never be, considered a solution by 
the NAACP or by the majority of southern 
whites. 

It is time, then, that both races in the 
South recognize this struggle for what it is— 
an uncompromising cénflict of ideologies, one 
not wholly confined by its racial outline. 
The NAACP, which presumes to speak for all 
Negroes, would forever end the social fabric 
of the South. Secretary Wilkins holds that 
“the white South is licked on this subject. 
Like zombies, they don’t know they’re dead.” 
The majority of southern whites, conversely, 
contend that the Constitution of the United 
States, as well as the long history of human 
development, grants them the right to choose 
their associates individually; rather than in 
the mass, free from the element of dictation 
as exercised by any government of whatever 
nature. 


It may be, of course, that a social problem 
of this scope and depth will permit no per- 
manent solution. Certainly, there is evi- 
dence that a once-crusading National Ad- 
ministration in Washington is turning to- 
ward this view. But if a solution is impos- 
sible, an accommodation is not. Certainly, 
southern whites and Negroes down the 
years have learned to live together and to 
work together for their mutual benefit. 
Where inequities existed in this society, they 
were being corrected quietly, if patiently, 
through the exercise of good will by intel- 
ligent leaders of both races. That is, they 
were until the current campaign of force 
legislation and judicial fiat aroused the un- 
yielding opposition of southern white men. 

Consequently, if there is to be future prog- 
ress in this sensitive field, it must spring 
from the individual level in both races. It 
cannot accrue from the high-handed tactics 
of the NAACP, from Roy Wilkins, from Mar- 
tin Luther King, or from a Federal Govern- 
ment responsive to their will. 
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OF COLORADO 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the residents of the Denver 
metropolitan area have shown increas- 
ing interest in cleaning up the pollution 
and contamination of our waters and 
streams. While we regret that one of 
our districts should be singled out for 
adverse mention, we are pleased to see a 
national publication making so con- 
structive a report on the problem of 
“Danger in Your Drinking Water.” I 
call this article by Alvin Toffler in Good 
Housekeeping, January 1960, to the at- 
tention of the Members in connection 
with further congressional consideration 
of House bill 3610. I am hopeful that 
this measure will become law in the im- 
mediate future. 

The article follows: \ 
Every time you turn on a faucet you ar 
committing an act of faith. You believe 
that the water you give your child to drink, 
the water with which you cook and wash 
your dishes is fit forhuman use. Don't take 

it for granted. 

The fact that you cannot take water pur- 
ity for granted ic pointed up by the state- 
ments of public health and water authori- 
ties across the country. Their words serve 
as an urgent warning that if current condi- 
tions are allowed to grow worse a water crisis 
involving a serious threat to the health and 
well-being of many American communities 
could become a very real and distinct possi- 
bility. 

Behind the warnings of the authorities 
lies a rising tide of pollution in the Nation’s 
waterways. With tax-poor cities pouring 
untreated sewage into our streams, with in- 
dustry dumping everything from radioactive 
wastes to slaughterhouse remains into our 
water sources, the job of keeping our tap- 
water safe has become an increasingly vital 
and difficult task. And it has been made 
even more crucial and challenging as the 
population boom and mass movement to the 
suburbs has placed a greater and greater 
burden on our sewage disposal and water- 
purification facilities—some of them anti- 
quated and others inadequate. 

Despite heroic efforts to keep it pure— 
and our water is in many regards the best in 
the world—the water we drink today con- 
tains higher-than-natural levels of radio- 
activity. It contains detergents. In some 
places it contains traces of insecticides, 
weedkillers, fertilizers, and other poisons. It 
contains new industrial chemicals which our 
scientists do not understand, have been un- 
able to isolate, and cannot remove through 
conventional water treatment. Nobody is 
certain what effects long-term exposure to 
these substances may have on us. 

According to Assistant U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral Mark Hollis, ‘The quantity and quality 
of America’s water supplies are being endan- 
gered by synthetic living and pushbutton in- 
dustrial processing * * * and the problem 
threatens to increase in the future.” 

Since some of the toxic chemical con- 
taminants in our water sources cannot be 
removed by any known methods and since 
they are highly resistant to the natural puri- 
fication process of rivers, scientists fear their 
concentration in tap water may build up. 

We have been polluting our water sources 
so recklessly with both sewage and the newer 
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chemical contaminants that for some locali- 
ties the threatened crisis has arrived ahead 
of time. 

For example, 2 years ago the city of Rens- 
selaer, N.Y., was told thai its 11,000 popula- 
tion was threatened by an epidemic of in- 
fectious hepatitis. Dr. John J. Quinlan, as 
president of the county board of health, 
warned that “city water in Rensselaer is so 
polluted it is dangerous for human con- 
sumption. * * * A disastrously widespread 
epidemic * * * is greatly to be feared.” 

Dr. Quinlan based his warning on a study 
made by the Rensselaer County Board of 
Health, which, he said, “revealed that the 
(water) supplies drawn from the Hudson 
River just above Albany are inadequately 
filtreated and chlorinated * * * and have a 
soaring bacterial count in the water mains.” 
Rensselaer was drawing its water from a 
point 11 miles downstream from the city of 
Troy, which, along with several other com- 
munities north of Rensselaer, was dumping 
its sewage into the Hudson—Rensselaer’s 
only source of drinking water. 

At. the time, Dr. Andrew C. Fleck, then 
Rensselaer County Health Commissioner, as- 
serted that the continued use of the Hudson 
River as & source, even with increased 
chlorine, “cannot be relied upon to provide 
the long-range optimum protection desired.” 
Commissioner Fleck, who ordered the city to 
boil its drinking water until the crisis was 
over, also said that Hudson River water 
needed seven parts per million of chlorine to 
make it fit for human consumption, The 
chlorine level had been reported at one- 
tenth the required minimum. 

In Salt Lake City, the Deseret News quoted 
sewage experts warning residents that com- 
munity health was endangered as hepatitis 
cases shot up three times higher than the 
previous year’s level. 

In the East, the New Jersey cities of Pater- 
son, Passaic, Clifton, Nutley, and Harrison 
were forced to switch to alternate water 
sources when Passaic River pollution became 
so bad it killed thousands of fish. 

In November 1958 residents of a Denver 
suburb jammed the offices of the Baker Water 
and Sanitation District with bitter com- 
plaints about the “dirty, rotten water” they 
had been getting. Their tapwater, milky and 
swamp-smelling, originated in a creek into 
which six other communities fed raw sewage. 
When the creek was at low flow the Baker 
plant had to process 100 percent undiluted 
sewage. In January 1959 health officials in 
the Baker district completed a door-to-door 
survey. The results showed that customers 
in the district had suffered twice as much 
intestinal illness as a similar group in an- 
other water district. The survey forced a 
temporary changeover to well water. But 
many Baker district residents refused to 
drink their tapwater anyway. A housewife 
was quoted as saying, “I don’t even bathe 
my children in it until I add a goodly amount 
of bubble bath. Sometimes the water is 
dirtier than the kids.” Other Baker district 
residents were buying distilled water by the 
case for drinking and cooking. 

In another instance, last March, the Lane 
County (Oregon) Medical Society warned res- 
idents of Eugene, Oreg., that sewage was 
contaminating the McKenzie River one-half 
mile above the Eugene water intake. The 
contamination, an outgrowth of rapid popu- 
lation expansion, was so bad the society de- 
clared it feared that even high chlorination 
might not destroy all the disease-producing 
organisms in the water supply. 

Such problems: are complicated by sky- 
rocketing demands for water. Modern living 
uses this resource in staggering amounts. 
The automatic clothes washer churns 
through an average 17 gallons o ee The 
dishwasher uses 3. Thirty to 60 gallons 
slosh down the drain each time someone 
showers. Bathing Susie in the tub requires 
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another 30 gallons, and Johnny uses 2 gal- 
lons every time he fills the sink to wash, 
however reluctantly, behind his ears. Each 
flush of the toilet takes 5 gallons, 

In all, the average family of 4 uses over 
three-quarters of a ton of water per day— 
200 gallons. This is 73,000 gallons per year, 
or about 300 tons, exclusive of the water used 
for car washing, lawn spraying, and similar 
functions. And demand is expected to dou- 
ble by 1980. 

Paralleling this increased use of water in 
the home there has been a sharp rise in in- 
dustrial water needs. Our new industries 
require tremendous amounts of clean water. 
In 1950 industry consumed 65 billion gallons 
per day. By 1980 this daily figure will have 
shot up to 394 billions—a sixfold increase. 
Top Government experts have warned that 
we simply. won’t have the water we need 
unless we stop pouring filth into our rivers 
and streams, from which this water must 
come. 

To supply our needs, 18,000 water plants 
apply a variety of treatments. Water is 
drawn from rivers, lakes, reservoirs, or wells 
and pumped to a plant where lime, alum, 
carbon, or other chemicals are added to 
counteract taste, odor, and harmful bacteria. 
Next, the impurities in the water are allowed 
to coagulate and settle to the bottom of 
huge basins. After this, the water is passed 
through sand to filter it. Some time during 
the process, chlorine is added to kill dan- 
gerous bacteria surviving the other treat- 
ments. Some plants also add fluorine to 
retard tooth decay. 

Water officials find it ironic that the addi- 


“tion of beneficial fluorine in carefully con- 


trolled amounts has provoked a furor, while 
the presence of new and poorly understood 
contaminants in tap water has drawn abso- 
lutely no public reaction ‘at all. 

Among the most frightening of these new 
contaminants are radioactive wastes. Last 
year, according to the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, approxi- 
mately 30,000 persons in southwestern Colo- 
rado and northwestern New Mexico were 
using Animas River water that ranged 40 to 
160 percent above maximum permissible 
levels of radioactive content.” The towns of 
Aztec and Farmington, N. Mex., were affected. 
Both drew drinking water from the river 
into which a uranium mill in Durango, Colo., 
dumped radioactive waste. 

Under prodding from the US. Public 
Health Service, the mill agreed to dispose of 
its wastes in some safer fashion. But the 
incident sent cold chills down the spines of 
many health authorities who have been 
watching with some apprehension the rapid 
development of our atomic-energy industry. 
In addition to government installations and 
uranium mines and mills, laboratories, hos- 
pitals, and thousands of industrial plants 
use radioactive materials. As a result of this 
new threat, the city of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
purchased equipment to monitor its water 
supply for radioactivity, and many other 
cities have considered taking the same step. 
And at Shippingport, Pa., where the first 
large-scale nuclear-power reactor is in opera- 
tion, a detailed emergency plan has been 
drawn to alert downstream users of Ohio 
River water in case, by accident, radioactivity 


over permissible levels is released into the - 


river. 

Another of the new contaminants is deter- 
gent. Though there is no evidence that syn- 
thetic detergents are in any way harmful, 
they are constantly surging into our sewers 
and septic tanks from dishwashers, clothes 
washers, sinks, garbage disposers, and other 
appliances, as well as from industry. From 
the sewer or septic tank they are finding their 
way into our water supply. According to 
scientists at the Robert A. Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Center in Cincinnati, only a few 
municipal surface-water supplies in the en- 


tire Nation are 
ground-water supplies are contaminated, too. 


treatment does not remove synthetic de 
gents from tap water. 
A 


sewage into the water-plant intake for puri- 
fication and successfully supplied the town 
with usable drinking water for 5 months. 

However, a buildup of synthetic detergent 
in the Chanute system caused the water to 
froth like beer as it came out of the tap. 
Agitation of a glass of water would send foam 
tothe top. The detergent at the water plant 
accumulated into waves of foam 10 to 15 feet 
high, completely inundating a small build- 
ing which housed equipment. On windy 
days a snowstorm of suds went sailing 
through the vicinity. 

Detergent has also been found in weli- 
water supplies in Peoria, Ill.; Dania, Fia.; 
Lac de Flambeau, Wis.; and other places. 
One of the hardest hit communities has been 
Babylon, N.Y., where detergent has turned 
up in both private wells and:the public water 
supply. A study of the Babylon situation by 
Suffolk County health authorities revealed 
that one part per million detergent in water 
would cause foam. At one and a half parts 
per million, the water begins to taste oily, 
fishy. see 

Still another troublesome group of new 
contaminants includes insecticide, pesticide, - 
weed killer, fertilizer, and other agricultural 
chemicals and poisons, which are, in one way 
or another, begianing to get into our water 
sources. One-sixth of all croplands and mil- 
lions of acres of forests, rangelands, and 
marshlands are treated with such chemicals 
each year, according to Ross Leffler, Chief of 
the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service. Sales 
of the poisons—-DDT, DLD, dieldrin, meth- 
oxychlor, chlordan, aldrin, benzene hexa- 
chloride (BHC)—have quadrupled since 1956. 

So far the traces of these substances found 
in water are far below toxic levels. They 
are measured in parts per billion. But ac-. 
cording to Gordon E. McCallum, Chief of the 
Public Health Service’s Division of Water 
Supply and Water Pollution Control, our 
normal treatment does not remove them. 
Mr. McCallum asks, “What is the cumula- 
tive impact of these chemicals, singly or in 
combination, on the human beings who drink 
them?” At this time, there is no conclusive 
answer to the question. 

Each year American industry spawns thou- 
sands of totally new chemicals, each opening 
the way to new manuf processes and 
new types of waste. Today industry is 
pumping tons of these strange new sub- 
stances into our rivers and streams. Some 
are so potent that a single teaspoonful can 
impart bad taste and odor to a million gallons 
of Sd A million pounds of these syn-\ 

thetic organic compounds drift down the 
Ohio River alone every day. 

Besides the problem of these jet-age pol- 
lutants is another, almost as old as man 
himself, Incredibly, many communities are 


still dumping enormous tonnages of disease- 


carrying sewage—raw and untreated—into 
the water sources of their downstream neigh- 
bors. With population booming, volumes of 
sewage are rising, and cities are crowding one 
another along river banks. Consequently, 
sewage outlets and water intakes are being 
forced closer and closer together. There was 
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a time when the natural bacterial action of 
a stream could purify much sewage within a 
few miles of downstream drift. Today, 
quantities of sewage are so great—over 
50,000,000 pounds of solids per day—that 
many of our waterways are overburdened and 
cannot help in 

Sewage isn’t all. Congressman JoHN 
Dince., of Michigan, a leading advocate of 
pollution control says, “slaughterhouse 
‘wastes, toxic industrial and mine waste, 
garbage, and cannery refuse all go‘into our 
rivers and streams. So do petrochemicals, 
coal-tar dyes, rotting animal carcasses, and 
the effluent from mortuaries and hospitals.” 

A case in point is the Missouri River, source 
of drinking water for Omaha and other cities. 
The water just below Sioux City was de- 
scribed by F. W. Kittrell, a Public Health 
Service engineer as being “clogged with un- 
treated packing-plant wastes. * * * Gas 
bubbles rose from sludge deposited on the 
bottom. Offensive odor filled the atmos- 
phere.” . 

Sioux City and its factories dump un- 
treated sewage and waste in the river. 
“Some of the solid materials carry down- 
stream as far as the Omaha water-plant in- 
take, where they clog the metal screens 
* * * and sometimes pass into the water- 
treatment plant.” 

Conditions such as these are not merely 
disgusting. They are a red flag indicating 
that germ-laden, raw sewage is present in 
the water source. The menace of sewage is 
well known. It carries the seéds of dysen- 
tery, typhoid, hepatitis, and many other dis- 
eases. To correct the Sioux City situation, 
the city last September announced plans to 
comply with a Federal order requiring it to 
treat its wastes before disposal. 

Despite severe problems, Omaha's water- 
plant tors have so far been able to dis- 
tribute safe water. But T. A. Filipi, of the 
Nebraska State Department of Public Health, 
told Good Housekeeping, “Our scientists are 
working day and night to keep ahead of the 
pollution problem. How much longer we 
can, I don’t know. In 1957 we had cases of 
infectious hepatitis going down the river. 
The cases weren't spotted all over the State. 
They were concentrated in communities that 
draw water from the Missouri. Omaha is at 
the mercy of Sioux City.” 

Omeha’s dilemma is hardly unique. 

Herbert L. Hartung, Sanitary Engineer at 
the St. Louis Water Company, said, during a 
conference on Missouri River pollution, that 
his company—which serves over 500,000 con- 
sumers—has been, “noting with growing con- 
cern the increasing amount of pollution. 
* * * Tf this pollution continues to increase,” 
he warned flatly, “the quality of the drink- 
ing water in St. Louis County will be se- 
riously impaired and endangered. * * * 
This company has no assurance that its ex- 
isting water plants can satisfactorily process 
Missouri River water unless pollution abate- 
ment becomes a reality.” 

St. Louis is concerned about Kansas City, 
Mo., which pipes its raw sewage into the river 
above St. Louis. Yet St. Louis itself— 
perched at the juncture of the Missouri 
and the Mississippi—draws its water from 
the Missouri, then proceeds to dump its raw 
sewage and its garbage, untreated except for 
grinding, into the Mississippi. This has 
caused serious problems for Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., and for Chester, Ill., with only slight 
improvement in recent years. 

Mounting pollution is forcing our water- 
works to boost chlorination levels. In sOme 
cities chlorination is so high that tap water 
smells and tastes of it. Still, this is prefer- 
able to exposing users to many diseases as- 
sociated with bad water, some taking the 
form of a “mild cold,” or diarrhea, or other 
seemingly minor conditions which are sel- 
dom reported, even to family physicians. 
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Experts suspect, but can’t prove, that waves 
of vomiting, cramps, upset stomachs, which 
sometimes whip mysteriously across &@ com- 
munity are water-borne. 

Most evidence that disease outbreaks are 
caused by contaminated drinking water is— 
as water-purification authorities point out— 
usually circumstantial. For it is difficult to 
prove that the source of the disease is in- 
deed the water. However, as Norman A. 
Clarke, Sr., and Shih Lu Chang, writing in 
the Journal of the American Water Works 
Association, point out, “infectious hepatitis 
has been established as a water-bourne virus 
disease, and (in the past 15 years) more 
than 70 newly discovered viruses have been 
added to the original list of enteric viruses 
known to be present in human wastes.” 

Modern water-treatment methods can and 
do prevent contaminated water from affect- 
ing a community's health in almost every 
instance. However, with the vast amount of 
pollution of water sources, there is a limit 
to even the superefficiency of our purifica- 
tion methods. Where a plant is tremen- 
dously overburdened, where modern methods 
are not in use, or where no purification 
facilities exist, breakthroughs of disease- 
bearing water can occur. Clarke and Chang 
in their report say that an “explosive out- 
break of poliomyelitis” in Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada, was “reasonably correlated” 
with sewage pollution, and a similar out- 
break in Nebraska was probably traceable to 
the same sources of infection. “There is also 
sufficient . . . evidence that the [infectious 
hepatitis] epidemic that occurred in the 
small town on the Tidal River (Pennsyl- 
vania) was water-borne,” Clarke and Chang 
report. : 

A. E. Weatherford, operator of treatment 
facilities in Atchison, Kans., testified at a 
hearing held by the Public Health Service 
that badly polluted Missouri River water had 
been inadequately chlorinated and piped 
into homes by accident. No outbreak of ill- 
ness was reported in this instance; but in 
New Delhi, India, late in 1955, contaminated 
water passed through the modern plant 
there. Result: 30,000 to 50,000 cases of in- 
fectious hepatitis. 

What does all this mean to you? Accord- 
ing to health experts, water-treatment offi- 
cials, conservationists, and leading women’s 
organizations, the time has come to mount 
an all-out crusade to protect our water 
supply. They believe women help safeguard 
our drinking water by battling on two 
fronts—one against pollution and one for 
better sewage-treatment and water-purifica- 
tion facilities where they are needed. 

To begin with, the authorities say, you can 
check your own local water supply. Accord- 
ing to a spokesman for the American Water 
Works Association, 40 percent of existing 
water-treatment plants are deficient in 
treatment capacity; 57 percent need im- 
provements in their distribution system. 
Find out whether your water is treated, 
whether it is safe. Your State’s water and 
health authorities can help you here. 

In Chester, Vt., a few years ago, the 
town health officer recommended that the 
water supply be chlorinated. His suggestion 
was defeated in a village referendum. Local 
women took matters into their own hands. 
They learned that samples of Chester water 
were not reaching the State board of health 
regularly. So they began sending samples. 
When half the samples came back marked 
“Water unsafe for drinking,” the women 
called on other nearby communities to get 
the facts on chlorination—how much it cost, 
what people thought of it, how the funds 
were raised. They made an exhibit which 
included a taste test. This involved bottles 
of both chlorinated and wunchlorinated 
water. Anyone who could successfully taste 
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the difference was awarded a prize. Two 
public meetings were held. Petitions were 
circulated and a new vote. taken. The 
women won. 

Second, we need better enforcement of ex- 
isting laws against pollution, and we need 
better laws. Every State in the Union has a 
pollution-control agency and some statute 
regulating the contaminants which may be 
dumped into our water. But there are still 
many States where the law is loose and the 
enforcement lax. As a housewife and a 
voter, you can insist that your State bring 
its pollution law up to the standards sug- 
gested by the Public Health Service in a 
model law it has developed. You can help 
get better enforcement, too. The State au- 
thorities who police pollution have a thank- 
less and difficult task. You can insist that 
they do their job, and you can help by lend- 
ing them support when they get into a scrap. 

We also must plug holes in our scientific 
understanding. Industry spends billions to 
produce the synthetic organics and other 


_ products polluting our rivers. But we, as 


a Nation, spend well under $5 million a year, 
from both Federal and private sources, on 
research aimed at keeping. our tap water 
safe. This helps explain why the phrase 
“we don’t Know” turns up so often in rela- 
tion to our water problems. Health experts 
are convinced the annual research outlay 
must be doubled or tripled. 

Finally, and most important, is the clean- 
up job that can be primarily accomplished 
by building new sewage-disposal facilities. 
Communities cannot continue getting rid 
of their sewage by pumping it out of sight 
and mind. Sewage must be treated before 
it is dumped, and you can help make sure 
that it is. 

In Idaho Falls, Idaho, the local League of 
Women Voters decided to study the town’s 
sewerage problem. Shortly afterward, the 
town hired an engineering firm to make a 
survey. When the firm recommended ad- 
ditional water-treatment facilities, the 
league endorsed its report. When the 
sewerage-plant-expansion bond issue came 
up for a vote, the women rolled up their 
sleeves and went to work. They put up 
arrows all over town leading to a nearby 
sewage outlet in the Snake River. 
read, “Follow the arrows” “See it now” 
“It’s a shocker.” They issued leaflets ex- 
plaining in blunt language why “even in- 
creased chlorination” would not “sufficiently 
purify our drinking water” unless the com- 
munity awakened to its problem. They got 
milkmen to distribute the flyers in every 
milk box. They put notices on every menu 
in every restaurant in town. They painted 
slogans on the sidewalks. When the bond- 
issue election was held, the community 
voted 4 to 1 in favor of building a new 
sewerage plant. 

Today the city or town that wants to 
build or improve its sewerage-treatment fa- 
cilities can get financial help from Uncle 
Sam. Congress considers the pollution situ- 
ation so dangerous that in 1956 it set aside 
funds to stimulate local self-help. Under 
Public Law 660, your community can get 
Federal funds in amounts up to 30 percent 
of the cost of the new facilities or $250,000, 
whichever is lower. Some States provide 
additional assistance. You can find out 
about this by writing to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
Washington, or to your State water-pollu- 
tion control board. 

But even with these aids, the initiative, 
the action, and the basic funds must come 
from your own community. Here is where 
intelligent and aroused women can do the 
most important job. The cleanup of our 
rivers to saf: our precieus water sup- 
ply—this is the biggest housekeeping chore 
facing the Nation today. 
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Student Loyalty Oaths 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I am hopeful that the Committee on 
Labor and Public Wcifare will come for- 
ward with a new bill giving the Senate 
another opportunity to vote on repealing 
or modifying section 1001(f) of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. It 
is well known that Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and a number of other col- 
leges. have withdrawn from the Federal 
student loan program because of the 
oath and affidavit requirements of that 
section. Although the University of 
Hawaii has not withdrawn from the pro- 
gram, it has, along with many other 
colleges, formally protested against this 
unfortunate legislative provision. I 
heartily agree with the committee ma- 
jority which reported last June that 
“Experience has shown  it—section 
1001(f)—to be ineffective as a security 
device and harmful to the educational 
program.” If it is necessary to have 
additional legislation for the prosecu- 
tion of possible subversion, the proper 
course is to amend the Nation’s internal 
security laws, not to hamstring an edu- 
cational program with a vague and in- 
definite provision which may do vio- 
lence to constitutional safeguards. 

I ask unanimous consent that two edi- 
torials on this subject recently printed 
in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
’ torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Jan. 1, 
1960] 
STupENT LOYALTY OATH 

We admire the action of Harvard and Yale 
Universities in withdrawing from the Federal 
student loan program because of the loyalty- 
oath requirement. 

In doing so, they join Princeton and sev- 
eral of the country’s leading smaller col- 
leges, such as Amherst and Oberlin, in the 
one way of effectively protesting the insult 
to American youth that is implicit in the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

+ - * * 7 

Under this law every student recipient of 
a Federal loan must not only swear al- 
legiance to the Government but also sign 
@ disclaimer that he believes in or supports 
any organization advocating its illegal over- 
throw. 

Why is this wrong and why is it insult- 
ing? 

Because the imposition of oaths of this 
type on members of the academic com- 
munity inevitably suggests a wider infringe- 
ment on. freedom of thought; because it 
suggests that students are more suspect 
than other citizens—such as farmers or 
manufacturers, to whom vast outpourings 
of Federal aid in the form of subsidies or 
tariffs are given without thought of loyalty 
Oaths; because, finally, such formulas are 
utterly useless in their avowed purpose of 
protecting the state against real subversion. 
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The loan program, in which some 120,- 
000 students are expected to participate dur- 
ing the current year, can be an extremely 
useful method of encouraging higher educa- 
tion among American youth. 

But its values gravely suffers from any- 
thing so un-American and so fatuous as this 
relic of McCarthyism. 

By a narrow margin last-summer efforts 
of Senator Kennepy and others to remove, 
or at least soften, the oath provision were de- 
feated. 

The stand now taken by Harvard and 
Yale should encourage a renewal of such 
attempts at the next session of Congress. 
(From the New York Times.) 


{From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Jan, 3. 


1960} 
Tuat Test OATH FoR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Now that President Eisenhower has flatly 
stated his disapproval of the anti-Commu- 
nist affidavit required of students seeking 
Federal loans, Congress when it reconvenes 
should strike down this obnoxious test oath. 

The President objects to it for the same 
reason that a number of schools, including 
Harvard and Yale, have refused this aid to 
their students. 

At his press conference on Wednesday the 
President said: 

“I personally am ready each morning to 
take an oath that I am not a Communist and 
that I am loyal to the United States. I think, 
however, that when we begin to single out 
any group of citizens and say, “This is a mat- 
ter of legal compulsion,’ I can see why they 
are resentful.” 

That is the big point. To require this 
oath of college students/and not of citizens 
in general is to single out the students and 
to imply that their loyalty is questionable. 

That is a gratuitous insult, and a serious 
one, 

This was recognized by Congress when in 
adopting new labor legislation last summer, 
it repealed the Taft-Hartley statute’s re- 
quirement of an anti-Communist oath by 
union officials. 

The oath amendment was slipped into the 
education act almost by sleight of hand. 
Yet when Senator KENNEDY sought its re- 
moval, too many Senators lacked the courage 
to vote for its repeal. The Kennedy bill was 
maneuvered back to committee by a vote of 
49 to 42. 

The test oath is no protection for the Na- 
tion. But it is a gratuitous offense. Sinee 
the indignity is resented, it frustrates the 
very purpose of the education act, the train- 
ing of specialists essential to the national 
defense. (From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch.) 





Address by Samuel Rose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


(Mr. FARBSTEIN was granted leave to 
extend his remarks by inserting address 
by Samuel Rose.) 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by Samuel Rose, chief of contact, 
Central Office, Veterans’ Administration, 
before delegates of the 32d Fleet Reserve 
Association national convention: 
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The Fleet Reserve Association. What a 
great outfit you are. 

And what a grand feeling, to be here with. 
you once again as the special representative 
of the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
Sumner Whittier. I bring you his greetings 
and his warm-hearted good wishes. 

I am happy and proud to see all of you-- 
my shipmates—and to receive the welcome 
I always do at your national conventions. 
I can assure you that this 32d national con- 
vention is no exception to the rule. 

The Fleet Reserve Association membership 
carries its own special badge of honor. You 
don’t just walk up a gangplank and sit down 
in an easy chair on the main deck, if you 
hope to become a shipmate in the Pileet 
Reserve Association. You have to complete — 
6 years of active service in the Navy or Ma- 
rine Corps before you can hope to join up 
and become a member. In other words, it’s 
a@ real privilege to belong to the Fleet Re- 
serve Association. 

It’s good to see Charlie gren aboard. 
Charlie has had some in te encounters 
recently with surgeons at the Naval Medical 
Center in Bethesda, , but we must re- 
member: One can push Charlie’s head under 
salt water—but he’s going to pop up again 
where we can all see and enjoy him. And it 
wouldn’t be a Fleet Reserve Association con- 
vention without Schuyler Pyle—or Russell 
Langdon. It is unfortunate that because of 
an unhappy stroke of fate a familiar face is 
missing. I know you share my sorrow in 
the untimely and tragic passing of Shipmate 
Charlie McCarthy, the editor of Naval Af- 
fairs, his wife and sister. Charlie was & 
devoted shipmate and tireless worker. He 
will be missed. 

Since we have dropped anchor tn Texas, I 
want to pay tribute to a gallant soldier and 
an honorable gentleman, known, 
and admired far beyond the confines of the 
sone oe Se I refer to the Honorable 

O.ttmn Teacus, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, and a of 
the Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959, recently 
enacted into law by the Congress and signed 
by the President. He is a true friend and 
has served well the cause of veterans in 
America. 

Speaking of the new pension law, I would 
like to say this. It modifies the pensior pro- 
grams for veterans of World War I, World 
War II, and the Korean conflict, and their 
widows and children. It does something 
new, something never before attempted, in 
rendering pension assistance to those whose 
need is greatest. It does this by providing 
@ sliding scale of pensions, based on the 
income and the dependency status of the 
recipient. 

I want to emphasize one further point. 
The new pension law does not go into effect 
until July 1, 1960. 


Veterans, widows, and orphans now on the 
pension rolls or coming on the rolls before 
that date will be allowed to choose the pres- 
ent system of payment; or the new pension 
plan—whichever they prefer. VA, will help 
them make the best choice by mailing them 
a form to be filled out to be followed by a 
detailed analysis of the new pension act. 
Writing to the VA will not speed things up. 

I wish I could make you feel the whole- 
hearted dedication of the VA as it seeks to 
serve veterans like yourselves everywhere in 
America. I wish Sumner Whittier himself 
could be here, to tell you in his eloquent way 
the inspiring story of the new, modern, 
streamlined, electronic-minded VA. It is a 
thrilling story. 

The VA budget for the fiscal year 1960 
totals up to more than $5 billion. It is a 
good budget, a hopeful budget for veterans 
and for those near and dear to them, because. 
it demonstrates that the American people 
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have not forgotten the American veteran. 
It calls for more than $17 million in medical 
research, a record amount. 

We have set aside $792 million, also a 
record amount, for inpatient care in our 
hospitals. This allows us a better staffing 
ratio and hence, improved care. We have 
set aside $84 million for outpatient care; 
that’s a million and a half more than last 
year. We have set aside $47 million for 
maintenance and repair of our VA hospitals, 
and this too is a record figure. 

And how much of this massive $5-billion- 
plus budget would you imagine is spent on 
administrative expense? Only 3 cents out 
of every VA dollar appropriated. Think of 
that. 

You can bank on it, shipmates. When 
VA asks Congress for money to spend, prac- 
tically all of it will be spent on service for 
veterans. That’s the way we do business. 

I want to mention one other medical fact. 
I mean the new authorized 125,000-bed 
policy for the VA hospital system. This 
might be termed the “Administrator’s bill 
of rights,” something dear to Mr. Whittier’s 
heart—the freedom for the Administrator to 
assign beds where they are most needed, 
when they are most needed—and for the 
specific treatment that is most needed. 

Other challenges are being met today by 
our new streamlined, electronic VA. One of 
them is the challenge of the aging veteran. 
Today, of more than 2214 million veterans, 


only about 6 million are over 45. But 12. 


years from now—and time moves fast these 
days—there will be only 6 million veterans 
under 45. 

Today, almost half of the patients in our 
VA hospitals are 55 years of age, or older. 
We believe that the one important thing to 
an older veteran is the feeling that he is 
wanted; the feeling that there is something 
useful he can do, the feeling that he retains 
his self-respect. 

And so we are seeking ways to establish 
good communications between the VA hos- 
pital, the VA domiciliary, and the nearby 
communities. We are interested in foster 
homes; we are interested in part-time jobs 
that are worth doing by veterans who want 
to do them well; we are interested in any- 
thing and everything that adds dignity and 
self-respect to the aging veteran. 

This is our philosophy: We in VA are not 
fm business to manufacture things. We are 
in business to serve human beings. Think 
of our GI insurance program. More than 6 
million GI life insurance policies were in 
force at the end of August 1959. The face 
amount of those policies amounted to nearly 
$43 billion. What an invaluable stabilizing 
force in our Nation’s economy. What a 

tee of future financial security to 
those near and dear to the veterans holding 
those policies. 

It’s the same hopeful story on our GI loan 
program. Think of 5,700,000 GI home loans 

teed or insured by the VA with a 
combined value of more than $47 billion. 
Think of the unparalleled record established 
by veterans in meeting their GI loan obliga- 
tions by having repaid in full more than 
1,700,000 GI loans. Think of the national 
impact on the United States of all those 
houses built and occupied, all of those 
families setting up strong ties between their 
homes, the church, the school, the shopping 
center, the nearby communities. 

Or think of the more than 10% million 
veterans who have received GI education and 
training over the years. Think of their 
amazing contribution to the sciences and 
the arts, to our industrial and business 
world. Think of what might have happened 
in America—the added perils we might have 
faced—had there been no GI bill for veter- 
ans. Home from war, their vigor has revital- 
ized our colleges and universities. 

We are a better nation, a stronger nation, 
@ sounder nation, because of our veterans. 
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You and I know the answer. It is obvious. 
In serving the well-being of veterans, the 
VA is serving America. In assisting young 
veterans to improve their future, the VA 


helps America to improve its strength and - 


stability. 

I spoke a while ago of the VA budget of 
more than $5 billion. And do you know 
what the spending of that $5 billion actually 
represents? It is a tremendous investment 
in the growth possibilities of more than 
22% million fine Americans. It has already 
paid our Nation prodigious dividends. It 
will pay more and more, as the destiny of 
our Nation unfolds. This reminds me of a 
thought from the pen of a great American, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. He wrote, “The true 
test of civilization is, not the census, nor the 
size of cities, nor the crops—no—but the kind 
of man the country turns out,” In that 
gem of truth can be found the meaning of 
the facts I presented to you this morning. 

To my shipmates of the Fleet Reserve As- 
sociation I will say this: If you are puzzled 
about some benefits, if you want informa- 
tion or help or anything in connection with 
veterans’ affairs—speak up. That is why I 
am here. 


One thing is certain. I don’t know any 


.group of veterans I admire more than you 


shipmates of the Fleet Reserve Association. 
As I glance about me, I can see that some of 
you are gray—some of you don’t have too 
much hair of any kind. But I can also see, 
when I gaze at your eyes, that every one of 
you here is young. 

You remind me of a certain admiral, now 
departed. You may know who Imean. He 
was going aboard his ship one day. A sailor 
whispered: “There goes that old so-and-so.” 
The admiral heard it. He turned around 
and said, “Call me a ‘so-and-so’ if you 
please. But don’t you ever call me old.” 

That's the spirit of the Fleet Reserve As- 
sociation. That’s how I feel when I come 
to your conventions—my shipmates—my 
dear friends. 

God bless you all. 





Loyalty and Academic Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last year the Senate defeated an attempt 
to repeal the loyalty oath and dis- 
claimer affidavit requirements of the 
National Defense Education Act, and by 
a vote of 49 to 42 recommitted S. 819 to 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. But the Senate’s action 
in removing the bill from the floor and 
returning it to committee has-neither 
killed nor hidden the issue which it 
raised. 

In the New York Times Magazine of 
December 20, 1959, there appeared an 
article by A. Whitney Griswold, president 
of Yale University, entitled “ ‘Loyalty’: 
An Issue of Academic Freedom.” Yale 
University, like Reed College in Portland, 
Oreg., has refused NDEA funds in pro- 
test against politico-test.oath provisions 
which the act contains. In clear, con- 
cise language, President Griswold ex- 
plains exactly what is wrong with such 
loyalty oaths. He focuses his remarks on 
the negative disclaimer affidavit. 
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DISCLAIMER AFFIDAVIT DISCRIMINATORY 


President Griswold points out that the 
only recipients of Federal benefits to 
whom the disclaimer affidavit now ap- 
plies are students and teachers in col- 
leges and universities. Farmers and 


y veterans do not sign such a statement. 


Nor do social security recipients. Offi- 
cials of railroads, steamship lines, and 
airlines are not called upon to swear 
that they are not disloyal each time they 
handle a Government subsidy check. 
Why should students and faculties be 
treated differently, President Griswold 
asks? Under the NDEA, he points out, 
“In one and the same breath they are 
told that they are the Nation’s first line 
of defense—and the Nation’s poorest se- 
curity risk. They are called upon to put 
forth their best effort in the name of na- 
tional security; yet they alone are obliged 
to submit to certain qualifications con- 
cerning their loyalty.” 

And colleges and universities—which 
supply 10 percent of each loan—are 
forced to perpetuate this discriminatory 


practice by administering the disclaimer 


affidavit if they participate in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Some 
schools have decided that they would not 
be justified in denying needy and deserv- 
ing students the help made available by 
such activities as the student loan pro- 
gram; they have protested vigorously 
this unfair provision, but continued to 
take part in the program. Others, like 
Yale and Reed, have declined to partici- 
ate, 
- LOYALTY CANNOT BE COERCED 
President Griswold points out that the 
entire concept of the disclaimer affidavit 
is a fallacious one. Such an oath is fu- 
tile in achieving its declared purpose—. 
loyalty to the Government. “Loyalty 
cannot be coerced or compelled,” he 
states. “If men are born loyal, the only 
kind of loyalty that survives infancy in 
any thinking person is the kind that sur- 
vives curiosity and withstands criticism 
and even doubt.” 


But if the NDEA disclaimer affidavit 
suffers from the faults of discrimination 
and ineffectiveness, it is guilty of a 
graver philosophical indictment. As 
President Griswold declares, the dis- 
claimer affidavit, joined with the affirma- 
tive oath of allegiance in the act, dis- 
torts the combination and gives it the 
character of a political test oath—a type 
of declaration said by Alexander Hamil- 
ton to “invert the order of things, and 
instead of obliging the State to prove 
the guilt, in order to inflict the penalty, 
it was to oblige the citizen to establish his 
own innocence to avoid the penalty.” 
The effects are those of bills of attainder. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM ESSENTIAL 


President Griswold concludes his ar- 
ticle with these words: 


A people that is afraid to expose its politi- 
cal and social institutions to the curiosity 
and criticism of the rising generation is not 
free; by whatever method it whispers this 
fear to itself, it shouts its insecurity to the 
world. : 

It is not the disclaimer affidavit that will 
make our colleges and universities bulwarks 
of our security, nor even the oath of al- 
legiance, which they accept. It is our trust 
in them to pursue the course the Nation has 
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set for them—a course they can pursue in 
freedom and in no other way. 


Mr. President, I ask that President 
Griswold’s cogent remarks appear in 
their entirety at the conclusion of my 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it.is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) - 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, S. 
819, introduced by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLarkK] 
would provide for repeal of both the posi- 
tive loyalty oath and the negative dis- 
claimer affidavit in the National Defense 
Education Act, I announced my support 
of this proposal immediately following 
its introduction. I was proud to back it 
with my vote when the Senate considered 
it on June 29, 1959. I regret that the 
majority of Senators present for that 
vote chose to recommit the bill, even 
after it had been modified so as to repeal 
only the obnoxious negative affidavit but 
retain the loyalty oath, which, though 
inappropriate and unnecessary, is affirm- 
ative. 

PRESIDENT FAVORS REPEAL 

On December 2, 1959, President Eisen- 
hower told his news conference that he 
would favor repeal of the non-Commu- 
nist affidavit. During Senate hearings 
last year Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, declared that the oath and 
affidavit requirements of the National 
Defense Education Act are unnecessary, 
useless, and discriminatory. 

In 1959, Congress eliminated the affi- 
davit of nonbelief in overthrow of the 
Government and nonmembership in the 
Communist Party from union officials 
before they could use the services of the 
NLRBB. 

Administration backing exists for re- 
peal of the disclaimer affidavit. Congress 
took a similar action last year in repeal- 
ing such a requirement in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. I hope the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee will soon re- 
report S. 819 and that the Senate will 
again have an opportunity to eliminate 
this most undesirable addendum from the 
National Defense Education Act. Ifavor 
elimination of the entire section 1001 (f) 
of title X of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. But certaimly we must re- 
move the distasteful and unfair “test 
oath” feature which violates the very 
principles which motivated enactment of 
the National Defense Education Act. 
Maintenance of this feature actually in- 
jures the very freedoms which it is said 
to protect. 

Exuistr I 
Loyvautty: AN Issuz oF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
(By A. Whitney Griswold) 

(President Griswold of Yale explains why 
many universities, including his own, have 
refused Federal funds for student loans in 
protest against loyalty affidavits.) 

A debate of large dimensions is going on 
over the issue whether loyalty oaths and af- 
fidavits shall be required of college students 
seeking Federal loans. But the central issue 
is not always entirely clear to those directly 
involved, and is blurred and confused.in the 
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public mind. It is not a question of being 
for or against the Constitution, for or 
against loyalty. It is a case of two differ- 
ent groups of Americans talking at cross 
purposes about the same thing—namely, the 
security and welfare of the Nation and, the 
means of strengthening both through higher 
education. These are the only terms in 
which the central issue of the controversy 
can be accurately identified and understood. 

Since the National Defense Education Act 
went into effect a year ago last September, 
the great majority of the Nation’s colleges 
and universities have raised their voices in 
criticism of one particular provision. This 
is the disclaimer affidavt that accompanies 
the oath of allegiance, and that is required 
of all recipients of the act’s benefits. The 
affidavit requirement appears in title X, sec- 
tion 1001(f), the full text of which reads as 
follows: 

“No part of any funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available for expenditure 
under authority of this Act shall be used to 
make payments or loans to any individual 
unless such individual (1) has executed and 
filed with the Commissioner an affidavit 
that he does not believe in, and is not a 
member of and does not support any or- 
ganization that believes in or teaches, the 
overthrow of the United States Government 
by force or violence or by any illegal or un- 
constitutional methods, and (2) has taken 
and subscribed to an oath or affirmation in 
the following form: ‘I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will bear true faith and al- 
legiance to the United States of America and 
will support and defend the Constitution 
and laws of the United States against all its 
enemies, foreign and domestic.’ The provi- 
sions of section 1001 of title 18, United 
States Code, shall be applicable with respect 
to such affidavits.” 

Individually, and through such repre- 
sentative organizations as the Association of 
American Colleges, the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, the American Association 
of Land Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities, the American Association of University 
Professors, and the Association for Higher 
Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the colleges and universities have 
protested this affidavit and have urged its 
repeal. 

z 


The Government has not been unrespon- 
sive to their views. Last winter the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Flemming, testified in their support, and 
Senators CiarK of Pennsylvania and KeEn- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, introduced a bill 
repealing section. 1001(f) in its entirety. 
Hearings on this bill, which had the approval 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, were held before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare’ in April 
and May,’ and the committee reported the 
bill favorably by a vote of 12 to 3. 


After debate in late July, however, the 
bill was amended to eliminate the disclaimer 
affidavit but retain the oath of allegiance, 
and then sent back to committee. Finally, 
on December 2, on the eve of his departure 
for his trip abroad, President Eisenhower 
spoke out categorically in favor of the affi- 
davit's repeal. There the matter rests await- 
ing reconsideration by Congress when it 
assembles next month. 


The colleges and universities are not pro- 
testing the oath of allegiance. They do 
question its appropriateness as a condition 
to financial aid for college students, as dis- 
tinct from its traditional usage in connection 
with the assumption of a public office or 
trust; and they also question whether more 
general use may not wear it thin. 

Too, they are mindful of the historic fact 
that any oath required by the state can be 
misused. Nevertheless, they accept the oath 
of allegiance. By itself the oath is no more 





Unfortunately, these are not the terms in 
which the issue is commonly presented. Al- 
though the position of the colleges and unt- 
versities is extensively documented in the 
printed hearings on the Clark-Kennedy bill 
and in the ConcressionaL Recorp, and has 
attracted widespread press attention, what 
comes through to the public is an oversimpli- 
fied impression of fastidious intellectualism 
finding fault with the law, of the “egghead” 
refusing to accept the common lot of the 
citizen and the patriot. 

What’s wrong with loyalty oaths? We 
have all pledged allegiance to the flag as 
schoolchildren. Everyone who takes out a 
passport swears to uphold the Constitution. 
Why should anyone hesitate to take such 
an oath in any circumstances? Why should 
any American object to disclaiming beliefs ~ 
abhorrent to all Americans? These,and lesa 
temperate questions imputing subversiveness 
and disloyalty are evidence of a wide gulf 
of misunderstanding between the public and 
the colleges and universities. 


A natural reason for the position of the 
colleges and universities is that no one en- 
joys being doubted when everyone else is 
trusted. Yet this is the way the colleges 
and universities are made to feel by the dis- 
claimed affidavit. The affidavit originated 
in the Taft-Hartley Act. From this act it 
‘was written into the National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1950, and then into the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. Farm- 
ers, veterans, and beneciaries of social secu- 
rity (to say nothing of other recipients of 
Federal benefits, such as the officials and 
employees of railroads, steamship lines and 
airlines) have never had to make a dis- 
claimer affidavit: In 1959 it was dropped out 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. This means that 
the only recipients of Federal benefits te 
whom it now applies are students and teach- 
ers in colleges and universities. 

To the latter, this seems like the short 
end of the stick. They do not see why their 
students and faculties should be treated dif- 
ferently from any other individuals, groups, 
professions, or occupations that receive Fed- 
eral subsidies or loans. And it is all the 
harder for them to appreciate the justice 
of this when they reflect on the role they 
are being asked to perform and the manner 
in which they are being asked to perform it. 
In one and the same breath they are told 
that they are the Nation's first line of de- 
fense—and the Nation’s poorest security 
risk. ‘They are called upon to put forth 
their best effort in the name of national 
security; yet they alone are obliged to sub- 
mit to certain qualifications concerning their 
loyalty. 

Iv 

To them, this seems worse than discrim<- 
ination in the ordinary sense of the word, 
It seems like a vote of no confidence from 
the very party that is asking them to come 
to its aid, at the very moment and in the 
very in which that aid is most 
urgently needed. 


Is- this the result of a native anti- 
intellectualism that stubbornly survives even 
the most serious crises? Whatever its origin, 
the fact is that the most important act of 
Congress to identify education with the 
national interest since the Land Ordinance 


785 and the Morrill Act of 1862 sin- 
gles out higher education from all profes- 
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discriminatory practice. Yet 
this, too, is forced upon them by the terms 
of the National Defense Education Act. In 
the student loan program the institution is 
required to invest 10 percent of its own funds 
in each loan, and to administer the dis- 
claimer affidavit and oath of allegiance to 
each recipient. 

Thus the institution not only becomes an 
active agent in administering an affidavit of 
which it does not approve; it also is forced 
to adopt a double standard for its students, 
as only those who need financial assistance 


ma which none enjoys, and which a number 
have decided they could resolve only by 
refraining from or withdrawing from partici- 
pation in the loan program. 


v 


It is true that repeal of the affidavit will 
not wholly relieve the colleges and universi- 
ties of the discriminatory practices of which 
they complain. Students and faculty accept- 
ing benefits under the terms of the National 
Defense Education Act will, presumably, still 
be required to take the oath of allegiance, 
while others will not. But, as already 
pointed out, the colleges and universities 
regard the oath of allegiance as a far less 
onerous requirement than the disclaimer 
affidavit, and one that, in present circum- 
stances, is supportable. 

Another and purely practical reason for 
the objection of the colleges and universities 
to the disclaimer affidavit is their belief that 
it is inherently futile. They know that 
similar affidavits have led to some convic- 
tions for perjury. But they do not think 
the affidavit can be relied upon either as a 
safeguard against disloyalty or as a means 
of inculcating loyalty. 

That no truly subversive or treasonous 
person would hesitate to use it—or the oath 
of allegiance, for that matter—as a cloak 
for his intentions has been: proved, rather 
than disproved, by the perjury convictions. 


vI 


On the other hand, the affidavit cannot 
create loyalty. Loyalty cannot be coerced 
or compelled. If men are born loyal, the 
only kind of loyalty that survives infancy in 
any thinking person is the kind that sur- 
vives curiosity and withstands criticism and 
even doubt. Such loyalty may and usually 
does have an instinctive base; but if the 
opportunity to satisfy curiosity and answer 
criticism is limited, or qualified, or made 
conditional upon the acceptance of re- 
straints, the instinctive base of loyalty is 
undermined. ae 

The only loyalty upon which true reliance 
can be placed is the kind evoked by the in- 
herent virtue of the cause or institution or 
individual toward which the loyalty is felt. 
In creating this kind of loyalty, oaths of 
any sort are of little value compared to the 
devotion of a man who has been free to 
examine and evaluate the evidence and, on 
the strength of that experience, in Crom- 
well's words, “knows what he fights for and 
loves what he knows.” 

While the oath of allegiance may have the 
effect of recalling or stimulating such a 
sense of loyalty in the person who takes it, 
that effect is hardly strengthened by the 
accompanying affidavit. When a ma2n 
pledges his allegiance to the Government 
and the Constitution, either we take him at 
his word (in which case the disclaimer affi- 
davit becomes tautological) or we doubt 


. trusted.” 
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his word and say to him (as the affidavit 
seems to say), “Even though you have just 
affirmed your allegiance to the Government 
and the Constitution, you are still not to be 
In the latter case the affidavit 
implies perjury in taking the oath of allegi- 
ance. In either case it is difficult for the 
colleges and universities to see how it will 
inspire loyalty in the rising generation. 


vir 


The question now presents itself, Why are 
the colleagues and universities objecting to 
the affidavit in the National Defehse Educa- 
tion Act, when for nearly a decade they have 
acquiesced in it in the National Science 
Foundation Act? 

The answer is that, although they have 
not liked it in either act, in the National 
Science Foundation Act the affidavit was the 
responsibility of the individual receiving the 
benefit. But in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, through investment in the loan 
program and administration of the affidavit, 
the institution itself is involved. 

Again, the broader scope of the National 
Defense Education Act, its trail-blazing 
character, and its weightier impact on the 
younger generation make the affidavit stand 
out more prominently as a matter of prin- 
ciple. It was also felt that the National 
Defense Education Act might be establishing 
the pattern for Federal support of higher 
education and setting the example for gov- 
ernmental relations with the colleges and 
universities for the indefinite future; and in 
this context matters of principle assumed 
special importance. When the framers of 
the National Defense Education Act followed 
the precedent of the Taft-Hartley and Na- 
tional Science Foundation Acts, and the dis- 
claimer affidavit seemed about to be frozen 
into the system, the colleges and universities 
decided the time had come to make their 
opposition known. 

But the case of the colleges and univer- 
sities rests on more than mere discomfort at 
being objects of and parties to discrimina- 
tory practices. One possible remedy for any 
such practice is to generalize it. If every 
recipient of Federal benefits and all students 
in higher education were required to make 
the affidavit, the colleges and universities 
could no longer plead that they were suffer- 
ing from discrimination. 

The truth is they would find this cure no 
better than the disease. Justice Holmes 
once said that questions like this were better 
answered by a page of history than a volume 
of logic. The fundamental position of the 
colleges and universities is rooted in history, 
and it is only through an understanding of 
that history that we can fully understand 
what they are driving at today. The grava- 
men of their case against the affidavit is 
that, in juxtaposition to the affirmative 
oath of allegiance, it distorts the combina- 
tion and imbues it with the nature of a 
political test oath. 

VIII 


This is the historic way in which such 
oaths have been constructed. They invari- 
ably begin with simple declarations or af- 
firmations of allegiance, like the ancient 
oath of fealty or the present oath of allegi- 
ance. They are then expanded (as by the 
disclaimer affidavit) to include more and 
more avowals or disavowals of disbeliefs, 
doctrines and associations, as well as denials 
of unpopular or criminal acts. Thus they 
project the authority of the state into the 
realm of belief and conscience where, accord- 
ing to our political tradition, it has no busi- 
ness; and the individual may be forced to 
acquit himself of crimes and offenses left so 
vague that he can be convicted on the’ mere 
appearance of evil if he cannot be convicted 
of its practice. 

Experience has taught us lessons about 
political and religious test oaths which are 
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all too easily forgotten. It was under the 
scourge of these oaths that our Protestant 
ancestors emigrated from England to settle 
in America; that our Catholic ancestors lost 
their lands and lives; that Sir Thomas More 
died telling his daughter, “It was a very 
hard thing to compel me to say either pre- 
cisely with it- against my conscience to the 
loss of my soul, or precisely against it to the 
destruction of my body”; that Puritan dis- 
senters and Quakers went to jail, sat in the 
stocks and had their ears cut off. 

The oaths that caused these sufferings 
grew to be over a page long, and, in the 
words of Sir Frederick Pollock, became 
“swollen with strange imprecations and 
scoldings,” until in 1868 they were at last 
abolished-in favor of the simple oath of 
allegiance: 

“hs , do swear that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and suc- 
cessors, according to law. So help me God.” 
1x 


These things are easily forgotten, but. col- 
leges and universities, where history is sttid- 
ied and the past is ever present, remember 
them. They were fresh in the minds of the 
framers of our Constitution, fresh enough 
for Alexander Hamilton to denounce test 
oaths as “a subversion of one great principle 
of social security, to wit: That every man 
shall be presumed innocent until he is 
proved guilty.” 

Their effect, said Hamilton, “was to in- 
vert the order of things, and instead of ob- 
liging the State to prove the guilt, in order 
to inflict the penalty, it was to oblige the 
citizen to establish his own innocence to 
avoid the penalty. It was to excite scruples 
in the honest and conscientious, and to hold 
out a bribe to perjury.” All this, Hamilton 
concluded, was “repugnant to the true genius 
of the common law” and “unknown to the 
Constitution.” 








The colleges and universities recall more 
recent experiences with test oaths than those 
which began with the marital troubles of 
Henry VIII. They recall the oaths of religious 
conformity that bound the early American 
colleges in the 18th century and were not 
finally sloughed off until the 19th (by Oxford 
and Cambridge in the middle of the 19th)— 
oaths that militated against Catholics and 
Protestant sects dissenting from the estab- 
lished religion of the institution. 

They recall, too, the loyalty oaths imposed 
by Congress in the reconstruction period 
after the Civil War, of which Lincoln de- 
clared: “I have found that men who have not 
even been suspected of disloyalty are very 
averse to taking an oath of any sort as a 
condition of exercising an ordinary right of 
citizenship.” 

In the words of the Supreme Court (in 
Ex parte Garland), “All enactments of this 
kind partake of the nature of bills of pains 
and penalties, and are subject to the consti- 
tutional inhibitions against the passage of 
bills of attainder, under which general desig- 
nation they are included.” 

For the benefit of a generation which, 
fortunately for it, has less knowledge of them 
than the men who drafted the Constitution, 
bills of attainder were arbitrary bills which 
extinguished the civil rights of an individual 
and enabled the State to impose upon him 
such penalties as loss of property, prison, and 
death, without benefit of trial by jury. Bills 
of attainder and test oaths grew up together 
in the same country, in the same period of 
history, and, although they are not identified 
with one another in modern law, they par- 
took of the same essence in their day and 
served the same brand of justice. 

That oaths of allegiance, even without the 
objectionable features of the historic test 
Oaths, can be misused as instruments of 
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oppression was proved by Hitler. He merely 
required that civil servants and professors 
swear allegiance to him. That was all he 
needed to give the semblance of legality to 
whatever coercive steps he chose to take to 
compel their adherence to the Nazi party 
line. 
xI 


It was in no small measure his use of 
the oath that drove many German univer- 
sity professors into exile—among them 
many of the leading nuclear scientists who 
enabled the United States to produce the 
atomic bomb instead of Germany. They 
and their fellow exiles in other fields of 
learning, finding posts in American univer- 
sities, have testified to the dangers of all 
oaths, however innocuous their beginning, 
in a way that has undoubtedly made their 
American colleagues sensitive to those 
di ‘ 

The colleges and universities do not be- 
lieve that the oath of allegiance in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act will be used as 
Hitler used his oath of allegiance. Indeed, 
as I have already said, they have accepted 
it. But the German experience, with its 
peculiarly direct and intimate significance to 
our college and university community, and 
that community’s continually fresh memory 
of the political and religious test oaths in 
Anglo-American history, make it that much 
more anxious lest the disclaimer affidavit 
bend the present oath of allegiance in the 
direction of either. Hence it is that much 
more critical of the affidavit and more 
strongly in favor of its repeal. 

xt 

Underlying this concern with test oaths, in 
fact underlying the whole position of the 
colleges and universities in this controversy, 
is their concern for freedom. For centuries, 


in Europe as well as in England and America, 


they have struggled for the right to pursue 
learning for its own sake without interfer- 
ence by church or state. They have done so 
not because they thought society owed them 
this right as a mark of respect or a special 
privilege, but because they have regarded it 
as a functional necessity identical with free- 
dom of the press and similar to freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, and freedom of 
assembly. 

In this historical perspective, they see a 
consistent use of oaths like the disclaimer 
affidavit as instruments of coercion, con- 
dium. Nazi Germany is a glaring example. 
of learning as much as they are opposites of 
freedom. If, now, our colleges and universi- 
ties are to serve the cause of freedom and 
discharge the solemn duties with which the 
public, through the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, has vested them, they can do so 
effectively only through procedures consist- 
ent with both freedom and learning. 


xIIr 


Again and again history affords object les- 
sons of what happens to learning when it is 
denied the freedom that is its natural me- 
dium. Nazi Germany is a glaring example. 

Anation that cannot trust its intellectuals 
cannot trust itself. A people that is afraid 
to expose its political and social institutions 
to the curiosity and criticism of the rising 
generation is not free; by whatever method 
it whispers this fear to itself, it shouts its 
insecurity to the world. 

It is not the disclaimer affidavit that will 
make our colleges and universities bulwarks 
of our security, nor even the oath of alle- 
giance, which they accept. It is our trust in 


them to pursue the course the Nation has set ~ 


for them—a course they can pursue in free- 
dom and in-no other way. 
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New Agony for Russian Jews 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article 
which appeared in a recent issue of Life 
magazine. It is indeed shocking to read 
of the persecution of the Jews in Russia, 
especially in view of the fact that Mr. 
Khrushchev, while at the National Press 
Club here in Washington, vehemently 
denied that such discrimination exists in 
Russia today. 

NEw AGONY FOR RUSSIAN JEwsS—ANTI-SEMITIC_ 

Drive BRINGS SUPPRESSION AND VIOLENCE 


(By Patricia Blake) 


Over the last several months the Soviet 
Union’s campaign against Jews and Judaism 
has intensified. All over the country syna- 
gogues have been closed, prayer meetings 
have been raided and newspaper articles 
have appeared attacking Jews as “thieves’’ 
and “enemies of socialism.’ In this climate 
of official attack, hoodlums have felt free to 
stone and set fire to synagogues. Jews have 
been severely beaten and even killed. 

The extent and. the virulence of the new 
campaign, which may come as a shock to the 
outside world, does not surprise the Jews 
of the U.S.S.R. They have had to live with 
organized anti-Semitism for more than a de- 
cade. “The governmeht regards Christianity 
and Islam as the ‘opium of the people,’” a 
Gentile Russian told me in Moscow recently, 
“but it treats Judaism as if it were poison 
gas. What's more, it doesn’t matter whether 
a Jew is religious or not. He's pushed around 
just because he’s a Jew.” 

Less than 15 years have passed since Rus- 
sia valiantly pushed back the German ar- 
mies which had slaughtered over two million 
Jews in Soviet territory alone. Yet since 
that victory the Jews of the U.S.S.R. have 
known little else but deprivation and de- 
spair. No other minority has been attacked 
so relentlessly and so mercilessly by the 
Kremlin. 

Soviet officials will not admit to this dis- 
crimination. Khrushchev, when asked about 
it at the National Press Club in Washington 
during his visit, denied it vehemently. 
There is, after all, no ideological justifica- 
tion for a~ Communist to be anti-Semitic; 
the equality of all peoples is a cornerstone 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

“Don't ask the doctor, ask the patient” 
goes a Jewish saying told to me in Russia 
in connection with official denials of anti- 
Semitic policy. During my two months in 
Russia, I followed this advice and talked 
with scores of Jewish “patients’—old and 
young people, intellectual and workers, be- 
lievers and agnostics. From nearly all I 
heard the same story. As adherents of a 
despised religion, Jews are allowed far fewer 
facilities for worship than any other faith. 
As members of an alien nationality, they are 
being systematically excluded from higher 
education, government service, medicine, 
teaching and other professions. 

The chief showplace of Judaism in Russia 
is the central synagogue of Moscow. The 
cavernous 80-year-old structure is empty on 

* + 





weekday mornings, but upstairs in the gal- 
lery where women sit during services, some 
older men and 


Students study in nooks under staircases, 
in corridors, in the basement. 

There are 3 million Jews in the Soviet 
Union, 600,000 in Moscow alone. Yet Rabbi 
Levin’s yeshiva has only 18 students—and it 
is the only one in the nation. In all Rus- 
sia these 18 boys are the only ones allowed 
to study Hebrew, the only ones permitted 
any education in the traditions of Judaism. 

The next , the Jewish Sabbath, I 
went to another one of the three synagogues 
in Moscow. It was typical of the facilities 
accorded Jews for worship: & small dilapi- 
dated wooden building, shaped like a quon- 
set hut, s in a muddy courtyard. 
Only a faded of David identified it. 
Some worshipers were closely wrapped in the 
ritual shaws which Orthodox Jews wear dur- 
ing prayer. The shawls were tattered, 
patched and stained with age. The men’s 
headgear was varied and fanciful. Instead 
of the traditional black skullcaps—these, like 
all other religious articles, are not available 
in Russia—they wore Russian fur hats or 
the brightly embroidered beanies of Central 
Asia which sell for a few rubles at any 
department store. 

Some of the worshipers sat huddled to- 
gether in their seats, swaying and moaning 
their prayers. Others roamed the aisles like 
sleepwalkers, their eyes shut, their faces 
distorted by suffering, praying at the top 
of their lungs. Louder than the rest was 
the cantor’s rhythmical chant which rose, 
broke now and then like a sob, was silent 
and rose again. Although the ritual of 
Jewish Orthodox services is the same around 
the world, the cry of these worshipers had 
a special quality. The destruction of the 
temple, the dispersion of the Jews to hostile 
lands, the massacres, the ghettoes, the po- 
groms, the gas chambers of Hitler and the 
slave camps of Stalin—the whole tortured 
history of a people was contained in that 
cry. 

A small worn hand tugged at my sleeve, 
Would I like to share her prayer book, an 
old woman asked. I leafed through the 
aucient volume which was carefully bound 
in oilcloth. “What's this?” I pointed to a 
prayer across which she had drawn two 
thick black lines. “That’s a prayer to Czar 
Alexander III and his family,” she answered. 
I turned to the title page. The book was. 
dated 1891. Jews must preserve these an- 
tiques preciously; only 3,000 copies of the 
Hebrew prayer book have been printed in 
Russian since the revolution, and only @ 
few hundred were ever distributed. 

When the old woman found out I was an 
American, she called some of her friends. in 
the gallery to see me. I overheard one 
woman’s whispered , “Is she a Com- 
munist?” Someone said angrily, “Would she 
be here if she were?” 

The women asked many questions. Is 
there as much antisemitism in America as 
there is here? Are there Yiddish theaters, 
Yiddish newspapers and Yiddish books in 
America? (None is allowed in Russia but 
the United States has a continuing Yiddish 
language culture.) Would I take messages 
to their relatives? What could I tell them 
about Israel? 










“My wife and I had a little bag packed with 
few things for ourselves and our baby 
standing by our door. We all expected to 
arrested and deported to Siberia. Things 
better since then for us Jews. 
It’s been like moving from the death house 
& common cell.” 
A middle-aged Jewish teacher in a small 
Russian town provided a description of life 
in this common cell. 
“Before the war I had a lot of close friends 
who were gentiles. Anti-Semitism was 


them into Russia, they fired up a lot of 
latent anti-Semitic feeling in all kinds of 
peoples—peasants, workers, even intellec- 
tuals. Although Jews received the third 
highest proportion of decorations for 
bravery among the many Soviet peoples who 
fought in the Red army, we were always 
accused of malingering or of bribing our 
way out of threatened areas. Practically 
everything that went wrong was blamed on 
the Jews. I think it was then that Stalin 
first caught on to what fine scapegoats Jews 
made for the horrors of war—and.the hor- 
rors of peace in the Soviet Union. 

“Afterward,” he continued, “the anti- 
Semitic myths that sprang up during the 
war just stuck with people. Hardly a month 
goes by now that I don’t hear some crack 
about how the Jews shirked the war effort. 
Jews have even been arrested and tried for 
trying to sell eastern Siberia to the Amer- 
icans. Since the Government treats us as if 
we were security risks, it follows that we 
shouldn’t be educated too much, cr serve as 
Officers in the army or as Officiais in the 
government. 

“I’ve been lucky. I didn’t get arrested or 
even fired from my job during the ‘Black 
Years’ because I live in a small town where 
mathematics teachers are hard to come by. 
But my son has been beating on the door 
of a university for 3 years now, even though 
he had the second highest marks in his 
school graduating class, and he isn’t any 
more religious—I'm sorry to say—than 
Khrushchev himself. The only way I could: 
get him in would be to slip the head of the 
university examining board 10,000 rubles 
[$1,000]. Even if I could afford it, I 
wouldn't want to demean myself and my son 
that way. 

“You see,” he said; “although we Jews 
walk the same streets, live in the same 
apartment houses and. shop in the same 
market places as other people, we are con- 
fined to a social and professional ghetto. 
It’s been years since I’ve had a real friend 
among the gentiles in this town. Maybe 
some of them would like to be friends again 
with the Jews, now that Stalin is dead. 
But what have we got in common any more? 
Sure, they’ve had their troubles with the 
Government too, but I, as a Jew, have an 
ache in my heart that only other Jews have 
shared.” 


The story of a 22-year-old Jewish student 
in Leningrad reveals much about how his 
people have to survive 25 centuries 
of persecution. “I’m a half-Jew,” he said. 
“My Jewish mother married my father in the 
early thirties when a lot of Jews thought 
the Revolution had finally put an end to 
anti-Semitism. In fact, both my parents 
were party members, and neither of them 
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was r ous. I was never brought up to 
speak Yiddish, and I didn’t Know a thing 
about Jews—their history, their culture, 
their religion. ['d never even been to a 
synagogue. 

“My father, who was a@ Official in 
Leningrad, was arrested during the purge of 
1937 and never returned from Siberia. In 
1950 my mother lost her job as a bookkeeper 
just because she was Jewish, and she never 
got it back. She died last year. When I 
entered the university, my friends told me 
how lucky I was: I probably wouldn’t have 
been accepted if my passport hadn’t stated 
I was Russian.” 

(Every Soviet citizen must carry & pass- 
port, even inside the country, and this pass- 
port states the nationality of the owner: 
Ukrainian, Armenian, Georgian, Russian, 
Jew, etc. The only nationality that carries 
an onus is that of Jew. A half-Jew, however, 
is often permitted to choose the nationality 
of his gentile parent.) 

“I ‘lost’ my passport last year,” the young 
man explained, “and when I applied for a 
new one, I put myself down as a Jew. This 
means that my chance of getting into grad- 
uate school has practically evaporated, but I 
don’t care. Why shouldn't I be like other 
Jews, for better or for worse? I feel like a 
Jew and I’m going to find out what that 
means. I often go to the syriagogue now, 
and I’m learning Hebrew from Radio Israel. 
Maybe one day they'll let us go to Israel.” 
He paused thoughtfully. “No matter how 
they beat us down here, I know one thing: 
we Jews will survive only if we stick to- 
gether.” 

In Kiev, the capital of the Ukraine, the 
Jews have long and bitter memories. There 
in the 17th and 18th centuries the Cossacks 
slaughtered hundreds of thousands of Jews. 
The Russian czars imprisoned Jews in the 
Pale of Settlement, a huge ghetto. Govern- 
ment-inspired progroms in the 1880’s and in 
1905 drove millions of Jews to settle in the 
United States. And, as Jews can hardly for- 
get, the Nazis were able to murder 2 mil- 
lion of their people in the U.SS.R. partly 
because the Soviet Government. made prac- 
tically no attempt to evacuate them from the 
path of the advancing German armies. 

It is in this historical context that 180,000 
Jews now live in Kiev. Recently the Ukraine 
has again been the scene of pogroms. Syna- 
gogues have been broken into and worshipers 
beaten up. “The Government isn’t exactly 
responsible for the pogroms,” said a young 
Kiev Jew. “The police puts a stop to the 
violence before it goes too far. Maybe the 
local authorities don’t even know about the 
pogroms before they start. But on the other 
hand, very little is accidental in a police 
state. After all,” he added bitterly, “Ukrain- 
ians have always hated the Jews. The Rus- 
sians are smart enough to turn local anti- 
Semitism to their own advantage. Pogroms 
give the Ukrainians a chance to let off some 
of the hatred they might otherwise turn 
against Moscow.” 

In Kiev itself the central synagogue has 
not been subject to violence. The Govern- 
ment has merely turned it into a state pup- 
pet theater. Only one synagogue remains, 
an old ramshackle structure where this year 
the authorities forbade the baking of matzos, 
the unleavened bread eaten by Jews on Pass- 
over, and arrested many people who took a 
day off from work to celebrate the festival. 
No matzos, no kosher butcher shops, no 
Jewish life of any kind is permitted in Kiev, 
except that which is contained in the hearts 
of the people. 

But Kiev has a monument—of sorts—to 
the Jews of the Ukraine. It is Babi Yar 
(“Grandmother’s Ravine’), the place where 
the worst wartime massacre of the Jews 
occurred. 

It is difficult for a visitor to get to Babi 
Yar. Intourist officials have “never heard of 
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it,” Ukrainians shake their heads and pro- 
fess ignorance of its whereabouts. Finally, 
I @ taxi driver to take me to it. 

At Babi Yar I found a garbage dump and 
a few scruffy trees on the edge of a ravine. 
I walked for a while tin cans and 
pop bottles until I found an elderly man 
who was dumping refuse from a truck. 

Did he know where the massacre had taken 
place? He stopped working and led me to 
an open space. “Here,” he said, gesturing 
vaguely, “the Germans and the Ukrainian 
collaborators set up desks. When they had 
taken the Jews’ papers and clothes, they 
lined them up on the edge of the ravine 
and shot them, They killed 96,000 in 3 
days.” : 

As for a monument, the old man said 
that Khrushchev, who was Communist party 
chief in the Ukraine after the war, had made 
a speech promising to build one to the dead 
of Babi Yar. “But you see, the only monu- 
ment we have out here is garbage.” “What 
happened to the bodies?” I asked. “They 
were left here to rot. But there’s a Jewish 
cemetery nearby. It might be worth your 
while to go there.” 

The road to the cemetery was a stream of 
mud. I asked the driver to wait and waded 
@ quarter mile to the entrance. Although 
Jews take great care of their cemeteries, this 
place was wild and untended. Tombstones 
had fallen over, the low metal fences sur- 
rounding plots were flat on the ground, high 
grass and weeds grew everywhere. There 
were no fresh graves: the newest tombstone 
was dated 1938. Some young girls were 
seated on a bench, talking quietly. “Are 
any of the victims of Babi Yar buried here?” 
ITasked. They rose to leave without answer- 
ing. I followed them, repeating my ques- 
tion. One girl dropped back and said diffi- 
dently, “Nobody is buried here any more. 
Jews are buried along with everybody else 
now.” 


“Why is the cemetery so run down?” I 
asked. 

She gave me a look of utter panic. “We've 
had some trouble here,” she said. She would 
say nothing more. 

But later on I learned what the trouble 
was: a mob of Ukrainians had desecrated the 
cemetery last year, knocking down tomb- 
stones and chalking messages such as “We 
are starting with the dead and we will con- 
tinue with the living.” The day they picked 
for this desecration was Stptember 29, the 
anniversary of the massacre of Babi Yar. 





Space Vehicle Speedup Likely To 
Double Outlays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Space Vehicle Speedup Likely 
To Double Outlays,” which was pub- 
lished in the New York Sunday Herald 
Tribune on January 10, 1960. 

The author, Allen M. Smythe, is a 
financial writer who has specialized on 
defense subjects. He points out the 
large sums which are scheduled to be 
spent by the Department of Defense and 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
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Agency for the development of space- 
ships and satellites under present plans. 

It is my belief, Mr. President, that citi- 
zens of this country should become in- 
creasingly aware of the costs of the 
space program and of the facts concern- 
ing this development. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Space VEHICLE SpEEpup LikeLy To DovusiE 

OvuTLAYS 


(By Allen M, Smythe) 


President Eisenhower’s statement in his 
state of the Union message to Congress that 
he would ask that funds for space explora- 
tion be doubled could mean that the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency and 
the Pentagon each would spend on their 
space efforts an additional $500 million over 
the present fiscal year 1960 budgets. 

The present NASA budget is slightly over 
$500 million, with a strong probability of a 
deficiency appropriation appeal to the Con- 
gress in order to expedite some of its space- 
age programs. Projects under way have con- 
vinced NASA officials that the 1961 budget 
should be at least $1,050 milion. Some sci- 
entists urge greater efforts and even more 
funds to narow the 3-year Soviet lead in 
space explorations. 

The Pentagon has 14 projects which have 
a slight military value but are primarily 
space projects. Congress established the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency within 
the Department of Defense to handle these 
projects. They will cost nearly $550 million 
this year. ARPA officials recently have dis- 
tributed most of these projects to the sepa- 
rate services. 

NASA funds and top priority efforts over 
the next 5 years will center mainly on the 
development of large rocket engines which 
serve as the first stage of any launching pro- 
gram. ‘The three most important projects in 
their order of completion are the Centaur, 
Saturn, and Nova. 


TO OUTDO SOVIETS 


The Centaur, expected to cost $400 million, 
will be operative late in 1961 and should 
enable this Nation greatly to exceed any of 
the Soviet exploits. It will use an Atlas 
ICBM rocket as its first stage. A pair of 
15,000-pound-thrust liquid hydrogen pro- 
pelled engines, built by Pratt & Whitney, will 
serve as second stage. For light weight, air 
vehicles as third stage could be used. 

The Centaur should launch an 8,000- 
pound vehicle in orbit about 360 miles high. 
It could push 3,000 pounds of metal and 
instruments into deep space or for inter- 
planetary exploration. It could soft-land 
750 pounds of instruments on the moon. 

The Saturn, which ultimately will cost 
$800 million, recently was transferred from 
the Army to NASA by the President. It isa 
first-stage booster engine to be made from a 
cluster of eight improved Jupiter type 
rockets. This 1,500,000-pound-thrust booster 
should be completed late in 1961. A year or 
so later, the three additional stages, all 
probably liquid hydrogen propelled, will be 
able to launch 35,000 pounds of air vehicle 
in low orbit around the earth. 

The Saturn could also be the first stage 
for placing 12,000 pounds on another planet; 
4,000 pounds of instruments could be soft- 
landed on the moon, Some $34 million was 
spent by the Pentagon on this project last 
year. NASA has $70 million to spend this 
year. 

The Nova will require at least $1 billion, 
and should dwarf all Soviet capabilities. 
NASA has fssued a $102 miilion contract to 
North American Aviation to build a 1,500,- 
000-pound-thrust rocket by July 1963. A 
cluster of six of these will form the first 
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stage of a five- to seven-stage launching of 
air vehicles. 

The final program should be completed 
in 1965 and should easily launch a 40,000- 
pound platform 22,000 miles high in orbit at 
the same revolution of the earth. This 
permanent and apparently stationary pilat- 
form above the earth could serve a variety 
of scientific space programs, 

The Nova also could serve to soft-land 
30,000 pounds on the moon and return 3,200 
pounds to the earth. 

The ARPA unit in the Pentagon started 
Many space projects that the armed serv- 
ices considered to be valuable aids to their 
military ICBM and other strictly. military 
weapons. These included such projects as 
detection devices for nuclear explosions, 
weather observations, photographic satel- 
lites, missile and spaceships warning satel- 
lites. 

Details on these projects are classified. 
One called Transit, a navigational satellite, 
has been transferred to the Navy. The 
Notus has been given to the Army. The 
Discoverer, Tribe, Longsight, Samos, and 
Midas are now under the Air Force. ARPA 
officials still retain the Pontius, Susano, De- 
fender, Principia, Shepard, and Vela. 

At least two of these projects have cost 
nearly $100 million each this year. Pentagon 


officials believe this military space effort may. 


require nearly $1 billion to fiscal 1961. 





The Federatie= of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


©F MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an organization which is 
performing a very valuable service to 
our Nation. I am speaking of the Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, founded 51 years ago 
this year. This organization has ex- 
panded to include 170,000 members of 
more than 3,400 clubs who are dedicated 
to community service, to helping those 
who are in need, and to improve the 
working conditions and opportunities in 
the business world for womankind. 

In my own home State of Michigan, 
the federation has conducted numerous 
research projects which have proved of 
great value to some of our Nation’s lead- 
ing universities and to research agencies 
of our Federal Government. 

The efforts of the federation in my 
own congressional district of Oakland 
County, Mich., have been outstanding. 
Many civic projects would never have 
come to pass if it had not been for the 
dedication, the hard work and the ability 
of the members of this group of business 
and professional women’s clubs. In 
every worthy cause, these ladies are in 
the forefront. 

It is well for all of us to pay tribute to 
the Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, to recognize the 
valuable contribution which these clubs 
and their respective members have made 
to our society, and to let them know that 
we appreciate their efforts. 


AllS 
The Panama Canal Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RICHARD B, RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11,1960 


crisis over the Panama Canal Zone. 
I do not know Mr. Wynne or the com- 


interest to many people in the country, 


and I therefore ask unanimous t 
that Mr. Wynne’s letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Baisoa Hercuts, C.Z., 
December 9, 1959. 
The Honorable Ricwarp B, RUSSELL, 
U.S. Senator, 
Winder, Ga. 


Deak Str: We Americans living on the 
Canal Zone do not. feel that the average 
U.S. taxpayer is aware of the real story on 
the Panama situation or réalizes what is at 
stake. Therefore, we believe the best way 
to get this story to them is through you 
who represent them in 

It appears that the United States is going 
to pay off in one of the most fantastic and 
bizarre blackmail plots ever perpetrated. 
The basis for this plot is our State Depart- 
ment’s consistent policy of appeasement and 
its mortal fear that a policy of firmness 
would be propagandized to the world as 
aggression. 

To cover all the background of Uniied 
States-Panama relations would be volumi- 
nous. But the treaty under which the ca- 
nal was constructed at an investment of 
more than $1 billion is the foundation. Un- 
der the treaty, Panama granted all rights in 
the zone to the United States as if the 
United States were sovereign to the entire 
exclusion of the exercise of any sovereign 
rights by Panama. Thus, the United States 
has exercised jurisdiction and the US. flag 
has flown alone for 50 years. Peacefully 
negotiated amendments to the treaty, con- 
ceding financial advantages to Panama, 
have been concluded in the interim. 

Panama is controlled financially and po- 
litically by no more than 50 families (the 
oligarchy). ‘The gist of the political game 
is strictly that to the winner of government 
control belongs the spoils—unlimited graft 
and corruption. One 4-year term in a key 
pan piney ap Po Rpt Sn Beyond oo 
But these 50 families never get enough— 
although all are millionaires in their own 
rights through control of the country’s in- 


For 
months he had been arousing. the people, 
particularly the students, on the theme 
that Panama is sovereign over the Canal 
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Zone. He did not generate much public 
support, however, it being recognized as a 
political scheme. 

His clever plot was to deliberately insti- 
gate an incident with the United States— 
he advertised his planned march to the 
Canal Zone months in advance. He wanted 
trouble. He succeeded. ‘The choice of the 
Canal Zone Government was to permit 
Boyd’s lawless mob of thugs and hoodlums 
to overrun the zone or to stop the mob 
with force. 

Why did the Canal Zone have to use the 
- US. Army to protect lives and property? 
This was because of the twist. which foiled 
Boyd’s plans. Boyd calculated that the 
Panamanian Guardia Nacional would at- 
tempt to quell the mob and thus the Pan- 
ama Government would be put in the 
position of fighting its own people and pro- 
tecting the Americans. For this, the present 
Panamanian Government was to be over- 
thrown. But the Government, weak and 
shaky, did not fall into the Boyd trap. 
The Guardia Nacional was not called out 
and the incident of November 3 developed 
as it did, with the Americans being forced 
to defend the zone and the U.S. Embassy 
being attacked and the flag desecrated. 

The oligarchy in Panama immediately saw 
dollar signs aplenty from Boyd’s frustrated 
ambitions. They also own the newspapers 
and radio stations. An unbelievable ava- 
lanche or anti-U.S. propaganda continued for 
days on the Panamanian radios and in its 
press. Outright lies—horrible cartoons, dis- 
torted reports, charges of employment dis- 
crimination, treaty violations—all that would 
put Pravda to shame—were ground out con- 
tinuously. All of this was to whip up a 
violent solid front anti-American hatred 
among the populace. The purpose—to lay a 
foundation for blackmail in demanding huge 
concessions from the United States. These 
concessions would be in the form of (1) 
granting monopoly rights, at their price, to 
the oligarchy for supplies required by the 
Canal Zone and its employees, (2) outright 
monetary payments, and (3) conceding to 
Panama sovereign rights in the Canal Zone. 
The Panamanian Government climbed right 
on the bandwagon and stole the leadership 
right away from Boyd and his clique who 
had instigated it all. 

This terrific denunciation of the United 
State calls for another march on the Canal 
Zone, abuse against the Governor, and so 
forth, continued for days. The United States 
lowered itself by sending Under Secretary of 
State Merchant to discuss matters. He an- 
nounced that the United States would grant 
no concessions until normalcy was restored 
and obtained a promise that the Panama 
Government would protect American lives 
and property. This was not quite the result 
the oligarchy anticipated. Also, business 
was hurting because no Americans were buy- 
ing anything in the Panama stores. Imme- 
diately the radio and press changed— 
conciliation, not violence, became the word. 

But it was too late to prevent further vio- 
lence. For days the populace had been 
bombarded with cries to rise to the call of 
their nation. A mass sovereignty demon- 
stration had been set for November 28. The 
Communists, Cubans, and rabble rousers 
were not going to lose such a golden oppor- 
tunity. Again, on November 28, a mob of 
hoodlums marched. After several U.S. sol- 
diers had been injured by thrown rocks and 
glass and had taken all the abuse that any 
human could be expected to take, the US. 
Commander advised the Guardia Nacional 
that if they couldn’t break up the dem-~- 
onstration themselves, he was going to order 
his troops to open fire. Almost immediately, 
adequate Guardia Nacional troops arrived on 
the scene and turned the mob back from 
the border—to protect them from American 
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bayonets and bullets. The grand patriotic 
demonstrators then proceeded to loot and 
yvandalize the business section of Panama 
City. 

Summation: Uncle Sam has let a bunch 
of money-mad demagogs and business 
barons kick him in the teeth—he turns his 
back and they kick him in the pants. Ap- 
parently it is State Department creed that no 
matter what happens, the United States shall 
not get mad. 

Result: Blithely ignoring the views of the 
Canal Zone administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Ike and the State Depart- 
ment are going to give substantial conces- 
sions to the oligarchy—and most likely will 
let the Panamanian flag fly. If that ever 
happens, the United States is doomed in its 
control of the Panama Canal—for the flag 
stands for sovereignty—and sovereignty 
means jurisdiction. 

The moral is, be as nasty to the United 
States as you can, and the State Department 
wilt pay you off to be quiet. When you 
want more, just be nasty again. Panama- 
nian demagogs have learned this—presum- 
ably their kind all over the world knows it. 

Irony: To fan up the poor average Pana- 
manian, the oligarchy charged discrimina- 
tion in employment and wages in the Canal 
Zone. Last week—the timing was coinci- 
dence—the Panamanian Congress on its last 
day in session passed a 40-cents (repeat, 40 
cents)-an-hour minimum wage law. The 
same people who caused all the furor against 
the United States have denounced this as 
unconstitutional, say that it will ruin the 
country, and are fighting it with all their 
power. The current Government had to do 
some little something for the people because 
elections come up in about 3 months. 

That’s the story in ‘a nutshell. We Amer- 
icans here in the Canal Zone are disillu- 
sioned and discouraged. The State Depart- 
ment’s attitude is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. If the United States capitulates to 
Panama for this political blackmail, it will 
forfeit all right to respect from any nation 
in the world. The United States will cer- 
tainly have become such a laughingstock 
in Panama that it will be unbearably em- 
barrassing to be an American in the Canal 
Zone. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR J. WYNNE, 
Chairman, Canal Zone Committee for 
United States Retention of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 





Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr, LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp the third of a 
series of five articles on the farm subsidy 
and surplus problem which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Mirror-News during No- 
vember 1959. ‘ 

The article follows: 

CorTrron Price SupporT Bic Tax BurDEN 

(This is the third in.a series of five articles 


dwelier—the taxpayer who pays the largest 
part of the bill.) 
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(By Jack Tobin) 


Cotton is the king of California farming. 

It’s the most profitable major crop in one 
of the Nation’s richest farm States. 

It’s also a protected parity price crop. 

Today, thanks to congressional boondog- 
gling, it’s California’s big problem in the 
wasteful, inflationary price support program. 

Scores of experts have said so. Govern- 
ment officials know this to be true. Tax- 
payers—all of us—groan under the burden 
of perpetuating the program. And still it 
goes on. 

On August 1, the Federal Government took 
title to 666,319 bales of prime California 
cotton. 

Why? 

UNITED STATES HANDED CROP TO REPAY LOAN 


Because California cottongrowers decided 
to take advantage of the peculiar provisions 
of the price support program. They simply 
decided to let Uncle Sam take over the crop, 
rather than pay off the crop loans made to 
them under the price support program. 

Nationwide, 6,039,117 bales of cotton be- 
came Federal property. 

California’s 666,319 bales of forfeited cot- 
ton represents about 40 percent of the State’s 
crop for the season. It represents almost 
$120 million in forfeited crop loans. 

But more than that, it means the taxpayer, 
through his agents, must chunk in dollar 
after dollar to store the surplus cotton, to 
finance some kind of marketing operation 
that will dispose of the glut. 

The dismal record on the 1958 crop stems, 
to a large degree, from a political-admin- 
istrative foul-up in Washington that openly 
encouraged cotton buyers to hold back, de- 
press the market price, and then pick up the 
crop at distressed rates. 

According to the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, the net effect was “a guaranteed loss 
to the Government of up to $15 on every 
bale it purchases.” : 

And that, fellow taxpayers, runs into mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The cold, hard fact is that the price sup- 
port program, an outright subsidy of one 
segment of agriculture, really doesn’t solve 
the cotton problem in California—and prob- 
ably not in any other State. 

The problem, experts contend, is that a lot 
of cotton farmers are trying to make a living 
with uneconomic farm units. Too small, too 
marginal, too underfinanced. 


MANY DON’T BELONG IN BUSINESS 


The fact is, they say, a lot of small cotton 
farmers—notably in the South—don’t belong 
in the business and should get out. 

The parity program merely perpetuates un- 
economic farming. 

Perhaps intended to Help the little farm- 
er, the parity program works to the greatest 
benefit of the big farmer, the corporate 
farmer. 

These farmers, cotton producers with gross 
sales over $5,000 a year, produce 66 percent 
of the Nation’s crop. If it weren’t for acre- 
age limitations within the program, they 
might produce much more, 

And yet consider these figures: 

From 1954 through the first 8 months of 
this year, the Government sustained: a net 
loss of $1,008,741,231 on its cotton program. 

And that isn’t the entire loss. Because 
we don’t know yet how much we'll have to 
pay in additional storage and disposition 
charges. 

For instance, the Government proposes to 
offer this cotton for export about $55 a bale 
below the actual cost of Government acqui- 
sition. 

This could add another $385 million to the 
taxpayers’ burden, 

And 60 it goes. 

Why does this fiscal farce continue? 
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OUTPUT KEEPS RISING 


If we assume it is to control production 
as well as market prices, look at the figures 
on yields per harvested acre for the Nation’s 
Cotton Belt: 


Pounds 
I sd et tan ti athihs eigersndinan Inenceimiininiacigi iat 235.8 
a ARR ll Le i AR i i ty Sie A 311.3 
IOI. cli uncon oietneirteantesicin hatte dateeetiaaiariainen denioaii te 469.0 


To combat this startling increase in yield 
per acre, the price support boys tried clamp- 
ing on severe acreage restrictions. Here’s the 
national picture: 


Acres 
END cocifcsciieniticiiiesndbiignbegnanasen 25, 018, 000 
OD 5s. inci cices deers biecnandomceetiatipaiiapsibandl 23, 253, 000 
OD cia niep aniline iniphtimiitipeiinaae 12, 375, 000 


And so we have acreage cut in half, but the 
yield per acre climbs steadily. And so do 
the thousands of bales of surplus cotton. 
The 1958 California cotton crop was big. But 
the current crop is going to be the grand- 
daddy of them all. Areal smasher. 

Who profits? 

BIG BOYS GAIN 


Not the city dweller, the taxpayer. 
stuck with the tab. 

Not the small farmer. He doesn't produce 
enough to benefit substantially. 

But the big boys really come in for some 
heavy money. 

Don’t get the idea the dollar figures shown 
in the table indicate, however, net profi 
the farmer. Nothing of the kind. The fig- 
ures show only the crop loan totals. They 
show only the amount of money the taxpay- 
ers—all of us—have invested in the farmer’s 
cotton crops. 

Some of the large cotton growers assail the 
price support program—but most of them 
take advantage of it. Veny few refuse to have 
anything to do with it—mostly because 
they're big enough to get the financing they 
need from private sources. 

But up in the rich San Joaquin Valley, the 
litle man fights to stay alive. 

PLIGHT VOICED 


Walter Munday of Caruthers, whose 40- 
acre ranch certainly qualifies him as a small 
farmer in a big field, says: “I don’t see how 
we can get along without supports. 

“The little man’s fighting to stay alive now. 
He’d die for sure without them.” 

The question is: At what point does the 
little man become big enough to join the 
group ef economic, profitable farmers? 


He’s 





Mrs. W. L. Clayton, Widely Respected 
Philanthropist and Wife of Former 
Under Secretary of State, Will Clayton, 


Made Remarkable Contributions to 
Charity and to Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE-SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texans everywhere are mourning the 
loss of one of their great Democratic 
leaders of bygone years, Mrs. W. L. Clay- 
ton, of Houston. A noted philanthropist 
and the wife of the distinguished former 
Undersecretary of State Will Clayton, 
Mrs. Clayton distinguished herself 


* 
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through outstanding Democratic Party 
leadership in Texas, in Washington, and 
throughout the Nation. 

Mrs. Clayton, an ardent supporter of 
President Franklin Roosevelt, was our 
Democratic National Committeewoman 
from Texas in 1940. When she and 
Secretary Clayton ‘moved: here she 
was soon elected president of the Wom- 
en’s National Democratic Clubs. She 
devoted a great part of her life to en- 
riching and improving the lives of less 
fortunate people. Her passing is a gen- 
uine loss to Texans and all freedom-lov- 
ing people everywhere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the following news reports 
and editorials: 

From the Houston Post of January 8, 
1960, the story, ‘““Mrs. W. L. Clayton Dies 
After Illness,” and an editorial “Mrs. 
William L. Clayton's Contributions 
Many. ” 

From the Houston Press of January 8, 
1960, an editorial,-““Mrs. W. L. Clayton.” 

And from the Houston Chronicle of 
January 8, 1960, an article entitled, 
“Private Rites Conducted for Mrs. Clay- 
ton.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Houston Post, Jan. 8, 1960] 

Mrs. W. L. CLayTon Dies Arrer ILLNESS 


Mrs. William L. Clayton, a descendant of 
the old South who helped mold the new 
South, died shortly before noon Thursday. 

She was the wife of the cofounder of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., the world’s largest 
cotton marketers. Her husband also is a 
former Under Secretary of State. 

Mrs. Clayton, who would have been 79 on 
January 23, died at the family home at 5300 
Caroline Street after a yearlong illness. The 
cause of death was a respiratory ailment. 

As her husband grew to world agtature in 
business and government, Mrs. Clayton made 
her own mark in politics and philanthropy. 

She was a militant supporter of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

While she retired from active politics in 
her later years, Mrs. Clayton followed to the 
end her other great cause—helping those 
who needed it. 

Once a friend asked Mrs. Clayton why she, 
a Methodist, worked so hard for a Baptist 
hospital. 

“I'd work for the Hottentots if I thought 
they needed help,” Mrs. Clayton replied. 

To her friends, the Kentucky-born Mrs. 
Clayton epitomized the grace and wit of the 
old South. 

To the residents of the now-destroyed 
Houston slum known as Schrimpf Alley, Mrs. 
Clayton was the,woman who in 1951 pro- 
vided them with decent housing. 

She purchased and donated land for the 
project that was named the Susan V. Clayton 
Homes. 

More recently, in 1957, she and her hus- 
band gave the city 184 acres of land along 
Halls Bayou for a new park. It was the 
largest such grant since Hermann Park was 
deeded to the city in 1914. 

Mrs. Clayton also found time to work as a 
director of the Houston Museum of Fine 
Arts. She was a zealous worker in raising 
money for the museum’s present building. 

Yet in 1944, while her husband was in 
Washington, Mrs, Clayton once told a 


‘reporter: 


“I'ma complete homebody. It’s a struggle 
to pull myself away from my own four walls.” 


While the a — 


and the Children’s Hospi 
Mrs. Clayton was born Susan Vaughan in 
Clinton, Ky. 
She was 1 of 10 children of Columbus 


At the age of 18, she became engaged to 
Will Clayton, whom she met on a trip to 
Jackson, Tenn. 

Clayton had started his career by studying 
shorthand and becoming a court reporter 
at Jackson when he was only 15. 

They were married on August 14, 1902, 
at the bride’s home, Bellwood, near Clinton. 

Mrs. Clayton through the years became the 
mother of four daughters and a son, Wil- 
liam L. Clayton, Jr., who died in 1910 at 
the age of 15 months. 

Inheriting her father’s penchant for pol- 
itics, she fought for the woman’s suffrage 
movement and in later years was treasurer 


President Roosevelt, 
chosen a Texas delegate at large to 
Democratic National Convention. 

After 4 successful years in organizing 
women’s Democratic clubs throughout the 
South, she was elected State Democratic 
executive committeewoman in 1940. 

After the Claytons moved to W: 
that same year, she became president of the 
Women’s Democratic Club. 

She proceecied to astound the club’s mem- 
bers by raising enough money to wipe out 
the club’s perennial indebtedness. 

Out of respect to Mrs. Clayton, the offices 
of Anderson, Clayton & Co. will close at 
noon Friday. 

Private funeral services will be held for 
Mrs. Clayton Friday morning under the di- 
rection of Settegast-Kopf. Burial will be 
in Glenwood Cemetery. 

The pallbearers will be St. John Garwood; 
of Austin, J. M. Johnson, S. M. McAshan, 
Jr., St. John Garwood, Jr., William L. Gar- 
wood, Dr. L. M. Vaughan and Jerrold D. 
O’Bryant. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Clayton - 
is survived by four daughters: Mrs. St. John 
Garwood, of Austin, Mrs. S. M. McAshan, 
Jr., Mrs. J. M. Johnson, both of Houston, 
and Mrs. Ben M. Baker, Jr.,.of Baltimore. 


Mrs. Wirttram L. CiLayton’s ConrTRIBUTIOgS 
MANY 


In the death of Mrs. William L. Clayton, 
Houston lost a distinguished citizen whose 
contributions toward its betterment were 
substantial. 

With her husband, the former Under Sec- 
retary of State and chairman of the board 
of Anderson, Clayton & Co., Mrs. Clayton 
made many gifts of a philanthropic nature. 
Among recent gifts to the city of Houston 
were 184 acres for a park in the northeastern 
part of the city and the Clayton home at 
5003 Caroline, which eventually will become 
the Cultural Center Branch of the Houston 
Public Library. Mrs. Clayton at one time 
also took an active interest in national pol- 
itics. 

Her. friends were many and all who knew 
her mourn her death. 


Mrs. W. L. CiLarrow 
Houston has lost one of its truly great 
citizens, Susan Vaughn Clayton. 
She, with her husband, W.'L. Clayton, the 
cotton king, many times proved their devo- 
tion to their city and their Nation. 
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Together they not only donated the land 
off East Texas Freeway for Clayton Homes. 
They also planned for convenience and 
service to its occupants that low-rent public 

+ on the close-in, handy 
location they furnished. 

Together they gave to Houston a 184-acre 
tract off Green’s Bayou at Green River Drive 
known as Brock Park which, when developed 
by the city, will serve Northeast Houston. 

Together, Mr. and Mrs. Clayton have ar- 
ranged for their magnificent home at 5300 
Caroline in Southwest Houston to go to the 
City Library Department after they both 
have passed away. 

But these were only the material manifes- 
tations of Mrs. Clayton’s interest in and 
concern for those she tried to help. Her 
life was a consistent record of one whose 
thoughts and actions were always outward— 
toward others and for the benefit of others. 

Whether here in Houston amid their 
friends and neighbors, or in various corners 
of the world where Anderson, Clayton & 
Co. deals in cotton, or in Washington while 
Mr. Clayton served his Nation in vital war- 
time roles, Mr. and Mrs. Clayton worked 
as a team. And so it was also with their 
many other activities and interests. 

With their other many, many friends, we 
extend to Mr. Clayton and their children 
our sympathy in the passing of Mrs. 
Clayton. 


[From the Houston Chronicle, Jan. 8, 1960] 
Private Rires CONDUCTED FOR MRS. CLAYTON 


Private funeral services for Mrs. W. L. Clay- 
ton, wife of the cofounder of the world’s 
largest cotton marketing firm, were held Fri- 
day in Houston. 

Mrs. Clayton died Thursday at her home, 
5300 Caroline, after a long illness. 

She would have been 79 on January 23. 

Mrs. Clayton’s husband, a director of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., is a former Under- 
secretary of State and a former Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. He retired in 1951 
after serving as board chairman of the firm, 
but returned to the board last year. 

FIGHTER FOR SOUTH | 


Born in Clinton, Ky., Mrs. Clayton was a 
model of the charm and grace of the old 
South and a fighter for progress of the new 
South. 

She inherited an interest in politics from 
her father, who was a member of the Ken- 
tucky Senate. 

She was educated at Marvin College in 
Clinton, Ky., and at Washington College, 
Washington, D.C. At Marvin, she was a 
classmate of Alben Barkley, who became a 
US. Senator and Vice President of the 
United States. 

Talented and known for wit and repartee, 
Mrs. Clayton, the former Miss Sue Vaughan, 
was interested particularly in drama in her 
college days. 

She and Clayton were married August 14, 
1902, at her home, Bellwood, near Clinton. 


MADE OWN MARK 


As her husband, who had started as a 
stenographer, rose in his business and Gov- 
ernment service career, she also made her 
own mark in politics and philanthropy. 

She early fought for women’s suffrage and 
was treasurer of the Harris County Suffrage 
Association. 


Later, she was known for her work for 
the poor and unfortunate. She fought for 
slum clearance. She and her husband pur- 
chased and donated the land for the Susan V. 
Clayton Homes in Houston. 

An ardent Democrat and supporter of Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt, she organized a 
— women’s movement for Roosevelt in 
1936. 
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CONVENTION DELEGATE 

She was a delegate to. the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in 1936 and was elected 
State Democratic executive committeewoman 
in 1940. 

After the Claytons moved to Washington 
in 1940, she became president of the Women’s 
National Democratic Club. 

While in Washington, she served on the 
board of directors of the Home for Incurables. 

In Houston she supported a variety of ac- 
tivities to make the lives of her fellow citi- 
zens richer and happier. She was a director 
of the Houston Museum of Fine Arts and 
did much work to raise money for its pres- 
ent building. 

Once asked why she, a Methodist, worked 
so hard for a Baptist hospital, she replied, 
“I'd work for the Hottentots if I thought they 
needed help.” 

DONATED PARK SITE 


Recently she and her husband gave Hous- 
ton 184 acres of land along Halls Bayou for 
@ park and arranged that their palatial old 
home should be used for library purposes. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Clayton is 
survived by four daughters, Mrs. St. John 
Garwood, Austin; Mrs. S. M. McAshan, Jr., 
and Mrs. J. M. Johnson, both of Houston; 
and Mrs. Ben M. Baker, Baltimore. 

Pallbearers were St. John Garwood, J. M. 
Johnson, S. M. McAshan, Jr., St. John Gar- 
wood, Jr., William L. Garwood, Dr. L. M. 
Vaughan, and Jerrold D. O’Bryant. 





Warsaw: Scene of the 48th Interparlia- 
mentary Union Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
followiag article by Dr. Franklin Dun- 
ham, Permanent Executive Secretary of 
the U.S. Group of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, is informative and accurate 
as Dr. Dunham attended the recent con- 
ference in Warsaw, the first conference 
ever held behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Interparliamentary Union is the 
oldest organization dedicated to the pro- 
motion of peace in the world. It is also 
the only organization that consists of 
elected representatives of the peoples of 
the world. 

At this time in the world’s history it 
is a matter of vital importance that the 
elected representatives be informed on 
international politics and policies, and 
that they sit down axd discuss these 
questions with their opposite numbers 
from the parliaments of the world. 

The US. Group is fortunate in having 
a Permanent Secretary of Dr. Dunham’s 
experience and knowledge to follow the 
deliberations and often to guide them 
through many complicated international 
problems and personalities. 

Warsaw: SCENE OF THE 48TH INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION CONFERENCE 

(By Franklin Dunham, permanent executive 

secretary, U.S. Group, executive secretary 

American Peace Society) 

Meeting for the first time behind the Iron 
Curtain, the Interparliamentary Union held 


o 
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its 48th conference in Warsaw, ancient city 
of the pomp and glory of medieval splendor 
now crowned with an incongruous skyscraper 
devoted to education and culture, copied 
from one of the seven almost identical struc- 
tures eretced by the Soviet in Moscow. Yet 
the ancient quarter of the city, with the 
beautiful Roman Catholic Cathedral, has 
been bravely and solidly rebuilt with loving 
hands and represents the true spirit of the 
city and indeed of Poland. No one can visit 
Warsaw without feeling the effect of this im- 
pact—its many churches crowded at all serv- 
ices, its splendid educational institutions 
overtaxed with students and its lovely parks 
and winding avenues filled with a hopeful 
people caught in the vise of East and West. 

The meetings were held in the new, mod- 
ern Sjem Building, a superb, well-appointed 
structure with all proper meeting rooms for 
efficient conduct of business. The Parlia- 
ment Room itself was just the proper size 
for a gathering of some 400 delegates: The 
building itself actually incorporates some of 
the curved walls of the previous structure 
and is just across the park from the Ameri- 
can Embassy. ° 

The 48th Conference opened with a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee on August 
25, followed by a meeting of the Council on 
August 26 and the official convening of the 
Conference sessions on August 27. 

The Honorable Harotp D. CooLrey repre- 


sents the United States on the Executive 


Committee. However, both Congressman 
Coo.trey and Senator A. S. Mike MONRONEY 
serve on the Council. The Hon. Epwarp J. 
DERWINSKI represented Congressman COOLEY 
at the executive sessions and Congressman 
DERWINSKI and former Senator Homer Fergu- 
son were US. representatives on the Council, 
until the arrival of the regular delegation. 
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At the executive meeting, applications for - | 


membership in the union came from Vene- 
zuela, New Zealand, North Viet Nam, and 
North Korea. Action on North Viet Nam 
was delayed for further investigation. Its 
current attack upon Laos, a member of the 
Interparliamentary Union, was, of course, a 
mitigating circumstance and its claims of 
qualifications were strongly opposed by Viet 
Nam, already a loyal member of the union, 
The North Korea application was never of- 
ficially received since it did not. meet the 
rules of the union in either form or sub- 
stance. Therefore, Venezuela and New Zea- 
land were unanimously fecommended and 
were subsequently elected next day by the 
Council. The Venezuela and Néw Zea- 
land delegations took their seats at the con- 
vening of the congress on August 27, thus 
bringing the membership of sovereign na- 
tions to 59. 

Representing the United States, the of- 
ficial delegation included: The Honorable 
Haroitp D. Coorey of North Carolina, Chair- 
man and President of the group, the fol- 
lowing members of the U.S. Senate: FrANcIS 
Case, of South Dakota, Frank CHurcH of 
Idaho, the Honorable J. ALLEN FrEar, Jr., of 
Delaware, and the Honorable A. S. MIKE 
Monroney, of Oklahoma. Former Senator 
Homer Ferguson of Michigan, honorary 
member of the Interparliamentary Union 
and former President of the U.S. group, 
served also with the delegation. Members of 
the House of Representatives included the 
Honorable W. Rosert Poace, of Texas, Treas- 
urer of the U.S. group and alternate on the 
Council; Mrs. KarHarine Str. Grorce, of New 
York, Chairman of the Committee on Non- 
Self-Governing Territories; Hon. E. Ross 


Apatr, of Indiana; Hon. Hate Boces, of Lous — 
isiana; Hon. Grratp R. Forp, of Michigan, 
Hon. Epwarp J. DE2wINskI, of Illinois, Hon, 
Pau. C. Jones of Missouri; Hon. Gorpon lL, 
McDonoven, of California; Hon. THappEuUSs 
M. Macurowicz, of Michigan; Hon. JosePH 
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M. Montoya, of New Mexico, Hon. D. 5S, 
Savunp, of California, and Hon. Roserr L. 
Srxzs, of Plorida. This was a total delega- 
tion of 17 Members, representing both House 
and Senate. Dr. Franklin Dunham, Perma- 
nent Executive Secrevary, accompanied the 





Mr. William Magistretti of the Department 
of State and Hon. Michael Francis Doyle, 
former Justice of the International Court at 
The Hague, acted as observers. Dr. Charles 
J. Zinn represented the Olerk of the House 
of Representatives at the meetings of the As- 
sociation of Secretaries General of Parlia- 
ments held concurrently during the con- 
ference meetings. Dr. Zinn is Law Revision 
Counsel of the House Judiciary Committee 
and is a permanent member of the Associa- 
tion. 

The President of the Interparliamentary 
Union is Dr. G. Codacci Pisanelli of Italy. 
He is technically President of the Council, 
which has as its Vice President or second in 
command, Senhor Saturnine Braga of 
Brazil. The Secretary General is André de 
Blonay of Geneva, head of the Interpariia- 
mentary Bureau at 6 Rue Constantine in 
that beautiful city where headquarters are 
located. Dr. Blonay brought his entire staff 
of 21 people to Warsaw for the Conference. 

The Conference opened with President 
Pisanelli in the chair. After the election of 
Vice Presidents of the Conference, M. Ostap 
Diuski of the Polish Parliament took the 
chair as President of the 48th Conference. 
The Honorable Harote D. CooLEY was 
elected as Vice President to represent the 
United States and the Honorable W. RopErr 
PoacE to serve as his alternate. 

The inaugural ceremony included a speech 

_of welcome by the President of the Polish 
Republic and after a short interval, the gen- 
eral debate opened on the subject of the 
Secretary General’s report. This report 
which now covers the principal develop- 
ments in international affairs over the per- 
fod of the past year is, at once, one of the 
most prodigious reports made in sum- 
marized form existing in the world. Secre- 
tary General Blonay inaugurated this type 
of report in 1955 on his accession to office 
and it was first made at the Washington, 
B.C. Conference of that year. Speaking to 
this report was Congressman THADDEUS M. 
MatTHRowicz, who opened his address in 
English but continued in Polish, since he 
lived in Poland. Congressman MacHROMIcz 
was interrupted by the President in the 
chair when he referred to the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact before World War II which 
had been followed so quickly by the in- 
vasion of Poland. The Chairman said these 
remarks would not be favorably received in 
Poland today but allowed Congressman 
Macurowicz to continue without further 
interruption. Later, Congressman CooLey, 
U.S. Chairman, accompanied by Congress- 
men MAcHROWICZ, DERWINSKI, and Poage 
laid a wreath on the graves of those Polish 
heroes who had bravely resisted that in- 
vasion. This was on the 20th Anniversary 
of this tragic event, the anniversary oc- 
curing during the days of the Conference. 

Congressman W. Robert Poace, as acting 
head of the Delegation at the opening, also 
spoke to the Secretary General's Report, 
commending the report and praising 
Poland’s resistance to arbitrary rule from 
beyond her borders. 

After the general debate, the resolutions? 
prepared by the study committees were in- 
troduced. The first resolution approving 
talks between President Eisenhower and 





+Oopies of all resolutions obtainable by 
writing: Interparliamentary Union, 1307 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington 
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Chairman Ehrushchev was passed unani- 
mously, looking forward to exchange ef 
visits between these Chiefs of State this 
year. 

The second resolution on “The Removal 
of Obstacles to World Trade” was debated 
by Senator Monroney, who had served as 
Chairman of the Economic Committee at 
Nice, as well as by Congressman Boces. The 
final resolution as passed, called for “multi- 
national assistance, specifically by means 
of long-run, low-interest loans, as well as 
by schemes leading to greater contributions 
of currencies and multilateral trade.” This 
is the Monroney plan now known as the 
International Development Association 
which is being currently organized under 
the World Bank. 

The third resolution in “Problems of In- 
ternational Security and Disarmament’ was 
discussed by Senator Casz, who has long 
been a member of the Disarmament Com- 
mittee, and who helped frame the resolu- 
tion. at Nice. It reinforces the principle 
of collective security and calls for strict 
adherence to the United Nations Charter. 
This resolution was also discussed by Con- 
gressman Forp in a glowing speech advecat- 
ing the elimination of antagonisms among 
nations and the right of every nation to re- 
main neutral if it so desires, in any dispute 
between its fellow nations. 

The fourth resolution on “The Role of 
Parliament in Protecting the Rights of the 
Individual” was presented and the United 
States was represented in the debate by 
Senator CHurcH and Congresswoman Sr. 
Grorce. Senator CHurcn effectively sup- 
ported the resolution calling for the con- 
tinued adherence to human rights as laid 
down in our Bill of Rights and Mrs. Sr. 
Grorce in a short and pointed spéech cap- 
tured the audience with her appeal to resist 
lipservice to those principles we ail hold 
dear and to which we all subscribe, 

The fifth and sixth resolutions on “Uni- 
versal Education of Youth” and the “Prob- 
lem of Education in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories” originally presented by the 
United States, and worked over at Nice, 
were presented without debate, as was the 
resolution on “Methods of Developing Inter- 
national Tourism.” The last resolution em- 
bodied the ideas of customs exchange and 
visits between peories and was heartily ap- 
proved. 

The Conference also approved the idea of 
setting up a steering committee for all fu- 
ture Conferences consisting of the President 
of the Conference, the President of the 
Council, and the vice president of the Exec- 
utive Committee with the Secretary General 
ex Officio. It also passed an amendment to 
the rules which provides explicitly that all 
applications for membership in the Union 
once reviewed by the Executive Committee 
shall be submitted to the Council, who will 
have complete responsibility for their elec- 
tion to the Union. This amendment clarifies 
previous language in the rules and makes it 
adamant that election to membership is the 
sole responsibility of the Council in which 
all member groups are represented by two 
delegates. 

The Conference, which was admirably ar- 
ranged by the Polish group, then proceeded 
to elect six new members to the Executive 
Committee. The following were elected to 
serve 4 years: Hon. Harold D. Cooley, of the 
United States, and Hon. Stefan Zolkieviski, 
of Poland; for the 3-year term, Hon. Finn 
Moe, of Norway, and Pandit Kunzru, of In- 
dia; for the l-year term, Hon, David Haco- 
hen, of Israel. The Honorable M. P. Bras- 


seau, of Belgium, was elected to serve out 
the unexpired term of Mr. Zarroug, of Sudan, 
for a 2-year period. 

It is contemplated that the Conference 
will be held in Brussels in 1961, after the 





Tokyo Conference which is now set 
tember 26—October 3, 1960. 


ing, , 

April 19-24, 1960. After the conclusion of 
the 48th Conference in Warsaw, 
Executive Committee was guest ef the So- 
viet group and the Supreme Soviet in Mos- 
cow. The Soviet Government furnished 
transportation to Moscow and invited a large 
number of delegates to accompany the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, as guests to stay various 
lengths of time in the Soviet Union. The 


19th century, where a concert of Chopin 
compositions was given, were also included. 

The U.S. delegation returned to Washing- 
ton via Berlin and Paris, where meetings 
were held with Willy Brandt, famous mayor 
of Berlin and at NATO headquarters in 
Paris, as guests of NATO Ambassador Ran- 
dolph Burgess. 
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The Supreme Court Decision in the School 
Cases , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, for the 
past several years, many of us from the 
South have been critical of the 1954 de- 
cision of the Supreme Court that under- 
took to strike down the right of the 
States to control their own tax-support- 





ed schools. We believe this decision to 


be an outrageous misconstruction and a 
monstrous distortion of the Constitution. 

Because we have dared to exercise our 
right—nay, our sacred duty—to speak 
out against a decision that we believe te 
be unwise, unjust, and unconstitutionad, 
we have been subjected to all sorts of 
vilification and abuse. 

More than 5 years have now elapsed 
since the Supreme Court undertook to 
rewrite the Constitution in terms not of 
established law and legal precedent but 
on the basis of psychological faétors. 
During that time, many nonsouthern- 
ers have taken a closer look at a decision 
that at first appeared to involve only one 
section of the country. They have dis- 
covered that the implication of this and 
other decisions goes to the heart of the 
Constitution and applies to every area 
and every person in the Nation. 

As a result, more and more responsible 
persons and publications are joining the 
rising tide of criticism of the recent 
trend of Supreme Court decisions. 

Mr, President, on last November 21 the 
Los Angeles Times, one of the Nation’s 
leading and most respected papers, pub- 
lished as its lead editorial a discussion 
of a recent critical article about the 
Court written by Prof. Henry M. Hart, 
Jr., of the Harvard Law School. His ar- 
ticle was published in the Harvard Law 
Review. 



















its own. Referring to the school deci- 
sion, the Times said: 

A classic example of the Court’s meander- 
ing into obscure reasoning was its reliance, 
in part, on the viewpoint of a European, 
hostile to our way of life, in making its 
school desegregation decision. 


The newspaper then cited the Court’s 
incredible use of a Swedish Socialist, 
Gunnar Myrdal, as one of the authorities 
for its school decision. Myrdal, the 
Times points out, holds the Constitution 
of the United States in “open contempt.” 

Mr. President, this editorial is all the 
more significant because it was pub- 
lished by a major newspaper in the home 
State of the Chief Justice who wrote the 
school decision shortly after going on 
the Court. 

Because of the importance and signifi- 
cance of this editorial, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Los Angeles Times, Nov. 21, 1959] 
THE JUSTICES AND JUSTICE 

The U.S. Supreme Court, long a target for 
criticism by concerned laymen who fear 
some of its decisions endanger our Constitu- 
tion, is now charged by one of the Court’s 
most respected students with serious inade- 
quacies. 

TALKS WITH AUTHORITY 

The latest critic to speak out is Prof. 
Henry- M. Hart, Jr., of the Harvard Law 
School. Once clerk to Justice Louis D. Bran- 
deis, Professor Hart is considered an author- 
ity on the Supreme Court’s work. 

His criticism, just published in the Har- 
vard Law Review, is described in a New York 
Times report as constituting “what is likely 
the toughest intellectual criticism the Court 
has had from one of its friends in years.” 

“Few of the Court’s opinions, far too few,” 
wrote Professor Hart, “genuinely illumine 
the area of the law with which they deal. 
Other opinions fail even by much more ele- 
mentary standards. 

“Issues are ducked which in good lawyer- 
ship and good conscience ought not to be 
ducked. Technical mistakes are made 
which ought not to be made in decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States.” 


THE COURT INDULGES 


Agreeing with two Yale law professors, 
Alexander M. Bickel and Harry H. Welling- 
ton, who said the Court is indulging too 
much in “the sweeping dogmatic state- 
ment—the formulation of results accom- 
panied by little or no effort to support them 
in reason,” Professor Hart warned: 

“It needs to be said with all possible grav- 
ity, because it is a grave thing to say, that 
these failures are threatening to undermine 
the professional respect of first-rate lawyers 
for the incumbent Justices of the Court, and 
this at the very time when the Court, 
as an institution and the Justices who sit 
on it are especially in need of the bar’s con- 
fidence and support.” 

Professor Hart believes that the legal pro- 
fession shares responsibility for the quality 
of the Supreme Court’s work. “Neither at 
the ber nor among the faculties of the law 
schools,” he said, “is there an adequate tra- 
dition of sustained, disinterested, and com- 
petent criticism of the professional quality 
of the Court's opinions.” 
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The problem which Professor Hart ana- 
lyzed in particular is the burden of work 
on the Court. His conclusion is that the 
workload is far too large and that the Court 
contributes to its own difficulty by agreeing 
to review too many cases. 

Looking beyond the problem of time and 
the large number of cases, Professor Hart 
said he believes that there must be other 
reasons for inadequacy in the Court’s opin- 
ions. In discussing a particular case, he con- 
cluded that the majority deliberately ob- 
scured what it was deciding. 


MENTAL ATTITUDE 


The “attitude of mind which permits this 
kind of obscuration,” he wrote, is a pressing 
reason for reappraising “the standards which 
the Court is setting for itself.” 

A classic example of the Court’s meander- 
ing into obscure reasoning was its reliance, 
in part, on the viewpoint of a European, hos- 
tile to our way of life, in making its school 
desegregation decision. 

Cited as one of the Supreme Court's fore- 
most authorities for the historic desegre- 
gation decision of May 17, 1954, was a book 
compiled and partly written by a Swedish 
Socialist, Gunnar Myrdal, who holds the 
United States and its Constitution in open 
contempt. 

We find it more than difficult to grasp the 
pertinence of Myrdal’s dogma in deciding a 
question of American. constitutional law. 





Municipal Interect in} an Adequate Civil 
Defense System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF > 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
-N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
my good friend, Mr. Ed E. Reid, execu- 
tive director of the Alabama League of 
Municipalities, addressed a statewide 
conference of local civil defense direc- 
tors and coordinators in Montgomery. 
Mr. Reid is well known in municipal 
circles throughout the Nation, and I be- 
lieve that his remarks concerning the 
civil defense picture will prove most in- 
teresting to my colleagues. 

I submit the following address: 


THE MoNictrpaL INTEREST IN AN ADEQUATE 
Civi. DEFENSE PROGRAM 


(By Ed E. Reid, executive director, Alabama 
League of Municipalities) 


In behalf of the municipal interests in our 
State, let me say that we appreciate the 
opportunity to take part in this annual 
meeting of civil defense directors and co- 
ordinators. For myself, I am delighted to 
have been chosen to bring you some munic- 
ipal viewpoints on the subect of civil de- 
fense. It has been asked that I speak to you 
briefly upon “The Municipal Interest in an 
Adequate Civil Defense Program.” Upon 
my arrival at this auditorium I noticed the 
number of municipal officials in attendance 
and wondered but what my message had not 
already been demonstrated more forcibly 
than I could present it in words. 

THE YEAR 1959 AGAIN BROUGHT 
DISAPPOINTMENTS 

It seems only a very short while since our 
Officials gathered here last January. with high 
hopes of finally getting down to grips with 
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civil-defense needs. Only 6 months before 
that time Congress had shown a realistic and 
practical interest in civil defense when it 
adopted Pubiic Law 85-606. Unfortunately, 
this law was not adopted early enough in the 
85th Congress to receive the appropriation 
necessary to implement its aims. You came 
together 1 year ago trusting that in 1959 
Congress would provide the funds necessary 
to make the Federal Government a full part- 
ner with the States and their local govern- 
ments in the civil-defense program. Unfor- 
tunately, our hopes, however justified, were 
shattered by drastic congressional slashes in 
the civil-defense budget. After working so 
hard, and Coming so close to the first really 
workable civil-defense alliance between the 
three layers of Government, our cities and 
towns found 1959 to be another disappoint- 
ing year.. 
OUR MUNICIPALITIES WORKED HARD 


Pollowing World War II, the cities and 
towns across the Nation realized the vital 
importance of civil defense. The terrifying 
examples of the great conflict impressed up- 
on them that isolation is to be forgotten and 
that our urban centers, the prime targets 
of war, must have preparations for the sur- 
vival of their populations in the event of 
future hostilities and, incidentially, they be- 
came more aware of their need for prepared- 
ness to meet natural disasters. With this in 
mind, organizations such as the American 
Municipal Association, the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, and the individual State muni- 
cipal associations, such as our League of 
Municipalities, have year in and year out 
placed this need before the Congress and the 
various State legislatures. 

Since your meeting here last year, a dele- 
gation of municipal officials from our League 
of Municipalities appeared before the Ala- 
bama congressional delegation in Washing- 
ton and outlined the league’s stand en civil 
defense. I would like to call your attention 
to excerpts from the policy backed by your 
Alabama cities and towns: 

“We agree with present policies which 
place the responsibility for civil defense 
jointly in the Federal Government, the sev- 
eral states and their political subdivisions, 
which call for Federal sharing in the admin- 
istrative and personnel costs of state and 
local civil defense organization. * * * 

“We urge you to support legislation pro- 
viding the funds needed to implement these 
programs. ‘ 

“We endorse the National Plan for Civil 
Defense Mobilization establishing national 
nonmilitary courses of action both to deter 
aggression and for national survival in event 
of attack. * * * 

“We hope that attention continues to be 
given to all aspects of civil defense as they 
affect our national preparedness including, 
among others the broad training program of 
OCDM staff college, assistance to all ele- 
ments of local training programs and th? 
public information program. * * * 

“We urge you members of the Alabama 
Congressional Delegation to do all in your 
power to immediately vote the appropria- 
tions needed for the complete and proper 
implementation of the provisions of Public 
Law 85-606 to provide for the full and 
proper assistance of our State and local civil 
defense efforts. 

“We commend to you the following specific 
policy recommendations: 


“That a@ much more complete and ade- 
quate financial program of civil defense 
which recognizes the urgent importance of 
protecting and defending our homeland be. 
approved by the Congress. To this end we 
recommend funds under the Federal Civil 


Defense Act which will assume 75 percent’ 


of the administrative costs of recognized 
local civil defense agencies. We further 
recommend that the Federal Government 
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assume full financial responsibility for the 
purchase and maintenance of all equipment 
primarily purchased to further the civil de- 
fense effort. 

“That the Congress of the United States 
continue laws which give to all civil defense 
agencies a high priority in the procurement 
of such Federal surplus properties as are 
necessary to the organization, maintenance, 
and operation of an effective civil defense 
and disaster program. 

“That the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of Defense adopt and en- 
force policies relating to the military and 
manpower recruitment of municipal person- 
nel which will preserve the capacity of mu- 
nicipal. government to protect its citizens 
and to discharge its national obligations for 
civil defense in case of national emergency. 

“That the Federal Government establish a 
system of issuing priorities for critical items 
in times of national emergency. A single 
agency should determine these priorities and 
the essential needs of municipalities should 
be given a preference at least equal to that 
afforded private industry. 

“That the Federal Government raise suffi- 
ecient funds to finance the construction of 
shelters in cooperation with State and local 
governments, including schools and other 
districts. A program of blast, heat and 
radiation shelters within target areas is a 
necessary addition to the present work to- 
ward fallout shelters. 

“We recommend also that the shelter pro- 
gram give proper consideration to multiple 
public uses that may be obtained so as to 
make them as self-liquidating as possible. 
We urge that adequate shelters be included 
in all new public construction and that 
standards for construction of buildings un- 
der all federally aided programs include re- 
quirements for adequate shelter spaces.” 

In addition to adopting this policy on the 
Federal scene in 1959, our league lent its 
support to the passage of legislation in the 
1959 session of our State legislature to pro- 
vide for the continuity of government in 
times of disaster or hostile attack. This ac- 
tion which we took has been taken by other 
municipal leagues and cities and towns over 
the Nation. Gentlemen, civil defense has 
definitely had the interest of our municipal 
Officials since its conception, and indications 
lead me to believe that this interest is be- 
coming more intense with the passage of 
time. 


CONTINUING NEED FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


There is a continuing need for civil de- 
fense. To put it more frankly, there is a 
growing need for civil defense. The prob- 
lems of civil defense are multiplied by the 
rapid urbanization of our Nation. When our 
people gather together and voluntarily create 
our cities and towns for a better and more 
abundant life, in doing so they create a more 
complex life. Vast networks of utilities and 
municipal services are necessary to make this 
life possible—each phase of *municipal life 
being dependent upon the other, and upon 
the proper functioning of each rests the life 
and safety of thousands.and thousands of 
our State’s people. This complexity de- 
mands preparation for emergency and pre- 
paredness for natural and hostile disaster. 
However much we might like to believe it, 
we are really no further from nor any closer 
to hostilities today than we were 12 years 
ago. The possibility remains with us, and I 
dare say that not one man in this room is 
truly satisfied that we are prepared and 
ready for such an unhoped for catastrophe. 

Tn the last decade we have learned much 
about civil defense—both good and bad. We 
have seen oivil defense oper- 


organizations 
ate with precision and effectiveness in meet- 
On the 


ing numérous natural disasters. 
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other hand, we have seen apathy and frus- 
tration displayed at practice alerts and civil 
defense drills. We must use these examples 


fense organization that will function under 
all circumstances, for it is through our mis- 
takes that we learn the most. I would ad- 
vocate putting forth more and more effort— 
with more mistakes if necessary—for 
through such activity strength will grow. 
Until civil defense is accepted by our peo- 
ple as a part of their daily lives, and rec- 
ognized as a medium of security rather than 
@ reminder of doom, we shall still be on 
the first rung of the ladder. 
HOW DO WE STAND ON CIVIL DEFENSE? 


This leads us to the question, “How do 
our cities and towns across the Nation stand 
with regard to civil defense preparedness, 


capability of preparedness, and attitude?” 


In 1958 the American Municipal Association 
made a survey of some 250 of the largest 
cities in the country touching on these 
questions. As I am sure you can predict, 
the answer generally given to preparedness 
for hostile attack was negative. Apparently, 
the larger cities are more aware of their 
need for preparation against hostilities than 
the smaller cities, but generally speaking, 
satisfaction was not a keynote. 

On the question of capability of prepared- 
ness for hostile attack, again we find a nega- 
tive answer, The survey made it abun- 
dantly clear that our cities and towns are 
financially unable to meet the demands re- 
quired to establish and maintain the or- 
ganization required to properly carry out 
the civil defense objectives. This is par- 
tially due to the tremendous outlays of 
capital funds which have been required to 
provide needed facilities for their expand- 
ing populations. At the present time our 
cities and towns across the Nation are 5 to 
10 years behind their needs for water, sew- 
age and sanitation facilities. These faciii- 
ties are of first priority merely to provide 
a safe place in which to live under no attack 
or disaster conditions. The survey reveal 
that there has been a deplorable lack of 
money interest shown by the State legisla- 
tures and that without funds from the State 
and Federal Governments the local govern- 
mental units alone cannot supply the 
answer. 

On the matter of attitude toward civil 
defense, there was a variety of description 
but the summary would indicate that local 
officials and the public generally are much 
more concerned over civil defense than their 
congressional and State legislative delega- 
tions. f 

Quite ironical was the questionnaire an- 
swer made by the No. 1 target of the Na- 
tion—Washington, D.C. It. stated: “Volun- 
teer organization nonexistent; civil de- 
fense plans in process of revision; city em- 
ployees not adequately trained; Congress’ 
financial support inadequate; city lacks leg- 
islative power to deal with civil defense 
emergency.” Since this answer was made 
Congress has acted to enact Public Law 85- 
606, and we hope that the city of Wash- 
ington is going to be better prepared—cer- 
tainly when funds needed to implement the 
statute are voted by Congress. 

To summarize our position, (1) we are not 
prepared; (2) we have learned much; (3) 
we need legislative leadership that recog- 
nizes civil defense to be a factor of vital 
importance to our Nation, just as foreign 
aid is of vital importance to the free world. 

FACTORS OPPOSING ADEQUATE CIVIL DEFENSE 

Proceeding upon the premise that our civil 
defense program is not adequate at this 
time, and that we want an adequate civil 
defense organization, we come face to face 
with the question, “How are we going to get 


opposing factors and 
Civil defense is faced with opposing factors 
in two categories: First, there is the nega- 
tive attitude of apathy, frustration, 
wishful thinking on the part of those who 
really want civil defense; and, second, there 
are the positive opponents who very strong- 
ly and ably present the viewpoint that our 
best civil defense lies in a strong offensive— 
@ powerful military force of retaliatory strik- 
ing power coupled with unlimited foreign 
aid. 

It would be useless to expect legislative 
response to action requested by half-hearted 


mediums of public information. 
more has been done toward this end by 
the launching of the first sputnik than by 
any other factor. In addition to firing the 
people with enthusiasm for civil defense, it 
is essential that definite minimums be es- 
tablished as necessary to meet the job. With 
these minimum requirements backed by 
public enthusiasm, civil defense will then be 
in a position to more skillfully meet positive 
policymakers of opposing conviction in the 
middle of the arena. 

Civil defense has this very strong point 
in its favor: Our Nation was not founded 
upon a fatalistic philosophy. Our people 
are resourceful, independent, atid defiant in 
the protection of their rights. They have 
survived under many hardships by virtue 
of a tough spirit and a tenacious desire to 
stay alive. Any person who opposes civil 
defense as futile denies the American 
heritage. Moreover, there is no need for 
those of us interested in a civil defense pro- 
gram to deny the value of foreign aid, or 
oppose it. Certainly there should be a place 
for a practical ground for the view- 
points of all factions in these fields. Like- 
wise, there should be a meeting ground for 
intelligent consideration of the demands 
made for more offensive weapons. 

PROPER ANSWER IS THROUGH ACTION 

The achievement of an adequate civil 
defense program can be had only through 
action which will stimulate legislative re- 
sponse. Unless we want a “caretaker” type 
of civil defense we must be interested 
enough to act to make it otherwise. Every 
effort must be made to correct situations 
described as apathetic, confused, fatalistic, 
indifferent, lackadaisical, passive, and inert. 
These tabs have on occasion been ascribed 
to civil defense efforts. Often they have 
not been true. Nevertheless, they hurt just 
the same. No Congressman or State legis- 
lator wishes to sponsor legislation which 
results in a fizzle—and every Co 
and every State legislator wishes to place 
his name upon legislation which the public 
recognizes as the suitable answer to its prob- 
lem. However simple these truths may be, 
we often lose sight of them. 

We of the League of Municipalities intend 
to continue our support of the policy dec- 


appointments happen quite frequently in 


appropriate 
ing civil defense needs. 
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Retirement of Lee Wooden as President of 
Oregon State Rural Electric Coopera- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most useful and outstanding 
citizens of my native State is Lee 
Wooden, of Jewell, Oreg., who has re- 
cently retired after many years as presi- 
dent of the Oregon State Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. Countless farm 
families in Oregon enjoy the blessings 
and comforts of electricity because of the 
effective leadership of Lee Wooden, who 
is a man of warm human friendliness 
and humanitarian instincts. I salute 
him for his accomplishments and for his 
personal popularity. 

In the Northwest Ruralite for Jan- 
uary 1960, Mr. Henry Alderman, editor 
of that monthly publication, has paid 
tribute to Lee Wooden and to Mr. 
Wooden’s able successor, A. R. Teater, of 
Post, Oreg. At the annual meeting 
which elected Mr. Teater, Lee Wooden 
was accorded a standing ovation for his 
long and tireless service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from Northwest 
Ruralite, entitled “Wooden Takes Bow,” 
be published in the Appendix of the 
Recorpv for the information of my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wooven Takes Bow 

For the first time in 8 years, the Oregon 

Rural Electric Cooperative Association has a 





president. 
At the association’s annual meeting a 
couple of weeks ago, he told the group’s 
nominating committee not to select him 


again. 

His friends made him honorary president 
for life, gave him a standing ovation and 
gave him a valuable gift. 

Mr. Wooden got to his feet and said: 
“I’m not sure I can say much now except 
thanks.” . 

Later he apologized for “losing my self 
control.” 

A day or two later he dropped into the 
Ruralite office. “I think,” he said, “that a 
State association is stronger if many of its 
members participate in its affairs. I like to 
see turnover in governing boards. We have 
often been handicapped by not having 
enough people who can devote a lot of time 
to such things as legislation. The answer 
is to split the work up as much as possible.” 

In age, Mr. Wooden is well into his seven- 
ties. He has been a pioneer in Oregon rural 
electrification. He has held many unpaid 
positions of public trust in his home county 
and he deserves the thanks of all cooperators 
for having faithfully done the very best he 
knew how. 

Oregon statewide’s new president is A. R. 
Teater, a highly successful central Oregon 
rancher and businessman. Mr. Teater has 
been president of his own local electric co- 
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operative for a number of . His judg- 
ment and ability have been well demcn- 
strated. 

Oregon cooperatives are fortunate in hav- 
ing two such men available for leadership. 





Nixon Meets the Challenge 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include three editorials of recent pub- 
lication, from different areas of the Na- 
tion, the continuity of which point out 
that the Vice President has boldly cut 
the Gordian knots of each situation 
which have confronted him in recent 
months. 

We can expect him to meet each chal- 
lenge during the coming year with equal 
vigor and tact, culminating in his secur- 
ing the nomination and eventually van- 
quishing any foe for the Presidency. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Dec. 27, 1959] 
ROCKEFELLER WITHDRAWS 


Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York, who 
has been very busy acting like a presidential 
candidate, has announced his withdrawal 
from a race he never formally entered. He 
says that his swings around the country 
have convinced him that those who will con- 
trol the Republican national convention do 
not want a fight made against Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarp NIxon. 

In the interests of party harmony, Rocke- 
feller stated, he will abandon the “massive 
struggie” which would result if he were to 
enter presidential preference primaries. 
Nor, he added, would he consider nomina- 
tion as Vice President. 

Thus the governor has left the field to 
Nixon, and his decision seems to be final 
and irrevocable. He says that it is, and the 
only thing that could possibly change it— 
@ spontaneous and overwhelming draft by 
the party—seems out of the question. - 

We believe that Mr. Rockefeller has read 
the political portents correctly and has dis- 
covered that there was no broad popular 
sentiment in support of his candidacy. He 
was the only possible challenger to Mr. 
Nrxon and his withdrawal makes the nomi- 
nation, and election, of the Vice President 
as close to a certainty as the uncertain world 
of politics provides. 

The Democrats have a sorry crew of candi- 
dates, most of whom would be plausible as 
nominees for Vice President in an off year 
but they have no one who looks and acts 
like a possible President. Nor has the Demo- 
eratic party any issue which would 
conviction. Its spokesmen admit that the 
Eisenhower record on peace and prosperity 
is virtually unassailable, and whoever rides 
the donkey into next year’s election will be 
restricted to trying to make the_ best of 
fringe issues, such as farm discontent and 
easy money. 

No one in our political history has been 
better trained for the task of serving as 
President than Mr. Nrxon. He has been the 
most active Vice President the country has 
known. He has had legislative experience 
in both House and Senate, has filled in for 
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Mr, Eisenhower during the President’s ill- 
nesses, and, extensive travel and 
participation in all the high councils of the 
administration, is intimately acquainted 
with world affairs and all the workings of 
government. His preparation is unique and 
the people are fortunate that he is avail- 
able. 

Mr. Nixon will have behind him a united 
party. Mr. Rockefeller promises that he 
will give what assistance he can to the 
party, its nominees, and its program. In 
these circumstances, Mr. Nixon can 100k 
forward confidently to next November’s 
decision. 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, Jan. 5, 1960] 
Nrxon’s STATURE GROWS 
(By C. L. Dancey) 


The steel settlement, with Vice President 
Nrxon playing a prominent role, is bound 
to strengthen Nixon as the Republican 
presidential candidate, and to increase the 
growing public picture of him as a man of 
real weight and substance—right or wrong. 

The real pressures on both industry and 
the union existed before Mr. Nixon entered 
the scene. As we pointed out when Taft- 
Hartley was invoked, neither the steel com- 
panies nor the union could afford another 
industrywide shutdown in January. 

To do so would be to throw the whole 
principle of collective bargaining on the 
counter before a jittery election-year Con- 
gress sitting in short term. The only pos- 
sible result would have been some form of 
Government control. This would supplant 
collective bargaining, the union mainstay, 
and might have: become the beginning of 
the end of unions as we know them now. 

At the same time, Government control 
would be the worst thing that could happen 
to the private steel industry as well. So 
both sides had powerful reasons to settle. 

This was so plain that we did not hesi- 
tate to say they would settle early in the 
new year, and there would never be a re- 
newal of that strike. 

Now that it has come to pass with Mr. 
Nrxon playing a big part, we must still, in 
all honesty, recognize that the forces existed 
with or without Nixon. 

Whether he was responsible or not—and 
whether this proves to have been a wise 
settlement or not—the fact remains that 
Nrxon took part in using these forces to 
get the settlement and that he won the 
praise and obvious respect in the process 
of both the steel bosses and the steelworkers’ 
president. 

‘That doesn’t hurt him as a candidate for 
President. 

KENNEDY and others may try hard to 
ridicule and downgrade the job of Vice 
President, saying, in effect, they wouldn't 
take it on a bet. But they are swimming 
against the tide and trying to minimize the 
job for obvious reasons, and facts are facts. 
In the past few months the Vice President's 
actions have been turning points in both the 
biggest international crisis and the biggest 
domestic erisis. 

A new dimension has most certainly been 
added to this job. It has become the key 
job, short of the White House, in the United 
States and it is going to become increasingly 
hard to ignore that fact—or pretend it isn't 
50. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Jan. 7, 
1960] 


Nrxon AND THE Lasor Votre 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

A month ago Democrats would have 
Taughed in your face if you had been so 
brash as to suggest that Vice President 
RicHarD M, Nixon, as a Republican presi- 
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dential nominee, would have any material 
labor support. Within that month, however, 
two things of major importance to the Vice 
President and his presidential chances have 
come to pass, The first was the withdrawal 
of Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York 
from the contest for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination of 1960. A second was 
the settlement of the long-drawn-out and 
costly steel strike, largely through the lead- 
ership of the Vice President. This settle- 
ment has been acclaimed by President David 
J. McDonald of the Steelworkers Union as 
the best the workers have ever achieved, 
which would be no small boost for Mr. Nixon 
in itself. But aside from that the half-mil- 
lion steelworkers, by the settlement, have 
been spared the agony of going on strike 
again, which they might have done had 
there been no strike settlement by January 
26, when the injunction under the Taft- 
Hartley Act was to have expired. Now the 
workers have a contract covering the next 
2% years. The workers and their wives are 
not likely to forget that fact when next 
November rolls around, Nor are they likely 
to forget that Mr. Nrxon played a full part 
in bringing about the agreement. 

As a matter of fact, some of the labor 
leaders, as well as the rank-and-file workers, 
are taking a second look at the political 
scene, Many of them see labor employed at 
higher wages than ever before under the 
present Republican administration, with 
prospects for plenty of work during the 
coming year. 

In addition, many of them have not been 
satisfied with the work of the Democratic 
Congress. Some of them still resent bitterly 
the passage of the Kennedy-Griffin-Landrum 
labor bill in its final form in the past ses- 
sion of this Democratic-controlled Congress. 
They also are not satisfied with the Demo- 
cratic Congress because it has failed to put 
through other legislation which they had 
considered promised to them when they 
helped to roll up a sweeping Democratic vic- 
tory in the 1958 congressional elections. 


DEMOCRATS CAN’T ATTACK 


The Nixon coup arising from the settle- 
ment of the steel strike, which removes from 
the list of probabilities and possibilities a 
recurrence of heavy unemployment and an- 
other serious recession during 1960 cannot 
be attacked by the Democrats directly if they 
wish to retain the good will of the steelwork- 
ers and other unionists. Senator Lynpon 
JOHNSON, of Texas, majority leader of the 
Senate, has taken one line of attack, how- 
ever—that the settlement of the strike should 
have been brought about. by strong Govern- 
ment pressures. long before and that the 
steelworkers thus would have escaped many 
payless weeks. But in view of the adamant 
attitude of both sides, labor and manage- 
ment, it is doubtful that such a compromise 
could have been effected sooner. 

Also from anti-Nixon and pro-Democratic 
camps come predictions that under the so- 
called NIxon settlement steel prices will rise, 
causing inflation and further increase in the 
cost of living and devaluation of the dollar. 
It still remains to be seen, however, ‘whether 
steel prices will be increased—certainly be- 
fore the election this year. The actual wage 
increases provided in the new steel contracts 
do not begin until December 1 next, although 
the so-called fringe benefits, including the 
payment by the companies of the whole cost 
of insurance for the workers, become ef- 
fective immediately. 

The steel companies may find.it possible 
to withhold price increases. Certainly, they 
will be wise to do so. For if they rush into 
price increases, starting another wage-price 
spiral, they may find themselves in hot water. 
And they, as well as labor, must be aware 
that if prices go too high, the general public 
will not buy steel products, and also foreign 
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competition will take much of their market 
away, not only abroad but also in this 
country. . 

ACTED AGAINST DANGER 

It seems unlikely that Vice President Nixon 
would have been brought into any program 
that was likely to bring about greatly in- 
creased inflation. It is certain, however, that 
he could easily grasp the great danger to the 
country and its economy if another prolonged 
battle between the steel companies and work- 
ers had arisen. And he acted accordingly. 

It appears at present that it is the Demo- 
crats, not the Republicans, who must make 
their peace with organized labor. A con- 
tinuation of the steel strike might have 
wrecked any chance of the GOP winning the 
presidential election next November. If the 
Congress had been forced to take drastic 
action to halt a resumed steel strike, even 
though the control of Congress is ledged in 
Democratic hands, the workers probably 
would have placed the blame for such action 
on the shoulders of the Republicans who 
control the executive branch of Government. 
That branch—with the President at its 
head—-is usually the target of disgruntled 
voters. 

It is being suggested that Governor Rocke- 
feller is still angling for a draft by the 
Republicans as their presidential nominee 
next July. The preserit added strength in 
the hands of Mr, Nrxon pushes any such pos- 
sibility further into the background, It will 
be recalled that the New York Governor, as 
soon as President Eisenhower left the coun- 
try on his 22,000-mile trip to three conti- 
nents in December, came forward with a 
suggestion that the Vice President should 
use his influence to settle the steel strike. 
That Mr. Nixon has done—and indeed, at 
the time of Mr. Rockefeller’s suggestion, Mr. 
Nrxon was already at work on the problem. 

As things now stand, it will be difficult for 
the Democrats to convince the voters that 
Mr. Nixon is antilabor. 





Resolution of the Mayors’ Association of 
Southern Illinois, Inc., Relative to Area 
Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
mayors of southern Illinois recently met 
at Mt. Vernon, Ill., and passed a resolu- 
tion endorsing the principle of the area 
redevelopment bill which I had the 
honor of introducing last year, which 
was passed by this body, and which is 
now pending before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I ask unanimous consent 
that the body of the resolution be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“RESOLUTION OF THE Mayors’ ASSOCIATION 
oF SOUTHERN ILLINo!s, INC. 

“Whereas the mayors of southern Illinois 
are in convention assembled at Mount Ver- 
non, Ill.; on this 22d day of December 1959 for 
the p of discussing problems of 
mutual interest to the cities and communi- 


ties which form the southern Illinois area; 
and 
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“Whereas the said mayors are deeply con- 
cerned with the economic conditions in their 
various cities and communities and in the 
southern Illinois area; and 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
said mayors that approximately 30,000 em- 
ployable persons are now unemployed in the 
southern Illinois area, and that the cost 
to government by way of unemployment 
compensation, township relief, and other 
governmental aid amounts to approximately 
$45 million per year, this sum for the south- 
ern Illinois area alone; and. 

“Whereas the southern Illinois area is 
considered an area of chronic unemploy- 
ment by the U.S. Government; and 

“Whereas the southern Illinois area is not 
in a good competitive position with the 
wealthier cities and communities elsewhere 
and with better economic conditions; and 

“Whereas inquiries are made from time 
to time by industrial concerns with refer- 
ence to locating in southern Illinois, and 
although every effort is exerted by local 
communities and individuals, the lack of 
financial aid to those concerns prevents lo- 
cation in southern [linois; and 

“Whereas the mayors of southern Illinois 
believe that. they have a solution to this 
depressed economic situation, the solution, 
however, not being one of drastic propor- 
tions, but a reasonable progressive and eco- 
nomically soup solution to the problem; 
and 

“Whereas the mayors of southern Illinois 
believe that if new industry could be located 
in southern Illinois, that the economic bur- 
den to government would be practically 
eliminated or greatly reduced, in that the 
aforesaid 30,000 unemployed persons would 
be employed and would, therefore, in foct, 
contribute to government at all levels by 
way of taxes, thus creating a new source of 
governmental revenue, heretofore not exist- 
ing; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Mayors’ Association of 
Southern Illinois,’ Inc., in convention as- 
sembled, at Mount Vernon, Ill., this 22d day 
of December A.D. 1959, as follows: 

1. That the United States, through its 
agency or agencies or other appropriate 
means ‘provide for loans to the extent of 
100 percent or insure such loans made by 
private financial institutions to persons or 
corporations with approved credit risks, for 
the purpose of establishing new industry by 
way of new construction or by way of exist- 
ing facilities, said loans to be for a duration 
of at least 20 years and to bear a reasonable 
rate of interest. 

“2. That the approval of credit risks in 
this behalf be determined by the United 
States Government. 

“3. That persons or corporations receiving 


' said loans and responsible for the establish- 


ment of new industry be allowed to depreci- 
ate their real estate investment within a 
period of 5 years. 

“4, That privtae financial institutions mey 
be encouraged to make the aforesaid loans as 
may be established and insured by the 
United States, but, that in the alternative, if 
private capital is not available, that provi- 
sion be made for obtaining loans directly 
from the United States. 

“5. That ind be otherwise encouraged 
to establish in the southern Illinois area, and 
that the aforesaid system and plan for mak- 
ing loans be continued for so long a time as 
the various cities and communities in the 
southern Illinois area are considered to be 
areas of chronic unemployment, 

“6. That the is instructed to 
mail copies of this resolution to Senators 
Eucenk McCarry, Vance Harrmse, Senators 
DovucLas and Dirksen, of Illinois, and Con- 
gressmen Gray and SuHrecey, of Illinois, 

“Passed by the Mayors’ Association of 
Southern Illinois, Inc., at Mount Vernon, IIl., 
this 22d day of December, A.D. 1959. 
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“Approved the president of the Mayors’ 
Association Sr lmntare Milinois, Inc., and b 
mayors whose tures are herein- 


“Approved 
“K. New. THURMOND, 
“President 
“Attest: 
“Frep HENDERSON, 
“Secretary.” 
Otis Lamar, Rosiclare, Ill; O. D. Fiatt, 


Buckner, Ill.; Wm. Cunningham, Pinckney- 
ville, Iil.; Curtis Taylor, Mounds, Ill.; Carl 
Streuter, Okawville, [ll.; Harold Stephenson, 
Sesser, Ill.; E. A. Prudent, Zeigler, fil.; Walter 
Shipp, Centralia, Ill.; Russell M. Parkinson, 
Coulterville, Ill.; R. E. Vermillion, Sparta, 
Til; Ronald Hampton, Christopher, Il.; Virgil 
T. Baily, Mount Vernon, Il; Detrich Hel- 
mers, Chester, Ill; Howard Lewis, Benton, 
Ill.; K. Neil Thurmond, Johnston City, Il. 

The f resolution also approved, in- 
dividually, by the undersigned chambers of 
commerce: 

Goffrey Hughes, Southern Illinois, Inc.; 
E. J. Gregory, Benton, [ll.; James Parker, 
Johnston City, Ill.; Buford L. Mabery, Sparta, 
Ti; J. R. Miles, Chamber Indian Commis- 
sion, Coulterville, Ill.; H. B. Brayfield, Sesser, 
Til.; M. Huie, Christopher Area Betterment 
Association, Christopher, Ill.; Leo. J. McLean, 
Chester, Ill. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it will 
be noted that the mayors suggest cer- 
tain amendments to the bill, which I 
commend to the attention of the House 
of Representatives. 

It is interesting te observe that the 
resolution was signed, apparently, by 
every member of the conference of 
mayors, of both political parties, and 
that it was also approved, individually, 
by a number.of chambers of commerce. 

I may add that in a hearing which the 
Senate Committee on Unemployment 
held in West Frankfort, Tll., on Decem- 
ber 17, 1959, the chambers of commerce 
of Cairo and of Herrin also expressed 
their endorsement of the specific bill on 
area redevelopment. 





The Late Richard M. Simpson 
SPEECH 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of RicHarp M. Smwpson comes as 
a great shock to all of us who have had 
the privilege through the years to enjoy 
his warm and loyal friendship. 

I met Dick Srmpson when I first came 
to Congress at the beginning of 82d Con- 
gress. We became very close and warm 
friends. 

.Dick was a man of stalwart character, 
high integrity, and strong convictions. 
He had the courage of his convictions 
and would fight for what he thought was 
right. Yet, he was always kind and 
courteous and accerded those who dis- 
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agreed with him the right of their con- 
victions. 

He was an able Congressman, and had 
the respect and love of his colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle.. He was never 
narrowminded or petty. He was de- 
voted to the service of his community, 
State and Nation. Perhaps it was his 
zeal in trying to serve his constituents 
to the best of his ability that hastened 
his death. The better you knew Dick 
Simpson, the better you loved him; he 
was indeed a wise and sympathetic coun- 
selor. 

My life has been enriched, and I am 
eternally grateful for having known 
Dick SIMPSON. 





Opposition to High Interest Rate Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a lucid and 
persuasive argument against present 
high interest rate policies that is car- 
ried in the current issue of Rural Elec- 
trification. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the ReEcorp as 
follows: 

RvuRAL ELECTRIFICATION 
REA AND TIGHT MONEY POLICY 


For months now we have been besieged 
with warnings that the high-interest, tight- 
money policy must be imposed on REA. 

President Eisenhower, himself, came to our 
annual meeting last February to tell us this. 
Since then, the Director of the Budget, the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Administra- 
tor of REA have been bringing up rein- 
forcements. 

To date each of the battles against the 
high-interest, tight-money policy has been 
lost, one by one—veterans, Farmers Home, 
Farm Credit, housing, and so on. 

At some point we as consumers must make 
astand. We need a call to arms to rally all 
those who are hurt by the usurious high 
interest. 

Such a call was sounded at the recent re- 
gion IX meeting when the rural electric sys- 
tems’ delegates resolved: “That we, as a seg- 
ment of the population concerned with the 
welfare of the entire population, recognize 
that these unsound money policies are a 
threat not only to our rural electrification 
program, but to the economic stability of the 
communities we serve and to the whole 
country, and must be corrected before our 
program and the economy are mere seriously 
hurt.” 

Similar resolutions were adopted in re- 
gions III and VII. 

“The drive to raise REA interest rates is no 
isolated undertaking. It’s part of a delib- 
erate, carefully calculated national policy. 
It is part of the Government-sponsored, 
high-interest, tight-money policy. 

If this national policy continues to sweep 
the country unchallenged, we can be almost 
certain that it will be imposed upon REA 
no matter what the effects, and no matter 
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how the rural electrification program may 
be hampered or damaged as a result. 

What do we want to do about this situa- 
tion. 

We can see all around us the harm that 
high-interest rates are having upon con- 
sumers generally, and that includes all of 
us along with the farmer, the laboring man, 
the housewife, the small businessman, the 
homebuilder, the student, the car buyer, 
and, in fact, everyone who has to buy or 
borrow. We are being forced to pay billions 
@ year extra in interest costs for goods and 
services without getting any extra goods and 
services. In other words, we are forced to 
pay billions in tribute to persons unknown 
to most of us. 


INTEREST ON U.S. DEBT 


Let’s look at the extra interest cost of 
running the Federal Government. In 1959, 
the high-interest, tight-money policy in- 
creased the cost of carrying the Federal debt 
by $1.4 billion Over 1958. Compared to 
1952, the increase is $4 billion. 

Imagine what might have been done with 
these extra billions in the way of reduced 
taxes, new resource projects, space vehicles, 
or better education for our children. 

The total amount required in this year’s 
Federal budget for interest on the debt has 
grown to $9 billion. This is greater than 
the entire Federal budget prior to World 
War II. ‘It is the second largest item in 
the budget; only the huge national defense 
expenditures come higher. It is larger than 
the combined total for aid to housing and 
business plus spending or investment on 
labor, welfare, education, dams, rivers and 
harbors. 

It is startling that in 1 year we are pay- 
ing nearly three times as much in interest as 
we lent under REA in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Put it another way. , The annual in- 
terest cost is big enough to build two TVA’s 
a@ year. 

The cost is growing. In the next year, 
Uncle Sam is going to have to borrow about 
$100 billion, ‘most of it refinancing. Under 
the high-interest policy, we will be replac- 
ing low-interest obligations with high- 
interest obligations. And every time we 
raise the interest rate one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent, we will add another quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars to our tax bill. 


INTEREST ON PRIVATE DEBT 


The Federal debt, of course, is only a part 
of the picture. Consumers, business con- 
cerns, farmers, States, municipalities, schools, 
and many other private institutions need 
loans to function, and the interest rates 
they have to pay are strongly affected by 
whatever rates Uncl~ Sam establishes. 

Because of the Federal Government's high- 
interest, tight-money policy, these borrow- 
ers are having to pay this year a total of $8 
to $10 billion more in annual interest 
charges than they would have had to pay at 
rates in effect previously. 

Everyone has to help pay this toll, directly 
or indirectly. This includes rural electric 
cooperatives which have to buy wholesale 
power and other supplies and services, Also 
included are those rural electric consumers 
who have to finance purchases of electrical 
appliances and equipment. 

Rural electric consumers who plan to build 
homes will find they have to pay higher in- 
terest rates. A homebuilder prior to the 
tight-money policy could have obtained a 
$10,000 FHA loan at 4 percent for a 25-year 
period. Today the same loan calls for an 
interest rate of at least 5% percent and the 
potential electric consumer is also likely to 
have to pay finder’s fees or discounts in 
addition—all of them interest costs under 
other names. 

Farmers on your lines are finding they have 
to put more of their shrinking income into 
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higher interest charges. Most of the land 
banks have raised their rates on loans to 
farmers to 6 percent, the legal limit. Many 
PCA’s are now charging 7 percent or more 
on new, loans. Farmers Home loans have 
higher rates than previously. 

UP AND UP IT GOES 


The Wall Street Journal recently described 
the vicious cycle in this way: “A 5-percent 
interest rate on U.S. Government obliga- 
tions cannot exist in a vacuum; it will have 
its effect on interest rates for all other types 
of borrowing, from the capital investment 
of business to the personal borrowings of 
individuals to buy homes, cars and house- 
hold goods. 

If the tight-money and high-interest rate 
issue. were an uncontrollable natural 
phenomenon, there would be little we could 
do but bear it. This is not the case. These 
monetary policies are manmade. And they 
are made deliberately by the Government’s 
top command, including the Secretary of the 
Treasury. and the Federal Reserve Board. 

Representative WrichtT PaTMAN, vice 
chairman of the Joint Economic Committee, 
has this to say: “The Fed (Federal Reserve 
Board) controls the amount of money and 
credit in the banking system—and controls 
the level of interest rates in the whole eco- 
nomic system—mainly by buying or selling 
Government securities.” 

Just what is this high-interest program 
accomplishing? Are we heading into an- 
other 1929, or are we avoiding one? 

The tight-money policy has been heralded 
as a defense against inflation, but the cost 
of living is right now at the highest point 
in history. . 

The November cost-of-living index just 
made public is one in a series of 7 monthly 
increases recorded in the last 8 months— 
seven increases in 8 months. As inflation 
medicine, this policy is poison. 

In any case, how can higher interest rates 
combat inflation? We know that higher 
interest rates increase costs without in any 
way increasing output. Nothing could be 
more inflationary. 

WHO BENEFITS? 


So, what are the benefits from this high- 
interest, tight-money policy which appears 
to be so bankrupt from the standpoint of 
the taxpayer, the consumer, the farmer, and 
most other citizens? 

The Wall Street Journal reports that New 
York City banks expect to realize a 25-30 
percent increase in net operating earnings 
for the third quarter of 1959, compared to 
the year before. Why? A “climbing volume 
of loans at higher interest rates.” 

Most of the Government’s $9-billion in- 
terest payments will go to the Nation’s 
banks. They are the largest single group 
holding Government securities. 

Bank profits, reports the Federal Reserve, 
have jumped 135 percent in the past 10 years. 
HOW WILL AN REA RATE INCREASE HELP? 

The foregoing outlines the high-interest, 
tight-money policy that the Administration 
now wants to impose on REA. The rural 
electrics, they say, should ask for the op- 
portunity to join the high-interest club as 
a public relations gesture. 

But is this a good course from the view- 
point of either the rural electric member 
or the consumer generally? 

Would not the rural electrics perform a 
greater service to their own members, farm- 
ers, veterans and all consumers by leading 
a backs-against-the-wall fight—which it is— 
to reverse the whole confiscatery policy? 
Wouldn’t we be doing more for our public 
relations, and ourselves, by helping replace 
the Big Bankers Monetary Policy with a 
People’s Monetary Policy? 
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All of us in the rural electrification pro- 
gram have a big stake in finding the solu- 
tion to the inflationary high-interest, tight- 
money problem. 

We must urge Congress to take positive ac- 
tion to stop any more interest rate increases 
and to roll back the intreases the tight- 
money policy has already made. 

We must urge Congress to do something 
about the monetary policy-makers in the 
Government. For example, the Federal Re- 
serve Board which has such trenmendous 
power over money and credit is completely 
banker-dominated. There ought to be rep- 
resentatives of agriculture, small business, 
labor and consumers on this Board. They 
are not there now. 

We must plan an all-out mobilization of 
our own members and likeminded consum- 
ers in each of our communities. There are 
many who want policies keyed to the needs 
of the consumer rather than the money 
lender. We have helped to stem tides before 
and, together, we can help stop this one. 





Raising the Philippine Quota in the Next 
Revision of the Sugar Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 1956 
amendments of the Sugar Act the Phil- 
ippines alone received no increase in 
quota. It is hoped that in the present 
Congress when consideration is given 
to a further extension of the act more 
equitable provision for the Philippine 
sugar producers will be made. 

Indeed such action in behalf of the 
Philippines has been promised. When 
the President signed the law in 1956 ex- 
tending the Sugar Act for 4 years, he 
expressly indicated that when new 
amen diaents were being prepared at the 
conclusion of the present act, consid- 
eration should be given to increasing 
the Philippine share of U.S. sugar con- 
sumption. A press release to this effect 
was issued on May 29, 1956, which I 
take the liberty of quoting in full: 

May 29, 1956. 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ; 

I have today approved H.R. 7030, to amend 
and extend the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

In addition to extending the Sugar Act 
for 4 years, the bill restores to the domestic 
areas the right to supply 55 percent of this 
country’s increased requirements of sugar. 
The amendments also permit foreign coun- 
tries to supply as much as they have been, 
plus 45 percent of the increases in our re- 
quirements. These increases will be most 
important relatively for the countries that 
heretofore have been minor suppliers. 

It was not considered feasible to recom- 
mend an increase in the Philippine quota 
at this time. I believe, therefore, that when 
new amendments are being prepared at the 
conclusion of the present act, consideration 
should be given to allowing the Philippines 
to share in: increased consumption, as is 
now provided for other foreign countries 
by this bill. 
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or 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
asked unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
a talk by Earl L. Butz, dean of agricul- 
ture, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
His subject was “The New Look in Agri- 
culture.” : 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in.the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Tue New Loox In AGRICULTURE 


(By Earl L. Butz, dean of agriculture, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.) 


The most constant thing about our so- 
ciety is change. Ours is a dynamic society. 
Change is the law of progress. This is es- 
pecially true of modern American agricul- 
ture. Those who process our food and fiber 
are also swept along in the same swift 
current of change. 

Adjustments which have occurred in agri- 
cultural production and- marketing during 
the past 10 years have been phenomenal. 
Still greater changes lie ahead. 

The advances we will experience in the 
next decade will be unparalleled in Ameri- 
can agriculture. It is possible that a genera- 
tion hence agricultural historians will refer 
to the 1950’s as the “decade of the scientific 
breakthrough.” eet 

Never before in history has the future been 
sO near as now. Research and education are 
shortening the time span of progress. We 
shall occupy rinkside seats in scientific and 
technological developments during the next 
decade equivalent to changes which our 
fathers took a generation to accomplish,, 

Adjustments have always had to be made 
in American agriculture. But because these 
adjustments in previous generations were 
spread through several decades, farm fami- 
lies were able pretty well to take them in 
their stride. Today the agricultural revolu- 
tion is advancing with such rapidity that 
farm families and rural communities often 
find it difficult to make the kind of economic 
and sociological adjustments that are re- 
quired. This is equaily true for agricultural 
businesses. : 

Growth is always painful Economic and 
sociological changes in our way of living 
have always been difficult. The present ad- 
justment is no exception. It is not easy for 
farm families to change their methods of 
production, their scale of operation, or even 
to shift vocations. It is more difficult for a 
farm family to shift vocations than for an 
industrial worker. However, farm sons and 
daughters, as well as farmers themselves, 
have been shifting to non-farm vocations in 
this country for generations. It was in this 
manner that industrial America grew. Only 
the rapidity of the present shift is new. 

The impact df these agricultural deve. 
ments on farming itself, on community life, 
and on food processing and distribtuion is 
tremendous. These are days when farmers 
and businessmen alike, like Alice in Wonder- 
land, have to “run like the dickens just to 
stay where they are.” 

WHAT wit BE THE IMPACT OF THESE CHANGES? 


logical changes under five headings. 








to younger hands. 

Total investment per farm in the United 
States now averages more than $40,000. This 
includes a lot of small part-time or subsist- 
ence farms. Investment per commercial 
farm is much higher. It is not uncommon 
for family commercial farms in the Corn 
Belt, for example, to have a total investment 
in excess of $100,000. 

Investment per worker is growing rapidly. 
Only 15 years ago, the average U.S. farm had 
about $3,500 invested in land and equip- 
ment for each farm worker. Today that fig- 
ure is over $16,000 per worker. On many 
commercial family farms the investment per 
worker runs up to $50,000 or higher. This 
compares with an average investment per 
industrial worker of around $14,000. This 
means it takes three to four times as much 
capital investment to create one agricul- 
tural job on many of our family commer- 
cial farms as it does to create a typical in- 
dustrial job in our cities, 

As agricultural ecience continues to ad- 
vance, it is inevitable that the business units 
in agriculture will get bigger and bigger 
with still larger amounts of capital required. 
This trend cannot be stopped. Nor should 
it be. We must adjust our farm institu- 
tions and our farmi programs to it, so as to 
capture such benefits as will flow from it. 

Machines will continue to displace men on 
our farms. We will produce more with fewer 
farms and with fewer workers than at pres- 
ent. 

This is not a new trend. It has been going 
on far decades. 

2. The number of farms will decrease. 
At the present time we have about 4.6 mil- 
lion farm units in the United States. 
Silghtly less than 2 million of these are what 
we commonly call commercial family farms. 
The remainder are in effect part-time or 
quasi-subsistence farms. They contribute 
relatively little to the commercial flow of 
food and fiber in this country. Indeed, the 
top 2 million of our farms produce approx- 
imately 90 percent of all food and fiber en- 
tering into commercial trade. 

The other 2 million plus farm units, al- 
though classified in agriculture, are operated 
by farm people who really need more oppor- 
tunity to improve their situation either 
through enlargement of the individual farm 
business or through additional employment 
off the farm. Many of these people are so 
situated that the solution to their problem 
must ultimately be found outside of agricul- 
ture. 

We must help the marginal farmer and the 
operator of an undersized acreage to become 
a better and more efficient farmer, or to find 
opportunity in other fields where he is better 
suited and where his income opportunities 
are larger. 

There are some people who just weren’t 
cut out to be farmers, just as other people 
don’t make successful machinists, carpen- 
ters, or salesmen. 

It is not at all coldblooded to suggest to a 
farmer that he seek other employment or 
that he supplement his farm income with 
an off-the-farm job if he can’t make a good 
living in farming. It is really coldblooded 
to attempt through legislative programs to 
keep him tied to a farm which everyone 
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knows is inadequate to provide a decent liv- 
ing for himself and his family. People in 
other jobs and in other professions take this 
kind of healthy competition in their stride. 
And they usually improve their lot in life. 
Many low income farmers can and will do 
the same if they are given the opportunity, 
and if the politicians will stay out of their 
hair. 


In many areas of the country, there is a 
job waiting in industry, a job with good 
pay, for the farmer who finds that farming 
is not his long suit. And if his children 
want to go into engineering, into medicine, 
into teaching, or into the skilled crafts in 
the city, they can be sure that a position 
awaits them when they finish school. There 
is no dishonorable about this kind of 
vocational shift. It’s been taking place ever 
since the founding of the nation. Without 
it, our high level of living would have been 
impossible. We would have been a nation 
of peasants, with each family tied to its 
sMall acreage of land. We would have ad- 
vanced little beyond the current status of 
major agrarian populations in the Near East 
and the Far East. 

In 1910 we had 32 million people on farms, 
representing 35 percent of our total popula- 
tion. In 1940 we had 30 million people on 
farms, but only 23 percent of our total popu- 
lation. At the present time the number of 
people on farms is down to about 21 million, 
or 11 percent of our total population. It has 
been predicted that by 1975, farm population 
may be around 17 million, or about 7.5 per- 
cent of the total of around 228 million. 

This will mean that production per worker 
on our farms two decades hence must be 
more than twice as high as it is now. And 
it’s now twice as high as it was less than 
two decades ago. This kind of development 
must inevitably mean higher living stand- 
ards for those who man our farms and pro- 
duce our food and fiber. 

These commercial family farms will in- 
creasingly take on the characteristics of 4 
business organization. The percentage of 
gross receipts consumed by production ex- 
penses will rise even higher than today. At 
the present time about 65 cents of each dol- 
lar the farmer receives is spent for goods 
and services which he requires to run his 
business. This does not include his wages 
to himself, In earlier periods, expenses con- 
sumed less than 50 cents out of the dollar. 
A decade or two hence expenses will con- 
sume more than 65 cents of the dollar. The 
farm will operate on a narrower margin per 
unit of output. This means that volume 
must increase in order to increase profits. 

-This trend suggests that farms are be- 
coming more like other businesses in that 
they acquire more and more of their goods 
and services rather than having them pro- 
duced on the farm or consumed there. In 
a@ sense, therefore, the farmer becomes the 
manager of a manufacturing operation, as 
he puts together packages of technology 
which have been processed on a custom 
basis by others. One of the best illustra- 
tions of this is, of course, the highly inte- 
grated broiler industry. : 

3. The trend toward integration will 
spread. We have heard so much about verti- 
cal integration in agriculture in recent 
months that many of us are frightened by 
it. We should not be. Vertical integration 
in agriculture is the result of fundamental 
economic and technological changes occur- 
ring in the agricultural industry—not the 
cause of them. It is a manifest effort by in- 
dividual sectors of the “agribusiness” as- 
sembly line to survive in the swift competi- 
tive current of our modern dynamic food 
and fiber industry. 

Agriculture is in the midst of a far-reach- 
ing scientific and technological revolution 
which is shaking the very foundations of 
its traditional institutional patterns. 
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Agrculture is changing from a way of liv- 
ing “to a way of making a living. It is 
changing from a business of arts and crafts 
to a business undergirded with large 
amounts of science and technology. 

The present agricultural revolution, rest- 
ing on basic science and closely allied with 
the widespread advance of automation in 
both production and distribution, is threat- 
ening the traditional pattern of owner-man- 
ager-operator all wrapped up in a single 
person. 

This is the very basic of much of today’s 
social and political unrest in agriculture. 

The fact that vertical integration is one 
of the stage properties being used by science, 
by technology, and by automation places it 
under political suspicion as the villain in 
the act. ; 

Nearly everyone is familiar with the in- 
dustrial integration which characterizes 
production of poultry meat in this country. 
But poultry is not alone in this field. It’s 
just led the procession. We find similar 
illustrations in some of our canning and 
freezing vegetable crops. Large animal pro- 
duction in this country is by no means im- 
mune from the possibility of integration. 
Indeed, the pressure is in that direction. 
Production of meat animals to market speéci- 
fication is just around the corner. Advances 
in genetics and nutrition, both for plants 
and animals, and advances in environmental 
physiology wiH make this possible. This 
means that we will have predetermined per- 
formance built into breeding animals just 
as is now the case with crops. 

If and when this kind of integration be- 
gins to hit the large animal field, it will 
precipitate sociological and economic ad- 
justments that will be difficult. We will 
need to study the organization of our pro- 
duction units carefully and steer our farm 
policy course wisely in order both to mini- 
mize the adverse impacts, and to maximize 
the favorable aspects of this development. 

4, Our countryside will be “rurbanized.” 
A transformation is taking place among us 
which is changing the thinking and actions 
of a vast segment of our population. The 
“country hick” and the “city slicker” have 
virtually disappeared as prototypes on the 
American scene. The line of demarcation 
between people living in rural areas and 
those in urban areas is fast becoming 
obliterated. 

Cultural and social patterns are being 
changed in every section of our country by 
the population shifts that are taking place. 
Our modern science and technology have 
made it possible for the city to move to the 
country and for the country to move to the 
city. Our countryside is becoming “rurban- 
ized.” Farm and city folk live alongside 
each other in our newly “rurbanized” com- 
munities. The effect of the resulting inter- 
mingling has been that there is no longer 
a farm population and an industrial popu- 
lation, especially within 40 or 50 miles driv- 
ing distance of our big industrial centers, 
and that includes practically the whole 
eastern and central parts of the country, 

Today the commercial farmer not only 
takes on the financial aspects of a big busi- 
nessman, but because he now associates 'with 
businessmen and laborers who live nearby 
him in the country and whose children go 
to the same school, increasingly this farmer 
is beginning to think like they do. 

The city-limit sign at the edge of your 
county-seat town doesn’t mean the same 
thing it did a generation ago. It’s now just 
a tax boundary. It’s no longer a cultural 
boundary, gn educational boundary, a rec- 
reational boundary, an economic boundary, 
or a social boundary. , The same kind of peo- 

e live on one side of that city-limit sign 

on the other side. They have the same 
literature, the same radio and TV programs, 
the, same recreational opportunities, the 
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same educational opportunities, the same 
social and cultural opportunities. 

In this process of “rurbanization,” the ele- 
ments of rural and urban living are being 
blended together. The “rurbanization” of 
America has long been in the making. Only 
in recent years has it come to the fore as a 
powerful influence reflecting a great change 
taking place in our way of life. 

A new agriculture in America is emerging 
with breathtaking rapidity. The transfor- 
mation is taking place so quickly that we are 
experiencing great difficulty in adjusting to 
it economically, sociologically, and politi- 
cally. 

For many years in our city communities 
the doctor has lived beside the lawyer, be- 
side the machine operator, beside the brick- 
layer, beside the schoolteacher, and each has 
lost his vocational identity as a member of 
his community. So it will tend to be with 
our commercial farmers in the newly “rur- 
banized” communities. The farmer-busi- 
nessman will live beside the urban business- 
man, the urban industrial worker, and the 
urban professional man, with a decreasing 
emphasis on vocational differences among 
them. 

Ultimately they will lose their vocational 
identity as members of the community. At 
this point farming will no longer be a way 
of life, but will be a way of making a liv- 
ing, just the same as other business enter- 
prises. 

5. Agriculture is an expanding industry. 
American agriculture is an expanding indus- 
try in evéry important respect except one— 
the number of people required to run our 
farms. Only in this single respect can it be 
said that agriculture is a declining industry. 

Our agricultural plant uses each year more 
capital, more science and technology, more 
managerial capacity, more purchased produc- 
tion inputs, and more science and research 
than the year before. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that those writers and analysts who re- 
fer to agriculture as a “declining industry” 
look only at a single phase of this growing 
and important American industry. 

The declining trend in farm population, 
although viewed with alarm by some poli- 
ticilans and rural fundamentalists, is itself 
a sign of a strong agriculture. This is the 
age of science and technology in American 
agriculture. Brainpower has replaced horse- 
power as the central ingredient of success on 
our farms. 

We have already seen how total capital and 
capital per worker in agriculture greatly ex- 
ceeds that in American industry. Total 
capital assets on our farms now exceed $200 
billion. If you add to this the investment 
in agricultural businesses, the total invest- 
ment in what has commonly come to be 
called “agribusiness” exceeds the total indus- 
trial assets in America. 

When we consider the agricultural indus- 
try, we need to include in our thinking those 
businesses that supply our farmers with 
items used in production, as well as the 
processing and distributive concerns that 
handle the food and fiber produced on our 
farms. For every worker on American farms, 
there is approximately seven-tenths worker 
engaged in supplying farmers with goods and 
services used in production, and approxi- 
mately. another worker engaged in processing 
and marketing the food and fiber produced 
on our farms. This entire group comprises 
approximately 37 percent of our labor force. 
This figure hasn’t changed much the last 
decade or so. We've had a trend toward 
fewer workers on farms, but increasing num- 
bers of workers in the agriculturally related 
businesses, 

When the total Agribusiness is taken into 
consideration, approximately one-third of 
the workers are on farms and two-thirds off. 
Approximately two-thirds of the capital is 
on farms and one-third off. Approximately 
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one-sixth of the value added is on farms and 
approximately five-sixths off the farm. 

The farm plant in. America purchases ap- 
proximately $17 billion worth of goods and 
services used in farm production. To this 
it adds a value of about $17 billion, which 
means that total farm produce leaves the 
farm gates at about $34 billion. Processing 
and distribution add another $45 billion to 
this, which makes a total value of output in 
Agribusiness of approximately $80 billion. 

These figures point out the growing im- 
portance of agriculture as a market. Indus- 
try depends upon agriculture as a customer 
to a greater extent than most people realize. 
In contrast to 40 or 50 years ago, when farm- 
ers were producing most of their own fuel, 
power, and fertilizer, industry is now fur- 
nishing farmers each year: 

Six and one-half million tons of finished 
steel—more than is used for a year’s output 
of passenger cars; 45 million tons of chemi- 
cal materials—nearly 5 times the amount 
they used in 1935; 17% billion gallons of 
crude petroleum—more than is used by any 
other industry; 285 million pounds of raw 
rubber—enough to make tires for 6 million 
automobiles; 22 billion kilowatt hours of 
electrical power—more than enough to serve 
the cities of Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore, and 
Houston for a year. 

I could go on citing other evidences of the 
tremendous importance of agriculture in our 
national life, but I think I've made the 
point. Whatever happens to agriculture 
has a direct and major impact upon indus- 
try—and industry, by the same token, has a 
very great interest in the welfare of 
agriculture. 

Those of us who work in agricultural edu- 
cation and research have a responsibility to 


service the whole broad area of agribusiness. 


The mere fact that functions once performed 


on the farm have now ‘been transferred off - 


the farm does not mean that our responsi- 
bility to them has diminished. Indeed, it 
may have increased. 

THE JOB AHEAD 


It is not the purpose of this discussion to 
detail our job in the difficult days ahead. 
Suffice it to point out that the job will be 
a challenging one, and a difficult one. 

We must all combat the philosophy that 
sometimes rears its ugly head and asserts 
that because of current agricultural sur- 
pluses we should “declare a moratorium on 
research and education”’. 

This is a false and dangerous doctrine. It 
was preached in 1920 when post-World War 
I surpluses developed. Think where we 
would be today if that philosophy had pre- 
vailed 25 years ago. It was preached again 
in 1940, just before World War II, when sur- 
pluses again plagued us. Think for a mo- 
ment where we would be today if we had 
listened to that just 19 years ago. The best 
way today to stop the steady march toward 
fulfillment of the American dream would he 
to pull the rein on research and education. 
This we must never do. 

We talk a lot in America about horse- 
power. However, our greatest national re- 
source today is brainpower. This complex 
scientific and social environment in which 
we live demands increasingly competent men 
and women to manage it effectively. We 
must develop. the brainpower of young 
America in such a way that the generation 
ahead can enjoy fully the technological and 
social developments which await us. Not 
to train to its highest capacity the brain- 
power of our young men and women in 
America is just as wasteful of one of our 
great natural resources as not to exploit a 
new pit of iron ore, .a new bed of uranium, 
or our fertile fields. 

Those of us in adult educational work 
must not be frightened by the economic and 
sociological changes which agriculture is 
undergoing. 


Change is the law of The chal- 
lenge which faces us is to direct the change 
along constructive and beneficial channels. 

Our problem, therefore, becomes one of in- 
telligent analysis and direction of the fu- 
ture—not cowering fear of it. 

None of us would want to,live under the 
economic institutions which prevailed just 
a short 20 years ago. Yet I am confident 
that some of us in this room, 20 years ago, 
vigorously resisted changes which were then 
occurring! in the patterns of production, 
processing, and distribution. As we look 
back now, we wonder why. 

Likewise, 20 years from now we'll look 
back on 1958 and be a little amused that we 
were so fearful of change, rather than di- 
recting our energies toward channeling 
change down beneficial pathways. 

It has been said that the proponents of 
the status quo are often the villains of 
history. 

Those who resist inevitable change fre- 
quently perish in the process. 

Those who manage our agricultural pro- 
duction, processing, and distribution firms 
are challenged to give intelligent direction 
to the changes ahead, so that our great food 
and fiber industry will function even better 
than now. 

The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it. 





Lyndon Johnson Best Choice for 
Democrats - 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES .- 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a very well reasoned editorial 
which appeared on the front page of the 
Fort Worth Star Telegram on the eve- 
ning of Tuesday, December 29 and on 
the morning of Wednesday, December 30. 

This editorial so well expresses what 
many of us have thought concerning the 
unique qualifications of Lynpon B. JoHN- 
son for President of the United States 
that I thought it would be well for our 
colleagues to have the opportunity of 
reading it and for it to be given the gen- 
eral distribution of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: * 

LYNDON JOHNSON BEst CHOICE voR 
DEMOCRATS 

Texas can take pride in having, for the 
first time in a good many years, a native 
son who potentially is a formidable con- 
tender for the Democratic presidential nom- 
ination and who, if nominated, would be a 
formidable contender for election to the 
White House. So far, however, though he 
must be counted among the | 


remains potential rather than actual. 

As a master of political strategy, the Sen- 
ate majority leader has few peers. That 
being the case, it is likely that he has his 
course skillfully charted in the direction he 
wishes to go. Nonetheless, we hope that 
he soon will see fit to become an avowed 
and open candidate for the nomination, 
throwing into the ring the broad hat of a 
Texan who has made himself an outstanding 
figure on the national scene. 

Only in this way, we believe, can a stand- 
ard be raised to which JoHNson followers in 
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view none is as preeminent4y qualified to 
be the party’s bearer as Senator 
Jonnson. And certainiy, if he openly en- 


tered the fray, Senator Jommnson would be far 
more than a native son candidate in the fre- 
quent sense of that term. He could not be 
considered a m 

for the votes of the Texas delegation until it 
could be ascertained at the nominating con- 
vention how the tides are running. In the 


to win and a good prospect of doing so. 

If the banner of his candidacy is boldly 
raised, help from other States could be ex- 
pected to flock to it, for the remarkable 


well aware of the qualities that have made 
him an almost uniquely effective political 
and legislative technician—one, so adroit 
in his handling of men and issues as to get 
results in a divided government and a di- 
vided party. They have not missed the fact 
that by sheer force of personality he has be- 
come the dominant member of his party and 
the man sécond only toe the President in 
national power. 

Like President Eisenhower, Senator JoHNn- 
sow has suffered and recovered from a severe 
heart attack. The strenous work schedule 
to which he has adhered in recent months 
is evidence of the completeness of his re- 
covery. So broadly national has he made 
his interests, and so many Northern lead- 
ers of both parties has he brought into his 
debt, that he is in good position to shatter 
the doubtful tradition that no one from 
south of the Mason and Dixon line can win 
the nomination. 

By exercise of great skill and responsi- 
bility, Senator JoHNsoNn has been the chief 
builder of the record upon which the Demo- 
cratic nominée, whoever he might be, must 
run. The Texas Senator deserves to be the 
presidential candidete who is given a chance 
@ run on that record, 





American Flag Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Minot Daily News of 
Minot, N. Dak., under date of January 2, 
1960, contained a very interesting edi- 
torial concerning the new American flag 
stamp. 
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I share its proposal to extend the 
American flag stamp to other postage 
denominations and believe it is some- 
thing that might well be considered. 

Mr. President, I ask that this very in- 
teresting editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Stamp For ALL TIME 

Some of the season’s geeting cards that 
came to the News office carried in the upper 
right corner of the envelope that bright red, 
white and blue postage stamp with the 
American flag on it. 

New Year’s cards are welcomed, we appre- 
ciate, not primarily for the postage stamps 
they bear, whether regular issue or com- 
memorative. 

But we will make a confession that when 
a large bunch of maii dropped onto the 
desk, those few envelopes which had the 
American flag stamp on them sort of stood 
out before our eye. That 4-cent stamp is 
a beauty. 

It would please us if every letter we 
mailed, to everyone far or near, could have 
the Stars and Stripes on it. And we have 
nothing against the face of Abraham 
Lincoln, which appears on the regular 4-cent 
issue. 

Yes, we know the flag stamp, which was 
issued July 4, 1959, after Alaskan statehood 
became official, has only 49 stars on it. It 
is not the number of stars which makes the 
design and colors of this stamp so striking. 
It ought to be possible for the postal de- 
partment to redo that stamp with the 50 
stars it should carry, with Hawalii’s state- 
hood taken into’ account. Then it could 
be reissued. 

Our thought about this particular stamp 
is more than three cheers for the Red, White 
and Blue. It stems from the fact that the 
designer, whoever he was, made the flag 
come alive in remarkable fashion. This 
prompts us to think that the symbol of 
the Stars and Stripes, brought up to date 
with all the stars, would be an inspiring 
one to every person who mailed, or received, 
a first-class letter. Faces of our great states- 
men of the past are fine, and they would 
continue to adorn the stamps of other de- 
nominations in every series we issue. But 
there is something about the face of the 
flag that represents all of us in the United 
States as we are today, 





The Late Richard M. Simpson 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
profound sorrow that I learned of the 
passing of my friend and colleague, Dick 
Stmpson. The true measure of life is 
not its duration, but rather it is found 
in its contributions of dedicated service. 
Our Saviour lived upon this earth for 
only 35 years, and in this brief time con- 
tributed more than we can ever appreci- 
ate. 

So it was with Dick, a man of faith 
and a man of works. His death may 
seem untimely, but who can measure 
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time, in years, as God in His infinite wis- 
dom stretches forth His hand and gath- 
ers into His arms His little children, and 
no one knows the time or the place. 

With the inexorable passage of time, 
each of us will be gathered into His 
kingdom. 

Dicx’s friendly help and counsel left 
nothing to be desired. His memory and 
influence will long be felt in these Halls 
of Congress where he served the ideals 
of Americanism and of Christian faith. 
He did all that was required of him. He 
loved mercy, he did justly, and he walked 
humbly before God, Man can ask no 
more. 

To his wife and family, Mrs. Utt joins 
mein expressing our deep sympathy. 





The Lady From Missouri 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the real privileges of being a Member 
of Congress is having the opportunity 
to meet so many wonderful people from 
all parts of the United States. 

One of the very rare privileges is 
knowing the Congresswoman from the 
Third District of Missouri, LEonor KRET- 
ZER SuLLIvaN. Especially is this true 
when one had the honor and pleasure 
of meeting her .distinguished husband, 
the Honorable John B. Sullivan, whom 
she succeeded in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It was my good fortune, Mr. Speaker, 
to read the Sunday St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of January 3, 1960. On the 
editorial page appeared a feature article 
written by Margterite Shepard, staff 
writer. Miss Shepard recognizes the 
strong and continuous fight the Honor- 
able Leonor K. Suntivan has made and 
is making to require that only pure, 
wholesome, and nonpoisonous drugs, 
food, and cosmetics are produced and 
made available to the American public. 

During the ist session of thé 86th 
Congress, the battle of Mrs. SuLLIVAN 
to have her food stamp plan enacted 
brought about the first clear sign of 
unity among the Democratic Members 
in the House of Representatives. Her 
charm, her personality and her perse- 
verance succeeded in having her plan to 
feed the poor enacted into law. 

Although her legislative victory was 
complete, a cold, callous, and heartless 
administration has refused to put the 
statute sponsored by Mrs. SuLuiivan into 
operation and the people of America 
who do not have enough to eat remain 
hungry, and starving children continue 
to cry themselves to sleep. 

Because of its timeliness and because 
each Member of both bodies should 
have an opportunity to read it, I ask 
that under unanimous consent, the ar- 
ticle by Miss Shepard be included in the 
extension of my remarks: 
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[Prom the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Jan. 
3, 1960] 

THe Lapy From Missourr Is CONSUMER'S 
FRIEND—PURE Foop AND DruGs HER BABIES 
(By Marguerite Shepard) 

The battle of the lipsticks will soon be 
joined in the Congress, and, fittingly, one of 
the most determined fighters in that battle 
will be the lady from Missouri, Represent- 
ative Leonor K, SULLIVAN. 

Like most women, lipstick is one of the 
first things she puts on when she gets up in 
the morning. 

But some of the yellow, red, and orange 
colors in lipstick come from coal tar dyes. 
The Food and Drug Administration recently 
fed the dyes to. rats and the rats got sick. 

“Everybody says, ‘You don’t eat lipstick,’” 
Mrs. SULLIVAN points out. 

“But ask any woman how many times 4 
day she has to apply lipstick. It goes some- 
where. 

“And perhaps the amount of the chemical 
ingested is very, very small, yet year after 
year they devise new means of testing, and 
perhaps next year or the year after that they 
will find the tolerance they said wasn’t harm- 
ful does prove harmful under the new test- 
ing. * * * That’s what happened with the 
coloring used in Florida oranges.” 


FINE REPUTATION 


Congress reconvenes next Wednesday. Mrs. 
Suiuivan, who is driving back to Washington 
this weekend; has been home since mid- 
November. But it has been no vacation. 

If anything, she has been working harder 
at home than when in Washington—and 
that’s saying a good deal. She has the repu- 
tation of being one of the hardest workers in 
the Congress. 

There’s a male tendency to adopt a con- 
descending attitude toward female ability in 
fields outside the home. Men may readily 
admit a woman is charming, attractive, and 
all that. 

Men who know Mrs. SULLIVAN apply those 
adjectives to her, all right. But they add 
others. 

Things like “independent and resource- 
ful,” “has the courage of her conviction,” 
“never opens her mouth until she’s sure of 
her facts and she’s far from the quietest 
Member of Congress.” 

One male associate says of her, “She can 
do anything a man can do and do it better.” 
From him, that’s the most. 

Yet Lee Sutiivan is not the flat-heeled, 
tailored-suit type. She believes a woman 
should be feminine. 

“A woman with a woman’s viewpoint is of 
more value than when she forgets she’s a 
woman and begins to act like a man,” she 
says. 

ASTUTE POLITICIAN 

The day we spent with her she was, as 
usual, dressed most femininely. High heels, 
& red wool jersey dress (“First thing red I’ve 
had in ages,” she said), and pearl earrings. 

That was also the day that she had lunch 
at her desk. A hamburger with lettuce and 
mayonnaise, no onion, and a paper cup of 
milk that her secretary brought up from the 
corner drugstore. Such a lunch is not un- 
usual for her. 

Representative SuLiIvan keeps an office 
open in St. Louis (in the Old Federal Build- 
ing at Eighth’ and Olive Streets) the year 
round. Until recently, she was the only rep- 
resentative from St. Louis who did so, 

During congressional recesses, she’s in her 
St. Louis office only by appointment, but 
that, and keeping up with her mail, means 
@ good part of every day spent in the office. 

Says one Democratic power here: “She’s 
a very astute politician in the most con- 
structive sense. That is, she keeps in touch 
with her district and the people in it.” 
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Her ear is nearly always available for those 
who want it. That doesn’t necessarily mean 
she does as she is asked. 

Another Democratic power here puts it 
this way: “You can always come in and tell 
her your story. She’s never argumentative. 
If she disagrees, she says ‘No’ and that’s the 
end of it.” .« 

WROTE IMPORTANT BILL 


(We got a firsthand-sample of that when 
a Globe-Democrat photographer, who hap- 
pens to live in Illinois, harangued her at 
length about the injustice of an out-of-state 
resident’s having to pay the city earnings 
tax and the Missouri income tax. She dis- 
agreed with him on the earnings tax, agreed 
he had a point on the State income tax.) 

Many Congressmen have an executive as- 
sistant who acts as their right hand. Mrs. 
SULLIVAN was that for her ‘husband, the late 
John B. Sullivan—though she never held 
the title—but she is the executive in her 
office. She has a staff of seven, a man who 
stays in the St. Louis office year round, two 
secretaries who are wherever she is, and four 
more who stay in Washington all the time. 

She runs her own campaigns and does her 
own publicity. She seldom seeks reporters 
out to say she’s going to do thus and so. 
She goes ahead and does it, waits for them 
to seek her out. Some of her colleagues re- 
gard her as rather self-effacing, though she’s 
not the timid type. 

In fact the first bill she introduced in 
Congress didn’t bear her name (it carried 
the name of the committee chairman, as is 
customary) but she wrote it, down to the 
last comma. 

That bill revised the FDA factory inspec- 
tion law to give inspectors the right to go 
into any food, drug or cosmetic plant at any 
time during regular working hours, without 
previous notification. 


CONSUMER’S CHAMP 


Her reasoning was typically feminine: “If 
anybody knows company is coming, they’re 
certainly going to clean up and be ready.” 

She wrote the bill herself because she 
wanted to be sure it said “exactly what it 
meant, with no chance for interpretation 
two or three ways according to which lawyer 
interpreted it.” 

Mrs. SULLIVAN is one of only 16 women in 
the Congress (15 in the House, 1 in the 
Senate). 

“As long as women marry and have babies 
and run the home, I don’t think Congress 
will ever have too many women in it, but I 
think it’s good to have a good sprinkling of 
women in every legislative body,” she says. 

She firmly believes the woman’s viewpoint 
is of great value in her work. 

“Why do you think I spend so much of 
my time fighting for the FDA and for the 
consumer’s interests?” she asks. “I could 
probably get by with my own committees, 
just handling my own work. 

“But I think this is a natural for a woman. 
We understand it. Women do most of the 
buying, women use most of the products 
made for the home.” 

And so the lady from Missouri has come, 
over the Nation as well as from her own 
State, to be known“as the champion of the 
consumer. 

READY FOR BATTLE 


She is on committees having to do with. 


banking, currency, housing, the merchant 
marine, fishing, and the Panama Canal. But 
she spends a lot of her time, appearing at 
her own request, as a witness before commit- 
tees dealing with the regulation of food, 
drugs, and cosmetics. 

Consistently she has fought for more 
money to allow the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration enough inspectors to do an adée- 
quate job of protecting the public. 

One of the first fights she expects in the 
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House after it reconvenes is the one on the 
coal tar coloring bill. 

As the law now stands, coal tar colors 
have to be taken off the market, even 
though, as in lipsticks, they’re used in such 
small amounts the SAereness, are so far be- 
lieved safe. 

Secretary of Health Flemming, enforcing 
the law as it stands, has ordered lipstick 
makers to stop using those colors by Janu- 
ary. They've demanded a public hearing, 
which has the effect of postponing the ban. 

Meantime there’ll be concerted pressure to 
pass an amendment to the FDA Act which 
slipped through the Senate just before it 
adjourned without any public notice, with- 
out even public hearing or debate on the 
floor. 


That bill would allow the questionable 
dyes to be used in so-called “safe” toler- 
ances—that is, in very minute amounts con- 
sidered presently to be harmless. The same 
dyes are also used in some foods. 

HELP FROM HOME 


“If there is any danger, should those 
colors be used?” asks Mrs, Suuiivan. “Let's 
find another way of coloring. 

“I think it’s important to point out that 
here in the United States cancer is much 
more prevalent than it is ini European coun- 
tries, where they are much moré strict about 
chemicals that can be added to food,” she 
declared. 

She expects the whole food and drug law 
to come under strong industry attack in 
this coming session of the Congress. But 
she also thinks the public will be more alert, 
because of the recent to-do over cranberries. 

It was the St. Louis Consumer Federation 
that first got Mrs. Sutiivan interested in the 
FDA. In December, 1952 shortly after she 
was first elected to Congress, the federation 
asked her to talk to it about food and drug 
laws. 

“I went to the public library to study up 
on it and the more I read the less I knew, 
so when I made my speech to them I ad- 
mitted I knew very little about the FDA 
outside of what I’d learned years ago from 
reading “Twenty Guinea Pigs’,” Mrs. 
SULLIVAN recalled. 

“I turned the meeting back to them and 
asked them to tell me what was needed,” 
she said. “And I’ve been meeting with them 
and having them keep me informed ever 
since.” 

That sort of think explains a remark one 
of. the Democratic pros here said about 
Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

FOOD STAMP PLAN 

“It’s surprising how many women's or- 
ganizations, non ones, will do a 
great deal of work for her that normally 
we'd have to pay for.” 


Quite frankly, the Democrats don’t spend 


a great deal on Mrs. SULLIVAN’s campaigns. 


- Fortunately, they don’t have to. 


Her district (the third) is pretty solidly 
Democratic. It takes in nearly half the 
city’s population and is bordered roughly by 
Cass and Maple on the north to Meramec 
and Fyler on the south, the Mississippi River 
on the east and the city limits on the west. 

A stanch Democrat, and an outspoken 
one, Mrs. SuLLIvaN nevertheless leaves parti- 
san politics at the office in most of the 
speeches she makes. She keeps her Demo- 
cratic fireworks for party rallies, talks about 
things like the FDA and her food stamp 
plan before most clubs. 

Not a “joker” herself (she belongs only to 
the St. Louis League of Women Voters and 
the American Legion Auxiliary), she gets a 
lot of invitations from both men’s and 
women’s clubs to talk about her work. 

What she is perhaps proudest of is passage 
of her food stamp plan in the last session 
of Congress. 
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She had tried to get it “out- 
law hunger” by for distribution of 


HER COMING PLANS 

Her attitude toward the food stamp bill 
pretty well sums up her attitude toward her 
job: “You can’t take ‘No’ for an answer. If 
you believe in a thing, you have just got to 
keep pushing till you win’ or you're convinced 
‘re wrong.” 
a so oe roe es 


she puts it, these are the “things I’ve 
got my teeth into”: 

1..The grading of lamb, suspended this 
month, so that consumers can no longer tell 
what grade they’re buying. She calls it an 
ss wedge to stop grading beef and pork 


* Getting sufficient funds for FDA to pro- 
tect the public properly. 

3. Keeping the Delaney amendment and 
the chemical additives bill, which safeguard 
the public against potentially dangerous 
chemicals. 

4. Trying to force Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson into putting into effect the food 
stamp plan. As passed, it was left to his 
discretion whether he uses it. 

“I’ve yet to get an answer from Mr. Benson 
on anything I ever wrote him about,” she 


cates 


says. 
But it’s a safe bet she’s not going to take 
“No” for an answer. 





The Legal Aspects of Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
space law is a technical and difficult sub- 
ject to discuss. It is a new and chal- 
lenging field of law. It will be the sub- 
ject of study, discussion, and on the in- 
ternational level, negotiations for many 
decades to come. 

One of the best versed and qualified 
persons to discuss this delicate subject 
is George J. Feldman, of New York City, 
prominent lawyer and outstanding stu- 
dent and practitioner cf the law, former 
director and chief counsel of the House 
Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration of the 85th Congress, 
and currently a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the United Nations. 

On December 11, 1959, Mr. Feldman 
was a member of a panel at the Harvard 
Law School forum, in Cambridge, Mass., 
discussing “The Legal Aspects of 
Space.” 

In my extension I include the able and 
constructive address made by Mr. Feld- 
man on that occasion: 

Tue Lecat Aspects or SPACE 

My subject this evening is certainly not 
lacking in scope. In fact, to speak on so 
broad a subject as “the legal aspects of 
space” would seem little more capable of 
resolution than a topic like “how to make 
order out of chaos—and what is it?” It is 
true, as I shall take up in a moment, that as 
yet no one has produced a San ae legal 
definition of what space is—that is, what 
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boundary can be set between outer space and 
what we earthbound e think of as the 
air around and over us. Nonetheless, the 
problems of sovereignty, authority and 
claims involved with exploration and resi- 
dence of outer space are rushing on the legal 
profession with the speed of a missile. They 
are not fanciful problems.. On the con- 
trary, some of them have a frightening im- 
mediacy. If any of you are disposed to think 
of them as visionary, or farfetched, or be- 
yond the needs of our time, I might remind 
you of that famous lonely piece of metal 
resting in a dry crater on the surface of the 
moon, with the Soviet emblem on its dusty 
face. The piece of metal from the success- 
ful Soviet Lunik very adequately symbolizes 
not only a new legal problem, but a tre- 
mendous area of opportunity to insure the 
rule of law as a governing principle of inter- 
national relations in outer space. 

At the moment experts in this field are by 
no means confident that the rule of law 
will prove equal to the task—even to the 
extent of setting up preliminary permanent 
ground rules governing space exploration. 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, the man most re- 
sponsible for putting the first American 
satellite into’ orbit, stated the dilemma well 
when he said: “One of the most crucial 
problems of our times lies in the fact that 
the very nature of technology is dynamic, 
while the forms of political law and order 
which mankind needs for a peaceful coexist- 
ence are fundamentally static.” A British 
legal publication has dotted the i’s on Von 
Braun's statement with the conclusion that 
“these problems will provide international 
jurists with years of detailed study and, such 
being the case, the big powers can ignore the 
whole thing until it is time to appoint an- 
other Commission to amend the laws of the 
last, which were, of course, so out of date as 
to be inapplicable. The giddy cycle of law 
chasing power but never quite catching up 
will thus be perpetuated.” 

We need not, and we must not accept such 
unrelieved pessimism, even when it seems 
justified by the relative inaction of govern- 
ments, conspicuously including our own, to 
take any but the most cau*ious, hesitant 
steps toward a space law formulation. But 
we will achieve little unless we first under- 
stand the peculiar problems of legislating 
for this medium, which in many ways is 
justly called the new “fourth dimension” 
of our time. 

First, let us look at the precedents or— 
in the case of such a new field—at least at 
the analogies. I am aware of Justice Frank- 
furter’s notable warning on this subject: 
“One of the most treacherous tendencies 
in legal reasoning is the transfer of gen- 
eralizations developed for one set of situa- 
tions to seemingly analogous, yet essentially 
very different situations.” It is well to bear 
this warning in mind, when we consider 
the two analogous bodies of law we are ac- 
customed to deal with: the law of the air 
and the law of the sea. 

In Anglo-American law at least, the doc- 
trine of air sovereignty has its apparent 
roots in the old principle cuius est solum, 
eius est usque ad coeleum (he who owns the 
land owns it up to the aky). Although this 
has been cited frequently in space law dis- 
cussions, it is of very limited use to us. Pro- 
fessor Cooper, one of the few authorities on 
space law, has concluded that the maxim 
referred merely to private real estate rights 
with no wider meaning. The US. 
Supreme Court has rejected the principle as 
a doctrine of air law. “It is ancient doc- 
trine,” the Court has said, “that, at common 
law, ownership of the land extended to the 
periphery of the universe. * * * But that 
doctrine has no place in the modern world.” 

Nevertheless the international law govern- 
ing the sovereignty of air space and flights 
over national territory is based on a similar 
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principle. Both the Paris Convention of 
1919 and the Chicago Convention of 1944 
made firm the principle of national rule over 
air space. As the Chicago convention put it: 
“Every State has complete and exclusive 
jurisdiction over the air space above its 
territory.” 

It is clear from the language of these 
pacts, however, that their signers intended 
them to apply only to aircraft and that 
limited portion of the airspace where aircraft 
can fly. This is, at its very broadest interpre- 
tation, the airspace extending upwards to a 
height of 52 miles, the point beyond which 
it is impossible to fly a vehicle which derives 
its support from the air. 

It is clear from simple scientific fact that 
such a simple rule could not apply to travel 
in outer space. The earth moves. Sodothe 
other heavenly bodies. ‘A system of cones 
of sovereignty—measured from the center of 
the earth through each nation’s national 
boundaries out into space would be patently 
ridiculous. For one thing, as the earth and 
the other bodies moved, the content of each 
country’s area of sovereignty would be con- 
stantly shifting. A space vehicle could not 
go from a point in the United States to the 
moon, for example, without trespassing on 
the air sovereignty of many nations. 

Sovereignty over airspace is a fact of inter- 
national law but it is a static jurisdiction 
wholly unsuited to the new fourth dimen- 
sion of space. The only sane thing to do is 
to delimit airspace and outerspace—probably 
by some kind of imaginary line. One such 
proposal is the 52 mile figure I have just 
mentioned. (This is called, incidentally, 
the von Karman line, &fter Dr. Theodore von 
Karman, one of the scientific pioneers of 
space exploration and its problems.) So 
much for the limits of sovereignty over air- 
space. There is no further relevance for us 
in the comparison of air law and space law. 
They must inevitably be separate. 

The law of the sea offers a more promising 
analogy. This is founded on Hugo’Grotius’ 
idea of mare liberum, the idea that the open 
sea is by its nature free, because it is not 
susceptible of dominion by any nation or 
force. On its face, this would seem to be 
the solution to a legal principle for outer 
space. Where so many conflicting sover- 
eignties may exist, why not eliminate the 
factor of national sovereignty all together. 

Grotius’ principle is an important one, and 
with some qualifications it could be a basic 
rule-of-thumb principle for space law. But 
these qualifications also are important and 
too often forgotten. To regard the high seas 
of space as absolutely free is to grant the 
right of use to any vehicle—whether it has 
aggressive or peaceful intent—as long as it 
remains above the limit of conventional air 
space. This may not be a very comforting 
thought to a country, say, which is being 
watched by a Soviet military reconnaissance 
satellite. A more reasonable qualification 
might be the right of innocent passage, by 
which ships on peaceful missions may pass 
through the territorial waters of any nation. 

Going further, what are the origins of the 
high seas concept, as opposed to that of 
definite territorial waters? I think we shall 
find that they are military. The original 3- 
mile limit was determined by the range of a 
cannon shot. Grotius himself, in his De 
Jure Bello ac Pace, conceded that dominion 
could be gained over portions of the sea by 
armed fleets as well as by coast artillery. 
So the fact that we had a mare liberum idea 
at all was due to the inability of the weap- 
onry of that time to cover the high seas. 

This is not true of outer space. The 
amazing ingenuity of missile and space tech- 
nology—and they are inseparable parts of the 
same science—make it apparent that there 
will be no protected sanctuary of the high 
seas in outer space. Any satellite or space 
craft can be detected from this planet—and 
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from the progress of the art we can safely 
assume that any object in space will soon 
be subject to interception. 

So we see that space is unique. The same 
scientific strides which put the world at the 
mercy of instruments and vehicles that 
traverse outer space have made of the space 
medium itself a high seas which is also @ 
no man’s land. 

Other factors have underlined the unique- 
ness of this medium, all of them—as it hap- 
pens—fit subjects for law. It is unfortu- 
nate that the question of national sover- 
eignty in space, theathorniest of all possible 
problems, has taken up the vast proportion 
of the thought and discussion thus far given 
to the entire subject. For there are other 
problems of more pressing concern. To ex- 
clude them in favor of the debate over na- 
tional sovereignty and the limits of space is 
like arguing about how to slice an apple, but 
doing nothing about some obvious worm- 
holes in it. 

In the first place, what happens to a space 
craft or satellite when it comes down? In- 
ternational law is strict about the treatment 
of off-course commercial aircraft or ships. 
Once they enter the territory of another 
state, they come within that state’s jurisdic- 
tion. But space vehicles, at least in this 
early stage of their development, are far 
more difficult to control than surface or con- 
ventional aircraft—at least as far as their 
destination is concerned. There are explo- 
sive possibilities inherent in the fall of a 
U.S. . satellite on Soviet territory or vice 
versa. Only some kind of agreement in ad- 
vance can obviate or at least sanitize these 
possibilities. 

Already regulations of the International 
Telecommunications Union have been vio- 
lated by the Soviet sputniks broadcasting on 
the 20- and 40-megacycle frequency. Signals 
from epace vehicles can interfere with navi- 
gational aids on earth, time signals, and in- 
strument calibration. To regulate and as- 
sign satellite frequencies is thus an immi- 
nent problem, and one which will worsen if 
no international agreement is reached on 
the subject. 

Then there is the question of liability. for 
damages in the event of a space vehicle’s 
untimely return to earth. This is no laugh- 
ing matter. The carrier of Sputnik III, 
which fell into the South Pacific, was about 
the size of a pullman car, weighing some- 
where between 2 and 5 tons. Suppose one 
or several pieces of a similar rocket stage 
were to fall on a densely populated area? 
This is apt to occur, not only with uncon- 
trolled spent parts of rockets, but guided or 
controlled components out of control—wit- 
ness the famous case of the Air Force Snark 
missile which fell in Brazil in 1956, far off 
course and, fortunately, deep in the jungle. 
Under Anglo-Saxon law the old theory of 
liability-without-fault would probably ap- 
ply. But what of other nations’ views on 
this subject? Also, since all the rocketry 
thus far attempted and envisioned will be 
done under Government auspices, there 
would. probably be special immunities in- 
volved. Even in this country, suppose a 
citizen, injured by a space vehicle, brought 
suit against the Government under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act. We have no as- 
surance that his cause would be successful. 


There is a pressing need for filing flight 
plans of satellites—even in advance of any 
general inspection scheme, which we can 
imagine will be difficult to work out. 

What about the registration and identifi- 
cation of spacecraft, or the surrender of 
downed spacecraft to the country of their 
origin? 

Perhaps some of our citizens are in ad- 
vance of the Government on such questions, 
, The Office of Public Lands in the Interior 
’ Department. has recently, believe it or not, 
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been receiving a heavy number of sober in- 
quiries about the legal forms for staking out 
land claims on the surface of the moon, 
“P.S.,” wrote one letter writer, “Do you fur- 
nish free transportation for settlers?” 

Seriously, space law is no longer an aca- 
demic study. As with most departments of 
science, knowledge in this. field—both in 
scientific discovery and engineering tech- 
nique—is increasing by geometrical progres~- 
sion, What was hypothetical yesterday is a 
matter of today’s urgen concern. Yet the 
only regulation we have at the moment for 
any space travel, the only waiver of sov- 
ereignty among nations—even for the pass- 
age of satellites hundreds of miles above 
them in space—is the temporary agreement 
for the International Geophysical Year. 
The International Geophysical Year has been 
extended once. It cannot be extended in- 
definitely. 

But when we look around to see what 
has been done about working out agree- 
ments, the field of accomplishment is very 
bare. Neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union has come up with anything 
remotely resembling a coherent body of 
proposals for regulation of space craft and 
the like—except to declare that space should 
be devoted to peaceful uses—an ambiguous 
phrase,.as we shall see.. The Soviet Union 
has even refused to join our Legal Com- 
mittee of the United Nations on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space, and Soviet repre- 
sentatives have made it clear they will par- 
ticipate in any international rulemaking on 
the subject only if both the veto principle 
and a virtual parity of Communist-bloc 
nations with those of the West is observed. 

On similar occasions in the past other 
nations have acted without the Soviet Union. 
But here, obviously influenced by the Soviet 
lead in space achievements, they have all 
been reluctant to move—including the 
United States. And so the most we have 
been allowed to draw up is an agenda of the 
problems to be discussed——hardly a begin- 
ning of decision. 

We may now justly ask: (1) What are 
the chances that some basic elements of 
space law can be laid down?; (2) Is there 
any hope of establishing a working rule of 
law to govern the exploration of this fourth 
dimension? 

As you may have gathered, I think the 
chances for the first are good, if for no other 
reason that there is here a mutuality of in- 
terest among nations facing certain common 
problems—the radio frequencies, for exam- 
ple. Perhaps a system of law may evolve 
organically from these first few concrete 
steps. As I have already suggested, the very 
nature of the medium makes all our pre- 
vious notions of national sovereignty out- 
moded—or at the very least highly difficult 
to apply. 

The second question is not so readily 
answered. Its solution is in the long term. 
It is possible, and I believe that we must 
solve it satisfactorily if we are to avoid 
mutual annihilation on this planet. But 
we cannot solve it unless we observe closely 
the nature of the Soviet space effort and 
correct a fundamental misconception about 
our own space effort. 

You have heard much made of the dis- 
tinction between the peaceful exploration of 
outer space and certain military aspects. 
The entire structure of our national space 
program—incorporating the new National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and 
the various space agencies of the armed 
services—is based on the assumption that 
you can draw a line right through the entire 
art with military projects on the one hand 
and civilian or peaceful projects on the 
other—as easily as you can separate a soldier 
from a civilian. This assumption unfor- 
tunately has become a pet idea of a great 
many people. 
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Isay “unfortunately,” because the assump- 
tion is incorrect. The same research that 
goes into bigger and better missiles makes 
possible bigger and better boosters for space 
travel. The same satellite that can put the 
world under military reconnaissance could 
revolutionize our civilian communications 
industry and other things like jet age air 
traffic control. The same manned space plat- 
form that will form a base for space probes 
to other planets could also dominate the 
world below it. Indeed, the first mien to 
reach the moon will be availing themselves 
and their country of a advantage 
as well as accomplishing a purely scientific. 
research feat. 

Most of our military men and our best 
scientists are aware of this inseparable dual- 
ity. They may not like it or wish it this 
way, but they know that the two functions 
are inseparable as long as we live side by side 
in our-world with an implacable enemy. The 
Co was aware of this dual function 
when it drafted the space legislation. it was 
a noteworthy fact that. none of the expert 
witnesses before our committee in the House 


meaning of “peaceful” is found in interna- 
tional law; and the American Bar Associa- 
tion, discussing the Space Act in its 1959 
convention, took this interpretation also. 

Nonetheless, the administration’s wishful 
thinking about this separation between ci- 
vilian and military has thus far prevailed in 
many quarters. Not only has it resulted ina 
harmful and, to say the least, wasteful du- 
plication of effort by NASA and the services, 
but it has obfuscated the whole attempt to 
make a beginning at a workable—and I un- 
derline workable—space law. On one hand, 
we cling to the idea that any and all space 
exploration must be neutral and completely 
nonmilitary. On the other hand, judging 
from our past experience, we conclude that 
the Soviet Union may not have exactly the 
same idealism as President Eisenhower when 
talking about the peaceful uses of space. 

The result is a complete standstill, a cau-. 
tion so great that for want of a sweeping 
general disarmament agreement with con- 
trols—what controls we will have in space I 
wouldn’t want to predict—we.are inclined to 
hedge even at definitions. There 
is no need for this to be. After all, maritime 
law has operated successfully for centuries 
without total disarmament of the world’s — 
navies. If some applications of space travel 
could be military, we had better 
this fact now apd deal with it—not ignore it, 


This brings me to the nature of the Soviet 
space effort. There we have no distinction 
between so-called peaceful or civilian and 
so-called military usages. The Soviet space 
scientists are understandably puzzled when 
we mention our own distinction of this sort, 
although predictably they always tell us that 
all Soviet space exploration is peaceful. - 
Their space effort has been a mixed civilian 
and military endeavor from the beginning. 
This is in line with the unitary Soviet con- 
cept of politics as something in which you 
attain a goal ome day by force, another day 
by diplomacy, another day by scientific pres- 
tige. The original director of the Soviet 
program typically was a general working for 
the Soviet Academy of Science. At the mo- 
ment both military men and civilian scien- 
tists sit on the same governing board, with 
most of the logistical support being nano 
nished by the former. 

We can safely presume that the military 
applications of space travel have long been. 
in the consciousness of Soviet planners— 
whatever their spokesmen say about peace 
and friendship. Let us not take everything 
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' the Soviet scientists say at face value, or we 
While Khrushchev 


assures us 
that the moon belongs, in effect, to the 
world; other Soviet spokesmen, speaking to 
Soviet audiences, sing another tune. There 
is no speculation in the USS.R. about how 
many miles we should set as the outer limit 
of state sovereignty. On the contrary, So- 
viet legal experts insist that “the outer alti- 
tude limit of state sovereignty must be es- 
tablished in such a manner as to protect 
the state against encroachments on its ter- 
ritorial sovereignty.” Where this sovereignty 
stops is conveniently left out of the question. 
Again, a Soviet judge, addressing the Soviet 
Association of International Law, said flatly 
logic of space law would have to be 
“state sovereignty. The principle 
of sovereignty is the most impor- 
tant ete™ recognized principle of 
interna law.” 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed. And 
I think such statements give us ample warn- 
ing. This is not to say that we should aban- 
don hope of the rule of law in 
space exploration. The radical new charac- 
ter of the space medium is in our favor 
here—it is not a comfortable field for re- 
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only beginning. If we approach it watch- 
fully, we may win it. But we should not ap- 
proach it either by deliberately shutting our 
eyes to the dual potential—civilian and mili- 
tary of the space medium—or by neglecting 
the first patient steps which,can be taken 
now in the direction of law and order. 

I mentioned at the beginning of this talk 
the dour comment of the British legal edi- 
torialist on the space law problem as possibly 
perpetuating “the giddy cycle of law chasing 
power but never quite catching up.” We can 
stick to our lawbooks all we want, but if we 
abdicate the power in this field to the Rus- 
sians we and our children will know for a 
good many years what it feels like to be a 
perennial second runner. 





The Late Richard M. Simpson 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


« Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. er, I was in- 
deed saddened this mo to receive 
news of the passing of our friend and 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
RicHarp M. Srmpson, of Pennsylvania. 

While I was of course aware of Con- 
gressman Srupson’s recent serious illness 
and operation, I somehow felt that he 
might have a normal recovery since he 
always appeared to be very rugged and 
healthy. His rapid decline and passing 
was a great shock to all of us. 

I always considered Dick Smmpson to 
be a most capable and conscientious 
public servant. During his long career 
as &@ Member of this Body he left a pro- 
found imprint on his colleagues and 
friends. He will be greatly missed by the 
people of his district, the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and the entire 
Nation. 

I extend my sincere and deepest sym- 
pathy to his wife and family. 
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Address by Archbishop Bernard J. Sheil 
About Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues today a brilliant 
speech delivered recently .on the subject 
of Israel by the Most Reverend Bernard 
J. Sheil, DD., titular archbishop of 
Selge, auxiliary Roman Catholic bishop 
of Chicago. 

These remarks were delivered by His 
Excellency Archbishop Sheil in Chi- 
cago on November 11, 1959, at a dinner 
sponsored by the Greater Chicago Com- 
mittee for State of Israel Bonds. 

Archbishop Sheil had been named 
1959 Man of the Year by this organiza- 
tion, and the dinner was held in tribute 
to His Excellency. 

I trust we can all find a new source 
of inspiration from Archbishop Sheil’s 
remarks about the real significance of 
Israel in the world complex of freedom 
and progress. 

I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Chicago Committee for 
State of Israel Bonds for selecting Arch- 
bishop Sheil as its 1959 Man of the Year. 
His Excellency Archbishop Sheil has 
indeed made an indelible mark on the 
entire Chicago community among the 
people of all creeds, for in his heroic 
struggle against bigotry, in his deter- 
mination to preserve the full principles 
of equality and justice, Archbishop 
Sheil has brought light to many corners 
which too long have remained in total 
darkness. 

Archbishop Sheil’s remarks follow: 

IsRAEL 

The return of the Jewish people to their 
homeland, after centuries of exile, is an 
event of prophetic importance to the history 
of man. These immigrants to their own 
country are much like the early settlers 
of America. For they possess, as these did, 
the ideals, the knowledge, and the skills 
necessary to bring about a social revolution 
in a large area of the world. Like the 
founders of America, their achievement may 
serve as a model for other peoples who seek 
an escape from the oppressive p 

The establishment of the State of Israel 
is an indispensable step toward this larger 
goal. Its creation, like most human en- 
deavors, meant much bitter sacrifice and 
suffering. But, these have been transcended 
in that satisfaction which comes only from 
good accomplished. There are thousands of 
children in Israel today who have been 
given a second chance at life. For years 
their world was one bounded by barbed wire. 
Now, their lost childhood has been restored 
to them. Their happiness is, in itself, a 
sufficient reward for the struggle endured. 

After 10 years, Israel stands as the living, 
concrete embodiment of two traditional 
Jewish ideals, namely, human freedom and 
social justice. Moreover, Israel proves that 
both are requisite to the founding of a gen- 
uinely human community. It fs only in a 
climate of freedom and justice that man’s 
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knowledge and skills can be used for the 
true betterment of man. To change a desert 
into a garden, to harness the powers of 
nature, to build factories—these are high 
achievements. But, they must always serve 
the enlargement of human freedom and the 
promotion of justice. Otherwise, they may 
become subtle instruments for the enslave- 
ment of man. Israel has laid her founda- 
tions deep in the soil of freedom and jus- 
tice. That is why her accomplishments 
carry such an important lesson for the world. 

It is of crucial moment that we grasp the 
full meaning of this lesson. We are wit- 
nessing a far-flung attempt by the Commu- 
nist world to place science and technology 
at the service of politics. The philosophy 
underlying this type of politics either denies 
or distorts the common concepts of freedom 
and justice. That is why the attempt is of 
such immediate danger to us. 

The world is fully aware that science and 
technology are one of the keys to the future. 
For they have the power to transform the 
world. They can do strong battle against 
poverty, ignorance, and disease. They can 
leap across centuries and bring to people 
everywhere a standard of living undreamed 
of in a primitive yesterday. They are capa- 
ble of answering the aspirations of man for 
a physical existence compatible with his 
spiritual dignity. 

These are tempting prospects for all men. 
Moreover, the people of the world are be- 
coming more conscious of the fact that a 
better life is within their reach. It is no 
longer a distant possibility. It is a present 
opportunity. 

These people shall not be denied their le- 
gitimate desires for a better existence. Even 
now, the surface of the world is stirring, 
continents are surging, time itself is being 
felescoped. Everywhere there is movement, 
agitation, awakened. hopes, new horizons. 
And all of this springs from the knowledge, 
no longer liable to suppression, that human 
life can mean more than a deadening sub- 
sistence. The time bomb of human expec- 
tancy is loudly ticking. ‘Those who close 
their ears to it shall have hems rudely 
opened by its explosion. 

To help all people in their strviggio for 
human integrity is our obligation. It is a 
morkl duty, because it is the application of 
that belief in human freedom and social 
justice which we publicly profess. These are 
ends to be sought after for their own value, 
independently of any advantage to us. Too 
often they are being used merely as strategic 
defenses against Communist expansion. 

This reversal of means and ends, perhaps, 
explains our partial failure to inspire much 
hope and confidence in the oppressed and 
dispossessed people of the world. In spite 
of a good deal of talk about our own idealism, 
these people think that our objective is not 
to help them achieve freedom and justice. 
They suspect, rather, that we are primarily 
concerned with our own security. And this 
suspicion, well founded or not, may explain 
much of the cynicism and pessimism that 
exists among them. 

It is time, I think, for the West to return 
to the practice of its traditional faith in the 
truth of human freedom and justice. And 
this should be done according to our own 
convictions and moral standards. There is 
grave danger in allowing our actions to be- 
come mere countermoves against Commu- 
nist policies. In so doing we not only lose 
the initiative in world affairs. We also ri- 
fice the moral leadership so necessary if freee 
dom and justice are to be achieved. 

We are sometimes told that peace is main- 
tained by such means. We might answer 
that this kind of peace is a precarious one. 
It rests upon our acceptance of the enslave- 
ment of hundreds of millions of people by a 
regime of legalized terror Furthermnra it ic 
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a@ peace secured at the point. of a gun. For, 
it is obvious that the-constant threat of 
nuclear destruction has become a form of 
political blackmail. Finally, one might 
question the ultimate value of a peace, if it 
is purchased at the cost of compromising our 
ideals and convictions. Peace can only be 
built upon justice. And, neither the niceties 
of protocol nor the delicacies of diplomacy 
are capable of clouding this truth. 

Let us, I say; discover again our own his- 
toric path. Let us, on our own initiative and 
out of our own convictions, rededicate our- 
selves to the task of bringing the hope of 
freedom and justice to all mankind. This is 
the way of truth: It alone can lead to genu- 
ine peace. Only it can be the foundation of 
a truly human society in which men may 
find their real fulfillment. 

You may well ask what all this has to do 
with Israel. And I answer: a great deal. 
The founders of modern Israel carved it out 
of a wasteland. Today, it is literally an 
oasis in a desert. For, Israel stands in a 
barren land of human oppression and desti- 
tution. Millions of her neighbors exist in 
an outmoded society built upon ignorance 
and exploitation. Trapped in a dead end of 
history, these people have had no’ choice 
but to submit to serfdom. 

Here precisely lies the importance of Israel 
in the wider context of history. For, Israel 
can become for all the people of the Middle 
East the model and symbol of a more 
humanly satisfying life. She opens up the 
prospect of g community founded, not on 
ignorance but on knowledge; not on ex- 
ploitation but on opportunity. Israel proves 
that human freedom, anchored in justice, 
is the only lasting foundation upon which 
the city of man can be erected. 

To be this model and symbol of hope for 
millions of dispossessed people is the mission 
of Israel. To accomplish it, she herself must 
be made strong and impregnable. Other- 
wise, she becomes an easy target for those 
who see in her a threat to their selfish 
privileges. Those who benefit from the past, 
fear the future. To them the future may 
destroy these benefits. That is the reason 
that every weapon of passion and propa- 
ganda is being used against Israel. It is 
her enemies who are most aware of the real 
meaning of modern Israel. That is why 
they fear her. 

If Israel is to remain strong, if she is to 
carry out her historical destiny she must 
have the support of all who recognize ,her 
importance to the cause of human freedom. 
The meaning of Israel extends far beyond 
her national borders. She is part of the 
free world, She is an embattled outpost 
of all who believe that God has endowed 
man with the right to life, freedom and 
justice. 

We who profess this belief have the seri- 
ous obligation to help all those who protect 
and propagate its truth. To do this is more 
than a duty. It is a privilege. For, to serve 
the cause of freedom is to serve the cause 
of man. Man, without the dignity of his 
liberty, is less than man. And it is pre- 
cisely this dignity of freedom which is at 
stake today. What we do now for the cause 
of human freedom shall determine in large 
measure the whole future of mankind. 

Israel, against heavy odds, is doing her 
part in this struggle for man. To help her 
is to help the cause of human . freedom 
everywhere. There is no endeavor more 
worthy of our support. Nor could there be 
any more satisfying return than the knowl- 
edge of having shared in the defense of 
man, his dignity and his freedom. Israel 
offers us the privilege of participating in 
this effort on behalf of man. I am certain 
that we shall accept the offer and respond 
to it generously. 
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Massachusetts Farm Bureau Protests 
National Milk Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
ali excellent statement by the distin- 
guished executive secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, 
Carleton I. Pickett, expressing serious 
objections to the proposed National 
Milk Sanitation Act (H.R. 3840). 

The statement follows: 


COMMENTS BY CARLETON I. Pickett, ExEcU- 
TIVE SECRETARY, MASSACHUSETTS FaRM Bu- 
REAU FEDERATION, INC., ON NATIONAL MILK 
SANITATION ACT 


The Johnson bill (H.R. 3840) proposes 
national milk sanitation laws to replace 
State and local laws. It is an obvious spe- 
cial purpose bill to try to capture distant 
markets, such as Massachusetts, for Wiscon- 
sin, 

It has two appeals to the public: it prom- 
ises to break down barriers to the free 
movement of milk and to give the con- 
sumer cheaper milk. 

This is the essence of Senator HUMPHREY’s 
remarks. 

Neither conclusion is true. 

1. For local inspection and State inspec- 
tion it substitutes a new experiment in Fed- 
eral bureaucracy by giving the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service un- 
limited authority over the Nation's milk 
supply and, if enacted, the Federal law 
would preempt all town, city or State reg- 
ulation—not by less regulation necessarily 
but with more administrative labyrinths 
into an already complicated industry’s pro- 
ductive, processing, and distribution 
methods. \ 

2. The unsupported statement that “Mrs. 
Housewife is paying from 1 to 3 cents more 
per quart for milk than she would pay if 
the market was open and competitive” can 
not be substantiated by sound economics. 
Instead this harmful assumption just is not 
true. In a market like our Massachusetts 
markets, where surplus exists at all times, 
and where competition is such that an extra 
cent a quart is often enough for new out-of- 
State sevices to come into the market, price 
depends on supply, demand, the state of 
unemployment earnings, and public wants, 
This last is a tricky thing and can be pro- 
moted by giving milk an image of delicious- 
ness, healthfulness, purity and economical 
food value. Federal or State officials may 
affect the quantity of milk consumed by their 
statements just as legislators may, by in- 
cautious statements about any one of the fac- 
tors that affect buying. But government 
has not yet found a way to raise the price 
of farm products above what people want to 
pay considering supply, demand, 
and taste. And neither has the farmer nor 
the distributor. 

If you will examine the statements such 
as the recorded brief of the Governor of 
Wisconsin, you will find that there is an 
assumption that “in every other field, free- 
dom of commerce is ft Tule; perishable 
products of every na eat, eggs, 
vegetables, fruits, manufactured products, 
and raw materials of the earth move freely 
and without manmade restraint.” We have 
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no time for the gigantic compilation of 


The cow. cannot travel unimpeded across 
oe ree ee 

The perishability of milk makes it espe- 
cially the subject of local standards and 
State regulation. If this has led to local bar- 
riers for the purpose of a sort of protective 
tariff it is a shortsighted which cannot 

persist. Milk flows into the market 
where the need and the price create condi- 
tions attractive to such flow. 

Now to turn a moment to the proposed 
uniform system of milk sanitation and a Fed- 
eral code of standards. We already have 
the code which has had to be revised 12 
times in its lifetime but we do not have and 
do not want the Federal preemption of State 
regulation. Just as surely as the Congress 
enacts H.R. 3840 they provide a stepping 
stone to future disaster to the milk industry 
of thé whole Atlantic sea 

How it will come or when I do not know 
but historically I am on safe ground in the 
prediction. If any doubt, let them study the 
cause and effect of Federal power on the 
cranberry industry. 

H.R. 3840 proposes the most vicious inva- 
sion by Federal Government into powers best 
exercised by States that I have seen proposed 
in the agricultural field in three decades. 

It would be possible for me to take the 
entire recorded testimony of the proponents 
and refute it line by line but Congressmen 
would never read it all. 

Let us take one more general argument. 

Proponents point to the growth of a large 
number of different rules and regulations of 
sanitation. The conclusion always is that 
this is bad and the Federal Government 
must wipe them all out and establish one 
utopian set of rules. Have you considered 
the carrying of this theory to its ultimate 
Possible conclusion? 

Would it not be so much more efficient to 
run our zoning, our planning, our public 
health, our police systems, and everything 
else from Washington? Let’s not try it in 
our day. 





Menace of Obscenity 
EXTENSION a REMARKS 
HON. JOHN ; 1. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11,1960 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
J. Edgar Hoover: 

* Menace OF OBSCENITY 
(By J: Edgar Hoover) 

The morals of America are besieged today 
by an unprincipled force which will spare 
no home or community in its quest for illicit 
profits. 

Iam of the unquestionably base 
individuals who spread obscene literature 
across our land through the means of films, 
decks of playing cards, photographs, comic 
books, salacious 
books; and other 
These forms of obscenity indeed threaten 
the morality of our Nation and its richest 
treasure—our young people. 
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While our schools, churches and youth or- 


ganizations 

the - pom and ae of our juvenile citi- 
zens, f 
side of 
hold e.moet disgusting part 
this assault is our youth is subjected to 
Sues clear ur ciaseaiag ta many of 
the places where they seek clean entertain- 
ment. 

Despite the splendid service rendered daily 
by the overwhelming majority of advertising 
and entertainment executives, a small group 
of opportunists in these industries are de- 
grading America and its youth. Our young 
people are literally bombarded with vulgar 
motion picture advertisements in some 
newspapers; certain movies have too often 
made good on the provocative promises in the 
advertisements; and profanity and rapacity 
are the main ingredients of more and more 
screen offerings. A few television producers, 
too, sometimes break through the veil of 
decency as if some of them were trying to 
see just how much the public will stand. 
Recently, we have seen considerable publicity 
concerning certain elements in this medium 
who have sacrificed scruples on the altar of 
monetary gain. 

It is also a grevious fact that drugstores 
and “sweetshops,” pleasant meeting places 
for past generations, now display publica- 
tions which a few years ago would have a 
place in only the bawdiest of gathering 
places. These signs of moral decay, tol- 
erated by adults, cannot help but debase 
the thinking of our impressionable teen- 
agers. Yet, while they are impressionable, 
American youths are remarkably wise in 
recognizing pseudo-piety in adults and the 
sham of a society which condones declining 
morality. 

In 1957 there were nearly eight forcible 
rapes per 100,000 inhabitants in the United 
States. In 1958 this figure increased 101, 
percent, a forcible rape occurring every 
36 minutes. This truly shocking and 
shameful state of affairs is made even 
more deplorable by the knowledge that sex 
crimes and obscene and vulgar literature 
often go hand in hand. 

The time for half-hearted, oblique action 
against dealers in depravity is past. Al- 
though their despicable trade reaps $500 mil- 
lion a year, this diabolical business is cost- 
ing the Nation much more than money. It 
is robbing our country and particularly our 
younger generation of decency—it is a seed- 
bed for delinquency among juveniles and 
depravity among all ages. If we are to sur- 
vive morally, Americans must search within 
themselves for the answers to these ques- 
tions: Have local governing authorities in- 
vestigated to insure that laws against smut 
salesmen in their communities are strong 
enough? Is the public outcry of sufficient 
strength to impress local judges with the 
need of defending morality by sentencing 
filth purveyors to maximum terms? Are 
community and civic groups cooperating 
with law enforcement authorities in fight- 
ing this debasing blight? 

And—above all—are good citizens teach- 
ing their youngsters habits and beliefs 
which will be an armor against the tainted 
temptations of muck merchants? 





The Late Richard M. Simpson 
SPEECH 
HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
awfully sorry to hear of the serious ill- 
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ness and then the death of my dear 
friend, Dick Suupson. Over the years 
we have talked over many problems be- 
fore the House and he was always so 
sound and so kind and considerate to 
me. 

*I shall miss him and I extend my 


"deepest sympathy to Mrs. Simpson. 





A Slow Pace to the Summit Is Fast 
7 Enough 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a very penetrating edi- 
torial entitled “A Slow Pace to the Sum- 
mit Is Fast Enough,” which appeared in 
the January 9, 1960, issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

I believe this is one of the most intel- 
ligent analyses of the clamor for a sum- 
mit conference that I have seen pub- 
lished in any American publication. 

I should like to call particular atten- 
tion to that part of the editorial which 
points out so convincingly that inter- 
national communism is in no position to 
move in on anybody, unless tempted by 
indications of weakness, irresolution, and 
a fatuous aim to please. 

I hope that after reading this editorial, 
we here in Congress will have a better 
understanding of what our 
should be toward the Soviet Union and 
its false peace propaganda. 

The editorial follows: 


A Stow Pace 0 tux Summrr Is Peer ENOUGH‘ s-aiiy, In the meantime the Soviet pro- 


People are apt to take their biessings 
sourly, or we should be hearing widespread 
expressions of gratitude to President de 
Gaulle, of France, for at least postponing 
the embarrassments of another summit con- 
ference. President Eisenhower is hardly free 
to express such views but, now that even 
some British public figures are to 
take a dim view of the summit idea, we sus- 
pect he secretly shares them. 


Khrushchev, of course, still insists that a 
summit conference is necessary, but there 
have been hints that the “chairman” is 
content for the present to rest on the 
laurels won on his American tour, making 
mysterious references to the “spirit of 
Camp David” whenever any Communist out- 
rage or aggression is mentioned. Ambassa- 
dor Henry Cabot Lodge assured the world 
that nothing was done at Camp David to 
condone murder and aggression. But in 


Sovietland the chairman can probably get. 


considerable mileage out of the “spirit of 
Camp David” argument on the general as- 
sumption that heads of states do not retreat 
into the woods just to swap golf scores. So- 
viet propaganda can make a little go a long 
way. 

It is predictable that a new summit con- 
ference would result in some equally useful 
propaganda advantage to the Communists. 
Although former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson in his time was not distinguished 
for recognizing Communist purposes—at any 
rate, in Asia—he was right in his recent 
statement that Ehbrushchev is “inviting us 
to confer with an idea of coming to terms 
about our own existence.” In discussing the 


January 11 


argument that we might agree to some new 
solution on Berlin, Mr. Acheson asked this 
question, “What conditions more in the 
interest of the West can he think of than 
now exist?” What concessions could we 
make that would satisfy Khrushchev and at 
the same time protect the security of the 
West? Nobody seems to have given more 
than the vaguest answers to these questions. 

To purchase security by withdrawing 
troops from Germany, Mr. Acheson pointed 
out, would mean withdrawing our troops 
from Europe altogether. Of course, as Sec- 
retary of State Herter said in replying to Mr. 


‘Acheson, there is no indication that any such 


result would come of a summit conference. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Herter agrees that, however 
long a way Khrushchev may have come to 
meet certain procedural demands of this 
country, his objective is still that he is going 
to get us out of Berlin. That being the case, 
was there ever any legitimate reason, beyond 
helping Prime Minister Macmillan ‘with his 
election, why we should have agreed to go 
into a summit conference at all, except on 
the terms originally set by President Eisen- 
hower—namely, convincing evidence of prog- 
ress toward some honest agreement? 

Returning to General de Gaulle, one might 
point out that his tough rejection of Khru- 
shchev’s desires, besides maybe pulling the 
Eisenhower-Macmillan chestnuts out of the 
fire, has paid off for France as well. While 
statesmen who appease Big K get nothing for 
their pains, De Gaulle got from Khrushchev 
a most important concession in an agreement 
to cease sending arms to the previously Red- 
supported Algerian rebels. All of this sug- 
gests that international communism is in no 
position to move in on anybody, unless 
tempted by indications of weakness, irresolu- 
tion and a fatuous aim to please. 

The lesson of De Gaulle should be more 
widely appreciated in this country. Already 
there are too many indications of quite con- 
trary conclusions. C. L. Sulzberger pointed 
out in the New York Times recently that the 
Khrushchev visit, the exchange of cultural 
and other missions, and fear of atomic war 
have resulted in a popular attitude toward 
the Soviet Union so affable and trusting that 
State Department officials feel themselves de- 
prived of a base from which to negotiate real- 


gram remains substantially the same. It 
could be tragic if, after all our efforts to ease 
tensions, the only tensions relieved were our 
own—relieved before the putative enemy had 
given any indication of justifying such 
relaxation. 





The Late Honorable Charles A. Boyle 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr.. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to pay a brief but sincere tribute 
to the memory of the late CHaRLEs A. 
Boye, Congressman from Illinois who 
passed away on November 4 during the 
recess of the Congress. 

I was privileged to serve on the Ap- 
propriations Committee with CHARLIE 
Boyie and learned to admire and re- 
spect him greatly. He was an ex- 
tremely active, capable and forceful 
legislator. He served on our committee 
and in the House with distinction and 
honor. The news of his sudden and 
tragic death while the Congress was in 
adjournment came as a shock and we 
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were all saddened to learn of his passing 
and his presence will be missed. 

To Mrs. Boyle and the members of his 
family I extend an expression of genu- 
ine sympathy in their bereavement. 





Body and Soul 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, for quite 
a@ long time I have been very interested 
in the attitude of the Congress with re- 
spect to the income limitations that have 
been placed in the law regarding 
veterans. 

I have introduced H.R. 7240, which 
has as its specific purpose to increase 
the annual income limitation governing 
the payment of pensions to certain vet- 
erans and their dependents. Iam hope- 
ful of favorable action on this measure 
during this session of the Congress. 

Yesterday while reading the National 
Tribune and Stars and Stripes, an edi- 
torial came to my attention on this par- 
ticular matter. I ask that it be included 
in my remarks at this point in the Rreo- 
orD and I commend it to the reading of 
my colleagues. Also, I commend the 
editor of this newspaper for writing on 
this problem so vividly. 

Bopy AND Sou. 


The caption which we have chosen for 
this editorial was not picked at random. It 
it directed to all the Members of the U.S. 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
and more particularly, to the members of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
its chairman, Representative OLIN E. ‘TEAGUE, 
of Texas. The subject of this editorial is 
the income limitation called for under pres- 
ent pension law for World War I veterans 
and the new pension law, Public Law 86- 
211, which goes into effect on July 1, 1960. 

First, let us say frankly that we are op- 
posed to income limitations when it comes 
to the question of payment of pensions to 
veterans of the First World War, or, to vet- 
erans of any war when the time comes 
where they may need some extra aid from 
the country for which they fought. 

However, we do try to be practical in 
seeking aid for our war veterans and if some 
income limitation must be imposed we are 
ready to understand the situation and rec- 
ognize it and agree that, for the benefit of 
those who oppose all war pensions, some 
concession must be made to keep them 
happy. We refer here to big business which 
apparently hates to put out for those who, 
by their courage, have made big business so 
big. 

Of course we could offer generalities in 
an attempt to prove our point that there 
should be no income limitation when it 
comes to payment of pensions to war vet- 
erans who need this extra help. 

But we believe, if we are to impress our 
legislators we should offer them something 
concrete to consider when it comes to the 
possibility of amending the present pension 
law or the new law known as the Veterans 
Pension Act of 1959. 
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First of all we are firmly convinced that 
no war veteran should be penalized for what- 
ever income he may have been able to ac- 
quire during his years of employment. By 
this we mean such benefits as social security, 
railroad retirement, and other pensions, an- 
nuities, and retirement benefit, whether pay- 
able by law, contract, or otherwise. 

We are willing to go along with the pro- 
posal that any income earned by a World 
War I veteran—and we mean by this “earned 
from actual employment’—should be consid- 
ered in determining the eligibility of the 
veteran for pension, but we cannot admit 
that any benefits for which the veteran has 
paid during his working period, such as 


those listed above, should be considered as - 


earned income. 

True, these benefits were bought and paid 
for by the veteran and by a far stretch of 
the imagination they could be considered as 
earned income, the veteran having made 
them possible during his employment-period, 
but in a more liberal sense we do not believe 
they should be considered as earned income 
once the time has come when he-can no 
longer contribute toward such benefits. 

If we face the situation honestly we should 
admit that earned income is something 
which the veteran,might earn when he is 
actually employed—not something that he 
had earned before his full employability 
ceased. 

In our editorial of October 15, 1959, we 
printed a résumé of figures compiled by the 
General Accounting Office at the request of 
Congress as of. July 31, 1957, dealing with 
the income of World War I veterans. These 
figures show that there are few veterans of 
the First World War who had excessive in- 
come and it follows that 3 years after the 
figures were put together there are many 
more veterans of World War I whose incomes 
have diminished. 

While we may have indulged in some gen- 
eralities in the foregoing these generalities 
are backed up by Government figures which 
show that there are few veterans of World 
War I with bloated incomes at the present 
time. 

Now let us take up a specific case. Under 
present law a World War I veteran, without 
dependents, 65 years of age, with sufficient 
disabilities may be paid a pension of $78.75 
@ month, provided his income does not ex- 
ceed $1,400 a year. 

Let us consider this particular veteran. 
He has worked steadily for many years: 
During that time he has held down a good 
job which required him to pay for social 
security benefits at the highest rate the law 
demanded. He now reaches a period of un- 
employment. He may be paid as high as 
$120 to $127 a month from social security. 
Now 12 times $120 or $127 a month puts him 
over the $1,400 income limitation prescribed 
under present law. 

Thus, he -may not receive the $78.75 
monthly pension because of the income 
limitation. As a consequence his ability to 
enjoy the few years which are left to him is 
curtailed since, in all reason, a man accus- 
tomed to the decent things of life is bound 
to feel the pinch when he has to exist on 
his social security payments alone. 

All this applies of course to the single 
veteran under Public Law 86-211 which be- 
comes even more vicious when we come to 
the veteran with a dependent. 

Under the new law not only does his own 
income earned from previous employment 
come into consideration in determining his 
eligibility to pension but any income which 
his wife might be able to earn, as well 
any little nest egg which he his 
have acquired over the years is 
as is any property of which he 
may be possessed, 
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South Carolina’s “Firsts” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 





S.C., January 6, 1960: 

Nothing ruffles our fur more than to hear 
some know-it-all visitor or tourist belittle 
South Carolina as one of the “backward, less 
progressive” States of the Union. This sort 
of erroneous observation usually comes from 
someone whose knowledge of the South and 
South Carolina is gleaned from some “educa- 
tional survey” or some history books which 
touch only briefly on the Palmetto State. 

If persons with this sort of impression of 
South Carolina would but care to read on, 
we believe they’ll find that this State has 
more firsts than any other in the Nation. 

Here's a list of South Carolina firsts: 

Oldest museum in America in Charleston, 

First chamber of commerce, Charleston, 

First statue to Confederate soldier. 

First man to pilot steamship across the 
Atlantic was a South Carolinian. 

First long railroad in America, Charleston 
to Hamburg. 

First train to carry mail. . 

Branchville, oldest railroad junction in the 
world. 

First submarine was built in South Caro- 


lina. 

First musical society, St. Cecelia, Charles- 
ton, 1762. 

First State hospital for insane. 

First orphan home. 

First monument to women. 

First agricultural society, Charleston, 1785; 
second, Philadelphia; third, Pendleton, S.C. 

First Bible society, Charleston, 1810. 

First YMCA in industrial plant, Monoghan 
Millis, Greenville, S.C. ‘ 

First girls’ 4-H Club work, Aiken County. 

First Negro school, Charleston, 1743. 
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First public library, Charleston, 1743. 

First used solely for library, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 

Memorial Day had its beginning in South 


Carolina. 

De La Howe, in McCormick County, first 
normal training school. 

First decisive victory of Revolution fought 
in South Carolina. 

First inoculation given for smallpox. 

First native American to receive degree as 
doctor of medicine was South Carolinian. 

First monument erected to slaves. 

First high school with military feature. 

First botanical gardens were in Charleston 


area. 

First to erect statue to Indian. 

In World War I, South Carolina had six 
Congressional Medal of Honor men, largest 
number of any State except New York, which 
had same number. 

South Carolina ships more fresh peaches 
than any other State. 

Spartanburg County produces more peaches 
than any other county in the United States. 

Barnwell County preduces more water- 
melons. 

Seed Co., Hartsville, most out- 
standing in America. 

Leads in Nation in finished cotton and 
woven goods with 2 percent of pppulation of 
the United States, produces 28 percent of 
cloth. 

In 1950 South Carolina had lowest percent- 
age of business failures in the Nation. 

Santee River empties more water in At- 
lantic than any other river on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

South Carolina rivers empty more water 
in Atlantic than the rivers of any other 
State. 

First hydroelectric plant. 

In last 3 years greatest progress in school 
system. 

In 1951 had highest percentage of motor- 
vehicle gains. 

In 1951 percentage of per capita income 
gains greatest in the Nation. 

Highest percentage of native-born Ameri- 
cans, 99.7 percent, 

History’s mightiest industrial enterprise, 
Savannah River project. 

The Chronicle concludes that South Caro- 
lina, generally speaking, is one of the most 
progressive States in the Nation, judging by 
the foregoing facts. 





A Bill To Increase Secial Security Bene- 
fits, Improve Trust Fund Earnings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress, I introduced H.R. 9372, a bill 
making a number of important changes 
in the Social Security Act, including im- 
proving the earnings of the social secu- 
rity trust funds, and increasing social 
security benefits. 

I am confident that the Congress will 
make social security improvements in 
1960. I hope that the improvements will 
be ‘comprehensive, rather than piece- 
meal, and will correct not just one but 
many of the shortcomings of the pres- 
ent law. I »elieve that H.R. 9372 fits 
that description. 
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Of vital importance is that provision 
of my bill which will increase the earn- 
ings of the social security trust funds, to 
permit payment of more realistic bene- 
fits and to insure soundness and fairness 
in the social security system. 

In the ConcressionaL Recorp of July 
27, 1959, at page A6484, I pointed out 
that the social security trust funds were 
being short changed by some 260 million 
a@ year, and introduced H.R. 8407, a bill 
to insure an adequate return on the so- 
cial security trust funds by removing the 
Secretary of the Treasury as managing 
trustee of the social security trust funds, 
substituting for him a person without 
conflicting interests, and requiring a re- 
turn on the trust funds as near as 
possible to the return being realized by 
regular investors in U.S. Government 
securities. 

The situation which I describe last 
July has not changed. I have therefore 
incorporated the provisions of H.R. 8407 
in the hew bill. 

The Treasury is still depriving the 
social security trust funds. of interest 
earnings amounting to about $260 mil- 
lion a year. 

While private investors average more 
than 4 percent interest on Government 
securities, the Treasury Secretary, who 
manages ‘the trust funds, has invested 
virtually all of the $20 billion in social 
security funds in Government securities 
earning only 2%2 percent. 

We can correct this situation by re- 
constituting the Board of Trustees of 
the social security funds and requiring 
the new board to take all needed steps, 
including proposing legislation if neces- 
sary, to bring the interest yield on the 
social security funds up to the level of 
earnings from Government securities of 
other investors. 

In addition, H.R. 9372 will improve 
social security in the following ways: 

First. A 10 percent across-the-board 
increase in old-age, survivors and dis- 
ability insurance benefits, with a mini- 
mum increase of $5 a month. 

Such an increase is needed to restore 
the dollar power which steady inflation 
has taken from our elderly citizens and 
others dependent on social security pay- 
ments as their financial base. 

Although Congress has several times 
raised benefits, they have never caught 
up to overall cost increases in our econ- 
omy. A 10-percent increase will put so- 
cial security payments back in a fair, 
realistic relationship to the cost of liv- 
ing in 1960 and, we can hope, long after 
that. 

Second. An increase in*future benefits 
by raising the earnings ceiling for con- 
tribution and benefit purposes from the 
present $4,800 to $6,000 a year. 

No matter what a person earns in any 
year, only the first $4,800 of income is 
counted for social security purposes. 
This means that social security benefits 
are limited by that figure. 

In 1939, the earnings limit was $3,000. 
That was fine then, because 97 percent 
of all workers covered by social security 
earned $3,000 or less. Today, however, 
more than 25 percent of covered workers 
earn more than the present earnings 
ceiling of $4,800. Unless that ceiling is 






raised, the future benefits of millions of 
retired workers will be considerably less 
than realistic in relation to the actual 
wages they had been earning. Raising 
the earnings ceiling to $6,000 will pro- 
duce realistic future benefits for more 
than 90 percent of covered workers. 

Third. Repeal the existing require- 
ment that a disabled person must be at 
least 50 years old before he can qualify 
for disability insurance benefits. 

As an army of experts has testified 
to congressional committees, there is 
absolutely no justification for denying 
disability benefits to persons under 50, 
who Wtherwise meet the requirements of 
the law. The younger disabled man 
needs help just as much, and sometimes 
more, than the older. For example, the 
disabled person of 35 or 40 is less likely 
to have children old enough to help sup- 
port the family than is the man over 50. 
This. arbitrary disability age should 
definitely be removed. . 

Fourth. Permit persons receiving 
benefits to earn up to $1,800 a year, 
instead of the present $1,200, from out- 
side sources without a reduction in 
benefits. 

Many older men and women are able 
and eager to work part time and feel 
they are contributing to society in a pro- 
ductive way. The present limit on out- 
side earnings penalizes many such per- 
sons unduly. I believe that a modest 
increase, letting a person earn up to $150 
a month without a cut in social security 
payments, is justified. 

Fifth. Increase the maximum family 
benefit by removing the present arbi- 
trary ceiling of $254 a month. The bill 
would increase the maximum family 
benefit to 80 percent of average earn- 
ings. This would mean a maximum of 
$320 a month under the present earnings 
ceiling —$4,800—and $400 a month un- 
der the proposed $6,000 ceiling. The 
existing $254 ceiling deprives large 
families of the full survivorship benefits 
to which they are entitled. 

According to figures supplied by the 
Social Security Administration, the 
proposed additional benefits, \offset by 
the increased earnings of the.social se- 
curity trust funds, would require an in- 
crease in the social security tax of only 
one-half of 1 percent in the employer’s 
and employee's respective contributions, 





The Late Charles A. Boyle 
SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, our early 
meetings of this session are saddened as 
we think of old friends who are no 
longer with us. One loss comes home 
to me personally with particular force, 
that of the jovial, the energetic, the 
eloquent CHartes A. Borie. We sha" 
long miss and deeply mourn the loss of 
that forceful mind, that great heart. 
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As a legislator, CHARLIE BoYLE was noted 
for his mastery of some particular fields 
of interest, growing out of his life ex- 
perience, such as labor and transporta- 
tion and housing; but it was for his 
human qualities that he was most 
notable. CHARLIE BoyLe loved people, 
individually, in illimitable numbers. He 
could not stand to see anybody pushed 
around, and he would not stand for any- 
body being pushed around, whether by 
other individuals, by organized groups, 
er by governments. He was a one-man 
task force, doing battle against injus- 
tice and tyranny and prejudice wherever 
he found them. May his soul rest in 
peace. Our hearts go out to his wife 
and eight fine children in their great 
loss. May the heritage of courage and 
vigor, of love and religious faith, which 
is their legacy from that good husband 
and father, console them in their afflic- 
tion, and strengthen them for the hard 
tasks ahead. 








Hon. Alvin R. Bush 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great sorrow we record the passing of 
our very good friend and colleague, ALvIn 
R. BusH—one of Pennsylvania’s out- 
standing Representatives. His loss will 
be keenly felt by the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation and our State. 

AL, a8 we called him, was a man who 
loved his district, State, and Nation: and 
served them well. He was intensely de- 
voted to the interests of the people he 
represented. 

He was always calm, and strong, and 
self-confident, and treated everyone with 
great courtesy. AL was always congenial 
and affable and by his kind deeds and 
many useful services he evidenced a 
great love of people. 

He was a humble and kindly man 
whom one admired as companion and 
friend; always considerate of everyone; 
@ man who added much to our daily lives 
with a kind word for everybody. 

He was an honest, conscientious, and 
loyal legislator, always looking after the 
welfare of his district and State. He 
was a firm believer in the principles of 
liberty and our American\way of life, 
with the highest concepts of citizenship. 


His devotion to and love of country 
was something to be admired; always 
ambitious to uphod and defend the fine 
ideals and traditions of our Nation. ‘He 
strove mightily to attain those objectives 
which he thought were for the best in- 
terests of all our people and his work in 
the House of Representatives was useful 
and constructive. 

In a life such as his perhaps the thing 
most to be admired was the fact he was 
a good citizen and a devoted American; 
@ man who contributed much to the 
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building of his community, State, and 
Nation. 

We will miss his fine friendship and 
companionship and it is with great sor- 
row we record his passing. ‘To his fam- 
ily I extend my deepest and heartfelt 
sympathy. 





The Late Richard M. Simpson 


— 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is hard 
to realize that the able and devoted Rep- 
resentative, RicHarRD M. Simpson, will no 
longer be with us. For all our differ- 
ence of religious affiliation and political 
loyalties, I have felt very close to Dick 
Srumpson, as I have been priviliged to 
work with him for many years in a com- 
mon devotion to the welfare of the Com-~- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and of the 
United States of America. Much has 
been said on this floor, and in the other 
body, in exalted praise of Dick Smumpson’s 
conscientious dedication to the service of 
his country, of his sincerity and energy 
and ability. I shall not attempt to re- 
peat what has been so ably and elo- 
quently said in honor of the memory of 
Dick Srmpson, but I should like to com- 
ment simply that, to one who knew 
Dick Srmpson well, not one word in all 
this chorus of eulogy has rung false. 
Nothing but good has been said of him, 
because there was nothing but good to 
be said. He was a man who would not 
condone a wrong or serve a falsehood, 
whether by act, by speech, or by silence. 

Typical of Dick Srmpson’s driving 
ambition to serve his country to the best 
of his magnificent ability is the story of 
his early years in Congress, when, find- 
ing that he was assigned to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, and 
that a knowledge of law would contri- 
bute significantly to the value of his 
work on that committee, he immediately 
enrolled in the Georgetown Law School, 
taking night courses in law, while carry- 
ing out his legislative duties with un- 
diminished energy, for the 4 years nec- 
essary for the achievement of his degree. 
That is the spirit in which Dick Smpson, 
throughout his life, undertook and 
carried out all the duties that circum- 
stances laid upon him, and all the duties 
that he himself perceived and chose to 
perform. For no personal advantage, 
for no political loyalty, for no lofty 
cause, would he do or permit any unfair 
act, but drove always with resolute de- 
termination at the accomplishment of 
great results by fair and honest means, 

I wish to join my friends, and Dick 
Srmpson’s friends, in the Congress, in 
expressing to his wife and their daugh- 
ter, Kay Josephine, to his two older 
daughters, Susan, and Barbara, and to 
his three stepsons, our heartfelt sorrow 
and sympathy. 
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Greeks in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
~~ 


HON. LEO. E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. , May I have 
the pleasure of inviting the attention of 
the Congress to a most enlightening ar 
ticle entitled “Greeks in America,” giving 
us a bird’s-eye view of the flesh and bone 
contribution of the Hellenic race from 
Greece proper and the Diaspora to the 
American commonwealth. 

It has been prepared by my good 
friend, George C. Vournas, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., for publication in the Greek 
World Encyclopedia and the Twentieth- 
Century Publications of Athens, Greece. 

The author of the survey brings to the 
task preeminent qualifications. He was 
born in Greece and came to the United 
States at a tender age;. attained U.S. 
citizenship and became a member of the 
legal profession; was commissioned as 
captain in the Army of the United States 
and elevated to the rank of major prior 
to his separation from the service; he is 
a past supreme president of the Order of 
Ahepa; one of the founders of Saints 





personal attorney for the inte: Metropoli- 
tan Vassilios during his tenure of office 
as Greek Archbishop of the 
United States and 

I feel that Mr. Vournas’ interesting 
and impressive treatise will prove re- 
warding to students, educators, Govern- 
ment officials and the public in general. 

GREEKS IN AMERICA ; 


(By George C. Vournas) 

In writing about “Greeks in America” it is 

necessary that one define his terms. Who is 
a Greek? I think it was Socrates who said 
that “A Greek is a person who received Greek 
education.” Venizelos’ definition given at 
the Versailles Peace Conference was different. 
Said he, “A Greek is a person who wants to be 
a Greek, feels he is a Greek and says he is a 
Greek.” Neither definition meets the prob- 
lem here. Nationality in the New World is 
not based on racial the De San- 
guinis principle—but on the United States 
evolved principle of de Sol—of the soil. 
Thus, all children born in the United States 
become U.S. nationals irrespective of the na- 
tionality of the parents. (Children of diplo- 
mats excepted.) In addition, an alien legal- 
ly residing in the United States may, after 
the lapse of a number of years, TE eae 
be vested with U.S. citizenship, 
Seif om 0 pair wiles sammine- tail ieemnneat iat a 
aspects with the exception of his ineligibil- 
ity to be elected President or Vice President 
of the United States. 

By operation of U.S. law, ome may be a 
Greek as far as Greece is concerned and an 
American for the United States and the rest 
of the world in general, since all other na- ~ 


The question is « complex one and has at 
times confused politicians, * and 
even diplomats* Our short survey will be 
concerned with erstwhile immigrants, now 
Americans of Hellenic ancestry, whether hail- 
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ing from Greece or Diaspora, and 
their progeny in the United States. 


APPEARANCE OF GREEKS IN THE NEW WORLD 
in the New World shortly 
after the voyage of Columbus. Indeed, ac- 


to France, Portugal, 

of Constantinople to the Turks. There were 
other Greek seafarers. Particular mention 
should be made of the Cephalonian Juan 
De Fuca, who explored the Pacific shores of 
the Northern Continent as a leader of a 
Spanish expedition—the channel and straits 
lying between Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia bearing hisname. There were still 
others. Their names here and there 
as “Greek,” “Grecian,” or “Greco” (the Span- 
ish equivalent). 

The first organized immigration from 
Greece proper, however, occurred around the 
year 1767, en the Scot physician, Dr. An- 
drew Turnbull, who was married to a Greek 
girl from Smyrna (Maria Gracia), gathered 
a few hundred Peloponnesians—he operated 
from Methoni—and brought them to the 
New World, founding the colony of New 
Smyrna in southern Florida, in honor of the 
birthplace of his wife.* When the colony dis- 
banded, a number of the Greek colonists 
found their way to St. Augustine, Fla., as it 
was evidenced by the recording of baptismals 
of children born of Greek parentage—Kath- 
erina Mavromati, baptised March 1785; her 
sister, Margarita, baptised in 1787; and an- 
other sister, Mariana, baptised in Januar 
1790. ? 

GREEKS IN NEW ORLEANS 


One of the first recorded Greeks in New 
Orleans appeared prior to 1764. His name, 
Michael Dracos (Michael Dragon, in its 
French translation). He was survived by a 
daughter named Marianni Celeste Dragon 
(born March 1, 1777). She was married to 
Andrew Dimitri, obviously another Greek 
resident of the same city, and from this 
union 10 children were born.® 

The rise of cotton, both in importance and 
production, attracted the cotton and pro- 
duce merchants (Ralli, Rodochanaki, Benaki, 
et al.). They, in turn, became a magnet for 
other Greeks. The first Greek Orthodox 
community and church was founded in this 
city. It was used by the local community 
until a few years ago. 

GREEKS ARRIVING AFTER U.S. INDEPENDENCE 


The early arrivals in the New World at the 
turn of the 19th century were young chil- 
dren or war orphans brought by Americans 
who went to Greece at the outbreak of the 
Greek revolution in 1821 either with medical 
or relief committees. A number of these 
children became prominent, such as George 
Colvocoressis, who, after graduating from the 
US. Naval Academy at Annapolis, took part 
in an exploration mission under Wilkes 
(1838-42) and wrote a book entitled “Four 
Years in a Government Explering Expedition 
to the Island of Madeira, Cape Verde Islands, 
Brazil, Coast of Patagonia, Chile, Peru, 
Paumato Group, Society Islands, Navigator 
Group, Australia, Antarctic Continent, New 
Zealand, Friendly Island, Fijee Group, Sand- 
wich Islands, Northwest Coast of America, 
Oregon, California, East Indies, St. Helena, 
Etc.”; and Gregory Perdicaris, the father of 
John Perdicaris, who became famous by vir- 
tue of his capture by the Moroccan brigand, 
Raissuli. In the United States even school- 
children are familiar with the picturesque 
demand made by President Theodore Roose- 
velt on the Sultan of Morocce;: “Either John 
Perdicaris alive or Raissuli dead.” 

Particular mention should be made at 
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this juncture of Michael Anagnostopoulos— 
known in America as Michael Anagnos—who 
first arrived in the United States in 1867 in 
company with Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, 
whose daughter he married.in 1870, and 
whom he succeeded as director of the Perkins 
Institute (school for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind). The importance of the institute may 
be gaged from the fact that Helen Keller is 
one of the graduates. 


MASS IMMIGRATION 


Greek immigration to the United States, 
as the term is commonly understood, did not 
begin until late in the 19th century. In 
1889, 158 immigrants arrived from Greece; 
in 1896, 2,175—the number reaching 36,580 
for the year 1907. The statistics: 1820-80, 
398; 1881-1946, 431,650. To this number, 
however, must be added a great proportion 
of the immigrants arriving from European 
Turkey, statistically given for the period as 
156,000, plus proportional numbers of those 
from Egypt, Albania, Rumania (total for the 
period, 157,345), Bulgaria (66,026), Russia 
(3,340,611), Austria, Hungary (4,444,556) , and 
Asiatic Turkey (205,473). Thus, on the basis 
of these statistics, it would not be an ex- 
aggeration to state that immigrants to the 
United States up to 1946 meeting the Veni- 
zelos’ definition of a “Greek”+—without its 
political connotation—would number be- 
tween 750,000 and 800,000. (Cyprus, Dodeca- 
nese Islands, no statistics available.) 


THE FIRST STEPS IN THE NEW WORLD 


The early immigrants to the United States 
were roughly divided into twd categories: 
(a) Common laborers who were attracted to 
the Western States—mines and railroad con- 
struction; and (b) those who remained in the 
cities and worked in hotels, restaurants, and 
candy shops. 

Not knowing the language, customs or the 
laws of the country, they were the subject of 
continuous exploitation by the employment 
agencies, interpreters, and advisers. Long 
hours, unhygienic living conditions—it has 
been reported that early immigrants were 
sleeping as many as 10 in a room—and the 
eventual development of contract labor 
(young boys contracted by their parents to 
work as bootblacks for fixed terms at ridicu- 
lously low wages), a practice which, fortu- 
nately, was outlawed—accented their daily 
lives. 

While such was the lot of those in the city, 
the ones working in the mines had to con- 
tend with the excesses of the mining com- 
panies’ private police, as the record testifies 
at Trinidad and Ludlow, Colorado even as 
late as 1913. 

Soon after World War I, and by 1922, the 
major portion of the Greek industrial work- 
ers drifted to town and city, their greatest 
number entering the small business field— 
restaurants, flower shops, delicatessens, fruit 
stores, groceries, etc.—in which many of their 
kinsmen were established after their early 
apprenticeships. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


By the end of the First World War Greek 
immigrants were established in every major 
city or town of the United States, from New 
York to San Francisco, and from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. New York and Chicago 
were vying with each other as to which had 
the most numerous Greek inhabitants. The 
communities built churches and they prac- 
tically doubled by division into Venizelists 
and Royalists, duplicating the home pattern 
following the revolution of 1916. Over the 
years, beginning with the turn of the cen- 
tury, the busboys became waiters, restau- 
rateurs, and owners of hotels. Theater ush- 
ers became motion-picture exhibitors, and 
then producers. Laborers skilled in the art 
of cigarette rolling by hand in Egypt or 
Greece became cigarette manufacturers. One 
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may truthfully say that there isn’t a single 
known occupation in the United States 
which did not become a host to the Greek 
immigrant. A supreme president of the 
Ahepa, on tour during World War II (1943), 
was surprised to find the secretary of an 
Ahepa chapter in Arizona to be a junk dealer, 
an occupation traditionally preempted by 
Jews. 

The immigrant who, until the end of World 
War I, came to the United States with the 
intention to remain long enough to earn 
money to marry off a sister, or to pay off the 
mortgage on the patefnal property and re- 
turn home to carry on, following the inexor- 
able law of American development, painfully 
at first, but steadily afterwards, resolved to 
make the United States his home. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The post-World War I change in thought 
on the part of the Greek immigrant opened 
new vistas and pointed to new horizons. 
These, in turn, brought forth new instru- 
mentalities. Organizations and societies an- 
thored on the old country lost their charm. 
Thus, the Ahepa came into being (American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Associa- 
tion). Its declared objective: To help the 
immigrant acclimate himself in his new en- 
vironment and assume his proper place in the 
civic life of the nation. It is a truly pan- 
Hellenic organization. (Its auxilliaries: 
Daughters of Penelope for women, Maids of 
Athens for girls, and Sons of Pericles for 
young boys.) ‘There are more than 400 chap- 
ters of the Ahepa, divided into 24 districts. 
Twenty-four district conventions and one 
national convention are held annually. The 
last one attracts thousands of persons as 
visitors in addition to the official delegates. 

Since the Ahepa opened new horizons for 
the Greek immigrant and greatly influenced 
his development and acclimatization direc- 
tion and through other organizations that 
followed its example, a closer look into the 
organization may prove rewarding. 

It was founded on July 26, 1922, in Atlanta, 
Ga. The founders: Nicholas D. Chotas, 
supreme president; James Campbell, supreme 
vice president; S. J. Stamos, supreme secre- 
tary (deceased); Harry Angelopoulos, su- 
preme treasurer; George A. Polos, supreme 
governor; John Angelopoulos, supreme gov- 
ernor; George Campbell, supreme governor; 
James Vlass, supreme governor (deceased). 

Its first constitution, bylaws, and internal 
direction was influenced by societies with 
secret rituals, such as the Masons, Elks, 
Woodmen of the World, and, in certain minor 
aspects even the KKK.* The response of the 
slogan of “Unity”—practically all Greek 
Orthodox communities in the United States 
were rent asunder by the division into Veni- 
zelists and Royalists—and Americanism— 
“America is our home”—hit a most sensitive 
and appealing chord, and the growth of the 
fraternity was phenomenal. In harmony 
with this, the faternity’s ritual was in Eng- 
lish, the meetings were conducted in Eng- 
lish, and the org&nization as such did not 
assume any obligation to foster or promote 
the Greek Orthodox religion, but was—and 
still is—truly an interdenominational one,’ 

Chapters mushroomed all over the country, 
and multiplied faster than they could be ab- 
sorbed into a unified whole—a fact which 
plagued the organization in subsequent 
years. 

A reaction was not long in coming. Greek 
newspapers, a number of clergymen, and 
well-known Greek personages of the day— 
generally alluded to as “professional 
Greeks”—registered decided opposition upon 
being unable to either change it, restrict its 
growth, or channel its activities, The op- 
position traveled two paths. One resolved 
upon working from within, and the other - 
upon the founding of a rival organization.’ 
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That the Ahepa is a truly pan-Hellenic or- 
ganization is borne out by an examination of 
the birthplaces or places of origin of its 
supreme presidents since the day of its 
founding up to the present time: 1922, Nich, 
olas D. Chotas, Greece; 1923, George Demeter, 
Greece (Arcadia); 1924-26, V. I. Chebithes, 
Greece (Island of Icaria); 1927-28, Dean Al- 
fange, Turkey (Constantinople); 1929-30, 
George E. Phillies, Greece (Corinthia); 1931- 
83, Harris J. Booras, Greece (Arcadia); 
1934, Achilles Catsonis, Turkey (Island of 
Lemnos); 1935-39, V. I. Chebithes, Greece 
(Island of Icaria); 1940-41, Van A. Nomikos 
(deceased), Greece (Island of Amorgos); 
1942-44, George C. Vournas, Greece (Messin- 
ia); 1945-46, Harris J. Booras, Greece (Ar- 
cadia); 1947-48, William G. Helis (deceased), 
Greece (Arcadia); 1949-50, John G. Thevos, 
United States; 1951-52, Peter L. Bell, United 
States; 1953, Leo J. Lamberson, United 
States; 1954-55, Stephen S. Scopas, Greece 
(Messinia); 1956, John L. Manta, Greece 
(Island of Icaria); 1957-59, C. P. Verinis, 
United States; 1960, George E. Loucas, Asia 
Minor Turkey (elected August 1959). 

As the years passed, the attention of the 
organization, heretofore centered on Greece 
and Greek problems—developed a broader 
outlook.’ 

It was but natural for the Ahepa to play 
a leading role in the United States during 
the years beginning with the attack of Mus- 
solini on Greece until the final collapse of 
Japan. It is an incontestible fact that the 
success of the Greek War Relief Association 
in both its aspects—fund raising and actual 
administration of aid to Greece—is due to a 
major extent to the Order of Ahepa. Prac- 
tically overnight Greek war relief societies 
were organized by the Ahepa chapters and its 
auxiliaries all over the nation, drawing into 
the activity the best element. of their re- 
spective communities. The United States of 
America, thanks to the bravery of the Greek 
armies and to the dissemination of informa- 
tion regarding their heroic deeds, became 
Greek conscious. The crisis hammered the 
transition of the Ahepa to a truly national 
American organization. 

The emergence of this mature outlook was 
not lost either on the public or public offi- 
cials. Notice of it was taken by official Wash- 
ington and the molders of public opinion. 
The President of the United States issued a 
memorable statement committing the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to the liberation 
and restitution of Greek territorial integrity 
on the occasion of a call at the White House 
of the supreme lodge of the Ahepa on April 
25, 1941. 

“The heroic struggle of the Hellenic peo- 
ple to defend their liberties and their homes 
against the aggression of Germany after they 
had so signally defeated the Italian attempt 
at invasion has stirred the hearts and aroused 
the sympathy of the whole American people. 

“During the Hellenic war of independence 
more than a century ago, our young nation, 
prizing its own lately won independence, ex- 
pressed its ardent sympathy for the Greeks 
and hoped for Hellenic victory. That victory 
was achieved. 

“Today, at a far more perilous period in 
the history of Hellas, we intend to give full 
effect to our settled policy of extending all 
available material aid to free peoples defend- 
-ing themselves against aggression. Such aid 
has been and will continue to be extended to 
Greece. 

“Whatever may be the temporary outcome 
of the present phase of the war in Greece, I 
believe that the Greek-people will once more 
ultimately achieve their victory and regain 
their political independence and the terri- 
torial integrity of their country. In that 
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high objective, the people of Greece can count 
on the help and support of the Government 
and the people of the United States.” 

The Ahepa, in addition, was honored with 
the distinction of being authorized to issue 
war bonds, series E, under the signature of 
its supreme lodge and seal.” 

To better discharge this trust and more 
effectively support the war effort, the supreme 
lodge established the Ahepa War Service Units 
as a distinct agency. (The objectives of 
the Ahepa War Service Units: war-bond sell- 
ing, Greek War Relief Association, raising 
funds for the American Red Cross, visitation 
to hospitals caring for service personnel.) 

The acceptance of a bust of himself (ex- 
ecuted by Sculptor Walter Russell) on the 
part of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was an act of further expression of good 
will toward the Ahepa. The bronze bust, of 
heroic size, is now adorning the front of the 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New York. 

The Ahepa was further honored by being 
named a consulting organization to the 
American delegation at the San Francisco or- 
ganizational conference of the United Nations 
in 1945." 


GREEK PRESS 


It appears that the first newspaper printed 
in the Greek language in the United States 
was the New World, first appearing in 1892 
in Boston, Mass. It was short lived. After 
that, many have been the newspapers that 
have been published in many sections of the 
United States—some living weeks; others, 
months; and others for years. The major 
portion of them were weekly newspapers. 
The best known newspaper is the Alantis, 
which first saw the light in New York on 
March 3, 1884, as a weekly, then biweekly, 
and a daily subsequent to 1905. Its founder 
was Solon I. Viastos. He edited and directed 
its policies to the end of his days. 

Another newspaper is the National Herald, 
founded as a daily by Peter Tatanis on 
April 2, 1915. It is still published in New 
York, the present editor and publisher being 
Babis J. Marketos. 

Chicago, in the early days, had many 
weekly newspapers, the best known ones 
being the Greek Star, the Greek Press, and 
Salonika. Many weekly, biweekly, or monthly 
magazines have appeared here and there 
from time to time in Chicago, New York, 
Detroit, Boston, and San Francisco. Only 
the weeklies Greek Star and Greek Press 
survive in Chicago, the New California in 
San Francisco, edited by Mr. N. 8. Dallas, 
and the Campana of New York City, edited 
and published by N. J. Stellakis for the past 
40 years. 

Writers who have left their mark: Adaman- 
dios Polyzoides, editor of the Alantis for 
years and now editor of the Los Angeles 
Times for Far Eastern affairs. Dr. Demetrios 
Callimachos, editor of the National Herald 
for a‘number of years, and Demetrios Chris- 
toforides, who edited the National Herald 
for a time and then became the editor of the 
Greek-American Tribune, @ leftwing workezs’ 
weekly. 

The one writer, however, who best re- 
flected and interpreted the Greek immigrant 
was the editor and publisher of the satyrical 
weekly, Satyros, 1911-54—the late Con- 
stantine Zambounis. He was a gifted writer 
of both. verse and prose; a moralist and a 
philosopher, to boot. His newspaper was 
written in verse, prose, and in a wholly new 
dialect under the caption: “Letters of Mari- 
goula Farfalia.” His limes refiected the 
American environment as truly as those of 
“Romios” of George Souris reflected Athens. 
In addition, Mr. Zambounis authorized more 
serious works. His devastating satire— 
in verse, prose, and through cartoons *— 
was directed mercilessly against all pretense 
and exploitation. No one was feared or 
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favored, and no one was exempt—be it a 


on April 6, 1954, the heart of Constantine 
Zambounis ceased to beat, Americans of 
Greek ancestry lost their most effective shield 
and wisest counsellor, and the Greek race 
one who added his bit to our Hellenic 
inheritance. 


There are 355 Greek Orthodox Churches in 
the United States, and the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese collected the sum of $585,698 
from 58,000 recorded members in 1958. (The 
membership must be multiplied at least by 
8, as the annual $10 fee to the archdiocese 
is paid usually by the head of families. 
Each church has now its Philoptochos So- 
ciety, operated by women members, and the 
Goya Society for young girls and boys.) In 
the early days the churches were staffed by 
clergymen either from the Church of Greece 
or from the Greek Orthodox Patriarchates, 
principally that of Constantinople and Alex- 
oe ae Since the official establishment of 
the archdiocese, or to be more exact, since 
the pacification of the Greek Orthodox com- 
munities in the United States, brought about 
in 1930 through the dispatch of the late 
archbishop of Athens, Damaskinos, as exarch 
and the designation of the present patriarch 
of Constantinople as archbishop of North 
and South America, the churches are gen- 
erally staffed by graduates of a theological 
seminary established and maintained by the 
archdiocese in Pomfret, Conn. This semi~ 
nary has thus far uated 218 persons, 
most of whom been ordained priests 
and assigned to parishes. ' 

In the case of churches, again New York 
and Chicago vie with each other. There are 
11 Greek Orthodox Churches in Chicago, 
Ill., supported by an equal number of com- 
munities. A similar number serves the New 
York area. Most other cities, such as Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington, have 
two each. 

After World War II a number of new 
church edifices have been erected, the total 
cost running into millions of dollars. Par- 
ticular mention may be made of the church 
in Los Angeles, erected under the driving 
force of the late Charles P. Skouras (Con= 
stantine P. Skouras). Into this building 
were incorporated many features of the 
motion picture industry—accoustically, vis- 
ually, and in lighting. Also, the church 
services have been keyed to advanced stand< 
ards and the split-minute timing of the 
theater.“ As.a result, this temple of worship 
attracts people of all faiths, and denomina« 
tions, and is a great tourist attraction. 


GREEK SCHOOLS 


Many have been the attempts to establish 
and operate schools in the United States with 
the Greek language as the cipal medium ., 
of learning. A Greek tional institute 
was organized in New York City about 40 
years ago, supported by the local community 
at first, and then laying claim to support by 
all Greeks in the United States. © 

Other Greek schools were organized pri- 
vately, with a decidedly limited capacity 
either for boarders*or day students. All, or 
nearly all, succumbed to the inexorable eco~ 
nomic law. Very few families were finan- 
cially able to send their children to be edu- 
cated at the Greek schools, which were no 
wise equal academically to public schools, 
and the limitations in accommodations were 
such that even if more were financially able, 
no facilities were available. 
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‘The problem of Greek education—or rather, 
of the teaching of the modern Greek—is now 
im the hands of the church. Because all 
children are required by law to attend school 
up to a certain age, and children of Greek 
parentage do attend public schools in their 
respective cities and neighborhoods, the vari- 
ous Greek communities have organized after- 
moon classes in their church buildings de- 
voted to the teaching of modern Greek and 
religion. This noble endeavor cannot be 
termed a “success.” Only a small percentage 
of the children attend, and of that per- 
centage, very few stick it out during the 
years. The result is that the “graduates” of 
the afternoon schools learn just enough 
Greek to bafely converse with their aged 
grandmothers and to follow the high points 
of church liturgies. The reasons, of course, 
are not too elusive. First, there is the ques- 
tion of capacity; then, time. A young crea- 
ture that reports to his regular school at 9 
am. is not overenthusiastic to attend an- 
ether school at the expense of his hours of 
play or preperation of his assigned home- 
work. In addition, no child is being won 
over by being closeted in the basement of the 
church to listen to random “ es” — 
in most instances, either the choir leader 
Oe ok or the priest—extolling the virtues 

Greek language and religion, when his 
caheae school friends play baseball.\ The 
contrast in the physical environment—public 
school versus the church basement—is so 
marked that not infrequently the children 
are either embarrassed or out-and-out 
ashamed to admit attendance. 

Many public-spirited persons have pointed 
out the error of the solution to the problem, 
but in vain. Improvements have been insti- 
tuted from time to time, such as the: divi- 
sion of the children into classes—all classes 
in most instances being taught by the same 
teacher. One can readily imagine what hap- 
pens when children of ages from 8 to 16 are 
assembled either in one room or in an im- 
perfectly subdivided room, to reluctantly 
imbibe knowledge. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the results 
of this noble effort have fallen far short of 
both expectation and toil. In fact, there are 
many who maintain that the afternoon 
classes project, plus its Sunday School ap- 
pendage, accomplishes the very opposite of 
their objective: Instead of instilling love and 
affection for the Greek language or the Greek 
Orthodox religion, it provokes antagonism. 
Such being the facts, it is sad but not un- 
reasonable to expect that with the passing 
of time, Greek Orthodox Churches and com- 
munities in the United States, with the ex- 
ception of a few centers—New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and San Francisco—will suffer an 
eclipse. 

DEMOGRAPHIC ASPECTS 

Practically all Greek immigrants to the 
United States are now permanently estab- 
lished. All who could qualify for American 
citizenship—and this includes practically 
everybody with the exception of the recent 
arrivals who have not resided in the country 
long enough to comply with the require- 
ments of the naturalization law—are citizens 
of the United States. They are participat- 
ing—like all other Americans—in the civic 
affairs of their communities, and some of 
them have been rewarded with positions of 
leadership both in their respective fields and 
some through election to political office. 
The mayor of San Franciseo—a major city in 
the United States—is an American of Greek 
ancestry (born in Leonidion, Arcadia, 
Greece), and brought to the United States 
at a tender age. Then there are others in 
small towns here and there, who have been 
elected mayors, city councilors or members of 
their State legislative—both house and 
senate. 
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The first person of Greek ancestry to serve 
in the U.S. Congress was Miltiades Lucas 
Miller. He was born in Levadia, Greece, on 
September 15, 1824, and brought to the 
United States as an adopted child by Col. 
Jonathan P. Miller. He was educated in 
Montpelier, Vt., and subsequently moved to 
the State of Wisconsin. From there he was 
elected to the 52d Congress (March 4, 1891, to 
March 3, 1893). 

The second, in terms of Greek ancestry, 
but the first really coming within the pur- 
view of this examination, is the Honorable 
JOHN BraDemas, from South Bend, Ind.—the 
son of a Greek immigrant from Messinia. 
He was elected to the 86th Congress (1959— 
60) and is currently serving. A Rhedes 
scholar, professor of political science, with a 
distinguished service in the U.S. Navy during 
the last war, he can hold his head high in 
any company. 

Americans of Hellenic ancestry are well 
represented in appointive positions in all 
branches: Federal, State, and municipal gov- 
ernments, as well as in the Armed Forces of 
the Nation. 


FAMILY AND EDUCATION 


The early immigrants were young men in 
search of fortune, and traveled alone. Only 
a few women appear to have made the trip 
to the United States up to the Balkan wars. 
Thereafter, the number of women increased 
considerably. While there are no statistics 
available as to the percentage of Greek immi- 
grants who married within their own racial 
or religious group, an inquiry conducted on 
the occasion of the first Ahepa national ban- 
quet in 1930 indicated that about 40 percent 
of all married Greek immigrants were mar- 
ried outside their own racial or church group. 
It is believed that the same percentage holds 
true today. 

Unlike the early settlers in the United 
States—particularly those from Sweden and 
Ireland—Greek families have not been noted 
for many children—the average number be- 
ing about three. Again, unlike the early 
Italian, Polish, German, and Jewish immi- 
grants, and the “Little Italies” or “Little 
Polands” they created by congregating in 
fixed neighborhoods, Greek families are 
spread in residential neighborhoods accord- 
ing to their economic and social status. 


EDUCATION 


The Greek thirst for knowledge has had 
an open field in the United States. It is 
doubtful whether any other racial group of 
the many that make up the United States as 
a@ nation, could match the educational record 
of the Greek immigrant and his descendants. 
They are literally everywhere—in every edu- 
cational institution in the country and in 
the arts—as students, teachers, professors, 
artists. 

They started as soon as they set foot in 
their new environment and they are at it to 
this day. Many are the men who worked 
their way through colleges and Universities 
who occupy positions of trust and responsi- 
bility in their chosen professions today. 

While a few years ago the names of Raphael 
Demos, assistant professor of philosophy at 
Harvard, Dr. Michael Dorizas*, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Nicholas Kaltchas,*® 
of Sarah Lawrence College, Dr. George Papa~ 
nicolaou, of Cornell University and Dr. 
George E. Mylonas, of Washington Univer- 
sity at St. Louis, Mo-—to mention the 
better known—were bywords and referred 
to with pride, today a comprehensive list 
would run into many pages. 

A few figures pertaining to lawyers. Ac- 
cording to Lamberson’s directory there were 
673 lawyers of Greek descent in the US. in 
1958. Chicago led with 104, While the 
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figure appears impressive, it is nowhere 
nearly complete. The figure given for Wash- 
ington, D.C. (15) is manifestly erroneous. 
In addition, there are a number of persons, 
graduates of law, in the service of the Fed- 
eral Government. A law degree is practically 
a requirement in the Patent Office,“ De- 
partment of Justice, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Federal Bureau of Investigation, to 
mention a few, and persons of Greek de- 
scent are to be found in all these depart- 
ments. 

The profession of Hippocrates attracted the 
next greatest number to that of the law. 
Then engineering, accountancy, chemistry 
and the teaching profession. No accurate 
statistics are possible because of the change 
of names,” a practice quite common un- 
til World War II when the exploits of the 
Greek armies in Albania reaccented the in- 
herent racial pride in all—the Greek from 
Greece, Diaspora and even in the American- 
born. 

ECONOMIC STATUS 


Americans of Greek ancestry are every- 
where—in all businesses and professions. 
Although no statistics are available to pin- 
point their position in the great US. eco- 
nomic strata, they are generally referred to 
as being @ part of the small business group. 
This view, however, has little more to sup- 
port it than general conjecture. The only 
reliable figures are those provided by the 
relief rolls of cities, municipalities and 
charitable organizations. It has been noted 
that very few persons giving Greece as their 
birthplace appear on these rolls. No statisti- 
cal breakdown is available for American- 
born. 

Unlike other industrially less-developed 
nations where the role of the individual is 
more pronounced, the economic life of the 
United States rests on corporate activity. 
There are corporate giants in every fileld— 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(communications) , General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler (automobile manufactyrers), Du- 
pont de Nemours Co.. (chemical prod- 
ucts), General Electric and Westinghouse 
(electrical companies), etc. These com- 
panies have millions of shares of stock out- 
standing, and hundreds of thousands (if not 
millions) of stockholders. Out of 1,605,046 
holders of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. stock—total shares issued and out- 
standing, 213 million; assets more than $20 
billion—not a single person owns more 
than one-half of percent. While this 
is an extreme case, it is a fact of life that 
corporate ownership rests with the people. 
The board of directors of large corporations 
usually own a small percentage of the stock 
of those companies” Since the expense 
of communicating with the many stockhold- 
ers outside the channels of management is 
quite inordinate and not readily risked by 
individuals, the board of directors of large 
corporations have become a self-perpetuating 
managerial class. 

Investment in stocks of large corporations, 
heretofore reserved only for the rich, is wide- 
spread in the United States among persons 
with middle-class incomes, a group that 
claims most Americans of Greek ancestry. 

Today there are no Greek names associated 
with wealth,” and none is likely to be in 
the future, owing to the heavy U.S. taxa- 
tion—both Federal and State.” 

It is estimated that the national economy 
of Greece benefited to the extent of $25 
million per year from immigrant remittance 
alone for the past 40 years. 

Many of the early Greek immigrants— 
particularly those who had their eyes fixed 
on their eventual return to Greece—depos- 
ited their savings in the National Bank of 
Greece, with catastrophic results. Thrice in 
@ lifetime these unfortunate people who had 
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boundless faith in the financial institutions 
of their birthplace, were defrauded out of 
their savings through the forced conversion 
of their dollar deposits into drachmas—in 
1923, 1985, and, of course, during the last 
world war. 

This unsavory histeric occurrence could 
very well have gone unmentioned were it not 
for the fact that due to this bitter experi- 
ence, very few indeed are the Americans of 
Greek ancestry who are inclined to invest in 
Greek enterprises today. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

“Oversea Greeks” were a very important 
asset to mother Greece throughout the ages. 
The outlying Greek communities constituted 
a source of wealth for the mother country. 
In ancient times Athens was looked upon 
as the Alma Mater of all educated Greeks, 
whether they were born in Ionia or as far 
west as Magna Gracia. After the fall of 
Constantinople the “oversea Greeks” were 
succeeded by Greeks in Diaspora. Most 
Greek communities, however, which were 
established in Western Europe came to an 
end by assimilation. Only in countries 
where the religious division was sharp and 
distinct—that is to say, in countries where 
Mohammedanism was the offiical religion— 
did the Greek communities survive. 

The immigration to the United States is 
now two generations old. What are the pros- 
pects? Will the Greek communities in the 
United States keep their identities and with- 
stand assimilation? What is the outlook in 
view of the special conditions prevailing in 
the United States? 

The United States of America is not just 
@ state, as some European writers have ma- 
liciously alluded from time to time. It is a 
nation. Each war that has been fought 
over a century and a half, plus the public 
schools, plus the political parties, plus free- 
dom, have acted as catalytic agents for ha- 
tionhood. Why should a person be an Irish- 
man, German, or Greek when his. personal 
interest, the road to distinction, riches, and 
the pursuit of happiness lies through his un- 
qualified loyalty to the American Constitu- 
tion, law, and tradition-—-what, at times, is 
slightingly referred to as “100 percent Ameri- 
canism”? 

There are no minorities nourishing racial 
wounds or grievances in the United States 
because no minority is suppressed. Free- 
dom of speech, of thought, and of worship 
have provided an effective shield against oc- 
casional demagogues and purveyors of hate. 
(The United States has no state religion and 
no religious instruction is permited in pub- 
lic schools.) 

Equality before the law is not a dead let- 
ter nor equality of opportunity. The Ameri- 
can way of life, a product of education, and 
Government institutions based on Greek pat- 
terns, is such that Greek immigrants and 
their descendants could and do cheerfully 
claim as their own and are anxious to defend 
it with their lives, as they effectively demon- 
strated it during the two world wars. 

The church, which as an institution has a 
stake in the Greek language, fights a rear- 
guard action against the inevitable eclipse 
of Greek consciousness. The Greek church, 
however, is itself losing the battle of sur- 
vival. _Unlike U.S. catholicism, which is 
progress incarnate compared to the Catholic 
Church of Spain, the Greek Orthodox Church 
in the United. States is the same as in 
Greece™ or Istanbul, and its rites and 
rituals take as much time as In the days of 
St. John Ohrysostom.** 

It has been observed that. many turn 
away from the Greek church, joining other 
Christian denominations,® because in addi- 
tion to all other factors, the question of the 
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again, in many isolated communities, the 
nearest Greek Orthodox Church is 50 or 100 
miles away, a factor that dictates contacts 
with local Christian churches. Prof. Raphael 
Demos is a Protestant. So is Congressman 
Brapemas (Methodist). With each year the 
number of persons who were born in the 
Greek Orthodox Church joining other 
churches is growing greater. The Greek 
Orthodox Church has always addressed its 
appeal to the old folks and the old mentality 
and not the 20th century Christian. As a 
result, it is not an exaggeration to say that 
it is a question of time when the recently 
built Greek Orthodox temples—like those 
built in other countries in earlier times— 
will become museums or yield to other in- 
stitutions better suited to serve man in the 
atomic age. 
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*Deceased. 

1A Washington audience of a visiting 
Greek theatrical group, composed entirely of 
Americans, juridically speaking, either na- 
tive-born or naturalized, were addressed by 
a well-known playwright who accompanied 
the troupe as “Xenitemena Adelphia”, 

2 The late Mr. Cimon Diamantopoulos, Am- 
bassador of Greece to the United States dur- 
ing World War II clashed with the Ahepa on 
this very question. He had failed to com- 
prehend that the Ahepans were Americans 
and not Greeks. 

*“Christopher Columbus, a Greek Noble- 
man”, published in New York, N.Y. in 1936. 

“The Greeks of America, 1528-1948”, by 
Mpampi Malafouris, New York, 1948. 

° Malafouris, ibid., p. 57. 

* The early constitutional provision on sep- 
aration of church and state and the pres- 
ervation of the American public schools free 
of all religious influences, is traced to the 
influence of the KKK. 

‘A number of distinguished Americans of 
non-Greek ancestry have joined the Order of 
Ahepa. as dues-paying members. Former 
Senator William H. King, of Utah, a well- 
known Philhellene, was among the first to 
join. So was former President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, who joined while Governor 
of the State of New York, paying dues to the 
day he died. There are scores of others. 

8 GAPA (Greek-American Progressive Asso- 
ciation). 

® See appendix, 

1 More than $500,000,000 war bonds, series 
E, were sold in a 5-year period. 

1 See appendix. 

“2 “Moments of Melancholy” and “When I 
Died,” written both in verse, are classics in 
their field. He also wrote short stories and 
four volumes of essays, entitled “On the 
Wings of Thought.” 

148 Published when the present Patriarch of 
Constantinople, then Archbishop of North 
and South America, treated a National Con- 
vention of the Greek Orthodox Churches of 
the United States as if it were a gathering of 
Boy Scout clubs. 

™ See his ode “To the Greeks” of May 20, 
1941. 

%* Early liturgy: 9 a.m. to 10:15 a.m. (ser- 
mon delivered in Greek). Sundgy school 
classes: 10:15 to 15:45 a.m. Memorial serv- 
ices: 10:45 a.m. to 1l am. Second liturgy: 
11 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. (sermon delivered in 
English). 

* The Board of Appeals, the highest tri- 


bunal within the Patent Office, has as one . 


of its regular members today a former Greek 
immigrant who graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity (engineering) and Georgetown Uni- 
versity (law). 

How could one determine, statistically, 
that a Mr. Collins is a former Kallymen- 
opoulos; a Mr. Taylor is a Mr. Tavoularis; 
a Mr, Bell is a former Belloyanis, etc.? 


utstanding 
public, Mr. Skouras is the owner of but 22,800 
shares 


*~It was commonly accepted that the late 
William G. Helis, of New Orleans, La. (oil 
producer) was in the millionaire class. Also, 
the late Constantino and Stephen Stephano, 


cent and go as high as 77 percent. 

married person earning $10,000 annually is 

subject to a Federal income tax of $2,095. 

In addition, there is a 3 percent or 4 percent 

State tax, depending upon the State in which 
unmarried 


‘he lives. An 


deduction. For a person earning 
million dollars, the tax would be $428,364. 

2 The younger generation, which has been 
taught at public school and college to vener- 


human knowledge and civilization in 

were shocked at the recent edict of the Holy 
Synod of Greece prohibiting the naming of 
Orthodox children at baptismals with class- 
ical Greek names, 

2 While Sunday services in all churches of 
other denominations are limited to 50 min- 
utes, Greek Orthodox services (with the ex- 
ception of the church in Los Angeles) are . 
eternity itself. Services lasting from 10 a.m, 
to 1 p.m. or even 2 p.m. are not uncommon, 


APPENDIX 
(a) The Order of Ahepa has contributed 
to many worthy causes during its 37 years of 
existence, on a national and international 
level. These contributions do not take inte 
account the various local activities of the 400 


ties. These include: ; 

1. Relief of Florida hurricane victims. 

2. Relief of Mississippi flood victims. 

3. Relief of earthquake victims of Corinth, 
Greece. 

4. War orphans of Hellas. 

5. Fatherless children from Asia Minor 
through the Near East Relief. 

6. Earthquake victims of the Dodecanese. 

7. Hellenic Museum, f 

8. National scholarships to students. 

9. Theological seminary (Pomfret and 
Brookline). 

10. Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial at 
Hyde Park, N.Y. , 

11. Memorials to Demetrios Ypsilanti 
(presented to the city of Ypsilanti, Mich.) 
and George Dilboy (a Congressional Medal: 
of Honor, posthumous, awarded to the city 
of Haverhill, Mass., from which he was con- 
scripted into the U.S. Army). 

12. Philhellenes Memorial in 
Greece, by the Sons of Pericles to the memory 
of American Philhellenes of 1821. 

13. Earthquake victims in Turkey. 

14. Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 

15. Ecuadorian relief. 

16, Kansas City flood relief. 

17. Greek war relief during and after 
World War II. 

18. Ahepa hospitals and health clinics in 
Greece. 

19. Agricultural college in Greece. 

20. Ahepa Tuberculosis Sanatorium in Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex, 
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21. Ionian Islands earthquake relief. 

22. Ahepa Preventorium in Volos. 

23. Shelter home in Athens, by the Daugh- 
ters of Penelope. 

24. Ahepa Hall for Boys at St. Basil’s 
Academy, Garrison, N.Y. 

25. Ahepa school for boys and girls at St. 
Basil’s Academy (now under construction). 

(b) Ahepa resolution unanimously adopted 
by the New Orleans (La.) convention in Au- 
gust 1938 in re persecution of the Jews: 

“Whereas it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the Hebrew race and religion, 
which-contributed so much in philosophical, 
cultural, religious. and scientific thought to 
the world is, and has been, subject to merci- 
less persecution by certain dictatorial gov- 
ernments of Europe, and 

“Whereas there are millions of co-citizens 
of ours of the Hebrew race residing in every 
part of the United States who constitute a 
loyal, law-abiding and valuable element in 
the political, economic, cultural, and scien- 
tific fields of the Nation; and 

“Whereas the members of the Order of 
Ahepa and American citizens of Greek de- 
scent tn general are bound to their co-citi- 
zens of the Hebrew faith with manifold ties; 
and 

“Whereas the American Government has 
officially participated in a world conference 
aiming to alleviate the condition of Hebrew 
refugees in many countries who have been 
unjustly and cruelly persecuted: Now, there- 
fore, be it se O=F 

“Resolved, by the delegates of the Order 
ef Ahepa assembled at the 15th National 
Convention that the Order of Ahepa goes on 
record .as condemning the unhuman and 
cruel persecution of a race and faith, which 
has given so much to the world; 

Resolved further, That the American Gov- 
ernment be congratulated for the humani- 
tarian stand it has taken in the matter; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, in Washington, the press, 
and Hebrew organizations and all the chap- 
ters of the Ahepa for their information. 

“Done in the City of New Orleans, this 29th 
day of August 1938.” 

(Above resolution introduced by George 
Cc. Vournas on behalf of Chapter 236 of 
Washington, D.C.) 

(C) Ahepa position expounded on January 
23, 1941 by George C. Vournas, supreme vice 
president, on behalf of the Ahepa Supreme 
Lodge, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C., 

the twin objectives—protection of 
Americans of Italian descent and support of 
the Greek War Relief. 

“While it is customary on occasions such 
as this to restrict messages to either con- 
gratulations or greetings, I feel that the 
times justify departure, for, as the old type- 
writer slogan goes: ‘Now is the time for all 
good men to come to the aid of — Democracy.’ 

“An examination of events leading up to 
the present war will convince one that the 
struggle now being waged on the battle- 
fields of Europe and Asia does not follow 
the old patterns of racial or national lines. 
It is not a war between Germany and Eng- 
land or Italy, and Greece or Japan and China. 
It is a death struggle between ideas and 
attitudes. It is civilization retrogressed to 
the days of the Dark Ages against the Bill 
of Rights. 

“Pascism, and later nazism, and their 
dynamism first did violence to the progressive 
and democratic spirit of their own nations 
and races before entering the world arena. 
The first victims of fascism were, and still 
are, the Italians. The same holds true of 
nazism. Its barbarous exhibitions were first 
practiced upon the flower of the German race 
before the Czechs, the Poles, the Dutch, the 
Belgians, the French, and the Norwegians 
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felt their sting. The Italian people not 
being the masters of their fate, the invasion 
of Greece constitutes solely a dastardly act 
of Fascist aggression. And this mental ab- 
beration known as flascism claims adherents 
not only among Italians, but among persons 
of all races. 

“Lovers of liberty and democracy every- 
where rejoice at the bravery and heroism of 
the Greek soldiers and Evzones defending 
their motherland and this rejoicing is 
shared by all persons of free thought and 
democratic ideals everywhere. It is not re- 
stricted to the Greeks and their allies. It 
transcends national boundaries and races 
and is shared by the best elements of the 
Italian and German races who have con- 
tributed so much in enriching human 
knowledge. This is in keeping with the 
spirit of democracy everywhere, and more 
particularly with what has come to be 
known as the ‘American’ spirit—the product 
of every race and creed. 

“The justifiable rejoicing, however, must 
not be permitted to go out of bounds and 
offend the sensibilities of the Italian race, 
to which civilization is so greatly indebted. 
The Ahepa, as an organization dedicated to 
good citizenship, must bk: on the alert not 
only to exert its influence to curb excesses 
but also to render positive assistance to 
Americans of Italian descent. The principle 
of racial interdependence, proclaimed by the 
national convention in New Orleans when 
the voice of the Ahepa was raised in protest 
against the persecution of the Jewish race 
and faith, applies with equal force to the 
Italian race. . 

“In every city of the United States one 
finds Italians and Greeks—I am using the 
térm in its racial content and without politi- 
cal connotations—and their descendants 
living side by side maintaining close com- 
mercial and social contacts in their daily 
pursuits. There are thousands of intermar- 

_and out of those unions we have 
thousands of American children. Good 
citizenship, as well as good political sense 
in the common struggle against fascism and 
nazism, demands that the relationship of 
Americans of Greek descent with their fel- 
low Americans of Italian descent remain 
close and cordial. The true American spirit 
can best be displayed by Americans of 
Greek descent by extending a helping hand 
to their fellow Americans of Italian descent 
against prejudices that may flow from Mus- 
solini’s action. One of the immediate tasks 
of the Ahepa should be the unmasking of 
the ways of fascism and nazism which seek 
to divide and destroy. Those who endeavor 
to turn the American of Greek descent 
against the American of Italian descent and 
divide America into antagonistic racial 
groups instead of a unified whole must be 
exposed. 

“Another task of the hour is the marshal- 
ing of all forces in the Greek War Relief 
drive. Every member must not only enroll 
himself but must create the channels 
through which his friends, business asso- 
ciates, and. every resident in the land will be 
given the opportunity to contribute. The 
need is so great as to be indescribable. We 
must help now.” 

(D) Protest against British excesses in the 
city of Athens, Greece, following its libera- 
tion from German occupation, in the form 
of a public advertisement published in the 
Washington Post on December 9, 1944: “Made 
by Americans—paid for by Americans.” 

TIME FOR REEXAMINATION OF LEND-LEASE 

“No responsible person can for a moment 
entertain any consideration which would 
weaken the grand alliance against Hitler. 
But larger horizons are opening and must be 
considered. 

“Every informed person knows that the 
Atlantic Charter has given way to power 
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politics. London has not even dignified it 
with decent burial, Henceforth, states For- 
eign Minister Eden, Great Britain reserves 
the right to interfere with European govern- 
ments. 

“This means—for the chain is very direct— 
that U.S. lend-lease materials are to be used 
to hold peoples in subjection. Is this the 
postwar world we are fighting for? Is this 
the promise that the peoples of Burope were 
told, under sacred oath, they could rely 
upon? Is this the sacred covenant for which 
hundreds of thousands laid down their lives? 

“The crisis is heré—and it is an even larger 
one than Versailles. The Belgian deputies 
were covered by British tanks—the Italian 
free choice of Count Sforza was vetoed by 
London—and on direct orders of the Prime 
Minister—Greek patriots—the very men who 
fought Hitler for 4 years—not Communists— 
hailed for years as glorious allies and so ad- 
dressed only a month ago—are being shot 
down daily by British colonial troops in the 
city of Athens. Brussels, Rome, and Addis 
Ababa all have been shown the hilt of Brit- 
ain’s imperialistic sword. 

“The guns which are pointed at civilian 
populations in Europe by the British may 
bear the trademark—Made in U.S.A. 

“But the policy for which they are used 
was not made here. That was made by a 
few reactionary men—contrary to the At- 
lantic Charter, contrary to sacred promises 
extended—and we believe—contrary to the 
will of the British people. 

“What harm can there be in open truth? 
What honest man fears the light? 

“Let Congress inquire now into lend-lease 
and its postwar purposes. Unless it is being 
used for democracy, it is only preparing the 
next war. 

“Lend-lease constituted the implementa- 
tion of the Atlantic Charter. If we must ac- 
cede to the burial of the Atlantic Charter, 
must lend-lease continue? 

“GeorceE C. VOURNAS, 
“Supreme President, Order of Ahepa.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
slim chance that there may be some 
Member who is not completely familiar 
with the Coosa-Alabama River, one of 
the Nation’s greatest undeveloped 
waterways, I wish to include in the 
Recorp today a series of newspaper 
stories. 

These articles were written by Jim 


.Lowrey, a staff writer for the Anniston 


(Ala.) Star. They present a compre- 
hensive picture of this tremendous river, 
its potentialities, and the struggle for its 
development. 


The articles referred to follow: 

Some Basic Facts REVEALED ABOUT COOSA- 
ALABAMA PLAN 
(By Jim Lowrey) 

If you live in Alabama, you have for years 
been hearing a great furor raised for the de- 
velopment of the Coosa-Alabama River. 

But just what ¥ the talk all about? Why 
all the shouting? 

And why should the river be developed 
anyway? What difference would it make 
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to residents of the area if the Coosa-Alabama 
were developed? 

Research reveals some startling answers to 
these questions. 

Item: The Coosa-Alabama river system is 
one of the 10 great river systems in the 
entire country, according toe a report by the 
Truman Water Resources Commission. 

Item: The Alabama-Coosa River is the sec- 
ond largest and longest ia the whele South- 
east. 

Item: While not particularly impressive 
appearing at first glance, the river carries 
an amazing amount of water. The mini- 
mum daily flow at Montgomery, far above 
the mouth of the river at Mobile, is almost 
equal to the over four billion gallons of the 
Tennessee River at Guntersville. And the 
average annual discharge of the Alabama 
is almost 27 million acre-feet, enough to 
cover all of Alabama with some 8 inches of 
water. 

Item: The Corps of Engineers has for 
many years urged the development of the 
river for navigation, flood control power and 
other purposes. 

Item: Development of tife river has been 
certified by the Corps of Engineers as being 
economically justified. ‘ 

Item: Alabama and Georgia delegations to 
Congress. have for years urged the develop- 
ment of the Coosa-Alabama system. 

Item: The 79th Congress in 1945 author- 
ized the initial and ultimate development of 
the Alabama-Coosa River. 

Item: The Alabama Power Company in 
1954 agreed to develop the Coosa River with 
private capital, making provision in all their 
dams for navigational locks te be operated 
later by the Government. This agreement 
relieved the Government of much of the ex- 
pense of developing this portion of the river 
system. 

Item: This tremendous river, stretching 
across the State from the northeast to the 
southwest, would bolster the economy of 
virtually all of Alabama. The tributary 
basin comprises 26,000 square miles in the 
States of Alabama and Georgia, and has a 
population in excess of one and one-half 
million persons. Three additional large 
cities, with a combined population of one 
and one-quarter million persons are located 
within 35 to 60 miles of the river. 

Item: President Eisenhower, in his State 
of the Union message to the 84th Congress 
in 1955, described the river as complying 
with the administration’s “partnership pol- 
icy” with private industry, and added: 
“Now, of course, the Federal Government 
must shoulder its own partnership obliga- 
tions by undertaking projects of such com- 
plexity and size that their success requires 
Federal development.” 

Item: Despite repeated urging to do so, 
the Federal Government has refused to 
“shoulder its own partnership obligations,” 
and development of the Coosa-Alabama for 
navigation has come to a complete halt. 

This is indeed a surprising turn of af- 
fairs in the handling of this great river. 
The Coosa-Alabama appears to have every- 
thing in its favor, everyone is for its 
development—hut it isn’t being developed. 

In the next story in this series, a few of 
the reasons why this development should 
take place will be examined and just what 
it can mean to residents of this area when 
this project gets underway will be dis- 
cussed. 


[From the Anniston Star, Nov. 9, 1959] 
EXTENSIVE RESOURCES READY—MANY BENEFITS 
Arg SLATED In Coosa DEVELOPMENT 
(By Jim Lowrey) 

In a previous story, a curious lack of gov- 
ernmental action in the development of the 
Coosa-Alabama River was explored. Today, 
some of the reason offered why this river 
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should be fully developed and just who would 
be affected by such development will be 
examined. 

A complete tabulation of the advantages 
of developing this great river would require 
more space than is available but even a 
partial list should certainly include the 
following: 

Many mineral and nonmetallic resources 
abound in commercial quantities in the river 
basin. Many are being produced, others will 
be when the Coosa-Alabama River is more 
navigable. 

There is already much industry along this 
river. Rome is a manufacturing and com- 
mercial center for northwestern Georgia. 


GADSDEN, ANNISTON BUSY 


Gadsden and Anniston have heavy indus- 
try, much of it producing commodities which 
seek economical barge transportation. 

In Talladega County one of the largest 
deposits of marble in the world produces 
hundreds of thousands of tons of marble 
annually. Here also is a giant newsprint 
mill, its capacity doubled in 1958 by the in- 
stallation of the largest newsprint machine 
in the world. 

This plant alone uses more than a million 
tons of finished product. 

Furthr down the river, Montgomery manu- 
factures fertilizers in 10 large plants, receiv- 
ing hundreds of thousands of tons of chem- 
icals and other ingredients for these blending 
plants. 

Montgomery is also a center of the lumber 
and milling industry, and has glass, furni- 
ture, chemical, and numerous other manu- 
facturing industries. It is also an‘important 
distribution center for a large area. 

Much of the same thing applies to every 
town and city along the entire route of the 
Coosa-Alabama River, This is a great area, 
already rapidly developing. The 22,800 
square miles in the river basin make up one 
of the greatest river systems yet to be devel- 
oped in America. 

Its possibilities rival those of the Tennes- 
see River which has made an industrial, 
agricultural, forest and recreation wonder- 
land of that valley in northern Alabama. 

And who will be affected by this develop- 
ment? 

You will. 

ALL WILL BENEFIT 


No matter who you are, or where you live, 
you will benefit from the development of this 
rich valley, 

Anything which improves the economic 
well-being of America helps every American. 
And anything which helps Alabama aids 
every resident of the State. ce 

But it can be made much more specific 
than that. 

If you are a farmer, you will benefit from 
better flood control. Irrigation will improve 
the productivity of your land. As the valley 
develops, the value of your property will in- 
crease. Many acres will be purchased for 
industrial sites. Increased industrial devel- 
opment and more payrolls mean a better 
market for your products. 

If you are a manufacturer, you will benefit 
from economical river transportation, which 
will bring raw materials in and carry finished 
products out. You will benefit from a low 
power rate. As the valley develops, your 
markets, too, will expand. 

If you are a businessman, you will benefit 
from a greater demand for the materials you 
sell. Increased industrial development will 
mean more customers, and increased stand- 
ards of living will mean more purchases from 
your firm. Reduced transportation costs will 
mean better prices and more profits. As the 
valley grows, your firm will grow with it. 

MORE FACTORIES SEEN 

If you are an employee working for any of 
the above, you, too, will benefit. More fac- 
tories mean more jobs and better wages. 





A143 
More stores mean more competition and 
better prices. 

More demand for land and housing means 
an increase in the value of your house and 
your lot. And more people mean more in- 
come for the cities, counties, and the State, 
with resulting better schools for your chil« 
dren, better roads*for your cars, and better 
fire-and police protection for you and your 
family. + 

The entire State will enjoy the recreational 
wonderland that this development will 
create, 

And the entire State will benefit from 


































































able to find the jobs they need and make 
their homes right here in their native State, 

Next, what has been done w 
remains tc be accomplished 
a into reality will be discussed 
riefly. 


[From the Anniston Star, Nov. 10, 1959] 


MucH STILL To Bs Dons—River Work Evep 
FoR Many YEARS 


bring this development into being. 
The development of this river has been 


made heretofore for planning of the initial 
projects in the amount of approximately 
$1,261,985. 


modified in 1955 when the Alabama Power 
Co was granted a license to develop the 
Coosa River for electric power, with the pro- 
vision that they make provision in their 
dams for navigational locks, to be installed 
and operated later by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
SOME DAMS COMPLETED 


Some of these dams have already been 
completed, and the power company has be- 
gun construction on others which will ulti- 
mately create a series of lakes extending for 
275 miles from Wetumpka to Rome, Ga. 

These lakes will assure a 9-foot navigation 
channel for this entire distance along the 
Coosa River. 

But two essential things remain to be done 
before the full advantages of this river can 
be utilized. And both of these by law and 
for economic reasons, must be done by the 
Federal Government. 

Before the lakes created by the Alabama 
Power Co. dams can be opened to navigation, 
the essential locks must be installed in the 
dam structures by the Corps of Engineers 
which must also operate the locks. 

And three dams must be constructed on 
the Alabama River, below Montgomery. 
While these three dams will produce a cer- 
tain amount of power, the output will not 
be sufficient to justify development by pri- 
vate capital. The primary purpose of these 
dams will be navigation. 

HUGE LAKE IS SEEN 


The Millers Ferry lock and dam, to be 
located near Camden in Wilcox County, will 
create a 22,000-acre lake and make the river 
navigable for barge tows for more than 100 
miles to Jones Bluff. 

The dam will contain modern locks, prob- 
ably 600 by 100 feet in size, and will also 
have installed generating capacity of 57,000 
kilowatts—to produce some 350 million kilo- 
watc hours of energy per year. 
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__ Two additional dams will complete the de- 

velopment, opening the river all the way to 
of 


As mentioned before, the power output 
will not be sufficient to justify the construc- 
tion of the latter three“dams by Alabama 
Power Co. or a like concern. Nor can the 
State or a private company develop the river 
as a waterway, charging a toll to users. 


WATERS PUBLIC PROPERTY 


Not only are navigable waters deemed pub- 
ie property of the United States, which re- 
serves to itself the power to regulate and 
improve navigation, but a specific law en- 
acted by Congress in 1828 (U.S.C. 33:8) de- 
clared that the Coosa River (along with 
other named rivers in the State of Alabama) 
“shall be forever free from toll for all prop- 
erty belonging to the United States, and for 
all persons within their service, and for all 
citizens of the United States, except as to 
such tolls as may be allowed by act of Con- 

ess.”” 

But in spite of the urging of the Corps of 
Engineers and the Alabama and Georgia del- 
egations in Congress, in spite of President 
Eisenhower’s endorsement of the project in 
1955 as a prime example of Government and 
private industry working together, and in 
spite of the fact that the project was author- 
ized by Congress some 14 years ago, the 
Coosa-Alabama is not being developed. 

In the next, and final, article in this series, 
the failure of Congress to provide the needed 
funds for this project and the manner in 
which the public can help will be examined. 


{From the Anniston Star, Nov. 11, 1959] 


Has EXCELLENT CHANCE—ACTIVE SUPPORT 
NEEDED ON RIVER : 
(By Jim Lowrey) 

In this final article on the development of 
the Coosa-Alabama River the Government’s 
unwillingness to carry its share in the de- 
velopment of this great river and the manner 
in which an individual can assist in the cam- 
paign will be examined. 

In previous articles it was pointed out that 
the development of the Coosa-Alabama had 
been proven economically practical in ex- 
haustive studies conducted by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

It was also pointed out that President 
Eisenhower in his state of the, Union mes- 
sage in 1955 had singled out this project as 
an excellent example of Government and 
private industry working side-by-side. 

It was noted that this project had obtained 
the approval of Congress 14 years ago. But 

. there is a catch in this congressional ap- 
proval. 
NO FUNDS PROVIDED 

“Congress, in authorizing the project, did 
not make available the necessary funds to 
carry the development through. 

In a letter to Congressman KENNETH Ros- 
Ents of the Fourth District of Alabama, Brig. 
Gen. J. L. Persons, Assistant Chief of Engi- 
neers for civil works, stated that some $249,- 
600 have been appropriated to date for pre- 
construction planning on the key Millers 
Ferrys project. 

Planning is about 38 percent complete, 
General Persons reportéd, and an additional 
$401,000 will be required to permit the Corps 
of Engineers to complete preconstruction 
planning of the dam. 

Congressman Roserts took the matter up 
with the Senate Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on Public Works last May 7, but his ap- 
peal was turned down. 

APPEAL WAS REJECTED 

An appeal. to President Eisenhower by 
RosBerts and other members of the Alabama 
delegation reminding the President of his 
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“partnership” statement, was also rejected by 
the Chief Executive who said he doubted that 
there is a “direct relationship” between the 
dams on the Coosa and those downstream 
on the Alabama River. 

A second letter to the President pointing 
out the “direct relationship” is being pre- 
pared at present. 

And on November 2 the Alabama Legisla- 
ture unanimously passed and sent to the 
President a resolution prepared by the Coosa- 
Alabama River Improvement Association 
urging early action’on the Government’s 
share of this undertaking. 

Congressman Roserts has also pledged to 
renew the fight for the needed funds when 
the Congress reconvenes for the January 
session. 

That is what others are doing. What can 
you do? Perhaps more than you realize. 


ACTION IS URGED 


You can very possibly be the deciding 
factor in this program. You can sit down 
right now and write your Representatives in 
Congress expressing your support of the pro- 
gram. 

You can write the President urging the 
Government to “shoulder their share of the 
burden” as promised. You can write other 
Members of the Congress, urging their sup- 
port of this development. 

Such letters, in quantity, have a great deal 
of influence. 





PusHING Coosa PROJECT 


Appearing recently in our news columns 
was a series of stories outlining the history 
of the Coosa-Alabama River development, 
and mentioning a few of the advantages 
which will accrue to this area when the 
river is fully developed. 

However, the series also pointed out that, 
in the opinion of close students of this great 
undertaking, enthusiastic public support 
must be demonstrated to bring the deévelop- 
ment into being. 

This support can take many forms, but 
perhaps the most effective and certainly the 
most direct would be for interested persons 
to write personal letters to Members of the 
Alabama and Georgia delegations in Con- 
gress. Additional letters to the President 
and to Congressional delegates from other 
sections of the country also might prove 
helpful. 

On a more local level, persons desiring to 
aid the development of this river could urge 
their civic clubs, as well as city, county, and 
State officials, to adopt resolutions or other- 
wise express their support, and to work to- 
ward securing from Congress the funds nec- 
esary to carry the project through. 

The full development of the Coosa-Ala- 
bama can aid immensely in the economic 
growth of this rich valley. Those who think 
the project is worthwhile should make them- 
selves heard. 





The Late Honorable Alvin R. Bush 


SPEECH 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6,1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to take this means of paying a sincere 
tribute to the memory of our late col- 
league ALvIn R. Buss of the 17th District 
of Pennsylvania who passed away last 
November 5 during adjournment of the 
Congress, 
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I was shocked and saddened to learn 
of his untimely passing. 

For many months Atvin Busu and I 
had offices practically adjoining and I 
learned to know and love him greatly. 
He was a remarkable man in many 
ways—one of fine ability and dedica- 
tion to his district, State, and Nation. 
He lived a rich and full life of unselfish 
service to his family, friends, constitu- 
ents and country and will be sorely 
missed by all. 

To Mrs. Bush and members of his 
family I extend an expression of genuine 
sympathy in their bereavement. 





Wilderness Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, as 
the representative of the people from 
the Second District of Washington State, 
I am concerned about any legislation 
concerning the management of our for- 
est resources. 

Other people and organizations are 
concerned, too. The Washington State 
Forestry Conference, as an example, at 
its 38th annual conference adopted a 
number of resolutions which clearly de- 
fines its concern. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I include in the Recorp a 
letter containing these resolutions. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope Congress, before 
it acts on any wilderness legislation will 
wait until the National Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission can 
make its report. 

The letter follows: 

WASHINGTON STATE FORESTRY 
CONFERENCE, 
Seattle, Wash., December 30, 1959. 
Hon. JacK WESTLAND, 
House of Representatives 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: It is my honor as secretary to 
transmit to you the following resolutions 
regarding multiple use of Federal forest land, 
and the wilderness proposals which were 
adopted by this organization at its 38th an- 
nual conference: 

“Resolved, That the U.S. Forest Service be 
highly commended for its unswerving appli- 
cation of the multiple-use concept to na- 
tional forest lands as dictated by technically 
sound forest management principles; be it 

“Resolved, That the Washington State 
Forestry Conference reaffirm its opposition 
to national wilderness legislation similar to 
8S. 1123 or any legislation which would place 
areas that are under the administration of 
different Federal agencies together in a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system. The 
conference notes that such legislation would 
jeopardize the forest land base supporting 
our State economy, restrict the ability of 
forest land managers to protect and manage 
forest resources for the greatest good of all 
the people, and would invite the establish- 
ment of another Federal agency to adminis- 
ter such a wilderness system; 

“Resolved, That the Washington State For- 
estry Conference compliment the U.S. For- 
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est Service on soundness of establishing a 
wilderness area in the Glacier Peak country 
as:‘a part of the multiple-use plan for the 
area, but urge that only those lands pri- 
marily valuable as wilderness be included; 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Washington State 
Forestry Conference favors the continued 
management of the Glacier Peak area of the 
Northern Cascades as national forest land 
under the multiple-use principle of forest 
land management by the U.S. Forest Service, 
and opposes its establishment as a national 
park. The conference notes that over 14 
thillion acres in Washington are now devoted 
to single use as national parks and feels that 
this acreage should be better developed for 
public use before need for additional na- 
tional parks can be demonstrated.” 

The conference is seriously concerned with 
the steady reduction of this State’s forest 
land base by nonforest influences, such as 
public works, urbanization, and other neces- 
sary single-use requirements of our expand- 
ing population. Each of these withdrawals 
must be balanced against the job-producing 
potential of the land if our forest-based 
economy is to expand with the population 
demands. 

A panel of public works edministrators and 
public ‘and private foresters explored this 
subject in detail at our conference, and we 
will forward a copy of the proceedings im- 
mediately on publication. 

Suffice it to say at this point, sir, that 
these reductions plus the single-use demands 
of the wilderness recreationists and national 
park proponents can be »rojected to show 
a@ definite restraining influence on the job 
potential of the forest lands in our State. 

Yours very truly, 
Wrtt1am H. Larson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Farm Subsidy Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the matters of vital concern to all of us 
is the matter of farm subsidies, particu- 
larly as to the question whether or not 
they should be continued. Perhaps those 
most qualified to speak on this subject 
are the menbers of the farming commu- 
nities who are most affected by the ac- 
tions of ow Government instituting 
more controls or less controls on their 
daily activities. 


Feeling as I do. that our free enter- 
prise system belongs not only in business 
and industry but on the farm, as well, it 
was most refreshing to receive the fol- 
lowing statement from a member of the 
farming community in my congressional 
district. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I submit herewith a state- 
ment by Mr. Hart Dunham, from Lake- 
side, Calif., a city in San Diego County. 
Mr, Dunham is chairman of the board of 
the San Diego Cooperative Poultry As- 
sociation. This statement was made be- 
fore the Interim Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the Assembly of the State of 
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California on December 2, 1959, in San H.R. 9378—Requiring a Fair Return oa 


Diego, Calif.: 

My name is Hart Dunham. I am chair- 
man of the board of directors of the San 
Diego Cooperative Poultry Association and 
have been delegated by my board to appear 
before your committee. 

The San Diego Cooperative Poultry Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1916 by a small group 
of poultrymen interested in securing a better 
price on feed- by volume buying. As the 
years have gone by, other needs have de- 
veloped in the industry. To meet these 
needs we have moved into the distribution 
of eggs, processing poultry, operation of a 
service station and the maintenance of a 
farm supply store. These services are pro- 
vided for more than 1,300 members. Our 
gross business is more than $11 million and 
we employ about 100 people, Our contribu- 
tion to the economy of San Diego County is 
sizable and I am sure that the directors, 
members, and employees are interested in 
maintaining the position of this business. 

The current year has brought some hard 
times to the industry with the result that all 
operators have been hurt. But as is always 
true in such situations, some have been hurt 
worse than others. The tendency to panic 
in the face of adversity has brought about a 
great deal of pressure for somebody to do 
something. I know that the members of 
your committee are aware of this pressure. 
But a quick review of the farming process 
will show that this is merely a regular cycle 
in the process of food production. Many 
programs have been originated to alter the 
law of supply and demand, but not one has 
been found that has changed the situation 
for more than a short period. The national 
farm subsidy program has been in effect 
more than 20 years, with the net result of 
staggering surpluses and back breaking costs 
to the taxpayer. The excuse of political ex- 
pediency would be the only justification for 
extending this program into other areas. 
The greatest help that could be extended to 
poultrymen today, would be the return of 
feed grains to a free market. 

The present growth of vertical integration 
is neither new nor alarming. Good profits 
draw investors capital to any industry. The 
lack of profits will as quickly remove that 
competition. The surplus of eggs in San 
Diego County is not the result of integra- 
tion. Every producer in the area has been 
@ contributing factor. Before we crusade to 
destroy bigness we should. be sure that we 
are not part of that bigness. 

Our producer’s cooperative was developed 
to enable farmers to band together to solve 
their problems. As a member of this co- 
operative, I believe we can still solve the 
situation ourselves. In the interest of econ- 
omy, we should be given enough time 4o try. 
Our program can be flexible enough to amend 
as we see fit. Government programs become 
solid, sacred, unwieldy, and perpetual. To 
catapult the poultry industry inte a regu- 
lated program, on the current evidence would 
not be wise in my opinion. : 

Any operation which is to continue in 
business will have to employ good manage- 
ment, careful attention to detail, aggressive 
selling, and the production of a good prod- 
uct at a reasonable price. The application 
of these principles to any business, large or 
small, will achieve about the same result. 


It is an old axiom of agriculture “that 
you find your money where you lose it.” 
The poultry industry needed aid in 1916. 
Fortunately the men who. originated San 
Diego Cooperative Poultry Association were 
not aware that they were to raise chickens at 
Government expense. The personnel of our 
board has changed many times in the passing 
years, but I am sure I speak for the present 
directors when I say that we want to work 
out our salvation. 


Veterans’ Life Insurance Trust Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on the opening day of the session I in- 
troduced H.R. 9378. This bill was intro- 
duced to make changes in the procedure 
for investing the national service life 
insurance trust fund and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment life insurance trust fund. 

The national service life insur 
trust fund exceeds $5,625,000,000 
this fund is invested in special issues of 
the Treasury, with 5-year maturity pe- 
riods, bearing 3 percent interest. The 
U.S. Government life insurance trust 
fund exceeds $1,120,000,000. This fund 
is invested in special issues of the Treas- 
ury, with 1-year maturity, and bearing 
interest rates of 3.5 percent. It is the 
responsibility of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs and the Secretary of 
the Treasury to supervise investment of 
these funds. In my opinion, these offi- 
cials have failed to discharge their opli- 
gation and are investing the veterans’ 
life insurance trust funds at interest 
rates below the current market. 

The investment policies of the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the 
Secretary of the Treasury have been rea- 
sonably satisfactory until recently, but 
the administration’s hard-money policy 
has changed the situation. As a result 
of calculated policies of the administra- 
tion, interest rates have risen steadily 
for the past few years. During 1959 the 
Treasury issued obligations for sale to 
the public throughout the year with ma- 
turities varying from 1 year to 21 years 
at interest rates varying from 3% per- 
cent to 5 percent, On June 30, 1959, 
$1,111,000,000 of the U.S. Government 
life insurance trust fund was invested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
l-year certificates at 344 percent. On 
the same date, $2,689,000,000 of the na- 
tional service life insurance trust fund 
was invested in 5-year certificates at 
3 percent. About this same time the 
Treasury was offering securities to the 
public for sale at considerably higher 
interest rates. In May 1959, issues with 
l-year maturity and interest rate of 
4 percent were offered. In July 1959 the 
Treasury offered securities to the public 
with 4-year 10-month maturity at 4% 
percent. In October an issue with a 
4-year 10-month maturity was offefed at 
5 percent. 

Despite the fact that the interest rates 
have been rising steadily, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury have shown no 
disposition to secure for the veterans’ 
trust funds interest yields commensurate 
with the current market. Despite the 
lack of initiative demonstrated by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and 
the administration to secure for veteran 
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policyholders a fair return on their trust 
funds, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and the administration have been 
very aggressive in urging legislation to 
lift interest-rate ceilings-on home loans 
for veterans. During the last session of 
Congress, when the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs was considering legislation 
to raisé interest rates on veterans’ home 
loans, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs insisted that the interest-rate 
ceiling on veterans’ home loans be lifted 
because, according to the Administrator, 
such action “was urgently needed to 
insure an active and fully effective loan 
guaranty program. In other words, the 
administration has been keenly aware of 
the rising interest rates and has shown 
no hesitation in demanding high interest 
rates in instances where the veteran 
pays; however, the administration has. 
shown a marked lack of interest in secur- 
ing better interest returns where the 
veteran is on the receiving end. 

In passing, Mr. Speaker, I must ob- 
serve that this situation is not confined 
to veterans’ programs. Comparatively 
speaking, the veterans’ life insurance 
trust funds have faired better than some 
of the other similar trust funds. On 
November 30, 1959, the civil service re- 
tirement fund had $8,813,974,000 in- 
vested in special issues of the Treasury 
at an average interest rate of 2.58 per- 
cent; the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund had $15,891,845,000 
invested in special issues of the Treasury 
at an average interest rate of 2.56 per- 
cent; and the Railroad Retirement Fund 
had invested $3,428,174,000 at an aver- 
age interest rate of 3 percent. In my 
opinion, there is cause for concern about 
the low interest yields being paid to these 
funds. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, 
that the administration has shown a 
great determination in its program to 
lift the 4%-percent ceiling on Govern- 
ment bonds, while on the other hand 
shows a considerable apathy for this side 
of the interest-rate picture. 

It appears the administration is per- 
fectly happy to see the bankers and 
private investment institutions of Amer- 
ica receive high interest returns on their 
investments, but have little interest in 
securing equitable treatment for the 
trust funds which back up our social 
security program, Federal civil service 
retirement program, the veterans’ life 
insurance program, and other similar re- 
tirement plans, which affect millions of 
ordinary Americans. 

We all know that from time to time 
there has been considerable concern ex- 
pressed for the actuarial soundness of 
the civil service retirement fund and the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
fund. From time to time the admin- 
istration has taken a negative position 
on proposed changes to these programs 
on the basis the changes would endanger 
the actuarial soundness of the funds. 
One of the best ways to improve the 
actuarial soundness of these funds, or 
any trust fund for that matter, 3s to 
see they are properly invested at the 
highest yield available. 

As I pointed out, the Treasury is nay- 
ing 3% percent on the U.S. Government 
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life insurance trust fund and 3 percent 
on the national service life insurance 
trust fund. At the same time, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is loaning money 
to veteran policyholders at 4 percent. 
This practice demonstrates the unfair- 
ness of the Administration’s policy. In 
other words, if a veteran borrows his 
own money back from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, using his life insurance 
policy as security, he must pay 4 per- 
cent, yet the Secretary of the Treasury 
has the use of the bulk of these funds at 
a 3-percent interest rate. 

Mr. Speaker, these trust funds which 
I have been describing are in the nature 
of captive funds. In the case of the 
veterans’ insurance trust funds, these 
matters are left entirely to the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. There 
is no need for a change in legislation to 
insure the veterans’ life insurance trust 
funds receiving fair treatment. Legis- 
lation has become necessary because the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs and 
the Secretary of the Treasury have failed 
to act. It is for this reason I have in- 
troduced H.R. 9378. I have notified the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Treas- 
ury I expect to begin hearings on this 
legislation on February 2. 





The Chief of Army Engineers’ Proposed 
Report on the Middle Snake River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11,1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a press re- 
lease, I issued today criticizing the pro- 
posed report of the Chief of Army Engi- 
neers on the projects for the middle 
Snake River. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Morse CALLS ENGINEERS’ REVIEW REPORT ON 

Mippte SNAKE RIVER MASTERPIECE OF 

DOUBLETALK 


In commenting on the Chief of Engineers’ 
proposed report on a review of the Columbia 
River and tributaries, Sénator Morse today 
stated: 

“The Corps’ recommendations for the mid- 
dle Snake River in the proposed review report 
constitute masterpieces of doubletalk. The 
proposed report is merely a timid expedient. 
It does not take a firm stand in the interest 
of engineering findings. 

“Once again, the Corps almost grudgingly 
concedes the vast superiority of Nez Perce 
for the development of the Middle Snake and 
Salmon Rivers, at a lower cost and with a 
higher benefit-cost ratio than even the new 
streamlined alternative High Mountain 
Sheep-Lower Canyon combination. ‘The log- 
ical approach, the Corps indicates, would be 
to defer the choice between these alterna- 
tives until a satisfactory solution has been 
found to the fish passage problem. 

“This same logic has prompted me to join 
with the other Pacific Northwest Democratic 
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Senators to sponsor Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 35, which would leave the river clear 
of dams until an accelerated fish study 
would give us the answers to the problem of 
combining maximum uses of water resources 
with respect to power, flood control, naviga- 
tion and fisheries. The Corps thinks we 
should have a sustained fishery research pro- 
gram but the Chief of Engineers does not 
recommend an accelerated fish study pro- 
gram. This is doubletalk. 

“The Corps proceeds to reject that which 
it terms the logical approach of deferring a 
choice of dams and concludes that a decision 
must be reached now as to the development 
of the High Mountain Sheep-Nez Perce 
reach of the Middle Snake River. This de- 
cision is based on a number of political as- 
sumptions and conclusions which the Corps 
should leave to the Congress and not arro- 
gate to itself. 

“The timidity of the report is further il- 
lustrated by its statements even as to 
Mountain Sheep. The Engineers recom- 
mend the authorization by the Congress for 
Federal construction of a list of projects 
including High Mountain Sheep; but the 
report hints at the Corps’ willingness to sit 
by and let the Federal Power Commission 
license the construction of High Mountain 
Sheep by the Pacific Northwest Power 
Co 


“Apparently, the Corps is willing to turn 
itself into a private engineering consulting 
service for the private utilities of the Pa- 
cific Northwest—at the taxpayers’ expense. 

“My position on development of the 
Middle Snake has not changed. I support 
construction of the Nez Perce project pro- 
vided it can be built without endangering 
the fish runs that constitute a vital ele- 
ment of the economies of Oregon and of 
the region. 

“Once again, as in 1948 and again in 1952, 
the Corps has admitted the superiority of 
Nez Perce project; the Federal Power Com- 
mission in 1958 rejected the Pacific North- 
west Power Co.'s application to construct 
minimum projects in the Middle Snake be- 
cause it found that optimum development 
required the inclusion of Nez Perce in any 
combination of projects. 

“I cannot countenance this jettisoning of 
one of the most favorable economic projects 
in the Columbia Basin by the Engineers for 
nonengineering reasons. The first step 
must be to save the Middle Snake by the 
enactment of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
35.” 

Morse expressed satisfaction over the in- 
clusion of Strube Reregulating Reservoir, 
Gate Creek, Fern Ridge, and Cascadia proj- 
ects as additions to the Willamette Basin 
plan. “These projects are essential and, 
when completed, will add highly essential 
features to the river system of the Willam- 
ette Basin,” the Oregon Senator stated. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 





SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, on this, 
your birthday, here in this Chamber a 
great many words are being spoken, by 
Members of both parties, in your honor 
and in praise of your long period of dis- 
tinguished service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is only natural that we 
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who have been fortunate enough to serve 
in the Congress, under your leadership, 
and who have benefited and profited by 
your help, guidance, and assistance, 
should love you and respect you. 

Our Speaker, however, wins hearts 
wherever he goes. On December 12 we 
were highly honored when you paid us 
a visit in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. I would 
like to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a “letter to the editor” which 
appeared in the Cedar Rapids Gazette 
on December 19. This letter was writ- 
ten by one of the people who attended 
the banquet at which you spoke. I 


think this letter mirrors a noble char-. 


acter—the kind of man our beloved 
Speaker is. 
The letter follows: 
[From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette, 
December 19, 1959] 


Sam RAYBURN TALKED PRINCIPLES 


To the Eprror: On December 12 Linn 
County and the city of Cedar Rapids were 
highly honored by the presence of one of the 
greatest living statesmen of these United 
States—the Honorable Sam Raysurn, Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. Mr. 
RAYBURN has served the United States in 
Congress for 46 years. In Cedar Rapids he 
was the principal speaker at a fund-raising 
dinner for the Democratic Party. His speech 
Was very broad and full of American prin- 
ciples—to anyone who is broadminded and 
has principles. He told how hard our fore- 
fathers worked, with far-reaching vision, to 
write the Constitution that has stood the 
tests of time, and serves the country today 
just as it did the Thirteen Colonies. Through 
all these years with their many changes, the 
Constitution has needed only 19 amend- 
ments, one of which has been repealed. 

He talked about the youth of America 
and how they must be trained to take over 
and carry on and uphold the American herit- 
age after we are gone. 

He talked about an America so unified, 
brotherly, and happy that there would be no 
North and South or East and West. 

He spoke about the ups and downs he has 
seen in this Nation since he first went to 
Washington, blaming the Republican ad- 
ministration for some of them and quoting 
statistics to support his viewpoint. 

He reminded his fellow citizens that where 
there is need, there is opportunity; and where 
there is privilege, there is duty. 

He told how the senior Congressmen help 
the Members who are newly elected to Con- 
gress. He told how so many Congressmen’s 
wives help their husbands through thick and 
thin, and what a wonderful institution mar- 
riage is when its obligations are fulfilled. 

On the whole, Mr. Rayspurn’s speech was 
almost nonpolitical; it was a speech of Amer- 
ican principles and morals. With very little 
revision the same speech could very appro- 
priately be delivered to a gathering of 
Masons, Knights of Columbus, parent-teacher 
association, chamber of commerce, or any 
other organization. 

I am very glad that I attended the ban- 
quet and heard Mr, Raysurn’s speech and 
saw him deliver it. I am very proud to be 
able to say I shook hands with Mr. Rar- 
BURN. 

Every citizen owes a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. RAYBURN or any other statesman who has 
servéd this Nation so many years. Let us be 
respectful to our senior statesmen, whether 
they are of this political party or that. This 
United States of America, in order to up- 
hold democracy, must have more than one 
political party. Let’s give credit where credit 
is due. 

E. A. COULTAS. 

MOUNT VERNON, 
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Citizens Natural Resources Association of 
Wisconsin Commends Congress and 
Secretary Flemming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Citi- 
zens Natural Resources Association of 
Wisconsin, through its president, Mrs. 
Max J. Schmitt, has forwarded to me 
copies of a communication and resolu- 
tion on herbicides and insecticides which 
I submit for the Recorp as a matter of 
interest to all Members of Congress. 

The association commends the Con- 
gress and Secretary Flemming of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for having acted to control the 
use of chemical insecticides and herbi- 
cides, and its resolution urges Congress 
to conduct comprehensive investigations 
of the use of such chemicals so that 
human and animal life may be protected. 

The association’s letter and resolution 
are as follows: 

CITIZENS NATURAL RESOURCES As- 
SOCIATION OF WISCONSIN, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., December 1,1959. 
ArTHoR S. FLEMMING, ‘ 
Secretary, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR SECRETARY FLEMMING: Your action in 
regard to contaminated cranberries deserves 
the commendation and support of the peo- 
plé, not only of the United States, but of 
other countries as well. Human health and 
life is at stake. People must become aware 
that they, as individuals, have a stake in 
your enforcement of this and other laws 
which protect them against promiscuous use 
oi poisonous substances. 

The Citizens Natural Resources Association 
has made an extensive study on the effects 
of insecticides and herbicides. We are en- 
closing copies of our report, and those of 
qualified agencies, with this letter and reso- 
lution. 

We find it difficult to understand the lack 
of responsibility on the part of many news- 
papers as shown in their reporting of your 
enforcement of the protective legislation pro- 
vided by Congress. Many of them complete- 
ly ignored the action taken in 1958 by your 
Department and the cranberry association. 
They chose to sympathize with a forewarned 
industry over a monetary loss, instead of ex- 
pressing concern for human life. One won- 
ders just how human life stacks up against 
the dollar in the minds of these reporters. 
They seem to forget that they, and their 
families, are the potential victims; especial- 
ly if one of them happens to be hypersensi- 
tive to aminotriazole. 

We wish to congratulate you and Congress, 
for making your action possible, and we offer 
encouragement in any further action you 
may take on this and other herbicides and 
insecticides. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Max J. ScHMITT, 
President. 





RESOLUTION ON HERBICIDES AND INSECTICIDES 


Whereas the highly poisonous effects on 
human life of the so-oalled wonder chemi- 
cals in cranberry and other food production 
have alarmed Federal and other officials, and 
alerted our citizens to their potential dan- 
ger; and 
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Whereas the use of chemical herbicides and 
insecticides have become so common in their 
widespread use in food production; and 

Whereas the secondary effects on human 
as well as animal life are so poorly under- 
stood because the time element has not been 
sufficient to determine their potential ef- 
fect; and 

Whereas the entire population is literally 
being bombarded with poisons, in the air 
they breath (mosquito and tree sprays), the 
food they eat, and the water they drink, 
without their consent and in spite of their 
protests; and 

Whereas the individual has no recourse 
for his own protection; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Citizens Natural Resources 
Association of Wisconsin, That the Agricul- 
ture Committees of both Houses of Congress 
immediately begin a widespread public inves- 
tigation of the present uses of chemical 
herbicides and insecticides. The purpose of 
this investigattion would be to endeavor to 
determine the direct and side effects of these 
chemicals on human and animal life with 
the object of enacting legislation control of 
the use of such chemicals. The end result 
of this investigation is hoped to be that 
human ard animal life shall be protected, 
not alone from individual chemicals, but 
from the cumulative effects of many chemi- 
cal residues on all the different foods con- 
sumed by each single individual; be it 
further ‘ 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; to each Member of Congress 
representing the people of Wisconsin, to the 
Committee on Insecticides and Herbicides of 
Wisconsin, to the newspapers, to the Director 
of the Wisconsin Conservation Department, 
and to Governor Nelson, 





Address by Hon. Albert Conway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. My. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the address by Hon. Al- 
bert Conway, chief judge of the Court of 
Appeals of New York, delivered at the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Trial Counsel As- 
sociation dinner held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on October 1, 1959. The dinner 
was in honor of the chief judge and 
Associate Justices James T. Hallinan 
and Henry G. Wenzel, Jr., of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York, 





second department, who retired on De-. 


cember 31, 1959, under the constitu- 
tional requirement. The dinner is an 
annual affair. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Governor Wilson, and Ex- 
cellencies the distinguished representatives 
of great and free nations, lady and gentle- 
men, the annual dinners of this association 
have always afforded me a triple source of 
pleasure—the pleasure of anticipation, the 
pleasure of attendance and, more lastingly, 
the pleasure of recollection of a delightful 
evening in pleasant company. 

Our meeting tonight has a special signifi- 
cance. The lawyers of the greatest city in 
the world are meeting, breaking bread with 
@ representative of the executive branch 
t, my friend 
Malcom Wilson, and with the representa- 
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of the free world, our great friends and 
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mental rights and freedoms. We should 
pot abdicate that position, nor permit it 
others. 
history of this group is ample proof 
the struggle that portends, you will 
tant and alert in preserving the free- 
we hold so dear. 
behalf of Associate Justice Hallinan 
Associate Justice Wenzel I wish to thank 
the honor you have done us to- 
merely state our unanimous senti- 
when I say to you we are grateful 
and appreciative, not only for this wonder- 
ful evening, but for all the years of friend- 
ship, understanding and cooperation you 
have given.to us without stint. 
Ladies and gentlemen, our sincere thanks. 
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Memorial “Sermon for Congressman 
Steven A. Carter, Late a Member From 
the Fourth Iowa District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the text of the 
sermon delivered by Dr. Roy A. Cheville, 
professor of theology, Graceland College, 
Lamoni, Iowa, and a minister in the Re- 
organized Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-day Saints. 

The late Steve CARTER was a member 
of the Latter-day Saints Church, whose 
world headquarters is at Independence, 
in the Fourth Missouri District. Some 
of the members of Mr. Carter’s family 
live in Independence, Mo. 

When I heard this sermon delivered I 
was so impressed I then concluded that 
the thoughts expressed should be pre- 
served in the Recorp. 

The text of the sermon follows: 

MOUNTAINS oF FaITH 

Jesus talked to His followers about faith 
that would move mountains. In His own 
daily life He lived by ascending mountains. 
He never waved a wand to remove some ob- 
structing hill in order to make life easy. He 
faced life honestly and seriously and recog- 
nized there were mountains before Him and 
at times around him. He climbed and from 
such vantage points saw in eternal perspec- 
tive what could not have been seen so clearly 
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in the valley. He surveyed life from the 
summits of mountains of faith. This day, we 
are reflecting on the life of a friend who 
faced the blockading effects of life’s crags 
and peaks and climbed them to experience 
larger vision. 
ON A MOUNTAIN 
A few years ago a friend and I set out to 
“climb Mount Tamalpais in California. At 
the foothills the fog hung low and mists 
seemed to enshroud us. We met a hiker 
coming who had turned around when half- 
way up the mountain. “It’s wet and you 
can’t see anything,” was his warning. We 
pushed on and at the top, the sun broke 
through and we saw in glorious perspective 
the plains and hills. Beyond was the ocean, 
symbolical of the great unknown. The sun 
lightened the scene with cheerful warmth. 
We stood in silence for a while. There is 
little to say in the greatness of earth’s won- 
ders. There were only two of us. We do 
not take large companies when we climb up 
mountains of faith. Often we have to go 
alone. Many times we have to go in faith 
that the sun will break through. 

Once I went with a company of youth to 
climb Mount Manitou in Colorado. The 
hurrying crowd called out, “Who'll get there 
first?” They scampered away without look- 
ing to the right or to the left. On reaching 
the top they called out, “Who'll get down 
first?” How little they saw. How much 
they missed. Some of us walked a while and 
then looked out over the valley. Then at the 
top the glorious picture stretched out before 
us. We have to get up high enough to see 
life in its totality and in its relationships. 
Close up to Notre Dame we may see only a 
gargoyle staring at us. At a distance we see 
the total historic cathedral in proportion 
and balance. 


THE MOUNTAIN VIEW OF MOSES 


In the sunset years of Moses’ life, he 
climbed Mount Pisgah and saw the promised 
land. He had given his life to a people who 
did not understand him. He had dedicated 
himself to taking his people toward the 
country that he would never enter. A man 
of smaller spiritual stature might have com- 
plained and given up. Not Moses. He saw 
with God. This is the simple story. 

“And Moses went up from the plains of 
Moab, unto the mountains of Nebo, to the 
top of Pisgah, * * * 

“And the Lord showed him all the land 
of Gilead, unto Dan * * *,. 

“And the Lord said unto him, ‘this is the 
land which I sware unto Abraham, and 
unto Jacob. * * * 

“I have caused thee to see it with thine 
eyes, out thou shalt not go thither.’” 

Here was faith of the first order. Moses 
saw his place in an outgoing purpose that 
was to last beyond his day. A measure of 
a man is in that to which he devotes his 
life, for which he gives all he has. Little 
souls want comforts and awards at the im- 
mediate moment. Great souls give them- 
selves to things that may not be realized 
in their life-time. They believe the worth- 
ful will come to pass. They are happy in 
moving forward toward the goodly land. 

The letter to the Hebrews refers to the 
roster of the faithful. It speaks of those 
who gave because they saw the distant scene 
that wold never be their homeland. 

“These all died in the faith, not having 
received the promises but having seen them 
afar off, and were persuaded of them.” (He- 
brews 11:13.) 

THE PISGAH VIEW 

Once Sir John Adams used a term in a 
class on comparative education that has en- 
riched my life. He spoke of “the Pisgah 
view.” He urged us all to look at things 
from the mountain view. From this loftier 
height we would be able to see these ways: 

(1) In relative importance. Sometimes we 
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are too close to see relative worths. Life be- 
comes as an archbishop of Cantebury told 
students of Oxford like a store window in 
which a prankster came in over night and 
changed the price tags. We get our values 
confused. With clearer perspective some 
things fade into insignificance. 

(2) In long-time perspective. We see 
things so often in a 5-minute outlook. Rein- 
hold Neibuhr, when accused of being pessi- 
mistic, told his friend that he would have a 
passimism about the decades but a faith in 
the aeons. 

(3) With the procession of explorers. From 


Mount Pisgah we see with prophetic spirits ~ 


who have seen with God. Up here we sense 
with Flaubert that “the principle thing in 
this world is to keep one’s soul aloft.” 


BEYOND TIME MEASUREMENT 


On the mountains of faith there are no 
timeclocks, no calendars. The eternal process 
and purpose move on. We see it moving on 
and on. We get into it and go forward. 
Recently I visited with a professional archi- 
tect who had lost his eyesight. Day and 
night meant nothing to him. He was touch- 
ing reality without these limitations. Still 
he was dreaming big things. He was climb- 
ing the mountains of faith. I say to such 
as he: 


We live in deeds, not years, 

In feelings, not in figures on the dial; 
We count time by heartthrobs, 

He lives most who thinks most, 

Feels the noblest, acts the best. 


Today I am not concerned about how long 
my friend lived in calendar years. I am not 
interested in recording mileage. Rather am 
I interested in what he saw when he climbed 
his Mount Pisgah. 


LIVES THAT IMPEL US 


Lives of courageous faith stir us to climb. 
Recently I read the story of Rick Fox, who 
went from Colorado to Baylor University. 
He was to study medicine. He was the top 
man of his class the first year. In his sec- 
ond year recurrent pains in his stomach sent 
him to the doctor. The man of medicine 
was honest. “Rick, I’ve got to give it to you 
straight. You have terminal cancer and you 
can’t live.” Rick’s reply, “Let me have 30 
‘minutes alone with God.” He came back 
ready for the future. “Use me as a labora- 
tory specimen. I will memo my reactions.” 
To his classmates came this injunction, “Be 
a good doctor.” He wanted to go home to 


“his Ioved ones in the mountains. Sixty stu- 


dents lined the way to the airport as he was 
wheeled to the plane. The silver plane was 
lost in the clouds. Two days later he was 
gone. These medical students could never 
forget his word from his mountain of faith, 
“Be a good doctor.” 7 


THESE EXPRESSIONS OF HOPE AND FAITH 


Today I hold to the fore these expressions 
of hope and faith that showed up in the 
mountains of faith of Steven Carter: 

(1) The intent to achieve education and 
professional life. He was not born in wealth 
and served on silver platters. There were no 
rich relatives to put his forward in school. 
There was dogged determination to make his 
own way. And this he did. 

(2) The facing of reality. He knew quite 
well his health hazard. He did not indulge 
in neurotic escapism. He did not moan, 
“Why did this have to happen to me?” He 
did not turn to complaining. He saw things 
squarely and honestly. With him I associate 
these lines of Longfellow: 

“Fear not in a world like this 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be étrong.” 


(3) The last mountain of faith. In the 
closing days when departing came nearer, 


the serenity of faith stood out. There was © 
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concern about what matters most in the 
family, in the political arena, in the per- 
sonal commitment to Ged. 

AFTER GRADUATION 


Out of my educational background TI have 
come to think of death as @ graduation day 
when we move on into the University of 
Eternity. Only those have sight to. eternity 
who find life so full, so shert, so that an 
eternity is needed. For others eternity would 
be a monstrous boredom with nothing to do. 
Steven Carter just got well started in the 
business of living. With his questing spirit 
he should find the University of Eternity 
appealing. From Mount Pisgah he sees the 
great stretches of the promised land yet to 
be explored. 

It has been said that those fear death 
who have lived poorly here and that those 
who wish death are those who have weakened 
here. The healthy man neither fears death 
nor desires death. He lives meaningfully 
each day and wants more time, but when the 
trumpet sounds that his present mountain- 
climbing is over, he stands confidently on 
Mount Pisgah, with God at his side and 
says, “It is well.” 

THESE WORDS FROM THE MOUNTAIN 


Today, let us climb our own mountains of 
faith. Here let us fimd release from the 
pressure of things of passing worth. Here 
let us see the wholeness of life. Here let us 
meet the God of Life, as Moses did, and be 
assured of his concern for us. Here let us 
dedicate ourselves to things that go beyond 
our time. We look ahead in hope that some- 
thing we have done and are doing will be 
carrying our people on toward the land of 
promise, 

In the quiet we hear what Moses said to 
Joshua. I hear Steven Carter saying it to 
his sons: - 

“The Lord thy God will go before thee.” 

“Fear not, neither be discouraged.” 

And we hear what Moses said to his people: 

“The eternal God is thy refuge, and under- 
neath on the everlasting arms.” 

“As thy days, so shall thy strength be.” 

This day from the mountain of faith we 
hear God pointing us to the land to be, to 
the life we shall make come to pass, through 
our common endeavor with God’s guidance. 
We hear Moses’ watchword from Joshua as 
the heritage of Steven Carter to us, “Be 
strong and of good courage.” 





Hon. Stephen V. Carter 





SPEECH 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
along with others who have previously 
spoken, I want to add my word of tribute 
to the late StepHen V. Carter, who, in 
the brief time he served in the House of 
Representatives, did so much to make 
his mark in this body and to cause us to 
remember him for many years to come. 

It was my good fortune to have our 
late colleague assigned to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs as one of the newly 
elected Members of the 86th Congress. 
I named him to the Subcomittees on 
Administration and Insurance, and, also, 
he was a member of a special subcom- 
mittee, headed by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Mircne.t], which was ap- 
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pointed to specifically consider three im- 
portant administrative proposals. . Of 
the three proposals, House bill 6319 be- 
came Public Law 86-146 and established 
new safeguards relative to the acumula- 
tion and disposition of certain funds of 
incompetent veterans. This proposal 
will result in the saving of large amounts 
of money to the Federal Government, 
while, at the same time, protect the 
rights of all of those unfortunate vet- 
erans who have been declared incom- 
petent. 

The second proposal upon which the 
gentleman from Iowa worked was House 
bill 7106, which was enacted as Public 
Law 86-222, and which repealed the for- 
feiture procedure applicable to veterans’ 
benefits and, in effect, ended the double 
penalty which has been applicable to 
veterans who made misstatements or 
gave false information concerning a 
claim before the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

The enactment of both of these pro- 
posals was aided by the advice and coun- 
sel of the Honorable StepHen V. CarTER, 
and we were looking forward to his same 
calm, judicial approach to the other 
matter pending before this subcommit- 
tee; namely, judicial review for veterans’ 
claims. 


Our cofleague was held in the highest 
esteem, respect, and admiration by all of 
those who served with him on the com- 
mittee and this was true regardless of 
party. His kind manner and his will- 
ingness to cooperate in any endeavor to 
which he was assigned will be cherished 
by all of us who knew him while he was 
a member of our committee. To his 
wife and children I extend my heartfelt 
sympathy and know that the ability and 
integrity of this servant of the people 
is a great source of comfort to his family 
in their hour of loss. 
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Tariff Commission Investigates Unfair 
Importation of Foreign Textiles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, last 
August I joined other members of the 
Alabama congressional delegation in 
urging the Secretary of Agriculture to 
use that section of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act which provides for relief 
against imports whenever they interfere 
with domestic industry. 

The action we requested was in cone 
junction with the increasingly unfair 
situation in which the domestic textile 
industry finds itself. 

We were therefore heartened in 
November when the President, acting on 
advice of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
directed the U.S. Tariff Commission to 
determine whether the Government 
should impose an equalization fee, in 
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addition to existing duties, on imported 
cotton textile products. 

An editorial on this subject was writ- 
ten for the Avondale (Ala.) Sun by J. 
Craig Smith, president of Avondale 
Mills, and I wish to conclude my remarks 
with this editorial. 

The editorial referred to follows: 


AN ENCOURAGING First STEr 


President Eisenhower has asked the Tar- 
iff Commission to make an investigation to 
determine whether or not the 8-cent export 
subsidy now in effect on American cotton is 
causing the importation of foreign textiles 
in an amount sufficient to interfere with, or 
threaten to interfere with, the Government's 
raw cotton price support program. It seems 
apparent to us in the textile industry that 
the answer to the question is yes before any 
further formal investigation is made. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact that the President has 
asked for this investigation is an important 
first step toward getting relief from our crit- 
ical import probiem. 

Last June, the National Cotton Council, 
an organization representing the growers, 
ginners, warehousemen, merchants, seed 
crushers, and cotton mills, filed a petition 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. The me- 
chanics of the law under which the council 
sought relief require that the Secretary of 
Agriculture must first inform the President 
that imports of cotton textiles are interfer- 
ing, or threaten to interfere, with the Gov- 
ernment’s cotton price support program. 
The next step is for the President to ask the 
Tariff Commission to make an investigation. 
If the investigation bears out the facts In 
the petition, the Government then must 
take appropriate action to remedy the 
situation. 

In his communication to the Tariff Com- 
mission, the President dealt only with the 
effect of the 8-cent subsidy on raw cotton. 
I am hopeful that the Tariff Commission 
will find that foreign textiles are entering 
this market in sufficient volume to interfere 
with the Government's a aakae Ss support 
program, and that a limit be placed 
on these imports regardless of whether they 
are caused by the 8-cent cotton subsidy or 
whether they are caused by coolie Asian 
wages. There would be ample precedent for 
making a broad rather than a limited find- 
ing of fact. At the present time, there are 
rigid quotas on how much foreign flour can 
enter the United States similar to the quotas 
we have on raw cotton and raw wheat. The 
quota on flour is enforced without regard to 
the difference in price between American 
wheat and foreign wheat. There is a quota 
on upland cotton of 29,000 bales, less than 
1 day’s supply for American mills. This 
quota, like the quota on wheat, is without 
reference to the difference in price between 
cotton here and cotton in Mexico, Brazil, or 
some other foreign country. The theory is 
that if this foreign cotton enters the United 
States in excess of 29,000 bales, for whatever 


reason, it will interfere with the Govern-. 


ment’s present cotton price support program. 

Foreign textiles made from foreign cotton 
(and 70 percent of all foreign textiles im- 
ported into this country made from foreign 
cotton) entering the United States have ex- 
actly the same effect on the price support 
program as would entry of the cotton itself. 


President will decide that a remedy will be 
applied which will effect a permanent and 
complete cure. It won’t do too much good 
to bind up a wound in our hand and leave 
open a gash in our throat. 
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The Three Score Years and Ten Plateau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Dr. Frank G. Dickinson of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research at 
the annual meeting of the Conference 
of Actuaries in Public Practice held at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on October 
12 and 13, 1959: 

Tue Turee Score YEARS AND TEN PLATEAU 
(Address by Frank G. Dickinson) 


Will average lifetime, which increased so 
rapidly in the first half of this century in the 
United States, continue to lengthen? Ap- 
parently the census of population of 1960 
coupled with the deaths of 1959-61 will in- 
dicate clearly that we have come to the end 
of a glorious period of rapid increase in 
the average length of life. The forthcoming 
statistics will likely show that expectation of 
life at birth in the United States in.1960 was 
about 70, possibly 70.2 years, an increase of 
only 1.8 or 2 years above the level of 1950. 
previous half century the gain was 21 
years, better than 4 years a decade. 

If the 1950’s had been devoid of medical 

. this gain of only 2 years during the 
decade might not seem so indicative. But 
during the present decade we have had re- 
markable improvements in medical care, par- 
ticularly in surgery and osis. Also the 
development of the Salk vaccine has saved 
millions of children from the rigors of polio. 

The forthcoming statistics on length of 
life will also probably indicate that if we 
could miraculously have no deaths in the 
United States among persons under 45 years 
of age, the expectation of life at birth would 
accordingly be increased by only 4 years. We 
have truly come to the end of an era and 
future prospects need to be examined with 
great care. We shall exclude atomic warfare 
implications because they are presently be- 
yond measurement. Perhaps there is no 
better way to look at this future than to 
think of the biblical 3 score years and 10 asa 
gently rising plateau of length of life. 

One already reads disturbing reports of 
slight increases in infant mortality. In the 
last 2 years the rate has risen slightly from 
2.6 to 2.7 percent. The reduction of infant 
mortality rates from over 15 percent to about 
2% percent is one of the great triumphs of 
the 20th century and the cornerstone of the 
21-year increase in length of life. The prob- 
lem seems to be to keep it at that level and 
to prevent it from rising. It is perhaps rea- 
sonable to expect that the rate will be lowered 
irregularly to 2 percent; and in the distant 
future to 1% percent. Maternal mortality is 
apparently stabilized at the very low level of 
four one-hundredths ef 1 percent. Certainly 
there ts little hope for increasing the average 
length of life by reducing mortality among 
infants. The curve of the expectation of life 
at birth is flattening out as it approaches 70 
years. 





B 


BETTER, NOT MORE YEARS 


We who enjoy much longer life than did 
our forebearers are likely to take future gains 
for granted without realizing how great the 
gains have been in this century. If social 
progress for the billions of men over the 
centuries means more and better years in 
which to grow and develop with more and 
better things, it is not too much to claim 
that we have had more social progress since 
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1900 than was attained in the previous 19 
centuries of the Christian era. Social prog- 
ress from now on will stress better years 
rather than more years, and growing and 
developing with more and better things. On 
the new plateau of 3 score years and 10, the 
focus of our insatiable demand for improve- 
ment will shift from living longer to living 
better—deepening our understanding that we 
belong to an infinite scheme of life, increas- 
ing our unders of one another and, 
in general, lifting the human spirit. 
SEVEN YEARS VERSUS TWENTY-ONE 
The record itself is emphatic: 





[In years] 
Expectation In- 
of life at crease 
birth 

i g Oe 
50.0 2.7 
54.1 4.1 
59.7 5.6 
62.9 3.2 
68.2 15.3 
2b b bitiblimynntngtanand 20.9 
270.2 22.0 
1 This great gain was largely due to antibiotics and 
warrants calling the 1940’s the le of the antibi- 
oties. This development interrupted the trend toward 

smaller decade gains in the h of life. T. N. 


Greville gives a mean estimate of 74.3 i for the year 
2000 in his population eee (“Actuarial Study No. 
46,” Social Security Administration)—in the best study. 

* Estimated. 

This is a gain of 20.9 years in half a cen- 
tury and is unquestionably the most defini- 
tive description of the progress attained. It 
does not seem unreasonable to expect that 
the gain during the 1960’s will also be under 
2 years, with the total gain for the second 
half of the century probably not more than 
seven years—to 75 years, certainly well under 
four score years. For some nations, notably 
Norway, the figure is already well above 70 
years. Considerable improvement in mor- 
tality can yet be attained in the United 
States among the nonwhite population who 
eomprise about one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation. Moreover, the present six-year ad- 
vantage of females may be lessened by fu- 
ture reductions in mortality among males. 
But considering all of these factors together, 
it would seem that unless there is a major 
breakthrough in the understarfding of can- 
cer and heart diseases and their causes and 
cures, we can expect a gain of about seven 
years for the second half of our century as 
compared with the gain of 21 years in length 
of life during the first half of our century. 
This prospective second-half gain of 7 years, 
since each year’s gain will be harder and 
harder, will be more than one-third as im- 
portant as the 21 year gain. Indeed, his- 
tory might regard these 7 years as almost on 
@ par with the 21 years. 

Extrapolated straight line trends, exclud- 
ing and igcluding my estimate for 1960, for 
the year 2000 are 88.9 years and 87.4 years 
respectively. Since the first half of the 20th 
century was unique, these two straight line 
trends are too high. A more reasonable esti- 
mate of the probable expectation of life at 
birth for the calendar year 2000 would be 75 
years instead of 88.9 or 87.4 years. 

Why has this great measure of medical and 
social progress come almost to a standstill? 
After decades of substantial increases (ex- 
cept for the sharp decline during the influ- 
enza epidemic of World War I) why should 
this measure seem to waver as it approaches 
70 years? Why shculdn’t the former pace of 
rapid increase be continued? What would 
be necessary to maintain that pace? 

EXPECTATION OF LIFE, AN AVERAGE 


Before attempting to answer these ques- 
tions, it is necessary to state precisely what 
is meant by the term expectation of life at 
birth. It is an average. In 1900, 1,000 
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babies selected at random from those born 
in the United States were expected to live a 
grand total of 47,300 years, an average of 47.3 
years. In contrast, 1,000 babies selected at 
random among those born in 1960 will be ex- 
pected to live a total of approximately 70,000 
years (possibly 70,200 years), an average of 
70.0 years; about 25 will die during the first 
year; some will live on to 80 and 90 and even 
100 years of age. In order to achieve an ave- 
rage of 70 years, a considerable number of 
these babies must live at least 100 years. 
The word expectation in the term implies 
that these averages will be achieved pro- 
vide@ the mortality rate at every age in the 
calendar year of their birth remains un- 
changed throughout their entire lifetimes. 
In other words, the term expectation of life 
assumes that the 1,000 babies chosen at 
randum will climb the mortality curve pre- 
vailing in the year of their birth. Of 
course, there have been improvements in 
mortality at all ages. The actual number 
of years the 1,000 babies born in 1900 will 
have lived—computed after the last survivor 
dies sometimes in the next century—should 
certainly exceed 47.3 years by a dozen years 
or more. We have no way of measuring ac- 
curately how long those born in a particular. 
calendar year actually do live because of the 
prolonged record-keeping task. Such actual 
averages, if published sometime during the 
2ist century, would have slight historical 
Significance. On the other hand, those born 
in 1960 will not actually exceed their expec- 
tation of life by very much because mor- 
tality rates at all ages generally throughout 
the balances of the 20th and well into the 
next century, cannot be expected to decline 
as rapidly as they have in the past. 
Confusing the span of life with the ex- 
pectation of life at birth obscures the pla- 
teau of three score years and ten. The term 
“the span of life” apparently refers to the 
longest life ever lived by a human being; 
the name, sex, age at death, country, and 
century, of this unique person are not 


known. He or she may have lived 150 years ~ 


or more. But even if all the facts were 
known, the span of life would not afford 
&@ gage for measuring the steady progress of 
the people of a nation toward longer life, 
That this one unique person lived 150 years, 
does not promise that average length of life 
will reach 150 years. It is far better to use 
an average than a maximum in measuring 
this improvement. 

Most of the great increase in length of life 
in this century has been due to the reduc- 
tions in mortality among the young, -espe- 
cially among infants. Moreover, the saving 
of a life of an infant actually has more to 
do with the lengthening of average life than 
does the saving of a life of a person in 
middle age. The arithmetic here is a little 
tedious, but it must be stressed that the 
gains of recent decades cannot now be re- 
peated from the same sources for the basic 
reason that infant mortality has already 
fallen to the extremely low level of 2% 
percent. Much the same situation exists 
for preschool age children and young per- 
sons, Clearly, now in our at to in- 
crease the length of life, our frontier lies 
above the age of, say, 45. 


LONG CLIMB TO THE PLATEAU 


The extreme rapidity of the increase in the 
expectation of life at birth in earlier decades 
of this century may not become generally 
appreciated until long after the curve has 
flattened out on the three-score-years-and- 
ten plateau. In the heyday of the Roman 
Empire, the upper class Romans might have 
lived about a quarter of a century, on the 
average, despite the high percentage of 
deaths during infancy. A person of that era 
who lived a third of a century died old by 
the mortality standards of the times, th: 
doubtless every large community in ancient 
times had a few men of three score years 
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and ten. Apparently little progress was 
made during the Middle Ages.. It was not 
until around 1700 that some evidence ap- 
peared that the average length of life was 
approaching a third of a century in favored 
sections of Western Europe—a gain of some- 
thing like 8 years in more than 1,700 years. 
During the 18th and 19th centuries, there 
were slow improvements in mortality, with 
the expectation of life at birth in the United 
States rising to an estimated 47.3 years in 
1900. Then came great improvements in the 
prevention of contagious diseases, better 
food, better sanitation, better housing, and 


»* better medical care, producing this tremen- 


dous upward swing in the curve with a gain 
of 21 years in just half a century. This in- 
crease apparently equalled the gain of an 
untold number of previous centuries. 


EVER MORE YEARS WANTED 


Although the privilege of dying old is 
probably the greatest accomplishment of the 
20th century, this accomplishment may not 
give much comfort to those of us who have 
been fortunate to attain 50, 60, 70, or 80 
years of age. A normal person is never ready 
for the start of his last illness or the occur- 
rence of his final accident, although his de- 
sire to live may diminish as the end ap- 
proaches. If normal map ever got enough 
of life, we could, figuratively speaking, rest 
on our laurels and be satisfied with the re- 
markable and unpredecented progress toward 
lower mortality and longer life achieved thus 
far in the 20th century. Consider the fact 
that 92 percent of the babies born in the 
United States today should survive to age 
45. Why shouldn’t 92 percent survive to 
age 50, 60, or 70? 

So the quest for longer life will continue, 
and the pressure on physicians and allied 
scientists to postpone death a little longer 
and still a little longer will continue.’ The 
great accomplishments in reducing mortality 
in this century will be accepted as fact, but 
whatever gratitude that might be expected 
may fade into resentment against the slow- 
ness of mortality improvements in the sec- 
ond half of this century. The possible ef- 
fects of slowing down the upward surge in 
this measure of average length of life, and in 
the mortality situation which it reflects, are 
numerous. Persons at different ages will 
have different views on the subject. Many 
will resent the slowing down; for example, 
there may be public outcries against the 
baneful shortage of physicians and in favor 
of vast public spending to flood the country 
with many more physicians and research 
programs. The fact that the gain of only 
2 years during the decade of the 1950’s took 
place during a decade’of substantial medical 
progress will be forgotten. 

We have become so accustomed to progress 
that it is difficult for us to realize that we 
are not approaching an age of Methuselahs. 
Surely this is not the time for scientific 
leaders to tantalize thoughtful laymen with 
the promise of a continuation of the upward 
trend at the rapid pace attained during re- 
cent decades. Rather the reasonable pros- 
pect is for very small gains with great diffi- 
culty in holding those already attained, 


CONQUEST OF THE OLDER CAUSES? 


The challenge is to reduce mortality from 
diseases of the heart and cancer, thereby 
increasing the expectation of life at age 45 
above the present level of 29 years. This 
task will be patently more difficult, if for no 
other reason than the fact that the efforts of 
physicians and fellow scientists to reduce 
mortality above age 45 will be concentrated 
on older bodies, aged 50, 60, 70, and 80. The 
prospects of small reductions in mortality 
are very bright. But reductions of the mag- 
nitude necessary to jump the expectation of 
life at birth from 70 to 80 years before the 
century ends are presently beyond the realm 
of reasonable speculation. Too many of our 
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standard group of 1,000 babies would haye 
to be scheduled to live more than 100 years. 

During the past decades the great success 
in reducing infant mortality to the low 
level of 2% percent as pointed out above, 
added greatly to the number of years in the 
grand total ef years to be lived upon which 
these averages are based. Now, if we were, 
for examplie, to find a significant and im- 
portant development in the field of cancer 
therapy, we would have to think of it as a 
means of extending life beyond 64 years, the 
present average age of death from Cancer. 
The lives saved from cancer mortality, by 
some great and much-to-be-hoped-for dis- 
covery, would not continue a great many 
more years. Certainly, they would not live 
anything like as many additional years as 
those babies whose lives were saved by suc- 
cessive improvements in infant care during 
previous decades. If life is to remain finite, 
the gains that can come from the conquest 
of a disease where sthe average age at death 
is already high are very modest, if we know 
anything at all about human life. It is 
much more likely that these people saved 
from dying of cancer would live a few addi- 
tional years, and add a few years to the to- 
tals from which expectation of life at birth 
is computed. 

In the much larger field of diseases of the 
heart we face substantially the same pros- 
pects. .There have been a number of minor 
breakthroughs during the 1950’s but they 
have lengthened life very little. Persons in 
the remainder of this century who are saved 
from death through improvements in pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment of heart 
diseases can be expeCted to live a few addi- 
tional years on the average. All this is based 
upon a consideration of the modest hopes of 
research people who are working with these 
two great causes of death. 


A MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH? 


But what would be the magnitude of a 
breakthrough and what would be its effect 
upon expectation of life at birth if we could 
find complete cures for most of the diseases 
of the heart and of cancer? Such a break- 
through defies the imagination. Such com- 
plete cures would leave no important older 
cause of death except ill-defined senility. 
Man would pass from being a finite being, 
as we have thought of him over the centuries 
and in all recorded history, and become some 
new kind of a being. : 

But we know and hope that the quest for 
longer life will continue. We must expect 
more and more effort, and more and’ more 
funds to be spent on research work in the 
fields of cancer and heart disease. As in- 
dividuals, we can only hope that the research 
will Be successful. Nevertheless, a prudent 
man today must look to three score years and 
ten, the Biblical age of man, as a plateau 
above which length of life will not increase 
very much during the coming decades, un- 
less some miraculous breakthrough is found 
which permits people to literally live on 
and on andon. When the accomplishments 
of this century in learning how to die old 
instead of dying young become more gen- 
erally appreciated, it is likely that there will 
be more satisfaction with what has already 
been accomplished, and less resentment at 
the slow upward movement in the curve of 
life during the coming decades. We should 
be patient with the future slow progrées of 
scientific efforts to conquer the older causes 
of death, especially as that progress is re- 
flected in small increases in the expected 
length of life of a new-born baby. We 
should realize the magnitude of the task 
that lies ahead. 

Strange as it may seem, in the absence of 
@ major breakthrough in the field of cancer 
and heart diseases we may, if the present 
high birth rate continues, approach a bal- 
anced age distribution of our population in 
a few decades. The present indications are 
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that the proportion of adults 50 years of age 
and over will decline throughout the 1970's. 
If the high birth rate continues for another 
10 years, this decline should also continue 
into the 1990’s. Finally, while our national 
effort is concentrated on better years rather 
than more years, atomic discoveries could 
mean both more and better years; or, God 
forbid, fewer years. 

Perhaps these conclusions should be re- 
lated to the preceding paper this morning 
on the world population explosion. The 
coming explosion predicted for the United 
States (and for other nations on or ap- 
proaching the three score years and ten 
plateau) would fare greater if the gain 
in expectation of life at birth during the 
second half of the century should be 21 years 
instead of (my) 7 years. 





But They Don’t Call It Payola 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MEYER 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, the lead- 
ership of the distinguished gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Kowatskr] has. 
been outstanding in an effort to promote 
efficiency in thé Armed Forces. As a 
retired officer of long and distinguished 
service, he knowns what he is talking 
about when it comes to reducing waste 
and correcting injustices: Frank Ko- 
WALSKI is my friend, but it is admiration 
rather than friendship which prompts me 
to say that here is a man who places 
patriotism and service to country far 
above old school ties. At the risk of 
being misunderstood by former associ- 
ates, FRANK KOWALSKI has. consistently 
spoken out to promote the proper defense 
of our country while at the same time 
seeking to correct abuses in the use of 
manpower and funds. 

As further evidence of his continuing 
activity and foresight, I include in my 
extension of remarks a column written 
by Hy Gardner which appeared in the 
January 7, 1960, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

But Tuey Don’t Cali Ir PAYOLA 
(By Hy Gardner) 

Frank Kowalski, @ retired West Point 
colonel and currently a Member of Congress 
from Connecticut, recently shocked the Na- 
tion with an expose in the January issue of 
Reader’s Digest entitled “Let’s Stop the Out- 
rageous Use of GI’s as Servants.” We dis- . 
cussed the article on our television program 
the other Sunday and expressed incredulity 
that any one in the Armed Forces would dare 
to put on paper some of the material Rep- 
resentative Kowatski quoted. To prove how 
wrong we were, the Congressman sent us a 
copy of Air Force manual JP62450-S, printed 
at the taxpayers’ expense by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and stating, in the 
foreword, that the purpose of the 120-page 
manual was to provide a guide for super- 
vised training on-the-job for Air Force per- 
sonnel, especially airman aides. 

Studying the brazen contents of the 8 by 
10 blue-covered booklet, some hard, cold 
facts make your eyes pop out. “As an airman 
aide,” the introduction. states, “you have a 
job of great responsibility and sensitivity. 
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* * * Your contribution to the overall mis- 
sion of the Air Force can be even more im- 
‘portant than that of an air crew member, a 
mechanic, or any other individual airman. 
* * * As an enlisted aide you will work for a 
general officer. Your duties will be those of 
a specific nature. These will include cook- 
ing, personal services and chauffeuring, and 
so forth.” 

Quoting out of context, since our space, 
unlike the manual, is limited, we find these 
instructions issued to those men Repre- 
sentative Kowalski describes as performing 
the duties of domestics and servants. “At 
times you will be called upon to prepare 
beverages such as cocktails and mixed drinks 
for the personnel of the household and their 
guests. * * * There are a wide variety of 
drinks, but generally it is only necessary for 
you to know how to mix a few of the most 
popular ones. 

“There are several types of champagne 
glasses but the most popular one is the coup. 
It has a very shallow bowl on a tall stem 
flared at the foot and is often called a saucer 
glass. * * * Check with your hostess and 
obtain her views on serving procedures and 
her desires. Often people have individual 
whims on serving procedures that they will 
wish you to carry out. * * * 

“Garbage cans should be washed and ster- 
ilized after each daily pickup. * * * Sofas 
and overstuffed chairs should be so arranged 
that occupants may sit and view each other 
comfortably without turning in the chair. 
see 

“Window washing is best accomplished 
with cold water. * * * Cotton mattress 
should be turned daily. * * * Keep lawn 
free from dandelions and other weeds that 
may smother out grass. * * * Occasionally 
pets require baths. The best way to accom- 
plish this is by using soap, water, and plenty 
of ‘elbow grease.’ The fingers are better than 
any mechanical device for applying soap. 
Rinse animal thoroughly by pouring water 
over him, then keep him warm until he is 
dry if the weather is cold or damp. * * * 

“To prevent colds, a good way is to wash 
the pet at night and keep him in until the 
next morning. He will be dry by then. Ex- 
ercise is a must for all pets, if they are to 
stay healthy. Dogs kept indoors should be 
exercised by walking or retrieving an object. 
Many good books pertaining to the health, 
care, and training of pets are available at 
your base library. Take advantage of this 
source of information. 

“Answer telephone as promptly as pos- 
sible. Try to answer before second ring. 
* * * Identify yourself as ‘General Blank’s 
quarters, Airman ————— 8 e 
* * * Answer the door promptly and invite 
the guests in. * * * Take any hats or 
wraps. * * * Don’t be egotistical or a brag- 
gart about your job. * * * Included in your 
normal duties are such housekeeping tasks 
as sweeping, mopping, waxing and dusting.” 

Any questions? Then write to your Con- 
gressman and ask why, as Frank Kowa.skKI 
points out, we countenance three divisions 
of servicemen acting as servants, 








Significant Events in Fourth Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 
Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I am 


very proud that in the Fourth Alabama 
District which I serve there are three 
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fine daily newspapers, the Star, in Annis- 
ton; the Daily Home, in Talladega; and 
the Times-Journal, in Selma. 

Each of these publications is a credit 
to the city and area it serves. 

Evidence of the community-minded- 
ness and aggressiveness of these news- 
papers is found in an editorial which ap- 
peared several weeks ago in the Selma 
Times-Journal. 

Editor Edward B. Field points out that 
the editorial voices of these independent 
newspapers may sometimes disagree, but 
that each holds the unqualified respect 
of the others. 

This is a healthy condition, Mr. 
Speaker, in any State’s newspapers and 
I am delighted that it exists in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Ala- 
bama. ‘ ' 

I wish to insert into the REcorp the 
editorial to which I have referred, which 
appeared in the Times-Journal: 

Or JOURNALISTIC SIGNIFICANCE 

Two events of high significance to Ala- 
bama journalism occurred during the first. 
part of November. 

One was celebration by the Talladega Daily 
Home of its golden anniversary, and the 
other was occupation by the Anniston Star 
of a new, million-dollar building, which re- 
flects high confidence on the part of Pub- 
lisher H. M. Ayers in the future of the Sta’ 
and his home city. 

Both of these newspapers are outstanding 
stalwarts in the ranks of Alabama dailies 
still remaining free and independent, and 
both reflect credit upon the State and the 
fourth estate. 

Although it is something of a coincidence 
that both of these newspapers are in the 
same congressional district as the Times- 
Journal, they represent people whose think- 
ing often differs with that of ours, and we 
do not always see eye-to-eye with either 
of them. 

Nevertheless, both of these newspapers 
hold unqualified respect of the Times-Jour- 
nal, and we are confident that anything good 
which happens to them is good for the peo- 
ple of Alabama. 





Challenges and Problems Facing the 
United States in the Sixties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11,1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
few days I have been attempting to de- 
fine some of the issues facing the United 
States in the next decade—the sixties. 
Frankly, I am not certain what the an- 
swers will or should be. But certainly 
the first step is to define the problem. 

Representing the 11th Congressional 
District of Indiana is not easy. We have 
one of the largest, richest, and most in- 
telligent districts in the country. I have 
found that one very helpful way to repre- 
sent this great district and to work 
through a problem is to ask for advice 
a my own people in Marion County, 
Listed below are two challenges and 
10 problems that concern me. I am in- 
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serting this statement in the ConcrEs- 

SIONAL REcorD with the hope that my 

voters will study it and then give me 

their advice on these issues. 

CHALLENGES AND PROBLEMS FACING THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE SIXTIES-—~DOMESTIC 

I believe that our domestic challenge is 
roughly this: “Can we establish an eco- 
nomic climate that will provide job 
opportunities and a chance for every 
worker to earn his fair share of his pro- 
ductive contribution to this Nation?” 

Under the challenge I- see these 
specific problems: 

First. What can we do about an agri- 
cultural policy that is clearly a failure 
from the standpoint of the farmer, the 
taxpayer, and the consumer? 

Second. What can we do to encourage 
the savings that must finance the ap- 
proaching technical and population ex- 
plosion? Both demand exorbitant 
amounts of new capital. A stable popu- 
lation and a technology that is not 
changing require very little savings or 
capital. 

Third. What should we, or can we, do 
to soften the blows of industrial strife— 
management-labor conflicts? 

Fourth. Is our tax structure just and 
equitable? Does it provide a reliable 
source of national revenue? Does it 
dampen out, or does it exaggerate the 
swing of the business cycle? 

Fifth. Can we afford to react to for- 
eign competition by crawling back into 
a high-tariff box? 

Sixth. Are we getting our money’s 
worth from the $45 billion a year de- 
fense expenditure? Is interservice 
rivalry getting out of hand and hamper- 
ing our defense efforts? 

INTERNATIONAL 

In my opinion the international chal- 
lenge is basically, “How can we achieve 
peace in the world without surrender- 
in our right and our dignity as free- 
men?” 

The problems underlying the chal- 


' lenge seem to be: 


First, Can the United States encour- 
age the NATO nations to shoulder a 
more realistic share of the military 
burden? 

Second. Can we shift to the World 
Bank, the Monetary Fund, the Inter- 
American Bank, and the International 
Development Association the burden of 
assisting the underdeveloped nations_of 
the world attain a measure of economic 
sufficiency? 

Third. Can this Nation somehow get 
its agricultural surpluses out of expen- 
sive storage-and to the starving peoples 
of the world? 

Fourth. In spite of a shortage of ex- 
portable dollars can this Nation step up 
its assistance in technical, agricultural, 
and medical counseling to the under- 
privileged peoples of the Middle East, 
Africa, and Asia? 

CONCLUSION 


These are the areas of policy that con- 
cernme. I know that there are probably 
other problems in which my constitu- 
ents are also interested. Their opinion 
on these and other’ issues will be 
welcome. 
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Mr. Seapower: Rear Adm. John S. 
McCain, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. . Mr. 
Speaker, in recent years the growth of 
our Federal establishment has reached 
gigantic proportions and growing with it 
has been an ever-increasing demand by 
our constituency for more and better 
service from their Government. To help 
us with this job the Congress has in- 
creasingly turned to the liaison officer of 
the various Federal departments and 
agencies. Their valuable and unselfish 
service is often overlooked, and, there- 
fore, it was with deep pleasure that I 
read in the January 1960 edition of 
Navy, the magazine of seapower, a 
“Portrait of Rear Adm. John S. McCain, 
Jr.,” a distinguished naval officer and 
presently Chief of Legislative Affairs in 
the Office of the Secretary of the Navy. 

The article follows: 

PorTralTs: REAR ApmM. JoHN S. McCaIn, Jr. 
(By James C. Elliott) 

If anyone ever handed out the title “Mr. 
Sea Power,” Rear Adm. John S. McCain, Jr., 
certainly would be among the top candidates. 

The short, dynamic admiral currently 
holds the imposing and challenging job of 
chief of legislative liaison for the Navy. But 
he has, since 1955, become recognized 
throughout the Nation as one of the lead- 
ing spokesmen for sea power. He is, for 
example, the father of the sea power pres- 
entations which have been accepted so en- 
thusiastically by the public and have be- 
come part and parcel of Navy League meet- 
ings everywhere. 

Because of his dedication in bringing the 
Navy’s story before the public he is often re- 
ferred to as the chief apostle of sea power. 

He, of course, modestly belittles his own 
efforts in the crusade. But friends and as- 
sociates who have watched his untiring ef- 
forts believe he already has earned that title: 
“Mr. Sea Power.” 

“He lives and sleeps sea power 24 hours a 
day,” one of his friends explained. 

McCain began thinking about the need for 
a wider understanding of the Navy’s posi- 
tion shortly after World War II. At the time, 
there was considerable talk that the Navy’s 
role was diminishing what with atomic 
bombs and modern warfare and all; that its 
importance was on the decline. 

This kind of talk bothered the fiery Mc- 
Cain, to say the least. The son of an admiral 
himself, pride alone—if nothing else—dic- 
tated some personal action on his part. 

“The impact of the atomic bomb,” he says, 
“in fact emphasized the need for true mo- 
bility, and the seas were becoming more 
important.” 

But the general public—impressed by Hiro- 
shima, Nagasaki, and Bikimi and satisfied 
with the concept of all-out nuclear exchange 
by air—was not fully aware of that increas- 
ing importance. It was not until 1955, how- 
ever, that McCain really had an opportunity 
to launch his crusade. At that time, he was 
serving in the Pentagon in the progress 
analysis group. 

His first significant seapower presentation 
was made before the House Appropriations 
Committee. And the presentation, outlining 
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the Navy’s mobility and calling for a balance 
to fight both small and wars, won con- 
siderable attention, both inside and outside 
the Navy. One of the outstanding points So 
these McCain presentations was the 

plete objectivity. Although he is a outs 
mariner himself, he sang not only the song 
of the submarines but the tune of the sur- 
face men,and a melody of the airdales. And 
it was sweet music, too. 

McCain coulti speak objectively, however. 
From a variety of assignments, he could call 
on a vast reservoir of knowledge. And he 
knew the other side of the Navy through his 
father, the late Adm. John S. McCain, who 
had been an aviator. 

The father had led the powerful Task 
Force 38 under Fleet Adm. William FP. Halsey 
in the Pacific. The elder McCain witnessed 
the surrender of the Japanese aboard the 
Missouri only to, die tragically of a heart 
attack 3 days later, just 1 day after he had 
arrived home from the memorable sea bat- 
tles of World War II. 

McCain and his father were very close, and 
the association generated so much admira- 
tion that the son’s pride in his father, more 


.than anything else, caused him tg decide on 


@ naval career. “Junior” admits today, 
however, that for a time both he and his 
father wondered whether or not the choice 
was proper. The younger McCain was only 
16 years old when he entered the Naval 
Academy. 

“And that’s too damned young,” he now 
scowls in reminiscence. 

He weighed a mere 106 pounds, too, a fact 
that would hardly contribute to any athletic 
caliber. And by his own admission, he was 
in some sort of trouble most of the time. 

“I just always seemed to be at odds with 
higher authority on matters of discipline,” 
he laughed. “I was lucky to graduate I 
suppose.’ 

As it was, he wound up near the bottom 
of the lower half of his class in 1931, and 
his father had reached the point where he 
was just darn happy to see me graduate at 
all. 

Like everyone else in those days, McCain 
began his seagoing experience in battleships, 
where he remaihed for 2 years. He then 
went to submarine schoo] and stayed in sub- 
marines until 1938, when, ironically, he went 
back to the Naval Academy as an instructor 
in physics. 

In 1940, McCain went back to submarines 
and soon took command of his own sub. 
As skipper of the USS. Gunnel, he led her 
into the waters off Morocco prior to the 
D-day bombardment to photograph the pro- 
posed: beachhead and make general recon- 
naissance of the area. Later, during the 
actual North African landings, his sub 
served as the beacon ship for the ships tak- 
ing the troops ashore. 

Later, he took the Gunnel to the Pacific, 
where she sank considerable shipping, in- 
cluding one destroyer. During this period, 
McCain almost was sunk himself. Making 
an approach on a convoy, he fired®his torpe~ 
does, but they were faulty, as were many of 
those early in the war, and the enemy 
worked his sub over for 36 hours before they 
finally gave up. 

After a tour in Washington, the admiral 
took commaf®i of the first submarine divi- 


“sion to have guided-missile submarines—the 


Carbanero and Cusk. Later, in Korea, he 
served as executive officer aboard the cruiser 
St. Paul. He returned to Washingten for 
duties as director of the Undersea Warfare 
Research and Development Branch of the 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. In 1953, he assumed command of Sub- 
marine Squadron 6 at Norfolk, and from 
that post, he became skipper of the attack 
transport Monrovia. 

After duty with the Progress Analysis 
Group, he took command of the Albany and 
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later came to the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. He took over his present 
duties in June 1958. 

The legislative liaison post is one designed 
for people with McCain’s energy. His office, 
for instance, receives y 15,000 
letters a year. Phone calls run about 130,000 
@ year. And the activity is growing all the 


If energy is any criterion, however, Mc~ 
Cain has his job in the bag. He is a picture 
of perpetual motion, virtually bubbling over 
with energy. He has much of it, in fact, 
that he still walks to kK even as an ad- 
miral. And from his home in-W 
to the Pentagon is 4 miles. 

But he likes the challenge that faces him. 
He likes people, and he finds people interest- 
ing. , And people like Jack McCain. They 
are always bouncing in and out of his office 
to seek adyice, talk over a problem or just 
visit. Yet, McCain is a man-of action, and 
one who gets things done. 

He is well-informed and has one of the 
best libraries in Washington, some say. 

Although he can speak with emphasis and 
often calls upon some choice words to under- 
score the meaning, he is an extremely con- 
siderate person, both with his family and 
with his associates. 

His wife, Roberta, is a bundle of energy 
herself. She has found interest in a wide 
variety of activities and currently takes in 
most of the congressional hearings as a 
spectator so she can keep up with her hus- 
band’s work. They have three children: a 
daughter, married to a submariner; John 8. 
III, a 1958 and third generation graduate of 
the Naval Academy who is finishing up flight 
training at Corpus Christi, and a younger 


.son, 17. 


In legislative liaison, Admiral McCain 
continues as a disciple of sea power. And 
upon that rock, the gospel is sure to spread. 





Down on the Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ed 
Jones, of Yorkville, Tenn., is one of the 
best informed men on agriculture in the 
Nation. He is agricultural agent for the 
Illinois Central Railroad in my district. 
I commend this article to the member- 
ship of the Congress and put it in the 
REcorD so that they might have the bene- 
fit of his column, “Down on the Farm”: 
[From the Lake County Banner, Tiptonville, 

Tenn., Dec. 31, 1959] 
DOWN ON THE FaRM 
(By Ed Jones) 

The efficiency and productivity of our 
farmers are basic to our Nation’s progress 
and to our high standard of living. To this 
group, all Americans owe a special debt of 
gratitude. 

I can think of no better time to be aware 
of such things than this season of the year. 
Our crops have almost all been harvested and 
our warehouses and storage facilities are run- 
ning over with food and fiber. 

Agriculturally, we are a Nation of plenty 
and as a whole are well fed. We are also 
providing much food and fiber to needy 
peoples elsewhere in order that their needs 
may be met and that our relations may be 
improved, 
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productive ability of our.farmers has not 
only t quantities of food 
and fiber and raw materials to industry; it 
has also released manpower for the needs of 
the total economy, which has given us the 
highest standard of living in all history. 

‘This season of the year also makes an ap- 
propriate time to cause public attention to 
focused on the debt of gratitude which 
Americans owe to their neighbors on 
farms of this country. 

The profession of agriculture and the 





In Steel, a Choice Between Two Evils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Denver Post of 
January 5, 1960: 

In Sree, a CHoice BerwEen Two EvILs 

During 6 long months of bitter indus- 
trial warfare in steel, this Nation has been 
face to face with two equally destructive 
alternatives. 

The first was a settlement that would feed 
the fires of inflation in the American econ- 
omy. 

The second was a prolongation of a devas- 
tating strike that would cripple American 
production. 

In the settlement in Washington this 
week, the die has now been cast for the 
first alternative. 

Vice President Nixon, Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell, and others encouraged an agree- 
ment on terms that are almost certain to 
lead to increases in the price of steel] later 
in the year. 

But they decided that the inflationary risk 
was less damaging than the risk of economic 
disasters and labor-management chaos in- 
herent in a resumption of the strike. 

The settlement of the dispute is a victory 
for the union and a defeat for the industry. 
There is no other way it can be construed. 

Ever since last spring, steel men have in- 
sisted that they would not accept any set- 
tlement that could not be paid for by im- 
provements in productivity. 

But the cost of the new package ts sub- 
stantially higher than their productivity 
estimates. 

And many observers are agreed that the 
industry could have had a settlement far 
less costly, if it had come to terms with the 
union before the strike began or any time 


last fall. ) 
of Labor Mitchell has said that 
the new package will not require an increase 
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in steel prices “immediately,” but the hand- 
writing is already on the wall. 

Those observers, in and out of the in- 
dustry, who regard an increase as inevitable 
have these factors to go on: 

First, the industry has always passed on 
its wage and benefit costs in the form of 
higher prices sooner or later, even when it 
seemed to be in a position to absorb those 
costs. 

Second, the smaller firms in the industry 
are probably not in a position to absorb 
the new costs at this time, even though 
some of the larger firms probably are. 

The immediate cost increases—about 6 to 
9 cents in fringe benefits—may not cause 
the price breakthrough. 

But a wage increase of about 7 cents an 
hour—due December 1, 1 month after the 
election—may do the trick. 

In any case, the Nation has traded a 
measure of industrial peace for a pro- 
nounced threat of inflation. : 

We hope the industry will make every 
effort to absorb the increase, but we see little 
chance that it will do so. 

Whatever happens, at least one thing will 
be clear to a good many Americans as the 
$6 billion steel dispute comes to an end. 

In the months ahead, the institution of 
free collective bargaining in the United 
States will be receiving its most serious test. 

Unless labor and management in the rail- 
road industry and in other potential trouble 
spots in 1960 can make collective bargaining 
work more swiftly and effectively than it did 
in steel, the freedom of unions and employ- 
ers to settle their own affairs may have to 
be seriously. abridged. 

This sort of bargaining still seems to us 
the best and most effective way to deal with 
labor-management differences in a free 


- society. 


But it cannot endure, unless labor and 
management can make it succeed in the 
months ahead. It failed in steel. It cannot 
afford many failures more. 





A Real Advance in Public Law 480 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
ist session of the 86th Congress, we ex- 
tended and expanded Public Law 480, 
the Agricultural Trade and Development 
Act of 1954. 

As time passes, we are beginning to 
realize the importance of this law in 
gaining friends in our battle with com- 
munism. Nothing satisfies a hungry 
person so much as a decent meal. Hun- 
ger is the problem of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people all over the world. 

Public Law 480 is the fifst compre- 
hensive step taken by this country to 
help other nations solve their food prob- 
lem. It has more possibilities for peace- 
ful use than anything designed yet by 
this Government. 

We are spending billions all over the 
world on arms, and all of this is neces- 
sary in helping to keep the peace. How- 
ever, as we all know, these are negative 
steps. The positive step now which this 
country can make in influencing people 
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everywhere is to implement and use this 
law to its fullest capacity. 

As the attached article from the Soy- 
bean Digest of October 1959, by George 
M. Strayer so well puts it, feeding hun- 
gry people through our great capacity to 
produce agricultural goods is a “weapon 
far ‘greater than moon rockets or space 
weapons. We must use that weapon— 
food supplies—wisely.” 

A REAL ADVANCE IN Pus.iic Law 480 
(By Geo. M. Strayer) 


The Public Law 480 bill passed by Con- 
gress in the closing days of the recent ses- 
sion, and now signed by the President, con- 
tains several provisions that are new and 
meaningful. The set-aside of funds for mar- 
ket development work is particularly signifi- 
cant, for it makes available for a 3-year 
period a specified percentage of all funds 
accrued from the sale of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. 

The new bill also gives some small recog- 
nition to the proper usage of U.S. stocks 
of food and fiber as a means of implement- 
ing our programs designed to assure world 
peace. If it is true that “communism is 
hunger articulate,” then the United States 
has a weapon far greater than moon rockets 
or space weapons. We must use that wea- 
pon—food supplies—wisely. 

Our Defense and State Departments have 
not yet recognized the potential value of the 
weapon which is characterized by our termi- 
nology of surpluses. They refuse to regard 
food as a weapon to be used in winning the 
battle for peace. Even Khrushchev recog- 
nized it in some of his speeches here in the 
United States, as he boasted about Russia’s 
determination to surpass us in production 
of farm products. 

The new Public Law 480 law, which be- 
comes effective January 1, 1960, offers vast 
possibilities for furthering peace. And it 
also offers vast possibilities of developing 
markets for the products of American agri- 
culture in countries where no markets have 
previously existed. As those markets become 
dollar markets—as the countries themselves 
become able to buy for dollars, as already 
happened in several countries—we see the 
vindication of Public Law 480. The funds 
set aside for market development work must 
be used in those countries which offer 
potential dollar sales. 





Equal Economic and Political Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to point out at this time that 
House Joint Resolution 28, introduced in 
the ist session of the 86th Congress by 





“myself, still awaits action by the Con- 


gress. 

I would therefore like to call the at- 
tention of this House to the following 
resolution passed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Lawyers at their re- 
cent convention held in Miami Beach, 
Fla., on August 23,1959. ~~ ‘ 
RESOLUTION By NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

Women LAWYERS 

The convention body of the National As- 

sociation of Women Lawyers meeting in 
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Miami Beach, Fla., on August 23, 1959, 
adopted by unanimous vote of its delegates 
from all States of the Union, the following 
resolutions: 

“Believing that the Federal Congress 
should no longer blockade the States of the 
Union from having the opportunity to con- 
sider and to reach a decision whether equal 
economic and political rights should be the 
uniform and unequivocal law throughout 
the Nation by means of a constitutional 
amendment; 

“Resolved, That the women lawyers from 
all States, speaking through their National 
Association of Women Lawyers in conven- 
tion assembled, call upon the Members of 
Co to forthwith vote for pending 
Resolutions (H.J. Res. 28 introduced by 
KATHERINE St. GeEorcE and S.J. Res. 69 in- 
troduced by Senator Langer) thus permit- 
ting submission of the question to the sev- 
eral Sta’ 

Together with the further and separate 
resolution: 

“That ‘copies of the resolution be trans- 
mitted to all Members of the 86th Congress 
and to the chairman of the Democratic and 
Republican Parties, and to the President of 
the United States who has declared himself 
in favor thereof; and that the resolution be 
printed in the Women Lawyers Journal and 
that copies be sent to the presidents and 
magazine editors of other national women’s 
organizations.” 


Mr. Speaker, it is an interesting fact 
that at this time when we hear so much 
talk on civil rights, the Congress of the 
United States does not see fit to give 
women equal rights under the constitu- 
tion, 





A Possible Solution of the Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE: HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11,1960 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most highly publicized issues facing this 
session of Congress is the ever present 
farm problem. Constant reference is 
made to the mounting surplus of grain 
and the tremendous cost to the taxpay- 
ers of the subsidies involved. Since none 
of the past or present programs have 
solved the problem, I have introduced a 
bill which I hope will be given considera- 
tion as a possible solution. Briefly it 
provides for living off the surplus rather 
than increasing it. It applies only to 
wheat, is purely voluntary, and would 
replace the present cash subsidies. Any 
farmer desiring to enter the program 
would agree to take out of wheat pro- 
duction a number of acres equal to the 
average number of acres planted to 
wheat by the producer for 1958, 1959, 
and 1960. In return he would receive a 
certificate entitling him to 50 percent of 
his average annual production of wheat 
during the years 1958; 1959, and 1960. 
He could accept the wheat, or he could 
endorse the certificate and deliver it to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
endorsement would authorize the Cor- 
poration to sell the wheat to which he 
is entitled at the market price and remit 
the proceeds to the’ farmer. 
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I have limited the provisions of the Dill 
to wheat and for a period of 2 years, 
simply as an experiment to see if it 
works. It has a twofold purpose of re- 
ducing the surplus and relieving the tax- 
payers of the present burdensome sub- 
sidy. I have discussed it with some farm- 
ers in the district I represent and they 
believe it has some merit. 

It is not intended to be the perfect 
answer or a cure-all. However, it has 
the virtue of being new and different and 
I hope it may serve as a contribution to 
the solution of the farm problem. 





No Wing Clipping 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, each 
year, the issue of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service is subject to criticism. Some 
of it is self-serving, on the part of those 
who stand to gain if this military service 
is discontinued. Some of it is a genuine 
alarm at the uses to which a defense 
arm has been put. These charges and 
countercharges have been examined and 
are under continuing review in Congress. 

One of the best statements I have seen 
recently concerning the MATS services 
appeared in the form of an editorial in 
the Hartford Courant recently. I should 
like to offer this editorial for the REcorp, 
so that its arguments may be given full 
consideration by Members of this body. 
Don’t Let THEM CLIP THE Wincs or MATS 

Another effort will be made during the 
coming Congress by certain airlines to crip- 
ple our Military Air Transport Service, one 
of the vital arms of our worldwide defense 





' system. These commercial interests will 


deny they want to cripple MATS. But if 
they have their way, this will almost cer- 
tainly be the résult. 

MATS has the mission of moving troops, 
missiles, conventional weapons, and supplies 
ta all parts of the world where we have mili- 
tary installations, It must keep its organ- 
ization intact during the cold war, to have 
it ready for critical needs in event of a 
shooting war. And that includes even so 
limited an operation as the trouble in tiny 
Lebanon a year and a half ago. 

The danger to MATS is posed by what 
many experts consider a shortsighted, selfish 
attitude on the part of a small but power- 
ful group of airlines, They want to take over 
all the business of moving troops and mili- 
tary cargo themselves. Their barrage against 
MATS is based on the claim that they can 
do it better. There is evidence, however, 
that sometimes they can’t even do it at all. 
During the Lebanon crisis MATS went look- 
ing for commercial airline support. But it 
was the tourist season for the airlines, and 
MATS couldn’t placé a bid. During airlines 
strike MATS had to do all its work with its 
own planes. The company that had already 
been awarded some MATS cargo and pas- 
senger business couldn't get off the ground. 

MATS cannot be put in mothballs, and 
called up to operate only when an emer- 
gency arises. Its pilots must be kept flying, 
its global air routes and air bases main- 





tained, its ground crews 
If it has to fly ite planes empty to be ready 
for its wartime 
will rise. Meanwhile our commerical 
lines have done well with the aid of 
ernment subsidies, the adaptation of mili, 
tary aircraft, and their own initiative. But 
Caan Sunnah Ue eeaeeih sata tae ae 
time mission of MATS and they should cease 
interfering with it. And instead of paring 
MATS down, Congress might well take the 
long overdue step of modernizing it by re- 
placing its obsolete piston engine planes 
with jets. 


ia 





Federal Aid for School Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing a bill to establish an emergency 
2-year program for Federal aid to the 
States and localities for school con- 
struction. ‘This bill, it is no secret, is 
@ companion measure to the bill which 
has been reported to the other body by 
that body’s Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The fight for Federal aid to education 
is an old,one, Mr. Speaker. As in so 
many other legislative areas, the friends 
of the schools have marched up Many a 
hill, only to fall a yote or two short of 
the summit. In assessing causes for the 
defeat of previous school legislation, I 
believe no single factor can be given 
greater weight than the constant and 
well-publicized wilingness of the admin- 
istration to give courageous and un- 
stinting support to any school aid bill— 
any bill, that is, except the specific bill 
that happens to be before the House at 
any given moment. In past sessions, the 
House, having failed to pass a generous 
school aid bill sponsored by Democratic 
Members, has turned its efforts to in- 
adequate bills offered by the administra- 
tion. In most, if not all cases, the ad- 
ministration’s ardor, even for its own 
“teeny-weeny” bills, suddenly cooled. 

In this 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress, in this closing year of the Eisen- 
hower era, I hope the Congress will be 
able to enact some kind of legislation to 
assist our public elementary and high 
schools meet the desperate challenge 
which this age has thrust upon them. 

There are those of us who believe that 
education is a sufficiently important and 
proper sphere of governmental activity 
to be federally supported in its own right. 
But there are many who will point, with 
some justice, to the titanic struggle for 
existence in which the free world is en- 
gaged, and suggest that all our energies 
should go into this struggle. In a sense 
I agree. All of our energies, developed 
to their highest degree, should go into 
the fight to maintain the future of free- 
dom. I would differ completely with 
those sincere Members of this House who 
feel that only our military energies, or 
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that unless we develop our full intellec- 
tual armory, our weapons stockpiles will 
be useless. Unless we utilize our re- 
sources, including our financial re- 
sources, to help men learn what it means 
to be free, what it means to be educated, 
what it means to be fully alive, then we 
have little left to defend. If our schools 
fail to meet the challenge which has been 
thrust upon them—and it is a different 
challenge than the challenge Soviet 
schools are meeting with success—unless 
they meet this challenge, then the free 
way of life is doomed. I believe this with 
all my heart. I hope and trust that my 
colleagues in the Congress agree. I trust 
that we will not let the “budget firsters” 
again frighten us away from our plain 
and inescapable duty to the future of 
the Nation. 

In this context, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a penetrating editorial recently 
printed in the Pendleton East Oregoni- 
an, be printed at the end of my remarks. 

This editorial does not mince words or 
dodge issues. It points to the Federal 
control bugaboo as the phony issue it 
is. The editorial refutes this argument 
in telling and persuasive terms. It is a 
good text from which to begin this year’s 
debate on Federal aid for education—the 
most important legislation before this 
Congress. 

[From the Pendleton East-Oregonian, Dec. 
8, 1959] 
Or NATIONAL CONCERN 

Whenever somebody tells us that Federal 
aid to education is as dangerous as the bu- 
bonic plague we suggest that he take a look 
at Hermiston High School, talk to teachers 
and administrators at Hermiston High 
School. That school received substantial 
Federal aid while McNary Dam was under 
construction and a lesser amount thereafter. 
There isn’t a speck of evidence that anybody 
in Washington, D.C. has ever attempted to 
dictate to Hermiston High School. 

The Oregon State Board of Education re- 
vealed this week that 31 of Oregon’s 36 coun- 
ties are getting Federal aid under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. In the cur- 
rent year, $711,000 will be spent in 133 Ore- 
gon school districts to improve teaching of 
science, mathematics and foreign languages. 
The act also offers Federal aid to districts 
that want to improve their counseling serv- 
ice to students, and several districts are ac- 
cepting that aid. 

We doubt that any school district that is 
particiapting in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act program has had any unpleasant 
experiences with it. We doubt that any has 
lost control of its educational processes. 

Education is a matter of national concern. 
If a school district is doing less than an ade- 
quate job the entire Nation suffers. If a 
school district is doing an above-average job 
the entire Nation benefits. It is as important 
to you that a boy in Mississippi who has a 
high IQ is properly prepared to go to college 
as it is to his school district in Mississippi. 

The fight against Federal aid to education 
is phony. The opponents place their emo- 
tions ahead of good sense. 
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EXTENSION. OF REMARKS ’ 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mrs. ST.GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp Ambassador 
Lodge’s masterly reply to the Soviet 
representative, made before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations on 
the question of Hungary. 

This brief statement was made on 
November 23, 1959, and in its restrained 
and succinct appraisal of the situation 
seems worthy of the attention of all 
Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Tue Sprrir or Camp DAvip 


(Your attention is invited to the statement 
below by Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, during debate on the 
question of Hungary, November 23, 
1959.—TurRusTOoN B. Morton, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee) 


Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn this 
meeting there are certain fallacies which 
have been expressed here which I should like 
briefly\to rectify. I took some notes during 
Mr. (V. V.) Kuznetsov’s (Soviet representa- 
tive) speech, and noted some of these 
phrases: “dirty work,” “sordid assignment,” 
“mouthpiece for slander,” “puppet,” “slan- 
derous assertions and concoctions” in my 
letter. 

Now, I am not fortunate enough to-be fa- 
miliar with the Russian language, and 
maybe these are ordinary, routine phrases 
in Russian. But I have some familiarity 
with English and with French, and I can 
say that in those two languages these are 
extremely violent words, If Mr. Kuznetsov 
is really interested in lessening the cold war, 
he could very easily prove that fact by using 
parliamentary language in a parliamentary 
assembly. I say that to him in as bland a 
tone as I can use. 

Then he also referred in his speech to the 
conversations between Chairman Khrush- 
ch@® and President Eisenhower which were 
held at Camp David and which in a press 
release the other day the Soviet delegation 
characterized as the “spirit of Camp David.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we prize—we in the 
United States «prize—what was achieved at 
Camp David, and none are more opposed 
than we to doing anything which would de- 
stroy it. One way to live up to that spirit 
is to conform with United Nations 
resolutions. 

I feel that perhaps I have some right to 
talk about Camp David for the simple reason 
that I was there. In fact, I was present at 
all the meetings which took place. These 
meetings were adequately summed up in the 
communique, which is well known, and I 
can assert that there is nothing in that 
communique or in what happened at Camp 
David to justify the declaration that the 
very modest action on Hungary which we 
are discussing today is against the spirit of 
Camp David. 

What is against the spirit of Camp David, 
Mr. Chairman, is the subversion of small 
countries. 

What is against the spirit of Camp David 
are acts which turn a brave little country 
into a moaning colonialist slum. 
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What is against the spirit of Camp David 
is any behavior which makes a veritable 
mockery of peaceful coexistence. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing happened at Camp 
David which requires us to condone evil. 

Nothing happened at Camp David which 
requires us to pass by in silence on the 
other side of the street when a brutality is 
being committed. 

Nothing happened at Camp David to pre- 
vent us from acting like human beings made 
in the image of God when cruelty is being 
practiced. 

The spirit of Camp David was not intended 
to be a soporific to peoples in the democ- 
racies, to put them to sleep in the belief 
that this dangerous world, which we all hope 
may someday be safe, has actually been made 
safe. 

No one looks more eagerly than I do for 
the day when the United States and the. 
Soviet Union can work regularly together 
for the peace of the world. This is an end 
devoutly to be wished, and I shall always 
work for it. 

But we work against such a day when we 
distort the spirit of Camp David into some- 
thing which was never meant at all and 
which no one present thought that it meant. 

I realize that there may be colleagues of 
mine here in this room who think that in 
speaking as I am now doing I am striking 
a false note. But I do not agree. 

We can only build a peaceful world on 
truth, and the spirit of Camp David never 
told us to close our eyes to the truth. 

We can only build a peaceful world on 

deeds—deeds of justice—and the spirit of 
Camp David never told us not to do such 
déeds. 
Instead of criticizing this proposal, why 
don’t you do something to show that you 
really believe in the true spirit of Camp 
David? Why don’t you take down the 
barbed wire and the observation towers 
which now divide the poor Hungarians from 
Austria and the free world and which have 
turned Hungary into a vast human cage? 
Why don’t you chain up the savage dogs 
which roam along the border to catch the 
miserable human beings who are seeking 
freedom? 

It is by deeds such as these that we can 
best live up to the spirit of Camp David. 

Let me say in conclusion that the Camp 
David communique states that “all outstand- 
ing international questions should be settled 
not by the application of force but by peace- 
ful means through negotiation.” If there- 
fore, we are really to live up to the spirit 
of Camp David, Sir Leslie Munro ought to be 
admitted into Hungary, the United Nations 
resolutions adopted by overwhelming votes 
should be carried out in Hungary, and the 
Soviet Union, instead of working against the 
United Nations, should work with the United 
Nations. That would be really carrying out 
the spirit of Camp David. 





Indian Industry Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent to extend in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the July 16, 1959, issue of the 
Farmington (N. Mex.) Daily Times, on 
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my bill entitled “Operation Bootstrap— 
Reservation Style.” 
The editorial is as follows: 
Inp1an InpuUstTry BIL. 


. The Four Corners country, as the home- 
land of the biggest Indian tribe in the 
Nation, should take more than a little inter- 
est in a bill introduced in Congress within 
recent days by Representative E. Y. Berry, 
of South Dakota. 

Berry’s bill is designed to induce private 
industry to establish manufacturing plants 
on Indian reservations. It would permit 
tribal groups to enter into contracts to build 
plants for lease or sale, to be financed by 
funds borrowed from commercial institutions 
or Indian revolving funds. 

Industries moving to reservations would 
be exempt from Federal taxes for 10 years. 
On-the-job training programs for Indian 
workers are contemplated. 

Provisions of the Berry bill indicate it is 
intended to expedite the comparatively new 
industrial development program of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, which was explained 
earlier this summer to Farmington and 
Gallup civic leaders. In any event, the South 
Dakota Congressman is striving for a quick 
and sensible solution to the Indian unem- 
ployment problem. Since that problem is 
growing every day, it’s to be hoped that the 
Berry proposal gets a fast and favorable 
reception in the House Interior Committee. 








The Late Charles A. Boyle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 
Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I did not 


have an opportunity to take part in the 
eulogy of the late Charles A. Boyle on 


the floor of this House on January 6. 


only because I was called away in mid- 
afternoon. 

Because Congressman Boyle and I be- 
came close’ personal friends during the 
years we served together in Congress, I 
feel deeply bound to offer these remarks 
on his passing. 

Shortly before the 1st session of the 
86th Congress adjourned, I played golf 
with Charlie and later joined him at 
his home as I had done previously. It 
was always a great pleasure for me to 
be with the late*Congressman Boyle’s 
family for it was truly a fine, typically 
American family. I shall never forget 
the pleasures of our association, socially 
and professionally. My late colleague 
from Illinois was one of the hardest 
working gentlemen I have known in my 
life; he was as direct and forthright in 
his approach to controversial issues as 
any man. I have never known him to 
lose sight of his basic objectives nor turn 
his back upon anyone who needed as- 
sistance. Nothing I can say at this time 
can add to what has already been said 
by so many others who knew and re- 
spected him as a person and a states- 
man. His untimely death was indeed a 
shock to all of us and his passing a loss 
to so Many. 

His achievements are a monument to 
his public service and his wonderful 
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family, a reflection of his love for the 
Christian way of life that is the corner- 
stone of this great Nation. 





Ike’s Last Year in the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Myr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article by Jay G. Hay- 
den, veteran Washington news corre- 
spondent, which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 27, 1959, issue of the Detroit News. 
Mr. Hayden covered his first presidential 
conventions in 1912 and has had the 
longest continuous Capital service with a 
single newspaper. From this back- 
ground, Mr. Hayden presents an inter- 
esting analysis of President Eisenhower’s 
last year in the White House. 

The article follows: 

Inxe’s LasT YEAR IN THE WHITE HovsE 
(By Jay G. Hayden) 
“WASHINGTON, December 26.—Strangely con- 
trary to past precedent, Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er is close to beginning his last year as 
President definitely more popular and proba- 
bly more influential, both at home and 
abroad, than at any time since he entered 

the White House in 1953. ; 

It is not too much to say even that Mr. 
Eisenhower’s personal prestige at this mo- 
ment stands higher, is more all-embracing 
and vested with greater opportunities for 
benefit to mankind than that of any other 
American at any time. 

Events in this year 1959 have inspired hope 
that history is approaching an epochal turn- 
ing; that a world plagued ever since 1914 
with wars and threats of wars, intensified by 
violent revolutions, including Russia and 
China, is beginning at least to yearn for 
change in direction toward peace. 

And the crowning reason for that hope 
was the meeting at Camp David last Sep- 
tember of President Eisenhower and Premier 
Khrushchev of Russia. 

That event has produced no signed and 
sealed agreement between governments 
creative of the peaceful coexistence that 
those two called for. Rather, the symptoms 
so far are mainly of new internal bedlams 
in both camps. Quite definitely mainland 
China is greatly embarrassing Khrushchev, 
by both voluble disparagement of his peace- 
ful professions and threatening war against 
India and other neighboring non-Commu- 
nist nations. And the merest hint of de- 
cline in Russian belligerency was enough to 
set the NATO Western Powers each and all 
pulling and hauling for selfish advantage. 

LESSENING OF TENSION SPARKS CRY FOR 

DEFENSE CUTS 

President Eisenhower, in Paris last week, 
may have temporarily appeased the latter 
trend but it will be heard of much more, 
including hot debate in Congress over need 
for continuance of the now back-breaking 





burden of military defense in light of soften- 


ing international outlook. 

It is true, however, that up to this point 
both President Eisenhower and Premier 
Khrushchev are standing firm in support of 
their Camp David objective, and each in his 
own way has visibly worked for its realiza- 
tion. 
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Khrushchev, for example, hastened di- 
rectly from the United States to Peiping to 
announce to his Chinese comrades the 
peaceful intent.of his American visit. And 
despite a severe Chinese cold shoulder ever 
since, the Russian premier has praised Presi- 
dent Eisenhower repeatedly. He did so in 
Hungary at a time when the U.S. delegation 
at the United Nations was exhorting in 
favor of a new condemnation of Russia's 
1956 violent suppression of revolution in 
that country. 

The jamming of American and other 
western broadcasts to Russia nearly all has 
been removed and there has been a marked 
step-up in cultural and sports exchanges 
over what is becoming less and less an im- 
pregnable Iron Curtain, 

For President EZisenhower, the most im- 
portant Camp David aftermath was his un- 
paralleled tour through three continents, 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, preaching at every 
opportunity his doctrine of peaceful co- 
existence. Never before has any public fig- 
ure been cheered by so many and such di- 
verse people. This visitation in itself had 
built up a body of world opinion in favor 
of peace that must profoundly influence 
future events, possibly even in China. 

True, times and the fortunes of men 
change suddenly and unpredictably. ~ 
WILSON’S PEACE CRUSADE MUCH LIKE EISEN- 

HOWER’S 

Woodrow Wilson, another American Presi- 
dent close to the end of two-term tenure, 
barnstormed through France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Belgium during the first weeks 
of the World War I Peace Conference (1918~— 
19) to popular acclaim relatively as great 
as was accorded President Eisenhower this 
month. 

With his 14 points, including self-deter- 
mination for all people and implication that 
the United States was ready to dig into its 
wealth to provide worldwide freedom from 
want, Wilson equally was a peace messiah. 

But 5 months later President Wilson was 
close to being the most unpopular man in 
all of the countries he visited. Fellow mem- 
bers of the “Big Four” of that time—Lloyd 
George of Britain, Clemenceau of France, 
and Orlando of Italy—had ganged up, and so 
had the press of those countries, against 
Wilson, with their claim mainly that he was 
more interested in saving enemies than 
friends. 

And beginning a speaking tour to sell to 
American voters “the treaty that nobody 
fully liked,” Mr, Wilson suddenly was 
stricken with paralysis. He watched dimly 
as the Republican Senate rejected not only 
his League of Nations, but the whole Ver- 
sailles Peace Treaty. It was 2 years later, 
under President Harding, before a separate 
peace between the United States and Ger- 
many was accomplished. % 

Formal peace agreement between the 
United States and Russia in time to precipi- 
tate a like struggle by President Eisenhower 
for ratification in the now heavily. Demo- 
cratic Senate appears unlikely. 

But it could happen. ; 

There is real hope, for example, that United 
States, British, and Russian representatives 
meeting at Geneva, before long will agree 
to permanent prohibition of atomic testing, 
at least above ground or sea. And if a treaty 
to that effect is signed, Mr. Eisenhower al- 
most certainly would press for ratification by 
the 1960 Senate, even to the point of holding 
that body in session while the presidential 
campaign is in progress. 

It needs no seer to prophesy that, in that 
event, the atomic’ treaty would provide an 
issue greatly affecting the election result. 

Presidents Eisenhower and Wilson in an- 
other way are alike, namely in severe ill- 
nesses that affected their administrations. 

On that score, however, Mr. Eisenhower 
has passed through shadow into light. 
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Where a little more than a year ago almost 
all newspapers abroad and at home were 
picturing him as an old man, physically 
weakened and mentally stagnant, today he 
is the picture of health and self-confident 
official energy. 

Such reversal nowhere is better reflected 
than by the professional pollsters of politi- 
cal opinion. In November, 1958, just after 
the Democratic congressional landslide, one 
poll on the way Eisenhower is handling his 
job as President, sank to an all-time low of 
52 percent that he was doing all right, to 48 
percent either against or noncommital. 

Last November 14, shortly before he 
started his world tour, the same poll found 
66 percent approving his work, 19 percent 
disapproving and 15 percent no opinion. 

IKE’S POPULARITY HELPS GOP OUTLOOK FOR 
1960 


The latter showing was Eisenhower’s best 
since early 1957, close after his second presi- 
dential inauguration. And it is a fair guess 
that a comparable poll collected today, on 
the heels of his international go-around, 
would give him a still higher score. 

More significant, perhaps, all recent straw 
votes have shown prospecive Republican 
nominees for President next year running 
substantially ahead of the leading Demo- 
cratic aspirants whereas up till last summer 
Democratic possibilities were on top. 

Up till a year ago there was widespread 
suggestion that the 22d constitutional 
amendment, restricting President Eisen- 
hower and all of his White House successors 
to no more than eight-year tenure, would 
emasculate their influence in last months. 
In one of his press conferences Mr. Eisen- 
hower seemed to agree with that prognosis. 

But in actual fact, the President, ap- 
proaching his last year, appears to be sitting 
completely topside, both internationally 
and at home. 

All of which raises the question why Mr. 
Eisenhower could sink so low and then 
bound back just when most people thought 
he was all washed up. 

Correctly or not, almost everybody felt that 
Mr. Eisenhower, following an operation for 
ileitis in mid-1956 and a mild cerebral oc- 
clusion in December 1957, lost something of 
both physical and mental vigor. His first 
speeches after the latter illness disclosed 
slight errors of pronunciation, some thought 
because he was nervously trying too hard. 


CRITICS SWING HARD ON HIS GOLF GAME 


Political opponents at home throughout 
1958 constantly jibed that Mr. Eisenhower's 
supreme obsession was playing golf and that 
the Government was being run by subordi- 
nates, chiefly the domestic chief of staff, 
Sherman Adams, and Secretary of State 
Dulles. That theme was taken up by foreign 
newspapers to the extent of suggestion that 
the United States virtually had passed out as 
a factor in world affairs and would remain so 
until a new President took over. 

The Goldfine scandal involving Adams ac- 
centuated those contentions with undoubted 
effect of contributing to the Democratic elec- 
tion sweep in 1958, even though Adams had 
passed from the scene. 

Early in 1959 came the disclosure of Dul- 
les’ cancer, from which he died last May 
after giving way to Christian A. Herter as 
Socretary of State. 

Why the great change in Mr. Eisenhower? 
One of his White House assistants first ob- 
served it at a White House conference in July 
1958, called by the President to inform con- 
gressional leaders that U.S. Marines already 
had landed in Lebanon to ward off spread of 
the Iraq revolution. 

As this functionary described it at the 
time: 

“I think Ike has taken counsel from the 
sign Jim Hagerty (White House press secre- 
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tary) has on his desk, reading: ‘It isn’t what 
you eat that gives you ulcers; it’s what eats 
you.’” 

Opening the meeting, Mr. Eisenhower 
spoke with grave reserve, but within 2 
minutes everybody in the room knew that 
he regarded this as a major crisis and one 
which he, affd he alone, faced with a harrow- 
ing decision, bordering between war and 
peace. 

The crux of his statement was that the 
upheaval in Iraq was likely to lead to holo- 
caust involving all of the Arab-Israeli Near 
East unless somcbody moved to impose a 
dike. 

With Great Britain sending troops into 
Jordan shortly after the United States 
entered friendly Lebanon, the whole area 
quickly quieted down. 

Khrushchev first demanded that the 
United States and _ Britain both be 
hauled onto the United Nations mat for 
unwarranted aggression, but backed away 
swiftly when the Angle-Saxons said they 
would welcome a showdown. 

It was shortly after that event that Sher- 
man Adams resigned and was replaced as 


- chief aide to the President for domestic af- 


fairs by Gen. Wilton B. Persons. A few 
weeks later came the first signs of Dulles’ 
fatal illness. 

All members of the White House staff 
agree that the idea that Mr. Eisenhower ever 
relinquished -his constitutional functions to 
anybody is a complete myth. There never 
was a time, these attachés say, when any 
one of them did not feel fully free to go 
direct to Mr. Eisenhower with any problem 
they were charged with handling. 

It is acknowledged on the other hand, how- 
ever, that in months close after Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s several illnesses there was a ten- 
dency by all hands to spare him from work 
whenever possible. 

On the home side, lesser White House 
functionaries tended to go first to Adams, 
who also acted as go-between on most tele- 
phone calls to the President. 

Thus grew up the impression that Adams 
largely was running the presidential show. 

Dulles’ relationship always was different. 
True, he managed the State Department with 
an iron hand. Nobody from that branch 
dared to seek audience with the President 
personally without Dulles’ consent. 

But Dulles was meticulous in seeking the 
President’s approval before acting on any 
issue that might seriously affect American 
foreign relations. 


ONLY IKE’S ILLNESS GAVE DULLES WIDER POWERS 


It is said, for example, that during Mr. 
Eisenhower's long hospitalization in 1955, 
during which virtually no one from the Gov- 
ernment was allowed to see him, Dulles of 
all was the one most disturbed because he 
on occasion was compelled to act decisively 
without the President’s explicit approval. 

And very often Mr. Eisenhower overrode 
Dulles’ advice. A notable instance in that 
line was the President’s refusal in 1954 to 
consent to U.S. naval and air intervention 
to relieve the beleaguered French fortress of 
Dienbienphu, although Dulles and three out 
of four members of the military Joint Chiefs 
of Staff recommended that action. 

The next tussle for Mr. Eisenhower, . of 
course, will be with the Democratic Congress, 
assembling in the. first week of the new 
year. But with that regard also, the Presi- 
dent starts stronger than at any of the six 
previous congressional openings of his 
administration. 

The time when the President’s prospects 
looked darkest in that respect was last Jan- 
uary following overwhelming Democratic 
victory in the 1958 congressional election. 

Reading that return, nearly all commen- 
tators agreed that the Nation was in for a 
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radical upsurge comparable with that which 
occurred during the first years of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. They felt that 
as a hopeless “lame duck” and reputed phy- 
sically and mentally on the decline, Mr. 
Eisenhower could at most use his veto to 
ameliorate this trend. 


TWO OPPOSITION SENATORS HELPED NIP THE 
REVOLT 


That calculation was wrong two ways. 

First, a pair of Democratic leaders from 
Texas, Speaker RaysBurN and Senator JoHN- 
SON, put such stern brakes on the radical 
legislative cart as to render it immobile al- 
most before it got started. 

Second, the President’s constitutional 
checkrein proved surprisingly successful. 
Of his vetoes, including housing, farm price 
fixing, rural electrification, only one, relating 
to public works, was overridden. And even 
the latter was approved only after being 
altered to approach some appeasement of the 
President. 

Another bill authorizing expansion by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority into private en- 
terprise was called back and revised to fit 
the President's specification after he had 
threatened a veto. 

From a partisan standpoint, the most sig- 
nificant single event of the session was 
passage of the Landrum-Griffin labor union 
control bill, named respectively after a Dem- 
ocratic Representative from Georgia and a 
Republican Representative from Michigan 
and modeled to fit the President’s request. 
Democratic leaders of both Houses were out 
of step with that development. 

Next to the influence he will exercise in 
foreign affairs during his last year, the most 
talked-of question concerning Mr. Eisen- 
however is the part he and his policies will 
play in the presidential election. 

He already has announced neutrality to- 
ward Republican contenders. But it re- 
mains to be seen whether that abstention 
will hold, should any of them take positions 
materially at odds with Eisenhower policies 
and actions, either past or future. 

One thing on which all agree at this mo- 
ment is that the President’s international 
actions, especially the exchange of visits 
with Russia and his just completed 22,000- 
mile foreign tour, has given Republican 
prospects a big boost. 

More important, perhaps, Mr. Eisenhower's 
high personal popularity is making it in- 
creasingly difficult for any candidate, Dem- 
ocrat or Republican, to come out against 
policies which he has already or soon will 
lay down. 

The surest thing of all is that the Presi- 
dent has gotten his second wind and he is 
going to sprint with all his might as he 
approaches the home stretch. 





Senator Case of New Jersey Demands 
Highway Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 : 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of a subcommittee charged 
with investigations and recommenda- 
tions in the field of highway traffic safety, 
I was pleased to read the following news 
story and editorial from the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal. 
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\ 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include these articles: 


HicgHway SAFety ACTION DEMANDED 


WasHINGTON, October 18.—Senator CLIF- 
ForD P. CasE, aroused by the deaths of nine 
coeds and a college professor in a flaming 
truck-bus collision, urged Congress today to 
make highway safety one of its first items of 
business next session. 

The New Jersey Republican called the bus- 
truck accident a frightful reminder of a 
situation which demands urgent attention. 
He said Congress must do everything possible 
to help States develop minimum standards 
both for drivers and vehicles. 

Case made clear that he favored, among 
other things, a nationwide clearinghouse 
which would enable State authorities to ex- 
change information on drivers who re- 
peatedly run afoul of the traffic laws and 
constitute a threat to other drivers. 





SAFETY PRESSURE ON CONGRESS 


The chances are growing that Congress, 
when it reconvenes, will have to take a 
hand in highway safety, partially because the 
States have failed to exercise the degree 
of responsibility that’s demanded in this 
field. 

A New Jersey Senator feels that the prob- 
lem of highway deaths and injuries should 
constitute one of the first items of business 
of the next Congress. 

It’s understandable that Senator Casr 
should be aroused on this subject, because 
it was in his State than nine coeds and a col- 
lege professor died recently in a flaming 
truck-bus collision. 

But the situation isn’t much different 
elsewhere in the country. Multiple deaths 
are occurring too frequently on highways 
everywhere and weekend tolls have become 
especially heavy. 

Specificially Senator Case recommends 
that the Federal Government set up a na- 
tionwide clearing house that would enable 
States to exchange information on drivers 
that repeatedly run afoul of the law. 

This idea has been advanced before, but 
apparently it’s getting to the stage of serious 
talk. 


Perhaps if Congress would give strong in- 
dications of leadership on this critical prob- 
lem, the States themselves would be more 
inclined to stop dragging their feet. 





Resolutions of Young Democratic Clubs 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
sometimes we in America take democracy 
too much for granted and tend not to 
appreciate the great amount of train- 
ing and thinking necessary to properly 
develop a young man or woman for par- 
ticipation in our Government either as an 
official, party worker, or voting citizen. 
The Young Democratic and Young Re- 
publican Clubs are of course designed to 
provide an apprenticeship for young peo- 
ple to work toward participation in Gov- 
ernment through the party of their 
choice. 

As chairman of the recent national 
convention of the Young Democratic 
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Clubs of America, at Toledo, Ohio, No- 
vember 17 through 20, I again witnessed 
this apprenticeship process at work when 
the 200 delegates settled down to working 
on resolutions and summarizing majority 
opinion among the delegates. 

Among the resolutions reported and 
agreed upon by the convention were 
those dealing with education, taxation, 
human rights, and other matters. So 
that others may know the thinking of 
the younger generation of adults in the 
Democratic Party in this important na- 
tional election year, I include the follow- 
ing resolutions on these subjects in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

NATIONAL CHAIRMAN ° 


Whereas the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America are greatly indebted to our national 
chairman, Paul M. Butler, for his aid and 
encouragement to the cause of young Amer- 
ica, and do recognize his outstanding ability 
in ably serving’ the interests of Democrats 
across the Nation; and ; 

Whereas Chairman Butler has articulated 
effectively the desires of the voters of Amer- 
ica to broaden essential Democratic propos- 
als_on housing, civil rights, education, high- 
ways, labor and welfare benefits; and 

Whereas his devotion to the party and his 
dedication to the continued expansion and 
liberalization of the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party deserves the highest commenda- 
tions from Democrats throughout the Na- 
tion; ? 

Now, therefore, we commend Chairman 
Paul M. Butler for his outstanding leadership 
and his loyal service to the cause of the 
Democratic Party, and we strongly urge the 
delegates to the Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1960 to elect Paul M. Butler per- 
manent chairman of the convention in com- 
mendation of his loyal and outstanding serv- 
ice to the Democratic Party. 


——— 
Party RESPONSIBILITY 


In past presidential election years, certain 
Officials of the Democratic Party have failed 
or refused to actively support and/or vote 
for the Democratic Party nominee. These 
officials have sometimes demonstrated their 
disenchantment with the Democratic nom- 
inees by using their positions of leadership 
and influence within the Democratic Party to 
aid in the election of members of other polit- 
ical parties in local, State, and national 
elections. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
strongly urge that officials of the Democratic 
Party -who abuse the prestige of their offices 
by supporting nominees of the Republican 
Party or a third party be removed from office 
by the Democratic voters in their respective 
areas and replaced with responsible and en- 
thusiastic officials to perform those duties 
leading toward a complete Democratic victory 
in 1960. We further urge that any Demo- 
cratic Congressmen or U.S. Senators who fail 
to support the presidential nominees of the 
national Democratic Party or who participate 
in or aid in the formation of a third party 
in 1960 be relieved of any committee chair- 
manships and accumulated congressional 
committee seniority in the Congress, 





Gren. Grorce C. MARSHALL 

Whereas Gen. George C. Marshall served his 
country with deep loyalty and dedication; 
and 

Whereas this great soldier was one of the 
principal organizers in the allied victory in 
World War IT; and 

Whereas this beloved American was like- 
wise the principal architect of the peace 
policy following World War II; and 
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Whereas America and the free world owe 
to his memory a debt which can never be 
fully paid: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the YDCA go on record in 
favor of a national memorial to be erected 
in Washington and dedicated to the end that 
Gen. George C. Marshall shall be forever 
remembered in the hearts of America. 


Home RULE FOR THE District or CoLUMBIA 
Whereas the residents of the District of 
Columbia are denied both a voite in their 
own local governmental affairs; and in the 
choice of a national government; and 
Whereas this works an unfair denial of the 
basic rights of the citizenship to these resi- 
dents and, furthermore, places an unfair 
burden on the whole United States by re- 
quiring an already burdened Congress to 


‘devote time to purely local legislation; and 


now: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America favor the granting of self- 
government and of voting in national elec- 
tions to the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America specifically urge the 86th 
Congress of the United States to enact in 
substance, the Multer bill (H.R. 4630) and 
companion bills introduced in the House of 
Representatives as the fulfillment of the first 
step in the full grant of the voting fran- 
chise to District of Columbia residents, 
though we prefer the Senate version of the 
bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America call upon each Democratic 
Representative to sign the discharge petition 
which would remove consideration of this 
bill from committee to the floor of the House 
of Representatives. 

SunDAY VoTING 

Voter turnout in the United States is poor 
compared with other democratic countries. 
We should strive to give people the oppor- 
tunity to vote. We urge the consideration 
by various States of Sunday voting laws in 
order to encourage more participation in 
electiom 

Human RIGHTS 

The fulfillment of man’s free exercise of 
human rights requires civil order. This 
order depends upon respect for and obedi- 
ence of laws, which to be just must treat all 
witout regard to race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin and without bias, prejudice, or 
partiality. ‘ 

We believe, as is articulated in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, that “Man is en- 
dowed by his Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. To secure these 
rights, governments are instituted by men.” 
We believe that the Federal Government has 
the duty to take affirmative action to guar- 
antee the free exercise of all persons’ human 
rights. 4 

Commission on Civil Rights: We urge that 
the Congress enact legislation providing that 
the Commission on Civil Rights shall be a 
permanent Commission and that in accord 
with the Douglas-Javits-Celler bill the At- 
torney General shall have the duty and 
power to seek judicial protection for any per- 
son who is being denied the equal protection 
of the laws. 

Voting rights: our resolute 
conviction that the right to free exercise of 
suffrage is the true basis for a free society, 
and concurring in the findings of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights that this right is 
now being denied.some individuals because 


act legislation requiring the preservation of 
all State and Federal voting records’ for a 
reasonable period; proscribing any action or 
inaction by individuals whereby persons may 
be deprived of their right to register and 








held solely or 


certain persons are being derfied their rights 


Rights, which registrar shall administer the 
relevant election laws without prejudice, 
partiality, or discrimination. 

Education: We believe that all persons 
should willingly demonstrate their agree- 
ment with the 1954 U.S. Supreme Court edu- 
cation segregation decisions. We realize 
that these decisions have resulted in social 
problems on the local level, but with good 
will and timely effort these racial barriers 
will be removed.y We propose that all Fed- 
eral grants and aid be withheld from any 
school when that school refuses on racial 
grounds to admit students otherwise quali- 
fied for admission. 

Housing: We urge Congress and the Presi- 
dent to provide for the immediate cancella- 
tion of all Federal loans, loan insurance, or 
mortgage guarantees granted to any con- 
tractor, if the agency granting such loan, 
insurance, or guarantee makes a reasonable 
finding that the contractor is violating any 
ordinance or State or Federal law prohibit- 
ing discrimination based on race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. 

Congress should enact legislation that 
would require as a condition of every con- 
tract for Federal aid in the housing pro- 
gram, either private or public, that the 
property involved shall mot be restricted 
against any person, on the grounds of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, with re- 
gard to sale, resale, lease, or occupancy. 

Wiretapping: We urge State and Federal 
enactment of legislation proscribing the use 
or installation of surreptitious sound sur- 
veillance devices by any private persons or 
public officials and proscribing the admissi- 
« bility of any evidence derived thereby in any 
criminal action. 

Mallory rule: We believe that Congress 
should defeat all legislative attempts to 
make admissible as evidence in criminal pro- 
ceedings any confessions elicited frem an ac- 
cused during periods of unnecessary delay 
following arrest of the accused and prior to 
his arraignment. 

Antilynching law: Congress should mani- 
fest its concern for the racial minorities and 
their individual personal security by requir- 
ing immediate Federal investigation of every 
alleged lynching, and making it unlawful for 
any public official, of any local er State gov- 
ernment, to participate in a lynching, to 
fail to protect persons in danger of being 
lynched, or to fail to prosecute persons guilty 
of lynching. 

Fair Employment Practices Act: Racial, 
religious, and national origin discrimination 
in employment remains as a serious problem 
and requires the enactment by Congress of 
legislation prohibiting any such discrimina- 
tion in employment practices by any em- 
ployer in commerce er denial of admission to 
membership in any labor organization in 
commerce. 

McCarran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act: We again renew our desire that 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act be amended to eliminate the 
discriminatory national origins quota sys- 
tem. This would enable the United States 
to resume its position as the haven for vic- 
tims of persecution in its many forms. 

Un-American Activities Committee: We be- 
lieve that the necessary criterion for a valid 
legislative investigative committee is that it 
shall have a valid legislative purpose and 
shall not exist for the purpose of exposure 
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of persons or their ideas or beliefs. By its 
irresponsibility, attacks on free speech, free 
thought, and free association, the Committee 
on Un-American Activities should either de- 
fine its purposes and restrict its investiga- 
tions to specific legislative proposals, or be 
dissolved. 

Presidential responsibility on desegrega- 
tion: We call upon the President of the 
United States to initiate affirmative proposals 
and concrete programs which shall have as 


their object the greater guarantee of the 


equal protection of the laws and the effective 
implementation of the desegregation de- 
cisions. 

Governmental security-program: We call 
upon Congress to recognize the immediate 
need for a program by which the Govern- 
ment can secure the employment of persons 
whose loyalty cannot reasonably be ques- 
tioned. Such a program must include pro- 
tection of the individual’s rights of free 
speech and association, the procedural due 
process necessary in proving alleged dis- 
loyalty toward the Government, including 
the right to each such individual te demand 
a full and unbiased hearing, based upon 
reasonable notice of specific charges and 
complete confrontation of all adverse wit- 
nesses. 


TAXATION 


The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
demand the correction of abuses and special 
privileges in our taxing system, and we rec- 
ommend the following: 

1. Complete revision of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code with the goal of eliminating in- 
equities, simplifying procedures and curtail- 
ing special interest advantages. 

2. Elimination of favoritism to corpora- 
tions and big business by— 

(a) Restricting the use of accelerated or 
rapid depreciation schedules for capital in- 
vestment; 

(b) Repeal special tax depletion allow- 
ances for the oil, gas and Allied industries, 
replacing present schedules with standard 
depreciation requirements; and 

(c) Curtailment of deductible business ex- 
penses which permit unlimited charges for 
entertainment, travel and related expenses. 

3. Complete overhauling of the wartime 
excise and luxury taxes with special atten- 
tion to the elimination of taxes on auto- 
mobiles and cosmetics. 

4. Oppose with every means at our dis- 
posal any campaign to force the passage of 
regressive national sales taxes which have 
their impact upon our already overbur- 
dened small income families. 

5. Increase the potential spending power 
of small income families and thereby the 
general national prosperity, by adjusting the 
personal tax exemption from $600 to $800 
per person. 

6. Oppose the channeling of gasoline ex- 
cise taxes from road construction and main- 
tenance programs tea the general fund, and 
favor the use of all such taxes for the ex- 
tension and improvement of our outdated 
and inadequate road system, both intrastate 
and interstate. 


EpuCcaTION 


Preamble: The Democratic Party has been 
committed continuously to the principle that 
every citizen, child, and adult, should be 
educated to the extent of his capacity. Only 
in this way can we guarantee that every in- 
dividual can know and understand the 
values of freedom and learn to participate 
effectively in a democracy. Only in this way 
can an individual learn to make a decent 
living for himself and his family, to become a 
good parent, to be happy in his work and 
leisure, to become & creative person with 
all of the attendant satisfactions, to keep 
personally healthy, and to contribute to the 
health of others. 
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National Defense Education Act: Recipi- 
ents of funds under the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 are required to file a 
non-Communist affidavit. This affidavit re- 
quirement has been severely criticized by the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, college presidents, and a growing num- 
ber of outstanding universities and colleges. 
The affidavit requirement induces nonpar- 
ticipation. The Young Democratic Clubs of 
America believe this requirement is tanta- 
mount to signing away a student’s right to _ 
freedom of thought; and we, therefore, urge 
the deletion of the oath requirement in ac- 
cordance with the proposals introduced in 
the U.S. Congress by Senators KENNEDY and 
CLARK. 

Academic freedom: The Democratic Party 
must be ever vigilant in its defense against 
those who would subvert academic freedom. 
We must guarantee freedom of expression for 
both teachers and students. We must en- 
courage students to make critical judgments. 

We remind the public that teachers in 
their professional and personal lives have the 
same rights as other citizens in the com- 
munity. 

Federal aid: It is the inherent right of 
every child to have a complete opportunity 
for an adequate education through grade 12 
at public expense and in modern schools 
staffed by competent and well-paid teachers. 
We recommend Federal aid to supplement 
local and State funds to carry out such pro- 
grams in all parts of the Nation which follow 
the law of the land. 


Scholarships: We recommend Federal and 
State scholarship programs based on ability 
and need without regard to race, religion, or 
place of residence, and applicable in any col- 
lege or university, public or private. 

Minimum safty standards: For the pro- 
tection of all school children, we urge the 
Federal Government to establish a code of 
minimum health and safety standards for 
the building of school facilities wherever 
Federal funds are involved. 


Foreign Service Academy: In order to pro- 
vide the Nation with the means of training 
the specialized personnel needed in the for- 
eign service, we recommend the establish- 
ment of a Foreign Service Academy. 

Special education: The early discovery 
and treatment of mentally retarded children 
is necessary if many of these children are 
to lead useful lives and not be a burden on 
the community. Experience has also proven 
that crippled children may also be educated 
to be productive members of society. We, 
therefore, strongly urge that the Federal 
Government expand its program in this area 
so that potentially productive individuals 
will have the opportunity to contribute to 
the general welfare of the Nation. 

Migratory workers: The children of mi- 
gratory workers seldom receive even a basic 
primary education simply because of the 
necessity for their parents to follow the har- 
vests. As these workers may criss-cross the 
entire Nation, a Federal program to provide 
educational opportunities for these children 
must be fully developed. We urge that no 
child be denied his right to an adequate 
education because of his parents’ occupation, 
and that prompt Federal action be taken. 

Research grants: The future progress of 
the Nation’s social and economic growth is 
tied to expanding human knowledge in 
science and in other areas of research, in- 
cluding the humanities. We urge that ap- 
propriate institutions be supported finan- 
cially so that the faculty and students will 
be able to explore the new frontiers of 
knowledge. Possibilities of specializations 
at different universities should be further 
encouraged. 

Tax deduction: We recommend that a full 
tax deduction be granted to teachers, stu- 
dents, or parents of students, for the ex- 
penses of higher and continuing education. 
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GI bill: Numerous capable young people 
have been denied an opportunity to advance 
“their academic status by the needless elimi- 
nation of the educational provisions con- 
tained in the GI bill. We therefore urge 
that the educational policy of the GI bill be 
reinstated. 

Educational TV: Existing national TV net- 
works have failed to meet the demand for 


programing of a nature to induce creative: 


thinking in the arts and sciences. Existing 
educational TV is not available in many com- 
munities and, in any case, such communities 
do not have the facilities for creating pro- 
grams dealing with the classics and with the 
basic sciences. Therefore, we urge the Con- 
gress to study the feasibility of creating a 
publicly financed television network to make 
available programs of the arts and sciences, 
and where existing educational TV is avail- 
able, such a network should cooperate with 
and supplement such local stations. 
Cultural dissemination: An understanding 
throughout the world of the culture and 
philosophy of the United States with its 
consequent appreciation and acceptance can 
only be based on the knowledge of what we 
have established in our own land and an 
awareness of what we, as a people, now are. 
The means to disseminate the flavor of our 
culture has been provided the Administra- 
tion by the International Cultural Exchange 
and Trade Fair Participation Act (the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act). We urge the 
Republican administration to utilize the 
power they have been given not only to send 
throughout the world our large artistic 
groups and universally accepted artists whose 
appeal is primarily to the sophisticated au- 
diences of the world’s caiptals, but also the 
groups with fine artistic merit who would 
represent our local creativity and to in- 
clude in the exchange program, as was in- 
tended by the sponsors of this legislation, 
young artists of great merit (such as Van 
Cliburn who went to Moscow on private 
funds) so the world can come to understand 
our vitality and versatility. This program 
should be a true exchange program similar 
to the Pulbright, and all present programs 
should be administered by one agency. 
Historic sites: The building of roads and 
housing need not deprive us of buildings of 
artistic and historic worth. The irrespons- 
ible despoliation by the Administration of 
historic sites and buildings must be halted. 
Legislation to preserve them must be passed. 
Of equal importance is the aspect of our 
Nation’s Capital as representative of our na- 
tional life. To this end we strongly urge 
support of a National Cultural Center’ in 
Washington, D.C., and the establishment of 
@ Federal Advisory Council on the Arts so 
that our nation’s capital will be a cultural 
mecca for ourselves and those who visit us, 





Behind Khrushchev’s Smile? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Keith A. Mitchell, a stu- 
dent at Adams State College, Alamosa, 
Colo., took first place at a five-State 
oratory contest. The prizewinning ora- 
tion is as follows: 

BEHIND KHRUSHCHEV’S SMILE? 
(By Keith A. Mitchell) 

The world’s No. 1 Communist recently 

came to America in a blaze of nightmare 
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portents, stained with blood, promising 
peace and shooting rockets toward the moon, 
As the nebulous personality was observed 
by many in our cities and relayed to others 
by newsmen, the American people com- 
placently dismissed the most crucial ques- 
tion of our day: “What is behind Ehru- 
shchev’s smile?” 

We can interpret this spectral smile only 
by holding fast to the knowledge that world 
politics is serious and history is real. Our 
widespread dozing to the alarm of world 
communism may someday cause us to cry 
in the night of world domination that: “‘his- 
tory is a nightmare from which I am try- 
ing to awake.” : 

Most of us have failed to look beyond 
the smiles and promises of the taskmaster 
who holds one-half of the world’s popula- 
tion in pharaohic bondage. We cannot see, 
behind the cavities of deceit, the monstrous 
subversive machinery being built in the 
United States with our own straw of ig- 
norance, indifference and extreme optimism. 
The smiling countenance and beguiling 
words of Mr. Khrushchev have caused our 
people to place more faith in him than they 
would in his past record and his present 
motives. This, our national blind faith in 


, the world’s No. 1 Communist, was made Ver- 


bal recently by a Denver housewife when 
she said: “The world situation did look bad,” 
then continuing, she affirmed with utmost 
faith, “but Khrushchey is ready for peaceful 
coexistence now.” 

Mrs. America, if you alone had become a 
believer in Khrushchev’s gospel of peaceful 
coexistence, there would be no problem. But 
you, Ma’am, speak for multiplied millions of 
loyal, yet blinded Americans. 

To all Americans, men, women, and young 
alike, I warn you that the superficial good 
news of Khrushchev’s coexistence gospel is 
not made sublime with a soon-approaching 
earthly paradise. The paradise Khrushchev 
desires is one in which 50, previously free and 
United States, are walled by curtains of rub; 
red. - 

It is high time that we, as Americans take 
a new and closer look at Nikita Khrushchev. 
But, as we look again, let us ponder with 
all gravity the most challenging and jim- 
portant question of our day: “What is be- 
hind Mr. Khrushchev’s smile?” 

Behind Khrushchey’s disarming smirk, look 
to Marx and Engles who stated the objec- 
tives of the Communist movement: “The 
theory of communism may be summed up in 
a@ single phrase: Abolition of private prop- 
erty.” 

Now hear Lenin when he was the Pharaoh 
of world communism: “It is necessary to 
agree to any and every sacrifice, and even if 
need be, to resort to all sorts of strategisms, 
maneuvers and illegal methods, to evasion, 
and subterfuge.” Lenin added further: “As 
long as capitalism remains we cannot live 
in peace. In the end one or the other will 
triumph—a funeral requiem will be sung 
over the Soviet Republic or over world capi- 
talism.” 

The long-range design of international 
communism was put to blueprints 30 years 
ago in the Lenin School of Political War- 
far in Moscow. But the most startling fact 
of today is the edification of a Communist 
world in every detail on those dusty blue- 
prints. Dimitri Manuilsky, a professor at the 
school, taught his students that a war be- 
tween communism and capitalism is inevita- 
ble. According to his prophecy, now is the 
time for the strongest surprise attack that 
the world has ever known. First the bourge- 
ois would have to be put to sleep. Then 
the element of surprise would be a part of 
the most spectacular peace movement on rec- 
ord. There were to be electrifying overtures 
and unheard-of concessions. The capitalis- 
tic countries, stupid and decadent would co- 
operate in their own destruction. They 
would leap at another chance to be friends 
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with the Soviets. As soon as their guard 
was down, the Communists would smash 
them with armored fists. 

Especially today when the cold war ap- 
pears to be thawing a bit with new strategy, 
we cannot afford to place confidence in a man 
representing the satanic diplomatic record 
of the Soviet Union. Yes; look behind 
Khrushchev’s smile to March 1945 and June 
1958, dates that can never be torn from the 
calendar of memory. 

In March 1945, 16 top leaders of the Pol- 
ish Government were invited to Moscow to 
participate in the conduct of negotiations. 
They were promised on the word of honor 
of the Soviet Government that they would 
be afforded safe conduct. All 16 were ar- 
rested and then vanished. Nothing further 
was heard of any of them until 10 years 
later when the wife of Gen. Leopold Okulicki 
was notified of his death 9 years before in 
a Soviet prison. 

On June 17, 1958, when the Soviet news 
agency, Tass, announced the executions of 
former Hungarian Premier Imre Nagy, Gen. 
Pal Maleter, and the two other leaders of 
the anti-Communist rebellion of 1956, west- 
ern leaders expressed shock and dismay. 
General Maleter, the hero of the rebellion 
had been seized by the Soviets when he met 
with them under a flag of truce to negotiate 
the withdrawal of the Red Army from Buda- 
pest. Nagy and his associates were executed, 
although they had received in advance a 
written guaranty of safe conduct when they 
left their asylum in the Yugoslay Embassy. 
Ever since the Katyn Forest Massacre, which 
came to light in 1943, it has been obvious 
that coexistence with communism is @ con- 
tradiction in terms. International com- 
munism is a femme fatale, and this is she 
standing naked before the eyes of the world. 

Our own internal security against com- 
munism has been weakened most by a lack- 
adaisical attitude on the part of the public, 
It is unfortunately trite that all too few 
people really understand what communism 
is. The greatest asset that the Communists 
— at present is not the hydrogen bomb, 
certainly not Soviet satellites, but world 
ignorance of Soviet tactics, strategy, and 
objectives. 

We can no more save our Republic from 
communism merely by saying we are against 
communism, than parents can save their 
children from polio merely by saying they 
are against polio. To conquer any disease 
requires intelligent study to isolate the germ 
and discover the vaccine. As the No. 1 
killer in the world today, communism is a 
disease which merits our urgent study. 

We have leoked beyond Khrushchev’s 
smile. We have turned our vision back to 
Marx, Engles and Lenin. We have seen how 
their formulative way of life is at direct 
variance with everything we hold to be in- 
alienable rights of every man under God: 
Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
The objectives and goals of international 
communism are the same today as when 
they were penned by Karl Marx. The change 
is not in its ideology, only in its strategy 
used to proselytize. And the most effective 
method now is the abundant use of smiling 


-promises. This new strategy is resulting in 


our biggest national problem, our apathetic 
attitude and the weakening of our resistance 
to communism. The only solution is to 
look beyond Krushchev’s smile, both back- 


Engles, and Lenin, he is deceiving himself 
cruelly. Those who expect this to happen 
just as well wait for a shrimp to learn how 
to whistle.” 
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Address of Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New 
Jersey, 12th National Young Demo- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 

Young Democratic Clubs of America held 
their national convention in Toledo, 
Ohio, last November 17 through the 20th. 
Among the several great leaders in our 
‘country addressing the 200 delegates in 
attendance was the Honorable Robert B. 
Meyner, Governor of New Jersey. His 
speech was on a most timely and impor- 
tant subject matter, especially in view of 
the many walks of life now affected by 
the fourth branch of government, the 
administrative agencies and commis- 
sions. So that those who were not in 
attendance may have an opportunity to 
study these remarks, under unanimous 
consent I include excerpts of his speech 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The excerpts are as follows: 

Remarks Or Gov. Rosert B. MEYNER OF NEW 
Jersey, 12TH NaTIoNaL YounGc DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION, TOLEDO, OHIO, NOVEMBER 20, 
1959. 


Governor diSalle, Mrs. Louchheim, ladies 
and gentlemen, fellow Democrats, as a 
former member of this organization—I sup- 
pose you might call me a Young Democrat 
emeritus—I am proud and happy to appear 
before you for more than one reason. It 
gives me a chance to renew acquaintance 
with Young Democrats throughout the coun- 
try—men and women who are not only po- 
tential leaders in the days to come, but men 
and women who already have attained posi- 
tions of power and responsibility in the party 
and in public office. 

Our party has young Governors, young 
U.S. Senators, young Members of Congress, 
young officials of every type who are serving 
the public with vigor, imagination, and that 
special kind of dedicated idealism that is 
the hallmark of the Democratic Party. In 
my own State of New Jersey since I took over 
as Governor in January, 1954, we have had a 
decided accent ‘on youth in the filling of 

‘ appointments. Many of my most valued 
aides are persons under 40; and they have 
brought to State government qualities of in- 
telligence, energy, and unremitting zeal. 

I am glad to be here, too, because you in 
this audience will play a vital part in the 
nominating convention of 1960 and in the 
ensuing election and—gathered here to- 
gether—you personify the mighty force that 
will be set in motion next year to provide 
America with the kind of national leader- 
ship that it must have in the coming 4 
years—the kind of national leadership that 
it is not getting now. Since 1953, we have 
had what might be called a passive cus- 
todian in the White House who takes action 
only when problems reach crisis propor- 
tions—but the times demand a far more 
positive, a more dynamic kind of action. 
Fortunately, our party is richly equipped 
with men who can furnish that kind of 
performance. 


I do not know how many candidates the 
other party will have as the spring of 1960 
warms into summer. At present, there is 
only one certain candidate, and one possible 
one. That adds up to two with a question 
mark. The question mark is my esteemed 
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fellow-Governor, Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York, who is looked upon with a jaundiced 
eye by the old guard. He has the mis- 
fortune to belong to a party that has a weak- 
ness for monopoly—monopoly in politics as 
well as in business. It does not enjoy in- 
voking the antitrust laws, but prefers to 
Keep its eggs all carefully wrapped up in 
one basket. While the old guard pays fre- 
quent lipservice to the doctrine of free en- 
terprise, it is often horrified when anyone 
seriously proposes to practice it. So it is 
possible there will be only one GOP candi- 
date when spring rolls round again next 
year. 

As for our side, it would be dangerous to 
throw a rock at this meeting for fear of hit- 
ting the next President. I do not know how 
many candidates the Democratic Party has 
and, if you count favorite sons, the number, 
let us say, is ample. Here is an example of 
free political enterprise, yes, and individual 
initiative, that would have delighted the 
heart of Adam Smith. 

What it means is a strong confidence that 
the Democratic Party is going to win in 1960; 
and it means that the party is able to produce 
men of experience and stature who are highly 
qualified for the tasks that lie ahead. I 
notice some of the busy pollsters have not 
so sanguine a view as to our party's chances— 
but let me point out that these are the same 
gentlemen who figured in the election of 
1948—when, in one of the most remarkable 
campaigns of all time—the Republican can- 
didate succeeded in snatching defeat out of 
the jaws of victory. 

Finally, I am glad to be here because I have 
a few things to say about a scandal of nation- 
wide importance—a scandal that reaches into 
every home in America, and a scandal that 
involves the highest echelons of the national 
administration. I refer, of course, to the 
pollution and perversion of television while 
official Washington sat by dumb, stupid, and 
indifferent. Few things in recent years have 
shocked the American public as deeply. 
Thanks to a congressional hearing and fol- 
lowing the strange suppression of a grand 
jury presentment in New York, the whole 
sordid story is coming to light. The closet 
door has been opened and the skeleton is 
p ly revealed. The Nation’s airwaves, a 
great natural resource belonging to all the 
people, have been used to perpetrate a mon- 
strous hoax, with the entire country as its 
victim. To paraphrase John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, we may say of TV today: “It is a 
thing of splendid abilities, but utterly cor- 
rupt. It shines and stinks like a rotten 
mackerel by moonlight.” 

But I am going to do more than to talk 
about the TV scandals. I am going to show 
that they represent but one phase of a clear 
pattern among the Big Six regulatory agen- 
cies that has afflicted our country since the 
present administration took over. In other 
words, the TV disclosures are merely symp- 
tomatic of a far more widespread disease. 
By the Big Six, I mean the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Federal Aviation 
Agency, Federal Power Commission, Federal 
Trade Commission, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

‘These commissions were set up to exer- 
cise vast powers over some of the most 
significant aspects of the economic system. 
The FCC controls radio and television, as 
well as telephone and telegraph service; the 
FAA and ICC regulate all forms of trans- 
portation by air and land; the FPC regu- 
lates interstate gas and electric companies; 
the FTC, competitive and fair-trade prac- 
tices throughout the economy; the SEC, the 
marketing and sale of securities. All of 
these commissions operate in fields of inti- 
mate concern to every citizen. 

To put it another way, the business regu- 
lated by the big six constitute the very life- 
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blood of the economic system. The wheels 
of commerce, the power which enables it to 
function, the communications which con- 
stitute its nervous system, the financial 
markets which furnish necessary capital, 
the practices by which the products of com- 
merce are distributed and sold—all these 
and many more are subject to the plenary 
power of the big six commissions. The de- 
cisions of these agencies may be of more im- 
mediate concern to the people than most 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The big six are vested with prodigious 
regulatory powers. To them is delegated the 
authority to prescribe generally what shall 
or shall not be done in a given situation 
(just as legislatures do); to determine 
whether the law has been violated in par- 
ticular cases and to proceed against the vio- 
lators (just as courts do); to admit people 
and corporations (such as TV licensees) to 
privileges not otherwise open to members 
of the public. (as the English crown once 
could do); and to render what amounts to 
money judgments. The right to grant or 
withhold a TV license amounts to the power 
of life and death over the industry. 

Now, why have these big six commissions 
been created and vested with their awesome 
regulatory authority? There is no doubt 
the primary purpose behind the creation of 
all of them is the protection of the con- 
suming public. The areas in which Con- 
gress has sought to regulate have had two 
principal characteristics. First, the busi- 
nesses concerned tend to have monopolistic 
character or tendencies; second, the services 
provided by them are essential to the con- 
suming public. 

It is these two factors which have made 
regulation necessary. In its absence, mo- 
nopolistic tactics lead to abuses before 
which the public is helpless. The lack of 
effective competition makes it a mere illu- 
sion to depend on the normal working of a 
free market. So Congress has given the big 
six their powers because this is the only 
way to correct the imbalafice between these 
businesses and the consuming public—the 
only way the Government could deal with 
the enormous growth of corporations af- 
fected with a vital public interest. The 
challenge of big business—particularly busi- 
ness which has the potential of monopoly— 
inevitably called forth the response of big 
government. 

Right here let me impress upon this audi- 
ence of Young Democrats that it was the 
Democratic Party which established all of 
the agencies here mentioned. It did so over 
the bitter opposition of the Republican 
Party. The ICC came into being under 
President Cleveland; the FTC and FPC 
under Woodrow Wilson; and the remaining 
three under Franklin D. Roosevelt. Is it 
not highly significant that it was our party 
that acted in these important fields to pro- 
tect the people? Sometimes I hear the silly 
remark that our two major parties are cut 
from the same cloth. Some people say they 
do not know the difference between them. 
Well, the creation of the regulatory agencies 
is an eloquent statement of the difference. 
It is not a historical accident that the Dem- 
ocrats acted to protect the consumer; it 
grows out of the very nature and the basic 
philosophy of our party. 

Let’s look now at the other side of the 
coin. It is not surprising that, under the 
present administration, the primary purpose 
of regulation has been all but relegated to 
bureaucratic limbo. All these agencies exist 
to restrict and police private enterprise, an 
endeavor hardly to the taste of a political 
party committed to the interests of big, 
business. When the GOP took over in 1953, 
it was soon apparent it had little stomach 
for the job. Let me illustrate: 

As head of the Federal Power Commission, 
a former power company lawyer—Jerome 
Kuykendall—was chosen. His task, among 
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other things, was to regulate interstate gas 
companies. At White House request, he 
drafted a bill in 1956 to exempt gas com- 
panies from FPC regulation. His~philoso- 
phy: “I believe there should be a minimum 
of control.” 

George McConnaughey, a former telephone 
company lawyer, was picked to head the 
FCC. He, too, believed in “as few controls 
of business as possible.” And he proved that 
he meant it. After he became chairman, 
FCC stopped an inquiry begun in 1948 of 
A.T. & T. charges for.TV broadcast trans- 
mission—and this in face of the fact that 
the staff informed the Commission that it 
was ready and able to go to formal hearing. 

Of course, you recall the appointment of 
Richard Mack to the FCC. The choice was 
incredible. He admitted to a congressional 
committee that he had no educational or 
professional qualifications to sit on that 
body. He left the post under acloud. And 
it was shown that earlier he had used his 
position on a quasijudicial Florida commis- 
sion to feather the nests of both himself and 
his sponsor. 

The man chosen to head the Federal 
Trade Commission was an attorney who 
represented a company which had on a num- 
ber of occasions been charged with antitrust 
practices. Men selected to head the FAA and 
SEC were from state commissions who were 
regarded as friendly to the very businesses 
they were supposed to regulate. 

Effective regulatory power has been all 
but abrogated by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. You recall the notorious Hells 
Canyon case, where it discriminated against 
the public interest instead of acting in the 
public interest. The FPC adopted a tax 
amortization program resulting in windfalls 
of many millions to power companies under 
an accounting procedure contrary to that 
recommended by the National Association of 
Railroad and Utility Commissioners. The 
FPC permitted power companies to obtain 
what amounts to extensions of licenses. far 
beyond the maximum 50-year period allowed 
by Congress. You recall the malodorous 
Dixon-Yates transaction of still another 
body, the Atomic Energy Commission. That 
case was so rotten that the administration 
was forced by facts and public opinion to 
abrogate the contract. 


Such are some of the outlines of the dis- 


mal picture that has been unfolding since 
1958. I could keep you here all afternoon 
giving you chapter and verse on all of the 
big six commissions, to show you that con- 
gressional purposes in their creation have 
been honored more in the breach than in 
the observance. The bumbling, inept, 
myopic John C. Doerfer, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, who 
let TV come to a pretty pass in the TV quiz 
cases, is no accident. He fits the pattern of 
other bix six appointments, which have been 
mediocre or worse. So does his behavior. 
The prevailing attitude of the big six is 
not to regulate, but laissez-faire, which, 
freely translated, means “let ‘er rip.” 

Now we are told that no crime was actu- 
ally committed—no, there has been no 
actual burglary, larceny, assault, or other 
such felony. Nothing is said by the respon- 
sible bureaucrats of the immense moral 
wrong done to the American public. We are 
told we need a law. Actually, we have had 
a comprehensive law in the field of broad- 
casting since Congress passed the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934. Under it, no man can 
operate a TV channel without a license. To 
obtain a license, he must show that he will 
operate the channel in the public interest. 
He must show that the programing will 
serve more than his own pocketbook. He 
must promise to allocate time among. dif- 


ferent programs—so much for news, for 


public service, for local programs, and so 
on, 


Under the law, TV licenses are granted 
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for only 3 years, and when the time comes 
for renewal, the FCC has ample chance to 
find out if the station has lived up to its 
promises. 

A commission vigilant in its duties would 
have nipped in the bud the rigging of quiz 
shows. As far back as 1952—7 years ago—the 
FCC received a complaint of skulduggery on 
@ major quiz program, from a contestant 
who said he had been coached. Do you 
know what the Commission did? It said the 
informant’s “views were appreciated” and 
that the complaint would be “associated with 
the appropriate files”°and that ended the 
matter. In other words, the informant was 
stymied by bureaucratic gobbledegook. The 
complaint of Stempler, who lost to Van 
Doren on “Twenty-One” and who _ finally 
broke the case open, was first made 2 years 
ago. He got in touch with the district attor- 
ney and sent his charges to the FCC. Pre- 
sumably, his letter reposes in some never 
never land that has been the FCS waste- 
basket for other complaints. 

It is hard to imagine where the FCC moni- 
tors and investigators have been all these 
years while TV sank lower and lower in its 
own welter of hucksterism, vapid entertain- 
ment, questionable advertising, canned 
laughter, rigged quizzes, phony commer- 
cials, under-the-counter purchase of TV 
plugs (Known to the trade as the payola) 
and tear-soaked emotion put on tape today 
and shown tomorrow. It took a congres- 
sional committee to pry information out of 
the New York grand jury files, to bring the 
culprits to Washington, to wring the truth 
out of them, and to stir the FCC and FTC 
out of their torpor into belated—very be- 
lated—action. In the meantime, never a 
nudge from the Chief Executive, never a 
suggestion to FCC that direct action was in 
order. All we did get was an after-the-fact 
press conference, where the President finally 
gave voice to a pious hope that something 
should be done. 

And may I remind .you in passing that 
the congressional committee that acted is 
the same committee that unmasked Bernard 
Goldfine and that unhorsed the Great Stone 
Face of New H e, Sherman Adams. 

What is obviously needed in W: 
is active and continuing direction from the 
top, an insistence that the departments of 
government carry out their appointed tasks, 
and that the regulatory commissions do just 
what Congress created them to do—protect 
and promote the public interest. There 
should be a renewed dedication to the tasks 
at hand, a large measure of initiative and 
imagination and renewed zeal, an unrelent~ 
ing but fair carrying out of the letter and 
spirit of the statutes and regulations al- 
ready on the books. 

The pressure and inspiration must come 
from the very summit. As Governor, I know 
that the public expects me to be on top of 
every play, every day and every hour of the 
day. If commuter needs are pressing, I soon 
hear of it. If health standards are not main- 
tained, there is a sudden volume of critical 
mail. If poultry and egg prices slide, farmers 
knock on my door. And so on. I am sure 
Governor DiSalle and other State executives 
know exactly what Imean. The public looks 
to the head man, and what is true of the 
governorship should be true of the Presi- 
dency. If the present policy of the regula- 
tory commissions is minimum control of 
business and industry first, and the public 
interest second, then responsibility must be 
placed right at the door of the Republican 
administration. 

Now, a glance at the future,. Immense 
damage has been done to our Big Six ad- 
ministrative structure in the past few years, 
culminating with the TV explosion. But 
there is never such a thing ir a democracy as 
a point of no return, for we have in our 
mechanism the cure for all evils. I refer to 
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the massive power of an aroused public opin- 
ion, which can exorcise itself from evil men 
and evil policies. I have seen public opinion 
move mountains and perform seeming mira- 
cles. In the present instances, we have a 
guiding policy—the public interest, rah 
We have all the laws we need to 

only legal but moral behavior among tne 
great businesses subject to regulation. 

What we need is superior leadership; the 
appointment of men of real merit and high 
principles to the Big Six commissions; a pro- 
gram of direct and zealous action that will 
breathe new life and vitality into existing 
law and administration, Perhaps I should 
say more explicitly that we need the kind 
of positive action which, under democratic 
auspices, created these agencies in the first 
place. If situations like Dixon-Yates and 
Hells Canyon, the Richard Mack case, the 
Adams-Goldfine mess, the gas industry ex- 
posé, the TV scandal are significant—they 
mean there must be a return to first prin- 
ciples and to simple copybook truths, an end 
to administrative hardening of the arteries, a 


once said what we need is education in the 
obvious. Well, we have had that education 
in full measure in the last few years. What 
we need now is the courage and the will to 
act. As I look over this great audience, I 
Know these qualities are here in high 
abundance, 





Congressional Action Urged by Small 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a letter from C. W. Harder, 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, which was sent 
to the following individuals: Hon. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Hon. a 
Johnson, Hon. Everett Dirksen, Hi 
John McCormack, and Hon. Charles 


Halleck. 

Full text of Mr. Harder’s message is 
as follows: 

Independent businessmen nationwide 
are counting on you for leadership and 
support during this 2d session of the 86th 
Congress to make good fully on your 
1956 platform promises. 

We of the federation, the largest busi- 
ness organization in our country whose 
policies are set by direct vote of individ- 
ual members, say you have a right to be 
proud of the progress made in the past 
three years in enactments that have, 
among other things: made Small od 
ness Administration permanent, 
vided new soureenal oaitar dame’ Game 
million in first-step tax revisions, legis. 
lated greater fairness into our labor laws, 
tightened up on antitrust supervision of 





Truly, 
you have helped do a big job, but there’s 
unfinished business. Independents fur- 








accounts receivable, and that will permit 
independents to finance estate tax pay- 
ments through tax-free insurance policies or 
anticipation certificates. 

4. Buying price equality for those forced 
to compete directly with factory-owned 
stores operated by their manufacturer-sup- 

liers. 

5. Further reduction in Government com- 
petition and Federal redtape reporting bur- 
dens. 

All this can be done in the next 6 months 
before Congress closes for the conventions. 
Cne thing you can be sure. This Nation's 
4 million small and independent enter- 
prisers, their employees, families and friends 
will be watching all developments closely, 
and will use performance as a rule by which 
to measure the value of pledges that will be 
made in Los Angeles and Chicago this sum- 
mer, 

In short, you’ve helped to do a good job on 
the 1956 convention platform promises. 
Don’t fumble the ball in the final quarter. 





Education at the Collegiate Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, in order to meet the coeducational 
needs of its booming growth, the State of 
California found it necessary to establish 
two new State colleges, granting bacca- 
laureate degrees, during the past year. 
One of these is the State College for 
Alameda County to be located in Hay- 
ward, Calif., in the heart of the Eighth 
Congressional District. 

Dr. Fred F. Harcleroad, a distinguished 
scholar long identified with the San Jose 
State College, was called to the presi- 
dency of the new institution. 

Dr. Harcleroad has a fine appreciation 
of what Congress has done in order to 
further stimulate education on the col- 
legiate level under the National Defense 
Education Act and has so expressed him- 
self in a letter te me that I take pleasure 
in making available to all of you through 
this medium: 

SrTaTe COLLEGE FOR ALAMEDA COUNTY, 

Hayward, Calif., January 7, 1960. 

Hon. GrorcEe P, Mu.tEr, 

Congressman, Eighth District Alameda Coun- 
ty, Calif, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MILLER: This past Sep- 
tember 1959, the doors of the State College 
for Alameda County opened for the first time. 
As a tribute to the foresight of these who 
assisted in planning this new college, we had 
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been granted the equivalent of $4,480 in 
funds under the terms of the National De- 
fense Education Act. 

As you may know, our college’s primary 
mission in this inaugural year is the edu- 
cation of elementary school teachers. The 
terms of the National Defense Education Act 
student loan program are therefore peculiarly 
suited toward the needs of students in our 
elementary education curriculum. 

During this first quarter the entire amount 
of our loan fund has been awarded to de- 
serving students who intend to pursue a 
career in teaching. I want to take this op- 
portunity to express to you and to your col- 
leagues in Congress the appreciation of our 
college, students and faculty alike, for these 
readily available funds with which earnest 
young men and women may ease the financial 
burden of achieving the educational require- 
ments for their careers in teaching. May I 
also add that I sincerely hope you will en- 
courage your colleagues to continue their 
support of this most worthy Federal pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED F. HARCLEROAD, 
President, 





Nixon Weakness——A Democratic 
Thesis Examined 
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HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
pend herewith a most interesting and 
thoughtful article by Roscoe Drummond, 
one of the outstanding independent po- 
litical analysts on the American scene. 

I cannot remember a writer who has 
better marshalled his facts and analyzed 
past results of Mr. Nrxon as well as has 
Mr. Drummond in this article. These 
are not generalities, but facts and to the 
point. It bears reading by every person 
in America who is interested in the po- 
litical situation in 1960. 

Nrxon WEAKNESS?—A DEMOCRATIC THESIS 
EXAMINED 





(By Roscoe Drummond) 

It is a good rule in political discussion to 
question everything. This means, I fear, 
that I am inviting you to question what I 
write in this column. But politics is not an 
exact science and everybody can be his own 
expert. 

What I propose to do is to question the 
Democratic thesis that RicHarp M. Nrxon is 
absolutely made to order for them to defeat 
next November, that he is the Republican 
nominee whom they can most easily measure 
and inter at the polls. 

I am not predicting Mr. Nrxon’s election. 
I am simply questioning the Democratic 
fixation that the Republicans are going to 
do them a great favor by-nominating Mr, 
Nrxon, the man they can so assuredly bury. 

The Democratic theories are: 

That Nrxon is the “darling” of the right 
wing of the Republican Party and will, 
therefore, be unable to attract the liberals 
in either party. 

That no Republican can win the presi- 
dency without a large number of Democratic 
votes and since Nixon among Democrats is 
the “most hated” Republican, he can’t get a 
large number of Democratic votes. 

That since the Vice President played a 
sharp, hard-hitting partisan role in the 1954 
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and 1956 elections, when he was the admin- 
istration’s leading campaigner, he will have 
great difficulty making any effective ap- 
peal to the nonparty, floating vote. 

There, as many Democratic professionals 
see it, you have it all wrapped up for the 
Democratic nominee whether he be Steven- 
son, SYMINGTON, or KENNEDY. 

But is it all wrapped up with such tidy 
certainty? There are some Democratic 
leaders who see this kind of talk as wishful 
thinking. Here are the factors which caused 
them to see Nixon as a candidate hard to 
beat: 

Nrxon is no conservative in the right- 
wing sense. When he took up politics in 
1946, he joined wip with Harold Stassen, then 
the focus of many Republican progressives. 
He has always been nearer the middle of the 
party than on the right and his major serv- 
ice as a Member of the House was to help 
lay the foundation, through his service on 
the Herter committee, for the Marshall plan. 

Does Nrxon have a special talent for alien- 
ating Democrats? ‘The record does not bear 
out the cliche. In 1948 Nrxon won both the 
Democratic and the Republican nominations 
for Congressman in his district. In winning 
the Senate Republican nomination in Cali- 
fornia in 1950, he got so many Democratic 
votes that he nearly took the Democratic 
nomination away from Helen Douglas, whom 
he subsequently defeated in the election. 
Further, all the public opinion polls show 
Nrxon taking some 20 percent of the Demo- 
cratic votes in trial heats against different 
Democratic candidates; he gets a far higher 
percentage of the Democratic votes than the 


Democrats are able to attract from the » 


Republicans. 


Does Nixon repel the independent, non- 
party voter? There is considerable evidence 
that he attracts them. All the signs point 
to the fact that he is stronger than his 
party—which he would have to be towin. In: 
the latest trial heat in which Nrxon leads 
Stevenson 56 to 44 percent, Nrxon polls 60 
percent of the independent vote to Steven- 
son’s 40 percent. In leading KENNEDY 53 to 
47 percent, Nrxon wins the independent vote 
over KENNEDY in the same proportion. 

I am not concluding that Nixon can win 
the Presidency easily or that he can win at 
all. Nobody knows. Even if the polls, 
which show Nixon leading both Stevenson 
and KENNEDY, are an accurate reflection of 
today’s voter opinion, the state of voter 
opinion may well change by next fall—either 
way. 

There is one further question which can 
be fairly raised. It is true that most Demo- 
crats say that Nixon is their favorite to 
defeat, but possibly they don’t believe it. I 
suspect they count him a powerful and diffi- 
cult.opponent. 





Alabama Legislature | Supports Develop-_ 
ment of Coosa-Alabama River System 
on Partnership Basis 
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HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
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Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
the Legislature of the State of Alabama 
adopted the following resolution, urging 
Federal participation in development of 
the Coosa-Alabama River, one of the Na- 
tion’s great undeveloped waterways. 
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In accordance with Corps of Engineers 
plans, navigational development must 
begin at Miller’s Ferry on the Alabama 
River, and it is for planning funds at this 
point that the State legislature urges. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the resolution to which I have 
referred: 

Hovss JOINT RESOLUTION 75 


Whereas for many years much has been 
said and written about the proposed develop- 
ment of the Alabama-Coosa River System 
in the States of Alabama and Georgia, and 
it has been the intent and purpose of the 
people of our State for a long period of time 
that the complete development of this great 
waterway would increase the economy of the 
river basin of approximately 26,000 square 
miles, the southeastern region, and the Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
has over the years conducted studies and 
surveys and has found the development of 
the Alabama-Coosa River System for navaga- 
tion and other purposes to be economically 
justified, and did recommend the initial and 
ultimate comprehensive plan of development 
for this great waterway to the Congress of 
the United States; and 

Whereas the 79th Congress by enactment 
of Public Law 14, approved March 2, 1945, 
did authorize the development of the Ala- 
bama-Coosa River System for navigation, 
flood control, power, and other purposes, in- 
cluding the initial plan of development of 
the river system consisting of one naviga- 
tion and two multiple-purpose dams to be 
constructed on the Alabama River and one 
hydroelectric power dam on the Coosa River; 
and 

Whereas the development of the Coosa 
River for the generation of hydroelectric 
power has suspended by enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 436 by the 84th Congress to per- 
mit a private utility; under certain condi- 
tions and requirements of a license later 
issued by the Federal Power Commission, to 
develop the Coosa paver for hydroelectric 
power; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
did on January 6, 1955, in the address of the 
state of the Union delivered by him to the 
84th Congress, specifically mention the Coosa 
River as complying with the administration's 
partnership policy, and did state in the ad- 
dress, quote: “Now, of course, the Federal 
Government must shoulder its own partner- 
ship obligations by undertaking projects of 
such complexity and size that their success 
requires Federal development’; and 

Whereas the authorized projects on the 
Alabama River section of the waterway are 
of such size and complexity that in order 
to maintain the economic feasibility, the 
development must be accomplished by the 
Federal Government; and 

Whereas during recent years there have 
been certain restrictions placed on the 
Corps of Engineers by the executive depart- 
ment of the Federal Government that have 
apparently prevented the Engineers from al- 
locating funds to resume advanced planning 
of the Millers Ferry multiple-purpose dam, 
this being scheduled by the Corps of Engi- 
neers as the first of three dams to be con- 
structed on the Alabama River; and 

Whereas, a further postponement of the 
development of the river involves a con- 
tinuing loss in the economic advancement 
of the States of Alabama and Georgia and 
the Nation, and further will continue to 
delay the Federal Government’s responsi- 
bility in assuming its initial partnership 
obligations in the ultimate development of 
the Alabama-Coosa River system from the 
mouth of the Alabama River to Montgomery, 
Ala., then to Gadsden, Ala., and eventually 
to Rome, Ga.: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Alabama (the senate con- 
curring), That the executive department, 
Bureau of the Budget, remove any restric- 
tions on the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
in the allocation of funds for, development 
of the authorized projects on the Alabama 
River; and further, that the Congress of the 
United States is hereby requested to make 
available at the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress an appropriation for the resump- 
tion of advanced planning of the Millers 
Ferry multiple-purpose dam, Alabama River; 
and further, that the Corps of En 
allocate funds to be included in the fiscal 
year 1961 budget for plans on the initial 
project in the ultimate development of the 
Alabama-Coosa River system; and further 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to each member of the Alabama Congres- 
sional Delegation, and that they be urged to 


exert their every effort to expedite the com-. 


plete development of the river system, and 
that they do concentrate their efforts in 
securing an appropriation from the present 
Congress during the second session that 
convenes in January 1960; and further, that 
a copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
to the Chief of Engineers, Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army. 

Adopted by the house of representatives, 
October 13, 1959. 

Concurred in and adopted by the senate, 
October 30, 1959. 

Approved by the Governor, November 2, 
1959. 





National Council of the Churches of Christ 
Condemns Right-To-Work Laws 
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HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
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Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress the recent action by the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America in supporting 
the principles of collective bargaining 
between management and labor, and 
condemning so-called right-to-work 
laws which seek to subvert these demo- 
cratic processes. 

The general board of this great church 
group made its major policy pronounce- 
ment on December 2, 1959, declaring that 
the decision on the question of union 
security in labor-management contracts 
“should be left to agreement by manage- 
ment and labor through the protesses of 
collective bargaining.” 

It is this tried and proved provision of 
our Federal labor-management law that 
the misnamed right-to-work proposal 
seeks to destroy, in ruthless disregard of 
the rights and wishes of 97.1 percent of 
our Nation's wage earners. 

I believe it is pertinent to note that 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ is the voice of 35,500,000 members 
of 30 Protestant communions. 

I am convinced that the position taken 
on the right-to-work issue by this emi- 
nent church body represents the best 
interests and welfare of all our citizens. 


its forthright and unequivocal stand 
against a type of punitive legislation that 
already has done great harm to working 
people and labor-management harmony 
in several States in which it has been 


enacted. 

It is such fearless action as that taken 
by the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ, and a similar pronouncement 
last summer by the 171st general assem- 
bly of the United Presbyterian Church, 
which should help lift this oppressive law 
from the shoulders of working people, 
and prevent its imposition on States still 
free of its sh ; 

Ihave that portion of the text of the 
policy pronouncement of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, as adopted by 
the general board, December 2, 1959, 
which deals with the right of manage- 
ment and labor to agree to union security 
through the democratic processes of col- 
lective bargaining. 

Church policy on this important issue 
is enunciated in sections 4, 5, and 6 of the 
pronouncement by its general board. 
These sections follow: 

A PRONOUNCEMENT: A STATEMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Ethical issues in industrial relations of con- 
cern to Christians, adopted by the general 
board, December 2, 1959 


(4) Freedom to on issues of mu- 
tual concern: We believe that collective bar- 
gaining can be and has proved to be a social 
instrument of great worth in preserving vital 
freedoms in our economy. To the extent to 
which labor and ‘management act with a 
high degree of social responsibility in the 
process of bargaining they should be given 
freedom to deal with issues of mutual 
interest. One such issue involving this free- 
dom which has come,to the forefront of 
public attention is the right of the two 
parties to include in a bargaining contract 
the element of union security, as represented 
by membership as a basis of continued em- 
ployment. On this point it is the opinion of 
the general board of the National Council of 
Churches that union membership as a basis 
of continuing employment should be neither 
required nor forbidden by law: the decision 
should be left to agreement by management 
and labor through the processes of collective 
bargaining. Union membership as a condi- . 
tion of continued employment is not sup- 
ported by this statement as a subject of col- 
lective bargaining unless the union con- 
eerned is recognized by established processes 
as representative of all employees in the 
bargaining unit. 

(5) Democratic safeguards for employees: 
The following additional safeguards should: 
also be required under any circumstances 
where union membership is established as 
one of the conditions of employment: 

(a) That there should be a periodic re- 
view by the parties to the agreement of the 
provision requiring union membership as 4 
condition of continued employment. 

(b) That individual members should be 
protected against abuses by the union 
through provisions’ in union constitutions. 
If such constitutions are adopted the pro- 
visions should be made enforceable in the 
courts. Such protection should iagtade 
oe elements as: 

membership without encdative 
saiaaueeaen fees and dues, and freedom from 
discrimination of race, creed, color, national 
origin, and sex. 
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2. Free and regular elections of union offi- 
clals with ample provision for free and secret 


protection arbitrary or 
discriminatory treatment of those who hold a 
minority opinion on union policy and prac- 
— 


4. Adequate protection for those indi- 
viduals who, for reasons of religious belief, 
cannot participate in all conditions of mem- 
bership. 

5. The means whereby members may appeal 
the decisions of unions, of Officers of unions, 
especially in those instances involving ex- 

. Union provisions should be ex- 
hausted before turning to the courts. 

(6) Moral responsibility and management 
power: In the above section we note some of 
the particular issues affecting organized la- 
bor, including the concentration of power. 
The changing position of management -in 
the structure of industrial society has posed 
@ similar problem of increasing importance. 
Formerly management and ownership were 
in the same individual or partnership; the 
interests and power of the one were identical 
with those of the other. But more and more 
management today does not coincide with 
ownership. Power without ownership and 
frequently not under the direct control of 
ownership carries the possibility that such 
power may be used apart from the welfare 
of the owners as well as of others in society 
atiected by it. Collective bargaining should 
be recognized as one check on such power. 
The ethical dimensions of the problem posed 
by the power of management in this regard 
should be a growing concern of Christian 
people. 

CONCLUSION 

As Christians we recognize the vast temp- 
tations of pride and self-will in the wealth 
and power that have come to mankind in 
this technological age.’ Therefore, we be- 
seech Gods’ that we may have the 
humility and the sensitivity to use the gift 
‘of economic power for the glory of God and 
the welfare of all mankind. 73 for, 16 
against, 12 abstentions. ' 





Price Tags, No Values 
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HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 
OF? CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have been disappointed 
in recent months by the evidence uncov- 
ered by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce regarding the way in 
which producers of national television 
programs have cynically distorted the 
values in preparing entertainment pro- 
grams. 

The committee, under the distin- 
guished chairman from Arkansas, has 
examined this question partly in the 
light of how well the Federal Communi- 
cations and Federal Trade Commission 
have carried out their mandate to pro- 
tect the American people. When the 
Congress established these regulatory 
commissions, it was intended that they 
should uphold those interests—not the 
interests of the industry they were em- 
powered to regulate. 
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e record is clear, I believe, that vig- 
regulation has not been attempted. 
Tt may be that further legislation will be 
necessary in this session to clean up this 
mess. The American people do not trust 
the cynicism and commercial self-seek- 
ing that has influenced the matter which 
is carried on the airwaves that ought to 
be kept clean of pollution’ As an out- 
standing expression of this distrust, and 
the feeling that trade practices have 
gone to nauseous lengths, I offer for the 
record a column written by Thomas E. 
Murphy, a nationally known commenta- 
tor of the Hartford Courant, which high- 
lights some of the ridiculous claims put 
forth on television—claims that are dis- 
coloring, to say the least, our manners 
and morals: 

So far in the discussions about TV rigging 
hardly anybody has said anything about 
the day-by-day erosion of our manners and 
morals that is being brought about by this 
medium of so-called entertainment and en- 
lightenment. I am not talking about the 
rigged quiz shows. I never watched them 
anyway because I get no particular pleasure 
out of that kind of so-called entertainment. 
Even worse are those panels where people 
guess prices. To me that is symbolic of the 
whole thing—price tags but no values. 

I am referring to the debauchery of the 
language, of the health, and of the morals 
of the country. TV is working hard in all 
three categories. In the first we are treated 
to a continuing sequence of yups and nopes 
by illiterate actors playing cowboys while 
Madison Avenue consciously distorts the 
language so that it will fit snugly into a 
commercial. It may taste good like a ciga- 
rette should, but to me it sounds like hell. 

In the area of hypochondria TV is doing 
its swellest job. It is making the American 
housewife and her family more conscious of 
their internal workings than ever before. 
People have sick headaches, nagging back- 
aches, sinus drip, and hacking coughs. 
There are pills that open gaskets in your 
stomach and there are others with three-way 
action. Night after night you can watch 
stomach acid eating cloth, or listen to the 
rival claims as to which cigarette is less 
carcinogenous than the other. Or if you 
wish you can be bemused by the five New 
York doctors whose identity I have been 
trying to learn for years. The trade says it 
would be unprofessional to reveal their 
names. Gad, what high ethics. 

Currently my favorite is the dissertation 
on fat globules, which are regularly made 
to pass through the opening in a glass flask, 
by a pitchman who meanwhile tells you how 
the fat globules are made smaller. Fat 
globules from a fat slobule, I say. I have 
had fun in the past checking on some of 
these claims. Hospital-tested, I found, 
meant that an outpatient clinic in a New 
York hospital had once tried the stuff, but 
it had not been reported in a medical 
journal. A cigarette company, of which I 
inquired about the medical authority who 
said there was no damage to nose and throat, 
did not answer. Instead they tried to bring 
pressure to bear on me through a New York 
advertising agency. 

In the wonderland of TV people don’t get 
relief, they get fast relief or blessed relief. 
Sometimes it is both fast and blessed. You 
look better fast and you feel better fast, 
too. But believe me, Bud, if you keep 
listening to these patent-medicine ‘pitch- 
men, you'll have nagging aches and pains 
from head to toe, your sinuses will drip, your 
hair will be unruly, people will say you look 
like you got the gray sickness or perhaps 
tired blood. Thus does TV help to sell us 
the idea of our own poor health. 
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The third area of debauchery is that of 
morals. TV has taught us that all human 
problems can be solved by gun, knife, or 
noose. It has taught us the humor of watch- 
ing a human being go plummeting through 
a window to the street below, as the hero 
washes his hands and says, “Happy Land- 
ing.” No man is wholly immune to the 
forces that shape his environment. If one 
does not react violently to TV’s continued 
suggestion of sadism and violence, as the 
weak-minded and psychopathic do, there is 
still a blunting of sensitivity, because of the 
repetitive hangings, shootings, garrotings, 
and defenestrations. 

And by the way, have you odor proofed 
your body today, or renewed your acquaint- 
ance with the miracle of liver bile? 





Address by Hon. G. Mennen Williams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the young Governors in the 
United States is the oldest in point of 
service. He is the Governor of Michi- 
igan, Hon. G. Mennen Williams, now 
serving his sixth term. He was one of 
the principal speakers at the national 
convention of the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America and as chairman of 
the convention, I noted the enthusiasm 
with which his speech was delivered and 
received. So that those who were not 
among the 2,000 delegates in attendance 
may benefit from this address, under 
unanimous consent I include it in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

The excerpts from the address on 
November 20, 1959, at Toledo, Ohio, are 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY THE HONOR- 
ABLE G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF 
MICHIGAN, DELIVERED AT THE 11TH BIENNIAL 
CONVENTION OF THE YOUNG DEMOCRATIC 
CLuBs oF AMERICA, CIVIC AUDITORIUM, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, NOVEMBER 20, 1959 


Young people of the Democratic Party 
unite; if you don’t, you have nothing to 
lose but your futures. 

Today I come to you, not to praise you, but 
to challenge you. This meeting may well be 
the most important political meeting of 1959. 

Why do I issue this challenge to you? Why 
do I say that a meeting of the Young Dem- 
ocrats May well be more important than all 
the meetings of seasoned and more influen- 
tial veterans? 

Because today’s new problems and oppor- 
tunities require a new Vision and a new 
faith. You have the courage and the will of 
a new generation. 

You can take the best of the New and Fair 
Deal programs and build. Naturally, I am 
proud that I had a part in shaping New 
Deal Washington, a small part, but a part, 
nonetheless. I was an attorney in the Social 
Security Board. 

But we alumni of the New Deal are apt to 
forget we don’t have all the answers. Sure, 
America needs to update its New Deal pro- 
grams—increase social security coverage and 
the rest. Of course, we have to take the 
principles of the New Deal and apply them 
to new problems as they come up. For 
instance, we should consider applying the 
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social security concept to a national health 
insurance plan. 

But these programs, necessary as they are, 
are not the ultimate answer to the new 
challenges before us. 

There is an old Indian adage which says 
the secret of success is to copy someone 
else’s original ideas, omitting only the mis- 
takes. Well, that’s not good enough for the 
Democratic Party. You must provide new 
perspectives—not just a patchwork job on 
the old policies. 

Sputniks go up only after a myriad of 
unsuccessful experiments. We must keep 
experimenting—socially as well as scientifi- 
cally. Experience limits mistakes, but it also 
limits the inclination to take chances, That 
is the great price of experience, 

Well, the Democratic Party has plenty of 
solid experience: You can make this expe- 
rience the launching pad for a glorious 
future... You can begin to shape the political 
ideas of the sixties—and they must be ad- 
venturous ideas, experimental ideas, tak- 
ing-a-chance ideas. 

The difference between the Democratic and 
the Republican Parties is that the Repub- 
lican ideology really comes down to nothing 
more than a rationalization for the policies 
of the past. They even forget that, in the 
beginning, those policies were usually Demo- 
cratic innovations—the Republicans don’t 
realize their worth until they are out of date. 

The Democratic Party, on the other hand, 
‘has always tried to provide the people with a 
sense of direction for the years ahead—a 
national purpose. The New Deal provided 
this direction, this sense of public values. 
Harry Truman’s memorable civil rights re- 
port, “To Secure These Rights,” provided 
this sense of direction. A national direc- 
tion is part of the national tradition. It 
dates back to the proclamation in the 
Declaration of Independence of certain in- 
alienable rights—for all time. 

It was in the tradition of our belief in a 
manifest destiny—a belief which was cur- 
rent when we had what seemed like a per- 
petual frontier. 

The Republicans would have us believe 
that we have come to a dead end; that, 
therefore, we should be happy with what we 
have, and enjoy it while we can. 

We have not come to a dead end. We are 
on the frontier of a new era of possibilities. 
But the picture of this era has not yet crys- 
tallized. Instead of trying to capture this 
vision, the Republicans mope around like 
beatniks in Brooks Bros. suits. They have 
given up, but they try to camouflage their 
despair in Madison Avenue respectability. 

Well, the job of the Democratic Party, 
when it wins in 1960, will be to provide this 
new vision, and to give this sense of na- 
tional purpose, for which the people are so 
eager. 

And you young Democrats must be pio- 
neers of the new frontier. You can make 
the Democratic Party the party of the sixties 
by thinking and talking now of a platform 
for the sixties. 

And when you do so, you can rest assured 
that you are not turning your backs on the 
alumni association; Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt and Harry S. Truman would be the first 
to remind us of the Biblical injunction to 
put new wine into new skins, for the pulsat- 
ing life of tomorrow will not be contained in 
the programs of yesteryear. 

As only one example of the new kind of 
problems you can push, I cite the newly 
_ recognized issue of economic growth. The 
Republicans are content to have our economy 
creep along at 2 percent or thereabouts. 

They dismiss the need for new housing, 
schools, hospitals, highways, aid to depressed 
areas—they dismiss all of these in their own 
weary way, talk of financial irresponsibility, 
and call us visionaries. 

This kind of defeatist and irresponsible 
talk, when are are on the threshold of an 
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age of abundance, amounts, virtually, to the 
embezzlement of our future. 

You must help identify the Democratic 
Party of the sixties as the party of economic 
growth. Responsible economists such as 
Kenneth Galbraith, Leon Keyserling, and 
many others, assure us that we can double 
our annual growth rate. But we need an 
administration with a negative program for 
explaining economic sloth. 

A more rapidly growing economy is not 
growth for growth’s sake. 

It is growth for the sake of elevating our 
whole educational process. We must not 
sit by while 150,000 to 200,000 of the top 
quarter of our high school graduating 
classes don’t go on to college. 

The Republicans’ answer to the need for 
growth is merely to wave the inflation ‘flag. 
And the Republican answer to the inflation 
threat is to drive prices up with a tight- 
money policy which yields bankers better 
than 4 percent for school loans. 

This shows a value chaos. It shows a lack 
of understanding of our economy. It shows 
an inability to look ahead. It shows a social 
myopia. In other words, it shows us that 
nobody except the bankers can afford 4 more 
years of republicanism. 

When I was first elected, I was the third 
youngest Governor in the United States. 
Now, six terms later, I am the senior Gov- 
ernor in the United States. Thus I -feel 
that, after many years of being advised, I 
must now shoulder the burden of doing some 
advising. 

We have moved’ beyond the New Deal in- 
struments of pump priming. Now we need 
new pumps, indeed, vastly conceived power 
projects. You must think in these new and 
challenging terms. 

You must draft a program for the Demo- 
cratic Party which grapples with the issues 
and problems of the future. And you must 
do so not with an eye to political stratagems; 
you must do so with an eye to the public 
hunger for a party with a sense of purpose— 
@ truly liberal party, fearlessly fighting for 
a better future. 





Where Is the First Mrs. Khrushchev? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
David E. Green and Henry Jordan which 
appeared in the October 4, 1959, issue 
of the American Weekly concerning the 
fate of the first Mrs. Khrushchev: 
WHERE IS THE First Mrs. KHRUSHCHEV?— 

Deap—Or In A Sovier SLAvE CAMP? 
(By David E. Green and Henry Jordan) 

Recent reports from Moscow ask us to 
believe that Nikita Khrushchey’s former 
wife departed this world in 1938. 

It is a lie that she died then. Her fate 
at this moment is uncertain. Only 
Khrushchev and his intimates know what 
has become of her. He had her doomed in 
the first place. 

In Heu of a divorce, he engineered her 
arrest and deportation to slave camps. 
Over the years, prisoners since freed havVe 
met her and shared her misery. Two years 
ago she was still around—a tragic figure 
vegetating in filth and despair. 
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In America, Khrushchev worked hard to 
lull the public into complacency. Among 
his tricks was the fiction of being a devoted 
family man. The truth behind that re- 
assuring facade has never been told. Here, 
for the first time, is the story, as drawn 
from many sources here and abroad. 

The facts take us back to 1937, the year 
Stalin sent Khrushchev to the Ukraine as his 
special purger. Nikita roared into Kiev, the 
capital, aboard an armored train belonging 
to the railroad secret police. Khru- 
shchev even then liked to stress his domestic 
side. Accompanying him on the trip were 
his first wife and their four small children. 

On arrival, Stalin’s special envoy cried, “I 
will root out the enemies of bolshevism and 
kill them off like roaches.” Before long, 
400,000 men and women had been murdered 
outright and several million sentenced to the 
slow death of the slave camps. 

To relax from the day’s work, Nikita often 
would join his comrades in dusk-to-dawn 
carousals. The climax would be a visit to 
the women’s ward of a political prison. 
There the “devoted family man” would pick 
the prettiest girl from a lineup of prisoners. 

Then came the night he first laid eyes on 
the woman who one day would join him on 
his trip to America. She was Nina, a singer 
and piano player, close to 30, 
darkhaired, overweight, and not much of a 
performer. Being the daughter of a former 
Czarist officer, she d@isplayed a certain 
amount of breeding and education—and 
class was what Khrushchev hankered after 
at this point. 

Finally, he talked her into marriage, al- 
though he still was a married man. A di- 
vorce would have been risky for political 
reasons. He owed much to his wife of 18 
years, It was she who had taught him to 
read and write, had prodded him on, guided 
his steps. 

Rejected, she might turn on him with the 
fury of a jilted woman. 

.QObliging pals from the ‘railroad secret 
police a @ substitute plan. a 
on charges of religious f 
and sympathizing with purge victims, Mrs. 
K. was arrested and sent off on the dead- 
weary rounds which are the lot of the Soviet 
slaves, @ nightmare shuffle from camp. to 
camp. 

Among those who got to kriow her was an 
American, John Noble, himself a 
for nine and a half years. Noble’s integrity 
is evidenced by the fact that Billy Graham 
wrote the introduction to his latest book, “I 
Found God in Soviet Russia.” published by 
St. Martin’s Press. He met Mrs. Khrushchev 
at Potma, a camp cluster some 300 miles 
southeast of Moscow. Among slaves who 
arrived from another camp one day was 
Mrs. Gorskaya, a haggard aged woman 
dressed in filth-stiffened rags. Within a few 
days, word had spread through the ciarap 
that Mrs. Gorskaya was the ex-Mrs, Khru- 
shchev, known now by an assumed name. 

This was toward the end of «1953, when 
Khrushchev was scrambling for the top spot. 
The cautious camp guards played it both 
ways, or as John Noble tells us, “Without 
seeming to, they were easier on her than on 
the other prisoners and she was very much 
in their eyes.” 

When Noble tried to talk to her about her 
life with Khrushchev, she just clamped her 
gray flabby lips together and stayed silent. 
However, once she did mention that she had 
been imprisoned on trumped-up charges. 

* The other Americans who met the ex-Mrs. 
Ehrushchev at Camp Potma were U.S. Army 
privates Marchuk and Verdine, both grabbed 
by the Reds in Berlin. Still another camp- 
mate, somewhat later, was Miklos Kahllay, 
son of a former Hungarian foreign minister. 

For years, people within reach of Soviet 
viclente-have Ssuvbertahene tan ae-Sntene 
up the subject of the vanished Mrs. Khru- . 
shchev. One mention of her led to a prompt, 
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Dr. Fabian’s group displayed signs reading, 
“Relieve Mrs. Khrushchev from the Potma 
Concentration Camp.” 

When a newsman asked about the signs 
Menshikoyv screamed, “This whole thing is 
a damned lie!” 

Khrushchev, by then struggling for re- 
spectability, appears to have been upset by 
the ghost come to haunt‘him. Within a 
couple of days, he had Mrs. Khrushchev 
parading up and down the promenade at 
Karlovy Vary, the renowned spa in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

But, as Dr. Fabian laughingly points out, 
“She was a later Mrs. Khrushchev and every- 
one knew it!” . 

The recent drumbeatings in Moscow in- 
forming the public of Mrs. Khrushchev’s 
death in 1938 have a sinister ring. They 
sound very much like taps for Mrs. Gors- 
kaya, the dictator’s early helpmeet, who 
taught her the three R’s and never protested 
@ purge—even her own. 





Antistrike Powers Are Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. | Mr. Speaker, it 
should be apparent to all of us that 
the settlement of the steel dispute, no 
matter how ee has actually only 


by nationwide strikes. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor of January 6, 1960: 
ANTISTRIKE Powers ARE NEEDED 

If the steel strike had been resumed in- 
stead of a settlement being reached, there 
is no question but that Congress would have 
been in an uproar to get something done. 
There would have been speeches on the in- 
adequacy of laws which permit disputes be- 


several industries: coal, automobiles, rubber, 
oil, aluminum, ocean shipping, truck trans- 
port, airlines, telephone seryice, and others. 

Actually, the United States faces a serious 
prospect of a nationwide tieup of its most 
basic transportation, the railroads, within 
the year if deep-lying major differences be- 
tween unions and management over work- 
ing rules or “featherbedding” cannot be re- 
solved by negotiation. 

Any Government conciliation or mediation 
efforts in that contest will be governed not 
by the Taft-Hartley Act, under which an 80- 
day injunction was obtained in the steel 
strike, but by the Railway Labor Act of 
1926. Should not the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
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sentatives inquire now whether the pro- 
visions of that law are equal to the tests 
ahead? 

And should the stark lesson of the break- 
down of the national emergency provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act be forgotten simply 
because two gentlemen in Washington have 
shaken hands over a contract that will cost 
the steel companies reportedly a billion dol- 
lars and the consumers of steel probably a 
great deal more? 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act (passed in 
1947) the President of the United States 
cannot intervene until a dispute, in his judg- 
ment, imperils the national health and 
safety. He then appoints a board of inquiry 
to determine the position of the parties, but 
the board is powerless under the law .to 
announce recommendations for a settlement 
of the dispute on the basis of its findings. 

Senator Taft, principal sponsor of the act, 
came to the conclusion only 2 years after its 
passage that boards of inquiry should have 
this authority to make recommendations. 
This was one of a number of amendments he 
proposed. Such a report by a presidential 
factfinding board might not end a dispute 
but it would have great effect by helping the 
public to form a judgment. 

It is just.as well that Congress will not be 
pressed to go to the extent of imposing com- 
pulsory arbitration on business and labor. 
But the lesson of the steel strike should be 
remembered to the extent of amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act so that a President could 
intervene earlier in a major dispute and 
could appoint a board with power to propose 
an outline of settlement. 





Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp the fourth of a 
series of five articles on the farm subsidy 
and surplus problem which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Mirror News during No- 
vember 1959: 

Ciry Taxpayers Foor Huce Bmuis—FarmM 
Sussipy System ENRICHES RICH 
(By Jack Tobin, Mirror News staff writer) 

When the first light of day spread over the 
rich San Joaquin Valley this morning, 35 
mechanical monsters growled their cotton- 
picking way through 5,700 acres belonging to 
E. ©. (Clarence) Salyer, near Corcoran. 

Each one of these mechanical pickers cost 
Salyer more than two Cadillacs. But they 
indicate Salyer is, indeed, one of the big men 
in California agriculture. 

By sundown today, each one of Salyer’s 
doubleheaders (two-row pickers) will put an 
average of 10 bales of cotton in Salyer’s own 
$300,000 gin for processing. 

By sundown today, Salyer will have picked 
about $50,000 worth of cotton. 

And by the time the entire harvest is in, 
he may have picked $2,700,000 worth of cot- 
ton. And by the time the production costs 
are counted, Salyer may wind up with from 
$275,000 to $300,000 net profit, 

Clarence Salyer is worth studying because, 
in many ways, he epitomizes the big inde- 
pendent and even bigger corporate California 
farmer who can’t lose for winning under the 
price support program. 
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CALLED COUNTY’S UNCROWNED KING 


Some of the folks up the valley call Salyer 
the uncrowned king of Kings County. Some 
say he’s a land-grabbing tyrarit. All will say 
they believe Salyer has made a fortune from 
farming. 

He won’t deny it. 

“TI started in this valley working for wages,” 
he said. “Now I’m farming 30,000 acres. 

“Only, hell, we got more than that. We 
got grazing land, range land, but yer still 
small fry, believe me.” 

As you drive down the road from Hanford, 
towering grain elevators—Salyer’s monu- 
ments—are visible for miles. But there isn’t 
a sign on them to indicate ownership. You 
don’t know you're on Salyer property until 
you're three-quarters of a mile south and an 
airport is off to the east. 

Then you see it, a sign across the hangar: 
Salyer Farms Airport. 

North and east is a grove of trees. Within 
this beautifully landscaped buffer is the 
ranch-style home of E. C. Salyer. It’s com- 
modious but not palatial. To the rear is a 
large swimming pool. 

It’s not until you go back to the grain 
elevators that you really learn of the Salyer 
empire. Emblazoned in gold letters on a 
glass door are the names of his companies: 
Salyer Grain & Milling Co., Salyer Farms, 
Salyer Land Co., Salyer Farms Airport, Sal- 
yer Water District, Lone Oak Canal Co., New 
Deal Ditch Co. 

These are all part and parcel of Clarence 
Salyer, the man who rides herd over his 
domain in a radio-equipped, air-conditioned 
Cadillac or in his own personal airplane. 

Clarence Salyer is a round-faced, bald- 
headed man, tanned by the wind and sun. 
His belly rolls over his western belt in a 
comfortable fashion. 

He wears a worn plaid shirt, one pocket 
torn slightly from his bulging notes. Army- 
type suntans are his work-a-day pants. He 
wears a 10-gallon strawhat, frayed in front 
from his constant tug. 

Clarence Salyer is sort of a Wallace Beery 
type—hard-nosed, gruff, yet gentle. One 
eye squints, the result of an accident during 
his muleskinner days as a youth. 

I met him one hot, humid, dusty after- 
noon. We shook hands in front of a water- 
cooler in his outer office. Above it hung a 
framed certificate: 

“The Boy Scouts of America awards this 
certificate to Salyer Farms as a guardian of 
scouting.” 

“Start talking, boy,” Salyer growled. 
“What’cha want?” 

I told him the Mirror News wants to dig 
out the story of the price support program. 

MODEST OFFICE 


“Come on, let’s go upstairs where we can 
really chew on this,” he said. 

His office is small and modest. A steel 
desk and three chairs. A bank calendar and 
map of San Joaquin Valley. The desk top 
was clean, except for a telephone. 

Salyer tilted back in his chair, took off his 
straw hat, pulled out a red bandanna and 
wiped his brow. 

“Sure, I’ve used price support loans,” he 
said. “Name me an independent farmer who 
doesn’t. 

“But I’ve paid ’em back. Allof’em. The 
Federal Government has never failed to 
make money off me yet.” 


BARLEY FORFEITED 


Federal accounting records don’t back 
Salyer up. 

They show in 1956 that Salyer Land Co. 
forfeited 595,085 bushels of barley under 
loans totaling $968,312. 

They show in 1957 the same Salyer Land 
Co. forfeited its entire barley loan of 
1,452,716 bushels valued at $1,554,828. The 
same thing again in 1958 for 311,320 bushels 
of barley under $637,724 loan, 
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They also show that Salyer—among oth- 
ers—also catches them coming from the 
other direction. Federal records show the 
Salyer Grain & Milling Co. was paid stor- 
age fees for Government-owned grain total- 
ing $604,517 in fiscal 1959. Total grain 
storage payments to Californians in fiscal 
1959 were $8,144,000. 

OTHERS DO IT 

But Salyer doesn’t stand alone in forfel- 
ture of Government price support loans. 
Plenty of other big farm operators followed 
the same path. 

In 1957, Giffen, Inc., of Huron, owned by 
Russel Giffen, forfeited barley valued at 
$1,393,764. Westlake Farms at Stratford 
turned back to Uncle Sam 1,183,475 bushels 
of barley worth $1,215,978 in 1957. 

In 1958, Vista Del Llano Farms in Fire- 
baugh, a division of the nationwide Ander- 
son-Clayton Co. operation, forfeited barley 
worth $122,942 and wheat worth $190,111. 

SMALL FARMER, TOO 

These are the big boys. What about the 
smaller farmers? 

H. D. (Dave) Bateman operates 200 acres 
near Kerman. He’s an alternate member of 
the price support committee in his area. 

“I feel we should have some price support 
loan in under us to make for even market- 
ing,” Bateman said. 

“What we should avoid in support is the 
forced sale to people who can afford to hold 
the crop until after the glut of harvest, then 
sell it off and make big money.” 

Bateman is well aware of ,the voracious 
appetite of the big farmers for the little 
ones, the gobbling up of the marginal oper- 
ator. 

RIPS BIG OPERATOR 

“I don’t think those big operators who eat 
up little farmers are really United States,” 
he said. “They want people to work for 
little, give them poor housing and bury 
them.” - 

Dick Markarian operates a 600-acre spread 
near Fresno, where he attended Fresno State 
for 2 years. 

“The farmer has had his acreage restricted, 
has had to sell at an artificial price to a 
market that is not based on supply and de- 
mand. Consequently, his economy is not 
equal to others.” 

But most farmers, big or small, readily 
concede the subsidies cost the taxpayer a 
tremendous amount of money. Many of 
them recognize there’s a growing revolt from 
city folks, from the common taxpayer, 
against this continuing subsidy. 


Amount of stored farm commodities 


[Major items stored in the Federal surplus stockpile of 
farm-price supported commodities as of June 30, 1959, 





included] 
Item Quantity Cost value 
Wetton bushels. _}1, 146, 576, 168 |$2, 924, 384, 356 
OO ie ccindtimicgid do....|1, 043, 676,022 | 1, 861, 305, 774 


Grain sorghum 


hundredweight_.| 280, 657, 941 692, 665, 178 
Cotton, Upland..._bales.- 1, 019, 597 150, 641, 813 
Seaybeans........ bushels..} 54, 851, 874 120, 323, 449 
) RS: do 99, 343,434] 116, 148, 180 
Rice. _... hundredweight-- 8, 330, 355 , 841, 043 
og un 72, 000, 588 269, 879 
Onn ccs ushels..| 46, 887, 930 34, 307, 085 
Flaxseed.............d0_... 6, 898, 206 21, 348, 757 
Dried milic_...-- pounds..| 136, 061, 533 20, 408, 483 
Beth cL be cannane do....} 224, 411; 139 17, 878, 798 
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Uncle’s Credit Card Spree . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11,1960 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, there fol- 
lows an article appearing in the New 
York World Telegram and Sun on De- 
cember 7, 1959, and which speaks for it- 
self. 

Every American should heed the warn- 
ing which it contains. .That includes 
the Members of this Congress who are 
charged under the Constitution with pre- 
serving the financial integrity of the 
Nation. 

Uncuie’s Crepir Carp Spree—UNITeD STATES 
ALREADY $750 BILLION In Hock 

(The following article, putting the Na- 
tion’s financial troubles into clear and star- 
tling terms, is excerpted from a recent ad- 
dress by Maurice H. Stans, U.S. Budget 
Director, at the annual dinner of the Tax 
Foundation.) 

(By Maurice H. Stans) 

In many ways the Federal budget today is 
saddled with yesterday’s priorities instead 
of anticipating tomorrow’s. This situation 
has come about because of our proclivity to 
legislate benefits, services, and subsidies up 
to the hilt of our fiscal capacity—and ome 
to hang on to them. 

We spend great sums on interest charges. 
on our national debt, but we do not reduce 
the principal. 

We carry on massive Federal programs 
which State and local govermments could 
do better. 

We devote large amounts of money to farm 
price supports to reduce surpluses, with the 
opposite results. 

We lend money to benefit special groups 
at rates below those which the Government 
must pay to its own creditors, when private 
sources Could do the job. 

We perpetuate Federal programs which 





have long since met the objectives for which. 


they were created. 

Whatever may be the merits of ancestor 
worship, I hardly think that the place to 
practice it is in the budget of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

We are taxing current earnings to pay for 
many benefits and services legislated in past 
years, while we go on legislating new bene- 
fits and services without considering how we 
will pay for them when they come due. 

Let me tell you something about the shape 
we're in, 

Fact No. 1 is that the Federal Govern- 
ment is piling up c.o.d.’s for the future at an 
astounding pace. I'll mention just a few. 

It will cost between $25 billion and $35 
billion to complete the Interstate Highway 
System after this fiscal year. Federal civil 
public works projects already started will 
require expenditures of about $8 billion be- 
fore they are completed. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is committed to contribute $6 bil- 
lion in the future for public housing. Mer- 
chant marine subsidies and ship replacement 
constitute a Federal lability of $4.4 billion. 

These and a variety of other obligations, 
when added to huge balances in 
the defense ram, total $98 billion of com- 
mitments for future Federal spending. 


Pact No. 2 is this: Even if the next session 
of the doesn’t add any new pro- 
grams, the level of Federal spending is going 
to goup. The reason is that there are bullt- 
in increases in existing programs such as 
outer space, civil aviation, merchant ship<- 
pine. urban renewal, science education, med- 

ical research, public assistance, loans to un- 
derdeveloped countries, and veterans’ pen< 
sions. Interest on the public debt will run 
higher, and the farm program will cost more 
and more until we - realistic legislation. 
Defense technology is putting increasing 
pressure on expenditures. 

Now, for 1961 alone, these built-in in- 
creases amount to between $2 billion and 
$2.5 billion. Of course there are practically 
no built-in decreases, because Government 
programs are almost invulnerable to reduc- 
tion or elimination. A year ago, in his 
budget message, the President nominated 18 
programs as being due for revision in order 
to accomplish future downward adjustments 
in spending. Only three received attention 
by Congress, and that with the net result of 
increasing future expenditures rather than 
decreasing them, 

Pact No. 3 is that our present national 
debt of $290 billion doesn’t include present 
Federal liabilities for past services in even 
greater amounts. Our already accrued lia- 
bility for military retirement is about $30 
billion. Our unfunded present accrual for 
retirement benefits for civilian Government 
employees is $27.5 billion. On top of that, 
future pensions and compensation to veter- 
ans will cost about $300 billion. Now, the 
$290 billion of current public debt, plus 
$350 billion of future obligations for past 
services, plus $98 billion of c.0.d.’s add to the 
almost incredible total of $750 billion. 

That is the Federal Government’s mort- 
gage on America’s future, beyond the regu- 
lar annual costs of defense, welfare, and 
commerce, 


Fact No. 4 is that the pressures for new 


the budget 


happens to that goal 
ion and its ability to communicate with the 
Congress. 

Are we ready to face up-to the fact that 
Government has to stop living on credi 
cards and must pay its way? 


ew 





The Late Richard M. Simpson 
- SPEECH 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing RicHarD Simpson, Representative 
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from the 18th District of Pennsylvania, 
passed away. 

qe had been a Member of this House 
for 23 years and had great ability. He 
was the ranking Republican member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and 
was one of its ablest and most active 
members. 

He stood for the things that he believed 
in and was one of the most courageous 
men in the House. He was always 
courteous. He was one of the best de- 
baters we had on the floor of the House. 
He was always prepared ori the bills that 
he had to deal with, and his thoughts 
on them were always forcefully 
expressed. 

It seems too bad that one only 60 years 
of age should be taken away, yet we must 
be thankful that we had the benefit of 
his talents and his character and his 
devotion to his work for so long a time. 

I wish to extend to his widow and his 
children my sincerest and deepest sym- 
pathy. 





The Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion—Award-Winning Essay by Bar- 
bara Brusate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent recess a very memorable 
event was gloriously inscribed on the 
pages of U.S. history. On the 20th of 
November 1959 the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception was dedi- 
cated here in the Nation’s Capital. 

As we look back on 1959 America— 
on all the good and bad, great and little 
moments of the year just passed—we 
must surely mark the dedication of this 
magnificent structure as one of the truly 
big events of the year. This is the 
seventh largest teligious edifice in the 
world. It is the second largest in this 
country. What is perhaps more impres- 
sive, it is the first national shrine ever 
erected by the Catholics in America. 
That is, it is the first Catholic edifice in 
this country to which people all over the 
Nation contributed. 

In honor of this dedication the arch- 
diocese of Detroit held an essay contest 
for over 3,000 schoolchildren in some 86 
archdiocesan high schools. The young 
lady who was chosen winner of this con- 
test is a resident of my district. She is 
Miss Barbara Brusate, a 15-year-old 
student of St. Ambrose High School in 
Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. The pastor 
of the Ambrose parish is Rev. Francis 
F. Van Antwerp, a friend of mine since 
boyhood days. Her essay on the na- 
tional shrine was wonderfully done and 





Nuns, under whom she is studying, may 
, well be proud of her accomplishment. 
| Incidentally, the male winner is a young 
-man from Deerfield, who also studies 
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under Adrian Dominican Sisters at 
Catholic Central High School. The 
good Sisters have certainly done them- 
selves proud in this competition. 

The happy winners -were rewarded 
for their splendid work in fine fashion. 
His Excellency John F. Dearden, arch- 
bishop of Detroit, extended his con- 
gratulations in person to the winning 
pair and presented each with a large- 
sized portrait of Pope John XXIII. In 
addition, the two young essayists were 
also rewarded with an all-expense plane 
trip to Washington accompanied by 
their mothers to be present at the dedi- 
cation ceremony. 

The winning composition which Bar- 
bara Brusate submitted is a deeply 
thoughtful and inspiring piece on the 
true meaning of the recently dedicated 
shrine. I found it so impressive and 
meaningful that I am happy to have her 
winning essay reprinted in the Rrecorp; 
as follows: 

Mary, under the title of the Immaculate 
Conception, is patroness and protector of the 
people of the United States. It is for this 
reason that our people have constructed a 
national shrine in her honor. 

The Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion resembles in some aspects the Statue 
of Liberty. To the American people this 
figure in the New York Harbor is a symbol 
of security, freedom, and love. In times 
of ‘hardships and war, the Americans turn 
to her image for hope and strength. Her 
shining torch blazes on a land of freeborn 
and freedom-seeking men. This statue is 

“a monument to a democratic government. 

In the same manner, the Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception is a symbol of the 
American Catholic’s love and faith in Mary. 
They, too, in time of trials and despair will 
turn to the Shrine of Mary for guidance 
and love. This shrine is a monument to a 
pure and holy woman whom God chose 
to be His spotless Mother. 

When we honor the memory of Washing- 
ton, we also give glory to the principles for 
which he stood. When we honor Mary, 
we give glory to her virtue and to the God 
who made her. 

Under the title of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Mary is glorified because she was 
freed from the stain of sin at birth and 
throughout her life. As the Mother of God, 
she was never tainted by sin. The Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception will show the 
world that America is not purely material- 
istic; it will tell others that we are a God- 
loving and God-fearing people. To Mary, 
under the title of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, the American people dedicate this 
shrine with love and trust in her and her 
Son. 





Young and Old Fogeys 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 ‘ 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Husert H. Humpurey, 
senior Senator of Minnesota, was one of 
the principal speakers at the national 
convention of the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America in Toledo, Ohio, 
November 17 to 20, 1959. He addressed 
the convention on the subject of “Young 
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and Old Fogeys.” As chairman of the 
convention, I had an opportunity to 
witness the great enthusiasm with which 
his speech was received and given and 
so that those who were not among the 
2,000 delegates at the convention may 
read his remarks, I under unanimous 
consent, include excerpts from his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp: 
YOuNG AND OLD FOGIES 
(By Senator Husert H, HumpnHrey, of 
Minnesota) 

I take particular pleasure in addressing 
this national convention of Young Demo- 
crats, for as far as I’m concerned, what 
America needs most today is to regain its 
youth. 

America is showing distressing signs of 
middle age. 

And there’s a very simple reason for it: 
The Republican administration in Washing- 
ton today is made up of old men. 

As a matter of fact, some of us have been 


thinking of rechristening the Cabinet the 


“Ten Old Men.” 

Now when I.say “old” I don’t necessarily 
mean old in years. I mean old in spirit. 
All of us know men who are old at 30—and 
we also know lots of men who are still young 
at 75. 

A great former President we all love has 
more youth in him at 75 than this whole 
administration put together—yes, I mean 
our own special young Democrat, Harry S. 
Truman. 

When I say that America and this Re- 
publican administration are showing signs of 
middle age, this is what I have in mind: 

It’s a sign of middle age when the obsta- 
cles loom larger than the challenge of over- 
coming them. 

It’s a sign of middle age when you can 
think only of reasons for not doing things, 
instead of discovering ways to do them. 

But that, unhappily, is the spirit of ’59 
in Washington today. And when that is the 
spirit in Washington—in the White House, if 
you will—it spreads through the country 
like an epidemic. 

I find it sad to think of America, the rich- 
est Nation in the world, making excuses to 
the world and to her own people that she 
can’t afford to help other nations build their 
economies and can’t afford to build proper 
schools for her children or proper houses for 
her slum dwellers. 

Incidentally, you may have heard a lot of 
talk about the anti-intellectual atmosphere 
in Washington. But you shouldn’t believe 
everything you hear. .It’s no longer consid- 
ered subversive to have an idea in Washing- 
ton—so long as it doesn’t cost any money. 

I am ashamed when I think of the mil- 
lions of people throughout the world, barely 
staving off starvation, while America com- 
plains of the burden and cost of storing huge 
surpluses of wheat and corn and cotton. 

I am embarrassed to think that America, 
the Nation that led the technological revo- 
lution, the Nation that produced the atomic 
bomb in a brief 5 years, has been surpassed 
not just once but many times by a nation 
that 40 years ago had no science, had no 
technology, and had virtually no industry. 

What has happened to America? What 
has happened to our muscle? What has 
happened to our will to achieve, to create, 
to progress? 

What has happened, I ask, to the America 
of the 1930’s—an America beset with prob- 
lems that make today’s difficulties pale by 
comparison? 

Today Washington worries about a bal- 
anced budget. Twenty-five years ago Wash- 
ington worried about an entire national 
economy out of balance, about 10 to 18 mil- 
lion people without jobs, about dust bowls 
and breadlines. 
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That was a time that cried out for leader- 
ship—and the leadership was there in the 
person of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

That was a time that-cried out for new 
ideas—answers to problems new and old. 
And the answers were found. 

And why? Because there was a will to 
find them, a will to sweep aside obstacles 
and move on to gét the job done. 

Do. you remember the CCC—the Civilian 
Conservation Corps? In the 1930’s America 
needed the CCC and America got it, and 
thousands of young men went into our for- 
ests and parks and went to work conserving 
some of our greatest natural resources. 

Well, America needs another CCC—and 
that’s one of the things I have worked to 
get passed this year. But what does this 
Republican administration say to that? 
They say it costs too much. They say it will 
unbalance the budget. c 

Of course, this administration doesn’t 
seem to mind giving billions to bankers by 
raising interest rates. That sort of spending 
it can afford. But it can’t afford to spend a 
few million dollars to build human and 
natural resources through a Youth Conser- 
vation Corps. 

The era of the 1930’s, the era of the New 
Deal, was an era of youthfulness for America. 
We were challenged, and we rose to meet the 
challenge. 

Today again we are challenged, but the 
youthfulness of our response is gone. This 
Republican administration is so beset by 
worries about bankrupting the country that 
it cannot even make the prudent invest- 
ments that will add to the Nation’s wealth. 
It is so beset by its concern over subversion 
at home—a leftover from the McCarthy 
days—that it throws a cloak of conformity 
over America and discourages new ideas. 

The Republican Party has always been 
known as a party of old fogies. 

But this, we are told, is the era of modern 
Republicanism. The Madison Avenue boys 
would like us to believe that the old guard 
is on the wane and that the young Turks 
are in the saddle. 

Of .course, all they’re really saying is that 
the old fogies have been replaced by young 
fogies. 

And there are some Republicans who are 
sounding these days more like Democrats 
than anything else. But let’s not be taken 
in. It is still the party of the fogies, and if 
the GOP bosses pick someone who looks 
liberal, because they Know it will take a 
liberal to win, they’re not fooling anyone. 
You'll still have an administration of Re- 
publican fogies—the Republican Party will 
see to that. 

My friends, we are not going to send 
rockets to the moon as long as we are led 
by a bunch of fogies—old or young. 

And we’re not going to close the science 
gap or the space gap or the missile gap with 
the Russians as long as we're led by fogies— 
young or old. 

I have met with Mr. Khrushchev face to 
face, and I can tell you that whatever else 
he may be, he is young in spirit. No chal- 
lenge is too great for him-—whether it be the 
challenge of the free world or the challenge 
of his colleagues in the Kremlin for su- 
premacy in the Soviet Union. 

I shudder at the ruthlessness of the meth- 
ods he uses to meet those challenges, and 
I do not propose for a moment that we imi- 
tate them. . 

I merely ask that we recognize that we 
are up against an adversary who is bound 
and determined to meet challenges and sur- 
mount obstacles and solve problems. 

We can’t meet. Khrushchev’s youthful 
spirit with America’s middle age. 

America had better begin thinking less 
about how we can’t do this and can’t afford 
that, and begin thinking more about how we 
can use our full powers and energy using 


magnificent 
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the methods of free people, in the cause of 
freedom. 

So I think America’s hope lies in its young 
people. And I think the Democratic Party’s 
hope lies in its young people, too— in every 
one of you young Democrats at this con- 
vention. 

You know, a party can suffer from middle 
age, just as a nation can, And I sometimes 
wonder if our party hasn't lost some of the 
scrap and youthfulness that once character- 
ized it. 

Now I am not one to pick a fight solely for 
partisan advantage. No one gains from such 
a fight. The country suffers; our party 
suffers. 3 

But I deeply believe that the Democratic 
Party has not only a right but a duty to 
draw issues. Our party is one of youth and 
controversy. Out of both we draw the vigor 
and ‘the issues to go to the people and win 
elections. 

Our job in the Democratic Party is to 
fight bad public policy wherever we see it, 
no matter how popular the man behind the 
policy; to fight for good public policy—for 
the people if you will—whenever we have a 
chance to do so; and to write a record, a 
Democratic record, that every voter in the 
country can recognize that has the stamp 
‘““Made by the Democratic Party” clearly writ- 
ten on it, for all to see. 

For only on the basis of such a clear-cut 
record can we give the voters a clear-cut 
choice next year—a chance to express them- 
selves so clearly that neither the next Presi- 
dent of the United States, nor the 1961 Con- 
gress of the United States, can mistake the 
mandate. 





Ike’s Trip Abroad Best Way of Promoting 
- Our Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the leading newspapers in my 
congressional district, the Pontiac 
Press, ran a very interesting and infor- 
mative analysis about our President’s 
trip abroad. TI believe it is well for all 
of my colleagues to take heed of the 
words in this editorial and to realize the 
victories’ Which were 
achieved by this voyage to many lands. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Pontiac Press, Dec. 19, 1959] 
Ike's Trip Aproap Best WAY OF PROMOTING 

Our Goop WILL 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower has done 
this country a magnificent service in his trip 
abroad. 

It has been a “triumphal tour” and any 
lesser designation is inaccurate. The Presi- 
dent has comported himself in the very best 
traditions of his country. That friendly 
smile was always on display. In spite of the 
exhausive schedule, he conducted himself 
just as-180 million Americans wanted. 

He was a real star. 

The man was terrific. 

This Nation is fortunate to possess a titular 
ambassador that can spread good will so 
effectively. We have too much unjustified ill 
will. The world is filled with people that 
don’t believe it is unwise to “bite the hand 
that feeds you.” 

Whenever he spoke, the President said the 
right things. He was never arrogant or 
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pompous. And yet he never forgot that he 
was the head of the greatest nation on earth. 
A proper balance between these two is not 
always easy, but Eisenhower handled himself 
perfectly. 

On a trip such as this, there are always 
many places where advance plans cannot 
cover unexpected situations. All the diplo- 
mats in the world can't foresee the incidents 
that arise spontaneously. _ 

These separate the men from the boys. 

And Eisenhower never failed. 

Furthermore, the press accounts provided 
by the Associated Press, United Press Inter- 
national and Reuters are truthful and ac- 
curate. When Khrushchev traveled in the 
United States he received mixed receptions. 
Always the crowds were friendly and re- 
spectful, but at times they were notably 
lacking in great enthusiasm; and on oc- 
casions they were small. These facts were 
duly reported here. 

But it was different in Russia. The gov- 
ernment-controlled newspapers announced 
anew each day that their leader was “ 
by the greatest crowds in the history of the 
city.” Always “enthusiasm was at white 
heat” and always ole Khrushy was “cheered 
to the echo.” 

We report the truth here. 

The Government has no control. 

When Richard Nixon was in Central and 
South America, the crowds in some countries 
were enthusiastic, some lukewarm, some 
quietly ‘hostile and some actually bestial. 
The A-P. and U.P.I. reported precisely that. 
In a few instances natives actually spat on 
Nixon and this was immediately printed. 
That’s one of the basic differences between 
capitalism and communism. Under our sys- 
tem, the people hear the truth. Under com- 
munism, they learn what the Communist 
leaders decide. 

Eisenhower may well be the most popular 
man in the world. His receptions have been 
uniformly magnificent. Nation after nation 
has.actually “gone wild” over Ike. 

He’s a great representative. 

Our cause has been greatly advanced. 





The Gang-Up Against Williams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD an editorial appearing in 
the New Republic of November 16, 1959, 
by a member of the editorial staff enti- 
tled “The Gang-Up Against Williams.” 

The editorial follows: 

THE GANG-UP AGAINST WILLIAMS 
(By T. R. B., from Washington) 

The gang up against Mennen Williams in 
Michigan deserves to be studied. It is a 
classic example of political assassination by 
malapportionment. 

By any normal standard, Williams should 
now be a leading Democratic Presidential 
contender. He has been elected Governor 
six times in a formerly Republican bailiwick. 
But he is on hardly anybody’s Presidential 
list because a rotten borough State Senate— 
in which Republicans from jioned 
rural counties act like a petty House of 
Lords—have smeared him as a “New Deal 
spendthrift.” 
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Why is he called spendthrift? Because 
the big State is near bankruptcy. It is near 
bankruptcy, all right, but this is because the 
same Republican-packed senate refuses to 
vote appropriate taxes. 

Malapportionment is the rule in the State 
legislatures all over America. The'target is 
the cities; the cities are the suckers. Michi- 
gan rural legislators have gleefully used the 
weapon to knock off a Presidential candi- 
dacy. Study Michigan and see how it works. 

In Michigan, Democratic Wayne County 
(Detroit) has two-fifths of the State popu- 
lation; only one-fifth of the State senators. 
Other Michigan cities are massively short 
changed in the same way. The veto-wield- 
pe Republican senate is packed by conserva- 

ve farm counties. The cows outvote the 
people. Michigan has plenty of money. It 
is the sixth wealthiest State. It ranked 
fourth in tax revenues in the 1959 fiscal 
year. In Williams’ 10 years, expenditures 
have risen 88 percent—46th among 48 States. 
Only Maine and Illinois have risen less per- 
centagewise. This is an impressive record. 
Yet Michigan chronically faces financial dis- 
aster. Why? When Williams took office, he 
found the rural-minded Republicans had 
cozily to sluice five-sixths of the 
State’s sales taxes back, by law, to local-units 
of government. This aided farm counties, 
but threatened disaster to the State. The 
State had to have more funds. Michigan 
had no_personal income tax and light cor- 
porate taxes (even today its citizens pay less 
taxes than 30 other States). Williams pro- 
posed fiscal reforms, including graduated 
State income and new corporate taxes. The 
rotten borough GOP senate yelled “Socialist” 
and “Spendthrift” and fought him every step 
of the way. 

You must understand that you can have a 
Democratic landslide in Michigan and hardly 
touch the rigged senate. Republicans have 
controlled? the senate with one exception 
since 1919. (New Jersey has a rotten bor- 
ough senate, too, and Illinois, and State after 
State over the country, all wielding veto 
power and laughing at the big cities.) 
Finally, the Michigan Senate agreed to a 
so-called compromise. The constitution for- 
bids raising the sales tax above 3 percent, 
but the Upper Peninsula House of Lords 
graciously proposed salvaging the near-bank- 
rupt State by pushing through a use tax. 
Williams reluctantly went along, warning 
that the use tax, by whatever name called, 
was a patent subterfuge to violate the sales- 
tax 3-percent ceiling, and that the courts 
might object. 

Well, the courts have objected. They have 
junked the GOP use tax. That is the latest 
chapter in Michigan. The State is right back 
to normal again—near bankruptcy. And 
once more over the country conservative edi- 
torial writers are clucking their tongues 
sanctimoniously at New Deal spender “Soapy” 
Williams and his inflationary finances. Ho- 
hum, maybe the people are suckers after all. 
Or maybe—just maybe—-the Michigan Re- 
publicans have gone a step too far this 
time and given Governor Williams a boost 
upwards. 





People Helping People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11,1960 
Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, Navy 


Chief Murray E. Chase, of Haverhill, 
Mass., was a man dedicated to the serv- 
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ice of his country, and inspired by an 
ardent love for children and a strong 
desire to create greater friendship for 
the United States abroad. 

Chief Murray passed on at Christmas 
time but his memory and that of the 
generous crew of the U.8.S. Aucilla will 

,long live in the history of Barcelona, 
Spain, as the men who gave the Spanish 
children their first Christmas party. 

Back in 1955, Chase got an idea and 
then passed it on the men abroad his 
ship. In no time, the servicemen had 
chipped in 70,000 pesetas to provide a 
Christmas party, toys, schoolbooks, and 
complete outfit of clothing for over 100 
‘underprivileged children of the poor 
quarter of Barcelona. A dedicated man, 
Chase embarked on a more ambitious 
project—to raise funds for a new and 
badly needed school. His goal was 
$20,000 and only death halted his drive. 

On December 30, 1959, the Haverhill 
Gazette published the following appro- 
priate editorial and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include this article: 

FoREIGN AID 


Navy Chief Murray E. Chase believed in 
the kind of “foreign aid” that brought peo- 
ple together, working for one another in a 
common bond of interests. 

His story is familiar to most people of 
Greater Haverhill. A a Navy man in Spain 
several years ago, he became interested in 
the plight of the children in a poor section 
of Barcelona. With his shipmates from the 
USS. Aucilla, he set about raising money 
to build a new school. . 

As time passed and the school became a 
reality, the effort that had begun as just 
another charitable program became a per- 
sonal crusade to the man from Haverhill. 

The Spanish school was named the Stella 
Maris (Star of the Sea) and Chief Chase 
went on working in the children’s behalf 
long after his original commitment was dis- 
charged. He literally devoted years to rais- 
ing funds for the children and their school, 
carrying this endeavor all the way to Greater 
Haverhill. 

Only last July, after his discharge from 
the Navy as one of the country’s oldest 
chiefs, he returned to Barcelona at his own 
expense to turn over another $1,000 to the 
school. And when he died suddenly last 
week, at 64, he was planning still another 
trip to Spain. 

Chief Chase's dedication to a project con- 
ceived to improve the lot of a group of chil- 
dren in a foreign land earned for him a trib- 
ute read into the ConcrREssionaL REcorp by 
Congressman Wr1LL1aM H, Bates. 

And for all the rest of us, what he did, 
should stand as a rare example of people 
helping people, in a way all men can under- 
stand. 





Forty-first Anniversary of the 
* Independence of Latvia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert herewith 
in the Recorp a statement issued by the 
Latvian Association in Detroit in com- 
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memoration of the 4lst anniversary of 
the Independence of Latvia: 


STATEMENT 


The Latvian-Americans of Metropolitan 
Detroit, assembled at the Veterans’ Memo- 
rial Building on 15th day of November 1959 
to commemorate the 41st anniversary of in- 
dependence of the Republic of Latvia 
unanimously agreed to issue the following 
statement: 

“1. We wish to call to the attention of 
American people the continuance of the pat- 


tern of Communist obliteration of nations 


within the Soviet Union. Under the direc- 
tion of Nikita Khrushchev special efforts are 
being made to liquidate the smaller nation- 
alities. This is being done through a pro- 
gram of fiscal deportations, religious per- 
secution, economic exploitation, and other 
forms of nondemocratic actions. This pro- 
gram of annihilation of the Latvians, Es- 
tonians, and Lithuanians was highlighted 
in the report of the House Committee on 
Un-American activities issued recently. — 

“2. In view of the continued official rec- 
ognition of the Baltic States by the Amer- 
ican. people, the Latvian-Americans of De- 
troit vehemently urge the United States im- 
mediately. to protest the continuance of this 
Communist policy of national liquidation. 

“3. Regardless whether or not it is the in- 
tention of the American people to support 
or condonc these Soviet actions, the Latvians 
and other subjugated people behind the 
Iron Curtain see in the increased Soviet and 
American cultural, economical and political 
exchanges a weakening ofthe American re- 
solve to resist further infiltration by the 
Soviet-controlled Communists. Only a de- 
moralization of the continued resistance of 
the Latvians and other enslaved people can 
be expected. Such a demoralization will 
lead to a strengthening of the Soviet Union 
as a world power and deprive Americans of 
& major source of support. 

“4.In view of the impending Summit 
Conference, the Latvian-Americans of De- 
troit urge the President of the United States 
to broach the question of each nation of the 
world determining its own destiny. Perma- 
nent peace is possible only when each nation 
freely selects its own form of government. 

“5. The Latvian-Americans know from 
personal experience that peace at any price, 


including ‘life, liberty, and pursuit of hap-. 


Piness,’ is a mirage. It is the permanent 
enslavement of the human soul. 

“6. This statement is the expression of the 
entire Latvian-American community of Met- 
ropolitan Detroit and this assemblage di- 
rects that copies of this statement be sent 
to the President of the United States, Sec- 
retary of State, the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations, Secretary General of. the 
United Nations, Senators and Congressmen 
from Michigan, Governor of the State of 
Michigan, and mayor of the city of Detroit. 

“Done in Detroit, Mich., this 15th day of 
November A.D. 1959.” 





Governor Harriman Reports on Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO.* Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received from Averell Harriman, 
former Governor of the State of New 
York, with whom I worked as a State 
senator, a complimentary copy of his 
book entitled “Peace With Russia?” 
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With quizzical delight, I avidly read this 
stimulating report of Averell Harriman’s 
observations and reactions of his visit to 
Russia in the late spring of 1959. I 
highly recommend this book to my col- 
leagues and readers. 

Having returned this December from 
the Far East, where I visited the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, Bangkok, Okinawa, 
Formosa, and Japan, to study our de- 
fense posture and to explore the effect of 
our Public Law 480 program and the ef- 
fectiveness of our foreign-aid program, 
I took keen delight comparing Governor 
Harriman’s observations of Russia with 
mine of the Far East. I could not help 
but compare the attitudes toward Com- 
munist China with those currently held 
concerning Russia. In addition, I com- 
pared the misery of the awakening Far 
East, the struggle of the expleding popu- 
lation to obtain its daily bread, and to 
develop and expand an agrarian econ- 
omy, sometimes consisting of only a sin- 
gle commodity, with the struggle of the 
Russian people to achieve agricultural, 
industrial, technological, scientific, and 
educational skill as “Scoop” Harriman 
vividly reported. 

Throughout the world there is a grow- 
ing awareness that in this age of scien- 
tific achievement and agricultural plen- 
ty, that it is morally wrong for people to 


starve while bins are overflowing with © 


food. While the Russian people indi- 
cated to Governor Harriman that they 
passionately desired peace and friend- 
ship, the policies of the Communist Par- 
ty and its leaders consider any attempt 
to preserve freedom and to stop the on- 
ward drive of communism toward world 
domination as an act of aggression. 

Mr. Harriman answers many perplex- 
ing questions whose answers are vital. 
In this book ‘Peace With Russia?” will 
be found Governor Harriman’s answers 
and analyses of the following questions: 

Does Russia want war or peace? 

What public works lie beyond the 
Urals? 

How far has Khrushchev swung Com- 
munist policy away from Stalin’s goals? 

Will the Soviets run short of man- 
power, food, or disciplined citizens? 

Has Russia overtaken the United 
States in the scientific and educational 
field, and if so, why? 

Why does the expansion of the Soviet 
educational system hold out great 
promise for us? 

Are the Russian \people likely to re- 
volt against the Kremlin? 

Perhaps no living American knows 


Russia better than does Averell Harri-- 


man. Certainly no one has known 
Russia over as many years and has 
talked with its leaders at such crucial 
moments in the history as has Averell 
Harfiman. He visited Siberia in 1899 
‘vith his father. In 1926, while he was 
winding up a manganese concession in 
the Caucasus, he talked for 4 hours 
with Leon Trotsky. In 1941, President 
Roosevelt sent him to Moscow with Lord 
Beaverbrook to negotiate the first war- 
aid agreement with Stalin, and the next 
year he went back with Winston 
Churchill for the first of the momentous 
talks on strategy which led to the final 
defeat of Hitler’s Germany. From 1943 
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to 1946 he was Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, years in which he saw Stalin 
more often than did any other 
foreigner. 

In the spring of 1959 Governor Harri- 
man traveled for several weeks through- 
out Russia covering 18,000 miles, seeing 
parts of Central Asia and Siberia which 
no American had been allowed to visit 
previously. He also had a series of long 
conversations with Nikita Khrushchev, 
with leading Government officials and 
with hundreds of Soviet citizens and 
workers. 

Governor Harriman summarizes his 
observations and reactions after detail- 
ing many of them. The following are 
his words which are illuminating and 
provocative of serious thought: 

The information I gathered and the im- 
pressions I gained during my recent travels + 
in the Soviet Union and my conversations 
with its leaders have, I believe, several im- 
plications which may be helpful in the con- 
sideration of our future attitude toward the 
US.S.R. Here in brief are some of them. 

We can no longer afford to be deluded by 
myths or have our policies muddled by con- 
fusion about what is going on in the Soviet 
Union. We cannot find comfort in any idea 
that the Communist regime is going to be 
overthrown or converted to our own beliefs. 
For the foreseeable future the leaders in the 
Kremlin are going to be guided by their 
firm faith in the triumphal spread of their 
doctrine across the globe. For a long time to 
come we are going to face this threat every- 
where. 

On the other hand, I have never believed 
and do not believe now that war is inevitable 
in our struggle to thwart the march of com- 
munism. ‘Nor do I think that the present 
Soviet leaders will bring on war except by. 
miscalculation or mistake. 

But we must dismiss as a pleasant day- 
dream any thought of Mr. Khrushchey’s 
peaceful coexistence and apply ourselves to 
the challenge of ali-out competitive coexist- 
ence—competition for survival. The Krem- 
lin leaders cannot ‘be diverted from their 
primary goal of world revolution with a 
diplomacy of threats‘and ultimatums. Affir- 
mative action is called for. 

Our first and most important job, I be- 
lieve, is to maintain the vigor and vitality of 
our own social and economic system. We 
must speed up our economic growth to make 
the fullest use of our natural and human 
resources and to improve American life in 
all its aspects for all our citizens. . 

In the second ‘place, we must meet the 
challenge posed by Soviet advances in science 
by improving our own system of education 
and turning out enough qualified scientists 
and specialists to maintain our leadership in 
this field, but without for a moment sacri- 
ficing our aim of developing well- 
rounded, well-educated individuals. 

Until we have reached some agreement on 
arms limitations with foolproof controls we 
cannot even consider any relaxation of our 
effort to maintain our defenses and those of 
our allies, especially those of the North At- 
lantic Community. 

At the same time we must assert vigorous 
and imaginative leadership to make the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization not only 
a strong military alliance but also a united 
and productive Community which combines 
our resources for the social and economic ad- 
vancement of its members and the free 
world. 

We must also meet the challenge Khru- 
shchev has posed in the underdeveloped 
countries by assisting them more effectively 
and consistently to ‘build their own eco- 
nomies in freedom. And we must also share 
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our political experience and our cal 
advances with them so that their political 
and social d t will keep pace with 
the industrial growth and help them to find 
solutions to the serious problems which that 
growth inevitably creates. 

We cannot permit our dealings with the 
Soviet Union itself, amy more than our de- 
mestic problems or our relations with our 
allies, to become fixed, rigid, or inactive. 
The Soviet Union is not a static society. Its 
Communist leaders are constantly subject to 
pressure both economic and social. 

I believe that they are playing a losing 
game in their efforts to maintain thought 
control. Their old dream of creating a p2w 
Soviet man thoroughly indoctrinated with 
Communist ideology has definitely failed. 
And Khrushchev, I am convinced, is finding 
it increasingly difficult to maintain thought 
control without the police control of Stalin 
which he has abandoned. 

I do not believe that radical changes will 
take place overnight, but I think that the 
people’s justifiable demands for a greater 
share in the fruits of the Soviet economy 
will one day substantially modify the em- 
phasis which the Soviet Government, has 
placed on its intense efforts for world Com- 
munism, now held to with such fanatical 
insistence by the present rulers. I also be- 
lieve that the demand for greater freedom 
is inherent in all peoples and that it too 
will make itself felt as the immediate de- 
mand for more material needs is met. 


These and other pressures will, I think, 
open up new possibilities for restraining ‘the 
militancy of the Communist regime. I be- 
lieve therefore that we should ceaselessly 
probe every possible avenue of approach to 
agreements with the Soviet Union rather 
than reject out of hand every proposal its 
Government makes. 

To increase the pressures on the Kremlin 
we should encourage the legitimate aspira- 
“ tions of the Soviet people for peace, freedom, 
and a reasonable living standard, by multi- 
plying our efforts to break down the barriers 
to communications through exchange both 
of people and of information. We should 
not only encourage American tourists to visit 
the Soviet Union but we should urge Soviet 
tourists in equal numbers to visit us. We 
should expand the exchange of students, 
teachers, scientists, and others and encour- 
age the Soviet Union to participate in con- 
tinuing international scientific and social re- 
search. The contacts established during the 
International Geophysical Year should not 
be allowed to die but should be strengthened 
by continuing association in similar fields, 
such as worldwide meteorology, oceanogra- 
phy, and the problems of outer space. We 
should also try t6 induce the Soviets to be- 
come permanent participating members of 
international organizations in the fields of 
medicine and education. 

Take the case of President Eisenhower's 
trip to the Soviet Union, It is certain to 
convince some Russians that it is unthink- 
able that America would ever start a war. 
It will lead countless others at least to be- 
gin to doubt the accuracy of their govern- 
ment’s propaganda agaimst us. This will in- 
crease the popular pressure on the Krem- 
lin for a return to the friendly relations 
which existed with us during the war 
which the Russian people crave so deep 

Though Khrushchev has not abandoned 
the traditional technique of international 
communism, he has now made us a new 
challenge in a realm we know something 
about, He has said he will overwhelm us by 
creating an economic and social system so 
successful that other countries will have to 
follow it. Here is a field in which Amer- 
icans have excelled for generations. We can 
only wélcome the challenge and spare none 
of our native genius in meeting it. 
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The challenge is not alone in the field of 
economic but in all aspects of our 
social life. It is in education, public health, 
and human rights. It is also in the prob- 
lems of our-rapidly growing metropolitan 
areas—housing, mass transportation, parks 
and playgrounds, and many others. Many 
of these tasks require public planning and 
. investment. They are tasks we would ac- 
cept without the spur of the Soviet Union, 
but now when they involve our survival in 
freedom, they demand national action. 

For my part I have no doubt that in our 
free institutions we have a wealth of initia- 
tive and creative talent to meet these chal- 
lenges which no totalitarian society can 
muster. 





Extension of Rural Library Services Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11,1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing a bill to extend the Library 
Services Act of 1956 for a period of 5 
years, and to make certain technical 
amendments which will not change the 
effect of the act, but which will, rather, 
simply take cognizance of the admission 
of the States of Alaska and Hawaii into 
the Union, and to leave in abeyance until 
the Congress has before it the results of 
the 1960 decennial census, certain policy 
decisions in regard to the communities 
covered by the act, as extended. , 

Let me briefly explain the purpose of 
my bill. The Library Services Act, as 
passed by this Congress in 1956, provided 
for a program of grants-in-aid to the 
States to stimulate and assist in the pro- 
vision of Library services to the residents 
of rural communities. Under the original 
act, $7,500,000 per year was authorized 
to be appropriated, to be divided among 
the States wishing to participate on the 
basis of a formula recognizing the State’s 
share of the rural population of the Na- 
tion as the major factor. The original 
act further provided that no community 
with a population of more than 10,000 
would be eligible for assistance under the 
act. 

Generally speaking, the first 4 years of 
this act’s history have justified the high 
hopes those of us who originally spon- 
sored it had for its effect upon the spread 
of library services to rural communities. 

Forty-nine of the fifty States are now 
participating in this act, and these States 
have all increased their rural library 
services programs, not only to the degree 
made possible by the allocation of Fed- 
eral funds, but out of their own re- 
sources, with the Federal funds serving 
largely as stimuli, and as a symbol of the 
national interest in this matter. 

State activities in aiding public li- 
braries have increased by 54 percent in 
the 4 years of the life of this act. Thirty 
million Americans living in rural com- 
munities now have library services avail- 
able to them which were either not avail- 
able at all, or not to the present degree, 
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as a result of the working of the act. 
Sixty-five counties and an equal number 
of New England towns, which formerly 
had no library service, are now receiving 
such service. Two hundred new book- 
mobiles are in service under the Library 
Services Act. Two hundred and eighty 
separate projects were included in the 
State plans for 1959. Over 5 million 
books and other informational materials 
have been added to the library resources 
of rural communities. 

This much has been done, Mr. Speak- 
er, under the Library Services Act in its 
first 4 years of operation. But, it should 
be pointed out, this is only an indication 
of what could have been done, if the act 
had been allowed to operate at its fullest. 
The Congress has not been reluctant 
to appropriate funds for this program, 
but the Budget Bureau has seen fit, here, 
as in so many other areas, to pursue its 
standard policy of penny wisdom and 
dollar folly. In the 4 years of the act’s 
history, a total of $30 million could have 
been appropriated, under the authorizing 
legislation. But in no one-of those years 
was the full amount requested or appro- 
priated. In fiscal 1957, $2,050,000 was 
appropriated; in fiscal 1958, $5 million; 
and in the last 2 fiscal years, $6 million 
each. As a result of action taken by the 
Congress, allocations to States were made 
on the basis of the full authorization in 
the last fiscal year, but the growing 
needs of our rural libraries might well 
have come much closer to fulfillment, 
had the full amount been available 
through the appropriation process each 
year. It is too soon to tell what funds 
will be available in the fiscal 1961 budget, 
which will be the last appropriation un- 
der the initial authorization. But so far, 
only 63 percent of the total funds au- 
thorized have actually been appropri- 
ated, and even if the full amount is re- 
quested and appropriated next year, 
nearly $11 million of authorized funds 
will have been denied this important and 
profitable program. 

The amendments contained in the 
body of my bill, Mr. Speaker, are simple, 
and do not change the policy of the 
original act. ‘The first subsection sim- 
ply extend the life of the act for an addi- 
tional 5 years. Subsections (b) and (c) 
make technical amendments reflecting 
the fact that Hawaii and Alaska have 
been admitted to the Union and are al- 
ready subsumed under the term “State.” 
The final subsection, in effect, freezes the 
present coverage of the act. Under the 
present act, no assistance can be ex- 
tended to a community with a popula- 
tion of more than 10,000. The Depart- 
ment, in issuing its regulations has 
taken the 1950 decennial census as its 
guide. The extension bill retains the 
1950 census as the guide for eligibility. 
In this way, the communities now being 
served will continue to be eligible; none 
will suddenly be excluded from the act 
by population growth reflected in the 
1960 census. 

Mr. Speaker, the Rural Library Serv- 
ices Act is not the most extensive or the 
most costly of the Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. But this program is surely 
one of the most rewarding, one of the 
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most encouraging, and one of the most 
productive of the educational grant pro- 
grams. The experience we have had in 
the first 4 years surely augurs well for 
what can be accomplished in the next 
half decade, as library doors swing open 
for more and more of our people. 





Flag Presentation Program at - Mark 
Twain School, Lynwood, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present to 
you and to all my other distinguished 
colleagues in this great legislative body 
the contents of a most remarkable and 
appropriate flag presentation program 
which was presented in the auditorium 
of Mark Twain Elementary School, Lyn- 
wood, Los Angeles County, Calif. I had 
the privilege and great pleasure of at- 
tending this program. 

Mr. Speaker, I felt that the text of the 
program and its outline could well be of 
considerable value to many, many simi- 
lar student bodies in our beloved Nation, 
and suggested to the school authorities 
that I would consider it a privilege to 
ask. unanimous consent to place it in the 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that you and 
many other colleagues join with me in 
complimenting the students and their 
instructors on the production of this 
original and significant program with its 
unique presentation of the history of our 
United States as relates to the history 
and development of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

The feature of this program which 
was appraised by me as most attractive 
and most valuable in the experiences of 
the dozens of students who participated 
was the fact that the students them- 
selves actually put together and created 
the respective replicas of the flags which 
they presented as part of the derivative 
history showing the development of the 
flag of the United States of America as 
it is today. It was a most magnificent 
tribute to the creative imagination and 
ability of these several dozen students, 
each of which personally brought to the 
platform his or her flag thus created by 
their handiwork. The program follows: 
FLAG PRESENTATION PROGRAM, MARK TWAIN 

ScHOOL, LyNWwoop, CALIF., OcToBER 9, 1959 

Entrance of students and audience; rec- 
ords by Lyle Harbaugh. 

Call to order and welcome: Linn Kogut, 
president of student council. 

Parade of flags: Presidents of classes. 

Pledge of allegiance: Audience, led by Judy 
Wilson, vice president, 

*“America”:; Audience, led by Mrs. Coffman; 
accompanied by Mrs. Bostrom. 
History of the Flag: Sixth grade class, 
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Presentation of the 49-Star Flag: Con- 
gressman DOYLE, 

_ Student acceptance: Mike Caples, assisted 
by Hillary Barsky, Rodney Henke, and Deb- 
orah Cosman. 

School and district acceptance: Mrs. Amy 
Sherlock, principal of Mark Twain School, 
Dr. Robert McCaughin, superintendent of 
Lynwood schools. 

School song: Audience. 

Adjournment: Linn Kogut. 

Retirement of audience and students under 
direction of teachers and safeties. 

American history is being made right be- 
fore our eyes. We need a new star in our 
flag now, the 49th, to represent the new- 
est—and by far the biggest—of all States 
in the Union we call the United States of 
America. Our present flags with only 48 
stars can soon be carefully wrapped and put 
away as precious heirldoms for our chil- 
dren’s children. 

The history of our country from its earli- 
est times is woven into the pattern of our 
flag. Each star and every stripe represents 
a story of bitter struggle and work, of blood- 
shed, despair and eventual triumph. Yet 
how many of us know the real history of 
our flag’s origin? What made Congress 
choose it? Why red, white, and blue? 
Why stars? Why stripes? 

Our flag stands for the hard work and 
sacrifice of millions of Americans who have 
helped to make United States great. It 
stands for the people today who are keeping 
its honor bright. But our flag did not come 
into existence overnight. ‘t took many years 
te.develop to the Old Glory we know today. 
Now the flag is changing to keep pace with 
new States—Alaska this year—and soon 
Hawaii, as they add their star to our field 
of blue. 

When the War of Independence began in 
1775, several new flags were used. Some of 
the flags used were the Pine Tree flag of 
New England. The Snake flag which said 
“Don’t Tread on Me.” The flag most gen- 
erally used however, both on land and sea, 
was the Cambridge or Grand Union flag. 
This. was the first time that 13 red and 
white stripes were used. This flag had the 
Union Jack of England in the upper left 
corner. This flag was in generai use for a 
year and a half. 

The people geeded a national flag to sym- 
bolize their unity and independence. On 
June 14, 1777, after deliberation by a com- 
mittee of which George Washington was a 
member, the Congress adopted the following 
resolution: “Resolved, That the flag of the 
United States be 13 stripes, alternate red and 
white, that the union be 13 stars white in a 
blue field representing a new constellation. 
Our first flag was most likely made by Betsy 
Ross of Philadelphia according to instruc- 
tions given to her by George Washington. 
Betsy Ross was responsible for the idea of 
using a five-pointed star instead of a six- 
pointed one. However the story about Betsy 
Ross cannot be proved nor disproved. 

The resolution made by Congress did not 
say how the stars were to be arranged, so 
our men fought the War of Independence 
under different flags. The Horse Shoe Flag 
and the Circle Flag were two of the arrange- 
ments. 

Another legend is the quote from George 
Washington’s salute to the flag concerning 
the meaning of the colors used in the flag. 
He said, “We take the stars and blue union 
from Heaven, the red from our mother 
country, separating it by white stripes, thus 
showing we have separated from her, and 
the white stripes shall go down to posterity 
representing liberty.” In 1782 the Depart- 
ment of State said the colors have these 
meanings: 

Red stands for hardiness and courage. 

White is the symbol of purity and inno- 
ence, 
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Biue is the color of bigilance, paRperernees, 
and justice. 

As new States were added to the union, 
additional stars and stripes were added. 
This made a 15 stripe and 15 star flag. Soon 
Congress could see that this would make the 
flag too large. This was the flag that “Star 
Spangled Banner’”’—-which Francis Scott Key 
wrote about at the attack on Fort McHenry 
in 1814. In 1818, Congress decided that the 
flag would be 13 stripes to represent the 
original 13 colonies of the United States, 
but that as each new State was admitted 
to the Union, a new and additional star 
would be added to our field of blue. As each 
new State entered the Union, the arrange- 
ment of the Union was different. Some of 
these arrangements were the 24 star “Old 
Glory of 1831,” the 29-star flag of 1845 which 
was carried.in the Mexican War. In 1861 at 
the beginning of the Civil War, the flag con- 
tained 36 stars. During this time, the Con- 
federate States had a different flag, and our 
country was divided. At the close of the 
war, we knew that our country was “one and 
inseparable”. By 1898 there were 45 stars 
in our flag. With the admission of Arizona 
in 1912 the flag contained the 48 stars as we 
know it now. 

Many people assign positions of stars and 
stripes, according to the date the State en- 
tered the union. There is no legal basis for 
this belief, however, many States like to be- 
lieve that their own star is on the flag. We 
will build the flag of 48 stars showing this 
arrangement. 

First the flag has a flagpole or flagstaff. 

The main part of the flag is the field, 
with the union of blue. Our field is com- 
posed of 13 alternate red and white stripes 
representing the Thirteen Original. Colonies. 
Each also has a star. 

. Delaware (red). 

. Pennsylvania (white). 
. New Jersey (red). 
Georgia (white). 
Connecticut (red). ~ 
. Massachusetts (white). 
. Maryland (red). 

. South Carolina (white). 
New Hampshire (red). 
10. Virginia (white). 

11. New York (red). 

12. North Carolina (white). 
13. Rhode Island (red). 
The other states entered in this order: 
14. Vermont—1791 

15. Kentucky—1792 

16. Fennessee—1796 

17. Ohio—1803 

18. Louisiana—1812 

19. Indiana—1816 

20. Mississippi—1817 

21. Illinois—1818 

22. Alabama—1819 

23. Maine—1820 ‘ 

24. Missouri—1821 

25. Arkansas—1836 

26. Michigan—1837 

27. Florida—1845 

28. Texas—1845 

29. Iowa—1846 

30. Wisconsin—1848 \ 
31. California—1850 

32. Minnesota—1858 

33. Oregon—1859 

34. Kansas—1861 

35. West Virginia—1863 
36. Nevada—~1864 

37. Nebraska—1867 

38. Colorado—1876 

39. North Dakota—1889 
40. South Dakota—1889 
41. Montana—1889 

42. Washington—1889 

43. Idaho—1890 

44. Wyoming—1890 

45. Utah—1896 

46. Oklahoma—1907 

47. New Mexico—1912 

48. Arizona—1912 
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This is our flag of our childhood that we 
are familiar with. Now, Congressman DoYLz, 
our Congressman, we have traced the past 
history of our flag. You have had a part in 
the making of history as our 49th State of 
Alaska was admitted to the Union. Will you 
tell us about it and, of course, we are anxious 
to see the new 49-star flag. 

Congressman Doyte. 





Transportation Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Montana, as well as many other 
Western States, depend to a very great 
extent on the airlines, the railroads, and 
the bus companies to provide fast and 
dependable transportation between our 
cities which are separated by great dis- 
tances. For more than 15 years our cit- 
izens have been taxed every time they 
used these vitally necessary common 
carrier facilities. At present this trans- 
portation tax is 10 percent but by virtue 
of the passage of Public Law 86-75 in 
the last session of Congress, beginning 
July 1, 1960, this tax will be reduced to 
5 percent. 

I was very pleased with this progress 
but I sincerely feel that during this ses- 
sion we must abolish the remaining 5 
percent. What was the original purpose 
of this tax? Certainly the raising of 
wartime revenue was one consideration, 
but the primary purpose was to discour- 
age nonessential travel during the emer- 
gency thereby freeing our facilities for 
military and defense use. 

I feel that it is self-evident that this 
purpose no longer exists. On the con- 
trary, one of the paramount objectives 
of our national transportation policy is 
to foster and encourage travel to 
strengthen our transportation com- 
panies. 

Only by increased passenger patra 
age can the airlines carry out the mas- 
sive jet conversion that is presently un- 
derway and for which over $24 billion 
of capital investment is committed. The 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has urged the repeal of this tax . 
on the ground that it deters travel and 
depresses airline revenue. 

Similarly, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has urged repeal because 
“the tax on passenger travel tends 
to discourage the public from 
using common carriers, it thereby ag- 
gravates the ever-mounting passenger 
deficit.” —ICC Docket No. 31954, page 70. 
We all know the plight of the railroad © 
passenger operation and we all know 
that the only real answer is more pas- 
senger revenue. ‘ 

The bus situation is no different. The 
number of inter-city busline conipanies 
declined from 2,858 in 1950 to 1,700 in 
1957; revenue passengers declined from 
815 million to 516 million; and busline 
employees declined from 66,570 to 52,900 
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during the same period.—Bureau of 
Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
- United States, 1958, page 571. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that continua- 
tion of a 5 percent excise tax designed 
to discourage travel is against the na- 
tional interest and extremely unwise. 
As the ICC stated in the Railroad Pas- 
senger Train Deficit Case: 

In strongly urging that the Congress take 
action to repeal the-tax outright, we are not 
unaware of the efforts which various mem- 
bers of the Congress have made and are 
presently making in this regard. We are 
also not unmindful of the revenue needs of 
the Government. We are, however, con- 
vinced that any possible loss of revenue 
would be more than offset by the public in- 
terest in strengthening and preserving a 
transportation system capable of meeting 
adequately the country’s need for service 
both in peacetime and during emergencies 
in conformity with the national transporta- 
tion policy as declared by the Congress. 
(p. 70). 


f 

I realize that any proposed legislation 
which would eliminate a source of Fed- 
eral revenue should be subjected to close 
scrutiny. However, Iam convinced that 
repeal of the remaining 5 percent tax 
will not result in any substantial net loss 
of revenue. 

It is widely recognized that the some 
$110 million gross that the fact that a 
high proportion of common carriage 
travel is business in nature and the 
amount of transportation tax paid is 
taken as a corporate income tax 
deduction. 

In addition, an offset would result if 
the tax were removed by virtue of in- 
creased taxable income resulting from 
increased travel once the deterrent tax 
is removed. ~ 

In the airline industry the Federal 
government pays some $60 million in 
subsidy per year to make up operating 
losses of local service and helicopter 
companies. Yet this tax discourages 
Passengers from traveling on these 
carriers. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, it appears that 
on the merits no one can justify this tax 
and everyone agrees it is harmful and 
outdated. The only question is whether 
we should sacrifice a revenue source. 
But even on this score it appears clear 
that the net yield is not substantial and 
would probably be more than offset by 
increased corporate income taxes and by 
subsidy savings. 





The Late Honorable Richard M. 


Simpson 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the other Members of Congress in 
expressing the loss that we all feel with 
the passing of our colleague, Hon. Ricu- 
ARD M. SIMPson. 
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In my brief association with him, I 
was impressed by his: tremendous polit- 
ical courage and the strength of his con- 
victions. His intense loyalty to the 
Republican Party, his stalwart conserva- 
tive convictions and his personal desire 
to give the best possible representation 
to the people of his district were appar- 
ent in all his actions. His leadership will 
be missed by those of us who looked to 
‘him for counsel and inspiration. 

I extend to Mrs. Simpson and their 
family my sincere sympathy. 





Twentieth Anniversary of Glen Arden, Md. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in the REcorp a re- 
cent address made by a most distin- 
guished Marylander and my constituent, 
Mr. David Hume. 

Mr. Hume delivered his address on the 
occasion of the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the town of Glen Arden, Md. 
In view of the despicable swastica paint- 
ing and allied desecrations and preju- 
dices plaguing the world today, I feel 
that his Glen Arden address is particu- 
larly timely and appropriate. 

The town of Glen Arden has earned 
for itself the admiration of all of us who 
have come to know its many fine accom- 
plishments. This Negro community has 
turned a veritable wilderness into a town 
of which each resident is justifiably 
proud. Very little assistance has been 
accepted by the townspeople, although 
offers have been numerous. 

The speech follows: 

Appress By Davin HuME, GLEN ARDEN, MD., 
20TH ANNIVERSARY 

I am grateful for the honor you accord 
me by your invitation to speak tonight on 
this 20th birthday of Glen Arden. 

In a legal sense, you are short just one 
year of coming of age—21l—but no one in 
his right mind would contend that as a 
community you have not already demon- 
strated wisdom and a maturity far beyond 
the legal requirements. 

I address you tonight more in my capacity 
as a neighbor than as a politician. And I am 
not unmindful of what Jonathan Swift once 
said: And he gave it for his opinion that 
whoever could make two ears of corn or two 
blades of grass to grow upon a spot of 
ground where only one grew before would de- 
serve better of mankind and do more essen- 
tial service to his country than the whole 
race of politicians put together. 

Anniversaries, you know, and particularly 
anniversaries following periods of success, 
are joyous occasions. They are opportuni- 
ties, too, for looking back and being thank- 
ful for the events that have made them 
possible. 

Last Saturday, I had the opportunity to 
act for Governor Tawes in accepting the 
John Hanson memorial for the State of 
Maryland from the Vasa Order, a Swedish- 
American organization. It came as a sur- 
prise to me, in searching the history of John 
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Hanson for the acceptance address I was to 
make, to learn that this man, who was the 
first President of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, was of Swedish descent. 

And I could not help but feel again the 
great personal debt I owed to this man and 
the many others from other lands who had 
come here and, for the sake of freedom and 
making a world of their own, had fought so 
bravely and worked so hard for our 
independence. 

In the course of the ceremony at the John 
Hanson memorial dedication, there were folk 
dances by young children dressed in Swed- 
ish costumes and there were words of grati- 
tude directed to the Swedish people. 

As a result of my attendance at that 
ceremony, I believe I will always feel grate- 
ful whenever Sweden or the Swedish people 
are mentioned. 

But in looking up the history of Hanson, 
a strange thing happenend—coincidence, if 
you will—when I turned to the name of 
Hensen, Matthew, arctic explorer with Peary 
in the discovery of the North Pole. I recalled 
that history of this great man, a native of 
Charles County—born just a few miles from 
here—and I remembered that Matthew Hen- 
son had made his mark in world history 
just 50 years ago—April 6, 1909, to be exact. 
The story came back to me and I could 
visualize Peary and Henson—after 18 years 
and making their sixth try for the North 
Pole. In the terrible winds and awful cold 
which surrounded them, these men, along 
with four Eskimos, were the first to accom- 
plish what the world still hails as one of 
the greatest peaks in the history of explora- 
tion, reaching the northernmost limit of the 
earth. They did what men had been unable 
to do before. And in so doing, they gave 
to the United States a legal claim to the vast 
Arctic. 

Neither the Russians nor anyone else 
measured up to these two men, and we were 
first, in our rightful place. 

Though the history of this great act is 
one we must never forget, what impressed 
me most was this one fact: neither Peary 
nor Herison could have done this alone or 
without each other. They accomplished 
what men had been unable to accomplish 
before by combining their strength and their 
intelligence and their faith and their vision. 

And as I said a little prayer of thanks to 
Hanson of Southern Maryland, a Swede, I 
now had another prayer of gratitude to 
Matthew Henson of Southern Maryland, a 
Negro. 

It may be that moralizing on history is a 
useless pastime, but how refreshing it is in 
a world which has seen all too much bigotry 
and hatred to see written indelibly on the 
pages of history just what happens when 
men can rise to the spiritual greatness a 
divine providence intended for them. 

It is with the spirit of Henson strong upon 
me that I congratulate you tonight on con- 
quering the many problems you have had 
in the development of your community. In 
the past 20 years of our lives, we have gone 
through a great world war in which the 
forces of bigotry and human slavery were 
beaten back by flesh of our flesh and blood 
of our blood; we have fought a war in Korea 
that the great sacrifice might not have been 
in vain; we have been through the less 
dramatic but equally demanding ups and 
downs of a cold war. 

We have faced these problems and we have 
come through them. Now we have other 
problems, problems that concern us all. I 
refer to the problems of maintaining peace; 
of furthering education; of making ends 
meet in a period of inflation; of making 
mortgage payments on our homes; of pay- 
ing for the groceries; of paying for clothes 
for our families; of meeting payments on the 
car and television set; of everyday living. 
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By working together—by working one for 
the other—by honoring the past and working 
for the future which prom such greatness 
to the stout of heart, we conquer not 
only these problems but any others which 
may arise. 

This has been our salvation in the past. 
This must be our lifeline to the future. 





The Situation in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter and the 
enclosed text of an aide-memoire of the 
Hungarian Committee to the Secretary 
General of the United Nations regarding 
the present situation in Hungary and Sir 
Leslie Munro’s report in that connection: 


HUNGARIAN COMMITTEE, 
New York, N.Y., November 3, 1959. 
Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: May I have the honor to enclosé 
an aide-memoire of the Hungarian Commit- 
tee addressed to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld. 

Sincerely yours, 
Msgr. BELA VARGA, 
Former President of the Hungarian 
Parliament, Chairman of _ the 
Hungarian Committee. 
: Mr. Ferenc Nacy, 
Former Prime Minister of Hungary, 
Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, 


THE SITUATION IN HUNGARY 


The Hungarian Committee respectifully 
submits the following aide-memoire to the 
Secretary of the United Nations: 

1. On December 13, 1958, the United 
Nations General Assembly adopted by a vote 
of 54 to 10 the 37-power resolution on the 
situation in Hungary. The resolution in- 
cluded the stipulation that the United Na- 
tions “will continue to be seized of the situa- 
tion in Hungary in view of the fact that the 
Government of the U.S.8.R. and the present 
authorities in Hungary are disregarding the 
resolutions of the General Assembly.” 

The resolution also appointed Sir Leslie 
Munro to report on “significant develop- 
ments relating to the implementations of 
the resolutions of the General Assembly on 
Hungary,” and requested the Secretary Gen- 
eral to provide the “necessary facilities [to 
assist Sir Leslie Munro in the performance 
of his duties].” 

2. Although this resolution was passed al- 
most a year ago no report from Sir Leslie 
Munro has been forthcoming. In addition, 
the item on the situation in Hungary is not 
included in the present agenda of the 14th 
session of the United Nations General As- 
sembly. 

3. In the meantime terror in Hungary con- 
tinues. According to reliable informations: 

Thirty-six young freedom fighters were 
tried and executed secretly shortly before the 
opening of the 14th session of the General 
Assembly. During the first 10 months of 
1959, more than 200 patriots were executed, 
among them many youngsters. At present 
more than a hundred political prisoners are 
in the death cells in the Communist Hun- 
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garian prisons, among them young freedom 
fighters, awaiting execution. 

In the first 3 months of 1959, 200,000 in- 
dependent peasants were forced into kol- 
khozes against their will. The Communist 
regime set up special commandoes of party 
functionaries, workers’ militia members, and 
secret policemen to intimidate the villages; 
many peasants committed suicide in their 
despair. 

After the abolition of the workers’ coun- 
ceils, which represented the true feelings and 
aspirations of the Hungarian workers, work 
norms were tightened. 

Churches came under full control of the 
Communist state in 1959. Autonomy of the 
churches was abolished with brutal inter- 
ference in their affairs. The present situa- 
tion is characterized by the total limitation 
of priest activities, the education of young 
priests in the seminaries and intolerance in 
religious freedom. 

Literary and artistic life is under strictest 
supervision. The regime recently introduced 
its instrumental control through the reor- 
ganization of the Hungarian Writers’ Feder- 
ation with complete denial of the freedom of 
expression, 

Remnants of professional freedoms were 
destroyed by putting ban on private practice 
of lawyers and physicians. 

Discriminatory measures were extended 
onto the participants in the Revolution and 
freedom fight in the field of education, social 
security and old age pension. 

4. The Secretary General, at the press con- 
ference of the United Nations Correspon- 
dents’ Association on September 10, 1959, 
said he thought it a “good constitutional 
law that the Special Representative [Sir Les- 
lie Munro] would be entitled to introduce a 
report.” 

5. The Hungarian Committee has reasons 
to believe that recent development in Hun- 
gary are of sufficient importance to warrant 
the presenjation of Sir Leslie Munro’s report 
to the Un Nations General Assembly. 

6. The plight of the Hungarian people 
should not be forgotten. The Hungarian 
Committee respectfully asks the Secretary 
General to facilitate the presentation of Sir 
Leslie Munro’s report personally to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations at the 
earliest possible time. 

New York, N.Y. November 3, 1959. 


—_— 


THE HUNGARIAN COMMITTEE 


The Hungarian Committee is an exile po- 
litical organization embracing the postwar 
democratic Hungarian political personali- 
ties and the representatives of the 1956 revo- 
lutionaries and freedom fighters. The pur- 
pose of the committee is to work for the 
independence of Hungary and for the res- 
toration of the freedom of the Hungarian 
people. 

Chairman: Msgr. Béla Varga, President of 
the Hungarian Parliament, 1946-47. 

Vice chairman: Jozsef Kévago, mayor of 
Budapest, 1947-47, reelected during the revo- 
lution in 1956. 


Members: Jozsef “ Adojén, Member of 
Parliament, 1945-48;. Pal Auer, Hungarian 
Minister to France, 1946-47; Istvan Baran- 
kovics, Member of Parliament, 1947-49, sec- 
retary-general, Democratic People’s Party; 
Lajos Hajdu-Németh, Member of Parliament 
1945-47, leader, Christian Democratic Union; 
Pal Jonas, chairman of the Petéfi Circle; 
Béla Kirdly, major general, Commander of 
the Hungarian National Guard during the 
revolution; Sandor Kiss, Member of Parlia- 
ment, 1945-46, director of the Hungarian 
Peasant Association; Imre Kovacs, writer; 
Ferenc Nagy, Prime Minister of Hungary, 
1946-47; Zoltan Pfeiffer, Member of Parlia- 
ment 1945-47, Under Secretary of State for 
Justice 1946-47; P4l Szabo, Member of Parlia- 
ment 1945-48, Under Secretary of State of 
Public Welfare 1946-47; Laszlo Varga, Mem- 
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ber of Parliament 1947-48; Ferenc VA&li, pro- 
fessor of international law; Ferenc Vidovics, 
Governor of the County of Smogy 1945-46, 
Member of Parliament. 

Headquarters and central offices of the 
Hungarian Committee: 125 East 72d Street, 
New York, N-Y., U.S.A. 
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Address by Former-President Harry S, 
Truman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr..SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the Young Democratic Clubs of America 
held their national biennial convention 
in Toledo, Ohio, on November 17 to 20 
this year and concluded it with a ban- 
quet on the evening of the 20th. Former 
President Harry S. Truman, showing the 
interest he always does in young people, 
accepted an invitation to address the 
concluding banquet and made ol 
of his forthright speeches. So that those 
who were not among the 2,000 delegates 
in attendance may have an opportunity 
to digest his statements, under unani- 
mous consent, I include it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
States Harry S. TRUMAN DELIVERED AT THE 
NaTIONAL CONVENTION OF THE ‘YOUNG 
Democratic CLUBS OF AMERICA, TOLEDO, 
OunIO, ON NOVEMBER 21, 1959 


As Democrats I know you won’t mind if 
a former Democratic President begins his 
talk to you on a personal note. It has been 
very trying for me during the past years to 
see what has been going on in Washington, 

But I am not going to try your patience 
by reciting a long list of the things that 
have been done to divert and reverse the for- 
ward march of the general- welfare of our 
people as charted in the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal. I would rather talk to you about 
the future—about our future as a party and 
cur future as a Nation. If I do touch on 
the past from time to time, it is only for 
tne purpose of reminding all of us how criti- 
cally important it is to have a Democrat 
again in the White House. 


Of course I am a partisan Democrat and 
naturally prefer a Democrat. But partisan- 
ship alone is not a good enough reason for 
these times. 

The man we must find for 1960 must be 
a man not only with a sense of history, but 
with a vision of the future. He must be a 
man with the ability to lead. He must be 
a@ man with the capacity to make bold de- 
cisions. 

We need this kind of a man, because we 
are living in a world trying to find its way 
through revolution in science and in govern- 
ment, through the birth of new nations and 
the search for new freedoms. We need a 
man who understands the problems and 
needs of exploding populations, We need 
@ man to explore new ideas and methods to 
improve the welfare of our own. people. 

We ought to have no patience with men 
who are content to let well enough alone. 
We cannot stand still or slow down for the 
unimaginative, for the privileged, or for the 
timid. 





That's real liberalism. 

these” phony liberals where 
they were in 1948 when we waged the now 
battle for civil rights, when we 
battle for the saving of national 
resources, when we waged the battle for bet- 
ter homes. Where were they? 

The only party that has produced real 
liberals who have made contributions to the 
welfare of the greatest number of our people 
has been the Democratic Party. This is why 
we must put a Democrat in the White House 
And I intend to do my very best 
help find him. 

a President who has a sense of 
role in the world today and who is not 


designed to help nations achieve 
development of their resources. It 
point 4 because it was the 
point in the inaugural message of 
1949. Instead of enlarging this program, 
the Republican administration did nothing 
mark time with it. What was 
an even bolder application and 
development of this idea. While we stood 
world did not. And unless there 

is a wiser application and expansion of this 
program of enlightened assistance, some na- 
oo oe may be tempted to turn to Communist 


We need a man in the White House who 


But a great many of our people are not 
yet getting the full benefits of our national 
prosperity in many . These are ade- 
quate housing, hospitals and medical care 
on a basis that the ordinary man can pay. 
We need more schools and better schools. 


We need opportunities for university educa- - 


tions for those who deserve it and who 
cannot afford it. We must also face up to 
the growing and vital problem of caring for 
the aged. 

We need a man in the White House who 
knows what our resources are and what our 
people are capable of producing. He must 
administer the resources of this Nation, not 
for the privileged few, but in -the interest 
of all our people. 

Here is the first give away. In the ad- 

. ministration while I was President an argu- 

ment started about tidelands oil deposits. 
Tidelands are those lands covered by high 
tides and uncovered by low tides. Those 
tidelands as defined belong to the Siates 
bordering on the sea. But the offshore 
lands at the low tide boundary under the 
sea belong to the Federal Government. 

A proclamation was issued while I was 
President laying claim to all offshore min- 
erals under the sea and other assets in- 
cluding fisheries to the edge of the conti- 
nental shelf. In some places that shelf 
runs as much as 100 miles from the low tide 
boundary. 

It is of very high value in the Pacific, the 
Gulf of Alaska, the Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic seaboard. 

There are values inyolved that are fantas- 
tic. At least 100 billion barrels of oil, the 
Alaska fisheries and the defense of all the 
east coast depend upon that proclamation. 

Let’s look at some of the record of this 
Republican administration: 
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{1) They gave away 100 billion barrels of 

oil which belonged to and can be protected 
enly by the Federal Government. No State 
has a navy to protect its seacoast beyond 
the tideland limit. There were two 
Supreme Court decisions and two vetoes of 
bills, such as became law under this ad- 
ministration. You see, the Congress, as the 
legislative branch of the Government, can 
pass laws in conformity with Supreme 
Court decisions which will upset those de- 
cisions, and that’s what happened in this 
case. 
(2) This administration gave the greatest 
potential power source in the Northwest. to 
the private utilities for their promotion and 
exploitation at public expense. It made 
every effort to do away with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and had it not been for 
some patriots in the Congress of the United 
States, the administration would have suc- 
ceeded. That’s the famous Dixon-Yates pro- 
gram which wanted to destroy public power 
entirely. 

(2-A) This administration is now pre- 

to give away the atomic energy power 
for which the taxpayers spent $25 billion. 

(3) When it comes to agriculture, the cost 
of the operation of the Department of Agri- 
culture has increased from $1,100 million in 
1951 and 1952 to more than $6 billion in the 
present budget. And the farmer is always 
at the bottom of the heap, as far as equality 
of treatment is concerned, in the operation 
of the Federal Government. At the time 


of the 1951-52 expenditure, the farmer was © 


receiving between 80 and 90 percent of parity. 
Under the present $6 billion program, he re- 
ceives less than 65 percent of parity. 

(4) They turned the control of the finances 
of the Government over to the bankers, just 
as it was when Andrew Jackson took over the 
Presidency, as it was when Wilson became 
President, as it was when Franklin Roosevelt 
became President. They have exploited 
homeowners, farmers and little business gen- 
erally—to the tune of $16 billion in added 
interest cost on private loans. There are 
loans to the tune of more than $800 billion 
outstanding. ; 

(5) They raised the cost of the service of 
the national debt from $5,400 million to $9 
billion, and it will be more before it is less. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has just sold 
Government notes, the top prime paper at 
5 percent. The average under previous 
administration was 114 percent. Who pays 
that bill? The taxpayer of course. 

(6) The Republicans attack the last Con- 
gress by calling the Democratic Members 
spendocrats, while the Congress cut the 
President’s own spending recommendations 
by more than a billion dollars. The first 
session of this Congress made one of the 
greatest records in the country’s history in 
spite of the President’s minority veto pro- 
gram. 

The President must be the leader in both 
domestic and foreign policies, and he cannot 
perform that leadership from his advertising 
headquarters on Madison Avenue any more 
than he can control the finances of the 
country while the center of that control is 
in Wall Street. ‘Yet, that is what has hap- 
pened. 

(7) The objecive of this administration 
has been to put labor in its place. Do you 
know what that place is? Complete dom- 
ination by the financial interests of the 
country—a return to peonage. Yet the labor 
population voted to receive what it has 
gotten. So did the farmers. 

People have been the same since ancient 
times. In olden times, the Hebrews had to 
be reminded every so often how they came 
out of Egypt with God’s help. But they 


soon forgot. Read the Old Testament. 
The French have to be reminded how they 
overcame the policies of Louls XIV. 
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And we have to be told and told again 
what our own Bill of Rights means. 
Labor, the f: , the little businessmen 


forget and forget, and so we must keep tell- 
them the truth. Hitler and Mussolini 
the big lie to fool the people, and we 
must not let misrepresentations by B.B.D. 
& O. mislead the good people of this great 
Republic. If we allow that, then all our 170 
years of sweat, blood, and tears have been 
in vain. 

There has been considerable glee among 
Republicans about the uninterrupted record 
of. vetoes by President Eisenhower which 
Congress could not override. 

This has made it appear that the Con- 
gress—with a Democratic majority—has, in 
fact, sustained President Eisenhower. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The truth is that a minority in Congress— 
just barely over one-third of the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people—has managed to 
thwart over 140 times the will of the Amer- 
ican people as expressed by the majority of 
the Congress. And this one-third—working 
with a willing Republican in the White 
House—has managed to impose a minority 
rule upon the people. 

This is the fact, and this is the truth, and 
this is how the people of the United States 
are being hoodwinked and defeated by the 
shameful use and, in fact, shocking abuse of 
the Presidential veto. 

The administration is trying to pin a 
won’t-do tag on Congress, and I am sorry 
to see some Democrats who ought to know 
better acquiescing in the acceptance of this 
label. 

This Congress is a far cry from the Re- 
publican do-nothing 80th Congress which 
continually blocked legislation. proposed by 
the President, whereas in this administra- 
tion very little, if any, legislation has been 
proposed by the White House, leaving it to 
the Congress to propose necessary measures. 

What we have is not a won’t-do Congress, 
but a won’t-do administration which has 
prevented a Congress, with a majority re- 
turned by the people on three occasions, from 
enacting badly needed domestic legislation. 

This won’t-do administration, in the do- 
mestic fleld, has been responsible for the_ 
mismanagement of the national debt and 
the worst mishandling of our fiscal and 
monetary policies in recent times. 

In the face of an expanding world econ- 
omy, and an exploding population, this 
won’t-do administration has vetoed the Na- 
tion into a lot of trouble for now and in the 
future. 

We can cure that situation. Nominate a 
man at the Democratic Convention who 
understands the welfare of the United States, 
both foreign and domestic. That’s the cure. 





The Late Honorable Steven V. Carter 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


=" OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
although I knew the Honorable Steven V. 
CarTER but slightly, he has left with me 
@ memory that cannot be erased. . It was 
on one of the closing days of the first . 
session. The vote was crucial and it was 
bound to be close. I looked around and 
saw, a few seats removed, STeveE CaRTER, 
slightly bent forward, his face chalky 
white, obviously laboring in great pain. 
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The end was not far away, and he knew 
it. Yet he was there, at his post of duty, 
to answer his name when the roll was 
called. I shall always think of it as one 
of the sublimest exhibitions of courage, in 
the challenge of duty, that ever has come 
to my attention. 

My heart goes out to his widow and the 
members of hisfamily. He left them the 
inspiration and heritage of a noble life 
lived nobly, with faith and with courage, 
to the very last painful moment. 





Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11,1960 


.Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp the last of a 
series of five articles on the farm subsidy 
and surplus problem ‘which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Mirror News during 
November 1959. 

[From the Los Angeles Mirror News, Nov. 6, 
1959] 


Farm Props Curie You Four Times 
(By Jack Tobin) 


(This is the last of five articles showing 
the city dweller-taxpayer the high cost of the 
Government's wasteful, outmoded farm price 
support program. This second most costly 
facet of the Federal budget is of prime im- 
port to the urban taxpayer—the individual 
carrying the brunt of the load.) 

You, the city dweller, the consumer, the 
taxpayer—every American—pay for our out- 
moded farm price support program not once, 
not twice, but four times. 

First, you, the taxpayer, put up the money 
for the original price support loan—an esti- 
mated $3.6 billion in 1959. 

Second, you, the taxpayer, pay the cost of 
storing surplus price support commodities in 
the Federal stockpile—$590.6 million in 
1958. 

Third, you, the taxpayer, pay the loss sus- 
tained in disposal of these surpluses—an 
estimated $1.5 billion in 1958. 

Fourth, you, the taxpayer, due to artificial 
price setting, pay something extra for your 
bread, your shirt, your sheets, your short- 
ening. 

These excessive costs are a direct result of 
this wanton, wasteful hodgepodge of a puzzle 
known as price support. 

Every hike in support costs the city dweller, 
the consumer, the taxpayer—even the farm- 
er—more at the store. 

Every segment of America’s economy pays. 

Inflation increases. 

The cost of living soars higher. 

But, the farm problem is not solved. 

TRIED, FAILED 


These tremendous costs are the compound 
of a support program which has tried but 
failed to establish a fair standard of living 
for the farmer at the low end of the economic 
scale. 

This group predominates in the soil-poor 
areas of the deep South in cotton and to- 
bacco land as well as other deficient land 
of the Farm Belt. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Last. year the cotton farmer’s share .of 
a cotton shirt retailing for $3.95 was 30 
cents, or about 8 percent. 

UP IN SMOKE 


In 1957 a package of regular cigarettes 
cost 25.1 cents on the national average. Of 
that, 3.7 cents or about 15 percent went 
to the farmer for his tobacco. 

It is obvious that an increase of a cent 
or two in farm support payment would not 
appreciably increase the standard of living 
for the small, low-end farmer—the farmer 
whom the program was designed to benefit. 

Dr. A. B. Cox, professor emeritus of the 
University of ‘Texas, is an international 
authority on cotton marketing. 


RAW COTTON 


In a recent study of the cost of cotton 
price supports to the consumer and tax- 
payer, Dr. Cox showed the multiplying cost 
of a slight increase in raw cotton materials. 

The cost to the consumer of a 5-cent in- 
crease in raw cotton, is 15.67 cents-by the 
time it reaches the store counter. 

Dr. Cox made an exhaustive study 
of the pyramiding costs to the consumer- 
taxpayer in the seven steps from farmer to 
the store counter. The study was based on 
the 1956-57 cotton subsidy program. 

It revealed that the grand total to the tax- 
payer for the 1956-57 cotton program as a re- 
sult of the seven step pyramid came to 
$1,698,588,000. 

This 1956-57 program amounted to a pay- 
ment of about $2,000 for every cotton farm 
in the United States. 

The $1,698,588,000: 

Is greater than 1956-57 net profit of all 
U.S. cotton farmers. 

Would have purchased enough cotton at 
loan prices for all domestic needs in this 
period and left some over for export. 


Would have paid for the purchase and 


permanent retirement of the acreage allot- 
ments of cotton farmers unable to earn an 
American standard of living farming cotton. 
Is a tax of about $10 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 


READ AND WEEP 


Today, Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer, your family 
has an invested interest in surplus products 
worth $233.33. 

Your family owns: 

Sixty pounds of cotton. 

Fourteen bushels of wheat. 

Twenty-one bushels of corn. 

Three hundred pounds of grain sorghum. 

A fifth of a pound of tobacco. 

A peck of soybeans. 

Four pounds of rosin. 

Nearly five pounds of dairy products. 

And 1% pounds of shelled peanuts. 


AND STILL MORE 


Since the inception of price supports in 
1933 the taxpayers, by Department of Agri- 
culture statistics, have lost $1,067,215,716 on 
eorn and cornmeal; $813,977,104 on wheat 
and wheat flour; $172,031,170 on peanuts; 
$478,533,402 on Irish potatoes; $124,882,914 
on rice; $189,698,695\on eggs; $1,760,124,929 
on milk and butterfat; $241,601,312 on wool; 
$225,027,570 on grain sorghum; $167,497,424 
on flaxseed and linseed oil; $132,181,378 on 
barley; $117,612,809 -on cottonseed and 
products. 


Total losses sustained under all phases of 
the farm program, according to one USDA 
statistics table, since 1933 are $8,894,297,976. 

A DOUBLE CLIP 


One of the ironies of the entire program is 
that if you measure the success of the sub- 
sidies in the amount of food and fiber pro- 
duced, you then must pay the penalty of 
having to store and dispose of the surplus. 
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For instance, it cost the taxpayers $590,- 
600,000 in fiscal 1958 just to store surplus 
price-support commodities. 

Im California, $8,144,000 tax dollars went 
to warehousemen for ricé, grain and bean 
storage costs alone last year. Stockton Ele- 
vators was paid $1,214,759 for storing Gov-. 
ernment-owned grain. Eight other firms or 
individuals collected more than a quarter 
million dollars apiece just for storing surplus 
commodities. 

ON WEST COAST 


At one time on the west coast,-there were 
175 mothballed Government-owned ships 
used for grain storage which reached 40 mil- 
lion bushels. It cost the taxpayers more 
than $13,300,000 through last August 31. 

One of the disturbing—yes, sickening— 
sights in the Farm Belt is the towering 
mound of grain dumped on the open ground, 
simply because there’s no place to store it. 

This, too, is a symbol of the wasteful price- 
support program, 

Where does the blame rest for this waste? 

Is there a solution? 

One of the leading farm writers in the Deep 
South—where supports have long been . 
sacred—reports discontent among 
farmers over the support program. 

“Some southern Congressmen,” a eee writer 
reveals, “have quietly ask Secretary Benson 
how they can get off the hook, 

“They are ready to renounce some of the 
ridiculous farm programs they have sup- 
ported.” 

SUPPLY, DEMAND 
eA survey by @ leading southern farm mag- 
azine shows 87.5 percent of the farmers felt 
should return to free supply and 
demand system as soon as possible with 
minimum government control. 

The most often advocatéd solution by 
farm experts is to. gradually eliminate the 
farmer from government subsidy. 

Plenty of agricultural economists will tell 
you that this is the only sensible solution. 

BABY MUST SURVIVE 


Jesse Tapp, board chairman of Bank of 
America and a member of President Eisen- 
hower’s Advisory Commission on Agriculture, 
agrees, but says: 

“However, the Government can’t just 
throw out the baby (the farmer) with the 
wash (price supports) .” 

He and others insist we must have a firm, 
national policy dedicated to step-by-step 
elimination of price supports. You can’t 
just cut them off—bingo—in one fell swoop. 
Economic chaos might result. But you can 
do it on an orderly, scheduled basis. 

The trouble is, you can’t seem to convince 
the politicians. To them, it borders on 
treason and heresy to suggest elimination of 
farm subsidies. Particularly the lawmakers 
from the deep South. 

The lawmakers from the urban, consumer 
areas don’t seem to demonstrate an equal 
fervor for protecting the taxpayer. 

The answer rests, then, on when the tax- 
payer gets fed up to the point his voice 
speaks loud and“elear on the banks of the 
Potomac, : 


GOVERNMENT FIGURES Snow How Sussipy 
Doiiar Gors 

All objectives of the price support program 
over the years has been directed toward 
helping the little farmer. 

An official US. Department of nana 
ture chart shows how the price support 
dollar was paid out in fiscal 1957. The chart 
is based on size and class of farm. 
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Farm product sales 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Portion of 1957 price support 








Fate of Young Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr.Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recorp the follow- 
ing exchange of correspondence with the 
White House regarding the fate of the 
young Hungarian freedom fighters fac- 
ing execution by the Communist regime: 

DEcEMBER 9, 1959. 
President Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER, 
White House, Washington, D.C.: 

I have been asked by certain Hungarian 
friends and constituents of mine to nonent 
your personal intervention ‘with respect to 
the youthful Hungarian freedom fighters 
who are allegedly facing execution by the 
Communist regime of that country. I am 
aware that this subject is presently being 
debated by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations but feel that a personal 
statement ing your horror at such a 
report might be helpful in marshaling world 
public opinion against this barbaric under- 


Respectfully — 
ALvin M. BENTLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


THE WHITE HovsE, 
WASHINGTON, 
December 14, 1959. 
Hon Atvin M. BENTLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
Owosso,’ Mich. 

Dear Au: For the President this will ac- 
knowledge and thank you for your Decem- 
ber 9 telegram respecting your plea in be- 
half of the 350 Hungarian freedom fighters. 

While the State Department has no infor- 
mation at this time concerning this matter, 
you can be sure that we will continue to fol- 
low the situation in Hungary with close 
attention. In this connection you may wish 
to have the enclosed statements by Ambas- 
sador Lodge on the question of Hungary. 

Kindest regards and best wishes for the 
holiday season. 

Sincerely yours, o 
Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 
aan 
STATEMENT BY HENRY CaBoT LopcE, U.S. REP- 

RESENTATIVE IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, ON 

NoveMBeER 25, 1959, ON THE QUESTION OF 

HUNGARY 


Mr. President, the United States supports 
the recommendation by the General Commit- 
tee that an item entitled “The Question of 
Hungary” be included on our agenda. 

Last year in Resolution 1312 the General 
Assembly declared that the Unitéd Nations 
will continue to be seized of the situation 
in Hungary, in view of the fact that the 
Government of the U.S.8.R. and the present 
authorities in Hungary are disregarding ear- 


lier resolutions of the General Assembly. By 
the same resolution, the General Assembly 
appointed Sir Leslie Munro to represent it 
for the purpose of reporting on developments 
relating to the implementation of the Assem- 
bly resolutions on Hungary. ~ 

Sir Leslie Munro has now requested the 
General Assembly to consider the Hungarian 
situation. He reports that there has been 
no improvement of conditions in Hungary 
and calls attention to the refusal of the Hun- 
garian authorities to cooperate with the 
United Nations in any way in this matter. 
In these circumstances, the United States 
also requested inscription of this item. I 
may say in our opinion the request of the 
Representative of the U.N. on Hungary 
would have been enough. 

Nothing we know today leads us to be- 
lieve that the States concerned have ceased 
their defiance of resolutions which were 
adopted by overwhelming majorities at pre- 
vious sessions. As recently noted by the 
United Nations Representative on Hungary, 
foreign armed forces remain in Hungary and 
the framework of repression remains un- 
changed. In the shadow of continued trials 
and executions of Hungarians whose only 
crime was their barehanded fight for inde- 
pendence against Soviet tanks in 1956, and 
in the shadow of the continuing reports of 
impending executions, it is clear that the 
end of the reign of terror is not yet in sight. 
It seems clear to the U.S. delegation, there- 
fore, that we must inscribe this item and 
that we must consider the Report of the 
United Nations Representative on Hungary. 


As I explained in my statement in the 
General Committee on November 23, we re- 
gret the circumstances that gave rise to the 
necessity for inscribing this item. Recent 
events encouraged us to hope that there 
might be real relaxation of international 
tensions and improved international coop- 
eration, which are, of course, the goals for 
which this very international organization 
was established. We still hold to that hope, 
Mr. President, but we must set down that 
to attempt to sweep crimes like these under 
the rug will not cause these hopes to be 
fulfilled and will not promote peace. We 
accordingly urge members to join in sup- 
porting the inscription of this vital question. 
STATEMENT BY HeNRyY Casor Lopcz, U.S. 

REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE GENERAL COMMIT- 

TEE ON THE QUESTION OF HUNGARY, NOVEM- 

BER 28, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn this 
meeting there are certain fallacies which 
have been expressed here which I shouid like 
briefly to rectify. I took some notes during 
Mr. Kuznetsov’s speech, and I noted some of 
these phrases: “Dirty work,” “sordid assign- 
ment,” “mouthpiece for slander,” “puppet,”’ 
“slanderous assertions and concoctions” in 
my letter. 

Now, I am not fortunate enough to be fa- 
miliar with the Russian language, and maybe 
these are ordinary, routine phrases in Rus- 
sian. But I have some familtarity with 
English and with Prench, and I can say that 
in those two languages these are extremely 
violent words. If Mr. Kuznetsov is really 
interested in lessening the cold war, he could 
very easily prove that fact by using parlia- 
mentary language in a parliamentary assem-~ 
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bly. I say that to him in as bland a tone as 
Ican use. 

Then he also referred in his speech to the 
conversations between Chairman Khru- 
shchev and President Eisenhower which were 
held at Camp David and which in a press 
release the other day the Soviet delegation 
characterized as the spirit of Camp David. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we prize—we in the 
United States—prize what was achieved at 
Camp David, and none are more opposed 
than we to doing anything which would 
destroy it. 

One way to live up to that spirit is to 
conform with United Nations resolutions. 

I feel that perhaps I have some right to 
talk about Camp David for the simple reason 
that I was there. In fact I was present at 
all the meetings which took place. These 
meetings were adequately summed up in the 
communique which is well known and I can 
assert that there is nothing in that com- 
munique or in what happened at Camp 
David to justify the declaration that the 
very modest action on Hungry which we are 
discussing today is against the spirit of 
Camp David. 

What is against the spirit of Camp David 
Mr. Chairman, is the subversion of small 
countries. 

What is against the spirit of Camp David 
are acts which turn a_brave little country 
into a moaning colonialist slum. 

What is against the spirit of Camp David 
is any behavior which makes a veritable 
mockery of peaceful coexistence. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing happened at Camp 
David which requires us to condone evil. 

Nothing happened at Camp David which 
requires us to pass by in silence on the other 
side of the street when a brutality is being 
committed. 

Nothing happened at Camp David to pre- 
vent us from acting like human befngs made 
in the image of God when cruelty is being 
practiced. 

The spirit of Camp David was not intended 
to be a soporific to peoples in the democ- 
racies to put them to sleep in the belief that 
this dangerous world—which we all hope 
may some day be safe—has actually been 
made safe. 

No one looks more eagerly than I do for 
the day. when the United States and the 
Soviet Union can work regularly together for 
the peace of the world. This is an end 
devoutly to be wished and I shall always 
work for it. 

But we work against such a day when we 
distort the spirit of Camp David into some- 


thing which was never meant at all and. 


which no one present thought that it 
meant. 

I realize thas there may be colleagues of 
mine here in this room who think that in 
speaking as I am now doing I am striking a 
false note. ButIdo not agree. 

We can only build a peaceful world on 
truth—and the spirit of Camp David never 
told us to close our eyes to the truth. 

We can only build a@ peaceful world on 
deeds—deeds of justice—and the spirit of 
Camp David never told us not to do such 
deeds. 

Instead of criticizing this proposal, why 
don’t you do something to show that you 
really believe in the true spirit of Camp 
David? Why don’t -you take down the 
barbed wire and the observation towers 
which now divide the poor Hungarians from 
Austria and the free world and which have 
turned Hungary into a vast human cage? 
Why don’t you chain up the savage dogs 
which roam along the border to catch the 
miserable human beings who are seeking 
freedom? 

It is by deeds such as these that we can 
best live up to the spirit of Camp David. 

Let me say in conclusion that the Camp 
David communique states “that all out- 
standing international questions should be 
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settled not by the application of: force but 
by peaceful means through negotiation.” If, 
therefore, we are really to Tive up to the 
spirit of Camp David, Sir Leslie Munro ought 
to be admitted into Hungary; the United 
Nations resolutions adopted by overwhelm- 
ing votes should be carried out in Hungary, 
and the Soviet Union, instead er working 
against the United Nations, should work with 
the United Nations. That would be really 
carrying out the spirit ef Camp David. 

The United States supports the request of 
the United Nations Representative on Hun- 
gary that an item of an important and ur- 
gent character entitled “The Question of 
Hungary” be inscribed in the agenda of the 
14th General Assembly, The United States 
as a member of the General Committee has 
itself also requested the inscription of the 
item. 

This request, Mr. President, was necessi- 
tated by the resolution on Hungary adopted 
by the 13th General Assembly and the con- 
tinued deflance by the present Hungarian 
regime and the Soviet Union of the General 
Assembly resolutions on Hungary. 

Resolution 1312 declared “that the United 
Nations will continue to be seized of the 
situation in Hungary in view of the fact that 
the Government of the U5.S.R. and the 
present authorities in Hungary are disre- 
garding the above-mentioned resolutions of 
the General Assembly.” By the same reso- 
lution the General Assembly decided “to 
appoint Sir Leslie Munro to represent the 
United Nations for the purpose of reporting 
to member states or to the General Assembly 
on significant developments relating to the 
implementation of the Assembly’s resolutions 
on Hun 

On July 9, 1959, the United Nations Rep- 
resentative on Hungary in a public statement 
revealed that his patient and quiet efforts 
to gain admission to Hungary in order to 
obtain firsthand information concerning the 
‘implementation of the Assembly's resolu- 
tions had been rebuffed by Soviet and Hun- 
garian” authorities. Sir Lesiie Munro an- 
nounced his intention of submitting a full 
report on his activities to the 14th General 
Assembly. 

In the explanatery memorandum attached 
to his request for inscription, the United 
Nations Representative on Hungary has 
stated that foreign armed forces remain in 
Hungary and that the framework of repres- 
sion remains unchanged, In spite of public 
assurances of the representative 6f the pres- 
ent Hungarian regime that reprisals against 
Hungarian patriots who fought in the 1956 
uprising have ceased, the explanatory mem- 
orandum records the harsh fact that trials 
and executions of Hungarian freedom fight- 
ers have taken place since the last General 
Assembly. Apparently, the end of tie reign 
of terror is not yet in sight, for there are 
disturbing rumors that more executions are 
pending. 

The United States supports the initiative 
of the United Nations Representative on 
Hungary. We deplore the circumstances that 
gave rise to the necessity for this important 
and urgent request. All members should 
hear what Sir Leslie Munro has to report and 
consider appropriate further steps to achieve 
the objectives of the United Nations. 





The Late Honorable William Langer 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with profound sorrow that I 








learned of the passing of the late senior 
Senator from North Dakota, the Honor- 
able WiiL1aM LaNceR. He was my close 
personal friend for many years. In 
courageous dedication to what he be- 
lieved to be right, and in the champion- 
ing of little people whom to defend was 
to invite the vengeful wrath of pub- 
licized respectability, he was matchless. 
I hope that the story of his life, with its 
lessons of devotion to duty regardless of 
the cost or consequence, and its inspira- 
tion to faith and courage in the doing of 
good deeds, will not be lost to succeeding 
generations. In the life and career of 
one of the most colorful statesmen in 
American history, and one of the giant 
champions of the oppressed in an era 
now closing, there is rich material for the 
biographer. 

The Nation and all mankind is the 
loser with the close of an era when after 
every election the word came over the 
wires from North Dakota: “Again the 
people have rallied behind Birt LANGER 
and Usher Burdic 

To the family of this noble man and 
of his fine wife, his inspiration and co- 
worker, and by whose side he now rests 
in a cemetery in North Dakota, goes my 
deep sympathy. 





Modern Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
tinue to find the “Letters to the Editor” 
columns of our Nation’s newpapers a 
fertile field for thought. In these days 
when all of us are so concerned about 
the educational processes of our Nation, 
it occurred to me that the following let- 
ter to the editor of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal from Marian C. Lane, of Walton, 
N.Y., as published in the Journal on 
January 7, 1960, might be of interest to 
my colleagues. The letter follows: 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I have just finished reading my daughter’s 
seventh grade social studies textbook and 
could find no mention ‘whatever of your 
gloomy observations om widespread bureauc- 
racy, confiscatory taxes, abuses in labor 
unions, and irregularities in welfare, though 
all of these subjects are covered at great 
length. 

This book informs me that big government 
is necessary for a highly civilized society 
such as ours. It says over and over that the 
Government is taking care of you every 
minuté of every Gay of every month of 
every year, awake, asleep, at work, at home, 
and en route. Your editorials show scant 
appreciation indeed for all this attention. 

Your remarks concerning labor union 
abuses and racketeers are apparently mis- 
taken, to say the least. ‘whe book informs 
me that labor is the party that has been 
abused all these years. Employers are ogres 
against whom employees need all kinds of 
legislative protection. Fortunately, the 
Government is making t in this 
connection for which we all should be duly 
grateful instead of critical. 

According to the book, it is no longer con- 
sidered shameful to accept financial help 
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from the Government as it once was in less 
ne en ae 


not be banished to a cheerless Sealpenanenn. 
Again the Government, through extensive 
social legislation, is making it possible for 
everyone to have freedom from want. Pre- 
sumably, even cynical editors are included 
in this concept. 

Merely a quick perusal of this book will 
show you how great, wise, and benevolent the 
Government is. Who but « few old cranks 
sees anything wrong in this modern fairy 


tale? 
Marian C. Lanes. 
WaLTon, N.Y. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be 
nied by an eStimate from the Public Printer 
ag to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co) shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Represehta- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT ‘PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Governriient 


Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 


ee ee ee 


for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 


gressional Dir . No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGrREssIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the samie paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Remarks by Commandant of the Marine 
Corps to Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, for 
some years now the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps at the beginning of each 
new year has addressed his staff on the 
goals and problems which face the corps 
in the year to. come. 

On January 4, in keeping with this 
tradition, Gen. David M. Shoup, the 
newly appointed 22d Commandant of 
this old and distinguished fighting corps, 
spoke to his assembled staff for the first 
time as commandant. 

His remarks deal in part with mat- 
ters principally of interest’ to. marines. 
Other portions of his talk contain ad- 
vice and instructions which could well 
be followed to the country’s great ad- 
vantage by all our services. 


All of his address, however, constitutes 
a precept for forthright adherence to 
the stern dictates of duty performed 
with honor. It is a statement which 
all Americans can read with pride and 
satisfaction. It leaves no doubt that 
the Marine Corps is in the hands of a 
leader who is determined that his corps 
will stick to the fundamentals of its 
missions, devote its every energy to that 
effort and nothing more. 

General Shoup’s message is a call for 
rededication to the principles of con- 
stant readiness, selfless service, and 
combat effectiveness which have marked 
the Marine Corps throughout its history. 
Forthright, hard hitting, perceptive, and 
fair it deserves the attention of every 
Member. Under unanimous consent; 
Mr. Speaker, I include General Shoup’s 
remarks to his staff in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 


His remarks follow: 


REMARKS BY COMMANDANT OF THE Makine 
Corps TO STarr, JANUARY 4, 1960 


INTRODUCTION 


To all marines, naval personnel, and civil- 
fans who comprise our operating organiza- 
tion: Good morning. Although I speak only 
to this small representative group personally, 
provision has been made whereby these re- 
marks will be either read or heard by the 
majority of marines of all ranks at all posts 
and stations. 


A few days ago, by taking the oath of 
office, I accepted the challenge inherent in 
the title of “22d Commandant of the US. 
Marine Corps.” I personally assume every 
responsibility connected therewith. I am 
mindful of this great burden and I know 
that I cannot properly discharge these re- 
sponsibilities alone. I am indeed grateful 
for the highly professional character of our 
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Marine Corps. It is upon this staff and my 
field commanders that I shall lean most 
heavily in the future to insure that the pol- 
icies of gny administration are intelligently 
implemented, effectively executed, and con- 
sistently maintained in force. 

It is fitting, then, that I personally ac- 
quaint you with my views, designs, and 
policies. 

I shall not adopt the massive new brooma- 
tion policy. I hope that divine guidance 
and your help will provide me the wisdom 
to perceive the things that should not be 
changed and the courage to change those 
that should be. 

Every individual leaves his own distinctive 
fingerprints. Thus each person makes a dif- 
ferent impression on everything that he 
handles. So it is with this job that I am 
undertaking—my way of doing things is 
bound to be different, and the officer who 
succeeds me will have his own. particular 
way. But while the impressions which we 
make are peculiar to each individual, we all 
have one thing in common: to insure that 
our corps.is always ready, willing, and able 
to carry out efficiently any mission that we 
may be assigned, and by so doing to continue 
to merit the trust and confidence of our 
people. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


1. Since my return from Okinawa and my 
arrival in Washington one of the most heart- 
ening things I have learned is that all sery- 
ices intend to maintain some forces ready to 
fight now. This is good for the United 
States. Let’s encourage it. There will never 
be enough ready forces to deal with all the 
little brushfires and maintain the degree of 
readiness necessary to meet the big confla- 
gration which we hope will never happen. 


2. It has seemed to me that the Marine 
Corps has within recent years operated too 
much within the philosophy of a minority 
group. The corps came of age many years 
ago. Let us unshackle our minds from the 
stifling psychology inherent in the slogan 
“They're sniping at us.”” This has hampered 
and hamstrung our thinking too long. 

3. Let us not be reluctant, as members of 
joint boards and staffs, to express our views 
on the overall problems of our Nation and 
its Armed Forces. Let us not limit our 
thoughts and our utterances to those in 
defense against emasculatory remarks about 
our corps made by irresponsible persons. 

4. Through an even greater understanding 
and perfection of our relationships and 
training requirements with the Navy and a 
deeper appreciation of our position among 
the Armed Forces of the United States, let us 
rid ourselves of any fear of occupying any 
inferior status in the National Defense Es- 
tablishment. 

5. Let-us make it impossible for anyone to 
doubt our complete readiness. Let us sell 
our own product, but without belittling or 
degrading the other,services by thought or 
speech or deed. Let us have an explicit 
faith that those responsible for selecting the 
combat forces to do each particular job will 
call upon those most likely to succeed. 
Thus, I am sure that in the years ahead the 
American public will continue to extol our 
corps. 

6. I will make a continuous and deter- 
mined effort to insure that we have but one 
Marine Corps and that we all serve in that 
one with equal opportunity in all matters. 
In furtherance of this policy the last vestige 


of our 1916 special staff should how out, 
Marine Corps supply functions and financial 
management extend beyond the scope of 
duties of the officers who are designated for 
supply duty only. Responsibility for such 
functions is not limited to these officers but 
extends to unrestricted and limited duty 
Officers. It follows that there is no justifi- 
cation for the continuation. of some 357 
officers in this category, and that their desig~ 
nations should be revoked so they will be 
subject to the laws applicable tc unrestricted 
Officers. Legislation will be requested to 
accomplish this. 

7. We shall have a closer integration of 
staff functions within this headquarters. 
We have made great progress in this area 
over the past years. For example, during my 
first tour here we had seven distinct per- 
sonnel departments and a few fuzzy ones. 
Today I conclude we have somewhere be- 
tween 1% to 244. Soon I expect to have but 
one, Other areas of possible closer integra- 
tion including that of ground and air staffs, 
are being studied. The exact course of ac- 
tion has not been determined. But under 
no circumstances shall such action in any 
way reduce the “careful coordination re- 
quired between Marine Corps Aviation and 
the Bureau of Naval Weapons and other 
Navy agencies. . ; 

8. Over the years there seems to have been 
a remodeling of our yardstick for the meas- 
urement of satisfaction in doing duty as an 
officer. There has also been, I think, some 
change in the sense of values of many of our 
marines. Before World War II we meant it 
when we said the corps came first. Today I 
fear some are just paying lipservice to that 
expression. Let us return to the old philos- 
ophy of selfless service among all ranks. 

9. Marines are expeditionary creatures by 
their very nature. We sre expected to be 
able to pack and move out on a few hours’ 
notice. Exuding unhappiness in the absence 
of 4 to 6 months advance notice of change 
of station is unhealthy. Even with this 
much warning commancers and individuals 
have been known to use this advance slate 
only as a basis for negotiation for changes. 
Let us help the director of personnel; not 
hinder him. © 

10.I am greatly disturbed by negotiations 
of another nature. Of late, there has been 
flagrant and self-seeking disregard of a time- 
honored regulation. I refer, of course, to 
article 1258 of Navy Regulations which ex- 
pressly prohibits soliciting for gifts for su- 
periors or members of their families. The 
regulation is equally clear in prohibiting 
seniors from accepting gifts. There is no ob- 
jection, however, to giving or accepting a 
memento of little intrinsic value. In my 
view, anyone who solicits money for a gift 
is merely apple polishing to gain points for 
himself. A commander who accepts a gift 
impeaches his own honor. Both violate reg- 
ulations. This practice must cease, 

11. While I am on the subject of personal 
honor and judgment, I want to emphasize 
the danger inherent in acceptance of social 
invitations extended by defense contractors, 
and other businessmen. With the best of 
motives, officers can unwittingly place them- 
selves in a position where their conduct in 
such matters is open to serious misinterpre- 
tation. You must exercise the best of guod 

t in your relationships with people 
doing business with the Government. 

12. Many bureaus and offices in the Navy 
Department, and. other services habitually 
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communicate with this headquarters or di- 
rectly with field commands to advise that 
they plan to detail a certain officer to fill a 
certain billet and that they hope such as- 
is acceptable. Of course such a 
communication requires a reply. I hope to 
save many exchanges of messages and cor- 
respondence by requesting that they desist 
from this practice. I have, and I expect you 
to have the necessary faith and confidence in 
those responsible for the selection of officers 
for assignment to the Marine Corps that they 
will select the ones best fitted to fill the 
billets. We can always let it be known if 
the one who arrives can’t “cut the mustard.” 
This will be most unusual, I'm sure. Fur- 
ther, I don’t plan to send communications 
over the world asking various commanders 
whether or not a certain marine officer is 
acceptable for assignment to their staffs. I 
hope these commanders will show toward me 
the same trust and confidence in my detail- 
ing of an officer qualified to do the job. I 
want them to let me know when any marine 

officer doesn't meet the standards. 

13. After 15 months with the Fleet Marine 
Force, 7th Fleet, I continue to be firmly con- 
vinced that our Fleet Marine Force units in 
the Western Pacific are properly there, and 
properly without dependents. I am even 
more firmly convinced that a tour of 15 
months is too long. I am going to take every 
action open to me to reduce the length of 
-this tour and still maintain our posture of 
determined readiness. 

14. The mission of the Marine Corps and 
our position within the Department of the 
Navy is so well defined by law and order as 
to need no embellishment by me. 

Nevertheless, I feel that mcreased emphasis 
must be placed on discharging the respon- 
sibilities with which we have been entrusted 
in the field of doctrine and development re- 
ated to landing force operations. We must 
be aggressive, visionary, persistent, and 
timely. - 

15. The Marine Corps has consistently sup- 
ported any proposed changes in defense or- 
ganization which we believe would, in fact, 
promote the efficiency of operations and ad- 
ministration and at the same time enhance 
the combat readiness and effectiveness of the 
services. This we shall continue to do. 
With this in mind, I plan no change in the 
Marine Corps position on the questions of 
merger, one service, a single chief of staff, or 
a@ national general staff. 


PERSONNEL AND MANPOWER MATTERS 


My immediate predecessor stood here 4 
years ago aware of the important missions 
and responsibilities of the Marine Corps. 
They haven’t changed materially. 

The military-civilian team of the Marine 
Corps today however, has some 28,500 less 
personnel with which to fulfill its responsi- 
bilities. 

Our budget estimate for 1961 is for funds 
to support a 175,000-man Marine Corps. 
The percentage of our three division-wing 
teams that may simultaneously be com- 
mitted to combat and the location, intensity, 
and duration of the conflict could be such as 
to properly require a ready Marine Corps of 
200,000, 215,000, 235,000, or even more. 

Nevertheless our most important job is 
always to think and work hard to get as much 
fight from our plight as we possibly can. 

We will make every effort to relate promo- 
tions at all levels to the Marine Corps re- 
quirement in the various skills and special- 
ties. We must be more concerned with eval- 
uating a man’s potential for prorhotion by 
how he actually performs. Written tests are 
valuable but not to the exclusion of perform- 
@nce on the job. 

There are, what has appeared to me to be, 
inconsistencies in this so-called field of per- 
sonnel management. For example, an officer 
must take a physical examination every year. 
But the backbone of our corps, the noncom- 
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missioned officer, need take only one physical 
during his entire enlistment, which often in 
the more senior ranks is only once in every 
6 years. Again, an officer can be promoted 
from second lieutenant to general without 
encountering an examination related to his 
professional qualifications for promotion. 
Yet we seem to be forever examining non- 
commissioned officers professionally for pro- 
motion. In fact noncommissioned officers 
are required to take both general qualifica- 
tion tests and technical tests for promotion 
to every grade from E-3 to E-7, incfusive. 

Another worm which I think has gotten 
into our apple is the approach some have 
taken in this business of career management. 
I first became aware of this when in com- 
mand of the basic school in 1951. Some of 
the young lieutenants spent endless hours 
scheming and planning their future promo- 
tion progress. It was always based on the 
absolute necessity of getting a succession of 
certain jobs under the command of certain 
officers, and of getting assignments where the 
chances of career-killing mistakes are few. 
I still believe the best career management 
pattern for all ranks to follow, both officer 
and enlisted, is to carry out your boss’s orders 
just as fast as you can and“as well as you 
can, and make an.extended effort to do the 
job assigned better than the man who as- 
signed it to you thought it could be done. 
If you’re scheming right now how to get to 
Paris for your next tour, it’s time to retire. 

Aided by your requests for assignments on 
your fitness reports and the recommenda- 
tions of your commanders, we will, at this 
headquarters, make every conscientious effort 
to assign you to jobs commensurate with 
your demonstrated potential for future as- 
sumption of greater responsibilities. 

Personnel departments coping with the 
problems of duty assignments are always 
overtaxed. Ours is no exception. I propose 
to help them in the area of assignments to 
field commands. Insofar as possible we 
will assign the ranks and skills to every com- 
mand in numbers and qualifications in ac- 
cordance with the approved billets. The 
commander will take the personnel assigned 
and run his command. If he can’t do it, 
then one of two things is certain. The per- 
sonnel he received should not continue to 
hold their rank and get superb fitness re- 
ports, or we need a new commander. The 
field commander can take care of the former. 

Further help to the Personnel Department 
is envisaged by the abolishing of the personal 
letter approach by field commanders regard- 
ing personnel assignments by name. It >is 
hereby abolished. Last week,-I saw more 
than 15 personal letters from field com- 
manders to the director of personnel beseech- 
ing and competing for the assignment of spe- 
cific individuals to their commands. If 
there is a situation which warrants action by 
this headquarters, I shall expect you to use 
official channels. However, I will not object 
to a personal letter to me where in an excep- 
tional case a commander believes this to be 
the best way to handle a peculiar or extraor- 
dinary personnel problem. 

During my administration I do not expect 
to see the situation exist where a consider- 
able number of personnel on the official and 
personal staffs of general officers go with 
them from post to post and endure the same 
duty assignments year after year without 
regard to what may be best for the Corps or 
the individual. 

To me the term “general officer’ denotes a 
certain definite thing. That is, that such an 
officer should be of such a degree of capac- 
ity, ability, and personal character that he 
need no. be restricted to one class or field of 
duty assignment. Naval aviation and supply 
general officers are surely qualified to com- 
mand a wider variety of our posts, depots, 
and stations and to hold a wider variety of 
staff jobs. It shall come to pass. Further I 
don’t expect officers in the rank of lieutenant 
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general to make a career in this rank. 
When the time comes to assign them to new 
jobs in a lower rank it will be done with the 
best interests of the Corps in mind. 

Also I believe the grade distribution with- 
in our present general officer rank will be 
sufficiently responsive to our needs. How- 
ever, I think some up and some down grad- 
ing of certain billets is in order. As an 
example, in due course I propose to make the 
top billets at Barstow and Albany major 
generals’ billets. 

The stringent economies of manpower and 
resources require that every individual be 
assigned to an appropriate duty and required 
to produce commensurate with his potential 
and capabilities. We can afford no loss of 
productivity through willful misassignment, 
improper evaluation of ‘capabilities, or selfish 
concealment of potential. 

It appears to me that through our strict 
application of criteria for assignment of per- 
sonnel to certain billets we have created a 
condition where some types of organizations 
are almost completely purged of personnel 
with the intelligence and capabilities pecu- 
liar to the upper 25 percent or so of our 
overall manpower, I intend to mix them up 
a bit—to have all types of units, where at all 
possible, operate with the “average Marine.” 

Our Fleet Marine Force is our main reason 
for existence. An outfit is only as good as 
the men in it. Therefore, we must insure 
the ability of the Fleet Marine Force to skill- 
fully and professionally meet its require- 
ments by sending a proper cross section of 
Marines to it. 

Reports to me indicate that, during the 
past year, commanders are drifting away 
from one of the basic concepts of command— 
training within the command. There have 
been too many requisitions and requests for 
already trained personnel by commands 
whose primary peacetime tasks included de- 
velopment of the selfsame skills. These 
requests have been made in the face of cer- 
tain knowledge that such personnel could 
come only from another identical command, 
or from commands whose training capabili- 
ties in the areas of specialization desired 
were patently less than the requesting com- 
mand. 

Every commander, at whatever level of 
command, must understand that training of 
personnel assigned to his command is a basic 
part of his mission, that other commands 
have similar problems and cannot also solve 
his problems. Matters of effectiveness of 
training and economy of manpower and 
money require that each commander exert 
every effort to fulfill his own training re- 
quirements for individuals. Presently, ap- 
propriate staff sections are preparing plans 
to encourage and assist in this program. 

Lintend to pursue a policy of raising indi- 
vidual performance standards and improv- 
ing stability in our units and individual 
billets. However, with the small corps that 
we have I am firmly convinced that we must 
kéep only the worthwhile individuals. Let 
us all help to insure this. 

For the purpose of advancing the missions 
assigned the Marine Corps by higher author- 
ity and by law, the Marine Corps intends to 
provide and maintain, or to participate in 
the provision and maintenance of adequate, 
safe, and suitable housing for Marine Corps 
personnel, on or near our installations. Such 
housing provisions shall include those civil- 
ian employees whose duties require their 
presence on the base or station. 

By skillful planning and handling of our 
personnel resources I am certain that con- 
siderable additional stability of organiza- 
tions of all types can be gained by mean- 
ingful action of field commanders. Don’t 
wait for a handyman’s book of do-it-your- 
self programs to be presented to you. 

The continued inflation of fitness report 
markings is a serious matter. So serious is 
it, that by the increasing lack of differences 
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we have no accurate comparative measure 
of individual capacity or capability. Effec- 
tive use of existing instructions and positive 
action by reviewing authorities will help. 

We must continue to increase the efficiency 
of our Women Marines. This will provide us 
with the important mobilization-base re- 
quirement. 

TRAINING 


When I consider that in the Marine Corps 
today we probably have the greatest con- 
centration of combatwise talent in history, 
there should. be little I need to say on the 
subject of training. There are, though, a 
few of my views I wish to make known. 

The end purpose of all our training is to 
place a combat-ready Marine on the battle- 
field imbued with the will to fight. As a 
means to this end there exists the continu- 
ing requirement to perfect our doctrine of 
vertical assault. In doing this we must 
remember to fit our helicopter techniques 
into those of the still necessary and com- 
plementing surface assault forces. 

I am convinced that the training of the 
individual grows increasingly more import- 
ant as we advance into the modern atomic 
age. The abilities of our units to mount 
out or load into any type of transportation 
quickly and properly must not be slighted. 
Nevertheless, I-would like to be certain that 
in alloting time and effort to training in 
these matters, you don’t overlook the fact 
that no battle was ever won by Marines in a 
boat, amphibian tractor, helicopter, ship or 
transport aircraft. Battles are won by 
Marines with their feet on the ground. 

Next to the individual, the action of the 
smali unit of which he is a part is the vital 
factor on the battlefield. We must em- 
phasize our small unit training. Today, 
more than ever, we must have hard-hitting 
teams superbly led and efficiently supported. 

In future warfare we will need to use, 
more and more, the best camouflage to be 
had. It is provided every 24 hours by nature, 
Emphasize night training. 

Field training and exercises of all magni- 
tudes are extremely costly. It is mandatory 
they be planned and executed with a view to 
accomplishing definite training missions. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the fact. that our units, whose function it is 
to destroy the enemy, we fail miserably if 
emphasis in training is neglected in other 
areas, particularly communications, intelli- 
gence, and supply. If you are going to com- 
mand, you must control. This is done by 
communications. To lack intelligence is to 
be in the ring blindfolded. And the right 
items of supply for the combat man must 
be in the right place at the right time and 
in the proper amount. All these, or we lose. 

Our school’s courses must be Kept con- 
stantly under review. Are they too long? 
Are they responsive to the times ahead? 
Sometimes I fear that perhaps certain of our 
military schools are more responsive or sensi- 
tive to the schedules of dependents’ schools 
than to the requirements of Marines and the 
Marine Corps. We need to take a good look 
here. 

FISCAL MATTERS 


If we are to keep our proper perspective 
during the budget process, and receive from 
our field commanders necessary and timely 
information, they must be kept informed. 
This we will do. 

The general staff status of our comptrollers 
must continue to be emphasized. 

There will never be enough dollars to pay 
for all things we could use, and do, to in- 
sure 100 percent readiness to execute our 
mission. Financial planning is a direct chal- 
lenge to all of us. 

In our selection of the areas which must 
go short of the funding we would like, let us 
ever be mindful that the Marine Corps is 
doing business for the people of the United 
States. They are all stockholders. They 
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deserve a high return on their investment. 
This high return is generated by wise and 
careful use of the funds which they have 
invested in their Marine Corps. 

The trend is for less appropriateed 
dollars for maintenance. The replacement 
value of Marine Corps property, classes I and 
II is estimated to be in excess of $900 million. 
Surely it is mandatory that we get a full 
dollar’s worth of upkeep out of every mainte- 
nance dollar. This huge public investment 
must be protected from avoidable deteriora- 


tion. It is our responsibiilty. 


ORGANIZATION . 


The proper composition, equipping, and 
organization of our training base, security, 
and Fleet Marine forces is something which 
cannot be permanently determined at a cer- 
tain point in time. To become static in this 
important matter is to wake up, but too late 
to find that we are not responsive to the 
demands of the years ahead. 

We are in a world of changes. Let us try, 
at least, to keep up with them in the matters 
of proper organization and equipment re- 
lated to intelligent readiness to execute eur 
missions of today and the future. I have 
directed priority action toward this end. 

Recommendations from field commanders 
are solicited on a continuing basis. In the 
formulation of your recommendations, I en- 
courage you to listen to the young, both 
officer and enlisted. Their minds are not 
likely to be fixed by the 1930’s, 1940's, and 
1950’s; but instead be fired by the technology 
of the 1960’s, 1970’s, and 1980’s. 

With the ever decreasing amount of main- 
tenance and operation funds available, you 
must be constantly vigilamt to recommend 
the elimination of unnecessary functions at 
our posts and stations. Be alert to recognize 
organizations which can be eliminated or in 
which we can reduce the dollar costs by re- 
ducing unnecessary operations and training 
requirements, 


UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Noncombat type uniform changes now be- 
ing processed will be the last such changes 
considered for some time unless directed 
by higher authority. -Anything relating to 
the uniform of the marine which better 
meets his needs in combat will be given high 
priority action. 

In general I feel that a clean, neat, well 
fitted uniform with the Marine Corps em- 
blem is tops. There is no need for gim- 
micks and gadgets. 

With respect to equipment we should em- 
phasize simplicity, ruggedness, and ease of 
maintenance. And in design and gadgetry 
the characteristics we demand should be 
a pattern of the necessary rather than the 
ideal. We shall continue to strive to obtain 
in a timely manner the best possible com- 
bat equipment. 

There is one item of equipment about 
which I have a definite opinion. It is the 
swagger stick. It shall remain an optional 
item of interference. If you feel the need 
of it, carry it. 

INSPECTION 


Any military organization is only as good 
as its inspection system. Be sure you have 
@ good one at all levels of command and 
within staffs. 

I am certain we can devise a better way 
to have an index of the readiness of our 
Fleet Marine Force units.. Commanders 
must spend more time more often on in- 
spections of the present “inspector general 
type.” The inspector general will devote less 
time to these matters and more on ascer- 
taining whether individuals and units are 
ready to play their roles in combat. 

Station and detachment commanders will 
be assisted by information on the important 
areas for inspections, and the important dis- 
crepancies that all must seek out and cor- 
rect. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
The magnitude and importance of the de- 
velopment programs to effect the 
doctrine of vertical envelopment and the 
requirement for dispersion dwarf all past 
developmental efforts of the Marine Corps 
in the fields of equipment, organization, 
tactics, and techniques. It is of paramount 
importance that we have the proper organi- 
zation, procedures, goals, plans and pro- 


. grams to pursue this task effectively. 


INFORMATIONAL SERVICES 


Next to perfection in combat readiness 
I believe mutual good will among the Ma- 
rine Corps, other armed services and the 
public to be our most important objective. 

I want to make known to you my position 
with respect to our external and internal 
informational services programs. 

I wish to keep the public fully informed 
of our plans, policies, programs, and devyel- 
a insofar as security measures per- 


= addition, I desire that our internal 
informational services program insure that 
all marines are kept fully informed of our 
activities, consistent with proper security, 
and particularly in those matters which di- 
rectly affect the morale of the individual 
marine. 

I believe General Lejeune, our 13th com- 
mandant, once said in substance, that if, in 
all matters in battle and out, you made cer- 
tain all privates knew what it was you were 
trying to accomplish, success was assured. 
General Lejeune was a man of wisdom. 

Finally, although public relations as such 
is a command responsibility, it is not 
enough that the commander alone, assisted 
by his informational services officer, work at 
it. It is an “all hands” job. Every com- 
mander, every officer, every marine has a 
stake in good public and community rela- 
tions for the corps, and a responsibility to 
do his share in maintaining such relations, 


I believe that we now have the best special 
services program in the history of the Marine 
Corps. It is a most economical one. Only 
by exercising command responsibility and 
alertness can our success continue. 

Still there seems to be an inconsistency 
here also. It has been difficult for me to 
reconcile the fact that we may at some posts 
and stations spend several thousand dollars 
on a few men for a big time athletic team, 
with questionable spectator interest, and at 
the same station there are few places where 
@ man can write a letter or read without 
leaving his home barracks or squadroom. He 
should not have to sit on the edge of his 
bunk with improper lighting. Let’s all take 
a resounding whack at improving this 
inadequacy. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


The readiness of the Marine Corps Reserve 
is at an all time high. Never before has our 
dependence upon the Reserve been so great 
and never before has our Reserve been more 
worthy of that dependence. The facilities 
available to us in which to train our Reserve 
units are more adequate than ever before 
and improvement continues. 

Practically 2i1 members of the Reserve have 
served on active duty or have performed at 
least 6 months of active duty training. At- 
tendance at drills and annual fleld training 
has never been higher. 

‘We must in the years ahead nurture and 
maintain these valuable assets to the 
strength and security of our Nation. 


STAFF, HEADQUARTERS, U.S. MARINE CORPS 


Our staff manual is a good guide for your 
functions and duties. If there is question 
or doubt on your part,. make an early ap- 
pointment with me. 

Let there be no mistake; this is my staff. 
I shall lean heavily on my Assistant Com-~- 
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mandant, and my Chief of Staff for whom 
you will directly perform your labors in order 
that the necessary staff coordination may be 
effected 


I shall always strive to Have a staff that I 
believe in and strive to let them work without 
the constant interference which is so dis- 
tracting to the best of staffs. Either I believe 
or t relieve. I have no reliefs in mind. 

As it must be with a staff, I expect you to 
be honor-bound to set forth your views boldly 
and without reservation until a decision is 
made. Thereafter your task is to support 
that decision with all-out energy and make 
it work. 

I believe it most important in your staff 
actions that everyone having a legitimate 
interest in a problem under consideration 
should be given an opportunity to have his 
say. 

‘Keep me informed. Don’t try to keep bad 
news away from me. 

I don’t want staff visits by persons from 
this headquarters to be a burden on our field 
commanders. I expect all field travel by 
headquarters staff officers to be so coordi- 
nated as to prevent a continuing avalanche 
of visitors at our posts and stations and Fleet 
Marine’ Force units. Further keep routine 
staff trips to a bare minimum and let one 
officer take care of many things. He'll be 
busier and look better at the place he visits. 
If a field commander receives instructions 

here and which, after an exchange 
of letters, he sincerely believes is not prac- 
ticable because of lack of understanding on 
the part of my staff, he can request a staff 
officer visit his command. 

I want to make sure that there is well de- 
fined staff cognizance over all functions. De- 
centralize operations to our field com- 
manders, and as much as possible leave them 
alone to do their jobs. I want to retain 
policy making here supported by properly 
administered and effective controls. 

I want this headquarters to operate in 4 
happy, relaxed, busy, efficient atmosphere. I 
will try to keep you informed and oriented 
on a timely basis. I want you at all times to 
know my desires and my viewpoints in prob- 
lem areas in which you must work. 

I plan to be aboard most of the time, and 
I will not be too busy to see you. 

ENDING 

It is good to feel the grips of the plow in 
my hands. I have every confidence that with 
both the regular establishment and the Re- 
serve forces in direct support, the furrow will 
be straight and true and the years ahead for 
the Marine Corps will be ones of progress 
and accomplishment. 





Hon. Richard M. Simpson 





SPEECH 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of RicHarp M. Simpson is a great loss 
to the Congress and the country. 

As a public servant he will long be re- 
membered for his strength of character 
and unassailable integrity. His sound 
judgment and keen intellect prompted 
his elevation to many positions of high 
responsibility in the House and within 
his party. These duties he discharged 
with such quiet efficiency that more and 
more demands were made upon his time 
and energy. Until his death he was ful- 
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filling major assignments in a way which 
commanded the respect and confidence 
of all with whom he was ted. 

He will be remem fer his sym- 
pathetic and wise counsel which he 
generously shared. In all respects he 
was faithful to his trust. 

RicHarp Simpson was truly an Amer- 
ican patriot, whose services are grate- 
fully recalled and whose spirited devo- 
tion to his firm ‘convictions will remain 
an inspiration. 

To Mrs. Simpson and the family, I ex- 
tend the sincere sympathy of the 34th 
New York District, trusting that they 
will be comforted by the enduring bless- 
ing of his life so nobly lived. 





Awards for Merit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial appearing in the New 
York Times of October 10, 1959, entitled 
“Awards for Merit.” The two special 
awards were presented to Senator LIsTER 
Hitt, of Alabama, and Representative 
JOHN E. Focarty, of Rhode Island, for 
“extraordinary public service” at the an- 
nual Albert Lasker Awards luncheon of 
the American Public Health Association 
held the early part of October 1959. 

As the editorial well said: 

The Lasker Awards are rarely given to non- 
professional persons. 


In referring to the outstanding work 
done by Senator HILL and Congressman 
Focarty in the field of Federal health 
legislation, the editorial well says: 

Senator Hm. and Representative Focarty 
can hardly be called nonprofessional workers 
for education, science, medicine, and public 
health. Both have played a key role in all 
of our Federal health legislation in recent 
years. 


Both these distinguished gentlemen 
and Members of Congress have been 
leaders throughout the years, in proper 
action on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in connection with medical re- 
search, and to the activities of a health 
nature, as a result of which marked con- 
tributions have been made to the welfare 
of all Americans. Too much credit can- 
not be given to these distinguished legis- 
lators in the outstanding work they have 
rendered for not only the people of the 
United States, but mankind in general. 

The editorial follows: 

AWARDS FOR MERIT 

At the annual Albert Lasker Awards 
luncheon of the American Public Health 
Association this week two special awards 
were announced. They were presented to 
Senator Lister HILL, of Alabama, and Rep- 
resentative JoHN E. Focarty, of Rhode Island, 
for extraordinary public service. 

The Lasker Awards are rarely given to non- 
professional persons. 
Representative Focarty, can hardly be called 
nonprofessional workers for education, 


But Senator Hiri and - 
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science, medicine, and public health. Both 
have played a key role in all of-our Federal 
health legislation in recent years. That role 
has been a personal, dedicated, persistent, 
and effective role based on the belief that 
Federal investments in medical research and 
services pay Off in both lives and dollars. 

Senator Hit and Representative Focarrr 
well merit the honors bestowed upon them. 
An even more important tribute to their 
effectiveness is that their colleagues in the 
Congress and the American people now share 
with them their belief in the importance of 
Federal activities in health as a vital part of 
our national life. 





Both Major Political Parties Should Be 
Kept Apprised of Negotiations and De- 
liberations Now Being Carried on by 
the President and the Secretary of State 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to give notice of a recent rec- 
ommendation that I have made to the 
President. 

The year of 1960 will be a presidential 
year and it is entirely possible that 1961 
will see a Democratic administration, in- 
cluding a Democratic President and a 
Democratic Secretary of State. 

Unfortunately, however, the interna- 
tional problems of thé United States are 
not bounded by the calendar or by the 
limitations of our political party organ- 
izations and these problems will be just 
as complicated and difficult of solution 
in 1961 as they have been in the past. 
In fact, in delicacy and complexity in 
many ways they will exceed those of the 
past. 

For this reason, it is more important 
than ever that both major political 
parties be kept apprised in detail of the 
negotiations and deliberations which are 
presently being carried on by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. If 
there should be a shift of administration 
in 1961, the times are too fraught with 
peril to permit a period of inaction while 
a new administration is learning the de- 
tails of the negotiations which are now 
being carried on. And, the inability to 
make a prompt, well-informed decision 
at this time might well have disastrous 
results for the United States. 

The President is now involved in nego- 
tiations on a summit meeting and dis- 
cussions relating to future talks with 
Premier Khrushchev in Russia. The 
effects of these talks will last far beyond 
the end of this year, and I have stated 
to President Eisenhower my opinion that 
the welfare of the country would be 
served by the Presidential appointment 
of a member of the Democratic Party as 
a@ participant in these discussions. By 
such an appointment, the Democratic 
Party could be kept informed of the de- 
tails of negotiations and would be much 
better able to act in the event that Demo- 
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cratic candidates are successful at the 
polls in November. 

I realize that Senator Dopp recently 
made a somewhat similar suggestion 
when he recommended that President 
Eisenhower take a prominent Democrat 
on his recent trip to Europe and Asia. 
In that connection, however, I could also 
see certain practical objections to the 
proposal. In this instance, however, 
there would be no possible partisan ob- 
jection and only benefit could result. 

As James Reston so well indicated in 
the New York Times of January 3, 1960, 
the President has already on other occa- 
sions taken Democrats into his confi- 
dence in various foreign policy matters 
and in this way has set a precedent. 

I would make no particular recom- 
mendation as to a person who might be 
appointed but I will content myself with 
saying that the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee or the 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee would be the type of key 
person who might well be considered in 
this connection. There are, of course, 
numerous other prominent Democrats 
who have had widespread experience in 
international affairs who could serve 
with distinction. 

This suggestion is not ines with the 
intent to embarrass, nor is it submitted 
with the idea of gaining political advan- 
tage. It is a proposal for a practical 
solution to a substantial problem which 
is inevitably presented by the periodic 
termination of the term of our national 
administrations. . 

I sincerely hope that the President 
will give every possible consideration to 
this proposal because I believe that he 
will be acting in the best interests of the 
country if he takes such a step. 





Representative Alvin R. Bush 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, unfor- 
tunately, it is a human tendency to go 
along from day to day performing our 
routine tasks and experiencing intervals 
of pleasant enjoyment until abruptly we 
are confronted with the realities of life 
.and death. Such was the shock I experi- 
enced upon the sad news of the passing 
of my good friend, my colleague and 
office neighbor, AL BusH. 

AL BusH was a good citizen. In this 
body of 437 men and women, which we 
like to think of as the outstanding in- 
stitution for self-government by the peo- 
ple of all time, At Busn, in his quiet way 
made a most significant contribution. 
He was not the flashily articulate ex- 
ponent of popular causes nor one to en- 
gage in the repartee and clash of con- 
gressional debate, But, with his friendly 
smile and a devotion to his country and 
the principles which he deeply believed 
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would further her best interests, he dili- 
gently ministered to the needs of his 
constituency. Both in his participation 
in the work of his committees, and in the 
deliberations of the House itself he cast 
his votes and made his decisions for the 
benefit of all Americans. 

It would be impossible to dislike Ar 
Busxu. He genuinely liked others, and 
all of his colleagues, whatever their po- 
litical views or their personal natures, 
could not help but return the genuine 
friendliness of this man. 

Mr. Speaker, this House needs orators, 
it needs pioneers, it needs strategists, but 
it also needs friendly, right-thinking 
menandwomen, That is why we all will 
miss Az Bush. 





The Reds Are After Our Pariama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12,1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following speech by 
Evangelist Billy James Hargis, president, 
and Julian E. Williams, research director, 
of the Christian Crusade: 


THE Reps ARE ArrER Our PANAMA CANAL 


(By Evangelist Billy James Hargis, president, 
and Julian E. Williams, research director, 
of the Christian Crusade) 


During recent months there have been in- 
creasing rumblings of serious trouble for the 
American people in the strategic Panama 
Canal Zone. There have been demonstrations 
by highly organized student groups, and in- 
creasing demands by the Panama Govern- 
ment which is under strong pressure from 
the agitating forces. The Panama Govern- 
ment has demanded one-half of the revenue 
from the canal, and has declared an extension 
of Panama’s territorial waters from the in- 
ternationally recognized 3-mile limit to a 
12-mile limit. 

Let us remember that the Panama Canal 
belongs to the United States. Our Nation 
dug it, paid for it, and by terms of a treaty 
with the Government of Panama in 1903 has 
all rights in the area. Article 24 of the 
Panama Canal Convention of 1903 states “no 
change either in the Government or in the 
laws and treaties of the Republic of Panama 
shall, without the consent of the United 
States affect any right of the United States 
under the present convention, or under any 
treaty, stipulation between the two countries 
that now exists or may hereafter exist touch- 
ing the subject matter of this convention.” 
Our Government pays the Government of 
Panama an annual rental of $1,930,000 for the 
Canal Zone. The original rent established 
in the 1900 treaty was $250,000 but it has been 
raised twice since that time by new treaties. 

The Panama Canal has been of great as- 
sistance to the Republic of Panama. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica describes it as “the 
greatest single economic asset of Panama.” 
The Panama Canel brings to Panama the 
largest tonnage of shipping of any country 
in Latin America; and its ports rival the 
great ports of the world. In other words, the 
Panama Canal has practically made this little 
country what it is today. 





that end in the U.S. State Department. 

While he was Director of the State Depart- 
ment’s Office of Special Political Affairs he 
got hold of the annual report of the Governor 
of the Panama Canal Zone, and decided thet 
it should be turned over to the United Na- 
tions. He argued that the United States was 

to turn this Canal Zone report 
over to the U.N., and cited article 73(e) of 
the United Nations Charter as his authority. 
Article 73(e) provides that member nations 
having responsibilities for the administration 
of territories that have not attained a full 
measure of self-government shall transmit 
to the U.N., “statistical and other informa- 
tion of a technical nature relating to eco- 
nomic, social, and educational conditions in 
the territoriés.” Through this move, Hiss 
implied that the Canal Zone was a territory 
of the United States and that the people of 
the zone were on their way to self-govern- 
ment. If accepted by the Governments of 
the United States and Panama this would 
place us in a perilous spot as far as the canal 
is concerned. 

Actually, the Panama Canal Zone is not a 
territory in the traditional sense of the word 
and the le of the zone are not supposed 
to have self-government according to the 
terms of the treaty. The only persons who 
may live in the Canal Zone are officials, em- 
ployees, military personnel on duty and their 
families. No one can live in the zone uniess 
they are occupied in work relating directly 
to the Canal. 

At this time e Braden was Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin American affairs. 
Two of his assistants learned about the Hiss 
plan. They complained. Mr. Braden com- 
plained to Under Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, but Acheson did not even give him a 
chance to state his case, according to Braden. 
During the controversy, Spruille Braden 
checked with the Pentagon to find out just 
how important our military bases in Panama 
really were. He was told that the bases were 
vitally necessary for the security of the Pan- 
ama Canal—therefore, of the United States. 
Regardless of this, Alger Hiss won out just 
as he always did with Dean Acheson and the 
report was submitted to the U.N. Braden 
later found out that Hiss identified the Canal 
Zone as an occupied territory. 

As long as he was Assistant Secretary of 
State, Mr. Spruille Braden managed for 
America to keep the vitally important mili- 
tary bases in Panama. However, in the fall 
of 1947 he read that our Nation had to give 
up those important bases—134 of them. Al- 
ger Hill marched on. No less important than 
the surrender of our military bases was the 
dangerous diplomatic precedent which Ache- 
son and Hiss had established. The submis- 
sion of the Canal Zone’s report, and classi- 
fication of the zone as a territory opened the 
doors to some dangerous future meddling by 
the United Nations. 

Moscow has had its evil eye upon the 
Panama Canal should be internationalized. 
ties of Alger Hiss showed, but during the 
Suez crisis in 1956 the Kremlin conspirators 
came out in the cpen and suggested that the 
Panama Canal should be internationalized. 
Top Polish Communist leaders were told by 
the Soviet commander of the Polish armed 
forces, “Although the Panama Canal route is 
longer by some 1,000 miles than the southern 
sea route through Suez, it has considerable 
advantages for the Soviet Union—which have 
been studied in detail by numerous Soviet 
vessels. Moreover, the Panama Canal has an 
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in communications 


outstanding position 
with South American states and is one of the 


informed him that this was not a Soviet 
at all because he (Truman) had pro- 
it at the Potsdam Conference in 1945. 
is one of the many astonishing ex- 
amples of America’s current political climate 
in ch it is not smart to consider the in- 
terests of the American people. This foolish 
internationalist outlook has been predomi- 
nant in America’s leadership for years. 
Meanwhile, the American people are kept in 
a deep sleep by welfare state handouts, and 
the promise of the beautiful welfare state 
utopia which is impossible. The welfare 
state can lead only to the enslavement of the 
American people. 

During a spy trial in Paris in March of 
1935, a young American couple from East 
Orange, N.J., testified. The man, Robert G. 
Switz, remarked to the court that his mis- 
sions for the Communist conspiracy network 
included work in the Panama Canal Zone. 
Edward Hunter covered this trial for Interna- 
tional News Service. Paris had mformed the 
US. Embassy, and so Hunter went to the 
Embassy to find out what was being done 
about the matter. They informed him that 
the tip had been cabled to Washington. But 
Hunter said in National Review magazine of 
March 14, 1959, that he never found out what 
interest our Government had shown in the 
tip. He said that another astonishing thing 
was the way this important news was slurred 
over in the American press. Time magazine 
gave it a couple of paragraphs and made it 
sound like a joke. 

This is a typical example of how vitally 
important matters have been handled and 
are being handled by supposedly reputable 
Government officials, newspapers, and mag- 
azines. Important facts—facts which are 
vital to America’s defense—are slurred over, 
ignored, or ridiculed, but never answered 
straightforward, and seldom is effective ac- 
tion taken. How grossly misinformed our 
people are. Good has been made to look evil 
and evil to look good in the eyes and minds 
of millions of deceived American citizens. 

Back in 1948, the Communist People’s 
Party had a candidate in Panama’s presiden- 
tial race. Panama has had its share of the 
usual student revolts which break out when 
Communist agents do their jobs behind the 
scenes. In 1947, the U.S. Ambassador and a 
Panama Foreign Minister signed an agree- 
ment to renew the World War II agreement 
by which the United States operated 13 air- 
bases outside the Canal Zone. The next day 
@ student riot erupted in the streets, and 
there wére more than 30 casualties. There 
were cries of “Down with Yankee imperial- 
ism.” As a result not one deputy in the 
Panama Parliament dared to vote for the 
agreement. This weakened US. military 
strength in Central America and deprived 
Panama of badly needed employment and 
money that U.S. expenditures on the airbases 
would have provided. 

Panama student groups have demonstrated 
for a 50-50 split on the Panama Canal tolls, 
ignoring U.S. expenditures in operating the 
canal and building it originally. They have 
agitated for a monopoly of canal jobs by 
Spanish-speaking peoples, and for the return 
of the canal through nationalization. Last 
May the streets of the Panamanian capital 
bristled with troops as rebellious students 
and the Government remained deadlocked 


‘manians. 
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for days. Panama was under a state of siege 
and appeared to be on a war footing, accord- 
ing to news accounts of the struggle. A 
Government spokesman charged that Com- 
munists were involved in the rioting that 
took 11 lives, and said that the well-known 
Communist leader Bolivar Davalos was with 
the students barricaded in the university. 

A self-avowed Marxist, Diogenes de la Rosa, 
is the Panamanian President’s economic ad- 
viser. He is director of the National Eco- 
nomic Council. He said that Panamanians 
are so unsympathetic to Americans that they 
might help the enemy in case of war. This 
means the enemy of Panama also, as the only 
enemy on the scene is international 
communism. This dangerous attitude has 
been created in a small country which we 
built and put on the map in turn-for rights 
to the canal which we also built and fi- 
nanced. It took almost miraculous meas- 
ures of sanitation to make the land habi- 
table. 

During 1958 the Panama *Government 
found a number of arms deposits in and 
near the capital city, and announced dis- 
covery of a plot to plunge the country into 
revolution. During 1959, a small landing 


‘force of revolutionists tried to establish a 


foothold in Panama. Even though only a few 
men landed, the mission was to build up 
gradually an insurrection army out of Pana- 
A lecturer at the Moscow Political 
Academy described the recent events in Pan- 
ama as a “continuation of the general 
struggle for the liberation of the peoples of 
Central America from the US. colonialist 
yoke.” The invasion of Panama by a small 
revolutionary force was the same pattern as 
the Cuban pro-Communist revolution showed 
at the start. 

Representative Danret J. Fioop, of Penn- 
sylvania tried to alert the U.S. House of 
Representatives to the perilous situation in 
Panama after the Panama Government de- 
clared an extension of the Republic’s 3-mile 
water limit to a 12-mile limit. In his speech 
exposing the peril he said, “Also, I desire to 
emphasize that as regards the Republic of 
Panama and its people, I hold both in the 
highest esteem, and count many Panamanian 
citizens as valued friends of many years 
standing.” For his efforts in behalf of the 
security of Panama and the United States, 
Representative DANIEL FLoop was voted 
“public enemy No. 1” by the Panama 
Assembly. 

Let us remember the strategic importance 
to America of the Panama Canal. Will 
American Government officials follow the 
same policy in relation to the Communist 
threat to this lifeline of America as they 
have to the Communist operations in Cuba 
and other important Latin American na- 
tions? Will the answer be to ignore obvious 
Communist subversion and propaganda on 
this continent while lulling the American 
people deeper and deeper into a sleep of na- 
tional death through increased foreign aid 
as the only way to Oppose communism? 
What a hoax. The foreign aid war against 
communism is as phony as a $7 bill. The 
strongest proof that it is a hoax is the fact 
that a large portion of the aid goes to Com- 
munist and Communist sympathizing gov- 
ernments—governments that will turn on 
the American people with a vengeance in the 
final showdown—governments that are al- 
ready open in their opposition to America. 

Include in your prayers those innocent 
people in Panama who are being deceived by 
the clever agents of international commu- 
nism. Demand of the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and the State Department that we do 
not allow Communist subversion to con- 
tinue in the vital Panama Canal Zone area. 
Demand a realistic approach to the Commu- 
nist peril in every area of its operation, 
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Nineteen Hundred and Sixty Will Be His- 
torical Year for Bethlehem Slovaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Bethlehem Bulletin of Friday, 
September 4, 1959: , 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIxTy WILL Be His- 
TORICAL YEAR FOR BETHLEHEM SLOVAKS 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

Nineteen hundred and sixty will be a his- 
torical year for the Bethlehem Americans of 
Slovak origin and descent. It will be 80 
years on January 18 that the first Slovak 
pioneers arrived in Bethlehem, Pa. 

Recently the writer had an opportunity to 
discuss this with John J. Bartos, of Bethle- 
hem, who in 1921 compiled an extensive col- 
lection on the life of the first settlers. 

When it takes now but a few hours to 
make a trip to Europe or vice versa the first 
pioneers traveled 28 days until they reached 
Philadelphia, where they were held for some 
unknown reasons for several days. Stephen 
Balshay, George Tomko, Stephen Tomko, 
John Esternik, John Anderko, John Varga, 
Andrew Kostelnik, and Stephen Gaspar ar- 
rived in Philadelphia after a 28-day voyage 
on December 27, 1879. Their future was un- 
certain in the new country until January 
15, 1880, when the immigration officials re- \ 
leased them. They were penniless and on 
their own in the new land. 

As they later related, they walked through 
the forests, keeping warm in their meager 
clothes. It took them a whole night and 
one day to reach Trenton, N.J., from Phila- 
delphia. 

In Trenton the people thought they were 
Indians, for their Slovak peasant garb was 
mistaken for the Redskin attire. It was 
really a hard walk in a strange country and 
in the snow until they reached Bethlehem 
on the noon of January 18, 1880. The citi- 
zens of Bethlehem, and especially the young- 
sters, mistook them also for Indians. Here 
they feared a cold winter night. But a good 
Samaritan came to their aid; and when they 
told him in their native tongue that they 
were looking for work and wanted a place to 
sleep, he took them to Edward Franco on 
Second Street. The good Samaritan was 
Dr. Brauner, a Czech born in Moravia. He 
arranged the lodging. for the first Slovaks 
and next day took them to Samuel Adams, 
then in charge of the Bethlehem iron and 
steel works. They were hired immediately. 

On April 15 the next group of Slovaks 
arrived. They were Michael Balik and son, 
Andrew Jurasek, Andrew Dernar, George 
Varga, Andrew Lorinc, and Andrew Sitar. 
They were more fortunate, although they, 
too, walked from Philadelphia to Trenton. 
There they were hired by a forester to be 
lumberjacks, for which they received $1.25 
for a day’s work. They remained in the the 
forest for 2 weeks. In the meanwhile, they 
contacted their Bethlehem countrymen, 
where they arrived and started to work on 
May 15 in the iron works. 

On June 16 a third group arrived, consist- 
ing of Stephen B. -Gazdaska, John Gress, and 
John Balshay, who also were hired to work 
in the department of Mr. Shayerman in the 
iron mill. 
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In 1882 John Vojtek came with his wife. 
They, however, went to Shenandoah. But 
when Mr. Fritz, the manager of the iron 
mill, found that out, he sent’for them im- 
mediately. Mrs. Maria Vojtek was the first 
Slovak woman. to take care of as many as 
120 of our Slovak pioneers as boarders in 
Bethlehem. Stephen Gazdaska and George 
Zboyovsky were first Slovak merchants. In 
1889 the well-known Msgr. William Heinen, 
“Apostle of the Slovak,” started to visit the 
Bethlehem Slovaks, and their first Society 
of St. John the Baptist was organized, which 
was followed by the Society of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius. And thus the parish was estab- 
lished. 

Mrs. Maria Vojtek was born on July 15, 
1851. In 1921 Joseph Graff was the oldest 
living Slovak in Bethlehem. He was born on 
April 21, 1828. Stephen Balshay, one of the 
first Slovaks to arrive in Bethlehem, was born 
on February 6, 1858. 

It will be 50 years next year that Assem- 
bly 78 of the Slovak Catholic Sokol was 
founded. It is the largest assembly in the 
organization, which was founded on July 4, 
1905, and has its headquarters in Passaic, 
N.J., with a membership of 52,000. The or- 
ganization held its most successful 19th 
national Slet, gymnastic and athletic meet, 
and 18th national convention in Reading, 
Pa., last month. Gov. David L. Lawrence 
proclaimed a Slovak Catholic Sokol Week. 
The Bethlehem Slovaks and Sokols, no doubt, 
will make 1960 a great banner year, paying 
worthy tribute to their pioneers. 





Will Self-Discipline Prevail? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I include 
the script of an address recently deliv- 
ered in Chicago by Maurice H. Stans, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and an article excerpted from another 
address by Mr. Stans at the annual din- 
ner of the Tax Foundation. 

It seems particularly appropriate to 
me, Mr. Speaker, that these remarks of 
the director of the Budget Bureau should 
be called to the attention of the Members 
as we begin a sesssion which marks the 
Opening of a new decade. For Mr. Stans 
raises a question which is all-important 
as we face the challenge of the 1960’s. 
He asks: “Can we, a liberty-loving peo- 
ple, close ranks and demonstrate that 
self-discipline can prevail in our so- 
ciety?” 

He points out the enormous existing 
mortgage on America’s future, beyond 
the regular annual costs of defense, wel- 
fare and commerce, and shows that they 
add up to the unbelievable total of $750 
billion. In calling for the self-discipline 
required to cope with the dangers of this 
tremendous obligation, to balance the 
budget, to reduce the debt, to stabilize 
the dollar and to ward off inflation and 
then to reduce the burdens of taxation, 
Mr. Stans says: 

Once we accept the idea that all the de- 
mands on the budget are synonymous with 
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requirements, we can say goodby to. the 
dollar. By definition, budgeting is a process 
of selecting first things first, of reining in 
our spending by priorities. And we can 
find little reassurance when we face the fact 
that the Federal budget is saddled to a large 
extent with yesterday’s priorities rather 
than tomorrow’s. 


Mr. Stans spells out the kind of self- 
discipline required: 

Neither the President nor any Budget Di- 
rector can stop the trend of public pressure 
for spending, purely by exhortation. There 
is a responsibility on individual citizens and 
upon organized groups to withhold demands 
on the Federal Government for spending 
that can be avoided, or that can be deferred, 
or that can be more effectively done by local 
government or by private enterprise. This 
involves a lot more than being for a bal- 
anced budget in abstract terms. It calls 
for a working familiarity with the budget, 
an awareness of pressure to enlarge it for 
the benefit of one interest group or another, 
and a readiness to take personal action as 
responsible citizens through their represen- 
tatives in the Congress to oppose these 
pressures. 


Mr. Speaker, to this, I might add that 
our fiscal and financial plight calls for 
self-discipline and _ self-restraint on the 
part of Members of Congress. We have 
been elected, not merely te follow, but 
to lead. We cannot blame the conse- 
quences of our own actions, should they 
lead to disaster, on the absence of an 
inflamed public opinion. 

It is up to us, Mr. Speaker, to face the 
fact that the Government has to stop 
living on credit cards and must pay its 
own way, and in the light of that fact, 
to lead this Nation toward strength in 
freedom and discipline. 

The above-mentioned address and 
article follow: 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF A FREE PEOPLE 


(Address of Maurice H. Stans, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, before the Confer- 
ence of Bank Correspondents, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Il.) 


A few weeks from now, the President will 
meet with the Congress to review the state of 
the Union. This is one of the specific duties 
placed on the President by the Constitution, 
and, when we think about it, one of the 
wisest and most farseeing acts of the Found- 
ing Fathers. Whatever we set out to build 
or to manage, it is good to pause in our work 
at regular intervals and consider what we 
have accomplished, how well we are doing, 
and what the tasks ahead are. The state of 
the Union message, much like the annual 
accounting of a business, is a report on the 
Nation's assets and liabilities, its strengths 
and weaknesses, its aspirations and its fears. 

The task of building a nation is never fin- 
ished. We solve problems as we meet them, 
only to find that new ones inevitably arise. 
Our ideas and our needs change, too, as well 
as the tools with which we work. But in 
one respect there is no change: the privilege 
of being a free people carries with it a con- 
stant responsibility to face our problems with 
resolution and realism, and with a united 
purpose. - 

Never has this nm more true than now, as 
we consider the t questions which face 
us as we enter the 1960’s. Beyond any 
shadow of doubt, today’s world challenges 
our willingness to accept the responsibilities 
we have as a fee people. 


BACKGROUND 


Overshadowing all other issues in our pres« 
ent day is the paramount problem of pro- 
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viding for our Nation's security. This is a 
many-sided problem. One side of it relates 
to our military security, But another equally 
important side deals with our financial 
capacity to support simultaneously a costly 
defense program and urgent domestic needs, 
and at the same time achieve economic 
growth without inflation. 

This is a large order, considering all the 
facts. We are now about half way through 
‘fiscal year 1960, a year in which we are doing 
everything we can to balance the Federal 
budget, but with the odds now against us, 
because of the loss of revenue as a result of 
the steel strike. In the 2 preceding fiscal 
years, the Federal Government piled up 
budget deficits totaling $15 billion, in large 
part because of the recession of 1957-58. Our 
public debt has reached a new legal ceiling, 
and is now in the vicinity of $290 billion, 
while interest costs take up more than $9 
billion of the budget. 

A further complication stems from the re- 
versal of our international balance of pay- 
ments into an unfavorable position. The re- 


tential pressure on our gold reserves. or 

Finally, Mr. Khrushchev has served notice 
that he is not interested in war, but that all 
the energies of the Soviet-controlled society 
will be concentrated on making the United 
States a second-class economic power in the 
world—and in burying the system that in 
less than two centuries has made 

It is no wonder that questions 
asked by the governments and peoples of the 
nations which are watching to see how weil 
we meet these new circumstances. And this 
is what is going through their minds: 

How. strong is the fabric of the US. 
economy? 

Will the great adventure of the new world 
be slowed or turned back by the exploding 
drive of communism? ‘ 

Is the private enterprise system sound 
enough to cause the free world na- 
tions to follow our example? 

Does the American economy contain the 
strength and stability. to support growth 
without inflation? 


threat of economic competition well enough’ 
to do what must be done to meet it? 

And right here at home, there are Amer- 
icans who think about these questions with 


' growing concern. Until recently, we have 


been a highly confident Nation—perhaps a 
little overconfident. It’s time for some hard, 
straight thinking. After all, there has never 
been a great civilization, nor a great power, 
that was not tested time after time. Now 
it is our turn to be tested. That is the simpie 


. lesson of history, written plainly for eac 


of us. : 

Isn't it better for us to criticize ourselves 
than wait for history to do the criticizing? 
Sensible men and women do not fear facts. 
They have the merit of forcing us to stop and 
think, and we don’t do enough of that these 
days. If we are shocked by what we find, 
perhaps that will make us a more purposeful 
people. 

This country has by no means lost its spirit 
of enterprise. It is much less certain, how- 
ever, that we are making the most of it. -It 
is not easy to be truly enterprising in the 
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COMPULSIVE SPENDING 

One of the afflictions of the American scene 
today, I think you will agree, is summed up 
in the phrase “compulsive spending.” This 
has assumed the proportions of a national 
state of mind, and by some confused psy- 
chology has become identified with the needs 
of a healthy, growing economy. 

The urge to spend is epidemic. To the 
extent that it is not governed by a standard 
of capacity to pay from current income, it is 
a dangerous feature of the times. We will 
not build our fortunes by extravagance in 
spending and borrowing merely to satisfy 
marginal wants and desires. On the con- 
trary, we will destroy our futures. 

Compulsive spending has rubbed off on 
Government, in particular. 

Look at the trends. Using Commerce De- 
partment: figures, we find that expenditures 
by all governments in the United States as a 
percentage of gross national product grew 
from 18 percent in 1940 to 22 percent in 1950 
and to 26 percent in 1957. What this means 
is that Government spending has grown fas- 
ter than our national economy. Indeed. one 
of the paradoxes in the situation is that 
public spending tends to accelerate in periods 
when the business economy is in temporary 
decline. 

Even though this year’s fight for a bal- 
anced Federal budget has received much 
support, there are no signs to indicate that 
the urge toward compulsive spending has 
lost any momentum. The evidence runs the 
other way. Let me give you something to 
think about: 

Near the close of the last session of the 
Congress, a table was printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp which listed 20 big spend- 
ing bills introduced in-the House, and an- 
other 20 introduced in the Senate, together 
with their estimated costs. You may find 
this hard to believe, but the grand total of 
this shopping list came out to over $326 
billion over an average period of about 5 


years. , 

If anybody in the audience can tell me 
how we could squeeze 50 or 60 billions of 
additional spending every year within $80 
billion of revenues, which is what our tax 
laws now yield when times are very good, 
I’ like to Hear his formula. This is what 
I would call “credit card” economics at the 
national level. 

As I said earlier, this compulsive urge 
has us so preoccupied with wants and desires 
that we have—only temporarily, I hope—lost 
sight of our personal and national respon- 
sibilities. And that, I submit, is an even 
worse calamity for the times in which we 
live, and for the future for which we must 


pare. . 
Public understanding of the Government's. 


budget problem is an essential condition to 
any drive for fiscal responsibility. Some- 
times the facts are hard to come by. There 
has been a great deal of confusion, for ex- 
ample, as to how the Congress handled the 
budget which the President submitted last 
January for the fiscal year 1960. There have 
been assertions that the Congress reduced 
the President's budget by over $1.8 billion. 
I can tell you that this is an illusion. 
This is what the Congress actually did 
in the 1959 session: (1) Appropriation re- 
quests were reduced, indeed, by more than 
$1.8 billion, but almost half of that cut 
was nothing more than postponements 
to another year. Of the remaining in ap- 
propriations, the effect on 1960 expenditures 
is only a reduction of about $100 million. 
(2) On the other side of the ledger, the 
Congress took no action or only partial ac- 
tion on the President’s requests for certain 
revenue increases, and enacted new legisla- 
tion and back-door authorizations involving 
spending far in excess of the proposals in 
the budget. When the pluses and minuses 
are totaled up, we discover that the Con- 
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gress practiced economy this year to the tune 
of raising net budget expenditures in fiscal 
1960 by almost $600 million above the bud- 
get, and added $11.5 billion to the taxpayers’ 
bills in future years. 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “GROWTH”? 


The pressure groups that extol that kind 
of action tell us that budget deficits are not 
serious and that spending beyond our means 
is necessary to insure growth. This kind 
of argument is dangerous demagogery. 
There isn’t a business or a family that could 
survive long on that basis. When we hear 
that deficit spending by Government pro- 
motes economic activity and creates new 
wealth and tax revenues, we soon recognize 
that old doctrine of spending ourselves into 
prosperity. It dies a hard death. 

Let’s get our thinking straight about this 
new slogan called growth. 

It isn’t a numbers game. : 

It isn’t a process to be trifled with by 
opportunists. 

It isn’t a political football. 

If the goal of economic growth is to be- 
come the rationalization for every imprac- 
tical spending scheme that comes along, or 
for political pie in the sky, then we will 
really be walking over the cliff. Growth is of 
sterner stuff than the gratification of pres- 
sure group interests. 

The facts are that Government today is 
piling up c.o.d.’s for the future at an 
astounding pace. Even if not a single one 
of those 40 spending bills which I mentioned 
earlier should be enacted, we must reckon 
with the commitments already on our na- 
tional books. I would like to tell you what 
some of them are. 
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Item: The cost of completing the Inter- 
state Highway System after fiscal 1960 may 
be as much as $25 to $35 billion. 

Item: Expenditures to complete direct 
Federal civil public works projects which 
were started prior to fiscal 1960 will amount 
to about $8 billion. 

Item: For public housing, the Government 
must make contributions after 1960, under 
present commitments, of $6 billion. 

Item: As of next June 30, the Govern- 
ment’s books will carry outstanding com- 
mitments for capital improvements in com- 
munities, such as for urban renewal and 
college housing, amounting to $3 billion. 

Item: For merchant marine subsidies and 
future ship replacements, the Government's 
liability comes to $4.4 billion. 


Item: For conservation reserve payments 


to farmers, the Government is under con- 
tract to pay $2.2 billion. 

All these, together with unexpended bal- 
ances in the defense program, add up to 
around $98 billion of commitments for 
future Federal spending. 

Those expenditures, while they are formi- 
dable, will in many cases be for values yet to 
be received. To the extent that they will 
create future national assets, it is not un- 
reasonable for them to be absorbed in future 
budgets, over a period of years. But that 
isn’t all. Beyond this $98 billion, the Fed- 
eral Government is obligated for much 
larger sums for services already received in 
full. 

The national debt is about $290 billion. 
But commitments voluntarily undertaken 
beyond that, and not included in the figure, 
are even greater. First, there is $30 billion 
of already accrued liability for military re- 
tirement. Next there is 5 billion actu- 
arially due on our present obligations to 
civilian Government employees under the 
civil service retirement laws. On top of that, 
the Government is obligated by law to pay 
pensions and compensation to war veterans 
and their dependents, and these future 
benefit payments will cost roughly $300 
billion. Here is a total of over $350 billion 
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of past obligations that more than doubles 
the amount of the national debt. Counting 
the $98 billion I mentioned a moment ago, 
our ¢.0.d.’s alréady are about $700 billion 
above the annual costs of providing for na- 
tional defense, welfare, and commerce. The 
fact that we expect to pay for these un- 
funded items in gradual increments in our 
future annual budgets should be of little 
comfort to us and certainly will not be to 
future taxpayers. 


BUILT-IN BUDGET GROWTH 


Here is another dimension of the same 
problem. As you know, we expect that Fed- 
eral expenditures this fiscal year will come 
out in the vicinity of $79 billion. Now I 
want you to get this next point. 

Even if the next session of the Congress 
doesn’t add any new programs, the level of 
Federal spending is still going to climb high- 
er, because there are built-in increases in 
existing programs that will push up our 
expenditures in future years. For 1961 alone 
these built-in increases amount to between 
$2 and 2% billion. And there are practically 
no built-in decreases, because Government 
programs once taken on never seem to end. 
The President named in his 1960 budget 
message 18 programs due for revision in order 
to accomplish future downward adjustments 
in spending. Only three received attention 
by Congress, and that with the net result of 
increasing future expenditures rather than 
decreasing them. 

The catalog of built-in increases in annual 
expenditures would take a long time to re- 
cite. It runs through outer space programs, 
civil aviation, merchant shipping, urban re- 
newal, science education, medical research, 
public assistance, loans to underdeveloped 
countries, and veterans’ pensions. The farm 
price support program will cost more, rather 
than less, in the absence of realistic changes 
in present legislation; the meager efforts of 
the Congress to deal with this problem have 
not even kept pace with farm technology, and 
in a few more months we will have $10 bil- 
lion of farm commodities in storage. Inter- 
est charges on the public debt are still tend- 
ing to be higher. And all this is without 
reckoning with the tremendous pressure of 
increasing technological costs for military 
weapons, or with the further demands that 
are always with us for new domestic 
programs. - 

I ask you to consider the fact that once we 
aecept the idea that all the demands on the 
budget are synonymous with requirements, 
we can say goodbye to the value of the dollar. 
By definition, budgeting is a process of se- 
lecting first things first, of reining in our 
spending by priorities. And we can find little 
reassurance when we face the fact that the 
Federal budget is saddled to a large extent 
with yesterday’s priorities rather than to- 
morrow's. 

These figures and facts should explain to 
you, too, why the President can’t send to the 
Congress—as some people think he can—a 
budget for any amount from one dollar up. 
The past commitments and obligations which 
he must first include—on a basis that in- 
creases year-by-year—leave him little room 
for tightening up, and make his task prin- 
cipally one of fighting off more increases. 
Another way of saying this is that the actions 
of the Congress in 1960 on the President's 
budget and legislative recommendations will 
affect budgets for years to come. 

But there is a bright side to this story, too, 
The demands of the taxpayers for economy in 


- Government, the support they give the Presi- 


dent in his fight for balanced budgets, and 
debt reduction, can curb the level of spend- 
ing and the tax level for a long time ahead. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BUDGET IS NOT OVER 
Why do I go into all this? I do it because, 
as important as the battle of the budget was 
this year, we cannot begin to understand our 
problem if we look only at a single year’s 
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budget. The central problem of the Federal 
budget is found in the commitments we 
are accumulating, the c.o.d.’s that we are 
writing; and much of this mortgaging of our 
future fiscal capacity is inspired by pressure 
groups seeking something for nothing from 
the Federal Treasury. 

That’s why this year’s battle of the budget 
is not a flash in the pan. We have only begun 
to awaken the Nation to the seriousness of 
our problem. e, 

Unless we bring all the facts out into the 
open, and make clear their real meaning to 
our ability as a nation to grow on the basis 
of financial security, we are avoiding our re- 
sponsibility. And responsibility is one thing 
this administration is not going to avoid. 


CITIZEN RESPONSIBILITY 


So, the Government’s budget policy is one 
big factor in how strong we will continue to 
be. But I must tell you that it’s asking too 
much to expect the President to win the bat- 
tle of the budget by himself. The President 
and his Budget Director can lay the facts on 
the line. They can propose the kind of a 
budget they believe is right, and they can use 
their voices to support it. They can point 
the way to prevent future spending from get- 
ting out of hand. 

We have done this and we will continue to 
do it. But neither the President nor any 
budget director can stop the trend of pub- 
lic pressure for spending, purely by exhor- 
tation. There is a responsibility on indi- 
vidual citizens and, upon organized groups 
to withhold demands on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for spending that can be avoided, 
or that can be deferred, or that can more 
effectively be done by loeal government or 
by private enterprise. There is a responsi- 
bility, too, on all of us to take up the fight 
and support the President’s leadership in 
seeking to make the country live within its 
income. This involves a lot more than being 
for a balanced budget in abstract terms. It 
calls for a working familiarity with the budg- 
et, an awareness of the pressures to enlarge 
it for the benefit of one interest group or an- 
other, and a readiness to take personal ac- 
tion as responsible citizens through their 
representatives in the Congress to oppose 
those pressures. 


WHAT WE MUST DO 


The job we have to do in the sixties is a 
big one. 

We will have to get all the horsepower out 
of our economy that it can produce without 
overheating. 

We will have to stop running up bills that 
will come due when it may not be conven- 
ient. 

We will have to put our resources where 
they will feed genuine growth, rather than 
the mere appearances of growth. 

We will have to stop regarding the Federal 
Government as a broker for pressure groups. 
The national interest must come before the 
selfish interest. 

We will have to conquer the habit of com- 
pulsive spending, and learn to live within 
our means. 

I think that if we bring ourselves to un- 
derstand that these steps are basic to our 
continued existence, we will not find it hard 
to rediscover our great purposes and unite to 
achieve them. 

Then, and only then, will we be able to 
prove to Mr. Khrushchev that our system is 
best. Then, and only then, will we dare to 
be satisfied with the state of the Union. 


CONCLUSION 


At the root of everything I have said here 
is the disturbing, but inescapable, question 
of whether we are willing to accept the re- 
sponsibilities that go with being a free peo- 
ple—whether our Nation can summon the 
self-discipline that the times and the issues 
call for—to balance the budget, to reduce 
the debt, to stabilize the dollar, to ward off 
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inflation, and then to reduce the burdens of 
taxation. We have accepted the necessity 
for discipline in times past, when we had to 
fight or die, As the decade of the sixties 
opens, we will be fighting in a different way, 
with a more insidious opponent. With all 
the fallacies in communism’s logic and eco- 
nomics, it is strong on discipline, and this 
could spell a fateful difference in the final 
outcome. Can we, a liberty-loving people, 
close ranks and demonstrate that self-disci- 
pline can prevail in our society? In the an- 
swer to this question lies the test of how 
well our kind of democracy can survive, 


[From the New York World-Telegram, Dec. 7, 
1959] 


UNcLE’s CreprIr Carp Spree—-UNITep STATEs 
ALREADY $750 BILLION IN Hock 


(By Maurice H. Stans) 


In many ways the Federal budget today is 
saddled with yesterday's priorities instead of 
anticipating tomorrow’s. This situation has 
come about because of our proclivity to 
legislate benefits, services, and subsidies up 
to the hilt of our fiscal capacity—and then 
to hang en to them. 

We spend great sums on interest charges 
on our national debt, but we do not reduce 
the principal. 

We carry on massive Federal p 
which State and local governments could do 
better. 

We devote large amounts of money to farm 
price supports to reduce surpluses, with the 
opposite results. 

We lend money to benefit special groups at 
rates below those which the Government 
must pay to its own creditors, when private 
sources could do the job. 

We perpetuate Federal programs which 
have long since met the objectives for which 
they were created. 

Whatever may be the merits of ancestor 
worship, I hardly think that the place to 
practice it is in the budget of the US. 
Government. 

We are taxing current earnings to pay for 
many benefits and services legislated in past 
years, while we go on legislating new bene- 
fits and services without considering how 
we will pay for them when they come due. 

Let me tell you something about the shape 
we're in. 

Fact No. 1, is that the Federal Government 
is piling up c.o.d.’s for the future at an 
astounding pace. I'll mention just a few. 

It will cost between $25 and $35 billion to 
complete the Interstate Highway System 
after this fiscal year. Federal civil public 
works projects already started will require 
expenditures of about $8 billion before they 
are completed. The Federal Government is 
committed to contribute $6 billion in the 
future for public housing. Merchant marine 
subsidies and ship replacement constitute a 
Federal liability of $4.4 billion. 

These and a variety of other obligations, 
when added to ‘huge unexpended balances in 
the defense program, total $98 billion of com- 
mitments for future Federal spending. 

Fact No. 2 is this: Even if the next session 
of the Congress doesn’t add any new pro- 
grams, the level of Federal spending is going 
togoup. The reason is that there are built- 
in increases in existing programs such as 
outerspace, civil aviation, merchant shipping, 
urban renewal, science education, medical 
research, public assistance, loans to under- 
developed countries and veterans’ pensions. 
Interest on the public debt will run higher, 
and the farm program will cost more and 
more until we get realistic legislation. De- 
fense technology is putting increasing pres- 
sure on expenditures. 

Now, for 1961 alone, these built-in 
increases amount to between $2- and $2.5 bil- 
lion. Of course there are practically no 
built-in decreases, because Government pro- 
grams are almost invulnerable to reduction 


or elimination. A year ago, in his budget 


increasing future expenditures rather than 
decreasing them. 


Fact No. 3 is that our present national debt 
of $290 billion doesn’t include present Federal 
liabilities for past services in even greater 
amounts. Our already accrued liability for 
military retirement is about $30 billion. 
Our unfun present accrual for retirement 
benefits for civilian Government employees 
is $27.5 billion. On top of that, future pen- 
sions and compensation to veterans will cost 
about $300 billion. Now, the $290 billion of 
current public debt, plus $350 billion of 
future obligations for past services, plus $98 
billion of CODs, add to the almost incredible 
total of $7560 billion. 

That is the Federal Government's mortgage 
on America’s future, beyond the regular 
annual costs of defense, welfare and com- 
merce. 

Fact No. 4 is that the pressures for new 
spending programs are increasing in intens- 
ity. If you are troubled by an $80 billion 
burget, I can tell you that unless we hold 
the line now the day is not too distant when 
the budget will rise to the $90 or $100 billion 
range. 

In the absence of a genuine thaw in the 
cold war which could lead to a major reduc- 
tion in military costs, the only way to cut 
back the level of the budget is to look to the 
Congress to modify laws that are already on 
the books. 

The job is really up to you. The President 
will continue to put his full weight behind 
the goal of a balanced budget and a surplus 
which can be applied initially to reduce our 
enormous and costly debt. What happens 
to that goal will depend upon opinion and its 
ability to communicate with the 

Are we ready to face up to the fact that 
Government has te stop living on credit cards 
and must pay ite way? 





The Late Alvin R. Bush 


SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among the 
familiar faces for which we find our- 
selves looking in vain, as the 2d session 
of the 86th Congress swings into action, 
is that of my respected and valued col- 
league of the Pennsylvania delegation, 
Representative Atvin R. Busu, of the 
17th Congressienal District. The news 





“of At Busn’s sudden heart seizure, on - 


November 4, and death in Williamsport 
Hospital on the following day, brought 
shock and sorrow to me, as to all who 
knew him. AL BusH was a devoted pub- 
lic servant, putting his business astute- 
ness and his energetic determination 
into the advancement of the sometimes 
unpopular cause of governmental econ- 

omy. Much of our legislation, over the | 
past 9 years, has profited from the vigi- 
lance and good sense of ALVIN BuUsH. 

His knowledge and experience in the field 
of bus transportation were often called 
upon, in his work with the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
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It will — remembered to his credit 
that he was an enthusiastic supporter of 
little league baseball, and proud of the 
claim of Williamsport, in his district, to 
have founded little league baseball. 
In the past session, he had sponsored a 
resolution to establish a National Little 
League Baseball Week. 

We shall miss his aid as a legislator, 
but more than that, in the days ahead, 
we shall miss his quiet, friendly presence, 
and the feeling that, whatever our differ- 
ences, we were all trying to accomplish 
a task together, for the common good of 
our Nation and of our home districts. 

To Mrs. Bush, to their children, Mrs. 
John H. Eck and Alvin C. Bush, and to 
the many others who knew and loved At 
Busu, I offer my sincere and heartfelt 
sympathy. 


. 


Will America Survive in Freedom in 
Coming New World Order? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, an 
outstanding member of the newspaper 
profession and an objective interpreter 
of world events, John Cowles, president 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
made a speech last November to the 
members of the Minneapolis Rotary Club 
which should be as widely read as pos- 
sible. In my remarks, I include the ad- 
dress of Mr. Cowles, entitled “Will Amer- 
ica Survive in Freedom in Coming New 
World Order?” 

The address follows: 

WILt AMERICA SURVIVE IN FREEDOM IN COMING 
New WorRLD ORDER? 


(By John Cowles, president of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune) 


Most of us would agree, if we really 
thought about it, that the thing we most 
deeply want is for our children and grand- 
children and great-grandchildren to be able 
to survive in freedom. And, of course, in 
addition to freedom we want them to have as 
full and satisfying lives as possible. 

The paramount thing for us is to try to 
make certain that we are following national 
policies that will insure that our descendants 
can survive in freedom. 

Probably some of you are shocked that I 
even suggest the possibility that the United 
States may not be surviving in freedom a 
generation or two from now. But if you will 
think about the implications of what is 
taking place in the world today, I believe you 
will conclude that our long-range national 
security is a good deal less certain than 
most of us have assumed. 

To start with, most people fail to under- 
stand that we happen to be living in the 
midst of the greatest combination of world 
revolutions that has ever occurred in the 
history of mankind. Separate scientific, po- 
litical, and social revolutions, any one of 
which would have had a momentous effect 
on the world, have happened to coincide at 
this particular time. 

The scientific discoveries and develop- 
ments that have occurred in our genera- 


tion are probably greater than all the scien- 
tific discoveries of the preceding thousands 
of years combined. More than 90 percent 
of all the scientists who have ever lived 
since the dawn of history are living and 
working today. Most of us do not yet com- 
prehend the significance and future effects 
on the world of the new scientific discoveries 
that have been and are being made. 

Simultaneously, we are haying another 
revolution. This is the alarmingly rapid 
rate of population growth. The introduc- 
tion of better sanitation and improved health 
and medical measures throughout the world 
has caused a sharp reduction in mortality. 
As a result we are having an extraordinarily 
fast population growth everywhere, particu- 
larly in the less developed areas. Most peo- 
ple ignore or grossly underestimate the ca- 
lamitous effect that a doubling of the world's 
population in the next 30 or 40 years will 
have. 

COLONIAL AREAS WIN FREEDOM 


A third revolution that is' taking place 
stems from the fact that more than a billion 
people who, up to the end of the Second 
World War, were under colonial rule have 
recently won their freedom. In addition, 
other presently colonial areas, largely in 
Africa, will also become independent nations 
within the next year or two. 

Most of these new countries don’t have a 
sufficient number of educated people to make 
a democratic form of government function 
responsibly. Most of the people in these 
new nations are illiterate and desperately 
poor. 

It does no good to say that these peoples 
should not have independence until they are 
qualified for it. They are determined to 
have their independence now. They are 
also equally determined to try rapidly to 
industrialize their nations and raise their 
educational and living standards. 

I recently studied some estimates of 
world income broken down by nations, with 
the population of each. If one assumes that 
$100 a year per person is required for food, 
clothing, and shelter—about 2.7 cents per 
day for sustenance and all living expenses of 
every kind—and if one then computes the 
amount of excess annual income above $100 
a year per person that each country has, the 
figures are staggering. 

The United States alone has 47 percent, 
or almost. half, of the total excess world in- 
come above $100 per person. 

If one adds together the excess income— 
that is—the amount above $100 per inhabi- 
tant of Canada, Great Britain, Japan, 
Australia, and the European countries in- 
cluding Russia—that total is only slightly 
greater than that of the United States alone. 

These countries that I have mentioned, in- 
cluding the United States, therefore have be- 
tween them more than 95 percent of the 
whole world’s total income above $100 per 
person. 

In other words, the rest 6f the world— 
Asia, Africa, Central America, and South 
America combined—has less than 5 percent 
of the world’s total income above $100 per 


- person. 


The per capita income of these Asians, 
Africans, and Latin Americans is only slightly 
more than $100 a year, or less than one- 
twentieth of the per capita income of 
Americans, 

DEVELOPMENT CAPITAL NEEDED 


There are only two possible ways for these 
underdeveloped areas to get the capital nec- 
essary for their development. They obviously 
don’t have enough of their own to make 
sufficient voluntary savings to raise the 
funds needed for schools and roads, water 
systems and improved ports, power plants, 
and factories. 

They can raise these funds internally only 
if a ruthless dictatorship forces savings out 
of them, impoverished as they are, by grind- 
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ing down their already pitfully low stand- 
ard of living, by reducing what each human 
being has to live one, from slightly over 
$100 a year down to $75 or $80 a year. Of 
course, this would mean starvation to many 
and serious Malnutrition to more. 

Although .Russia started from a much 
higher living standard base than exists in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, this is the 
precise method the Communist dictatorship 
in Russia used to secure the billions that 
it has put into its capital improvement in 
Russia from about 1920 on. 

As a result,. today the Russians are turn- 
ing out enough gross national product so 
that they can significantly increase the aver- 
age standard of living above what it for- 
merly was and still have sufficient resources 
left to put as much money into military 
expenditures as the United States is doing. 

Red China is following exactly this same 
policy. The Government is ruthless and 
cruel. Probably hundreds of thousands of 
Red Chinese have starved to death, but 
China, with some help from Russia, is lift- 
ing itself by its bootstraps. 

The only other way for underdeveloped 
countries to get the capital that they des- 
perately need is from foreign aid; foreign in- 
vestment, foreign loans, and foreign grants. 

Unless the United States and the other 
developed and industrialized countries of the 
free world are willing to extend aid on a 
massive scale for the next 10 or 20 years, 
I expect to see most or all of Asia and Africa, 
and much of Latin America slide into simi- 
lar Communist-controlled totalitarian dic- 
tatorships. 

The United States and Western Europe 
cannot live permanently in freedom with 
most or all of the rest of the world under 
Communist rule. The Comnrunists would 
disrupt normal capitalistic world trade. 
They would dump products at far below cost 
to disrupt international markets. 

They would cut off the natural resources— 
minerals, oil, etc.—that are essential to the 
free world. The United States if much more 
dependent on foreign natural resources for 
our own prosperity than most Americans be- 
lieve. We are rapidly becoming a have-not 
nation so far as many natural resources are 
concerned. 

It is a naive illusion for anyone to assume 
that we could live and prosper in freedom in 
an isolated fortress America. Every addi- 
tional country that goes under Communist 
control reduces our own margin of future 
national security. 

Although I am delighted that in recent 
months President Eisenhower has broken 
through the diplomatic deadlock and has 
opened the door at least to the possibility 
that within the next few years we may be 
able to liquidate the cold war, anyone is 
reckless if he assumes that the danger of the 
cold war turning hot’ has been eliminated. 
The Russians occasionally change their tac- 
tics, but there is no reason whatsoever for 
us to assume that the Russians have in any 
way changed their long-ranged ambition for 
world domination. 

It would be an act of suicidal recklessness 
for us to reduce our defense expenditures 
until and unless we are certain that Russia 
is simultaneously reducing hers, and until 
and unless we are satisfied that we are going 
to have an ironclad system of international 
inspection and control. 

I hope that events will prove that Russia 
does want to end the cold war, but until 
there is proof of that, it would be foolhardy 
for us to reduce our defense expenditures 
even a penny. I, for one, think that we 
should be increasing our defense expendi- 
tures so that we would have an adequate 
capability to meet nonnuclear, limited ag- 
gression without our having to go to the 
alternative of an all-out nuclear holocaust. 

Undoubtedly there is great waste in our 
armed services. Possibly several billion dol- 
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lars could be saved if we could eliminate 
sowie of the overlap and discontinue further 
production of obsolescent weapons. But 
when one is dealing with our national secu- 
rity, with our very national survival, one 
must not take chances. 


UNITED STATES LAGS BEHIND RUSSIA 


Every informed person. knows that we are 
far behind the Russians in outer space de- 
velopment. It will probably be at least 3 
years before we are able to develop engines 
with as much propulsive power to send heavy 
weights into space as the Russians have al- 
ready demonstrated that they now possess. 

Every informed person knows that we are 
behind Russia—opinions of the time lag 
differ—in our development of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. 

Every informed person knows that our 
Strategic Air Force or SAC bases are what 
is called “soft,” that they are too concen- 
trated and are relatively unprotected, and 
that we might suffer a catastrophic devastat- 
ing blow if the Russians, a couple of years 
from now, did decide to attack us with inter- 
continental ballistic missiles with hydrogen 
warheads and with the intermediate-range 
missiles which they could fire from their 
submarines. 

While we could even then undoubtedly 
make a severe retaliatory strike, probably 
our capability, if we had suffered the initial 
blow, would not prove nearly as massive and 
destructive as most of the American public 
erroneously assumes. 

The thing that concerns me most about 
America today is the fact that the public 
seems complacent and largely indifferent to 
what I regard as the realities of the inter- 
national situation. 

One such reality is the obvious fact that 
the old world order, as we have known it 
all our lives, is dying. It seems to me not 
simply probable, but certain, that during the 
next decade, the crucial 1960's, a new world 
order is going to take shape and form. 

Whether or not this new world order will 
be one in which our children and grand- 
children will be able to lead full, happy lives 
in peace and freedom is the paramount 
question confronting America, but most peo- 
ple are too absorbed in their personal affairs 
even to recognize that this question exists. 


SYSTEM OF WORLD LAW VITAL 


If we do move forward courageously and 
intelligently, with a thorough understand- 
ing of what we are doing and why, I think 
we probably can end up with a new world 
order that is to our liking. Achieving this 
will probably require higher taxes, or at least 
no reduction in present tax rates, but the 
tax angle becomes inconsequential if one 
comes to realize what the probable alterna- 
tive is, if one comes to understand that we 
may be dealing with the question of our 
continued survival as a free Nation. 

And if we are going to be able to secure 
the kind of world order we want for our 
children and grandchildren, we are also going 
to have to develop a system of world law. 
This will involve strengthening the United 
Nations and making basic changes in its 
set-up. This will also obviously involve 
some abridgement of what has traditionally 
been called national sovereignty, but na- 
tions as we have known them in the past 
are becoming obsolescent in an era of inter- 
continental missiles, nuclear-propelled ships 
and aircraft, and space vehicles. 

The problems facing us are enormous, but 
certainly not insoluble. 

In conclusion, I would like to quote a 
statement by Arnold Toynbee, who is prob- 
ably the greatest living philosopher of his- 
tory. Toynbee has written, I hope not too 
optimistically, that “the 20th century will 
be remembered, not as the age of the atomic 
bomb, but as the first time when man 
thought it was practicable to distribute all 
the benefits of civilization to all people.” 
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Independent Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 - 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I include 
the following editorial from the Green- 
ville (Miss.) Delta Democrat-Times: 

INDEPENDENT TRANSPORTATION 


One of the cardinal principles of capitalism 
is that monopoly is in itself a bad thing. 
Nowhere is this truer than in the field of 
transportation, which is as vital to our na- 
tional economy as the veins and arteries are 
to the human body. 

Thus the warning issued at the Rotary 
Club Thursday by Baxter B. Carr, president 
of the American Waterways Operators, 
against common ownership of the modes of 
transportation makes good sense. Carr, who 
represents an industry which carries 8 per- 
cent of the intercity transportation of the 
United States, said that there is a vital need 
for several independent modes of transporta- 
tion. 

What we do not need, he said, 
partment store of transportation.” 

We agree wholeheartedly with the AWO 
president. Here in Mississippi we should 
easily be able to-recall what it was like when 
we were served by only one carrier, the rail- 
roads. The stranglehold this.carirer had on 
the economy was one of the chief brakes on 
our progress. The cost of shipping goods out 
was high. The price of incoming products 
was higher. 

With some Government aid and enlight- 
ened public support, the waterways carriers 
came back from oblivion over the past 30 
years to fill the need for a cheaper form of 
transportation. Over the same period the 
trucking industry and the airlines also began 
to make sizable inroads into the domain of 
the railroads. 

Today the railroads are still the prime 
carriers in the Nation's transportation sys- 
tem. But the other carriers now control 
enough of the market to forestall the possi- 
bility that any one carrier can set absurdly 
high rates and expect to get away with it. 

This is as it should be in a competitive 
society. What is more, there is a definite 
prohibition in the Interstate Commerce Act 
against one carrier, such as a trucking con- 
cern, controlling another mode of transpor- 
tation to the detriment of competition. 

But there are forces at work today which 
would erode this prohibition and possibly 
set the Nation back on the path to a trans- 
portation system dominated by one segment 
of the transportation industry. Recently the 
Illinois Central and Southern Pacific Rail- 
roads announced plans to purchase the John 
Hay Barge Co., which runs barges on the 
Mississippi River, the Illinois River, and the 
Intracoastal Canal. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
OK’'s the deal, the two railroads will then 
be operating parallel rail lines down both 
sides of the Mississippi, as they do at pres- 
ent, plus a bargeline down the middle. They 
could then put the price squeeze on other 
water carriers unable to compete on the 
land. 

As Carr pointed out in his talk, it is sense- 
less to believe that the railroad carriers, 
whose cost per ton-mile is much higher than 
the waterways carriers, are sincerely inter- 
ested in keeping water rates at the present 
low level. The low water rates which com- 
petition have kept in effect could vanish 
quickly enough if effective water-carrier com- 
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petition was destroyed. This was the pat- 
tern in the past once water competition was 
destroyed by the railroads. 

What this Nation does not need is a mam- 
moth and centralized transportation sys- 
tem. Aside from the possibilities for rate 
gouging, such a system would be too easily 
brought under Government control whenever 
anything went wrong, and, indeed, the argu- 
ments against Government control of such a 
monopoly would be weak ones, at best. But 
the two railroads’ proposed purchase could 
be the first step to that system. 

We'll have to agree with Baxter Carr some 
more. “There is a need for each of the 
independent modes of tion,” he 
said. “Without them in the past, we could 
not have reached our point .of development 
today.” 





Government’s Role in Highway Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


Or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 7, 1960, our colleague and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health and Safety, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Roserts}, delivered an 
address at the annual meeting of the 
Royal Automobile Club of Canada, held 
this year in Montreal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I-would like to insert this address so 
every Member can better understand the 
role of government in promoting high- 
way safety: 

GOVERNMENT’s ROLE IN Highway Saretry 

You have honored me by your kind invi- 
tation to meet with this distinguished group 


to discuss one of the most important prob- 


lems facing your country and mine. 

For, in my judgment, we cannot: over- 
estimate the importance of this problem of 
highway safety which we face today. Mect- 
ing such as this are of great significance 
because this is a problem that we, as indi- 
viduals, can do something about.. Too many 
of our space-age problems seem, at least, 
to be beyond our reach as we go about the 
routine of our daily lives. 

But not so this problem of traffic ee 
Here is. a problem that, in a manner 
speaking, is on our own front aealien 
crying out for attention. 

Not that we as individuals can solve the 
problem. Not that the problem can ever 
be completely solved. But we all can help 
to reduce the appalling toll of life and limb 
being taken daily in traffic accidents. 

I do not pretend to be familiar with your 
problem here in Canada but I understand 
that in many respects that our problems 
are similar. I do know that the two coun- 
tries are .working together closely. I am 
told that 3,104 lives were lost in traffic acci- 
dents in Canada in 1958. In the United 
States, between 38,000 and 39,000 are being 
killed each year. 

Canada can ill afford to lose 3,000 citizens 
a year. The United States can ill afford to 
lose 39,000 a year, especially when you re- 
member that nearly half of them are being 
cut down at the very crest of their produc- 
tive years, in the age bracket betwoss 15 
and 44. 

* I don’t want to leave the impression that 
we have made no . The fact that 
during the last 15 years our fatality rate in 
the United States has held between 35,000 
and 40,000 a year, in spite of the greatly 
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increased mileage driven means that the 
rate per vehicle-mile has gone down. But 
a lcok at the accident statistics shows no 
cause for complacency. There is much that 
can and should be done. 

The emphasis being placed on safety in 
this annual meeting is proof you see of the 
need for action to reduce the traffic toll. 

Bf, by reviewing briefly some of the find- 
ings of the congressional subcommittee of 
which I am chairman, I can throw some 
light on this problem of ours, it will be the 
source of much satisfaction to me. 

_ For this is your problem as well as mine. 

This problem of traffic safety is one that 
concerns us all. For each of us will have 
to contribute to the solution of the problem 
before we get very far in our efforts to reduce 
this appalling slaughter. It is not enough 
that we become better drivers. We must give 
our encouragement and support to those 
who seek and apply the necessary remedies. 
That support is going to cost us money. 
This support may mean a certain curtail- 
ment of some of our freedom of action. It 
may mean that some of those who enjoy 
driving may have to give up driving. It 
may mean sending some wornout and un- 
safe cars to the junk pile. It may mean 
putting a little less pressure on the ac- 
celerator, especially in heavy traffic. 

I don’t want to bore you with statistics. 
You are all familiar enough with the facts 
and figures to know this is a serious problem. 

Just for the sake of emphasis let me out- 
line briefly some of the facts brought out 
in the hearings held by my subcommittee. 

These facts are a warning and a challenge 
to everyone of us. And by us, I don’t mean 
those working on this problem. I .mean 
everyone who drives an automobile, or rides 
in one, or walks across the road here in 
Canada, or in the United States, or anyplace, 
anywhere that automobiles are operated. 

You don’t have to be a driver to be con- 
cerned. The toll of pedestrians killed or in- 


jured in the United States is appalling. 
The problem for the pedestrian.is world- 


wide. I am reminded of a remark made by 
the late Fred Allen after a visit to Paris. 
He said that one reason there is a church 
on almost every corner in Paris is so that 
the pedestrians can go in and’ pray before 
trying to cross the street. 

But let me outline briefiy the situation in 
the United States. 

Accidents of all types, including traffic 
accidents, are the third leading cause of 
death in the United States, being exceeded 
only by cancer and diseases of the heart and 
circulatory system. 

We are justified in referring to traffic ac- 
cidents as a major public health problem in 
the United States. 

The death toll from cancer and heart 
trouble is the cause of much concern, and 
justifiably so. But the auto traffic death toll 
is more heartbreaking. Deaths from cancer 
and heart disease generally occur in the 
later decades of life. Traffic deaths are 
striking down the youth of the land who are 
just entering their productive years. 

Of all the young men aged 15 to 24 who 
died in the United States in 1957, 40 percent 
died in motor vehicle accidents. One-fourth 
of the fatalities among young women in the 
same age bracket resulted from traffic acci- 
dents. 

As stated earlier, in the United States we 
are killing around 39,000 people a year in 
traffic accidents. ~ 

Startling as that figure is, it gives only 
part of the story. That is the dramatic, 
headiine-making part of the story. But be- 
hind and beyond is tragedy multiplied many 
thousandfold in maimed and broken bodies, 
in families denied the services of a bread 
winner—sometimes for months, sometimes 
for life. . 

In 1957, the best estimate the subcommit- 
tee could get from private sources on the 
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number of traffic accident injuries was 
1,400,000. 

Then, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Congress directed the U.S. Public Health 
Service to make certain statistical studies. 
That study revealed that the true figure on 
traffic injuries was nearer 5 million persons, 
nearly four times the private estimate. 

Five million injuries means 25 million days 
in bed in hospital or home. It means 125 
persons injured for each person killed. 

Half of those hospitalized for accidents 
in the United States are traffic victims. 

Besides the loss of life and the 5 million 
injuries, there is a staggering property loss, 
important in striking a balance when we 
consider the cost of the measures needed to 
reduce the traffic toll. 

In the United States, the property loss 
from auto accidents amounts to between 
5 and 7 billion dollars a year. In addition 
the cost of auto lability insurance runs to 
$3 billion a year, or more. 

In a report prepared for Congress last year, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce estimated 
that traffic accidents cost $116 for each regis- 
tered vehicle, which averages 1 cent for each 
mile driven, or roughly 1244 cents for each 
gallon of gasoline consumed. 

We had warm debates in Congress last year 
over increasing the gasoline tax to help 
finance the National Highway System. 

Yet, we pay scant attention to this 12.5- 
cent-a-gallon toll levied by highway acci- 
dents. That is worse than a tax. At least, 
we are getting roads and other benefits from 
the tax. We are getting nothing but heart- 


aches and shrunken bank accounts from the . 


accidents. 

Now, anyone who came along with a pro- 
posal that would reduce our gasoline tax 
even half a cent a gallon would get a respect- 
ful hearing. 

I think it is possible, if we work together 
and are’ willing to make the necessary ad- 
that we can reduce this auto 
accident levy a lot more than a half a cent 
for each gallon of gasoline we burn. 

Now, I don’t believe you are going to im- 
prove the situation much merely by asking 
motorists to stop killing and maiming one 
another. 

We are not going to stop this needless 
slaughter with slogans. Lectures are not 
enough. Good intentions are not enough. 

Unfortunately, we cannot prevent all acci- 
dents. We must accept that. 

We can prevent some of the injuries and 
many of the deaths without preventing the 
accidents. One way to do this is to give the 
public safer motor vehicles. During the last 
session of Congress, I got a bill through the 
House that will help give us safer vehicles. 
In a moment, I want to go into more detail 
on that but now I want to digress a moment 
to discuss some of the things my subcom- 
mittee has discovered regarding this problem 
of highway safety. 

This problem has concerned us in the 
United States a leng time. Back in World 
War I, we drafted a code of rules for the 
road. 

In 1924 we organized a cooperative move- 
ment to promote safety. That was headed 
by Herbert Hoover, later President. That 
first conference urged the adoption of uni- 
form traffic regulations. A committee was 
appointed to draft a model code. In. 1926 
@ model code was approved by a national 
conference. A model traffic ordinance was 
drafted in 1928. 

No one Goubts the importance of a uni- 
form code in reducing traffic accidents in a 
country as vast as the United States, with 
people moving rapidly from one jurisdiction 
to another by the thousands daily. 

But, after all these years, we are still try- 
ing to get the uniform traffic code adopted. 
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It is apparent that persuasion is not 
enough. Something more than logic is 
needed. 

In 1956, in the face of the mounting traffic 
accident toll, I became convinced that the 
time had come for the Federal Gov ent 
to take a hand, if to nothing more than to 
outline the problem and suggest steps to im- 
prove the situation. 

Accordingly, I presented a resolution call- 
ing for a congressional investigation. 

As a result, I was appoined chairman of 
the Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety. 
Immediately we set to work to learn what 
we could about traffic safety. We heard 
leading experts in the safety field. We vis- 
ited manufacturing plants. We talked with 
industry safety engineers. We met with 
medical men whose gruesome job it is to try 
to same as many of the accident victims as 
possible. We talked with law enforcement 
Officers who try to prevent accidents. 

We came up with certain recommenda- 
tions. The efforts of 3 active years are 
included in the subcommittee reports pre- 
sented to Congress and which have had a 
wide distribution among people working in 
the traffic safety field. 

We have urged more aggressive action by 
local communities and the States in carrying 
out certain basic recommendations of the 
President’s Highway Safety Conference. We 
urge expanded research into the cause of ac- 
cidents. We urge the States to adopt the 
uniform traffic code. We urge, that driver 
examining and licensing procedures be 
strengthened. 

We urged the industry to drop emphasis 
on speed and horsepower and concentrate on 
building safer vehicles. They stopped ad- 
vertising speed and horsepower but kept 
right on building bigger and more powerful 
automobiles until the buying public, by 
turning in increasing numbers to the smaller 
domestic and foreign models, forced the big 
three to take a second look. 

Our recommendations regarding research 
are important, in my judgment. We need 
to know where we have been and where we 
are going and how best to get there. 

Already I have pointed out the inadequacy 
of the accident statistics available to our 
subcommittee in 1957. The figures we were 
given were merely guesses, and not very good 
guesses at that. 

In large and important areas we still are 
guessing. Research costs money. For some 
reason, perhaps because of our fatalistic at- 
titude toward auto accidents in general, it 
has been difficult to-get money needed for 
research. 

We were told, for example, that the auto 
industry has been spending about $5 or $6 
million a.year on research. All the smugness 
was taken away from that statement, how- 
ever, when it was pointed out that this is 
only a very small drop in a very big bucket 
when you remember that the industry is 
selling around $11 billion worth of new auto- 
mobiles each year. 

Last year the U.S. Public Health Service 
spent $1 million in doing research on all 
accidents, even though accidents are the 
third leading cause of death in the United 
States. That amounts to about $2.50 for 
each traffic death. On the other hand, we 
have been spending $40,000 a year on re- 
search for each polio death. For each cancer 
death, we are spending around $360 a year. 
For each death from heart disease, we are 
spending around $87 a year on research. 

As. a result of our subcommittee study, 
last September I introduced a bill in Con- 
gress to establish a National Accident Pre- 


-vention Center to concentrate upon this 


important public health problem. 
Previously I had introduced a bill to pro- 
vide Federal aid for driver training. No one 
questions the importance of proper driver 
education in reducting the accident toll, 
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especially among our younger drivers. Yet 
only 16 States provide State aid for driver 
education programs. It is my belief that a 
little aid from the Federal Government will 
encourage the States to establish programs 
which will far more than pay their way in 
reducing accidents. Here, in my judgment, 
is one sure and easy way to reduce this 12.5- 
cent-a-gallon levy from accidents. 

Earlier I mentioned my bill to promote 
the manufacture of safer vehicles to reduce 
deaths and injuries. That bill would require 
that all passenger-carrying motor vehicles 
purchased by the Federal Government must 
meet certain minimum safety standards set 
by the Secretary of Commerce. It is my be- 
lief that this would result in the production 
of better automobiles for the public by forc- 
ing the manufacturers to adopt as standard, 
or perhaps optional equipment, the safety 
features required by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The bill was bitterly opposed on the 
floor of the House on the grounds that it 
would increase the cost of motor vehicles 
bought by the Government. 

My answer to that is that the cost of these 
essential safety features largely could be 
absorbed by eliminating some of the chrome 
and friils which serve no useful purpose. 
Even if the safer vehicles cost more money, 
we can, in the long run, save money by re- 
ducing that 12.5-cent accident toll levy. 

My subcommittee has favorably reported 
and the House has passed another important 
bill. This would require the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service to make a 
study of the effect of automobile exhaust 
gases on human health and report to Con- 
gress within 2 years, with recommendations, 
if any, regarding steps necessary to protect 
the public health. Legislation to attack the 
exhaust problem is sponsored by my col- 
league from Ohio, the Honorable Pau. 
ScHENCK, the ranking Republican member on 
the subcommittee. I mention this to show 
that there are no party politics in the sub- 
committee's efforts to reduce the auto acci- 
dent toll. 

There is a growing feeling that auto 
exhaust gases, in addition to contributing to 
the dreaded smog which is an increasing 
menace to urban areas in the United States, 
is a serious health menace and perhaps an 
important contributor to certain types of 
motor vehicle accidents. 

It was with the greatest reluctance that I 
came to the conclusion that we need the 
legislation mentioned, and other measures. 

I am from the South, an area where we 
cherish the time-honored Anglo-Saxon con- 
cept of the importance of protecting the 
rights and liberties of the individual from 
arbitrary and capricious government. We 
have held to and defended that concept of 
freedom from arbitrary rule for many genera- 
tions. 

We follow the doctrine of State rights. 
Essentially that means local self-government. 
It means government by the people for the 
benefit of the people concerned. It means 
protection of the rights of the individual to 
enjoy life and the fruits of his labor as long 
as he does not interfere with the rights of 
his neighbor. It means freedom from ar- 
bitrary rule, imposed by an absent bureauc- 
racy with little or no knowledge of local 
conditions. 

But absence of government does not mean 
freedom. It means anarchy. 

As a nation we abhor regulation. In view 
of our similar backgrounds I am sure the 
same is true here. We resort to legislation 
only as a last resort. We like to see things 
done voluntarily. 

We want those who have responsibility to 
use it. The States and local communities, 
by legislative action, could accomplish many 
of the things that must be done if we are 
going to reduce the traffic toll. They could 
pass legislation to require higher safety 
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standards for vehicles sold within their bor- 
ders. In fact, the Secretary of Commerce in 
his report to Congress last year, recommended 
that the States do this. The point is that 
in view of the record can we afford to wait 
for the States to do this? 

As pointed out a while ago, with convinc- 
ing arguments to back up our case, for more 
than 30 years we have been trying to get 
a@ uniform traffic code adopted by the various 
States. Some progress has been made, but 
we have a long way to go. 

Now, I am not advocating that Congress 
impose by law a uniform traffic code on 
vehicles moving in interstate commerce. 
But there are certain things the Federal 


Government is going to have to do if we. 


are going to make much progress in the 
near future. 

The Federal Government must help the 
States with driver education programs. We 
must do more in the fleld of research. We 
must promote the production of safer ve- 
hicles by requiring that passenger-carrying 
motor vehicles purchased by the Govern- 
ment meet certain safety standards. 

It may be that we shall have to go fur- 
ther than that in enacting Federal legis- 
lation. 

My point is that if we are going to get 
the job done, we can not self-righteously 
hide behind the cloak of State rights, or re- 
ject steps which are going to cost money. 
If we are going to reduce that 12.5-cent-a- 
gallon levy we may have to add a few cents 
to our, tax bill. We will have to buy a 
little more research. We may have to pay 
a few dollars for safety devices. We may 
have to hire more traffic patrolmen and pay 
them better salaries. We may have to spend 
a few dollars in keeping our cars in repair. 
Some of those now driving may have to stop 
driving. After all, driving is a privilege and 
not a right. No one who endangers the life 
and property of his neighbor has a right to 
drive. 

I don’t think you can catch every drunk 
driver before he wrecks himself or someone 
else. But, with proper enforcement, we can 
keep a lot of drunk drivers off the roads. 

I don’t think you are going to stop drivers 
from going to sleep just by passing laws. 

There always will be careless and thought- 
less people behind’ steering wheels. 

Adequate vehicle inspections will keep 
many unsafe vehicles off the roads. 

Still there will be accidents. We can't 
stop all these accidents but, as I said a 
moment ago, we can reduce the number of 
deaths and injuries without stopping the 
accidents. 

How? By giving the driver and his pas- 
sengers a safer package in which to ride. 
We need safer automobiles. Reluctantly, I 
am convinced that the quickest way to get 
these safer automobiles is by legislation. 

That is not my opinion alone. It is sup- 
ported by leading specialists who have worked 
in this field. Its soundness is shown by the 
studies made by the crash injury research 
project of Cornell University under the able 
direction of John Moore, who is well known 
to many of you in this audience. 

My position is supported by the American 
Medical Association, which has gone on rec- 
ord in support of legislative action in this 
field. The association presented the sub- 
committee an impressive list of essential 
safety features our doctors would like to see 
built into our automobiles. 

My position that safer cars will cut the 
traffic toll was supported by leading engi- 
neers and safety experts who appeared before 
the subcommittee, including such well- 
known. figures as Dr. T. P. Wright, the dis- 
tinguished vice president for research of 
Cornell University, and formerly head of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

To get legislative action, we must have 
public support. The public must be con- 
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vinced of the need before they will support 
legislation to tighten up on driver licensing 
procedures, to require adequate motor vehi- 
cle inspections, to spend tax money on driver 
education and research, to tell the industry 
they must build safer vehicles which meet 
certain minimum safety standards. 

As I said before, as a Nation we abhor 
regulation. We don’t like taxes. What is 
true in the United States likewise is true in 
Canada, Iam sure. e ; 

But we have to think of those 39,000 people 
dead upon our streets and roads. We have 
to think of the miliions of injured. 

And, if we want to stop to consider the 
cost, we must think of that 12.5-cent a gal- 
lon levy we pay because of these accidents. 

In conclusion, “let me summarize briefly 
the major things I think we must do, and 
soon, to reduce the traffic toll. 

1. We must have legislation to establish 
minimum safety standards for passenger~ 
carrying motor vehicles bought for Govern- 
ment use. 

2. More emphasis must be placed on driver 
education, both to combat lawlessness which 
contributes to juvenile delinquency, and to 
reduce the accident toll in the age bracket 
where casualties are heaviest. ' 

3. We must continue to urge the adoption 
of uniform driving rules to apply from coast 
to coast in both our countries to eliminate 
dangerous confusion and to plug loopholes 
contributing to the accident toll. 

4. We must spend more-on research. Only 
by research have we made substantial prog- 
ress against epidemics and mass killers in 
the public health field and here we are deai- 
ing with one of the major public health 
problems of our time. 

Again, let me thank you for your kind 
invitation to meet with you. My very best 
thanks go to all of you for your kind hos- 
pitality. 





As We See It—Students’ Oath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT ~ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1960 
Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 


marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I include an editorial entitled “As We 





‘See It,” which was published in the Mil- 


waukee Sentinel, Monday, December 7, 
1959. 

I was opposed to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s entering into a student loan pro- 
gram when it was considered in the 
House; however, now that the proposal 
has become law I would certainly oppose 
dropping the affidavit and oath required 
under the program. 

The editorial referred to follows: 
[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Dec. 7, 1959] 

As We See Ir—SrvupEnts’ OaTH 


It is disgraceful that five regents of the 
University of Wisconsin have alined the 
UWw—though not quite in a straight line— 
with the eastern colleges which 
the affidavit and oath required under the 
new Federal student loan program. 

Harvard and Yale not only protested the 
oath but declined the money. Our regents 
accepted the money and said they hope the 
oath will go away because it “trammels in- 
quiry, affronts academic freedom, and un+ 
fairly and unjustifiably singles out as oh- 
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and suspicion the needy 


silent on the subject 

the point of view of those students 

ve no objection to taking the oath, 

said, it would be “dogmatic and arbi- 
trary” to prevent them from obtaining the 


He’s exactly right. This whole thing 
should be a matter of personal choice by 
each student whether he is willing to sign 
an affidavit and oath as a requirement of 
receiving a taxpayers’ loan, available under 


Beyond that, what is so terrible about the 
affidavit and oath? It merely requires a 


ground rules of this Republic. His freedom 
to inquire is in no way restricted, and neither 
is his freedom to conclude, from his inquiries, 
that the Republic needs changing. And if he 
wishes to do something about changing it, 
the Constitution provides ways and means 
which have worked passably well for 185 
years. 

All the affidavit and oath commit him to is 
the use of these means, rather than the force, 
violence, or other illegal and~ unconstitu- 
t.onal methods which are foreign to us but 
well known to enslaved millions in other 
countries where they were used to impose 
the will of a minority. 

Is that bad? We think not. We think it is 
an essential requirement for the welfare of 
all of us. 


It Isn’t Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial, entitled “It Isn’t 
Benson,” which appeared in the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Morning Star of December 17, 
1959: 

Ir Isn’t BENSON 

Timid Republicans who have been fearful 
that Secretary of Agriculture Benson would 
be a political liability in the 1960 presidential 
election should have their backs stiffened by 
the result of the special election this week in 
Iowa's Fourth Congressional District. Re- 
publican JoHN Kyi defeated Democrat C. 
Edwin Gilmour, who based his campaign on 
a “get-Benson” pledge. 

Iowa is in the heart of the agricultural 
midwest, where Benson was considered by 
some strictly political-minded Republicans 
to be a drag on the party. But Kyu carried 
the rural areas and made inroads in the 
Democratic stronghold of Ottumwa, the larg- 
est population center in the district. 

The forthrightness of Benson is recognized 
by the people. He is an asset to the Repub- 
lican Party because the policies he advocates 
point the way to stability for agriculture and 
its freedom from Government controls. 

It is not Benson who is responsible for 
bericulture’s difficulties. ‘Those difficulties 


began in the New Deal era when the Gov- 
ernment tried unworkable methods to guar- 
antee never-ending prosperity to every farm- 
er. When Benson took office, agriculture 
was fettered with laws that took away its 
independence and made it a political foot- 
ball. In their frantic search for issues since 
the Eisenhower administrattion began the 
Democrats have always pulled out the farm 
problem as a vote-getting gimmick. 

If the politicans would get off the backs 
of the farmers, agriculture’s troubles could 
be overcome. But the administration has 
been handicapped in its efforts to help agri- 
culture by obsolete farm laws and programs 
which Congress has refused to scrap. 

Responsible farm leaders agree with Ben- 
son that agriculture cannot be made stronger 
and adjust to changing conditions until Gov- 
ernment price fixing and other politically jn- 
spired control programs- are discontinued. 
Benson's efforts to move agriculture toward 
dependence on market rather than govern- 
ment deserve the support of every Americans. 


The Future of State Leber Relations 
Agencies and Federal-State Jurisdic- 
tion 


EXTENSION OK REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
courageous and highly respected leader 
in the ranks of labor, and chairman of 
the Massachusetts Labor Relations Com- 
mission, and well versed in labor law 
and labor relations, is Stephen E. Mc- 
Closkey, of Boston, Mass. 

In my remarks, I include an able and 
informative address made by Mr. Mc- 
Closkey at the Third Annual Conference 
of the Association of State Labor Rela- 
tions Agencies held in Detroit, Mich., 
on November 18, 1959, entitled, “The Fu- 
ture of State Labor Relations Agencies 
and Federal-State Jurisdiction.” 

Mr. McCloskey’s address follows: 

THe Future or STATE LABOR RELATIONS AGEN- 
CIES AND FEDERAL-STATE JURISDICTION 


Mr. President, officers of the association, 
distinguished guests, chairman and members 
of State labor relations agencies and their 
guests, I deem it a privilege to be given the 
opportunity of addressing you on the occa- 
sion of your third annual conference. Thank 
you for the invitation. His Excellency, Gov. 
Foster Furcolo has asked me to bring to you 
the greetings of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. Before I begin my remarks on 
today’s subject for discussion, I have a few 
items of interest regarding the Massachusetts 
Labor Relations Commission, which I would 
like to mention. 

Our commission, in addition to providing 
advice and information to employers and 
employees under the statute, also provides 
information on a multitude of labor relations 
matters that do not come within the purview 
of our State labor relations law. Frequently 
we find it necessary to direct the employer 
or employee elsewhere. I think it is about 
time we took credit for the service we pro- 
vide employers and employees and it is my 
intention to set up within our commission 
an information center which will supply the 
employer or employee with the answer to his 
inquiry or direct him to the proper State or 
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Federal.agency. Perhaps you could do like- 
wise on your own board or commission. 

The organizing efforts of State, county, and 
municipal workers should provide oppor- 
tunities for increasing the caseload of State 
labor relations agencies. Cities and towns 
are excluded as employers within the mean- 
ing of our statute. However, in a few cases 
involving the representation of. employees, 
the city or town, on the petition of a local 
union, has made certain stipulations, con- 
sented to an election and asked us to super- 
vise and conduct an election. For the fu- 
ture I can foresee legislation amending our 
statute to include cities and towns as em- 
ployers within the meaning of the statute. 
When this legislation is enacted it should 
provide many new representation cases for 
our commission. 

This is an untapped area of additional 
cases for us and I hope it will provide the 
member States of this association a similar 
opportunity for expanded service in their 
respective States. 

In the void that has existed since the pas- 
sage of the Labor Management Reporting 
and Disclosures Act of 1959, because no staff 
or even employee has been made available in 
the Boston office of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, who can answer questions about the 
new law, we have made our staff available 
to assist employers, union Officials, and union 
members in reaching conclusions regarding 
their inquiries concerning the new law. 

My thoughts on “the future of State labor 
relations agencies” especially since the pas- 
sage of title VII of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
produces mixed feelings of deep concern on 
the one hand and subdued elation on the 
other. As a trade union leader and a mem- 
ber of the Bridge Structural and Orhamental 
Ironworkers Union, I am very apprehensive 
for the labor movement in. the South and 
those States where no State labor relations 
law or agency exists. There, unions must 
face an archaic and reactionary common law 
and rely on economic force to obtain their 
objectives while they face labor’s mortal 
enemy, the injunction, in an unfriendly 
atmosphere. 

My feelings of elation, on the other hand, 
are sudued and not as strong as they might 
be for the reason I have mentioned and for 
the additional reason that I am not yet quite 
sure whether the Congress has given us any- 
thing to be happy about. . 

Under the Taft-Hartley amendments con- 
tained in title VII, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is permitted to decline to as- 
sume jurisdiction over that class of em- 
ployers, where the effect of the labor dispute 
is not sufficiently substantial to warrant the 
exercise of jurisdiction. The State agencies 
are then permitted to exercise jurisdiction 
over those cases which the National Labor 
Relations Board has declined to assert juris- 
diction. However the prohibition in the 
law preventing the National Labor Relations 
Board from lowering the jurisdictional 
standards that were in effect on August 1, 
1959, seriously limits State labor relations 
agencies, for, it is my opinion that the impact 
on interstate commerce in the cases of many 
of these employers is not sufficiently. sub- 
stantial to warrant the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion. Apparently the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is reluctant to permit the exer- 
cise of jurisdiction over those cases which 
commonsense indicates really belong to 
State labor relations agencies. 

If State labor relations agencies are to 
have a future, a realistic and commonsense 
approach to the problem of jurisdiction must 
be developed. The line should not be drawn 
according to the dollar size of a business or 
the volume of goods brought from or sent 
to other States, although the second method 
should not be entirely excluded as it might 
be necessary to use it in some cases. I do 
not believe that Congress should write de- 
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tailed jurisdictional standards into the Na-« 
tional Labor Relations Board. Rather a 
combination of legislative and administrative 
action could achieve the desired results, 
Perhaps we should organize and conduct a 
study of various segments of the economy in 
order to formulate a new concept or new 
criteria for the exercise of jurisdiction by 
State labor relations agencies. The feasi- 
bility of such a course of action and its 
implementation I leave open for discussion 
by the lawyers and by the members of this 
association for your ideas. 

The come-to-rest doctrine is one that de- 
serves review and the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the State agencies and the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Such an approach should, of course, rec- 
ognize those employers and companies that 
have a truly interstate character and have a 
substantial effect on interstate commerce. 

The employers that should be subject to 
the National Labor Relations Board are those 
in the manufacturing and production in- 
dustries, the transportation industries, news- 
papers and communications systems, utility 
industries, and those industries that have a 
substantial effect on national defense. 

Those employers who should be subject to 
the local control of State agencies are com- 
panies operating office buildings, retail con- 
cerns such as supermarkets and department 
stores, hotels, motels and restaurants, auto- 
mobile agencies, gas stations and metropoli- 
tan transit systems. The employment rela- 
tions of the above employers are not mat- 
ters of national concern, but rather of local 
concern. 

Local authority means local feaponeibility 
which is closer to our democratic philoso- 
phies of home rule and to our ideal of self- 
determination. State agencies are more flex- 
ible, closer to the facts and can reach prac- 
tical and sound decisions because of their 
knowledge of and familiarity with local con- 
ditions. Their familiarity with the indivi- 
viduals involved permits them to appraise 
the human problems and this, of course, is 
not the case where the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is forced to consider cases on 
the basis of a printed record. 

I think it is most important to the econ- 
omy of our individual States to see to it 
that a good industrial climate exists where 
the labor disputes of local unions and small 
business may be settled quickly and in- 
expensively. Since State agencies are able 
to handle cases more conveniently and ex- 
peditiously, local unions and small busi- 
nesses should not be required to make time- 
consuming and expensive trips to Wash- 
ington. Z 

In addition the prospect of 50 States, or 
in reality 15 States administering a State 
labor relations law appeals to me for each 
of these States could supply new ideas and 
new solutions to labor management prob- 
lems. No better approach could be devel- 
oped in providing constructive thought and 
action in this vital field than by allowing 
each State to serve as a research laboratory 
for testing progressive nreasures. 

The views of the Honorable John R. Deth- 
mers, the distinguished chief justice of the 
supreme court of this State in the area of 
Federal-State relationships are the most 
compelling and profound of any I have heard 
or read. His remarks made in an address 
, delivered before the midwinter meeting of 
the Massachusetts Bar Association at Hol- 
yoke, Mass., on February 14, 1959, are, I 
think, appropos and particularly deserving 
of our attention at this time. Your chief 


justice was speaking by reason of his chair- 
manship last year of the National Conference 
of Chief Justices whose report he was dis- 
cussing. The title of that report was “Fed- 
eral-State Relationships as Affected by Judi- 
cial Decisions.” 
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The following remarks are meaningful to 
me and, I trust to this association: 

“Of transcendent importance to the Na- 
tion, overshadowing all others in the con- 
cern of the conference, is the matter of Fed- 
eral-State relationships as affected by judi- 
cial decisions. 

“No consideration of the report can be 
balanced or complete without these obser- 
vations: 

“(8) The conference’s expressed alarm, 
and mine, at the noticeable trend toward 
increased national powers accompanied by a 
diminishing of the powers of States and local 
governments, relates not to mere sectional 


or selfish interests, but springs from the» 


same concern as that of our Founding 
Fathers that liberty’s cause may be lost in 
too high a concentration of powers in the 
National Government, and from the convic- 
tion that safety for the rights of man in- 
heres in a diffusion of those powers, and 
maintenance of the highest possible degree 
of local self-government compatible with 
national security and well being. So long as 
we would adhere to the determination of 
the fathers that the State, the government, 
exists for man and not man for the State, 
in the consideration of every proposed ex- 
tension or withholding of governmental 
powers and the division of those powers 
between the States and the Nation, our 
lodestar must always be, ‘How will the 
cause of freedom best be served, how the 
rights of man advanced?’ The 14th amend- 
ment achieves its intended goal when it pre- 
vents State action destructive of human 
freedom; it misses that goal when used as a 
tool to concentrate power in the National 
Government at the cost of liberty.” 

A close analysis of these considerations 
reveals that a sound labor policy requires 
participation by both States and Federal 
Government. Perhaps the criteria to be em- 
ployed by the board should be whether 
sound labor policy requires State action and 
not consistency with specific provisions of 
the act. 

Although a multiplicity of tribunals may 
well lead to a multiplicity of results, this is 
not necessarily undesirable for it is in di- 
versity, that this country has found its 
greatest strength and unity. 





Barstow Pioneer, C. B. McCoy, Fought at 
Battle of Manila 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mt. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Rec- 
ORD @ Newspaper item complimenting Mr. 
Cc. B. McCoy, of Barstow, Calif. He 
served for many years in the U.S. Navy 
with an outstanding record, and received 
the Navy Medal of Valor. He is a fine 
citizen, and beloved by the community 
in which he resides. 

The article referred to follows: 

[From the Barstow (Calif.) Daily Sun, 

Dec. 31, 1959] 
Barstow PIONEER, C. B. McCoy Fovucnut at 
BATTLE OF MANILA 
: (By Ray Miller) 

Barstow.—C. B. McCoy, pioneer desert 
resident and US. Navy veteran who partici- 
pated in the Battle of Manila Bay, recently 
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received a facsimile page of the Chicago 
Tribune published May 2, 1898, the day after 
the historic naval engagement. 

McCoy enlisted in the Navy at Vallejo, 
Calif., in 1891 and was honorably discharged 
in 1906. An engineer honorably discharged 
in 1906. An , second class, he was on 
board the USS. Petrel, commanded by 
Comdr. E. P. Wood at the Battle of Manila 
Bay. 

His ship was seriously damaged in the 
fighting which took place under the guns 
of the Spanish shore batteries near Cavite. 

SIX VESSELS 


In the battle six American naval vessels in- 
cluding the flagship Olympia, a cruiser com- 
manded by Capt. C. N. Gridley, to whom 
Commodore George Dewey issued the famous 
order “You may fire when ready, Gridley,” 
the cruisers Baltimore, Boston, Raleigh, Con- 
cord, and McCoy’s vessel, the gunboat Petrel, 
engaged the Spanish fleet of 17 vessels. With 
the America flotilla were the colliers Nan- 
sham and Zafiro and the dispatch boat Mc- 
Cullough, said McCoy, but took no part in 
the fight. 

It was the first time in naval history that 
rapid fire 6- and 8-inch guns were used and 
they were on Dewey’s ships, McCoy said. 

In studying the Tribune’s account of the 
naval battle, McCoy found only errors of 
fact in details. The account of the historic 
engagement was first received from Spanish 
sources and was relayed by cable via Biarritz. 

The Spanish fleet of 17 ships were all either 
completely destroyed or put out of any fur- 
ther action. Six of the Spanish cruisers and 
all of the Spanish gunboats were sunk. 

During ‘s career in the U.S. Navy, 
he held the title of Navy boxing champion 
from 1904-05, He outpointed oldtime boxer 
Tom Sharkey at. the Vallejo baseball grounds 
in 1903 and in a return bout the following 
year was beaten by Sharkey, when he was 
unable to answer the bell in the seventh 
round. 

McCoy learned his boxing skill as a student 
of Gentléman Jim Corbett’s school of boxing 
at San Francisco's Olympia Club. 

Born in Aztec, N. Mex., in 1874, McCoy first 
came to the local desert in 1885 by covered 





wagon. Later he went to Modoc County ~ 


and was engaged in the cattle business until © 
he joined the Navy. There was no Barstow 
at that time and Daggett was the. principal 
trading center of the desert. 

After his discharge from the Navy, McCoy 
returned to the Mojave Desert in 1906 and 
has been a ratlroader until his retirement 
several years ago. 

He holds the Navy Medal of Valor, awarded 
to him for rescuing a man at sea. As McCoy 
tells the incident, he was aboard the U.S.S. 
Vicksburg, enroute from Manila to the Boston 
Navy Yard. Midway between Boston and 
Gibralter, in. mid-Atlantic, the Vicksburg, a 
poor sea ship, said McCoy, was battling a 
hurricane-type storm. A heavy sea swept 
four men overboard and in attempts to 
launch a lifeboat, another huge sea broke 
the lifeboat in half as it was being lowered 
from the davits. The boat’s crew managed 
to save themesives by clinging to lifelines 
with the exception of the coxswain, a sailor 
named Vergler who went overboard. 


SAVED FROM THE SEA 


‘As the nvan came up he shouted “I’m hurt,” 
and McCoy, an excellent swimmer, jumped 
overboard and held up Vergler until a lifeline 
was dropped. Hauled aboard, it was found 
that Vergler had a broken hip sustained when 
the huge sea struck the lifeboat. A few 
weeks’ later, McCoy was awarded the medal 
and réceived a citation from the Navy Depart- 
ment for his gallant action. 

Now in his 80’s, McCoy still takes an active 
interest in desert political affairs and has 
hosts of friends in the desert area. As one 
of a vanishing breed, he is typical of the 
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men.who assured this country’s future in 
the days of the Nation's greatest expansion, 
an era which witnessed the United States 
emerge from second-rate status among na- 
tions to that of a first-class power and one 
that was then respected throughout the 
world. 


Swastika Vandalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr.GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, we have 
witnessed in recent weeks renewed 
manifestations of that loathsome af- 
fiiction called anti-Semitism. The news 
stories from large cities in the United 
States and in different parts of the world 
report acts of vandalism and desecration 
of Jewish homes, institutions, monu- 
ments, and places of worship. I regret 
to say that my own city of Baltimore is 
one of these cities. 

West Germany, of course, has gotten 
the most attention, since the current 
rash of anti-Jewish activities seems to 
have broken out after two young hood- 
lums in Cologne defaced a synagog on 
Christmas Eve. . 

I trust that those who perpetuate these 
offenses will be dealt with promptly and 
sternly, and will be punished to the full 
extent of the law. Where the laws are 
inadequate, new laws should be enacted 
without delay. 

The New York Times of Sunday, Jan- 
uary 10, 1960, reports that Chancellor 
Adenauer will ask the Bundestag to 
amend the penal code with the aim of 
curbing anti-Semitic activities. The 
same newspaper also reports that a 
Labor Member of the British Parlia- 
ment—Sir Leslie Plummer—is drafting a 
bill to impose jail sentences up to 6 
months for painting swastikas on 
buildings. 

The West German Government has a 
special obligation and responsibility to 
deal with this matter, for it must show 
to the world that the evil spirit of Hitler- 
ism is not rising again from the dead 
ashes of World War II. I believe 
Chancellor Adenauer recognizes full well 
that if Germany fails to do its proper 
duty, it will forfeit the respect and con- 
fidence that the Federal Republic has 
gained in the free world for its hard 
work of postwar reconstruction, its con- 
tributions to NATO defenses, and its dil- 
igent effort to make amends to the sur- 
viving victims of Nazi persecution and 
tyranny. 

There have been some attempts, in 
Germany and elsewhere, to discount the 
recent actions of racial vandalism as 
Communist maneuvers to discredit the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Chancellor and thereby to serve Mos- 
cow’s propaganda line in advance of the 
Summit talks. While the Communists 
are quite capable of resorting to such 
techniques, so far there has been no real 
evidence of a Communist plot. 
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edition of the La Grange Citizen, a com- 


There are indications that the Ger- 
man youth has not been taught in school 
what the Hitler regime has done in its 
monstrous assault on humanity. The 
Federal Republic of Germany would do 
well, even at this late date, to reexamine 
its educational policies as well as its 
laws, in order to extripate the Nazi in- 
fluence from German life. 

We in the United States need not be 
smug about the problem. There are 
many acts of violence and depredations 
against people and property in the 
United States caused by racial and re- 
ligious animosities. We have our own 
hoodlums and delinquents who paint 
swastikas and burn crosses and even 
throw bombs. Sometimes the depreda- 
tions are against Negroes, sometimes 
against Jews, Catholics, Protestants, or 
others. Religious bigotry and race 
hatred are malignant social diseases 
which can spread throughout the body 
politic unless they are treated skillfully 
and in time. 

Many of the reports and news stories 
depict the offenders as juveniles engag- 
ing in a new kind of prank called swas- 


. tika vandalism. Among those who play 


these ugly games we might expect to find 
crackpots, fanatics, professional agita- 
tors, psychopaths, and other emotionally 
disoriented persons. If youngsters are 
taking a fancy to this evil sport, then I 
fear that juvenile delinquency is assum- 
ing a form even more dangerous than 
street fights, robbery, and mayhem. For 
actions which associate youth with re- 
ligious and racial prejudice strike at the 
very vitals of American life and freedom. 
America’s future is dark indeed if its 
youngsters become infected with the 
virulence of religious and race hatred 
which has torn nations and continents 
apart and led to mass murder and fright- 
ful wars. We can ignore the crackpots 
and fanatics but we cannot ignore the 
yOuth of America. 

Next month Americans will salute 
Brotherhood Week. I hope that the 
President of the United States will find 
time, in recognition of Brotherhood 
Week, to make a nationwide appeal to 
the American people to spur their ef- 
forts, individually and through their 
civic, religious, and local government in- 
stitutions, to promote good will and un- 
derstanding amongst all Americans. 
We owe it to ourselves, to our children, 
and to the future of the country to con- 
demn the offenses to which I have re- 
ferred and to hold up the offenders to 
national scorn and disgrace as betrayers 
of the free way of life. 


Informed Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the December 23 


January 12 


munity newspaper in my district, re- 

ports an excellent commentary on ‘the 

subject of public knowledge and infor- 

mation on the vital issues of the day: 
INFORMED CITIZENS 


“To invite well-informed, interesting rep- 
resentatives of the various fields of politics, 
labor, management, public relations and 
education to speak at monthly meetings.” 

That is the purpose set forth by the offi- 
cers of a club named “Horizons,” sponsored 
by members of St. Barbara’s parish in 
Brookfield. Robert Hirsch, the president, in- 
forms that any interested person is welcome 
to attend the meetings held monthly. 

Thomas J. Haggerty, opposition candi- 
date to James Hoffa for the AFL-CIO presi- 
dency, was brought to Brookfield this week 
to discuss union controversies. 

The fact that this is a church-group-sup- 
ported organization should not deter others 
from attending meetings of the Horizons. 
The Haggerty program is proof in itself that 
the officers of the club intend to pursue the 
purposes as stated above. 

America needs more than anything else 
citizens who are well informed on all the 
topics, and more, covered in the club’s stated 
purpose. 

There is no lack of printed material cov- 
ering ali the problem-creating forces that 
influence our lives, but to know requires 
reading on more than one side of any con- 
troversy. Discussion, questions and answers 
are the sources, especially when experts, or 
persons in the know, take part. 


Richard Murray Simpson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror has joined the long 
list of the Nation’s newspapers that have 
found the life of our late colleague, 
Richard Murray Simpson, worthy of edi- 
torial comment. 

The following editorial, titled “Good 
Statesman,” appeared in the January 9 
issue and is among the numerous trib- 
utes of love and respect tendered in 
memory of one of the finest Members of 
Congress ever elected from the great 
State of Pennsylvania: 

Goop STATESMAN 

At the age of 59 years, death has halted 
the brilliant career of Richard M. Simpson, 
Congressman representing the largest area 
in Pennsylvania, a brief illness closing a 
23-year service in Washington. Death came 
at the Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, 
Md., Thursday morning. 

Profound regret at his passing has been 
expressed by the President and the Governor, 
as well as by the 30-member Pennsylvania 
delegation in Congress. He took a leading 
part in all phases of government, ranking 
high on various committees. 

Congressman Simpson represented the 
famed “shoestring” district, the 18th, in the 
State, which contains eight counties, the 
largest group of any of the State districts. 
The 18th extends from the Maryland county 
line to Lewisburg. 

He represented -the district since 1937, 
when he was named to fill an unexpired 
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term, and he has been reelected 11 times 
in a predominantly Republican district. In 
Washington he was the second oldest in 
service from Pennsylvania. Through senior- 
ity, he gained a position of great influence. 
Only recently he was mentioned for national 
Republican Party chairman. 

Dick Simpson fought for liberal legisla- 
tion and strongly opposed the New Deal and 
Fair Deal while fighting for high tariffs and 
strict economy. A forceful speaker, he was 
heard frequently on the floor and in com- 
mittees. 

Dick, standing 6 feet 2 inches tall and a 
210 pounds, was a formidable individual, 
deeply devoted to his Washington duties, so 
much so that he took a law course in middle 
age to become more familiar with Govern- 
ment matters. He never practiced that pro- 
fession, however. 

He graduated at Huntingdon High in 1918 
with an athletic record and then enlisted 
in the Tank Corps in World War I. He 
played football at Pitt under famed Coach 
Pop Warner, getting his degree in 1923. 

He is greatly mourned by everyone in his 
district, for he so ably served all his con- 
stituents. 





Washington Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, following 
is my newsletter of January 9, 1960: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


JANUARY 9, 1960. 

“I, JoHN KYL, do solemnly swear that I will 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enmies, foreign and 
domestic; that I will bear true faith and al- 
legiance to the same; that I take this obliga- 
tion freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion, and that I will well 
and faithfully discharge the duties of the 
office on which I about to enter. So help 
me God.” 

Thus did the Speaker swear in the year’s 
first new Member, JoHn Kyu, of Iowa. Not 
only were all Members reminded of their 
oath taken a year earlier, but also of the 
relentless toll that time takes from the ranks 
of Congressmen. Since Congress adjourned, 
Representatives Boyle (Illinois), Carter 
(Iowa), Bush (Pennsylvania), and Senator 
Langer (North Dakota) have passed on. The 
total loss since the 86th Congress first con- 
vened in January of 1959 now is seven Rep- 
resentatives and one Senator. This sadden- 
ing experience was heightened by the demise 
of Dick Simpson (Pennsylvania) Thursday 
morning. Dick, the ranking Republican on 
the Committee on Ways and Means, was a 
22-year veteran of Congress. There was no 
question about the sincerity and depth of 
feeling of members of both parties paying 
tribute to his memory. 

The reconvening of Congress January 6 
Was accompanied by a spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic camaraderie as, milling about, 
Members exchanged greetings on the House 
floor. The Speaker’s birthday the same day 
was the cause of even more good will as all 
united in wishing the best for Speaker Rar- 
BURN. Earlie?f many Members had joined the 
President and Vice President at the tradi- 
tional church service. 
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The President delivered the state of the 
Union message, as usual, before a joint ses- 
sion of the House and Senate in. the House 
Thursday. Present also were Supreme Court 
Justices, the President’s Cabinet officers, and 
the foreign ministers, including the Rus- 
sian Ambassador. The smiling Mr. Menshi- 
kov looks surprisingly American in appear- 
ance and conduct. Vice President Nixon 
(President of the Senate) and House Speaker 
RAYBURN jointly presided. The Speaker in- 
troduced the President, who looked fit and 
happy. 

The state of the Union message, 40 min- 
utes long, covered a lot of ground, alter- 
nately dealing in generalities and then in 
specifics. The President spoke with unmis- 
takable forcefulness and confidence. His 
two themes of peace and freedom struck just 
the right note, it seemed to me. Particu- 
larly pleasing was his stress of freedom, not 
only in the accepted sense as freedom from 
oppression between nations, but also as a 
domestic matter within our Nation, where 
legislation and the role of Federal Govern- 
ment can jeopardize our personal liberties, 
as we are forced to pay the tax price and 
suffer the bureaucratic control of Federal 
Government programs. For example, the 
President specifically reminded us that the 
growth problems of cities must be handled 
within the traditional balanced framework of 
Federal-State Government, not “yield to the 
deceptive bait of the easy Federal tax dollar.” 
Equally satisfying was his emphasis on the 
need for Government living within its in- 
come, that is, a balanced budget.* The big 
surprise of the day was his forecast of a 
$4.2 billion surplus which he recommended 
as payment against the national debt. Free- 
dom and individual liberty took on new sig- 
nificance and meaning through this treat- 
ment of domestic matters. The Federal 
Government’s legislative action obviously 
affects each individual’s personal freedom— 
as viewed in specific programs mentioned by 
the President as warranting Congress’ atten- 
tion, such as labor-management relations, 
agriculture, education, civil rights, and final- 
ly in the inflation which may result from 
governmental action, 

Peace, as freedom from aggression and 
oppression, received major attention. The 
President laid the responsibility for today’s 
uneasiness squarely at Russia’s door. Our 
efforts are directed to maintaining peace for 
ourselves and others, backed up by over- 
powering military strength. As the Presi- 
dent put it, the Soviet threat could be com- 
petitive incentive to us, not a fear, with our 
system, not the Soviet’s, offering the only 
worthwhile prize—freedom. 

To accomplish our objectives; the Presi- 
dent appealed for cooperation from Congress, 
noting that he has been politically opposed 
by Congress more than any other President. 
There was a significant lack of applause. by 
Democrats throughout the speech. For my 
part, I thought the message excellent. How- 
ever, it is necessary to receive the later, more 
detailed messages to understand his specific 
recommendations. The particular areas he 
mentioned briefly which need further ex- 
planation, as I see it, include foreign aid, 
labor-management relations, agriculture, aid 


* to education, civil rights, and the Interna- 


tional Court, all of which reminds me as it 
may you, “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty,” and we must all pay that price, 
certainly your Congressman. 

My efforts to inform the people of their 
Government will include regular weekly tele- 
vision (WFAA-TV), Sunday, 10:30 a.m.), 
weekly radio (KLIF), occasional daily radio 
reports, the weekly newsletter (available to 
all who want it), and the yearly question- 
naire. 
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U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Unemploy- 
ment Visited Altoona, Pa., October 26, 
1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
the purpose of gathering firsthand in- 
formation on the unemployment situa- 
tion in the central Pennsylvania area a 
Senate Subcommittee on Unemploy- 
ment, composed of Senator JOSEPH 
CiarK of Pennsylvania, as chairman, 
and Senator Hueu Scorr of Pennsyl- 
vania, as a member, visited Altoona 
October 26, 1959, taking testimony from 
over a score of witnesses at both a morn- 
ing and afternoon session held in Al- 
toona’s city hall. Those testifying rep- 
resented a cross section of business, 
labor, and industry. 

It was my privilege to not only make 
the following statement to the commit- 
tee on the unemployment conditions in 
the three counties of my congressional 
district but I was accorded the privilege 
of sitting with the committee in listening 
to the testimony of other witnesses, 
many of whom sharéd my concern over 
the unemployment situation in my con- 
gressional district. 

My statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, over a period of years it 
has been my privilege to appear before nu- 
merous congressional committees in sup- 


port of area redevelopment legislation. 
As a matter of fact, I am among a group 





counties of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield, 
and has been plagued with chronic unem- 
ployment for years due to depressed condi-~ 
tions in the coal and railroad industries. 
At times as much as 18 percent of our total 
labor force has been unemployed. 

Therefore, the residents of the 20th Con- 

gressional District know the meaning of 
ghost towns and the misery that follows 
in the wake of unemployment as we watch 
good American families being forced to exist 
on public assistance and surplus commodi- 
ties. 
, Speaking of surplus commodities as of 
October 1 in my three-county area theré are 
36,758 persons eligible for surplus food or 
12.6 percent of the overall population. 

In fact, in Clearfield County nearly 20.1 
percent of the population are recipients of 
surplus commodities and dependent upon 
them for the necessities of life, 

Mr. Chairman, at the present time in the 
two labor forces in my congressional district, 
here is the picture. 

As of October 1, 1959, in the Altoona area, 
out of a labor force of 53,700 there were 
4,600 unemployed, or an average of 8.6 per- 
cent of the labor force; while in the Du Bois- 
Clearfield area, out of a labor force of 35,400 
there were 5,300 unemployed, or an average 
of 15 percent of the labor force. 

Therefore, the unemployment situation in 
my congressional district is simply this. 
Out of a labor force of nearly 90,000, there 


are 10,000 unemployed, or 9 percent of the 
labor force. 
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As I have said. before, unemployment in 
my congressional district has been as high as 
18 percent of the labor force. One point I 
want to emphasize is that unemployment 
conditions are not temporary or seasonal nor 
can we see any improvement in the coal and 
railroad industries. 


As a matter of fact, employment in these 
industries is still on the downward trend and 
nobody dares to predict when employment 
will level off. 

For an illustration my hometown of Al- 
toona is principally a railroad town because 
it is the site of the largest railroad shops 
in the world operated by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. Early in 1951 these shops em- 

; while August 1958 employ- 

ment dropped to 2,500. 
to information at hand employ- 
ment is expected to level off at 7,000 as it 
was on October 1, 1959. This means that in 


the city of Altoona alone, there has been a 


loss of over 7,000 jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, this situation in Altoona is 
duplicated in the city of Du Bois where hun- 
dreds have been furloughed by the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 

Instead of having around 1,200 employees, 
as of October 1, 161 were employed with the 
expectation that employment in Du Bois will 
level off at 600, which means that 50 percent 
of the B. & O. labor force will be jobless. 

I have been pinpointing unemployment in 
the railroad industry in an effort to show 
the permanent loss of jobs. Similar facts 
reveal that the same condition exists in the 
coal, brick, and related industries in my 
congressional distriet. 

One often hears the question: “Why is it 
that these areas of chronic unemployment 
cannot help themselves?” 

The answer is that while some 1,800 
communities throughout the country have 
active area redevelopment corporations, I 
cam only speak for my own congressional 
district where such groups have been active 
for years and have enjoyed a measure of 
success. 

For example, since 1946 in my hometown 
of Altoona, Pa., as a result of an active in- 
dustrial redevelopment group that raised 
nearly a million dollars mostly through vol- 
untary payroll deductions, 11 new industries 
have been brought into the Altoona area 
solely through community, State, and Fed- 
eral effort. 

These new industries have provided 3,600 
new jobs and a $12 million increased annual 


payroll. 

Seventy percent of the new jobs are for 
men. . 

This highly successful effort stems frem 
what is commonly known nationally as the 
Altoona plan. 

Mr. Chairman, in attaining this remark- 
able record the Altoona group like other 
groups in my congressional district has bor- 
rowed at the banks to the legal limit. 

In addition, the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Development Authority, as well as the Small 
Business Administration, have assisted to 
their legal limit. 

Therefore, in my congressional district 
these area redevelopment groups are in need 
of further financial assistance such as is 
provided for in the area redevelopment legis- 
lation now before Congress. 

I think I can speak for all area redevelop- 
ment groups in my congressional district 
when I say that they do not want any Fed- 
eral handout. 

What they need primarily is additional 
borrowing power which coupled with other 
forms of Federal assistance as contained in 
the pending bills will enable them to assist 
in wiping out these pockets of unemployment 
and their human wastage. 

In achieving this objective, we will not 
only rehabilitate eur economy through di- 
versification of industry, but we will, in 
effect, be barring a repetition of this 


chronic unemployment that we have been 
faced with for years. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to repeat a 
question constantly asked by many of my 
constituents—“Why is it that Congress sends 
billions of dollars to so-called underprivileged 
nations yet ignores the plight of good Amer- 
ican citizens who through no fault of their 
Own are unemployed?” 

The anwser to this question is that Con- 
gress too long has ignored “the pockets of 
unemployment” that have brought suffer- 
ing and despair despite national prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold no brief for those 
who quibble and employ delaying tactics 
over the cost of area redevelopment legisla- 
tion. Since we have billions to pour into 
foreign aid, we certainly have a moral obli- 
gation to care for the needs of America’s 
unemployed. 

The fact that area redevelopment legisla- 
tion is fully justified makes it pertinent to 
ask, “Why solicit a repetition of last year’s 
veto by having the pending Douglas-Flood 
bill given similar treatment since it resem- 
bles to a marked degree the Douglas-Spence 
bill of the 85th Congress?” 

Frankly, it will not be difficult for me to 
support the Douglas-Flood bill, but I must 
confess the possibility of another veto is a 
cause for great concern. 

While there is no one in the Senate or the 
House who would stoop to playing politics 
with the misery of unemployment, we cannot 
ignore the fact that unless a bill is enacted 
the suffering of the people in the depressed 
areas is not going to be alleviated. 

Mr. Chairman, among the sponsors of de- 
pressed area legislation there exist two con- 
flicting points of view. 

To begin with, in principle the adminis- 
tration has endorsed aid to depressed areas. 

In addition, the two great major political 
parties also endorsed the principle in their 
1956 platforms. 

Therefore, the question that Congress must 
resolve is the extent of aid to the depressed 
areas of the Nation. 

In an effort to reach this common objec- 
tive, it is imperative that reasonable people 
should be willing to compromise. 

In this connection, it is my belief that 
the President will find it possible to accept 
a reasonable compromise between the ad- 
ministration bill and the Douglas-Flood ver- 
sion-of the legislation. 

In my plea for a reasonable compromise, 
it must be thoroughly understood that I am 
not presuming to speak for the administra- 
tion, nor have I had any consultations with 
administration leaders on the subject. 

Mr. Chairman, let us be practical and 
face the facts concerning depressed-area 
legislation. In the event of 4 Presidential 
veto of the Douglas-Flood bill, I have been 
unable to find anyone willing to flatly pre- 
dict that the veto will be overriden by the 
House of Representatives. 

The fear of being unable to override a 
veto is based on the fact that it requires 
two-thirds of the votes cast to accomplish 
that purpose. 

Therefore, looking the facts right in the 
face, when you review the position of those 
Members of the House today in relation to 
their last year’s vote on the Douglas-Spence 
bill, one finds that the margin of victory 
would be insufficient to override a possible 
Presidential veto of the Douglas-Flood bill. 

Mr. Chairman, to improve the chances of 
enacting depressed-area legislation, I intro- 
duced H.R. 4878, a bill which represents a 
compromise between the administration’s 
approach and the Douglas-Flood proposal. 

With a few exceptions, my compromise bill, 
H.R. 4878, offers the same types of aid con- 
tained in the Douglas-Spence bill vetoed last 
year. 

For example, instead of making every de- 
pressed area eligible for the same types of 
assistance, my bill provides different degrees 
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of Federal assistance based upon the level of 
chronic unemployment and the need in such 
areas. 


In this connection, it is my belief that 
areas which have suffered greater levels of 
unemployment should be entitled to a greater 
degree of aid than those communities whose 
problems of unemployment are of a lesser 
degree. 

Briefly, my bill, H.R. 4878, provides for the 
following programs: 

(1) Technical assistance: Depressed areas 
would be eligible for technical assistance to 
help the communities to appratse their phys- 
ical and human resources, which would pre- 
pare them to plan constructive programs to 
attract new businesses and expand existing 
businesses in these areas. 

(2) Community loans: Depressed commu- 
nities would be eligible to receive loans from 
a revolving fund of $100 million. 

We know that the conventional lending 
facilities in depressed areas are not as ven- 
turesome as those in growing and expanding 
communities. 

The fund would put the depressed areas 
on a more equal footing with other communi- 
ties in attracting new jobs. . 

(3) Public facilities: Some communities 
need improvement in public facilities before 
they would become sufficiently attractive to 
new businesses which might desire to locate 
in these areas. 

My bill provides for an establishmen of a 
$25 million revolving fund from which these 
communities would be able to borrow. 

While the figure may appear modest, at- 
téntion is called to the fact that legislation 
is pending before the House which would 
establish special funds for community 
facilities. 

Meanwhile, under my bill, H.R. 4878, a 
smaller fund would be allocated and ear- 
marked to aid depressed areas. 

In addition, the most depressed communi- 
ties which do not have the sufficient re- 
sources to borrow funds would be eligible to 
receive grants up to a maximum of $25 
million. 

At this point, let me stress that this is not 
an annual appropriation but is intended to 
be a $25 million revolving fund from which 
these communities would be able to borrow. 

The administrator of the program would 
be expected to limit the grants only to com- 
munities with the greatest need for aid and 
which do not have sufficient resources to 
repay the loans in the foreseeable future. 

It should be stressed that this is no give- 
away program; under the provisions of my 
bill grants would be made only for projects 
which would provide lasting improvements 
and thus broaden the economic base of the 
communities. 

(4) Vocational training and subsistence: 
One of the big problems Of the people in 
depressed areas is the fact that many of 
their industries have declined or disappeared 
and, consequently, the demand for the skills 
acquired by the people in these areas has also 
diminished or vanished. 

In order to enable these people whose skills 
have become obsolete to gain new employ- 
ment, we must provide facilities to retrain 
them. 

Therefore, it is urged that we enact the 
program contained in my compromise bill, 
H.R. 4878, as a realistic means of providing 
an effective program to aid the chronically 
depressed areas of the Nation. 

Since the cost of depressed area legislation 
has proved a stumbling block in the past 
and impeded our efforts, let me point out © 
that the cost of the Douglas-Flood bill is 
$389.5 million as compared to the cost of the 
administration bill which is $53 million. 

By way of contrast, my bill, 
H.R. 4878, will cost $158 million or just about 
midway between the cost of the Douglas- 
Flood bill and the administration bill. 
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In connection with depressed area legis- 
lation, let me state that I have no pride of 
authorship. 

My sole desire is to aid the people in the 
depressed areas and to attain such a laud- 
able objective the spirit of compromise 
should be dominant in our minds. 

As one who represents two chronically de- 
pressed areas in Pennsylvania with unem- 
ployment at times as high as 18 percent of 
our labor force and which has plagued us 
for years, my goal is that Congress enact 
without delay. an effective bill in a form ac- 
ceptable to the President, thereby eliminat- 
ing the prospects of another Presidential 
veto. 

Mr. Chairman, the residents of the 159 
depressed areas of the Nation are entitled to 
this type of legislation, and it is my sincere 
hope that Congress will compromise any dif- 
ferences and enact a depressed .area bill 
without further delay. 





Congressional District Loses Faithful 
Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Williamsport Sun-Gazette of 
November 6, 1959: 

CONGRESSIONAL District LOSES FAITHFUL 

SERVANT 


Expressions of sorrew over the sudden and 
unexpected death of Congressman Alvin R. 
Bush were heard today in all corners of the 
big eight-county district he served so dili- 
gently during the 9 years he was in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives. They were 
personal, heartfelt tributes. 

His warmest friends, his closest political as- 
sociates, even his sharpest political foes, were 
as one in paying tribute to his integrity and 
sincerity as a public official. Although there 
were critics in his lifetime who differed 
strongly with his political philosophy, as is 
always. true in public life, there was no man 
today who denied that he stood loyally to his 
principles and dedicated himself cheerfully 
to the work of Congress. 

Congressman Bush was not a _ speech- 
making Member of the House. He seldom 
took the floor. ; 

But he make friends easily and counted 
them by scores on both sides of the aisle. 
Democrats as well as Republicans recognized 
his integrity, the absence of self-seeking, the 
honorableness of his motives. 

By reason of having won their good opin- 
ion, he was enabled to accomplish much for 
his district. 

As monuments to his memory for long 
years to come will be such district projects 
as the flood-control reservoirs and dikes on 
the upper reaches of the Susquehanna River; 
the extensive improvements at the City- 
County Airport in Montoursville; and the 
preservation of the old Susquehanna Ord- 
nance Depot as an acreage saved intact for 
industrial development. 

He kept himself well informed about the 
Nation's business. He knew what was going 
on in Congress. 

An inquiry from this newspaper—or from 
any constituent—about some matter in the 
legislative mill would receive his closest at- 
— Information was always forthcom- 

ng. 
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In all parts of his district are persons today 
who tell of his helpfulness in handling their 
affairs with either Congress or some one of 
the departments, bureaus, or agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

Indeed, concerning his activities in Wash- 
ington, it was frequently surprising to ob- 
serve how little he talked about the work hé 
was doing and the significance of matters 
that passed over his desk. 

He neither bragged nor sought publicity, 
but the increasing importance of his House 
committee assignments attested his growing 
stature. 

For example, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
its Subcommittee on Transportation and 
Aeronautics, he was close to the Nation’s 
commerce and finance. He had an influen- 
tial voice in determining Federal. disburse- 
ments to aviation—which was much to the 
benefit of this immediate community. 

Again, his membership on the Committee 
on Public Works enabled him to. serve his 
entire district well with respect to flood con- 
trol and road projects. 

Congressman Bush was an independent- 
minded Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Although predisposed—because of his 
years as a county chairman—to be loyal to 
his party’s leadership, he refused to be a 
rubber stamp. He did his own thinking, 
and his wide business experience generally 
qualified him to rely on his own judgment. 

He was a champion of good government. 
It may be said of him that he loved it with 
a devoted zeal. 

He preached the importance of it during 
10 years as Republican chairman in Lycom- 
ing County; he dedicated himself to it dur- 
ing his 9 years in Congress. 

Entirely happy in serving his fellow citi- 
zens, consecrated to what he believed was 
the best interest of his country, persistent 
in seeking whatever woud benefit the 17th 
District of Pennsylvania,.he was indeed our 
faithful servant at Washington. 


He Dim a Jos FoR LITTLE LEAGUE 


His constituents have many things for 
which to thank Congressman Alvin R. Bush, 
whose sudden death yesterday is being 
widely mourned. He loked after their in- 
terests well in Washington. 

High on the list of his accomplishments 
stands the national and official recognition 
of Little League baseball. 

The resolution he sponsored early this 
year, which Congress passed and President 
Eisenhower approved, sets aside a week an- 
nually as Little League Baseball Week. 
Williamsport, as the home of Little League, 
is as proud of this recognition as Congress- 
man Bush was pleased to achieve it. 





Britain Cried Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the December 
24 edition of the Lansing Journal, a com- 
munity newspaper in my district, is, I 
believe, a most thought-provoking com- 
seenaenre on a topic of great concern to us 
all: 

cs Brrratn Crrep ENoucH# 

Of all the free countries, England has had 

the widest experience with the welfare state, 
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and with the widespread socialization of 
en that inevitably accompanies that 
institution. Following the last World War, 
when theLabor Party was returned to power, 

that 


only lead to virtually total socialism. 

Yet today further nationalization of enter- 
prise is a dead issue in Britain. Labor Party 
leaders frankly admitted as much in speeches 
during what amounted to an election post 
mortem. They are particularly distressed by 
the fact that the young voters, on whom the 
future of any political party depends, not 
only were unattracted by the Socialist pro- 
gram but defected in droves to the Conserva- 
tives. The emphasis in Britain now, under 
the MacMillan government, is on the en- 
couragemeént of private enterprise and pri- 
vate investment both at home and abroad. 

Well, as the old saying has it, experience 
is the best of all teachers. And experience 
has taught a majority of the British elec-° 
torate that socialism, whatever the theo- 
retical claims made for it, leads to a dreary 
morass of higher taxes, inflated prices, 
lessened liberty, bureaucratic dictation, and 
a loss of national vitality all along the line. 
And so, in the last election, Britain cried 
enough in decisive terms. 

Let us hope that the people of the United 
States will profit from the example of the 
ally with which we share a common language 
and much of our heritage. 





Down With Benson! Back to Brannan? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial entitled ‘(Down With 
Benson! Back to Brannan?” which ap- 
peared in the Telegraph-Herald, Du- 
— Iowa, under date of December 23, 


Down WirH BENSON! BACK To BRANNAN? 


Democrats, with an overwhelming majority 
in both Houses of Congress, attempted no 
general farm legislation this past session, 
and yet the Democratic candidates are 
traipsing up and down the con- 
demning Benson, and promising farm 
Utopia—-if elected. Senate Majority Leader 
LyNpDoN JOHNSON has just finished his non- 
political tour of Iowa on a theme denouncing 
Benson. 

And C. Edwin Gilmour, Democratic candi- 
date for Congress in the fourth district, 
comes out flatly with the statement that 
“Benson is the issue in this campaign. Ben- 
son is Republicanism.” - 

Parmers should know by now that they 
will need more help than mere denunica- 
tion of Secretary Benson. It’s Congress that 
passes legislation, and if most Congressmen 
believe that supports should be higher and 
that Government control should be even 
more strict, that kind of legislation can be 
passed—even over a veto. 

The trouble is that Congress has not felt 
so inclined, even with the leaders talking the 
way they do about saving agriculture. In- 
deed, in Congress, despite the Democratic 
majority, the Benson program stands up 
pretty well. At least, he was successful 
at the last session in blocking sweeping New 
Deal farm bills. 

The farm problem comes to a head again 
this week, when it will be debated for 5 days 
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at the annual in Chicago of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Some dismal facts must be faced. Prices 
received by farmers for crops and livestock 
fell 2 percent in the month ended November 
15 to a 19-year low.. At the same time, costs 
of production and living supplies rose 0.33 
percent over the month. The parity ratio— 
prices received by the farmer as against 
prices he pays—stood at 79, as By 
in mid-November 1958, Indications were 
that it would go even lower when mid-De- 
cember data were released. 

Government-held farm surpluses at the 
beginning of November hit a new high of 
$9.2 billion—as against last February’s pre- 
vious record of $9.1 billion. They'll continue 
to climb for several months. 

Benson says he will propose legislation 
next year to extend use of the soil bank, ex- 
pand uses for farm products, and set realistic 
price supports. 

This plan has been denounced by the 
Democratic Advisory Council, which has 
made this announcement: “We look with 
favor on the system now used for wool * * * 
which allows prices to find their own level 
and which makes up for the farmer’s income 
with a direct payment.” 

This is the program proposed by Agricul- 
ture Secretary Charles Brannan in 1949, and 
rejected in Congress by a Democratic ma- 
jority. s 

It is the program now proposed by Iowa’s 
Governor Loveless. He says he intends to 
try to have it incorporated into the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1960. Governor Loveless 
augmented his scheme a few days ago by 
proposing a minimum wage, so to speak, for 
farmers. 

The Farm Bureau Federation has beén 
relatively conservative about these reforms, 
and may not go for extremes, however seri- 
ous the situation seems. For some years 
the federation has advocated release of agri- 
culture from Government control. 


Now the proposal seems to be to exchange 
one control (Federal regulation of planting, 
etc., and price subsidies) for another Gov- 
ernment control—a direct payment to farm- 
ers who have to sell at prices lower than the 
the Government thinks they should get. 


Twelfth Annual Dinner Meeting, Blair 
County Branch, Pennsylvania Economy 
League, Inc., Altoona, Pa., November 
3, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my pleasure to attend the 12th an- 
nual dinner of the Blair County Branch 
of the Pennsylvania Economy League, 
Inc., held at the Penn-Alto Hotel, Al- 
toona, Pa., November 3, 1959, at 6:30 
p.m. 

Mr. William W. Ward, Altoona, Pa., 
chairman of the 12th annual dinner 
meeting was fortunate in securing an 
outstanding speaker in the person of Mr. 
David C. Bevan, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in charge of fi- 
. mance, who delivered the principal ad- 
dress, titled “The Pennsylvania Railroad 
in the Pennsylvania Economy.” 
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Mr. Bevan’s address follows: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD IN THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA EcoNOMY 


(Speech by David C. Bevan, vice president, 
finance, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
to the Blair County Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Economy League, Altoona, Pa. 
November 3, 1959) 

I appreciate this chance to meet and talk 
with the Blair County Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Economy League. Blair County and 
the league are both mighty important to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. For generations 
the county's mechanical skills have created 
much of our equipment and kept it in op- 
erating order. In its quarter-century of 
history, the league has done a great deal to 
maintain an economic climate that the rajl- 
road and other State industries can live in. 
Without Blair County and the league the 
railroad would find the going even rougher 
than it already is, as would a lot of other 
Pennsylvania industries. 

When Carl Maier kindly invited me to 
appear before you, he suggested you might 
like to hear from me on the topic, “Citizen 
Interest in Government.” He also sent me 
by way of suggestion addresses by previous 
speakers on other aspects of industrial 
statesmanship. Knowing your-demonstrated 
interest in that side of business, the part: 
that gets away from day-to-day concern 
with balance sheets, nothing would give me 
more pleasure than to offer you some of my 
thoughts on it. Unfortunately, because of 
the recent recession, a couple of $5 million 
snowstorms, and the steel strike coming on 
top of a number of problems we were already 
living with, the railroad is not in a financial 
position to sit back and philosophize. I 
think in a few years we may be, but not 
right now. Maybe you'll ask me back again, 
when conditions are more favorable for that 
sort of thing. 

Meanwhile you might like to hear, as 
fellow businessmen and as fellow Pennsyl- 
vanians, what we are doing about some of 
our most pressing problems. You may or 
may not agree with all of our approaches, 
but I do think you will see our reasons for 
them. Also you will see how our whole situ- 
ation ties in with the State’s economy and 
your county’s economy, and some of the 
problems they have. 

The tie-in goes back, as you know, a good 
many years. The railroad was put together, 
beginning back in the 1850's, with three 
economic purposes in mind. One was to 
connect the seaport of Philadelphia with the 
rest of the State and with the developing 
Midwest and West, via Pittsburgh. Another 
was to do this before the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad on the south and the Erie Canal on 
the north got all the business for Baltimore 
and New York and their respective States. 
The third economic aim was to help Penn- 
sylvania exploit its magnificent natural re- 
sources: farm and forest products, industrial 
sands and Clays, and energy in the form of 
coal and, to a lesser extent, oil. 

There was of course a fourth aim. That 
was to take money doing this. For years all 
four aims succeeded handsomely, to the ben- 
efit of all concerned. The railroad was help- 
ing to create and spread business activity 
and wealth, and it was getting properly paid 
for it. 

One of our most welcome partners and 
fellow beneficiaries in all this was your 
county. It made itself our indispensable 
workshop and training ground of skilled 
artisans. Directly or indirectly, it was re- 
sponsible for the creation and maintenance 
of most of the “moving parts” of our grow- 
ing railroad. 

Then, with the passage of years, techno- 
logical change began to rear its not-always- 
pretty head. The Texans discovered and 
brought out of the ground more oil and gas 
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than anyone had suspected existed. Fac- 
tories no longer had to be within reach of 
coal; homes no longer had to be heated by 
coal. The economy of Pennsylvania got a 
jolt which it feels to this day, both as a 
supplier of fuel and as a logical home for new 
industry. 

Meanwhile, besides sharing in that tech- 
nological blow, the railroad got a few of. its 
own. The mass-produced and mass-owned 
atuomobile made it appearance, along with 
the taxpayer-built highway. Presently these 
were to turn our passenger profits to a $50- 
million-a-year passenger loss. As if this 
were not enough, the taxpayer-built high- 
Ways were soon swarming with trucks carry- 
ing, at unregulated bargain rates, commodi- 
ties that had hitherto moved by rail. Mean- 
while came the commercial airplane and its 
taxpayer-built airports and airways, plus 
taxpayer-supplied cash subsidies. This cut 
still deeper into rail passenger business. As 
if to make sure the taxpayer missed no 
chance to make things rough for the rail- 
roads, more hundreds of millions of his 
money were channeled into waterways free 
to commercial users. 

Meanwhile, as a taxpayer itself, the rail- 
road was and is helping to give the party. 
Last year on the Pennsylvania taxes per share 
were $4.77. Net earnings per share were 
27 cents. It is true that last year was the 
second worst in our financial history. That 
does not alter the fact that a large chunk 
of the tax bill was on fixed plant, which our 
competitors get for free. 

If all we had to do was help the taxpayers 
support our competition, things would be 
dificult enough. But, on top of that, as you 
know, we are not free to compete with them 
as ordinary business rules dictate, or to 
tailor our services, especially our passenger 
services, to the business realities. ° 

Where is this discussion leading us? Sim- 
ply to this point: 

Here you have a railroad which helped 
build your economy and your State’s econ- 
omy, blindly hanipered in its efforts to con- 
tinue to do so. That, I suggest, is a mutual 
problem, especially as the State has yet to 
regain the industrial preeminence it once 
enjoyed. 

Granted the problem is mutual, what are 
we doing about it? 

Before we get into that,‘we might take a 
quick look at what we are managing to con- 
tribute to the State’s economy despite our 
difficulties: 

Servicewise, we furnish travel and freight 
service within the State and to or from the 
rest of the country. 

Forty percent of our track is here, and so 
are many of our most important installa- 
tions. Among them are the giant ore pier 
at Philadelphia, the huge Enola and Con- 
way yards, and your Samuel Rea shops. 

About half our employees work and are 
paid in Pennsylvania, In a normal year they 
receive a quarter of a billion dollars or more 
in salary, most of which finds its way into 
Pennsylvania banks, stores, and other busi- 
nesses. 

We buy a large portion of our supplies and 
materials in the State, thus helping to create 
additional business and payroll. In 1957 
and 1958 our purchases in Pennsylvania 
averaged $60 million a year. In the first 
7 months of 1959, thanks to our big freight- 
car program, they came to $109 million. In 
Blair County our purchases came to $677,000 
in 1958 and to $1,593,000 in the first 7 months 
of 1959. 

Our corporation and property taxes in the 
State for 1958 were $5,599,000. Included in 
this was $146,860 paid in property taxes in 
Blair County. Incidentally, we pay 10 kinds 
of taxes in Pennsylvania. For years we have 
been among the State’s five largest taxpayers. 

In addition to these direct contributions 
to the Pennsylvania economy, we maintain 
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a large and expert. industrial development 
department. Its job is to persuade and help 
new industry te locate in the State, and in- 
dustries already here to expand. We do this 
both on our own and in. cooperation with 
chambers of commerce and organizations like 
your Altoona Enterprises and your Blair 
County Regional Planning Commission. Nat- 
urally, we try to get such new locations and 
expansions on our lines as a source of new 
business to us, but we work for them whether 
they are on our lines or not. In both cases 
the emphasis is always on working with the 
local people in the local interest. 

I might add that we have a special and 
deep interest in Blair County, the mechani- 
cal skills of whose people have served the 
railroad so long and well. The passing of 
the steam locomotive, which you used to 
build and repair for us, inevitably canceled 
out a lot of the railroad work done here. 
The same is true of the decline the rail 
passenger business, for which you used to 
build so many of our cars. It was partly to 
counteract the effect of these technological 
changes that we put our big Samuel Rea 
shops here. I am sure you will be as happy 
as we are to know that of our big 23,500 
freight car program, about which I will say 
more a little later, approximately 20,000 cars 
will be built in the State of Pennsylvania and 
of these 20,000 almost 60 percent, or about 
12,000 cars, will be built here at Hollidays- 
burg. I also want you to know that the 
shops closed down yesterday because of the 
lack of steel will be reopened just as seon as 
we can get more steel. For once it is not 
a matter of curtailing expenses: the money 
for the program is available. I might add 
that our purchasing people did a remarkable 
job of getting as much steel as they did in 
advance of the strike. 

So much for the railroad’s past and pres- 
ent contributions to the economy and well- 
being of Pennsylvania and communities like 
Blair County. 

The question now is, How, under present 
conditions, can the railroad and the econ- 
omy be sure these contributions can be con- 
tinued, let alone increased? 

I don't like to sound like an alarmist, but 
the fact is that under present conditions 
it is not likely they can be continued much 
jonger at anything like their present pace. 

The only answer to this is to change the 
conditions, and this the railroad is working 
on various fronts to do. 

Basically, the problem is low earnings, or 
the low return on our investment of 2% 
billion, much of which is in Pennsylvania. 
In recent years our rate of return has often 
been less than 2 percent, and never more 
than 3 percent. By contrast, many utilities 
make 6 to 8 percent, and 20 percent is not 
uncommon in other businesses. I am not 
suggesting we are approaching bankruptcy. 
No one in this room will live long enough 
to see that. But I-do suggest that until we 
are allowed to earn in a normal manner, our 
bility to generate benefits for the State and 
local economies will be held in check and 
perhaps even diminished. In short, the rate 
of return we get on our investment controls 
the rate of return you- and the rest of the 
economy get on us. We cannot make any- 
thing like the amount of money-saving, in- 
flation-fighting, and business-getting im- 
provements we need without the money to 
make them. 

Why don’t we make this money? That 
brings us to the fronts I said we are fighting 
on. One of our big challenges, as I men- 
tioned, is the technological change that has 
put air, highway, and water carriage into 
all-out and ever-present competition against 
us. Our problem here is not the technologi- 
cal challenge: we have technology too, as our 
longer and faster trains and the $450 mil- 
lion in diesels we have acquired since the 
close of the war testify. Our problem is 
that the challenge is subsidized by the tax- 
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payer, and that we are not permitted to 
meet it head on in a businesslike way. The 
matter of subsidy has yet to be squarely 
faced by the levels of Government doing the 
subs , but the Transportation Act of 
1958 did promise us some limited competi- 
tive freedoms. It remains for the various 
commissions that regulate us to let us trans- 
late these promises into business actualities. 
This has been a slow process, but we are 
making progress. ‘The other day, for in- 
stance, railroads were granted the right to 
offer incentive rates to shippers of paint. 
This was a landmark decision, and it took 
months to get. You can imagine where 
American business and industry as a whole 
would be if it were only now being allowed 
to do such a normal thing, but that is where 
railroads still are in many aspects of their 
business. You may be sure that our fight 
to get out of that corner is continuing, in 
Washington, in State capitals, and before 
commissions. Only with reasonable competi- 
tive freedom, and some such reasonable so- 
lution of the subsidy problem as user charges 
and tax relief, can we resume our rightful 
place in the American family of free-enter- 
prise business, and meet our full responsi- 
bility to our investors, our customers, our 
employees, and the economy. In plain Eng- 
lish, it is to everyone’s advantage that we 
be treated as a business, and we intend to 
fight and to shout until we are. 

An additional factor which has substan- 
tially contributed to the low level of our in- 
come is that we are not receiving a fair or 
adequate share of joint rates with connect- 
ing lines on traffic that moves between the 
East and other territories. As many of you 
may know, on such traffic, the shipper does 
not pay our railroad for its service and then, 
separately, the connecting line for the serv- 
ice which it performs, Instead, the shipper 
pays a single rate covering the service of all 
the carriers involved, and it is divided among 
them on the basis of fixed percentages. If 
these percentages were revised so that they 
would more closely correspond to the relative 
cost of performing the service and to the 
general revenue needs of the respective rail- 
roads, the divisions which are accorded the 
Pennsylvania and other eastern lines would 
be substantially increased. Cases before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission looking to 
an increase for the eastern railroads are now 
pending. 

Another big and immediate battle we are 
in is with the railroad passenger deficit. 
This has cost our railroad alone well over 
half a billion dollars since the close of 
World War II. Well-meaning friends some- 
times tell me that is just a bookkeeping 
figure. It isn’t. It is better than half a 
billion actual dollars that should have gone 
into debt reduction, earnings-producing 
improvements, and dividends, but which 
went instead to keep several hundred 
money-losing passenger, trains running. 
We are not alone in this problem: Every 
passenger-carrying road has it, including 
roads that the same well-meaning friends 
assure me make money passengers. Last 


year our own loss, the lowest in some years, ~ 


was $44 million. Right next to us was the 
Union Pacific with a $43 million loss, and the 
Southern Pacific and Santa -Fe, with $40 
million apiece. 

We are attacking this tremendous and 
chronic drain on our earnings in two ways. 
One is to tailor our intercity services to the 
realities of highway and air travel as fast as 
conditions and commissions allow. This in- 
volves taking off trains for which there is 
no business future, and combining or “con- 
solidating” others which have a future if 
they are fewer in number. 

Businesslike tailoring of intercity services 
to the available patronage should reduce our 
annual deficit some. So would abolition of 
the war tax of 10 percent on train tickets, 
which we are still trying to get repealed 14 


service would help, but would not make us 
whole. The only thing that would do that 
would be outright financial support from 
communities that want the service. A 
number of forms such support might take 
are being studied; we and the city of Phila- 
delphia are experimenting with one now, and 


business in communities like yours. 

So much for examples of what you might 
call the “defensive” side of our fight to 
achieve our rightful earnings and so play 
our rightful part in the economy. Now let’s 
look at some ‘of the constructive and 
business-getting things we are managing 
to do. 

First, as background, you must bear in 
mind that the American railroad industry 
came out of World War II in pretty bad 


cent of troop movements, and a lot of civilian 
travel and freight that descended on us 
from the highways, airways, and waterways. 
This left little time and manpower for proper 
maintenance and improvements; materials 
were scarce; and the Government drained 
off a large part of earnings in excess profits 
taxes anyway. So we faced the postwar . 
period, and a and step-up in sub- 
sidized competition, with our plants to re- 
furbish and bring up to date. 

That job, on the Pennsylvania, cost over 
a billion dollars, much of which had to be 
borrowed. Some $450 million of it went into 
diesels alone. This borrowing in turn had 
raised our ou’ debt to an all-time 
peak of $1,116,000,000 by 1952. Since then we 
have been in the painful old-fashioned 
process of paying off this debt. As of the 
close of last year we had reduced it by $204 
million down to $912 million; we expect to 
reduce it another $30 million this year. 

Thus, during seven of the leanest years in 
our history, we will have managed to reduce 
our debt by almost a quarter billion. That 
is of course important as debt reduction. 
It is even more important for ite programed 
selectivity, aimed at bringing impending debt 
maturities down to manageable size. Just 
two examples: some time ago we were facing . 
maturities of $49 million in 1960 and of $125 
million in 1965. The 1960 maturity now 
stands at $35 million, and the 1965 maturity 
at $70 million—with the expectation that by 
1965 the latter will be down to $40 million. 
In other words, what our program has beer 
dding is to get the maturities of any one year 
down to where we can take them in stride, 
no matter how bad a business year it turns 
out to be. This is in line with our 112-year- 
old record of never having failed to meet a 
financial obligation. 

Meanwhile, the program has been paying 
off in another way: it‘enabled us to swing 
this year the largest single freight car pro- 
gram in railroad industry history. This calis 
for 23,500 modern freight cars of various 
types as I mentioned previously, of which, 
as I said, 20,000 will be built int the State of 
Pennsylvania and about 12,000 here in Blair 
County. The cars alone come to $215 mil- 
lion; in addition we are getting $10 million 
in diesels and $32 million in electric freight 








the 

1 The plan provides for the setting up 
of a governmental agency to lease equip- 
ment to those railroads which need it, but 
cannot obtain it by conventional equipment 
financing or by the private leasing arrange- 
ments granted to us. The proposal is still in 
It would benefit a consider- 
able share of the industry and its customers, 
and cost the taxpayers nothing. 

In the meantime we have managed to get 
our shippers the benefit of a greatly im- 
proved freight fleet. This is an important 
tool in our aggressive quest for business. 
Alone with this we are succeeding in speed- 
ing up many of our freight schedules, largely 
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we are anything but a dead duck or even 
a dying duck, we are just an underfed duck. 
To the extent that outmoded regulations 
allow us, we are out to get all the nourish- 
ment we can, meanwhile fighting for the 
right to feed and digest normally, as you do 
in your businesses. 

I might mention one other business- 
getting program, which we are finding suc- 
cessful beyond our best expectations. This 
is TrucTrain, our version of piggyback or 
highway-trailer-on-flatcar service. We start- 
ed this just 5 years ago, with a handful 
of flatears and service to four cities on our 
own lines. Today we serve a couple of dozen 
cities on our own lines, and through inter- 
changes we reach the main cities on more 
than a dozen other railroads. The few flat- 
cars we started with haye grown to a fleet 
of 2,300, with 1,300 more on order, owned 
by a special company representing a group 
of railroads. The rapid growth of this busi- 
ness is one of the most promising recent de- 
velopments in rail service. I trust you are 
not surprised that we are leaders in it. 

It occurs to me that I may have misused 
this opportunity to talk economic philosophy 
with you by talking so much about what our, 
and your, railroad is doing. Maybe I am like 
the fellow who complained that he tried to 
be a philosopher, but cheerfulness would 
break in. 

The fact is that I am cheerful about the 
outlook for our railroad and its continuing 
contributions to your Blair County economy 
and the Pennsylvania economy. An impor- 
tant obstacle in our way, really, is the in- 
equality of Government treatment we get 
as compared to our air, highway, and water- 
Way competitors. -With the help of percep- 
tive businessmen like you and your League, 
that picture is changing. We trust you will 
continue to work with us, as we have always 
worked with you. Nobody will lose, least 


of all Blair County and the rest of our State. 


Thank you. 





In Support of Ike’s Pilgrimage for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1960 
Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 


that those who are finding fault with 
the President’s avowed intention of giv- 
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ing peace a priority in the final year of 
his administration are doing so with 
their tongues in their cheeks and quite 
evidently have no alternative to the per- 
sonal type of diplomacy which he is pro- 
moting with such skill. 

If there are any Members of this House 
who do believe that the people of this 
Nation are not enthusiastically in back 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s program, such an 
attitude reflects an abysmal ignorance of 
what is taking place in their home baili- 
wicks. And if anyone thinks he can 
make capital out of attacking Ike’s plan, 
he is welcome to any rewards such short- 
sightedness can bring him. 


One of the most forceful discussions 
of this issue is found in an article by the 
Market Scribe appearing in the Coates- 
ville (Pa.) Record for January 9, 1960, 
which is included with these remarks 
and commended to your close perusal: 


Marker Scrise Says Ike’s Trip REFUTED 
Reps—Itr Provep ONCE FOR ALL AMERICA 
Is Not HaTeD BY OTHER PEOPLES 


(By the Market Scribe) 


One of the most important results of 
President Eisenhower’s recent trip to three 
continents is that it cleared the air regard- 
ing just what the rest of the world—espe- 
cially the underdeveloped nations—think of 
this country and its aims and policies. The 
tremendous crowds that greeted the Amer- 
ican President at every stop answered this 
question in a language that could not be mis- 
understood by anybody no matter how preju- 
diced or illiterate. : 

For several years past there has been a 
studied effort on the part of some purveyors 
of doom, supported by the propaganda and 
claims of the Communists to demonstrate 
that the United States is the most hated 
nation in the world. They asserted that be- 
cause of their wealth and boisterous arro- 
gance and their determination to start an- 
other war, the American people were feared 
and despised by everybody else from the most 
intellectual right down the line to the most 
benighted Hottentot. 

It is not hard to understand why the Com- 
munists should try to disseminate such 
propaganda both by the spoken and printed 
word and by promoting rioting and unrest 
among the people. But why any right 
minded person should play right into their 
hands by spreading the same falsehoods is a 
mystery. It may be that some of these peo- 
ple are sincere and believe that they can spur 
the American people to greater effort by 
such means, or it may be that they are in- 
spired by nothing more than an overwhelm- 
ing desire for political advantage. 

In any event up until President Eisenhower 
started on his recent trip, the Communists 
and their willing, or unwitting allies had 
many people in this country believing that 
everybody in the world hated us despite the 
fact that during the past few years we have 
loaned or given them some $75 billion which 
has gone a long way toward bringing unprec- 
edented prosperity to a war-torn world. We 
have been told that we cannot buy the good 
will of the rest of the world, and instead of 
being grateful for our help these people 
despise us. 

It is true that Vice President Nixon was 
stoned~ and mobbed while he was on a 
visit to South America, and barely escaped 
wth his life. But it has since been pretty 
well established that these riots were in- 
spired by Communist agitators who pointed 
out that the United States supported dicta- 
torships on that continent. But unmen- 
tioned was the fact that these agitators were 
themselves working in the interests of an 
even more oppressive dictatorship. The re- 
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ception that Nrxon later received in Poland 
demonstrated that the same feeling of hostil- 


-ity did not exist in at least one satellite 


country. 

The tremendous crowds that greeted Presi- 
dent Eisenhower during his trip demon- 
strated once and for all that the people of at 
least a large part of the world were not at all 
fooled by this propaganda. Indeed, it 
showed that the efforts of the Communists 
and those persons who wittingly or unwit- 
tingly supported them were an insult to the 
intelligence of these people. It also showed 
that the people of these countries have a 
keen knowledge of what is going on in the 
world and are able to think for themselves, 
and they are immensely grateful for what 
America has done and is continuing to do for 
them. 

It is certainly unreasonable to even think 
that any people would not be impressed with 
the manner in which the Communist govern- 
ment of Russia suppressed the Hungarian 
revolt, the deceit and perfidy they employed 
in trapping the leaders of the revolt and the 
executions that followed and are still con- 
tinuing. It is just as unreasonable to be- 
lieve that they were not impressed with 
Communist China’s more recent aggression 
against Tibet and India and the settled pol- 
icy of the Communist government to grab 
everything they can get their dirty hands on. 

At the same time some of the peoples whose 
countries Eisenhower visited have had un- 
comfortable experiences in the past with the 
Communists. For many years they have 
lived continuously in fear of what the Com- 
munists might do-next as has the rest of 
the world during the cold war. As against 
this, they have seen the record of the United 
States which has never at any time tried to 
impose its authority on any one, and on 
the contrary, has never failed to extend a 
helping hand even when at times this help- 
ing hand was spurned. 

There is no reason at all for wonder that 
the people of the countries that President 
Eisenhower visited acted as they did. In 
view of conditions that exist in the world 
today the leadership that this country is 
exercising is virtually their only hope for a 
better life. Without its insistence on free- 
dom and justice for all. peoples backed by 
its tremendous military might, the world 
would be helpless before the Communist 
menace and its plight would be sad indeed. 
And the people of the world know it. 

No amount of propagandizing by “pacifist 
come lately” Nikita Khrushchev can change 
the record. The Soviets have fooled the peo- 
ple so often that they are in no humor to be 
fooled again. Khrushchevy’s agonizing cry 
for peace may be sincere, but in all prob- 
ability it isn’t. It is true that the Soviet 
scientists have achieved spectacular success 
in sending rockets into space, but instead of 
arousing admiration on the part of the peo- 
ples of the world as Khrushchev expected it 
has only increased their fears and the® 
reliance on America for their future safety. 





Congressman Bush 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. [VOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12,1960 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lock Haven Express, Lock 
Haven, Pa., of November 6, 1959: 
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CONGRESSMAN BusH 


The shock of Alvin R. Bush’s death will 
reverberate through the 17th Congressional 
District for many months to come, and also 
in the Halls of Congress where, in his 10 
years of membership, he won respectful af- 
fection from his colleagues. Mr. Bush has 
been a good Congressman, one who learned 
his job conscientiously, performed its multi- 
tudinous duties with diligence, and main- 
tained an excellent record of attendance at 
the sessions of the House, meetings of his 
committees, and hearings which involved 
the interests of his district. 

We of Clinton County have much to thank 
him for, in his single-minded championing 
of the West Branch flood-control program. 
He has been interested in the protection of 
the communities of Clinton, Cameron, and 
Lycoming Counties from the flood ravages 
of the West Branch, ever since he went to 
Congress as a Member of the session which 
began in 1950. Even before that he was 
working for flood control with the commu- 
nity leaders of Williamsport and Jersey 
Shore. We have seen him in action on our 
behalf, and have had good reason to appreci- 
ate his effective efforts in bespeaking the 
support of his colleagues in obtaining con- 
gressional authorizations and appropriations 
for the various projects in the program. 

His work for flood control is assuming 
definite and tangible shape on Kettle Creek, 
where the dam for which he worked and 
fought, through many hearings and com- 
mittee sessions, is rising into a monument to 
the effective efforts which he put forth in 
company with other flood control workers. 
Although many others joined in the cam- 
paign which is now beginning to produce real 
flood control in this valley, the basic truth 
is that, without Mr. Bush and his constant, 
persistent and unflagging endeavors in Wash- 
ington, to make sure that the project would 
not be sidetracked, the Kettle Creek Dam 
might not be under construction today. 

It would be a fitting memorial if that dam, 
at its dedicatiqn, should be named in honor 
of Alvin R. Bush. 

But flood control was not the only interest 
of Mr. Bush in Congress, nor the only area 
in which he worked with consistent zeal for 
what his district wanted and what he 
thought would benefit his constituents and 
the Nation as a whole. He was a sincere 
conservative, but one who modified his at- 
titudes by a human sympathy with the 
practical needs of the people and an intelli- 
gent grasp of the requirements of a chang- 
ing modern society. 

His political opponents could criticize him, 
as they did from time to time, for his sturdy 
defense of the Federal budget, and his sup- 
porters could chide him, as they did on 
occasion, for his support of the foreign aid 
program. But both critics and friends would 
have to agree that his voting record in Con- 
gress has been one that could be intelli- 
gently defended—conservative without being 
reactionary, liberal without being radical. 

This does not mean that Mr. Bush did 
not stand up for his principles. He did that 
consistently, and ‘his principles included the 
very defensible one that good sense should 
dictate the .type of legislation adopted by 
Congress. 

Mr. Bush left much unfinished business on 
his desk. Anyone who takes his place as our 
Congressman will have a big pair of shoes to 
fill. Not only the completion of the flood- 
control program depends upon the type and 
character of the man who replaces him in 
the 17th District, but many other items of 
public business, ranging from appointments 
to the military service schools to legislation 
to lighten the tax pressure on the small 
businessman. . 

Mr. Bush, loyal to the principlés of his 
party and to the policies of President Eisen- 
hower, nevertheless took an independent 
position on many issues where he felt the in- 
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flexible maintenance of preconceived posi- 
tions might create hardships and cause prac- 
tical difficulties. He set a precedent of sen- 
sible service and considered action which his 
successor, whoever he may turn out to be, 
would be wise to accept as a beginner’s 
guide to successful performance of congres- 
sional duties. 

In the 17th District, literally thousands 
of people are mourning the death of Mr. 
Bush as the loss of a friend as much as the 
loss of a Representative in Congress. One of 
his outstanding qualities was the ability to 
greet his fellow citizens of the district not as 
a perennial candidate, seeking their votes, 
but as their personal emissary and spokes- 
man in the National Legislature. 

His 10 years in Washington gave him the 
opportunity to render personal services to 
many constituents, as the intermediary be- 
tween them and their Government. He car- 
ried out those services with the interest of a 
personal friend, whether it was a case of 
helping a serviceman arrange to bring home 
his wife and child on the same ship on 
which he would travel, returning from service 
in Japan, or inviting a colleague to make a 
speech at a Lincoln Day dinner. 

Those who had naturally assumed that he 
would continue to serve them in Congress to 
the end of his current term, and probably 
for several terms beyond that time, suffered 
a real blow in yesterday’s news. It has 
shocked both friends and political opponents 
into a new appraisal of the man and his con- 


tribution to the huge 17th District, the — 


longest in geographical terms, in the whole 
country. 

He managed to get over that large area 
frequently, not only during campaigns but 
in off years as well; and he managed also to 
maintain an up-to-date grasp of the commu- 
nity problems and needs of the immensely 
varied territory he represented. 

This session has been an extended one, 
and the legislation with which it has dealt 
has been highly complicated, controversial, 
and difficult. A man of Mr. Bush’s con- 
scientious feeling would exert himself not 
only to study the ins and outs of important 
legislation, but would worry over his own 
responsibilities and duties in relation to it. 
He did tell his friends that he had exper- 
ienced pressures beyond his previous exper- 
ience and imagination during the height of 
the session. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that his 
death, at 66, of a heart attack came almost 
without warning, could easily have been 
hastened by the stresses and strains of a 
hardworking session of Congress, during 
which he had worked unusually hard and 
long. 

He deserves the requiem of that hallowed 
Scriptural phrase, “A good and faithful ser- 
vant.” 





Congressman Alvin R. Bush 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr.* FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Daily Review, Towanda, Pa.: 


CONGRESSMAN ALVIN R. BUSH 


Pennsylvania’s 17th Congressional District 
has lost a great fighter, a man who has been 
as dedicated to the responsibilities of good 
government for America as any we have come 
to know. He was a two-fisted advocate of 
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every measure that came before the 

of the United States which stood for a better 
America. Alvin R. Bush will 
be greatly missed-—by his host of friends who 
knew him as “Al” Bush. 

A frequent visitor to Bradford County, 
where he received his strongest and most 
dependable support throughout the entire 
district, Congressman Bush was just one of 
those unusual men in the Federal Govern- 
ment today who has a faculty for taking care 
of business. Bush has served 
the needs of the 17th Congressional District 
and the needs of the Nation in the Halls of 
Congress as well as any good man could. He 
was a man of many capabilities and many 
burdens, but he was never short on hard 
work or long hours—the very things that 
probably contributed to his sudden passing. 
We have heard him say a good many times 
on his visits to this county: “Let me tell you, 
it’s awfully good to be back with you won- 
derful folks in Bradford County.” And there 
you have it exactly as he felt. 

Congressman Alvin R. Bush has performed 
his duties with the vigor and the tenacity of 
a fine statesman. The pressures of the re« 
sponsibilities on such men as him are be~ 
yond the conception of most of us. He has 
served this country well. We will miss him, 
for we know that it takes men like Al Bush 
to keep the ship right side up. 





Unified Defense Buying 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following recent 
article from the New York Herald 
Tribune written by Allen M. Smythe. I 
feel it contains information that is 
worthy of the attention of all Members 
of Congress: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 4, 
1960] 
Navy Is Statep To Start UNIFIED DEFrENsEe 
BUYING 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Purther details of the Pentagon’s plan to 
unify purchasing of many commercial prod- 
ucts under a single armed service have be- 





/come available. With the beginning of the 


new year the Navy will gradually take over 
the buying for the other two services of 
a large number of industrial supplies. Such 
purchases are expected to average more than 
$350 million annually. F 

The Army has been assigned a long list 
of general supplies to purchase for all three 
armed services. Expenditures for these 
items will be about $140 million a year. The 
Army also assumes responsibility for the in- 
ventories of these same items, the value 
of which is estimated to be $349 million. 

Among the industrial supplies to be 
handled hy the Navy are screws, nuts, bolts, 
rivets, fasteners, abrasives, paints, sealers, 
brushes, adhesives, wire, bars, metal sheets, 
tubing, and shapes. The Navy hopes to 
have complete control over the buying, 
shipping, and storing of these products with- 
in the next 3 months. 

The Army has the responsibility for the 
handling of a long list of small commercial 
products that come under the heading of 
general supplies. Among these are hand 
tools, containers such as boxes, cartons, 
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crates, cans, bottles, and jars. Also are in- 
cluded household ana office equipment such 
vas furniture, kitchen, and laundry equip- 
ment, typewriters, computing machines, and 
other office equipment, musical instruments 
and athletic and recreational goods, floor 
coverings, awnings, etc. Paper, paperboard, 
and packaging equipment are included. 

It has just been decided that the Army 
-will also handle fans and industrial air cir- 
culators, self-contained refrigeration units 
and craftsman’s measuring tools. High Navy 
supply officials had acked that these prod- 
ucts be included in the list of industrial sup- 
plies to be assigned to them. 

Because of the great number and variety 
of general supplies assigned to them, the 
Army expects to require at least 6 months 
before they can integrate common supply 
functions. 

The Army may also be given the responsi- 
bility of unifying all defense purchasing of 
construction and automotive supplies. De- 
cision on these two additional assignments 
is not expected before 60 days. 

The Pentagon has four single manager 
plans already in operation. Annual petro- 
leum expenditures of $800 million are uni- 
fied and under Navy direction. Medical 
supplies to the value of $80 million are also 
handled by the Navy. Defense clothing 
spending of $162 million yearly is Army re- 
sponsibility as well as the $723 million spent 
for food costs. 

Assistant Secretary E. Perkins McGuire 
(supply and logistics) estimates that nearly 
$2 billion will be spent by the Pentagon this 
year for supplies. under these unified pur- 
chasing policies. They will be, he says, effec- 
tive for both peacetime and wartime and 
will save the taxpayers a great dea] of money. 

Top defense supply officials are pushing 
the single manager plan of unified buying to 
head off,possible congressional demands for 
a “service of supply,”” a fourth defense serv- 
ice to handle all defense purchasing. This 
suggestion came from Congress after the 
Hoover Commission had criticized the sepa- 
rate buying practices of the Defense 


Department. 


Welcome Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday;January 12, 1960 


- Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial, entitled “Welcome 
Home,” which appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune of December 23, 1959: 


Wetcome Home 


After 19 days of travel that carried him 
more than 22,000 miles to 11 countries, where 
he was seen and cheered by millions, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower returns to the United 
States. He has the sure knowledge that no 
man in the world has contributed more to 
the spirit of peace on earth, good will toward 
men, which is always most hopeful at this 
season. 

Mr. Eisenhower's pilgrimage of peace was 
undertaken to show the nations that America 
and its leadership offer them friendship and 
trust, that this Nation h: rs no aggressive 
intentions, and that it will never abandon 
its efforts to spare the world the horrors of a 
new war. 

No ambassador could have achieved greater 
conviction in conveying America’s repect for 
fits neighbors than the President. His 


warmth of personality ingratiates him to 
strangers. The peoples he visited were 
aware that, at his age and after a series of 
serious illnesses, Mr. Eisenhower was risking 
his life on.this journey, and this in itself 
enhanced the impression that the President 
attached great importance and meaning to 
his mission. 

That he should have undertaken this task 
as he approaches his fina] year in office will 
fortify the belief that Mr. Eisenhower's prin- 
cipal preoccupation has been with peace, and 
that he is determined to leave no stone un- 
turned in his quest for peace in freedom and 
with justice. His countrymen knew this, 
but now the world knows it, and it will con- 
trast the President’s sincerity with the prop- 
aganda of threat and blandishment which 
has marked similar travels by Nikita Khru- 
shchev of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Eisenhower has the gratitude of his 
countrymen for a difficult task well done in 
a good cause. We think that the United 
States will look more attractive in the eyes 
of the world as a consequence of his journey. 


What Is Home Rule? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, a 
common understanding of home rule is 
expressed in the following letter from a 
distinguished and able senior partner of 
the great banking firm of Brown Bros. 
Harriman in New York City. He writes: 

I am sending you the enclosed editorial 
from the Washington Post on the subject of 
home rule for Washington. I have followed 
with interest the progress of this legislation 
as I have many friends in Washington who 
have told me about this fight over the years. 

I notice that your name is not on the list 
of those who have signed the discharge peti- 
tion, and I am writing to urge you to sign it 
when the second session starts. 

I understand part of the problem is South- 
ern Democratic opposition because of the 
large Negro population in Washington. I 
feel it is important in this election year, 
if the Party is to win back the forward look- 
ing independent vote, that the Republicans 
in Congress take a forthright stand in favor 
of legislation like this which concerns the 
basic principles of our form of government. 


Mr. Speaker, the Washington Star on 
January 11 had as its lead editorial an 
article entitled “What Is Home Rule?” 
In view of the high intelligence of the 
writer of the original letter; I felt that 
there must be others who might be in- 
correctly informed and who might bene- 
fit from this editorial. It is at least a 
partial answer to the many misconcep- 
tions that have been spread about this 
important topic. The editorial follows: 

Wuat Is Home RULE? 

In a recent press conference Speaker Ray- 
BURN was asked about home rule and its 
prospects this session. He replied that he 
did not know exactly what home rule means. 
We wish the Speaker’s candor were more 
generally shared among those who yell the 
loudest for home rule but are yet to offer any 
honest explanation of its meaning or ad- 
vantages. 

We are not sure what home rule—as de- 
fined in several measures parading under 
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that name—really means. As far as any 
existing demonstration of its meaning is con- 
cerned, there just ain’t no such animal in 
this country or, as far as we know, in any 
other country. 

But we are pretty sure what home rule 
does not mean. 

It does not mean self-government. To 
label it as such is fraudulent. Under home 
rule the people of Washington would not 
govern themselves. They would continue to 
be governed by Congress, in which they 
would have no voting representation. 

It does not mean a better form of local 
government. Any form of local government 
established in Washington will remain an 
agency of Congress. It can be nothing else, 
as long as the Constitution assigns exclusive 
control over its seat of government to Con- 
gress. No one can seriously contend that 
the existing form of local government is less 
honest or efficient than anything proposed 
under various schemes of home rule. 

It does not mean more revenue for local 
undertakings or National Capital develop- 
ment. In all probability it would mean less. 
To be sure, some locally elected city govern- 
ment would be assigned the financial respon- 
sibility. But it would not be given the power 
or the means to discharge that responsibility. 
In no pending home rule bill is there any 
commitment, beyond pious generalities, of 
Federal financial participation in local gov- 
ernment. Existing responsibility in that 
connection is by implication passed on to the 
local government and in practice would be 
lodged there. 

It does not mean 4& more rapid or more 
orderly development of this city as the 
Capital of the United States. On the other 
hand home rule is in a very dangerous sense 
a contradiction of the concept of Washington 
as the Nation’s city, set aside as the seat of 
its Government, placed under the control of 
Congress, by stages developed as a still un- 
completed symbol of this Nation. 

It does not mean “half a loaf,” or even a 
“step,” in the direction of réal representation 
in their Government for the people of Wash- 
ington, It does present the likelihood of a 
dismal failure in the exercise of the strictly 
limited voting privilege, inviting another 
debacle—as in the early seventies—which 
would make more difficult the attainment of 
real voting rights: The rights to vote for 
President and for representation in the ex- 
clusively controlling Congress. 

Home rule is a negative proposition. It 
promises nothing of value. It is not self- 
government. No valid principle of democ- 
racy is involved. No voting privileges worth 
anything are permitted. It does offer grave 
threat to the well-being of this city as the 
American Capital. a 

Speaker Raysurn is only being honest 
when he says he is not sure what it means. 


Eternal! Vigilance Is Ever the Price of 
- Lihert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I take pleasure in calling to the atten- 
tion of the House a speech made by 
Rear Adm. Carl F. Espe, U.S. Navy, com- 
mandant of the First Naval District, on 
the subject of communism. Admiral 
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Espe the guest speaker at the cele- 
bration of Independence Day on July 4, 
1959, in Boston, Mass. Admiral Espe 
is a naval offieer of our 


distinguished 
country, He is eminently qualified to 
speak on this subject, as for some 342 
years he was Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence. In his 37 years of naval service 
he has had many assignments of high 
responsibility. During World War II 
among other assignments, he com- 
manded the destroyer force screen for 
our fast carrier forces in the Pacific. 
He was awarded the Legion of Merit, 
with two gold stars in lieu of second and 
third Legion of Merit; the Silver Star 
Medal; and the Bronze Star Medal. I 
commend his remarks on communism to 
you. There is in them a stern warning 
of the growing threat that communism 
poses to our American way of life. 
The address follows: 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE Is Ever THE PRICE OF 
LIBERTY 


(Independence Day oration, 1959, “by Rear 
Adm. Carl Frederick Espe) 


Your Honor, Mayor Hynes, reverend clergy, 
distinguished guests and my fellow citizens, 
we are foregathered here today in this hal- 
lowed and historic hall to celebrate our birth 
date as a nation, and to pay tribute to the 
memory of those patriotic forebears whose 
courage, blood, perseverance, and wisdom 
bought for us freedom from tyranny. 

One hundred and eighty-three years ago, 
on July 4, 1776, the Second Continental Con- 
gress, meeting in Philadelphia, approved for 
adoption that great document of human 
rights, the Declaration of Independence. It 
proclaimed these American colonies “to be 
free and independent States” and included 
in its tenets “that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights”; and “that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

To colonial America, this was a very seri- 
ous step indeed. It meant commitment to 
an all-out war for which the States were 
utterly unprepared—militarily, economically, 
and politically. Certainly it called for con- 
siderable soul searching not only on the part 
of those who drafted the declaration but on 
the part of all citizens as well. The day 
after the Declaration of Independence was 
formally adopted by the Continental Con- 
gress, John Adams, one of is signers, wrote 
to his wife as follows: “You will think me 
transported with enthusiasm, but I am not. 
I am well aware of the toil and blood and 
treasure it will cost us to maintain this 
declaration and support and defend these 
States.’’ George Washington told his troops 
that “now the peace and safety of this coun- 
try depends (under God) solely on the suc- 
cess of our arms.” 

We know, of course, that colonial America 
was equal to the task it set itself to accom- 
plish, though the freedom and God-given 
rights for which it was fighting were not 
easily won. John Adams’ apprehensions 
were well grounded. After those first ragged 
volleys on Lexington Green, eight long, cruel, 
and bitter years had to pass before independ- 
ence was fully and finally obtained. 

One hundred and seventy-six years have 
now elapsed since the end of the Revolu- 
tionary War. These have been eventful 
years, years of growing pains in which our 
country has passed through many trials and 
tribulations. Fortunately, from each of 
these she has emerged greater and stronger 
than ever, to become the foremost Nation 
on the face of the earth. 


However, as the United States has tended 


to consolidate her position in the world, I _ 


am afraid that we, her citigens, have been 
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inclined to take our freed and God-given 
privileges more and more for granted and 
to assume that without any further action 
or initiative on our part the cherished rights 
we have enjoyed these many years will be 
ours forever. Freedom, unfortunately, does 
not thrive on apathy. Eternal vigilance is 
ever ‘the price of liberty—and this is some- 
thing every citizen should remember, for 
today we are again faced with the task of 
fighting for the principles upon which our 
country was founded. 

But today our enemy is a far more in- 
sidious one—it is communism—and the 
threat it poses to our way of life is greater 
than any other we have had to meet in our 
history. 

Communism is like a disease; in fact, a 
threefold disease. It is like a disease of the 
body because it kills. It has already killed 
millions, and it proposes to kill many mil- 
lions more, for the Communists consider that 
when they have conquered the world they 
will be left with the residual capitalist classes 
whom they must destroy. This, they seri- 
ously reflect, is their proletarian duty. But 
communism may also be considered a dis- 
ease of the mind because it is associated with 
systematized delusions that are not suscep- 
tible to rational argument. And itis a dis- 
ease of the spirit because it denies God, 
materializes man and robs him of spirit and 
soul. We cannot afford to be apathetic 
regarding this wicked malady. 

Forty years ago communism was confined 
to a rented room in Zurich, Switzerland. To- 
day we find it has engulfed two-fifths of the 
earth, and another fourth of mankind is 
being swept ever more swiftly toward the 
cataract of the Kremlin and the whirlpool 
of Peiping. 

Let us take a moment to look back. 

Many years ago Lenin said that the Com- 
munists would first take Eastern Europe, 
then the masses of Asia, then they would 
encircle the United States, which would be 
the last bastion of capitalism. He con- 
cluded by saying that they would not have 
to attack us; that we would “fall like an 
overripe fruit’ into their hands. Lenin’s 
strategy of encirclement is well underway to 
fulfilment. It is quite within the realm of 
possibility that within a few short years the 
Kremlin might wrest from us many of our 
remaining allies, our oversea military bases, 
our foreign investments, as well as our access 
to raw materials and markets—all without 
fighting a major war. 

Why is this possible? Because trained 
Communist cadres already saturate the pre- 
cincts of southeast Asia. They manipulate 
puppets in the Middle East; they have won 
elections in India, They swarm through all 
of Africa and on to our Latin doorstep to 
the south. 

Khrushchev recently said, in essence: ‘We 
won’t have to fight you; we are going to 
overcome you through trade, and we will 
plow you under.” And, I might add, he also 


\ boasted that our grandchildren would live 


in a Communist United States. 

We Americans are naturally an ingenuous 
people; in fact, we are inclined to credulity. 
We like to believe that others are just as 
sincere and honest as ourselves. Some of 
us still believe that skillful compromise can 
solve our problems with the Soviets—-that 
they can gradually be educated to believe 
that reason is the best guide of conduct. 
But experience has shown that you cannot 
negotiate nor can you compromise with the 
Communists. They adhere to treaties and 
agreements only so long as they are deriving 
& benefit from them. Postwar history ‘is re- 
plete with one Communist violation after 
another of solemn agreements made between 
allies. Time and time again the leaders in 
the Kremlin have callously disregarded 
treaties, contracts, obligaéions, customs, and 
_traditions in order to expand their power 
“and control. 
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As far back as 1920, 20, the then Secretary of 
State, Bainbridge Colby, reported that. re- 
Goomuitne leadiiee dh tai ceaioie Sx Woviek Sap 
sia had frequently — openly boasted that 
they were willing to sign agreements and 
under‘akings with foreign powers, while not 
having the slightest intention of observing 
such undertakings or carrying out such 


agreements 

Lenin, in speaking of treaties and agree- 
ments, said: “Promises are like piecrust, 
made to be broken.” Stalin was.even more 
specific. He said: “Words must have no re- 
lation to action—otherwise, what kind of 
diplomacy is it? Words are one thing, action 
another. Good words are a mask for conceal- 
ment of bad deeds. Sincere diplomacy is no 
more possible than dry water or iron wood.” 

Regrettably, the Communists have thor- 
oughly demonstrated this thesis during the 
past 25 years. Our country’s representatives 
have had over 3,400 meetings with various 
Communist leaders and groups since we first 
recognized Soviet Rusia; these meetings in- 
cluded,.among others, Teheran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, Pannmunjon, and Geneva. The sum 
of these negotiations resulted in 52 treaties 
and agreements—and to whatend? Fifty of 
these have already been broken, in whole or 
in part, by the Communists, and they have 
been trying their best to abrogate the fifty- 
first—that having to do with Berlin, 

So there is no use deceiving ourselves. We 
cannot rely on the treaties or the spoken 
word of Communist statesmen. Consequent- 
ly, we have to be prepared, at all times, to 
meet the threat of general war, Communist- 
created local wars, or the challenges pre- 
sented by the cold war—each with its own 
tactics, its own strategies, and its own 
weapons. 

The price of our liberty is indeed eternal 
vigilance. 

One of the great words in the Communist’s 
vocabulary is “peace.” Communist leaders 
ever speak of wanting peace. It makes won- 
derful propaganda and it is tailor made for 
us Americans. They know that we are a 
peace-loving people and that we are ever 
striving for a better world. But their idea 
of peace and our idea of peace are two dif- 
ferent matters. The so-called “peace” that 
they visualize is not an everyday peace but # 
Communist after world communism 
has been established. Every act that con- 
tributes to Communist conquest is consid- 
ered by them as promoting peace, murder 
included. And the tragedy of communism its 
not merely that it murders, but that it makes 
murder a moral and righteous act. 

When Soviet tanks rolled into Budapest to 
butcher and destroy, it led to peace—a glor- 
ious peace—from the Communist ‘point of 
view. 

Khrushchev has been talking much lately 
about “peaceful coexistence.” But what does 
he mean by “peaceful coexistence”? Recentiy 
he stated publicly that peaceful coexistence 
would lead to victory for world communism. 
If the Soviet’s views and our own were the 
same concerning the meaning of peace, how 
could a peaceful state of affairs lead to a 
victory? To Moscow. peaceful coexistence 
means, simply, conquest without the use of 
too much military hardware. 

It is quite evident that we and the Soviets 
not only have ideological differences but, 
also, that. we place different interpretations 
on what is moral, what is peaceful, and what 
is true. Any act that assists Communist 
conquest is by their definition “good.” Any 
act that advances Communist world triumph 
is by their definition “peaceful.” And any 
statement thas advances Communist world 
conquest is by their definition “true.’’ 

What about communism’s views regarding 
religion? Here, as elsewhere, we appear to 
have no common meeting ground. - 

Christianity and Judaism teach us of the 
dignity and value of the individual. Not 
only is this our religious philosophy, but in 
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embracing democracy it is 

philoshophy; that is, that 

state exists for the benefit of the indi- 
ual. But not so with communism. To 
the Communist the individual exists, wholly 
and solely, for the state. Communists, of 
course, do not believe in God. Lenin ex- 
: “Down with religion. 

“The spread 


munists mark religion as their No. 1 
enemy. Communism abhors and fears re- 
ligion, brands it as the opiate of the people, 
and is bent upon its destruction. Commu- 
nism would substitute the state for religion, 
would teach the writings of Marx and Lenin, 
and would accept the dictates of a Central 
Communist Committee instead of the Holy 
Scripture*of the Prophets. 

The violence of this antireligious aposto- 
late is lesser or greater depending on whether 
circumstances counsel the Communist hier- 
archy to be prudent or permit it to carry 
out deadly persecution. But in either event 
there is no deviation in principle. To those 
of us living in the free world it should be 
understood that: 

Communism cannot dominate unless it 
has the power to remake the life of people. 
It cannot ignore religion and do this. 

Communism cannot dominate family life 
until it has fought its way past the influence 
of religion upon the. family. s 

Communism cannot force ,its own brand 
of moral code upon a person without first 
destroying his own moral code rooted in 
religion. 

Further, communism cannot make educa- 
tion a weapon in its hands so long as re- 
ligion is secure in its own right to teach and 
educate. 

It hardly needs saying that one cannot be 
a Communist and believe in God—and one 
cannot believe in God and have a peaceful 
life under communism. 

It is very important to our future well- 
being that we as a people recognize the 
hidden dangers of communism as well as 
the more apparent ones, and that we start 
& positive campaign to defend. ourselves 
against the inroads of this malignancy. His 
Eminence Richard Cardinal Cushing, re- 
cently stated: “The greatest asset the Com- 
munists have at the present time is not the 
hydrogen bomb, nor earth-girdling satellites, 
but world ignorance of their tactics, strategy, 
and objectives.” I thoroughly agree—this 
is really the root of our problem. 

If we, as a Nation, are to take a strong 
stand against this evil, the American public 
must become alert to the machinations of 
communism in the world today, for the 
fundamental foundation of opposition to 
this danger is an informed public opinion 
and a dedicated citizenry. On these, and on 
these alone, can the necessary legislation, 
administration, judicial, military, economic, 
and educational programs be built. 

The realization that our Constitution and 
our Nation are in jeopardy must be accepted 
by each and every one of us. We must give 
more and more thought to the defense of 
those principles and freedoms which are the 
basic elements of our national life: to those 
inalienable rights for which our forefathers 
fought and which they won for us 176 years 
ago. 

And now, if I may have your further in- 
duilgence, I'd like to close with this poem: 


“Where the northern ocean darkens, 
Where the rolling rivers run 

Past the cold and empty headlands 
Toward the slow and westerning sun, 

There our fathers long before us, 
Armed with freedom faced the deep. 

What they built with love and labor 
Let their children watch and keep. 


“By our dark and dreaming forests, 

By our clear and shining skies, 

By our green and ripening prairies, 
Where the-western mountains rise, 

God who gave our fathers freedom, 
God who made our fathers brave, 

What they built with love and anguish 
Let their children watch and save.” 


Responsibility for International Negotia- 
tions Should Be Bipartisan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the suggestion that I made 
on the floor of the House yesterday that 
President Eisenhower appoint a promi- 
nent Democrat to share the responsibility 
of the upcoming international negotia- 
tions with him, I was interested to read 
an article in the New York Times by for- 
mer President Harry S. Truman which 
made a point very similar to mine. 

I append the section of President Tru- 
man’s article herewith: 


TRUMAN SUGGESTS BIPARTISAN STAND—WANTS 
Concress LEADERS OF BoTH Parriges To 
ATTEND Next SUMMIT TALK 

(By Harry S. Truman) 

I think our partners in freedom through- 
out the world may have reason to be appre- 
hensive about the coming contest for the 
Presidency of the United States, unless for- 
eign policy is kept out of and above partisan 
politics. 

The President of the United States is the 
one person in a strategic position to prevent 
the misuse of foreign policy for narrow par- 
tisan advantage. If he fails to take the nec- 
essary steps at home to insure the Nation 
and himself of the bipartisan support and 
cooperation in foreign affairs, we risk losing 
important ground in our work for peace. 


CONSULTATIONS SUGGESTED 


Since the President himself, before under- 
taking his recent journey, called attention to 
the fact that he has little more than a year 
to remain in office, we have to bear in mind, 
for practical considerations, that whatever 
develops as a result of the summit meeting 
with the Russians will be the responsibility 
of the next President to put into effect and 
for a new Congress to support. 

It would make good sense, it seems to me, 
for the President to appoint Democratic con- 
gressional leaders as well as congressional 
leaders of his own party, to accompany him 
to the first summit meeting with the Rus- 
sians in Paris. 

This, of course would call for frequent prior 
consultations and briefings, similar to what 
was done during the administrations of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and my own. 

An historic example of what could happen 
when a President, who is responsible for the 
making of foreign policy but who fails to 
avail himself of bipartisan congressional sup- 
port is to be seen in the tragic frustration 
and failure of Woodrow Wilson’s inspired 
peace mission. This failure paved the way 
to a second World War. Wilson’s great 
statemanship and noble goal were destroyed 
because of failure to take into account some 
of the political realities of our form of gov- 
ernment, which in his day made it possible 
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for a group of “willful men” to keep the 
United States out of the League of Nations. 

In the interest of continuity in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs, this Nation, in recent 
times, has*depended upon bipartisan cooper- 
ation—not only from the Congress but on 
the part of the Executive as well. 

HARMFUL DEBATE SHUNNED 

Bipartisanship was not used by the two 
previous Democratic administrations to elim- 
inate criticism of our foreign policy but was 
conceived as the only way of avoiding de- 
structive debate, dividing the Nation when 
unity was indispensable in the face of a 
threat to our security. . 


Man of the South, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


- Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, it is a high 
honor to win the award as “Man of the 
South.” ‘This honor was bestowed upon 
one of my distinguished constituents, Mr. 
Norman A. Cocke, of Charlotte, N.C., 
chairman of the board of Duke Power 
Co., for outstanding accomplishments in 
1959. 

Mr. Cocke was presented his award at a 
banquet held at the Charlotte Country 
Club on December 14, 1959. The Hon- 
orable Sam J. Ervin, Jr., senior US. 
Senator from North Carolina, presented 
the award to Mr. Cocke. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I am pleased to include 
the significant remarks of Senator Ervin 
on that occasion: 

Appress By Hon. Sam J. ERvIN, Jr., US. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NORTH 

CAROLINA 


Our friend has been chosen to receive 
this, the Man of the South for 1959, Award 
by the vote of those who know the vast 
contributions which he has made to the in- 
dustrial, educational and religious develop- 
ment of the Carolinas. 

It is not often that one has an opportunity 
to express publicly his admiration and affec- 
tion for a friend whom he has known. for 
many years. Even though the task is simply 
that of.presenting the award, I shall trespass 
upon your time for a few moments to say 
something concerning him whom we honor. 

On an occasion such as this, we are con- 
scious of the inadequacy of words. We long 
for the power to use what the poets have 
called the language of the heart. This is a 
silent language which finds its expression in 
deeds rather than words. You spoke the 
language of the heart when you laid aside 
your exacting labors and came to this meet- 
ing to manifest your love for him whom we 
honor. 

I am compelled, however, to use mere 
words on this occasion. For this reason, I 
shall use words which come closest to the 
language of the heart—the words of a poet— 
to describe our friend. They are the words 
which are used by a great poet of free enter- 
prise, Rudyard Kipling, to describe a great 
American. They are a fitting description of 
Norman A. Cocke: 


“Leal servant, loved master, 
Rare comrade, sure guide.” 
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Mr. Whitaker, Mr. Sutton, Dr. Edens, the 
Reverend Mr. Blair, and Mr. Robertson have 
recounted to us in well-chosen words the 
vast contributions of Norman Cocke to the 
industrial, the educational, and the religious 
life of the Carolinas. 

They have given eloquent expression to 
the fact that Norman Cocke has been a serv- 
ant to the people of the Carolinas. I love 
the old Scotch adjective “leal,” and apply it 
to Norman Cocke because he has certainly 
been at all times a true-hearted servant to 
our area. 

During the course of his career, Norman 
Cocke has attained solely upon his own merit 
positions of high responsibility. For this 
reason, he can also be fittingly described in 
the words of the poet as a “master.” In his 
capacity of “master,” he has always applied 
to those subject to his authority the golden 
rule. As a consequence, all of those who 
have labored under his supervision join me 
in declaring that he is a “loved master.” 

Those of us who are privileged to enjoy 
Norman Cocke’s friendship know that his 
great qualities of head and heart make him 
@ rare comrade, and that his unerring in- 
tegrity and sense of the rightness of things 
make him a sure guide. 

This brings me to this question: What 
makes Norman Cocke a “leal” servant, a loved 
master, a rare comrade, a sure guide? 

It seems to me that the answer to this 
question is crystal clear. Norman Cocke 
walks among us in simpleness, and gentle- 
ness, and honor. 

I use the word “simpleness’” to describe 
Norman Cocke’s complete freedom from af- 
fectation, from artificiality, and from du- 
plicity. 

I do not use the word “gentleness” to imply 
that he lacks in any respect the characteristic 
of firmness in circumstances which call for 
the exercise of that characteristic. I use it 
to indicate the considerate and kindly atti- 
tude which arises out of his inborn love for 
people of all sorts. 

Norman Cocke walks among us in honor 
because of his complete integrity of thought, 
word, and deed. 

For these reasons, Norman Cocke was well 
chosen to be the Man of the South. It is 
my happy privilege to present to him at this 
time the physical symbol of his selection.as 
such. 





Tribute to Hon. Isidore Dollinger 
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Or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, as we be- 
gin the 2d session of the 86th Congress 
there is one colleague whose absence is 
especially felt by me. I refer to my very 
dear friend, Isidore Dollinger, who served 
New York’s 23d Congressional District 
with distinction from the time of his 
election in 1948 until his recent resigna- 
tion from Congress. 


Isidore Dollinger will be deeply missed 
by all of his friends here in the House, 
but especially by those of us from New 
York who have been closely associated 
with him. He was very helpful to me 
when I first came to Congress and I am 
grateful for his friendship and our ds- 
sociation in Congress. I consider it an 
honor to serve in his place on the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. He is respected and liked by all 
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who know him and his fine record in 
public service and politics have earned 
him his new position as district attorney 
of Bronx County. I know he will con- 
tinue to serve the people of the Bronx 
in the same capable way he did in the 
U.S. Congress. 

I do not know of anyone who does not 
consider our new district attorney of the 
Bronx an outstanding and distinguished 
gentleman. It is my pleasure to join his 
many other friends in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in wishing him good luck 
and happiness. a 





Red Strategy in South America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, despite 
millions of words of publicity concerning 
the operations of the subversive forces 
to the south of us known as interna- 
tional communism, relatively few in the 
United States really understand the Red 
strategy of subversion with which we 
have to deal. 

An informative article on that subject 
by Constantine Brown, distinguished 
columnist of the Evening Star, Washing- 
ton, D.C., was published in the Januaiy 
9, 1960, issue of that newspaper, which 
is commended for reading by all Mem- 
bers of the Congress in connection with 
their consideration of resolutions now 
pending to extend the Monroe Doctrine 
and to safeguard the Panama Canal. 

The article follows: : 

Rep STRATEGY IN SouTH AMERICA—CHINESE 

HitT-aNp-RuN Tactics REPORTED AGREED ON 

BY Moscow AND PEIPING 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Arrangements for President Eisenhower to 
visit South America are more complicated 
than for his recent trip to Europe and Asia 
because communism is far more rampant 
south of the Rio Grande than in Europe or 
those parts of Asia not under direct Com- 
munist rule. 

For security reasons, certain South Ameri- 
can republics should be definitely avoided 
despite the representations of their govern- 
ments that their exclusion might further in- 
crease the Communists’ power. 

A study of the Southern Hemisphere situa- 
tion by a former active top Communist, 
Eudocio Ravines, a Peruvian who has taught 
guerrilla tactics at the Lenin school in Mos- 
cow, reveals that the Chinese Communist 
tactics rather than the Russian have been 
adopted for that-area. It appears that the 
Moscow and Peiping leaders of international 
communism regard the Chinese hit-and- 
run tactics as more adaptable in Latin coun- 
tries. 

The Russian method comprises mass insur- 
rection, coups d’etat, general strikes and oc- 
cupation of capital cities and of the govern- 
mental apparatus from the very beginning. 
It was applied successfully in Russia in 1917. 
The Chinese Communist tactics provide 
training of small insurrectional bands which 
make mountain fastnesses or jungles their 
operational “bases. From there they raid 
cities and disrupt lines of communication. 

The Chinese Communist method of civil 
warfare proved highly successful before the 
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outbreak of the last war when the Mao Tze- 
tung followers ensconced themselves in 
Yenan. It was highly successful in Cuba 
when Fidel and Raul Castro established a 
force of some 1,400 men in the Sierra Maestre 
and took over the whole of Cuba after a 
number of hit-and-run activities. It also 
has the advantage of impressing the Amer- 
ican people as an agrarian revolt and thus 
being less repellent than an outright bloody 
Communist revolution. It is for this reason 
that the technical advisers of the Latin 
American revolutionaries are Chinese rather 
than Russian. It is also 

Soviet submarjnes and other means of sea 
transportation—that provided the Cubans 
and other Latin Americans with necessary 
equipment. 

According to Senor Ravines who has be- 
come an important member of the Moral 
Rearmament Organization, Cuba is the main 
base of operations at the present time. 
Communism has become deeply imbedded in 
that island “people’s republic,” and it is 
from there that the other movements are 
being planned for this year. Bolivia is the 
next immediate target. It is expected that 
the election to be held within the next 2 or 
3 months will result favorably for the Com- 
munist planners. The uences of this 
situation will deeply affect Venezuela where 
the.Communist infiltration is strong in the 
Venezuelan press, radio, and political parties. 
The powerful oilworkers union is beirng 





taken over by the Communists in the same . 


manner a number of unions were taken over 
before Castro’s spectacular success. 

In Brazil, the Communist leader, Louis 
Carlos Prestes, is equally active. He has re- 
cently returned with 25 followers from North 
Vietnam where he was the honored guest of 
the Communist boss, Ho Chi Minh. There 
he studied,for months the tactics Ho used 
against the French forces. Prestes aims at 
linking his Brazilian move with the Commu- 
nist groups in Argentina where they are 
strongest in the Provinces of Santiago del 
Estero, Tucuman and Salta, all close to the 
Bolivian border. 


The Communist leaders, both national and 
international, are convinced that the move- 


ment, which aims at dividing the Western - 


Hemisphere into two ideological portions, 
is certain of success. They claim that the 
Latin American masses which have suffered 
for so many years from graft and corrupt 
politicians who have called themselves 
liberals or conservatives—but in fact were 
no different—will accept the changes as the 
Cuban people have despite the tragedy which 
has befallen that island republic. 

The eagerness of the U.S. Government to 
recognize the liberal Castro” is also an 
encouraging factor for the international and 
local Communists. 

American security officers and competent 
observers on the spot fear that despite the 
measures to be taken by the Latin American 
countries which President Eisenhower will 
visit, the Communists may have a field day 
in order to strengthen their own position as 








a preliminary to their pending revolutionary. 


operations. 





‘Slovakia Under Communism 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 
Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 


to permission - granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Record an article written by Mr. Joseph 
Pauco, who is assistant editor of Jednota, 
at Middletown, Pa. 

Mr. Pauco has written several books 
and many articles about Slovakia and 
his-most recent article entitled ‘‘Slovakia 
Under Communism” appeared in the 
magazine Slovakia. 

This article is an honest’ attempt by 
Mr. Pauco to draw a true picture in words 
of the harm done to the Slovakians by 
the undesired and forceful interference 
of the iron fist of communism. 

Here in his own words, is the way he 
wrote it: 

[From Slovakia, June-December 1959] 
SLovaKiA UNDER COMMUNISM 
(By Joseph Pauco) 

In the past 2 years hundreds of American 
Slovaks visited Slovakia. They were not mo- 
lested or harmed in any way, and no one was 
arrested or detained by the police that we 
know of. It is obvious that Prague wants 
visitors from America, because that means 
American dollars. 

Only two Slovak clergymen were allowed to 
visit Slovakia, though many more applied for 
visas but were refused them. The Czech 
Reds do not want Slovak Catholic priests 
from America to visit Slovakia. And most 
well-known Slovak personalities in America, 
too, are persona non grata. They want to 
know too much about the ; .ght of the 
church in Slovakia, the condition of the 
bishops and the clergy, and the schools. 

I have talked with dozens of Americans 
of Slovak origin who have visited Slovakia. 
This report is based on these conversations. 

After World War II, a certain Slovak came 
to America to his father. This year he was 
allowed to visit Slovakia. He had let his 
brothers and other relatives know that he 
was coming. So they waited for him at the 
station. And they waited and waited in 
the crowd for some time. He did not rec- 
ognize them, and they did not recognize 
him. “We had not seen each other for 13 
years,” he related. “My brother and brother- 
in-law have changed beyond recognition.” 

“My brother,” he continued, “is younger 
than I, but today he looks older than our 
father. He has aged terribly; he is wrinkled 
and gray. He is not the same man I said 
goodbye to in Slovakia 13 years ago.” 

What did he go through? They con- 
fiscated his property, as well as that of the 
other relatives. A nephew, a priest, is lan- 
guishing somewhere in a_ concentration 
camp, while his two sisters—members of a 
religious order—are forced to work in the 
fields. The family is large and there is no 
money, or any way of earning it, that is, 
enough of it to keep going. The spiritual 
and material property of these people is in- 
describable. No wonder the man aged pre- 
maturely. . 

“During my stay in Slovakia,” continued 
my friend, “not a single smile ever lit up 
the faces of my relatives. We all cried when 
my brother related what terrible things had 
transpired since the end of the war. And 
they all cry even when they eat and sleep.” 

He met with his friends in the village. 
When he left them 13 years ago, they were 
well off. Today they have nothing. All must 
work in the kholkhoses. All are aging pre- 
maturely; all are beggars today. “They walk 
in rags,” said my friend, “like the gypsies 
used to long ago.” . 

“I never felt so.depressed in all my life,” 
he continued. “These people have virtually 
lost all faith in themselves. In their great 
fear and sorrow they care for nothing: 
nothing interests them. They pray con- 
stantly, and it is prayer that keeps them 
from despairing. I certainly would not want 
to live in Slovakia today,” concluded my 
friend. 
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Farmers in Slovakia are losing their land. 
The Czech Communist state is confiscating 
it systematically. The state now owns 
most of the farmers and their farms. The 
farmers, sooner or later, are forced to join 
the kholkhose system or they lose every- 
thing. In the end they do lose everything. 
Here is the story as told by an American 
with a brother in Slovakia, who “volun- 
tarily” joined the collective farm system. 

My brother owned 12 hectares of land 
(29.64 acres). He was obliged to give the 
Government annually 2,640 pounds of beef, 
1,000 pounds of pork, 8,360 pounds of grain, 
350 eggs, and 2,500 liters of milk. If the 
season was dry and crops were poor, or the 
animals got sick and died, the farmer was 
lost. He had no money with which to buy 
grain, meat, eggs, or milk. And even if he 
had money, he could not buy anything, be- 
cause the other farmers; too, had to sur- 
render their products. What could he do 
but surrender his land to the State? 

To get the farmers to join the kholkhose 
system, the Reds promised just about every- 
thing to have the farmers join “voluntarily.” 
When this did not work out very well, the 
Reds began to use pressure. First on the 
wealthier farmers, whom they labeled para- 
sites, bloodsucker, and political unreliables. 
After their holdings were diminished “by 
law,” the Reds began to work on the small 
farmers. They gave them a “choice’’: ‘Either 
to give up their own farms and work on the 
kholkhoses, or to lose everything and work 
the same amount of acreage somewhere 
else. In the end the entire community is 
changed. The farmers have nothing left but 
a garden which cannot sustain the family. 
People get paid for working in the khol- 
khoses. Not in money, but in “units.” A 
unit is worth 6 crowns (85 cents) and 3 kilo- 
grams (6.6 pounds) of grain. But to earn 
this unit, the kholkhose slave must, for 


-example, cultivate cucumbers, or tobacco 


6 hours. The value of the unit is figured 
otherwise for different jobs. 

Kholkhose guards are also paid in units. 
Daily they get one and a half units, that is, 
9 crowns ($1.28) and 4.50 kilograms (9.90 
pounds) of grain. But the guard not only 
watthes and supervises, but also must work. 

A farmer’s cow is worth 110 units to the 
State, that is, he must pay with his work 666 
crowns ($95.14) and give 330 kilograms (726 
pounds) of grain. This means that a farmer 
must buy his own cow annually or else 
lose it. In the summer the cows have a 
common pastufe; in the winter they are fed 
from the kholkhoses. A milker has to take 
care of 16. cows. He milks the cows by hand 
three times daily. Everything is system- 
atized. Each person works in his own de- 
partment only. With a whip over his head 
at all times. People must work Sundays, 
too, so that the Reds can show that they 
completely control the reactionary peasants, 
who have always been faithful to God and 
to their nation. Today practically every- 
thing is owned by the State—business, in- 
dustry, bakeries, butcher shops, drugstores, 
farms, and even the doctors. Everything 
is owned by all the people. “Everything is 
ours, but only to look at,” is what the people 
say in Slovakia. 

I asked several American Slovaks who had 
visited Slovakia recently, how the church 
farci in Slovakia and how the priests were 
treated. I was told that many priests still 
are in jail and that those who are not are 
under strict police control. The Czech Red 
secret police and their agents shadow every 
clergyman. I then asked about the priests 
who had signed the government program in 
regard to Catholic Action, and those who 
had refused to sign it. The number of 
those who pledged loyalty to the government 
program was negligible. Abouf half of the 
latter have already regretted their action. 
Those who refused to sign have to live a hell 
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on earth. The Communists spread malici- 
ous rumors about them to turn their parish- 
ioners against them. Where that happens 
the churches remain empty and then the 
Reds chase the priests to the labor camps, 
saying that they have nothing to do in the 
parish. Of course, Sundays mean nothing to 
the Reds. People must devote Sundays to 
put time in the work brigades. 

This means that people cannot go to 
church—and in turn the priest has nothing 
to do. This in time will have telling effects. 
Since the Greek Catholic churches are now 
administered by orthodox clergymen from 
Russia and Bohemia the Slovak Greek Cath- 
olics (Byzantine Rite) attend Roman Cath- 
olic churches even if they have to walk milés 
to ge to one. The Catholics are becoming 
thus more united in suffering and in their 
opposition to the Reds. 

When I asked recent visitors to Slovakia 
how fares it with the schools there, I was 
told that the teachers must sign a statement 
that they have renounced the Catholic faith 
or else they lose their positions. ‘The future 
of communism,” the Reds keep on bellowing, 
“depends on the training of our youth.” And 
God and religion must be eradicated from 
the hearts and minds of all youngsters no 
matter what the cost, according to the Reds. 

The Slovaks feel that they have been for- 
saken by all except God. To Him they turn 
constantly for help, praying that another war 
soon breaks out. Yes, in their great affliction 
they are begging God to allow another war, 
because they feel that the Reds will never 
let up unles they are beat up. The Slovaks 
are now hardened and determined to fight. 
They tried to help the Magyars when they re- 
volted in 1956, but Red Prague stopped them 
with its armies. If America or the West had 
come to the aid of the Magyars at that time, 
the Slovaks over there say that they, the 
Poles, Ukrainians, Rumanians, and the other 
behind the Iron Curtain would also have 
made a bid for freedom—and the situation 
today in central and eastern Europe would 
be different than it is. They still ask why 
America and’ the West did not help. And if 
they did not help in 1956, what are the 
chances of help from America and the West 
the next time some nation makes a bid to 
burst from its Red chains? Who has the 
heart to tell them that America and the West 
have decided on a policy of peaceful 
coexistence? Of course, not Radio Free 
Europe or the Voice of America—but the 
Reds will, and they did tell them: “Don't 
expect any help from the American im- 
perialists. Comerade Nikita Khrushchev is 
the only one now that can help. Stick by 
him.” 

How about the cost of living in Slovakia? 
Terribly high. Breakfast—a very small piece 
of butter, a little jam, two pieces of bread, 
and a cup of coffee—come to 12 crowns (7 
crowns equals $1). Lunch—pork and sauer- 
kraut, bread, and a small beer—adds up to 
17.50 crowns, A kilogram (2.2 pounds) of 
tomatoes, 12 crowns; 3 pounds of bread, 8 
crowns; a liter of vodka, 80 crowns; a liter 
of rum, 96 crowns; a kilogram of sugar, 
10.20; poor quality sausage, 25 crowns per 
kilogram, better quality, 80 crowns; women’s 
dress material, 400 crowns (per dress) and to 
sew same another 300 crowns; men’s suits, 
1,200 crowns; work shoes, 200, and dress 
shoes, 380 crowns. There are cheaper shoes, 
but they last only about 2 to 3 weeks of 
continuous wear; the better shoes last about 
6 months. 

Thus a person must work 2 weeks to buy 
poor clothes. Factory workers are a bit bet- 
ter off. But even an expert or technician 
does not make more than 1,400 crowns per 
month. A tractor man gets 1,200 crowns per 
month. A commander of the national se- 
curity is no better off. 

How about getting food and clothes from 
America? They were getting quite a bit of 
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help from American relatives at first, but 
since CARE was proscribed and the Govern- 
ment has taken over everything, little is 
coming in, because of exorbitant taxes or 
customs duty. A headkerchief (babuska) 
from America for example, is taxed 50 crowns 
($7.15), and other articles of wear as high as 
200 crowns per kilogram. 

A Slovak lady, who had visited Slovakia 
recently, told of her surprise when she 
bought some meat at a butcher shop and 
some buns at a bakery. The clerk would 
not wrap the merchandise, When she asked 
for wrapping paper, she was told to bring 
her own next time to wrap her stuff in an 
apron. 

How about buying an auto in Slovakia? 
Well, they are offered for sale, but not for 
everybody or anybody. The prices are ex- 
orbitant, but then it’s not so easy to get one 
even if one has the cash. A request form 
for an auto must first be filled out and sent 
to the proper authorities. It may take up 
to 3 years to get an answer. But that does 
not mean that one is ready to get the auto. 
The reply usually tells the applicant what 
further steps he must take. 

It’s the same thing, my informant tells me, 
with building one’s home. First he must 
get permission to build; then he waits till 
he gets an approval for the necessary ma- 
terial. He may ask for a certain kind of ma- 
terial and get another kind. 

“You know,” my informer told me, “in 
Slovakia they have plenty of everything— 
poverty, fear, jafls, drudgery—except money 
and fabricated materials. Many times I 
could not even buy matches in a Slovak 
village. And when I walked into a store and 
asked what they had to sell, one comrade 
replied sourly: ‘Don’t ask what we have, but 
what we don’t have’.” 

Visitors to Slovakia are generally sur- 
prised at the excessive drinking of the or- 
dinary folks. “I visited five communities,” 
a friend of mine told me after returning 
from Slovakia, “but the drinking prohJem 
is the same in all of them and, I suppose, in 
all of Slovakia.” The Slovaks drink not be- 
cause they are well off, but because they are 
suffering extreme hardships. It seems that 
the people there are trying to drink their 
hapless lot away. “But the stuff they are 
drinking,” added my friend, “is terrible stuff, 
poison that most people themselves make 
clandestinely. Perhaps it is worse than the 
worst moonshine ever made in America.” 
The clergy are doing their best to convince 
the people not to drink, but to little avail. 

ore than one priest told me that the sit- 

ation is worsening with the years. 

Shadowing visitors is common in Slovakia. 
I learned from several friends who recently 
visited Slovakia that the secret police of any 
district know who is coming from where into 
the area. My friend, let’s call him Janko 
(John), recently visited his relatives, and hé 
had quite a few of them. “As I left the 
home of one of my relatives for the home of 
another,” said Janko, “I became aware of the 
fact that somebody was following me. Well, 
the first time it did not bother me. But I 
noticed the same fellow shadowing me for 
several days. When I entered the home of 
my aunt, the man slipped out of sight. The 
next morning he reappeared again. On this 
occasion he approached me and said: ‘Par- 
don me, but I think you are looking for the 
home of your friend's mother, not the friend 
that lives in the same town in America that 
you do? Well, his mother lives over there.’ 

“Surprised? Of course I was,’’ continued 
Janko. “I had told no one that I was going 
to visit my friend’s mother, because he had 
asked me not to, since he was a public 
Official. But the shadow evidently knew 
whom I would probably visit in that pertic- 
ular village. When I visited some relatives 
and friends in another town, I was shadowed 
again,’”’ 
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Another American visitor visited the pastor 
of the parish to which his relatives belong. 
“How are you, Father?” he asked. “Oh, I’m 
getting along fine, thank you. So fine, in 
fact, that things could hardly be better. 
And briefly, let me tell you how fine. Last 
Sunday I gave a sermon and then celebrated 
holy Mass. As I left the church, a well- 
known. Communist official approached me 
and asked me to repeat the sermon I gave 
since he did not have time to attend church, 
because, he said, he wanted to be edified. 

“Yes, he did want to learn something. 
He wanted to hear from my own lips what 
I said said so that he could check this with 
the report that would be brought to him by 
his own stooges,” concluded the priest. 





Use the Knife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial entitled ‘‘Use the 
Knife,” which appeared in the Rockford 
(Ill.) Morning Star of January 3, 1960: 

Use THE KNIFE 


Battlelines between the forces of economy 
and spending are being drawn again as the 
86th Congress prepares to open its 2d ses- 
sion Wednesday. Outcome of the battle 
will depend to a considerable extent oe the 
interest of the public in the —~_ 
gress. Members of the House da Seaee 
will be particularly sensitive in this election 
year to public reaction to proposals before 
Congress. 

Congressional spenders are preparing an- 
other big offensive for Federal aid to edu- 
cation, Federal housing, medical and surgi- 
cal benefits for social-security recipients, 
area redevelopment, and other costly pro- 
grams which are not based on need but are 
calculated to win votes. The spenders seem 
to have forgotten that public opinion in the 
last session of Congress was on the side of 
economy, and helped President Eisenhower 
apply a restraining hand on the spending- 
minded Democratic-controlled Congress. 

President Eisenhower has served notice 
that he will again lead the fight for economy 
when Congress reconvenes. The President 
credited an “outspoken citizenry” with pre- 
venting reckless spending schemes from be- 
ing carried out last year. 

Budget Director Stans recently issued a 
rallying call for mobilization of the economy 
drive that must be resurhed. He urged sup- 
port of the efforts of President Eisenhower to 
make the country live within its means and 
called upon citizens and organized groups to 
withhold demands on the Federal Govern- 
ment that can be avoided, deferred, or han- 
dled by local governments or private enter- 
prise. 

The need for economy in Government is 
greater than ever. Congress has a duty to 
limit legislation to essentials and to put 
aside the frills. Cost-cutting measures 
rather than new spending programs, should 
have top priority. Tax cuts are out of the 
question, but there is urgent need for a start 
toward reduction of the staggering national 
debt. . 

In a presidential election year, there may 
be a tendency in both major parties to re- 
sort to some extravagances. That tendency 
will have to be overcome, for the strongest 
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tion ahead of political consideration, it will 
provide realistic legislation by taking care 
of necessary measures and limiting action on 
subsidy and aid programs to generous use of 
the paring knife. 





Addresses by Maj. Gen. Lionel C. Mc- 


Garr, Commandant, U.S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am privi- 
leged to submit for reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECoRD two speeches by 
Maj. Gen. Lionel C. McGarr, comman- 
dant of the U.S. Army Command and 
General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans. One of these was delivered Octo~ 
ber 21, 1959, to the American Bridge, 
Tunnel, and Association in 


Kansas City, Mo., and the other was de-. 


livered November 11, 1959, to the Leav- 
enworth, Kans., Rotary Club. It was my 
privilege during the congressional recess 
to serve on active duty at the Command 
and General Staff College. There I had 
the privilege of observing the outstand- 
ing work by General McGarr and his 
staff: His has been a most impressive 
record of accomplishments and I con- 
sider him among the most capable and 
effective officers in our Army. 
The addresses follow: ~ 
Remarks sy Mas. Gen. Lionet ©. McGarr, 


BER 21, 1959 


Members of the American Bridge, Tunnel, 
and Turnpike Association, gentlemen, it is 
indeed a pleasure and an honor for me to 
be here with you this afternoon, and I wish 


to thank your president, Mr. Collard, for af- 


fording.me this opportunity to discuss the 
role of the U.S. Army Command and General 
Staff College as it pertains to our Army's ef- 
fectiveness—as an eminent member of ‘the 
overall triservice defense team. 


Fort Leavenworth is a military post steeped. 
in tradition and history. It was founded in 
1827 by Lt. Col. Henry Leavenworth who 
saw the bluff upon which the present aca- 
demic building is now situated, as he came 
up the Missouri River and decided to place 
the post at this location. A miiitary instal- 
lation which was to become an important 
key outpost in the majestic westward sweep 
of the tide of empire in the early part of 
the 18th century, as our young, virile Nation 
pushed: out of the perimeter of the Thirteen 
Original Colonies to the golden gate on the 
sparkling shores of the Pacific Ocean in 
California. You gentlemren, as experts on 
bridges, tunnels and turnpikes would be 
interested in the fact that the historic Ore- 
gon and the Santa Fe trails meet at Fort 
Leavenworth. As American citizens, I am 
sure you are interested in the fact that today 
the college is a focal point where ideas and 
concepts on the optimum use of weapons 
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of the nuclear, missile, ockspeed age, meet, 
are evaluated, coordinated, and built into 
forward-looking, viable military doctrine 
which will control tactical operations of our 
ground forces in the future. 

Our educators, both civilian and military, 
are confronted with a monumental chal- 
lenge. Education must be vital and aggres- 
sive in providing basic information, pre- 
sented in such a way as to motivate the 
student toward meeting the challenge of 
change, while at the same time enlightening 
his mind and it must instill mental disci- 
pline: Unfortunately, as has been truly said, 
man obstinately resists change of any sort— 
particularly a change of his mental rai- 
ment—the trousers of convention, the vest 
of doctrine, the coat of dogma, and the all- 
enveloping mantle of tradition. 

He uses his God-given power to reason, 
almost exclusively, to buttress the opinions, 
prejudices, and minor faiths he has unthink- 
ingly absorbed from his environment. This 
he incorrectly calls thinking. The right 
mame is rationalizing. Specifically, the 
challenge to the military educator is to 
change the mental approach and thought 
processes of our officer corps to keep it not 
only abreast but ahead of current develop- 
ments. This requires mental mobility of the 
highest order. Down through the ages, men 
have hidden their failure to think objectively 
or creatively under the cloak of convention, 
conservatism, and conformity. Too often 
they were merely rationalizing their own 
mental laziness. Even today, this mental 
block tends to prevent a breakthrough in 
the art of war, commensurate with the as- 
tounding technological revolution now in 
progress. This self-imposed obstacle must 
be overcome by a comparable breakthrough 
in the art of thinking. Leavenworth has al- 
Ways been a military idea factory and with 
our reorganization, reorientation, and re- 
write of the entire curriculum some 3 years 


ago, it has been brought currently abreast 


of new ideas and concepts. Even more im- 
portant, it now has the growth potential for 
continued improvement which is so neces- 
sary in our fast-moving age. Yes, Leaven- 
worth today is a far cry from the days when 
the padding sounds of Indian moccasins, the 
creak of Conestoga wagons moving west, the 
shout of the wagonmaster, and the thun- 
dering charge of the U.S. Cavalry, the finest 
in the world, echoed through this hard- 
bitten, challenging countryside. The 
USACGSC is dedicated to the service of our 
Army and of our country. It is dedicated 
to a firm belief in our way of life, a way of 
life founded on the simple truths our Savior 
taught and for which we must be willing to 
serve and sacrifice. no matter what the cost. 

Whether we like it or not, our country has 
become the leader of the free peoples of the 
world and the hope of those who wish to be 
free. This imposes the requirement for a 
grave sense of public responsibility as citi- 
zens and a crystal-clear understanding of the 
seriousness and complexity of the situation 
confronting us. As a nation, we must have 
the courage, born of kndwledge, to face the 
facts—what ought and ought not to be 
feared—for knowledge ‘is power. This spe- 
cial kind of knowledge comes only through 
education. Therefore, the general public 
must be made fully aware of the complex 
and continuing nature of the threat which is 
not merely military in character but moral, 
economic, and psychological as well. It is 
my personal opinion that an enlightened 
public opinion is essental to understand, re- 
sist, and defeat Soviet cold war talk tactics. 
We must understand, that to the Soviets, the 
conference table has become an extension 
of the battlefield, with propaganda and con- 
cessions as the objectives. 

Also, we must understand that although 
technology has but recently placed the mili- 
tary might of the Soviets on our borders, 
their ideological weapons systems—including 
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propaganda, historical distortion, politically 
inspired cultural programs, missile black- 
mail, political subversion, state-controlled 
education, and even religion—have actually 
been firing from our very doorsteps for some 
years. We must not become paralyzed or 
rendered impotent by their ideological fall- 
out. For this is the real stuff of which the 
Soviet nonmilitary cold war weapon systems 
are fashioned and which we must. counter 
if our freedom is to survive. As a soldier 
who has fought in two wars, I earnestly hope 
and pray that the conversations between our 
great President and Mr. K will result in a 
meaningful lessening of tension throughout 
the world and that the cold war will give 
way to peace with freedom and honor. I do 
not for an instant believe, however, that 
these conversations prior.to his meetings, 
even as our President indicated, can be ex- 
pected to cause Mr. K to forsake his way of 
life or his ideas. The Marxist-Leninist theory 
of social and economic reform is based on 
materialism, naked military force, and du- 
plicity, plus a highly refined technique of 
social revolution, with world domination 
through world revolution as the objective. 
And let us remember that all of Mr. K’s 
actions indicate that he has been, and is 
likely to remain a dedicated exponent of 
Marx and Lenin. 

The basic difference between communism 
and democracy can be summarized in terms 
of three rules. The first of these is the 
Golden Rule, “Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” The Golden Rule 
is magnificent—where peoples have roughly 
the same degree of culture, the same religion, 
the same values. To illustrate, one day a 
missionary received a gift of 13 beautiful 
maidens from an African chieftain he had re- 
cently converted to Christianity. He was 
horrified. The chieftain could not under- 
stand why. He said, “You preach the Golden 
Rule—txeat others as you would have others 
treat you. Someday I hope to visit you in 
America and this is exactly what I would ex- 
pect from you. When I try tolive up to your 
Golden Rule, you won't let me.” This, of 
course, shows the distinction between the 
ethics and the religion of the missionary and 
the chieftain. Neither could put himself in 
the other’s place without giving up something 
sacred to him. So we see the Golden Rule 
applies only to golden-hearted people. So, 
let’s consider another rule—don’t do to 
others what you wouldn't have them do to 
you. This is the silver rule, formulated long 
ago by Plato and Confucius. Being negative, 
it is much easier to apply because although 
you may not owe people a positive duty, you 
do owe them the negative duty—letting 
them alone. 

Now, because all people in the world are 
not either golden or silver hearted, we must 
have another and final rule. Any free 
country living in our nuclear world without 
some equivalent of this rule is inviting dis- 
aster, not only to his form of government, 
but to his whole way of life—including 
Christianity and the Golden Rule. This 
rule I will formulate very simply. We may 
call it the iron rule—and this is where your 
Army serves our country 24 hours of , every 
day-—this rule is: don’t let others do to you 
what you wouldn’t do to them. I give you 
this analogy as food for thought. 

Traditionally, the USACGSC through both 
resident and nonresident instruction has 
nurtured and developed the talents of our 
military leaders and, impelled by continuing 
technological advance, has been the keystone 
in the development of doctrine, concepts, 
and organizations for use by the Army in the 
field during wartime. The coat of arms of 
the college is indicative of its martial char- 
ecter, distinguished particularly by the 
shield, the chevron, and the eagle. The 
three lamps of learning stand for the major 
components of the Army of the United 
States—the Regular Army, the National 
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Guard, and the organized Reserves. This 
symbolizes the one army concept and recog- 
nizes that no victory in American history 
has ever been won by a solitary arm, service, 
or component of the Army. Victory in the 
field has always been the product of the com- 
bined efforts of Regulars, guardsmen, re- 
servists, and Army civilians with all arms 
and services working together as a team 
within the tri-service defense team struc- 
ture. Our motto is: “Prepare in peace for 
war.” . 

The Leavenworth Lamp was presented to 
the college on May 7, 1956, by the Kansas 
City chapter, Military Order of World Wars, 
on the occasion of the 75th anniversary of 
the founding of the college. It symbolizes 
the traditional lamp of learning from which 
emerges a mailed fist representing the mili- 
tary nature of this knowledge. Clenched 
in the fist are a rifle and a sword connoting 
earlier days at the college, and a guided mis- 
sile symbolizing the future. Basically, 
Leavenworth prepares select officers of all 
components of the Army for duty as com- 
manders and general staff officers in its on- 
campus courses and furthers the prepared- 
ness of the Reserve components (National 
Guard and Reserve) by conducting off- 
campus courses of instruction through the 
medium of its extension course work and 
USAR schools located throughout the coun- 
try. As the Army’s senior tactical school 
and college of the combined arms and serv- 
ices, Fort Leavenworth is responsible that all 
of the various combat arms and the support- 
ing services of the Army learn to fight to- 
gether on the battlefield as a coordinated, 
cohesive combat team. : 

In accomplishing this, we must lead the 
way in a timely recognition and exploitation 
of new concepts and developments so as to 
produce new and sound combinations of 
ideas and weapons, together with organiza- 
tions which will insure success on the mod- 
ern battlefield. Only through the unstinting 
efforts of man’s creative capabilities can the 
required quantum advance be achieved and 
the necessary continuing impetus be main- 
tained. To accomplish this to the desired 
degree, we must teach our students how to 
think objectively and creatively, decide logi- 
cally and operate effectively in applying all 
important principles rather than memorizing 
or learning by rote. In other words, we must 
teach our future commanders to be military 
problem solvers and decision makers who 
can evaluate all courses of action, arrive at a 
logical solution, communicate it by proper 
order and then supervise it through to a 
successful and victorious conclusion. In 
this respect, it should be remembered that 
the tactical concepts which carried Gude- 
rian’s Panzers from the Rhine to Dunkirk 
were developed, not in the crucible of war, 
but in peacetime general staff councils and 
the classrooms of the Kriegs Academy at 
Potsdam. This transparency represents the 
overall Army educational system. From the 
time an officer is commissioned he moves 
through his normal troop and basic school 
assignments until, after 12 to 15 years’ sérv- 
ice, about 50 percent of the Army’s officers 
are especially selected for attendance at the 
college. About 50 percent of the Leaven- 
worth graduates are later selected to go on 
to the highest level of military schooling, the 
war colleges and the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege. In other words, at Leavenworth and 
beyond, military schooling becomes very 
selective. 

The vast future battle area with its highly 
mobile, self-contained, hard-hitting battle 
groups capable of dispersion over great dis- 
tances and then quickly concentrating for 
attack, habitually operates with the threat 
of nuclear weapons ever present. This will 
require a much more highly trained type of 
leader than ever before. As an example of 
the increase in responsibility as a result of 
technological advances, this represents the 
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area of responsibility of a World War IT divi- 
sional commander. Now note the greatly 
increased area of responsibility of the present 
day division commander. The firepower in 
future wars available to a single division 
commander will be greater than that avail- 
able to all division commanders during 
World War II and Korea. More important, 
the use of nuclear weapons with their ter- 
rific force, as well as other new types of 
weapons, has reduced the all-important reac- 
tion and decision time of the commander to 
an absolute minimum. Only the most 
highly dedicated, motivated and well-trained 
officer will be able to lead troops success- 
fully on the battlefields of the future. 

As today’s composite soldier requires 
knowledge in almost every field of military 
-endeavor, higher education becomes a must. 
The battlefield leadership of tomorrow’s 
soldiers will also demand a thorough under- 
standing of the complex nature of man him- 
self. No military leader at any level can be 
expected to be successful in the absence of a 
working knowledge of the tools of his trade 
and an understanding which permits motiva- 
tion, facilitates learning, and enhances per- 
formance. This chart shows ‘the present 
organization of the collegé. I shall not go 
into detail, except to point out the horizon- 
tal and functional nature of the organization 
wherein a single department is responsible 
for an entire course of study for a particular 
military organization and level of command. 
The staff organization provides a principal 
assistant in each area of the college mission. 
Our Navy, Air Force, and Marine representa- 
tives, plus our liaison officers from England, 
France, and Canada, and our special repre- 
sentatives from the technical and adminis- 
trative services, together make up a cohesive 
team capable of dealing with the various 
facets of today’s fast-moving situation.  , 

The next chart indicates the worldwide 
coverage of our curriculum. The red dots 
indicate geographical locations of one or 
more. of our problem settings. By solving 
these problems, students become intimately 
familiar with the» actual locales worldwide 
where they could some day be called upon to 
fight. ‘You will note that the 1956-57 course 
concentrated 89 percent of all problem set- 
tings in Western Europe. The reduction to 
11 percent shows the trend of our present- 
day global interest. It is also interesting 
to note the reduction in general war instruc- 
tion from almost 100 percent in 1956-57 to 
35 percent for the course now being pre- 
sented, as well as the proportional increase in 
teaching officers to fight limited war, such as 
Korea and the situations short of actual war, 
such as Lebanon, This, of course, is to in- 
sure that our Army can handle the brush- 
fire type wars, which if unchecked could well 
Tesult in total war, 

The next chart represents the present 
school year at the college and shows the 
many different courses we teach, This block 
of courses will graduate about 4,2000 students 
this school year—students who range in rank 
from lieutenants to major generals in the 
Reserve component refresher courses and 
from colonels to lieutenant generals in our 
senior officer nuclear weapons employment 
course, Our courses run from 10 months for 
the regular course to 1 week for others. 
Our average student population runs around 
1,220 for 9 months out of the year, and these 
Officers represent the Army’s best, the cream 
of the crop. 

One of our most important missions at the 
college is our allied officer program. Over 
the years, 1,900 allied officers from 62 coun- 
tries have attended the college. At present 
we have 111 allied students from 48 countries 
represented on this chart. It is significant 
to note that the allied students at the college 
this year represent countries with a collective 
population, of over a billion and a half peo- 
ple—about half the population of the world. 
Over half of those now attending come from 
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the so-called underdeveloped countries of 
the Middle East and Africa, Forty-six out of 
the 111 students come from countries which 
border on the Sino-Soviet dominated coun- 
tries. I do not have to tell this group of the 
importance of our mission with respect to 
these officers, not only from the viewpoint 
of giving them sound military instruction, 
but also our far-reaching contributions to 
international good relations with allied coun- 
tries of the free world. 

So far I have talked about our resident 
program—students who were physically pres- 
ent at the college. This chart shows the 
extent of our nonresident—or off-campus— 
student representation. As I have said, we 
will instruct about 4,200 residents students 
this year. Our nonresident program, how- 
ever, will reach over 15,000 students, most of 
them from the important reserve components 
of our Army. Please note the significant— 
100 percent—increase in our off-campus stu- 
dents from 1956 to the present. This is at- 
tributable to our curriculum modernization. 
The college takes great pride in its close and 
continuous association with the reserve 
forces and considers its nonresident courses 
fully as important as’ the student body 
physically present at the college. 


CONCLUSION 


The USACGSC fels that the greatest battle 
since the dawn of history, is for the mind, 
the heart, and the soul of man. The college 
is convinced that its military contribution 
must be toward a better way to use man— 
man who is the one constant in the equation 
of battlefield success. This, of course, re- 
quires the continuing development of the 
moral as well as the mental, physical, and 
the student. Fort 
Leavenworth, therefore, develops the com- 
plete man. This is because we are firmly 
convinced that what the mind can conceive, 
he can accomplish. He must follow his ideas 
and his ideals as beacons into space—beyond 
the known confines of our galaxy to the un- 
known outer reaches of the universe itself— 


if he is to fulfill his destiny and exploit fully . 


his God-given power of thought. 

Those of us who are privileged, as members 
of the staff and faculty of the US. Army 
Command and General Staff Gollege, to be 
entrusted with the awesome responsibility 
of molding the minds of our future leaders 
in the direction of progress feel not only a 
heavy sense of responsibility, but a terrible 
sense of urgency. This is because our. sur- 
vival as a great nation depends not only on 
the quality of our ideas in competition with 
those of the Soviets but upon their timeli- 
ness and our ability to convince the world 
of the justice and validity of these ideas, 
What is needed in this world, conditioned by 
tensions and opposing ideologies—even more 
than land, sea, air, or even industrial power— 
is brain power. Brain power coupled with 
the will and determination to work and 
sacrifice for a national purpose in which we 


‘wholly believe and behind which we will 


wholeheartedly unite. The Army has its 
purpoge, continuous readiness for sustained 
comb Readiness for the nuclear or non- 
nuclear battlefields of the future or the 
arena of unconventional warfare. It is our 
sacred trust, our proud duty as soldiers that 
the college—by the worth of its instruction 
and example—continue to furnish top bat- 
tlefield leadership for our country. And now 
in closing—TI like to think that as the many 
windows of Bell Hall, our new academic 
building, reflect the dying rays of a setting 
sun, they call to mind the old ode to a 
soldier—‘‘For gold the merchant plows the 
main, the farmer plows the manor, but the 
soldier’s gold is glory and the soldier’s gain, 
his honor.” If, God forbid, we must fight 
again, both sides according to their own 
convictions will have won glory and both 
sides will have defended their honor but 
only one, the most highly dedicated, the most 
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highly 3 motivated and the best led, will have 


won victory—this is the mission of the 
USACGSC. Thank you. ~ 


Our HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


(Remarks. by Maj. Gen. Lionel C. McGarr, 
commandant, USACGSC, to the Rotary 
Club, Leavenworth, Kans., November 11, 


1959) 
It certainly is a privilege this afternoon 


to have the oppertunity of addressing such a 
group of public-minded citizens as the mem- 


who tn thet Seber 0 Wabislen. Gx pnd Gail, 
chose the harder right instead of the easier 
wrong and kept their honor and that of 
their country untarnished and unsullied 
thus setting an example which those who 
lived strove humbly to emulate—I speak of 
those men whose selfless sacrifice stiffened 
our resolve and strengthened our courage in 
those dark days—I speak of the men who 
victory of our way of life pos- 
sible—the men who made the supreme sacri- 
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ever green in the hearts of many but the 
adulation heaped upon the warrior soon fades 
when the war is won. Those of us who lived, 
soon learned to accept the fact that a grate- 
ful country can give little in the way of 
concrete reward for their sacrifices. But 
this was ever the lot of th. soldier and 
soldiers down through the ages have accepted 
it. Their reward was knowing deep down 
inside that they had done a good job. But 
we would be remiss in our duty to our coun- 
try and to ourselves if we did not continue to 
fight for a better world in which to live, for 
@ greater understanding among men. For 
this reason I consider it an honor and a 
sacred duty to speak of these men to you 
gentleman here today. 

In order to place the soldier’s sacrifice in 
proper perspective, I feel it well that we con- 
sider the complex, continuing, and serious 
nature of the threat which faces our Nation 
as a leader of the free peoples of the world 
today, and by facing up to our responsibili- 
ties, to ensure in some small way that these 
men who did not come back, shall not have 
died in vain. 

In this respect we might well review events 
leading up to this, the 15th year of what I 
shall call World War IlI—a war which, we 
could logically say, began with the Com- 
munist ideological invasion of Greece in 1944. 
At that time international atheistic com- 
munism owned 170-million persons, body and 
soul. Today this same godless ism owns and 
controls 970 million people—eight-tenths of 
a billion more. Fifteen years ago, this for- 
eign directed ism controlled 8 million square 
miles of the earth’s surface; today it controls 
16 million square miles of the globe—an in- 
crease of 100 percent. It is my personal 
opinion that our people must have a cryStal- 
cleat understanding of the act that this ma- 
terialistic ideology, offered for sale by interna- 
tional communism in the economic and 
diplomatic marked places of the world, is a 
major instrument of overall Soviet power. 
Historically, the spread of this ideology has 
been lished primarily through So- 
viet-Satellite military threat, subversion and 
diplomatic action—not because of its worth 
or its ability to come to power through free 
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elections. ‘Therefore I feel it should be evi- 
dent to all that this ideology of strife and 
duplicity is the advance guard of Commu- 
nist military power. 

The strength of communism is not in its 
preponderant numbers, for numerically it 
is weak, but in its ability to penetrate and 
exploit non-Communist organizations and 
peoples who then, knowingly or unwittingly, 
support the Soviet World War IlI—interna- 
tional communism had long used every pos- 
sible media of communication to precondi- 
tion the minds of its intended victims with 
a guilt complex—a complex against resist- 
ing the insidious threat of this Communist 
ideology. At the same time, it has worked 
to reinforce this guilt complex with a “fear 
complex” based on the threat of the use of 
force. In this way it attempts to seize the 
psychological initiative and so implant an 
excessive defensive mentality in the minds 
of the peoples of the west. Continued well- 
directed propaganda in this area also skill- 
fully attempts to fix in the minds of all con- 
cerned the so-called reasonableness of Com- 
munist claims. Meanwhile the fateful 
shadow of Emry Nagy with his Hungarian 
freedom fighters and the Deli Lama with his 
supporters remains, by implication, a thinly 
velled nightmare threat-—especially to 
smaller countries—against challenging Com- 
munist might. This psychological guilt- 
fear complex type action based on the 
threatened use of ruthless, naked force has 
all too.often given communism the victory 
by default. 

Because of the Soviet’s adherence to their 
concept of “continuing revolution” with its 
strategy of ambiguity, the cold war, which 
they decry, has continued unabated in all its 
ramifications, with no tangible or concrete 
evidence of a meaningful change in the fore- 
seeable future with respeet to freedom with 
honor for the peoples of the world. The 
Soviet current battle cry is “peace,” but 
Tibet, the Formosa Straits, India, the Middle 
East, and now another round on Berlin show 
the continuing nature and globe-griding 
scope of Communist mechanician and design 
for eventual world domination through world 
revolution. Conditioned by our heritage of 
domestic aid military success and our out- 
‘moded belief that peace is normal we have 
failed to fully recognize this Communist 
strategy of ambiguity—the use of alternating 
belligerance wtih peaceful coexistence and 
naked repression with subtie infiltration. We 
must not allow ourselves to be lulled into a 
false sense of security. Equally as impor- 
tant, we must reaize that to the Soviets the 
conference table has become a major battle- 
field conditioned by Marx-Leninist ideologi- 
cal fallout with concessions and propaganda 
as the objective of Communist talk tactics 
and sweet reasonableness. 

For the immediate future at least, it ap- 
pears that the Communist have gained a se- 
cure strangle hold on both the political life 
and the military strength of their satellite 
nations. Although total dependability of 
these nations in time of war certainly must 
remain a principal Soviet concern, we must 
face up to and prepare for the total context 
of the situation by considering that the 
Soviets will, at least initially, be capable of 
capitalizing on and exploiting the full mili- 
tary, econmic, and political potential of these 
peoples. Our own people must have the spe- 
cial knowledge born of a complete under- 
standing of the nature of this deadly threat 
to ensure a national course of action based 
on firmness of appropriately com- 
bined with flexibility of method. Our over- 
all purpose as leaders of the free world must 
be @ Conspicuous preparedness and readiness, 
to insure our capability of resisting any 
necessity to secure a temporary peace by sur- 
render of our basic principles and our vital 
interests. Linked as we are in no less than 
8 formal alliances with our free world allies, 
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composed of 42 different nations, we are com- 
mitted to assist them politically and ideologi- 
cally and we could almost without notice be 
committed militarily. As you know, one of 
a number of the serious threats to the peace 
of the world is again centered in Berlin where 
our country has undertaken an unqualified 
commitment to resist new aggression. 

Naturally ali segments of our country, 
especially the military and those of you who 
have served in wartime, hope and pray that 
world tensions can be lessened by current 
conferences and negotiations. I am sure 
we all agree with our President that, 
“Strength can cooperate; weakness can only 
beg.” This means that to ensure peace with 
freedom and honor, we must have in being 
sufficient visible balanced strength to im- 
press the Soviets with the fact that an at- 
tack would not be a profitable venture. Thus 
it is apparent that the military man in the 
application of his art must, more than ever 
before, understand and be guided by the 
global, political and military implications as 
they impact upon the strategic and tactical 
complexion of the wars he must fight in the 
future. 

I feel that it is most important today, of 
all days, to relate the political, military, and 
ideological impact of the struggle to the 
one decisive factor in warfare—man—man on 
the ground, in the air, and on the sea with 
his courage and his fears, with his sacrifices 
and his unquenchable will and determina- 
tion to carry the fight to the enemy against 
insurmontable odds in accomplishing his 
mission. This is the spirit, the very fighting 
heart of the Army, resolute and determined, 
driving forward to vi in the mud, and 
the blood, and the slime to exploit the de- 
cisive attack and dominate the battlefield. 
Man, driving forward with or without the 
help of his supporting arms and sister serv- 
ices to carve his initials on the chest of the 
enemy—asking no quarter and giving none. 
Man, tried, tested, and refined on the train- 
ing fields, in our schools, and finally in the 
cruciable of war itself. This is the fighting 
man to whom we must look for ultimate vic- 
tory. I know you all realize that only a 
soldier who has faced death on the battle- 
field can ever fully appreciate that the so- 
called path of glory trod by the fighting man 
must, of necessity, be a hard, grueling, up- 
hill grind against terrific odds with death 
stalking him at every turn. 

After the surrender of the German forces 
in Italy at the end of World War II, General 
Von Kesselring made the following interest- 
ing statement: “All armies have their epic 
of glory. The British had their Dunkirk. 
The French had their Verdun. The only epic 
of glory the American army had in this war 
was Anzio.” I would like to tell you the 
story of a regiment which fought through 
the “hell that was Anzio” on the Anzio 
beachhead in Italy. As a part of the small 
beachhead force, isolated far behind the 
enemy lines, this regiment carried the ini- 
tial corps main effort, attacking over a 
frontage two times the normal width on the 
morning of the breakout. The men of the 
regiment knew the strength of thé triple 
‘Tron Ring of Cisterna” comprising the 
German defenses in front of them. They 
had fought the vaunted German “super- 
man” to a standstill for 5 hellish months, 
since the initial landing. Their casualties 
had been heavy and they knew that even 
heavier casualties would result from their 
attack, driving up off the low beach area 
with the sea at their backs against the well- 
fortified mountain heights to. the front. 
Heights which had afforded the enemy ob- 
served day time artillery fire on anything 
that moved within the beachhead. 

They went forward that gray dawn through 
terrific artillery fire, disregarding the cost. 
They went forward under cover of their 


smoke generators. They went forward that 
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gray morning—singing—and they cut the 
road to Rome. Their casualties for the 
first 24 hours were 500 killed and wounded. 

Six days and 1,000 casualties after H-hour, 
they led the victorious corps into Rome, as the 
first regimental combat team to reach the 
banks of the.Tiber. One-third of the regi- 
ment were casualties, but there was not one 
of that doubtful category, missing in action. 
These soldiers were either wounded or they 
‘were dead, but wherever they were, wherever 
they fell, they knew they were victorious. 
Report after report came forward to the 
regimental commander in the attack that his 
men were going a.w.o.1.—a.w.o.1. from aid sta- 
tions and hospitals. This was true—these 
men were goiig absent without leave, but 
they were going back to their regiment in 
the attack. 

That regiment had been in action for 2 
long years prior to the fall of Rome which, 
as you know, took place the day after the 
supreme commander launched the cross- 
channel invasion of France which, accord- 
ing to the historians, started the so-called 
big show. The regiment was shot full of re- 
placements and its teamwork was weakened 
by losses of key personnel but it was held 
together by esprit, discipline and leader- 
ship—an unbeatable triumvirate. 

I am sure the commander was half-hum- 
bled—half-proud—as he drove forward with 
his attack. Humbled because he knew the 
terrible price his regiment paid for victory. 
Proud because in 31 months of almost con- 
tinuous combat against near impossible odds, 
his regiment never once had failed to take 
an assigned objective. I am sure if he could 
liye through countless battles yet to come, 
if he should live to be a thousand years old, 
and grow to be 10 feet tall, he could never 
reach the height of achievement and glory 
which his regiment made possible for him 
that day. For you see, gentlemen, I had the 
honor to be its commander. In tribute I can 
only, say, my regiment was superb in attack 
and unbeatable in defense—retreat. only, 
it never learned, nor ever needed. 


* Many other battles in World Wars I, II, and 
in Korea also showed the fighting qualities 
of freemen fighting for their way of life. 


Now let us take the epic of a small group, 
a platoon of Baker company which held one 
of those many small cone-shaped hills, vul- 
nerable positions, forward of our main battie- 
lines, near Old Baldy in Korea in 1952. This 
was an understrength platoon of only 28 men 
led by a young lieutenant. The Communist 
attack came at dusk. As was customary, the 
attack was preceded by a vicious, smothering 
bombardment by heavy mortars, which left 
the bunkers a shambles and the trenches 
only knee-deep ditches. The platoon ser- 
geant was killed in the initial attack. The 
lieutenant was wounded and his leg was 
crushed and caught tight in a destroyed 
bunker. However, he directed his meh from 
this exposed position, and his platoon with- 
stood and drove back three separate Com- 
munist attacks, one of which swept through 
his final protective wire and up over his posi- 
tion. All except seven of the men of that 
platoon were either killed or wounded. To 
their undying glory, they held their posi- 
tion and accounted for 180 dead Communists 
by the next morning. Gentlemen, these and 
many more were fighting men of my com- 
mand. I am sure there were many of your 
acquaintances also. These were freemen 
fighting for their way of life. These were 
American soldiers at their best. 

This type of fighting man does not just 
happen. He is trained, indoctrinated, and 
then led that way. Those of us in the Army 
educational system who are charged with the 
awesome responsibility of directing the 
minds of our young future leaders in the 
direction of progress are firmly convinced 
that our future battles must first be won 
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in advance in the minds of our leaders before 
they can be won on the battlefield—that men 
must first learn to think in new patterns be- 
fore they can act in new patterns. However, 
even if every commander had a whole army of 
Univac-minded soldiers, armed with the most 
terrible weapons of destruction, equipped 
with a whole array of multicolored push- 
buttons and flashing neon lights, the think- 
ing direction and the moral courage of the 
leader will still be an absolute must for 
victory. 

The pious Greek, fearing that he would 
forget one of his many gods, added one last 
altar—the altar to the unknown God. So 
whenever we are inclined to think or speak 
of our great leaders such as Patton, Mac- 
Arthur, Eisenhower, and the like, we should 
add one more altar, an altar to the unknown 
leader, the good platoon, squad, or fire group 
leader who, clinging to a stricken field by 
the fighting fury of his troops, has won when, 
according to the books, he should have lost. 
For he is the man who too often falls un- 
known, unsung, and alone, but who in the 
final analysis, along with the men he com- 
mands, is a vital catalyst of victory—the real 
leader who wins our wars. 

We must insure that men such as these 
who have given us our priceless heritage of 
freedom and liberty must not have died in 
vain. To accomplish this, we must stimulate 
positive action at all levels of our national 
life, including the local level, to deter com- 
munism and to defend our type of democracy 
we must continue to fight for reality versus 
illusion. Communism has hurled the mortal 
chalienge. Our response and the response of 
freemen throughout the world will determine 
whether or not freedom itself can survive. 
The negative approach of merely reacting 
defensively to each shift in Communist 
tactics is not sufficient. We must place 
greater emphasis on the positive role of our 
democratic way of life. 

History shows that the losers in almost 
every battle actually lost the conflict before 
the fight began. The loser was defeated be- 
fore hand by superior confidence on the part 
of ‘the winner, and not by superior numbers 
of weapons. Most certainly American reality 
is morally superior to Communist illusion, 
not only because it is our way, but because 
it expresses the universal desires and ambi- 
tions of human beings everywhere. 

A demonstrated faith in our heritage—our 
heritage of democracy—of Americanism is 
ur greatest weapon in the vital struggle for 
the minds, the hearts, and the souls of men. 
Military might, morale, esprit, economic re- 
sources, while effective, cannot of themselves 
guarantee victory for either side. All the 
weapons of the military arsenals of the world 
would be inconclusive, if hot reinforced by 
the citizen’s will and determination to use 
them and, even more important, by his abid- 
ing awareness and confidence in the over- 
whelming superiority of our ism—American- 
ism—and by our way of life. We must have 
a national purpose in which we all believe. 
We must revitalize our awareness, as well as 
our will and determination to make our form 
of democracy a vital, living force of moral 
persuasion which will again actively capture 
the imagination and support of the entire 
world. 

And now in closing, to me, as the dying 
Trays of the setting sun light the tombs of 
our Unknown Soldiers in Arlington Ceme- 
tery, on hallowed ground overlooking our Na- 
tion’s Capitol, they seem to call to mind 
that old ode to a soldier—‘For gold the 
merchant plows the main, the farmer plows 
the manor, the soldier’s gold is glory and the 
soldiers’ gain is honor.” If, God forbid, we 
must fight again, only the most highly dedi- 
cated, the most highly motivated, the best 
led and the soldier most genuinely convinced 
of the worth of his case will have won victory. 
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Service and sacrifice to our ideals and to our 
country. This is our debt to the men we 


honor today—the men of our Armed Forces ° 


who did not come back—we must not, we 
cannot fail. 





Loyalty Oath 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


(Mr, JONES of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past week I received a letter 
which I presume was mailed to every 
other Member of Congress soliciting 
support for legislation seeking repeal of 
that provision of the National Defense 
Education Act which requires a loyalty 
‘oath and an affidavit disclaiming which 
seeks the overthrow of the the U.S. Gov- 
ernment by force or violence or by any 
illegal or unconstitutional methods. 


At this time I want to go on record 
as being unequivocally opposed to the 
repeal of that portion of the act under 
which this Congress has authorized and 
appropriated money for the use of 
students. 


As I wrote in reply to the letter I 
received: 

Any American should welcome the oppor- 
tunity to proclaim and/or reaffirm his loyal- 
ty to the Unitd States of America and I can- 
not help being suspicious of those who for 
any reason would attempt to avoid such 
expression. 


Mr. Speaker, instead of attempting to 
find ways to discourage public expression 
of the support of our Government, I feel 
that we should encourage our young peo- 
ple particularly to have a deeper sense 
of loyalty, and a greater appreciation of 
the heritage which is theirs to nurture 
and preserve. 


Each week at service club meetings and 
at thousands of other meetings and gath- 
erings throughout the land, millions of 
Americans are proud to stand, facing 
the flag, and repeat together the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag. On such occa- 
sions we are reminded of the freedoms 
which we enjoy as Americans, and I be- 
lieve all true Americans are inspired as 
they repeat: - 

I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for 
which it stands; one Nation, under God, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


And inclosing, Mr. Speaker, I ask you 
and other Americans, what possible ob- 
jection can anyone who claims or pro- 
fesses to be a loyal American citizen, 
have to signing this oath which states: 

It, ———-——, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the United States of America and will 
support and defend the Constitution and 
laws of the United States of America against 
all its enemies, foreign and domestic. 
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And what stigma can be attached to 
the affirmation contained in this affi- 
davit: 





L , do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I-do not believe in, and am not a mem- 
ber of and do not support any organization 
that believes in or teaches, the overthrow of 
the U.S. Government by force or violence 
or by any illegal or unconstitutional methods, 





The Great American Deception 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I include, at the request of the 
author, the following copyrighted arti- 
cle by Mr. Neil Hancock Burlingame, of 
Binghamton, N.Y.: 

THE GREAT AMERICAN DECEPTION 
(By Neil Hancock Burlingame) 

We Americans accept without much ques- 
tion the ways and customs under which we 
live. Many of us seem unaware that our 
pattern of living stems largely from a con- 
tinuing propaganda of business and govern- 
ment which stresses the role they claim in 
making life better for everybody. 

For many years this parade of news 
stories, statistical reports, magazine articles, 
and public statements has emphasized great 
progress in bettering conditions for our low- 


' income population. These morsels of in- 


formation call attention to overall improye- 
ment of social and economic conditions, and 
often use statistics to show that the average 
dollar income of the lower classes is steadily 
on the upgrade. 


To those brainwashed by this barrage of 
business and political bombast, it may come 
as something of a shock to learn that neither 
business nor government has been able to 
do anything during the past half century 
or more to improve the position of the Na- 
tion’s low-income families. Business and 
political leaders may deny this, and keep 
right on with their attempts to deceive the 
American people. 


Newspapers throughout the country, re- 
cently published a report that the average 
American makes a salary of between $5,000 
and $7,000 a year. Most Americans do note 
receive salaries, and the impression con- 
veyed by this report about income is mis- 
leading and false. Two-thirds of our fami- 
lies have incomes less than the lower figure 
mentioned. One-half live on less than 
$4,000 a year. One-fourth receive less than 
$2,000. And over 6 million families try to 
exist on less than $1,000 a year. And that 
doesn’t tell the complete story either, be- 
cause millions live on almogt no money in- 
come at all. About one-third of our popula- 
tion do not receive sufficient income to buy 
the necessities of life. 


To better undertsand why the averages 
quoted from time to time regarding income 
are misleading, let’s say that out of 100 
families, 1 has an income of $100,000; 3 have 
$35,000; 7 $18,000; 12 $8,500; 18 $5,000, 25 have 
$3,000; and 34 $4,000. Actually, in this situ- 
ation, analogous to the true national situa- 
tion, over three-fourths of the families 
would receive iess than the average. Two- 
thirds would receive about one-half of the - 
average. During many years average incomes 
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have increased while incomes for the lower 
classes have decreased. 

Through several national administrations 
during the first half of the century, there 
was much lip service about the plight of our 
low-income families. But in spite of social 
security and other so-called social advances, 
wage increases, and numerous accomplish- 
ments claimed by labor unions, progress in 
employee benefits, and-the many measures 
to alleviate distress and help the aged, there 
has been comparatively no improvement for 
those who continue to be the underprivi- 
leged of the Nation. The “haves,” as always, 
are intent upon gaining more and more for 
themselves, and have never appeared much 
concerned about the burdens of the “have- 
nots.” 

While campaigning in 1928—over 30 years 
ago—Herbert Hoover said “We shall soon be 
within sight of the day when poverty will be 
banished from the Nation.” In 1928 the 
lowest one-third of our population received 
a larger proportion of the national income 
than they do today. Nothing that the 
Hoover administration accomplished dis- 
pelled the shadow of poverty hanging over 
the heads of a third of our American fami- 
lies. Mr. Hoover was not the first to call 
attention to the situation facing our coun- 
try’s low-income population, nor the last to 
fail in efforts to get them a bigger share of 
the national income. 

During his second inaugural address, Jan- 
uary 20, 1937, Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke as 
follows: ‘ 

“In this Nation I see tens of millions of its 
eitizens—a substantial part of its whole pop- 
ulation—who at this very moment are 
denied the greater part of what the very 
lowest standards of today call the necessities 
of life. 

“I see one-third of a nation ill housed, ill 
clad, ill nourished. 

“It is not in despair that I paint you this 
picture. I paint it for you in h 
the Nation, seeing and understanding the 
injustice of it, proposes to paint it out.” 

But even for our four-term President, 
the Nation’s paintbrush was pitifully inade- 
quate. Today, a quarter of a century since 
he became President, the lowest one-third of 
our population receives approximately the 
same proportion of the national income it 
received in 1937 when Mr. Roosevelt was 
crusading so loudly for social justice. The 
only ones who have gained in the long years 
since are those who already had more than 
their fair share of the Nation's bounty. 

Yes, our public officials and big business- 
men, even our labor leaders, parade the sta- 
tistical averages on income, wage levels, 
plane of living, and other aspects of. the 
economy, in a never-ending attempt to prove 
how greatly conditions are improving for the 
low-income families. But big business con- 
tinues to grow bigger, the labor leaders more 

, and the poilticians more secure, 
while assuming credit for social and eco- 
nomic gains which do not exist. 

Much of the information passed out to the 
public regarding incomes is given in dollar 
comparisons. The difficulty of securing an 
accurate picture of the dollar-income situa- 
tion, and the ease with which income sta- 
tistics can be garbled and misinterpreted, is 
indicated in this paragraph from the report 
of the Joint Committee of the Economic 
Report, 84th Congress: 

“Although the number of families with in- 
comes under $2,000 dropped by more than 
1 million between 1948 and 1954, it must be 
remembered that $2,000 could purchase less 
in 1954 than 1948 because of the average 
increase of 12 percent in consumers’ prices. 
In terms of the purchasing power of money 
income, therefore, families with current in- 
comes under $2,000 were worse off in 1954 
than in 1948.” 

Then the committee made the significant 
observation that measured in constant dol- 


use 
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lars, the greatest gains in the income distri- 
bution of families occurred at the higher 

“levels of income. And this shift of wealth 
to the higher classes, not the lower, has been 
going on since long before President Roose- 
velt decried the plight of the “forgotten 
man.” 

Certainly, the true situation is not gener- 
ally comprehended. Even the congressional 
committees, research organizations, eco- 
nomic councils, and other experts in the 
realm of economics, many keyed to telling 
Government and ness what they want to 
hear, are bound by outmoded research and 
investigative concepts, and often do only a 
partial job of analyzing information, or miss 
the meaning of the facts entirely. 

The widely publicized Rockefeller Report 
on the U.S. Economy has this to say about 
the low-income families of the Nation: 

“The economic status of many low-income 
families can be raised through programs 
focused specially on their individual 
problems.” 

What programs? What individual prob- 
lems? For two decades the Federal Govern- 
ment supposedly has been furnishing 
stepped-up leadership in an attack on pov- 
erty. How much will it cost, and how much 
longer will it take along’ the lines we have 
.been moving, to make even a dent in the 
overall problem? The truth is, of course, 
that billions can be spent as in the past in 
misconceived programs which only help the 
well-to-do become richer, and that genera- 
tions of starving Americans will come and 
go before that day gets any closer. It would 
seem that the businessmen and politicians 
simply cannot, or do not wish to devise a 
program which will change the balance be- 
tween our different income groups and im- 
prove the lot of the low-income population. 

Let us take a look at the best available 
information concerning family income over 
the past 50 years: 

1. In 1910 the lowest tenth of our fami- 
lies were receiving 3.4 percent of the national 
income. Today they are receiving only 1.0 
percent. For a period of 20 years, since 5 
years before World War II, this proportion 
of the national income received by our poor- 
est families has remained at precisely the 
same level. The dollar averages issued by 
corporation executives, and the wishful 
thinking of Government officials, does not 
change the fundamental truth that our low- 
est income families have proportionately 
less to live on today than they had 50 years 


ago. 
2. In 1910 the lowest one-third of the Na- 
tion's families received 15.8 percent of the 


national income. Today they are receiving 
only 10 percent. Their income has remained 
at exactly the same level during the quarter 
of a century since Franklin D. Roosevelt so 
forcefully directed attention to their plight. 

3. In 1910 the lower middle 30 percent of 
the families of the Nation received 21 per- 
cent of the national income. Today they 
receive 23 percent, an improvement since 
World War II. 

4. In 1910 the upper middle 30 percent of 
the Nation’s families’ received 31.3 percent 
of the national incomes. Today, after 30 
years of great social progress, these families 
in the well-to-do class have reached an all- 
time peak of over 40 percent of the national 
income. 

5. In 1910 the top wealthy one-tenth of 
our families received 33.9 percent of the na- 
tional income. Today, these filthy rich still 
receive nearly 30 percent. They reached 
their highest point in 1929 before the stock 
crash, and recent studies indicate a trend 
that may swing them back to new heights of 
affluence. 

One thing should be clear. The shift in 
wealth, which our business and political 
friends would have us believe is going in the 
direction of the low-income families, has in 
reality traveled upward from the poor, and 
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downward from the millionaires, into the 
pockets of the upper middle well-to-do. 
This group has gained more than all others 
combined. 

The statistics used in this article have 
been secured from the only acknowledged 
authority on personal and family income in 
the United States, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, which takes its information from 
the census and from special surveys and 
studies conducted for that purpose. There 
are flaws of fact and reason in its findings, 
just as there may be in this article. But 
these are insignificant against the bold, bare 
truth that poverty is as prevalent as ever in 
this country, and that measures of business 
and Government to alleviate the situation 
have been remarkably ineffective. Anything 
which businessmen and politicians may say 
to the contrary will be sheer quibbling. 
Whether willfully or through ignorance, they 
have been deceiving the American public for 
the greater part of a century, and there is 
every reason to believe they will continue to 
do so for years to come. Isn’t it time that 
new light and inspiration brought emanci- 
pation of millions of Americans now in 
economic bondage? 


“Today in Congress” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
generally agreed that this 1960 congres- 
sional session will be an unusually busy 
one for all of us. This compounds our 
problem of keeping abreast of the fast- 
breaking events here on Capitol Hill. I 
am delighted, therefore, that the radio 
program, “Today in Congréss,” which 
was a considerable help to me in keeping 
informed on congressional developments 
during past sessions, is back on the air 
for this session. Sponsored as it was in 
1958 and 1959 by the Independent Air- 
lines Association, this program is con* 
ducted by Joseph McCaffrey and is heard 
each night, Monday through Friday, on 
Washington radio station WMAL at 6:45 
p.m. Mr. McCaffrey, who is in his 13th 
year covering Congress for radio and tel- 
evision, brings us a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the day’s activities on the floor, 
in committees, and elsewhere here on the 
Hill, and gives us the schedule for the 
following day’s session. The program 
represents a unique and valuable service. 

“Today in Congress” returned to the 
air Monday night, January: 4. On the 
opening program, Mr. Clayton L. Bur- 
well, President of Independent Airlines 
Association, appeared, and under unani- 
mous consent of my colleagues, I include 
Mr. Burwell’s remarks in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The remarks referred to follow: 
REMARKS OF CLAYTON L. BURWELL, PRESIDENT, 
INDEPENDENT AIRLINES ASSOCIATION 

Good evening. Independent Airlines As- 
sociation is pleased to bring you once again 
during the 1960 congressional session, Joseph 
McCaffrey and his nightly report on the 
day’s activities on Capitol Hill. 

In presenting this program it is our aim to 
provide a ready source of information on 
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what took place in Congress each day not 
only for the Members of Congress, those who 
work in and around the Capitol and those in 
Federal departments, but for all citizens who 
are interested in our Government. 

The U.S. Congress is the world’s greatest 
legislative body. Its innate sense of fair- 
ness, its constant striving to implement the 
voice of the people, make Congress a direct 
reflection of the hopes, ideals and aspirations 
of freemen. All Americans should be proud 
of our Congress. 

On the eve of the opening of the 2d session 
of the 86th Congress, the Independent Air- 
lines Association extends a cordial “welcome 
back” to our Congressmen and Senators, and 
wishes them Godspeed in their deliberations 
during this 1960 session. 





Poems by Mrs. Mattie M. Kelly 





. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp two poems written by Mrs. Mattie 
M. Kelly, the wife of C. L. Kelly, prom- 
inent Florida businessman. They live in 
Destin on Florida’s beautiful gulf coast. 
Mrs. Kelly is a housewife who writes 
only as a hobby, and she has shown 
unusual ability in her poetry. These 
poems I consider to be outstanding ex- 


amples of her work. Because of this, I - 


want to share them with my colleagues 
and with others who will read the Rrc- 
ORD. 
The poems follow: 
Prayer Room—vU.S. CaPiro. 
(By Mattie M. Kelly) 


(To the Honorable Ropert L. F. Sixes, U.S. 
Congressman, Third District, Florida, upon 
the occasion and celebration of 25 years of 
public service, this poem is thoughtfully and 
respectfully dedicated.) : 


This is a place apart, 
A quiet place, 

A holy place; 

An altar eternally holy, 

Mark of a covenant, 

A stepping stone to the presence of God. 
The crossroad of the world, 

And of the human heart; 

For praises and thanksgiving, and 
Humility (every knee shall bow). 

A holier place than the common haunts 
Of men, where clanging horns and 
Penny-play 

Shape human souls 

Into a paltry shell. 

The Nation’s gear 

Is apparitioned and appareled here. 
Here, organized and synthesized 

The government of man— 

The beginning and the end 

Of law; 

The shape of things that are, 

And things to-come, 

The shapelessness of minds, 

The home, 

The farmer’s boy across the yellow fields, 
The chareoal mine, 

And industry, 

The skies, the sea, the cosmic floor; 

Time and man’s face, their feud and fire, 
And famine’s tre, 
Stubbornly yield 

To seek this open door. 
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This is the place 
Where nations gather— 

Every nation under heaven— 

Gather freely, 

From want and ill and fear. 

Here, 

Each in his time and place 

Shall gather in to pray; 

And cloven tongues among the nations 
Shall speak one voice: 

The voice of peace. 

No flag of creed 

Prescribes the voices, unison, 

Jehovah, Allah, all the same. 

One search, one need, 


. One great Spirit 


One great creed 
One great name 
One great God. 
Wuire Satin 
April rose 
Reaching to thorned green heights, 
Holding aloft 
In spring-pinked domes 
Unfolding buds 
Of white satin. 
Sepals, waxen and rounded, 
Cupped like avid thrusts of a bride’s breasts— 
Untouched and virginal— 
Under white satin. 
Ripening chill and the warm sun's flights 
The freshness of April rain 
Quicksilver pools 
On white satin. 
You and the year 
And the yearning heart 
Go forever together— 
You and the troth 
And the glory 
Of white satin. 
M.M.K. 
AprRIL/DECEMBER 1959. 





A Labor Union That Uses Imagination 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the town of 
Amesbury, Mass., which I have the privi- 
lege to represent in Congress, continues 
to be the scene of something new, dar- 
ing, and stimulating in the labor-man. 
agement field. 

The spotlight is on the Merrimac Hat 
Co., which closed its doors in 1958 after 
over a century of operation. When no 
buyer could be found the Hatters Union 
made a proposal, took over operations, 
and last year declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share. It was front- 
page news all over the Nation because it 
oe a new chapter in business dpera- 

on. 

The union was the principal owner, 
workers still worked and management 
still managed, all the result of an en- 
lightened appraisal of the critical situa- 
tion in 1958, and a remarkable coopera- 
tive spirit in which the union, individual 
workers, and business leaders and man- 
agement worked closely together toward 
one goal. 

Pursuant to permission granted, I in- 
sert herewith in the Recorp an article by 
Irwin Ross in the November issue of the 
Reader's Digest: 
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A Lasor Unton Tat Uses IMAGINATION 
When the board of directors of the Mer- 





- As Rose said, “A union can’t simply live by 


the old formulas.” 
A new corporation was set up: The union 


dent Hans Rie, but reduced the size of the 
executive and administrative staff to cut 
costs. Before the plant reopened last Febru- 
ary 2, the union assured competitors that 


workers still work; management still man- 
ages. 

Business has been excellent. From Feb- 
ruary through June, Merrimac made a profit 
of nearly $70,000. To diversify its markets, 
the company began to make a large quantity 
of men’s as well as women’s hat bodies. Re- 
newed popularity of velour hats also boosted 
sales. Net result: the workers’ jobs are safe, 
and they can also anticipate a good return 
on their investment. 

The United Hatters Union has 2 mere 38,000 
members, but it makes up in daring and 
imagination what it lacks in numbers. What 
really distinguishes this union, however, is 
its broad-angle vision of its responsibilities. 
“Our workers can prosper only if the indus- 
try prospers,” Rose. “Any industry 
problem is our problem.” 

Rose, a tall, soft-voiced man of 61, has 
been a union officer since 1924, president of 
United Hatters since 1950. He came to New 
York City from Poland, at the age of 15, 
worked in a millinery factory by day, studied 
by night. The Merrimac venture is several 
worlds removed from the rough days through 
which Rose and his union struggled in the 
late twenties and early thirties. 

Beginning in 1928, the millinery branch of 
the union had to fight, simultaneously, Com 
munist efforts to take over the leadership 
and hoodlums.hired by employers to keep the 
union out of their shops. For 4 years guer- 
rilla warfare was waged in New York’s mil- 
linery factories, with strikes, sluggings, 
bloody street skirmishes. Rose himself, then 
secretary-treasurer of local 24 (operators and 
cutters), was beaten up in the lobby of his 
New York apartment house by two burly 
underworld ¢haracters. But by 1932 the 
union had won out; the canker of com- 
munism had been removed, and 90 percent of 
the industry nm New York had been union- 
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ized. By thé early forties the United Hatters 
had consolidated its position throughout the 
country. 

With power came responsibility—and the 
way the union has exercised its leadership 
has been the measure of its statesmanship. 
The union’s record in New York, which man- 
ufactures the bulk of the Nation’s millinery, 
typifies its approach. In collective-bargain- 
ing agreements, strikes and lockouts were 
outlawed; unresolved disputes were to be 
submitted to an arbitrator. Nor did the 
union exert its vast economic pressure to 
bludgeon employers: in both 1942 and 1952, 
when it was negotiating new agreements, the 
union decided that the manufacturers could 
not afford higher wages and withdrew its 

demands. 

From 1932 to 1958, the New York industry 
did not suffer a general strike. Early in 
1958, however, there was a 5-day nationwide 
walkout of 22,000 workers—in large part de- 
signed to raise standards in various millinery 
centers. It resulted in susbtantial increases 
in wages and fringe benefits. 

A comparatively small number of large 
companies manufacture men’s hats, but the 
Nation’s caps and millinery are produced by 
hundreds of shops, some of which have as 
few as 10 workers (100 is a fair-sized work 
force). The union thus finds itself the 
strongest element in an atomized industry. 
Its sense of responsibility to the industry has 
grown in proportion. Over the last 5 years, 
for example, the union and its members have 
loaned $539,017 to employers in temporary 
difficulties. 

In 1954 Charles Kartiganer, though one of 
the largest millinery manufacturers in the 
country, found himself short of operating 
capital and hard pressed by creditors. He 
had miscalculated in 1952 when he bought 
an old hat factory; it cost $250,000 more 
than he had anticipated to reequip. Then, 
in 1954, the millinery industry went into a 
slump. Kartiganer had to furlough all but 
a skeleton force of his employees; it looked 
as if nearly 1,000 would be permanently out 
of jobs. Whereupon the union resolved to 
perform a rescue operation. 

At a meeting in Rose’s office, Kartiganer’s 
principal creditors agreed to a percentage 
settlement. The union then loaned Kar- 
tiganer $50,000 and worked out an arrange- 
ment whereby each worker would advance 
an additional sum. For workers who lacked 
cash, local banks put up loans, to be repaid 
from payroll deductions. In all, $180,000 
was raised. Kartiganer, in turn, agreed to 
protect the jobs of his employees. Ulti- 
mately he paid off his creditors in full, re- 
paid the union and his employees, disposed 
of back Federal taxes, and during the first 4 
months of this year made a substantial profit. 

There have been other rescue operations, 
not all of them as successful. But the union 
has had to write off only $95,000 in bad 
loans. 

Another industry problem in which the 
union has lent aid is promotion. In recent 
years growing numbers of men and women 
have dispensed with headgear. The union 
has long lectured the industry that the long- 
term solution is to persuade Americans that, 
as in grandmother's day, it is downright un- 
fashionable to appear withouta hat. Finally 
during the 1954 contract negotiations in 
New York, the union waived its demand for 
an additional contribution by management 
to the workers’ retirement fund in return 
for a 1-percent payroll tax which employers 
would contribute to a promotional fund. 
Similar agreements were made with milli- 
nery manufacturers throughout the country, 
and wholesalers, jobbers, and suppliers also 
pitched in. 

The campaign was designed to get hats 
seen in all media—movies, television, maga- 
zines, newspapers. At one point, pictures of 
Mrs. Eisenhower and Mrs. Roosevelt attired 
in stylish bonnets appeared on the cover of 
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@ leading Sunday supplement. Elsa Max- 
well and Marilyn Monroe were also photo- 
graphed in hats. 

Meanwhile, the union’s absorption in in- 
dustry problems has not meant any slacken- 
ing of its militancy. In 1954 it conducted 
a bitter 1014-month strike against the Hat 
Corporation of America in Norwalk, Conn. 
The issue, as the union saw it, was whether 
@ company had the right to “run away”— 
transfer its operations to a low-wage, non- 
union area. In the end the company, hav- 
ing already set up plants in two other States, 
promised that Norwalk would remain its 
center of operations and agreed to provide 
severance pay for workers affected for any 
future shifts. Whatever the merits of the 
dispute, the union showed an iron will in 
the face of financial disaster; the strike of 
1,500 workers cost $2 million. 

A long period of harmonious relations fol- 
lowed the strike. The hat corporation was 
taken over by new owners who introduced 
many innovations in manufacturing meth- 
ods. Says W. P. Morin, the company’s di- 
rector of labor relations: “The union helped 
us all along the line.” 

The Hatters have come along way. Wages, 
once low, have steadily improved; today 
skilled operators, blockers, and cutters often 
make an annual wage of $4,500 to $7,000. 
Equally important, the average member of 
the union now enjoys medical insurance, 
plus retirement, and disability, maternity 
and, in many plans, death benefits. From 
1946 through 1958, for example, the welfare 
fund of the New York industry received 
nearly $21 million in employer contributions 
and paid benefits of almost $12 million. 

Alex Rose stated his union’s remarkable 
position in the industry last July when he 
summed up the success of the Merrimac 
venture, “What the union has done,” he 
said, “has been to provide’continuity, capital, 
‘and confidence.” 


Chronicle: It Could Happen Only in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
the Honorable R. Dewey Stearns, mayor 
of the city of Saginaw, Mich., given at 
the Saginaw Club on January 1, 1960. It 
is indeed a pleasure and a privilege to 
call to the attention of this body Mayor 
Stearns’ eloquent toast to the President 
of the United States: 

{From the Saginaw (Mich.) News, Jan. 2, 

1960] 

CHRONICLE: Ir Coup HaPpPeN ONLY IN 
AMERICA—SaAGINAW CLUB HEARS MAYOR’s 
‘TOAST TO PRESIDENT 
(Eprror’s Nore.—Mayor R. Dewey Stearns, 

himself a member of the Saginaw Club, yes- 

terday at the club gave its 48th annual 
toast to the President of the United States. 

It was notable for its eloquence and 

sincerity.) 

(By R. Dewey Stearns, mayor of Saginaw) 
Today, on this first day of a bright new 

year, we who have gathered here at the 

Saginaw Club with our sons and grandsons 

by our side, do so to perpetuate an old and 

cherished tradition as we join hands and 
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hearts in this 48th annual toast to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

When I accepted the invitation to deliver 
this year’s toast, I did so with great humility, 
as well as no little hesitancy, being fully 
cognizant of the importance of the occasion. 
I entertained serious misgivings at my ability 
to contribute something of lasting value to 
an annual tradition whose eloquence dates 
back to the year 1912, What could I offer, 
what could I add to the long line of dis- 
tinguished tributes that had gone before? 
Was there yet something that might be said 
that would be of interest to this closely 
related group here today, these fathers, sons, 
and grandsons? Something to spark the 
curiosity of an effervescent youngster tugging 
at his grandfather’s sleeve? Something to 
create a new vision for a clear-eyed young 
man seated next to his father? Was there 
yet something to be said that could stimu- 
late the imagination of the fathers, some- 
thing that could be accepted by the older 
generation, who justifiably weigh a man’s 
words with the knowledge that comes from 
quiet maturity? 

This, then, was the challenge. A New 
Year’s toast to the President of the United 
States, a toast that would span the years 
of interest beginning with childhood, 
through young manhood, and on to the ma-~- 
turity of adulthood. It was then that I 
decided to turn to the story of America 
itself, and to the creation and growth of this 
Office we honor today, as a source of both 
inspiration and information. 

And, so, I set out to explore the high- 
ways of history, to examine at first hand the 
origin, or childhood, of the Presidency, to 
acquaint myself with its years of youthful 
adolescence, and, finally, to grasp from its 
present-day maturity an assurance for the 
future. 

It is a chronicle of growth that could only 


_ happen in America. 


The Office of the Presidency of the United 
States was conceived 173 years ago, in 1787, 
when a group of strong-willed, firmly sea- 
soned patriots met in a dedicated Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia. It was 
here that they forged a singularly excep- 
tional document that has served as the foun- 
dation stone on which has been built the 
greatest Nation in the world today. This 
original Constitution, with its seven articles 
and its preamble, set down for all to wit- 
ness, and accept, the fundamental working 
machinery for the first wholly free nation 
the world has ever known. 

The brevity of this Constitution, and its 
general statement of principles, have, by ac- 
cident more than design, made possible the 
extension of meaning that has fostered our 
continuous and continuing growth. I am 
sure that few of the men involved in draft- 
ing the document had any concept of the 
power and importance that would come to 
the executive position they labored so long 
to créate in article II of that Constitution. 
In just slightly more than 100 words, virtu- 
ally unchanged today, our forefathers cre- 
ated a position of leadership that yet stands 
unchallenged as the most singly powerful 
executive position in the free world today. 

With these few simple but direct words, 
expressed in article II of our Constitution, 
the Presidency of the United States was. 
conceived: 

“An executive shall be established separate 
from the legislature. The executive shall 
consist of one man, the President of the 
United States., The President shall have 
source of election outside the legislature. 
He shall have a fixed term of office. He 
shall be eligible for relection to an indefinite 
number of terms. He shall be granted his 
own powers by the Constitution, especially 
the power to veto acts of Congress. He shall 
not be encumbered with a council to which 
he would have to go for approval of his 
nomination or other acts. No person hold- 
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ing the office under the United States shall 
be a Member of either House during his con- 
tinuance ir office.” 

It is held by many historians that no 
single act or force had more to do with the 
shaping of the Presidency than did the uni- 
versal assumption of the convention of 1787 
that Gen. George Washington would be 
chosen as first to hold the office. As one 
convention delegate later wrote, “I do not 
believe the executive powers would have been 
as great had not so many of the members 
cast their eyes toward General Washington 
as President; they shaped their ideas of the 
powers to be given the President by their 
opinions of General Washington’s virtue.” 

General Washington’s “virtue” is ably rep- 
resented in the great gifts he brought to the 
Presidency, and to the Republic which the 
office represented. Gifts of dignity, power, 
and constitutionalism. 

With his inauguration in 1789, the Presi- 
dency was born, a young Nation taking the 
first tentative steps of childhood. And, not 
unlike children everywhere, those initial 
steps were closely confined by the rules set 
down defining their horizons. It was Wash- 
ington’s glory as President that he never 
broke faith with the solemn vision of the 
American mission as outlined by the 100 or 
so words of article II. His was a strict in- 
terpretation of those rules. General Wash- 
ington not only fulfilled the hopes of the 
friends of the Constitution, but spiked the 
fears of its critics as well. 

It has been said of Washington that he 
could have been a king, but instead chose 
to be something even more exalted, the first 
elected head of the first truly free Govern- 
ment anywhere in the world. It is a strange 
commentary that the man known as the 
“Father of his country” was also custodian 
of the Presidency of the United States dur- 
ing the childhood stages of this exalted office. 

In the year 1860, just 100 years ago, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was nominated for the Presi- 
dency. Lincoln emerged on the national 





_ scene at a time when the Office of the Presi- 


dency was in a turmoil of hot political and 
constitutional controversy. Passions were 
running at a fever pitch. Factionalism held 
sway in the Nation with little, if any, ap- 
parent middle grounds. It was a period of 
dissension, distress, and dismay. 

When Abraham Lincoln assumed the Pres- 
idency in 1861, he did so with virtually no 
preparation, no preconception of the power 
and authority his new position embodied. 
He held only that he had “sworn an oath 
registered in heaven” to defend the Consti- 
tution, and he so expressed himself in the 
words of his inaugural address. 

It was in this message, wherein he prom- 
ised his fellow citizens to save the Union 
without which, the Constitution would be 
nothing but a scrap of paper, that we see 
the Presidency emerging into the age of 
young manhood. In the closing lines of that 
first inaugural address, phrased in the clear 
and famous Lincoln eloquence, he not only 
outlined his policy toward the States in 
rebellion but offered a humble plea for con- 
ciliation as well, when he said: 

“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow 
countrymen, and not in mine, is the momen- 
tous issue of civil war. The Government 
will not assail you. You can have no con- 
flict without being yourselves the aggressors. 
You have no oath registered in heaven to 
destroy the Government, while I have the 
most solemn one to preserve, protect, and 
defend it. I am loath to close. We are 
not enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have strained 
the bonds of our affection, it must not 
break them. The mystic cord of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and patriot’s 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched, as 
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surely they will be, by the- better angels 
of our nature.” 

In contrast with the strict interpretation 
which Washington gave to the rules of the 
Presidency, President Lincoln had little con- 
cern for the form his actions might take, as 
long as the result merited the action. He 
meant only to act as comunander of the 
Armed Forces, as executor of the laws, and 
as sole possessor of the shapeless grant of 
power outlined in those 100-and-some words 
of article II of the Constitution. And it is 
here again that we see the expressions of 
young manhood making themselves felt in 
the life history of the Presidency. Feeling 
the surge of power that comes with growth, 
and utilizing it in a manner that he felt was 
beneficial to the majority, Lincoln raised the 
powers of the still youthful Presidency to 
new unprecedented heights in his efforts to 
save the Union. 

In the course of his famed 11-week dicta- 
torship, during the initial days of the Civil 
War, President Lincoln interpreted those 100 
words of article II as his authority to call 
out the militia, to clamp a blockade on the 
South, to enlarge the Regular Army and Navy 
beyond statutory limits, to advance public 
moneys to persons unauthorized to receive 
them, to pledge the credit of the United 
States for a sizable loan, to close the mails 
to treasonable correspondence, to authorize 
the arrest of potential traitors, and to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus. Through 
the boldness of his untutored initiative, 
through an unprecedented plea of necessity, 
and through a unique interpretation of Ex- 
ecutive power, Lincoln raised the Presidency 
of the United States to a position of consti- 
tutional and moral ascendancy that left no 
doubt where the burden of crisis Government 
would thereafter rest. 

Just as George Washington fathered the 
childhood of the Presidency, Abraham Lin- 
coin guarded it safely through its stormy 
pre a ag into the strength of young man- 

ood, 

And thus, as the years have passed into 
history, the office of the President of the 
United States has continued to grow in stat- 
ure, in importance, in power, and in rorld- 
wide influence. 

Today, the Office of the Presidency carries 
a staggering burden of responsibility un- 
equalled in its requirements. It is the 
burden of responsibility that comes with 
maturity. The responsibility that accepts 
an obligation of faith and trust in behalf of 
the free peoples of the world. The responsi- 
bility of preserving a strong and friendly 
symbol of freedom and salvation, of tangi- 
ble hope, for the countless millions of the 
world’s oppressed. 

And what has happened to those 100 words 
of article 11, the words that shaped the 
childhood of the Presidency, the words that 
provided this office with growing room dur- 
ing its adolescence and young manhood? 
We need but to read between the lines to 
see how they have extended, and expanded, 
to foster this mushrooming growth. 

Today the President is our Chief of State. 
He is the ceremonial head of our Govern- 
ment, He represents to us what the Queen 
does to the people of England. 

The President is our Chief Executive. He 
is the one official commanded by the Con- 
stitution to take care that the laws are 
faithfully executed. The one official ex- 
pected by each of us to secure for us all 
ethical, loyal, efficient, frugal, and responsi- 
ble administration. 

The President is our chief diplomat. He 
is, in the words of John Marshall, “the sole 
organ of the Nation in its external relations, 
and its sole representative with foreign 
nations.” 

The President is cur Commander in Chief. 
In peace and war, he is the supreme head of 
the civil over the military authority. 
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The President is the leader of our legisla- 
tion. He is, in every sense of the word, a 


“third house of Congress,” one intimately 
associated with every stage in the legislative 


process. 

The President is chief of his political 
party. Since the earliest days of American 
history, the President has served as the ac- 
tive leader of his own party and thus be- 
comes the Nation’s top political boss. 

The President is the voice of the people. 
He is, in the words of Woodrow Wilson, “The 
spokesman for the real sentiment and pur- 
pose of this country.” 

The President is the protector of the —_— 
He is a one-man fighting force, ready to 
must up troops, food, money, loans, equip- 
ment, medical supplies, and moral support in 
the event of natural disaster or social dis- 
order. 

The President ‘is our manager of prosperity. 
He is an economic overseer, expected by Con- 
gress and the people to act decisively to 
promote maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power. 

The President is the leader of a coalition of 
free nations. He is the permanent presiding 
officer of various committees of his peers, 
the leaders of nations united im the face of 
enemy pressures and threats. 

And so, the office of the President has 
grown, forging upward and outward from its 


day position of worldwide eminence and au- 
thoritative maturity. The initial 100 words 
or so of article II still stand, changed only by 
an amendment limiting length of service, 
and yet the job they define, the principles 
they call for, have grown a thousandfold 
since the day of their writing. 

a oe let us think for a mo- 
ment of our present leader, President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and examiné a bit more close- 
ly his contributions to the maturity that has 
come to this highest office in our land. A 
living symbol of freedom, the unchalleneged 
hope of a free world, President Eisenhower, 


philosophies, 
“The best way to destroy your enemies is to ~ 
make friends of them.” As President Eisen- 
hower carrier our message of human under- 
standing the world this past 
month, as he “destroyed our enemies by 
friends of them,” his mission 
recalled an interview he had granted some 
15 years ago. He was General Eisenhower 
then, Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Forces in Europe, when he told reporters 
what he saw as a soldier’s primary ae 
ee en ee 
@ lifelong soldier, and we must so consider 
him now.) The primary duty of an Army, 
Navy, or Air Force, the general said, their 
chief responsibility ts to stop wars. Armed 
forces have nothing to do with starting war. 
Kings, prime ministers, and presidents are 
the people who start wars, aided by the con- 
gresses or parliaments, which authorize a 
declaration of war desired by political lead- 
ers. The Armed Forces have but one duty, 
and one duty only, the general said, and 
that is to stop wars once they have been 
started by civilians. After a war is started, 
General Eisenhower told the reporters, the 
Armed Forces are called in and told: 
“Look, a ee 
started, by victory, course, if you can 
manage it.” 
wemuaen, the soldier, the supreme com- 
mander, the college president, the diplomat, 
military chief of NATO, and President of the 
United States, is still, primarily, a soldier. 
That philosophy which he recounted in the 
war, 15 years ago, is certainly still his phi- 
losophy today, a philosophy that provides us 
with the assurance that we can rely on this 
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great soldier-President to exercise every ef- 
fort in stopping not only the cold war but 
the threat of hotter wars that might other- 
wise lie ahead. 

And so, with the mantle of maturity of 
the Presidency as our shield, I know that 
all of us gathered Here today agree there is 
no place under the sun we would rather 
live than the United States. We have seen it 
grow from infancy te a towering giant of 


. It is the land of the free, and it is - 


all here, all about us, all ours. It is worth 
fighting for; it ts worth living for, and it is 
worth our undying efforts to keep it great. 

Gentlemen—fathers, sons, and grandsons— 
a toast to the President of the United States. 


Cheating the Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Architectural Forum of September 


1959: 
CHEATING THE CITIES 


The cause of urban renewal is in deep 
trouble, It is not simply that the President 
vetoed one inadequate housing bill in favor 
of another still more inadequate, to balance 
a budget. Urban renewal can survive that. 
Far more serious is the import of the veto 
message, indicating that in the future the 
Federal Government should shift major re- 
sponsibility in this area almost wholly to 
the States and municipalities, withdrawing 
wholly from public housing and other critical 
areas of human shelter. This would evade, 
as will be shown, the mounting Federal re- 
sponsibility for the plight of cities through 
its own operations, notably such really 
massive Federal programs as highways and 
defense. 

As if this were not trouble enough, urban 
renewal has erupted a messy situation of its 
own in the title I slum-clearance scandals of 
New York. These, thrown up on the national 
proscenium in big black headlines, are rarely 
distinguished as singular to one city and 
one man’s rule, as shown elsewhere in this 
issue. And if a Congressional investigation 
of all title I gets under way in New York this 
month, as scheduled, the messy pot may be 
kept boiling for weeks to come. Granted 
that programs so closely linked to the public 
weal need constant scrutiny, it is still un- 
fortunate that such fuel is being added to 
the fire breathing of those who oppose all 
public, planned slum clearance and urban 
renewal anyway. 

The truly serious difficulty is that so many 
men of substance and good will, even as the 
President, seemingly have failed to think 
things through. Ignered is the enormous 
urban revolution going on chaotically around 
them, transcending all governmental bound- 
aries; unapplied is all the sound fiscal sense 
these leaders bring to other enterprises, as in 
combating the obsolescence of industrial 
plant. Not all men of substance have failed 
to grasp this great challenge. Rising num- 
bers of solid citizens, mcluding business and 
corporation leaders, are actively engaged in 
urban problems, and have come to see from 
the grassroots the need for substantial Fed- 
eral leadership and assistance. The veto 
message itself has been attacked as mislead- 
ing by no less a conservative member of the 
President's own party than Senator Homer 
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E. Caprnart, of Indiana. On the national 
and administration level, however, three great 
blind spots remain: 

1. Federal policies and programs are creat- 
ing unprecedented new problems for cities. 
Since World War II, the Federal Govern- 
ment from necessity has been putting huge 
sums into various programs, and taking other 
actions or nonactions that have had explo- 
sively damaging effects on cities. 

One billion nine hundred million dollars a 
year in Federal housing insurance and home 
loans, on th average since the ams 
started, have been going to home builders. 
Around 90 percent of the total has gone to 
expedite the postwar explosion, of suburban 
developments, discriminating against new 
housing in cities. While some redress is 
under way to encourage rental housing in 
cities, subject to heavy Federal taxes that 
home building escapes, it is too late to re- 
verse the tide that has drained cities of the 
middle class and homeowners, leaving be- 
hind tidal flats in which blight, slums, and 
decaying downtowns are rankly growing. 

“One billion six hundred million dollars a 
year in Federal defense highway funds, on 
the average, have been apportioned since 
1956 to States. The impact of this program 
on cities, though difficult to measure, is not 
difficult to see from coast to coast. Alto- 
gether, the people and property being dis- 
placed and demolished by this Federal pro- 
gram is estimated to be running about 
90,000 family units a year, with little local 
and almost no Federal responsibility dis- 
Played for relocation, replacement, or plan- 
ning. 

Forty billion dollars a year in defense con- 
tracts have been going, on the average since 
1950, into what amounts to reshaping the 
economy. The direct and indirect leverage 
on cities, little noted, is.tremendous. Con- 
centration of new industries, as on the west 
coast, has built up huge new population 
agglomerations; dispersal of other industries, 
as in the South; has created bulging new 
backwoods towns. Some cognizance is taken 
of this in a tiny emergency defense housing 
fund, but all the larger aspects are ignored. 

When, therefore, the Federal Government 
attempts to shift responsibility for the plight 
of cities, it is being less than honest. Add 
to this a long record of inaction in promoting 
the modernizing of railroads and public 
transportation, and the Federal position be- 
comes untenable. 

2. Cities are in the midst of an urban 
population revolution of unprecedented 
proportions. 

Below all this, pushing with inexorable 
force, is an urban population revolution 
which, beginning about World War II, is just 
now approaching full tide. This is the 
phenomenon known as “scatteration” or 
“the exploding metropolis,” described by 
Coleman Woodbury, director of urban re- 
search at the University of Wisconsin, as 
“a new pattern of settlement.” 


The main characteristic of the new pattern 
is the centrifugal growth of metropolitan 
areas. The total national growth from 1950 
to 1956 breaks down into 15.6 percent for 
center cities, 27.2 for suburbs, and 41.5 for 
fringe areas, with the latter whipping up a 
55.8 percent rate of increase against only 
4.7 percent for center cities. Professor Wood- 
bury sees nothing here to indicate any dimin- 
ishing of the outward flow. This urban 
population explosion, simply at its present 
rate of growth, will add residents by 1975 
equal to the 1950 metropolitan area popula- 
tions of New York—northeast New Jersey, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Boston, San Francisco-Oakland, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, W: m, Baltimore, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Buffalo, plus 15 million 
persons more. Even if the rate dips or levels, 
it will still be something phenomenal. 
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Above all, it is this fragmentation bomb 
that both the President and Congress, as well 
as the public generally, fail to take into 
account. 

8. The new 85 percent urban population 
gets only a fraction of the Federal money 
going to farms. 

Such changes as the new pattern portends 
require capital investment, public and pri- 
vate, on a huge, unprecedented scale. States 
and cities have neither the tax base nor the 
power for leadership to hold up the public 
end. Yet the Federal projection for urban 
renewal funds is so small as to be bizarre. 
The whole current rumpus is over funds— 
now at a yearly rate of about $300 million— 
slightly larger than the price support pro- 
gram on potatoes or about one-eighteenth 
of the Departmeut.of Agriculture’s budget. 
Comparison with agricultural supports is not 
irrelevant. As Thomas R. Reid, civic and 
governmental affairs manager of the Ford 
Motor Co., pointed out to the recent confer- 
ence of mayors, there are now a million more 
slum dwellers than farm dwellers, yet Fed- 
eral per capita expenditure on farm families 
is $3,000 yearly against only $84 per slum 
family. 

Washington has signally failed to wake up 
to the fact that this is no longer an agricul- 
tural nation, but one composed 85 percent of 
urban dwellers. When the huge wasteful 
farm surplus program is added to other urban 
burdens, the cities are being cheated on the 
vastest scale in history. 

With or without Federal funds, the forces 
of change are so powerful that urban crea- 
tion and renewal will go on willy-nilly. The 
only issue issue is whether, with some fore- 
sight and planned investment, some order, 
reason, and beauty—which is to say archi- 
tectural quality—can be brought to America’s 
fast-changing scene. The hard fact is that 
despite Federal reluctance to support public 
works, its own actions in housing, highways, 
and defense have destroyed or made obsolete 
&@ large part of our cities, and its own mo- 
nopoly of tax base has made it impossible for 
States and cities to do for themselves. 


The Late Honorable Richard M. Simpson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to learn several weeks ago of the 
serious illness of my good friend and 
colleague, Dick Smmpson. I hoped and 
prayed, as we all did, that he would 
survive the serious operation he had to 
undergo. Words cannot express how 
saddened I was to learn that the Lord, 
in His wisdom, had taken Dick from us. 

My association with Dick Simpson was 
a brief one; I came to know him a few 


- short years ago when I was elected to 


serve in this House. But, I soon learned 
that he was one of the truly dedicated 
members of our party. He was sincere in 
his convictions and he fought for those 
convictions when the occasion demanded 
a fight. He communicated this spirit to 
his colleagues and served his party, his 
constituency and his country with per- 
severance and distinction. 

The loss of Dick Suvpson will be felt by 
all of us who knew and worked with him. 
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He has left a vacancy in this House and 
in our hearts that will not be easily filled. 

I extend my sincere sympathy to Mrs. 
Simpson and his family. May they take 
some solace in knowing that so many 
mourn in his passing with them: 








Correspondence on U.S.-U.S.S.R. Coop- 
eration in Outer Space Exploration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a series of letters 
and correspondence which I had in re- 
cent weeks. It deals with a most impor- 
tant subject, namely, cooperation be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
in the peaceful exploration and uses of 
outer space. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics and chair- 
man of its Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Cooperation and Security, I am 
strongly of the opinion that such. coop- 
eration be established for the purpose of 
peaceful exploration of outer space. All 
of mankind stands to benefit immeasur- 
ably by international cooperation in this 
field, while the lack of such cooperation 
contains the seed of humanity’s destruc- 
tion at some future date. 

The world today both fears and yet 
depends on the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. for guidance in the new space 
age. Both of these nations working sep- 
arately would not only bankrupt each 
other, but may ultimately bring destruc- 
tion upon themselves and the rest of 
mankind. Working together, in a spirit 
of cooperation, they can help bring about 
a better life on earth for all peoples. To- 
gether they can explore and exploit outer 
space for the benefit of all mankind, so 
that no one on earth need ever be in 
want. 

Working in unison in this field, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. can make 
a joint contribution to strengthen the 
permanent committee of the United Na- 
tions and eventually bring all nations 
into a world program of outer space re- 
search and ultimate expansion toward 
other planets of the universe, thus guar- 
anteeing an abundant life for all peoples. 

Mr. Speaker, briefly stated, joint U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. coperation in outer space ex- 
ploration would accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

First. It would accelerate progress in 
space exploration. 

Second. It would save billions of dol- 
lars for both countries which could then 
be diverted to education and raising the 
standard of living of all peoples of the 
world, provided it is undertaken as a 
joint or multilateral operation. 

Third. It would prevent waste and un- 
necessary duplication of effort. 

Fourth. It would make possible an ex- 
change program of scientists specializ- 
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ing in the field of outer space explora- 
tion. 

Fifth. Better safety measures could be 
developed and applied. 

Sixth. Joint outer space operations 
could be undertaken, as was done to 
some extent in the Antarctic during the 
International Geophysical Year. proj- 
ects. Among such joint operations 
could be the following: Sending a man 
or a team of men to make a landing on 
the Moon: research of cosmic rays; 
worldwide communications; weather 
control; exploration of other planets; 
safe travel through space and safe re- 
entry into the Earth’s atmosphere, and 
others. 

In the meantime, our own research 
program in this field must continue so 
that we can catch up and surpass the 
achievements of the Russians, which 
would enable us to have a stronger posi- 
tion in our negotiations with them and 
in our efforts to obtain.the kind of joint 
or multilateral cooperation which would 
provide and assure peace. 

I urge our Government, through the 
Department of State and in cooperation 
with the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, to enter into immediate 
negotiations with the Russians on the 
peaceful exploration and uses. of outer 


space. 

Included in the correspondence which 
I am today inserting into the Recorp ‘is 
a reply to me from the Charge d’Affaires 
of the U.S.S.R. Embassy in Washington, 
Mr. M. N. Smirnovsky, which seems to 
me to be a clear indication that the 
U.S.S.R. is ready for such negotiation. 
The letter specifically states: 

The Soviet Government regards favorably 
the idea of concluding a bilateral agreement 
on peaceful uses of outer space. If the Soviet 
Union receives definite proposals to start 
negotiations on this question, we will. be 
prepared to express our attitude toward 
them. The Soviet Union is ready to co- 
operate not only on a multilateral basis, as 
in the U.N. Committee, but also on a bi- 
lateral basis, when such cooperation is based 
on mutually advantageous conditions, 


Following is the text of the letters in 
the exchange of correspondence in the 
matter: ’ 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington D.C ., December 15, 1959. 
The PRESIDENT, s 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: First, I want to thank 
you for your recent reply to my letter of 
August 26, 1959; on international cooperation 
on the peaceful uses of outer space within 
the framework of the United Nations. I am 
glad to note that progress is being made in’ 
this direction. 

I was also pleased to learn that on Novem- 
ber 24, 1959, the United States and the Soviet 
Union officially entered into an agreement 
for a cooperative program of nuclear research. 
This step augurs well far the future of man- 
kind, and both countries deserve to be com- 
mended for it. 

As a member of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Science and Astronautics 
and chairman of its Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Cooperation and Security, it seems 
perfectly logical to me that these two na- 
tions should extend their cooperation into 
the field of outer space. Let us apply the 
same spirit of cooperation as exemplified in 
the agreement reached in nuclear research 
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toward the attainment of a United States- 
Soviet Union agreement on the peaceful uses 
of outer space. 

Under such an agreement, it is not too 
difficult to visualize the early exchange of 
scientists who are specializing in the explora- 
tion of outer space, as well as an exchange 
of research information in this field. Simi- 
larly, the two nations can jointly undertake 
specific research projects of various kinds, 
such as the launching of satellites to sample 
certain physical phenomena of the universe, 
the establishment of joint tracking stations 
to keep flight articles under continued ob- 
servation, joint operations in regaining con- 
trol of space capsules to earth and 
their safe reentry into the earth’s atmos- 
phere; later, when man is introduced into 
the space environment, there could be joint 
logistic support for control and recovery 
operations and similar other joint efforts. 

Such an arrangement would be most ad- 
vantageous to both countries. At the pres- 
ent time, each country is conducting a vast 
research program of its own, which is costly, 
time consuming, and a duplication of effort. 
Naturally, such duplication is a great waste 
of money, effort, and brains, much of which 
can be saved if the scientific plans and proj- 
ects in outer space undertaken by the two 
countries can be fully coordinated. There is 
no doubt that progress in 
would be greatly accelerated h such 
international cooperation between the United 
States and the Sov‘et Union. 


peacefu 
available to whatever benefits may 
accrue from this cooperative program. 

I earnestly urge you to give full considera- 
tion to these proposals and to request the 
responsible officials in both countries to un- 
dertake early negotiations toward the attain- 
ment of an agreement on the peaceful uses 
of outer space. 

The same letter is being forwarded to Pre- 
mier Nikita S. Khrushchev, of the U.SS.R. 

Respectfully yours, 
Victor L. ANFuUsO 


Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 15, 1959. 
Premier Nrxrra 8S. KHRUSHCHEV, 

Chairman, U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Dear Mr, Premizer: First, I want to thank 
you for your recent reply to my letter of 
August 26, 1959, on international coopera- 
tion on the peaceful uses of outer space, 
within the framework of the United Nations. 


IT am glad to note that progress is being . 


made in this direction. ., 

I was also pleased to learn that on No- 
vember 24, 1959, the United States and the 
Soviet Union officially entered into an agree- 
ment for a cooperative program of nuclear 
research. This step augurs well for the fu- 
ture of mankind, and both countries deserve 
to be commended for it. 

As a member of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics and chairman of its Subcommittee on 
International Cooperation and Security, it 
seems perfectly logical to me that these two 
nations should extend their cooperation into 
the field of outer space. Let us apply the 
same spirit of cooperation as exemplified in 
the agreement reached in nuclear research 
toward the attainment of a United States- 
Soviet Union agreement on the peaceful 
uses of outer space. 

Under such an agreement, it is not too 
difficult to visualize the early exchange of 
scientists who are in the ex- 
ploration Of outer space, as well as an ex- 














change of research information in this field. 
Similarly, the two nations can jointly under- 
of various 


flight articles under con- 
observation, joint operations in re- 
gaining control of space capsules returning 
to earth and their safe reentry into the 
earth’s atmosphere, later when man is intro- 
into the space environment there 
could be joint logistic support for control 
and recovery operations, and similar other 
joint efforts. 

. Such an arrangement would be most ad- 
vantageous to both countries. At the pres- 
ent time, each country is conducting a vast 
research program of its own, which is costly, 
time consuming, and a duplication of effort. 
Naturally, such duplication is a great waste 
of money, effort, and brains, much of which 
can be saved if the scientific plans and proj- 
ects in outer space undertaken by the two 
countries can be fully coordinated. There 
is no doubt that progress in space explora- 
tion would be greatly accelerated through 
such international cooperation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

I should further like to propose that the 
information obtained by our two countries 
regarding outer space be made available to 
other interested nations, as a mark of our 

‘ul intentions and our desire to make 
available to mankind whatever benefits may 
accrue from this cooperative program. 

I earnestly urge you to give full considera- 
tion to these proposals and to request the 
responsible officials in both countries to 
undertake early negotiations toward the at- 
tainment of an agreement on the peaceful 
uses of outer space. 

The same letter is being forwarded to 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower of the 
United States. 

Respectfully yours, 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 

Member of Congress. 


DecEMBER 15, 1959. 


Dr. T. Ke1rn GLENNAN, 
Administrator, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Dear KetrH: I not only approve, but will 
vigorously support, your request for more 
funds to increase our efforts in the space 
program. You know that I opposed cuts last 
year which have unquestionably retarded our 
progress. : 

I sincerely hope that you will use some of 
the money to expand your international co- 
operation section, because I am convinced 
that money alone in an all-out race into 
space will not solve the problem. In such a 
race, without international cooperation, we 
could impoverish our Nation, without attain- 
ing the peace and the strength we desire. 

I fought for international cooperation in 
the establishment of a permanent commit- 
tee for that purpose within the United Na- 
tions. I am glad to see progress being made 
in that direction. I am now following the 
same procedure to seek a joint agreement 
between the United States and the USSR. 
in ‘the peaceful uses of outer spacé by writ- 
ing to both President Eisenhower and Pre- 
mier Khrushchev. 

The only way I know of attaining peace is 
working for peace. If the two nations which 
have made the greatest advances in the ex- 
ploration of outer space work together by 
directing their discoveries toward peaceful 
uses, which can create a world of abundance 
and bring all nations closer together, then 
the number of experiments in outer space 
could be expanded and at the same time re- 
sult in savings of billions of dollars. 


I want to develop this idea with you in 
hearings before my subcommittee. 
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With best wishes for a more fruitful new 
year, I am, 
Sincerely, 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 
: THE WHITE House, 
Washington, December 17, 1959. 


The Honorable Victor L. ANFUSO, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Vic: In the President’s absence, this 
will acknowledge your December 15 letter 
in further regard to international coopera- 
tion on the peaceful uses of outer space. 

Your interest in the advancement of space 
exploration is appreciated, and you may be 
sure that the specific proposals you set forth 
in your letter on this subject will have con- 
sideration. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND | 
Space, ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D.C., December 17, 1959. 
The Honorable Victor L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Vicror: Thanks so much for your 
thoughtful letter of December 15. I am sure 
that you will be interested in the progress 
we have made in developing a program of in- 
ternational cooperation. We will be happy 
to discuss this in hearings before your sub- 
committee and with you personally before 
that date if you so desire, Naturally, I am 
grateful for your vigorous support of the 
total space program. Only with congres- 
sional interest and support can we make 
the progress which we must make in this 
area of national endeavor. 

Kindest personal regards and best wishes 
for the Holiday season. 

Sincerely, 
T. KeirH GLENNAN, 
Administrator. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 31, 1959. 
The Honorable Vicror L. ANFusO, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. AnFruso: I refer to your letter of 
December 15 to the President discussing the 
possibility of cooperation with the Soviet 
Union in the field of outer space. In this 
connection, it is significant that during the 
recent session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, the United States and the So- 
viet Union reached agreement concerning 
participation in a new United Nations Com- 
mittee on the Peageful Uses of Outer Space 
and in an international scientific conference 
to be held under United Nations auspices 
during 1960 or 1961. Further, on an informal 
technical basis, exploratory talks were con- 
ducted by scientists of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and Soviet 
scientists during a visit by the latter to this 
country in November. Technical talks have 
also been held with scientists of a number of 
other countries. Such steps as these should 
provide the basis for an increasing degree 
of international cooperation in outer space 
activities. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wriu1aM B. Macomses, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


UNOFFICIAL TRANSLATION 


DreceMBeER 31, 1959. 
Dear Ma. Anruso: In response to your let- 
ter of December 15, 1959, addressed to N. S. 
Khrushchev, Chairman of the U.S.8.R. Coun- 
cil of Ministers, I have been instructed to 
inform you of the following: 
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The Soviet Government and its head N. S. 
Khrushchev appreciate your efforts toward 
further development of cooperation between 
our two countries. ; 

The Soviet Government regards favorably 
the idea.of concluding a bilateral agreement 
on peaceful uses of outer space. If the Soviet 
Union receives definite proposals to start 
negotiations on this question, we will be 
prepared to our attitude toward 
them. The Soviet Union is ready to co- 
operate not only on a multilateral basis, as 
in the U.N. Committee, but also on a bilateral 
basis, when such cooperation is based on 
mutually advantageous conditions. As is 
known the Soviet Union has already more 
than once made proposals on cooperation 
on the outer space problems. I have been 
also instructed to inform you that satisfac- 
tion is being expressed in the Soviet Union 
that XIV session of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly, which ended not long ago, decided to 
establish a United Nations Committee on 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. It goes with- 
out saying that the Soviet Union will take 
an active part in the work of the Committee. 

Sincerely, 
M. N. Smirnovsky, 
Chargé d@’Affaires a.i. of the U.S.S.R. in 
the U.S.A. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1960. 
Hon. Wr.u1aM B. Macomsenr, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Buu: Thank you for your letter of 
December 31, 1959. 

Yesterday I was handed the U.S.S.R. re- 
sponse to my letter of December 15, 1959. For 
your information I am mailing you a copy 
of the letter as well as the translation. 

I believe this is a good sign and I trust 
the Department will immediately engage the 
Russians in talks regarding the same. 

I am at your disposal in anything I can 
do to cooperate. 

With warm regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HovUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1960. 
Dr. T. Ketrn GLENNAN, 
Administrator, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Dear KetrH: Thank you for your letter 
of December 17, 1959. 

Yesterday I was handed the U.S.S.R. re- 
sponse to my letter of December 15, 1959. 
For your information I am mailing you a 
copy of the letter as well as the translation. 

I believe this is a good sign and I trust 
your agency in cooperation’ with the Depart- 
ment of State will immediately engage the 
Russians in talks regarding the same. 

Iam at your disposal in anything I can do 
to cooperate. “ 

With warm regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 





The Late Honorable Tom Jenkins 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 
Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, Tom 


JENKINS was part of the Ohio political 
scene for 50 years and in that time he 
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made many friends and few, if any, 
enemies. This was because of his ster- 
ling character and rugged individualism. 
On the national scene he was respected 
and admired for the same reasons. As a 
member of the important Ways and 
Means Committee for 25 years, he con- 
tributed much to significant tax legis- 
lation. 

I shall always remember him for his 
intense devotion to Congress and par- 
ticularly the House of Representatives. 
He believed that it was the most impor- 
tant part of our Government because it 
was in closer touch with the people. He 
was an honest, dedicated public servant 
and I join with his host of friends in 
mourning his loss and expressing my 
sympathy to Mrs. Jenkins, 





Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. . Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 11 I submitted for inclusion in the 
Recorp five articles comprising a series 
on the farm subsidy and surplus prob- 
lem, written by Jack Tobin, staff writer, 
which appeared in the Los - Angeles 
Mirror News during November 1959. 
The views and recommendations of the 
Mirror News in regard to this problem 
were summarized and commented on in 
three editorials appearing on November 
5, 6, and 16. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am submitting the Mirror 
News editorials for inclusion at this point 
in the REcorpD: 

[From the Los Angeles Mirror News, 
Nov. 5, 1959] 
Our Farm SurP.us Mess—No. 1 

(First of two editorials based on the Mirror 
News series and offering some approaches to 
a solution of the farm surplus problem.) 

The farm price support program is a 
failure. 

It doesn’t accomplish its mission: to prop 
up that portion of agriculture which needs 
propping up. 

It’s a failure and experts by the hundreds 
will expand on this theme. Virtually all of 
them can give you chapter and verse on why 
this is so. 

But there isn’t anything resembling gen- 
eral agreement over what to do about it. 

A lot of farmers will tell you it’s impossible 
for the city folks to understand this problem. 
You’ve got to live on a farm to see the real 
picture. 

We might agree it helps. But we contend 
the city dweller viewpoint is equally im- 
portant. 

This is so because the urbanite (a) as a 


consumer of farm products and (b) asa. 


taxpayer is deeply involved in anything our 
Nation does to prop up the farmer. 

The Mirror News’ series this week on the 
price support program is based on intensive 
research, on facts. And we can tell the 
farmer this: 

The consumer-taxpayer is fed up, to his 
ears. It’s no longer a joking matter that 
he’s on the verge of revolt. It’s a fact. 

And, frankly, we believe it’s time our 
national leaders—and this includes the so- 
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called spokesmen for farmers—understand 
the breaking point is at hand. 
JUST THE FACTS 7 


Consider these conclusions from our 
factual series: 

We've spent more than $22 billion on 
national programs to help the farmer during 
the past quarter century. 

We've pumped almost half of that amount 
into schemes to stabilize farm prices—and 
income. 

And yet the sorry fact is that we haven't 
stabilized prices—at least insofar as the 
farmer is concerned. 

And we certainly haven’t stabilibzed farm 
income. It dropped about 30 percent be- 
tween 1951 and 1956—at a time when most 
of the rest of us were prospering. 

We've tried to reach some kind of balance 
between production and consumption. Be- 
tween supply and demand. 

series shows conclusively that the 
price support program has not limited pro- 
duction. Our mountainous surpluses have 
not been reduced. Instead, the shocking 
piles of stored grain, of row upon row of 
stored bales of cotton, continue to expand. 

Every single day, the taxpayers have to 
shell out $1,750,000 just to store the farm 
glut. An Omaha grain elevator operator 
says he’s had wheat—Government-owned 
wheat, please note—in storage for 5 years. 
And each year adds another 25 cents to in- 
vested cost in each bushel of wheat. 

And so the story goes. Ever increasing 
costs. Ever increasing surpluses. And who 
benefits? 

The middleman, perhaps. The warehouse- 
man, the shipper, the broker. 

But not the farmer, at least the little 
farmer for whom so many tears are shed in 
the halis of Congress. 

And certainly not the consumer-taxpayer. 

And that’s the individual, frankly, that 
we're concerned about here. 

TIME FOR ACTION 


We believe it’s about time the politicians, 
the officials who shape and direct our na- 


tional policies, begin to understand the price ‘ 


support program isn’t some kind of exclu- 
sive domain where only the farmers and the 
Farm Belt spokesmen can roam. 

We get mighty fed up with all this hokum 
about the sanctity of the great American 
farmer. It’s as if being a farmer is some- 
thing that puts you a cut above the average 
run of American. 

It’s sickening to see the way so many Sen- 
ators and Congressmen fawn over the “farm 
vote.” Some seem to relish in the compe- 


tition to outdo each other in schemes to help . 


the poor farmer. 

How about helping the poor consumer- 
taxpayer? 

We can find it in our hearts to feel sorry 
for the industrious, efficient, small farmer 
who struggles with the weather and the 
economics to make a decent living. We rec- 
ognize that our Government, as national 
policy, owes him the same attention, the 
same subsidy, that’s due any of us. 


HELP FOR BIGWIGS 


But when our price support program 
clearly operates unfairly, when it gives in- 
ordinate boon. to the big corporate farmer, 
when it socks the consumer-taxpayer heavily 
without at least a kiss of reward, then it’s 
time for our representatives in Washington 
to face up to their responsibilities—to all of 
us 


And we don't like the hypocrites who tell 
us city folks how hard they're fighting for 
economy back on Capitol Hill and then 
make their private deals with the -tie 
Claghorns from the Deep South who seek to 
perpetuate the obvious national disgrace 
that is our price support program. 

OK, the Mirror News doesn’t like it. What 
would we do about it? 
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_ Some ANswERs TO Farm Mess 


(Second of two editorials on farm surplus 
problem based on exclusive Mirror News 
series.) 

When it comes to figuring out a common- 
sense answer to the farm subsidy program, 
you have to start with some basic facts: 

Fact No. 1: We’re sadly out of supply-and~ 
demand balance in our basic price support 
crops. We produce more than we can con- 
sume nationally, and we haven't been able 
to find a way to dispose of our surplus inter- 
nationally. 

Fact No. 2: Our price support program is 
holding some farm prices artificially high. 
It’s a handout. 

Fact No. 3: Artificially high prices encour- 
age overproduction, further throwing supply 
and demand out of balance. 

- Fact No. 4: The farmer chronically is sub- 
ject to wide ups-and-downs in income. He's 


‘subject to weather and to market disasters, 


neither of which he can do much about. 

Fact No. 5: Several million farmers don’t - 
belong in the business. They’re marginal 
operators, unable to compete without sub- 
stantial taxpayer subsidies. 

Now, what do we do about it? 

The hard facts, disclosed in the Mirror 
News’ series by Jack Tobin this week, make 
it obvious the most costly farm subsidy pro- 
gram in all history can’t continue. 

The taxpayers won't stand for it. 

Some will say: Let’s abolish the whole, dis- 


graceful boondoggle. 

Economists tell us utter economic chaos 
could result. Our system is so closely geared 
to the Government-controlled support 
program that abrupt dislocation of the sub- 
sidy plan might well throw our whole na- 
tional economy out of whack. 

Eventually, we would recover, to be sure. 
But the shock waves would be felt for years. 


COURSE OF ACTION 

Better, we think, to do this: 

We should tell the farmers we're going to 
remove price supports, except for a minimum 
basic program keyed specifically to emer- 
gency conditions. 

We sliould tell him this will be an orderly 
reduction, spanning a fixed number of years. 

We should tell him he'll have to decide 
whether he wants to sweat it out, to compete 
freely and independently. If he doesn’t, 
he’ll know exactly how long he has to get 
into some other work—or some other crop 
not covered by price supports. 

We should extend to farmers who don’t 
want to compete the same assistance and aid 
we give anyone else who's looking for work. 
We should assist him in training for a new 
occupation, if he needs it. 

Prankly, this would drive a lot of 
operators out of farming. Inhumane? 
don’t think so. 

If we truly believe in free enterprise, in 
the right of every American to compete, we 
should welcome a chance to free ourselves 
from a program which subsidizes the ineffi- 
cient farmer along with the efficient operator. 

Now, as stated national policy, we should 
make it clear to the farmer we intend to use 
the Government as a force in gearing pro- 
duction to demand. 

We should 


We 
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us to think of giving it away. 
kills us to keep laying out $1,- 


t. 
must, if we’re ever 
problem. 

First, we don’t believe in simply destroying 
our surpluses just to get rid of them. To 
do so would be a shocking waste of good 
food and fiber. And it would give the Com- 
munists a tremendous propaganda pitch 
around the world. Just imagine how a pic- 
ture of burning wheat surpluses would look 
to starving Asiatics. 

Second, we do not believe we can put much 
of our surpluses in the hands of the ill-fed, 


We recognize that it’s a costly process to 
ship wheat to India, for example, just to 
get rid of it. We also recognize that our 
Canadian and Australian friends, for in- 
stance, are going to be hurt deeply because 
our gift inevitably would depress the world 
market. 

And we recognize the gift of our surplus 
food and fiber simply extends the life cycle 
of underprivileged people, thereby adding 
to an already overwhelming population 
burden. 

Despite all this, we still believe sensible 
men can work out a sensible program to 
channel our farm surplus into good use. An 
extension of our present barter program, a 


development of a U.N. food distribution pro- ~ 


gram, these and other proposals may point 
the way. 
SENSITIVE TOES 


So these are some of our suggestions. 
We've oversimplified, perhaps, to make our 
point. We've undoubtedly stepped on some 
sensitive toes. 

What can you do about it? 

Do what we plan to do: Pass the word to 
our California Senators and Congressmen. 
Insist that they think about the consumer- 
taxpayer the next time they vote on a price 
support plan. 

And you should make it clear to the law- 
makers you intend to check on how they 
vote. Also on how many times they sell out 

the Deep South politicos on vote-trading 
eals. For the record shows it has been the 
southerner who has perpetuated price sup- 


We welcome your suggestions. In fact, we 
encourage them. We solicit your concern. 

For if you’re concerned—as much as we 
are—your voice can be heard. We know this 
to be true. 


[From the Los Angeles Mirror News, 
Nov. 16, 1959] 
Farm So.Lvurion: END HANDOUTS 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson has per- 
formed a great public‘service in denouncing 
the outrageous cost (in you tax money) of 
the farm price support 


program, 

However, Secretary Benson’s new farm 
price and aid program seems uhlikely to 
eradicate the basic evils of tax subsidies to 
farmers, : 

BAD FEATURES 

The 5-point program for 1960 retains many 

of the objectionable features Benson in- 


herited from prior administrations. At best, 
it is simply a rejiggering of old formulas. 

Secretary Benson proposes to expand the 
soil-bank program, under which farmers 
voluntarily withhold land from production 
in return for set payments. He suggested 
an increase of $150 million, to $600 million, 
for soil-bank operations. 

Payment for not raising crops is a ques- 
tionable principle, even when it was first 
broached by Henry Wallace during the de- 
pression. 

Its only virtue is that it does away with 
storage charges on the crops not raised. But 
it’s still a costly approach to farm problems. 

You can’t quarrel with Benson’s plan for 
more research to find uses for farm produce 
in industry, or his food for peace program 
to ship surpluses to friendly nations. Rural 
redevelopments to aid marginal farmers is 
also a good idea. But no real aid in solving 
the farm problem is likely, even if these 
approaches succeed. 

Putting wheat under a new parity formula, 
based on the last 3 years’ prices, doesn’t Offer 
much hope, either. This idea was tried on 
corn, and a whopping surplus piled up. 

The California Farm Bureau Federation 
wasn’t impressed with Benson’s new ap- 
proach. Radical reduction of supports is 
the only way to reduce the billion-dollar 
handouts, according -to Louis A. Rozzoni, 
bureau president. 

And Rozzoni also advises city consumers 
to bombard Congressmen with demands for 
reduction of farm. subsidies which are 
patently unfair to taxpayer-consumers who 
pay the freight. 

LIMIT AID 

Rozzoni argues that farm aid should prop- 
erly be limited to the marginal, low-income 
farmer, too. 

On balance, Rozzoni’s plan seems more 
practical than Secretary Benson’s, if not as 
political. 

It’s doubtful if Benson's program will re- 
duce overall farm aid costs appreciably. 
Rozzoni, on the other hand, proposes deep 
cuts in subsidies as the only way to end the 
giveaway. 

It-seems to be the logical way. 


On Behalf of the Consumer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


, Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
article which appeared in the October 
30, 1959, issue of Footwear News. It dis- 
cusses the move by the Federal Trade 
Commission to expand its informal re- 
view of shoe industry substitute mate- 
rials usage as a possible prelude to a 
full-scale drive of corrective proceedings. 

I have introduced legislation which 
would provide for the labeling of shoes 
to protect the consumer from being mis- 
led. I certainly wish to commend the 
FTC for looking into this important sub- 
ject, vital to each of us: 

Wer Strupy or MarTertats Ser sy FTC 

(By Robert Barr) 

WasuHincron.—The Federal Trade Commis- 


sion is expanding its informal review of shoe 
industry substitute materials usage as a pos- 
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sible prelude to a full-scale drive of correc- 
tive proceedings. 

FTC Chairman Earl W. Kintner wrote Rep- 
resentative CHarLes O, Porrer, Democrat, 
of Oregon, that the preliminary check made 
by his agency about possible deceptive fail- 
ure of shoe manufacturers to disclose use of 
substitute materials was being expanded to 
include investigations of particular firms. 
No firm names were revealed. 

Mr. Porter is sponsor of H.R. 1320, the 
shoe labeling bill, awaiting House Interstate 
Commerce Committee consideration. He 
requested FTC some time ago to review shoe 
industry use of substitute materials as part 
of his program to press for action on the 
shoe labeling bill. 

Twice, in interim reports, FTC has advised 
Mr. Porter the preliminary review was still 
in progress. 

However, the latest report to him, in Mr. 
Kintner’s letter, explained that the prelim- 
inary check “developed only information of 
a general nature relating to the shoe indus- 
try and its products.” 

The FCT Chairman added, “based upon 
these data, it has been decided to conduct 
further investigations of an individual-case 
nature, to assemble more detailed informa- 
tion relating to specific products of some 
particular companies. 

“It is expected that the material assem- 
bled in these individual-case investigations 
will permit a determination as to whether 
corrective proceedings should be undertaken 
against the particular companies now being 
investigated, and perhaps others.” 


“And Its Rider’s Name Was Death” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on No- — 
vember 8, 1959, Rev. Robert W. Burtner, 
minister of the ‘Trinity Methodist 
Church, of Eugene, Oreg., preached a 
sermon which I would like to have 
preached from every pulpit in the coun- 
try. His text was taken from the Reve- 
lation of John and he likens the Pale 
Horse of the text to the fallout from 
nuclear bombs which threatens us today. 
Under a previous consent I am including 
the sermon here. 

THE PaLe Horse 
(By Rev. Robert W. Burtner) 

, There are few books of the Bible—or any- 
where else, for that matter—that have such 
weird and strange melodies than the Reve- 
lation of John. Its warlike attitude, its fan- 
tastic visions, and its excessive outbursts of 
praise to God are foreign to our ears whose 
excesses run to fields of thought other than 
the end of the world. But in spite of this 
there are few books that have provided us 
with as rich an imagery as this one. 

One of the fascinating images from Revela- 
tion is described by John in the breaking of 
four seals from which come four horses. 
There is a white horse upon which:is a rider 
with a bow symbolizing the coming of war: 
there is a red horse whose rider carries a 
sword signifying the revolutions of nations; 
there is a black horse upon which is a rider 
with a balance symbolizing the destruction 
of famine; and finally, following the thun- 
derous voice of “Come,” John describes the 
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fourth horse: “And I saw, and behold, a 
pale horse, and its rider’s name was Death, 
and Hades followed him.” 

Four horses which symbolize the imminent 
and present destruction of the world. To 
the little band of Christians trying to remain 
loyal John was telling them of conquerors, 
revolutions, famine, and death which would 
immediately be spread throughout the world 
and would be used to usher in the final 
destruction of the world. He seemed to be 
saying to them to hold tight, to endure yet a 
little while longer and when the four horse- 
men deal their deadly blows the loyal persons 
in Christ will be raised and the kingdom of 
God will come in. 

Apart from their original use these four 
horses and their riders have provided for 
mankind an apt symbol of the dreaded 
powers of every age that keep peace from 
the world. And Christians from time to time 
have seen in them some conqueror, some 
famine, some revolution, some death-dealing 
power that is apparent at the moment. Such 
is the richness and suggestibility of the 
imagery of the four horses. 

Without presuming to announce that the 
end of the world is upon us this morning, 
I do want to call your attention to the pale 
horse and its rider and suggest that the pos- 
sibilities of death going through the earth 
are not exhausted and that we would do well 
not to forget that the four horses and their 
riders still stalk the earth and one may well 
wonder how long, O Lord, this will be true. 

I want to suggest this morning that the 
pale horse whose rider is death is an apt 
image of the acute danger of nuclear radia- 
tion—the silent, powerful specter of slow 
death that gives little warning and is fan- 
tastically subtle. 

Use your imagination for a moment to 
enter into the mind of John. A voice of 
thunder roars forth the word, “Come,” and 
out comes the pale horse riding swiftly and 
silently and moving through the earth deal- 
ing its destruction without the help of 
sword, of noise or equipment. 

Now move for a moment into the image of 
T. S. Eliot’s poem of several years ago which 
ended with the words— 


“This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
Not with a bang but a whimper.” 


Now move in your mind’s eye to the picture 
from a new movie, “On the Beach,” where a 
huge white cloud begins to silently roll over 
the earth from its beginning in a nuclear 
holocaust of North America. The cloud 
comes slowly but surely into Australia and 
the final scene of the movie is one of the 
cloud taking over the deserted city and an 
old sign flaps aimlessly in the prevailing 
winds and reads, “There is Still Time, 
Brother.” 

In all of these vivid pictures we can well 
imagine that the fourth horseman has taken 
on new form in our timg—the form of the 
reaction from atomic weapons explosions 
and wastes from even the most peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. The pale horse is the 


_ strange but inevitable radiation that is not 


only the specter of death but that is mak- 
ing intolerable burdens upon Christian con- 
sciences. 

The fact of radiation is a well-known dan- 
ger from X-rays and even from some natural 
sources. Those scientists who first worked 
extensively with various forms of radiation 
recognized its possibilities as a death-dealing 
form of activity. 


After the dropping of the bombs on Naga- 
saki and Hiroshima it was immediately rec- 
ognized that the radiation from the blast 
Was as deadly as the blast itself. It is not at 
all pleasant for us to read that today in 
Japan there are 90,000 persons being treated 
for “atomic sickness’—90,000 persons who 
find difficulty getting jobs because of their 
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probable short lifespan and who find diffi- 
culty even getting marriage partners because 
of dangers of hereditary genetic defects in 
children. These people are the direct vic- 
tims of the strange character of radiation 
from a bomb. 

But the real danger of fallout came to the 
public’s attention only after the super-bomb 
tests in the Pacific when a Japanese fishing 
vessel, the Lucky Dragon, was showered with 
white ash which caused immediate sickness. 
When the not-so-lucky ship reached port it 
was determined that they had been showered 
with radioactive fallout from the bomb test. 
One of the crewmen died, the others are still 
living through though with symptoms like 
the loss of hair. 

Last May the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee held some extensive fallout hearings. 


From these hearings have come information. 


telling us that the amount of radioactive 
material in the atmosphere now is the result 
of the three nations tests of the equivalent 
of 8,500 bombs of the type that were first 
used in Japan. It was shown that the fall- 
out was coming back to earth at a faster rate 
than was originally anticipated and it was 
generally agreed that any dose of radiation, 
however small from now on, produces some 
biological effect and that this effect is 
harmful. 

There are two types of damage produced by 
contact with radioactive fallout. One is the 
damage to the body by, for instance, stron- 
tium 90, which is a bone-seeking substance, 
a cousin to calcium, the deposit of which 
in the bones may lead to bone cancer or 
leukemia. Almost all scientists who testi- 
fied at the hearings made it clear that the 
amount of strontium 90 is infinitesimally 
small over the Western Hemisphere in com- 
parison to what it would probably take to 
do extensive damage to large numbers of 
people. But at the same time their fin 
showed that the amount of this radioactive 
substance has increased appreciably in many 
areas of the United States. Linus Pauling, a 
somewhat extreme, but nevertheless ace 
knowledged scientist recently wrote a letter 
in the New York Times giving details of how 
and why it would be well for persons to take 
calcium tablets to counteract the effect of 
strontium 90 that they might be subjected 
to through the use of milk or other food. 

A second kind of damage by radiation is 
that produced which may affect the repro- 
ductive cells of a person and is transmitted 
to children in the form of deformed limbs 
or liability to cancer or leukemia. These 
radioactive particles are referred to as cesium 
137 or carbon 14, the last of which decays 
for as long as 6,000 to 8,000 years. The 
scientists all agree that the damage by this 
fallout is extremely slight, but even so it may 
mean an increase of 1 percent in total num- 
ber of children under 10 who die of cancer 
each year. 

Another problem in the same connection is 
that of wastes from atomic energy plants 
used to generate electricity. In 15 years the 
United States has acquired 60 million gal- 
lons of radioactive atomic waste. Ninety-five 
percent of this is stored underground near 
Hanford, Wash., where some of it has been 
boiling for 6 to 8 years. Some will remain 
dangerous as long as 1,000 years. The rest 
of this waste is buried in the ocean within 
tight vaults and some of it is being stored 
experimentally in abandoned salt mines. 
The leakage of radioactive material is the 
main problem with this waste. 

All of this, in spite of its controversial 
manner among scientists themselves, does 
not paint a very rosy picture. Bertrand Rus- 
sell once said that it was his experience that 
those who know the most are the most 
gloomy. 

Let us return now to John’s vision. John 
manages to convey to, his beleagered col- 
leagues the fact that God realizes the ur- 
gency of the situation and as a result He 


in the 
plodding, laborious task of negotiation, of 
arbitration of nuclear test suspension and 
disarmament treaties. 

the advice now is to be 


are 
curbed.. These Christians will join with non- 
necessary 


tion. And it is this urgency which demands 
of a Christian his utmost skill and determi- 
nation to see to it in ways open to him that 
the patient and laborious work of atomic test 
cessation and disarmament is begun and 
carried through. 

This patient work applies also 
us as an individual. It is open 
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tle enough in comparison to the stand of 
many of those who chose to be loyal in death. 
No man can measure what will happen when 
one person stands against the prevailing 
winds. 

Several men decided to wi 
testing of nuclear weapons by risking death 
by sailing into the testing area of the Pacific 
Ocean in the small sailing vessel, The Golden 
Rule. They actually never got there, bust 
the witness of reasonable men against the 
dangers of fallout was an expression of 
loyalty to a higher God than the expedi- 
ency of the state. In our 
witness can be as powerful and there is 
doubt that it is as urgent. 

A final part of this vision is very f 
to our ears. John implies through his 
that God is destroying the earth to bring in 
His kingdom. Though we would not put it 
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to say about the same thing—namely, that 
this is God’s world and it is in His hands 
and it is His love and His power that form 
the foundation of all that is. 

It may be that our imperialism of indi- 
viduals or nations may force us into our 


conscience feel a terrible burden. For when 
is the willful death of a man or child 
negligible? 

Further if it is God’s world we have to 
consider another question of whether or not 
we have any right to continually contaminate 
the air not only for ourselves but alsa for 
our children and their children. This worid 





is given to us as a privilege to live within 
its bounds, and as creatures of God we must 


to allow this world to be disfigured willingly 
ours in the direction of 
“The earth rejoices when 
literally true today 
insofar as it is our hope and the direction 
of our work and our witness. 

All of this is to say that when we are faith- 
ful to God in much or in little regarding the 
cessation of atomic tests and further con- 

by radiation we are in actuality 

faithful to the highest, the deepest, and the 

best that there is in the universe for it is 
verse 


i 


God’s uni and His love and His power 
hold the reins. It is by His grace we are 
permitted to live and it is this grace that 

lows us to be faithful, to keep the pale 





Young Democratic Clubs of America Res- 
olutions on Labor and Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
both agriculture and labor are basic end 
important in our high production econ- 
omy. Legislation and administrative 
policies can increase or decrease the 
the take-home pay of those who work 
and produce in the factories and on the 
farms, and so we are all interested in 
knowing the attitudes and thoughts on 
those subjects by our younger genera- 
tion, which will, or are now, becoming 
participants in government. Two thou- 
sand delegates assembled in Toledo, 
Ohio, November 17 through 20, at the 
National Young Democratic Convention. 
They wrote and passed resolutions con- 
cerning these important matters. 

As chairman of the convention, I had 
the opportunity of witnessing their hard 
work in writing these resolutions, which 
were passed by an overwhelming vote. 
So that others may know the thinking 
of these younger voters, under unani- 
mous consent I include them in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 

R 
GENERAL STATEMENT 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
recognize that the Democratic Party, as the 
party of all. the people, must be concerned 
primarily with the common interest of all, 
and then with the particular interests, not 
only of labor, but of others also, including 
businessmen large and small, stockholders, 
landowners, bankers, professional people and 
farmers. All have their justifiable interests 
in a free enterprise economy, which we en- 
dorse and support. 

Nevertheless, we believe that if members 
of the great organized labor movement will 
consider carefully the voting records of mem- 
bers of the two political parties in the light 
of Samuel Gompers’ admonition “Elect your 
friends, defeat your enemies” they will dis- 
cover that time after time the great major- 
ity of Democrats are their friends and the 
great majority of Republicans their enemies. 
It was a Democratic administration and a 
Democratic Congress which gave us that 
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great magna charta of the Iabor movement, 
the Wagner Act, as well as a host of other 
legislative accomplishments long sought by 
working people, such as the Federal minimum 
wage law, unemployment insurance, social 
security, the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act, and the Full Employment Act of 1946. 

“We commend the labor movement for its 
progress in ridding itself of the very small 
minority of corrupt officials who had infil- 
trated the labor movement, and we call upon 
and expect the business community to cor- 
rect corruption in business and industry.” 

We affirm our belief in the right of work- 
ing people to bargain collectively with their 
employers, and in union security. 

We favor policies conducive to a high wage, 
full employment, prosperity in an ever- 
expanding economy. 

We believe that the material welfare of 
human beings is a greater need than the 
balancing of the Federal budget every single 
year whatever the economic condition of the 
country. 

We deplore the highhanded manner in 
which the Eisenhower administration has 
ignored millions of people, especially in de- 
pressed areas, crying for bread, and has 
handed them instead the fluff of Madison 
Avenue “prosperity.” 

We favor extension of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to millions yet unprotected 
and the increase of the minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour. 

We call for establishment and updating of 
State minimum-wage laws to these same 
standards. 

We favor amendment of the Federal Un- 
employment Compensation Act to provide 
Federal standards as to the amount and 
duration of benefit payments. ° 

We support extension of the Davis-Bacon 
and Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Acts 
to cover fringe benefits which have been 
accepted by industry. 

Recalling that labor is not a commodity 
of commerce, we reject as absurd and inhu- 
mane the notion that antitrust laws should 
be extended to labor unions. 

Having nothing to fear from the political 
strength of labor, we affirm the right of union 
members to contribute time, energy, and 
money to political activity, and we encour- 
age them to do so. ‘ 

We call upon Congress to repeal those sec- 
tions of the Labor-Management Reporting 
Act of 1959, commonly Known as the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act, which are inequitable and 
unjust. These features include curbs on 
labor’s right to organize, its rights of free- 
dom of speech, and its right to engage in 
legitimate advertising of its disputes to the 
public. 

We urge the revision of the bonding pro- 
visions in title ITI and oppose and urge the 
repeal of the “no-man’s land” feature of 
title III. This latter feature deprives small 
business and labor of the services of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Service to their mu- 
tual disadvantage. Within the confines of 
free speech and peaceful persuasion, we be- 
lieve that labor should have the right to 
exert the maximum economic influence 
which it can when engaged in legitimate 
labor disputes with management. These 
examples are only illustrative of the general 
bias of the bill. 

We condemn those sections of the Lan- 
drum-Grifiin Act which are punitive and 
designed to hamper and destroy the unions’ 


‘right to organize and impreve the wages, 


hours, and working conditions for the work- 
ers whom they represent. We urge amend- 
ment of such sections of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act so that the act will be a true charter of 
democracy in labor unions, rather than a 
device to weaken or destroy legitimate trade 
unions. 

Our Nation’s economy has suffered a seri- 
ous blow because of the protracted, indus- 
trywide strike in the steel industry. This 
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strike reflects the adamant insistence of the 
steel industry that union workers give up 
gains of previous contracts as a basis for 
settlement of this dispute. 

Industry has obscured the contract issue 
behind a smokescreen of “fighting the battle 
against inflation’; yet there have been three 
times as many steel price increases since 
World War II as there have been wage in- 
creases. A private study undertaken by the 
Secretary of Labor indicates that steel prices 
have already advanced, steel profits are set- 
ting records, and wage increases are justified. 

Recognizing these facts, the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America condemns: 

1. The refusal of the President to set up 
a fact-finding board at an early stage in 
the dispute. 

2. Invoking the so-called emergency in- 
junction provisions of the Taft-Hartley law, 
thereby nullifying the effect of labor’s only 
defense—the strike—and forcing workers 
against their will to return to work on 
management’s terms during the so-called 
cooling off period. 

8. The President’s general favoritism 
shown toward the steel industry in this 
dispute. 

RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 


State antiunion security laws, sometimes 
called right-to-work laws, are a continuing 
threat to the entire American labor move- 
ment. Experience has shown that where 
right-to-work. legislation is enacted, labor- 
management relations become strained. 

We urge the U.S. Congress to repeal forth- 
with section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which makes it possible for State right-to- 
work laws to prohibit the union shop in 
industries affecting interstate commerce. 


AUTOMATION 


The tremendous changes in the work force 
caused by technological advances and auto- 
mation represent a national problem requir- 
ing national attention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in cooperation with labor and 
management. We commend the action al- 
ready taken to meet this serious problem in 
the meat industry by labor unions and man- 
agement working together. However na- 
tional defense needs and the survival of our 
free society call for congressional attention 
to this problem and for legislation to bring 
our training and educational programs 
abreast of atomic age needs. Already we are 
wasting countless man-years of highly skilled 
manpower in the United States because of 
the lack of a national approach to auto- 
mation and technological changes. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND SAFETY 


We believe that the health and safety of 
workers in the atomic industry and other 
fields where cancer and disease producing 
products are a problem is a matter too im- 
portant to be left to the States alone. We 
urge the establishment of a national health 
and safety code to meet these new health 
and safety problems of our atomic age. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Every year over 2 million workers toil in 
the fields of 20th century America under 
conditions which belie the supposition that 
peonage, vicious labor exploitation and ex- 
treme forms of child labor are grim mem- 
ories of an unenlightened past. Included 
in their number are hundreds of thousands 
of migratory workers who annually shift 
from shack to shack in search.of employ- 
ment. These are the Nation’s forgotten 
people. 

The average American farmworker gets 
only about 125 days of work per yeary makes 
less than $5 per day, and earns less than 
$740 per year. His plight is growing worse, 
not better, with the passage of years as the 
spread between industrial and agricultural 
wages continues to widen. 

Despite this lack of job opportunity for 
American farmworkers, almost 500,000 for- 
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eign workers are now brought into the 
United States every year on certifications of 
need issued by the U.S. Department of Labor. 
These foreign workers have no rights as 
citizens and frequently work under condi- 
tions which border on slavery. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
believe that governmental policies should be 
directed to the welfare of all the people, but 
especially of those most in need and least 
able to help themselves, We cannot remain 
cold and indifferent to the deplorable con- 
dition of domestic and foreign farmworkers. 
Therefore, we call for the following program: 

1. The enactment of legislation which will 
extend to farmworkers such protections as 
the right to organize for collective bargain- 
ing; and coverage under social security, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, unemployment 
insurance, and State workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. . 

We commend the AFL-CIO on its efforts 
to organize farmworkers and we pledge this 
campaign our full support. 

2. Federal and State legislation to reg- 
ulate housing and sanitation in farm labor 
camps; to regulate unscrupulous labor con- 
tractors who prey on the migrant worker, to 
regulate the transportation of farmworkers, 
and to provide educational opportunities for 
the children of migrant workers. 

8. The adoption of enlightened policies by 
governmental agencies, most prominently the 
US. Department of Labor and State employ- 
ment agencies, who have considerable au- 
thority to eliminate exploitation of farm- 
workers if only they have the will to do so. 

4. Curtailment ofthe use of foreign farm- 
workers who have been used to drive down 
wages and working conditions of domestic 
workers and deprive them of job oppor- 
tunities. 

We recognize the practical problems in- 
volved in extending such a pr to’ the 
few employees of the small family or tenant 
farmer, 

Part of the small farmer’s problem today 
is that substandard labor conditions con- 
stitute an enormous subsidy to the big 
farmer. 

Yet a way must be found to alleviate the 
abject poverty of farmworkers, and this is 
an additional motive urging our Nation to 
adopt a sound farm program, so that farmer 
and farmworkers alike may enjoy their just 
share of our Nation’s economic abundance. 

WORLD FREE LABOR MOVEMENTS 


In many areas of the world, the labor 
movements are or may be the most powerful 
nongovernmental force. The Communists 
are making a determined effort to take con- 
trol of these movements and pervert them 
from their legitimate aims and aspirations. 
The United States is doing little to combat 
this effort or to give assistance, material and 
otherwise, to these democratic movements. 

We believe that a free trade union move- 
ment is one of the greatest bulwarks of 
democracy. We, therefore, recommend that 
the U.S. Government undertake an inten- 
sive and extensive program to assist these 
emerging trade unions. We propose that 
labor attachés be established in every Amer- 
ican mission overseas. These posts should 
be filled with men trained in the democratic 
union movements who would establish con- 
tact with those peoples and who would stand 
ready to give advice and assistance to all. As 
a@ corollary we pledge support to those Amer- 
ican unions who are attempting to carry out 
such a program on their own initiative. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR EDUCATION 


We reiterate our recommendation of the 
1957 YDCA convention that a permanent 
committee be set up to work with designated 
representatives of organized labor for mutual 
education. We urge that whenever possible 
this program be expanded to a regional and 
State basis during the coming years. 
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RAILROAD LABOR 

We commend railway labor for the great 
increases in productivity during the past 10 
years. The contributions they have made 
to the railroads in the form of increased 
productivity amounts to several hundred 
million doliars a year in the form of in- 
creased services at no increase in wages. 

We urge the Congress to curb the outra- 
geous abuse by the railroads of their public 
service responsibility by spending millions of 
dollars of railroad revenues to persuade the 
American public that railroad workers are 
featherbedding, wasteful, and incompetent. 
* Railroad mahagement has the right of free 
speech but they also have the responsibility 
to tell the truth and to cease their antilabor 
public relations program which they list as a 
legitimate business expense in their tax re- 
turns. 


AGRICULTURE 


The income of farmers has been steadily 
declining while the Republican administra- 
tion has demonstrated neither sympathy nor 
interest in the family-type farmer. 

1. Because we believe that the continued 
independence of the family farmer is a cor- 
nerstone of the American way of life, we 
advocate a Brannan-type farm program with 
100-percent parity of income for the family 
farm production of all agricultural com- 
modities through production payments direct 
to farmers. 

2. We support adoption and use of work- 
able combinations of farm commodity in- 
come improvement methods such as: loans; 
purchase agreements; market surplus diver- 
sion purchases; parity Income deficiency pay- 
ments direct to farmiers; stabilization opera- 
tions by farmers and by Governments: mar- 
ket agreements and other farmer bargaining. 
We support marketing premium payments 
designed to keep supplies in balance with 
demand; marketing standards and sched- 
uling; and a system of marketing quotas for 
all commodities as a whole, for groups of 
-related commodities, and for individual com- 

modities as needed. 


38. We believe that the farm programs 
must be democratically administered 
through referendums and farmer-elected 
committees with adequate safeguards to pre- 
vent the domination of such committees by 
the large or corporate farmers. 

4. We believe that all production pay- 
ments and allotments must be aimed at pro- 
viding an adequate income for family farm- 
ers, with reasonable limitations on the 
amount paid to any individual payee so as 
to halt the trend toward corporate farming. 

5. We support assistance to small farmers 
in the form of low-cost Government credit, 
technica] aid, and larger soil conservation 
allowances. We urge the enactment of leg- 
islation to expand the funds and authorities 
of the Farmers Home Administration. 

6. We urge the establishment of a com- 
pulsory food stamp or food quota system for 
the distribution of surplus commodities to 
needy families under a separate division of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. We further favor the expansion 
and the improvement in quality of the pres- 
ent school lunch and school milk programs. 

7. We support a world food reserve ad- 
ministered by the United Nations with con- 
tributions of surplus foods and adequate 
funds to the reserve. 

8. We propose an extension of Public Law 
480 for a 10-year period and its expansion 
to extend foreign aid through shipments of 
farm surpluses to needy countries of the 
world, such as India. The present cumber- 
some and onerous agricultural surpluses 
that burden our nation’s economy should be 
turned into a positive food and fiber pro- 
gram to ensure world peace and domestic 
prosperity through the following methods: 


(a) The expansion of the present program 
of agricultural trade development and for- 
eign assistance so that it will play a more 
effective role in the conduct of American 
foreign policy. a 

(b) The gradual distribution of American 
food and fiber surpluses to the needy nations 


serves. This program would be conducted on 
@ long-term basis so as not to upset world 
markets. 

9. We urge expansion of world markets 
for American farm products. 

10. We support genuine farm coopera- 
tives, which help farmers reduce the cost 
price squeeze and which assist in maintain- 
ing and strengthening the bargaining power 
of the small farmer in the domestic market 
place. 

11. We ask a more rapid expansion of the 
rural electrification and rural 


cooperatives 
and legislation designed to transfer existing 
rural electric associations to private power 


agencies. 

12. We believe there should be expansion 
en ceemmnies eee ae ae 
on a financially self-supporting basis, to 
ineclude.all crops in every county in the 
United States. 

13. We believe in the maintenance of ade- 
quate reserve of food and livestock feeds - 
against such emergencies as war, flood, and 
crop failure. 

14. We believe allotments to farmers 
should be made on a bushel or unit basis 
rather than on an acre basis as in the past. 


are actually expenditures in such. as 
foreign aid, welfare, etc. We ad te a 
breakdown of the t of Agricul- 


ture budget to clearly reflect the areas of 
actual expenditures. 





Resolutions of the United Italian- 
American Labor Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Italian-American Labor Council 
is a strong and positive force in the ranks 
of labor in New York, where it is in the 
forefront for progressive legislation in 
the interests of the working masses. It 
is also dedicated to the cause of freedom 
and lasting peace. 

The president of this organization is 
the well-known labor leader, Mr. Luigi 
Antonini, who is a veteran leader in 
labor’s ranks extending over several 
decades. He is beloved by all who know 
him or work with him, and is known for 
his sincerity, devotion, and loyalty to his 
country and his fellow men. 

On December 5, 1959, the United 
Italian-American Labor Council held its 
18th annual conference in New York at 
which a number of important resolutions 
were adopted stating the organization’s 
position in these matters. Four of these 
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resolutions, dealing with freedom and 
foreign policy, labor legislation, the re- 
cent steel strike, and immigration, are 
of more than local interest and should be 
more widely known. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am pleased to insert these 
four resolutions into the Recorp and 
commend them to the attention of my 
colleagues and to the public. They are 
as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON PROMOTION OF FREEDOM 


Since its inception, our organization has 
dedicated itself to promoting the cause of 
freedom and the defeat of all totalitarian 


aggression. 

This fundamental principle was reaffirmed 
last year on the occasion of the reunifica- 
tion of our forces into the United Italian- 
American Labor Council. - 

Together with the entire labor movement, 
We are yearning for lasting peace, freedom, 
and well-being. These goals and aspirations 
are still very much unfulfilled. 

We endorse the statement unanimously 
adopted by the 1959 San Francisco conven- 
tion of the AFL-CIO that: 

“The threat of Soviet aggression and 
worldwide Communist subversion stub- 
bornly persists despite all talk about Mos- 
cow’s ‘new look,’ Khrushchev’s ‘peaceful 
coexistence’ drive and a ‘thaw’ in world 
tension resulting from recent developments 
in top level personal diplomacy.” 

In view of this persisting danger, the 
United Italian-American Labor Council re- 
affirms its wholehearted support of the for- 
eign policies of the AFL-CIO. 

In this spirit, we call upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States: 

_ (a) To strengthen the NATO as a more 
effective defense against any possible mili- 
tary aggression, and to make this alliance of 
the free nations an instrument for unified 
action and cooperative policies among all its 
menprbers; 


(b) To give effective and decisive support 
to the democratic Republic of Italy; with its 
population of 50 million in one of the most 
strategic areas of the world, being given an 
adequate role in the highest level of NATO 
and permanent membership in the Security 
Council of the United Nations; 

(c) To promote genuine people-to-people 
relations and contacts so as to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between the United 
States and other free nations; and 

(a) In the continuation of the programs 
for visits to the United States, and the tech- 
nical training of foreign trade union dele- 
gations, countries like Italy, where Commu- 
nist influence is still strong and menacing, 
should not be discarded or diminished, but 
should rather be expanded. 


RESOLUTION OF ANTILABOR LEGISLATION 


Whereas recent months have seen increas- 
ing attempts to deprive the American work- 
ers effective protection afforded them by 
their union; and 

Whereas the strength of American labor is 
the most solid and fruitful basis for the sta- 
bility and improvement of our free society; 
and 

Whereas America would be in danger of 
failing to meet the Communist totalitarian 
challenge, if its free-labor movement were 
weakened in its aspirations and actions 
aimed at improving the standards of living 
of our people: Be it 

Resolved, At the annual conference of the 
United Italian-American Labor Council, held 
on December 5, 1959, Hotel Statiler-Hilton, 
New York, to extend vigorous support to the 
AFL-CIO campaign against the old and new 
antilabor legislation, especially the Landrum- 
Griffin Act.° 
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RESOLUTION ON SoumarIry WITH THE STEEL- 
WORKERS 


The United Italian-American Labor Coun- 
cil, at its annual conference held on Decem- 
ber 5, 1959, Hotel Statler-Hilton, New York 
City— 

Expresses its fraternal solidarity to the 
United Steelworkers of America. We pro- 
test against the issuance of the Taft-Hartley 
injunction which serves only the interests of 
the biggest steel corporations and aims to 
force the workers to return to the plants; 

Warmly praises the decision taken by the 
AFL-CIO San Francisco convention to raise 
a solidarity fund for the steelworkers by 
having every union member contribute each 
month 1 hour’s pay; and 

Extends heartfelt wishes to the steelwork- 
ers and their valiant union for a just settle- 
menf. 


RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION 


Whereas from 1948 to January 1959, 64,000 
Italian relatives (sons, daughters, brothers 
and sisters) of American citizens had ap- 
plied to immigrate to the United States 
under the fourth quota; and 

Whereas these applicants, together with 
the members of their families, constitute a 
population of about 170,000; and 

Whereas Congress provided initial, very 
limited, relief by admitting under the fourth 
quota those relatives whose applications had 
been approved prior to December 31, 1953; 
and 


Whereas this limited congressional action 
thus leaves many thousands of families still 
divided: Be it 

Resolved, at this annual conference of the 
United Italian-American Labor Council, held 
on December 5, 1959, Hotel Statler-Hilton, 
New York, to urge the President of the 
United States to recommend, and to the 
Members of Congress to provide for, the ad- 
mission to the United States of those rela- 
tives of American citizens who shall have 
made their application for the fourth quota 
prior to January 31, 1959; and be it further 

Resolved, To urge the President of the 
United States to recommend and Congress 
to enact the following necessary and just 
revisions of our immigration laws: 

(a) To determine the number of immi- 
grants to be admitted into the United States 
under the first quota on the 1950 census and 
not on the 1920 census; 


(b) To distribute among the countries, 
members of NATO, the unused quota num- 
bers of the other European countries; and 

(c) To abolish, as damaging to the good 
name of American democracy, the quota 
system based on the national origin, and 
thus end the present discrimination against 
south European peoples. 





Foreign Policy and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
some of the NATO countries and others 
are now trying to encourage youth 
groups to better appreciate democracy 
and the fact that citizens from the va- 
rious walks of life in a democracy can- 
not afford the luxury of letting other 
people do all the thinking. In this 
this country, we have youth groups such 
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as the Young -Democratic Clubs of 
America which have been a training 
ground for democracy. Two thousand 
delegates gathered in Toledo, Ohio, at 
the 1959 national convention of the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America on 
November 17-20. These young men and 
women were legislators, party workers, 
college students, and citizens from va- 
rious occupations and professions who 
are interested in making democracy 
work, Among the resolutions they 
hammered out were those on national 
defense and foreign policy, both of which 
reflect the depth of their thinking and 
the extent of their work. 

Under unanimous consent I insert res- 
olutions on these subjects in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

ForEIGN PoLicy 


The need for achieving a just and lasting 
peace presents the greatest political and 
moral challenge confronting mankind today. 
We recognize that there can be no 
without the development of the rule of law 
on the world level, at least in the field of 
war prevention. We urge that a funda- 
mental objective of U.S. foreign policy be . 
the support and strengthening of the United 
Nations to make it capable of maintaining 
peace with justice under law. 

The opportunities for creative American 
leadership to meet the challenges of the 
nuclear and space age have been cravenly 
ignored by the present Republican adminis- 
tration. . 

Young Democrats welcome any concrete 
and enduring relaxation of international 
tensions. Recent exchanges of visits of some 
few top leaders, cultural interchanges, talk 
of friendship and peace and the apparent 
agreement by the Soviet Union not to at- 
tempt to take over West Berlin by force, are 
indications of progress toward peace. 

We see evidence of a new awareness and 
understanding of the international situation 
by the American people and a universal de- 
sire for a peaceful world community. 

The United States and the rest of the world 
is tired of war and armament races. Too 
long have precious national resources been 
poured out.in what appear to insatiable de- 
mands for more and more weapons. The 
time has come for a new bold approach to 
the settlement of international poroblems. 

The United States must take the initiative 
in proposing imaginative solutions. 

We believe that the solution lies in steps 
toward the development of a world organiza- 
tion to which the nations of the world would 
surrender their power to make war in return 
for the protection of international law en- 
acted by an internationally constituted legis~- 
lative body interpreted by an international 
court, and enforced by an international po- 
lice force. 

We recommend that the United States 
should submit without reservation to the 
jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice. Such action will represent a for- 
ward step toward the rule of law in the rela- 
tionships among nations. . 

We urge all possible steps, including revi- 
sion of its charter, to strengthen the peace- 
making powers of the United Nations. We 
support the objectives of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 52 and of similar resolutions in 
the House which favor the early holding of a 
conference to review the United Nations 
Charter and which request the executive 
branch to prepare U.S. proposals for such a 
conference. This study should concern it- 
self with such matters as realistic represen- 
tation in a strengthened United Nations. 

The survival of our Nation, of civilization 
and perhaps of the human race, depends 
upon the abolition of war. Only with the 
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removal of the perpetual threat of war can 
the way be opened for the constructive utili- 
zation of nuclear power and the conquest of 
the evils of poverty, undernourishment and 
disease. 

The recent decision of the administration 
to transfer nuclear weapons information and 
components to allied nations in Western 
Europe has greatly complicated the prob- 
lems of European security and increased the 
difficulty of achieving a workable agreement 
on disarmament. 

We call for a halt to further distribution 
of nuclear weapons components and tech- 
nology and urge that ultimate world dis- 
armament be the goal of U.S. foreign policy. 

We urge the U.S. Government to initiate 
studies and consultations to begin to move 
toward this goal, including studies of how 
the US. economy can be adapted to 
full peacetime production. The reduction 
in the defense share of the Federal budget 
that will result from reduction of armaments 
production must be compensated for by in- 
creased public and private production of 
consumer goods. To this end the United 
States should greatly accelerate its program 
to develop peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

We believe that it is not beyond hope that 
Communist nations can be persuaded to 
agree to limited disarmament extending to 
mass-destruction weapons. Cessation of 
manufacture and destruction of stockpiles 
of these weapons can be a first step toward 
eventual total disarmament. : 

We approve disarmament only if there is 
guaranteed effective inspection and controls 
under the auspices of the United Nations. 

We deplore any resumption of nuclear-test 
explosions. The price which future genera- 
tions will have to pay fof such tests is hor- 
rifying to contemplate. Our governmental 
leaders have attempted to justify nuclear 
tests in terms of national security. We are 
not convinced, in fact, we are appalled at 
the contradictory and incomplete informa- 
tion which we are given by the administra- 
tion. While keeping our eyes on the long- 
term goal, we must also turn attention to 
specific problems which confront us today. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT OF COLONIAL AREAS 


It should be a tenet of American foreign 
policy that we support the demand for self- 
government of those areas now under colonial 
rule. We favor phased programs for the 
transfer of power to native governments 
which include specific target dates for the 
granting of complete independence. 

No idea has greater force in the world 
today than the idea that men should have 
the right to determine for themselves the 
form of government under which they live. 
This idea has penetrated into the most re- 
mote regions of the earth and fires the im- 
agination of even the most primitive peoples. 
It is an idea for which the United States 
is in a large part responsible. Our Declara- 
tion of Independence, Wilson’s 14 points, and 
our voluntary granting of self-government 
to the Philippines have earned for us the 
reputation of a nation dedicated to the right 
of self-determination of all peoples. It is a 
good reputation, one which increases our 
influence in world affairs and one which 
should be judiciously preserved. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


We firmly believe that assistance to under- 
developed areas does not depend upon the 
action or inaction of the Soviet Union. 

In recent years this country has placed 
more emphasis on military pacts and trea- 
ties than on measures to promote the growth 
of that type of stable democratic society 
abroad which will remain in the free world, 
not because it has been coerced or bought, 
but because it is politically healthy and 
mature. Since political health and maturity 
are to a large degree dependent upon a de- 
gree of economic development which many 
countries and colonies of Africa, Asia, and 
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Latin America lack it is in our best interest 
as well as that of humanity to aid economic 
development in those areas. To be effective, 
such aid must not involve political ties or 
conditions; the best means of achieving 
this end is utilization of the machinery of 
the United Nations. By permitting the U.N. 
to dispose of U.S. farm surpluses, their dis- 


tribution is achieved in a manner least likely, 


to endanger price stability in other agricul- 
tural regions thus absolving the United 
States of charges of dumping. Although we 
favor channeling the major portion of Amer- 
ican contributions for economic development 
through the United Nations, we do not wish 
to preclude special unilateral programs such 
as American. aid to India, in special circum- 
stances where unilateral assistance is neces- 
sary for the strengthening of those nations 
which are making special contributions to 
the advancement of democratic forms of gov- 
ernment or those whose economic welfare is 
especially important to international stabil- 
ity. Private as well as public capital is 
necessary in the developmertt of underdevel- 
oped areas of the world. Vigilance must be 
maintained against the formation of cartels 
which exploit backwardness for private gain 
and exert undue and unhealthy influence on 
weak governments. 
TRADE 


We favor the progressive reduction of pro- 
tective tariffs on all commodities and manu- 
factured goods as a step in the direction of 
a truly free world market. We support 
U.S. membership in organizations dedicated 
to the expansion of world markets through 
reduction of artificial trade barriers. 

We believe that healfhy commerce among 
the nations contributes greatly to the pres- 


ervation of peace as well as to the prosperity . 


of all. We see no advantage in aiding for- 
eign nations to improve their economies if 
at the same time we deny them markets for 
the goods they produce. We look upon trade 
with the nations of the Communist block 
as an opportunity for lessening tension by 
steps toward mutual prosperity, and there- 
fore believe such trade should be increased. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


We welcome the beginning and initial 
success of the European Economic Commu- 
nity. We believe that one goal of American 
foreign policy should be to assist and en- 
courage the furtherance of the purposes of 
this community and, as soon as possible, its 
expansion to include more nations. 


NO MILITARY AID TO PERPETUATE DICTATORSHIPS 


We believe the United States should use all 
moral and economic pressure which will not 
damage the collective security of the free 
world to insure that U.S. military aid is not 
used to perpetuate the rule of dictators who 
govern without the consent of the people, 
and repress legitimate responsible opposition. 


AFRO-ASIAN-PACIFIC RIM INTERNATIONAL 
a CONFRRENCE 


We recommend that an international con- 
ference of young political leaders from the 
Pacific rim, Asia and Africa be hosted jointly 
by national organizations of Young Demo- 
crats and Young Republicans and held in 
Seattle during, or immediately prior or fol- 
lowing, the Century 21 Exposition, 1962; and 
that the conference be composed of delega- 
tions of young leaders representing major 
political bodies in the above-mentioned 
countries, consonant with security and im- 
migration regulations (although considera- 
tion might be given to inclusion of young 
leaders from the Communist nations and so- 
lution of the attendant problems of entry, 
and so forth, explored). 


NEAR EAST 


The Near East, with its crucial problems of 
Arab unrest, Soviet imperialism, and the con- 
flict between the State of Israel and its Arab 
neighbor remains a threat to world peace. 
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Arab unrest in most instances is an out- 
growth of poverty, malnutrition, and famine 
for the greater part of an exploding popu 
lation. We recommend that the United 


ministration, give all possible assistance to 
these Arab States. In this way, land and 
resources can be developed to provide the 
people with the food and wherewithal to 
fruitfully support themselves. 

We recommend that the United States and 
the United Nations take positive action to 
negotiate a peace treaty between the Arab 
States and Israel. We maintain that a set- 
tlement of the boundary questions, the refu- 
gee problems, and free access to the Suez 
Canal are prerequisites to the establishment 
and maintenance of a more stable a+t- 


to guarantee mutually the territorial in- 
tegrity of Israel and the Arab States upon 
the establishment of a peace treaty. 

We feel that as the Near Eastern nations 
resolve their lems, raise their living 
standards, and become active partners in the 
world marketplace, Soviet imperialism will, 
of itself, manifest a lesser pressure in this 
area. 

FAR EAST 


We believe that the only civilized way to 
solve international disputes is by negotiation 
through regularized diplomatic channels. — 
Because of the policies of the present ad- 
ministration such channels are not now 
available for use with China. We, therefore, 
eall for the opening of diplomatic negotia-— 
tions with China for the purpose of seeking 
solutions to the outstanding differences ex-~ 
isting between our two nations, including the 
settlement of the status of Formosa; for 
exploring the possibility of a worldwide in- 
spection system for disarmament and the 
control of nuclear testing; and for the be- 
ginning of mutual profitable trade and cul- 
tural interchange. 

AFRICAN INDEPENDENCE 


Africa’s desires for independence and self- 
government cannot be denied. Unfortu~- 


_Nately, the Republican administration has 


allowed the United States to become identi- 
fied with colonialism in Africa. We main- 
tain the majori of Americans are in 
sympathy with ican independence. 

America was founaed upon the concept of 
self-government—simple integrity dictates 
reaffirmation of the principle of freedom for 
all nations. Our Government must boldly 
support the cause of liberty and identify it- 
self with the peoples of Africa in their striv- 
ing for independence. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The present poor state of our national de- 
fense clearly demonstrates the ineptitude of 
the Eisenhower administration. ThesRepub- 
lican’s false economics in cutting Armed 
Forces’ appropriation have made us inca- 
pable of anything else than massive retalia- 
tion. As a result, any war must be a war of 
total annihalation. 

In addition recent Soviet scientific ad- 
varices have been notable in many fields nec< 
essary for national defense, while our efforts 
have been absorbed in wasteful competition 
among the branches of our Armed Forces 
and among private industry under Govern- 
ment contracts. It is doubtful that the 
United States now has sufficient scientific 
skill and finances to draw abreast of the 
Soviet Union in the near future. 

Perhaps the most serious, dangerous, 
subtle and insidious threat to our national 
defense (and to the Nation as a whole) 
derives from the distrust which the Eisen- 
hower administration has shown in the past 
and continues to show toward the public 
and the scientific community. The Repub- 
licans’ ridiculous and overbearing security 
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measures and their misrepresentation of 


from brink-to-brink. To counter this prob- 
lem more attention must be paid to our 


forces. 

3. The Federal Government adopt a coor- 
dinated program for research vital to na- 
tional defense removing the wasteful com- 
petition among branches of our Armed 
Forces and among the favored industries 
under contract to the Government, thereby 
more effectively utilizing our scientific tal- 
ent. 

4. Our Nation works closely with our fellow 
NATO members in scientific research and 
development. é 


5. The unnecessarily strict security regu-, 


lations imposed by the Elsenhower Admin- 
istration be relaxed. These restrictions have 
had the effect generally—especially in nu- 
clear research and development—of discour- 
aging competent men from seeking Govern- 
ment employment and have choked off vital 
channels of information upon which the 
scientific community relies. 

6. Great effort be expanded toward accom- 
Plishing basic research in the natural and 
social sciences and in mathematics to pro- 
vide a basis for future technical progress, 
Tealizing the inherent value which basic 
research 


possesses. 

7. An avoidance of the tragic misuse of 
valuable scientific personnel in the Armed 
Forces, by establishing a careful program for 
their utilization in_proper places. 

8. A military policy be established which 
promotes career soldiers, especially by 
attempting to permit as normal a family life 
@s possible. 





Education for a Free Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
25, 1959, President Truman was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the 89th convocation of 
the board of regents of the University of 
the State of New York. 

I commend to the attention of all his 
address, which follows: 

CONVOCATION ADDRESS BY Harry S. TRuMAN 

Thank you very much, His Exceliency, the 
Governor of the great State of New York, Mr. 
Chancellor of the University of the State of 
New York, the board of regents, and all these 
distinguished guests. 

You know that I am extremely sorry that 
my good friend and predecessor in the White 
House, the Honorable Herbert Hoover, could 
not be here tonight. He and I do not agree 
very much on anything politically, but we 
are the closest of friends. I think very highly 
of him and we enjoy an almost continuous 
correspondence on various subjects on which 
we can agree. 

This is a very wonderful educational set- 
up you have here in this great State of New 
York. I am very much intrigued with it 
and I think it would be a good thing if we 
had one like it in Missouri. Missouri has 
to be shown, you know. 

There is another thing I want to call to 
your attention. This is a wonderful band. 
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There is nothing I like any better than good 
band music. I listened very carefully to all 
the playing I heard here tonight and I didn’t 
hear a single sour note. I have pretty good 
ears. 
Now, with your indulgence, I am going to 
talk to you about the Presidency of the 
United States. I have had a little experience 
at it and I want to give you the results of 
some of my experiences and some of my 
studies on the subject. It is one of the most 
unusual, the most important, and the least 
understood constitutional offices in the his- 
tory of the world. Generally speaking, we 
have a pretty good idea of the nature and 
functions of the Supreme Court and of the 
Congress. Their words and acts are pre- 
served in official publications and official rec- 
ords, but there is no single publication that 
preserves the utterances and acts of the 
Presidents. Many of them can be found -_ 
inadequately reported in the newspaper files. 
The sauna papers of the President, 


which are the best record of the functioning ° 


of the office, hate often been scattered and 
destroyed. I am trying to correct this con~ 
dition by encouraging an official and current 
publication of all the public utterances of 
the President, just as the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp reports all of the public acts in the 
Congress, and by establishing firmly the 
precedent set by Franklin D. Roosevelt that 
the papers of the President should be pre- 
served as the property of the Nation. 

Do you know that Millard Fillmore’s son, 
who was a native of this great State of New 
York, deliberately burned all his father’s 
papers and that Robert Lincoln burned more 
than half the papers. of his father? The 
papers of other Presftients have been scat- 
tered from one end of this country to the 
other. Princeton University is spending 
$250,000 to get Jefferson’s papers back to- 
gether. 

To this end, I have built a library in In- 
dependence in which I have placed all my 
papers for research and study by all quali- 
fied students. There are about 4 million of 
those documents. On dedication day last 
July the building and its contents were 
turned over to the National Government 
and when all my papers have been properly 
sorted, I hope that some of you will come 
to Independence and work in this library. 

President Hoover has built a library at Palo 
Alto, Calif., which contains all of his papers. 


.President Roosevelt’s are at Hyde Park where 


they are being properly indexed under the 
supervision of the National Archives. 

When my library was being dedicated, I 
invited Mr. Hoover, Mrs. Roosevelt, the lead- 
ers of the minority and the majority in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate, 
other Senators and Congressmen and half 
a dozen Governors, and I was up against it. 
I did not know what was going to happen 
with all those people there, They are the 
topnotch people of their political parties 
and of the country. My chief of protocol 
took it upon himself to go to Europe. I 
wrote to Mrs. Edith Helm, who had been sec- 
retary to Mrs. Truman and Mrs. Roosevelt 
and to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and said I 
would be happy if she would come out and 
help me as chief of protocol for that day. 
She wrote me: “I am 82 years old. It gets 
even hotter in Missouri than in Illinois. Be- 
sides, I don’t see why you are so interested 
in protocol now. You never paid any atten- 
tion to it when you were in office.” 

You know, Mrs. Truman was very pleased 
with Mrs. Helm's rebuttal. I want to tell 
you something. When the President is in 
the White House, he sets the protocol. No 
matter what'he does, that is protocol. 

The first three articles of the Constitution 
outline the three branches of the Govern- 
ment of this great Nation. Article I sets 
up the legislative branch of our Government 
and gives that branch certain powers and 
duties. Article II sets up the executive 
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branch and gives it executive powers and 
duties. Article III sets up the courts and 
creates a Chief Justice. He is not Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. He is Chief 
Justice of the United States and he has su- 
pervision over all the courts of the United 
States. It gives that great Court and all the 
rest of the courts—Federal courts—certain 
powers and duties. 

The Founding Fathers outlined the Presi- 
dency in article II of the Constitution, but 
they left a good meany details rather vague. 
The office of the Chief Executive has grown 
with the progress of our Republic. It has 
given our Nation a means of meeting our 
greatest emergencies, and today it is one of 
the most important factors in determining 
whether or not we provide leadership for the 
free world, leadership for the Western Hemi- 
sphere and leadership for the people of the 
United States. 

If you take the powers of the President as 
enumerated in article II and the duties that 
have been given to the President by the 
growth of our country, you will conclude 
that the President has the most difficult job 
in history. It is also the most honorable 
and powerful office in the history of the 
world and one of which every American 
should be proud, because the President is 
given his position by the voice of the people. 
No dictator in history ever rose to a position 
of such power and influence as this chose 
spokesman of a free electorate. : 

The President’s job is really six jobs. You 
must bear one in mind that, as a for- 
mer President of the United States, my sym- 
pathies are always with the man who holds 
these jobs in the White House. I may not 
agree with him politically, but he still has 
my sympathy, because I know exactly what 
he is up against. 

I am going to enumerate the President’s 
duties. One of the first jobs the President 
has—and this is the one that is enumerated 
first in article II of the Constitution—is to 
take care. that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cuted. He takes an oath that he will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution of the 
United States and enforce the laws Of this 
great Government of ours. You know that 
every officer in the United States takes that 
oath to support and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I have taken it 
about 40 times, and it impresses me and 
did impress me just as much the last time 
as it did the first, because it is equally awe- 
some to have that responsibility in the 
smallest political job as it is to have it in the 
greatest political job in the history of .the 
world. 

The next duty of the President. is to be 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. 
He appoints and commissions officers in the 
Army, Nayy, and Air Force. He has complete 
authority over the Armed Forces of the 
United States. He can place admirals and 
generals in command, and when it is neces- 
sary, he can take them out, too. 

Sometimes, I am sorry to say, that is nec- 
essary. This is a very great responsibility 
and one that has to be considered very, very 
carefully. 

The third job I would like to think about 
and would like you to think about, too, is 
the President’s role in foreign affairs. He is 
the foreign policymaker of this Nation. The 
Constitution says that he shall appoint am- 
bassadors, .with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and receive ambassadors and 
ministers from foreign governments. Few 
of us fully appreciate what this means. 
Our ambassadors are the personal agents of 
the President, his eyes and ears abroad. 
The ambassadors of other cdéuntries cannot 
operate here unless they are approved by the 
President. The President recognizes foreign 
countries diplomatically and this is a great 
power and responsibility. 

In times past, it used to be customary for 
an ambassador to be ushered in to the Presi- 
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dent, and he would stand up with great 
formality and read along speech. The Pres- 
ident would have to sit and listen to it and 
then have to read his own speech. Now, 
when an ambassador is introduced formally 
to the President, he hands the President his 
speech, the President hands him his, and 
they get up and part company. 

The President is our foreign policymaker, 
also, because he negotiates treaties. The 
Constitution says that he shall have the 
power to make treaties by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. In the days 
when the Constitution was young, George 
Washington tried to carry out the provisions 
by going personally to_the Senate with a 
proposed treaty to get their advice and con- 
sent during his negotiations. The Senate 
said they couldn’t act on things that way. 
They would have to appoint a committee. 
The committee would have to report back. 
They would have to have a lot of hearings 
and they couldn’t work properly with the 
President sitting there wtih them. At this, 
George got pretty indignant, and he made 
some very salty remarks, which I cannot 
quote here. So, ever since, the President 
has negotiated the treaty first and then sub- 
mitted it to the Senate for approval, but he 
can make executive agreements wth for- 
eign countries and send special representa- 
tives without consulting anybody. Presi- 
dents have always done these things wh2n 
needed. 

Turning again to the Constitution, the 
President's next job is his legislative respon- 
sibility. The Constitution says that he shall 
from time to time give Congress information 
on the state of the Union and recommend 
measures for their consideration. Of course, 
he must approve these laws before they can 
become effective, unless the Congress can 
muster a two-thirds vote after his veto. I 
have had that done to me a time or two. 

The Constitution has written the Presi- 
dent in as a vital part of the legislative 
process and he is not supposed to stand by 
and-be a “yes man” for the Congress. He 
must fight for his legislative program and 
if he doesn't, de doesn’t get one. 

The fifth job of the President is the one 
from which I got the greatest kick. The 
President is the head. of his political party. 
You won’t find this job mentioned in the 
Constitution. Political party leadership was 
the last thing the Constitution contemplated. 
The Founding Fathers did not intend the 
election of the President to be mixed up in 
the hurly-burly of politics, but our two- 
party system, as it developed, changed all 
this. The electoral college became a formal- 
ity and the President has come to be elected 
by the whole people. As a result, the Presi- 
dent has emerged as the man who leads his 
party to political victory and who is expected 
to set the policies of his party for the future. 

The President must try to convince the 
people that his party can run the National 
Government better than the opposition, but 
at the same time, he must never forget his 
responsibilities to all the people in the Na- 
tion, regardless of party. He must also think 
of the welfare of the Nation as a whole. 

The President and the Vice President are 
the only officers elected from the United 
States at large. As I have said, the President 
is the only lobbyist in Washington who looks 
after the interests of about 150 million peo- 
ple. The other 15 or 20 million are able to 
hire people to go to Washington to present 
their claims to the Congress on any subject 
they choose. That .is lobbying, a perfectly 
legitimate function and an exericse of the 
right of petition, but there are 150 million 
people who don’t have any lobbyists. It is 
the business of the President to find out 
what is good for those 150 million people 
and to act as the principal lobbyist in the 
Nation for their welfare and benefit. When 
a@ President does that, he usually has a suc- 
cessful administration. 
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I have had a lot of experience on this 
subject; I know something about it and the 
first job of lobbying I ever did outside the 
White House was not long ago when I went 
to the Congress and got them to pass a bill 
for the indexing and microfilming of all the 
Presidential papers in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The President cannot carry out his job 
without a lot of opposition. The Constitu- 
tion makes the executive and legislative sep- 
arate and independent branches of the Gov- 
ernment, and, as a result, there is a certain 
amount of conflict built into the Constitu- 
tion. The separation of powers was not de- 
vised to promote efficiency in government; 
it was devised to prevent absolutism and dic- 
tatorship. That is the most important state- 
ment I am going to make tonight. This 
division of powers was established for the 
purpose of keeping the Government out of 
the hands of a dictator. So, a certain degree 
of struggle between the President and the 
Congress is natural. 

It is the duty of the President to see that 
the powers of the Presidency are not in- 
fringed upon. Some elements in Congress 
are always trying to legislate him out of 
office. To them, it is a legislative govern- 
ment, which is not what the Constitution 
provides for. 

I think the Constitution is the greatest 
document of government that has ever been 
written. You can read it every day and you 
always will find something new in it. It 
took the Supreme Court 150 years to find a 
certain word in the Constitution—that word 
was “welfare.” 

The President is the social head of the 
Nation. That is a.great thing and all the 
stuffed-shirt socialite people like it very 
much. They think it is the finest thing in 
the world to be able to meet princes and 
dukes and kings and queens. Of course, 
when distinguished guests of that kind come 
to the United States, the President is their 
host. It is a vital part of our international 
relationships, but you ought to see the pull- 
ing and hauling, when a state dinner is 
given, by all of the people who want to sit 
close to one of*these dignitaries. The Presi- 
dent gives five or six state dinners at the 
White House and several large receptions, 
and if you think it is a lot of fun to stand 
in line and shake hands with 2,700 people 
whose names you can’t even understand 
when they are pronounced, IT wish you would 
try it. 

wat diplomatic receptions, the wife of the 
President has a tremendous burden. The 
last year we were in the White House, Mrs. 
Truman shook hands with 50,000 people by 
count. I shook hands with 25,000 and dodged 
the rest. There are receptions for organiza- 
tions, the D.A.R., the Colonial Dames, the 
Boy Scouts, and Girl Scouts, and everything 
else. Mrs. uman would stand in line as 
long as she could and then one of the Cabinet 
ladies would spell her for a while. The social 
end of the President’s office is a necessary job 
and a very important one. 

I have enumerated the six full-time jobs 
that one man has to fill and there isn’t any 
way under the Constitution that he can avoid 
them. He must dothem. When they aren’t 
done, it is too bad for the country. There is 
only one way to do these jobs, and that is to 
keep everlastingly at them and to give them 
as much time as possible out of 24 hours. 
I used to get up at 5 o’clock in the morning, 
read all the papers, take a walk and go to 
the White House office. I would have a ses- 
sion with the staff, and with organizations 
that had dates with the President, and then 
at 1 o’clock would start the same thing over 
again. You never get enough time to do 
everything. I used to wish there were 48 
hours in the day and 8 days in the week. 

There have been Presidents who have been 
working Presidents and there have been 
Presidents who did not appreciate their re- 
sponsibilities. Washington was Commander 
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in Chief of the Colonial Armies and he was 
the Presiding Officer of the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787. As the first President, 
he established the Government of the United 
States. He had his troubles with Congress. 
He was abused in the press of 
that day, as all great Presidents have been. 
If you think some of our later Presidents 
have been roundly abused, you ought to go 
down to the Library of Congress and see what. 
the newspapers had to say about George 
while he was in the White House. 

Washington was followed by a New Eng- 
land reactionary, John Adams, who claimed 
special privilege for a part of the people. 
He left the White House at midnight rather 
than speak to the next President, Thomas 
Jefferson. Before their deaths, however, they 
became great friends. They both died on 
the same Fourth of July, and as Jefferson lay 
dying, Adams’ last words were: “The country 
is safe, Jefferson still survives.” Jefferson 
was a real Democrat, although just as much 
as aristocrat as Adams. Thomas Jefferson 
explored the Northwest with Lewis and Clark 
and set a precedent for the exploration of 
other territories. He was bitterly attacked 
in the press which called him both an atheist 
and a traitor. 

‘He was followed by Madison, James Mon- 
roe and John Quincy Adems, and then came 
Andrew Jackson. Jackson moved the money 
capital from Philadelphia to Washington and 
released the of old man Biddle 
from the throats of the people. You ought 
to read what the had to say about 
Jackson. He was followed by William Henry 
Harrison and John Tyler. John Tyler's 
brother was my great-grandmother’s father. 

Then came James K. Polk, who bought all 
the Southwest from Mexico and paid the 
same price as Jefferson had paid for 
Louisiana—$15 million. At the time, it 
wasn’t worth a cent. If I said that in Los 
Angeles, they would throw me in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Polk was followed by a professional soldier, 
Zachary Taylor, whose daughter rried 
Jefferson Davis. When Taylor died office, 
he was succeeded by Fillmore, who, in turn, 
was followed by Franklin Pierce and 
Buchanan, all easygoing Presidents. 

Then came Abraham Lincoln, who, by 
making the Constitution fit the emergency, 
saved the Union and really established the, 
United States of America as a growing con- 
cern and as a great Nation. 

Some people are impatient with the United 
Nations and wonder how in the world they 
are going to get it to work. It took 80 years 
for the U.S. Government to become firmly 
established and we had to whip ‘ourselves 
to do it. 

Lincoln was followed by Andrew Johnson, 
U.S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes, James Gar- 
field and Chester Arthur. I could dwell on 
each of these men, but that is not my objec- 
tive. I will tell you one story about Chester 
Arthur. He was a very fine-looking man 
and wore striped pants and a swallowtai! 
coat. The White House had been furnished 
in the time of.Jefferson and Monroe and 
John Quincy Adams with some very beautiful 
furniture—antiques that would be invalu- 
able today. Arthur loaded it all into nine 
vans, had a sale and then bought some Vic- 
torian furniture. 

Grover Cleveland, a native of this great 
State, was the next President. He estab- 


‘ lished a two-party system and made it 


strong. After Ben Harrison, Cleveland was 
elected again, but he was not the same 
Grover Cleveland. William McKinley, who 
followed, was succeeded by Theodore Roose- 
velt, who undertook certain reforms and, 
because of his policies, was finally disowned 
by his own party. : 

William Howard Taft was a kindly, easy- 
going man, who was followed by one of the 
greatest of the great Presidents, Woodrow 
Wilson. 





Wilson was forced into the First Wcrid War. 
He not only recognized world history in the 
making, but he realized the effect it would 
have on the United States. 

Wilson was followed by three more Presi- 
dents and then came the election of Frank- 
iln D. Roosevelt brought on as a result of 
the great depression. He was a great man. 
He and Winston Churchill organized a free 
world and won the war that saved it. The 
United Nations was established. The great 
Roosevelt. was followed by me and the pres- 
ent occupant of the White House. 

I am anxious for all of you young men 
and womren to become curious about your 
country and the world, and to follow through 
to keep this the greatest republic in the 
world. It is up to you youngsters. It is up 
to you now to make this Republic what the 
Founding Fathers wanted it to be, and you 
eannot do it unless you study the history of 
the United States and the world. 

Our great Presidents were followed by 
other Presidents who were not so great. The 
history of the United States, in the light of 
the Presidency, is one of the most interesting 
things you can come across. Then, when you 
begin with the things and the deeds that 
happened all during the period since this 
Republic was founded, you will find some- 
thing that will make you the proudest per- 
son in the world, that will make each one 
of you youngsters go right ahead and carry 
the Republic on as it should be, because you 
have the greatest government the sun has 
ever shone upon. I am proud to have been 


@ part of it. 





Resolutions of the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
2,000 delegates assembled at the na- 
tional convention of Young Democratic 
Clubs of America in Toledo, Ohio, last 
November 17 through 20, divided into 
subcommittees and worked very hard 
upon producing resolutions reflecting the 
majority thinking of the members of the 
organizaiton. ‘The product of their long 
hours of work in the fields of economic 
policy, conservation, and natural re- 
sources and social legislation is an exam- 
pie of the kind of thinking young people 
in America today are capable of. 

As chairman of the convention I wit- 
nessed the work, and so that others may 
see the product of their labor, under 
unanimous consent I include the resolu- 
tions on this subject in the ConcGrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, as follows: 


EcoNnoMIc PoLicy 
BUDGET 





Capital investments by the Federal Govern- 
ment in fields such as power, reclamation, 
conservation, navigation, and irrigation are 
not handled systematically in the Federal 
budget but are lumped with budget funds 
for paper clips, stationery, and other cur- 
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rent operating expenditures. Consequently, 
many so-called economy drives in Congress 
have ill-advisedly cut or abolished capital 
investment programs under the false impres- 
sion that such cuts would result in economy. 
This confusion is caused by the failure of 
the Federal Government to dist be- 
tween capital investments (proper develop- 
ment of our national assets) and current 
operation expenditures. 

We strongly endorse legislation for the 
establishment of a Federal capital budget 
which provides for a distinction between 
capital assets and current operating expendi- 
tures in the Federal budget. 


BUDGET POLICY 


A balanced Federal budget in a time of 
national prosperity is a fine ideal, however, 
it must not become a shibboleth to be fol- 
lowed blindly nor an idol to be worshipped 
to the exclusion of greater national needs. 

We must always first measure what ex- 
penditures are necessary to national sur- 
vival in the defense and foreign aid field, 
and for national well-being and growth in 
such domestic fields as housing, education, 
conservation, sceince, and health—rather 
than just using an arbitrary dollar figure or 
last year’s budget or 5 percent under last 
year’s budget. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
believes we must elect a Democratic adminis- 
tration in 1960 in order to change the near- 
sighted policies of the present administra- 
tion. 

INTEREST RATES 


It is a well-recognized fact, even admitted 
by many prominent leaders of the present ad- 
ministration, that the Soviet Union is not 
only far ahead of us in the missile and space 
race, but perhaps even more serious, has been 
able to achieve a rate of economic expansion 
of about 9 percent per year compared to our 
laggard rate of about 2 percent per year dur- 
ing the recent years of Republican adminis- 
tration. 

The Eisenhower administration took to 
Washington in 1953 the Wall Street economic 
philosophy of-tight money, and this policy 
will be continued by any succeeding Repub- 
lican adminsitration. This policy has been 
one of the chief causes of the failure of our 
economy to expand and our people to prosper 
sufficiently during the last 7 years; it has 
caused an increase in Federal taxes because 
of almost doubling the national debt serv- 
ice; and it has contributed substantially to 
inflation and everyone’s cost of living. It 
has particularly hampered homeowners and 
small business. The Young Democrats of 
America go on record as declaring that it is 
necessary that the tight-money policy be 
reversed, and that the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Federal Reserve Board work to- 
gether to see that money rates and credit 
expansion serve the needs of an expanding 
population so that our production will return 
to at least a 5-percent annual growth rate 
and that this Nation may prosper at all levels 
and have the strength to remain free. 


CONSERVATION AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


We believe that the Nation’s foremost task 
is to develop and protect our human re- 
sources. To do this we must manage our 
bountiful natural resources in such a manner 
that future generations yet unborn can say 
of their ancestors, “In the last half of the 
20th century those responsible for formulat- 
ing our resource policy—left our forests, 
rivers, and lakes in better condition than they 
found them—to them we owe our bountiful 
heritage.” 

We define conservation as the wisest use 
of natural resources for the greatest good 
for the greatest number of people forever. 

The land and water resources in the public 
domain are part of the commonwealth. As 
owner, the public has the right to expect 
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the wise use of these resources for the crea- 
tion of new job opportunities, consistent 
with our goals of conservation. 

The general welfare of the American peo- 
ple demands that the Federal Government 
follow wise policies of stewardship of our 
natural resources. We believe in the delib- 
erate development of all our resources for 
the maximum public use. We oppose the 
Republican administration’s policies of ac- 
cidental and wasteful development pri- 
marily for the benefit of special economic 
interests. 

We urge that the administration of the 
various resource agencies be returned to the 
professionals in these fields by replacing 
present incompent political appointees. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The taxpayers of the United States have 
invested many billions of dollars in the ac- 
tivities of the atomic age. The fruits of 
this investment belong to the American peo- 
ple. The Republican administration desires 
to take these fruits away and to give them 
to special interests for private profit. 

We believe that, the fruits of the public 
investment in the atomic era must go to the 
entire public. Therefore, we support the 
following: Public ownership of all atomic 
power generation plants, and adequate Fed- 
eral control and protection against the haz- 
ards of radiation. 

We call for an international investigation 
of the effects of radiation on ocean life and 
the human race with a view toward nego- 
tiating international treaties to protect 
against threats from the sinking of nuclear- 
powered vessels and the dumping of radio- 
active wastes. We urge a similar policy with 
regard to nuclear-powered aircraft to pro- 
tect the human race against radiations from 
accidents to nuclear-powered airplanes. 


ENERGY 


We believe it essential for an expanding 
economy that we develop a positive program 
of continued development of all our energy 
resources and that the costs of Federal Gov- 
ernment participation be allocated in the 
Federal budget as capital assets rather than 
as current expenditures. 

In order to allow for development of the 
full potential of each region in the United 
States and to avoid artificial rate decisions 
influencing the location of industry we sup- 
port a federally owned national and regional 
grid system for the transmission of electric 
energy. 

We urge the encouragement of commer- 
cial development of the vast oil shale re- 
serves of this Nation. 

We firmly support legislation to establish 
effective regulation of price and sales of all 
natural gas sales as well as location of trans- 
mission pipelines. 

We firmly believe that import controls on 
oil should be relaxed to allow the U.S. con- 
sumer the advantages of low cost Canadian 
and Latin American oil supplies. 


WATER 


We believe that the control and the bene- 
fits of the rivers of the United States belong 
to all of the people. We oppose the dis- 
credited partnership and multi-agency pro- 
grams of this administration for river de- 
velopment. 

The management of a river and a4 river 
basin is one problem. We believe that the 
greatest benefit to the most people (from 
the standpoint of development of natural 
resources, needed power, and irrigation wa- 
ter; the preservation of natural beauty of 
wilderness areas, recreational areas, and fish- 
ing areas) is realized in the comprehensive 
planning and Federal development of entire 
river basins. 

We support sound measures for Federal 
multipurpose development of the power and 
water potentials of the Columbia River Basin, 
Central Valley of California, Upper Columbia 
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Basin, Missouri Valley, and the Colorado 
River,.and other river basins. 

We specifically urge the Democratic Party 
in the Congress to support an amendment 
to the Federal Power Commission Act to in- 
sure that the FPC grant licenses for con- 
struction of dams which provide only for 
maximum full development. 

We urge the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources and urge that the 
civil functions of the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers be transferred to that department. 

We believe that a thorough investigation 
is needed of the reemergence of the dominat- 
ing economic power of electric utilities and 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission’s 
inexcusable assistance to mergers in the pub- 
lic utility field. We also call for legislation 
to curb the outrageous abuse of millions of 
doliars of ratepayers’ money spent to in- 
fluence the American public by the private 
utilities of this country. Their attacks upon 
public power have been dishonest and ir- 
responsible. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION 


The demands upon our recreational re- 
sources are accelerating and will continue to 
do so with the increase of population growth, 
the increase in leisure time and the increase 
in personal income. 

We favor an increased systematic develop- 
ment and expansion of natural and State 
parks, campsites and lakes and streams for 
recreational purposes. 

We urge increased appropriations for the 
maintenance of existing facilities, particu- 
larly for National forests and State parks. 

We urge continuation of the program to 
develop and expand park and camping fa- 
cilities for all Americans and to protect all 
recreational areas by means of a national 
antilitter policy. 

We favor legislation to create an adequate 
national wilderness preservation program. 

We urge the adoption of legislation to 
establish a Youth Conservation Corps. 


POLLUTION 


Water and air pollution are primarily an 
interstate and Federal problem. We there- 
fore urge the adoption of legislation estab- 
lishing Federal regulations to protect our air 
and rivers of pollution. We urge Federal 
regulations to regulate pollution from ex- 
hausts of motor vehicles. 

We urge the Congress to provide a national 
policy of regulation of artificial weather con- 
trol and cloud seeding. 


FORESTRY AND TIMBER 


We endorse the Forest Service recommen- 
dation for doubling our timber and pulp and 
other forest products output by the year 
2000 by means of long-range programing of 
increased forest acreage, more effective use 
of forestlands, construction of forest roads 
and increased efforts to control forest insects, 
disease, poisonous weeds and fires. We favor 
the reinvestment of the Federal share of our 
Forest Service earnings for the purpose of 
increasing forest production. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE 


We urge immediate action by the Congress 
to provide much larger funds for research 
and programs to sustain and enlarge anadro- 
mous fish runs in our rivers and in the ocean. 

We favor a policy of providing access to the 
public of all streams, banks, lakesides, and 
river courses for the purpose of fishing and 
other recreation on public as well as private 
land. We believe land bordering interstate 
waterways and their tributaries should be 
public rights of way, in the same manner as 
the waterways. 

RECLAMATION 


We urge the preservation of the anti- 
monopoly provisions of the reclamation law, 
We believe in the preference of public 
agencies for power distribution and the 160- 
We oppose piecemeal un- 


acre limitation. 
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dermining of these protections by such de- 
vices as special bills exempting particular 
projects. 

MINERALS 

We believe that a healthy American min- 
ing industry is essential to the welfare and 
safety of the American people. 

We condemn the policies of the Eisenhower 
administration which contributed to a de- 
terioration of our domestic mining industry. 
Our mineral reserves are stockpiles and 
should be maintained upon at least a mini- 
mum standby basis. 

At the same time we urge the Congress to 
develop policies to allow the American econ- 
omy to utilize more widely the more eco- 
nomic mineral deposits of undeveloped 
countries which is consistent with our poli- 
cies of assisting these countries toward full 
economic development. 


MAPPING 


We urge a program of confbined Federal 
and State aid to procure new topographical 
maps of the United States for evaluation of 
forest reserve, water resource and soil con- 
servation problems. 


RESOURCE EVALUATION 

We urge an evaluation of the resources of 
the free world toward the long-range devel- 
opment of marketing, production, and dis- 
tribution programs between our Government 
and our major resource industries and the 
governments and major resource industries 
of the free world. 


Socrat LEGISLATION 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


The aged, persons unable to work because 
of illness or injury, widows, and minor chil- 
dren must be provided with adequate in- 
come in maintain their dignity as human 
beings, their health, and their opportunity 
to happiness and comfort. Such basic hu- 
man requirements can only be provided 
through a program of private and public 
insurance. As social security programs are 
@ proper and necessary function of govern- 
ment, we strongly urge that the Congress 
greatly expand the scope and increase the 
benefits of the social security programs. 

HEALTH 


We urge the adoption-of a program of hos- 
pital and medical benefits for our senior 
citizens on social security covering all ill- 
nesses including mental illness with the cost 
to be met by Federal funds. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


We urge an increase in national expendi- 
ture for medical research with particular 
attention to preventive medicine. Federal, 
State, and private funds should be made 
available to greatly expand medical training 
facilities of all types. 


PURE FOODS AND DRUGS 


We urge an immediate expansion of the 
investigative personnel of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, so that the 
present pure foods and drugs laws may be 
enforced as they were intended to be. We 
further strongly urge a strengthening of 
these laws. . 

HOUSING 

In the face of the reactionary Presidential 
vetos of the first two housing bills and the 
resulting passage of the greatly weakened 
housing bill, we reaffirm our belief that the 
Democratic Party must continue its fight for 
a@ meaningful housing program. A compre- 
hensive program must include Federal aid to 
local governmental units for urban renewal, 
low-cost housing, industrial development 
and unified city planning and development. 

We further favor legislative action 
designed to provide long-term low interest 
rate mortgage money for the construction of 
new private housing units. 
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REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

Proportionate representation in govern- 
ment is a fundamental requisite for main- 
taining a free, democratic government. To- 
day, widespread inequality exists in State 
legislatures and the of the United 
States. This situation is brought about by 
a@ lack of the reapportionment process and 
the basis used for apportioning legislative 
bodies. We urge young Democrats through- 
out the Nation to work toward solutions of 
this basic problem which threatens our 
democratic form of government. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION 


In order to encourage young Democrats to 
enter into and discuss national political 
issues, the Young Demo¢rats of America urge 
the Democratic National Committee to em- 
ploy young Democrats as ushers, doormen, 
etc., for the Democratic National Convention 
to be held at Los Angeles in 1960. 


CONVENTION HOSPITALITY 


Whereas the Lucas County Young Demo- 
crats and the Ohio League of Young Demo- 
crats have expended tremendous energy in 
planning, organizing, and executing this 11th 
biennial convention of the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America; and 

Whereas this convention has been the 


_most successful in the history of the Young 


Democrats: Now, therefore, we commend the 
Young Democrats of Ohio for their unselfish 
efforts in making our stay in Toledo a mem- 
orable one. 


THANKS TO CHAIRMEN 


Whereas Congressman Ep EpMONDSON and 
Congressman Neat Smirn, by their excellent 
chairmanship of this convention, have con- 
tributed materially to the success of this 
convention; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America thank Ep- 
MONDSON and Congressman SmirH and wish 
them the greatest success in their political 
_careers, which are a credit to the Democratic 
“Party and to themselves. 





Save-Our Shorelines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ar- 
ticle appearing in the September 1959 
issue of Outdoor America under the by- 
line of Mr. J. W. Penfold, a distinguished 
conservationist and officer of the Izadk 
Walton League. 

The article sets forth in plain terms 
why the Congress must enact during this 
session the save our shorelines bill spon- 
sored by a number of us here in Con- 
gress. 

Failure to do so may witness an irre- 
placeable natural resource and an irre- 
placeable part of America’s heritage de- 
veloped for other purposes and loss to 
our future generations without hope of 
recovery. 

The article referred to follows: 

Save Ovum SHORELINES 
(By J. W. Penfold) 

“The last 5 miles of undeveloped beach 

between Miami and Daytona” reads an ad 
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in the Wall Street Journal, “$1 million 
down—the balance on easy terms.”’ 

“tional Steel Co. Let’s Contract for $100 
Mullion Steel Mill on Indiana Dunes,” is a 
recent eye-catching headline. “Area had 
been sought for public park.” 

And a few random samples from the news: 

Reports show attendance at national and 
State park areas up 14 percent above last 
year’s record high. 

A Pennsylvania park developed to handle 
5,000 people was swamped with 250,000 over 
the July 4 weekend. 

“As a result of action to abolish the State 
park strip along the Overseas Highway,” 
comes another plaint, “before very long there 
won't be one spot along the 100 miles of 
Florida Keys where @ fisherman can launch 
his boat without paying tribute to some 
developer.” 

Items bearing the same message, in endless 
variation, can be found in the press almost 
every day, in almost every section of the 
country which boasts of ocean or lake shore 
frontage. In the aggregate they—both the 
number and urgency of the cases of local 
crisis—add up to a frightening conclusion: 
our shorelines are vanishing in a tidal wave 
of urban sprawl. 

Demand for water frontage—acute almost 
everywhere—has reached a peak in Florida, 
where bulkhead, dredge, and fill replace the 
natural shorelines with barren canals, boat 
slips,-and the stench of stagnant water. 
That such improvements may destroy the 
breeding and nursery grounds for important 
commercial and sport fishes and obliterate 
winter feeding areas of hard-pressed water- 
fowl populations disturb the developers not 
one whit. 

Nor will the trend be reversed. The pres- 
sures on our shorelines arise naturally from 
growth. But the need for wise development 
is snatched as a shield by the fast buck op- 
erators. And thoughtful Americans thus 
must seek means whereby the public values 
may survive in a trend which refiects bur- 
geoning populations, improved standard of 
living, and a yen for the outdoors. 

There can be but one answer and it’s not 
@ new one in any sense. The Indiana Dunes 
presents the classic case: 

Over 40 years ago Stephen Mather, first 
National Park Service chief; urged that the 
30 miles of Indiana Dunes along the Lake 
Michigan shoreline be designated for pres- 
ervation in the National Park System. He 
foretold that except as it was so, it would 
be lost to the public in the years to come. 

In the early 1950's, the Izaak Walton 
League's Indiana Division tried to set aside 
the dwindling Dunes, preferably as a State 
park, but found little support from a still- 
apathetic public. 

Today conservationists, faced with over- 
whelming odds, are attempting to save the 
last 4-mile stretch not already lost to in- 
dustry and city growth. We are apparently 
too late to save it all; a steel mill is under 
construction; the beach and Dunes area— 
which could serve recreation needs of the 
new mill's workers, their families and count- 
less other new residents—has now been 
whittled down to 2 miles. 

Just 2 miles. Not much—but doubly 
valuable because of it. Perhaps this small 
remaining fraction of what was once a 
glorious public potential can be salvaged if 
public officials display the vision the situa- 
tion demands. 

There are, fortunately, men of good will 
who are determined that the sad tale of 
Indiana’s Dunes will not be repeated again 
and again throughout the country. 

Within the past few months the admin- 
istration sent to Congress a rather sharply 
reduced version of a bill to do something 
about our fast-vanishing shoreline. It 
would provide authority for the Secretary 
of Interior to establish three national shore- 
line recreation areas not to exceed 100,000 
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acres in total, and an authorization to spend 
up to $15 millions for the acquisition of 
lands. The areas to be selected were not 
named. 

Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER (Oregon) 
demonstrated bipartisan recognition of the 
problem by introducing the measure at the 
administration’s request. Senator GORDON 
ALLOTT (Colorado) cosponsored it. 

This bill (S. 2010) was so patently inade- 
quate, however, that key Members of Con- 
gress who had given the problem thorough 
study appraised it as hardly a start on the 
task of preserving examples of superlative 
shoreline for the public. 

Senator James E. Murray of Montana, 
chairman of the powerful Interior Commit- 
tee, Senators CLINTON P. ANDERSON (New 
Mexico), Paut H. Dovucias, Illinois’ deter- 
mined fighter for the Indiana Dunes, and 
NEUBERGER joined forces to prepare a broader, 
more comprehensive bill. Introduced on 
July 29 as S. 2460, Senators Moss (Utah), 
Kerauver (Tennessee), MANSFIELD (Mon- 
tana), RANDOLPH (West Virginia), LANGER 
(North Dakota), McNamara (Michigan), 
GRUENING (Alaska), Hart (Michigan), Mc- 
CarTHY (Minnesota), Greew (Rhode Island), 
ENGLE (California), Brete (Texas), Byrrp 
(West Virginia), and Munor (South Da- 
kota), joined as cosponsors. 

At almost the same time JoHN DINGELL 
(Michigan), Lee Mercatr (Montana) and 
Joun Sartor (Pennsylvania), were intro- 
ducing similar bills (H.R. 8445, 8449 and 
8519) in the House. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 
(Colorado), House Interior Committee 
Chairman, has expressed a favorable attitude 
and called for departmental reports on the 
bills. 

The 10 shoreline recreational areas that 
would be authorized under the bill would 
be established as described and pictured on 
these pages. 

The legislation itself is simple in the 
extreme: 

1. It authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to “take appropriate action toward 
the establishment of national shoreline rec- 
reational areas,” following recommendations 
by the National Park Advisory Board, con- 
sultation with the Governor of the State 
concerned and public hearings in the area. 

Objections raised on grounds that the 
measure places too much power in the hands 
of the Interior Secretary seem to be based 
on imperfect understanding. 

Congress can be trusted to study each area 
carefully before the original bill is passed. 
Public hearings are required. And routine 
appropriations processes offer Congress an 
annual review of land acquisition programs 
in each authorized area. 

2. It provides for the establishment of the 
basic regulations for their administration. 
Recreation uses which have been traditional 
in the areas will be continued, such as fish- 
ing, hunting, and waterfowling. 

3. It provides for assistance to the States 
(up to one-half the cost, subject to rather 
stringent regulations and appropriations) in 
the acquisition of State-managed shoreline 
areas which are best suited for inclusion in 
the State park systems. 

4. It provides for thorough study of poten- 
tial areas by the National Park Service, with 
the cooperation of the appropriate State, to 
determine if they warrant establishment 
either. under the National or State park sys- 
tems. 

5. It authorizes funds up to $50 million 
for acquisition of the national areas, $10 
million for assistance to the State acquisition 
programs, and a nominal sum for the neces- 
sary study of additional areas. Funds are 
anticipated to be spent over a series of years. 

The scope and purpose of the program 
has been most dramatically expressed in the 
slogan coined by Senator Doveras: “S.0.S.— 
Save Our Shorelines.” 
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The legislative sponsors, the administra- 
tion, the Izaak Walton League, conservation- 
ists, and the public know that to save any- 
thing of our heritage for ourselves and the 
generations to come we must act. 

May we all have the courage to act prompt- 
ly and vigorously, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorpD, 











' Address by Hon. Jennings Randolph, of 
West Virginia, to Membership Dinner 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars, Post 629, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RanpoLpH), 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the text of an address delivered by him 
at the membership dinner of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Post No. 629, 
Fairmont, W. Va., on January 10, 1960. 
The subject of the address is “The Obli- 
gations of Freedom.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE OBLIGATIONS OF FREEDOM 


(Address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat, of West Virginia, to the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, Post No. 629, Member- 
ship Dinner, Fairmont, W. Va., January 10, 
1960) 


Commander Jack W. Bunner, officers and 
members of the Fairmont Post of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, the topic which you 

‘ have asked me to discuss is not only one of 
cold war implications. It is one which 
bears upon our hearts and minds and em- 
braces the very nature of the meaning of 
freedom and the duties of free citizens to 
maintain it. But, as Dr. Karl Menninger 
said of the virtue of humility which disap- 
pears when one lays claim to it, freedom 
tends to disappear when it is confused with 
license. 

The absolute and unabridged right to do 
as one pleases and to pursue personal pleas- 
ure and profit do not in themselves repre- 
sent the liberty of men and women in a free 
society. 

Freedom imposes its own obligations upon 
the citizen. The first of these is to under- 
stand the nature of freedom itself, the sec- 
ond to understand the nature of its oppo- 
nents. Since each veteran here has con- 
tributed a portion of your life, and some have 
given blood in the defense of freedom, I 
know you have more than an average under- 
standing of the cause of freedom. It has 
been suggested that I indicate ways in which 
such patriotic organizations as yours can 
best contribute to the common defense. 

Let me devote a few words to defining 
the face of the evil with which we are con- 
fronted. 

DIRECTOR OF FBI EXPLAINS GROWTH 

One hundred years ago communism was & 
theory of history and economics coveted by 
a handful of men in Europe and England. 
Some 40 years ago, at the time of the Bol- 
shevik revolution, communism commanded a 
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amal]l but militant force of some 80,000 fol- 
lowers. Today, it claims a total world mem- 
bership of more than 33 million, with active 
party units located in 83 nations, according 
to J. Edgar Hoover, who has acted with 
courage and zeal in the uncovering of Com- 
munist schemes. 

In addition, while the Soviet Union holds 
forth the olive branch of peaceful coexist- 
ence, international cOmmunism, aided by 
followers working within, has subjugated 17 
countries with a population of over 900 mil- 
lion people or about one-third of those on 
this planet. While Khrushchev extends the 
hope of lessening world tensions, his Chi- 
nese partners are engaged in shipping con- 
traband arms to North Africa, fomenting 
disturbances among their neighbors, and 
threatening the peace of Southeast Asia. 

Though the capacity of the individual 
American citizen to affect the tide of events 
in these areas is limited, each of us can con- 
tribute by keeping ourselves informed on 
foreign affairs and by supporting the kind of 
military and economic aid programs which 
will strengthen our friends abroad. 

But I interpose the declaration here that 
we have a double obligation to provide ade- 
quately for our domestic needs if we would 
keep our country strong. 

The challenge on the domestic front, how- 
ever, is one which can be accepted by each 
individual in his capacity as a citizen in a 
free society. And we must all make sure that 
our voices are heard and that our rights of 
suffrage are exercised. 

As the primary target of worldwide com- 
munism, the United States is the chief ob- 
jective of Soviet espionage. Again, according 
to FBI Director Hoover, Soviet defectors in- 
dicate that between 70 and 80 percent of 
Russian officials in the United States are 
members of the Red intelligence services. 
The importance which the Soviet Union at- 
taches to the value of these agents is vividly 
pointed up by the sharp increase of Soviet 
diplomatic personnel in our country. In May 
1954, there were 212 Russian officials in the 
United States; 5 years later, that number 
had increased to 313—or almost 50 percent. 


SOVIET SEEKS TO SECURE SECRETS 


Soviet espionage activities in this country 
expose their disregard for the doctrine of 
“peaceful coexistence.” A 10-year “peace of- 
fensive” is but a brief episode within the 
“permanent revolution”, as many of us be- 
lieve. Just as this revolution continues un- 
ceasingly, so do the Communist espionage ef- 
forts in the United States.. Using blackmail, 
bribery, and similar techniques, Soviet 
agents—many with diplomatic immunity— 
continue in their efforts to obtain our mili- 
tary, scientific and industrial secrets. 

Aiding and abetting them is the Com- 
munist Party, US.A., an integral part of the 
international Communist conspiracy. It is 
composed of the disciples—the hard-core 
militants for the Soviet Union—who sing 
the praises of Communist Russia despite the 
dreadful inhumanity to man inflicted in 
much of the world by the Soviets and their 
satellites. 

These are the people so blinded by their 
commitment to the false doctrines of com- 
munism and so indoctrinated in their hatred 
of the United States that they still give their 
allegiance to the Communist Party despite 
the Soviet brutalities in Hungary, the herd- 


ing of countless millions of Chinese into the 
degradation of the communes and the rape 
of Tibet. 

Within the United States there are cer- 
tain groups which—because of the roles as- 
signed them by the science of Marxism- 
Leninism—are targets for infiltration and in- 
doctrination by the Communist Party. Five 
of these groups are of prime importance. 

The first group is the working class, 
through which, according to Marxist ideol- 
ogy, capitalism prepares its own doom. 
During the 1920’s the party’s efforts in this 
field were spearheaded by the Trade Union . 
Educational League. But in 1935, in ‘ac- 
cordance with a new party line of the united 
front, boring from within became.the order. 

And from 1935, when the CIO became the 
chief target, to 1949, when the Communist- 
dominated unions were expelled, the party 
was astonishingly effective in making its 
inroads. In a factual and carefully written 
book by Max M. Kampelman, “The Commu- 
nist Party Versus the CIO,” is this passage: 
“Assuming that of this number (70,000— 
the largest number of Communist Party 
members in recent years) one-half belong to 
the unions, * * * they would have had a 
maximum numerical strength of twenty- 
four ten-thousandths of the 15 million tabor 
union members. Yet at the height of this 
power drive within the CIO, they dominated 
12 to 15 of the 40 international CIO unions.” 


LOYAL LABOR UNIONS OPPOSE COMMUNISM 


The final victory of the millions of loyal 
union members under the inspired and 
courageous leadership of euch men as Philip 
Murray and Walter Reuther is now the source 
of much. well-won wisdom and strength 
within organized labor. As a-result, the 
American labor movement today is one of 
the strongest bastions against communism. 

A second permanent target has been the 
Negro community. According to one of the 
tenets of Leninism the underprivileged 
minority group is ripe for revolution. 
Though time does not allow me to go into 
detail here, the failure of the Communist 
efforts among Negroes has been more con- 
spicuous than in any other area. This has 
been due not only to the militant opposition 
to communism by the NAACP but also, and 
more fundamentally, the Communists have 
attempted to exploit rather than solve the 
problems of the Negro. ; 

The third target group is the Armed Forces, 
which Lenin said mrust be infiltrated, sub- 
verted, and made ready for mutiny before a 
revolutionary situation could develop. 
Though the party no longer. expects to bring 
about such a situation within the foreseeable: 
future, it does exploit every event in the 
peace offensive in a concerted effort to in- 
fluence servicemen, their families and draft- 
age youth. These efforts, and the cries to 
bring the boys home are designed for both - 
psychological and practical weakening of our 
defenses. 2 

The fourth target is the youth group— 
because, under Marxist-Leninst doctrine, to 
win the youth for communism is to win the 
future. Here the party attempts to capital- 
ize on youth’s uncertainty in today’s world, 
on its lack of knowledge of our country’s 
history and traditions of democratic insti- 
tutions, and on youthful idealism and the 
desire to join an appealing cause. 
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To combat this we must seek to lead our 
young people to a deeper understanding of 
democratic values and provide them with 
the kind of in community and 
national life which will harness their 
idealism. 

The final permanent target group is that 
of the intellectuals. The party achieved 
some notable successes in this field, par- 
ticularly during the 1920's and 1930’s, though 
even then it was but a small minority of the 
total number. However, during the late 
1940's and 1950’s most of these defected from 
the party—and though some have simply 
adopted another kind of authoritarianism, 
many have become effective sources of 
strength in the anti-Communist effort. 


COMMUNISTS FAIL TO FIND VETERANS AID 


Since World War II there has emerged 
another group which has become a prime 
target of the Communist Party, US.A. That 
is the veterans group. The party has adopted 
sevéral techniques in this respect, but 
whether through establishing its own front 
organizations or by trying to infiltrate such 
loyal organizations as the VFW. and the 
American Legion its aims have been the 
same—to influence veterans to support the 
peace offensive and to press immediate de- 
mands for the solution of all the veteran’s 
problems. 

These then are the main groups which 
the Communist Party seeks to infiltrate, 
divide, and subvert to its own purposes. We 
know their aims and purposes to be illegal; 
but often their methods are legal. We thus 
have the problem of how. to combat this 
conspiracy without sacrificing the legal safe- 
guards and moral principles that underwrite 
our own freedom. 

The answer to our problem is certainly not 
to turn into a nation of amateur detectives 
and informers, each suspecting his neighbor 
at the slightest show of nonconformity in 
thought and action. Nothing could serve 
the Communist purpose better than the de- 
velopment of such a divisive national temper. 


ALL DEMOCRATIC AND FREE PEOPLES CAN AID 


I would suggest five general principles that 
we might observe in combating the threat 
of international communism. 

First, maintaining our regard for the 
Anglo-American tradition of law. When the 
respect for law begins to crumble the people 
become the victims of the perversion of 
power. The intemperate attacks on the Su- 
preme Court we have sometimes witnessed 
do not serve the cause of freedom, whatever 
one might think of some of the Court's deci- 
sions. 

Second—and this is the cornerstone of 
Western civilization—is the traditional re- 
spect for the individual. Nowhere in the 
lexicon of communism is the word “individ- 
ual” acknowledged as meaningful—always it 
is the masses, the proletariat, the bourgeoisie, 
the capitalist, the progressive, or the revi- 
sionist—never is it the average sensible man 
or woman who experiences the fullness of the 
emotional and spiritual life. 

And now to the third principle, which is 
to maintain the integrity and the spon- 
taneity of the good life of friendship, com- 
passion, and love—the very antithesis of the 
class hatred which the Communists seek to 
inculcate. 


Fourth, we must seek to extend the prin- 
ciples of civil liberties amd economic and 
social justice to all of our citizens, regardless 
of race, color, or creed. Oniy thus can we 
present to the world at large the true Amer- 
ica. And let us not forget that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the world’s population 
are composed of people of color—most of 
whom have only recently been freed from 
the white man’s dominance. 
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Finally, we must seek to extend these 
ideals to other nations within the interna- 
tional community and to live with knowledge 
of the aspirations of others beyond our 
shores. The true and really “permanent 
revolution” was that of 1776—a revolution 
in the spirit of man, and not in the owner- 
ship of the means of production. If we but 
maintain the faith in the Revolution of 1776 
we will have the necessary armament to com- 
bat the Communist onslaughts, whether 
psychological, political, economic, or mili- 
tary. 
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Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of the House 
a new book on Communist China which 
gives special attention to the methods 
used in the brainwashing technique 
known as “Hsio-Hsi.” Entitled “The 
Communist Persuasion,” it was written 
by Rev. Eleutherius Winance, 0.S.B., 
now a professor at St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn. 

He is a Belgian Benedictine monk who 
lived and taught in China until his ex- 
pulsion by the Communists. This is 
more than a journal of personal experi- 
ences, however; the author examines the 
psychological indoctrination process as it 
affects both individuals and the Chinese 
nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an excellent review of the book 
by William Henry Chamberlin~in the 
Wall Street Journal of November 2, 1959: 

HUMAN VALUES AND Rep CHINA 
(By William Henry Chamberlain) 

All sorts of mirrors have been held up to 
Red China, in press accounts and in a sudden 
stream of books. Those range from the re- 
ports of lavishly entertained visitors to the 
grim stories of former prisoners. 

The story of Eleutherius Winance, a Bel- 
gian Benedictine monk, falls somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes. Father Winance 
was not subjected to outright physical abuse. 
But, together with other Catholic mission- 
aries, monks and nuns, located in remote 
Chengtu, in west China, he went through 
a distinctly unpleasant experience of being 
spied on, haled before the local authorities, 
pestered with false accusations and finally 
expelled from China. 

Father Winance notes that, although the 
guards tried more or less mechanically to 
whip up public feeling against the expelled 
missionaries, the general attitude of the 
people was friendly, some whispering conso- 
lation that they would be much better off 
when they got out of China. 

What made the deepest impression on the 
author, obviously a thoughtful man and so 
well versed in Chinese that he was able to 
give lectures in philosophy in a Chinese uni- 
versity, was the intensive psychological in- 
doctrination practiced by the Chinese Com- 
munists, frequently referred to as brainwash- 
ing. Every occupational group, workers, 
peasants, government employees, professors, 
students of all grades, is subjected to this 
process, known in Chinese as “Hsio-Hsi,” 
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which means literally: “To receive learning 
and put it into practice.” 

Led by Communist teachers, these groups 
are given constant drill in the correct party 
attitude toward every subject under the sun, 
from “American imperialism” to correct wiv- 
ing habits. By observing the reactions of 
participants in these gatherings, it is possibile 
to promote the Communist ideal of having 
everyone spy on everyone else. To be sure, 
as Father Winance reports, the Chinese de- 
velop a certain defensive skill in masking 
their real views and saying what will be 
considered acceptable. Still the mass impact 
of this organized propaganda, especially on 
untrained and undeveloped minds, must be 
fairly formidable; there is something a little 
terrifying in the idea of over 600 million 
people (if the Chinese Red census figures are 
correct) being conditioned to strive, admire 
and hate, all in unison. 

Even mature minds are caught up and 
carried away by the “Hsio-Hsi.” 

The author agrees with other foreigners 
who were in China at the time of the Red 
takeover that the first months were decep- 
tively. mild, with conditions in. some ways 
even improving. The Red troops were well 
disciplined; the new fairly stable money was 
@ relief after the bottomless pit of inflation 
into which the Nationalist regime fell during 
and after World War II. 

But this mild period was of short dura- 
tion. As Father Winance describes further 
developments: “This calculated mildness 
was to be altered into a harsh, inexorable, 
but diabolically subtle procedure that would 
result in the suppression of independent 
newspapers, the destruction of the Christian 
communities, the crushing out of small busi- 
ness, the extermination of the large land- 
holders, the impoverishment of the small 
landowners, the enslavement of the workers 
and the expulsion of foreigners.” . 

The author describes in some detail how, 
through the slogan of the “Three Autono- 
mies,” the Red rulers tried to undermine 
and destroy the communion with the Holy 
See which is an integral part of the Catholic 
faith. These “Three Autonomies” were “ad- 
ministrative, economic and apostolic.” For 
a long time both Catholic and Protestant 
missionary groups have recognized the desir- 
ability of removing any stigma of “foreign 
domination” and seeing native Chinese take 
positions of leadership in their Christian 
churches. 

But the Communists wanted something 
much more: To sever the Christian com- 
munities completely from foreign contacts 
and turn them into obedient tools of the 
totalitarian state. Some Chinese Catholics 
yielded and participated in uncanonical ordi- 
nations of bishops; others suffered death or 
imprisonment for their faith. 

Father Winance does not try to give a 
broad panorama of Communist rule and its 
effects for China. His book is mainly a rec- 
ord-of what he saw and experienced him- 
self, with special emphasis on the continuous 
high-speed indoctrination of the population. 
Recognizing more than once that there is, 
on the surface, a certain similarity between 
indoctrination by the Communists and by 
the Church, he sees in this proof of the 
adage that “the Devil imitates God.” 

Forced labor is often prescribed As a 
punishment for Chinese whose “thinking is 
wrong” and Father Winance suggests that 
this systematic disregard for human dignity 
should be kept in mind “if we are to give a 
wholesome judgment on the gigantic ma- 
terial progress that strikes the eyes of kigdly 
visitors in China.” 7 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
January 4, 1960, Mr. C. B. Stephen- 
son, president of the First National Bank 
of Oregon, presented his annual busi- 

‘ness forecast to the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Stephenson is an out- 
standing leader in our State in bank- 
ing and finance, and he has had the ad- 
vantage of observing foreign trade, the 
common market and other international 
problems at firsthand overseas. Be- 
cause the Senate will be considering 
many grave economic and fiscal prob- 
lems during the months directly ahead, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Ste- 
phenson’s annual business forecast, 
which he presented under the title, 
“Surging Into the Soaring Sixties,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the forecast 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SurRGING INTO THE SOARING SIXTIES 


(Annual business forecast presented by Mr. 
Cc. B. Stephenson, president of the’ First 
National Bank of Oregon to the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, January 4, 1960) 
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These repeat command performances make 
me think of the lady visitor to a mink farm 
who was surprised and somewhat confused 
by the sight of the great number of mink 
coats on the hoof. She inquired of the 
owner of the farm who was conducting the 
tour, “How often do you take their pelts?” 
The farmer was taken aback but replied 
after a short pause, “Well, it makes them 
very nervous if we skin them more than once 
a@ year.” 

What I mean by “command performances” 
is some set of circumstances that seems 
to combine’each year in driving me into a 
corner from which I can’t escape. This year 
Russ McNeill, who takes over the chair- 
manship of the chamber forum, is one of 
those circumstances. If I had declined to 
make this speech this year, he would have 
yelled to high heaven that I had let him 
down. 

Before talking to you about 1960, a brief 
backward look at 1959 seems appropriate: 
1959 was indeed a good year for Oregon and 
the Nation as a whole. Some of the statisti- 
cal estimates I made last year proved low. 
The year .contained some very significant 
highlights, all of which bear a relation to 
the business outlook. I will enumerate 
them without indicating any order of im- 
portance. 

From the standpoint of news, I suppose 
the visit if Nikita Khrushchev was the num- 
ber one story. Will the impact of his visit 
affect congressional thinking? Will we go 
soft on our defense program with conse- 
quent cut-backs in defense orders? 

President Eisenhower’s visit to 11 coun- 
tries in three continents also looms large 
in importance, What effect will it have, pro 
or con, on our foreign aid program? 

The race to conquer outer space accele- 
rated in 1959 and will continue in 1960. It 
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has to be given a high rating in the list of 
important events of 1959. Some say, “Sup- 
pose the Russians have hit the moon—what 
of it?” I am told by those who deal with 
such matters that one day satellites will be 
developed ‘to carry observers and equipment 
to permit detailed observation of the earth 
from 100 miles up. We have to be up there 
peeking at the other guy if he is going to be 
up there peeking at us. 

On a more earthy basis, the steel strike 
and the tight money situation have a more 
immediate relationship to the business out- 
look for 1960. 

To review a little further, most everyone 
recognizes that we had a good business year 
in Oregon in 1959. Almost every index 
showed gains in 1959 over 1958. This is true 
of bank debits, which showed a 17-percent 
increase; and is also true in the decline in 
business failures and in the increase in retali 
trade, employment, lumbér production, and 
farm income, and in many other areas that 
are used to measure thé economic scene. 
Some things moved up that can’t be classified 
as gains—namely, the increase in the number 
of bankruptcies and total consumer debt. 

The same general pattern prevailed in the 
ceuntry as a whole. I'll not bore you with 
statistics except to say that when the figures 
are in, the gross national product may hit a 
high of $480 billion at 1959 prices, which is 
considerably higher than the estimate I made 
when I spoke to you a year ago. 


Usually by this time of year my mail is 
flooded with forecasts for the year ahead. 
That is not true this year. Those forecasts 
that have been published predict that 1960 
will be a prosperous year, and I agree with 
that. With the caution typical of economists 
and forecasters in particular, there is a siz- 
able minority of the breed who think that 
the second half of 1960 may not be as good 
as the first half. This is known in some 
quarters as second half-itis. Predictions, 
however, are-based on the assumption that 
the steelworkers will continve at work. Also 
that the impetus that the continued produc- 
tion of steel will give to the economy will 
provide a springboard for the economy at 
least to equal 1959 and likely to exceed it. 

There are two possible soft spots—prices 
for farm goods, and housing. Total housing 
starts in 1960 likely will be somewhat lower 
than in 1959, principally because of the 
money shortage. One aspect of the housing 
business that cannot be measured statisti- 
cally in number of starts is that new houses 
are bigger than they used to be and require 
more plywood, which will take up some of 
the lumber slack. 


It is my opinion that the steel strike will 
be settled on some basis. If it is not settled 
by negotiation or a vote of the men to ac- 
cept management’s offer, settlement will 
come about through some type of interven- 
tion at the Federal level, either executive 
or legislative. Some say that the economy 
can withstand a prolonged steel strike; but 
I question that, I think the defense needs 
of the country will be a controlling factor 
in the attitude of government if other 
measures fail. 

So it could be that we will surge into the 
“soaring sixties”. All of these happenings 
and predictions, however, are posed against 
a@ background of some underlying problems 
that continue to plague us. The steel strike 
took a heavy toll in Government tax re- 
ceipts and shot full of holes the Govern- 
ment’s plans for a balanced budget. These 
recurrent deficits tend to make us punch 
drunk and apathetic to the significance of 
sound fise@l and monetary policy; but I 
must remind you that the real reason for a 
balanced budget, in simple terms, is the 
“American way of life”. 
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Your future freedom and mine are at 
stake. To quote Senator Byrd, one of the 
sound moneg stalwarts of the Senate, “With 
fiscal soundness I would have no fear for the 


for my children, and with pride for the con- 
tribution of my own generation. Without 
solvency and sound money, there will be 
neither solid economic progress nor national 
security.” 

Much attention is being given to the prob- 
lem by both public and private groups. Like 
the alchemist's dream of finding a formula 
which would turn base metal into gold, is 
the search now being conducted by the 
Joint Economic Committee for a method 
that will insure an adequate rate of economic 
growth, maximum t, and sub- ~ 
stantial stability of the price level. It would 
be a neat trick if it could be done. 

America cannot be governed into perpetual 
prosperity. Our system is not like that of 
the Russians—God forbid. But when you get 
into the field of monetary and fisca] policy 
we find too many Congressmen who either 
are looking out the window or at the ballot 
box. Money, credit, and interest rates in 
particular are a fertile field for di 
Some politicians have a solution of sorts 
based on the discovery that governments can 
spend not only what they take in but what 
they do not take in. Since the latter is lim- 
itless, their spending can h infinity. 
This gimmick is known as deficit spending, 
and in the economic books it is also called 
inflation. 

1 

Why is*‘money so tight? The answer is 
simple. It is nothing more than the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. There 
are too many dollars chasing too few goods. 
To expand the money supply would accen- 
tuate the problem. 

But will we accept the disciplines neces- 
sary to stop the inflationary spiral and main- 
tain the integrity of the dollar? Are we 
ready to face up to the fact that government 
has to stop living on credit cards and must 
pay its way? 

An example of how unrealistic we are is 
the reaction of a Swedish banker in Stock- 
holm, with whom I talked last May, who 
expressed amazement that we should have a 
statute on our books that limited the rate 
of interest that the Federal Government 
could pay on its long-term securities. He 
asked, “How can you operate your country 
with such a straitjacket?” When forced into 
the short-term market, the Federal Treasury 
is hamstrung in attempting to manage our 
huge Federal debt. It is a penny wise and 
pound foolish philosophy for Congress to 
take the position that it has. 

It is hard to get people to recognize the 
importance of a sound dollar. Someone said: 
“Economics is like being lost in the woods— 
how do you know where you are going if you 
don’t even know where you are?” We are 


what we are doing or where we are going. 
But with world conditions as they are, we 


which we now live. 
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The emergence of the Common Market 
in Europe and the devel of & com- 
parable group of countries which have called 
themselves the “Outer Seven” Free Trade 
Area have meaning for us. I referred to 
this matter last year and results are begin- 
ning to show. ' For the first time in history 
the United States had an adverse balance 
of trade in the month of August 1959. The 
“balance of payments”—which is an inclu- 
sive term and covers foreign aid, tourist ex- 
penses and the like—is further against us. 
That, of course, could be adjusted somewhat 
through curtailment of our foreign aid pro- 
gram. Should not the NATO countries bear 
@ greater share than they do now? But our 
trade; involving the export and import of 
goods, has far greater significance to us than 
the 10 percent of our total production of 
manufactured goods and farm products 
which our exports represent. 

We have all heard the expression “pricing 
ourselves out of markets”. We all know of 
products that can be manufactured in 
Europe and sold in this country at much 
lower prices than we can produce them. A 
close-at-hand example has to do with one of 
the food packers in this area who has dis- 
covered that he can buy box shook in Fin- 
land, have it shipped by water to Portland, 
thence by rail to his packing plant, and have 
it cost him less than a similar item avail- 
able at a near-by sawmill. He also can buy 
nails in England and have them delivered 
to his plant here at a price cheaper than he 
can buy them in this country. 
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It must be said that if the item of auto- 
mobiles was deleted from the import figures, 
eur balance of trade would not look so bad. 
On the other hand, the American people 
seem to have gone for the low-priced Euro- 
pean car; and it is too early to say whether 
or not they will substitute the so-called 
low-priced American equivalent. 

But if we import more than we export, 
the balance is made up in gold; and there 
havé been some rather heavy withdrawals 
of gold during 1959. They are not alarming, 
but if the trend continues, the dollar will 
naturally depreciate in value and our prob- 
lems will intensify. 


Dr. Roy Reierson, economist and vice pres- 
ident of the Bankers Trust Co:; emphasized 
this point very forcibly some weeks ago when 
he stated, 

“Perhaps the most painfiil adjustment re- 
quired of us today is to recognize that we 
are no longer free, as we were for so long in 
the postwar period, to make our own rules 
and shape our domestic policies independ- 
ently of economic developments abroad 
and independently of the effects of 
our actions upon our foreign creditors. 
Now that other countries have regained 
their economic and financial strength, 
We are once again only one among 
&@ group of nations, each subject to the disci- 
pline of the balance of payments, and each 
required sooner or later to correct any mal- 
adjustments and imbalances that have been 
permitted to develop in the economy. The 
question is whether we shall conform to 
these requirements which are basic not 
merely to our own economic progress but 
are also essential in living up to our re- 
sponsibilities to the economy of the free 
world as a whole.” 

I have belabored you this half hour with 
a discussion of some problems which I hope 
will be thought-provoking. I have been 
around too long to deai in platitudes and 
“sweetness and light” philosophies. 

These are times and it is no time 
for boom and bust with the Russian threat 
overhanging us. 
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; Again, 1960 should be a good year. In 
|1956 the title of my speech was “Can Busi- 
‘ness Hold the Pace?” We can hold the pace 
if we orient our thinking to give proper 
regard and perspective to the manifold com- 
plexities of our times. 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
enclose: therewith an article by Steve 
Tillman, the able associate editor of the 
Army-Navy-Air Force Regitser, Wash- 
ington, describing his interview with 
Adm. Jerauld Wright on Soviet Sub 
Strength Grows. Admiral Wright, com- 
mander in chief, Atlantie and U.S. Atlan- 
tic, and Supreme Allied Commander, 
Atlantic, is the authority on the subject 
of the interview; his words should be 
read carefully by the American public. 

The article follows: 

Soviet Sus STRENGTH Grows, Says WRIGHT 
(By Steve Tillman) 

Soviet ballistic-missile submarines will be 
a threat to the Western World, possibly 
within a year, warned Adm. Jerauld Wright, 
NATO’s Supreme Allied Commander Atlan- 
tic, in an interview with the Register, not- 
ing that there is conclusive evidence of a 
Russian missile “sub” building program of 
such proportions that the threat may be sig- 
nificant in 1960. 

In a 10-year growth the Soviet Navy has 
risen from comparative unimportance to a 
position second only at this time, to th 
of the United States in immediately avaii- 
able offensive and defensive power. Reliable 
sources report that Russia has the largest 
force of “subs” in her history—more than 
450 being in commission. Approximately 
300 of these are of modern convention con- 
struction. All are fully manned. 

Throughout history we have realized that 


- control of the seas is a necessity of life. 


Then, what is our defense, and how good 
really is it, we asked Admiral Wright, in this 
question: “Assume that behind the so-called 
Iron Curtain a thumb is poised ready to 
launch the weapons that will devastate the 
world—what deters the thumb?” 

The admiral answered with the explana- 
tion that NATO has three distinct but in- 
separable military tasks to be done. One is 
the defense of Europe, a second is the de- 
fense of North America, and the third is the 
defense of the Atlantic. If one of these 
fail, they will all fail. 

There are two coequal supreme allied com- 
manders in the NATO military organization. 
The Supreme Allied Commander Europe is 
Air Force Gen. Lauris Norstad, in Paris, 
and the Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic 
is Admiral Wright with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Va. Norstad is charged with all NATO 
military operations on the European Con- 
tinent while Wright with all NATO sea oper- 
ations in the Atlantic. 

SACLANT (Supreme Allied Commander 
Atlantic) is composed of army, navy, air 
force, and marine officers of the eight NATO 
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nations, and this organization is what Ad- 
miral Wright discussed in this interview. 

“European nations are dependent upon 
the heavy tonnage of seaborne traffic. Deny 
European countries access to the sea and 
they would not long survive. Deny America 
the use of the seas and she would be di- 
vested of her allies, and deprived of raw 
materials so vital to her war production. 

“Finally, the loss of the seas would result 
In the.oss of any initial advantage from our 
atomic capabilities because we would. then 
be unable to follow up with the deployment 
of essential support to Europe. 

“Contrast this with the picture presented 
by the Communist bloc. Here is a vast land 
mass with relatively little reliance on the 
seas and, in fact, relatively short sea coasts 
in the Temperate Zone. 

“Even though the Soviets are not forced 
to rely upon the seas they are vulnerable to 
attack by naval forces. Within NATO these 
attacks could be launched from the Nor- 
wegian Sea area and the Mediterranean. 

“The Soviets have the advantage of being 
able to operate from one vast base, within 
which their industrial complex can be 
geared closely to their military machine 
without any substantial reliance on outside 
help. 

“The doctrine of communism allows no 
margin for gambling nor does it include 
reckless haste in meeting their objectives. 
The Communists have patience, years of it, 
in the achievements of their aims. It is 
not likely, therefore, that the Soviets will 
precipitate any armed conflict directly in- 
volying their military forces with those of 
NATO so long as their leaders are convinced 
that they will be opposed in force and that 
NATO is capable of defeating them. 

“The ability to convince the Soviet leaders 
on these two counts is NATO’s best. assur- 
ance of, maintaining peace. That ability is 
what we call the deterrent. The NATO Al- 
liance is the greatest deterrent to aggression 
in the world today, and it must be kept as 
such.” 

Here the admiral interrupted his conversa- 
tion to observe that he had been. asked, 
“What deters the thumb?” First, he pointed 
out in reply, the various early warning sys- 
tems are constantly alert. In tests and train- 
ing operations these systems have demon- 
strated that they can help us to destroy the 
knockout punch before it reaches its tar- 
get. Secondly, and probably the most im- 
portant, there is power of retaliation pos- 
sessed by NATO’s air, ground, and sea forces, 
Combining these two factors, it is reason- 
able to believe that the “button” will not 
be pushed so long as the aggressor knows it 
will mean self-destruction. 

We asked Admiral Wright what were the 
major tasks facing SACLANT in the Atlantic? 

“First, working in close coordination with 

our SAC and aircraft assigned to the defense 
of Europe, fast carrier task forces would seek 
to destroy the sources of enemy naval power. 
In this objective the carrier fleets have the 
great advantage of mobility and are, there- 
fore, free from pinpointed guided missile 
attacks and free to launch their attacks from 
any point at sea. With the present range 
and capabilities of naval aircraft, no point 
on the European continent is beyond the 
range of attacks launched from the sea. 
_ “The second task requires domination of 
the seaways around northern Norway and 
down through the Iceland-Faeroes Gap, for 
it is through these waters that the enemy 
naval forces from the north must pass. By 
an effective antisubmarine campaign in these 
confined waters NATO can blunt the Soviet 
wedge and ease its third task—the protection 
of the Atlantic shipping lanes. 

“By the use of antisubmarine ‘aircraft, 
ocean escorts, and antisubmarine carrier 
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groups, a protective screen would be thrown 
around the trans-Atlantic convoys. 

“The fourth task demands protection of 
the coasts of North America and Europe 
’ against attacksslaunched from guided mis- 
sile subs. This would be accomplished by 
dependence on air surveillance from Ice- 
land, northern Ireland, and the Azores for 
protection of the European coasts, and from 
Newfoundland, and additional bases on east- 
ern seaboard for protection of the North 
American coast. These maritime air patrols 
working in close liaison with specialized 
antisubmarine ships are the principal close- 
in defense against the guided missile subma- 
rine. 

“The last primary sea task is in support 
of the defense of Europe. This is done 
indirectly by the defense of trans-Atlantic 
lanes of supply and reinforcement, and 
directly by carrier based air support of the 
armies in Western Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean.” 


A missile-firing submarine force of the US. 
Navy is coming into being, that will carry a 
built-in guarantee that we will have a 
nuclear deterrent ready when needed. 
Polaris subs when ready, will make it un- 
necessary for the United States to engage 
in a missiles arms race with any other coun- 
try. The first Polaris sub i4 expected to be 
ready about 1 year hence. More are in the 
building. The missiles they will carry have 
a range of 1,200 miles. 

In conclusion, Admiral Wright said that 
the broad expanse of the North Atlantic must 
be regarded as the focal area upon which 
the success of the alliance rests. 

Admiral Wright, who retires in March, has 
been SACLANT since nominated by the Pres- 
ident in 1954. He will be succeeded by Adm. 
Robert L, Dennison. 


Wright has served as commander in chief, 
U.S. Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean and as U.S. representative to 
the Standing Group of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in Washington where 
he worked with service representatives of 
NATO nations in the formulation of the 
plans and policies of NATO military organi- 
zation and operations. He participated in 
NATO conferences at Washington, London, 
Paris, Bonn, Brussels, Ottawa, Lisbon, and 
Rome to effect the development of NATO 
military plans—plans which as SACLANT he 
had a great part in carrying out. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to havé printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
I made before a meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago on 
December 15, 1959. _ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

I am honored to be among those on the 


program of this 1959 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. It is always 


a pleasure for me to participate in Farm 
Bureau meetings. 
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I take pride in being a conservative. Some- 
times I am called old. fashioned; but this 
is not the worst thing I have been called 
over a period of 50 years in public life. Let 
me tell you some of the things I believe. 

I believe sound progress should be a pri- 
mary purpose in every man’s life. Sound 
progress is a source of strength. But prog- 
ress is not sound unless it is based on sound 
financing; this is another application of the 
theory of checks and balances which has 
been so useful in our form of government. 

Our form of government is the greatest 
and most productive the world has ever 
known. The fundamentals on which it was 
founded must be preserved. I have always 
fought wherever they were being attacked. 
They guarantee our freedoms and nourish 
our free enterprise-system under which it is 
possible for every American to start at the 
bottom and work to the top. 

I believe it is the individual initiative 
and national strength developed under our 
system that have brought this Nation to 
world leadership in relatively few genera- 
tions. Historically, lives of nations are mea- 
sured in hundreds—even thousands—of 
years. I want ours to be the longest and 
best. 

I believe of our form of government, our 
system and our freedoms can and would be 
destroyed by continuing centralization of 
government. Excessive centralization of gov- 
ernment will inevitably lead to excessive 
Federal regulation, competition and taxation. 
In short, it will lead to State socialism. 

I believe our people want our system per- 
petuated and strengthened. Basically the 
requirements are simply honesty and indi- 
vidual initiative, independent attitude and 
hard work, constructive production and free 
competition, and progressive development 
with sound financing. How well are we 
measuring up? 

This Nation is showing signs of weakness 
when it should be strongest. Our form of 
government is being challenged from abroad 
and undermined at home. I pray none of 
us will live to see the fall of our great free 
enterprise system; but our freedoms are 
already being weakened. 

We are in serious need of character. and 
fortitude to restore, develop and defend the 
sources Of national strength which raised 
this country to world leadership. I urge 
your attention to these conditions today 
because we are in an historic turning point 
in world history. 

We are entering a new era of atomic en- 
ergy, rocketry, space, etc. Our population 
is increasing. Our resources are great. Our 
productive know-how and capacity are yet 
unsurpassed. Representative democracy 
with free enterprise should thrive soundly 
ore _— elements for the good of all man- 

nd. 

I firmly believe that with responsible citi- 
zenship, good government, and fiscal sound- 
ness there could be no fear for the future. 
Wihout these there can be neither solid prog- 
ress nor security with military preparedness. 
These are simple requirements. But we are 
showing weakness at many points. 

Our strength has been sapped by pater- 
nalism in Federal bureaucracy grown too big, 
usurpation of power by the Federal Supreme 
Court grown too mighty, and force of labor 
leaders grown too arrogant. These have un- 
dermined our system, changed our attitudes, 
and hobbled our will for freedom. 

We are faced today with more deficits, more 
debt, growing inflation, sinking foreign trade 
balance, dwindling gold reserves, Russian 
gains in the continuing race in scientific, 
military and economic fields. These are se- 
rious weaknesses. They are dangerous con- 
ditions which must be reversed. 

Federal deficit financing has been the rule 
for more than a quarter of a century. But 
the fiscal situation fn the United States 
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Government deteriorated faster in fiscal 
years 1958-59 than in any comparable peace- 
time period during my 26 years in the 
Senate. . 

In the short span of 6 months we moved 
from estimates of virtually balanced budgets 
to combined deficits of $15.4 billion. In the 
same period we were forced to raise the 
statutory limit on the Federal debt twice. 
In fact, it has now been raised the third 
time in 2 years, 

During the past fiscal year Federal debt 
passed the World War II peak, and Federal 
spending and deficit financing reached levels 
exceeded only in years of all-out global war 
emergency. There will be more debt and 
deficit this fiscal year. Budget Director 
Maurice Stans sees rising expenditures in the 
future. 

Today, December 15, 1959, the Federal debt 

is at its all-time peak in the history of this 
Republic. The debt is now $292), billion 
and it is expected to be a billion dollars 
higher this time next month. There are no 
plans to begin paying off this astronomical 
debt. 
As of this date, I foresee another deficit 
this fiscal year of $1 to 2 billion. A $95 
million surplus is the official estimate. But 
the spending estimate is too low and the 
revenue estimate is too high. Spending up 
to $80 billion and revenue not exceeding $78 
billion would not be surprising. 

Deficit financing is a heavy factor in con~ 
tinuing inflation. Purchasing power of the 
dollar has dropped an average of a tenth of 
a cent a month for the past 7 months. 
It is down to 473 cents.on the 1939 index. 
Think of this in terms of insurance you 
bought 20 years ago for protection of your 
family. And all indications point to con- 
tinued cheapening of our currency. 

Interest on the Federal debt this year 
will cost $9.1 billion. This figure should 
stick in the mind of every taxpaying citizen 
of this Nation, especially farmers. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is now estimating 
the combined net income of all farm 
operators in the United States this year at 
$9.6 billion. 

Not only does interest on the Federal debt 
nearly equal net income of farm operators, 
but it approximates total annual Federal, 
State and local highway expenditures, and it 
is equivalent to far more than half of all 
State and local expenditures for public 
school education, . 

Interest on the Federal debt is averaging 
about 3 percent. New issues of recent 
months are costing nearly 5 percent. Should 
the whole debt of nearly $300 billion ever be 
refinanced at the new rates the interest cost 
would be upward of $15 billion, compared 
with $9.1 billion mow—an increase of $5 to 
$6 billion, or more than 50 percent. 

The terrible burden of this terrific debt 
is the result of 24 deficits in the past 29 
years. Half of these deficits were incurred 
during years when we were fighting neither 
war nor d on. There have been four 
deficits totaling $23 billion since the Korean 
war was stopped. And the end is not in 
sight. 

There was reason to expect runaway new 
Federal spending authorizations during the 
past year. This is where the Farm Bureau 
Federation stepped in so effectively to help 
sustain the President in his efforts to reduce 
spending by vetoes. Oniy one veto was over- 
ridden. I urged the Presidential vetoes; 
more will be needed in the coming year. 

The total cost of Federal Government in 
the United States has gone up nearly $16 bil- 
lion since the Korean war. This is a-tre- 
mendous increase. It is 23 percent; it 
amounts to nearly $100 per capita; more 
than a billion and a. quarter dollars a month; 
more than $43 million a day. 

It may surprise you to know that the 
great increases in this period were not for 
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military and foreign aid. They were in 
domestic-civilian programs and these too 
frequently involve multiyear or permanent 
commitments for heavy spending in the 
future. Increases in these programs are 


continuing. 

But in the past 6 years domestic-civilian 
program spending increased nearly 83 per- 
cent to $34.9 billion; housing, highways, 
and commerce from less than $1 billion to 
nearly $7 billion; agriculture from $2.6 bil- 
lion to more than $6 billion; labor and 
public welfare nearly doubled to $4.4 billion. 

Much of this domestic-civilian spending 
is for subsidies through all kinds of Federal 
loans, grants, and payments. These not only 
increase Federal spending; they contribute 
to inflation. Infiation-is destructive of fixed 
incomes, provident investment, prudent 
business, sound financing, national security, 
and free en 

Nearly 40 million ‘people will receive pay- 
ments from the Federal Treasury this year 
totaling some $40 billion, including social 
security. With their families these 40 mil- 
lion people could easily reach a number 
equivalent to half our population. In this 
connection, there are now 90 Federal pro- 
grams for subsidy payments to States, lo- 
calities, individuals, etc., totaling more 
than $9.5 billion a year. 

In addition to increasing direct expendi- 
tures and debt, the Federal Government has 
underwritten nearly $275 billion in contin- 
gent liabilities in the form of insured and 
guaranteed loans, insurance in force, etc. 
This is an increase of $70 billion in con- 
tingent liabilities assumed since the Korean 
war. 

The Federal Government is now subsidiz- 
ing business, industry, private finance, agri- 
culture, transportation, power, housing, 
health, education, States, localities, and in- 
dividuals, etc. And when they take their 
subsidies they give up independence and 
freedom, They submit to bureaucratic 
control. 

And where does this money come from? 
Taxes are the Government’s only source of 
revenue. To borrow the money simply takes 
more taxes. And wherever there is debt— 
public or private—cold terms of mortgage 
are grim reality. How can we disregard 
this? 

Subsidies and inflation feed on each 
other, and both of them feed paternalism. 
Paternalism centralizes power in Washing- 
ton bureaucracy. By the process of cheap- 
ening our money and centralizing power 
we have descended to a level of state social- 
ism which is obvious if not admitted. 

Social democracy undermines sound gov- 
ernment and stifies constructive enterprise. 
Its evils have been proved wherever nations 
have stooped to it. We know these things, 
but responsible citizenship in, this country 
today seems insufficient to hold back the 
growing demand for more. 

Irresponsible attitudes with respect to 
Federal spending are bad enough, but they 
are epidemic. They have spread to State 
and local governments. They have per- 
meated the whole economy and society. 
They are evident in both public and private 
pursuit. Take our great highway programs 
for example. 

Perhaps more than any other group, 
farmers have reason te be interested in good 
roads and highways. Few people have 
worked longer and harder for them than 
I have. In we are proud of our 
52,000 miles of State highway systems—all 
developed on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

I think there should be an interstate high- 
way system. I appreciate traffic problems in 
urban areas. But like you, I know the basic 
requirements for farm-to-market roads, and 
I think all who benefit from them—at both 
ends—should think twice before they do 
anything to impede their continuing de- 
velopment. 
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f am certain essential requirements of 
both the regular Federal-aid primary and 
secondary roads, generally referred to as the 
ABC system, and the Interstate System can 
be met in an orderly way on &@ pay-as-you- 
go basis without excessive taxes. This was 
the purpose of the so-called Byrd amend- 
ment in the Federal Highway Act of 1956. 

Under that act Federal gas taxes and reve- 
nue from other highway sources were segre- 
gated into a trust fund for use in construc- 
tion on both the regular Federal-aid roads 
and the Interstate System. The Byrd 
amendment put the whole Federal program 
on a firm basis by writing the pay-as-you-go 
policy into the law. 

As you know, the time-proved ABC sys- 
tem roads are constructed with funds 
matched equally, on a 50-50 basis, by the 
State and Federal Governments, and the 
States retain dominant control. But it is 
generally understood that interstate roads 
are built with 90 percent Federal money 
and 10 percent State funds. 

Under such a Federal formula it is easy 
to see how interstate projects may be very 
enticing. But like so many other Federal 
programs, this one, too, needs further exam- 
ination. And if it is not watched closely 
and controlled carefully, it can result in 
more harm than good in highway develop- 
ment. 

Take a look at the experience to date. 
We superimposed this Interstate System over 
our well-tested ABC system, and the weak- 
nesses and temptations came quickly to 
light. The estimated cost of the system has 
gone up 73 percent since its inception, and 
on present schedule the program still has 
15 years to go. 

At best these are extremely expensive 
roads. It is not difficult to find interstate 
projects where 10 percent of the cost exceeds 
50 percent of the cost of equally important 
ABC projects. And once interstate roads 
are built the States forever assume 100 per- 
cent of their high-cost maintenance. 

Furthermore, the interstate highways are 
almost itivariably limited access roads. In 
many areas the States must construct par- 
alleling roads to get traffic on them, off of 
them, and on the other side of them. This 
places another heavy burden on State high- 
way funds. 

In short, it is easy to see how 90-10 Fed- 
eral highway money may tempt States to 
divert their funds from ABC roads of higher 
priority to interstate projects. And once 
Interstate System roads are built they eat 
up State funds in expensive maintenance 
and construction duplication. 

With its high ratio of expenditures on 
interstate roads, the Federal Government is 
now spending twice as much as the States 
on highway construction—$3 billion to $1.5 
billion. In this situation, as you can ima- 
gine, the Federal Government has begun 
dominating the programs. 

Excited by the temporary recession in 
1958, Congress abandoned the Federal pay- 
as-you-go provision by repealing the Byrd 
amendment and went on a spending spree. 
Our great highway programs were thrown 
into an inexcusable mess. State 
were seriously disrupted and threatened 
with chaos. The trust fund was broke. The 
integrity of the Federal Government was 
inypaired when the cost of contracts awarded 
exceeded funds available. 

We were forced to raise Federal gas taxes. 
But we managed to make the increase tem- 
porary and reinstate the Byrd pay-as-you-go 
amendment. But I can tell you there is need 


for vigilance if we are to avoid making the 
gas tax increase permanent and raiding gen- 
eral fund revenue fer the Federal Interstate 
Highways. 

You know the importance of both systems. 
Your position for sound financing is tradi- 
Farm bureaus all over the Nation 
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have intimate knowledge of highway re- 
quirements. The federation can be of great 
constructive service in keeping.these pro- 
grams in proper balance and within our 
ability to pay for them. 

Raising Federal gas taxes is an example of 
how, in the process of centralizing power, 
the Federal Government usurps State and 
local revenue sources at the same timre it 
encourages greater expenditures at all levels. 


Like the Federal Government, States, and. 


localities are now finding it difficult to pay 
their bills. 

Both are trying to push more of their costs 
on the Federal Government—States sacrific- 
ing their sovereignty and localities their 
autonomy. Taxpayers, pinched by levies at 
all levels, look for tax loopholes and avoid- 
ance at the expense of their self-respect. 

We have increased total debt in the United 
States nearly $200 billion in 5 years. Most 
of this increase is private. The American 
people now have nearly a trillion dollars in 
debt on their backs; more than $350 billion 
in public debt, and more than $550 billion 
in private debt. 

When individuals become insolvent they 
take bankruptcy and dispose of their obliga- 
tions. When governments become insolvent 
their money becomes worthless and they go 
through a revolution wringer. The nature 
of the revolutions may vary, but change in 
the form of government in inevitable. 

I do not imply that this Nation or the 
Government is insolvent. But make no mis- 
takes. Profligate spending has strained our 
fiscal position. And in this condition we are 
vulnerable to insidious attacks on the fun- 
damentals of our form of government. 

Ours is a government originating in the 
sovereignty of the States: Under our Con- 
stitution the States gave certain powers to 
the Federal Government and kept the rest. 
And constitutionally the Federal Govern- 
ment is in the form of three separate 
branches—they are coordinate, but each is 
independent of the other. 

The checks and balances in this system 
are obvious. Their purpose is to protect the 
fundamentals on which our form of govern- 
ment and our enterprise system are based 
and the freedoms they require. And we had 
better start defending against those who 
would destroy the things which have made 
this Nation great. 

In our present condition and state of 
mind, the Warren Supreme Court has 
usurped legislative powers and executive 
authority, struck at State sovereignty, de- 
prived citizens of traditional freedoms, and 
set free those convicted of Communist 
subversion. 

By destructive decree and naked force the 
Warren Court has violated our fundamen- 
tals, undermined our institutions, and in- 
vaded our privacy. Its decisions are called 
“law of the land.” Our Constitution em- 
powers only Congress to make Federal law; 
and there is reason for this. Members of 
Congress are elected by the people and are 
answerable to them. 

Without the great strength developed in 
this Nation in earlier days, it would be diffi- 


cult to survive this latter-day Federal bu-. 


reaucracy and judiciary. Federal usurpation, 
combined with abuses by irresponsible labor 
leaders, curtail sound progress, and insidi- 
ously sap national strength. 

I am glad to learn Senator JoHN MCCLEL- 
LAN will be among the speakers at this meet- 
ing. No one has done more to reveal 
corruption at high union levels and misuse 
of power by arregant labor leaders. This 
takes courage, and JoHN MCCLELLAN has got 
it. He has contributed great service to his 
country. 

Senator MCCLELLAN has a fine legal back- 
ground. He has keen insight. He has 
studied labor legislation. His advice to you 
on this subject will be the best. And if the 
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steel strike is not settled when the injunc- 
tion expires next month, demand for more 
legislation is certain to come soon, 

When he speaks tomorrow I hope he will 
tell you how Harry Bridges, the Communist 
Longshoreman’s boss, and Jimmy Hoffa, the 
Teamsters’ boss, planned a worldwide boy- 
cott. That plan demonstrates the power 
and danger in present labor leadership. He 
told me 232 witnesses ‘took the fifth amend- 
ment” in hearings before his labor rackets 
subcommittee. 

You heard and saw those witnesses before 
the committee. Did you imagine so many 
thugs, gangsters, and racketeers were out of 
jail? “Taking the fifth,” their silence was 
indisputable evidence of weakness in our 
national fiber. We all know they should be 
restrained from the practices to which they 
were witness. 

You have shown your knowledge of this 
weakness. I supported all labor legislation 
the federation recommended in the past ses- 
sion. I am the only member now in the 
Senate who voted against the Wagner Labor 
Act in 1939. This Act gave special privileges 
to labor unions. I voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Act and against the Truman veto. 
I supported the strong labor bill last session. 
Z would vote for a stronger bill now. 

I have always conceded to the good citi- 
zens in the rank and file of labor unions the 
privilege of organizing. I was among the 
first to concede to legitimate labor unions 
the privilege of collective bargaining when 
they are bona fide representatives of their 
membership. 

But when irresponsible labor leaders have 
the power virtually to shut down the coun- 
try, our national security is imperiled; when 
they have the power to stop production and 
Wages, our economy is impaired; when they 
have the power to force wage increases un- 
justified by increased production, they create 
inflation. 

We hear a lot about issues in strikes today. 
Usually there are only two. One is an infla- 
tionary wage increase unjustified by in- 
creased production. The other is more au- 
thority to tell management how to run the 
business. More power for the labor leaders 
usually is the big objective, with little re- 
gard for others. 

I am sure you have noted the dangerous 
competition among today’s labor leaders. 
When one gains in a strike, the others think 
they must do better. If McDonald wins in 
steel, Reuther will think he must strike the 
automobile industry for more, and so on it 
will continue. 

Not only can irresponsible labor leaders 
choke off vital production in critical periods; 
they can ruthlessly control the livelihood of 
millions of people. The costly steel strike 
ran 116 days before it was stopped by court 
order. Who can measure the price to be 
paid either by steel worker families or the 
Nation? 

That strike alone stopped production for 
nuearly 4 months by a half-million workers 
employed in steel plants... Work stopped for 
thousands more in dependent industries. At 
the same time lesser strikes.stopped work for 
tens of thousands more in the butcher, mine, 
mill, smelter, glass, shipyard and other in- 
dustries. 

More than 60 million man-days of labor 
have been lost this year as a direct result of 
strikes. Strikes almost invariably increase 
production costs. We feel some of the undue 
production costs directly, but much of the 
damage is hidden. For instance, our prod- 
ucts must compete in foreign trade markets. 

This is a matter of great importance at 
this time. The comparative level of our im- 
ports affects our balance of payments with 
other countries. We are in balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulty now. Serious imbalance si- 
phons out our gold. This, among other 
things, involves the value of our money, 
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The level of imports is not the only factor 
in the problem; others include dollars spent 
out of the country by our far-flung military 
operations; we are still dumping billions 
abroad in foreign aid p , etc. But it 
would help the situation if our prices were 
more competitive. 

The Secretary of the US. ‘Treasury ap- 
peared before the International Monetary 
Fund asking that certain nations stop dis- 
criminatory trade practices against us. I 
know this action would not have been taken 
unnecessarily, 

In 10 years we have purchased abroad, in- 
vested abroad, and given away abroad 17 
billion in gold and liquid dollars more than 
we have earned from foreign nations through 
exports of goods and services. This deficit 
in the current year is running at the rate of 
$4 billion. Last year it was $3.4 billion. 

Such deficits cannot continue indefinitely. 
Foreign countries are now holding more 
than 17 bililon in liquid dollars. More than 
half of this is in official accounts, and the 
governments holding these dollars can call 
upon us to convert them into gold if they 
wish. They will do this if the dollar is not 
kept strong. 

There is need to protect our gold reserves. 
In this situation you can see there are rea- 
sons for balanced budgets and reduction in 
debt that do not readily meet the eye. Keep- 
ing our currency sound, and protecting its 
purchasing power at home, is a major factor 
in preserving free world confidence in the 
US. dollar. 

The Secretary of the Treasury needs back- 
ing at home. He needs the cooperation of 
the Government, labor unions, and busi- 
ness—by all of us, including farmers. Failure 
to adjust our balance of payments will be a 
continuing threat to our gold reserves. 

The Government should balance its budget, 
reduce its debt and stop inflation. It can 
start by reducing foreign aid expenditures. 
Over the last 14 years we have dumped $75 
billion of foreign assistance into 85 coun- 
tries. And many of these have become our 
serious competitors in world markets. 

Labor leaders have great responsibility for 
rising prices and inflation. Industry has its 
responsibilities in this matter, too. The fact 
is that many of our products have been 
priced out of foreign trade. 

Agricultural products have been about 22 
percent of our total merchandise exports 
during the past 10 years. Actually, this is 
@ somewhat smaller percentage than it was 
before World War II; and about one-third of 
the farm exports are now being sold for 
“soft” currencies abroad under Public Law 
480 programs and section 402 of the Mutual 
Security Act, 

Most of our payments abroad are in dollars, 
many of which accumulate in foreign re- 
serves. But farm exports sold for soft local 
currencies, bartered or given away do not 
earn for the United States either gold or 
dollars. This type of export is of little help 
in efforts to correct our balance of payments 
deficit. We know the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram has been exploited for use not intended. 
Perhaps it could be constructively reviewed. 

I know the Farm Bureau Federation wants 
to make our agricultural products more com- 
petitive in world markets, and less dependent 
upon Government at home. I hope you wili 
redouble your efforts to bring about that 
highly desirable condition. You can count 
on my enthusiastic support. 

Our tolerance of increasing Federal pater- 
nalism and spending, increasing usurpation 
of power by thé Supreme Court, and increas- 
ing arrogance by labor leaders is a clear sign 
of national weakness developing among us. 
These are three menacing subversions of our 
system which must be brought under control. 

Our complacency about such fundamental 
matters is amazing. In contrast, last year 
when a recession cloud appeared on the 
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horizon, Congress was deluged with spending 
demands that made the Nation appear hys- 
terical—approaching panic.._Our idol seems 
to be a fast buck; not a golden calf. 

In my opinion too much Federal control 
and spending are at the base of most of our 
trouble. Easy money through Federal pater- 
nalism, and an economy continually doped 
up with inflation will never produce national 
strength. They are destructive of charatcer 
and initiative. 

We shall be moving for national strength 
when we demand—and get—elimination of 
paternalistic and deficit financing, 
reduction in debt, halt in inflation, and 
sypmathetic allegiance to fundamentals 
throughout the Nation, including the Fed- 
eral Government and the judiciary. 

We shall be moving for strength of char- 
acter and constructive initiative when we 
stop requesting nonessential new programs 
and expenditures; when we revitalize our 
State and local governments; and when we 
assert the fundamental freedoms and in- 
dependence which are our heritage. 

When these things are done we shall merit 
our position of leadership in the free world. 
Unless and until they are done we shall be 
working for the Communist objective pub- 
licly declared in Moscow last May Day when 
the Russ said their primary purpose is 
to outgain capitalism in minimum time. 

We have to admit they are achieving im- 
pressive gains in many fields. Their gains 
have made.our weaknesses clearer and more 
ominous. We know what our weaknesses are. 
We know where they are.. We know in our 
conscience what should be done. We know 
in our minds what must be done. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
taken the lead before in proving the judg- 
ment of our people is basically sound and 
can be made to prevail. I urge you to renew 
your efforts now for the good of our country 
at the grassroots and in high places. 

Among other things which must be done, 
I think the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion can render especially effective leadership 
in: 

1. Stopping expenditures in excess of our 
income by eliminating nonessential spend- 
ing; 

2. Reducing the Federal debt; this would 
be a great deterrent to inflation for the 
present and lift some of the burden we are 
loading on generations of the future. 

3. Watching and controlling the Federal 
highway programs, to keep the interstate 
system from running wild at the expense of 
farm-to-market and other important State 
roads; 

4. Conducting a constructive review of the 
Public Law 480 farm product meas program; 
and 

5. Curbing the excesses indulged in by 
labor leaders, without destroying the right 
of collective 

I shall be with you all the way to the fullest 
extent of my capacity and energy. 





Honor for Representative Pillion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, each year 
during the past decade Buffalo’s 10 most 
outstanding citizens have been chosen by 
the Buffalo Evening News. 

It is my honor and privilege to call to 
the attention’ of the House the inclu- 
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sion of one of its Members among those 
chosen for the 1959 roll of honor. Cited 
for ow achievement is my es- 
teemed colleague from Erie County, the 
Honorable JoHN R. PILtron. 

selecting Mr. Prm.ion, the News 
seid: 

An able and effective champion of western 
New York interests im Washington and a 
rugged individualist whese outspoken and 
informed opinions are , Mr. Prixi0on, 
representing the 42d New York District in 
the Congress of the United States, has a 
wide range of interests which, nevertheless, 
do not divert him from personal service to 
his constituents and an active concern for 
the Niagara frontier. He labors without 
fanfare, His accomplishments are many. 

During 1959, Mr. Pmiiow was one of the 
few to recognize the potential danger of 
Russian expansionist efforts in the Antarctic. 
To bolster his opinions the 
ited the Antarctic and endured innumerable 
hardships in order to weigh the vast, down- 
below continent’s strategic importance. 

Information he provided and arguments 
he advanced prompted administration policy 
which will preserve U.S. interests in the 
Antarctic in concert with other nations. 
The Antarctic will not fall under the dom- 
ination of any single ideology. 

Con; Pirttiow can take pride in 
this accomplishment, among others, “and 
future generations may have reason to be 
thankful that he had the foresight and the 
will single-handedly to press his case. His 
effort and ultimate success on the Antarctica 
issue alone ig worthy of the plaudits of his 
constituents and the pepulace of western 
New York which he serves, 

Also named outstanding Buffalo citi- 
zens in 1959 were: 

Robert. B, Abram, 45 Penhurst Place, 
for outstanding service as a merchant 
and as a community leader in sparking 
the rejuvenation and revitalization of the 
downtown Buffalo area. 

‘Dr. Edgar C, Beck, 33 Gates Circle, 
for community service as an associate 
professor of medicine at the University 
of Buffalo Medical Scheol, for his work 
in the field of diabetes detection, for his 
leadership in organizing medical alumni 
support for the university's basic science 
departments. 

Judge Charles S. Desmond, Eden, for 
outstanding achievement in his chosen 
field of law, who was the bipartisan nom- 
inee for chief judge of the New York 
State Court of Appeals, first resident of 
Erie County to occupy this high court 
position. 

George M. Frauenheim, 697 LeBrun 
Road, Eggertsville, for community serv- 
ice, as a Roman Catholic layman whose 
tireless efforts for the Buffalo diocese 
have brought aid and comfort to thou- 
sands of persons of all races and creeds, 
who in 1959 led both the -successful 
Catholic charities appeal and the suc- 
cessful seminary fund drive. 

Dr. James T. Grace, Jr., 19 Kimberly 
Drive, Williamsville, for outstanding 
achievement as a noted cancer research 
surgeon and as assistant director of Ros- 
well Park Memorial Institute for lead- 
ing a team of researchers in a significant 
discovery of a virus in certain human 
cancers. 

James P. Kavanaugh, 2415 Seneca 
Street, for community service as execu- 
tive secretary of the city planning board, 
in directing significant civic improve- 


vis- 
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ments like rebuilding the Ohio Street 
Bridge, and coordinating major rail and 
highway route changes to fit the city’s 
future. 

T. Emerson Murphy, 33 Gates Circle, 
for community service as a leader in 
work for -underprivileged and handi- 
capped children, as president of the 
Fresh Air Mission summer haven, and 
executive committee chairman for the 
Buffalo Evening News-Rotary Club 
crippled children’s camp fund. 

Ralph J. Petersen, Strykersville, for 
outstanding achievement as an industrial 
executive, and for community service as 
chairman of the 1959 Community Chest 
and Red Cross appeal which surpassed 
tts goal—first time since the drives were 
combined 5 years ago. 

Paschal A. Rubino, 25 Woodley Road, 
for community service as a leader in 
education, as a dedicated member of the 
board of education, and for his work 
with youth, with the boys club, the police 
athletic league, and with personal spon- 
sorship of several teenage athletic teams. 





Farm Prosperity Beckons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Jantiary 13, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address entitled “Farm Prosperity 
Beckons,” delivered by Henry E. Kuhl- 
mann, president of the Merrick County 
(Nebr.) Agricultural & Industrial Corp., 
before the presidents af Nebraska’s 
county Farm Bureau. organizations 
meeting at Lincoln, Nebr. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FarM PROSPERITY BECKONS 
(By Henry E. Khulmann) 

We can have a prosperous Nation if we 
make use of the knowledge chemergic science 
has given us. Through compilation and cor- 
relation of ideas relative to the exigency 
which exists in managing the farm surplus 
problem, Farm Bureau of Nebraska estab- 
lished an independent research entity. Thus 
@ new and properous future awaits Nebraska 
agriculture and the Nation. We have said, 
now is the time we in agriculture take the 
lead in doing something for ourselves for our 
own future. 

Many of us have been guilty of saying, 
“If I just had an oil well behind my barn.” 
You have. You are not using it. The 
production of chemicals from farm crops is 
the oldest branch of organic chemistry and 
occupies an important place in our modern 
economy. The farm depression following 
World War I brought forcibly to the atten- 
tion of farmers, businessmen and scientists, 
the need to expand the utilization of farm 
surpluses at home. Much public discussion 
has occurred on this subject since the Con- 
gress of the United States set up four re- 
search plants in the 1920’s to study utiliza- 
tion of farm products by industry. These 
four plants have switched from their initial 
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purpose to 85 percent production research 
and 15 percent utilization research. 

Today we could be facing 1929. The pat- 
tern is very much the same. Great depres- 
sions are not caused from scarcity but from 
ill or unmanageable surpluses. The last war 
forced us into a great expansion in the 
production of industrial alcohol, vegetable 
oils and industrial starches from domestic 
farm crops. Chemurgists and scientists have 
been confronted with ‘the problem of con- 
verting these industries to peace economy, 
with little evident assistance or encourage- 
ment from the man on the farm. 

There are no tricks or sleight-of-hand in 
chemistry and science. Progress is made 
simply by intelligent application of knowl- 
edge together with long hours and hard 
work. i 

There are three distinct divisions to this 
industry; first, of course, is production of 
farm crops or raw materials. A job that is 
done by each farmer as he operates a little 
chemical plant of his own. 

Second, is the conversion of these crops 
into a relatively few primary chemicals such 
as ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol, acetone, 
acetic acid, glycerol, lactic acid, industrial 
starches, dextrium, sugars, cellulosic mate- 
rials, vegetable oil, and others. 

Third, division is one which takes these 
relatively few primary chemicals and com~- 
bines or transfers them into a very large 
number of secondary products including 
rubber, plastics, textiles, paints, soaps, dyes, 
medicinals and many others that are so very 
familiar with our daily lives. 

I am firmly convinced that when the 
farmer is not prosperous neither is labor, 
industry, or the Nation itself, but we are 
the ones who must seek methods to make 
our own prosperity. 

Not one of us is untouched by the great 
agricultural production that has taken place, 
regardless of restrictions the last few years. 
It has brought about the most amazing and 
greatest surplus in a like period of time in 
all the history of the world. This produc- 
tion has not begun to tap the knowledge of 
research in respect to such advances as pel- 
leted seed and 20-inch corn rows just to 
mention a few. In potential production we 
have only scratched the surface. — 

I realize it is not popular to talk about 
surpluses and low income for farmers when 
the economy is worried about inflation, and 
I certainly hope we do not let the farm cost- 
price squeeze become a depressing factor, not 
only for the farmer, but industry, labor and 
the entire Nation to force us through another 
financial wringer such as the early thirties 
so that the standard of living of all is greatly 
reduced. 

Keep in mind that all depressions are the 
result of surpluses and never the result of 
deficit production. Our great surpluses can 
lead to disaster for all or we can turn them 
into opportunity. 

Under Public Law 480, we have the same 
program as we used under the name of lend- 
lease that caused our Nation’s financial col- 
lapse after World War I. Since we have the 
ability to overproduce; and no buyers in sight 
for our surpluses, it seems to me we are left 
with only two choices. 

First, stop production. Second, to make. 
use of the profitable uses for our production 
at home by industry. 

I believe we should produce every bushel 
of graih we can on every acre, consistent 
with the preservation of the soil, and that 
we make use of the profitable utilization 
methods that scientific research, through 
chemurgy has found. Continued effort in 
this field will give us not only better food 
and clothing, but also many yet unimagined 
products. 

Under the first choice, stop production, we* 
as farmers become wards of our Government, 
Surely, none of us crave this approach.. 
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Under the second choice, surely farm prosper- 
ity beckons. 

Now let us turn to our disposal operations 
for a minute. Under lend-lease, after World 
War I, foreign countries had to protect their 
own farmer from our dumping program and 
charged as much as 60 cents per bushel tariff 
which was used to keep their government. 
Now let’s turn to our present disposal in 
India. The cow is sacred so she will be fed 
first; next will come the older people and, 
last, the starving babies. These are of least 
importance because they are the easiest to 
reproduce. Let’s take a look at a few figures. 
We plan to send $1,300 million through Pub- 
lic Law 480 in grains to foreign lands. For 
this, we will receive about 20 percent of the 
cost in other currency and trade besides 
getting only 20 cents on the dollar, we have 
the honor of picking up the tab for ocean 
shipping $37.6 millions. 

Also, India is the recipient of $25 million 
of US. fertilizers to increase production. 
Just to confuse you, if you dre not already 
confused, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is 
teaming with a firm in Bombay to build 
a plant to extract alcohol from sugar cane, 
their principal food, to make synthetic rub- 
ber. Let’s look further. In the Wall Street 
Journal of November 24, 1959, under the 
heading, “Ike and India,” we read of the 
great starving of the people and of the 
rationing of sugar and rice in Bombay state. 
Yes, it’s all very clear. We need to take 
India’s food so we might have tires to pro- 
duce more so that we can give more away. 

Let’s head for home. 

The facts are known to all. One bushel 
of grain will yield 2% gallons of alcohol 
which will yield about 6 pounds of buta- 
diene, which will yield about 6 pounds of 
synthetic rubber which is the amount 
needed for one passenger car tire. Why 
not American surpluses? We used American 
agricultural products to keep the Nation on 
rubber-tired wheels during World War IZ. 

We have been indoctrinated by the pe- 
troleum philosophy that our product can- 
not compete with them. Let us consider this 
fact as our nonreplenishable resources are 
used up the price will go higher.- As we 
begin to use industrially our replenishable 
resources such as farm products, the price 
will become cheaper and, through full pro- 
duction, the income to farmers _ increased. 

I believe if the public was fully informed, 
they would not long stand for the present 
methods of using our nonreplenishables and 
paying farmers not to produce. Under pre- 
vailing conditions of internal-combustion 
motor operation, it is impossible to burn 
completely such hydrocarbons as: gasoline. 


. Whatever the extent of combustion, it is 


usually not in excess of 75 percent of the 
fuel admitted. This marked inefficiency of 
combustion of gasoline costs the American 
public upward of $1 million annually. But 
more alarming is the poisonous nature of 
vapors from motor exhaust. A great por- 
tion of these vapors are dissipated, but a 
little here and there finds its way into the 
lungs of passengers in immediately fol- 
lowing automobiles. The result in time is 
cancer of the lungs. A majority of the hos- 
pitals in the country are fully aware that 
the spread in lung cancer is keeping pace 
with the increase in use of gasoline in 
motors. 


Though many people preach free enter- 
prise, they scoff at what it calls for. The 
young people of today look askance upon 
the plundering of the limited reserve of 
unreplenishable fuels by private interests 
whereby only holes in the ground wilt! fall 
to the younger generation. They are begin- 


_ ning to demand and will soon be voting for 


the Government to take over coal, petrol- 
eum, natural gas, and shale. 
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Would that someone, and it could be 
Farm Bureau that takes this lead, to ascer- 
tain a line of chemurgic procedure promising 
unlimited development of renewable re- 
sourees to supply power and promise to the 
lifespan of our young people. Nature stands 
ready with Farm Bureau members, to pro- 
duce a bounteous supply of all we can 
utilize in the way of food and fuel. 

Let us look at a business proposition. If, 
out of 10 bushels of corn, 2 bushels are sold 
to a fermentation alcohol plant, and the dis- 
tiller’s dried grains resulting therefrom, as a 
byproduct, are returned to the farmer to be 
mixed with the remaining 8 bushels of corn, 
the mixed feed so obtained will produce 
greater gain in livestock than is securable by 
feeding 10 bushels of corn. Such is an ex- 
perimental report from Iowa State College. 

Now let us look at alcohol as a fuel. A 
25 percent blend of farm-prod@uced alcohol 
blended with gasoline practically eliminates 
carbon monoxide gases from the exhaust. 

Or a 10-percent blend will: 

1. Reserve 10 percent of our nonreplen- 
ishable resources. 

2. It clears the atmosphere of a great por- 
tion of foul and poisonous carcinogenic 
hydrocarbons ordinarily discharged in motor 
exhaust. 

3. It cuts down by 50 percent the content 
of deadly carbon monoxide in these same 
exhaust vapors. 

4. It prevents deposition of carbon within 
the cylinders: 

5. It prevents deposition of gum-forming 
substances in fuel lines. 

6. It adds appreciably to mileage of car 
per gallon of fuel. 

7. It eliminates knock or ping. ® 

Tests have shown that when gasoline was 
blended with 17 percent agro} its combustion 
in a motor operating on 8.5 to 1 compression 
ratio actually delivered a 50 percent greater 
mileage than when agrol' was absent. A 
great new field in plastics. These also from 
the starch in grains. Such things as fence 
posts that would last longer than steel and 
be as strong. Also for buildings, alfalfa 
storage with gas. Polyethylene truly is com- 
ing to the fore, Much more could be done 
with our replenishable farm resources that 
are causing the Department of Agriculture 
so much concern, but much growth and this 
is as they desire it. They will keep you 
broke, fellow farmers, so they can get in- 
creased pay by adding new people on the 
payroll. This is the way they get their 
raise, not by the hélp they give to us. 

A plan is now under way to store our sur- 
pluses in grain bins all over e world. 
This will put a new and greater army to 
work under our Agriculture Department 
heading and will be charged as a subsidy to 
the farmers. -The Government wants to stop 
storing grain in its own bins here at home, 
because it has learned it is more expensive 
than to have privately owned storage handle 
it for them. Pray tell, how can they do it in 
India when they can’t do it at home. 

I have merely touched the surface on un- 
explained and unmanageable theories of dis- 
posal of our crops. All prove to be costly 
to everyone and, most of all, the farmer. 
What is the reasoning behind all of this? 

The petroleum philosophy of thinking has, 
for too long, governed our Agriculture De- 
partment. Their policy is to give it away 
rather than see it used as a fuel. In Eng- 
land, @ company in which the controlling 
stock is owned by one of the largest oil 
companies in the United States, advertises 
the greatest fuel ever produced was that with 
an alcohol blend. Alcohol long has been a 
part of G6ther countries’ fuels. 

Now a new philosophy rubber has entered 
into the picture. How soon are we going to 
be asked to go to war to protect Americans’ 
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part in the recent $30 million investment. 
All this while our grain is hauled to Govern- 
ment storage on tires made from India's food 
supply. ‘ 

It certainly would seem that we should 
charge a part of the dollar, to say nothing 
of the bloodshed of our past war, to the 
cost of gasoline. Do American and foreign 
oil interests in foreign countries, with their 
18.7 percent import to American markets, 
need to be protected at all costs to agri- 
culture? . 


will, use our farm production when we decide 
to help with a program that will bring this 
great project into being. ; 

Chemurgic science has given .us the 
knowledge to make us a prosperous agricul- 
ture. Our motto should very well be “for- 
ward march.” 
beckons. 





How Old Is Too Young? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks, I include an interesting and 
informative article on the ages of our 
Presidents entitled “How Old Is Too 
Young?” written by James H. Powers, 
and appearing in the Boston Globe of 
January 10, 1960. 

The article of Mr. Powers refreshes 
our memory of information particularly 
interesting this year in connection with 
the coming campaign for President. 

The article follows: 

How Oxp Is Too Younc? 
(By James H. Powers) 

What is the appropriate age for a candi- 
date seeking the Presidency of the United 
States? 

Should he be young, in keeping with 
Bacon’s warning that, “Men of age object 
too much, consult too often, and adventure 
too little, repent too soon, and seldom drive 
business home to the full period”? 

Or should he be older, conforming with 
the advice of the Roman sage who insisted 
that youth should spend its time acquiring 
experience and leave to the old the task of 
applying it? 

The Founding Fathers believed they had 
answered these questions by stipulating 35 
as the minimum age for the White House. 
Yet, in the opening stages of the precon- 
vention campaign for presidential nomina- 
tions in both parties, some are suggesting 
that men in their 40’s belong in the category 
of the unduly young. 


YOUNG MEN OF 1960 


None of the three presently avowed candi- 
dates for their party’s leadership in 1960 
will, of course, have to defend himself 
against this soft impeachment as did Wil- 
liam Pitt, Prime Minister of the British Em- 
pire at 25, who pleaded “guilty to the atro- 
cious crime of being young.” All three as- 
pirants are well into their forties. 

Vice President Nixon yesterday observed 
his 47th birthday. 

Husert HumpHrey, who challenges Senator 
JouHN KENNEDY for the Democratic nomina~ 
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tion, is 49. The Massachusetts Senator, at 
43, is in fact 3 months older than was Thomas 
Dewey, of New York, when, as Republican 
nominee in 1944, he extolled his youth as his 
party’s asset-in the effort to roll back the 
Roosevelt tide. } 

Evidently definitions of “youth” need revi- 
sion if the t of the writers of the 
Constitution is to be discounted in 1960. 

Senator Kennepy, urging that “vitality, 
energy, endurance, new ideas, and recep- 
tivity to new ideas” are “qualities a new 
President is going to need,” was stating a 
case for all three avowed candidates, not for 
himself alone. 

On five occasions the Nation has sent men 
in their forties into the White House. The 
results compare well with records of those 
who took office in their fifties or sixties. 


THEIR RECORD SPEAKS 


James K. Polk, first “dark horse” to attain 
the Presidency, was 49 when inaugurated in 
1844. Long adjudged an indifferent Chief 
Executive, he has undergone rehabilitation 
as the record of his services has become 
better known. No President, excepting Jef- 
ferson, presided over so vast an expansion 
of our country’s territories; none has given 
closer attention to the duties of the Presi- 
dential office or shown a greater capacity in 
firm administration and policy. 

Ulysses S. Grant became President at 46 
as @ war hero of no Though twice 
elected as a Republican, he did not even vote 
his party’s ticket until his final year in the 
White House. . His lack of political knowl- 
edge and acquaintance outside the circle of 
his military and family associates brought 
his administration to grief. 

Republican James Garfield, elected at 49, 
remained untested when an assassin’s bullet 
quickly closed his career. 


YOUNGEST EVER 


The two other Presidential 40-or-more- 
year-olders were among the ablest Chief 
Executives of the past century. Grover 
Cleveland, relatively unknown when elected 
at 47 in 1884, displayed such capacity that he 
achieved the miracle of winning a second 
term after an interlude of defeat. He was 
the only President to do so. 

Theodore Roosevelt, who was 42 when the 
assassination of McKinley elevated him from 
the Vice Presidency has become an almost 
legendary figure among our Presidents. 

The Nation’s experiments with Presidents 
in their forties have scored more hits than 
misses. Only one proved a dismal failure, 
and in that case the circumstances were 
unusual. 

The median age of all our Presidents 
stands at 53. Only 1 of the 7 reaching 
the office after 60 can be listed among Presi- 
dential figures of force. William. Henry 
Harrison, a hero of the Indian wars, died 
exactly 1 month after his inauguration at 
68. James Buchanan at 65, allowed the drift 
to civil war to gather speed. 

Zachary Taylor, 64, another 
lasted 14 months. 

But Harry S. Truman, assuming Presiden- 
tial responsibilities at the age of 64, proved 
by his bold dynamism that Bacon’s stric- 
tures on age need qualification. 


THE MAN, NOT HIS AGE 


And indeed they do, in or out of the Presi- 
dency. Like those who denigrate the youth 
of men in their forties those who indict the 
incompetence of age would better exercise 
caution. 

One’s biological age and his mental age 
are often quite different matters, depending 
upon the individual~himself. The wiser 
view was Emerson’s who wrote: “We do not 
— & man’s years until he has nothing 
Michelangelo was chief architect of St. 
Peter’s in his eighties. John Wesley at- 
tained his greatest power and eloquence at 


“drifter,” 


88. At 80, Talleyrand contrived the Triple 
Alliance; Hugo wrote some of his greatest 
works at 4 score; Goethe finished the Sec- 
ond Part of Faust in his eighties; Bancroft 
completed his famous history at 80; Glad- 
stone began his fourth term as Britain’s 
Prime Minister at 83. 

The appropriate age for a President seems 
to be a question less of years (above the con- 
stitutional stipulation) than one of physical 
and mental capacity. Perhaps Cicero was 
right. These qualities, he suggested, are 
found in a youth with something of an old 
man in him, and an old man who has some- 
thing of youth in him. 





Dorothy Rochon Powers, Montanan, Wins 
Ernie Pyle Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD. 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Appendix of the Recorp for January 
11, 1960, page A101, is an item entitled 
“Henry N. Taylor, Montanan, Wins Ernie 
Pyle Award.” Due to a mistake on my 
part, this is a misnomer, because while 
He N. Taylor, a distinguished writer 
for the Scripps-Howard newspapers, did 
win the Ernie Pyle award this year and 
is entitled to due credit for it, he is not 
a Montanan; I believe he is a Virginian. 

I had intended to have the headline 
read: “Dorothy Rochon Powers, Mon- 
tanan, Wins Ernie Pyle Award.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement and the article 
published in the Scripps-Howard press 
be printed in full in the Appendix of 
today’s REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last week 
the winners of the seventh annual Ernie Pyle 
Memorial Award were announced. One of 
the winners was a Montanan, and, in addi- 
tion, she is the first woman to receive this 
distinguished award, sponsored by the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. I refer to Mrs. 
Dorothy Rochon Powers, feature writer -on 
the Spokesman-Review, a daily newspaper in 
Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. Powers is a graduate of my alma 
mater, Montana State University, and was a 
student there while I was on the faculty. 
She has had a distinguished career in jour- 
nalism, and has covered évery kind -of a beat 
in news reporting, in addition to writing 
feature columns. 

I am much pleased that Mrs. Powers has 
received this honor, and I heartily concur 
with the statement of the judges of the con- 
test that she “has the heart, the soul, and 
the insight of a woman Ernie Pyle.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have an article from the January 7, 1960, 
issue of the Washington Daily News printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

“Mrs. DororHY ROCHON PowERs, MONTANAN, 
Wins Erniz Pye Awarp” 


“New York, January 7.—The Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers today announced two 1959 
winners of the Ernie Pyle Memorial Award. 
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“They are Mrs. Dorothy R. Powers, feature 
writer on the Spokesman-Review, Spokane, 
Wash.; and Henry N. Taylor, correspondent 
for the Scripps-Howard "Newspaper Alliance, 
Washington, D.C. (Mrs. Taylor’s dispatches 
appear regularly in the Washington Daily 
News.) 

“Mrs. Powers is the first woman winner in 
the 7 years the award has been made. 

“Each will receive $1,000 cash and a bronze 
plaque for writing and reporting most near- 
ly exemplifying the style and craftsmanship 
of the great war reporter and columnist. 

“The trustees of the Scripps-Howard Ernie 
Pyle Memorial Fund also announced a grant 
of $2,500 to the Inter-American Press As- 
sociation. for an exchange scholarship. 


“TREMENDOUS IMPACT 


“The judges said Mrs. Powers ‘has the 
heart, the soul, and the insight of a wom- 
an Ernie Pyle. Her reporting and writing 
have had a tremendous impact on her com- 
munity.’ 

“Of Mr. Taylor, they said: ‘He combines 

good, solid reporting with good, easy-to-read 
writing devoid of frills. This is reminiscent 
of Ernie Pyle’s topnotch copy. On any 
front, from home to Rome, Mr. Taylor makes 
the reader feel right there with him’ 
' “Mrs. Powers, 38, was graduated from 
Montana State University, edited a weekly, 
the Maryville, Tenn., Enterprise, and was 
State editor of the Clarksville, Tenn., Leaf- 
Chronicle. 


“OUR TOWN 
“She has covered virtually every beat on 
the Spokesman-Review, from to 
stockyards, and writes a column, ‘Our 


Town,’ in addition to general assignments 
and features, 

“She was named 1959 Natiohal Headliner 
of the Year by Theta Sigma Phi, honorary 
women’s journalism sorority, and received a 
National Headliners’ Club medal in 1959. 

“Mr. Taylor, 30, is a graduate of Virginia 
University, served as a U.S. Navy in- 
telligence officer from 1951 to 1954, and while 
stationed in London was a contributor to 
the London Observer. z 

“He became a reporter on the Cincinnati 
Post, a Scripps-Howard paper in 1954 and in 
1956 won the American Political Science 
Association’s Award for outstanding cover- 
age of State and local politics. 


“THREE YEARS HERE 


“For the past 3 years he has been a mem- 
ber of Scripps-Howard’s Washington and 
international staff. He accom ed Khru- 
shchey on his recent U.S. tour, and his re- 
cent foreign assignments have - included 
Cuba, the Middle East, the U.S.S.R., Europe, 
and the Far East. 

“Judges for this year’s Ernie Pyle Memorial 
Award were Edward J. Meeman, editor of 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar; Loye W. Miller, 
editor of the Knoxville News-Sentinel; and 
E. M. Pooley, editor of El Paso Herald-Post.” 





Address of Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an address by the Hon- 
orable JOSEPH W. MarrTIN, JR., of Massa- 
chusetts, at the annual dinner of the New 
England Society in the city of New York, 
on Thursday, December 3, 1959. 
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In his speech, Mr. Marttn related the 
fine progress of the New England States 
in the new industrial age. He also dis- 
cussed the menace of inflation and the 
need for action to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the value of the dollar. 

There is a message in this address 
which I consider extremely timely and 
of great importance to the American 
people. It is important from the view- 
point of the economic soundness of our 
country. 

The address follows: 

It is a great privilege to come to this fine 
gathering of people who, while now a vital 
part of the great Empire State, have not for- 
gotten the part of the country to which 
they trace their origins. 

This is the 154th annual dinner of your 
society. Its very age is conclusive evidence 
of the ties of affection which a New Eng- 
lander always bears to the land of his origin. 
While I still live in the bustling town where 
I was born, I have traveled far, and whether 
it was in California, Hawaii, or even the 
Orient, people of New England origin never 
fail to grasp the chance to reminisce about 
the State of their birth and yearn to relive 
the old days. 

One hundred and fifty-four years old. 
What mighty changes have come to New Eng- 
land, America—yes,* to the world in this 
span of time. In the early days of this 
society, we were a struggling nation, a na- 
tion whose people were mostly loyal to 
some particular section, as your founders 
were to New England. Now while we are 
properly loyal to and cherish the State of 
our birth, our supreme loyalty is to the Na- 
tion itself. It is this love of country which 
has made us the mightiest Nation of all time. 
It is this loyalty that will make it possible 
for us to meet the challenge which will un- 
fold in the future. 

If there is any fault to be found with New 
Englanders, it is that we do not extol more 
vigorously our past contributions to the Na- 
tion, the contributions we are making to- 
day, and those we expect to make in the days 
ahead. 

Texas never tires of telling of the wonder- 
ful achievements of that great State in the 
Southwest. Virginia takes just pride in its 
historic past and the great part it had in 
the formation of the Republic. California 
properly boasts of its tremendous growth and 
of its great future. New York likes to remind 
us of her eminence in trade, commerce, and 
banking. This is the spirit which makes it 
possible for us to look to the future with 
great expectancy. 

We New Englanders have every reason to 
speak up about our contributions to the 
early history of our country, our busy present 
days, and the promise. of the future. It_is 
because that, as a people, we are of a modest 
nature many have come to believe we are 
slipping backward and that we are a declin- 
ing section of a great nation. 

This concept is far from the truth: New 
England is still forging ahead—a little slower 
perhaps than the newer sections, but still 
progressing at a healthy rate. We hope to 
accelerate that rate in the days ahead. 

New England has been forced to redirect 
its course on several occasions. The early 
days were the maritime era. It was in New 
England where the American Navy was born 
and where it was stimulated in the critical 
days of the Republic. Our clipper ships 
sailed the seven seas, bringing the wealth 
and produce of the world to the new land. 
The beautiful homes of the old sea captains 
upon Cape Cod and the north shore still 
remind us of this great era. 

Then started the industrial age. The 
Government nurtured the new industries 
with the tariff to protect our infant indus- 
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tries, and simultaneously there was a decline 
in shipping. Quick to adapt itself, New 


* England turned to the factories for a liveli- 


hood. 

The first cotton mill in America, the first 
iron foundry, and one of the first General 
Electric plants were just a few of the early 
contributions. 

Those were the days of water power. It 
was not long before every river in New 
England was dotted with a little factory 
giving employment to hundreds of workers 
and prosperity to many little villages. Far 
removed from the sources of raw material, 
this progress was remarkable. These indus- 
tries blazed the way for the great industrial 
empire of the United States. 

In later days, new conditions arose. Many 
cotton mils went South to be close to the 
sources of raw material, to obtain cheaper 
labor and operating costs. Dominance in 
the cotton textile trade, for years a bulwark 
of New England economy, was no longer to 
be found here. This was a painful period 
of readjustment to many of our cities and 
towns. But happily that period has passed. 
We have come through this crisis with cus- 
tomary New England courage and determina- 
tion, and we can now see brighter days 
ahead. 

We have grasped the opportunities of the 
new age, the age of nuclear power, the age 
of electronics and plastics. The coming nu- 
clear power will give New England a great 
advantage in the \future, an advantage we 
have not had in the past. Today new fac- 
tories are springing up everywhere. Wonder- 
ful modern plants are replacing the old 
factories. People are working at better 
wages than ever. I can tell you good people 
there is no gloom or despair in New England. 

We face the future fully confident that 
the people of our section will measure up 
to their historic past. 


How, I ask you, can we fail? Here in New 
England is the wealth, greater per capita 
than any other section. We have the brains 
and the industrial leadership to direct that 
wealth.. And above all; we have great edu- 
cational advantages and research centers in 
our many fine universities and colleges. 
Every year these schools are turning out the 
best-trained minds in the world to meet the 
industrial challenges of our times. We must 
continue to maintain and expand our great 
schools of learning. They are one of our 
greatest assets. 

Years ago, when taunted in the Halls of 
Congress by a colleague with the inquiry: 
“What does New England produce?’, Dan- 
iel Webster thundered back with his great 
voice—"“New England, sir, produces men.” 

It is because we produce able men and 
women, the most skilled workers, the best- 
trained leaders that we go forward to fur- 
ther glorify your New England heritage. 


We have many handicaps in New England. 
such as a hard soil to cultivate, and remote- 
ness from the tions where raw materials 
are produced. But we do have distinct ad- 
vantages. Within a radius of 500 miles is a 
market containing a population of 52 million 
consumers, the richest buying market in the 
world. 

New England is the mecca of people from 
all parts of the Union who want to get away 
from the heat of other sections and enjoy 
the opportunities for a refreshing summer 
vacation under excellent climatic conditions. 
Every year the list of summer visitors grows, 
and Cape Cod is sometimes called the Flor- 
ida of the summer season. It is unnec- 
essary to mention the possibilities this pro- 
vides to increase the earning opportunities of 
our section. Thousands are already profit- 
ing from the evergrowing tourist trade. 

We do not forget the deeds of the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans who, along with the cava- 
liers of Virginia, built this great American 
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heritage. It was built by hard work and 
loyalty to the State. We must not stray from 
these principles. They are still the founda- 
tion upon which the safety of our great Re- 
public rests. : 

The Pilgrims in Plymouth taught us early 
that communism or socialism would not work 
in the New World. They briefly tried this 
system of regimentation, but it ended in 
failure. They were quick to cast aside the 
experiment and to substitute instead the 
system of profit for work accomplished. 
They knew that, if the new land was to 
flourish and grow, it must have the stimulus 
of individual opportunity and initiative. 

The lesson is. most timely today when & 
powerful nation asks the world to embrace 
the ideology of communism, The Pilgrims 
knew better and so must the people of today 
if they are to enjoy the blessings of progess, 
happiness, and human dignity that are avail- 
able only when freedom prevails. 

The Pilgrims knew, too, the value of a 
democratic government. They realized that 
free men and women are supposed to run 
the Government, and it should not be the 
function of government to manage the pri- 
vate lives of the people. Chaos and confu- 
sion generally result from too much govern- 
ment interference. 

Today we are drifting away from those 
principles. I hope this trend will not go 
too far and that the people of New England 
will remain true to their traditions and stur- 
dily resist the tendency toward a 
bureaucracy which seeks to manage the de- 
tails of our lives. This eventually would 
mean the loss of our liberties and finally the 
end of the American way of life. 

To those who constantly seek government 
aid for private projects, I might remind them 
that the Government in Washington has no 
secret source of revenue. It has only the 
money it takes from the people in taxes. 
When the Federal Government is given the 
assignment of spending your money, it levies 
a huge brokerage charge for doing so. _Thus 
it can readily be seen you are paying more 
when you ask the Federal Government to 
pay for a project than if you did it yourselves. 

The people of America have many grave, 
challenging problems today. We must solve 
them properly or risk the danger of a serious 
blight on our future. Above all isthe need 
of preserving peace. Closely associated with 
the need of peace is the need of controlling 
the forces of inflation. ~* : 

The curbing of inflation! should be the 
grave concern of every American, regardless 
of economic status. But its ravages are felt 
especially by the poor. In fact, the lower 


an individual is on the economic ladder, the. 
more he suffers from the effects of rising. 


prices. For the poor, a sound and stable 
dollar-makes the difference between a decent 
meal .nd hunger. That is why the achieve- 
ment of a stable currency must be our goal. 


The little people of our land—those own- 


{ng modest insurance policies, savings ac- - 


counts, Government bonds, and those old 
folks living on small pensions and social 
security—are rightly worried by the gradual 
whittling away of the value of money in the 
devastating course of “creeping inflation.” 

In a rising and expanding economy, the 
accomplishment of price stability becomes a 
difficult and a complex problem. It is eco- 
nomic history that, in periods of high and 
rising demand for goods and services, prices 
tend to go up. There is no easy solution 
to the problem, such as the passage of & 
law. The truth is that the most effective 
laws we can employ to combat the menace of 
inflation are the laws of commonsense. 

The practice of reasonable self-restraint 
on the part of management, labor, and the 
general public is inherent in the success of 
this undertaking. 








be a sad day for America to re- 
to a system of Government con- 
Such controls are destructive to com- 
petitive enterprise, and they are destructive 
to individual liberties. What is even worse, 
for the most part, they do not work. 

A system of price controls would be un- 
workable without wage controls, profit con- 
trols, and the rationing of goods. This 
would mean the creation of another gigantic 
bureaucracy in Washington to run the Na- 
tion's business, when the bureaucracy is 
already too big. Moreover, controls lead to 
the inevitable black markets and the loss of 
freedom on which our prosperity has been 
built. 

The problem we face, therefore, is to 
maintain a growing, expanding economy, 
providing jobs for our increasing populatign 
and at the same time to maintain a stable 
dollar. It is unthinkable that we should 
reconcile ourselves to a continuous vicious 
spiral of inflation where wages and prices 
chase each other ever-upward. 

Dilution of the value of the dollar dis- 
courages people from saving. They see little 
incentive to save dollars which would stead- 
ily decline in value-each year. Of course, 
under such conditions, the little people on 
pensions and fixed incomes find it impossible 
to save anyway. Declining savings would 
mean that capital to finance normal growth 
would become scarce, making it more costly 
to borrow money as interest rates go up. 
This could result in cutbacks in programs for 
business expansion and improvement; and 
that, of course, creates unemployment and 
recession. 

For the past 20 years, the dollar has been 
declining in value as a result of the infla- 
tionary process. There have been variances 
from year to year in the rate of decline, but 
there has deen no essential change in the 
pattern of decline. Thus, a doller in the 
period from 1935 to 1939 was worth 48 and a 
fraction cents by the year 1958. 

We have seen other nations go through 
the wringer of inflation. We have seen Ger- 
many, for instance, after World War I so 
debase its currency that it was literally nec- 
essary for a housewife to carry a wheelbar- 
row full of paper money to buy her groceries. 

The experience of France furnishes fur- 
ther testimony of the havoc wrought by 
runaway inflation. 

Typical is the story of the thrifty French- 
man who sold his house in Normandy and 
bought life annuities that at the time of 
purchase would ,have provided himself and 
his wife a minimum of security for their old 

. That was in 1927. Thirty years later, 
the cost of living had gone up 37 times what 
it was in 1927. The pound of butter she 
could have bought for 10 francs in 1927 now 
costs her 410 francs. This tragic widow was 
reduced to buying one egg at a time, a little 
milk every other day, and a slice of ham 
once a week. 

France has experienced the disastrous 
results of a paternalistic government which 
went too far toward socialization. The 
French have learned the bitter lesson that 
government cannot give its people anything 
it does not take away froni them in the first 
place. The people rebelled against paying 
for their social reforms in taxes. So they 
are paying for them in the destruction of the 
value of their money. Here again, of 
course, it is easy to see that the poorest peo- 
ple are the hardest hit. 

But we do not have to g6 beyond our own 
shores to realize the evils of inflation. The 
decline in the value of the American dollar 
graphically tells the story. 

An American with an income of $3,000 a 
year in 1939 needed an income of $7,370 for 
or one the same amount of purchasing power 


An individual who “had an income of 
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$5,000 a year in 1939 needed an income of 
$13,004 in 1957 to maintain the same stand- 
ard of living. 

If the same trends should continue from 
now until 1975, the person who had a $3,000 
income in 1939 will need an income of $16,867 
to live in the same manner as he did in 1939. 

One does not have to be much of a prophet 
to see that, if the present trend continues 
unabated, this country is on a joyride to a 
disastrous crash. It must be prevented. It 
will be prevented if the people do a little 
serious thinking. 

There are numerous reasons for this infia- 
tionary process, but the heart of the problem 
lies in Federal deficit spending and a mount- 
ing Federal debt. 

In 22 of the last 27 years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has spent more money than it has 
taken in taxes. 

What should be done to control the 
destructive forces which in 20 years have cut 
the value of the dollar in half and which 
threaten to diminish it still further? 

The first sound approach to this problem 
is to discontinue this now accepted practice 
of deficit spending and to operate on bal- 
anced budgets in all years except years of 
national emergency. ; 

One method of balancing our budgets 
would be to increase taxes. But this method 
should be rejected because taxes already ab- 
sorb too great a proportion of the citizen’s 
dollar. 

Studies made by the Tax Foundation show 
that in an 8-hour day the average $4,500- 
a-year wage earner muct work for the Gov- 
ernment 2 hours and 29 minutes. This is 
more than he must work to pay his food bill, 
which is 1 hour and 39 minutes; or his 
housing, for which he must work 1 hour 
and 25 minutes; or for clothing, for which 
he must work 37 minutes. The average man 
already pays out one-third of his income in 
direct and hidden taxes. That is too high. 
Reduced taxes are vital to stimulate our 
economy. 

The only other method of balancing the 
budget is to reduce Federal spending. And 
this is the sound and sensible approach. If 
this country is to wage a successful battle 
against ruinous inflation, it is obligatory on 
the part of the administration and the Con- 
gress to begin now a system of progressive 
reduction in our budgets each year. 

We often hear it said that you cannot cut 
military spending—that to do so would en- 
danger our national defense. I cannot sub- 
scribe to this belief. And the fact that mili- 
tary spending accounts for such a large part 
of the whole budget is often cited as an 
excuse for not reducing spending anywhere 
at all. 

Spending for national defense should be 
scrutinized as carefully as any other forms 
of expenditures. Enormous savings can be 
made in the armed services without im any 
way impairing their essential strength and 
their defense potential. We need to give all 
that is necessary for the preservation of peace 
and our security, but not a cent more. 

The responsibility for drasic cuts in spend- 
ing is not the responsibility of the Congress 
alone. Far from it. Equal responsibility 
rests upon the administration and the ex- 
ecutive departments. Too often the Appro- 
priations Committées of the Congress are the 
innocent victims of inflated budget requests 
sent up to the Capitol by the executive 
branch. The administrative people, feeling 
their requests may be cut down, often over- 
state their needs in order to get What they 
want. This is wrong. Those who run the 
departments would render a real patriotic 
service and help to control inflation by put- 
ting their own houses in order and keeping 
their budget demands down to a minimum 
instead of a maximum which has grown to 
be a rather general practice. 
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There is not a single department, includ- 
ing the military, which could not run ‘for 
substantially less money without impair- 
ment to any essential public service if there 
is the will and determination to do so. 


The maintenance of peace and the need of : 


cooperative relations with the other nations 
of the world demand our closest attention, 
Without peace no nation can expect to attain 
the progress its people pray for, With peace 
we can all expect an expanding economy, 
prosperity, and a better world for all: 

The real guardianship of peace in the im- 
mediate years ahead will primarily rest with 
the United States. We are the one nation 
whose resources and strength make other 
nations pause before engaging in a war that 
would be disastrous. 

It is because of that great responsibility we 
are spending over $40 billion for national de- 
fense. Your national administration would 
much prefer to use these funds to balance 
the budget, cut Federal taxes, and direct 
great sums to humane activities. 

But as long as the threat of communism 
exists we must continue to spend huge 
amounts for missiles, aircraft, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force. We must be 
so strong that our strength will guarantee 
peace. We spend these vast sums for peace 
and not for war. 

It is the same story with our aid in the 
building up of the “have not” nations of the 
world. We help other nations build their 
military strength because we want them 
to be able to resist aggression and contribute 
to the defense of the free world. 

We spend for economic aid so that other 
nations may live better, and we know that 
will contribute to our own prosperity 
through the purchase of goods that could 
not be bought otherwise. 

We help the little nations of Asia, Africa, 
and South America because we know that if 
we do not the Communists may well do so. 
We want them as friends and voluntarily 
on the side of the free world. 

In the past we have been neglectful of 
South America. We have taken these coun- 
tries too much for granted. The Commu- 
nists, noticing that neglect, have not been 
slow to stir up strife through their insidi- 
ous propaganda. Fortunately, the South 
American Republics know full well that they 


, can expect no permanent good from the 


Soviet world. They want freedom; they want 
to build strong nations; and from our past 
history they know the United States is the 
one country that can and will help them. 
So itis incumbent upon us to invest a little 
money in building up South America. It 
will yield great dividends of good will and 
cooperation and, from a business point of 
view, will open tremendous markets for 
American goods. 

Wisely administered, we can well make 
these foreign expenditures profitable to both 
the recipient of the aid and to our own coun- 
try as well. South America knows, as indeed 
the whole world must know, that our coun- 
try is not selfish in its aid. It seeks neither 
territory nor domination in any part of the 
world. It wants all nations and all people 
to be free, independent, and ‘prosperous. 

The future is full of hazards, and the pic- 
ture is cloudy. But I believe we will méet 
these difficult problems at home and abroad 
with the courage and determination demon- 
strated by our New England forebears. when 
this Nation was born. With courage we can 
meet the challenge given to us by the other 
nations of the free world. 

We can and must avoid war, and we must 
make our dollar sound. If we do there will 
be a more abundant life not only for the 
people of America but for the other free 
nations of the world as well. 

May the Almighty guide us in the great 
tasks which lie ahead. ° 
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America’s First Polaris Submarine Is 
Commissioned 
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HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 30 last America’s national de- 
fense preparations took a significant step 
forward into a vast new dimension when 
the first Polaris missile submarine was 
commissioned as an active part of the 
naval forces. 

Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, special 
assistant to the President for science and 
technology, was the speaker at the com- 
missioning ceremonies for the U.S.S. 
George Washington. His remarks aptly 
picture the characteristics which make 
the missile-launching submarine a key 
weapon for our national survival: 

She and her sister ships will give our Navy 
a@ new capability and so will provide our Na- 
tion with a unique strength—the strength 
of a secure deterrent—of a force that can, 
with inevitable assurance, decisively punish 
an aggressor. 

She will slip through the dark reaches of 
the oceans that cover seven-tenths of the 
earth’s surface, moving stealthily and with 
surety, because her electronic brains will 
tell her at all times where she is; she will be 
hidden by hundreds of feet of water; her 
detection and destruction will be well-nigh 
impossible and yet her taxgets for retaliation 
will be continually within reach. 


Commissioning of the U.S.S. George 
Washington is a heartening accomplish- 
ment, but we must not overrate its im- 
portance. It is only an early milestone 
on the long road we must travel before 
we have a fleet of nuclear-powered mis- 
sile-firing submarines continually on the 
alert in the oceans of the world. 

We must forge ahead to complete’ the 
development of the Polaris missile which 
these submarines will carry, and we must 
swiftly augment the number of these 
submarines. I believe we must have at 
least 40 of them, if we are to realize their 
full value to our national defense, and 
only 9 have been authorized so far. 

We must move ahead on this program 
as swiftly as possible. No amount of 
money will buy back the time lost if we 
do not, and the Polaris missile system 
will give us more defense for less money 
than any other weapon in the whole ar- 
senal. 

For my part, Mr. President, I shall 
press this year, as I have in the past, for 
approval of the largest. construction pro- 
gram for Polaris submarines that we can 
effectively support. 

Because of its importance and in- 
terest, I ask unanimous consent that the 
remarks which Dr. Kistiakowsky made 
at the commissioning ceremonies be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Captain Osborn, men of the George Wash- 

dis ed guests, ladies and 


ington, 
gentlemen, it is a great privilege and honor 
for me to take part in this historic event. 
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The commissioning of the first Polaris mis- 
sile submarine—that moment when this 
complex product of our technology springs 
to life and becomes the U.S.S. George Wash- 
ington—will long be remembered proudly by 
all of us. We, assembled here today, are 
citizens of this young and free Nation of 
ours that had the enterprise, initiative, and 
great skill to conceive, design and build this 
incomparable ship. All of us, whether our 
forefathers bore the hardships of the Ameri- 
can Revolution or, like myself, became 
adopted sons of our country not so long 
ago, will share together in the advantages 
accruing from the capabilities of this under- 
sea vessel of the future. We all already 
share the benefits of the foresight, courage, 
and devotion to freedom of her namesake, 
President George Washington. 

This man is known to all as a man “first in 
peace, first in war, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” We, ordinary citizens, 
cannot hope to serve our country as George 
Washington did. Nor can we, as individuals, 
expect to earn the recognition that is so 
rightly his. Captain Osborn, however, and 
his fine crew of Officers and men, being 
welded into a living entity with their ship, 
the George Washington, will come nearer to 
this enviable goal. Theirs will be key roles in 
peace or war; they will be close to the hearts 
of a multitude of their countrymen. 

“In any circumstances,” President Wash- 
ington said, “a decisive naval superiority is 
to be considered as a fundamental principle 
and the basis upon which every hope of suc- 
cess must ultimately depend.” ‘The ship we 
see before us will give a truly new dimension 
to the concept of naval superiority. Late 
next year this young lady called Washing- 
ton—that was baptized last June and is hav- 
ing her coming-out party today—will be 
wedded to her intended, the Polaris missile. 
Feminine though she is, hers will be the 
prowess and endurance of a nuclear-powered 
submarine and the awesome striking power 
of ballistic missiles. She and her sister ships 
will give our Navy a new capability and so 
will provide our Nation with a unique 
strength—the strength of a secure deter- 
rent—of a force that can, with inevitable 
assurance, decisively punish an aggressor. 

She will slip through the dark reaches of 
the oceans that cover séven-tenths of the 
earth’s surface, moving stealthily and with 
surety, because her electronic brains will tell 
her at all times where she is; she will be 
hidden by hundreds of feet of water; her de- 
tection and destruction will be weil nigh 
impossible and yet her targets for retaliation 
will be continually within reach. 

Let us keep in mind, though, the spirit in 
which she was built. It is the same spirit 
in which George Washington led the Revo- 
lutionary Army in which he became the first 
President of the United States of America: 
To further the dignity of the individual; to 
further the cause of freedom. 

It was 160 years ago this month that 
George Washington died, but this spirit—his 
spirit—has never foundered: It has been 
built into this ship to maintain peace and 
to preserve our precious way of life. And 
so let us fervently hope that as long as she 
sails the oceans her work will be that of 
deterrance, not that of retaliation; of a 
guardian, not an avenger. Let us hope that 
her mission to prevent war will succeed and’ 
that she will convincé all of the determina- 
tion of the American people to stand fast 
by their basic principles as set down in Mr. 
Washington’s day: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that. they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.” 

Let us hope, therefore, that she may fully 
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share in the peaceful exploration of that vast 
inner space asleep beneath the blanket of 
ocean waves—a realm that we cannot neglect 
in our justifiable excitement over the con- 
quest of outer space. Let her gently disturb 
the ocean’s sleep to pioneer in research of 
the deep. Let her be a leader in mapping 
the untrod ocean floors, in learning about 
ocean currents and thermal layers. Let her 
discovér new wonders of flora and fauna in 
undersea depths. One of these days mankind 
will learn how to tap the abundant treasure 
now hidden in the oceans. Let the new 
George Washington be among those who are 
forging ahead at these never-ending fron- 
tiers of human knowledge. 

Like her namesake, this George Washing- 
ton will be in the hearts of her countrymen, 
particularly in the hearts of the men and 
women of the Electric Boat Division of the 
General Dynamics Corp. who built her. In 
so doing they have added another superior 
and well-deserved entry on their already 
glowing record—a record that includes the 
building of the first US. Navy submarine 
Holland, the first nuclear- subma- 
rine Nautilus, the largest and most advanced 
picket submarine Triton, and many other 
famous firsts. 

This George Washington will also be in the 
hearts of many others. Let us remember 
that under this stout hull there are now 
hidden—or soon will be—the most advanced 
and diverse products of our technology: tur~- 
bine and rocket propulsion, nuclear power 
and nuclear weapons, electronics tailored 
into sophisticated radar, radio, sonar, and 
many other applications. Fluid dynamics, 
hydraulics, metallurgy, ceramics, and the art 
of plastics all found unique applications 
here;it is a breathtaking microcosm of Amer- 
ican technology. Many men in many places 
of our land toiled to make all this possible. 
There is probably not a single one of our 50 
States whose sons and daughters have not 
contributed, in some way, to this proud ship 
and so she will remain close to the hearts 
of men and women throughout the land. 

However, this day bélongs to Osborn and 
his men. It is their efforts that have earned 
for her the proud title US. ship, They have 
given much of themselves to her and will be 
expected to give more. . 

We must not fail to recognize the enormity 
of the task that confronts this select group 
of Navy men. 70: gees a 
breathing life and order and precision in 
this mass of steel, interlaced with cables co 
filled with complex machinery. 

Officers and men of the George Washing- 
ton, your watch is set, your duties are clear, 
your opportunities boundless. As so many 
other Navy men before, you are pacesetters 
and explorers. You are also pioneers in @ 
new dimension of your profession. 

Yours is a glorious heritage—to follow in 
the footsteps of so many famous predeces- 
sors—those valorous Navy men who gave so 
generously of their talents, their years, and— 
all too often—their lives. We know that you 
will be brave, be loyal, be faithful to the - 
ideals of George Washington. To each of 
you we wish for every dive, “Green board— 
pressure in the boat,” and on every cruise, 
smooth sailing. 








The Thing That Counts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of the | 
top ratings in the annual southeastern 
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Oklahoma district speech contest was 
awarded to Kenneth Wolfe of Wilson, 
Okla., for his oration on the subject of 
education. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a copy of his speech “The Thing 
That Counts.” In the light of the tre- 
mendous demands of our age for techni- 
cal knowledge, it is worthwhile also to 
restate the importance of education in 
enabling the individual to understand 
and participate fully in a democracy. 

Tue Tuinc THaT Counts 


As a society, we have allowed our rapidly 
expanding educational needs to outstrip our 
educational efforts and performance. The 
task now is to close this gap, which has 
already grown dangerously wide and which 
could prove even more disastrous for our 
society in the long run than inadequate mili- 
tary defenses. 

The children now in school need a far bet- 
ter education than any we could have 
dreamed of in the past, or can even conceive 
of now, if they are to cope successfully with 
the challenging problems and opportunities 
of the 2lst century in which they will live. 

What is an adequate education for people 
who will travel to the moon, who will enjoy 
unbounded solar energy, whose working 
hours will seem more like our lunch hours, 
who will live in a world of technological 
devices as unimaginable to us as TV was to 
Moses, and whose lives may be as long as 
Methuselah’s? 

Are we giving an adequate education to the 
future President of the United States, who 
is attending school somewhere right now? 

No belief is more firmly held in the United 
States than belief in education. But belief 
is not enough. We must understand educa- 
tion as well as believe in it. The thing that 
counts, after all, is not the number of school- 
rooms we have, but what goes on in them. 

Since the beginning of time man has de- 
veloped through trial and error method. 
Later on, he experienced, he explored, he 
discovered, he read, and he is now launching 
out for new horizons, ideas, and perceptions. 
‘This has all been a process of education. 

To many Americans, education is one of 
the religions they really believe in. It has 
its orthodoxy, its pontiffs, and its noble 
buildings. Education is the _ established 
church of the United States. 

There is much truth in this observation 
by the late British educator, Sir Michael 
Sadiem We Americans do have almost a 
religious faith in education. We want the 
highest quality instruction and the best pos- 
sible educational opportunities for our 
youngsters. We recognize that the being of 
individuals and of our Nation depends upon 
true knowledge and a thorough understand- 
ing of basic principles which can.be gained 
only through sound education. 

There is increasing evidence, however, that 
too much attention is being paid to the ex- 
ternal form of education, its pontifis, and 
its buildings, while not enough is spent on 
fundamentals, truth, and understanding. 

It is not enough simply to invest more 
money and more materials in the production 
of missiles, satellites, or other products of 
this scientific age. These are vital concerns, 
but these-are end products; over the long 
term, our fundamental concern should be to 
invest sufficiently and wisely in the develop- 
ment of highly skilled and broadly respon- 
sible men who will make possible not only 
scientific and military progress, but advances 
in the humanities and in all the highest 
fields of mankind's endeavor. 

While our ability to meet immediate na- 
tional security needs depends upon effective 
use of the talents our society already has, 
we should be even more concerned with 
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our rate of achievement—and with the So- 
viet rate—10 to 20 years from now. In 
large part the levels of achievement in the 
future are being determined in the class- 
rooms now—today—both in the United 
States and Russia. 

Schools now affact the welfare of the 
United States more than ever before in 
history, and this new importance of educa- 
tion has_been dangerously underestimated 
for a long time. 

The schools have become the chief instru- 
ment for keeping this Nation the fabled 
land of opportunity it started out to be. 
The committee members for the White 
House Conference on Education were right 
when they wrote: “As long as good schools 


are available, a man is not frozen at any . 


level of our economy, nor is his son.” 

What is needed most is a new emphasis on 
the pursuit of learning, a new esteem for 
academic teaching and academic accom- 
plishment. In many of our schools and 
homes we need more hard work in funda- 
mental academic subjects, and higher aca- 
demic standards. Good teaching and good 
scholarship should be highly prized by the 
student, the school, the family, and the com- 
munity. And the rewards our society ac- 
cords to good teaching and good scholarship 
should be much greater. 

I do not believe we have made as much 
progress along these lines in this country 
as we should. Education has not had the 
priority it deserves. If academic accom- 
plishment has not fallen into actual dis- 
repute, it is at least suffering under in- 
difference and lack of esteem. 

More emphasis, more esteem for academic 
accomplishment cannot be obtained simply 
by Government order, or even by investing 
more money in education, as desperately 
needed as more funds are. Esteem for 
scholarship must be an attitude-—the result 
of a sense of vaiues of the people, 

The Government can, however, provide 
some leadership. And I believe it can help 
develop an environment, a climate of opin- 
ion, which gives more encouragement to 
scholastic pursuits. Under our traditional 
system of education, the bulk of the funds 
and effort needed for education must be pro- 
vided by local, State, and private sources. 

Man's destiny appears to depend upon his 
acquisition and use of knowledge. Public 
concern is based, in short, upon a new sense 
of the relationship between the quality of 
education and the future of America. 

The best education is that which does 
most to enable each student to develop his 
abilities and to serve society. It follows 
that. education must be dynamic and di- 
verse. High quality in education implies 
never-ending adaptation and improvement. 

Education is a process of acquiring the 
knowledge, skills, and standards of a cul- 
ture, and of learning to contribute to that 
culture, but no individual is fully educated 
who has received knowledge of extra- 
curricular activities alone. It is quality of 
education in academic abilities with which 
most Americans are concerned today. 


The ultimate measure of the quality of 
education today is its impact on individual 
pupils. It hélps to develop a sense of pur- 
pose and of value as members of a com- 
munity and fosters the pupil’s understand- 
ing of themselves and their ability to direct 
their own affairs. 

The quality of an educational enterprise 
is largely determined in each locality. High 
quality in a school depends directly on the 
character of the community at large and on 
the abilities and attitudes of the parents and 
the school staff. Thus, the taproot of 


quality in a school is a vigorous public com- 
mitment to education based on understand- 
ing of what education can do and what 
good schools are like. 
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It has long been an article of faith in 
America that public education, if universal 
and excellent, would help immeasurably to 
eradicate social ill, elevate the tenor of hu- 
man life, and strengthen democracy. 

As a society of liberty-loving people, 
America cannot fail its youth by neglect- 
ing the thing that counts most—a thorough 
education, 





The International Cultural Exchange 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
many times in the past I have been 
proud to associate myself with the legis- 
lation on arts and culture introduced by 
Representative FranK THOMPSON, JR., of 
New Jersey. In particular, I recall our 
bill passed by the 84th Congress to en- 
sure that the President’s international 
cultural exchange program would be- 
come permanent policy. 

It is to the administration of that 
law—Public Law 860—84—that the dis- 
tinguished Representative from New 
Jersey referred in a speech on the 
American Educational Theater Associa- 
tion on December 28, 1959. Repre- 
sentative THomMpson said: 

Under the current program of the Presi- 
dent's International Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gram as administered by the Department of 
State, of 115 attractions which have been 
sent abroad, only a half-dozen or less than 
6 percent, have been educational talent— 
university or college theater or music 
groups. * * * This program is so weighted 
with professionals that it might justly be 
called the 6 percent program rather than the 
President’s international cultural exchange 
program. It should also be noted that there 
is no cultural exchange in the program at 
all. 


Ambassador Liewellyn Thompson in 
Moscow and Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker in Delhi have requested the State 
Department to send young educational 
talent in the arts to Russian and India, 
hoping to repeat the success of Van Cli- 
burn, for example. However, the ad- 
ministration has only talked about this 
exchange and no young talent has been 
sent to either of these countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this fine speech on recruitment 
of educational cultural talent for our ex- 
change program. be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN FRANK THOMPSON, 
JR., OF NEW, JERSEY, BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL THEATER ASSOCIATION, DeE- 
LIVERED IN WASHINGTON, D.C., oN DECEMBER 
28, 1959 
Dr. Young, Dr. Cole, Dr. Selden, Dr. Morri- 

son, distinguished friends and guests, it is 

an honor and a pleasure for me to have this 
opportunity to discuss with such a select 
group some of the pressing problems and 
suggested solutions which this 23d annual 
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convention of the American Educational 
Theater Association must deal with. My 
remarks might well be titled “Democracy 
Needs a Broader Cultural Emphasis,” since 
they are especially directed to the need for 
stimulating a more widespread cultural 
awareness in the United States and in shar- 
ing this enthusiasm with people throughout 
the world. I think it particularly important 
that we understand that our approach to 
the arts must be one of sharing them with 
other peoples, rather than one of using the 
arts for political ends. For if our primary 
purpose in our national policy is political 
we shall fail. Political results may very 
well follow as a result of Sharing the arts, as 
indeed they have followed the educational 
exchanges authorized by the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt Acts. But in the arts as in 
education, it must be primarily a matter of 
exchanges, and this is something that is 
entirely missed in Washington these days 
due to a belief that everything from break- 
fast cereals to our way of life can be “sold.” 

The American Educational Theater Asso- 
ciation can exert a tremendous force for the 
stimulation of a significant cultural impact 
which could be felt both in this country and 
abroad. Through positive action your asso- 
ciation in effective cooperation with other 
cultural organizations, can with imagina- 
tion, purposefulness and hard work, efiect 
a cultural renascence. This will require 
your wholehearted direction, support, and 
effort-—for as Walter Lippmann has pointed 
out “the renascence will have to come from 
men of learning”’—men who know, because 
they live the intellectual life, what a renas- 
cence would be. However, before we can 
achieve this goal of a fuller cultural awaken- 
ing there are obstacles to be overcome. It 
is my desire today to discuss some of the 
areas, nationally and internationally, in 
which your particular kind of leadership is 
specifically required. 

Just recently, for example, Richard B. 
McLanathan, who was the curator of the 
U.S. art exhibit at the Moscow Fair 
(now director of the community arts 
program of the Munsor-Williams-Proctor 
Institute at Utica, N.Y.), reported to the 
United States Information Agency and other 
Government agencies that he found 
throughout Europe and the USS.R. that 
people were looking to the United States for 
cultural leadership. People are looking fof 
evidence that the United States will not only 
take up Mr. Khrushchev’s challenge regard- 
ing economic competition, he said, but that 
we also will demonstrate more fully than we 
have done so far that we have “a lot to spare 
in the aesthetic and cultural field as well. 

Mr. McLanathan further reported, I am 
told, that people throughout the world be- 
lieved that the United States and its allies 
could withstand any economic or poliical 
pressures which the Soviet Union and its 
satellites might exert. We can do this, they 
are convinced, only if we are strong cul- 
turally. According to Mr. McLanathan, the 
people of the world believe the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. offset each other in the 
economic area. Their decision to follow 
either the United States or the U.S.S.R. 
ultimately will depend, he thinks, on the 
balance sheet evidence of cultural resources 
and leadership. History clearly documents 
the fact that civilizations are remembered 
more for their contributions to the fine arts, 
to music, the theater, to literature, to paint- 
ing and sculpture and architecture than 
they are remembered by the battles which 
they have fought. It is my belief, and I 
know it can be documented, that one of 
the major ways in which we can turn re- 
luctant and uneasy military allies—and the 
millions of uncommitted people of the 
world—into friends is to earn their respect 
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through our own respect for our own cul- 
tural leadership and achievements in the 
deeply related fields of education, science, 
and the fine arts. y 

As we know, President Eisenhower is a 
leading exponent of this point of view. In 
his speeches in India, for example, he 
called for a massive interchange of mutual 
understanding through exchange of stu- 
dents. I might add, parenthetically, that 
he also took the lead in forming a very 
effective Committee of the Arts and Sciences 
for Eisenhower in the fali of 1956. 

For a number of years, 10 in fact, the 
great value of exchanging students, the lead- 
ers of tomorrow’s world, has been proved by 
the successful Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
programs. A massive expansion of these and 
other programs will be a welcome and yvalu- 
able step toward creating the international 
understanding so essential to a permanent 
peace. Dare we hope that the forthcoming 
budget message of the President will request 
the funds which will be needed to finance 
the President’s massive exchange? I look 
forward anxiously to the opportunity to vote 
for such a program. My colleagues and I 
would, I am sure, be much more willing to 
appropriate the additional funds needed to 
implement these massive exchanges if the 
State Department shows the same good judg- 
ment it has displayed in the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt programs and work with and 
through our country’s major educational 
organizations for the implementation of these 
new exchanges which the President has 
called for. 

I am concerned, however, that the Presi- 
dent has endorsed massive exchanges as a 
grand design because I question how well 
this will actually be carried out in the field 
of exchanges in the arts—your association’s 
particular interest—as long as all public 
funds for cultural and artistic exchanges 
are channelled through one organization, 
the American National Theater and Acad- 
emy, and no other organization, even the 
American Educational Theater Association, 
or the National Music Council which—like 
ANTA—has a congressional charter, is per- 
mitted to develop any know-how in this vital 
area because of the restrictive practices. of 
the Department of State. Yet, at the same 
time, the leading educational organizations 
such as the American Council on Education 
and the National Education Association, and 
the Institute of International Education, 
are given a major role by the State Depart- 
ment in the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
programs. 

To illustrate what I have in mind, under 
the current program of the President’s inter- 
national cultural exchange program as ad- 
ministered in the Department of State by 
Mr. James.Magdanz of 115 attractions which 
have been sent abroad only a half dozen, or 
less than 6 percent, have been educational 
talent—university or college theater or music 
groups. In my opinion, and also in the opin- 
ion of such important national groups. as 
the National Education Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music, the 
National Music Camp at the University of 
Michigan, the Music Educators National 
Conference, the National Art Education 
Association—to name only a few—this pro- 
gram is so weighted with professionals that 
it might justly be called the 6-percent pro- 
gram rather than the President’s interna- 
tional cultural exchange program. It should 
also be noted that there is no cultural ex- 
change in the program at all, as there is in 
the Pulbright and Smith-Mundt programs. 
So we now find that many of the Nation’s 
most talented performers, its young artists, 
who could be our country’s most successful 
cultural ambassadors, witness Van Cliburn, 
are actually used less than 6 percent of the 
time. 
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For the record I will read from some of the 
glowing newspaper and official reports on the 
success of the performances of our university 
theater groups who have toured abroad just 
in case Mr. and Mr. Robert H. 
Thayer, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State for the Coordination of Interna~- 
tional Educational and Cultural Relations, 
missed them. The reaction of people in 
Latin America, India, and parts of Africa 
was significant. These accounts prove be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt the great and 
lasting impact America’s talented young art- 
ists are making where ever they are given 
the opportunity to appear by our cloistered 
policy-makers. 

“The visit of the University of Minnesota 
players to Sao Paulo was a success from every 
point of view,” we are advised by the Ameri- 
can Consulate General. “They attained a 
level of the best professionals in many coun- 
tries in Latin America,” according to the 
Diaric de Sao Paulo. 3 

The American Embassy, New Delhi, re- 
ported home that the Wayne State Univers- 
ity Players were “a fine group and did an 
amazing job in the face of many vicissitudes 
while they were in Delhi. Their perform- 
ances were excellent. They met people well 
and were eager and enthusiastic in their 
contacts with Indian students and other 
play groups. They made an outstanding 
contribution, with a grueling schedule, to 
the feeling of good will and in the advance- 
ment of knowledge about the American 
university drama.” 

The American Embassy in Ghana re- 
ported that the Florida A. & M. University 
Players “had a net effect favorable to the 
United States. * * * The players were quite 
effective in their social relations with 
Ghanaians before and after their perform- 
ances, and left many fast friends behind 
them when they left Ghana.” This report 
is supported by the comment in the 
Ghanaian that “Their visit is a fine ex- 
ample of what can be done by actors who 
love the theater and are willing to give their 
spare time to not only the glamorous side 
of it but also to the equally exacting tasks 
of stage management and general organiza- 
tion.” 

Clearly, talented groups of this type can 
be a major asset to the United States in its 
program to give the peoples of the world a 
broader understanding of America’s culture 
and purposes. As you know so well, since 
you pioneered it, the Department of Defense 
sends a large number of college and uni- 
versity drama and music groups abroad to 
entertain our troops in distant theaters of 
operation. These greups are much more 
popular with our troops than most profes- 
sional entertainers. When they are abroad 
on these tours why doesn’t the State De- 
partment and ‘the U.S. Information Service 
cultural affairs officers schedule them for | 
appearances before young people of the 
countries in the countries they are visiting, 
including university audiences, thus saving 
tax money and spreading America’s message 
at one and the same time? 

I think it is significant to note that early 
in October at the very time that Mr. Robert 
H. Thayer (special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State) was speaking in New York 
City to the President’s Music Committee 
about the difficulty of including young edu- 
cational talent from our institutions of 
higher education in the President’s special 
international cultural exchange program he 
was advising Members of Congress that Am- 
bassador Llewellyn Thompson had requested 
that such young educational talent in the 
arts be sent to Moscow. Ambassador Thomp- 
son was moved, no doubt, to make this re- 
quest by the astonishing success of Van 
Cliburn, a Juilliard graduate, who, by the 
way, received absolutely no financial help 
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the President’s program. His expenses 
paid with funds raised by the Institute 
ternational Education from the Martha 
Rockefeller Fund. Mr. Thayer also 
us that Ambassador. Ellsworth Bunker 
requested that young educational talent 
the arts be sent to India. What then be- 
comes of the classic defense of the Depart- 
ment of State of its present program's virtual 
exclusion of young people: that American 
cultural affairs officers and top Embassy peo- 
ple have demanded the great professional 
groups and don’t want educational talent? 
The State Department, by the way, has done 
nothing to date about these significant re- 
quests by the American Ambassadors in the 
USS.R. and India except to study them. 

The agreement for cultural exchanges with 
the Soviet Union includes a provision for 
“university -exchanges of faculty and stu- 
dents,” and clearly this agreement doesn't 
rule out educational talent in the arts. 
There is no reason why we cannot work out 
this particular type of exchange of educa- 
tional talent with the USS.R. and other 
Iron Curtain countries, just as we have with 
so many other countries under the Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt programs where between 
3,000 to 4,000 of the 35,000 to 40,000 ex- 
changees during the past 10 years have been 
in the arts. That this is so is shown by a 
New York Times article of December 25, 1959, 
to the effect that one of the US. students 
who went to the Soviet Union last Septem- 
ber is studying at the Moscow Musical Con- 
servatory. The New York Times says: 

“The U.S. Government is understood to be 
strongly in favor of continuing and enlarg- 
ing the student exchange program. Officials 
remark that the American’ students during 
their academic year in Moscow or Leningrad 
are able to befriend more Russians than any 
American diplomat or news correspondent 
can do during his entire service in the Soviet 
Union. 

“Young Americans and Russians are re- 

tobe establishing personal contacts 
in lecture halls, libraries, cafeterias, and dor- 
mitories of Soviet institutions of higher 
learning with ease and eagerness. This 
alone, in the opinion of United States offi- 
cials, would be sufficient for justifying the 
entire exchange program and advocating its 
expansion. * * * 

“Kenneth Holland, president of the Insti- 
tute of International Education here, de- 
clared that ‘it is important for us to have 
students who know the U.S.S.R., even if they 
do not advance in their specific fields’ in the 
course of their Russian year. 

“Mr. Holland talked with many American 
students during a visit to the Soviet Union 
earlier this year. He said he was impressed 
with their knowledge of Russian affairs and 
had found that despite the limitations they 
were encountering their experience was in- 
valuable.” 

If President Eisenhower’s call for massive 
exchanges is to be carried out with maxi- 
mum effect then the United States should 
embark upon a broad program to provide 
two-way cultural exchanges with all nations, 
with particular emphasis on young people. 
You will be pleased to know that Senator 
Husert H. HumpHReEY, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota, Representative Harris B. McDoweELL, 
Democrat, of Delaware, and I have intro- 
duced legislative proposals (S. 1827; H.R. 
6876 and H.R. 7533) to put this type of pro- 
gram into effect. We want to see the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act (Public Law 860, 
84th Cong., which made the President's spe- 
cial international cultural exchange pro- 
gram permanent) amended to specifically 
provide for more widespread cultural ex- 
change of young artists and art groups, and 
we think that at least 50 percent of the funds 
appropriated for this program should be de- 
voted to young Americans if the President’s 
call for massive exchanges is to have any 
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real meaning. We hope President Eisen- 
hower will support this, and that he will call 
in his budget message next month for an 
immediate raising of the present picayune 
$2 million to an amount respectably nearer 
the $20 million which he annually requests 
for the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt pro- 
grams. 

I was very pleased to hear that the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America, at their re- 
cent national convention, adopted a resolu- 
tion which urges the Republican admin- 
tration to utilize the power they have been 
given not only to send throughout the 
world our large artistic groups and univer- 
sally accepted artists whose appeal is pri- 
marily to the sophisticated audiences of the 
world’s capitals, but also the groups with 
fine artistic merit who would represent our 
local creativity and to include in the ex- 
change program, as was intended by the 
sponsors of the legislation, young artists of 
great merit. 

I completely support the idea that we 
should create and help finance with Fed- 
eral funds university circuits at home and 
abroad. Such programs would certainly 
more fully display our cultural achievements 
and assets as well as help us learn more 
about the people of other nations. Here the 
sharing of our cultural resources with the 
people of other nations, which I mentioned 
earlier, would have significant meaning and 
results. Im my considered view, the ques- 
tion of whether one or another great Amer- 
ican orchestra plays with that extra shade 
of polish, and is a fraction better in its tech- 
nigue than a similar great aggregation in 
Europe or the Soviet Union cannot compare 
with the importance of reaching and in- 
fluencing the leaders of tomorrow's world 
through our young American student ex- 
changes in all fields. 

For this reason, the national showcase 
program which my colleague, Representative 
Harris B. McDoweEL.L, Jr., has recently es~- 
poused, and which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives with the help of the ieaders of 
the American Educational Theater Associa- 
tion in 1952 and was passed over without 
prejudice in the Senate at the same time, is 
a plan which has my wholehearted support. 
For years I have wanted to see our talented 
young American artists given more recog- 
nition on the national scene and particularly 
through a program in the Nation’s Capital 
by which their talents could be displayed to 
the Nation and the world. 

As a corollary, then, to a national show- 
case program there should be a worldwide 
Olympiad of the Arts and Sciences held 
regularly in Washington, D.C., which would 
afford competition between talented young 
people from all nations. Such an arts and 
sciences competition could sponsor contests 
for awards in piano, cello, violin, youth 
orchestras, choral and chamber groups, bal- 
let, folk dancing, and other forms of the 
dance such as ballet in which the USSR. 
excels, painting, sculpture, readings, and 
drama and poetry presentations. It is also 
desirable that under this program compara- 
ble talent competitions in the Nation’s Cap~- 
ital be held in mathematics, physics, biology, 
and the other sciences. These Olympiads 
should be judged by an international jury 
of renowned artists and specialists in the 
various fields. The winners would immedi- 
ately attain international recognition and be 
awarded substantial prizes. It is quite rea- 
sonable to assume, I have been advised by 
Dr. Oliver J. Caldwell, Assistant Commis-~- 
sioner for International Education, U.S. 
Office of Education, a long-time and able 
advocate of the proposal for a worldwide 
Olympiad of the Arts and Sciences, that 
such an international Olympiad program, if 
carefully planned, would be as significant 
as the Nobel Prize Awards in the years to 
come. As President Eisenhower said at 
Delhi University in India; 
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“More enduringly than from the delibera- 
tions of high councils, I believe mankind 
will profit when young men and women of 
all nations and tn great numbers study and 
learn together. In so doing, they will con- 
cern themselves with the problems, possibil- 
ities, resources, and rewards of their com- 
mon destiny. 

“Through the centuries nations have sent 
their youth armed for war to oppose their 
neighbors. Let us in this day look on our 
youth, eager for a larger and clearer knowl- 
edge, as forces for international under- 
standing; and send them, one nation to an- 
other, on missions of peace.” 

As we go forwart, then, along this great 
highway into the future to a less troubled 
era I believe we can be resourceful enough 
to find the best possible methods to sur- 
mount any roadblocks which may be planted 
by those. with axes to grind. I have in 
mind, for instance, the fact that the Ameri- 
can Educational Theater Association already 
has a committee for U.S. touring by foreign 
university dramatic groups. I understand 
that this committee is at work seeking pri- 
vate engagements in the United States for 
educational ps from other countries, 
and it should have—if it is to really accom- 
Plish its great objectives, both status and 
public funds comparable to the program the 
American ,National Theater and Academy 
carries on for the Department of State. 

A word about the little matter of the 
double expense in presenting performances 
of professional foreign artists in our country 
because of union policy that American artists 
must be paid during such a performance 
even though these American artists are not 
performing in the attraction. Here a bit of 
statesmanship is required on the part of top 
State Department officials. My, my, if they 
can’t develop a policy to surmount such a 
roadblock, how can they possibly negotiate 
successfully with other nations. 

My own suggestion, for what it is worth is 
as follows. If there are to be standbys, then 
why not react to this situation by providing, 
under the President’s cultural exchange pro- 
gram, that such matching funds be utilized 
in a way similar to the funds of the music 
performance trust fund which is managed by 
representatives of the American Federation 
of Muiscians, AFL-CIO, the broadcasting in- 
dustry, and the public. Standby funds 
could and should be used to provide in- 
creased employment of American artists and, 
at the same time, cultural attractions could 
be offered under the fund’s auspices 
throughout the United States. Cooperative 
arrangements could undoubtedly be worked 
out by the Department of State, with the 
blessing of the Congress, between the theater 
and music industry, the Federal Govern- 
ment, and such powerful unions as Actors’ 
Equity Association, the Associated Actors and 
Artistes of America, AFL-CIO, the American 
Guild of Musical Artists, and the American 
Federation of Musicians, or whatever the 
unions involved. ~ All it takes is good will on 
both sides and I know this is present. 

In my opinion, if we are to capture the 
imagination and the minds and hearts of the 
peoples of the free world as well as the mil- 
lions of uncommitted peoples—the United 
States must more definitively supply the 
energy, the resourcefulness, the creative 
power and talent which is ours to give than 
it has done so far. If this is to take place 
then several steps must be taken by the 
American Educational Theater Association in 
cooperation with other national educational 
organizations concerned with the arts in 
education. You must work together 
toward— 

1, The establishment of a permanent divi- 
sion at the State Department in the Bureau 
of International Cultural Relations to handle 
the massive exchanges in the arts which must 
be developed as a central and integral part 
of this massive exchange program which 
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President Eisenhower has called for. Such a 
permanent division must be headed by a 
distinguishe@ educator, and must be staffed 
by leaders drawn from the arts departments 
of our colleges and universities. At the same 
time, the Advisory Committee on the Arts 
established by the Humphrey-Thompson Act 
(Public Law 860, 84th Cong.) must bé reor- 
ganized and strengthened with the addition 
of leading educators from our college and 
university art departments. For several 
years now, every time the White House ap- 
pointed people to an art commission in 
Washington, the District of Columbia Audi- 
torium Commission, and the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Arts at the State Department 
are examples, the names of George Murphy 
and Robert Montgomery—from Hollywood 
via the Republican National Committee 
turned up. The names conspicuous for 
their absence, even from the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Arts of the National Cultural 
Center were those of Dr. Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School of Music, and 
president of the National Music Council, 
other officials of the National Music Council, 
and distiguished art educators generally. At 
the present time the official directly in 
charge of the President’s cultural exchange 
program at the Department of State is Mr. 





James Magdanz who has no background at- 


all in the arts. He is a former budget officer, 
and no doubt a good budget officer. However, 
many of the present limitations of this vital 
program, for instance, its virtual exclusion 
of educational talent, is directly due to an 
astounding lack of familiarity with today’s 
significant fine arts programs in our Na- 
tions’ colleges and universities on the part of 
leading State Department officials. (H.R. 
6876, THOMPSON; H.R. 7533, MCDOWELL; and 
S. 1827, HumpHrey, go to the heart of the 
problem sketched here.) 

2. The status and quality of our cultural 
affairs officers abroad must be sharply raised, 
and legislation will be offered soon to do 
this. ; 

3. The establishment of a worldwide 
Olympiad of the Arts and Sciences and a na- 
tional showcase program in our Nation’s 
Capital has been developed by Representative 
McDowELL and will be introduced early in 
January 1960 by several sponsors in both 
Houses. 

4. The establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Sponsors 
include Senators Husert H. HUMPHREY; 
Paut H. DouGiLAs; and James E. MURRAY; 
and Representatives EMANUEL CELLER; JOHN 
V. Linpsay; JaMes G,. FuLTON; SEYMOUR 
HALPERN; STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT; LEE 
METCALF; CARROLL D. KEARNS; EDITH GREEN; 
DoMINIcK VY. DANIELS; Ropert N. GIAIMO; 
CarRL ELLIOTT, committee chairman; and 
JOHN A. LAFORE, JR., and Frank THOMPSON, 
JR. 

5. The establishment of the position of 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 
for the coordination of International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Relations has passed the 
Senate under the sponsorship of Senators 
J, WILLIAM FULBRIGHT and Husert H. Hum- 
PHREY. House sponsors include Representa- 
tives Wayne L. Hays, Sruyvesant WaIn- 
WRIGHT, JOHN V. Linpsary, Jamzs G. FULTON, 
and FraNK THOMPSON, JR. 

6. If the American National Theater and 
Academy is to continue in the future to en- 
joy its special privileged status as sole pro- 
fessional manager of the State Department's 
cultural exchange program with other na- 
tions then ANTA’s reorganization must be 
sought, As you know, ANTA was chartered 
by the Congress in 1935 as a theater organi- 
zation and it is undoubtedly rendering as 
great a service to the American theater and 
to American drama as the National Music 
Council—likewise chartered by the Con- 
gress—is rendering to American music, 
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When the State Department. selected 
ANTA in 1954 for the important role of pro- 
fessional manager of the President's cul- 
tural exchange program which was author- 
ized by the Congress in July of that year, 
ANTA set about creating advisory panels in 
music, the dance, and so on and more re- 
cently has established academic screening 
committees to advise it on outstanding tal- 
ent in our colleges and universities in the 
performing arts. These latter committees 
are: The overseas touring committee of the 
American Educational Theater Association, 
and the academic screening committee of the 
music panel. After 5 years the time has 
come, I am convinced, to expect ANTA, in 
fairness and justice to the other art fields, 
to elevate these advisory panels and aca- 
demic screening committees to a position 
where they are an integral part of ANTA it- 
self, and in full charge of their respective 
fields of interest in the arts. These panels 
and committees should, at the same time, be 
broadened to provide the American Educa- 
tional Theater Association, the National Mu- 
sic Council, the Music Educators National 
Conference, and the National Assotiation of 
Schools of Music and other similar groups a 
more significant role in keeping with theif 
importance in our society. ANTA would be 
a true arts council- 

Alternatively, the American Educational 
Theater Association and the National Coun; 
cil of the Arts in Education should be con- 
tracted with directly by the State Depart- 
ment to manage our developing program of 
educational exchanges in the arts of the 
theater. For ANTA to continue to manage 
our cultural exchange program for the State 
Department without such significant in- 
ternal changes would bé comparable to the 
Department of Defense contracting with 
General Motors to manage its entire pro- 
curement program covering everything from 
submarines and airplanes to tanks and 
trucks. You can well imagine what giant 
aircraft companies like Douglas and Boeing 
and great automobile manufacturing com- 
panies like Ford and Chrysler would think 
If it became known that the De- 
fense Department was even considering 
establishing the kind of. arrangement the 
State Department has with ANTA the outcry 
occasioned by Defense Secretary Wilson’s re- 
mark that “What is good for General Motors 
is good for the country” seem like a lark by 
comparison. 

There are other areas directly relating to 
the arts fields which I want to discuss with 
you also—and briefly because of the time 
limitation. For several years I have urged 
that the status of our cultural affairs offi- 
cers be raised and given a status equal to 
that of cultural affairs officers of other na- 
—_ I have introduced legislation to 
effect this change. We must create a career 
foreign service system in the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency equal to that in the Department 
of State—of which it was originally an in- 
tegral part to insure. the ability to recruit 
high caliber people. Abbott Washburn, Dep- 
uty Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
recently urged the need for legislation to 
correct the present deplorable situation. He 
pointed out that— 

“The system under which we continue to 
operate is unsatisfactory for a number of 
reasons. Americans in our overseas service 
may hold appointments only as Foreign 
Service Reserve or Foreign Service Staff offi- 
cers. Chiefly because of the lower ceiling on 
staff salaries, the Agency’s most’ important 
and valuable officers—our public affairs offi- 
cers and other top officials overseas—hold 
appointments as Foreign Service Reserve 
officers which in no sense meets our needs 
for a career service system, Reserve appoint- 
ments are authorized under the Foreign 
Service Act for temporary service not to 
exceed 5 years. While Reserve officers are 
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accorded the same salary and allowances as 
Foreign Service officers, the limitations on 
tenure make the Reserve category an anti- 
thesis of a career service. In addition, Re- 
serve officers have no job security. Under 
the law, they may be separated at any time 
for any reason. 

“As you know, many of our posts are lo- 
cated in areas where work is demanding and 
living is hard. Moreover, the work, itself, 
whatever the location, requires experience, 
expert knowledge, and a high level of ability 
and character.” 

Cultural affairs officers are, indeed, key 
men in the long-range program of present- 
ing America’s cultural image to the world. 
They surely deserve te be recognized as 
permanent career officers. I intend to con- 
tinue to push for legislation which would 
accomplish this necessary change. 

When the Congress convenes I am very 
hopeful, too, that we will act quickly to es- 
tablish a Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts. In my opinion this would represent 
a significant cultural step forward on the 
part of the Federal Government. A Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts would formally 
recognize the essential role of the Govern- 
ment in promoting the arts. “There should 
be a Federal advisory agency as provided in 
several bills now pending before Congress,” 
a resolution adopted by the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council on December 7,\ 1959, says, 
“with general authority to assist in formu- 

ting plans to develop the cultural resources 

f the United States, and to promote gen- 

eral appreciation of the beauty and educa- 
tional value of works of art, literary and 
musical compositions and of the contribu- 
tion of performing artists in all fields.” - 

It is interesting and significant, I think, 
from a long-range point of view, in our Na- 
tion’s cultural development that the bills 
in the Congress to establish a Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts, and to carry out 
much of the legislative program I have out- 
lined in my*remarks today, now have the 
support of strong elements in the Demo- 
cratic Party at the national level. The 
Young Democratic Clubs of America at their 
Toledo, Ohio, national convention in. No- 
vember 1959, and the Democratic Advisory 
Council at its New York City meeting on 
December 7, 1959, endorsed the bills in the 
Congress in support of the fine arts. 

It will be in and ant to 
observe if the organizations of the Republi- 
can Party follow suit, with regard to the 
fine arts legislation in the Congress—much 
of which has been sponsored by individual 
members of the Republican. Party—includ- 
ing the bill for a Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts which President Eisenhower first 
recommended to the Congress in his message 
on the state of the Union in 1955. The fine 
arts must have bipartisan support, just as 
our foreign policy does, Unfortunately, the 
Republican Party has tended to regard the 
arts in a more personal light as a hand- 
maiden of political advantage. I need only 
remind you that the Committee of the Arts 
and Sciences for Eisenhower (CASE) estab- 
lished in the fall of 1956 had as :ts purpose, 
not the advancement of the fine arts, but the 
election of a leading official of the Republi- 
can Party. Such a committee can only dis- 
count the great purpose which the fine arts 
have in any democratic society. Certainly 
Thomas Jefferson and the other Founding 
Fathers never conceived of the arts in this 
particular context. 

We in the Congress would deeply appre- 
ciate hearing much more than we do at pres- 
sent from the cultural leaders of our States 
and districts just as we presently hear from 
representatives of labor, agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry. How many of you have 
contacted those sponsors of fine arts legis- 
lation in the Congress to tell them you ap- 
preciated their introduction of fine arts bills 
in the Congress? I'll wager not many, yet 
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this is an essential part of the democratic 


process. | 

The need for greater understanding and 
support of the cultural activities of the 
Federal Government must be developed at 
the grassroots level, and must be given wider 
publicity. I would hope that the American 
Educational Theater Association will, as a 
part of its work here in its annual conven- 
tion, adopt strong resolutions in support of 
some of the matters which I have discussed 
with you today in order that we as a nation 
may move forward in 1960 along the hard 
and difficult road to’ artistic and cultural 
maturity. 

More of our citizens must come to know 
about the forthcoming $60 million fund 
drive for the National Cultural Center and 
the exciting plans of Architect Edward 
D. Stone for it which are now sorely threat- 
ened by a road-and-bridge complex devel- 
oped by the Republican-controlled city gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia which 
doesn’t have to account to the voteless citi- 
zens of Washington for its actions and which 
has had no firm direction from President 
Eisenhower who appointed its members. 
There is the added riddle of what the Na- 
tional Cultural Center will do about the 
educational fine arts. Despite the law which 
specifically lists the educational fine arts, 
including even the children’s theater, there 
is little evidence that the present movers 
and shapers of the National Cultural Center 
have any plans for educational theaterw 
Few of the country’s leaders in educational 
drama and music have been appointed to 
positions of influence, and few men of 
wealth have been apopinted to the board of 
trustees. We can only hope for the best, 
but the American Educational Theater As- 
sociation should certainly call for appoint- 
ments of leaders from the fields of the edu- 
cational fine arts to the Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Arts of the National Cultural 
Center, And condemn by an outright resolu- 
tion the present plans for a bridge-and- 
road complex which the Commission of Fine 
Arts has found unacceptable. : 

I would like to say a word about the 
45-room hospitality mansion which the 
American Council on Education, with which 
the American Educational Theater Associa- 
tion is affiliated, has purchased with Ford 
Foundation Funds ($500,000). The AETA 
is a real grassroots group and the Nation’s 
most representative and powerful theater 
group. Certainly the AETA should have. a 
special position at the new headquarters of 
the American Council on Education con:- 
mensurate with its special and deserved 
position in our country’s cultural life. In 
the past there has been no adequate head- 
quarters for the reception of such special 
groups as were intent on learning about 
America firsthand, such as professors, stu- 
dents, corerspondents, d others from na- 
tions across the face of fhe earth. Certainly 
in such an exciting program the American 
Educational Theater Association must and 
should have a role equal to that of the re- 
cently formed Institute of Contemporary 
Arts #which is local and confined to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in its operations. 

In closing, let me say that we must turn 
the spotlight on the arts by dramatizing 
aeross the Nation, through all the various 
media of communication, the exciting possi- 
bilities of our cultural resources. The stage 
is set for action, the players are on hand— 
only your direction will assure effective per- 
formances. The times in which» we live 
demand that democracy’s show must go on. 
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Economic Dictatorship in Automobile 
Financing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, when 
this Congress reconvened on January 6 
I introduced two measures which I be- 
lieve are long overdue and which I hope 
will be enacted upon during this session. 

The bills are H.R. 9356, to supplement 
the Sherman Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act by prohibiting automo- 
bile manufacturers from engaging in 
the businesses of financing and insuring 
automobiles purchased by consumers, 
and H.R. 9357, to fortify the antitrust 
policy of the United States against con- 
centration of economic power and the 
use or abuse of that power to the detri- 
ment of the national economy by pre- 
venting manufacturers of motor ve- 
hicles from fihancing the sales of their 
products. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
report published in September 1959 
by the American Finance Conference, 
Inc., of Chicago, Ill. It is a report on 
hearings conducted by the Subcommit- 
tee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the 
Senate Judiciary. Committee on Senate 
bills 838 and 849 which are identical to 
the bills which I introduced in the 
House. 

ECONOMIC DICTATORSHIP IN AUTOMOBILE 

PINANCING 


During the late winter and early spring 
this year, seven august U.S. Senators sat in 
panel as a subcommittee to decide on the 
wisdom of two bills which had been intro- 
duced in the U.S. Senate. Despite the fact 
that the philosophy behind these bills is 
vital to the business life of every small busi- 
nessman in the Nation, little interest was 
stirred up. Most businessmen, other than 
those immediately involved in the bill, 
seemed apathetic and completely lacking in 
understanding of the importance to them, 
and their immediate futures, of Senate bills 
838 and 839. 

The subcommittee which was meeting in 
February and April was the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. Chairman was Senator 
Estes Kefauver, Democrat, of Tennessee, and 
the other members were Senators John A. 
Carroll, Democrat, of Colorado; Everett 
Dirksen, Republican, of Illinois; Thomas C. 
Henning, Jr., Democrat, of Missouri; Wil- 
liam Langer, Republican, of North Dakota; 
Joseph O'Mahoney, Democrat, of Wyomifg; 
and Alexander Wiley, Republican, of Wis- 
consin. 

The bills relate to automobile financing, 
and specifically seek to divorce General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. from the corpora- 
tion which owns it outright, General Motors. 
They also carry provisions which will stop 
other automobile manufacturers from de- 
veloping wholly or partially owned finance 
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companies. This provision is pointed directly 
against Ford, which announced early in the 
year that it plamned to set up a finance sub- 
sidiary to handle automobile time-sales 
paper for its dealers, as GMAC does for Gen- 
eral Motors dealers now. 

Excluding the financing of cars alone by 
banks, credit unions, etc., witnesses showed 
that GMAC currently does 41 percent of all 
financing of automobiles. The next three 
largest companies, between them, do 32.5 
percent. The remaining 26.5 percent is di- 
vided between the 400 or 500 regional and 
local finance companies. 

Is this, then, merely a fight in the finance 
business, with small finance men making a 
last-ditch fight for survival? Testimony 
showed that was not the case. Here was a 
classic example of the largest corporation in 
the Nation using its fantastic power and 
pressures to maintain a highly profitable 
subsidiary, and through this tremendous 
power, virtually eliminating competitién in 
great divisions of the automobile business, 
always to the detriment of its competitors 
and ofttimes to the detriment of the con- 
sumer. Seriously injured, also, it was 
brought out, were many of the dealers who 
sell one of the many lines of General Motors 
cars, for they found themselves robbed of 


“free choice in selection of financing plans 


or companies in which to discount the cus- 
tomers’ paper. 

Here was a test case for every small busi- 
nessman, no matter what his line of busi- 
ness, throughout the Nation. He, too, could 
suddenly find that General Motors, or one of 
its counterparts, had decided to enter his 
field and through the great power they 
exerted, preempt half or more of the market. 
He, too, could suddenly find that to stay in 
business he had to direct part of his normal 
sales of accessories to the large corporation, 
or risk loss of his right to do business, at 
worst, or subtle discrimination, at best. 

As witness after witness testified, the small 
businessmen of the Nation and the millions 
of people dependent on them for employment 
and livelihood, failed to realize the import- 
ance of this matter to them. 

Finance men were, of course, vitally inter- 
ested. So were automobile dealers, and they 
flooded the Senators with mail, mostly in 
favor of divorcement. 

Witnesses told an interesting story. In- 
dependent finance men expressed bewilder- 
ment. One after another told of operating 


a successful business, a business which met ~ 


with favor and had happy long-time relation- 
ships with the automobile dealer customers 
and the general public—but with General 
Motors dealers representing approximately 
half of the market, none, or very, very few, 
were among his dealer-customers. Many of 
the Ford dealers in his area were devoted 
customers; he got a good share of the busi- 
ness from Chrysler dealers, Studebaker, 
American Motors, the foreign car dealers— 
yes, he got his share of those. But General 
Motors dealers—well, they were scared to 
even discuss financing with him. Some- 
times he got the feeling they didn’t even 
like to have him seen in their showroom. 

There were a few, of course, who would 
give him secondary paper—doubtful accounts 
that GMAC didn’t want to handle. But as 
to regular customers—it was a rare inde- 
pendent finance man who reported having 
many General Motors dealers as regular 
customers. 

Senator O’Manoner made an important 
statement at the opening of the meeting. 
He said, in part: “I am inclined to believe 
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if we really believe ourselves to be the leaders 
of the free world, we must realize that we 
gain nothing in freedom for people by 
merely transferring from political dictator- 
ship to economic dictatorship, and I hope, 
Mr. Chairman, all of those who are called 
upon to testify here will realize that what 
we are actually trying to do is to find a way 
in which actually to preserve free enterprise. 
That means competition. 

“We talk about free.enterprise, but I have 
noticed that most of the leaders of the 
giant corporations, when they talk about 
free enterprise, mean enterprise which is free 
from Government regulation of any form. 

“I do not want to crush big business. I 
do not believe anybody on this committee 
wants to crush big business. 

“We are represented as being hostile to 
business. We are not hostile to business. 
We are seeking ways and means of making 
effective the constitutional regulation, in the 
public interest, of commercial affairs so that 
the door will constantly be open for new 
enterprises to come in, and so that it will be 
impossible for a few individuals, through 
their banking connections, their board of 
directors connections, and their economic 
power, to control and regulate the business 
of the United States on which all the people 
depend.” 

Senator Witer, a few moments later, made 
the following comment: “* * * I think the 
gist of it” (Senator O’Manoney’s talk) “is 
very definite; wherever there is power that 
gets into the hands of a few, it corrupts and 
injures the many. 

“We have got to see to it that power itself 
is exercised with Judgment and discretion.” 

Then came a parade of witnesses. Those 
in favor of a passage of either bill concerned 
themselves primarily with four points: 

1. That GMAC, due to its size and its 
ownership by General Motors, was able to 
borrow money more cheaply and advan- 
tageously and with greater leverage—i.e., at 
a rate of much greater profit—than any of 
its competitors, thereby giving it an unfair 
advantage in competition. 

2. That, due to its connection with its 
parent company, General Motors dealers felt 
it necessary to do business with GMAC if 
they wanted to retain their franchises (in 
which many had invested their lifetime 
earnings), and wanted good service and good 
delivery schedules from General Motors. 
Witness after witness tesbified to his belief 
that General Motors dealers were “scared” 
to place their good installment paper any- 
where but with GMAO, 

3. That, due to this situation, GMAS oper- 
ated on an acquisition cost, that is, a cost 
of obtaining accounts, far lower than any 
competitor could obtain, since General 
Motors dealers understeed, without much 
sales effort, that they were expected to place 
their paper with GMAC. 


4. That, despite their greatly lower costs 
of operation, GMAC rates to the consumer 
were ordinarily no lower, and occasionally 
were higher, than the rates offered by the 
independent finance company. It was ex- 
plained that the local automobile dealer 
sets the rates oftimes obtaining whatever 
above his cost for the paper he felt the in- 
dividual buyer could be talked into paying. 
It was explained that the dealer kept the 
difference between the GMAC rate to him 
and what he charged the customer, as addi- 
tional profit for himself. 

Those opposed to the bills centered their 
arguments around the fact that GMAC was 
an efficient organization, which none denied; 
that its divorcement from General Motors 
might cause a shortage ef lending money 
available; that, in its present form, it was 
a stabilizing influence on loaning rates; and 
that legislation to limit power in this case 
was not desirable, 
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First of the independent finance company 
men to appear as a witness was Edwin P. 
Latimer, president of the American Discount 
Co., Charlotte, N.C. In his opening state- 
ment he said, ‘The manufacturer-owned fi- 
nance company from the date of its creation 
is placed in a superior position in various 
phases of the finance business. It is in a 
position to obtain its money in desired quan- 
tities at lower cost because of its parent- 
company relationship. Equally important, 
it obtains its business at a lower acquisition 
expense. Lastly, it enjoys a natural close- 
ness of qusiness relationship with the manu- 
facturer’s dealers that must be developed at 
great expense by the competing finance 
company.” — 

He went on to show figures that told that 


in the Southeast States, where he operates,. 


although General Motors’ portion of the new 
car market was 47 percent during a recent 

5-year span, he could only obtain 7.82 per- 
cent of his business from General Motors 
dealers. 

“It is my opinion,” Mr. Latimer went on to 
say, “that the ‘built-in’ interlocking con- 
trols of GMAC by General Motors prevented 
our company’s volume of business from fluc- 
tuating on a scale commensumate with the 
national automobile sales figures.” 

He explained how the manufacturer- 
owned finance company requires the dealer 
to protect it against poor credit risks, by 
binding the dealer to absorb losses. This 
allows the manufacturer-owned finance com- 
pany to be disinterested in the customer's 
ability to pay. In some cases, they purchase 
sales contracts without even making a prior 
investigation. 

“We, as an independent sdiles finance com- 
pany, must and do accept the responsibility 
for safeguarding the customer's credit by 
controlling down payment and terms in ac- 
cordance with his individual needs and ca- 
pacity,” he testified. 

Another witness to testify in the early 
sessions was David B. Cassat, president of 
Interstate Finance Corp. in Dubuque, Iowa. 
He told of the deals whereby Ford and 
Chrysler undertook to coerce their dealers 
to deal with finance companies in which 
they had a financial stake, prior to the con- 
sent decrees entered against them in 1938, 
and how at that time those two companies 
were forced to divest themselves of any fi- 
nancial interest in the automobile financing 
business. 

He explained how General Motors fought 
the Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice for 16 years, until the case was 
finally settled in 1952. Nevertheless, today, 
he showed on charts he presented to the 
committee, GMAC is getting 41 percent of 
the retail automobile financing. When ques- 
tioned, he explained that retail financing 
was the desirable part of the financing busi- 
ness. All finance companies had to do whole- 
sale financing, i.e. lend the dealers money 
to buy automobiles from.the factory, and 
hold title to the automobiles until they were 
sold, as an accommodation to the dealer and 
in order to qualify for his retail business, 
but that wholesale business was virtually 
profitless. 

He showed that C.1LT., second largest fi- 
nance company, had receded in percentage of 
the total volume of automobile paper since 
the 1952 decree, and now only did 13.9 per- 
cent of the business. Commercial Credit, 
next largest, did 9.45 percent, Associates In- 
vestment did 8.87 percent, Pacific Finance 
2.14 percent, General Finance 1.45 percent 
and all of the other finance companies in 
the Nation, about 400, between them had 
dropped to 23 percent. 

Turning to the subject he headed “Debt 
and Capital>’ Mr. Cassat explained that the 
ratio of borrowed funds to equity capital 
is of prime importance to any sales finance 
company. The more borrowed funds a sales 


-dealers larger commissions 
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finance company is able to employ in rela- 
tion to a given amount of capital in financ- 
ing its portfolio of installment receivables, 
the greater the leverage will be on its equity 


investment. Consequently, the borrowed 
funds ratio is a vital factor in 

the net return on the capital investment of a 
sales finance company. 

He then showed that GMAC had a ratio of 
15.05-to-1 in 1957, while the three largest 
other companies are given 6.71-to-1, and 
smaller companies even less. 

In discussing GMAC’s method of opera- 
tion, Mr. Cassat said that the variable charts 
which GMAC furnishes its dealers allow the 
where it is 
deemed necessary by GMAC, in order to keep 
competition at a-minimum. “Their rates 
vary with the market they are in, and the 
local climate,” he said. 

He pointed out in conclusion that, with 
the dominance of GMAC becoming more 
pronounced each year, firm after firm was 
being forced out of the sales financing busi- 
ness. Since 1952, the American Finance 
Conference, trade association of the inde- 
pendent sales finance and repre- 
sentative of about 90 percent of the volume 
the independent firms do, has lost 62 mem- 
bers net, most of whom resigned because 
they were going out of the business. 

David D. Steere, chairman and president 
of Allied Finance Co., Dallas, Tex., and 
president of the American Finance Confer- ° 
ence, was the next witness, He read a pre- 
pared statement in which he testified that 
he was only able to purchase 148 percent 
of his new car retail business from General 
Motors dealers, Ganpite the’ 1 the fact that they 
had 47 percent of the total volume of sales 
during 1958. His wholesale business—fioor 
planning—for General Motors deaiers only 


area he serves, 83.5 percent carry their floor 
plan with GMAC and 74.4 percent sell their 
retail paper to GMAC, he 

He then cited some of the troubles and 
delays independent finance companies en- 
counter with General Motors when they try 
to take a General Motors dealer away from 
GMAC. Telling of’one delay he said, “In 
my opinion, this unn delay was in- 


ecessary 
‘ stituted to discourage the dealer and to give 


GMAC time to try to sell the dealer on re- 
turning to them.” 

He concluded with the statement that, 
“General Motors can put enough pressure on 
their dealers to control the financing if they 
want the account. It is this monopolistic 
practice that will be cured by Senate bills 
838 and 839, and I hopé that will 
pass them, in the interests of free enter- 
prise.” 

Second day of the hearings brought to 
the witness stand Francis J. Conway, presi- 
dent of Thorp Finance Corp., of Thorp, Wis. 
He explained the two groups of sources for 


credit unions, small loan companies, and 
similar concerns, where the customer goes 
and makes a loan of money with which to 
purchase his car. The second group is the 
sales finance companies. Here, the customer 
who purchases a car from the automobile 
dealer expects the dealer to make the ar- 
rangements for financing the installments, 
and the note, in. most cases, is discounted 
by the dealer with a sales finance company. 
He said, in the latter case “we compete with 
other sales finance companies in the op- 
portunity to do a credit business with auto- 
mobile dealers.” 

He told the committee he felt their prob- 
lem was “whether it is in the best interests 
of the country to permit the largest sales 
finance company in the United States to 
continue to enjoy the advantages of associa- 
tion with the largest industrial corporation 
in the United States.” 
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Asked whether divorcement of GMAC from 
General Motors might in any way affect the 
ability of ordinary individuals who cannot 
borrow money at a bank to be able to get a 
car without worrying about the installment 
paper, Mr. Conway was very definite in his 
answer of “No, sir.” 

A banker also testified to the fact that 
GMAC has a near monopoly on the financing 
of General Motors dealers and their ac- 
counts. Charles B, Whiteside, vice president 
and director of the Merchants National Bank 
of Fort Smith, Ark., told the Senators that 
he favored passage of the bill. 

He said that while he purchases about a 
million dollars worth of automobile sales 
contracts a month for his bank, he has no 
General Motors dealer accounts at all. He 
has solicited their business continually, but 
has found it impossible to get any of it. 
The other two banks in Fort Smith are also 
engaged in the automobile finance business, 
but they, too, have been unable to crack the 
General Motors accounts, he stated. 

He told the story of a dealer, who had been 
@ good customer while selling another make 
of car, who finally got a General Motors 
franchise. Mr. Whiteside’s bank encoun- 
tered great delays in trying to arrange 
financing for him in his new connection. 
Then, a week before he was to receive his 
new cars, “a, General Motors representative 
called on him and explained to him that all 
good General Motors dealers did their finance 
business with General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., and that General Motors preferred it 
that way. Further, that General Motors 
dealers using General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. wholesale and retail financing received 
more cars and had no trouble with special 
orders.” 

He concluded the story by saying, “We 
haven't had any business from him since 
that day.” 

Later, on the same day, Senator O'MaHONEY 
made a speech in which he stated: 

“I am inviting GMAC and General Motors 
directors to realize that what we are trying 
to do now in this legislation is to stop the 
trend toward economic dictatorship in Amer- 
ica. We cannot successfully fight political 
dictatorship if we allow economic dictator- 
ship to dominate a dozen businesses across 
the country.” Referring to this particular 
industry, he added, “*.* * it is a great in- 
stance of the evil result of concentration of 
economic power upon free enterprise.” 

Final witness of the day was L. Walter 
Lundell, chairman of the board of directors 
of Universal CIT Credit Corp. He made a 
number of points showing that a monopoly 
exists. 

“GMAC, by reason of the fact that it is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of General Motors 
Corp.,”” he said, “has controlled this market 
and has virtually closed it to the many hun- 
dreds of independfent finance companies who 
would like to compete effectively for this 
business.” 

He added: “(1) The fact that GMAC is a 
member of the General Motors family exer- 
cises a potent sales influerice which gives 
GMAC unique benefits. Such a relationship 
means lower acquisition expense and lower 
overhead, organizational and personnel costs, 
relative to other finance companies. 

“(2) GMAC, as a ‘member of the General 
Motors family, can borrow about twice as 
much money in comparison to its capital 
base as the largest independent finance com- 
panies, and this advantage is even greater 
when related to the smaller finance com- 
panies. This borrowed money can then be 
employed by GMAC at a lower rate than com- 
petitors, and still earns for GMAC as great, 
or greater, return to capital than any com- 
petitor. The advantage which GMAC has 
through being owned by General Motors is 
specifically demonstrated in certain loan 
agreements which provide that were GMAC 
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to be divested from General Motors, the bor- 
rowing ratios presently in effect would be 
reduced.” 

He also explained that this does not mean 
lower rates for the consumers who use fi- 
nancing. “What rate the consumer will 
pay,” he said, “depends upon local competi- 
tive conditions and represents the bargain 
the dealer and car buyer have struck between 
themselves.” 

Discussing the possibility of the entry by 
other automobile manufacturers into the 
finance business, he said this would lead to 
further concentration in the financing of 
automobiles, where the business is now done 
by hundreds of finance companies and banks. 
For consumers, it would very substantially 
reduce the range of alternatives for financ- 
‘ing, Mr.-Dundell stated. ‘The time to pre- 
vent this is now,” he warned the committee. 

“Under pressure for sales, credit stand- 
ards, could deteriorate, thereby contribut- 
ing to economic instability and inflation, 
which would be very damaging to the Na- 
tion’s economy.” 

The first opponent of the bills before the 
subcommittee was heard on the morning of 
the third day. He was F. W. Misch, vice 
president-finance, Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 

He stated that he believed that the pres- 
ence of automobile manufacturers in the 
field of financing in no way reduced compe- 
tition, and that eliminating them from the 
field would not promote competition. He 
felt, he said, that the antitrust laws now in 
effect are broad enough to guard the public 
interest against undue concentrations of 
economic power. 

He also expressed concern that dealers in 
the more sparsely settled areas might have 
difficulty getting financing if GMAC was 
made an independent company, rather than 
a subsidiary of General Motors. He also felt 
that, while competition in the metropolitan 
areas kept the prices of financing at a rea- 
sonable level, this competition did not exist 
to the same extent in areas which were less 
readily accessible to finance company em- 
ployees. Without the beneficent influence 
of a General Motor’s owned GMAC to set 
price levels which others had to meet in 
thesé rural areas, they might go much 
higher, he said. 

Principal witness against the passage of 
the bills was, however, Theodore O. Yntema, 
vice president-finance, Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., who was accompanied by 
Ford’s general counsel, William T. Gossett. 


While Dr. Yntema’s testimony covered the 
full gamut of automobile financing, it re- 
turned, time and again, to the fact that 
Ford was suffering a competitive disadvan- 
tage. General Motors dealers, he pointed 
out, received both various forms of compen- 
sation and opportunities to make profits be- 
yond those on the markup of the automobile, 
from General Motor’s subsidiary, GMAC, 
while Ford could not offer these addition- 
al. compensations and opportunities. He 
plaintively stated that even passage of these 
bills would not alleviate the situation for 
Ford, since he was sure General Motors would 
délay enforcement of these laws through 
extended legal action, and that, even if 
they failed in the courts, it would be many 
years until the influence General Motors has 
exerted on its dealers to use GMAC wanes 
entirely. His exact phraseology, in a letter 
he wrote later summing up his testimony, 
was: “Passage of the bills would continue 
GM’s competitive advantage for years while 
the statute is tested in court and, even if 
the statute is upheld, for years thereafter 
due to close relationships that have de- 
veloped between GMAC and GM dealers,” 

His reasoning was that, therefore, the in- 
dependent finance companies and com- 
mercial banks should suffer additionally 
from other major automobile-manufacturer- 
owned finance companies, rather than have 
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Ford get what would only be gradual relief 
from the competition from which it is now 
suffering. . 

He then admitted that “The only effec- 
tive protection that I know the consumer 
can have is from competition. Now, there 
may be honest differences of opinion as to 
just how that competition should be 
provided.” 

Senator Keravver, in discussing this and 
other items of Dr. Yntema’s philosophy a 
few minutes later, remarked: “It seems to 
me that if General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. was spun off, you. might have more 
competition and lower rates. Of course, 
they would offer the same service to every- 
body, then. c 

“You, with your great financial resources, 
might be able to get into the finance busi- 
ness and put up all the money and suffer 
the losses that would be with it. Chrysler 
might be able to.” 

But “we have got two other [auto- 
mobile]. companies that are trying to sur- 
vive. If every [automobile manufactur- 
ing] company has to have its own finance 
company, it is going to make much more 
difficult new entries into the business. 

“I must say it is a little bit discouraging 
when those you are trying to help and do 
something for come around and advocate 
the retention and even. the extension of a 
concentration of power that is already very, 
very tremendous, so big that the Department 
of Justice is apparently very much concerned 
about it. But that is apparently what we 
have here today.” 

In- responding to Senator KEFavuvEr’s 
statement, Dr. Yntema did say, “If I can 
make one final comment, I think it is quite 
possible that in the short run, if you could 
get the spinoff of GMAC, in the short run 
we might get some benefit from it.” 

The committee adjourned for 6 weeks, and 
then resumed hearings in April. 

First witness they heard after adjournment 
was Thurman Arnold, former head of the 
Antitrust Division of the US. Department 
of Justice, and presently a practicing attor- 
ney in Washington. Mr. Arnold stated that 
he was appearing in two roles, as a repre- 
sentative of an automobile financing com- 
pany and as a vitally interested citizen, since 
it had been under his administration that 
the indictments against General Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler were brought in. 

He stated his philosophy: “The evil of the 
great corporation lies not in its size but in 
the temptation to use its power over the 
product which it alone can efficiently make 
to swallow up other businesses which can 
be carried on locally. * * * At the time that 
the General Motors prosecution was brought, 
the United States was rapidly becoming a 
land of absentee ownership. Local dollars 
were being siphoned to New York. Oppor- 
tunities to build up local capital were being 
rapidly destroyed. The West and South had 
become colonies of the industrial East.” 

He stated the whole theory and the motive 
behind the attack on the passage of S. 838 
and 8. 839 by Dr. Yntema and Ford in two 
paragraphs: 

“Mr. Yntema of Ford appears to be of the 
opinion that it is a fine thing for everybody 
if General Motors owns GMAC. It is good 
for Ford to be forced to the great expensg 
and difficulty of breaking into a new market 
with its own finance company, in order to 
put Ford in the position of being able to 
compete with General Motors in the sale of 
automobiles. It would be a bad thing to 
equalize Ford’s position by making GMAC 
independent. He does not explain to me 
satisfactorily why he thinks so. However, 
that is his position.” , 

A little later, he says, “I agree with the 
testimony of Mr. Yntema of Ford that con- 
trol over a finance company gives the manu- 
facturer who has it the competitive advan- 
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tage over a manufacturer who does not. * * * 
If it be true that Ford believes what it says 
now-—that ownership of GMAC by GM to- 
gether with a lesser participation in the 
financing market by Ford is a good economic 
situation for Ford, then Ford in signing the 
divestiture decree of 1939 made the most 
incredible blunder in judgment since the 
charge of the Light Brigade.” 

In answer to the charge that this legisla- 
tion might be special legislation, aimed 
solely at the automobile industry, Mr. 
Arnold pointed out that “the Government 
has itself in a procedural trap by virtue of 
the consent decrees of 1952 which make 
General Motors immune from prosecution. 
These decrees are res adjudicata. They can- 
not now be altered. ‘Legislation is required 
to make General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler 
subject to the same laws as apply to other 
American corporations. This is not, as is 
charged, special legislation to treat the auto- 
mobile companies differently from other 
industries,” 

Mr. Arnold said that the Ford attitude 
was that by establishing a finance company 
and concentrating power in the hands of the 
big motor manufacturers, the public would 
benefit. When questioned by Senator Kr- 
FAUVER on this point, Mr. Arnold explained: 
“I know of no section of administered prices 
that ever goes down. Of course, that is the 
theory ef the cartel system, if you get these 
industries together they will always charge 
a fair price, nobody will go broke, they will 
always have security and be able to lower 
prices. 

“It is completely in contradiction not only 
with the facts, but with every American 
tradition.” 

During the final session, two witnesses 
appeared. The first, who made a brief state- 
ment, was R. L. Mullins, president of the 
Wolfe City National Bank, Wolfe City, Tex. 
Mr. Mullins explained he was also chairman 
of the legislative committee of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of America. 

He said, “In recent years it has been al- 
most impossible to obtain automobile re- 
tail paper from General Motors dealers. 
Only in rare instances is a borrower able 
to place his paper with our bank even if 
he wants to do so.” 

He also told the committee that as far 
as the banks of the country are concerned, 
he was quite sure they were able and willing 
to finance more automobile paper, if they 
could get it. 

He concluded with this statement: “In 
my opinion, the GMAC manufacturer- 
finance combination is against the public 
interest. If GMAC has reached a point of 
efficiency where it can serve the purchasing 
public better than local banks and smaller 
independent finance companies, I fail to 
see where that efficiency will be impaired 
by legislation which would have the effect 
of making it stand on its own feet unaided 
by General Motors.” 

The final witness of the hearing was Paul 
C. Jones, president of the American Security 
Division of A.S.C. Corp., of Marion, Ind. 

Mr. Jones made a number of points in 
most telling fashion. Some of the principal 
points concerned rates to the consumer, 
dealer profits, and leverage. 

On the question of rates Mr. Jones stated, 
“Others have claimed for GMAC what 
GMAC has never claimed for itself, because 
GMAC knows it is not true, and realizes 
that any such claim by them would prove 
embarrassing because facts repudiate it. 

“In the statement General Motors filed 
with you, dated February 27, 1959, no claim 
was made that GMAC financing assured low 
rates to time buyers. The facts are that 
GMAC permits the GM dealers to charge the 
maximum the law will allow in States where 
there is rate legislation, and in other States, 
according to statements made on several oc- 
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casions by the GMAC president, they will 
permit charges for new cars as high as $9 per 
hundred per year. 

“Bhis is definitely not a policy of low rates 
to the public.” ; . 

He also pointed out that GMAC sees to it 
that the GM dealer has five sources of in- 
come when he finances his cars through 
GMAC. Mr. Jones referred to these as “five 
separate pocketbooks‘” 

He explained that they are (1) The mark- 
up on the new car, (2) the normal reserve 
for losses on time sales set up on the books 
of GMAC, (3) the overage or pack charged 
to time buyers when the charges reach or 
approach the maximum set by law, such 
overage is then credited to or paid to the 
dealer by GMAC, (4) the commission paid 
auto dealers on insurance included and paid 
for in the time sales contract, (5) the in- 
come so long as the dealer remains a GM 
dealer, from the repairs and parts replace- 
ments under losses under such policies. 

Under the GM mobility of subsidy plan, 
all these incomes are under GM control and 
passed on to the dealer from GM or its sub- 
sidiaries, Mr. Jones said. 

Other manufacturers, without finance and 
insurance subsidiaries, furnish only one in- 
come, the mark-up on the new car. This 
exclusive position, Jones points out, enables 
GM to control its dealers. Additionally, 
three of the five incomes are delayed future 
incomes, to come from GM's subsidiaries to 


the dealers. “In addition to control over. 


the dealers, this setup places General 
Motors own dealers in an enviable position 
with respect to competition with the deal- 
ers of Ford, Chrysler and other independent 
dealers * * *. With these advantages, the 
dealers would be foolish to switch franchises 
from General Motors to competing fran- 
chises, and for the contrary reasons, good 
dealers of Ford and Chrysler and independ- 
ents are attracted to take on GM franchises. 
This condition is one of the chief reasons 
for failures of new automotive manufactur- 
ers.” Jones said that there was “restraint in 
trade” prevalent ‘in the competition for 
dealer outlets by auto manufacturers be- 
cause of the setup. 

In discussing the question of leverage and 
telling how GMAC, due to its ownership by 
General Motors, can borrow a far higher 
amount in ratio to its capital than even the 
largest of the independent finance com- 
panies—possibly three times as much—Mr. 
Jones filed a very important document with 
the committee. It was a copy of a special 
loan agreement between the large insurance 
companies and GMAC, and it stated that so 
long as General Motors owns GMAC, GMAC 
may issue subordinated debenture bonds to 
the ratio of 200 percent of its common net 
worth, but in the event of separation it 
would have to reduce it to 150 percent. 

He showed figures to prove this unusually 
large borrowing ratio and numerous other 
discriminations from which independent 
finanee companies suffered, but GMAC did 
not, were entirely due to the ownership of 
GMAC by GM. 


This, then, is where the matter stands. 
Nearly 25 pounds of recorded testimony and 
exhibits are in the hands of the committee. 
But this is not just hundreds of pages of 
words and charts and figures. It is, instead, 
pe evidence that will cause the committee 

resolve the question of large corporation 
dictatorship; of protection for the small, in- 
dependent businessman (finance company, 
auto dealer, and ethers involved); of whether 
free competition is not the very best thing 
for the protection of the consumer; and, 
finally, of whether free competition or cartel 
operation is most likely to bring prices to 
the consumer down. 


More than a hundred thousand people— 
automobile dealers and their employees, 
those who operate independent finance com- 
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panies and those who work in them—await 


knowledge that their very livelihood is 
threatened 


For the public at large, a stake almost as 
great exists, for by this legislation will be 
determined whether or not large, monopo- 
listic enterprise, not proved to be in the 
welfare of the public, shall be allowed to 
continue. 





Security With Solvency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
article entitled “Security With Sol- 
vency,” written by our colleague the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SymincTon], 
and published in the November 26 issue 
of the Reporter magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Securtry WitTH Soivency—A DEMOCRATIC 

LEADER’S CRITIQUE OF THE UNBUSINESSLIKE 

“BUSINESSMAN’S ADMINISTRATION” 


(By Senator Stuart SyMINGTON) 


Can the United States maintain an ade- 
quate defense and insure the well-being of 
its own people without jeopardizing its econ- 
omy? This question arose time and again 
during the recent session of Congress—a ses- 
sion in which concern for a balanced budget 
and fear of deficit financing dominated near- 
ly every debate on public expenditures. 

It is a vital question. To provide secur- 
ity—in the broadest sense of that term— 
while maintaining national solvency poses a 
challenge to our skill in self-Government, 
With the great burden that our defense pro- 
gram makes necessary, we have reason to 
make all the economies that are possible by 
sound and able management of our Govern- 
ment programs. I believe it is possible for 
Republican and Democrat alike to agree on 
this even though they may still disagree 
about whether the present level of Govern- 
ment expenditures is a sacrosanct figure re- 
vealed from on high as the absolute measure 
of the Nation's needs. 


HOW MUCH IS WASTED? 


From its beginning the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has paid lip service to the concept 
of security with solvency and, as a business- 
man’s administration, promised to conduct 
the affairs of Government on an efficient, 
economical basis. Judged by its own criteria, 
it has been a colossal and expensive failure. 
It has not only cut into the bone of essential 
programs without achieving necessary econ- 
omies; its mismanagement has positively 
contributed to wasteful expenditures that 
could have been used to good purpose. 
Despite rumblings of protest from many in 
&@ position to know, the policies and programs 
of the present administration are wasting 
tens of millions of the taxpayers’ dollars 
every week. Billions of dollars are being 
squandered that otherwise could be invested 
in the public facilities needed to keep abreast 
of our growing population. As a result, 
worthwhile programs for schools, dams, high- 
ways, medical research, etc., are dismissed by 
the administration as contributing to 
budgetary imbalance. 
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When a government finds its expenditures 
crowding its revenues, and senses popular 
disapproval of tax increases, it can embrace 
one of two solutions. The first is retrench- 
ment. This has been the answer of the 
present administration, which has drastically 
pared social-welfare programs and decreed 
no new starts in public facilities. 

The second solution is more difficult. It 
involves more patient effort, discipline, and 
leadership. It means that the conflicting 
interests which pull government programs 
in different directions must be met with de- 
cisions instead of wasteful compromises. It 
means the constant weeding out of ineffi- 
cient practices in government departments. 
It involves rejection of the prevalent notion 
that waste must be tolerated as an inevitable 
part of the cost of any public enterprise. 

The application of management principles 
to government is difficult, but its dividends 
are great. The money thus saved, I believe, 
could go a long way toward providing Amer- 
ica with the investments it needs. 


Let us consider four areas of present ex- | 


penditure: agriculture, government finance, 
foreign aid, and defense. I select these four 
because they make up some $62 billion of 
this year’s expenditures, or about 80 percent 
of the total budget. These four areas pose 

a common indictment of the waste Stoabe 
on by the Eisenhower administration’s de- 
cisions, or just as wasteful, its failure to 
make decisions. 


I. In agriculture 


Since assuming office in 1953, Ezra Taft 
Benson has spent more money than was 
spent by all of the previous Secretaries of 
Agriculture put together since the depart- 
ment was established in 1889. He has man- 
aged to do this without raising farm in- 
come or lowering food costs to the house- 
wife. The farm problem has grown into 
what has been called “the most critical, 

ous, unresolved domestic problem 
facing the United States.” 

The $31 billion spent on the farm pro- 
gram since 1952 has involved increases in 
many areas. Administrative costs of the 
price-support program since that year have 
multiplied more than tenfold from $34 mil- 
lion a yéar to $364 million. The number 
of employees in the Department of Agricul- 
ture has increased from 66,000 to 85,000. 


But the greatest increase in spending— . 


running into billions of dollars—comes from 
the government’s failure to manage agri- 
cultural surpluses properly. This in turn 
results from failure to understand the busi- 
ness operation of the typical family farmer 
who operates the great majority of the farms 
of America. 

The administration has followed a policy 
of lowering price supports on the theory that 
this would reduce production. Any true 
understanding of the way farmers operate 
would show that it has the opposite effect. 
Farmers have fixed costs—mortgage pay- 
ments, farm machinery, installment pay- 
ments, and the like—most of which have 
increased with the cost of living and the 
cost of money. In order to meet these 
higher costs when price supports are re- 
duced, they must produce more. Unless 
there are effective controls on production, 
they take advantage of technological ad- 
vances to increase production as much as 
possible. 

Unger the administration’s policies this is 
precisely what has happened. In each of 
the last 6 years, farm production has in- 
creased, leaving the Government holding an 
inventory of farm commodities which has 
cost over $9 billion and which by January 
1961, will be over $12 billion. Storage costs 
alone on this inventory amount to a billion 
dollars a year. 

This sad situation was foreseeable and cor- 
rectible. Why then did it happen? The un- 
avoidable evidence is that the administration 
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has stooped to play politics with the farm 
program time after time, has refused to im- 
pose meaningful production controls, and, 
despite continuing criticisms by Congress, 
has never come up with a concrete program 
to correct the situation. 

Instead, makeshift actions have only ag- 
gravated the problem. Last year, for ex- 
ample, with Government warehouses and 
bins stuffed with a billion and a half bushels 
of surplus corn, the Secretary of Agriculture 
recommended a corn program that not only 
removed all limitations on production but 
actually increased the price support on more 
than 90 percent of the corn produced in the 
United ‘States. The department now esti- 
mates that its new program will result in the 
record-shattering production of 4.5 billion 
bushels this year; at least 500 mililon addi- 
tional bushels will end up in Government 
warehouses. 

This year, Congress passed a wheat bill 
that would have reduced wheat production 
by 20 percent and cut down Government 
wheat inventories by hundreds of millions of 
bushels. The savings to taxpayers would 
have been at least $260 million annually— 
enough to build 6,500 needed classrooms. 
But the President vetoed the bill. 

The handling of this enormous food inven- 
tory has been mismanaged. The administra- 
tion, by its own admission, has negotiated 
and signed contracts for the storage of grain 
without first studying what this storage 
would cost. It has sold commodities from 
Government stocks to private companies. at 
a@ low price, and then allowed those same 
companies to sell them abroad at much 
higher prices, in transactioris the Govern- 
ment itself financed. 

The frony is that the administration's pol- 
icies have hurt the farmer, particularly the 
small farmer, instead of helping him. In 
fact, though farm families constitute 12 per- 
cent of the Nation’s population, their share 
of the national income has now fallen to 
3.5 percent, a new low, 

2. In Government finance 


By January of 1958, the Nation had al- 
ready been through the first 4 months of 
what was to prove a prolonged economic 
recession. Some of the clearly predictable 
effects of a recession upon Government fi- 
nance are shrinkage of anticipated tax rev- 
enues and increased demands for expendi- 
ture upon the Government. These were not 
reflected in the budget for the next fiscal 
year, to begin in less than 6 months, that 
the President submitted to Congress on Jan- 
uary 13. Instead, it contained an estimate 
that the Government would be operated at 
a budget surplus of about $500 million. This 
estimate turned out to be in error by approx- 
imately $13 billion. Instead of a surplus of 
$500 million, the Government incurred the 
largest peacetime deficit in the country’s 
history, even though Congress appropriated 
$617 million less than the President had 
requested. 

During the past 5 fiscal years, the Federal 
Government has been operated at a net defi- 
cit of about $17 billion. This also is far 
above any deficit ever experienced in this 
country over a comparable period during 
which we were not at war. Despite the 
widely held belief to the contrary, this deficit 
was not the fault of Congress, which in these 
years appropriated $10.6 billion less than 
the President requested. 

The increased Government borrowing re- 
sulting from these years of deficit has in- 
creased the national debt from $266.1 bil- 
lion at the end of the fiscal year 1953 to the 
present figure of about $290 billion. If the 
taxpayer is to be protected, such a large 
debt must be managed with great care, Like 
any prudent business concern, the Treasury 
should try to-finance its debt at the lowest 
possible interest rates. 

But from the beginning, the Treasury of 
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this administration has violated this simple 
rule of debt management. Early in 1953, the 
Treasury 


on Government bonds to 344 percent. 
was substantially above the minimum in- 
terest rate needed to sell the bonds. Even 
2 years later, in spite of a general upward 
trend of interest rates, potential buyers 
oversubscribed a 40-year Government bond 
issue offered at the lower rate of 3 percent. 

This imprudent practice has been fol- 
lowed time and again during the last 3 years. 
Offerings of the Treasury at lower rates than 
the present limit were oversubscribed by the 
public, but the Treasury continued its policy 
of issuing a far smaller amount of bonds 
than the evidence showed the market would 
absorb. Only last March, for example, the 
Treasury opened the subscription books for 
a 4 percent 12-year bond. The public of- 
fered to buy $1.5 billion worth, but the 
Treasury had limited the subscription to 
only $619 million. Again in February, 1958, 
investors made bids totaling $6 billion on a 
subscription of a 3 percent 814-year bond. 
But the Treasury had limit * the sale to 
only $1.5 billion. 

Of course, no one can state with absolute 
certainty what the money market will ac- 
cept. But the administration has shown a 
continuing hesitancy about getting a good 
bargain for its bonds. Its own sense of in- 
security has created insecurity in the mar- 
ket—has, in fact, helped push up the price 
of money. When the Treasury appealed to 
Congress this June for authority to increase 
interest rates, it did so despite the fact that 
many times during the last 2 years it passed 
up the chance to refinance the debt at lower 
rates. 

With such management, is it any wonder 
that the interest cost of the national debt 
has increased from $6.6 billion in the fiscal 
year 1953 to an estimated $8.6 billion for the 
fiscal year 1960? If our financial manage- 
ment had been conducted on a businesslike 
basis during the past 6 years, I believe the 
interest burden to the taxpayer would be at 
least a billion dollars less a year. 

The other important phase of financial 
management is the collection of taxes. 
There is a great deal of evidence that if our 
collections were handled more efficiently we 
could be raising billions more in taxes at 
current tax rates. In fact, earlier this year, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue told 
Congress that $25 to $26 billion of income 
each year was not being reported by taxpay- 
ers. The Commissioner also testified that 
every new tax-enforcement agent brings in, 
in 1 year, 10 to 15 times his salary for search- 
ing out this unreported income. 

Faced with such a sure prospect of in- 
creased revenue, any prudent businessman 
would work hard to collect it. But not this 
administration. Since 1952, it has actually 
cut 3,000 enforcement personnel from the 
staff of the Internal Revenue Service. The 
staff is so small today most returns cannot 
even be checked to see if they were com- 
puted correctly. Fewer than 5 percent are 
given a thorough audit. Nevertheless, on. the 
grounds of economy, this year the adminis- 
tration, in a prize example of false economy, 
continued to oppose all but the smallest 
increase in funds for additional enforcement, 


3. In mutual security 


Over the past few years reports have come 
from abroad about great waste in the ad- 
ministration of our mutual security program. 
These reports have come not just from the 
opponents of foreign aid. Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT, perhaps its greatest champion in the 
Senate and as knowledgeable a man on in- 
ternational relations as we have, has cited 
various examples of his own. They include 
a $5 million hospital in France that was built 
but never opened. 

Most of this waste is not due to corrup- 
tion, and bad management by our oversea 
personnel is far from the whole explanation. 
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Many of our foreign-assistance programs have 
gone wrong because the people in charge of 
them could not plan projects beyond the 
limiting 12-month period. Public-works 
projects start, then stop and hang in abey- 
ance waiting for word from Washington 
whether the new budget will allow them to 
proceed. Underdeveloped countries have 
been reluctant to request loans for the most 
important wealth-producing projects, such 
as dams and railroads, because these require 
longer term financing than our aid program 
has offered. 

Largely for this reason, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee proposed this year to 
put the Development Loan Fund on a long- 
term basis, with authority to borrow from 
the Treasury. Such long-term planning is 
one of the simplest requirements of any suc- 
cessful business, If a private corporation 
could not plan confidently beyond a 12- 
month period, its development would be 
bogged down in uncertainty and waste. It 
would be judged guilty of exceedingly bad 
management. 

This principle of fiscal foresight is already 
recognized in other programs of our govern- 
ment. At least 13 public agencies borrow 
from the Treasury in this manner. Never- 
theless, the administration opposed granting 
such authority to the Development Loan 
Pund. As a result, we will spend almost a 
billion dollars a year in this field without the 
kind of long-term planning that will make 
it effective and economic. 


4. In Defense 


For our own military forces we are now 
spending about $41 billion a year—more than 
half our tota: budget. Nearly $5 billion 
more is being expended annually for such 
additional national security items as atomic 
energy, military assistance to other coun- 
tries, and strategic stockpiles. Not many 
Americans realize how heavy is the price the 
taxpayer is paying for the duplication, serv- 
ice rivalry, inefficient organization, and re- 
sultant waste now characteristic of our 
defense operations. 

One example: During fiscal 1959 alone, the 
three services together spent more than $4 
billion for the development, production, and 
manning of a continental air defense system 
against possible enemy bombers. In other 
words, we spend almost $11 million a day 
for defenses against a small number of Soviet 
bombers. But these defenses are useless 
against such modern offensive weapons as 
long-range ballistic missiles or shorter-range 
guided and ballistic missiles launched from 
submarines. 

By far the greatest waste in government 
today can be traced to the obsolete organiza- 
tional structure of the Department of De- 
fense, an organization that cannot possibly 
function efficiently. Most of our prominent 
military leaders, including General Eisen- 
hower until. he became President, have 
asserted that unless our defenses -are re- 
organized on the basis of progress rather 
than tradition, this Nation could well go 
broke. ‘i 

As an illustration, we are currently being 
obliged to support a variety of air forces: 
the Army air force, the Navy air force, the 
Air Force air force, the Marine air force, 
plus the Military Air Transport Service. In 
addition we support, in whole or in part, 
various reserve components such as CRAF 
(civil air reserve) and the Civil Air Patrol. 
Instead of one group of land combat forces, 
we support two, the Army and the Marine 
Corps, plus the reserve components for both 
of them. 

As-a result of the waste all this duplica- 
tion entails, the taxpayer is getting a very 
small combat force at very high cost. These 
various organizations are in active competi- 
tion in weapons systems, in the bidding for 
skilled personnel, and in the struggle for 
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The savings possible in the four areas I 


the most desirable engineering and produc- 
tion facilities. 

Despite the fact the science of warfare has 
changed more in the last 15 years than 
in the previous thousand, we have not con- 
ducted a genuine weapons-system evalua- 
tion since the end of the Second World War. 
That failure in itself has cost the American 
taxpayer tens of millions of dollars a week. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
spent on each of many specific weapons 
systems. Then the projects have either been 
drastically curtailed or canceled. In most 
cases the cancellations and curtailments 
have not been based upon evidence that the 
weapons systems were not needed; they have 
been the result of the overriding priority 
given fiscal objectives by this administra- 
tion, 

To cite just a few of the numerous ex- 
amples: 

The Navy spent almost $400 million on the 
development of the Seamaster (P6M)—a 
long-range amphibious bomber. This project 
was canceled in August of this year, during 
the early stages of the preparation of the 
fiscal 1961 budget. 

The Regulus II is a Navy supersonic air- 
breathing missile, which the Chief of Naval 
Operations called the best of its kind in 
existence. It was developed, proven, and 
then produced in small quantities. After 
several hundred million dollars had been 
spent, the project was canceled during the 
last stages of the preparation of the fiscal 
1960 budget. 

The Air Force and the Navy spent about 
$250 million on facilities and materials for 
the development of fuel applications of 
boron. After such expenditures, the new 
facilities have been left idle, and the project 
has been reduced to a small-scale research 
operation. 

It is not hard to understand why this 
start-and-stop financing takes place. Each 
service is trying to prepare itself to wage any 
possible future war by itself. The duplica- 
tion and waste resulting from such loose 
management is costing us billions. 

Pailure to reorganize for the nuclear and 
space age has compounded the waste of funds 
and skills. A prominent member of this ad- 
ministration warned that unless the friction 
and duplication between the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and the 
Defense Department were eliminated soon, 
the taxpayers would be losing at least $3 bil- 
lion annually in that field alone. 

Last spring, after examining the Govern- 
ment’s organization for space activities, a 
Senate subcommittee issued a unanimous 
report with nine specific recommendations 
for improving administration. It stated: 
“Failure to act promptly on the above-listed 
inadequacies will not only result in addi- 
tional waste of time, money, and skilled 
personnel, but also will impair both our na- 
tional security and our international pres- 
tige.” The final conclusion in this unani- 
mous report was: “Space activities within 
the Department of Defense cannot be man- 
aged effectively by changes in the organiza- 
tion and administration of the space pro- 
gram alone. Such changes can only be 
effective if they are an integrated part of a 
further unification of the services within 
the Department of Defense.” 

This present ineffective organization and 
management brings into disrepute the entire 
military structure of the country. Direct 
and indirect derogatory publicity degrades 
the competence and missions of the rival 
services. But what is more important, it 
does not give us the security we should be 
buying with such a large expenditure. 

The transition to the nuclear space age 
will not be cheap. But a first step that any 
prudent management should attempt is to 
make certain that the Government's dollar 
is being well spent. 
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have discussed could total $10 billion. 
Among other things such funds could 
finance: 

The slum-clearance and urban-renewal 
program of the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
($600 million). 

The expenditure of the. original Murray- 
Metcalf aid-to-education bill ($4.4 billion). 

Twice the Senate’s recommendation for 
medical research ($800 million). 

A doubling of authorized funds for hos- 
pital construction under the’ Hill-Burton 
program ($420 million). 

The maximum Senate-committee pro- 
grams for depressed areas ($400 million) and 
modernization of airports ($115 million). 

Governments have no _ profit-and-loss 
guidelines,. nor are they as limited in the 
ways they can meet the demands of credi- 
tors. The concessions and compromises of 
the political often induce duplica- 
tion and flabby practices. I believe, how- 
ever, that our Government could perform its 
proper functions, far more effectively and 
with solvency, if in our approach to the 
problem we would better manage- 
ment instead of retrenchment. With a hard 
new discipline, and with a policy of taking 


the people in as partners in knowledge of 
the true nature of our problem, it can be 
done. 


Mr. McGEE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Security With Solvency,” writ- 
ten by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Missouri, the Honorable Sruart 
SymIncrTon, and published in the Decem- 
ber issue of Reporter magazine. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I may advise the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming that I placed that 
article in the Recorp earlier today. 

Mr. McGEE. Then, Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request and only reiterate, 
in commendatory language of my own, 
the wisdom of reading with care Senator 
Syminecton’s forthright, direct assault on 
some of the embarrassing fiscal policies 
which confront the country today. 





Testimonial Dinner Tendered Louis G. 
Feldmann, Commander in Chief, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Hazleton, Pa., December 12, 
1959 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, December 12, 1959, nearly 600 
friends of Louis G. Feldmann, com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, packed 
Genetti’s Pennsylvania Room at Hazle- 
ton, Pa., at a testimonial dinner in his 
honor. Guests representing all walks of 
life and from every section of the Urifted 
States were in attendance and joined in 
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paying a well-deserved tribute to one of 
Hazleton’s prominent citizens. 

It was my privilege to deliver the fol- 
lowing address at the testimonial dinner. 
AppRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 

ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE TESTIMONIAL DIN- 

NER Honortne Louis G. FELDMANN, CoM- 

MANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 

Wars oF THE UNITED States, DECEMBER 12, 

1959 


This is indeed a happy occasion when we 
can gather to pay a well-deserved tribute to 
a local boy who has made good in so em- 
phatic a way. 

Hazleton, Luzerne County and Pennsyl- 
vania, are justly proud that the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States has 
honored Louis G. Feldmann by electing him 
as commander in chief. 

We are taking this opportunity to tell Lou 
Feldmann that we are.glad of the honor that 
has come to him, that we confidently accept 
his leadership, and that we intend to aid 
with all our power the efforts of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, under 
his command, to promote loyalty among 
Americans and peace and good will through- 
out the world. 

It is an accepted fact that invariably every 
successful man owes a debt of gratitude to 
@ woman whether it be his mother, wife, or 
sweetheart for the encouragement he re- 
ceives in the daily battle of life. 

Therefore, it is fitting that we pause in 
this tribute to Lou Feldmann and salute his 
good wife, Ann, who Keeps the home fires 
burning as Lou moves through the air and 
over the highways and byways of the Nation. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, as we all know, is one of the 
major veterans organizations of the country, 
numbering almost 1% million members. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars with other 
similar veterans organizations, represents a 
large segment of the American population 
since the veteran population today num- 
bers approximately 23 million persons. 

In fact, veterans, with their immediate 
families, have recently been computed to 
comprise approximately 45 percent of the 
total population of the United States. 

As veterans we have no interests and no 
wishes that separate us from the local and 
national community. 

Like our neighbors, we receive the benefits 
and share the burdens of government. 

We are of many races, creeds, and national 
origins. 

We are of varying economic positions, and 
belong to different political parties, and to 
different schools of thought in many other 
respects. 

Nevertheless, we share a common citizen- 
ship, and a common intensity of American 
patriotism. 

The love of country that we all share, 
we have had occasion as veterans to prove 
by our deeds—yes,.we have proved our love 
of country by labor and obedience, by 
bravery in the face of danger, by under- 
going hardships and imprisonment, sickness 
and wounds, in the service of America. 

With this history, we join to give effect 
to our concern for the general good of the 
Nation, to exercise our influence, to give 
leadership to the community, and particu- 
larly to the young. 

In fact, we of the veterans organizations 
wish to make of our group a citadel of 
patriotism whose first concern is the welfare 
of all citizens. 

It is, therefore, most fitting that the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
should have chosen for its commander in 
chief such a man as your friend and my 
frigad, Louis G. Feldmann, whose character 
and career are typical of the ideal citizen. 
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Like many of you, Lou Feldmann is my 
own good friend and longtime associate. 

Therefore, I can speak of him with much 
pleasure because like you, his neighbors, I 
know and admire his many fine qualities. 

Lou Feldmann’s career has been divided, as 
his professional life now is, between the two 
towns of Wilkes-Barre and Hazleton. 

He was born in Wilkes-Barre, and spent 
his childhood there, attending St. Mary’s 
Parochial High School. 

Then he went to the University of Penn- 
sylvania, earning the degree of bachelor of 
science in economics and then staying on 
for graduate work. 

He studied law at Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, where he received his law 
degree. 

As you know, he now lives in Hazleton, 
and practices law in both Hazleton and 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Between the study of law and the practice 
of it, however, occurred the same essential 
interim occupation that commanded the at- 
tention of so many of us in the early 1940's. 

With the strong sense of civic responsi- 
bility already evident in his choice of eco- 
nomics and law as studies, Lou Feldmann 
could not hold back from the fight upon 
which our national existence depended. 

As a result, early in World War II he en- 
listed as a private in the U.S. Marine Corps. 

Lou’s talent for leadership was soon rec- 
ognized;and he was assigned as a drill in- 
structor at the Parris Island Marine Base, 
where he had the responsibility of training 
thousands of recruits for combat duty. 

On January 13, 1945, he went overseas 
with Company G, 9th Regiment, 3d Marine 
Division, for service in the Asiatic-Paeific 
theater of operations. 

Upon the conclusion of the war in the 
Pacific he was returned to the United States 
and discharged with the rank of sergeant. 

Of course as we all know, the rank of 
sergeant in the Marine Corps—as the ma- 
rines would say—compares favorably with 
that of a general or admiral in other 
branches of the Service. 

What the marines have in mind is that 
the authority of a sergeant in the Marine 
Corps is unequalled regardless of rank or 
raitng in our Armed Forces. 

If you doubt this interpretation let me 
suggest that you talk to any leatherneck 
after graduation from basic training at 
either Parris Island or San Diego. 

So tonight we salute you,” Sgt. Lou 
Feldmann. 

Returning to Lou’s biography he resumed 
his interrupted civilian occupation, and soon 
passed his bar examinations, after which he 
was admitted to the Pennsylvania bar. 

As we all know our honored guest ex- 
Marine Sgt. Louis Feldmann is an at- 
torney of high professional standing and 
reputation, being a member of county, State, 
and national bar associations,"and admitted 
to practice before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

In his professional career, Lou has behind 
him an excellent record of public service, as 
district attorney of Luzerne County from 
1951 to 1955. : 

Such a career is enough to keep any man. 
busy, and reduce his community and organ- 
izational activity to a minimum, but Lou 
Feldmann has been so active in organiza- 
tions, local, State, and national, that some 
people would probbaly be surprised to hear 
that he is a practicing lawyer. 

Here in Hazleton, he is a member of the 
advisory board of the Salvation Army. 

Chairman of the board of Catholic Chari- 
ties, and a member of the Hazleton Educa- 
tional Council. 

He has been president both of the Hazle- 
ton Kiwanis Club and of Hazleton Mental 
Health, Inc., an organization devoted to the 
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problems of mental health and_ their 
solution. 

In 1956, at the request of Gov. George M. 
Leader, Lou served as a member of a State 
conference concerning mental health. 

Strongly conscious of the danger to our 
country inherent in the current tendencies 
of juvenile delinquency and neglect by pa- 
rents and other adults of their social and 
civic responsibilities our distinguished guest 
has given of his time and energy in touring 
the Nation in behalf of an energetic and 
practical approach to these problems. 

He has gained national prominence in urg- 
ing wider participation by citizens in public 
affairs on both the community and national 
levels. 

In short, he has pleaded for a sympathetic 
and positive. approach to the problems of 
youth. 

But, though these activities would seem to 
make a more than full career for any man, 
it is within the organization of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States that Lou 
Feldmann has been most active and 
outstanding. 

Shortly after his return from overseas duty 
in World War II he joined the local post, 
No. 589, of the VFW and was soon elected 
its commander. . 

Proving his outstanding leadership he 
later became commander of the Anthracite 
Counties Council. 

The representative of Pennsylvania VFW 
then recognized Lou's ability and under- 
standing of the veteran problem by electing 
him as judge advocate of the Department of 
Pennsylvania, then vice commander of the 
Department of Pennsylvania, and finally in 
1950 he was elected commander of the De- 
partment of Pennsylvania. 

In 1951-52 he served as a member of the 
national council for administration, repre- 
senting the Departments of New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1957, he was elected as junior vice com- 
mander in chief. 

He became senior vice commander in chief 
in 1958. 

In September of this year at Los Angeles 
the delegates representing nearly 1144 mililon 
oversea veterans selected him unanimously 
as their leader. 

Therefore, tonight we honor Lou Feldmann 
as the commander in chief of a group of 
fighting men who compose the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 

In bestowing upon Lou Feldmann the 
highest honor possible the membership of 
the VFW recognized. particularly the 
extraordinary. leadership that he demon- 
strated for 8 years as chairman of the VFW 
National Loyalty Day committee. 

As chairman of this committee he distin- 
guished himself as the leader of a group of 
patriots in the battle against communism in 
America and in the promotion of loyalty and 
responsible citizenship by our people. 

As a symbol of this patriotic ambition— 
through Lou Feldm&n’s efforts—it was my 
privilege to sponsor in Congress Loyalty Day 
legislation and to have. the pleasure of see- 
ing the measure enacted into law by pro- 
claiming May 1 annually as Loyalty Day. 

Like most veterans, our friend Lou Feld- 
mann is well aware that our patriotism, like 
our family feeling. is best if it spreads’ out 
heyond narrow limits. 

Therefore, he has been a leader, as chair- 
man of the VFW Loyalty Day committee, in 
promoting the VFW pilgrimage projects that, 
in 1955 and.1957, were carried out in con- 
junction with President Eisenhower's “people 
to people” world friendship program. 

Scores of VFW members visited countries 
of Europe and Latin America, under these 
projects, helping to promote better under- 
standing between the United States and 
other free nations. 
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Under Commander in Chief Louis G. Feld- 
mann, it is comforting to know that we can 
look to the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States to continue as a mighty sen- 
tinel in the United States, yes. A mighty 
sentinel advocating responsible thought and 
feeling for meeting the problems of a di- 
vided world, and for leading the free world 
both to greater freedom and to security and 
peace. 4 

The Nation needs, I believe, more men of 
the energy, the high morality, the sense of 
neighborhood and public responsibility that 
characterize Louis G. Feldmann. 

When I contemplate his character and 
career, I am reminded of the noble words 
of the poet, Josiah Gilbert Holland, in his 
prayer for great men to meet the needs of 
our country in a time of little men and wide- 
spread corruption and selfishness: 

“God give us men. A time like this de- 
mands strong minds, stout hearts, true faith 
and ready hands; men whom the lust of 
office does not kill; men whom the spoils of 
office cannot buy; men who express opinions 
and a will; men who have honor; men who 
will not lie.” 





International Travel: Present and Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the en- 
couragement of international travel has- 
@ special significance this year in the 
light of President Eisenhower’s recent 
proclamation of 1960 as “Visit U.S.A. 
Year,” and the contribution this program 
can make toward our peace mission in 
the world.. Also, as a corollary, tourism 
to the United States helps us with a re- 
duction of our international balance-of- 
payments deficit. Our tourist deficit— 
that is, the difference between the sum 
our tourists spend abroad and the total 
expended by foreign visitors here— 
amounts to about $1.3 billion. 


In this connection, the information 
contained in the Holiday News Letter 
issue entitled “International Travel: 
Present and Future,” by H. H. Kelly, is 
particularly relevant. I ask unanimous 
consent, therefore, that it may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the news 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL: PRESENT AND FUTURE 


(By H. H. Kelly, former director of the Office 
of International Travel and for. years chief 
representative of the United States at 
many international meetings) 


Before crystal-gazing into the future of 
international travel from the U.S. viewpoint, 
the basic fact to look at is the long-trend 
rise in our travel abroad during the last 12 
years—an amazingly smooth curve showing 
an increase of 10 percent every year since 
1947 except one, the Korean war year of 
1951. Barring widespread war or depres- 
sion—and there’s much less fear of these 
today than there was a year ago—the line 
should continue upward in 1960 and the 
years beyond. . 

TEN PERCENT MO! * 

What this means in people and money ts 
impressive: In 1959, more than 1,500,000 
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U.S. residents traveled to countries overseas, 
and millions more visited Canada and Mexico, 
spending a record $2.3 billion in the process. 
Next year should see at least 10 percent 
more—and so on into the foreseeable future. 
Foreign areas in which our travelers are 
spending their money are: Europe and Medi- 
terranean, 38 percent; Canada, 22 percent; 
Mexico, 22 percent; Caribbean, 11 percent; 
South America, 3 percent, and rest of world, 
4 percent. 

On the inward trek, 250,000 foreign visitors 
came to the United States from overseas, 
plus several millions from Canada and a 
lesser number from Mexico, and spent close 
to $1 million. The trend here has been 
more erratic, ranging from 5 to 11 percent 
annually, but always upward. 

The total outbound and inbound volume 
makes international travel today one of our 
biggest import-export businesses. With the 
appetite for travel growing everywhere, with 
exploding population and increasing per- 
sonal income and leisure time, someday-—— 
but anyone can make his own predictions on 
the soundest of grounds. It should be noted 
that estimates given above are based on 
properly conservative Government statistics 
which omit certain classes of travelers and 
therefore always understate the annual 
travel volume. 


Here are detailed facts that bolster the 
optimistic outlook: 


VISIT U.S.A. PROGRAM 
More advertising of the United States 


Most notable is the recently strengthened 
policy of the U.S. Government to encourage 
foreign visitors to pay us a call, as exempli- 
fied by the “Visit US.A. 1960" program pro- 
claimed by President Eisenhower in 1958 and 
now actively under way. Officially appointed 
committees of eminent citizens are at work 
directing the program. An impressive 4- 
pound portfolio of U.S. tourist attractions is 
being distributed by the National Association 
of Travel Organizations (NATO) in several 
thousand copies to more than 100 foreign 
countries, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and State here and our 
embassies and consulates abroad—and this 
means that there'll be more advertising of 
the United States throughout the world next 
year than ever before. The project demon- 
strates growing official interest in two-way 
travel, chiefly induced by long effort on the 
part of NATO, and while it’s tagged initially 
to 1960, it may be expected to continue and 
broaden in years to come... Despite its official 
sponsorship, the U.S. Government has as 
yet provided no special funds for helping 
to carry it out. 

One problem looming up is that of pro- 
viding a friendly personal welcome in this 
country for adult visitors, as distinguished 
from students and other officially sponsored 
persons. A hospitality committee of the 
“Visit-U.S.A.” program is working on .the 
matter, and helpful voluntary organizations 
like the Meet-Americans Club of Washington, 
D.C., are begining to appear. Some knowl- 
edge of one or more foreign languages, even 
rudimentary, will be needed by those who 
want to make a good impression on the 
visitors from abroad, and the U.S. program 
will give a real impetus to this long-desired 
objective. 

IN THE AIR 


“Fares commensurate” 


The jet age has opened brilliantly, and 
within little more than a year has revolu- 
tionized all prior concepts of space-time in 
travel. With double speed and double capac- 
ity, the present 600-mile-per-hour jets are 
rapidly pushing piston-engine planes off the 
main global routes—and design engineers 
already are talking of 2,500-mile-per-hour 
types. In a decade, air transport has gained 
the dominant position in overseas travel. 
Just how dynamic has been its contribution 
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is shown by a single comparison, viewed 
against the b of the expanding 
total market: in 1959, four times as many 
U.S. residents went overseas by air as by sea, 
com with a 50-50 proportion in 1949. 
The next objective here is to establish fares 
commensurate with the increased capacity 
and efficiency of jet planes and still consist- 
ent with the economic realities of high- 
volume versus low-volume routes. U.S. car- 
riers are leading the drive in this direction, 
with the assistance of a limited number of 
their foreign conferrers. If and as interna- 
tional air fares are lowered, successive new 
strata of the travel market will be tapped— 
to an illimitable future. 


ON THE SEA 


Five new U.S.-flag passenger vessels had 
their first full year of operation in 1959— 
four in the South American trade, with 
single-trip-lift capacity totaling 1,700 per-~ 
sons, and one in the European trade, with 
900-person capacity. Only new ship in sight 
for 1960 is the nuclear vessel Savannah, 
13,400 gross tons, due for delivery in March. 
Built by the Government at a cost of $31 
million, it will be operated by a U.S.-flag car- 
rier as a show piece to demonstrate our ad- 
vances in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
and its 60-passenger space (it holds 9,000 tons 
of cargo, too) will probably be used on official 
voyages to many parts of the world for some 
time to come, Congress has authorized two 
new superliners—one for the North Atlantic 
run (2,000 passengers, $125 million) and one 
for the Pacific (1,400 passengers, $75 mil- 
lion)—but, under current governmental- 
economy policies, has not yet appropriated 
the necessary funds for construction. 

Ambitious plans by American entrepre- 
neurs for 6,000-passenger low-fare ships on 
the North Atlantic are still classified as 
gleams in the eye. If financing is ever found 
for them, they will probably be built abroad 
and be operated under a foreign flag. In gen- 
eral, U.S.flag operators do not seem to be 
improving their competitive position against 
either air-transport or foreign-fiag carriers, 
although certain individual ships remain 
outstandingly successful, and winter cruises 
to warmer waters are increasingly popular. 
It’s still too early to see what the St. Law- 
rence Seaway may produce in the way of 
tourist travel by ship. 

ON THE HIGHWAYS 
Farsighted conveniences 


Highway travel is predominantly personal 
rather than commercial, and every man is 
something of a king in hisown car. Millions 
of U.S. motorists use the roads into Canada 
and Mexico every year, and their number will 
grow steadily. The new Inter-American 
Highway—3,200 miles between Texas and the 
Panama Canal—should be nearing comple- 
tion by the end of 1960. It will definitely be 
open for all-weather traffic as far as Costa 
Rica, close to the southern end of the route, 
and any motorist can have at his command 
the new thrill of travel in the deep Tropics. 

Elsewhere in many parts of the world, 
striking growth is taking place in the im- - 
provement of existing roads and even in the 
building of express highways and long-dis- 
tance tunnels (like the one under Mont 
Blanc in the Alps). Hundreds of thousands 
of U.S. motorists will find pleasure in driving 
in foreign countries, most of them in rented 
cars, aided by the farsighted conventions 
of the United Nations to which this country 
is a party. 

As for commercial transport, leading bus 
companies are offering ever better and more 
luxurious services into Canada at surpris- 
ingly reasonable rates, and service down the 
Inter-American Highway may not be far dis- 
tant under a treaty now being considered by 
the organization of American States. In 
many foreign countries, bus companies offer 
excellent long-distance service, as \well as 
local sightseeing. One of the most promis- 
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ing aspects of travel abroad is the rapid de- 
velopment of the drive-yourself business, and 
American rent-a-car systems now have 
branches in scores of foreign cities. 


ON THE RAILROADS 


International rail passenger movements 
are naturally confined to the lines having 
connections with Canada or Mexico. and they 
have been hard hit by the private automobile 
and the airplane. The volume handied is 
hardly any longer a factor in the general 
picture, although some roads do a commend- 
able job with crack trains, seasonal travel 
and tours. On the other hand, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads has shown a pub- 
lic-spirited interest in international progress 
by taking active leadership in the Pan Amer- 
ican Railway Congress Association (head- 
quarters in Buenos Aires, with 10th Con- 
gress scheduled for Brazil in October 1960) 
and by holding membership in the Interna- 
tional Railway Congress Association (head- 
quarters in Brussels). Travel promotion 
plays a part in the activities of these organi- 
zations, but the main emphasis is on freight 
movement, in which the United States 
excels. 

As a marked contrast to the North Amer- 
ican situation, the government-owned rail- 
roads of 13 Western European countries this 
year have demonstrated anew their aggres- 
siveness in developing tourist traffic by intro- 
ducing a revolutionary “Eurailpass”—a first- 

\ class ticket, good for unlimited travel for 2 
months, at a price of $125, issued only to 
bona fide residents of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. American travel agents, who get a 
$9 commission per ticket, already report 
many thousands of sales. . The United King- 
dom railroads offer somewhat similar ar- 
rangements. (Few persons may remember 
that the American railroads tried out in 
1939-40 a “Grand Circle” ticket in connection 
with the New York and San Francisco fairs— 
$90 for a coach seat, potentially good for up 
to 8,000 miles of travel. The plan was not 
continued.) 

INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 
‘ Global survey 


On the intergovernmental front, the chief 
project in sight for 1960 is a thorough 
study by the United Nations secretariat of 
the development of international travel, 
under instructions from the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council. All 32 member-nations 
of the U.N. are expected to contribute facts 
and suggestions for a report which ECOSOC 
will consider early in 1961. The long-term 
vistas in this global survey are large. 

International official travel bodies will 
continue their useful efforts. The 70-nation 
International Union of Official Travel Organ- 
izations (IUOTO) will hold its 1§th annual 
assembly in Buenos Aires next November, 
immediately following the eighth Inter- 
American Travel Congress in Rio de Janeiro. 
The International Civil Aviation O 
tion (ICAO), alwhys the leader in attacking 
the travel redtape problems under a joint 
program developed with the support of the 
international air lines in the International 
Air Transport Association (IATA), will have 
an intensified program of air-facilitation 
standards and recommendations following a 
conference in Rome this month. A special 
meeting of government Officials is being 
planned for February in El Salvador, aimed 
at eliminating redtape obstacles to travel 
on the Inter-American Highway. Other im- 
portant bodies like the Pacific Area Travel 
Association, Caribbean Tourist Association, 
and Europe Travel Commission will meet in 
annual sessions. The sum total of all this 
official effort is formidable. 

Tremendous sales effort 

In the field of private enterprise, influ- 
ential organizations like the American So- 
ciety of Travel Agents (2,000 experienced 
travel agents here and abroad), National 
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Association of Travel Organizations (over 
500 State and city travel promotion bureaus 
and travel industry organizations), and the 
American Automobile Association (over 
6 million motorist members) will press for- 
ward their objectives with large emphasis 
upon foreign travel, spearheaded by capable 
executives and energetic committees. Over 
and beyond these cooperative programs will 
be the tremendous sales efforts of American 
business—transportation companies, travel 
agencies, advertising agencies, magazines and 
newspapers, guidebook publishers, research 
organizations, tourist resorts, hotels and 
motels, radio and television, movies—whose 
combined expenditures in promoting inter- 
national travel (for a proper reward, nat- 
urally) are many times greater than those 
of all the official agencies. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 


New travel legislation was not extensive 
in 1959, but was certainly ‘helpful. Con- 
gress lengthened the validity of the US. 
Passport to five years—three years original 
period, two years renewal—and amended the 
Tariff Act to permit the duty-free entry of 
bona fide tourist promotion literature from 
foreign countries, which will eventually 
make possible reciprocal benefits for us 
under a 1954 United Nations protocol. Next 
year there’s an excellent chance that Con- 
gress will eliminate the wartime excise tax 
of 10 percent on domestic travel—after 
nearly having done so in the last two ses- 
sions. Also, it may increase the duty-free 
allowance for U.S. residents returning with 
purchases from trips abroad, and for foreign 
visitors bringing gifts to friends in this 
country. 

The regulatory agencies are showing in- 
creased sympathy with travel problems. 
Spectacular improvements have been made 


in expediting the issuance-of U.S. passports ~ 


since 1955, despite a large increase every 
year in the number handled; the Depart- 
ment of State reports over 733,000 passports 
issued or renewed this year—with $54, mil- 
lion deposited in the U.S. Treasury as a 
result. Visa, customs and health procedures 
are also being steadily streamlined and 
speeded. Near the end of 1959, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue issued its long-awaited 
regulations on income tax declarations for 
foreign visitors, which in effect relieve them 
from examination ujion leaving this coun- 
try, provided they have earned no money 
while here, are bona fide tourists (B-2 visa), 
and have been here not more than 60 days. 
This examination requirement of long 
standing, like the former fingerprinting of 
alien visitors, always held the United States 
up to criticism abroad. Now it is ended. 


Government-industry cooperation 


One of; the few clouds in the generally 
bright sky of 1959 was a reduction in con- 
gressional appropriations for the U.S, De- 
partment of Commerce program, which had 
been gaining momentum for several years. 
A direct effect will be a curtailment in the 
valuable Commerce statistical services to the 
travel industry, and particularly a loss of 
detailed figures on travel to and from indi- 
vidual foreign countries. There will be a 
lot of hard thinking and planning on this 
situation in 1960, and indeed on the whole 
question of the U.S. Government’s proper 
role in international travel development. 
The compréhensive and authoritive Randall 
Report, which President Eisenhower trans- 
mitted to Congress In 1958 without recom- 

“mendation for legislative action, undoubt- 
edly will receive new and serious attention. 
The travel industry’s objective will be to per- 
suade Congress of the fundamental value of 
international travel, on both economic and 
social grounds, and of the desirability of 
giving it some greater measure of govern- 
ment support. Thought will also be given, 
in many quarters, to the possibility of cre- 
ating some new and more consistent type of 
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Government-industry machinery to meet the 
needs of 1960 and beyond. If our 2-year 
deficit in international balance-of-payments 
continues, Congress may be moved to act 
promptly. 

The International Cooperation Admin- 
istration will keep on with its rather lim- 
ited program of technical assistance proj- 
ects in the field of tourism, bringing trainees 
to this country and sending experts abroad, 
and may expand it if well-justified requests 
are received from foreign countries. Its big- 
gest single job to date in this field, the Pa- 
cific Area Travel Development Project, under- 
taken in cooperation with the Department 
of Commerce, should be completed in 1960. 

The Department of State will continue_its 
international educational exchange program, 
now well established in national policy and 
highly regarded as a means of giving offi- 
cially-sponsored visitors an opportunity to 
study thoroughly the American way of life 
in specialized fields, and reciprocally sending 
qualified U.S. citizens to work for a time 
abroad; in 1959, 6,000 persons have been cov- 
ered by the program under arrangements 
with 70 foreign countries. The U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency likewise will maintain its 
libraries and information centers in many 
key cities abroad, and will carry on its Peo- 
ple-to-People program in which there are 
potentially-useful travel and transport com 
mittees. . 

As a minor economic point, but an im- 
portant political one, there will probably be 
a further modest expansion of the east-west 
travel movement. The present annual vol- 
ume is small: a few hundred persons from 
the Soviet bloc to the United States, a few 
thousand in the reverse direction, Develop- 
ments here rest on much weightier consider- 
ations than travel alone, So does the situa- 
tion relative to Communist China—but this 
does not prevent the conviction, that, if and 
when relations with the latter are restored, 
the greatest stimulus in all history to travel 
in the Pacific area will be generated, 


ACCOMMODATIONS 
Problem urgent 


Construction of new hdtels and motels, 
and the general improvement of all types of 
facilities and services for tourists in foreign 
countries, are among the chief needs and 
opportunities in the whole travel fleld. 
Much has been accomplished in recent years, 
notably by American hotel interests which 
have promoted and helped establish mag- 
nificent facilities at a number of cities on 
the main travel routes, but the tempo of 
new building seems to have slowed down in 
1959. The problem remains urgent, while 
the volume of travel continues to rise and to 
produce increasing numbers of unhappy 
guests, especially in the peak season and in 
pig cities. Foreign investors don't show 
much enthusiasm for taking the iniative and 
shouldering the financial burden in provid- 
ing for assured future demand, and govern- 
ments may have to step into the breach. 
U.S. and international lending agencies are 
receiving many applications for assistance, 
but their generally conservative attitude 
toward the hotel business and their stringent 
loan requirements make difficult any broad 
and rapid expansion program, Some help 
might be given in the private sector if Con- 
gress enacts the legislation it has been con- 
sidering on facilitating American private in- 
vestment abroad through tax concessions. 

Promising factors 

On the other hand, motels are increasing, 
particularly in Western Europe, and this 
movement comes largely from the local grass- 
roots, as it should. Finally, measures to 
protect the health of travelers and to pro- 
vide safe food and water will receive in- 
creased atention next year in many countries. 

Currency controls are rapidly diminishing 
as economic conditions improve overseas. 
Most significant action in 1959 was the 
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United Kingdom's raising of the dollar al- 
lowance for foreign travel from $280 to $700 
per person per year, and other countries are 
following suit. This, of course, will be a 
real help to the “Visit U.S.A.” program, con- 
sidering that foreign residents can buy their 
transportation in local currencies, 

Group travel is another promising factor 
and should expand steadily with the develop- 
ment of new and tempting offers by travel 
agencies, transport lines, sales incentive 
plans, and the like, “Visit U.S.A.” will stim- 
ulate interest in foreign countries in bring- 
ing groups here. The Olympic games at 
Rome and the “Passion Play” at Oberam- 
mergau will be group targets abroad—and 
some 3,000 church members will attend the 
Baptist World Congress in Rio de Janeiro 
next June. 


CHANGES IN OFFICIALDOM 


Management changes were unprecedented 
in number during the last 12 months, but 
there’s no indication that these will con- 
tinue in any comparable volume next year. 
Departing from their functions for one rea- 
son or another have been the government di- 
rectors of tourism of Argentina, Ceylon, 
Chile, France, Gibraltar, Italy, Mexico Moroc- 
co, Portugal, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Singa- 
pore, Switzerland, Tunisia, Turkey, Vene- 
zuela, Vietnam, Yugoslavia, and the United 
States—18 in all. And in the U.S. family 
there can be added three more—Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Many of these 
were veteran laborers in the vineyard. Such 
changes bring inevitable loss of continuity in 
contacts and experience, but the hope is 
strong that new blood will produce new 
ideas and energy. 

THE BIG QUESTION 


The imponderable in the United States for 
1960, as it has been for several years past, is 
one of national policy: Should the Govern- 
ment take a larger part in the future expan- 
sion of international travel, both inbound 
and outbound—or should it continue to de- 
pend on private enterprise to foot the bill? 
Is the promotion of travel to be classed with 
the sale of automobiles and refrigerators— 
or does travel have certain social and cul- 
tural aspects which tie it closely with the 
national interest? Has the time now come 
to give more weight to the successful experi- 
ence of all important foreign governments in 
selling their travel attractions to the U.S. 
market, and useful lessons be drawn there- 
from. 

Only Congress can now answer these ques- 
tions. That there’s a growing awareness Of 
them is clear, and the election year of 1960 
May bring them into even sharper focus. 
On this point, two final facts: Potential 
presidential candidates in the Democratic 
Party have recognized travel as a factor in 
international relations; and the 1959 report 
of the Republican program committee con- 
tains this noteworthy statement, “One of 
the greatest hopes of eventually gaining 
peace with justice is in the free exchange of 
ideas by travel and cultural exchange among 
all countries.” 





Peace Offensives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, we 
have learned that the marvelous faculty 


called woman's intuition is generally 
good common sense accelerated by the 
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spark of inspiration,,and a splendid ex- 
ample of this is found in the editorial 
written by Mrs. Dorothy Stuck, co- 
editor of the Marked Tree (Ark.) 
Tribune, entitled “Peace Offensives.” 

Mrs. Stuck, who is a distinguished 
editor and civic leader in eastern, Ar- 
kansas, points out a lesson each of us 
should have learned from recent history 
and calls to our attention the continu- 
ing need to keep up our guard. 

It is a pleasure to call to the attention 
of Members Mrs. Stuck’s thoughtful edi- 
torial: 

PEAcE OFFENSIVES 
(By Dorothy Stuck) 


As we move into 1960 there is more talk 
of the possibility of easing world tension and 
a more comfortable peace than at any time 
in the last decade. Impetus for this talk 
comes, of course, from the olive branch 
gestures of Nikita Khrushchev in his Ameri- 
can visit and in the obvious success of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's recent tour. 

Now more than ever before from the men 
in the street to some places of important 
Government responsibility there is an under- 
current of feeling that perhaps “Russia really 
doesn’t want war.” 

This may be true—we doubt that Russia 
does relish the prospect of nuclear war; but 
there is no doubt in our mind that the 
Kremlin overlords would trigger that conflict 
if they thought they had the West thoroughly 
duped and unprepared for it. 

This can be the only reason for a Com- 
munist dominated nation talking sweetly of 
peace. They are waging an effective “peace 
offensive.” It is a well planned and con- 
ceived offensive designed to lull adversaries 
into a sense of false security and an off- 
guard position. This done, the Communists 
sit higher in the bargaining chair and can 
force dangerous concessions from weakened 
nations, who by virtue of their unprepared- 
ness must concede. 

Twenty-five years ago this week, on Janu- 
ary 2, 1935, daily newspapers carried this 
small news item: 

“Berlin—Reichsfuhrer Hitler gave diplo- 
mats of world powers assurance yesterday of 
Germany's peaceful intentions under an in- 
ternational golden rule and then received 
the homage of Nazi storm troopers and hun- 
dreds of civilians. He said that no country 
wants peace any more than Germany.” 

How true that was. Germany did want 
peace while it built a stronger army and 
strengthened its defense industries. It 
wanted peace to delude its avowed foes into 
unwary attitudes. Then came Munich, the 
rape of Austria, and, finally, a war that 
caught Europe and the rest of the Western 
World with every flank exposed. 

History is supposed to teach us valuable 
lessons. The trouble with those lessons is 
that human nature does not alter enough 
with the passage of time and history’s les- 
sons. Give men a period of peace and secu- 
rity and they forget the discipline of self 
and government necessary to protect that 
peace and security. They want to take more 
than they give; they want to ignore the 
veiled threat and take the sugary phrases 
that hide it. 

We can look now for more talk about cut- 
ting down on our foreign aid. The Russians 
are hoping for this, they'll step in where we 
step out to take over underdeveloped na- 
tions. We will hear calls for lower taxes— 
and heaven knows we could use those—but 
if they mean weakening our defenses so the 
Communists can push us over we'd. better 
do without a shiny new car or mink stole— 
neither would last very long before an ex- 
ploding hydrogen bomb anyway. 

We'll hear more talk about “The Russians 
don’t want war.” That's true, neighbors, 
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the average Russian doesn’t want to be can- 
non fodder any more than the average Ger- 
man or American of any age or time. But, 
unfortunately, the average man doesn't push 
the button that starts a war—he never has 
or will. The men who push those buttons 
are the Napoleons, the Hitlers, the Stalins, 
and the Khrushchevs who want to rule the 
world—all of the world. 

That includes you and me, our children 
and grandchildren. The only time we can 
have a part in stopping them, short of dying, 
is in times like right now. We can urge our 
own American peace-offensive mounted on a 
strong platform of preparedness and sold 
through a continuing program of aid and 
friendship across the world. 

Congress is going into session. The time 
to let it know how you feel about peace of- 
fensives is now. 





The Federal Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
change of correspondence between the 


' Secretary of Commerce, the Honorable 


Frederick H. Mueller, and myself, in re- 
gard to the Federal highway program. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

OcroseEr 21, 1959. 

Hon. FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The law requires 
you to make a new estimate of the Federal 
highway program situation in all its aspects 
and report your findings and recommenda- 
tions to Congress immediately after it is con- 
vened in January 1961, 

This letter is in anticipation of that re- 
port. My observations are based on long ex- 
perience in positions closely connected with 
the Federal highway program since its in- 
ception and 50 years of work for sound pro- 
gressive highway systems. 

I have operated toll roads at a profit when 
that was not easy. As a Governer, I have 
planned public highway systems, financed 
them and administered them. I have helped 
legislate for them at all levels of govern- 
ment—local, State, and Federal. ‘ 

Congress in the recent session enacted 
legislation increasing the Federal gas tax 
and diverting general revenue to the high- 
way trust fund. As chairman of the Sen-. 
ate Finance Committee, I was called upon 
to help steer this bill to passage. 

I want you and the country to know that 
I did this job reluctantly; there were -two 
reasons: 

1. The legislation was essential to preserve 
the fiscal integrity of the Federal Govern- 
ment which had been impaired by reckless 
highway financing policies recommended by 
the administration and enacted by Congress 
in 1958; and 

2. Both the 1i-cent gas tax increase and 
the general fund diversion were for tempo- 
rary periods—the gas tax increase to July 1, 
1961, and the diversion from that date for 
3 years thereafter. 

Anticipating your report, I trust you will 
find: This temporary gas tax increase should 
not become permanent or the introduction 
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to further increases, temporary or perma- 
nent; this temporary diversion of general 
revenue to the highway trust fund should 
not become permanent or the introduction 
to further raids on general revenue taxation, 
temporary or permanent; that these are 
special assessments to pay for the sins of 
profligacy which should come off fully and 
finally when they expire, if not before; and 
that with maximum efficiency and economy 
and a minimum of nonessentials and profit- 
ecring, continuing sound progress can be 
made in meeting our highway transporta- 
tion requirements on a pay-as-we-go basis. 

To me hard experience has proved two 
fundamental guides to sound, progressive 
public highway development; they are sepa- 
rate but complementary; they are: 

1. No highway system in this country will 
ever be perfect, or even complete. Highway 
transportation requirements are not static; 
they change continually, sometimes rapidly, 
in terms of location, use, speed, structure, 
safety, etc., and 

2. It is wise to build highways to develop- 
ing needs on a pay-as-we-go basis. This is 
the best way to keep abreast of continuing 
change and build the most modern roads 
for highway dollars. 

I have seen the hazards in trying to anti- 
cipate requirements too far in advance and 
build whole systems too fast on borrowed 
money. Such practices use highway funds 
to pay interest instead of building roads, 
open up wasteful crash program pitfalls, 
and produce highways which are obsolete 
before they are paid for. 

Mindful of recent experience, I should 
hope your report will follow these guides. 
Your Under Secretary, Hon. John J, Allen, 
Jr., on October 8, said “* * * Past legisla- 
tion made it possible, unwisely, for us to 
incur more liability than we have resources 
to pay;” and “* * * We have just been 
through the ‘morning after’ the 1958 binge.” 

He was referring to the fact that last year, 
in the name of recession, Federal spenders 
abandoned the highway pay-as-we-go policy 
and gorged themselves on authorizations and 
allocations knowing full well they were ex- 
ceeding the ability of the trust fund to meet 
the bills. 

No one involved with the suspension of 
the highway pay-as-we-go policy or the ex- 
ploitation of the suspension can escape 
blame for what was done. The administra- 
tion approved it. Congress enacted it. 
States were amenable and let the contracts. 
Contractors bid on the proposals. They all 
knew they were bankrupting the fund. 

Our great highway programs were never 
before precipitated into such an inexcusable 
mess. The trust fund was broke and the 
integrity of the Federal Government was 
impaired. State highway programs all over 
the country were seriously disrupted and 
threatened with chaos. 

In further anticipation of your report: I 
hope it will search out any troubles build- 
ing up in our Federal-State highway pro- 
grams as the result of the Interstate System 
legislation with its 90-10 matching form- 
ula—the Federal Government putting up $90 
for each $10 supplied by the States. 

This is in contrast with the 50-50 match- 
ing formula for construction on the s0- 
called ABC system, the backbone of Ameri- 
can’ highway transportation facilities: The 
temptation to take $90 for $10 is great and 
the evils of this temptation may be devious. 

This is temptation gilded with tremen- 
dous Federal funds available to the Inter- 
state program. More than $89 billion has 
already been made available in 5 years for 
90-10 matching. The program now seems 
to be of indefinite duration. And to date 
the Interstate activity has shown many of 
the loose and wasteful characteristics of a 
crash program, : 

It would be unfortunate if some States, 
secking more Federal dollars for less State 
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money, yielded to the temptation to divert 
their funds from 50-50 ABC roads to 90-10 
Interstate projects. Among other considera- 
tions, this could overlook the high cost of 
many Interstate projects where 10 percent 
may exceed 50 percent of the cost of many 
ABC projects. 

In addition, the States forever must bear 
the full cost of maintenance for these ex- 
pensive and complex Interstate System roads, 
And this is a big permanent cost item 
which must be calculated in the use of State 
highway funds in the future. 

Rights-of-way acquisition.costs are prov- 
ing to be a tremendous item, running to 
billions of dollars in the Interstate program. 
The temptation to grab land, hike prices 
and profiteer is inherent in such a multi- 
billion dollar, multiyear, 90-10 program. 
And there is the possibility of collusion and 
fraud. : 

Witnesses took the fifth amendment more 
than 200 times in Senate hearings-on land- 
grabbing on only a few projects in one State. 
There is evidence in some cases elsewhere 
that courts have been at least generous with 
90-10 money in condemnation cases, 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States has found need for better rights-of- 
way acquisition policies and better applica- 
tion of existing policies by both the Federal 
and State Governments. In a program of 
this magnitude this is especially important 
for the protection of both the public and 
the property owner. 

Highway engineers generally are highly 
competent in their profession. They are 
usually dedicated to building the best if not 
the ultimate in good roads. But there is 
temptation to regard this mutlibillion-dollar, 
multiyear, 90-10 interstate program as a 
windfall and a license to go all out with 
dream designs without limit on expenses. 

The Comptroller General has reported that 
“examination in 11 selected States disclosed 
considerable variation in design.” I suspect 
this is the Comptroller General’s cautious 
way of saying he has found what he regards 
as extravagances in so-called geometric 
design. 

I understand geometric design, loosely de- 
fined, in contrast with structural design, 
embraces everything in the highway area 
which can be seen. In a program of the 
Interstate System dimensions this is a vast 
field for expensive highway gingerbread and 
nonessentials. 

There is reason to exercise closest vigilance 
over all possibilities for irregularity in such 
a vast undertaking as the interstate pro- 
gram offering so many opportunities for 
lucrative practice. The need for such vigi- 
lance becomes even greater when the pro- 
gram is rushed. 

I am sure you are aware of the comment 
and advice of the Comptroller General on 
such matters as qualification of bidders, 
advance information on engineering esti- 
mates, overpayment on bond-financed proj- 
ects, etc. And there is need to watch over- 
lapping with the urban renewal program 
involving another set of Federal grants along 
with loans. 

Administration of the Federal-State high- 
way programs is extremely complex. Juris- 
diction, financing, and engineering fre- 
quently are split at all levels of govern- 
ment—State, local, and Federal. 


I hope your report will deal frankly with 
the size and expedited schedule of the Inter- 
state System and the possibility of overtax- 
ing the financial, technical, and administra- 
tive facilities at all three levels. 

I hope strengthening financial control 
throughout all levels of government will not 
await your 1961 report. 

I am advised there is good working rela- 
tionship and cooperation between the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office, and between both Federal 
agencies and the State governments. ‘This 


‘ 
a 
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is encouraging. I hope it will be maintained 
and increased. Otherwise, Afear for the en- 
tire program. 7 

I am writing to you in this manner and at 
this time because I have deep interest in our 
highway system, and as matters now stand 
I have deep concern. 

I sincerely hope that you and the States 
will get on top of this interstate program, 
shake all excessive costs, planning and crash 
aspects out of it, and report in January 1961 
that reasonable progress can be made at rea- 
sonable cost. 

You will recall that the Clay Commission 
in 1954 estimated the Interstate System basi- 
cally would cost $23 billion. This estimate 
was revised to $27.6 billion in 1955. Now the. 
program has been revised and the estimate 
raised to $39.9 billion to complete 40,000 
miles th the system. 

This is an increase of $16.9 billion, or 
more than 73 percent in 5 years. And State 
highway officials have testified that only 
about a fourth of the increase has been due 
to the 12-percent rise in costs of materials 
and labor. The rest has been due largely 
to change in designs and expansion of the 
program, 

On the basis of the kind of experience 


‘we have had with the Interstate System to 


date, it is not difficult for me to foresee 
costs rising to a point in excess of $50 billion 
by 1975, the presently scheduled completion 
date. 

The present estimate is too much. I 
trust you find it can be reduced. 


With my high personal regards. 


Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. Byrrp. 


NoveMBER 13, 1959, 

Deak SENATOR Byrp: This is in further 
reply to your letter of October 21 which I 
acknowledged briefly on October 22 express- 
ing my general accord with your philosophy 
of highway policy. I take this opportunity 
to comment further on your very fine letter. 

The events of the past year have taught 
many of us a great deal about highway 
problems, and have shown us the need for 
more thoughtful consideration of the fun- 
damental background of highway policy. 
These considerations, of course, have been 
common knowledge to you for a long time, 
and as I read your letter I began to realize 
fully the depth of experience from which you 
speak on highway policy; an experience that 
spans the entire period of Federal highway 
aid at the three levels of our American sys- 
tem of government. 

During the past year, as you have ob- 
served, our main problem was to get out 
from under the chaos resulting from the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958, an act 
which suspended your provision for pay- 
as-you-go financing and which raised au- 
thorizations for highway aid far beyond the 
revenue capacity of the highway trust fund. 
You will recall the sponsorship of that leg- 
islation by members of the majority party 
of the Congress, against your advice and 
the warnings issued by spokesmen of this 
Department during the hearings. You will 
also recollect the misgivings of the Presi- 
dent when he finally decided to approve the 
bill, in order to avoid the greater evil of not 
haVing any highway legislation. Early this 
year the administration promptly sought to 
put the highway program on a sound finan- 
cial basis through a tax increase proposal. 
A part of what you describe as an inexcus- 
able mess was caused by the procrastina- 
tion of many responsible leaders of Congress 
in facing the highway issue. It was only 
the determination of the administration and 
the support of conservative leadership in- 
cluding your own valued support that finally 
brought about a change in attitude in the 
final days of the session, 
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We cannot afford to allow another such 


highway crisis. To avoid another such affair 
we must bend every effort to improve the 
direction of highway policy and to revamp 
the entire system of financial management. 
The entire administration is dedicated to an 
effort to bring about these improvements in 
the highway program. 


From our experience of the past session we 
all realize that the highway program has be- 
come so big that the former methods of 
highway policy determination no longer suf- 
fice. It cannot, as in former years, be con- 
sidered exclusively the affair of one com- 
mittee in each House, or of one Bureau in 
the executive branch. Highways and Federal 
highway expenditures touch the fiscal policy 
of the Nation in a major way, they touch 
the basic formulation of Budgets and appro- 
priations, and they affect our national trans- 
portation policy as well as our whole man- 
ner of national living. 

In the Congress highway policy has become 
a major concern of the Committee of Fi- 
nance and Ways and Means, the Appropria- 
tion Committees, and from these important 
committees the concern of the leadership of 
the entire Congress. In the administration, 
highway policy has claimed an increasing 
share of the attention of the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
White House staff, and the President himself. 
Each major development in highway policy 
is a serious public issue for which our na- 
tional leadership is now held responsible. 


In the narrower field of management there 
is also a new factor which affects highway 
administrative actions, including the his- 
toric Federal-State relations in this field. 
The new element is Trust Fund financing. 


Whereas in former years, a small highway 
program was guaranteed by the vast re- 
sources of the General Fund of the Treasury, 
the present large highway program is guar- 
anteed by a rather limited group of special 
tax revenues. Inherent in such, a financial 
arrangement is the need for a tighter proc- 
ess of financial controls in which the scope 
of programs of construction is geared spe- 
cifically to forward estimates of available 
cash in the Highway Trust Fund. The Cir- 
cular Memorandum which I attached to my 
previous letter may serve as the first step in 
the development of such a system of finan- 
cial controls, in addition to its present func- 
tion of meeting the immediate crisis in the 
Highway Trust Fund. This Department is 
cooperating with the staff of the Bureau of 
the Budget in perfecting this ‘‘controller- 
ship” system of financial management. 

In addition to the financial management 
improvement just noted, the Department 
and other parts of the administration are 
doing important work in the broader field 
of highway policy evaluation with the objec- 
tive of putting our national highway system 
on a sounder basis. ‘ 

I should first mention the study provided 
in section 210 of the Federal-aid Highway 
Act of 1956, which is in addition to the cost 
estimate for the Interstate System which 
you noted in your letter. The section 210 
study, due in March 1961, is intended to 
provide recommendations for a sounder pol- 
icy for financing highways, including the ap- 
propriate amounts, the distribution among 
jurisdictions, the types of revenues, and 
the equity of their assessment among groups 
of taxpayers. This study was intended to 
overcome the most serious deficiency in the 
1956 Highway Act, the lack of an adequate 
financial structure for the augmented high- 
way construction effort. The revenue struc- 
ture thrown together in 1956 has not been 
adequate to carry us through even this ini- 


‘tion to general transportation needs. 
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tial period, and even without the added diffi- 
culties posed by the 1958 Highway Act, we 
would have had to reduce Interstate appor- 
tionments this year. The 1961 report will 
raise serious questions, not only with re- 
spect to financial resources, but also of pro- 
gram emphasis due to financigl requirements 
and proper responsibility among jurisdic- 
tions and user groups for highway costs. 
Some of these problems are being reconsid- 
ered in the administration even now. 

The White House staff, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and this Department are engaged in 
@ general progress review of. the inter- 
state highway program, seeking to deter- 
mine if the present program emphasis is in 
line with the original intent or if new factors 
have developed which require modification 
of the program. We are concentrating in 
the difficult area of urban construction. 
Here we are looking both at the responsi- 
bility of the 90-10 interstate program for 
specified types of construction and the en- 
gineering standards and criteria that are 
being used. Out of this administration 
study we hope to gain some insight into the 
problems you raised in your letter, whether 
there are extravagances in geometric design 
and whether some of the costs of specific 
designs are more properly chargeable to 
other programs than the Interstate System. 

While we are busy with our evaluations 
of strictly highway matters, we in the De- 
partment are not unmindful of our respon- 
sibility for, national transportation policy in 
the executive branch and the relation of 
highways thereto. In his last budget mes- 
sage the President charged the Secretary of 
Commerce to make a fundamental study of 
national transportation policy to assure that 
none of our activities in the transportation 
field are working at cross-purposes. One of 
the important phases of that study, now 
nearing completion, is an evaluation of the 
methods used in programing public invest- 
ment in transportation facilities, both from 
the standpoint of sound methods and rela- 
You 
should be pleased to know that our principal 


* consultant on this phase of our project is 


from the University of Virginia. 


The field of transportation policy, particu- 
larly the part where public investment is 
essential, requires an unrelenting effort in 
behalf of sound management. The sums in- 
volved are a constant temptation for self- 
serving ends, while the technical nature of 
much of the activity tends to remove it from 
the immediate attention of the legislative 
leader or the administration policy leaders. 
I believe that the Department of Commerce 
is in a unique position to make a contribu- 
tion to sound management in these fields, 
being specialized enough to supervise the 
technical aspects of these programs and yet 
concerned enough with the general policy 
to see that the public interest is served. As 
Secretary of Commerce, I hope to be able to 
perfect our departmental machinery to serve 
both ends. 

This coming session of Congress may see 
many attacks made on the objectives of 
sound policy in the highway field. With the 
preparations I have described, the admin- 
istration and the Department of Commerce 
will not enter this expected battle unarmed. 
From your past record in behalf of sound 
management, I know you will join with other 
stalwart supporters of sound policies to fend 
off the attacks on our solvency, regardless of 
the odds. Let us hope that our combined 
efforts can be used effectively to préserve a 
sound highway policy. 

Sincerely yours, 


F. H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
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Baiting the United States—Now Panama 
Joins the Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the U.S. News & World Report of Decem- 
ber 14, 1959. Once more I am sorry I 
can say to my colleagues I told you so. 
I predicted this in 1956 and again in 
1957 and 1958. 

The article referred to follows: 

BAITING THE UNtrep Srates—Now PANAMA 
JOINs THE GAME 


Bautsoa, C.Z.—Serious trouble for the 
United States is building up now over the 
Panama Canal—the biggest, most important 
single U.S. investment overseas. 

Two recent attempts by Panamanian 
mobs to invade the Canal Zone are viewed 
here as symptons of bigger troubles to come. 

Extreme nationalists—abetted by Com- 
munists and followers of Cuba's Fidel 
Castro—are gaining more and more influence 
in the Republic of Panama. They are talk- 
ing openly of grabbing the canal from the 
United States sooner or later. 

The present government, headed by Presi- 
dent Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., apparently 
prefers that the canal remain in American 
hands. But De la Guardia is under mount- 
ing pressure not to be outmaneuvered by the 
extremists—so-he is demanding costly con- 
cessions from the United States. 


THREAT OF NATIONALIZATION 


The way many people here see it, any 
further concessions that the United States 
makes wili only whet the Panamanian appe- 
tite for more. And in the background, 
there’s always the threat of nationalization. 
Those who advocate grabbing the Canal are 
only a noisy minority now. But the feeling 
is that they will grow in strength. 

Panama is a gnat-sized country—but it is 
proving to have a real bite. The Panama 
Canal is the lifeline of the United States, 
not only as a main artery of American com- 
merce, but as a key bastion in the US. 
defense. ‘ 

Current agitation here in Panama has 
brought together some strange bedfellows— 
right-wing conservatives, Communists, rich 
merchants, left-wing students, and others. 

A large share of the unrest is blamed on 
politicians. Canal-baiting is an old tradition 
in Panama. It’s a sure road to public office— 
and to the wealth that public office brings 
in this country. Said one American with 
long experience here: “The politicians have 
always been successful in diverting the peo- 
ple’s attention from the sordid conditions of 
their lives by playing up the Canal problem.” 

Many Panamanians are touchy over the 
fact that the Canal, ruled by a foreign power, 
cuts their country in two. 

To the poor and unemployed, the Canal 
has always stood out as a shining island of 
prosperity in their midst. 

Part of the agitation is traced to fust 
plain greed. Americans living here say that 
some Panamanian merchants are seeking by 
one way or another to turn the Canal,.Zone 
into a “captive market” for their wares. But 
there is a new twist to the current unrest, a 
new element. 








A NASSER-LIKE GRAB? 

Nasser’s successful grab of the Suez Canal 
in 1956 touched off widespread repercussions 
here. One nationalist, asked if he thinks 
Panama eventually might succeed im grab- 
bing this waterway, said: “Why not? Egypt 
got Suez.” 

Castro’s influence, also, is being felt here. 
Placards praising the Cuban dictator were 
carried in the most recent of the two riots. 
Two visiting newsmen from Cuba were ac- 
cused of lending a hand in stirring up the 
mobs. 

Castro is considered here as something of 
an old hand at grabbing US. property. 

Along with else, the Commu- 
nists are involved in the current unrest. 
Known Panamanian Reds and fellow trav- 
elers were spotted egging on.mobs during 
both of the November riots. 

Panama’s Communist Party is regarded as 
weak and poorly organized at the moment. 
But Moscow is pouring millions of dollars 
into subversive activities in Latin America. 
For Moscow’s purposes, the Panama Com- 
munist Party is the most strategically sit- 
uated of them all. Many people here feel 
it’s only a matter of time before the Soviet 
Union pours financial and other help into 
Panama’s Communist Party on a big scale. 


MASSED ATTACK 


The United States is under fire right now. 


from just about everyone in this country of 
1 million people. Even De la Guardia’s gov- 
ernment, though conservative in makeup, 
used the left-led mobs in its campaign to 
wring more money out of the United States. 

When the mobs gathered along the border 
of the zone on November 3 for the first of the 
attempted invasions, American officials 
pleaded in vain with the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment for troop protection. For most of 
the day, American troops and Canal Zone 
police were left to battle the rioters alone. 

Eighty persons, including many USS. sol- 
diers and police, were injured. Much prop- 
erty was destroyed. One mob marched on 
the U.S. Embassy, tore down the US. flag 
and hoisted the Panamanian banner in its 
place. 

When the second mob erupted on Novem- 
ber 28, the Panamanian National Guard was 
out in force and dispersed the demonstrators. 
But by then things had changed. The 
United States had agreed to discuss the 
Panamanian complaints. Said one Ameri- 
can: “They accomplished their purpose, so 
they gave us protection at last.” 

Panama holds that the United States has 
only the right to maintain the canal it dug. 
The United States, however, stands by the 
1903 treaty which gives the United States, in 
perpetuity, all rights and powers in the zone 
“as if it were the sovereign” and specifically 
excludes Panama from the exercise of such 
rights there. 


WANTED: PARTNERSHIP 


What the Panamanian Government now is 
seeking is a bigger slice of the pie, plus an 
acknowledgement by the United States that 
Panama is a partner in the canal. 

The demands include a greater share of 
canal revenue, higher pay for the canal’s 
10,000 Panamanian workers and the granting 
of more-purchasing contracts to Panamanian 
firms. 

Other demands include that Panama’s 
flag be flown alongside the Stars and Stripes 
in the Zone, that Spanish be made the of- 
ficial language there, and that some sort 
of joint administraticn be set up. 

As far as the demand for more revenue 
is concerned, canal officials point out that, 
in 1955, the United States raised its annual 
payment to Panama to $1,930,000 a year. It 
had been $430,000 a year. 

Officials add that Panama and its citizens 
receive directly and indirectly an estimated 
$63 million a year from the payrolls and 
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other expenditures by the Canal Company 
and U.S. military installations here. The 
canal, in addition, draws an estimated $10 
million worth of tourist business to Panama 
each year. 

The current budget of Panama, the highest 
in history, comgs to only $60 million. 


U.S. WAGES HIGH 


Government demands that the Canal 
Company, which is owned and operated en- 
tirely by the U.S. Government, should pay 
higher wages to Panamanian workers drew 
sarcastic comments from US. officials. They 
pointed out that the company pays 20 to 
180 percent higher wages than either the 
Panamanian Government or private Pana- 
manian employers. No employee in the zone 
makes less than 50 cents an hour. Some 
employees of the Panamanian Government 
are reported to earn as little as $15 a 
month. 

Panama’s National Assembly recently 
adopted a law setting the minimum wage 
for the country at 40 cents an hour. The 
Assembly acted after demonstrators occu- 
pied its chambers during a hunger march. 
Panamanian business groups now are plan- 
ning to fight the 40-cent minimum wage in 
court on the ground that it is unconstitu- 
tional. 

Said one U.S. citizen here: “They don’t 
want to raise their own wages, but it’s fine 
as long as Uncle Sam pays.” 

There is also an argument over the pur- 
chase of food and supplies for sale to zone 
residents in stores operated by the Canal 
Company. Panamanians say the company 
does not give them a fair share of the busi- 
ness. US. officials, in turn, say Panamanians 
want to make the zone a vast captive market. 

The official organizers of the demonstra- 
tions that became riots last month were 
two Panamanians, Aquilino Boyd and Er- 
nesto Castillero. Boyd, 38, a handsome law- 
yer, and a former foreign minister, is run- 
ning.for president as a candidate of a small 
right-wing party. Castiilero, 40, is a profes- 
sor at Panama University. Both men came 
from aristocratic families; both studied in 
the United States. Both want the United 
States to give Panama a 50-50 split of the 
gross revenue of the canal—which would 
mean about $23 million a year more for 
Panama. 

Said Boyd: “The canal helped make the 
United States the world’s richest eountry. 
The United Fruit Co. pays Panama $4 mil- 
lion in taxes, but from the canal we get 
only $2 million a year. Panama shouldn’t 
have to subsidize the richest country in the 
world.” 

The Boyd-Castillero team has little chance 
of winning the forthcoming elections. But 
it has no monopoly on the business of de- 
nouncing the United States. Clearly, in 
this country, the United States faces long 
and serious trouble, with no end in sight and 
the canal itself at stake. 
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Could Provide a Vigorous National 
Educational Effort 
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or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. Presidént, the 


Washington Sunday Star on December 
6, 1959, published a very thoughtful 


and informative article entitled “Need 
Is for More Prestige—A Council on Edu- 
cation?” The article discusses the fact 
that since the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act in 1958, broader 
education legislation has foundered on 
the rocks of econemy, segregation, and 
religion, encouraged by public apathy 
and some confused thinking. The ar- 
ticle refers to a proposal by the New 
York Commissioner of Education James 
E. Allen, Jr., and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] creating a permanent Nation- 
al Advisory Council on Education by 
the President, which would be somewhat 
similar in character to the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Mr. President, today we are short some 
135,000 classrooms. Over 200,000 teaeh- 
ers are paid less than $3,500 a year, with 
a yearly average of $4,500. Thousands of 
local school districts have reached the 
end of their taxing resources as they 
attempt to solve financial problems 
created by a public school enrollment of 
36 million children, rising 4 percent a 
year. Only the Federal Government has 
both the ability and the wealth to cor- 
rect this situation. It is our responsi- 
bility to insure that this power is effec- 
tively utilized, and that this urgent need 
by the States in the field of education 
is met. 

CONTINUING IMPETUS NEEDED 

In the past there have been numerous 
commissions, committees, and confer- 
ences to study our educational needs and 
recommend methods of dealing with the 
crisis in our classrooms. These groups 
have prepared a multitude of surveys, 
studies, and assessments indicating 
problem areas and possible solutions. 
The work of these groups has been ex- 
tremely valuable in pointing out the 
pressing demands and presenting cor- 
rective programs. But the worth of such 
efforts has become largely academic be- 
cause they have not been followed with 
adequate and effective action. Creation 
of a permanent council of educators and 
leading citizens would give continuing 
high-level impetus, guidance, and direc- 
tion which could lead to a vigorous na- 
tional effort required to bridge the de- 
ficiencies in our educational system. 

Mr. President, such a council on edu- 
cation would: First, make an annual as- 
sessment of the goals, progress, and de- 
ficiencies of education in the United 
States, and its findings would be sub- 
mitted to the President and Congress; 
second, would recommend to the Presi- 
dent legislative proposals to be enacted 
by the Congress; third, would propose 
action that could be taken by the States 


in order to carry out its general recom- - 


mendations; fourth, would act as a high- 
level body to coordinate all Federal de- 
partments and agencies concerned with 
education; and fifth, it would utilize the 
prestige of the White House to keep pub- 
lic attention focused on improving our 
educational system. 
SCHOOLS ESSENTIAL TO OUR PROGRESS 


Education is vital for the preserva- 
tion of our democracy; it is essential for 
keeping our industry and economy suf- 
ficiently strong; and it is basic to the de- 
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velopment of our human resources. It 
is needed to prepare our youth to be par- 
ticipating members of our social order, 
as well as to inspire our youth to the 
higher things of life. Education is the 
important tool in developing the skills 
and abilities of our youth which is vital- 
ly needed by our communities, States, 
and the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article in the Sunday Star, 
written by George W. Oakes, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection; the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Dec. 6, 
NEED Is FOR MORE PRESTIGE—A COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION? 


(By George W. Oakes) 


Since the pasage of the National Defense 
Education Act in September 1958—a measure 
designed for specific purposes—broader edu- 
cation legislation has foundered on the rocks 
of economy, segregation and religion, en- 
couraged by public apathy and some confused 
thinking. 

Yet the problem remains and the basic 
facts are well known: 


A public school enrollment of 36 million 
children, rising 4 percent a year. 

One hundred thirty-five thousand too few 
classrooms. 


Too few qualified teachers serving on too 
low a pay scale ($4,500 a year average). 

In the prevailing public attitude, which 
Dr. James Bryant Conant describes as lack- 
ing a “sense of urgency,’ many educators be- 
lieve that the President could take a step 
that might help bridge the gap between what 
is being done and what most authorities 
agree is required. 

New York Commissioner of Education 
James E. Allen, Jr., and Senator JoHN SHER- 
MAN COOPER, Republican of Kentucky, have 
proposed recently the creation by the Presi- 
dent of a permanent National Advisory 
Council on Education, somewhat similar in 
character to the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Many leaders in education consider 
that’ such a top Government group could 
spur us to raise our national sights on edu- 
cation. Senator Cooper makes the point 
that this device might make us move faster 
to translate our national educational re- 
quirements—economic, defense and cul- 
tural—into action in local school operations. 


CONTINUING IMPETUS NEEDED 


Although there have beerfnany temporary 
Presidential committees in recent years 
which have made significant studies and 
recommendations, no permanent council of 
educators and leading citizens exists to give 
continuing high-level impetus, guidance and 
direction to a vigorous national educational 
effort in order to put these ideas into effect. 

The addition of another permanent Presi- 
- dential council to the ever-growing Federal 
bureaucracy would be justified, in the opin- 
ion of its proponents, by the following unique 
functions it would perform: 

1. It would make an annual assessment 
of the goals, progress, and deficiencies of 
education in the United States—in our pub- 
lic and private schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. Its findings would be submitted 
to the President and Congress and would 
be published. For example, it might point 
out the need to maintain a balanced curricu- 
lum in the schools by emphasizing the im- 
portance of the humanities as well as in- 
creasing study of the sciences. Or it might 
stress the view held by top educators that 
raising the level of teaching may be even 
more essential than the addition of more 
classrooms. 
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2. The Council would recommend to Presi- 
dent legislative proposals to be enacted by 
Congress. 

3. The Council would also propose action 
that could be taken by the States in order 
to carry out its general recommendations. 

4. The Council would act as a high-level 
body to coordinate all Federal departments 
and agencies concerned with education. 

5. Finally, the Council would utilize the 
prestige of the White House to keep public 
attention focused on improving our educa- 
tional system as an urgent national prob- 
lem. Leading educational organizations, as 
well as Government Officials, feel the need 
for national leadership to stimulate public 
awareness of our educational deficiencies. 


ANOTHER GROUP AUTHORIZED 


Legislation enacted in 1954 authorizes the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to appoint an Education Advisory Commit- 
tee. There are reports that Secretary Fiem- 
ming may do so soon. However, such &@ com- 
mittee could not command the respect and 
attention even within the Government itself 
or throughout the country that would be 
shown a higher level Presidential Council en 
Education. 

Both Commissioner Allen and Senator 
Cooper would oppose the establishment of a 
national curriculum or administrative con- 
trol over education. But the Senator would 
expect the Council to work with State and 
local education officials to raise academic 
standards and the quality of teaching. In 
fact, the Council could encourage State edu- 
cation officials to prepare a number of spe- 
cific plans to improve the curriculum which 
might stimulate changes by local school 
boards. 

Such a council would require a member- 
ship of 12 to 15, perhaps two-thirds leading 
citizens with recognized cultural interests 
representing varying points of view and the 
remainder educational statesmen like Dr. 
Conant. 

To be effective it is essential that the 
President be sincerely committed to the 
principle of a top level group selected not 
for political reasons but on the basis of 
understanding of our educational require- 
ments. A council determined to provide 
national leadership with -genuine White 
House support could attract the highest 
caliber membership. It could exert an in- 
fluence not only on administration policy 
but on education activities of Government 
departments and agencies much more suc- 
cessfully than a departmental committee. 


WHITE HOUSE GROUP FAVORED 


For some time the American Council on 
Education has favored.a White House group 
that would advise the President on all levels 
of education. Annual Federal expenditures 
on higher.education alone now run around 
$2 billion and affect more than 20 depart- 
ments and agencies. Some observers claim 
that there is little coordination among these 
programs and there is now no Federal agency 
capable of achieving coordination of policies 
and procedures. Education is somewhat 
submerged in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare because the great 
preponderance of personnel and funds are 
devoted to its other two activities. 

Some proponents of a national advisory 
council are convinced that its functions 
would expand as Federal involvement in our 
educational system increases. They would 
favor a National Board of Education with 
supervision over the Office of Education and 
power to appoint the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, somewhat similar to the board of 
regents in New York State. 

In any case it might be desirable to place 
the Office of Education under the Council 
in order to avoid administrative confusion 
and to provide necessary staff support. 

Although the Office has gained status in 
recent years and has attracted higher caliber 
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personnel, especially since it was given re- 
sponsibility for the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act a year ago, it does not rank with an 
independent agency like the National Science 
Foundation, also deeply engaged in scientific 
education. In addition, it is worth noting 
that its top pay scale is lower than the 
education departments of several States or 
even large cities. 


(A PAIN 


Political Science and Physical Science 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr.GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address to 
the Third Industrial Nuclear Confer- 
ence at Chicago, Ill., by Hon. Crate Hos- 
MER, member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy: 

POLITICAL SCIENCE AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


In commencing a talk, the usual order 
of things is a salutation of some kind. Most 
commonly “ladies and gentlemen” suffices. 
Perhaps semi-unrelated circumstances at 
this particular time might indicate I should 
start out by addressing you as “comrades.” 
But I cannot bring myself to that. 

Possibly the most accurately descriptive 
salutation I could use today, to this group, 
would be “pioneers and adventurers,” since 
in the true and large sense—and both in re- 
lation to the economics of peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy and the vast horizons 
for man’s betterment just beginning to ap- 
pear from the light of new knowledge—you 
are, indeed, and in the true sense, this mod- 
ern day’s “pioneers and adventurers.” 

Before discussing it, however, I would 
like to express my appreciation to the di- 
rectors of the conference for permitting me, 
representing the membership of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, to express my 
personal views on these matters of mutual 
concern. And, ly, to thank Dr. 
Alvin Weinberg for so Se exchanging 
our speaking dates here accommodate 
my schedule to be with ine, Joint Commit- 
tee at the International Atomic Energy 
Agency’s General Conference. Al’s stimu- 
lating analysis of the problems of “Burning 
the Sea Versus B the Rocks” is a treat 
for which I apologize for your having to 
wait 2 more days, 

His discussion—this Industrial Nuclear 
Conference—in fact, any real awareness of 
the nonmilitary applications of atomic 
knowledge were not grasped by a stunned 
world when in 1945 this great new force burst 
so explosively and destructively to public 
view. 

It came not in a gradual, evolutionary 
manner as have other vital forces which are 
part of our civilization—in a manner which 
man could prepare his institutions and his 
thinking to control, direct, harness, and ac- 
cept as part of his culture—it came, rather, 
as a full grown technology—suddenly, from 
behind @ secrecy curtain—to confront @ vast 
audience—a world, which was more pre- 
pared, even, to accept a man from Mars as 
reality, than the apparently terrifying mon- 
ster it found before it. 

Fortunately, the so-called monster, for 
the first 5 years of its public life, at least, 
had a kind and benevolent keeper—the 
United States of America. 

During these years the world knew that 
its destructive power would not be irrespon- 
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sibly unleased upon it. During these years 
the awareness gradually grew that this great 
new force need not necessarily be a monster 
unless man made it so. 

these since—man's 


During 
“political scientists” have had opportunity to 
develop doctrines and philosophies which 
may fit this great force developed by man’s 
“physical scientists” into our civilization 
and its cultural patterns as a factor for 
great good, rather than one for great evil. 
I have emphasized the words “physical 
scientists” and “political scientists” because 
ask a physical scientist the question: “Where 
are scientific discoveries taking us?” and he 
will say he does not know. Often as not, 
he will tell you, “Ask the statesmen, the 
legislators, and the politicians.” 
ence can inform the culture to which 
longs, can contribute the tools to en- 
understanding, can constantly re- 
of the universal nature of knowledge 
and of knowledge’s refusal to be fettered. 
But it cannot take over control of a de- 
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worked out, in the main, by students and 
practitioners of the law, the political 
scientists. 

Underlining this point of view—and in 
pleading both for public understanding and 
for public courage as our power over nature 
increases—Teller and Latter, in their book 
“Our Nuclear Puture,” explained it thusly: 

“The real source of important decisions in 
our country is the people. We believe that 
this is rightly so, and we believe that it is 
not proper if scientists take over any essen- 
tial part of these decisions.” 

And so, as it has been enunciated in 
theory—so has it been put to practice in our 
country. 

Hardly had the wraps of military secrecy 
been taken off the atom, when in 1946 the 
Congress of the United States, representing 
the people, created within itself the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy as the legisla- 
tive instrumentality to deal with the task of 
interweaving nuclear science and political 
science. 

The task has proved both constant and 
complicated in the past. Undoubtedly it 
will continue to merit those same errant 
for many years to come. 

Without exhausting, but merely hinting at 
some of the factors which make it so, let 
me list now—and later examine—just a few 
of them. 

First, proper allocation of responsibilities 
between Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. 

Second, adequate provision for health and 
safety. 

Third, maintenance of proper economic 
relationships in a competitive society. 

Fourth, protection of the public’s stake 
in the Government's investment. 

Fifth, the necessity for accelerating peace- 
time uses of atomic energy. 

~ Sixth, considerations of defense and in- 
ternational relations. 

And, incidentally, let me caution, that al- 
though these and many more factors may 
be conveniently listed as separate items, they 
are, in fact, often as numerous, interde- 
pendent and interrelated as the parts and 
pieces of a nuclear reactor. 

The political scientist in conceiving work- 
able legislation and policies often faces a 
task in his work comparable in complication 
and efactitude to that of the naval reactor 
designer about which Capt. R. V. Laney 
told the Joint Committee: 

“Each naval reactor project has a specific 
end in view. Because the building time 
for the ship and for the reactor, and the re- 
actor plant components are different, the 
ship is partly built when the plant and its 
components are still being designed. The 
ship’s characteristics are frozen in advance. 
Her power requirements are very sharply 
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defined. The myriad of part, pieces, con- 
trols, and equipment must, the first time 
they operate in unison, operate correctly. 
There is a very high premium on success.” 

And so, indeed, there is a very high pre- 
mium on success for the highly complicated 
operations in the field of political science 
carried on by the Joint Atomic Committee. 

It was for this reason, combined with 
necessary weapons security that the com- 
mittee was established as a Joint Commit- 
tee of both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, composed of nine members from 
each body, rather than as separate commit- 
tees of each body as is the normal proce- 
dure. These considerations also had some- 
thing to do with the size of the Joint Com- 
mittee, which is about half the number of 
members of the usual congressional com- 
mittee. 

This kind of organization has led to in- 
frequent changes in committee membership 
and has permitted the buildup of a tre- 
mendous reservoir of knowledge and prac- 
tical experience amongst its membership, 
five of whom have served on the committee 
since its inception. 

Our chairman, Senator ANDERSON of New 
Mexico, combining position, knowledge, long 
experience, seniority, and legislative skill 
is one of the world’s acknowledged leaders in 
this field. And, I can pay him this tribute 
sincerely, since we are members of opposing 
political parties. 

By law, the Joint Committee is required 
to make continuing studies of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and of problems relating 
to the development, use and control of 
atomic energy. 

The committee also has a duty to inves- 
tigate and report to the Congress—and thus 
to the people—recommendations with re- 
spect to matters within its jurisdiction. It 
is in compliance with. this requirement that 
the Joint Committee regularly holds hearings 
which, to the greatest extent possible within 
the bounds of security, are open to the pub- 
lic—and thus give the public at large an 
opportunity to become knowledgeable of the 
available facts and special problems in the 
atomic energy field. 

Not all of our hearings can be open, of 
course. Security requirements necessitate 
that about half of them be held behind 
closed doors in executive session. In most 
instances, however, when executive sessions 
involve major policy decisions, after dele- 
tion of classified information, a record of 
the committee’s deliberations is published 
and distributed. 

Realistically, the Joint Committee would 
still perform an invaluable public service if 
it performed no further function than such 
dissemination of authoritative information 
to the American public and to the people 
of the world—information which permits 
laymen to stabilize their hopes and their 
fears at some realistic point between the 
depths of utter despair and the heights of 
unreasonable expectation, which, too often, 
have alternately characterized the public 
approach to problems of the nuclear age. 

At this point—after such a buildup for 
the Joint Committee—I would be less than 
candid if I did not make the frank admis- 
sion that neither is the Joint Atomic Com- 
mittee’s chambers a latter-day temple for 18 
living gods—nor do the committee’s 18 mem- 
bers regard themselves as such—at least, 
there is an honest division of opinion on 
the matter. 

The ground to be covered in exercising 
the committee’s responsibilities is of such 
magnitude that, in carrying out other legis- 
lative duties, members may be well informed, 
although they may not always be as expertly 
informed upon particular matters at hand 
for action as they would like to be. 

This gap is filled reasonably well in two 
ways: By the breaking/down of the commit- 
tee into several subcommittees, allowing cer- 
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tain specializations amongst members, and, 
by the assistance of an able committee staff, 
supplemented from time to time by outside 
consultants and expefts from various gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. 

Although the Joint Committee has often 
exercised remarkable vision and imaginative 
leadership in formulating national nuclear 
policies—an outstanding example of which 
was its insistence upon development of nu- 
clear fusion—it has sometimes overlooked 
action on more mundane and less dramatic 
problems, which, nevertheless, deserve 
attention. 

In this category—and purely as a personal 
opinion—I submit the organizational prob- 
lem of the Atomic Energy Commission itself, 
as well as the Joint Committee’s relation- 
ships with the Commission. 

Perhaps I am wrong, and again I empha- 
size, it is my own, and not the committee's 
opinion, but possibly we should be think- 
ing in terms of an atomic energy agency, or 
even a department—rather than an Atomic 
Energy Commission to direct the executive 
department’s administration of atomic en- 
ergy functions. 

From the management standpoint, multi- 
ple membership bodies generally have proved 
less able to direct effectively than where a 
single head is provided, with perhaps an 
advisory board to assist in policy matters as 
distinguished from sharing exercise of ad- 
ministrative authority. 

Again, expressing personal opinion, I some- 
times feel that as between members of the 
Joint Committee and members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, there exists only a 
shadowy and blurred understanding of which 
policy matters are to be decided by the 
committee and which by the Commission, 
even sometimes as to what are matters of 
policy and what are matters of administra- 
tion. This needs clarification by force of 
law rather than force of personalities and 
custom. 

A need also exists for a clearer definition 
of the relative precedence between the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
various ad hoc committees, advisers and 
others in speaking with and advising the 
President on atomic energy matters. 

Unfortunately, my criticism as to these 
points, and other which I have not men- 
tioned, are subject to a fatal fault—I do not 
have the authority of pat solutions at hand 
to backstop them. But perhaps, the validity 
of the criticism, as well as the solutions if 
any are needed, could become apparent if 
our committee finds time to delve into the 
matter by way of its usual complete and 
thorough hearings procedure. 

The process of these hearings is a some- 
what interesting one. Some of you have tes- 
tified before the committee—always with 
skill, but often with trepidation—others may 
have been in one way or another influenced 
by their outcome. 

Annual hearings are held in connection 
with the AEC’s yearly expenditure authori- 
zation. Also, the Atomic Energy Act requires 
during the first 60 days of each session of 
Congress hearing to receive information con. 
cerning the development, growth and state 
of the atomic energy industry. These are 
the so-called “202” hearings named for the 
section of the act requiring them. It is the 
chairman’s prerogative to select additional 
subjects of inquiry, either in support of par- 
ticular legislative proposals, or of a more 
general nature. 

The committee staff carefully lines up the 
panel of witnesses. It aims at obtaining the 
best informed experts who should be heard, 
as well as permitting those who insist upon 
being heard to testify. 

The somewhat anomalous position of the 
Joint. Committee—being a creature of nei- 
ther House, but of both—has thus far pre- 
vented it from obtaining a regular room for 
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public hearings. As a consequence rooms 
must be borrowed from other committees, 
accounting for your inconvenience and ours 
in shifting between numerous rooms during 
the course of any extensive hearing. ~ 

Usually, before the hearing starts, the com- 
mittee meets in executive session for a pre- 
paratory skull session. During the hearings, 
those of you who have attended, have noted 
that seldom does a witness proceed very far 
before he is interrupted by questions and 
possibly even a longwinded discussion 
among the committee itself. 

This may be either on the subject at hand, 
or all too often—being the political animals 
we are—on something more related to the 
day’s political headlines. Nonetheless, it is 
usually a fairly well informed discussion, ir- 
respective of the subject. 

I can assure you that the Member of Con- 
gress is not—repeat, not—a member of our 
committee—and this really happened—the 
one who listened very intently to a learned 
briefing on atomic energy—then, being 
the question period, asked: 

“Doctor, what is the native habitat of the 
atom?” 

Following a hearing, the staff prepares a 
draft report summarizing the information 
obtained and setting forth the committee’s 
proposed conclusions and recommendations. 
I believe you would be amazed to see the 
care and attention committee members de- 
vote to this document. Many, many long 
hours are spent refining them around the 
green-clothed table in the somewhat shabby 
committee executive room in the Capitol at 
the base of the cornerstone laid by President 
George Washington. : 

Every effort is made to write a report that 
is acceptable to all members, that is fair, 
knowledgeable, and of benefit to some phase 
of our nuclear effort. Only when a some- 
what fundemental divergence of philosophi- 
cal opinion arises, do we issue a report con- 
taining separate or supplemental views to 
those expressed by the majority of members. 

Well, so much for the processes of these 
political scientists—I would like to turn now 
to those complicated factors with which they 
deal that I listed earlier. 

The first two I mentioned concern prob- 
lems of health and safety and the proper di- 
vision of responsibilities between Federal, 
State, and local governments under our con- 
stitutional system. These I will discuss to- 
gether, both because of their interrelation 
and because discussing them together is a 
particularly forceful way to emphasize that 
solving most problems of the nuclear age is 
not a matter of totally new concepts, but 
rather, one of adapting old institutions and 
old cultural patterns to new forces. 

In their wisdom and their fear of power 
concentration, the Founding Fathers not 
only split and divided the functions of Gov- 
ernment between legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but made a further division of power 
between the Federal Government and the 
States. 

Development of nuclear weapons was clear- 
ly a function of the Federal Government 
under its constitutional responsibility “to 
provide for the common defense.” Under 
conditions through 1945, it was clearly a 
Federal responsibility to corral and national- 
ize every gram of fissionable material going 
into these devices, from mining the ore to 
the finished product. 

All aspects of the production flow, includ- 
ing the health and safety of workers and the 
public at large, were thus clearly an exclusive 
function of the Federal Government. 

With the advent of peace and the projec- 
tion of atomic matters into the civilian side 
of our life, this clear-cut delineation of ex- 
clusive Federal authority fadted—and faded 
fast. 

If nuclear materials were to be utilized in 
civilian pursuits, they had to be placed in 
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civilian hands. The law had to be changed, 
and it was changed to permit this. 

In civilian hands, health and safety con- 
sideration pertaining to fissionable material 
came to an area where the States and other 
subdivisions—not the Federal Government— 
commonly exercised the major health and 
safety responsibilities. Pressures built up 


‘for such a shift of responsibilities to the 


States. 

In order to exercise them, State and local 
authorities had to acquire knowledge and 
techniques that theretofore had been a 
Federal monopoly. This was permitted. 

On the other side of the coin, certain fac- 
tors appeared mitigating against this trans- 
fer to the States. American business and 
industry, seeking to employ the new tech- 
nology throughout the country, could not 
stand a burden of complying with 50 sepa- 
raté, differing State health and safety regu- 
lations, let alone the multitudinously com- 
plex situation if all America’s town coun- 
cils were to come up their own unique ideas 
of what is safe and what is not safe conduct 
with regard to atomic energy—and each town 
cop could, in his turn, decide whether or not 
industry was complying. 

It seems almost impossible that an answer 
could be found adapting our old institutions 
to this kind of situation. Yet, it is being 
found, gradually applied, and, I think, rather 
successfully. 

Congress has just passed enabling legis- 
lation and today—at AEC headquarters in 
Germantown—groundwork is being laid for 
the initial transfer of regulatory authority 
over AEC licensed isotope applications to the 
States as rapidly as each State can show it is 
equipped to do the job and agrees to do it. 

In order to avoid nonuniformity, it is re- 
quired that a State’s regulation must be 
either identical or compatible with AEC’s. 
There must also be an adequate, trained staff 
at the State level, which AEC will help to 
prepare through recruitment and training 
programs. Once an official transfer is accom- 
plished, there will be no dual, Federal-State 
jurisdiction in the field covered. 

From this pattern of responsibility shift in 
the field of isotope application, it is easy to 
project similar shifts in the future with 
respect to reactors, fuel processing and in 
other appropriate areas. 

Turning now to two more of the difficult 
factors faced by the political scientists in 
adjusting our lives and institutions to the 
nuclear age, we again find that discussing 
them together is more valuable and more 
feasible than trying to analyze them sepa- 
rately. They are the economic relationships 
of nuclear industries in a competitive so- 
ciety, and, the protection of the people’s 
vast investment required to bring about the 
huclear age. 

To date, some $25 billion have been in- 
vested in nuclear science by the people of 
America. This does not include other bil- 
lions buried in related Government programs. 
It is just the money appropriated to date to 
the Manhattan District, and its successor, 
the AEC. 

How, and in what manner can the knowl- 
edge and the hardware so expensively ac- 
quired be utilized so that the people receive 
back the maximum return on their public 
dollars? 

Can, and should, this return be made in 
dollar amounts, or is it better and more 
practical that it filter back, somehow, 
through improved living standards, better 
food and medical care, better and possible 
cheaper products of industry, and in other 
ways? 

Should the Government seek to monopo- 
lize, say, the nuclear-electricity production 
field, and recoup those $25 billion by a sur- 
charge over the cost of power production? 

Could it do so if it wanted to? 

How, and in what manner, can this Gov- 
ernment pass on to competitive American 
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industry knowledge and technology of nu- 
clear application in a manner that gives no 
one corporation a practical monopoly, but 
stimulates amongst industry the normal 
competition basic to a free enterprise eco- 
nomic system? 

These questions open up & Pandora's box . 
of problems that make the Federal-State 
jurisdictional question elementary in com- 
parison. Yet they are the questions that 
inhere in—and require either the answering 
or the ignoring—each time Congress deals 
with almost any aspect of industrial develop- 
ment of atomic energy by free, competitive 
enterprise. 

In these regards, applications involving 
radioisotopes have been amongst the easier 
with which to deal. 

Cost of production, plus capital and over- 
head price tags can be calculated and affixed 
to products supplied by Government instal- 
lations. Thus a fair return to the public 
treasury can be assured. 

Although general industrial, medical and 
other peacetime isotope applications are ex- 
pensive, their price in relation to most of 
American industry’s ability to pay is not 
exorbitant. There is also the practical as- 
surance that when it is paid, the invest- 
ment will make a profit. Thus, in this field, 
the factors exist which stimulate competi- 
tion and stifle monopoly, all to the good 
of the American public which enjoys the 
fruits of this remarkably productive eco- 
nomic system. 

But when you get over into other atomic 
energy applications by American industry, 
the situation changes. For instance, eco- 
nomic production of electricity from nuclear 
fuels. It is a tremendously expensive propo- 
sition, not only in the research and develop- 
ment stages, but in capital plant costs. 
Some of the needed research and develop- 
ment already has been done in Government 
laboratories or under Government contract, 
Industry may build on that—but how—and 
how much should it pay for it? 

Even if some one industrial giant could 
carry the whole accomplishment from be- 
ginning to end—with its own capital—ac- 
quiring its own patents, the result would be 
that giant’s monopoly, which is contrary to 
the interests of a competitive society. How 
is this to be avoided? 

I have raised more questions than I have 
answered on these points—simpiy because 
there seems to be no universally applicable 
solutions that can be painted on with a 
legislative brush. Each time Congress has 
dealt with the subject, whether it has been 
on the question of patents, of the various 
reactor demonstration rounds in the nuclear 
power program, or otherwise, it, too, has 
had to leave to time the answer to parts of 
both the economic competition and the 
protection of the public’s stake questions. 

This has not been wholly because those 
problems are, in and of themselves, insolu- 
ble. But often because—in a broad view of 
the national interest—their solution has de-’ 
served a lesser priority than the fifth com- 
plicating factor I listed in the political 
scientists’ labors—that involving a necessity 
to accelerate peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 

That point needs no belaboring befofe a 
group such as this. There is not only a 
humane necessity that mankind be brought 
all the peaceful benefits of the atom at the 
the soonest possible moment, but there is a 
vitally compelling necessity to do so in this. 
era of deadly competition for survival be- 
tween us, the inheritors and beneficiaries 
of Western civilization, and those behind 
the Iron Curtain to whom freedom, liberty, 
and justice are evils to be ruthlessly exter- 
minated. 

Thus it ts that many of our programs, 
much of our public , and an 
ovérriding consideration in our approach to 


peaceful atomic energy application, stems 








from this basic, though regrettable fact of 
international life. These positive and peace- 
ful applications of nuclear force are as fun- 
damental to ultimate victory as is the effec- 
tive capability to use that power in weapons 
configurations if should ever the need arise. 

My mention of the committee meeting 
almost half its time in executive session is 
ample indication that defensive weaponry 
and international relations deserves a major 
position in the list of complications con- 
fronting the political scientist dealing with 
nuclear science. 

What precise part the Joint Committee 
plays in the weapons program neither can— 
nor should—be discussed outside its con- 
stantly guarded committee room. It is suf- 
fice to say that not only is the membership 
currently and fully informed of all develop- 
ments—technical, tactical and strategical 
—but it also exercises a considerably in- 
ventive leadership as regards them. 

There is full appreciation that without the 
added power of nuclear weapons capability 
the free world cannot match the Communist 
bloc’s overwhelming manpower superiority 
in the use of conventional weapons. 

It was upon this premise that the com- 
mittee took the leadership in suggesting— 
and assumed the burden of obtaining public 
concurrence—to the recent exchange of in- 
formation with NATO allies which will allow 
them effectively to use nuclear weapons sup- 
plied by the United States if hostilities 
should break out. Yet, which does not afford 
the nonnucular power technical informa- 
tion which might permit them to join the 
Nuclear Club. 

At the same time ,the committee has exer- 
cised its influence with respect to test-ban 
negotiations, and related disarmament nego- 
tiations, so that within the requirements for 
sufficient strength to resist either nuclear or 
conventional blackmail by the U.S.S.R., this 
Nation cannot only follow, but as well 
proudly-lead in the effort to relax world 
tensions. 

In conclusion let me say this: I have dwelt 
long upon the political scientist’s place and 
responsibilities in this modern age of unique 
opportunity and unique danger. I have done 
so simply because I lack the technical back- 
ground to discuss with you, the physical 
scientist, your own work, on your own terms, 
in your own 1 . Your work—the 
physical scientist’s work—is that which is 
true and basic to mankind throughout the 
ages past and the ages to come. 

My work—the political scientist’s—is more 
transitory in effect, and as a consequence 
less meaningful to mankind. 

I salute you for your accomplishments— 
I thank you for your dedication. 





The Versatility of Jennings Randolph 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, last 
summer I had the privilege and pleasure 
of visiting the great State of West Vir- 
ginia as the guest of our distinguished 
colleague, JENNINGS RANDOLPH. I en- 
joyed a weekend there with him among 
his constitutents, and had the privilege 
of addressing a great gathering of Demo- 
crats at a Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner. 

I was impressed by the high esteem 
in which our colleague is held among his 
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people. At the time I was in West Vir- 
ginia I met the editor of the Fairmont 
Times, a distinguished gentleman’ who 
obviously also held a high opinion of our 
colleague. I note in the January 11 is- 
sue of the Fairmont Times an editorial 
paying tribute to our colleague’s quali- 
ties as a public servant. I think it is 
appropriate, in this year when he will be 
seeking reelection, that there be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
this editorial, and I make that request. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE VERSATILITY OF JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


In many years of public service and in 
private business close to the seat of the 
National Government, U.S. Senator JEen- 
NINGS RANDOLPH has made himself a man 
well informed in a wide variety of fields. 
His ability has long been well known, but 
his range of interests struck us in two 
speeches he made in Fairmont within a 
period of 3 days. 

Appearing at a luncheon to launch a new 
television station in central West Virginia, 
RANDOLPH, although a member of the com- 
pany’s board of directors, did hot devote 
himself to platitudinous best wishes. He 
gave a thoughtful analysis of television's 
responsibility to the viewing public. 

Had more people in high places accepted 
the responsibility of which Senator Ran- 
DOLPH spoke, the chances are the entire 
industry would not have found itself in its 
present plight, with public confidence 
shaken by revelations of payola, rigged 
quizzes and the like. 

Then, to a different audience, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Senator spoke on the 
theme of communism. He warned that the 
United States is still the prime target for 
Soviet espionage and suggested some prin- 
ciples for combating the menace. 

It is knowledge such as the senior Sen- 
ator has exemplified in these two instances 
that, among many other reasons, has 
prompted widespread support for his can- 
didacy for a full 6-year term. The Clarks- 
burg Exponent heralded his announcement 
with the statement that West Virginia needs 
the services of the distinguished resident 
of Elkins. 

The exponent goes on to say: “As he did 
when he was a Member of the House of 
Representatives, JEN GS RANDOLPH as & 
US. Senator has demonstrated his interest 
in affairs of Government with particular 
emphasis on matters of Government which 
affect West Virginia. His efforts for better- 
ment of West Virginia have been reported 
regularly in the public press and his work 
in this respect has been influential in help- 
ing the State’s economy. 

“JENNINGS RANDOLPH understands West 
Virginia’s unique problems as do few people 
on the Washington scene. He has visited 
the various parts of the State so often that 
he is at home wherever he goes, and he has 
@ corresponding understanding of the prob- 
lems of each particular area. 

“Senator RANDOLPH is one of the Nation’s 
best orators and on numerous occasions since 
he entered the chambers of the U.S. Senate 
he has argued for the needs of West Vir- 
ginia. 

“We feel confident that JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH will receive the Democratic nomina- 
tion and that he will be reelected by an over- 
whelming majority of the votes cast. West 
Virginians know that he has represented 
them faithfully in Washington atid that he 
will battle diligently for their best interests. 
The State’s need for JENNINGS RANDOLPH as 
one of our U.S. Senators is far greater than 
Senator RaNDOLPH’s need for the job, and we 
feel that the Mountain State residents wil 
vote accordingly.” ; 
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Happy 93d Birthday to You, Dr. 
Townsend 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C.\ OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 — 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
Wednesday, January 13, marks the 93d 
birthday of Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 
the father of the Townsend plan for re- 
tirement pensions for our senior citizens. 

It has been my privilege to know and 
work with this great American over the 
past 25 years. These years, Mr. Speaker, 
have found him working tirelessly and 
courageously for justice for our elderly 
people. Many congressional leaders over 
the years have attributed to Dr. Town- 
send substantial credit for the Federal 
recognition through congressional action 
of the principle of social security for the ~ 
American people. Knowing of his great 
contribution to the action and work 
necessary to arouse the people in sup- 
port of any proposal in the general wel- 
fare, I can personally testify that this 
contribution of his has been even more 
than substantial. The elderly citizens 
of America owe Dr. Townsend a debt 
that can never be repaid. 

It is only rarely that a man crusades 
as he has crusaded for a cause in the 
interests of people without hope of per- 
sonal gain for himself or family. Dr. 
‘Townsend has been this type of a cham- 
pion. He conceived of the idea that the 
great resources of America could and 
would support a social dividend for the 
retirement income of all of our citizens. 
He believed that this income, since it 
would be immediately and fully expended 
by its recipients, would serve as the con- 
tinuing stimulus which our economy 
needs to employ our full resources, both 
human and material. In part, his idea 
has been proved during the recent reces- 
sion. Many economists have stated that 
the built-in stabilizer of social security 
payments made a great contribution to 
the stability of personal income, thereby 
acting as a cushion for the decline in our 
economy, during 1957-58. Certainly, 
more stabilization through the larger 
pension payments of the Townsend plan 
would have been even more effective. 

Having been one of the 97 Members 
of Congress who voted for consideration. 
of the Townsend plan in the 76th Con- 
gress, I feel that Dr. Townsend has been 
justified in every way in making the ef- 
forts which he has made and in the ob- 
servations which his organization has 
made available over the years to the 
citizens of the Nation, as well as the 
Congress of the United States. 

Sincerity, strength of one’s convic- 
tions, sympathy for one’s fellow beings 
and dedication to a basic cause in the in- 
terests of the American people, together 
with devoted and unwavering action to 
reach the objective, symbolize the cru- 
sading stature of a man. 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend measures up 
to these specifications and far beyond in 
my estimation. I have been and am 
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proud to have been closely associated 
with him and his work. On his 93d 
birthday, I extend my warmest personal 
regards and rededicate myself to his 
goal. 

Happy 93d birthday to you, Dr. Town- 
send, and may there be enough years left 
for you to see the realization of your 
dream; namely, justice for all of our 
senior citizens. 





Edwin F. Chinlund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
to the attention of the Senate the pass- 
ing of Edwin F. Chinlund, a distin- 
guished businesman, lay religious leader 
and civic leader in New York. We must 
take note of so useful a life as a model 
to every citizen. He is honored espe- 
cially in New York for his perceptive 
leadership in the modernization of our 
courts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of January 12, 
1960, regarding his passing. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Epwin F. CHINLUND Dead, Macy’s FINANCE 
CHAIRMAN 

Edwin F. Chinlund, 69,. chairman of the 
finance committee of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
died yesterday in his home at 45 Gramercy 
Park. 

Mr. Chinlund retired im 1956 as vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Macy’s. Since 1942, 
he had headed up the nonmerchandising ac- 
tivities of the company. These included ac- 
quisitions, leases, new ventures, mergers 
and financial matters. He played a key role 
in Macy’s postwar expansion program, in- 
cluding the development of shopping 
centers. 

In 1939, he became president of Postal 
Telegraph when the company came out of 
receivership. He was mainly instrumental 
in bringing about the merger of Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph in 1942. 

HEADED GOURT GROUP 

Mr. Chinlund was chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Modern Courts, which worked 
for the passage by the 1969 legislature of a 
constitutional amendment providing for a 
reorganization of the State courts. This 
must be passed again by the 1961 legislature 
and voted on in the election of 1961. 

Born in Chicago, Mr. Chiniund began his 
career as a certified public accountant. He 
was @ partner of Arthur Anderson & Co. in 
1925 when he left to become controller and 
later vice president of International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corp, In 1987, he re- 
turned to partnership im Arthur Anderson 
& Co. but left again to become president 
of Postal Telegraph. 

Mr. Chinlund was a member of the board 
of directors of the General Public Utilities 
Corp., General Telephone & Electronics Corp., 
Scandinavian Airlines System, and Western 
Union. 

He was a member of the boards of direc- 
tors of the Foreign Policy Association, the 
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Gramercy Park Association, the Jackson 
Laboratories Association, the Public Health 
Research Institute, the National Urban 
League, the Hudson Guild Settlement House, 
and Roosevelt Hospital. 


IN RETAIL GROUP 


He was a member of the New York State 
Retail Merchants Association, the Citizens 
Budget Commission, the American Institute 
of Accountants, and the Controllers Insii- 
tute. He was a member of the Century As- 
sociation, the Union League Club, and the 
Blind Brook Country Club. \ 

For the last 28 years, Mr. Chinlund had 
maintained a summer home on Martha's 
Vineyard. He was a member and former 
commodore of the Vineyard Haven Yacht 
Club. Last summer, he organized the 
Martha’s Vineyard Boat Line Committee, 
which had as its objective the bringing of 
adequate and low-cost steamship service to 
the island. 

Last month, Mr..Chinlund was honored 
by King Gustav Adolf VI of Sweden, who 
designated him as a Knight of the Royal 
Order of Vasa for his contributions as a di- 
rector of the Scandinavian Airlines System. 


AIDED GRAHAM CRUSADE 


During the Billy Graham crusade in New 
York in 1957, he was treasurer and a mem- 
ber of the evecutive committee. He was 
a member of the Middle Collegiate Church 
and a member of the board of directors of 
the Protestant Council of the city of New 
York. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Helen Chin- 
lund; four sons, Edwin C., Harold C., 
Thomas J., and Stephen J. Chinlund; a 
daughter, Mrs. Arnold K. Brown, Jr.; three 
brothers, Dr. Emil, Theodore, and Victor 
Chinlund, and four sisters, the Misses Mil- 
dred, Anna, and Ruth Chinlund, and Mrs. 
Ellen Sanblom. 

A funeral service will be held at 10 a.m. 
tomorrow in Grace Church, Broadway and 
10th Street. 





TV and Honest Advertising, Testimony 
of Mr. Philip Cortney Before Federal 


Communications Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1960, Mr. Philip Cortney, presi- 
dent of Coty; Inc., New York, N.Y., ap- 
peared before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and testified about the 
need for honesty in TV broadcasting and 
advertising. During the course of his 
statements, Mr. Cortney made reference 
to the fact that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is undertaking, lately, a num- 
ber of cases in which it is charged that 
some persons involved in the TV and 
radio scandals are engaged in false and 
misleading advertising. However, 
pointed out that according to the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
there is a difference of opinion on the 
staff level of the Commission as to the 
Federal Trade Commission’s jurisdiction 
of sponsored TV shows if the show. was 
deceptive but the commercial was not. 
In that connection, he called atiention 
to the fact that the same agency, whose 
duty it is to fight unfair competition, is 
accusing record manufacturers of giv- 


he’ 
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ing illegal payolas to radio diskjockeys, 
but is not proceeding against other par- 
ties to the same transactions. In other 
words, in these agreements and other 
actions resulting in illegal payolas, the 
Federal Trade Commission has seen fit 
to proceed against only some of the per- 
sons who have entered into the payola 
agreements and transactions. These 
partial proceedings have been under- 
taken despite the fact that the Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission has 
acknowledged that: 

These payoffs are unfair methods of compe- 
tition forbidden by the FTC Act because they 
have the capacity to suppress competition 
and to divert trade unfairly from respond- 
ents’ competitors. 


Mr. Cortney. appropriately has in- 
quired why the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has proceeded against only the rec- 
ord manufacturers and failed to include 
in the same proceedings other parties in 
agreement with the record manufactur- 
ers in the making of illegal payolas. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the importance 
and timeliness of this subject, I wish to 
extend and revise my remarks by includ- 
ing in the Recorp at this point the testi- 
mony he presented to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, January 7, 
1960. 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP CORTNEY, PRESIDENT, 
Cory, Inc., Berore THE FepERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION 
I greatly appreciate the opportunity to 

appear before you in these hearings on the 

question of how we can best guarantee that 
radio and television will fuifill its vital re- 
sponsibility to the American people. 

The television quiz scandal may prove to 
have been a blessing in disguise, if it should 
lead to a real change in the television indus- 
try. It would be unforgivable if the occa- 
sion to give the right answers to some of its 
fundamental problems were lost. Television 
is the most powerful medium of mass com-~- 
munication and of extreme importance to 
our Nation. 

The impact of television on our Nation is 
so considerable that it can influence our 
morals, our thinking, and our culture for 
good or for bad. It is up to us to make cer- 
tain that this greatest medium of communi- 
cation is made to serve the public interest. 

It is being asserted that we get our tele- 
vision broadcasts free. Is this true? I 
doubt that we obtain anything in this world 
without paying a price for it. Who is pay- 
ing the billions of dollars of advertising to 
the TV stations if not the American public? 
The degrading of our taste, the corruption of 
our morals, the juvenile delinquency to 
which many of the TV programs make such 
an outstanding contribution are too high a 
price to pay for the so-called free television, 
In a recent remarkable speech on the sub- 
ject “What More Is Left To Accomplish?” 
Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of RCA, 
stressed the point that the only valid 
achievement of science and education is its 
effect on the individual human being. He 
warned us that we run the danger of con- 
fusing democracy with mediocrity, and that 
we may grow softer, more pleasure-loving, 
content to squander our increasing leisure 
on the trivial if not on the harmful. Gen- 
eral Sarnoff admonishes us to embrace heroic 
goals and dedications and to accept the hard 
disciplines of the good life. We better heed 
his advice if we wish to respond success- 
fully to the material and ideological chal~ 
lenges surging from the East and the Far 
East. Because of its terriffic impact, TV wil! 
have a considerable influence, for good or 
bad, on the kind of men we are bringing 
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up to defend our moral values, our heritage, 
and our way of life. 

Let me now tackle the fundamental prob- 
lems of TV as I see them. 

(1) The TV stations obtain operating li- 
censes on the condition that they defend 
the “public interest.” However, as far as I 
know, the words “public interest” in this 
context are not clearly defined. As long as 
advertising remains the only source of in- 
come of the TV stations, we cannot leave 
it to them to interpret the meaning of the 
words “public interest.” Some definite 
guidepost would seem to me essential. 

(2) The second question or problem is: 
“What are our people entitled to expect from 
its radio and television systems?’’ What is 
the public interest in this respect? It ap- 
pears that television considers entertain- 
ment, or what goes for entertainment, as 
its main duty and purpose. Worse yet, un- 
der the guise of entertainment, TV is 
glamorizing violence, corrupting our young- 
sters through an abundant diet of sadism 
and crime, and is degrading the public taste. 

Do our people really need so much enter- 
tainment or so-called entertainment as it 
is being made available by TV stations nowa- 
days? Is quality not sacrificed to quantity, 
or rather to trivialties and many variations 
on the same few themes, often deplorable? 

Would this national resource called TV not 
be put to better use on providing programs of 
information, documentaries, education, 
good art and civilized entertainment? 
Would this kind of programing.not serve 
better the public interest? President Eisen- 
hower recently remarked at Gettysburg that 
people in democracies must develop under- 
standing of basic issues. Indeed, a democ- 
Tracy raeans a choice, and choice presumes 
education if we are to act as enlightened 
citizens and rise above our own selfish short- 
term interests, so that free government may 
survive in our country. TV could make a 
great and valuable contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the basic issues and toward 
the goal of making our people act as en- 
lightened citizens. 

Entertainment is a legitimate part of life 
to relieve us, from time to time, from the 
pressures of reality and from thinking. But 
let me ask again whether we need as much 
so-called entertainment as is being fed to 
us and particularly so much cheap enter- 
tainment, which is debasing our taste. De- 
fenders of “freedom of taste” contend that 
we should give people what they want. First 
of all, how. do we know what the people 
really want? Desires are created and then 
satisfied, and this process is spoken of as if 
it actually gave the viewer a choice. Those 
responsible for the programing of television 
would do well, and it is their duty, to find a 
way for the public to express its inward 
wants. But even if we assume that the TV 
industry is right in its opinion that the taste 
of great masses is a low one, is it not their 
duty, is it not in the public interest that they 
utilize a great deal of the TV time and effort 
to elevate the public taste? If we are to be 
guided only by what the people want, or 
presumed to want, we may have to feed many 
youngsters and adults with pornographic or 
obscene programs. Would such programs 
have a worse influence on our people than the 
constant exhibition on TV of violence, 
sadism and crime? J 

We should keep constantly in mind, when 
discussing these problems, the unique power 
of TV, not comparable to any other medium, 
and as is the case with any exessive power, its 
capacity for corruption. 

The public interest clearly requires that 
we make TV an influence for a good society 
and not an evilone. At this point some peo- 
ple may wonder whether I am advocating 
control of the programing by the Federal 
Communications Commission, or blasphemy, 
even censorship. I share the opinion that 
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the FCC has the power and the duty to make 
certain that the public interest is protected 
in the way the television facilities are used. 
As to censorship, I am opposed to Govern- 
ment censorship. But Mr. John Crosby is 
right in maintaining there is now complete 
censorship of the airways by the advertisers. 
The truth is that television is dominated and 
controlled by a handful of advertisers with 
the largest advertising budgets... So long as 
the advertisers have direct control over the 
programs it is not easy to scare the people 
with the danger of censorship. 

(3) This brings me to the core of one of 
the TV problems. The only source of income 
for the TV stations is advertising. Broad- 
casting is a business dedicated to acquire the 
largest mass audience in order to sell profit- 
able advertising to the sponsors. For all 
practical purposes television is operated pri- 
marily for private profit. As Mr. Walter 
Lippmann so aptly said, television has be- 
come the servant, the prostitute of merchan- 
dising. Worse yet, the major networks have 
surrendered the control of their facilities to 
substantial advertisers whose main criterion 
for presenting a program is what is supposed 
to be most popular. This situation leads to 
programs of low taste or to fraud in the case 
of advertisers whose acquantance with the 
moral law is very remote. 

I admire Dr. Stanton’s statement to the 
effect that his network will accept the en- 
tire responsibility for both eontent and qual- 
ity of the programs. Until the TV scandal 
we were living in a kind of irresponsible 
world. A shocking fraud was perpetrated on 
the American people, huge dishonest profits 
were made by means of what District At- 
torney Hogan called a fraud, and yet our 
Government seemed unable to call anybody 
to account. We punish a hungry man who 
may be tempted to steal a loaf of bread, and 
we seem helpless against people who make 
big money by fraud and deceit. This is a 
perfectly unjust and intolerable situation, 
because cynicism breeds cynicism and dis- 
honesty breeds dishonesty. 

It seems to me that the position taken 
by Dr. Stanton is a very sound one. The 
licenses are granted to the stations which 
accept the unqualified responsibility to- de- 
fend the public interest. This responsibil- 
ity cannot be delegated to anyone. Hence 
it is up to them to control the programs 
and to bear the entire responsibility for 
both content and quality of the programs. 

My recommendation, therefore, is that the 
advertisers should take their hands off TV 
programs. Businessmen who buy advertis- 
ing in newspapers and magazines exercise 
no control over the editorial and entertain- 
ment sections of those media. Let's adopt 
this same practice for radio and television 
and let the networks and stations be re- 
sponsible for entertainment and editorial 
content. The businessmen should limit 
themselves to honestly selling their prod- 
ucts and services. I would urgently rec- 
ommend that the Federal Communications 
Commission consider the advisability of an 
amendment to the Communications Act of 
1934 which would specifically make it illegal 
and punishable by law for any advertiser 
to exercise control over programs. 

The aforementioned statement by Dr. 
Stanton and a similar one made by Mr. Kint- 
ner, president of NBC, should reassure us 
that the networks will endeavor to improve 
both the quality and the contents of their 
programs. Yet, I can’t help feeling that if 
they were to do all that is expected of them 
in defense of public interest,-they would 
find themselves in conflict with their eco- 
nomic interests_ which require mass aud- 
iences for the advertisers. 

Therefore, I also propose that the follow- 
ing suggestions made by various persons 
should be given careful consideration as 
means of defending the public interest: 
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(a) The.creation of a National Advisory 
Board on Radio arid Television. The main 
purpose of such a board will be to examine 
whether the industry is adequately serving 
the public interest, and to issue recommen- 
dations or reports whenever they think these 
to be necessary. 

(b) Pay-TV network. It is worth trying. 

(c) I am also in favor of a TV network 
which should be operated for public service 
and not for profit. Such a network would 
have to be subsidized and endowed. In its 
program of information, education and en-~- 
tertainment it should be concerned with 
quality and good taste and not with making 
profits. 

Only by constant vigilance and experi- 
mentation shall we find the right answer to 
the basic question on how to utilize the 
broadcasting resource for the good of the 
Nation. 

(4) Another broadcasting problem is the 
honesty of advertising. Too many advertise- 
ments make exagerrated or even false 
claims. Too many commercials are in poor 
taste, when they are not an offense to both 
taste and intelligence. It is up to the sta- 
tions and networks to watch the quality of 
their commercials, as they should do on the 
quality of the programs. It is up to the 
Federal Trade Commission and to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to fight 
deceit and fraud in advertising. 

District Attorney Hogan called the rigged 
TV quizzes a form of fraud which indeed 
they were. Yet the FTC took the position 
that they were helpless against this form of 
fraud. A strange situation indeed. Ap- 
parently the Government is able to fight 
smallk deceit but not a big fraud. 

Mr. Kintner, Chairman of the FTC, has in- 
dicated that there was a difference of 
opinion on the staff level of the Commis- 
sion as to the Federal Trade Commission’s 
jurisdiction over sponsored shows if the 
show was deceptive but the commercial was 
not. Yet the same agency, whose duty is 
to fight unfair competition, in accusing rec- 
ord manufacturers of giving illegal payolas 
to radio diskjockeys, made the following 
statement: “These payoffs are unfair 
methods of competition forbidden by the 
FTC Act because they have the capacity to 
suppress competition and to divert trade 
unfairly from respondents’ competitors.” 
But, Gentlemen of the Commission, isn’t 
this comment equally applicable to TV and 
the rigged TV quiz shows? 

I was therefore happy when your 
Chairman recently stated that governmental 
power to control deception would be broad- 
ened and that a new law could be written 
to declare that the buyer of the product 
advertised has been cheated by such things 
as rigged shows even if the advertising itself 
was not deceptive. However, I respectfully 
submit that a real offense in the case of the 
rigged TV quiz shows was unfair competition, 
and I was interested to read in the report 
to Attorney General Rogers that the Fed- 
eral Communications and Trade Commis- 
sions appear to have authority adequate 
under existing law to eradicate most, if not 
all, of the deeeptive and corrupt practices 
in broadcasting which have been disclosed. 


(5) I wish to draw attention to one nore 
problem, created by TV, which has so far 
been ignored or neglected. I am referring 
to TV as an instrument of monopoly or re- 
straint of competition. There is no doubt 
that vigorous competition is a matter of 
public interest. Let me make clear at the 
outset that I am not against bigness in 
business. I only wish to draw your. atten- 
tion to the tremendous power of TV in 
affecting the sale of merchandise. The use 
of TV has become a “must” in mass- 
merchandising. But not only is TV ex- 
tremely costly but the best hours of TV, 
which enjoy the largest audience, are 
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naturally preempted by those able to spend 
the greatest amount of money on advertis- 
ing. The air channels which constitute a 
network are scarce and therefore the num- 
ber of good hours for advertising very 
limited. The competitive situation and 
capabilities of the smali advertisers were 
much more favorable before the era of TV. 

I don’t know the remedy to this situation 
created by TV. My only hope is that the 
Government will face the issue squarely and 
not dodge it. I regret to state that at times 
some of our Government agencies show a 
zealousness completely in disproportion with 
the importance of the infringement of a 
particular law. Yet, to cite just one ex- 
ample, there is, and the Government knows 
about it, a real monopoly for the use of 
nail polish in the beauty shops of America, 
and the authorities seem helpless to put 
an end to it. Why this should be the case 
is not very clear to me. 

Attorney General Rogers stated in his re- 
port that the spectacle of corruption in the 
broadcast industry presents a larger issue 
which is beyond the area of legislation or 
law enforcement. Indeed I doubt that 
honesty and morality can be obtained by 
legislation. The fundamental remedy is in 
our homes, schools and churches. 

However, a caveat to my fellow business- 
men seems to me appropriate. Business is 
central in our society. Precisely because 
business is central in our society, the busi- 
nessman have a great role to play as active 

jans of the free market economy 
which is being challenged today as never 
before. Money gives them power, which im- 
plies a great sense of responsibility, because 
money without morality and honesty can 
corrupt. The businessmen should have the 
good sense and character to face their re- 
sponsibilities toward society; otherwise it 
will disintegrate and free enterprise will 
perish. The right answers to the TV prob- 
lem depends as much on them as they de- 
pend on the Government and the public at 
large. This is why I am pleased that I was 
invited to appear at these hearings to 
express the views of at least one business- 
man and advertiser. 
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or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, this is in 
the nature of a plea that American pub- 
lic figures be aware. of the impact of 
their statements upon our friends and 
allies abroad. 

Last month, the United Daily News of 
Taipei, Formosa, carried an editorial 
commenting on Mr. Adlai Stevenson’s 
recent article in the magazine Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. Stevenson suggested recog- 
nition of Red China, if the Reds grant 
certain concessions. 

These suggestions have shocked the 
people of the Republic of China, and the 
newspaper asks whether his utterance 
is a reflection of his personal opinion or 
that of the American Democratic Party. 
I think Mr. Stevenson owes the people 
in free China at least that much 
expFanation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the text of the 
editorial. 
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To clarify my own position in this 
matter of recognition of Red China, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
which I wrote recently and which ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Bulletin and 
other newspapers,-be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: - 


A COMMENT ON STEVENSON’s RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS CONCERNING U.S. PoLicy TOWARD THE 
Far East 


Mr. Adlai Stevenson, leader of the Amer- 
ican Democratic Party, recently published an 
article in Foreign Affairs, a quarterly maga- 
zine, dealing with the current American 
foreign policy. In this article, the two-time 
U.S. Democratic Presidential candidate, aside 
from making an overall review of the pres- 
ent American foreign policy, advanced some 
absurd recommendations concerning Amer- 
ican policy to be pursued in the Far East. 

Mr. Stevenson said: “World peace appears 
an unattainable goal as long as Communist 
China is barred from international society.” 
“It is clear that no general control of dis- 
armament has any value unless it includes 
Communist China, and it is difficult to see 
how Red China can accept international 
control when it is not formally a member of 
international society.” He further sug- 
gested: “The West, through Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev, explore the possibility 
of peace fm the area threatened by Red 
China through a broad settlement of is- 
sues—including Formosa—by negotiation, 
not by force.” As to how this goal can be 
reached, he suggested that both sides make 
concessions. The concessions he expected 
the Chinese Communist regime to make in- 
clude the following: (1) Accept the inter- 
national disarmament control; (2) end the 
threat of force against Formosa and infiltra- 
tion and subversion in southeast Asia; (3) 
accept a peaceful settlement on border con- 
troversy with India; (4) agree to a free 
election under UN supervision in Korea; and 
(5) agree to a plebiscite held under UN 
supervision for the inhabitants of Formosa 
to determine their own destiny. In ex- 
change for these Communist. concessions, he 


suggested that the West: (1) End American, 


embargo on Red China’s admission to the 
United States (not to confused with diplo- 
matic recognition); (2) persuade the Chinese 
Nationalist Government to evacuate from 
Quemoy and Matsu; and (3) include Korea 
and Japan in the atom-free zone and area of 
controlled disarmament. In other words, 
Mr. Stevenson’s recommendations imply a 
sacrifice of Quemoy and Matsu, of the gov- 
ernment of Free China in Taiwan and of 
our right of representation in the United 
Nations as a means of inducing the Peiping 
Communist regime to give up its expansion 
policy and achieving an over-all settlement 
in the Far East. 

Back in September of 1952 when Mr. 
Stevenson first took part in the American 
Presidential election, he proposed in a 
speech he made in the State of Oregon 
that, upon cessation of the Korean war, 


the United States accord diplomatic rec-., 
ognition to Red China. In another speech - 


he made in a Democratic Party meet- 
ing held in Chicago on September 16, 1953 
upon his return from a global tour, he said: 
“If we are to negotiate with Communists, 
we must have sincerity.” Since then, we 
have not heard Mr. Stevenson utter any 
strong opinion in regard to China. We pre- 
sumed that he, after he had been twice de- 
feated in the American Presidential election, 
must have realized the true desire and wish 
of the American people, and that he there- 
fore refrained from making any further 
utterance on the China problem. The fact 
that he made the above-mentioned recom- 
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mendations in a recent speech shows that 
he still adheres to his appeasement policy 
toward the Communists. It also shows his 
lack of farsightedness and personal prej- 
udice toward China. His recommendations 
are even worse than the contents of the 
much-critcized Conlon Report recently pub- 
lished by U.S. 

We do not wish to evince our disrespect 
toward a prominent party leader of our most 
close ally nor shall we criticize him with 
stinging words. Nevertheless, we do regret 
that Mr. Stevenson as a leading figure in 
American politics should have advanced 
such absurd recommendations of policy 
toward a nation to which his own country is 
allied by a mutual defense treaty. Whether 
his utterance is a reflection of his personal 
opinion or that of the American Democratic 
Party as a whole, we solemnly say that such 
opinion is erroneous, unrealistic, and im- 
practicable. 


Senators DesaTe Foreicn Po.icy—Scorr 
Supports STAND ON CHINA 


(By Senator Hucm Scorr, Republican, 
Pennsylvania) 

The foreign policy of the United States is 
a continuing ae Its ~encatage ee 
tive—and it may seem strange that 
needs saying—is to protect and further = 
best interests of the United States. 

The vast body of Americans and most 
leaders of both political parties have sup- 
ported the basic objectives of American for- 
oon, peliey se See eae aes See 
President Eisenhower over the past 7 

But our foreign policy has its critics and . 
they come bubbling to the surface most 
vigorously during election years when some 
candidates are forced to reach far out into 
left field in order to create issues. 

Since we have very important elections 
scheduled for November of 1960, all citizens 
would be well advised to observe carefully 
criticisms which do arise on foreign policy 
and judge the statements accordingly. 

I remember when I was running for elec- 
tion to the U.S. Senate last year I had to 
defend some administration policies which 
by now are generally accepted as being the 
wisest that could have been followed at the 
time. “The island of Quemoy is threatened 
but the issue transcends the value of one 
island off the China coast,” I said in one 
Pennsylvania address, “The issue is whether 
the Reds will be able to shoot their way into 
all of Asia. The Communists understand - 
strength and we are showing that in the 
Formosa Straits.” 

Those who, a year ago, urged that we 
yield the tiny island of Quemoy to the Red 
Chinese because it was a “liability” are very 
silent today. Our policy of meeting force 
with force sobered up the trigger-happy | 
Communists. 


Instead they turned their guns and sab- 
oteurs on countries like Tibet, Laos, and 
India where opposition was not so certain 
nor so dangerous to the Communist aims. 


The Red China issue is coming up again, 
but in a different form. 

Some people are urging our Government 
to grant diplomatic recognition to Red 
China (which we have not. done since. that 
regime came into power after a bloody revo-~ 
lution in 1949), and to agree to admit that 
country into the United Nations. (The Re- 
public of China on Formosa, not the Red. 
regime, is a U.N. member.) 

These people maintain that recognition of 
the Red regime in China would tend to bring 
it into the “family of nations,” that this 
would exert some control over the Reds’ 
actions, that evidence of good will on Ameri- 
ca’s part would tend to e good will 
on the part of the Reds, that the Russians 
would begin to “come around” and why_not 
the Red Chinese? 








All of these arguments are false and I am 
strongly opposed either to admitting Red 
China into the U.N. or to granting them 
diplomatic recognition. 

Red China is still at war with the United 
Nations. It still has not yet accounted for 
some American prisoners. In addition to 
barbarism against its own people, it has been 
guilty of grossly immoral international ac- 
tions. If we did swallow our moral and 
ethical principles and grant recognition to 
the Red Chinese, what would we be accom- 
plishing? 

We would enhance their prestige. We 
would be delivering a body blow to the Re- 
public of China on Formosa. We wouid 
-shake the confidence of those independent 
nations in Asia which still have the courage 
to resist the Communists. 

When Great Britain recognized the Red 
Chinese regime, this did not stop the Com- 
munists from confiscating immense British 
investments. And India, which has been 
scrupulously neutral in the East-West dis- 
putes, has for its good intentions only a 
growing border conflict and dead Indian 
soldiers. 

GREATEST THREAT TO PEACE 


The Red Chinese regime today is. in no 
mood for negotiation. It wants conquest. 

This regime, because of its expansionist 
aims and fanatical policies, constitutes prob- 
ably the greatest single threat to peace in 
the world today. 

When the leaders of a nation—any na- 
tion—act like civilized human beings our 
Government is ready to cooperate. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said repeatedly that he 
is willing to go anywhere at any time—if by 
so doing he could promote the cause of 
peace. 

In the past several months we have seen 
considerable evidence of that policy. When 
Mr. Khrushchev indicated that he wanted to 
talk over some problems which are causing 
international tensions, the President imme- 
diately invited the Russian Premier to visit 
the United States. 

General Eisenhower now plans to visit 
Russia himself in the near future. But we 


need real evidence of good intentions and. 


the Red Chinese leaders have only to indi- 
cate their sincere desire to negotiate and 
they will not have to look far to find our 
representatives. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


We must understand that just as there is 
continuity to American foreign policy, so is 
there continuity to international problems. 

The “cold war’’ with which we have lived 
for some 14 years will probably continue in 
one form or another for many years more. 

This is not a pleasant thought. It is like 
being told by a doctor that we have chronic 
bronchitis. 

We could disregard the condition or we 
could seek fast cure-alls. Either course of 
action would be foolhardy and might kill 
us. 
Or we could learn to live with the condi- 
tion and put our minds and energies to work 
in an all-out effort to solve the problem 
over whatever period of time it might take. 
This is the philosophy of the Eisenhower 
administration and I subscribe to it. 

When we examine the record of President 
Eisenhower's two terms of office—which 
American voters will be doing~ intensively 
during the coming year—we must list his 
success in preserving world peace and jus- 
tice as perhaps the greatest accomplishment 
of his years as President. 

General Eisenhower extricated this Na- 
tion from the Korean war, kept us at peace 
while not yielding at any point to interna- 
tional communism, and now has brought 
the world closer to a realistic settlement of 
major international issues than it has been 
at any time since World War II. 
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Address by Hon. John W..McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, Before the AFL-CIO 
Legislative Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. DENT.. Mr. Speaker, this House 
of Representatives has been biessed by 
having many good and great Members. 

The mark of a great public servant is 
the ability to be able not alone to think 
and act in the public interest but even 
more so to be able to so express himself 
that little doubt.is left as to his position 
on any public subject or under any given 
circumstance. 

Recently I was privileged to be in at- 
tendance at a meeting where the great 
bulk of American labor was represented. 

Many speakers graced the speakers’ 
list and all of them were capable, able, 
and articulate. However, it remained 
for a Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives to make the greatest contribu- 
tion in oratory, in facts, in logic, and 
finally in sound commonsense. 

I speak of our esteemed, able, and 
forthright majority floor leader, the 
Honorable JonN McCormack, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts. 

His speech is so full of the kind of 
advice and information so badly needed 
in today’s confused atmosphere of poli- 
tics, labor, and the people’s problems 
that, under the unanimous consent of 
the House, I include it in the REcorp in 
order that all the Members can have 
the same privilege granted to all of us 
who heard Mr. McCormack deliver it at 
the conference held at the Willard Hotel, 
this city, January 11, 1960: 

Appress BY Hon. JoHN McCormack, DremMo- 
CRAT, OF MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE AFL— 
CIO LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE, WILLARD 
Hore., WasHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 11, 1960 
President Meany, my fellow Americans and 

outstanding leaders of labor from the various 

sections of the country, ladies and gentlemen 
and friends. I have a great admiration for 

Congressman Forp and he and I are personal 

friends, so that any remarks that I maxe, of 

course, have no direct application to him, 
particularly on the level of friendships. I just 
want to make a few observations before 
making some brief remarks about his speech 
of admonitions to labor and his very fine 
general platitudes about rededicating our- 
selves—everyone here is a dedicated Amer- 
ican—and also about the modern Republican 

philosophy of government. If any exists, I 

fail to see it. 

I do not feel strange in this gathering 
because I come from a working district and 
a working family. I think the philosophy of 
government and practical operations that 
you entertain and I entertain are the same. 
I think an examination of my voting record 
would show that fact. My voting record is 
the result of my own thoughts and consid- 
erations about our Government in practical 
operation. For years, I stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
agreeing with him and his philosophy of 
government and also a great former President 
Harry S. Truman. 

Broadly speaking my philosophy of govern- 
ment is to strengthen the family life of 
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America. I think that’s the dedicated duty 
of a legislator and I did that as a member of 
the Massachusetts Legislature and in my 31 
years as a Member of Congress. The very 
strength of any government or any society is 
based upon these little units called the fam- 
ily life. Your family, my family, the other 
person’s family, and the strength or weak- 
ness of a goyernment is dependent upon the 


~ strength or weakness of family life, those 


little units that collectively make up the very 
broad foundations of any government and in 
our case of American government and Amer- 
ican society. 

I can go back to when I first came here, 
when 5 cents an hour was paid to human 
beings in wages in certain sections of the 
country. I can go back to the dramatic fight 
of minimum wage, when we tried to get a 
minimum of 25 cents through and it was 
riddled to pieces on the floor of the House 
under the leadership of Mary Norton, great 
legislator, great girl, recently passed away. 
It was riddled so badly, we voted to send it 
back to committee, rather than pass it. Then 
a couply of months later we got another bill 
out and finally got it through, struggling to 
get something on the statute books that 
represented progress. I can remember social 
security; I was one of those who drafted it. 
I remember all those fights. In many of 
these fights—damaging amendments, that’s 
where the damage is done. The thing to 
watch in Congress are the amendments that 
are offered. And the motion to recommit 
with an amendment which, if adopted, would 
destroy, practically destroy the bill and let 
only a title go through. 

My philosophy of government in practical 
operation is that government functions for 
the weak. The strong don't need it. That 
doesn’t mean we destroy the strong, but we 
lift up the weak. And the weak is a broad 
class. It isn’t only those out of a job. It 
might be the small and independent busi- 
nessman, if he is discriminated against by 
too many contracts being given by the De- 
fense Department, for example, to a certain 
large group of companies. It might be the 
failure to pass an adequate small business 
administration act. 

The philosophy of the government of 
Roosevelt and Truman was to look forward, 
to recognize that government is not a status 
quo institution, because when government 
becomes status quo it begins to decay and 
disintegrate. With all regard to my dear 
friend, the record of the Democratic Party 
shows that we’re the party of the people. I 
can’t say that for every member of the Demo- 
cratic Party—I wish I could—but I can say 
it for the great majority of the Democratic 
Party. We are the party of the people and 
the party of progress. . 

The record of the years that have gone by 
clearly show that fact. Minimum wages, 
starting at 25 cents, now a dollar; and when 
President Eisenhower recommended the last 
increase to 90 cents, we made it a dollar. 
I am confident we can get another increase 
through this session, if there’s teamwork all 
around. 

My dear friend talks about the national 
economic growth. IE agree with him. I re- 
member, not too many years ago, when Harry 
Truman said the goal is a $500 billion na- 
tional economy and my Republican friends 
laughed and stomped him. It is now ap to 
$485 billion. And if we didn’t have the 
tight-money policy carried on to the extent 
that it is, the high-interest policy, the tight- 
money policy, our national economy today 
would be $550 billion, in my opinion. 

My dear friend didn’t talk about busiriess. 
I don’t know many businessmen who vote 
Democratic. They have a right to vote Re- 
publican, but when my friend admonished, 
particularly labor in Michigan, for support- 
ing the Democratic Party, I didn’t hear my 
dear friend make any references to the big 
businessmen throughout the country who 
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vote Republican, They have a right to do 
so as individuals. Nevertheless, whatever is 
goose for the gander is also goose for some- 
one else. 

I think you are more interested in know- 
ing—coming down to 1960—about this ses- 
sion of Congress. Knowing some of the 
things that might happen, some of the 
things I’d like to see happen and without 
proper assistance might not happen. Now 
the Republican Party has its responsibility. 
The Republican Party owes an obligation to 
the people to act constructively, to con- 
structively oppose, constructively propose, 
and constructively criticize. That’s the role 
of a minority party under the constitutional 
role of the Government, not to be a blind 
party of opposition. Each individual Re- 
publican is elected by the people of the dis- 
trict they represent, Republicans, Democrats, 
and independents in the Congress, and they 
have their individual responsibility to vote 
and not hide behind the cloak that this is 
a Democratic Congress. Whenever they pass 
over their responsibility, they are simply 
adopting the roles of a party of blind oppo- 
sition, not the role properly that should be 
adopted by a minority party, not under par- 
liamentary government, not under constitu- 
tional government such as we enjoy. 

The most important question confronting 
us is the survival of America. What good 
is a constitution, what good is anything, if 
we have Communists in control of our 
country? We got to have an America not 


only for ourselves but for the generations 


to come, the youngsters who are walking 
the streets now. Their fate is involved in 
what is being decided today. Not only you 
and I of today, but the generations to come, 
that of young Americans, their fates and 
their lives. The kind of life they are going 
to lead—your children, yeur children’s chil- 
dren—is being decided today and history 
is being made while you and I are sitting 
here. The first thing we've got to do is to 
preserve America; to be sure we maintain 
this government of laws of ours and it 
doesn’t turn into a government of men. 
That depends upon human leadership, wis- 
dom, sagacity, ability, foresight, vision, 
courage. 

So far as I am concerned, if I’m going to 
err.in judgment, in the world of today, I'd 
rather err on the side of strength and on the 
side of wisdom. And I'd have felt happy 
if the President, in his message of a few 
days ago, had recommended more taxes for 
greater national defense, I think that would 
have appealed to the American people to 
make sacrifices and certainly it would have 
been the wisest thing to do, because Amer- 
ica is second best in the world today. We 
are certainly second best, particularly in the 
field of outer space. 

One of the things we can bring up this 
session—one of the things we should bring 
up is civil rights. The Democratic leader- 
ship is determined to bring up a bill this 
year. The President recommended it strongly 
in his message. In all our hopes and plans 
for a better world, we all recognize that 
provincial and racial prejudice must be 
combated as it goes along. He says “I hope 
there will be among the matters to be seri- 
ously considered in the current session— 
civil rights legislation.” 

While I am talking on civil rights legis- 
lation, let me make this observation which 
cannot be contradicted. The first civil 
rights bill that ever passed. Congress since 
the Civil War, close to 90 years, was passed 
by the 85th Congress, a democratically con- 
trolled Oongress. We had a split in our 
party. You know it; I know it. But it put it 
through just the same with the democrat- 
ically controlled Congress. Yet only 4 years 
before in the 83d Congress, controlled by 
the Republican Party, both in the House and 
the Senate with President Eisenhower in the 
White House, complete control of our Gov- 


ernment, not divided control, complete con- 
trol, the Republican Party did not even re- 
port a civil rights bill out of committee in 
the House and the Senate. 

So we have the fact that the 86th demo- 
cratically controlled Congress put the first 
bill through, even with a division. The Re- 
publican Party, 4 years before, with their 
promises contrasting with their perform- 
ances, failed even to report a bill out of 
committee. 

Civil rights is now out of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary before the Rules 
Committee. You and I know the practical 
situation.. There are eight Democrats and 
four Republicans, four Democrats from the 
North and four Democrats from the South; 
there are Republicans from the North. The 
Republican Party is a sectional party. If we 
get three Republican votes in the Rules 
Committee and they ought to give them to 
us, we can get that rule or resolution out of 
the Rules Committee. And if that resolu- 
tion comes out of the Rules Committee, 
Speaker Rayburn and I will bring it up im- 
mediately thereafter for consideration by the 
House of Representatives. - The Republican 
Party has their responsibility, we have ours. 
If they don't give us those three votes, we 
will have to resort to a discharge petition. 

Only this morning JoHN ByrRNE, who is the 
chairman of the Republican policy commit- 
tee, said he was confident there would be 
civil rights legislation this session, but he 
held there was no reason to rush special 
tactics, The old delay. What they want is 
to try to have the Senate act on the bill. I 
know what they want. They know if the 
Senate acts first on the bill, the Democratic 
leadership has more difficulty in bringing 
that bill out under Senate rules than if the 
House passes the bill. If the House passes 
the bill first, the Democrats, under the rules 
of the Senate, have much more freedom in 
calling it up for consideration of the Senate 
than if they are foreed to take the Senate 
bill. 

Another important bill we expect to get 
up this year is an increase in the minimum 
wage and an extension of its coverage. We'll 
get it out of committee, but again when it 
goes to the Rules Committee, we need seven 
votes. On that bill, the Democratic leader- 
ship does not ask the Republicans to give us 
three votes. All we ask is that they give us 
one Republican vote on the Rules Committee. 
On that we have six Democratic votes. We 
are sure of six Democratic votes. Another 
bill is the depressed area bill. That bill has 
passed the Senate. We brought it out of the 
House committee. It’s now before the Rules 
Committee and all we ask our Republican 
friends who have a responsibility, is to give 
us one vote, just one vote in the Rules Com- 
mittee. That's all we want. 

Another housing bill is to be reported out. 
You remember the housing episode of the 
last session. The President vetoed the bill 
we put up to him. It wasn’t as broad as I 
would like, but we didn’t want to put some- 
thing before him that would be vetoed. 
Then nothing would go through. So we 
tried to consider the thing practically. But 
the President vetoed the bill, so we put an- 
other bill up to him which he signed. It 
was identically the same as the first bill he 
vetoed with one exception. We deleted $50 
million in loans for classroom fA&cilities in 
colleges and universities of our country. 
We put that in there so that they could 
borrow money from the Government at rea- 
sonable rates of interest in connection with 
the scientific field in particular in connec- 
tion with this great race in science that is 
going on now between our country and the 
Soviet Union. 

We are going to havea housing bill and 
all we need is one vote from the Republican 
members of the Rules Committee. That 
housing bill will include urban rehabilita- 
tion and community facilities. We are go- 
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ing to bring up a school construction bill. 
We will try to improve the sociai security 
law. But we need one vote—-one Republican 
vote—in the Rules Committee. We've got 
six Democratic votes. I can state that with 
confidence. All we ask Jerry, again, is one 
vote—one Republican vote on the Rules 
Committee. 

Water pollution, important to many parts 
of our country, purifying the streams and 
rivers of our country, not only ted 
with business but with the health of our 
people, the bill has passed the House, passed 
the Senate, come back to the House to go to 
conference, objected to in the last session. 
We have to go the Rules Committee to get 
@ rule out to take to the Speaker's desk to 
send to conference. We have six Democratic 
votes and all I ask of our Republican Party 
is to assume their responsibility to the peo- 
ple. Show their good faith by performance, 
not by promise, and give us one Republican 
vote on the Rules Committee. 

We are going to increase the money for a 
revolving fund for small business adminis- 
tration. Well, I think we might get one or 
two votes, Republican votes, in the Rules 
Committee on that. Another bill is the un- 
employment compensation standardization 
bill. We are going to try to get it out of ° 
committee. We need your help. We would 
like to get 2 Republican votes in the Ways 
and Means Committee out of 10. 

Is that asking too much? Are there not 
two of thena that. feel that they represent 
the people? Are there not two of them that 
come from laboring districts? Or districts 
where the people are essentially workers? 
We need two votes—Republican votes in the 
Ways and Means Committee. We could have 
gotten it out last session if we had gotten 
two Republican votes. Again when the bill 
comes out we are going to do everything we 
can, but we need your help. We need the 
teamwork we have a right to. We would like 
to get two Republican votes in the Ways and 
Means Committee, and when it comes to the 
Rules Committee all we ask is that they give 
us one Republican vote. Is that asking too 
much? You, the people, that’s the minimum 
they should give us. 

There is going to be health legislation, 
extending the Hill-Burton Hospital Act. Ad- 
ditional hospitals are a crying need of our 
country. The Hill-Burton Act has done im- 
measurable good and should be broadened. 
Furthermore, we are going to try to increase 
the appropriations—and in this I say Jerry 
fought shoulder to shoulder for the in- 
creases—increase the appropriations for med- 
ical research in the field of medical research. 

Last year, we increased the President's 
budget, I think about $75 million. We have 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations one whom I consider one of the 
greatest Americans I’ve ever met, one of the 
greatest legislators I’ve ever met, one of the 
finest gentlemen I've ever met, and thank 
God we have him there. I refer to JoHN 
FPocarty of Rhode Island. 

JoHN FoGartyY’s name will go down in his- - 
tory as a man who has done more to con- 
tribute toward increased appropriations for 
further medical research, beneficial to the 
health of our people here and people abroad, 
unfortunate human beings who are sick, 
holding out to them the hope of the future. 
He has made a greater contribution than 
any Member of Congress that I have ever 
served with. JoHN FocarTy’s name, in my 
opinion, will go down in the legislative his- 
tory of our country as making one of the 
greatest contributions in this field than any 
legislator in the éntire history of our country. 

Now, I want to make another observation, 
on the broad scale. I’m alarmed, my friends, 
at the complacency and the apathy that 
exists among our people. It reminds me of 
the days before Pearl Harbor under Hitler. 
When you talked about Hitler then, they 
thought you were a warmonger. Now if you 
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talk about communism, some people look at 
you blankly. I'm ene Ss interpreting 

my- years of 
experience. Oh, they give me a polite hear- 
ing wheti I talk about communism. I’m not 
talking about labor, I’m talking about the 
people generally, they listen to me with 
attention but I cannot get across an idea 
to the great majority of those I’m addressing. 
They're living in a dream world of hope. 
‘That was the world we lived in before Pearl 
Harbor. When we tried to put a bill through 
to extend the selective service 3 months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, it passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 203 to 202. 
Every Member who voted against that bill 
was just as good an American as John 
McCormack who voted for it, who led the 
fight for it. 

I wouldn't want to see another day like 
that come in the history of my country 
where the margin was so close on a bill that 
it might involve the very preservation of our 
country. Complacency and apathy existed 

, you know that as well as I do, 


in the days of Hitler before Pearl Harbor. 


We find in America today the same spirit. 
Complacency and apathy, dangerous because 
that’s construed by the dictator as weakness 
and fear just as Hitler did. When they al- 
lowed him to get away with the Ruhr they 
said they hoped he would be satisfied. He 
wasn't. Then he moved into Sudetenland. 
Oh, he will be satisfied, we hoped so. He 
wasn’t. Then he moved into Austria. They 
said they'd let him get away with it, they 
hoped he would be satisfied with it. He 
wasn’t. Then he moved into Czechoslova- 
kia. They let him get away with it. Then 
Munich, and after that, the raping and the 
invasion of Poland. I hope we don’t take 
that journey again. 

Throughout the country there is today 
that complacency and apathy, and it’s grow- 
ing. Right at our back door we find com- 
munism attacking us in the Caribbean. If 
you think there’s nothing to that, you'd bet- 
ter awaken. The situation is very acute 
there. I was one who opposed Khrushchev 
addressing a joint meeting of Congress, and 
I think that’s one of the finest things I did 
during my 31 years as a Member of the 
Congress. I’m not afraid of him. 


I say negotiate them and negotiate them. 
I’ve told the Assistant Secretary of State to 
keep on negotiating with him, but I didn’t 
think Khrushchev should be permitted to 
travel the country, using the United States 
as @ sounding board for the circulation of 
Communist propaganda throughout the 
world. I said it before the fact. I’m not 
saying that now after the fact, I said that 
before the fact. 

We have to realize that the only thing 
that the Communists respect is what they 
fear. The one thing they fear is military 
power greater than they possess themselves. 
There's the record. You know the record 
of the Republican Party. There are some 
progressive members in it and I take off my 
hat to them. But the progressive element 
of the Republican Party is liquidated for 
political purposes. They have no influence. 
As a matter of fact, I think one of the con- 
tributing factors in Rockefeller’s announce- 
ment—I said so last January—I said then 
he wouldn’t let his name go into the con- 
vention because I knew the Old Guard was 
in control of the Republican Party though 
the great rank and file of the Republicans 
throughout the country in spirit supported 
the Old Guard. Last January I expressed 
the opinion because Rockefeller was too 
progressive, and would not be accepted. I 
think that’s one of the main reasons that 
he made the decision he did because in his 
trips throughout the country, he couldn't 

the professionals in the party, the 
Old Guard from the people—the rank and 
file of the Republicans. He realized he was 
running up against a stone wall. You have 
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the record of both parties. I’m not appeal- 
ing to you to be Democrats. It’s a matter of 
which party serves the American people the 
best. With all of our weaknesses, the great 
majority of the Democratic Party are rep- 
resenting the people. The great majority of 
the Republican Party represent the vested 
interest in big business. I'm not saying all 
of them do, it wouldn't be fair, but the great 
majority does. I see it on the floor of the 
House. You see it. We have the record of 
the past. 

We are not going to confine ourselves to 
the program I have just stated to you. We 
need help, we need one Republican vote in 
the Rules Committee on most of these meas- 
ures with the exception of civil rights, where 
we need three. We need a couple of Repub- 
lican votes in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on the unemployment compensation 
standardization bill. We need help from 
you, we need help from other interested 
Americans who are interested in progressive, 
visionary, forward-looking government. We 
also need help from the American people. 

America is strong. If the day ever comes 
when the Soviet Union can hit us, and we 
lose our retaliatory power they’ll not wait 
for us to catch up. We are already 3 to 5 
years behind in outer space. We might be 
5 to 7 years behind’ when they unfold what 
they plan in the Pacific. 

We've got to preserve America—not as 
Democrats, not as Republicans, not as inde- 
pendents, but as Americans. We have much 
to do; we must work together and when we 
come on to the legislative level, the best in- 
terests of America calls for progressive gov- 
ernment. The record of both parties shows 
that the Democratic Party is the party of 


progress. 
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or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled ‘“‘Sincerity in the 
White House,” which was published in 
the Bridgeport Post of January 12, 1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SINCERITY IN THE WHITE HovUSE 


There are certain things worth noticing 
about President Eisenhower's career in high 
office as he enters the last full calendar year 
in office. Despite the fact that he won twice 
by tremendous popular majorities, he has 
been recently subjected to sharp criticism 
in opposite political quarters. 

Although some complaints of administra- 
tion program and policy are made, Mr. Eisen- 
hower is often personally assailed for an 
alleged failure of leadership. Senator HuBERT 
HUMPHREY says this frequently, though he 
does not state where and when the Presi- 
dent’s leadership failed. There are others 
who hold he delegated too much authority, 
failing to exercise inherent powers of the 
Presidency. 

To weigh such attacks is the job of future 
historians. Mountains of evidence will have 
to be considered, all of which is not yet 
available to them. And there is much evi- 
dence on the other side of this view, too. 

Whatever the reactions to his career may 
be, there is wide acknowledgement that he 
has always operated from a high sense of 
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duty. There can be argument over what his 
duty includes, but little if any with the idea 
that he performs his duty as he sees it, 
faithfully. 

After he was stricken with a heart ailment 
in 1955 he told the voters frankly that if they 
elected him again he would have to spend 
much time away from his desk recovering 
his strength. His recuperative powers worked 
speedily, and while he has been careful of 
his health, he did not remain away as much 
people thought he would. 

His recent 22,000 mile trip abroad and the 
coming trip to South America indicate his 
complete willingness to take certain health 
risks in the interest of the cause of peace 
which is so firm in his mind. He has con- 
founded the prophets of doom who saw his 
second term election as a virtual death sen- 
tence. Few men who have gone through his 
ailments would find themselves able to do the 
work of the Presidency. 

Historians will tell us and future genera- 
tions how well or how badly he performed as 
President. But one thing all know today— 
he seeks as earnestly as he knows how the 
security and welfare of close to 180 million 
Americans entrusted to his leadership. It 
is going to be difficult for anyone campaign- 
ing to succeed him to prove that he did not 
lead during his two terms in office. e 

We ac not have to wait for future his- 
torians to tell us of Ike’s sincerity. 
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or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the current deplorable anti-Semitic 
activities it is my feeling that all Mem- 
bers of the Congress should have the 
benefit of an article appearing in the 
December 3, 1959, issue of the American 
Israelite. 

This timely discussion of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation’s fight on divi- 
sive ha,emongers was written by one of 
Cincinnati’s outstanding citizens and 
lawyers, Mr. Irwin S. Rhodes. He is a 
prolific writer in the field of law. At the 
present he is chairman of the Commit- 
tee for Preservation of Historic Legal 
Documents, Cincinnati Bar Association; 
chairman of Committee for Preservation 
of John Marshall Papers;. and director 
of legal documents section, American 
Jewish Archives. 

The article follows: 

Anti-Semitism, as we all know, aims to 
destroy the civil, religious, and political 
rights of Jews. 

Little wonder then that, during the last 
year, the professional anti-Semitic pamphle- 
teers, with few exceptions, have attacked the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation as Jewish 
oriented or Jewish controlled. 

How else can they explain that the Gov- 
ernment has called on its most dependable 
and highly prized investigating agency to 
ferret out the facts of law violation in the 
field of civil liberties? 

This is also the anti-Semites’ method of 
getting new followers in areas not directly 
involving Jews. 

These gentlemen, by shrewdness or in- 
stinct, know their enemy. 

They know that on their road to destruc- 
tion of civil, political, and religious rights 
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of the Jews, as well as other minorities, 
stands this gallant corps of public servants. 
To destroy the Jew, they must discredit and 
destroy the FBI. They attack from the 
right; the Communist and leftist oriented 
elements from the left. Together, they con- 
verge upon the FBI with their battle cries. 

The Thunderbolt (September 1959) prints 
a letter in which the FBI is referred to as a 
“Jew controlled, Red, race-mixing outfit”; to 
Mr. Hoover as “that obnoxious traitor” who 
“praises these Jewish groups (ADL, NAACP, 
AJC, etc.) in his book, ‘Masters of Deceit.’” 

Mention is made of the “FBI-ADL com- 
bine,” and of “the hatemongering Jewish 
ADL” as Mr. Hoover’s “boss.” Elsewhere, 
the Thunderbolt speaks of “the Jew B.I. 
frame-up,” and refers to Mr. Hoover as the 
“NAACP-ADL stooge.” 

Right (February 1959) states that “the 
once-respected Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has joined the criminal Zionist under- 
ground. 

Women’s Voice (October-November 1958) 
prints an open letter to Mr. Hoover stating 
that “the communist-Jews have used yout to 
the point of no return,” and that FBI men 
acted “like communist-Jewish secret police.” 

The Sun Work Shop and the Broom (June 
1959) headlines an article “FBI works for 
Jew rackets,” calls FBI agents “Edgar Hoo- 
ver’s secret police,” designates the US. 
Commissioner as “Jew-owned,” and Mr. 
Hoover as “America’s No. 1 master of de- 
ceit.” It advertises the free pamphlet of 
the National State’s Rights party entitled 
“FBI Gestapo Exposed.” 

It has been my good fortune in pursuit of 
an interest in law enforcement and legal 
history to meet quite a number of FBI men, 
from the highest echelon to the messenger. 
I feel proud to feel that I can class many 
of them as friends 

Never in my contacts with organizations 
in other fields, legal, scholastic or business, 
have I encountered a more uniformly quali- 
fied, diligent and devoted group, yet im- 
bued with the human instincts of courtesy, 
friendliness and decency. There is an espirit 
de corps reflected in every man and woman 
in the organization which combines all 
these qualities. 

It is often said that an organization re- 
flects the character of its leader.’ If such is 
the case, no man could have a finer living 
tribute to himself than John Edgar Hoover 
has in the daily operation of the FBI. Mr. 
Hoover has the unswerving trust, admira- 
tion and affection of every person far enough 
advanced to look above his immediate 
superior. 

But above and beyond personal loyalty, 
one senses in FBI personnel a devotion to a 
cause—the ideal of a law-abiding com- 
munity. 

The FBI man is on the more active and 
intense level of human contact, constantly 
investigating and exploring on the human 
level. 

To him there is the constant challenge of 
meeting and often anticipating the criminal, 
of finding the facts of law violation, and of 
sifting them not as a judge, but with a sense 
of fairness and truth. His immediate task 
is to detect lawlessness, but his ultimate 
goal is to make lawlessness impossible. 

Crime reports, improvement in investi- 
gating methods and detection techniques, 
cooperation with local law enforcement and 
judicial agencies, education of personnel and, 
the public, all point in this direction. The 
cause is public in nature, and it is great. 
The FBI men know it, respect it, afd are 
devoted to it, 

The FBI, though enmeshed in a welter of 
work, is mindful of the public it serves. 
The doors to its regional offices are open 
for any citizen to enter. Those who have 


complaints of law violations are courteously 
interviewed; those with helpful information 
to offer are welcomed and encouraged, 
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There is in the FBI an intense group loy- 
alty. The pressures from without, of the 
criminal and subversive elements, naturally 
leads to cohesiveness and mutual copera- 
tion. The. FBI knows that it is on its own 
against tremendous forces of evil. It is 
terribly outnumbered. As one FBI man puts 
it, “We are a minority group ourselves.” 

Its entire task force is a mere 6,000 spe- 
cial agents. Office clerks number some 7,300. 
This handful of people must spread its serv- 
ices over the entire United States, conti- 
nental as well as insular, in the varied and 
arduous phases of Federal law enforcement 
and preservation of national security. With 
mobility and efficiency, the men operate 
from headquarters in Washington and 53 
field offices scattered strategically in prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and Puerto 
Rico. In one way or another, they serve 
daily everyone of us. These 6,000 men en- 
able us 180 million Americans, to go about 
our daily lives in far greater safety and 
security than would exist without them. 

It must be remembered that the FBI, 
wide though its duties may be, is limited to 
the law enforcement and internal security 
tasks which we wish them to have and dele- 
gate to them. Theirs is strictly a limited 
jurisdiction to act only where Congress has 
passed a law requiring them to act, and 
then also under the supervisory control of 
the Attorney General. 

Because of growing need and in recogni- 
tion of its ability, the FBI has been dele- 
gated tasks of law enforcement in some 150 
investigative matters, These vary from bank 
robberies to antitrust matters, from kid- 
naping to crimes on the high seas, from es- 
caped prisoners to selective service, from In- 
dian reservation affairs to espionage. 

The FBI's job is a constantly widening 
one, not due to its own desire or action, but 
because of the public need. 

Thoughtlessly enough, the resulting need 
for increased means is often overlooked. The 
FBI personnel remains comparatively 
limited, and the job of the FBI man is 
constantly more complex and exacting. This 
sturdy group, however, seems to thrive un- 
der the pressure. 

These men are highly selected from a 
constant flow of prospects who wish to join 
their ranks. Qualified men may enter as 
special agents. What is inspiring, however, 
is the attention given youths of 18, high 
school graduates, who may enter the ranks 
often as messengers, and fit in a thorough 
education by night through college and 
graduate school. 

At 25 they may be qualified to become 
special agents, This process is encouraged. 

Every FBI man must be not only physi- 
cally fit but mentally trained. Physical re- 
quirements are approximately those of West 
Point. He must be able to meet at any time 
the most rigorous experiences. He learns 
the art of self-defense and straight shoot- 
ing, together with the other specialized 
sciences in the field of crime detection, at 
the FBI Academy, and keeps himself profi- 
cient throughout his career. 

Educationally he must be a graduate of 
a, State-accredited resident law school and 
also possess at least an associate in arts 
degree, or its educational equivalent, from 
a resident college, 


FBI men are universally well groomed and 
self-respecting. They are mentally alert, 
interested in people, and, for the most part, 
good conversationalists. They are men who 
can meet a criminal at his low level, or a 
captain of industry with ease. 

Regularity of work hours, and account- 
ability to superiors are strict needs of the 
tightly knit organization. On the other 
hand, no man’s time is his own. He is con- 
stantly on call; and an emergency, of which 
oe are- many, may put him on 24-hour 

uty. 





) and horm-life. 
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The public gets its ample money's worth 
in services performed by the FBI. In fact, 
it gets back more in dollars each year than 
is spent on operations plus valuable services 
not measured in money. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
the cost of operations derived from direct 
appropriations to the FBI-was approximate- 
ly $112 million. During the same period, the 
fines; savings, and recoveries in cases in which 
the FBI expended investigative efforts were 
over $135 million. To this gain must be 
added the immense value of free services 
rendered by the FBI to local law enforce- 
ment agencies, in police training at the FBI 
National Academy and at local police schools, 
the aid of its laboratories and files in identi- 
fication, the coordination and training at 
local levels in regional enforcement confer- 
ences. 

Salaries to officeworkers and similar rou- 
tine personnel are at the level of other Gov- 
ernment workers, and probably competitive 
with industry. In the higher echelons, how. 
ever, starting. perhaps with special agents, 
the compensation is meager for the services 
performed and the abilities required. 

The FBI, however, holds its men. More 
than one-half of its special agents have 10 
or more years continuous service, and the 
monthly turnover average for investigative 
personnel in fiscal year 1959 was less than 
four-tenths of 1 percent. To these men, the 
FBI is a way of life ch most of them would 
not trade for any other. 

A predominant trait among FBI men is a 
warmth of human feeling. These menare 
pressed for time and must avoid contacts 
with antisocial persons, or those who may 
hope for unjustified favors. They seek and 
are happy with the friendship of all of us 
who live normal lives. ~ 

They are for the most part family men 
with problems of housing, children, schools, 
Their wives must adjust 
themselves to the vagaries of uncertain 
hours, and periodic shifts from one city te 
another. 


no part in its selection or advancement. No 
man seems to know or care if his fellow 
worker is a Jew, Catholic, or Protestant. 
Personally, I know of a Jewish agent, well 
regarded and of long service, graduate of a 
leading law school, and connected with a 
Jewish family of high standing. The fact 
that he is a Jew is-either not known, or is 
of no particular interest to his superiors and 
his coworkers. a 

As a Jew, however, I am pleased to know 
that one of the eight assistant directors of 
the FBI is a Jew. He is a man of outstand- 
ing ability and has held this position of 
trust for many years. 

Jewish organizations have recognized the 
importance and value of the FBI in their 
struggle for human rights. 

Philip Klutznick, then president of B’nai 
B'rith, in his report to his board of governors 
for 1959, expressed the views of Jewish or- | 
ganizations generally. 

“Over the years B’nai B'rith has carefully 
followed the work of this Federal law-en- 
forcement agency (FBI). Invariably, in our 
contacts with it, we have noted the stead- 
fastness of Mr. Hoover and his associates to 
protect the liberties of all individuals, with- 
out distinctions of race or creed. Nothing 
can be more representative of the institu- 
tions of democratic government at work.” 

“B'nai B'rith and others in the Jewish 
community therefore have cause to appre- 
ciate that in troubled times such as these 
the Nation posse’ses an effective public sery- 
ant in Mr. Hoover, and the agency he heads, 
the FBI. Their proven record is a guarantee 
that those civjl liberties which have made 
our Nation great will continue to command 
respect and observance in the years to come.” 
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The criminal would seek to destroy the 
by the gun; the anti-Semite would de- 


work. This must come from the public gen- 
erally, but from no group more especially 
than the Jews. 

I have no fear for the fate of the FBI. 
Its men, however, should not be forced to 
spend, for defense of themselves, the time 
and energy which is so sorely needed for 
the defense of the rights and liberties of 
all. 





Federal Participation in Higher 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


» Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr.CLAREK. Mr. President, as we ap- 
proach consideration of education legis- 
lation this year, including aid for con- 
struction of college and university class- 
rooms, laboratories, libraries, and other 
academic facilities, it may be of interest 
to Senators and Members. of the other 
body to note the extent of Federal par- 
ticipation in higher education at the 
present time. This participation has 
been summarized in an article by George 
W. Oakes in the Washington Sunday Star 
of November 22, 1959, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

US. Scrence Am as Hicu as 90 PERCENT IN 
ScHOOLS 
(By George W. Oakes) 

More than half of the operating budget of 
some of our leading private universities is 
now financed by Federal funds because of 
the great scope of Government-sponsored re- 
search programs. 

Since the war the Federal Government has 
assisted the universities—State and pri- 
vate—to expand their scientific and medical 
research in the national interest to the point 
that 70 percent of all university research is 
being federally financed. 

The great preponderance of these funds 
goes into research projects for national de- 
fense required by the Air Force, Navy, and 
Army as well as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. They involve programs as diverse as 
antimissile missiles and new methods of 
training troops in the use of the rifie. 

Aside from the military importance of re- 
rearch, millions of dollars of Federal funds 
are channeled into the universities for basic 
scientific research required by the National 
Science Foundation. In addition, there has 
been such an increase in federally spon- 
sored medical research that more than two- 
thirds of all university medical reesearch is 
paid for by the Government. 

These vast amounts of Federal funds— 
about $450 million was spent on all forms of 
university research in 1958—have created a 
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revoluntionary in the relationship of 
the Federal Government to higher educa- 
tion. This is true for research in the phys- 
ical sciences—chemistry, physics, geology, 
geophysics, etc.—where the Federal Govern- 
ment pays about 90 percent of the bill. 


THIRTY PERCENT FEDERAL FUNDS 


Here is the way it works at a private uni- 
versity like Princeton: 

Thirty percent of the total operational 
budget comes from Federal sources. This ex- 
cludes millions spent on the costly construc- 
tion of elaborate scientific equipment and 
facilities, essential to the conduct of basic 
research, which most universities would find 
it extremely difficult, if not impossible to 
finance on their own. 

Half of the Federal*operational funds go 
for the maintenance of the Forrestal Re- 
séarch Center, mainly concerned with ther- 
monuclear research, such as attempts to 
harness the hydrogen bomb and high energy 
physics. The Forrestal Center, an integrated 
unit of the university, contributes to the 
scientific departments by attracting out- 
standing faculty members to Princeton, by 
helping shape the scientific course of study 
and by training graduate students. 

In addition, another 15 percent of Prince- 
ton’s operating budget, also derived from the 
Federal Government, is used for scientific 
research programs in physics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, biology, and mathematics. 

In universities such as MIT large-scale 
federally sponsored special research projects, 
which have only an indirect relationship to 
the university proper, are responsible for the 
fact that Federal funds probably account for 
considerably more than half the university's 
operating budget. For example, MIT's proj- 
ect Lincoln—a highly classified defense pro- 
gram—may be responsible for perhaps 70 
percent of all the professional staff employed 
by the university. 


USEFUL TO UNIVERSITIES 
Although such projects are mainly under- 


taken for patriotic reasons, they are useful . 


to the university in several other ways than 
prestige. The MIT teaching faculty derives 
benefit from contacts with the Project Lin- 
coln staff because much of the special work 
is necessarily of a nonclassified nature con- 
cerned with basic and applied research. 
Also the university may use these facilities 
to train its graduate students at least on a 
part-time basis. The scientists working on 
such a project benefit from the university 
library, intellectual contacts with other fac- 
ulty members and the general academic at- 
mosphere. 

At Johns Hopkins University, about $25 
million out of a total 1958 expenditure of 
almost. $40 million came from Federal re- 
search contracts and grants. Most of this 
was spent on two major projects—the Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory and the Operation 
Research Office—both of which are virtually 
specialized programs and in fact are located 
apart from the main university in Baltimore. 
The $14.3 million for the Applied Physics 
Laboratory financed a Navy project con- 
cerned with guided missile technology and 
aerodynamics, while the Operation Research 
Office enables the Army to study defense 
techniques. A total of $2.3 million of Public 
Health Service grants were given to the uni- 
versity for biological and medical research 
in its own medical school. 


Here at George Washington University 90 ~ 


percent of the $4 million available for re- 
search in 1958 was federally financed. How- 
ever, only about one-quarter was spent on 
direct support of the university’s educational 
program, mainly for the medical school. 
Most of the Federal funds—$244 million— 
were used by the university-administered 
Army human resources research office. In 
this program psychologists are developing 
better training methods. Through their 
work, for example, the Army saved 6 wecks 
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in training men to operate a missile radar 
system. Most of the advantages to the uni- 
versity of such a special project are periph- 
erai—some of the psychologists employed 
on them teach part time at the university 
and graduate students can consult some of 
the project’s leading scientists. Also suc- 
cessful administration of a special project 
helps build the university’s national repu- 
tation and attracts other Government re- 
search grants, like those from the National 
Institutes of Health, which are directly in- 
tegrated into the medical school. 

A major problem raised by the extensive 
federally financed research programs oper- 
ated by the universities is the question of 
cost. Many universities are convinced that 
on balance they lose money because the 
Government does not adequately -compen- 
sate them for their overhead expenses. It is 
extremely difficult to allocate the cost of 
heat, light, janitor service, library facilities, 
etc., that are fairly chargeable to special re- 
search projects conducted on the campus. 
This is one reason why it is felt that the 
more Federal research projects, the greater 
the drain on other university funds. 

After the war a number of wniversities 
located large Government research projects 
in vacant buildings. Then when sizable in- 
creases in enrollment began to develop, the 
universities had a shortage of classrooms and 
had to construct new buildings to compen- 
sate for those filled by Federal research 
programs. 

Nevertheless, the universities are under 
competitive pressure to accept Federal re- 
search projects because the Government 
usually makes the offer to a distinguished 
professor. If the university to which he be- 
longs refuses the project, he will threaten to 
resign and take the project to another uni- 
versity. For example, the Defense Depart- 
ment offered a large university a half-mil- 
lion-dollar synchrotron if it built a $750,000 
building and provided a high-priced staff. 
The physics department threatened to resign 
in a group unless the offer were accepted and 
the university’s finances did not get into 
balance again until a private donor agreed 
to pay for the already completed building. 


COMPETITION FOR MANPOWER 


In the case of the large federally financed 
research centers, the high salaries they offer 
tend to compete for the scarce outstanding 
scientists and trained manpower thus 
weakening many educational institutions. 

One of the biggest questions now troubling 
both university and Federal officials is 
whether, as the universities accept more re- 
sponsibilities, such as Government research 
programs, in an uncritical manner they may 
Jose the ability to control their own 
destinies. 

Recently Dr. John W. Gardner, president 
of the Carnegie corporation, warned univer- 
sity officials that “if the university is to 
avoid the more obvious hazards—of scatter- 
ing its energies, of accepting trivial assign- 
ments, of playing technician when it should 
be playing statesman—then it will have to 
take the lead in appraising its outside re- 
sponsibilities and in formulating a clear con- 
ception of its own role.” 





Payment in Lieu of Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution from the Board of 
Supervisors. of Siskiyou County, Yreka, 
Calif.: 

Whereas Siskiyou County, in the State of 
_ California, is an area in which over two- 
thirds of the land is Federal property; and 

Whereas the economy of the county is 
vitally affected by this large amount of ter- 
ritory which is not on the tax rolls; and 

Whereas a bill known as S. 910 has been 
introduced and will soon go to the Senate 
floor, and House bills H.R. 6731 and H.R. 
6073 have also been introduced, in an at- 
tempt to secure relief for hard-pressed coun- 
ties by payments in lieu of taxes on Federal 
property: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this Board of Supervisors of 
Siskiyou County, Calif., in regular session 
this 8th day of September 1959, That the 
board strongly urges the passage of this vital 
bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Senator Tuomas H. KucHet, Sen- 
ator CLAIR ENGLE, and Mr. Haro.ip T. (Bizz) 
JOHNSON, Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dated this 8th day of September 1959. 

W. C. Eary, 
Chairman of the Board of Supervisors, 
Attest: 
RACHAEL N. Corpses, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors. 





Jack Lotto Continues To Unmask 
Communist Apparatus 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIe 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years Jack Lotto has done a magnificent 
job in regularly and accurately report- 
ing to the American people the current 
program and activities of the Communist 
apparatus and its front organizations. 
As a result of his fine efforts the general 
public has gained a broader understand- 
ing of the operations and machinations 
of the Communist conspiracy. 

His recent column, which appeared in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 3, and in other papers throughout 
the country, is of particular importance 
to the Members of the Congress since it 
deals with the current efforts of the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee to 
abolish the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities of this Congress. I 
am, therefore, including it in the Recorp 
so that the Members of the House may 


have the benefit of Jack Lotto’s research 


and conclusions: 
Reps Pitot To SHACKLE Errorts or HovsE 


CoMMITTEz THAT PROBES THEIR ACTIVITY 
IN UNITED STATES 
(By Jack Lotto) 

Pro-Communist wreckers are teaming up 
in a unified campaign to kill or shackle the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 

The cooperative Operation Abolition is the 
most ambitious knifing job ever devised to 
destroy the antisubversive congressional 
committee. 

The program is being guided by Frank 
Wilkinson of Los Angeles. Wilkinson, an 
identified Communist Party member, is ex- 
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ecutive secretary of an organization called 
the Citizens Committee To Preserve Amer- 
ican Freedoms. 

He and other known pro-Communists are 
now working to weld all separate and scat- 
tered kill-the-committee groups into one 
carefully coordinated operation. 

Wilkinson is one of the organizers of the 
notorious leftist Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee. He is out on bail pending ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court on his conviction 
and l-year sentence on a contempt of Con- 
gress charge. The charge stemmed from 
his defiant refusal to tell whether he ever 
was a Communist Party member. 

The U.S. Congress describes Wilkinson's 
so-called citizens committee as a “major ad- 
junct * * * of the Emergency Civil Liber- 
ties Committee.” 

Wilkinson recommended recently that a 
cooperative venture by various pro-Com- 
munist groups would be a more effective way 
to sell the American public its “abolish the 
committee” pitch. 

Plans already have been drawn up to work 
together with a new civil liberties group 
which held its first rally in New York last 
month before taking the show on a nation- 
wide tour. 

The pretext: “Defending” the civil rights 
of 30 defendants in congressional contempt 
cases who refused to talk about Red affilia- 
tions. 

Among the proposals by the Wilkinson 
group is establishment of a Washington lob- 
by operation, where the pro-Communists 
could coordinate abolition activities na- 
tionally and maintain constant contact with 
Congressmen, 

Another activity pushed by the citizens 
committee: 

Sending delegations to see Congressmen 
while they are home during the congres- 
sional recess, The lawmakers will be urged 
to introduce resolutions to abolish the Un- 
American Activities Committee. They also 
will be asked to speak on the House floor 
against the committee and its alleged repres- 
sive methods. 

Finally, the legislators will be harangued 
to vote and speak against additional appro- 
priations for the committee when Congress 
reconvenes. 

Committee Chairman Francis E. WALTER; 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, said he con- 
sidered Operation Abolition an attempt to 
“cripple the antisubversive programs of Con- 

* * * and create a general climate of 
opinion against the exposure and punish- 
ment of subversion.” 
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Hubert Ellis 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
regretted the death of. our good friend 
and colleague, Hubert Ellis, of West Vir- 
ginia. He was a rugged American pa- 
triot, who served his country well in both 
war and peace. Serving overseas as an 
artillery lieutenant in World War I, he 
was closely associated with veterans’ af- 
fairs. Following his election to Congress 
in 1943, he was elected to membership 
on the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
where he rendered outstanding service. 
He believed our country had a contin- 
uing obligation to the men who fought 


to. defend American and was intensely 
interested in their welfare. He was 
deeply devoted to the progress of West 
Virginia and was an able advocate 
wherever its interests were concerned. 
In the death of Hubert Ellis, West Vir- 
ginia and the Nation have lost an out- 
standing citizen, Those of us who were 
privileged to serve with him have lost 
a dear friend. I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy to his family. 





Our Economy and How It Will Affect Our 
Banks in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 





There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our EcoNOMY AND How It Wit Arrecr Our 
Banks In 1960 
(Address by Harold G, Brown) 

As part of today’s program I have been 
asked to discuss our economy and how it 

will affect our banks in 1960. 

This report must be brief because of the 
time allotted. 

May I preface my remarks by saying 
frankly that I do not know what our econ- 


angles that may affect 
Locally, I think business 
by normal standards even 
cultural and horticultural interests are no 
what we desire. We have'strong diversified 
industries and businesses with satisfactory 


have good churches, schools and a fine com- 
munity in which to live. A good hewspaper 
and radio station supply us with the news. 
Our utilities requirements are amply pro- 
vided. We have an aggressive chamber of 
commerce. 

Due to our strategic location, and history, 
and the national advertising we receive from 
our Apple Blossom Festival, we have a gro\"- 
ing tourist business, as well as an increas- 
ing number of desirable people who are 
retiring and coming here to live. 

Our banks are in a strong condition and 
offer excellent facilities and services. They 
have ample funds to take care of all reason- 
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able credit requirements. Locally and na- 
tionally banks should have a good year-in 
1960. I think it is important, however, to 
discuss our economy as a whole and how it 
will affect ell of us this year and in the year 
to follow. 

Nationally, all forecasters say business will 
be good for the first 6 months of 1960. The 
majority say it will be good for all the year. 
Recently we have read and heard about the 
Roaring 60's, the Sizzling 60’s, and the Pros- 
perous Decade of 1960 to 1970. In fact, there 
is so much optimism from so many people 
that thoughtful men are beginning to ask 
the question: “Can it be true that we have 
only a few problems in Government, in 
labor, in business, in finance, and in our 
lives, and that all of them can be solved 
quickly and easily?” Ido not think so. All 
of my business life of 40 years has been 
spent in banking. If my experience has 
taught me anything it is that you cannot 
follow the crowd in everything if you want 
to be right. There is too much optimism 
today for all of it to be warranted. The 
present optimistic enthusiasm reminds me 
of that prevalent in the spring of 1929. 

If you will study the 1960 edition of “Busi- 
ness Trends and Progress,” which shows in 
easily understandable charts the ups and 
downs of business in this country from the 
time Andrew Jackson was President in 1835, 
through 1959, you will understand what I 
mean. This chart is available at our bank 
if any of you would be interested in examin- 
ing it. 

Is it not true that the most all of us learn 
in life is learned through experience? What 
happens to our. national economy in 1960 
and subsequent years will affect all of us 
locally in time. Therefore, we are much in- 
terested in what will happen. Let us men- 
tion some of the things that we must con- 
sider when we discuss our sqonomy as a 
whole. 

The favorable factors mentioned in ail 
newspapers, magazines, on television and 
radio are: 

(1) The settlement of the steel strike. 
(May I say in passing that the Republican 
administration bought 16 million labor votes 
in making the settlement.) 

(2) Larger employment, higher wages, and 
more rm will give consumers a record 
buying pow 

(3) The csnnioa investment by business 
firms in new plant and modernization of 
equipment. 

(4) The buildup in inventory which was 
reduced during the steel strike. 

(5) Postponed production in the last part 
of 1959 that will come in 1960—since the 
steel strike is now se*tled. 

(6) Technological advancement and rising 
national production. 

(7) World economic improvement and im 
creased foreign trade. 

(8) The liquid condition of most corpora- 
tions. 

In studying our economy as a whole, we 
find the unfavorable factors are: 

(1) The settlement of the steel strike on 
the basis on which it has been settled. The 
highest-paid workers in the world will re- 
ceive a substantial increase in wages and 
other benefits, thereby causing an increase 
in the price of steel. The rise in the price 
of steel will mean increased cost of many 
things the public buys. 

(2) The National Labor-Management 
Foundation stated last week that the labor 
union monopoly is one of the greatest threats 
facing the American people. Two unions 
practically control the transportation of our 
country; , Steel production. 


(3) The labor unrest and strikes that will 
continue to plague us in 1960. 

(4) The inflation spiral will take another 
upward turn this year. 
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(5) The continued erosion of our dollar 
which has decreased in purchasing power 
from 100 cents in 1939 to 47 cents now. 

(6) Our national debt is at its highest 
point in history. 

(7) The U.S. Treasury faces another year 
of heavy debt refinancing and continued 
deficit financing. 

(8) U.S. Government and other high-grade 
bonds are selling at prices to give the highest 
yields in 30 years. Bond prices and yields 
reflect the growing demand for borrowed 
money. Interest rates are likely to increase 
during the year. 

(9) Stocks are selling at prices that give 
the lowest yields in 30 years. Many stocks 
are selling to yield less than 2 percent, while 
U.S. Government bonds today are selling to 
yield 414 percent or better. These condi- 
tions do not make financial or commonsense. 
Nineteen hundred and sixty may be a year 
of danger for investors in the stock market. 
A great number of people are trying to out- 
guess other people. 

(10) A presidential election—with all that 
politicians do and say that make or hurt 
business. 

(11) The foreign situation with all its un- 
certainties. : 

(12) The loss in our exports and the in- 
crease in our imports—causing a great re- 
duction in our gold reserve. 

(13) Keener competition beth at home and 
from abroad—making it more difficult to 
make profits. 

(14) The largest debts in the history of 
our country now owed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, State and local governments, busi- 
nesses, and individuals—with the large cost 
of carrying these debts. 

(15) The continued drop ih the prices of 
farm products—now at a 19-year low. 

(16) The large tax burden which continues 
to increase. 

History has a way of repeating itself. If 
we study our financial history, we will find 
that once again we are at a crossroad. 

The year 1960 is a year of decision. The 
most prosperous country on the face of the 
earth is faced with the largest debt in its 
history and there are more deficits to come. 
Our dollar is gradually losing its purchasing 
power. Inflation continues to grow. We have 
sinking foreign trade, dwindling gold re- 
serves and a Government that continues. to 
spend and give away like a drunken sailor. 

If you have not already done so, be sure 
to read Sylvia Porter’s article in yesterday's 
(Wednesday, Jaguary 6) Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, entitled “How Long Will Boom 
Last?” (It will be most enlightening to all 
of you, but particularly to those of you under 
40 years of age. 

Babson has said there are two fatal mis- 
takes to avoid. One is becoming convinced 
that prosperity will never return. (It always 
does.) ‘The other is thinking that prosperity 
will never end. (It always has.) 

Gentlemen, I say to you, consider all the 
facts and do some hard thinking of your 
own. It will help you in formulating your 
plans and in making decisions for 1960 and 
1961. 

Poor’s Investment Advisory of January 11, 
1960, says: 


“Steel setlement: The steel settlement was - 


made on terms stated to have been ‘proposed 
by Vice President Nixon and Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell.” In other words, it was 
made under political pressure. It was not 
the economically justified noninflationary 
settlement that the steel managements 
strived so hard to get. They took it rather 
than face the risk of faring worse under pos- 
sible congressional legislation invited by a 
renewed strike. The basic problems posed 
by abuse of monopoly union power remain 
unchanged. In the effort to halt wage-price 
inflation in this key industry the retreat by 
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the eenepents was in effect dictated by 
politics. 

“Who won? If there is anything for the 
public to rejoice about it is that uninter- 
rupted steel production is assured by a 30- 
month contract, and that the settlement 
could have been worse. It is at least less in- 
fiationary than the long series of previous 
steel settlements. As pointed out by Roger 
M. Blough, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corp., the industry’s hourly employ- 
ment costs as a whole had for 20 years been 
rising at an average of about 8 cents a year, 
or four times as fast as shipments per man- 
hour; whereas under the new agreement 
they will rise a littie less than twice as rap- 
idly as man-hour shipments. Steel prices 
are expected to rise later on. That will not 
be good for the economy or the industry, 
which must meet competition from other 
materials and from lower cost foreign steel. 
The union proclaims a victory for itself. It 
will not seem so to steelworkers who would 
need continuous employment for some’ years 
just to make up their wage losses during the 
strike.” 





International Court of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
Senate may soon be called upon to recon- 
sider the reservation which was attached 
in 1946 to the ratification of the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice. 
The reservation gives this Nation the 
power to detremine whether a matter 
lies essentially within our domestic juris- 
diction rather than within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court. 

I recently received an interesting 
memorandum which discusses this ques- 
tion and sets forth the principal argu- 
ments on each side. It was prepared by 
Robert H. Reno, an attorney, of Concord, 
N.H., who is a member of the American 
Bar Association’s special committee on 
world peace through law, and I believe 
it will be of value to Members of the 
Senate and the public. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the memo- 
randum printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 

randum was ordered to be printed in the 

ReEcorD, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE SELF-JUDGING ASPECT 
OF THE U.S. DOMESTIC JURISDICTION RESER- 
VATION WITH RESPECT TO THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
In 1946, when the United States adhered 

to the statute of the International Court of 

Justice, it did so with the reservation that 

the statute would not apply to “disputes 

with regard to matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 

United States of America as determined by 

the United States of America.” 

By virtue of the last. eight words, which 
were added to the reservation as a result of 
action on the floor of the Senate, it has 
been left to the United States itself, rather 
than to the Court, to determine whether any 
dispute to which it is a party involves a mat- 
ter within its domestic jurisdiction. Even 
though we might not ever do so, we have 
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thus asserted the right to use, as a complete 
defense to any case brought against us in 
the International Court, the fact that we 
ourselves had determined the case to be a 
domestic matter. In other words, we have 
reserved a veto power with respect to the 
jurisdiction of the International Court. 

This is the so-called self-judging domes- 
tic jurisdiction reservation. Five other 
nations, of the 38 which currently accept the 
Court’s compulsory jurisdiction, have 
adopted this same reservation. They are 
Mexico, Liberia, Pakistan, the Sudan and 
the Union of South Africa. 

The reservation creates, as a matter of 
law, a reciprocal right, on the part of any 
country against whom the United States 
might bring-an action in the International 
Court, to use as a defense a determination 
by that country that the case involved a 
matter within its domestic jurisdiction. 

The problem is not as great as it might 
seem. By the terms of the statute of the 
Court of International Justice, the Court’s 
compulsory jurisdiction is limited to inter- 
national legal disputes. Therefore no reser- 
vation is necesary to avoid consideration by 
the Court of political or sociological disputes. 
Furthermore the statute of the Court itself 
excludes domestic disputes. 

The problem has nothing to do with 
whether domestic disputes should be within 
the Court’s jurisdiction. Clearly they are 
not intended to be; and they should not be. 
The problem is limited to whether the 
United States should continue to reserve to 
itself the right to judge for itself, after it 
has become involved in a Court proceding, 
whether the dispute is with regard to matters 
which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States. 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE SELF-JUDGING ASPECT OF 
THE DOMESTIC JURISDICTION RESERVATION 


Arguments that have been or might be 
advanced in support of the self-judging 
aspect of the reservation include the 
following: 

(a) It is unclear how the Court would 
decide a close question as to whether a dis- 
pute is essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of the United States. This is espe- 
cially true in view of the dependence of the 
meaning of “domestic” on the development 
of international law, and, in turn, the un- 
certainty of international law as to many 
doubtful questions. 

(b) The United States frequently has a 
different point of view from most other na- 
tions as to what is essentially domestic. 
The difference in outlook between the United 
States and less developed countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America is frequently 
sharp. The difference between its outlook 
and that of Iron Curtain countries is usually 
fundamental. This cuts both ways. 

(c) The United States, as a party before 
the Court, is in the hands of 15 judges, of 
uncertain quality, 14 of whom reflect other 
judicial philosophies or systems of law, and 
might be subject to political pressures. 

(d) The United States needs some form of 
veto power in order ‘to prevent vital political 
and economic disputes from being regarded 
as legal disputes. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE SELF-JUDGING ASPECT 
OF THE DOMESTIC JURISDICTION RESERVATION 


Many able scholars have. severely criticized 
the reservation ever since it was first under 
discussion. It is logically offensive to most 
lawyers, jurists, philosophers, and statesmen 
because it violates the age-old precept that 
no man, no nation, should be the judge in 
its own case. 

There are also practical objections, some 
of which are: 

(a) Because of the reciprocal nature of 
consent to the Court’s jurisdiction, the self- 
judging domestic jurisdiction reservation 
enables any other party to a suit brought by 
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the United States to determine that the 
matter is within its domestic jurisdiction 
and thereby prevent the United States from 
utilizing the Court. 

Thus, the United States, which has a 
larger stake in investments abroad and in 
military bases abroad than any other nation, 
has prevented itself from utilizing, in its own 
behalf, the International Court of Justice. 
This does not seem to make good- sense. 
It is especially damaging to the United 
States, at least potentially, with respect to 
countries which take a far more expan- 
sive view of their domestic jurisdiction than 
does the United States. 

(b) The reservation served as a precedent 
for six other nations which filed similar 
reservations, thereby crippling the Court 
and very likely causing other nations not to 
adhere to the optional clause at all. 

Moreover, as stated by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations in the introduc- 
tion of his annual report for 1956-57, the 
attitude represented by this type of reser- 
vation may render the whole system of 
compulsory jurisdiction virtually illusory.” 
The legal adviser of the Department of State 
himself said, on April 26, 1958: 

“There can be little doubt that reserva- 
tions of this type have tended to minimize 
the number of disputes determined by the 
Court, particularly in view of the possibility 
that a state which does not have such a 
reservation may, when sued by one which 
does, invoke the doctrine of reciprocity.” 

(c) The reservation, according to at least 
two of the judges on the Court, may be held 
to nullify the entire United States declara- 
tion under article 36. The pros and cons of 
this have been much discussed. 

(ad) The self-judging reservation has also 
become the prototype for similar U.S. 
reservations in numerous treaties, thereby 
not only: 

(1) Afflicting our treaty practices with a 
ereeping paralysis, but also 

(2) Weakening substantially, by our own 
precedents, our bargaining power with other 
nations. 

This is exactly opposite to the course re- 
cently espoused by Vice President Nixon. 


(e) Because of such considerations as those 
listed above the executive branch of the 
United States Government finds itself in the 
difficult position of being obliged (vis-a-vis 
the legisaltive branch) to assert at least the 
possibility of a determination of domestic 
jurisdiction as a defense, rather than leav- 
ing that determination to the Court, even in 
cases such as Interhandel. As any litigator 
knows, such a technical defense frequently 
weakens the position before the Court of the 
party making the defense and may even de- 
crease its standing before the Court in future 
cases. 


(f) In view of the United Siates veto 
power, under article 27(3) and 94 of the 
United Nations Charter, over ultimate en- 
forcement by the Security Council, the 
really vital interests of the United States 
are protected regardless of any action the 
Court might take. 


CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 


It is the conclusion of the American Bar 
Association Section of International and 
Comparative Law Special Committee that the 
self-judging domestic jurisdiction reserva- 
tions have impaired the effectiveness of the 
International Court of Justice, and the res- 
ervation of the United States has impaired 
its leadership of the free world. The special 
committee feels that complete withdrawal of 
the self-judging reservation would not ex- 
pose the United States to undue risks. Al- 
though the committee believes that the self- 
judging reservations should be withdrawn 
at the first favorable opportunity, it recog- 
nizes that its withdrawal would have broad 
international ramifications involving prob- 
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yond the competence of the special 
committee. Without expressing an 

as to the manner and timing of the with- 
drawal, the committee has suggested the 
possibility of (1) having all nations with 
self-judging reservations withdraw them at 
the same time, and (2) obtaining as many 
new adherences as possible to article 36 of 
the statute of the International Court to be 
deposited simultaneously with the with- 
drawal of the reservations. 

The views of the Special Committee on 
World Peace Through Law, and of a 
majority of the lawyers who attended its 
regional meetings in 1959, are substantially 
the same. 

The American Bar Association itself has 
consistently advocated acceptance by the 
United States of broad compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice 
under article 36 of its statute. Therefore 
the recommendations and conclusions of the 
two special committees are consistent with 
the position of the association as a whole. 

(This memorandum is based on a “Re- 
port on the Self-Judging Aspects of the U S. 
Domestic Jurisdiction Reservation With Re- 
spect to the International Court of Justice,” 
published in August 1959 by a special com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association Sec- 
tion of International and Comparative Law. 
Members of the special committees were Eu- 
gene D. Bennett, Harry LeRoy Jones, Richard 
F. Scott, John R. Stevenson, Ww. 
Green, and Lyman M. Tondel, Jr., chairman.) 

Rosert H. RENO. 
Member, 1958-59, American Bar Associa- 
tion, Special Committee on World 
Peace Through Law. 
ConcorD, N.H., January 4, 1960. 





Proposed New Veterans’ Housing 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a veterans’ 
housing bill which I hope will revitalize 
the veterans’ housing program. 

The bill which I am introducing makes 
substantial changes in the veterans’ 
housing program. These changes have 
become necessary since the veterans’ 
housing program is becoming inopera- 
tive as a result of the administration’s 

hard-money policy. Last year the Con- 
gress raised the interest rate on vet- 
erans’ home loans from 4% percent to 
5% percent. This action did very little 
to improve the supply of mortgage fi- 
nancing for veterans’ home loans. The 
rapid rise in interest rates resulting from 
the policies of the inistration ex- 
ceeded the increase in\ interest rates 
authorized by the Congress. Very little 
additional mortgage financing became 
available as a result of the interest rate 
increase. The situation has become pro- 
gressively worse. High discounts are 
being charged throughout the country in 
connection with veterans’ loans. These 
discounts range upward to 12 points and 
increase the interest yield to the lender 
to rates of 6 percent and above. 

Interest rates have increased rapidly 
as a result of the administration’s hard- 
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money policy, and are now in conflicting 
with the usury laws of the various States. 
Suits are now pending in local courts 
te determine whether the high interest 
rates being charged, together with large 
discounts, are a violation of State usury 
laws. This has resulted in many institu- 
tional lenders withdrawing from the 
mortgage financing field until the issue 
is settled. The administration has of- 
fered, as its only solution to the short- 
age of mortgage financing funds ‘for 
veterans’ home loans, increases in inter- 
est rates. It is apparent this is not the 
solution, since lending practices based 
on present high interest rates are now 
being questioned in the courts as viola- 
tions of State lending laws. 

In a recent survey by the committee, 
the loan guaranty officers of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration in offices through- 
out the country have estimated that if 
the current tight money condition con- 
tinues the Veterans’ Administration will 
make only about 150,000 home loans in 
1960. These same offices estimate that if 
mortgage financing were available, with 
moderate or no discounts, the veterans’ 
home loan program would increase to 
368,000 loans during 1960. 

There is no prospect that there will be 
a change in the near future in the Ad- 
ministration’s hard money policy and 
there appears to be little likelihood an 
increase in interest rates would produce 
the desired result. The bill which I have 
introduced makes several major changes 
in the housing program and seeks other 
sources for veterans’ home loans. 

This bill authorizes the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to issue debentures 
for sale with maturity varying from 10 to 
30 years at an interest rate of not less 
than 4% percent. These’debentures will 
be offered for sale to the general public; 
however, they are designed to appeal to 
the major private trust funds of the Na- 
tion, such as union trust funds, welfare 
trust funds, private estate trust funds, 
and trust funds developed through the 
retirement programs of the various 
States and municipalities for public em- 
ployees. The debentures to be issued by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
will be guaranteed both as to principal 
and interest by the US. Treas- 
ury. The funds obtained through the 
sale of debentures will be utilized by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs for 
veterans’ home loans. 

The bill provides that the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs may loan these 
funds any place in the United States 
where a shortage of mortgage financing 
exists. The maximum loan is to be $17,- 
500. Discretion is left with the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs as to down- 
payment; however, 100 percent loans are 
permitted under the bill. The bill au- 
thorizes the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to charge the veteran borrower a 
1-point fee at closing. Builders or spon- 
sors who receive a commitment will be 
required to pay a 2-point fee for a fund 
commitment or fund reservation under 
the bill. These funds will be deposited 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
in a revolving fund to protect the Gov- 
ernment from loss. The bill provides 
that the Administrator may sell deben- 
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tures at 412 percent. The interest rate 
for the veteran’s loan will remain the 
Same as provided in the existing: pro- 
gram—5'% percent, The Administrator 
will have available the margin of three- 
quarters of 1 percent to offset his admin- 
istrative costs in placing and servicing 
the loans. : 

The bill provides that the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs may sell not to 
exceed $5 billion in debentures in-any 
one fiscal year. It provides that the Ad- 
ministrator may invest not to exceed 25 
percent of the national service life in- 
surance fund in the debentures. The 
bill extends the housing program for 
World War II veterans until February 1, 
1965, so that the World War II program 
will be scheduled to expire on the same 
date with the program for Korean 
veterans. 

This bill does not alter the guaranteed 
home loan program in any way. Private 
lenders may continue to participate in 
the veterans’ guaranteed home loan pro- 
gram. It is intended that the program 
of home loans to be made by the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs through 
funds obtained by selling debentures will 
supplement the guaranteed’ home loan 
program which is presently operating 
through private lenders for World War 
II and Korean veterans. 

It is expected that early hearings will 
be scheduled on this legislation since the 
outlook for mortgage financing for vet- 
erans’ home loans is very bleak for 1960 
unless a solution can be found. The 
direct loan program, which has de- 
pended on appropriations directly from 
the Treasury, will not be continued past 
its scheduled expiration date of July 25, 
1960. It is not expected that this pro- 
gram will be necessary if funds become 
available through sale of debentures. 





The Late Honorable Richard M. Simpson 


SPEECH 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of our good friend RicnHarp M. Srmpson, 
is a great loss to the Congress, to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and to 
our Nation. That he has left our midst is 
a tragedy to the causes of good govern- 
ment, human liberty, and economic op- 
portunity. 

Dick SIMPSON was characterized by his 
integrity, commonsense, and an un- 
swerving devotion to the principles in 
which he believed. Those principles are 
better principles today because of the 
fact that this American lived. 

During the past 7 years that I had the 
opportunity to know this great patriot, I 
found him to be a public servant who was 
devoted to the concept of responsibility; 
responsibility in office, politics, and in his 
personal life. It can be truly said of 





Dick Srwupson that he thought more of 
his obligations than he did of his privi- 
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leges. No finer quality could any man 
possess. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Republican 
congressional campaign committee, I be- 
came closely associated with Dick, and I 
profited time and time again by his wise 
counsel and by his high courage. 

I realize full well the futility of our 
words at this time to alleviate the sorrow 
of the Simpson family; however, I want 
to bring my humble words of condolence 
to them in the hope and belief that their 
faith in the will of our Heavenly Father 
will fill them with the spirit of acceptance 
and peace that join the faithful now and 
in eternity. 





Some Comments on Stabilization and 
Economic Cooperation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
the Honorable John Davis Lodge, U.S. 
Ambassador to Spain, before the mem- 
bers of the American Club, Castellana 
Hilton Hotel, Madrid, October 15, 1959: 

SomMEeE COMMENTS ON STABILIZATION AND 

EcoNOMIC COOPERATION 


In an exchange of letters with Generalis- 
simo Franco early last month, President 
Eisenhower stated: 

“I should like, also, to congratulate you 
on the bold new economic program already 
auspiciously begun and on your membership 
in the OEEC. This constitutes another im- 
portant link in forging the European unity 
to which you refer.” 

If Spain’s stabilization program is so im- 
portant that it can be a matter of keen 
interest at the high level of our Chiefs of 
State, I hope you will not mind if I give you 
some of my comments on Spain’s economic 
evolution, although I know that you heard 
a talk at your last meeting by our friend 
Juan José Rovira on the same general 
subject. 

Incidentally, since I have referred to the 
exchange of messages between Generalissimo 
Franco and President Eisenhower, which 
took place at the London meeting of the 
President and Secretary Herter with Foreign 
Minister Castiella some 6 weeks ago, I should 
like to take a moment to tell you a little 
about that London meeting which, as you 
may know, I attended. 

President Eisenhower, who was in fine 
health and spirits, received Mr, Castiella at 
the London residence of our Ambassador to 
Great Britain, John Hay Whitney. The For- 
eign Minister handed Generalissimo Franco’s 
letter to the President, and the President 
read it with evident satisfaction. The open- 
ing words of that letter were particularly 
thoughtful and welcome to our President 
and to Americans generally, for they ex- 
pressed thanks for the President's “sacrifices 
and efforts to assist our Western World and 
lead it along the path of peace and under- 
standing, and in particular for the aid and 
benefits which Spain is receiving from the 
United States under your administration.” 
He was also particularly pleased with the 
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letter’s expressions of understanding and 
support for the President’s decision to meet 
with Mr. Khrushchev in the United States. 

The President shortly afterwards gave his 
reply to Generalissimo Franco, to which. I 
have already alluded, and which was carried 
to the Spanish Chief of State by Mr. Cas- 
tiella. 

The tenor throughout the talks both be- 
tween the President and Mr. Castiella and 
later between our Secretary of State, Mr. 
Herter, and Mr. Castiella was most cordial. 
While they ranged over a wide field of world 
problems of concern to both countries, the 
accent was upon mutual understanding, 
friendship and confidence. I was delighted, 
as were all concerned, in the evidence thus 
manifested of the long strides which have 
been taken in recent years toward Spain re- 
joining the family of Western nations in 
furtherance of our common objectives and 
in defense of our common cause. 

Mr. Castiella then left for the rest of his 
series of top level talks with Western states- 
men, which included meetings with British 
Prime Minister Macmillan and Foreign Sec- 
retary Selwyn Lloyd, and with French Presi- 


dent DeGaulle and Foreign Minister Couve 


de Murville. I saw him again, some days 
later, back in the summer capital of San 
Sebastian and he was delighted with the 
obvious success of these talks. 

The “bold, new economic program” to 
which President Eisenhower referred is a 
course of action which is intended to have 
far-reaching consequences of a highly bene- 
ficial nature for the Spanish economy and 
for the people of Spain. So important is 
the new economic course recently charted 
in this ancient and storied land that many 
clearheaded Spaniards say it marks the most 
significant single step taken by the Spanish 
Government since the civil war. 

It is a course which bids fair not only to 
restore Spain’s economic equilibrium, which 


was shattered by the civil war and whose, 


recovery was retarded by post-civil war 
events, but also to reorient Spain into closer 
alinement with the main currents of West- 
ern thought and action. 

Spain’s involvement in the post-war effort 
toward European economic cooperation 
augurs well for the achievement of Western 
European unity. This unity is one of the 
major objectives of Western diplomacy and 
will, as it becomes a reality, constitute a 
mighty bulwark in defense of our common 
cause. 

The U.S. Government and private banks 
have had a major part in making possible 
this new course. The organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) were 
also major contributors. Accordingly, it 
would appear highly important that we all 
have a clear understanding of what this new 
economic program means for Spain, not only 
domestically, but also with respect to her 
international position. 

SPAIN’S EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 

First of all, let me recall to you that 
American aid to Spain started sometime be- 
fore 1953. Actually, the American Congress 
voted its first aid to Spain in 1950. This 
aid together with that provided under the 


‘Subsequent agreement of 1958 gave the 


Spanish people their first opportunity since 
the war to try to achieve some of the prog- 
ress which was already well underway in 
other European nations. For, while eco- 
nomic development is primarily a country’s 
own responsibility, it has been amply dem- 
onstrated that at certain times most coun- 
tries, including even major powers, require 
outside assistance. I like the apposite refer- 
ence to the effects of the aid program made 
by my friend José Maria de Areilza, the 
Spanish Ambassador at Washington, in his 
admirable speech in Bilbao on September 10. 
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He compared the Spanish economy to a ship 
at drydock, checking its hull and repairing 
the damages that the war and the post- 
war had left in its structure. For that ship, 
he said, American aid was like a powerful 
tugboat, pulling it to the river mouth and 
allowing the ship time to get underway with 
its own boilers. As a result of this combina- 
tion of the efforts of the Spaniards them- 
selves and American aid, the period from 
1951 to the present has been one of great 
economic growth in Spain. 

While still chronically short of funds and 
raw material resources, Spain concentrated 
on the improvement of basic industry and 
transportation. Many millions of dollars in 
both foreign exchange and pesetas were 
poured into powerplants, railroads, steel, ce- 
ment, and other factories which are basic 
to industrialization. The growth of indus- 
trial production and the improved standard 
of living were reflected in the increase in the 
national income of approximately 4.25 per- 
cent per year, a rate somewhat higher than 
that achieved in the United States during 
the same period. However, as a normal con- 
comitant of rapid economic growth in eon- 
ditions of insufficient capital resources and 
production, Spain experienced the same type 
of inflation which hit many countries in 
similar circumstances. Since a high level of 
imports is required for rapid industrializa- 
tion, Spain also suffered from an unfavorable 
balance of payments and its foreign ex- 
change holdings dwindled away despite the 
sizable grants of aid from the United States. 


INTRODUCTION OF STABILIZATION PLAN 


Although the Spanish economy had not 
reached a crisis stage and though its external 
and internal debts were far lower than those 
of many another country, the Government 
decided to take corrective action before an 
extreme stage was reached. What made it 
possible for Spain to consider measures for 
economic stabilization was its recent mem- 
bership in the International Monetary Fund, 
and the willingness of other western Euro- 
pean nations to help Spain and accept her as 
a full member in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). 
In February 1959 the Spanish Government 
undertook formal negotiations with the IMF 
and the OEEC which culminated in the 
economic stabilization program announced 
on July 20 of this year. 

Both the IMF and the OEEC provided 
economic assistance to Spain to help her 
through the inevitable- economic adjust- 
ments incident to a stabilization program. 
The IMF provided a credit of $75 million; the 
OEEC made available a credit of $100 million. 
In addition to this help from these two 
multilateral organizations, several European 
nations,agreed to grant Spain several years 
to pay back some $45 million owed them for 
trade debts. At the same time Spain was 
negotiating loans from U.S. private banks 
for another $70 million, and the U.S. Govern- 
ment announced that our assistance to Spain 
in the form of economic aid grants, sales of 
agricultural surplus commodities for Spanish 
pesetas, and development loans from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank would total $130 million 
in the year beginning July 1, 1959. An ad- 
ditional $5 million was voted by the US. 
Congress so that, altogether, Spain was able 
to count on some $425 million in foreign 
assistance to help her reestablish her econ- 
omy on a sounder basis. 

The IMF, like many multilateral economic 
organizations, came into being in 1946 largely 
through American initiative. Its funds, 
some $9 billion which will soon be aug- 
mented, were provided by all the member 
nations for several purposes, among them, to 
facilitate the balanced growth of ‘interna- 
tional trade and to provide members with 
the opportunity to make readjustments in 
their balance of payments without resorting 
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to measures destructive of national or inter- 
national prosperity. This organization pro- 
vides not only financial assistance but, per- 
haps more important, technical acivice, 
These are now available to Spain. 

The assistance of the Organization of 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
was not available to Spain until it was voted 
into membership on July 20 of this year as 
a major step in the stabilization program. 
On that day, after long and careful con- 
sideration, Spain was unanimously accepted 
as the 18th member of the OEEC and the 
first new member since that organization 
was created 11 years ago, to strengthen the 
non-Communist world through economic 
cooperation. Like the IMF, the OEEC re- 
ceived a heavy proportion of the funds made 
available to Spain from the United States. 

RISK AND STAGES IN THE NEW PROGRAM 

Any fairminded person must, it seems to 
me, give Spain great credit for agreeing to 
undertake the difficult and perhaps, as in 
the case of some member nations, politically 
unpalatable measures which were worked 
out with the IMF and the OEEC. Other 
countries better endowed than Spain with 
natural wealth have recently stated their 
unwillingness to take the risks involved in 
the readjustments which must be made. All 
countries are aware of the problems which 
may arise from the relaxation of economic 
controls, the elimination of subsidies, the 
budget balancing, and the other sound eco- 
nomic measures which are required. It can 
be considered remarkable that so shortly after 
its admission into the IMF, Spain was able to 
complete a program for stabilization which 
received not only the approval but the finan- 
cial support of the IMF and the OBEC. 

Immediately after the program was an- 
nounced, the Spanish Government began to 
issue the many degrees required to bring 
about the changes desired. There is no need 
to-recall to you the measures adopted, with 
which you are all familiar, and which are 
already beginning to be reflected in Spain's 
foreign balances. Internally, the 
reduction of subsidies, together with re- 
duced spending, will permit Spain in the 
near future to have a truly balanced budget. 
An important feature of the liberalization 
undertaken is the elimination of discrim- 
inatory practices against the United States 
in international trade. Instead of working 
under bilateral trade agreements, most Span- 
ish imports will now represent purchases in 
the best market available on a worldwide 
basis, in terms of quality and price, regard- 
less of the currency of payment. 

NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


In what may be a historic step, Spain has 
changed its law of 1939 which generally 
limited private foreign investment in Span- 
ish industry to 25 percent of the capital of 
the firm concerned. The new law generally 
permits foreign investment of 50 percent in 
Spanish industrial enterprises, and estab- 
lishes improved conditions for foreign in- 
vestors.in respect to the repatriation of cap- | 
ital and earnings. Together with the pe- 
troleum law adopted in December 1958, which 
authorizes~100 percent foreign ownership of 
oil exploitation enterprises and which ac- 
counts for the presence here today of a 
number of new members, the foreign invest- 
ment law, if properly implemented, may heip 
change the industrial and commercial pat- 
tern of the entire country. In terms of 
international relations, these two new 
laws indicate the abandonment of the 
policy of economic self-sufficiency which was 
the keystone of the present administration's 
economic policy in its earlier days and was 


reduce many of the controls over the econ- 








omy and to curb monopoly practices and 


SIGNIFICANCE AND PURPOSE OF THE NEW 
PROGRAM 


What is likely to be the significance of 
all this new internal and external economic 
activity. If the program is successful the 
implications for Spain and fer the free world 
can be enormous. The adoption of the eco- 
nomic stabilization plan in itself is an ex- 
pression of mutual confidence between Spain 
and the leading western powers. This bold 


lems in some countries, could be based only 
on satisfactory experiences of the recent past 
and the hope of even greater economic coop- 
eration and trade expansion in the western 
pattern. 

We can thus look forward to Spain’s event- 
ual complete integration into European- 
American economic cooperative arrange- 
ments, from which it has been separated by 
attitudes and ideas rather than by geography 
or lack of mutual interest. Indeed, it is 
becoming increasingly clear that economic 
frontiers no longer coincide with political 
boundaries. In this vein, it is to be antici- 
pated that Spain will some day adhere to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). Some eventual adjustment to the 
Common Market or the “Outer Seven” eco- 
nomic arrangements also appears to be likely. 
There is in Western Europe today an in- 
exorable current toward closer economic and 
political cooperation among nations amd to- 
ward the formalization ef this cooperation 
in terms of international organizations and 
multilateral treaties. Spain is now riding 
this current and it is to be hoped, for the 
sake of all concerned, that Spain is on the 
road to full and equal partnership in the 
western European community of nations. 

With a determined execution of the plan, 
after what may be a brief though intense 
transitional period of readjustment, the 
Spanish people should be able to foresee in- 
creased production, a sound currency, stable 
prices, a higher standard of living and a 
shift from an economy of scarcity to one of 
relative abundance. The collateral conse- 
quences of such an economic result may well 
be historic in terms of the increased general 
health, vigor and welfare of the gallant 
Spanish. people. 

The purpose of the new funds recently 
provided to Spain is to furnish the necessary 
cushion for this interim period of readjust- 
ment. Of course, it is too early té predict 
how successful the entire. program will be, 
as Minister of Commerce Ullastres pointed 
out recently in Washington. The Spanish 
Government is in the process of issuing im- 
plementing regulations which will further 
the objectives of the stabilization plan. It 
must come to grips with the problem of 
increasing agricultural and mineral produc- 
tion, at least to the point of meeting internal 
demands and reducing import requirements. 
The production of exportable goods must 
be increased to enable Spain to earn more 
foreign exchange. Something more can be 
done to increase foreign exchange earnings 
from tourism. This is a magnificent coun- 
try for tourism, not only for its splendid 
monuments of the past but alse for its warm 
and friendly people. The fermer protec- 
tionism and controls which acted as a 
damper on the expansion of production and 
trade may tend to disappear as the benefits 
of a freer, more competitive economy begin 
to be enjoyed. Almost all countries which 
have gone through stabilization plans have 
experienced difficulties which could be met 
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only by internal flexibility, sound judgment, 
international good will and mutual confi- 
dence between the people and the govern- 
ment. 
Tt is to be hoped, therefore, that a climate 
of confidence will prevail until the Spanish 
m has borne fruit. It is also to be 
hoped that Spain will at last be enabled to 
emerge once and for all from its relative 
isolation of recent years and assume the 
international responsibilities to which it is 
entitled, ‘not only because of its historic 
participation in the development of western 
culture, but also because the noble and 
friendly Spanish people have much to con- 
tribute to the massive effort which must be 
made if we are to meet the common—the 
stirring—challenge to our generation, 





Accomplishments Under the New 
Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
during the congressional recess an arti- 
cle appeared in the Washington Sunday 
Star of October 18 which I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress and to readers of the Rrecorp. 

This article, written by Mr. George W. 
Oakes, is an excellent progress report on 
the accomplishments resulting from the 
first year of operation under the De- 
fense Education Act. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Srupy or ACCOMPLISHMENT: OvurR First 
Year UNDER THE NEw EpvucaTIONn AcT 
(By George W. Oakes) 

Appraisal of the accomplishments under 
the National Defense Education Act, in its 
first year of operation, finds educators and 
officials agreed that considerable progress 
has been made. 

In brief the act, signed in September, 1958, 
has resulted in: 

More emphasis on language study. 

Improvement of science and mathematics 
instruction. 

Stimulation of the abilities of talented 
school children. 

Easing the financial burden of college stu- 
dents. 

Increasing the numbers of qualified col- 
lege teachers. : 

*Better teaching of foreign languag 
probably is the biggest single step forward 
under the act,’ according to Office of Edu- 
cation Officials. Various programs now in 
operation will help considerably to correct 
the decline in foreign language instruction 
which, oddly enough, has occurred during 
the last 40 years, just at the time this coun- 
try rose to a position of world leadership. 

LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

School and college foreign language teach- 
ers are learning new methods of instruction, 
in such ways as these: 

1. Last summer 925 elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers of French, German, 
Spanish, and Russian attended 12 special six 
or eight week institutes on the campuses of 
universities in Michigan, Texas and Colorado. 
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They concentrated on the latest audiolin- 
gual methods of teaching modern languages 
which involve first hearing the language 
through audio aids, then speaking it and 
finally writing it. Foreign language teachers 
have been particularly lacking in modern 
methods of instruction. 

Most teachers took French and Spanish. 
The demand for admission to the institutes 
was so great that 5,000 teachers who applied 
could not be accepted. As a result, next 
summer 35 courses will be held for 2,200 
schoolteachers in the same languages, plus 
Italian. In addition,, full academic year 
institutes are now being held in four uni- 
versities for 95 schoolteachers of French, 
Spanish, and Russian to offer them a more 
concentrated course of study. 

2. Audiovisual laboratory equipment is 
being installed in public elementary and 
secondary schools. Federal funds are made 
available on a maching basis to the States 
who—with the local school authorities— 
determine how and where the money is 
spent. A foreign language laboratory for 
beginners in a junior high school costs be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000. State allocations 
of Federal money are decided on the basis 
of the number of students and the average 
income per child of school age. Conse- 
quently the poorer States with large school 
populations benefit the most. 


ENCOURAGING THE STATES 
3. The stimulus of Federal activity has 


~ had the additional benefit of encouraging the 


States to speed up their own efforts to im- 
prove foreign language teaching. Only four 
States had supervisors of foreign language 
instruction before the act got underway. 
Now 27 States have 32 supervisors. 

4. Several research projects are being fi- 
nanced by the Federal Government to de- 
velop new methods of teaching foreign 


languages. For example, the University of. 


California is experimenting with new visual 

aids on basic grammatical problems of 
Spanish. 

5. The act is encouraging the study of 
unusual languages not commonly offered, 
but required by persons in Government, in- 
dustry, and education. There are 50 lan- 
guages spoken by millions of people in vari- 
ous parts of the world that are not even 
taught in the United States. 


CENTERS ORGANTZED 


Nineteen university language centers have 
been organized on a full academic-year basis. 
The six highest priority languages to be 
studied in these centers are Arabic, Chinese, 
Hindustani, Japanese, Portuguese, and Rus- 
sian. Related area studies are also included. 
Fellowships for advanced study in the same 
six languages have been awarded to 171 
graduate students planning to enter college 
teaching. 

Badly needed new science and mathematics 
equipment is being installed throughout the 
public-school system. Probably more than 
$50 million to $60 million of Federal grants 
will be spent before next June by probably 
every State and Territory. These new faciil- 
ties should raise the level of science and 
mathematics teaching considerably and sup- 
ply most of the required modern equipment 
during the next 3 years of the act. 

This money is provided on a matching 
basis for the purchase of new (and remodel- 
ing of old) science and mathematics equip- 
ment, including laboratories and instruc- 
tional materials. 

A general science laboratory for 28 junior 
high school students costs between $8,000 
and $10,000 for furniture and equipment; 
$18,000 to $20,000 is needed for a new high 
school chemistry laboratory. 

As an indication of the scope of the pro- 
gram in Washington, District school officials 
believe that their science and mathematics 
equipment requirements will be covered 
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adequately during the 4 years of the Edu- 
cation Act. 

Only 8 States had 11 supervisors in science 
before the act took effect. Now 24 States 
have 34 science supervisors. An even larger 
percentage increase took place among State 
staff members whose duties are to consult 
with local school authorities in mathematics 
instruction. The States also have set up 
courses to train teachers in the use of new 
science and mathematics equipment. 

In addition, teaching of the sciences in 
the private schools has been substantially 
aided by Federal loans for the purchase of 
science and mathematics equipment. 

One of education’s problems has been to 
prevent the waste of talent by finding out- 
standing students in the Nation’s 25,000 
public schools. Through proper guidance, 
these able students can be persuaded to 
exert their best efforts in school by taking 
challenging courses and then they can be 
encouraged to seek a college education. 

A major reason why approximately 100,000 
topflight high school students do not con- 
tinue their education is that probably less 
than half receive adequate guidance and 
counseling. Dr. James B. Conant’s recent 
report on the American high school stressed 
the importance of correcting this situation. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL AIDS 


Last summer, under the Education Act, 50 
short-term institutes were conducted by 
various universities for 2,200 high school 
counselors. This experience in improving 
the qualifications of these counselors for 
their specialized duties was so successful that 
next year 70 summer institutes will be held. 

The $60.5 million of college student loan 
funds in the new act and already allotted by 
the Federal Government, is likely to have 
an explosive effect by converting students to 
pay for their education on credit. Although 
the detailed figures are not yet available to 
substantiate this view among educators, they 
expect that the 1,400 recipient. institutions, 
representing 88 percent of our total college 
population, will drain this new source of loan 
funds, 

Money is given to the States according to 
their full-time college enrollment and, in a 
revision of previous policy, will be granted to 
each collegé on the basis of need. The Fed- 
eral Government puts tip $9 for each $1 from 
a college. 

The program’s popularity has surprised 
many educators for only 4 years ago the 
total lending operations of all colleges and 
universities was less than half the amount 
the Federal Government supplied in the past 
academic year. 

It remains to be seen whether the $1,000 
a student may borrow at 3 percent for 5 
years will influence poor but able students 
to seek a college education rather than to 
go to work in order to support their families. 
Many educators believe it will mainly re- 
duce the large number of good students who 
drop out of college for financial reasons. 
In addition, a loan will enable college stu- 
dents to spend more time on their studies 
rather than taking so many part-time jobs 
in order to meet expenses. 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


The act’s graduate fellowship program, 
aimed at reducing the shortage of qualified 
college teachers, got underway last month 
when 1,000 fellows out of 6,000 applicants 
took up residence in 123 graduate schools, 
Each fellow receives $2,000 plus $400 for 
each dependent. The students are inten- 
tionally spread throughoyt the country in 
order to strengthen the smaller graduate 
schools and take the pressure off the large 
universities. 

At present only 10 graduate schools grant 
38 percent of all Ph. D.’s; $2,500 per grad- 
uate student is granted to each institution 
to help finance the additional expense. Al- 
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though the program is not directed toward 
science, nearly half of the graduates are 
working in scientific and technical fields. 
In administering the act, the Office of 
Education has attraeted as many educators 
of national reputation as its pay scale, in 
many cases below comparable jobs in some 
States, would permit. The Office’s personnel 
was increased by 300 to a total of about 
1,000 in order to operate the program. 





The Republican Nominee for President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Wall Street Journal which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Wed- 
nesday, January 6, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FROM THE.WALL STREET JOURNAL 


When. Governor Rockefeller withdrew from 
the race for the Republican nomination, the 
tenor of some of the comments was that the 
people’s candidate had been run over by a 
juggernaut of professional politicians ma- 
nipulated by Vice President Nixon. 

This was nonsense. If professional politi- 
cians have any common binder it is a devo- 
tion to realism; they want a winner. They 
would have come to Mr. Rockefeller’s side if 
they had detected any enthusiasm for him 
among the people. They stuck to Mr. Nixon 
because they think him a better candidate 
to put before the people next November. 


Nevertheless, the comments are interest- 
ing. They reflect, perhaps unconsciously, 
the prevalent line among certain intellectual 
liberals, regardless of party, that nothing 
about Mr. Nrxon can be good. 


Now this phenomenon, too well known to 
need laboring, is in a way curious. For none 
of the explanations usually givén seem to 
fully explain it. One possible reason for the 
dislike of Mr. Nixon is his personality. He 
is rather introverted, self-contained, and 
plainly studied in his efforts to make friends 
with people. This may make it difficult to 
warm up to him. But it is a quality that 
should, if anything, draw sympathy from 
other intellectuals who, as a group, tend to 
share it. i 


Another reason often given for disapprov- 
ing of Mr. Nixon is the memory of that 
famed TV appearance with the dog. Yet a 
bit of corniness is not held against a Steven- 
son pictured with a hole in the sole of his 
shoe, and anyway all that was so long ago 
that only an irrational emotionalism could 
recall it against the mature man of today. 


A more plausible explanation is Mr. 
Nrxon’s role in the anti-Communist drive, 
and especially in the Higs case. Certainly 
it is true that a large part of. the intellectual 
community interpreted the attack on Alger 
Hiss as an attack on the whole intellectual 
community. That it was successful made it 
only the more unpardonable. Yet that, too, 
was years ago, and though some resentment 
remains, it can hardly account for the pres- 
ent vehemence against Mr. Nrxon. . 

The reason usually given in public by the 
liberals is that Mr. Nixon represents the 
“Ola Guard” of the Republican Party, the 
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diehard conservatives who would supposediy 
turn back the clock. 

Yet Mr. Nixon is in fact no darling of 
the conservatives, in the Republican Party or 
elsewhere. Twenty-five years ago the Whit- 
tier College yearbook labeled him “always 
progressive and with a liberal attitude” and 
if there be such a thing as the “Old Guard” 
in the GOP it would find Mr. Nixon today 
far too liberal on such matters as foreign 
aid, international involvement, and welfare 
legislation. 

Sometimes the accusation is that Mr. 
Nrxon has no political convictions whatever. 
This hardly squares with the accusation that 
he is too conservative. But beyond that, it 
is unconvincing because the same people will 
turn to any rival of Mr. Nrxon’s although 
even less may be known about the new- 
comer’s political philosophy. 

We suppose these things can explain some 

of the dislike of Mr. Nixon by the liberal 
left but something more seems needed to 
account for the prolonged campaign—it is 
almost a vendetta—to discredit him in the 
whole intellectual community. For dislike 
to be so virulent it must'be tinged with 
fright. Whatever else Mr. Nixon may be 
he is one of the most capable and experi- 
enced. men on the political scene. And in 
spite of everything that has been said about 
him, he has managed to survive and to grow 
steadily in public stature. His whole career 
has shown him to be intelligent, tough, and 
durable. . : 
* Now Mr. Nrxon may not be a conservative 
in the usual sense.. He may even be quite 
liberal on individual political issues. But he 
is definitely not a liberal of the familiar 
stripe, always ready to join whatever is the 
liberal crusade of the moment. 

Indeed, his political stature with the pub- 
lic does not rest so much on political ideol- 
ogy, liberal or conservative, as simply on the 
impression he gives people that he will bring 
a wide experience and a tough intelligence to 
the practical problems of politics and gov- 
ernment. 

So the suspicion grows that the real rea- 
son RicHarp Nixon frightens the liberals so 
badly is precisely because he may well win 
the next election. And the fear is that if 
he does, then this practiced politician may 
prove to be, far more than any philosophic 
conservative, a formidable foe of the liberal 
left. 





The Case of the Vanishing Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker,. 
under leave to extend my remarks, I sub- 
mit for inclusion in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
December 8, 1959, edition of the Omaha 
Daily Journal-Stockman: 

THE CASE OF THE VANISHING FARMERS 


Politicians should have a field day over 
the case of the vanishing farmers after re- 
sults of the agricultural census, currently 
being taken, are revealed to the public. Of 
course, farmers have been vanishing, if you 
choose, for years, and the politicos have 
never shown any reluctance to make what 
capital they could over that fact. But this 
time they may figure they've really got an 
issue that can blast the opposition out the 
door, down the hill, and right off the politi- 
cal map. 
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Why? Well, farmers are going to “disap- 
pear” in wholesale fots in this census, we 
learn, though long-time trends to fewer 
farmers will have contihued at about the 
usual rate. The difference will come, how- 
ever, from the Census Bureau’s new defini- 
tion of what constitutes a farm and what 
constitutes a bona fide farmer. 

The old definition of a farm for census 
purposes, as readers may recall, was a place 
of more than three acres that produced com- 
modities worth at least $150, whether these 
products were sold or not; or, if less than 
three acres, it had actual total sales of prod- 
ucts worth $150. 

In recent years, census Officials have be- 
come increasingly unhappy with this catch- 
al} definition. Citizens who worked in cities 
but established country homes on a few 
acres near town suddenly found themselves 
classified as farmers, even though they sold 
none of the eggs or vegetables grown for their 
own use. The old definition also failed to 
mirror statistically the growing number of 
rural people who now have full or part-time 
jobs in town. 

The Bureau’s new definition now being 
used boosts the acreage qualification and 
requires that a rural resident actually sell 
something. In place of the old 3-acre, 
$150 production minimum, property nrust 
now be 10 or more acres in size, with actual 
farm product sales of at least $50 a year. 
Or, if the place is smaller than 10 acres, 
actual sales must exceed $250 a year. 

The expected result is that farms will total 
only about 4 miilion or so, down some 500- 
000 from the original estimate for 1959, plus 
about 100,000 more dropouts which repre- 
sents the annual toll taken by long-term 
trends toward bigger and fewer farming 
units. 

So far as farm people are concerned under 
the new definition, Federal statisticians be- 
lieve the new total will drop to about 16 mil- 
lion (farmers, wives, children, grandparents, 
and the like)—a hefty 4 million or more 
below the estimate under the old definition. 

Well, this should enliven, if not enlighten, 
the campaign just a bit, especially among 
politicans with a special flare for figures and 
percentages. Lo, the poor vanishing farmer 
can be publicly mourned and bereaved in 
great numbers and laid to rest amid down- 
pours of vote-shed tears—and all because of 
a definition. 





Views on Indian Termination Legislation 
of Ex-Gov. Charles A. Sprague, of 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
very thoughtful and informative column 
on the whole question of Federal ter- 
mination of Indian tribes was published 
in the Salem (Oreg.) Statesman of Jan- 
uary 5, 1960, under the byline of ex- 
Gov. Charles A. Sprague, who is one of 
Oregon’s most distinguished journalists. 

Because of the interest in Congress 
regarding the termination legislation 
which affected both the Klamath Indian 
Tribe of Oregon and the Menominee In- 
dian Tribe of Wisconsin, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the column by 
former Governor Sprague. 
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There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(By Charles A. Sprague) 

Klamath Indian termination proceedings 
have claimed little space in the news since 
Congress passed the bill recommended by 
the Department of the Interior committing 
the Government to acquire forest and 
marshlands from the withdrawing members. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service will take over 
the marshlands next year., Some parcels of 
grazing land have been sold, Indians them- 
selves purchasing most of the offerings. 
Four forest land units to be operated on a 
sustained-yield basis will come up for bid- 
opening on January 20. It is reported that 
three corporations have submitted plans for 
sustained-yield management, as required 
under the law, to become eligible as pur- 
chasers. That three companies have sub- 
mitted plans is proof of the interest of pri- 
vate corporations in these forest lands. If 
their bids match or exceed the base price as 
determined by the appraisal they will ac- 
quire the land and the Government will not 
have to make the purchase. 

Some 23 percent of the tribesmen elected 
not to withdraw. Their property, chiefly 


forest, is being managed by the trust de-. 


partment of the U.S. National Bank of Port- 
land. It makes sales of timber, but not of 
land, which is retained in Indian owner- 
ship. The nonwithdrawing group has ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to work with the 
trustee, also an educational committee to 
encourage children to prepare themselves by 
education so they can earn a living and not 
depend on per capita distributions of reve- 
ies from tribal assets. 

Thus it appears that, after a great deal 
of discussion and some contention, the ter- 
mination process is moving along so that 
sometime in 1961 the Federal Government 
can withdraw its special services to the 
Klamaths. 

Likewise termination of the Menominees, 
an Indian tribe in Wisconsin, ordered in the 
act of 1954 along with the Klamaths, is 
working out far better than was deemed 
possible. There the tribe owned valuable 
forest lands and operated a sawmill. As 
with the Klamath timber it was realized 
that forced liquidation of the timber would 
damage the economy of the tribe. Wiscon- 
sin’s Legislature created a special ‘study 
committee which worked for 4 years to pre- 
pare a planygwhich would suitably bridge the 
change from government supervision to 
tribal management. 

The legislature enacted special legislation 
creating a Menominee county embracing the 
tribal lands, and granting a special tax sub- 
sidy to make it possible for the forests to 
be operated on a sustained-yield basis. The 
Indians have set up a corporation to man- 
age the tribe’s business. Indians receive cer- 
tificates of ownership, but the voting of 
shares is held to a voting trust for a num- 
ber of years. Provision is made so that ab- 
sentee members can turn in their stock cer- 
tificates for payment after a term of years. 

One individual who deserves great credit 
for the success of the Menominee program is 
George Keyote, a Menominee himself, who 
left his good position with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to guide the tribe in estab- 
lishing itself as an independent going con- 
cern. His leadership offers a good example 
for the Indians in other tribes which are 
looking forward to independence from Fed- 
eral supervision. 

Experience with the Klamath and Menom- 
inee termination has shown the inadequacy 
and shortsightedness of the plan prescribed 
by the act of Congress ordering the termi- 
nation. The government just can’t pull up 
stakes and leave a tribe with assets to its 
own devices. Careful planning is required, 


in cooperation with State and local govern- 
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ments, and with the Indians themselves. 
Threatened catastrophes were narrowly 
averted through congressional action in re- 
sponse to local insistence in the case of the 
Klamaths, and through State action in the 
case of the Menominees. This experience 
should serve as ‘a lesson for future termina- 
tions so they may be worked out with better 
coordination. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
particularly struck with the logic of a 
paper by Yale Brozen, professor of eco- 
nomics at the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, University of Chicago, on the sub- 
ject of inflation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include this paper: 
INFLATION—-SMOKE OR FIRE? 4 
(By Yale Brozen, professor of economics, 

Graduate School of Business, University of 

Chicago) 


What is the record on inflation? Inas- 
much as the inflation problem is an issue 
in the political arena, let us look at the 
record in terms of the last 6 years of Demo- 
cratic national administration and the first 
6 years of the present Republican national 
administration. From January 1947 to De- 
cember 1952 the consumer price index rose 
by 24.4 percent. From January 1953 to De- 
cember 1958 the rise was only one-third as 
large, amounting to an 8.6 percent increase. 
While the record of this administration has 
not been good, it is a better record than that 
of the previous administration. 

The issue of monetary policy and inflation 
was supposed to have been removed from the 
political arena when the Federal Reserve 
Board was established as an independent 
agency. Members were appointed for 14- 
year overlapping terms in order to insulate 
them from political pressures. The Board 
was given great powers which could be used 
to control the quantity of money in circula- 
tion. 

By controlling the quantity of money, it 
controls the price level. From January 1947 
through December 1952 the manner in which 
the Board used its powers resulted in a 19 
percent increase in the quantity of money. 
From January 1953 through December 1958 
it used its powers to restrict thé rate of in- 
crease in the quantity of money. From Jan- 
uary 1953 through December 1958 it used its 
powers to restrict the rate of increase in the 
quantity of money to 9 percent. As a result, 
we had less inflation in the last 6 years than 
we did in the preceding 6. 

In order to better understand the relation- 
ship between the quantity of money and 
inflation, a simple tool of analysis economists 
use to link up the various factors controlling 
the price level is helpful. This tool, known 
as the equation of exchange, is usually writ- 
ten in the following form: MV-=PT. 

The symbol M stands for the quantity of 
money in the haygds of the public. It in- 





1 Address delivered before the Aurora (TIIl.) 
Chamber of Commerce, Jan. 23, 1959. 
Reprinted in the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 
30, 1959; Appraisal Journal, July 1959; Grad- 
uate School of Business Association News- 
leter, autumn 1959. 
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cludes ‘both demand deposits and currency 


outside of banks and the Treasury. The 
symbol V stands for the income velocity of 
circulation. Income velocity is defined as 
the average number of times a year each 
dollar is spent for final goods (goods which 
are sold to a final purchaser in a given year). 
Obviously, the total number of dollars multi- 
plied by the average number of times a year 
each dollar is spent for final goods equals the 
total amount of spending for final goods. 
The quantity MV is the total amount spent 
by all people for the things they buy and 
keep in a year (or in whatever time period is 
used for calculating V). 

The symbol P stands for the average price 
at which final goods are sold, and T stands 
for the number of final goods sold in all 
transactions occurring in the course of a 
year. The average price for which each item 
is sold multiplied by the number of items 
sold in all transactions is the total amount 
received by all sellers of final goods. The 
quaritity PT is the total receipts in a year 
of all such sellers. 

Whenever a dollar is spent it is received. 
Expenditures of dollars, therefore, must 
equal receipts of dollars. Since MV is the 
total amount spent in a year for final goods 
and PT is the total amount received for final 
goods, the two are equal. Amount of dollars 
spent—Amount of dollars received, or 
MV=PT. 

As we can see from the equation, increases 
in the price level can result from increases 
in money (or its velocity of circulation) or 
from decreases in the volume of goods offered 
for sale. Since, aside from a slight decline in 
production in late 1957 and early 1958, and 
other temporary dips, the volume of goods 
offered for sale has been rising, we would 
expect the price level to decline if there 
were no increase in the volume of money 
or its velocity. The price level has not de- 
clined. because the volume of money (and 
velocity) have been rising more rapidly than 
the output of goods. 

For example, in the period from 1940 to 
1950, the volume of goods offered for sale 
rose by 54 percent. But the price level rose 
by 8&4 percent. It would have dropped had 
there been no rise in the quantity of money 
in the hands of the public. The quantity of 
money increased in this period from $39 bil- 
lion to $110 billion, an increase of 180 per- 
cent. 


We might well ask, “Why did the quantity 
of money increase so much, and why did 
we allow it to do so if we were truly inter- 
ested in avoiding inflation?” Or, to rephrase 
the question into a-more pertinent one, 
“Why, did the Federal Reserve Board pursue 
@ course of action which pumped 70 billion 
additional dollars into the hands of the pub- 
lic from 1940 to 1950? Were they not inter- 
ested in preventing inflation?” 

Some people would argue that the infla- 
tion was caused by unions pushing wage 
rates up and by businessmen passing on the 
cost increases to the public in higher prices. 
However, our studies at the University of 
Chicago indicate that it was the increases 
in the quantity of money which came first. 
(See Milton Friedman, “Studies in the 
Quantity Theory of, Money.”) With more 
money in their pockets, consumers tried to 
buy more goods. Since the stock of money 
they had could purchase more goods at cur- 
rent prices than could be produced, short- 
ages developed or prices were bid up to levels 
which absorbed all the money consumers 
wanted to spend. Some of you certainly 
remember those days in the late 1940’s when 
you attempted to buy an automobile and 
found that your name would be placed on 
a list and you might get delivery in 18 
months to two years. In these circum- 
stances, some of us bet dealers $500 they 
could not deliver a car next week. We gladly 
lost those bets. In effect, we bid higher 
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prices to obtain the goods we wanted to buy 
with our larger stock of money. 


With higher prices offered by consumers» 


for goods, manufacturers were eager to pro- 
duce more. They tried to hire the men to 
do the job, but shortages of labor developed. 
In non-union industries, employers offered 
higher wage rates in order to attract addi- 
tional men. In unionized industries, em- 
ployers offered wage increases in their bar- 
gaining sessions. You seldom heard of an 
employer asking a union to accept a decrease 
in wage rates, although that was common 
practice in the bargaining sessions in the 
early 1930’s. As a matter of fact, you will 
find that, in the post-World War II decade, 
non-union industries raised wage rates more 
than unionized industries. 

The answer to the question of what caused 
inflation is really the answer to the question 
of “Why did the Federal Reserve Board fol- 
low the course it did in the 1940’s?” The 
primary reason was that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had a large deficit in this period. 
It offered bonds for sale to the public to 
finance the deficit. Because the interest 
rates carried by the bonds were very low, 
ranging from three-eights to 2'4 percent, 
insufficient funds were obtained to cover 
the governmental deficit. In these circum- 
stances, the Federal Government turned to 
the Federal Reserve for help in its financing. 
Rather than offer higher interest rates or 
increase taxes to pay its bills, the Federal 
Government, in effect, asked the Federal 
Reserve to buy the bonds and to provide 
banks with more funds so that they also 
could buy them.-~Since the Federal Reserve 
banks are fiscal agents for the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and, also, since they felt it was their 
patriotic duty to assist with the financing 
of the war, they responded. In doing so, 
they undertook actions which increased the 
stock of money from $39 billion in 1940 to 
$94 billion in 1945. 

They might have stopped increasing the 
stock of money in 1945 since the war was 
over. However, the U.S. Treasury had be- 
come accustomed to selling bonds at low 
interest rates. It did not want to raise 
rates to the point where the public would 
find purchases attractive. The administra- 
tion, therefore, exerted great pressure on the 
Federal Reserve to keep buying bonds and 
to keep manufacturing money to buy the 
bonds. As a consequence, the quantity of 
money continued to rise, by another $16 
billion, to $110 billion in 1950. And the 
inflation continued. 

Marriner Eccles, the former Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System (and still a member), and other 
members of the Board constantly protested 
against this policy. They felt helpless. to 
change the policy in the face of pressure from 
the administration. Finally, a blowup came 
in 1951. - 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, in a 
January 18, 1951, luncheon speech, an- 
nounced that refunding of U.S. debt would 
continue at the 2% percent long-term rate. 
The attempt to maintain this rate in the last 
7 months of 1950 had made necesary Fed- 
eral Reserve purchases of Government secu- 
rities which increased bank reserves and, con- 
sequently, brought on an 8-percent increase 
in the stock of money. It was becoming 
obvious that the Federal Reserve had become 
an engine of inflation. With Snyder pre- 
suming to speak for the Federal ReServe, the 
System had either to declare its independence 
or continue as a subservient arm of badly 
managed Treasury policy. Eccles presented 
the Federal Reserve’s case in testimony on 
January 25 before the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. 

In-an unprecedented move, Truman, on 
January 31, asked the Federal Reserve Open 
Market Committee te meet with him at the 
White House. The next day, the White House 
announced that the Federal Reserve would 
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continue to peg the Government bond mar- 
‘ the Open Market Committee had 


utes of the White House meeting, giving 
the lie to the White House statement. 

A final result of all this was an accord 
between the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve in March 1951. The Treasury agreed 
to the dropping of the Federal Reserve pegs 
in the Government bond market. The Fed- 
eral Reserve agreed to maintain an “orderly” 
market (whatever that may méan). 

Since March 1951 inflation has proceeded 
at a very moderate pace, compared to the 
earlier pace. But it has continued, however 
moderate the pace May now be. The Federal 
Reserve has continued to pump money into 
the economy in its attempt to maintain an 
“orderly” bond market and to ease the Treas- 
ury’s problems in raising funds to pay off 
maturing issues. 

Now what is the moral of this experience? 
First of all; inflation is not possible and will 
not occur without an increasing quantity of 
money. Second, the quantity of money will 
not increase unless the Federal Reserve either 
provides extra money or makes it possible 
for banks to increase the stock of money by 
providing them with more reserves or by cut- 
ting required reserve ratios. Third, the Fed- 
eral Reserve increases the stock of money 
primarily as a result of the pressures exerted 
on it to assist in financing governmental 
deficits and, secondarily, to assist the Treas- 
ury in refinancing maturing debt when the 
demand for funds is strong and the Treasury 
would have to offer mere attractive interest 
rates to get the money from noninflationary 
sources. : 

In essence, the only way we are going to 
avoid inflation in the future is by avoiding 
deficits in governmental budgets. Even in 
the absence of deficits, there will still be 
moderate inflationary pressure from the roll- 
over in Government debt unless the Gov- 
ernment runs a surplus in order to ease the 
Treasury’s problem in handling the roll-over. 

A surplus in the budget is desirable for two 
reasons. It would ease the upward pressure 
on interest rates in capital markets. The 
Treasury’s refinancing problems in connec- 
tion with maturing debt would become less 
pressing and the htat would be off the Fed- 
eral Reserve to manufacture more money to 
assist the Treasury. 

A second virtue of a surplus is that the 
flow of funds for financing the purchase of 
new, more productive machinery would be 
increased. The holders of maturing bonds 
would use the funds to invest in the secu- 
rities of business firms. The more available 
funds are to these firms (from noninflation- 
ary sources), the more rapidly they will mod- 
ernize their plants, and the sooner they will 
rehire high-priced labor not worth employ- 
ing on low-output, obsolescent equipment. 

The more rapid growth in our stock of 
capital which would occur with a surplus 
in the Federal budget (assuming it is not 
created by raising taxes which reduce the 
rate of saving) would lead to a more rapid - 
growth in production. This, too, would help 
restrain the rate of inflation. 

To turn back to the question of the pros- 
pects for continued inflation, we should ex- 
amine the prospects for balance or surplus 
in the Federal budget. The President has 
proposed a balanced budget for the fiscal 
year ending June 1960. The President may 
propose, but . The mood 
of the current Congress is evidently in favor 
of a conglomerate of spending programs be- 
yond those in the administration's proposed 
budget. Even the proposed budget contains 
programs whose required outlays will be ris- 
ing in the future. The various benefits ac- 
corded to veterans in the form of pensions 
will be rising from $1.1 billion next year to 
$3.6 billion a few years from now. Addi- 
tional obligational authority has been asked 
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for the International Development Fund 
which will result in increasing outlays. Out- 


be rising because of commitments already 
made. 

The only way the Federal budget can be 
kept in balance is by preventing new pro- 
grams and discontinuing old ones. The pro- 

budget does not eliminate programs; 
it only nibbles at the expenditures for a few 
of the existing projects. 

Many of the programs now in the budget 
and additional ones proposed to the Congress 
are political frauds which are designed to 
institute g programs for which people 
would not vote if the proposals were pre- 
sented separately on the ballot. The elec- 
terate has already provided, and will con- 
tinue to provide funds on a local basis for 
those parts of the proposed programs which 
they feel are worthwhile. 

The proposed Federal aid to education pro- 
gram is typical in this regard. A bill calling 
for $2.5 billion has been dropped into the 
congressional hopper. If passed, this will be 
but the beginning of further Federal en- 
croachment in an area which is being ade- 
quately handled by State and local govern- 
ments. 

The presumed excuse for Federal aid is the 
lack of money for education in the poorer 
States. Under the proposed program, money 
will be taken from the wealthier States and 
funneled to the poorer States. But the 
greatest need for funds is in the very States 
from which the money will be taken. School 
age populations have increased by 46 percent 
since 1940 in the 12 highest income States 
which would pay the largest part of the Fed- 
eral-aid program. In the 12 lowest income 
Staes, which would receive the Federal aid, 
schoolage populations have risen by only 9 
percent simce 1940. In other words, the 
money will be taken from the areas that 
must expand school facilities and will be 
given to the areas that need. much less ex- 
pansion. The Federal-aid-to-education bill 
embodies a most shameful political hypoc- 
ricy. 

The cry of inadequate local funds to pro- 
vide adequate teachers’ salaries and school 
construction’ is based 8n myth. Average 
salaries for schoolteachers have risen from 
12 percent less than the average of all wage 
and salary earners in 1946 to 13 percent more 
in 1958. Expenditures for school buildings 
have risen from $230 million in 1946 (and 
$934 million in 1949) to $3.4 billion in 1958. 
Annual outlays for the Nation’s schools have 
risen from $4 billion in 1945-46 to $20 billion 
in 1957-58, an increase from 2 percent of the 
national income to 514 percent. In 1954, the 
U.S. Office of Education reported that re- 
strictions on bonding power and tax rates 
limited available resources of State and local 
governments for school construction to less 
than $5 billion. Somehow, with all these 
supposed limitations, $13 billion worth of 
school construction has been undertaken in 
the 1954-58 period. 

The proposed housing bill, and Federal aid 
to airports bill, as well as the education bill 
are beyond the proposals of the President 
and must be stopped if the proposed bal- 
anced budget is to become an actuality. 
Furthermore, many Federal programs must 
be discontinued if we are to avoid deficits in 
the future. Federal Government grants for 
vocational education have accomplished their 
purpose. There is no need to continue this 
program. The proposed expenditure of $9 
iflion for improving navigation on inland 
watervays is in larze part a boondoggle 
which should be killed. The justification for 
this expenditure is largely in terms of facili- 
tating barge movemertits of petroleum prod- 
ucts. We have found, in our research pro- 
gram at the University of Chicago that most 
of these products wil move. by pipeline, 
which is cheaper than barging, and that the 
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expenditures are not justified by a realistic 
examination of traffic which will actually 
materialize on the proposed improved sec- 
tions of the waterways. (See-C. Haver and 
E. Renshaw, “The Future of the Llimois 
Waterway.”) 

The public power bloc is still trying to 
get a $490 million Hells Canyon dam built 
by the Federal Government although the job 
is already partly done by the Idaho Power 
Co. at a cost which will amount to only 
$130 million at its completion. The Idaho 
project will do a better job for recreation, 
downstream navigation and irrigation, and 
conservation than the Federal project, yet 
the doctrinaire advocates of public power 
are opposed to it. They prefer no project to 
a nongovernmental project built by a regu- 
lated public utility. The same group is try- 
ing to force through Congress a $1 billion 
appropriation to build large atomic plants, 
although these would be great, costly, white 
elephants producing power at double the cost 
of power from other sources. 

If we are to prevent inflation, we must get 
sanity into the making of the Federal budget. 
If we are to provide the funds necessary for 
the capital formation required to raise our 
productivity in the race with Russia and win 
the cold war, we must stop draining the 
capital markets to finance deficits. We can 
reduce Federal outlays, increase the rate of 
growth in-productivity, wage rates, and per- 
sonal income, and reduce the rate of inflation 
if we prevent unneeded and economically 
wasteful Federal programs. 





Rehabilitation Inventory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Janugry 13, 1960 


‘Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion, today faced with a great threat to 
its security and challeges to its progress 
posed by Communist advencement, re- 
quires the services and capabilities of all 
its citizens. 

Fortunately, the average citizen in 
1960 is a stronger, healthier individual 
than ever before in history. 

Regrettably, however, there are large 
numbers of our people, approximately 
24 million, who in one way or another 
have suffered physical impairment. As 
a result, they face special obstacles in 
reaching their goals in life. 

To the credit of these individuals, as 
well as to fraternal, volunteer, and other 
organizations and agencies, and the 
Government, an increasing proportion of 
these folks overcome their handicap 
through rehabilitation programs. Daily 
they are proving that an individual, 
though suffering a partial handicap, can, 
by faith, a courageous spirit, and a will- 
ingness to work, develop his abilities to 
provide himself and his family with a 
substantial degree of independence, as 
well as make a constructive contribution 
to community life. 

The Nation, I believe, can be proud of 
these individuals who are making a suc- 
cess of their lives. 

With an estimated 24 million suffering 
impairment, however, the challenge is 
still great. Throughout the country, ef- 
forts must be encouraged to continue 
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and expand programs to provide the fa- 
cilities and opportunities for these folks 
to overcome handicaps and lead success- . 
ful, fruitful lives. 

Recently the New York Times pub- 
lished an informative article titled “Re- 
habilitation Inventory,” by Harold A. 
Rusk, reflecting the scope of the chal- 
lenge in this field. I request unanimous 
consent to have the text of the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 10, 1960] 
REHABILITATION INVENTORY 
(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 
NATION’S ACHIEVEMENTS IN YEAR HAILED, BUT 
IMPAIRMENTS STILL PLAGUE 24 MILLION 

In rehabilitation, as in other fields, the 
first of the year is a logical time for inventory 
taking. 

As we compare the debits with the credits 
this year, we find our resources have grown, 
but our needs have risen even more rapidly. 
This January we have the most complete 
and accurate figures that have ever been 
available on the extent of disability. 

The collection and collation of incidence 
statistics on communicable diseases are long- 
established and precise procedures. Based 
on the weekly reports it receives from State 
health departments, the United States Public 
Health Service on any given day can provide 
fairly accurate and late statistics on the 
national, regional and State incidence of any 
of the major communicable diseases. 

Up-to-date data of this type is essential 
to modern epidemiology and control of com- 
municable diseases. 

In contrast to our precise reporting 
methods for communicable diseases, preva- 
lence rates of chronic diseases must be based 
on estimates, for it is not required that such 
conditions be reported. 

If you develop arthritis or heart disease, 
this fact is a matter of concern primarily to 
you and your physician. Neither you nor 
he is required to report to any public agency 
the fact that you have this illness. 

Until 1957, most of our statistics on dis- 
eases, injuries, and impairments in the gen- 
eral population were based on the National 
Health Survey carried out in 1935-36. 

These figures were supplemented by addi- 
tional data from a number of community 
studies in Hagerstown, Md.; Pittsburgh; 
Hunterdon County, N.J.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
New York City, and California. Some in- 
formation was added also by supplements to 
the Census Bureau’s Current Population 
Survey. 

CONTINUOUS STUDY CITED 


Since 1957, the Bureau of Census has been 
engaged in a continuous U.S. National Health 
Survey, gathering data through nationwide 
household int2rviews. As a result, we have 
far more accurate information on many 
health factors than ever before. 

The survey, for example, shows that nearly 
one out of every seven Americans has a 
chronic or permanent. health impairment. 
The impairments include such disabilities 
as paralysis, deformity, and total or partial 
loss of hearing or vision. 

Significantly, these figures do not include 
persons in mental or long-term-care institu- 
tions. Nor do they include the healthiest 
segment of our population, our military per- 
sonnel. 

Blindness (defined as inability to read 
ordinary: newsprint even with the help of 
glasses) was reported for 960,000 persons, a 
rate of 5.7 for each 1,000. In addition, 

- 2,064,000 persons were reported to have sig- 
nificant visual impairments less severe than 
blindness. 
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About 109,000 persons were reported to be 
totally deaf, a rate of 0.6 for each 1,000. 
Other hearing impairments affected 5,714,000 
persons. 

Between 12 and 13 million impairments 
were reported involving some form of lim- 
ited motion, including paralysis and other 
abnormalities of the bones, joints, or muscles 
of the limbs, back. and trunk. 

A miscellaneous group of almost 1,400,000 
impairments included such conditions as ab- 
normalities of structure of the face, jaws, 
and skull; mental retardation; marked devia- 
tion from normal body weight and size; and 
absence of organs and sites other than eyes 
or extremities. 

The impairments increased with advanc- 
ing age from 52.9 a thousand persons at ages 
under 25, to 615 at ages 75 and over. 

For all the impairments, the proportion 
caused by injury was 33 percent—41.8 per- 
cent for males and 22.2 percent for females. 

REHABILITATION GAINING 


Of the 24 million individuals with impair- 
ments, 82.2 percent had been attended by a 
physician at some time. Paralysis and loss 
of limbs and extremities had been medically 
attended in practically all cases. 

This year the Nation could take some 
pride in the fact that the number of persons 
rehabilitated into employment through the 
State-Federal vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams reached a new high of 80,720. .This 
was an increase of 9 percent over 1958. 

These 80,720 newly rehabilitated persons 
will increase their annual rate of earnings 
during their first year of employment from 
about $25 million to about $156 million and 
will contribute about 121 million man-hours 
of work to the Nation’s productive effort. 

On the asset side of the ledger, the reha- 
bilitation achievement is laudable and sig- 
nificant. Measured against the liability side 


‘ of 24 million impairments suffered by Ameri- 


cans, it is not quite so impressive. 





Congressman Charles Boyle 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the news 
of the tragic, untimely passing of Con- 
gressman CHARLES Boy Le struck us all a 
stunning and a crushing blow. 

Only a short time before that fateful 
night, we had seen him in our midst— 
on the floor and in the halls of this great 
representative body—vibrant, vigorous 
and in the full bloom of health and 
spirit—filled with the zest of life, im- 
mersed in his dedicated tasks and duties 
which he invariably faced and carried 
through with a seriousness of purpose, 
a wealth of knowledge, a driving deter- 
mination, a gifted capacity and a lofty 
idealism that commanded the respect 
and admiration of every Member of the 
Congress and won for him widespread 
gratitude of the very many he had loy- 
ally served with such unfaltering zeal 
and effectiveness. 

CHARLIE BOYLE was beloved by all his 
colleagues. He was instinctively kind 
and generous and intuitively responsive 
to the needs of the people. 

Devout in religious beliefs and prac- 
tices to which he was profoundly de- 
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voted, he possessed a broad, tolerant mind 
which encompassed and harbored in a 
very unusual degree love of his fellow- 
man. In his generous heart he was the 
true, practical exemplification of the 
deeper, hidden meanings of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

A sound thinker, an eloquent talker, 
an articulate forceful advocate of for- 
ward-looking, humane causes, a brilliant 
lawyer, a painstaking, indefatigable 
worker, Congressman Borie during his 
tenure in the House served with con- 
spicuous ability, sincerity and effec- 
tiveness. : 

CHARLIE BoyLE was stricken down at 
the very height of his powers, with the 
larger portion of a great and promising 
career still before him. His lamentable 
demise has left a deep void in this body 
and has brought genuine sorrow and 
sadness to all of us. 

We cherished his noble character, his 
congeniality and warm, good fellowship 
just as we admired his ability and devo- 
tion to duty. 

A great American and a great Chris- 
tian gentleman has been called to his 
heavenly home. We join his bereaved 
family and many friends in mourning 
his loss. 

But he has left a legacy of devoted 
service, and goodness, and kindness and 
warm fellowship here that will long be 
remembered, that will leave a deep im- 
print upon the memories and the annals 
of this great legislative body. 

To his bereaved family, his friends and 
all those dear to him, with a heavy heart, 
I tender my deepest and most heartfelt 
sympathy. In their truly drreparable 
loss I pray that the Good Lord may 
solace them and bring them strength 
and courage to bear his passing with 
resignation to the divine will. 

And may our beloved and dear friend 
and esteemed colleague, CHARLIE BOYLE, 
rest in heavenly and eternal peace. 





Area Redevelopment Bill 
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HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
flight of industry from many of our 
larger cities is a problem of increasing 
proportion. If we are to sustain these 
cities as healthy and profitable economic 
and industrialized complexes, it will be 
necessary that we establish programs 
for modernization and rehabilitation of 


facilities which have long since outlived | 


their usefulness. 

Unless we do this, we may find that 
before too many years these cities with 
their large populations will have reached 
the point of industrial decay where they 
will be unable to support the large num- 
ber of our citizens who continue to live 
there. 

These facts demand a prompt and 
realistic program such as would be au- 
thorized by the area redevelopment bill. 
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I am hopeful that this bill will be 
brought to the floor for a vote in the 
very near future. 





The Academic Library and the Educated 
Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7,1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, increas- 
ingly we are being made aware of the 
central role which our educational insti- 
tutions will occupy during the coming 
decade. More and more it is becoming 
apparent that progress in vital areas of 
the Nation’s life rests upon the academic 
disciplines provided by our schools and 
colleges. One of these disciplines—the 
habit of serious book reading—was re- 
cently emphasized in an address by Mr. 
Ralph M. Besse, executive vice president 
of the Cleveland Electric Dluminating 
Co. and chairman of the Cleveland Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 

Speaking at the dedication of Ritter 
Library, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio, on October 15, 1959, Mr. Besse 
observed that far too few of our college 
graduates acquire and retain the book 
reading habit. Without this discipline, 
he asserts, an education cannot survive 
in the midst of modern forces continu- 
ously adding to the complexity of human 
knowledge. 

Believing that Mr. Besse’s perceptive 
comments deserve wide reading, I am 
privileged to insert his address “The 
Academic Library and the Educated 
Man” at this point in the Recorp. 

THE ACADEMIC LIBRARY AND THE EDUCATED MAN 
(By Ralph M. Besse) 

Dr. Bonds and members of the Baldwin- 
Wallace family, I am happy indeed to share 
with you today the thrill that comes when a 
quality improvement is achieved by an in- 
stitution. And surely a library improvement 
is a quality improvement for any college. It 
is more than that—it is a quality improve- 
ment for the Nation, for im t of our 
national culture depends on improvement in 
education. - 

The impact of education has been a dom- 
inant factor in shaping the course of civil- 
ization at every great turn of history. It 
has varied in content as the need required. 
Sometimes it has been religious education, 
sometimes political, sometimes social, some- 
times scientific. But always the great steps 
forward in man’s incessant climb have been 
firmly planted on the paths of education. 


Our great church organizations recognized 





tional competitors today are stressing edu- 
cation as the basis of both military and 
economic supremacy. 

Education, indeed, has become a Key factor 
in national survival—and survival is threat- 
ened by uncontrolled worldwide population 
expansion, by unlimited demand for limited 
resources, and by scientific developments 
that seem to have outpaced our ability to 
manage them. ~ 





In such a matrix we must either solve our 
problems of education or we will solve noth- 


It would be naive to infer that there is 
any single solution. The problems are vast, 
multiple, complex, and changing. If they 
are to be solved at all, the approach must 
be piecemeal in order to keep the scope of 
every improvement project within the grasp 
of its task force. 

The dedication of this fine new facility, 
therefore, presents an excellent opportunity 
to examine one severable educational prob- 
lem—the problem of optimizing the contri- 
bution of the academic library in the process 
of education. 

The solution of this problem is magnified 
by three rampant forces which affect all edu- 
cational problems: 

The first of these forces is the increasing 
complexity and the increasing degree of dif- 
ficulty in almost every field of knowledge. 
‘This is axiomatic in science. It is also true 
in other fields. Sociology must solve the 
problem of explosive growth of urban cen- 
ters; economics is confronted with managed 
money, business cycle control and automa- 
tion; history has in one generation added a 
world depression, a world war, and a world 
revolution in governmental philosophy. And 
so it goes through all ranges of thought and 
action. 

A second force directed at our educational 
problems is the everincreasing additions to 
our total volume of knowledge. Someone 
has estimated that our total fund of knowl- 
edge is doubling at the rate of once every 
il years. Whole new fields are being added 
and the process seems to accelerate. 

The third great force is the increasing rate 
of change in fundamental concepts and 
basic factual situations. It is a current ap- 
plication of Henry Adams’ law of accelera- 
tion. More people in the world. are now 
contributing to the world’s knowledge than 
ever before. Much more money is being 
spent on all kinds of research than ever be- 
fore. More trained scientists are now living 
than have lived in all previous history. 
Travel is faster. Communication is more 
widespread and international competition is 
more intense than at any time in history. 
The result is an acceleration in the develop- 
ment of the fundamental principles and 
theories in every field of thought. Knowl- 
edge of these developments is essential to a 
good education. 

The existence of these forces makes the 
acquisition of the academic portion of our 
education more difficult each year. But it 
has a vastly greater impact on the problem 
of maintaining an education through the 
long stretch of after-college years when less 
time and less formal techniques are avail- 
able for the process. In spite of the diffi- 
culty, the college graduate will produce an 
optimum result as a parent, a professional 
practitioner, and a community leader only 
if he leaves college with the skills, habits, 
and attitudes which enable him to remain 
an educated man. 

How are we doing in this area of educa- 
tion? 

The resident college attacks the problem of 
teaching ona triple front. It deploys its 
forces in three overlapping but distinct and 
severable areas of academic learning. These 
may be defined as the universe of the class- 
room, the universe of campus people and 
the universe of books. 

The universg of the classroom involves 
the curriculum selected by the students, the 
grouping of students relative to courses se- 
lected, the faculty specialists assigned to 
teaching these courses, the laboratories, the 
textbooks and the required course reading. 
The universe of campus people involves the 
faculty as a body, the administration 
sonnel, the student body somewhat strati- 
fied by class level and sex, and the miscel- 
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laneous activity programs, athletic, social, 
and cultural. 

The educational performance of American 
resident colleges in the areas of classroom 
teaching and campus relations has ranged 
from poor to excellent. Even where the per- 
formance has been at its best every facet of 
activity in‘these areas is encumbered with 
baffling problems and challenging opportu- 
nities incident to the current forces playing 
on all educational functions. These are be- 
yond the scope of today’s subject. 

In the dedication of an academic library 
we are properly concerned with the problem 
of the resident college in its approach to 
education through the universe of books. 

Here the educational result measured by 
its postgraduate consequence has been poor. 
It continues to be poor. It probably offers 
as great an opportunity for educational im- 
provement as any facet of resident college 
education. 

First, let us define the area of our subject. 


“The universe of books in the academic learn- 


ing process includes the course textbooks, 
and the required course reading. But it also 
includes the massive collection of written 
information additional to textbooks and spe- 
cific course material. This latter collection 
is the academic library. This is the portion 
of the universe of books which does not over- 
lap the universe of the classroom. It is what 
Carlyle called the true university. It is the 
only one of the three universes of academic 
learning which can survive college residence. 

If knowledge of the importance of the 
library, skill in the use of the library and 
an established habit of reading the books 
in the library are not acquired by students 
during college residence, it is not likely that 
they will ever acquire them. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the colleges to meet this 
challenge. 

We are all familiar with the surveys which 
invariably show that many college graduates 
read no books at all after graduation. Most 
of them read too few books. Many who do 
read select their books poorly. And only a 
faint fraction of our college graduates have 
either a well-planned program or a well de- 
veloped habit of continuous reading of good 
material. 

Let me quote just one authority in sup- 
port of ‘these statements. He is Douglas 
Brush, writing in a recent issue of Daedalus, 
where he says: 

“It is a painful fact of American life and 
education that, after leaving college, the 
majority of people virtually give up serious 
reading; and that, of the minority who do 
not, only a fraction pays any attention to 
literature new or old. At the time a survey 
was made in 1956, only 17 percent of Ameri- 
can adults were found to be reading books, 
as compared with 31 percent in Canada, 34 
percent in Australia, and 55 percent in Eng- 
land; 57 percent of our high school graduates 
and 26 percent of our college graduates had 
not read a single book during the preceding 
year; of the college graduates, 9 percent 
could not name the author of any 1 of 12 
famous books in English, and 39 percent 
could not name more than 3; 45 percent 
could not name any recently published 
book.” 

These statistics sadly demonstrate that 
many who retain their degrees do not retain 
their education. An education can survive 
in the midst of the modern forces already 
described only if it is continuously main- 
tained. It cannot be maintained without 
the book reading habit. Our resident col- 
lege graduates do not have this habit. And, 
therefore, they have failed in their approach 
to learning through the universe of books. 
The colleges who sought to teach them have 
failed. The great facility of the academic 
library has not and is not being effectively 
used. 

What's to be done about it? 
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The statement of the objective is simple— 
it is to so develop the student use and un- 
derstanding of the academic library that the 
college graduate will carry a quality-book- 
reading habit through life. 

What is needed to do this? 

Step 1 is clear: The function of the li- 
brarian must be expanded to embrace a 
teaching responsibility in the universe of 
books. It is not enough to acquire, cata- 
log, index, shelve, and account for the mere 
physical volumes. To paraphrase Archibald 
MacLeish, librarians have done well getting 
books for readers; they must learn now how 
to get readers for books. 

This requires that librarians adopt the 
philosophy that they are teaching experts in 
the world of books, charged with the respon- 
sibility of making students effective and ha- 
bitual readers and library researchers. 

It requires that libraries be fully staffed so 
that time can be given to students as well as 
to books. 

It requires that librarians have suitable 
professional training in order that all of 
their responsibilities may be fulfilled at the 
level of their highest potential. 

And, finally, to get students to read, some 
continuous promotion is required. This in- 
volves time and money as well as skill. It 
is a selling process as well as an educational 
process. If the colleges want their students 
to read books, they must ask them to read 
them, generate their interest in reading 
them, explain the benefits of reading them, 
and help identify what they ought to read. 
This cannot be done effectively until the li- 
brarians of the academic libraries accept 
their share of responsibility for getting it 
done and their libraries are adequately 
staffed and financed to enable them to do it. 

Step 2 in developing students’ reading 
skills and habits is also clear: The teachers 
themselves must improve their library usage. 

In the truly great graduate schools of 
this Nation there is a well recognized tradi- 
tion that the graduate teacher must either 
publish or perish. Oddly enough it is not 
the material he publishes which makes him 
@ qualified teacher. It is the fact that he 
must continue to learn in order to publish 
that produces the real result. An unchang- 
ing pool of knowledge grows stagnate just 
as surely as an unchanging pool of water. 
Teachers must improve their learning or it 
deteriorates, Graduate schools know this. 
Undergraduate schools have been slow to 
adopt it although many individual teachers 
are avid scholars as a matter of self-motiva- 
tion. 

But, too many college teachers are not 
good book readers although reading is essen- 
tial to good teaching and the academic 
library is conveniently provided to make 
reading research possible. The library is a 
prime tool of teacher refreshment in every 
area of education. What is even more im- 
portant relative to our theme is this: when 
the use of the library is a habit with the 
teacher, his practice tends to become con- 
tagious among his students. ‘He is in posi- 
tion to infuse his courses with the love of 
books and the course value of their use. He 
is a persuasive example of the educational 
value of continuous reading. 

If, however, a teacher does not use the 
adacemic library, there is a poor prospect 
that he will persuade his students to do so. 
And there is a good prospect that his teach- 
ing will be deficient. 

So,.the first step is to convert the teachers. 

How can this be done? The publication 
technique has already been defined. It is a 
good one but it is not universally available. 
Other techniques should be developed. I do 
not purport to know what they should be. 
This is a problem which the faculty of every 
college might well undertake to answer for 
itself. If the analogy of industrial manage- 
ment is applicable, the answer will lie in 
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some combination of measurement of results 
accompanied by a reward or recognition pro- 
portional to the achievement. If teacher 
performance were in some way measured by 
the library use they stimulate in students, 
I suspect more library use would be stim- 
ulated. 

The possibility of stimulating student li- 
brary use opens a specific line of investiga- 
tion. How can this be done? Again this 
question should be answered by teachers. 
And the teachers of any good college are 
capable of developing such answers. 

There are several approaches that offer 
reasonable prospects of success. 

First, students-ought to be taught the 
importance of a good lifelong habit of good 
reading. A good many college graduates are 
never even told that this is a requisite of 
the educated man. Every teacher of every 
course should tell them—not once but often. 
The philosophy should become a campus 
tradition. It should become a kind of edu- 
cational commandment. The reading habit 
should be known as the mark of the educated 
man. 

In order to do this I suggest that at least 
four techniques be investigated. 

First, every college student should be 
taught—-specifically taught—both the 
values and techniques of good reading. If 
this is to be his basic method of maintain- 
ing his education for the rest of his life, he 
is entitled to know the best way to accom- 
plish it. 

Second, every course in college should in- 
clude some library research assignments 
which involve. the student in library proc- 
esses and teach him that fields of knowledge 
tend to be vastly broader than his textbooks 
and specific reading assignments are likely 
to reveal. He should be examined on some 
things outside the covers of the textbook 
and the special reading list. He should carry 
from his classroom the concept that his 
teacher became versed in his subject only 
after the study of vast numbers of books 
and articles written by others. 

Third, he should be taught how to use a 
library effectively as a tool of learning. The 
classifications, arrangements and indices 
which make a library useful are unknown 
to a shocking percentage-of college grad- 
uates. This can and should be taught. 

And, finally, techniques which make it 
easy and inviting to use the academic li- 
brary should be developed. 

Access to books is one of these techniques. 
Adequate library study space and the open 
stack are basic to this purpose. But they 
are not enough. I believe that a part of the 
academic library ought to be circulated 
among the places where the students and 
faculty spend their time. 

When a teacher can point to a book in his 
classroom, the inquiring student is more 
likely to take it home and read it than he 
is if he must go—later on—to a library and 
search it out. 

Books in the lounge room of a dormitory 
will be picked up. Books in the waiting 
room at a dining hall will be examined. 
The fear of losing books has been a great 
deterrent to the optimum use of books. We 
should consider books as expendable in the 
educational process. Some of them will dis- 
appear like the chemicals in the laboratory. 
But if they are made available the use will 
increase and the idea will grow that books 
are a vital part of education. 

These are but suggestions. You who are 
charged with the education of our Nation’s 
leaders are also charged with doing it well. 

The men and women you release to the 
Nation must have more than the temporary 
ability to pass a senior comprehensive ex- 
amination, They must have the ability and 
desire to keep their comprehensive knowl- 
edge forever current in the face of an ever 
increasing complexity of knowledge, an ever 
expanding volume of knowledge, and an ever 
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accelerating rate of change in knowledge. 
These they will not have until you have 
solved the problem of promoting both better 
appreciation of the universe of books and 
more lasting skills and habits of teachers and 
students alike in the use of the academic 
library. Until this is done the belief that 
the baccalaureate degree is the symbol of 
the educated man remains in part a myth. 
If it is done, this fine facility we are today 
dedicating to the processes of education will 
take its proper place in making the symbol 
true. You have the tool; the product will 
be yours if you use it. 





John H. Kraft’s Great Contribution to the 
Nation, Farmers in Particular, by De- 
veloping Production of Sesame Seed 
and Popularizing New Sesame Product, 
Important Day in History of Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, sesame 
chips, as a new snack food, was intro- 
duced at the Texas delegation luncheon 
today to a group of about 50 individuals, 
including the 24 Members of the House 
and Senate from Texas. 

Presentation of the sesame ‘chips rep- 
resents an important day in the history 
of Texas. Sesame seed are grown in the 
districts in Texas represented by Speaker 
SaM RaYBurRN and Congressmen ROGERS, 
Manon, IkaRD, and PATMAN. 

This new and flavorful snack food 
highlights a development of an increas- 
ingly profitable sesame seed crop for 
Texas farmers. There is a new pio- 
neering development of a  substan- 
tial sesame food processing industry 
in our State of Texas. The sesame chips 
that were served for the first time in 
Washington at the Texas delegation 
luncheon today came from Sesa-Kraft, 
Inc., at Paris, Tex., which is said to op- 
erate the world’s largest processing 
sesame seed plant. There are other large 
fabricating and processing plants at 
Honey Grove and Muleshoe, Tex. 


Mr. John_H. Kraft is the president of 
Sesa-Kraft, Inc. Following is an inter- 
esting and informative article, which ap- 
peared in the September 1959 issue of 
Food, International Store Door Institu- 
tional: Distributors’ journal, entitled 
“John H. Kraft Popularizes Sesame 
Chips as New Taste Sensation’: 

JOHN H. Krarr Popunariwes SESAME CHIPS 
AS New Taste SENSATION 

When John H. Kraft retired as chairman 
of the board of Kraft Foods in 1956, he 
immediately started a second business ca- 
reer. He began to devote an increasing 
amount of time to a longtime favorite sub- 
ject, sesame seed and the great benefits to 
mankind that could come from its proper 
cultivation and product development. Rap- 
idly moving events prove that, in this spe- 
cialized field, he is writing a new and bril- 
liant chapter in the history of food 
merchandising. 

He knew that sesame seed represented an 
ancient food of the Orient, a plant crop 


and Agriculture Statistics,” published by the 
Food and Agriculture of the 
United Nations, sesame oil is listed as No. 


ance in various parts of the world, 
Actually, it was some 12 years ago, 
John H. Kraft first became interested in 
sesame seed, first became impressed with its 
fabulous potential as the basis for a host 


of food products. It was with this knowl- 
edge that he began acting as a spearhead 
in the rediscovery of sesame seed through- 


out the United States, and as a forecaster 
of its tremendous sales potential. 

He was attracted to the sesame seed grow- 
ing experiments which were being conducted 
by the Texas Research Foundation. This 


age then being devoted to production of 
cotton. 
About that time, John H. Kraft came in. 


tion. Subsequently, Mr. Anderson joined up 
with John H. Krafi in the latter’s new busi- 
ness venture, In the capacity of vice 
president. 

As Mr. Kraft’s interest in sesame seed and 
its new horizons grew, he organized the 
American Sesame Products Co., of Paris, Tex., 
and, later, changed this name to Sesa-Kraft, 
Inc. This change was made for one very 
important reason, so that the names of var- 
ious food formulas, which were developed, 
could include the word “sesa” as an auto- 
matic “sesame” identification and associa- 
tion. In the case of the Sesame Snack 
development, which is the highlight of this 
article, the name “Sesa-Teez” was finally 
trademarked because it carried an auto- 
matic association with the name, Sesa-Kraft, 
Inc. 

Substantial investment was made in a new 
Sesa-Kraft plant, and in the development 
of specialized machinery to accomplish new- 
type milling processes which overcame the 
age-old problems ae by the usually 
difficult dehulling and cleaning processes. 
The first milling operations were slow be- 
cause there was no precedent or experience 
for production processing of sesame seed 
with modern machinery. In fact, up until 
then, all sesame seed used in this country 
was imported. 

The immediately marketable sesame prod- 
ucts are whole seed, oil and meal. Whole 
seed is used in making a variety of breads, 
cakes and candies. The oil, pressed from the 
seeds, is used as a salad or cooking oil, as 
well as in the manufacture of shortening, 
margarine, cosmetics and medicines. 

Working with nationally known independ- 
ent food laboratories, Mr. Kraft developed 
a unique process which brings out a dis- 
tinctively pleasing sesame flavor and texture. 
This process, for which a paterit has been 
applied, imparts a nutlike character and 
@ crunchy texture to the seed. It served to 
broaden the field of application immediately, 
because the seed: in this manner 
made for broader usage by many branches 
of the food industry, as well as greater ac- 
ceptance by the public. 

Sesame seed has long been well regarded 
by food experts -because it contains a high 
percentage of good-tasting, weil-flavored 
protein. As such, it is a natural in the proc- 
essing of many high-protein food products 
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and special high-protein diet foods. KB 
should be pointed out that sesame seeds con- 
tain more of the valuable body-building 
proteins (referred to in medical circles as 
“body-building blocks”) than any other seed 
grown. 

A quick review of the great strides made 
by Sesa-Kraft, in its specialized fields, shows 
that it is today’s prime facter in expanding 
domestic sesame seed production—is the 


as well as pioneering the development of a 
wide variety of sesame-based food products. 
As a highlight of the research work being 
conducted by Sesa-Kraft, Inc., a report be- 
came available in 1957, which covered sev- 
eral years of fundamental nutritional re- 
search by the National Research Council of 
the Wnited States and the Committee on 
Protein-Rich Foods of the World Health 
Organization. The report covered a study 
conducted in Costa Rica, Ei Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama. 

Tt presented the findings of food-formula 
tests which were conducted among young 
children in certain underdeveloped areas 
where there was known to be a great protein 
deficiency. This, coupled with the lack of 
the right amounts and proportions of amino 
acids, was found to constitute a major nu- 
tritional problem. These tests conclusively 
demonstrated the value of sesame seed and 
sesame meal as high sources of protein. To 
this, is the added plus of an oil containing 
nonsaturated fats, which, medically, is re- 
portedly of great value. This is the first 
diet stidy available where sesame seed was 
scientifically demonstrated to be a prime 
source of vegetable protein. 

With this information, a completely new 
concept of sesame potential in the United 
States became apparent. First, products 
using a substantial amount of sesame seeds 
or sesame flour could capitalize on quick 
protein availability. Second, sesame would 
add new flavor, and new taste-plus values 
to baked goods, confectionery—could be used 
to intensify the basic flaver of other foods. 
Third, sesame oil contains nonsaturated fats, 
which medical research workers are coming 


' t believe offers great possibilities in com- 


bating high cholesterol levels in the blood 
stream, said to be a contributing factor to 
heart trouble. 

On the basis of this conclusive evidence, 
John H. Kraft authorized his Sesa-Kraft or- 
ganization to develop information for food 
industries and, particularly, en food products 
where this new information about the health 
benefits of sesame would be of paramount 
interest * * * where volume usage would 
permit expanding the sale of sesame seed 
and its byproducts * * * and, where, of 
course, Sesa-Kraft, Inc. ceuld become a 
prime supplier. 

It was then that Sesa-Kraft, Inc. began to 
develop basic food formulas which they 
would own, control, and market—with the 
marketing to be done either by Sesa-Kraft, 
Inc., or by exclusive franchising arrange- 
ments with various manufacturers and dis- 
tributors in the food industry who could 
assume the producing, marketing, and sell- 
ing functions. 

Mr. Kraft determined that feur basic vol- 
ume food categories were ideal for this new- 
ingredient approach. His indication of the 
compass course to be followed was supported 
by the size and extent of retail sales of basic 
foods like these in this country: $8 billion— 
baked goods (breads, rolls, pies, sweet goods, 
ete.); $2 billion—confections (candies); $1 
billion—salad and cooking oils; $1 billion— 
corn chips, pretzels, etc. 

The great and rapidly increasing demand 
for potato chips, for corn chips, for all types 
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of snack foods, suggested that a sesame seed 
chip could quickly become a major contender 
in the snack field, that such a specialized 
food item had great sales potential. 

Accordingly, a formula for a sesame-seed 
chip was developed and carefully tested in 
selected territories across the country. The 
enthusiasm evidenced by the public for the 
intriguing sesame flavor, together with the 
fact that 8 out of 10 buyers indicated their 
determination to buy them regularly, led 
to a decision by Mr. Kraft to market sesame 
chips on a national scale as quickly as pos- 
sible. His initial plans called for setting up 
franchised territories and establishing his 
own sesame-chip processing plant. He plan- 
ned to complete his distributing program by 
enlisting the interest and cooperation of 
service distributors. 

A comparison of prepared snacks indicated 
that John H, Kraft’s “Sesa-Teez” brand of 
sesame chips not only made delicious eat- 
ing, but that they were extremely healthful, 
as a result of offering quick energy. Com- 
parative tests proved them to be ‘lower in 
calories, higher in protein, richer in iron 
and higher in calcium than most prepared 
snack foods. 

In fact, comparisons made by a leading 
food laboratory pointed out that the “Sesa- 
Teez” brand of sesame chips contained more 
than four times the iron, six times the cal- 
cium and twice the protein of any other 
prepared snack. These figures served as the 
basis for advertisirg themes that the “Sesa- 
Teez” brand of sesame chips, which contain 
over 25 percent toasted sesame seed, were 
an “open sesame to extra energy” and that 
they were a “bonus to weight watchers”. 

Because Mr. Kraft’s Sesame Chips were re- 
garded as a “natural” supplementary-sale 
item for their regular line of potato chips 
and other snack foods, franchise agreements 
were quickly entered into with several re- 
gional chippers. 

The Wise Potato Chip Co., of Berwick, 
Pa., whose products are carried by over 
1,200 trucks, quickly secured distribution of 
“Sesa-Teez” sesame chips in its 16-State 
marketing area. A substantial advertising 
program was launched, and plans are ready 
to invade the New York metropolitan mar- 
ket in approximately 4 weeks from the 
time this article appears. 

Nally’s, Inc. of Tacoma, Wash., a 
manufacturer and distributor of a large line 
of food products, is responsible for the dis- 
tribution of “Sesa-Teez’’ sesame chips in 


the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and. 


Utah. 

Jack’s division of Raymond's Nut Shop, 
Kitchener, Ontario, has “Sesa-Teez” rights 
for all of Canada, as well as export to British 
commonwealths. Their Canadian setup in- 
cludes distribution through regular food 
channels as well as store truck delivery 
routes. 

A number of potato chip producers are 
completing plans to merchandise 5-ounce 
bags of “Sesa-Teez” sesame chips in their 
marketing areas. These concerns include 
Guy’s of Kansas City, Golden Flake of Birm- 
ingham, Famous Foods of Detroit and Blue 
Star of Rockford. 

According to Grant Smith, sales manager 
for Sesa-Kraft, Inc., territories not serviced 
by the above-mentioned potato chip pro- 
ducers are open to service distributors. He 
pointed out that these specialized distribu- 
tors and wholesalers are being offered Sesa 
Kraft’s 5-ounce bag of sesame chips, retail- 
ing at 29 cents, as well as the 6-ounce “ex- 
presso” carton which retails for 39 cents. 
Their distribution of these approved-by-con- 
sumer packages, he stated, is producing quick 
sales volume, new plus business, and repeat 
profits for store struck delivery wholesalers. 

“It is important to note,” Mr. Smith 
pointed out, “that Sesa-Teez sesame chips 
stay fresh much longer than potato chips.” 
The reason for this, he stated, is due to the 


- 
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fact that Mr. Kraft’s sesame chips “Contain 
a rare, natural, built-in antioxident * * * and 
that additional antioxident has been added 
* * * a happy combination which keeps the 
contents of the bags fresh for literally weeks 
longer than might be expected of many proc- 
essed snack foods.” He indicated that this 
stay-fresh-longer advantage represents a 
tremendous plus for service distributors who, 
for the most part, need only see to it that 
their -retail outlets are regularly supplied 
with replacement merchandise, because any 
unsold bags or cartons are merely moved up 
to the forefront of display racks or shelves. 

The new “expresso” carton used by Sesa- 
Kraft, Inc. (pictured in this article) [not 
printed in Recorp] is so called because of a 
new and revolutionary packaging principle, 
which is termed “expresso.” This Swedish- 
developed packaging principle makes it pos- 
sible to produce an_air-tight and moisture- 
proof carton which greatly prolongs the shelf 
life of its sesame chip contents. It is said 
to be the most airtight and moistureproof 
carton ever developed for shelf display. 

When the question is asked, “How can 
‘expresso’ cartons be so completely air tight 
and moisture proof,” the answer goes some- 
what like this: The carton is made of 16- 
point board that has polyethylene laminated 
to its inside surface. The sealed edges are 
wax coated to prevent “bleeding” and to 
serve as an additional barrier to moisture. 
The carton is sealed at both ends by a com- 
bination glassine and polyethylene lami- 
nated film which is heat sealed to the in- 
side flaps of the carton. Then, the ends are 
locked to prevent the film from being dam- 
aged as the carton is handled. The four- 
color, gloss printing is coated with varnish, 
@ procedure that serves as an additional 
moisture-protective coating. 

This type of packaging represents a new 
first in product protection. This comment 
is made because “expresso” construction 
makes the carton resistant to dampness, pro- 
tects the Sesame Chips from drying out, 
maintains their crispness and freshness for 
an exceptionally long period of time. 

Mead Packaging, Inc., of Atlanta, Ga., is 
producing the Sesa-Teez four color carton. 
The Mead organization also serves as the ex- 
clusive United States representative for “ex- 
presso” machines. Its engineers helped in- 
stall this new-type packaging equipment in 
the Sesa-Teez production line. 

Emmet J. Martin, former founder and ex- 
ecutive vice president of National Distrib- 
utors’ Association, is serving the Sesa-Kraft 
organization as a marketing consultant. 

The Sesa-Kraft seed processing plant is in 
Paris, Tex. The food plant is located at 8931 
South State Street, Chicago. National salgs 
Offices are in the London Guarantee Bulid- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 





Will E. Neal 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who had the privilege of serving in 
this body with the late Dr. Will E. Neal 
have been saddened by the news of his 
death. A distinguished physician, he 
carried on the general practice of medi- 
cine in his home community of Hunting- 
ton for more than 50 years. A deep 
interest in public affairs led him to stand 
for election as mayor of his city, an of- 
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fice which he held for 3 years. Further 
service in the West Virginia Legislature 
led to his first election to Congress. He 
served with distinction in the House for 
two terms. During this time his asso- 
ciates learned to appreciate his sterling 
character, his fine abilities and his devo- 
tion to the work of the House. West Vir- 
ginia and the Nation have lost a fine 
citizen, and we, his former colleagues, 
have lost a good friend. I extend my 
deepest sympathy to his widow and fam- 
ily. 





Gordon Canfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to record my affection and high 
regard for our distinguished colleague, 
Representative Gorpon CANFIELD, of New 
Jersey. Iinsert the following statement 
which appeared in the Paterson Evening 
News, Paterson, N.J., Tuesday, December 
15, 1959: 

CANFIELD Won’t RUN FoR CoNGRESS AGAIN— 

Enps BRILLIANT REIGN—For HEALTH REA- 

SONS, He’LL RETME AT CLOSE OF 1960 


Representative GorpON CANFIELD, dean of 
the New Jersey congressional delegation and 
veteran of 19 congressional campaigns, today 
announced his intention to retire at the end 
of his 11th term, on January 2, 1961. 

In a brief statement announcing his re- 
tirement plans, Congressman CANFIELD said 
today: 

“I shall not run for reelection to Con- 
gress in 1960. I plan to retire at the end 
of my 1ith term on January 2, 1961. 

“While rapidly recovering from my recent 
illness, I must conserve my health. I will 
seek some association with pateee enterprise 
in the months ahead. 

“One year hence I will have worked: on 
Capitol Hill 37 years, my congressional serv- 
ice embracing periods of great war and se- 
vere strain. 

“I have been thrilled to represent in the 
world’s greatest free legislature one of our 
country’s finest constituencies—Republicans, 
Democrats, and independents who have been 
very kind to me. 

“In my work I have been fortunate to 
have a very loyal and efficient office staff 
headed by Walter P. Kennedy, of Paterson. 

“I am very grateful to Lloyd B. Marsh, 
my party, all my friends and supporters. I 
shall continue to be an active party worker 
in the cause of good government.” 

SURGERY, THEN ILLNESS 


Congressman Canfield in 1958 underwent 
surgery for a stomach ulcer, at the beginning 
of that year’s election campaign. After a 
brief hospitalization, he returned to the 
hustings and carried on a vigorous campaign 
which won for him election to his 11th term 
and resumed his congressional duties. 

The indispositions, however, convinced 
him and his family of the need to conserve 
his health. 

FIRST ELECTED IN 1940 


Congressman Canfield was elected to his 
first term as Republican Representative of 
the E’ghth New Jersey Congressional Dis- 
trict in 1940. He succeeded the late Con- 
gressman George N. Seger whom he had 
sorved as secretary for 17 years. 
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MADE FINE RECORD 


Over the years he has forged a reputation 
for statesmanship and has been given wide 
recognition for his leadership as a parlia- 
mentarian. He has been noteworthy as a 
stanch supporter of programs aimed at 
strengthening the Nation’s defense posture, 


a strong civil defense and an effective task. 


force in the U.S. Treasury Department's Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Customs Offices. 

Canfield long has been an outspoken advo- 
cate of civil rights. One of his first acts 
Was to drop into the hopper bills calling for 
an antilynch program and the abolition of 
the poll tax, on the first day of his first 
term in the House. 

He has sponsored legislation to provide low 
and middle income housing and urban re- 
newal programs and has played an impor- 
tant role in securing generous appropriations 
to provide low income housing and urban 
renewal projects in this district. 

Legislation with a humanitarian accent 
has been Congressman Canfield’s forte as a 
legislator. 

Typical was his sponsorship of the Na- 
tion’s first Federal Flammable Fabrics Act, 
introduced after a number of children lost 
their lives or were seriously burned by “‘ex- 
ploding” cowboy suits. Once passed, he 
fought a dogged and successful campaign 
against industry moves to weaken this legis- 
lation. 

ON HEALTH MATTERS 


He was a forceful spokesman for measures 
affecting the health and welfare of the Na- 
tion and backed bills to provide funds for 
research into the dread ailments of mankind, 
such as cancer, mental illness, and others 
that baffled medical science. 

Canfield often has remarked that in his 
early days on Capitol Hill he was “shocked 
to find the U.S. Government was spending 
more money on research into the ailments 
of cattle and hogs than it was for human 
beings.” He’ has been credited as one of 
those most helpful in having this ironic situ- 
ation corrected. Early after the first atomic 


.bomb was dropped on Japan, he contacted 


President Truman, advocating a program of 
research into the uses of atomic energy in 
man’s fight against disease. 

Congressman Canfield’s contributions in 
the war against illicit narcotics are spoken 
of with enthusiastic appreciation wherever 
narcotics fighters gather. He was success- 
ful in obtaining the first funds to permit the 
U.S. Bureau of Narcotics to send its agents 
out into foreign fields to cooperate with local 
police forces in halting the flow of illegal 
drugs into this country. 

He has been given recognition by Dr. 
Harry J. Ansinger, U.S. commissioner of nar- 
cotics, in public statements and in various 
books and publications. 


DEFENSE OF “THE LITTLE MAN” 


As chairman during Republican control of 
the House and as ranking majority member 
under Democratic control, of the House sub- 
committee on Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tions, Canfield has been a leader in the fight 
for improved postal service, better working 
conditions for postal employees. He fought a 
strong battle on the floor of the House dur- 
ing the 85th Congress and was successful in 
preventing drastic cuts in Post Office appro- 
priations; cuts that would have curtailed 
service and would have brought the dis- 
missal of hundreds of employees. 

Through his efforts numerous families in 
this district have been reunited with loved 
ones after long separations, in concentration 
camps or kept apart by immigration restric- 
tions. He has gained a reputation for cham- 
pioning the “little fellow.” During one elec- 
tion campaign his political opponent at- 
tacked him as a legislator who only “did little 
things for little people.” The charge back- 
fired and the “little people” Canfield had 
helped, resentful of this attack on a man 
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they esteemed, came storming to the polls to 
return him to office by a whopping majority. 

The security of the Nation, the well being 
of the men and women under arms have 


. been another of Canfield’s special concerns, 


HIS TRIPS ABROAD 


In 1946, Canfield with a fellow Congress- 
man Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, gave up 
their between-sessions recess to make an 
incognito trip to Europe to learn firsthand 
how American troops were faring. 

Canfield shipped as a seaman aboard a 
tanker carrying 470,000 barrels of high oc- 
tane gasoline across the submarine-infested 
North Atlantic to Europe. He arrived in 
London during the height of the robot blitz 
and his was the first voice to bring to the 
world, via. a BBC broadcast, that London it- 
self and not merely southern England was 
being made the target of Hitler’s buzz 
bombs. 

In Europe he visited military installations 
where local servicemen were on duty and 
brought personal messages to them from 
loved ones at home boosting their morale 
immeasurably. Returning he carried back 
good news from their boys abroad to waiting 
and anxious parents. 

In 1945 at the invitation of the then Gen- 
eral Eisenhower he was with the first Con- 
gressional group to visit the infamous Nazi 
camps at Buchenwald, shortly after their 
liberation. by General Patton’s army. He 
was one of the first legislators to visit the 
Pacific Theater during World War II, and in 
January 1946 visited American troops in 
China and Japan. In 1950 when the Korean 
war was at its height, Canfield visited Amer- 
ican troops on front line installations, 
within the range of enemy bombers and 
artillerymen. During his visit to servicemen 
stationed at Peiping he learned that inferior 
food was being served to American troops 
and took prompt official action to have this 
condition immediately corrected. 

WARNED OF COMMUNISM 

In 1946 after visiting Europe he returned 
to sound the alarm that “communism is on 
the march in Europe.” He was among the 
first to sense this rising threat and was 
attacked by numerous well meaning individ- 
uals and some newspapers for what they 
considered “warmongering.” Later events 
proved him right, as they did again in 1958. 

It was that year, Congressman CANFIELD 
stood alone in the House to vote against 
slashing the Nation’s defense budget. He 
saw these cuts as en our missile 
research programs and declared them to be 
dangerous for the Nation's security. 

He fought unsuccessfully to stave off the 
slashing of the defense budget in appropri- 
ations committee hearings and fought a 
last-ditch -action on the floor of the House. 
When his fellow legislators refused to listen, 
he stood alone, 1 against 395 Members of 
the House, to his protest. Four 
months later Russia launched its first sput- 
nik, simultaneously announcing to the 
world its superiority in the race to outer 
space. 

FOUGHT FOR COAST GUARD 


CanFie_p fought for and secured the first 
funds to activate the Coast Guard Reserve 
program, arguing that the U.S. Coast Guard 
is the Nation’s first line of defense. For this 
he was dubbed the “Father of the Coast 
Guard Reserve,” and has been honored by 
Coast Guard units both locally and on the 
national. 

Two years ago he was awarded one or two 
citations, given by the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation of the United States, for his con- 
tributions to the national defense. 

He fought for Civil Defense funds and co- 
operated with the local CD unit (called the 
State’s most outstanding) in obtaining 
equipment and funds for Civil Defense 
programs. 
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He has worked toward better conditions 
for the elderly through social security im- 
provements and has backed legislation 
aimed at providing benefits for veterans and 
their families, and the handicapped. 

He has been honored by being selected to 
serye on the boards of the military acade- 
mies, the Air Force Academy, West Point, 
Annapolis, the Coast Guard and Merchant 
Marine Academies. He was appointed by 
House Speaker Sam RaysBurn, as a delegate 
for three successive years at the NATO In- 
terparliamentary Conferences, twice in Eu- 
rope and once in this country. ‘ 

OFFERED HIGH POST 


During the tenure of Republican JosePH 
Martin as Speaker of the House, CANFIELD 
was often called on to preside over House 
sessions when the Speaker was forced to be 
absent. 

Several years ago he was offered a high 
executive post in the Federal Government. 
He declined, saying that he felt he could 
serve his party and country best by remain- 
ing in his congressional office. 

CaNFIELD was born in Salamanca, N.Y., 
the son of the late Carl A. and Florence 
Canfield. After graduating from high 
school he enlisted in the Signal Corps and 
served with the Regular Army in World 
War I. He worked as a newspaperman in 
New York State and with the Passaic Her- 
ald-News, from which he moved to become 
Congressman Segar’s secretary. He studied 
law at night and completed his legal 
studies at National University, Washington. 
He is a member of the District of Columbia 
Bar Association. 

The Paterson Congressman is married to 
the former Dorothy E; Greenwell, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and has two sons, Carl, a Pat- 
erson school teacher, and Allan, recent 
graduate of Rutgers University and first 
lieutenant awaiting assignment in the US. 
Army. 





Douglas Gibbons Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN V_LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished New Yorker, Mr, Douglas 
Gibbons, was recently honored by the 
Eloy Alfaro International Foundation of 
the Republic of Panama, which conferred 
upon him a citation of honor for his 
philanthropic and humanitarian services 
in behalf of international world peace. 
The citation was presented to Mr. Gib- 
bons by Lt. Gen Willis D. Crittenberger, 
U.S. Army (retired), on December 8, 
1959. At the ceremony a personal mes- 
sage from Olmedo Alfaro, secretary- 
general of the foundation, was read. 

The presentation speech was made by 
Dr. Herman Bayern who is the American 
provost of the foundation. Dr. Bayern 
spoke of Eloy Alfaro and of the founda- 
tion which was organized in his name. 
General Crittenberger conferred the Aloy 
Alfaro Grand Cross on Mr. Gibbons. 

The award made to the Honorable 
Douglas Gibbons includes the motto, 
“Thus one goes to the stars,” a most 
appropriate one in this case. The award 
reads as follows: 

“Eloy Alfaro International Foundation— 
“thus one goes to the stars’—recognizing the 
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special value of the services rendered by the 
Honorable Douglas Gibbons in support of the 
objectives of this institution, he has been 
awarded the Cross of the Eloy Alfaro Inter- 
national Foundation. 

_“In witness whereof, this diploma, with the 
seal of the foundation is presented in the 
city of Panama, Republic of Panama, on the 
28th of January 1959.” 





Statement by Rabbi Eisendrath at Hear: 
ings of Federal Communications Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues a statement by Rabbi 
Maurice N. Eisendrath, president of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission on December 15, 1959. 

The hearings were called to adduce 
testimony on the state of American tele- 
vision and ways to improve standards. 

Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish re- 
ligious leaders, in addition to experts 
and specialists from within the broad- 
casting industry, appeared at the invi- 
tation of the FCC. 

Rabbi Eisendrath’s statement points 
up the fact that individuals and nations 
are fast losing.the fundamental concepts 
of ethics and morality, without which 
none can long survive. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT TO THE FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION AT HEARINGS IN WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., BY RABBI MAvRIceE N. 
EISENDRATH, PRESIDENT, UNION OF AMERI- 
CAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and. gentlemen of 

the Commission, my name is Rabbi Maurice 
N. Eisendrath. I am the president of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
the parent body of Reformed Judaism in the 
United States, embracing nearly 600 Re- 
formed Jewish synagogues with a total com- 
bined membership of approximately a million 
persons. In my remarks here today I do not 
presume to speak in behalf of the members 
of our temples. I speak as an individual, 
although I will strive to reflect the concerns 
and anxieties which have been expressed 
to me increasingly by rabbis and other Jew- 
ish leaders in all parts of the United States. 
Neither will I presume to speak as an expert 
on television and on the many specialized, 
technical questions which fall within the 
purview of the FCC. I am a rabbi, a re- 
ligious teacher, and I will seek to bring to 
bear the insights and the ethical ideals of 
the Judaeo-Christian, heritage which os- 
tensibly, at least, underlie our American 
way of life. 

Permit me to express to you my profound 
appreciation for this opportunity to present 
my views to this important body. I take 
it that you have not invited religious leaders 
in order to put a sermonic froth on these 
hearings. & am confident that you would 
prefer—and my own definition of religion 
demands—a frank, unvarnished analysis of 
the situation as I see it and an equally frank 
set of proposals for what, in my judgment, 
must be done to rectify the wrongs which 
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command our attention today. What fol- 
lows then: is not expert testimony but the 
soul-searching of a deeply troubled Ameri- 
can who is anguished, as millions of Ameri- 
cans are anguished, by what we are becom- 
ing, and whither we are drifting. 

In a sense it is fortunate that the televi- 
sion scandals have broken out. The quiz 
shows opened a Pandora’s box in our na- 
tional life and jolted a slumbering, compla- 
cent public into at least temporary atten- 
tion. The question is: Where is the hope 
that is supposed to emerge from that legend- 
ary box at the end? Needless to say, these 
much-publicized quiz scandals, and now the 
disc jockey investigations, are mere symp- 
toms, mere signals of a moral sickness which 
has pervaded the bloodstream of our na- 
tional life. The Hebrew prophet Hosea, 
thousands of years ago, excoriated his con- 
temporaries with words which are burning in 
their relevance to our Nation in its self-in- 
dulgent sleekness, depicting so prophetically 
and literally the plight of TV today. 

“Hear the word of the Lord. For the Lord 
has a grievance against the people of the 
land. There is no fidelity. Only false swear- 
ing and lying, murder, stealing, and adultery. 
Bloodshed follows bloodshed. Therefore the 
land mourns and all that dwell in it lan- 
guishes.” 

. Where does responsibility lie for this slack- 
ness of spirit, this deterioration of the moral 
fabric which plagues so much of our land? 
We cannot isolate television and make it the 
scapegoat for all our national ills. We must 
all confess our complicity, our silence, our in- 
difference to the truth that throughout our 


‘contemporary society men in high places 


and low mock at ethical standards and lie 
and cheat and steal in great things and 
small—on income tax returns, at congres- 
sional hearings and in political campaigns, as 
well as amid the councils of nations. 

We talk of God, but the American people 
now worship at pagan idols of money, suc- 
cess, status, and comfort. We exalt individ- 
ualism, but we have allowed individualism to 
be converted into a mean and narrow doc- 
trine of the “survival of the slickest,’’ “me 
first and the devil take the hindmost.” We 
have prostituted the doctrine of “love thy 
neighbor as thyself” into the commandment 
“caveat emptor” (lef the buyer beware). 
And implicit is the assumption {my neighbor 
is a dope.” 

What has happened to us? It seems to me 
that we have lost that sense of national pur- 
pose which, alone, can bind all Americans 
together through the ties of mutual respon- 
sibility. What are these national purposes 
today? Our greatest present goals seem 
negative in character—to stop the Commu- 
nists, to beat them to the moon, to launch 
a bigger and better missile, to balance the 
budget. Is this the vision worthy of so his- 
torically and potentially great a nation? We 
seem somehow to have lost our sense of posi- 
tive, dynamic mission in the world—the mis- 
sion of changing the world in the direction 
of God’s kingdom, of eliminating poverty 
and sickness and racism, of translating our 
religious principles into broad-visioned ac- 
tion throughout the earth, here and abroad; 
we have grown flabby, unwilling to make 
sacrifices, afraid of discipline, weary of the 
demands of a frightening and _ swiftly 
changing world. And so we lower our sights 
and our TV sets virtually scream at us the 
priorities of material comfort and private 
gain. And the only sin in securing all these 
mundane goals seems to be not lying, or de- 
ceiving, or demolishing a competitor, or de- 
frauding the public—the only sin is in get- 
ting caught. 

Frankly, I am less concerned about the 
scandals in television than I am with the 
fact that American television itself is a 
national scandal. The moral lapses of 
Charles Van Doren and others like him are 
of minor significance compared to the moral 
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bankruptcy of American television itself. 
With some noteworthy exceptions here and 
there, I submit that television has not been 
a formidable, positive force for good in 
American life. Too often, when the balance 
sheet is struck, it has been a varitable in- 
vincible factor in the widespread exploita- 
tion of crime and violence. It has glamor- 
ized patterns of behavior which are antiso- 
cial. It has contributed to the cheapening 
of human life and the desefisitization of 
the American people. It has pandered to 
the lowest and meanest tastes and emotions 
of the public. It has encouraged the Amer- 
ican people to squander our leisure in a 
sodden, bleary-eyed stupor and to wallow in 
sticky sentimentality, sadism, callous cyni- 
cism, in violence, vileness, and vice. Again, 
with an admitted minimum of notable and 
noble exceptions—notable primarily because 
they have been so exceptional—it has ex- 
alted the shoddy and has beamed its mes- 
sage at the moron. Above all, at a time 
when America faces the gravest, most crucial 
and decisive ideological contest with a re- 
sourceful opponent, our mass media have 
failed to project the highest aspirations and 
ideals of the democratic spirit—the ideals 
which alone distinguish us from the totali- 
tarian foe. 

If this is a severe indictment—and it is— 
it is not as I have already implied, because 
I am unaware of the many fine efforts of 
high creative quality and the religious pro- 
grams of significance which have appeared 
from time to time on each of the major net- 
works. But I contend that the overarching 
evils I have recited are due to the absence 
of a standard which has yet to be set on the 
national level—a standard to which the as- 
piring might repair. Consider commercial 
television as it is presently practiced in the 
United States. The concern of the adver- 
tising agency and the sponsor is not thus to 
lift the moral and cultural standards of the 
public. Rather, in selling a product which, 
because it is not much different from the 
product of some competitor, no hawking, 
huckstering hard-sell representation—or 
misrepresentation is spurned to sell one’s 
wares through exaggeration, fantastic claims, 
and counterclaims, through downright de- 
ception and flagrant denigration of another’s 
product. So long as advertisers are the 
kings, cutting up, like so many apple pies, 
the airwaves which the American people 
have extended on public franchise to the 
television networks and stations, just so iong 
will television cater to the lowest common 
denominator, and fill the screen with 
banalities which bespeak a contempt for the 
intelligence and integrity of the American 
public. 

What can be done? I do not know any 
easy answers, but I would like to propose 
the following for your earnest consideration: 

1. In 1951, as you know, a bill was intro- 
duced in Congress to create a national cit- 
izens’ advisory board for radio and television, 
to be appointed by the President, to serve 
as a watchdog and to issue annual reports 
for the guidance of the President, the Con- 
gress, the FCC, and the public. Such a 
board, it seems to me, is urgently needed, 
not so much to ferret out specific abuses 
but to make a comprehensive survey examin- 
ing the entire broadcasting system in this 
country. Further, it should aim at raising 
the cultural and educational levels of both 
television and radio. Its goal should be to 
make our broadcasting system a better ve- 
hicle of public interest than is presently 
the case. 


2. In any such survey as I have recom- 
mended above, I would plead for a bold 
willingness to abandon the old and to con- 
front the new. For example, prior to my 
coming to the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations in 1943, I served for some 15 
years as rabbi in Toronto, Canada. During 
that decade and a half; I derived much in- 
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tellectual nourishment, as well as solid en- 


tions. While to suggest the establishment 
here of such a counterpart of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. or of similar vehicles 
established by our sister democracies 
in Great Britain, France, and elsewhere 
would seem to some to be too drastic a 
departure from existing patterns, we dare 
not freeze our minds against the possibility 
that a U.S. Government-sponsored network 
might well be created in America to supple- 
ment our existing networks and to provide, 
as a public service, educational and cultural 
programing freed from the blight of com- 
mercials and the trauma of Trendex ratings. 
Shall the “Voice of America” be heard in 
every land but our own? Programs of quality 
are beamed throughout the world but, God 
forfend, we would call down upon our heads 
the shrieks of creeping socialism were we 
to target our own programs to our own peo- 
ple. We do not need to be propagandized 
into acceptance of our own way of life. But 
in creative terms, do we not deserve one net- 
work at least that we can call our own? 
Perhaps what the American people need, is 
not just a choice between tweedle-dee and 
tweedle-dum on channels 2, 4, or 7 or 9, buta 
genuine and meaningful choice made possible 
by the creative competition—or shall we 
say constructive supplementation?—of a 
Government network. 

Of course, it will be necessary to study 
this possibility in all its many-faceted com- 
plexities, and it may turn out to be un- 
feasible or even unwise. I do not know. 
But I do feel strongly that we must be 
more adventurous in our planning and 
vaster in our vision than we have been thus 
far. Divested of all vested interest, we 
should consider seriously all means, includ- 
ing public subsidies, pay-as-you-go tele- 
vision—any and all proposals which might 
make good-quality programs consistently 
available to the public, by night as well 
as by day. May I say parenthetically I deem 
Government subsidies to playwrights, poets, 
and producers as valid as to pigs. 

3. And, lastly, I would like to submit, with 
all due deference, that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has started late 
to discharge the high responsibility en- 
trusted to it by the U.S. Congress. It 
seems to me that the FCC has not been 
nearly vigorous enough in exerting the sub- 
stantial powers already vested in it. At the 
very least, the FCC should make broad- 
casters responsible for what they broadcast 
and no longer permit them to hand over 
control to sponsors, producers, and adver- 
tising agencies. The FCC should insist that 
networks sell their programs on their merit 
and not, as is presently done, through forc- 
ing purchase of an entire block of programs 
in order to secure the one they want. The 
FCC should enforce the rules and standards 
set down in its own codes and regulations 
and should compel stations and networks 
to allocate their time to public service, 
religious programing, and other worthwhile 
facets of American life. And if the codes 
cannot effect these things, then let us 
strengthen them. Charles Van Doren has 
been pilloried and discharged for what hap- 
pened on television. Many diskjockeys are 
now being burned in the oil of witch-hunt- 
ing publicity. But has the FCC refused to 
renew the licenses of television stations 
which by sins of omission, if not commis- 
sion, by negligence if not by complicity, 
have been at least equally culpable; stations 
which have been guilty of breach of con- 
tract by slipping 4 or 5 commercials into 
a single station break, which have filled the 
screen with bang-bang, pistol-packing, 
shoot-em up westerns? And might I ask 
further, has a single cent of advertising 
been refused from those who, wittingly or 
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pee ~A have perverted public idols 

@isillusioned a whole generation of 
chau youngsters perverted not so 
cuidate ee ee ee 
diskjockeys, as by this whole miasma 
what Walter Lippmann recently and ailiey 
called the “prostitution of merchandising” 
which is dispatching our youth on to the 
skiddy road to juvenile delinquency? Regu- 
lation is not a panacea. But surely some 
stronger Federal regulation is now urgently 
required to save television from itself, to 
restore the public interest and to redeem 
American morality and morale. I congratu- 
late you, ladies and gentlemen, that moves’ 
are now being made in this direction. 

At the risk of abusing your gracious invi- 
tation to testify, I must confess, however, 
that I was not impressed with the statement 
that the FCC must avoid control of televi- 
sion programing because that would mean 
censorship and that would interfere with the 
constitutional protections of free speech. TI, 
too, despise censorship, and I do not believe 


the truth is that we already have censorship 
in television—harsh, rigorous, and destruc- 
tive. It is the censorship of the dollar, un- 
checked by the public interest. It is the 
censorship of supercautiousness and timid- 
ity which, because of this dollar dictator- 
ship, stifles most controversial social ideas, 
We must be as troubled about what does 
not appear on the screen as about what does. 
Just last week it was revealed that Playhouse 
90 had canceled a dramatic program about 
the Warsaw ghetto because the sponsor felt 
the subject was too depressing. In this same 
manner the whole question of Negro rights 
and race relations has been virtually blacked 
out in our national dramatic programs for 
fear of offending one geographical section in 
our country. It is the censorship of bland- 
ness which has sullied over the sharp and 
rebellious spirit which was once the quintes- 
sence of American genius. It is the censor- 
ship of vested commercial interests whose 
motif is: Thou shalt not offend a single 
viewer, because even the lowliest and the 
dullest can buy our toothpaste or our 
deodorant, 

4. In utter frankness, and in the spirit of 
indignation which I believe is shared by 
millions of Amercans of all faiths, I have 
been sharply critical—of the networks, the 
advertisers, and the Federal Communications 
Commission. In fairness, I must not exclude 
myself from this indictment. Religious or- 
ganizations must share in the general blame 
and guilt. Religious bodies have contented 
themselves too long with a negative and 
carping role, too often giving aid and com-~- 
fort to those who believe censorship is the 
only solution. We have not sufficiently en- 
couraged the good and creative programing 
of some brave producers. We have not been 
imaginative enough nor sufficiently generous 
with our admittedly limited funds in our 
own radio and television programing. -We 
have not come forward with our own con- 
structive ideas and suggestions about what 
should be done. We have not transcended 
what divides us to unite in beaming our 
common spiritual values to those who hun- 
ger for moral guidance. It should be a part 
of our high calling as religionists, of all 
faiths, to summon the moral stamina which 
will help the American people to put its own 
house in order—and to make the television 
screen worthy of a place of honor and dig- 
nity in that house. 

In this task of making our broadcasting 
system and the magic of our mass media 
worthy of the best in ourselves, we—all of 
us—have work to do. Clucking over the 
salacious scandals and savoring the details 


these are human tendencies. 
a great work that waits to be done. An an- 
cient rabbi once said: “It is not incumbent 
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upon us to complete the task. But neither 
are we free to desist from it.” f 

I thank you most sincerely for this oppor- 
Teo ar eed meheieed mae ea tee are 
concerned and disturbed me and my core- 
ligionists, as well as my fellows of all faiths. 





Award of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation to Gen. Anthony C. Mc- 
Auliffe, U.S. Army, Retired, Now Vice 
President of the American Cyanamid 
Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker,’ under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
some of the proceedings of the award to 
Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe of the Eloy 
Alfaro Grand Cross and Diploma by Lt. 
Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, U.S. Army, 
retired, and Dr. Herman A. Bayern, 
American provost. This honor was con- 
ferred on General McAuliffe, who resides 
in my congressional district, in recogni- 
tiorr of his many contributions to the 
common good, both in war and peace, and 
more particularly for his unselfish serv- 
ices to the public, especially his leader- 
ship in the domain of civil defense. 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller appointed 
him to be chairman of the New York 
State Civil Defense Commission. 

fSeneral McAuliffe has heretofore been 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross, 
Distinguished Service Medal, with Oak 
Leaf Cluster, Silver Star, Legion of 
Merit, Bronze Star Medal with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, and two Presidential Citations. 
His foreign decorations include the 
British Distinguished Service Order, 
with Bar; the French Legion of Honor, 
and Croix de Guerre; the Belgian Order 
of Leopold, Croix de Guerre, and Four- 
ragere; and the Dutch Order of William 
and Order of the Golden Lion. 

This award was made at Squadron A 
Armory, New York City, on Thursday 
evening, February 22, 1959, by the repre- 
sentatives of the Eloy Alfaro Interna- 
tional Foundation, Messrs. Crittenberger, 
Bayern, and Laurie. The presentation 
speech was made by Dr. Herman Bayern, 
American provost, who described Gen. 
Eloy Alfaro as the Abraham Lincoln of 
Latin America. 

The award made to General McAuliffe 
includes the motto, ““Thus one goes to the 
stars,” a most appropriate one in this 
case. The award read as follows: 

Eloy Alfaro International Foundation— 
“Thus one goes to the stars’’—recognizing the 
special value of the services rendered by Gen. 
Anthony C. McAuliffe in support of the ob- 
jectives of this institution, he has been 
awarded the Cross of the Eloy Alfaro Inter- 
national Foundation. In witness whereof, 
this diploma with the seal of the foundation 
is presented in the city of Panama, Republic 
of Panama, on the 28th of June 1959. 
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American Merchant Marine May Vanish 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following statement issued 
yesterday by Joseph Curran and Paul 
Hall, cochairmen, seafarers’ section, 
Maritime Trades Department, AFL— 
cio: 

RESOLUTIONS FOR THE NEw YEAR 


As the sixties begin, we look back and 
realize that if there is a continuation of the 
fifties, the American-flag merchant marine 
will -vanish long before the sixties end. 

There are many things that are needed 
that will prevent the continuing disappear- 
ance of our merchant marine. We offer the 
following as New Year's resolutions for any- 
one interested in the future of our merchant 
marine: 

Carrying out of the 1936 Merchant Marine 
Act which states that a “substantial por- 
tion” of our waterborne import-export com- 
merce will be carried in American-flag 
ships. 

Establish a long-range ship replacement 
program for private U.S. shipyards designed 
to prevent bleck obsolescence of our mer- 
chant marine and to retain skilled workers 
in our private shipyards in conformity with 
the intent of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. 

Proper administration of Public Law 664 
so that our ships carry at least 50 percent 
and up to 100 percent uf our Government- 
generated cargoes. Push legisletion that 
would eliminate all ships from participating 
in the carriage of this cargo that are not 
U.S.-flag or the flagships of the recipient 
ngtion. 

Eliminate the so-called effective control 
concept which is the instrument of long- 
range destruction of the American-flag mer- 
chant marine. 

Proper administration of present laws and 
where necessary, enact new legislation to 
prevent the transferring of American-flag 
ships to foreign flags and to bring under the 
American flag those flag ships owned by 
Americans. 

Curtail the Military Sea Transportation 
Service’s maintaining a merchant marine in 
competition with our privately owned and 
operated merchant marine, 

Continue the operating and construction 
subsidy provisions contained in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 in order to enable 
our American merchant marine to compete 
effectively with low-wage foreign competi- 
tors. 

Improve and coordinate the Government 
methods of studying and acting on maritime 
problems with the goal of acvhieving a con- 
tinuity of long-range maritime policy. 

Initiate a program specifically designed to 
realize at least 50 percent of our ore and oil 
imports in U.S.-flag ships. 

Establish a program that will rehabilitate 
our coastal and intercoastal shipping. 

Enactment of legislation that will promote 
the American-flag merchant marine and our 
foreign commerce through the adoption of a 
single-rate system. 

Amend the 1936 Merchant Marine Act so as 
to prevent any company from receiving aid 
from the U.S. Government that has foreign 
flag affiliations. 
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Establish a program to assist our U.S. flag 
tramp fleet. 

Establish an adequate public relations 
program operated by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration to sponsor the American merchant 
marine. : 

Define through legisaltion the specific au- 
thority and responsibilities of the Federal 
Maritime Board and Maritime Administra- 
tion under present. legislation, and make the 
Federal Maritime Board and Maritime Ad- 
ministration direct arms of Congress thereby 
removing these functions from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





Cuban Land Reform? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much discussion in this Cham 
ber and throughout the world concern- ~ 
ing the Cuban revolutionary regime of 
Dr. Fidel Castro, now entering its second 
year. Attention has been drawn par- 
ticularly to the regime’s agrarian land 
reform policies and programs. 

In an editorial January 7, 1960, the 
Key West Citizen, publishing in the city 
of Key West, Fla., comented on the ob- 
servations of Wolf Ladejinsky, a leading 
expert on land reform. Mr. Ladejinsky 
responded to a request of our colleague, 
CHARLES O. PorTER, of Oregon, to com- 
ment on the Cuban land reform law. A 
former U.S. official, Mr. Ladejinsky pres- 
ently is chief economic adviser to the 
Premier of South Vietnam. 


According to the editorial, Mr. Lade- 
jinsky views the Cuban land reform pro- 
gram as not well conceived and capable 
of doing harm rather than good. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp this 
complete editorial, which I believe de- 
serves the attention of this body: 


ADVICE FOR CASTRO 


Premier Fidel Castro of Cuba is not a man 
to seek outside advice. Most especially, he 
is not a man to seek advice from citizens of 
the United States. This country has become 
his whipping boy, a convenient object of 
blame for the troubles that beset his regime 
after a year in’ power. 

Castro and his associates would do well, 
however, to pay close attention to the com- 
ments of Wolf Ladejinsky on the present 
Cuban land reform law. Ladejinsky, “a 
former U.S. official, now chief economic ad- 
viser to the Premier of South Vietnam, is a 
leading expert on land reform. In his view, 
solicited by Representative CHaRLEs O. 
Porter, of Oregon, the Cuban law is not 
well conceived and may do harm rather than 
good. 

Ladejinsky notes especially that he does 
not believe the helter-skelter distribution of 
well-managed sugar estates will redound to 
the benefit of the peasantry and the state. 
He thinks that unless really effective land 
reform is undertaken by Cuba’s leaders they 
will harvest political, social, and economic 
chaos. Castro ought to heed this wise 
counsel, whether or not he acknowledges it. 


























1960 
Let’s Bring Social Security Up to Date 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, statistics 
tell us that 8.8 percent of our national 
population will be over 65 years of age 
this year. That percentage means 15,- 
805,000 men and women. 

In my State of Oregon the percentage 
of the population over 65 will be 9.2. Of 
a total of 1,863,000 persons, 172,000 will 
have passed their 65th birthdays. 

These cold statistics. concern human 
beings who have given generously and 
warmly of themselves. They have 
fought for democracy. They have helped 
pull our Nation from the depths of de- 
pression. They have unstintingly paid 
for improvements for all of us. 

They have done more than their share. 
‘What have we done for them? 

It is too easy to condemn the older 
citizen for not having saved enough 
money to retire. Well, how many of us 
have enough money to retire? 

We forget that costs have jumped 
higher and higher. The adequate pen- 
sion of the thirties and forties is hope- 
lessly inadequate in the sixties, just as 
it was in the fifties. How much can the 
woman retiree at age 62 who receives 
$26.40 buy? How much can the man re- 
ceiving the minimum retirement of $33 
at age 65 purchase? 

These questions should not have to be 
asked. 

I believe there are inequities in the 
present social security laws. ‘These laws 
are important and complex. It is vital 
that the system be operated on a sound 
and fair basis. The system must be un- 
der constant study. Here are some 
changes I believe should be made: 

First. Elimination of minimum age for 
persons receiving disability insurance. 

Second. End of discrimination in hir- 
ing and paying of persons because of age. 

Third. Enactment of the Self-Em- 
ployed Individuals Retirement Act of 
1959 which passed the House March 16, 
1959, and is now pending im the Senate. 

Fourth. Removal of restrictions as to 
the amount of outside earnings a person 
receiving social security may have. 

Fifth. Passage of the Forand bill for 
hospitalization for retirees. 

Sixth. Increase in minimum social se- 
curity payments at ages 65 and 62 which 
now are inadequate. 

Seventh. Reexamination of the pay- 
ment system under social security, bring- 
ing it up to date to meet current costs. 

Throughout the country citizen groups 
are organizing to help improve existing 
conditions. In Oregon there are at least 
two such organizations. 

I have never endorsed the program of 
any particular group. I do believe citizen 
groups can help point up inequities and 
can help the Congress write better leg- 
islation. I favor any steps through 
which citizens can inform themselves 
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more fully and organize for political 
action. 

I am concerned, however, when I re- 
ceive letters such as was written to me 
last month by a constituent in Mapleton, 
Oreg. To set the record in order I am, 
under Ieave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, placing in the Appendix the 
communication from Mrs, Laura Atter- 
berry, State secretary for the Social Se- 
curity Clubs of Oregon, Inc., along with 
my reply to Mrs. Atterberry. 

Changes in the existing law are need- 
ed. I am hopeful the Congress will be 
able to start making them this session. 

The letters follow: 

Sociat Securtry Ciuss oF Orzcon, INC., 
Mapleton, Oreg., December 14, 1959. 
Hon. CHARLEs PORTER. 

Deak Sm: The United Social Security, Inc., 
are going over the State showing letters 
supposedly written by yourself, WayYNrE 
Morse, and RicHarpD NEUBERGER, endorsing 
their program to those who have a great deal 
of respect for your views. 
is now working the Florence 
area with copies of these letters, saying the 
original is with the president, Grover Slay- 
ter,, at 1185 Chambers Street, in Eugene, 
Oreg. 

We of the Social Security Clubs of Ore- 
gon, Inc., would like to know if you en- 
dorsed their program for $150 a month at 
age 62 and gave them permission to use it 
as they are really making money off our 
elderly people by getting them to join up 
at $10 a year membership for the first year, 
dues are not yet set for 1960, but their bill 
according to the letters are to get real con- 
sideration from our Oregon lawmakers in 
1960. 














told, and we have it in writ- 
ing also, an agent selling memberships re- 
ceive $4 for from 1 to 10 memberships in a 
week, from 10 to 20, $4.50 each, and from 20 
on they receive $5 each, told 
sold over 600 memberships in the month of 
November, we know the older people join 
because of the letters shown them as well 
as they are supposed to have a Washington, 
D.C., office. 

Our organization, the Social Security Clubs 
of Oregon, Inc., would like to know if they 
have such letters from our Oregon law- 
makers or if they have the right to use your 
good name among our voters to rob our 
old folks of $10 they cannot afford. Would 
you send me an article with your written 
permission to have it published in the Regis- 
ter-Guard and Siuslaw Oar on this matter. 

Mr. Porter, please have this stopped if un- 
true, for your sake and that of our elderly 
people, we need a more adequate social se- 
curity, but not at the expense of our people 
who need every dime they now receive. I 
have worked with trying to get better bene- 
fits for our aged people for several years. 
I’ve yet to receive a dime for my services, 
our dues are $2 a year and we do not show 
letters from important people to receive the 
several hundred members we do have. 

The United Social Security, Inc., is adver- 
tised as a nonprofit organization but the 
president gets a wage and each agent re- 
ceives his commission, is that nonprofit? 
Please let me hear from you on this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
Laura ATTERBERRY, 
State Secretary for Social coourity 
Clubs of Oregon, Inc. 








: JANUARY 13, 1960. 
Mrs. LAURA ATTERBERRY, 
State Secretary, Social Security Clubs of Ore«- 
gon, Inc., Mapleton, Oreg. 
Dear Mrs. ATTERBERR¥: Thank you for your 
recent letter relative to the United Social 
Security, Inc. 


stant study. Here are changes I believe 
should be made: 

1. Elimination of minimum age for per- 
sons receiving disability insurance. : 

2. End of discrimination in hiring and pay- 
~ of persons because of age. 

. Enactment of my Self-Employed Indi- 
vtauabe Retirement Act of 1959, which passed 
the House March 16, 1959. 

4. Removal of restrictions as to amount 
of outside earnings a person receiving social 
security may have. 

5. Passage of the Forand bill for hospital- 
ization for retirees. 

6. Increase in minimum social security 
payments at ages 65 and 62, which now are 
inadequate. 

7. Reexamination of the payment 
under social security, bringing it up to date 
to meet current costs. 

You mention in your letter that a cam- 
paign is underway to sell memberships in 
one organization and that my name is being 
used to endorse the program of this group, 
I have never endorsed the program of any 


particular group. 
Citizen groups can help a up inequi- 
ties and can help the Congress write better 
legislation. I favor any steps ‘eacnae which 
citizens can inform themselves more fully 
and organize for political action. Please let 
me know whenever I can be of any assist- 
ance. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 





The Late Thomas A. Jenkins 
SPEECH 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was greatly saddened when I learned of 
the passing of our former colleague, the 
Honorable Thomas A. Jenkins, of Ohio. 


I first met Tom Jenkins when I came 
to this House in the 77th Congress. At 
that time he was looked upon as one of 
the outstanding leaders of the House, 
due to his long and brilliant service. I 


,» and who served as 


his character and ability, He was a 
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ee ee eet 
his presence 

I eta += “Joukins one of the 
most distinguished Americans it has been 
my pleasure to meet. It was a real privi- 
lege to serve with him in the House. 
His passing is an irreparable loss to all 
of us. 

I extend my sincere sympathy to Mrs. 
Jenkins, the sister, and the other mem- 
bers of the family. 





Dr. Edward Teller, Father of the H-Bomb, 
To Teach at the University of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Edward Teller, father of 
the H-bomb, “is a dynamic individual 
who gets things done. 

I commend to my colleagues for read- 
ing an article that appeared in the San 
Francisco Examiner-on January 10, 
1960. I wish there were more people 
who had the courage that Dr. Teller 
exhibits. 

The article follows: 

Dr. Te.tter To Teacu “SIMPLE” PHysIcs 

aT UC 

Dr. Edward Teller, father. of the H-bomb, 
will teach a freshman course in physics at 
the University of California mext semester 
in an attempt to present complex scientific 
developments so simply they will be under- 
‘stood by the “man on the street.” 

Tellier, director of UC’s radiation labora- 
tory at Livermore, is stepping down from 
his pinnacle of advanced nuclear research to 
teach in a science kindergarten because he 
is convinced there isa great need, he said 
yesterday. 





OWN ADVICE 


“T have talked a lot about what we should 
be doing, and finally, I made up my mind 
to take my own advice—that is, to interest 
more of our young people in a thorough 
look at science,” Teller explained. 

“In this technological age, the man on 
the street regards science as something mys- 
terious. and the scientist as something of a 
magician. 

“Important decisions with technical as- 
pects are being made by people who are un- 
informed—by politiclans who are unin- 
formed and who sometimes don’t even listen 
intelligently to scientific advice.” 

Teller plans to make his course so ele- 
mentary that “even persons who have not 
“had high school physics can teke it,” he said. 

RAPS SCHOOLS 


His announcement was made in connec- 
tion with remarks on teaching methods in 
scientific fields. Summed up, he said, edu- 
cators are producing bookeepers, not mathe- 
maticians in American secondary schools and 
colleges. 

“That youngsters should be required to do 
examples quickly under pressure is not 
mathematics,” Teller declared. “Elimination 
of all numerical errors is not mathematics 
either. That is why I say that instead of 
making mathematicians we're making book- 
keepers.” 
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DEEP CONCERN 

The square-shouldered, Hungarian-born 
scientist repeated his deep concerm about the 
ignorance of Americans in the fields of sci- 
ence, mathermatics, and foreign languages. 

“We have very terrible shortCtomings in 
these fields,” Doctor Teller declared, in an 
interview in his home near the Berkeley 
campus, “and there could be very sad con- 
sequences. F 

“There is good evidence,” he added, “that 
in Russia books on math and science outsell 
such books throughout the rest of the world. 
It’s been an important part of their plan 
from the beginning. We're up against very 
tough competition.” 

He observed that American education is 
troubled by the inability of the many math 
and science teachers to kindle a spark of 
interest in students. 

Too often, he said, they are content just 
to assign boring exercises. Many textbooks, 
he pointed out, are guilty on the same score. 
He criticized much of the homework given 
students as being designed just to keep them 
busy.- 

One way to expose more students to truly 
inspired teachers, Doctor Teller said, is 
through educational television. He called 
this a “powerful tool” by which one out- 
standing teacher can instruct hundreds of 
children at one time. 





Thomas A. Jenkins 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, an inti- 
mate association of more than a third 
of a century ended last month with the 
death of the late Congressman THomas 
A. JENKINS, of Ohio. We entered the 
House at the same time, the beginning of 
the 69th Congress after being first 
elected on the same day in November 
1924. During the 34 years of his service, 
Tom JENKINS became one of my closest 
and most beloved friends. He wasa man 
who possessed great talents, yet never 
lost the common touch. 

Tom JENKINS came up the hard way. 
As a boy, he worked in his neighborhood 
coal mines to earn money for an educa- 
tion in college and law school. He un- 
derstood the problems of the ordinary 
citizen and was ever mindful of their 
needs. His schooling for the public serv- 
ice was obtained as prosecuting attorney 
and as a State senator before being 
elected to the House. During his long 
service in this body, I watched his prog- 
ress up the ladder of experience. He be- 
came a high ranking member of the great 
Ways and Means Committee and in the 
latter part of his service, I was glad to 
select him for service on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

He was a plain man. He cared little 
for the tinsel of social life. The com- 
pleteness with which he devoted himself 
to his work for his constituency, the 
State of Ohio and the Nation was an 
inspiration to many of the younger 
Members of the House. 
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A great public servant has gone to his 
reward. To his beloved wife and his 
sister, I extend my deepest sympathy. 





The Suez Canal and the World Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in this, 
a@ year in which many critical issues face 
the Congress of the United States and 
in which there will be less time than 
usual for consideration, there exists a 
danger that many important questions 
will not get the attention they deserve. 

One such important question deals 
with the $56 million loan recently 
granted the United Arab Republic by 
the World Bank. The money was sought 
for the widening and deepening of the 
Suez Canal, and was granted despite the 
UAR’s flagrant disregard of the Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888 and 
other agreements whose purposes are to 
guarantee freedom of use of the water- 
way to the vessels of all nations, 

There is widespread concern in the 
Nation today over this loan and the 
State Department’s favorable attitude 
to it. There is concern because the 
State Department’s posture in this mat- 
ter seems to contradict the February 20, 
1957, statement of President Eisenhower 
which said that if Egypt violates the 
U.N. armistice agreement or other inter- 
national obligations, “this should be 
dealt with firmly by the society of 
nations.” 

The fact today is that Egypt will not 
allow passage of Israeli shipping through 
the canal. And, in return for its illegal 
blockade, the UAR receives $56 million 
from an international lending agency in 
which the United States is one-third 
owner. 

Now, we all are aware that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has no di- 
rect relationship with the World Bank. 
U.S. participation in the Bank was 
authorized -by the Congress and the 
United States holds about one-third of 
the stock; but the Bank is an indepen- 
dent institution, and there really is 
nothing the Congress can do with regard 
to the granting, or refusal of a loan, 

At the same time, however, it would 
have been possible for the Eisenhower 
administration to make a realistic ap- 
praisal of the implications of an atti- 
tude favorable to the loan. The State 
Department has defended its attitude by 
saying that to inject noneconomical 
considerations into the World Bank’s 
assessment of credit worthiness of an 
applicant would endanger the Bank’s 
integrity. 

This is a debatable proposition. How- 
ever, I-cannot help but believe that 
many people in the world find it difficult 
to square the United States announced 
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position of upholding the principle of 
freedom of transit through the Suez 
Canal with a position of no resistance to 
a loan of this size made to the nation 
that restricts freedom of passage. 





Startling Example of Mail Subsidy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the Congress must look to areas where 
postal deficiencies occur if it is to curb 
the postal deficit now before it. 

I am now preparing a bill which would 
increase second class mail rates. I hope 
to introduce the bill soon and make com- 
ment as to the reasons for the suggested 
increases at that time. 

Meanwhile, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the December 13, 1958, issue of Labor: 

STARTLING EXAMPLE OF Mar. Supsipy 


The huge mail subsidies which wealthy 
magazine and daily newspaper publishers get 
from the Government are illustrated by a 
news report. It says that the weekly Life 
magazine, one of the immensely profitable 
Luce publications, may have to pay $1 mil- 
lion additional postage because it included 
@ cook book order card in its issue of last 
October 20. 

The report says the Post Office Department 
has served notice on Life that the inclusion 
of the card made the magazine ineligible 
for the low second-ciass postage rate for 
magazines and newspapers, so the issue 
should have paid the higher parcel post rate, 
which is not subsidized, 

Here is just one issue of only one maga- 
zine, yet the subsidy amounts to $1 million. 
This would indicate that Life magazine may 
get as high as $52 million a year from the 
pockets of the taxpayers who provide the 
subsidy money. 

Congress should consider this seriously 
next time postage rates come up for changes. 


I asked the Post Office Department 
earlier to comment on the facts sur- 
rounding the October 20, 1958, issue of 
Life magazine for the mailing of which 
the Post Office Department is claiming 
from the publisher approximately $1 
million in additional postage. 

The January 29, 1959, reply from the 
Department’s General Counsel, Mr. Her- 
bert B. Warburton, follows: 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1959. 
Hon, Cuarues O. Porter, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Porter: The Postmas- 
ter General has asked me to respond to your 
communication of January 9, 1959, in which 
you ask to be notified of the facts surround- 
ing the October 20, 1958, issue of Life mag- 
azine for the mailing of which the Post 
Office Department is claiming from the pub- 
lisher approximately $1 million in additional 
postage. 

Life magazine, of course, is entered as sec- 
ond-class mail. Under the provisions of 39 
U.S.C, 225, all matter of the second class can 
be examined at the office of mailing to deter- 
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mine whether it contains matter which is 
subject to a higher rate of postage If such 
matter is found, then the entire mailing is 
charged the rate of postage applicable to 
the improperly enclosed matter. The same 
law, however, provides that this particular 
provision is not to be construed as prohibit- 
ing the insertion in second-class periodicals 
of advertisements which are attached per- 
manently to the issue in which they appear. 
The October 20, 1958, issue of Life magazine 
contained an advertising card offering for 
sale a cookbook published by Life magazine. 
This card did not meet the regulations of 
the Department in that it failed to be paged 
with the other pages of the issue. The 
Postal Manual, 132.49, provides that page 
numbers are not required in periodicals, but 
when numbers are not carried on pages of 
advertisements and the other pages carry 
numbers, whole numbers in sequence must 
be allowed for the pages of advertisements. 
In this particular case, the card was consid- 
ered to be a page and did not comply with 
this regulation. 

The matter is still pending before the De- 
partment. The attorney for the publisher 
has challenged the right of the Department 
to issue this regulation. The entire legal 
question is before this office for solution. 

As requested by you, the clipping accom- 
panying your communication is returned 
herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert B, WARBURTON, 
General Counsel. 





Anti-Semitism—Prank or Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. PASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to add my voice to the 
ever-mounting chorus of protest to the 
widespread and deplorable acts of anti- 
Semitism and/or vandalism which have 
sickened responsible people throughout 
the world. 

Since the Christmas Eve desecration 
of the Synagogue of Cologne, Germany, 
the world has been witness to a series of 
actions which has touched the shores of 
this Nation and penetrated to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the seat of freedom 
and democracy in the world today. 

Some of our colleagues already have 
risen in this Chamber to lend official vol- 
ume to the sickness at heart we all feel 
at these actions which deny the exist- 
ence of morality. 

On Friday, January 8, 1960, there were 
reports in the Miami Herald, Miami, Fia., 
and in the Washington, D.C., Daily News 
concerning acts of vandalism and of 
anti-Semitic natures. In Miami, Tampa, 
and Jacksonville, Fla., 14 painted Nazi 
swastikas were found; and in Miami 2 
bomb threats were made against a syna- 
gogue. Four swastikas were splotched 
crudely on the same Jacksonville syna- 
gogue that was damaged by a bomb blast 
in April 1958. 

In. Washington, swastikas were 
smeared on the walls of two buildings 
in the Northwest section. 
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Now, it is not for me to say which of 
these despicable actions were planned 
to harass and deprecate, and which were 
acts of vandalism motivated by wide- 
— publicity given preceding inci- 
dents. 

However, it is for me and for all my 
distinguished colleagues to take note of 
these happenings, to protest against 
them and to explore thoroughly the 
problems they create with an eye toward 
answering the question, “What can be 
cone about it?” 





Address at Graduation Exercises of the 
U.S. Coast Guard by Fred C. Scribner, 
Jr., Under Secretary of the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very proud of the U.S. Coast Guard and 
Reserve and I desire to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House an 
address made. by Mr. Fred C. Scribner, 
Jr., Under Secretary of the Treasury, at 
the graduating exercises of the US. 
Coast Guard Officer Candidate Class No. 
3-59, at the Reserve Training Center, 
Yorktown, Va., on December 18, 1959, 
Mr. Scribner’s remarks are most inter- 
esting and informative and they pertain 
to a service of which every American 
must be proud. 

The address follows: 

For personal as well as official reasons, ft 

am grateful to you for your invitation and 
the privilege of participating in these exer- 
cises. 
The presence of members of the Treasury 
Department on this program emphasizes 
once more the importance of your service 
and its training programs in Treasury tradi- 
tion and operations. 

The Treasury Department, of which we are 
all a part, has been quite properly described 
as responsible for more varied and diversi- 
fied activities of major importance than any 
other governmental department in this or 
any other country. 

As you are well aware, we collect the reve- 
nue. This means the collection of income 
taxes from more than 60 million Americans, 
as well as the collection of excise, employ- 
ment, estate and gift taxes. Last year Fed- 
eral taxes paid into the Treasury totaled 
nearly $80 billion. Through the Customs 
Service we grant clearance to all persons and 
commodity shipments entering the United 
States. In 1958 more than 150 million peo- 
ple, a record number, were cleared through 
Customs. We have the duty and the heavy 
responsibility of managing the public debt, 
which now stands at approximately $290 
billion. Formulating and executing policies 
and programs in the interndtional financial 
and monetary field is a Treasury function. 

The Secret Service guards and protects 





the President of the United States and his - 


family, and the Vice President, one of our 
most responsible duties. We operate the 
mint, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
which prints all paper money and major 
items of a financial character issued by the 
United States, issue the checks for payment 
of Government bills, and keep the accounts 
of the United States. We do our best to 
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prevent the use and distribution of nar- 
we search out and prosecute counter- 


carry out hundreds of other 


Through your Service we have responsi- 
bility for enforcement of maritime laws 
the provision of marine safety. The 
Coast Guard, from its earliest days, has been 
strong enforcerment arm of the Treasury 
hich each of you now serves. 
e@ Revenue Marine Service was author- 
the First Congress at the urging of 
of the Treasury, Alexander 
m, whose bicentennial we celebrated 
just a few months ago. That Service was 
essential in 1790 to guarantee the solvency 
of the new Nation by the prevention of tax 
evasion through smuggling. The Marine 
Service, with 10 cutters, the largest with a 
length of 50 feet and a beam of 171, feet, 
did its job well. Ever since then the Coast 
Guard has been called upon to do difficult 
and essential tasks. It always responds. 

Many have come to this Service 
since its first vessel slipped into the water, 
nearly 170 years ago. With admirable skill, 
this organization has met and adjusted to 
the changes that have come its way. 

This Service has grown and remained vital 
because, through the foresight of its officers 
and those responsible for its course, it has, 
to a remarkable degree, kept pace with the 
needs and demands of those who travel by 
sea and in the air. It has adopted quickly 
those scientific developments which would 
enable it to function more effectively. From 
sail to steam, from wood to steel, from shore 
patrol and rowboat to rader and helicopter, 
from the sea to the air, you have rapidly 
and effectively adopted progressive changes 
which have kept the Coast Guard in the 
forefront of this country’s military and serv- 
ice forces. 

A vessel of the Lighthouse Service was the 
first service ship to use wireless. A revenue 
cutter, the Grant, was the first US. ship to 
employ wireless for tactical purposes. Radar 
was quickly and effectively adopted by the 
Service at the earliest possible date. 

You played a permanent part in the de- 
velopment of the famous electronic system 
known as loran or “long-range aid to navi- 
gation,” born shortly before our entry into 
World War II. Loran was of inestimable 
value in that effort. It now provides essen- 
tial peacetime navigation assistance. The 
Coast Guard operates 59 loran stations in 
key spots around the world, with several ad- 
ditional stations due to become operational 
this year. 

Since the undeclared war with France in 
1798 through the hostilities in Korea, the 
Coast Guard has been an important part of 
the country’s fighting forces. Vessels and 
men of your Service have written distin- 
guished records wherever they have been 
called upon for combat duty. During the 
First World War, the Coast Guard suffered 
the greatest loss in proportion to numérical 
strength of any of the armed services. In 
World War II the Coast Guard participated 
in every amphibious operation by our mili- 
tary forces. 

Equally great is your record of service to 
humanity in times of peace. 

In the coastal areas of our country—yes, 
in all sections of our Nation—when disaster 
strikes, our people think at once of the 
United States Coast Guard and you are 
there promptly. You are there if the call 
is for a dangerous rescue far at sea. You are 
there when word comes that one of the 
hundreds of planes that daily approach our 
shores.is in trouble and needs an escort. 
You are there if major floods require the 
rescue of marooned men, women and chil- 
dren. You are there when a helicopter is 
needed to bring a sick or injured seaman 
or fisherman from the sea for hospitaliza- 
tion. You are there when a small sailboat 


caught in a gust of wind dumps its amateur 
sailors into the sea. 

One cannot live on the shores of New 
England and be very far from a Coast 
Guard Station. Your installations and men 
are known to us as neighbors and admired 
and respected as we admire and respect all 
who follow the sea. We know from first- 
hand observation your daily service to those 
who travel by sea and we witness your many 
rescue operations—some dramatic—but 
most unheralded and unnoted although of 
equal importance to those involved. Most 
significant of all, we know, too, that your 
aid does not ask the nationality or the re- 
ligion of those who need your help. Perhaps 
more than anywhere else, the brotherhood 
of man is practiced at sea. 

One can find no better example than the 
mission undertaken in April of this year 
by the cutter Storis dispatched to evacuate 
an injured seaman from the Russian re- 
frigerator ship Pischavaya Industriya then 
140 miles north of Dutch Harbor, Alaska. 
A successful rendezvous took place and the 
injured seamon was taken to Cold Bay and 
thence to the Elmendorf Air Force Base 
Hospital. This was another Coast Guard 
mission which made no inquiry concerning 
nationality or political belief. 

You can take pride also in the world-wide 
service which you have rendered to others. 

In the last decade the Coast Guard has 
assisted many foreign nations in establish- 
ing, developing and training organizations 
similar in purpose and scope to our own. 
Foreign representatives have studied at 
Coast Guard schools, training stations and 
installations and there learned new tech- 
niques and new programs to take back and 
put into effective use in their own lands. 
Vessels from your Service have been sup- 
plied to many foreign countries. 

At the request of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Coast Guard provided officers and men 
to aid the government of South Korea in 
the creation of a Korean Coast Guard. 


Last year officers of the Indonesian Na- 


tional Police were trained in the United 
States in search and rescue, port security 
and anti-smuggling measures. The next 
class at this candidate school will include 
three officers of the Indonesian National 
Police. 

A Coast Guard detail served in Liberia to 
train native personnel in the cperation of 
40-foot patrol boats furnished to that coun- 
try by the United States. 

Assistance from this Service has gone to 
Portugal, Formosa, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Brazil, Argentina, Costa Rica, Sweden, 
Norway, Spain, Greece and many other 
countries. Inter-governmental cooperation 
of this type puts into active practice our 
President’s desire to strengthen the friendly 
bonds between the peoples of all the world. 

Not only do we of the Treasury take the 
utmost pride and satisfaction in the Coast 
Guard’s contribution to this Nation both in 
time of peace and in days of conflict, but, 
in like fashion, the American people have 
a tremendous and deeply-felt affection and 
esteem for this sea-going Service. Yours is 
indeed a unique organization—a military or- 
ganization fully functioning and in active 
status in peace as well as in war; a highly- 
specialized technically-trained Service which 
each day brings to the American people and 
to the visitors to this land the many essen- 
tial services which you and you alone are 
trained to provide. 

Now, comes this class to be graduated by 
the officer candidate school here at York- 
town—the first to have served here and to 
have benefited from this new installation 
put into service only a few months ago. 
You add your names to the roll of Coast 
Guard officers and will carry, for you, new 
responsibilities and, for us, an old tradition 
in the fields of service at peace and at war, 
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at home and abroad, which I have so 
sketchily outlined. 

We are proud of this class of officer can- 
didates and you have every reason to share 
this pride. 

Nearly a thousand young men asked for 
the privilege of membership in this small 
class which graduates today and presented 
themselves for examination. One in six was 
chosen. ‘Your records of accomplishment 
demonstrate that those who selected this 
class ably performed their responsibilities. 
You have successfully completed a course of 
study and discipline which has tested and 
measured capacities and abilities which I 
am sure were not tested by -the courses of 
study pursued in your undergraduate or 
service days. Your records, which have 
brought each of you through the vigorous 
competition of the last few weeks, justifies 
my personal confidence in the capabilities 
and the future achievements of those who 
constitute this class. 

It is a rewarding privilege to have the op- 
portunity to come for a time from civilian 
life to Government service. With the de- 
mands of our times, with the complexity of 
our present governmental institutions, the 
United States and its various political sub- 
divisions will, I believe, be governed best if 
we can always provide a combination of dedi- 
cated, well-trained, and well-qualified career 
public servants, and those who for a few 
months or years step out of chosen flelds of 
civilian service to make a contribution to 
their country through public service. 

We need the strengths, the abilities, the 
accumulated knowledge and the continued 
dedication of those who in our Armed Forces 
and in our civil services make a career of 
Government service. We need, too, the new 
ideas, the challenge of new methods, the 
differing viewpoints and the enthusiasm to 
try the impossible brought to Government 
by those who for a limited period put aside 
civilian careers. 

Those of you who are in the Reserve, by 
the very nature of things, cannot bring to 
the service some of the qualities and 
strengths a military service must have and 
which can only be provided by those officers 
who have decided on lifetime careers as 
Coast Guard regulars. You will be depend- 
ent on the knowledge, leadership and sup- 
port of these men for many of the things 
which you may hope to accomplish. We 
could not operate the U.8. Coast Guard with- 
out the dedicated lifetime service of the 
Coast Guard regulars, several of whom are 
distinguished members of this class. 

On the other hand, those of you who are 
members of the Reserve—many with an 
intention only to serve on active duty for a 
few months or a few years, through the very 
fact that the Coast Guard is not to be your 
life’s work—-can bring and will bring to this 
service a difference in perspective and a 
variety of experiences and points of view 
which will be your.own unique contribution 
to the Coast Guard program. With a proper 
blending and correlation of the abilities 
brought to the service by both career and 
Reserve officers, we will have a stronger, a 
more vigorous, and a more responsible 
organization, better able to meet the chal- 
lenges of the fast-moving, scientific age in 
which we exist. 

Each year hundreds of Coast Guard officers, 
both Reserves and regulars, go from active 
duty to civilian life. They will bring to 
civilian life new skills and increased capaci- 
ties developed in this service. They will 
bring to the daily interchange of civilian 
activities personal knowledge of the fine men 
and women who make the U.S. Coast Guard 
the equal in training, direction and service of 
any of the military services of this or any 
other nation. If they have done their tasks 
well and if the service has properly brought 
home its greatness to them, theirs will be 
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the privilege and opportunity to make cer- 
tain that the people of the United States 
know and understand the significant daily 
contribution this service makes to the welfare 
of the American people, 

Today, in this ceremony your country 
hands to you with pride the indicia of leader- 
ship each of you has earned. These visible 
signs of selection, however, only certify. the 
qualities you individually brought here and 
which each of you must, with dedication, 
give to the tasks you now undertake. 

We do expect far more from you than was 
demanded from many who served honorably 
in decades past. No longer is it sufficient to 
know and do well the daily tasks of your 
appointed rounds. 

My generation has discovered the means 
whereby man can destroy himself and per- 
haps the very world on which we move and 
have our being. This Nation and other na- 
tions now hold the almost incomprehensi- 
ble power developed by atomic and nuclear 
scientists. Like it or not, we leave this awe- 
some heritage to you. It is for you, our lead- 
ers of tomorrow, to make certain that man’s 
ability to live with man catches up with 
man’s ability to destroy himself. 

This calls for concern by all Americans— 
in service or out—with world events every- 
where. We must now know and sympatheti- 
cally understand not only the hopes, the 
urges and ambitions of our own people, but 
of the peoples of Asia, of Africa, yes, of the 
world, This is not a knowledge for someone 
else to acquire. This is not a problem for 
someone else to solve. 

By your presence here you indicate some 
awareness of the responsibilities we face as 
we lead the free world. You have demon- 
strated a willingness to strengthen this Na- 
tion through personal service. This contri- 
bution by you, however, does not entitle you 
to turn away from the demands of the larger 
problem. It is your problem as well as my 
problem. 

Force must be replaced as a means of set- 
tling international disputes. To meet this 
challenge we must be concerned with the 
stirrings of people who today seek for them- 
selves the privileges they have now learned 
can be held and treasured by free men every- 
where. We are indeed one world. We are 
called to the labors which this fact entails. 
Our people must fully realize the burdens 
this Nation—the leader of the free world— 
now carries as it strives to lead all people 
everywhere to the ultimate goal of lasting 
peace with freedom. 

We can all wish this burden was not ours. 
Such wishing will solve no problems. It will 
ease no tensions. Every American shares the 
burden. He must be alert to developments 
everywhere in the world. He must, to the 
best of his individual abilities, do that which 
he can to solve the problems of this nuclear 
age. 

It is because men of the sea have always 
known and understood the need te cooperate 
with other peoples and with other men of 
the sea coming from distant lands, and be- 
cause in serving humanity your predecessors 
have not been concerned with race, creed or 
color but only with the needs of those in 
peril, that I have discussed with you this 
new and heavy burden which my generation 
Is passing to you. 

The problems are not easy. The solutions 
are not readily at hand. The way we must 
go is but dimly marked, but the job can and 
it will be done. 

I voice here to you the hope which our 
great President so eloquently expressed in 
his second inaugural address. He then said: 

“So we voice our hope and our belief that 
we can help to heal this divided world. Thus 
may the nations cease to live in trembling 
before the menace of force. Thus may the 
weight of fear and the weight of arms be 
taken from the burdened shoulders of man- 
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kind. This, nothing less, is the labor to 
which we are called and our strength dedi- 
cated.” 

Shortly, you will take the time-honored 
and traditional oath administered to com-~ 
missioned officers of the proud Service in 
which you serve. You will then join the 
ranks of thousands of brother officers, past 
and present, who, coming from varied tradi- 
tions with every possible background of edu- 
cation and experience, have stood with pride 
and pledged “both their lives, their fortunes 
and their sacred honor” to this Service and to 
our country. 

In the months and years of your service 
in this vigorous, progressive, hard-hitting 
and closely integrated organization, we shail 
depend on your support and assistance in 
the common tasks which we shall undertake. 
I bring you the congratulations and best 
wishes of Secretary Anderson. Wherever you 
may serve, whatever duty you may under- 
take, you are officers of the U.S. Coast Guard 
and of the Treasury Department of the 
United States. May you always be worthy 
of the great tradition of this honored Sery- 
ice. Good luck and Godspeed, 





Senator William Langer 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion lost a distinguished Senator and 
North Dakota ‘a great champion on No- 
vember 8, 1959. On that day, the 
State’s senior Senator, WILLIAM LANGER, 
died in his sleep at his home in Wash- 
{ngton at the age of 72, ending a 45- 
year political career. 

WILLIAM LANGER, who was born on @ 
farm near Casselton, N. Dak., on 
September 30, 1886, served as States at- 
torney for Morton County between 1914 
and 1916; as North Dakota attorney 
general between 1916 and 1920; and as 
Governor for two terms between 1932 
and 1934 and 1936 and 1938. In 1940, 
he was elected to the U.S. Senate and 
for three terms thereafter. 

In 1918, he married Miss Lydia Cady 
of New York, who stood by his side 
during his career. She died only 3 
months. before her husband. 

WILLIAM LANGER’s name virtually be- 
came synonymous with that of the Non- 
partisan League, the reform movement 
known as the political prairie fire. In 
1916, he was the league’s first success- 
ful candidate for North Dakota attorney 
general. 

BILL LANGER, as he was affectionately 
known by his constituents, had a deep 
compassion for the underdog. Con- 
sistently, throughout his long politica] 
career, he carried the standard of the 
poor and the oppressed against the rich 
and powerful, without regard to the con- 
sequences. 

The small farmer, the working man, 
the small businessman had no better 
friend. 

With But Lancers in Washington, 
North Dakotans knew they had a friend 
at court, for he conscientiously consid- 
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ered the problems, no matter how trivial, 
of all his constituents—friends and foes. 

For many, Brit LANGER’s humanita- 
rianism is best remembered in the 
troubled 1930’s, when as Governor, he 
took bold action to relieve the terrible 
burden that depression and drouth had 
brought to the people. 

This vital, interesting personality will 
be sorely missed but dearly remembered 
by thousands of people. 





People’s Capitalism Taking Fire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, for those 
few who have any remaining doubts 
about the importance of continued 
worldwide public relations efforts by this 
Government, I invite your attention to 
the following speech given by Theodore 
S. Repplier, president of the Advertising 
Council and a member of President 
Eisenhower’s Advisory Committee on 
the Moscow Exhibition who accompanied 
Vice President Nixon to the opening 
ceremonies. Mr. Repplier, a native of 
Yonkers, N.Y., spoke at the Fifth Annuai 
Worldwide Information Service Seminar 
in New York City, held under the spon- 
sorship of the Air Reserve on November 
6, 1959: 

ADDRESS BY THEODORE S, REPPLIER 

Before focusing on the image of: America, 
it might be useful to give a passing thought 
to this matter of images and their relation- 
ship to the object they are supposed to re- 
flect. i“ 

Consider first, if you please, the common 
American barn ow]. This “bird is the ac- 
cepted symbol of wisdom. He is the. image 
of all that is wise. Every cub adv 
copywriter who writes his first headline say- 
ing, “Be Wise,” invariably wants to illus- 
trate it with an owl, either in cap and 
gown or au naturel. 

Now what is the fact about the owl? The 
fact is, according to ornithologists, that the 
owl is one of the dumbest birds who ever 
wore feathers. He is even stupider than the 
hen. Yet I will give you 20 to 1 that 50 years 
from now the owl will still be the symbol of 
wisdom. 

The moral of this tale is, first, that an 
image is seldom a completely exact reflection 
of the original and may be as much as i180? 
wrong. And second, that an image, once 
well established, usually dies hard, 

Take another example—the case of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. To one part of 
the citizenry, President Roosevelt was a 
saint; to another segment, he was the Old 
Nick himself. The same identical man, in 
the same relatively homogeneous country, 
but two utterly opposed images. Hence, 

hen F. D. R. initiated the social security 

ws, to some Americans it was evidence of 
his humanitarianism; yet the same action, to 
other Americans, was an obvious manifesta- 
tion of a crafty politican seeking votes. 

So we have moral No. 2: actions 
tend to be interpreted to confirm existing 
prejudices. This tendency of fallible human 
beings is so strong that it is not at all 
strange that Mr. Khrushchev saw nothing ia 








the United States to alter by one whit his 
neat arrangement of Communist prejudices. 
Nor, for that matter, did I see anything in 
Soviet Russia this July that changed my 
own. 

This makes the job of the propagandist 
or the information man seem pretty rough 
doesn’t it? (Incidentally, when I use the 
word “propaganda,” it is in its nonsinister 
and classical sense, meaning “to propagate” 
or “disseminate.”) 

If national images can be so wrong, and 
are so hard to change, and if actions so often 
only serve to strengthen existing prejudices, 
isn’t information and propaganda a waste of 
time and money? 

Yes, it certainly can be. I’m sure you will 
think of cases in your own experience when 
you yourself would say that an information 
campaign had been a flat failure. But con- 
trariwise, if applied with intelligence, an in- 
formation program can be a thrilling, mag- 
nificent success. 

In fact, in my opinion, this is a time when 
@nyone coneerned with public information 
is a keyman, in a position of great leverage. 
For a potent idea, launched at the right 
time, can have an explosive force greater 
than a dozen H-bombs. 

If you doubt it, consider that one-half the 
world has been set against the other half 
by an idea in a single book. I refer, of 
course, to “Das Kapital,” by Karl Marx, No 
physical bombardment in history has ever 
brought about such a fantastic conquest of 
territory and people. 

Let me now consolidate what I have said 
into a few ground rules for propagandists 
that we all know, but nonetheless occasion- 
ally forget. 

(1) Don’t direct your fire against the 
strongest entrenchments. Don’t aim at 
those whose prejudices are deepest. If you 
are a Republican propagandist, for exam- 
ple, don’t aim at the dyed-in-the-wool Dem- 
ocrats, or vice versa. You will have to keep 
at it “from hell to breakfast” to do much 
opinion-changing. It is like sending Christ- 
mas cards to Moslems, and may even be 
counterproductive. 

It seems to me it makes sense, in 
any public relations situation, to determine 
what groug may be most easily won over 
and make a start there. You have seen this 
principle applied many times, and perhaps 
you have applied it yourselves, in encourag- 
ing GI’s to care for Korean orphans, or in 
outfitting teams of German youngsters with 
sports equipment. Children seldom have 
the deep-rooted prejudices ef their elders. 
Yet elders are reached by them. 


(2) Never forget that actions have priority 
over words. This is hard for people who 
love words to remember, and I must con- 
stantly remind myself of its truth. Words 
are essential to interpret, to clarify, and to 
persuade, but the actions they relate to in- 
variably speak louder. 

For example, a poll among Turkish uni- 
versity students not long ago revealed bitter 
hostility to American troops quartered in 
their city. Yet another poll among the same 
university students showed the friendliest 
feelings toward America, the country. Why 
this apparent paradox? 

Simply because, although the image of the 
land across the sea called America was a 
favorable one, this was in a different mental 
compartment from the students’ feelings to- 
ward the cocky young men in khaki, who 
seemed to have a fortune to spend, who 
walked away with their girls, and who 
nopolized the best seats in local restaurants. 

If you had the job of altering Turkish 
opinion in a case like this, would you start 
with actions or words? I think you would 
conclude that, if any lasting improvement 
in. international relations was to be brought 
about, our GI’s would have first to amend 
their manners. The words could follow. 
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Incidentally, such ambivalence toward 
America and Americans is not uncommon. 
It seems quite possible to approve of a coun- 
try and dislike the people thereof simul- 
taneously. 

I recall seeing an article from Paris Match 


several years ago, which was widely quoted, © 


entitled “Why Does Everyone Hate the 
Americans?” The article cited the usual 
faults attributed to us—boastfulness, imma- 
turity, bad manners, and lack of culture, 
and said we were universally disliked. It 
got a chorus of amens from Match readers. 
Yet a poll conducted among Europeans at 
about the same time asked the question: “If 
you were not a citizen of your own country, 
what would be your next choice as your 
native country?” The United States came 
out, not at the bottom, but very close to 
the top. 

A running poll has been conducted for 
several years in Europe by private research- 
ers aimed at charting a curve of American 
popularity. People are asked a question 
which is purposely rather vague, along the 
lines of “Generally speaking, how would you 
rate the following countries—very good, 
good, fair, bad, very bad?” The favorable 
answers were given various positive ratings, 
and the unfavorable answers negative rat- 
ings. From these results it was possible to 
plot a popularity curve for America in each 
of the countries where the polling took 
place. 

It is interesting to see from this curve 
that for the past several years American 
popularity has, with one brief exception, 
stayed well up on the positive part of the 
chart, while Soviet Russia’s popularity in 
the same countries has consistently stayed 
down in the minus section. The one excep- 
tion was at the time of the British-French 
invasion of Suez, when American popularity 
took a dive on both the British and French 
charts, but dipped clear down into the 
minus area only on the French chart. . And 
in a month, both curves were safely back on 
the side of the angels. The British, by and 
large, like us better than do the French. 
But the French are the greatest individ- 
ualists and nonorganization men ever cre- 
ated, and seldom like anything very much, 
including each other’s political parties. 

At this point, I think I should express 
the opinion that it is not critically impor- 
tant whether people overseas like us or not. 
It is, of course, pleasant to be liked, and 
psychiatrists tell us that this represents a 
strong emotional craving. But working over 
every quiver of public esteem abroad is, I 
think, a manifestation of our relative new- 
ness as a world leader, and is in many ways 
@ symptom of our immaturity. This whole 
question of national likes and dislikes is 
wrapped in so many mantles of self-interest 
and local prejudices that it seems to me it is 
easy to attach too much importance to it. 

What does count, however, is whether or 
not America is given respect. We can still 
be the leader of the free world team without 
the ardent liking of all our teammates, but 
we can never hold that post or wield any 
real authority if we are held in contempt. 
Fortunately, we are almost universally re- 
spected. 

Now let us get on with taking a good close 
look at the American image as it appears 
overseas; and perhaps we should even emu- 
date the Russians -a-vis the moon, and 
take a look at its backside. 

What are the elements of which the Ameri- 
can image overseas is composed? What are 
the factors which make us look the way we 
do to the Italians, the Iranians, the Indo- 
nesians and the Indians? In no two cases 
do we look the same; it is like a succession 
of distorting mirrors in an amusement park, 
where the original is reflected in varying 
degrees of grotesqueness and fantasy. 
What makes good, old, homely Uncle Sam 
appear such a caricature overseas? 
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Many, many things. The ingredients 
which shape a national image are so varied 
as almost to defy listing. But here, in my 
opinion, are some of them: 

First, there is the factor of how our for- 
eign policy of the moment goes with that 
of the subject country. Example: Our mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan pleangs the Pakistanis 
but galls the Indians. 

Second, the factor of how our policies con- 
flict or harmonize with strong national emo- 
tions—such emotions as desperation at a 
vanishing empire, the fierce pride of a newly 
liberated people, the lust for an easier life 
and envy of the more fortunate, which is 
characteristic of the poorer countries. 

Third, the effectiveness and volume of 
Communist propaganda, which constantly 
endeavors to attribute bad motives to every 
American action. 

Fourth, the effectiveness and volume of 
our own American counterpropaganda— 
both official via the U.S. Information Agency 
and unofficial via Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberation. 

And fifth, the cumulative effect of all of 
the private, strident voices of America. 

All of these factors are vital, but for po- 
tency as an image maker, the last shall be 
first. Consider, for a moment, the impact 
of these private, unofficial voices of America. 

First, there are the American tourists 
whose influence for good or ill is great. 
These are the only Americans many foreign- 
ers will ever see. 

Second, there are the U.S. military and 
diplomatic personnel abroad, who, unlike 
the tourists, take up temporary residence in 
foreign nations. 

Third, there are such American cultural 
exports—some fine, some shabby—as books, 
magazines, jazz music, comic books, and 
Coca-Cola. 

Fourth, there is a day-by-day flood’ of 
American news, with the great wire services 
reporting and interpreting many facets of 
the U‘S. life to the world. And since sin is 
news and virtue is not, our sins travel farther 
and faster than our virtues. 

Fifth, there is the potent influence of the 
hundreds of American businesses who oper- 
ate enterprises in every corner of the world. 

And lastly, there are our American movies 
which daily girdle the globe and stamp an 
imprint on millions of minds which are not 
knowledgeable enough to distinguish be- 
tween American fact and fiction, or between 
Hollywoodian fantasies and the realities of 
Main Street. 

Scramble all of these complex and potent 
factors, toss in the heightened tensions of 
the dangerous times in which we live, and is 
it any wonder that the image of Uncle Sam 
seldom survives an ocean voyage without a 
sea change? 

Much of the distortion of the American 
image we, as propagandists, can do absolutely 
nothing about. Nor would we want to do 
anything about it, since it is the nature of a 
democracy to speak with many voices. If it 
did not, it would not be a democracy for 
long. It is as impossible for Americans to 
have a party line as it is for cows to fly. This 
is a handicap we must accept, but it does 
make our propaganda job far more difficult 
than the Russians’. The Soviet presents one 
face to the world, and that face is artfully 
shaped and carefully made up. We present 
to the world a thousand faces and many of 
those faces—our race prejudices, our juvenile 
delinquency, our urban criminality, for in- 
stance—are seamed and ugly. 

Anyone playing any part in information 
work overseas, military or civilian, must of 
necessity be a propagandist for America. 
There is no easy way that I know of to be- 
come a good one, short of the painful proc- 
ess of becoming really well informed about 
your own country. 

To rebut the charges leveled against us, 
often Communist inspired, one must have 
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a knowledge of America’s history, foreign 
policy, and our political and economic sys- 
tems. This is hard work, but nothing less 
will give the propagandist the equipment he 
needs. 

Yet I think it is possible to figure out the 
chief theme in the Communist symphony 
of propaganda and begin to checkmate it. It 
is a theme which recurs endlessly and which 
weaves in and out of the zigs and zags which 
occur after each turn of affairs for good or 
ill, be it Camp David or Quemoy and Matsu. 

The chief Communist theme is a very 
simple one and is the essence of Marxism. 
It is that capitalism is dying and will be 
succeeded by communism. I should like to 
take the balance of my time to examine this 
claim, because it is the backbone of the 
Communist argument. 

First, let us review quickly the major points 
in the doctrine of Karl Marx, much over- 
simplified. 

Marx was influenced by the philosophy of 
Hegel (which, as he stood, he “stood on its 
head”) and by the evolutionary theories of 
Charles Darwin. His teachings he regarded 
as the statement of scientific laws, and they 
are so solemnly accepted by all good Marxists. 

Society, he said, is itself in a process of 
Darwinian evolution. Each form of society 
in the past, he claimed, contained two op- 
posing forces, which he called the thesis and 
antithesis. These two warring forces even- 
tually produced a synthesis, which consti- 
tuted the next higher forms of human so- 
ciety. 

Thus, he said, the early societies founded 
on slavery were succeeded by feudalism, and 
feudalism was in turn succeeded by cap- 
italism. 

Capitalism, the Marx-Engels doctrine 
pointed out, also contains two built-in op- 
posing forces. These are what Marx calls the 
modes or means of production and the own- 
ers of production. These forces will produce 
a conflict which in turn results in increas- 
ing exploitation of the workers until they 
will finally rebel. At which point, capitalisn’ 
will fall and be succeeded by communism, 
which in its initial stage is manifested as 
socialism. ~ 

Now offhand this sounds like abstract phi- 
losophy. But mote one very important point, 
and one which I think is often overlooked. 
The Marxian doctrine is also moralistic. It 
predicts the triumph of the oppressed, the 
throwing off of shackles, and the victory of 
good over evil. Therein, in my opinion lies 
its enormous strength. Moralism makes for 
crusades and holy wars. This is why this im- 
probable pseudoscience has the power to 
draw to it millions of devotees who embrace 
it with all the fervor of religious converts. 

The Marxian case was made stronger by. 
the fact that in Karl Marx’ day and for 60 
years thereafter, capitalism was indeed 
marked by social injustice. And American 
19th century capitalism, as it developed, was 
no improvement. It, too, was marred by 
exploitation, sweatshops, child labor, and 
robber barons. No sensible person could 
deny its glaring faults. 


But as the 1900’s wore on there came the 
big change. Beginning with Teddy Roose- 
velt, reforms followed thick and fast. One 
of the most significant revolutions in history 
was triggered by Henry Ford, not so much 
because he pioneered mass production, but 
because he: doubled wages and shortened 
work hours, and expounded a corporate phi- 
losophy which set a lasting pattern. The 
antitrust laws and the later reforms which 
grew out of the great recession continued 
the big change. What finally emerged was 
a form of capitalism so different from that 
of the Old World as to be virtually a new 
social invention. 

Largely by happenstance, there has grown 
up in this continent a new kind of society 
which provides the ordinary man with more 
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comforts, more freedom from want, and more 
opportunity to develop mentally, culturally, 
and spiritually than any other society in 
history. 

And is it not irony that the country which 
is the most dedicated to the capitalistic sys- 
tem has produced the nearest thing to a 
classless society that the world has ever 
seen? No more complete contradiction of 
Marxism could possibly be imagined. 

So in place of the bad capitalism indicted 
by Marx we have a complete new form of 
capitalism marked by social justice—truly 
the capitalism of the common man. 

These are the facts. How should the 
propagandist present them? 

Some people argue that the thing to do 
from a propaganda standpoint is to sweep 
the word “capitalism” under the rug. They 
point out, and rightly, that capitalism has 
acquired.such a bad odor in many parts of 
the world that it should never be associated 
with the United States. In fact, many USS. 
information people go to great lengths to 
avoid the use of the word entirely, and use 
such substitutes as “free enterprise’ -and 
“consumerism,” which neither translate well 
into other languages or have any meaning 
at all outside the United States. 

This line of thinking is, to me, astonish- 
ingly naive. Capitalism is the name of an 
economic system. We have this system, and 
there is no use pretending we do not. The 
world is engaged in an epic struggle between 
communism and capitalism, and it is 
childish to make believe that anything else 
is going on. The whole gigantic apparatus 
of Communist propaganda will never let the 
world forget it, no matter what our side 
might say or what semantics we use. 

We will never get very far, in my opinion, 
until we meet this issue of communism 
versus capitalism head on; and—most im- 
portant of all—until we stop allowing our- 
selves to be cast as the blackhearted villian 
in a morality play. 

What is needed, I believe, is to make it 
crystal clear that a new kind of capitalism 
has been born in which the working man is 
king. Only in this way can we become the 
good guys instead of the bad guys. 

The masses of the world, to use a Com- 
munist term, yearn for a system under 


which the masses will have a good life. To 


the extent that we can make it clear that 
they are more likely to find that good life 
under our system thah under communism, 
we will win the idea war. To the extent to 
which we fail to make it clear, we will lose it. 

It is essential that we use the word “capi- 
talism.”” And it is essential that it be quickly 
apparent that it is good capitalism because 
it elevates the many. Semantics here are 
important, because the right words can save 
our side years of time, and we do not have 
years to waste. 

This is why, a few years back, the Adver- 
tising Council suggested that one name for 
our unique economic system might be 
people’s capitalism, thus reclaiming one of 
Abraham Lincoln’s favorite words which the 
Communists have debauched. We chose 
this term deliberately over such alternatives 
as common man’s capitalism and worker's 
capitalism because by so doing we turned 
one of the Communist’s guns against them. 

We held a round table discussion in coop- 
eration with Yale University in which the 
matter was thoroughly discussed, It was 
pointed out in this discussion that under our 
system, the people themselves furnish the 
capital, not so much through the purchase 
of common stocks, as through supplying 
huge pools of capital via savings bonds, life 
insurance policies, building and loan asso- 
ciations, etc. And also that the people 
themselves are the beneficiaries of our eco- 
nomic growth because the benefits of this 
growth are widely shared. 

When the term “people’s capitalism” began 
to be widely used by Government officials 
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and the U.S, information Agency the whole 


Communist propaganda machine began to — 


quake with alarm. No U.S. propaganda 
theme ever produced such a Scviet reaction. 
The Moscow radio and the radios of the sat- 
ellite countries attacked the idea violently. 
The Soviet Foreign Minister said that 
people’s capitalism was as impossible as 
“fried ice.” 

The Communists assigned their top econ- 
omists to write articles in various Commu- 
nist journals proving that American capi- 
talism oppressed the workers and could not 
possibly benefit the mass of the people. The 
University of Moscow staged a learned sym- 
posium, in flattering imitation of our Yale 
Round Table, in which their professors re- 
butted the whole idea that capitalism could 
ever be anything but the few exploiting the 
many. 

A whole procession of Russians was sent 
by the Russian Embassy in Washington to 
the headquarters of the U.S. Information 
Agency to get every scrap of dope on 
people’s capitalism. 

The Communist nervousness over this 
theme continues to the present day. 

It is significant that when Khrushchev was 
in New York recently he said he could see 
no difference between people's capitalism 
and any other kind of capitalism. He could 
hardly say otherwise. For if Mr. K. admits 
that people’s capitalism is an accurate de- 
scription, he admits the fallacy of Marxism. 

Already this idea—or at least some idea— 
has had such an effect that the Communists 
are new beginning to abandon some of their 
most cherished Marxian ideas. They are be- 
ginning to say that, anyway, socialism is 
less wasteful than our capitalism. 

I hope I have made my point clea? that 
what we have here is a morality problem. 
We cannot tolerate continuing to be pic- 
tured as the leaders of a system of oppres- 
sion and economic slavery. We must show 
ourselves as we are—as the real champions 
of the common man, as the true revolution- 
aries, as the riders of the wave of the future, 
and as the dynamic leaders of the coming—~ 
not dying—society. 

Despite our disturbing faults—from Little 
Rock to TV quiz shows—we have much to 
give the world. To the extent to which we 
as propagandists can make that clear we will 








be clarifying that distorted image of 
America. 
The Late Will E. Neal 
SPEECH 
oF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I express 
at this time my condolences to Mrs. 
Neal, the wife of our former colleague, 
Dr. Will E. Neal and to say that it was 
with sadness and regret that I read of 
his passing. 

Quiet, meditative, gentle and compas- 
sionate, he typified that combination of 


human qualities so seldom found in one 


person, namely the characteristics of the 
statesman and the physician. 

Keen of mind, sound of judgment, and 
rich in years, he served his constituency 
and his country with dedication and de- 
votion. ; 

I shall miss his friendly presence in 
the House and I shall think of him often 
for he was a fine gentleman who one 
long remembers. 
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Inaugural Address by the Honorable 
Richardson Dilworth, Mayor of Phila- 
delphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1960, in the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, Pa., I attended one of the 
most unique inauguration ceremonies 
ever held in the history of our city. 

The inaugural program was flawlessly 
managed under the leadership of my 
colleague, the Honorable WitLtiam J. 
GREEN, Jr., who superbly carried out 
every minute detail to the satisfaction 
of the 5,000 invited guests: the presi- 
dent and members of the city council; 
the judges of the various courts; and the 
top officials of the city government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include the 
inaugural address made by our wonder- 
ful mayor of Philadelphia, the Honor- 
able Richardson Dilworth: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
(By the Honorable Richardson Dilworth) 


I would be less than human if I were not 
proud that the people of Philadelphia have 
approved our work in such unmistakable 
terms. 

We had what the press calls an electoral 
triumph. 

Triumphs originated, of course, with the 
Romans. They heaped honors on their 
leaders in civic holidays, but took pains to 
make sure that the honors were accompan- 
ied by significant reminders that fame is 
fieeting, power transitory, and pride and 
vainglory inevitable forerunners to a fall. 

We still have pledges unredeemed, such as 
city-county consolidation. And, we can fail 
in our obligation to those who have trusted 
lose their willingness to fight for the ideals 
of arrogance, or of complacency. 

Arrogance and complacency may take 
many forms. 

It can be an assumption that an office, a 
title, or the trappings of success, have raised 
us above our fellow man. 

It can,;be bureaucratic, a devotion to regu- 
lation for regulation’s sake, a concern with 
procedures to the detriment of objectives, a 
belief that the self-declared expert always 
knows best. 

It can be politiéal, a belief that victory is a 
goal in itself, that a political party can be 
indefinitely successful, without reference to 
the public services it renders just because of 
victories given to it. We must never forget 
that free men and women will soon seek 
other leadership if those whom they elect 
lose their willingness to fight for the ideals 
they profess to cherish. 

So I ask on this day, when so many of us 
are confirmed once more in our responsi- 
bilities, that we retain our sense of values; 
that we remember always that the authority 
vested in us is altogether by the consent of 
others; that we remember how and why we 
came to be what we are, as persons, as public 
servants, as active participants in the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I am not so naive as to believe that the 
millennium is upon us, or that we are likely 
to become a community of saints. 

But I do firmly believe that by the work 
we do for our city and for our processes of 
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self-government, we can become better men 
and women. 

Many thoughtful people are concerned 
these days; because they believe America is 
losing its sense of national purpose. They 
see a smoldering of the fires which brought 
us independence as a nation, which main- 
tained our unity as a republic, which broke 
each new frontier to settle our continent. 

They argue that we have lost our initia- 
tive; that we worship the god of things as 
they are; that we are becoming increasingly 
materialistic. 

They compare us to the French monarchy 
of the early 19th century whose only advice 
to its people was: “Enrich yourselves.” 

If such a national mood exists, I believe 
it is a mood of the moment only. I believe 
it is a brief interlude that waits only for a 
new, vigorous, dedicated leadership which 
will demand sacrifice of us and greatness of 
action and purpose. 

Here, in Philadelphia, I believe our people 
have a sense of purpose. 

The people of this city recognized 8 years 
ago what many people throughout America 
are just now beginning to perceive. They 
understood that one of the greatest chal- 
lenges to our democracy is the problem of 
the metropolitan city. The people of our 
city have given us a mandate to abandon the 
old ways; to be creative; and to work cease- 
lessly to, solve and overcome our problenis. 

We know that our city’s problems require 
something more than the standard political 
recipe of a little grease for the squeaking 
wheel, a little tinkering here, and a little 
fixing there. 

We know that our problems are big; and 
that the solutions to them require big think- 
ing, great energy, and bold action. 

Our problems will merely multiply if we 

re satisfied with what at the moment seems 
to be the safe and popular way, or with what 
is second best. 

We know that we must continue to ad- 
vance, without letup, on every front in the 
whole range of our life here in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia was the admitted center of 
leadership of our Nation when it was young. 

It is within our power to bring again to 
Philadelphia that mantle of leadership, and 
to demonstrate that the urban civilization 
upon which we have entered can bring forth 
the finest in our people and in our democ- 
racy. 

We must believe that here we can shape 
the future, break new ground, and lead the 
way for all of urban America. 

This tremendous challenge makes me most 
grateful for the opportunity to be the mayor 
of such e city as ours, in such a time as 
this. 





The Late Honorable Richard M. Simpson 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the passing of Dick Simpson the 
House has lost an honest and hard- 
working Member and the country a 
statesman of vision and courage. The 
accomplishments of this man will not 
soon be forgotten nor will his leadership 
and the force of his personality be soon 
dispelled from those of us in this body 
who were privileged to work closely 
with him. 
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This man was well chosen to carry out 
his responsibility as a public servant. 
His recognized abilities and his strength 
of character elevated him to positions of 
leadership in his community and then 
in the House and the Republican Party. 
His loss will be felt in each of these cir- 
cles within which he was looked to for 
guidance and inspiration. 

I give my deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Simpson and to the late Congressman’s 
children. The sorrow they feel at the 
passing of this loved one is echoed by 
the entire Nation. 





~ State of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK » 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased by the President’s recent state of 
the Union message; it was optimistic but 
realistic, hopeful but sound. He faced 
squarely the burning issues of defense, 
inflation, agriculture, civil rights, the 
emerging nations, and peace. 

Many newspapers concurred in this 
evaluation and I would like to submit 
for my colleagues’ attention an editorial 
published in the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening 
News on January 8, 1960, entitled “State 
of the Union.” The editorial follows: 

STaTeE OF THE UNION 
President Eisenhower’s eighth annual 


state of the Union message to Congress . 


Thursday was his next to last—and it had 
that “next to last’’aflavor all the way. It 
did not ask for much that was new or be- 
labor Congress over quarrels of the past. It 
was the message of a President well aware 
that his time is running out. Yet it was 
not a valedictory, but a prevaledictory—an 
eloquent summons to Congress, to America, 
and to America’s friends abroad to join him, 
in this year he has left, in getting on toward 
the common goal of world peace with justice. 

It was an optimistic speech; indeed, how 
could it be otherwise? But it was not filled 
with pollyanna optimism. In the same 
breath he stated as a flat fact that ‘‘1960 
promises to be the most prosperous year 
in our history,” he noted that we continue 
to be afflicted by “nagging disorders’’—in 
the realms of labor, agriculture, inflation, 
civil rights. And in very cautiously hailing 
recent “Soviet deportment” as suggesting a 
“somewhat less strained period” in the cold 
war, he warned again and again that 
Russia’s more peaceful talk remains to be 
tested by actions. 

The President was absolutely categorical, 
however, in warning the Russians—and as- 
suring his legion of critics in Congress—that 
America’s defensive strength is both enor- 
mous and wholly adequate to cope with any 
Soviet threat. His confidence on this must 
surely give pause to those who seek to make 
@ major campaign issue of the claim that 
we are in danger of becoming a second- 
best power militarily. 

For if the President—bearing the responsi- 
bility that he does, and knowing what he 
knows of the relative United States and So- 
viet military capabilities—had cause to share 
that fear, surely he would be asking this 
Congress for the wherewithal to breach the 
gap. That he does not do so is its own best 
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proof that he must be satisfied our defenses 
are in fact adequate; and if he is satisfied, 
which of his critics has better data to prove 
him wrong? 

This year’s state of the Union message, 
more than most, took selective aim at a 
variety of audiences, foreign as well as do- 
mestic, friend and foe, prosperous and hun- 
gry. 

To Russia, it beamed both a warning and 
an invitation—to engage us in serious discus- 
sion on every subject leading to peace, but 
not to trifle with us, or to think we would 
relax our determination te defend ourselves 
and our friends ayainst aggression, sub- 
version, or false and phony propaganda. 

To the underdeveloped Asian lands he has 
just visited, the President bore eloquent wit- 
ness that he was deeply moved by their 
plight and by the free world’s need to help 
them help themselves to a better life. 

To our prosperous allies of Western Eu- 
rope and Japan, the President hurled his 


strongest challenge yet—bidding them do_ 


with us, for the underdeveloped nations, 
what we, for so many years, did for them. 

To Congress, his message was a plea— 
probably a futile one in a presidential elec- 
tion year—to waste ne precious time in 
wrangling that can better be spent in intelli- 
gent co-operation to develop coherent pol- 
icies for our national survival and progress. 

Finally, to the American public, this was 
Ike’s pledge to devote his full energies 
during the 12 months remaining in his term 
to the promotion of peace with justice abroad 
and progress with freedom at home. With 
the momentum he has achieved in recent 
months, this last one can be his most fruit- 
ful year in the White House. 





Wheat Stabilization Plan 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


‘Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I would like to call to the attention 
of this body a letter which I directed to 
the Secretary of Agriculture on January 
5, 1960, calling for a wheat stabilization 
plan for agriculture. The letter is as 
follows: 

LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


During the congressional recess, it was my 
privilege to talk with hundreds of wheat 
producers not only in Kansas, but in other 
great wheat-growing States. 

I returned to Washingten with one defi- 
nite and strong impression: Wheat growers 
believe that something should Be done to 
help correct the present wheat situation, 
and at least 75 percent of them believe this 
can best be accomplished by the passage of 
a wheat stabilization program. 

Many taxpayers are very. unhappy with 
the present wheat surplus, which is stored 
in warehouses at a great cost to them. They 
want Congress to act. 

I am convinced that wheat farmers will 
overwhelming and enthusiastically support 
legislation to put into effect a wheat stabili- 
zation plan such as that developed by the 
National Association of Wheat Growers, and 
introduced in the Gongress last year, 

In all honesty, I must also report that 
my talks with hundreds of farmers failed to 
uncover any significant suppert for your 
plan to abolish the parity concept and base 
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supports on the average price of the past 
3 years, resulting in a price of about $1.30 
a bushel for wheat. 


But farmers will fight hard for a wheat : 


stabilization program which provides: (1) 
Quotas and allotments based on a bushel- 
age basis; (2) full parity supports for wheat 


going into domestic consumption; and (3) . 


no supports at all for all other wheat. 

This plan has several advantages. It af- 
fords the farmer an opportunity to receive 
true parity for that part of his crop sold 
on the domestic market, where he must pay 
full parity for everything he buys. It en- 
ables him to sell on the world market at 
world prices. It curtails surpluses and 
sizable storage costs to the Government. 
And it should return wheat production to 
the historic wheat-producing areas. 

The purpose of this letter is to urge you 
to support a wheat stabilization program. 
Congress will pass such a plan easily with 
administration support. I am sure the 
threat of a veto would be sufficient to kill 
the legislation. 

We need wheat legislation. It is evident 
Congress is not going to approve a bill such 
as you have recommended. And the admin- 
istration has indicated time and time again 
it will not accept a program based on high 
fixed supports. 

Therefore, it seems to me the wheat sta- 
bilization plan offers the basis for getting 
together on a workable program. The Na- 
tional Wheat Growers Association and State 
associations throughout the wheat area have 
endorsed such a plan. I believe the Na- 
tional Grange will gladly support the pro- 
gram, as well as the Farmers Union. Un- 
fortunately, officials of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation continue to oppose the 
plan, despite its strong support among rank 
and file members. 

If you would recommend legislation of 
this type, I believe it could be passed by 
Congress in short order and we would dis- 
pose of a troublesome and vexing problem 
in a manner that would be fair to* the 
farmers and to the taxpayers. 


But if you insist upon recommending 
once more your plan for lower prices with- 
out any hope of great production in the 
near future, I am sure the present stalemate 
will continue. No one can benefit from a 
continued stalemate. 

I urge you to give this proposal serious 
consideration. It offers one way of achiev- 
ing positive results. 





Magazines Seek Slanted Pictures on 
Farm Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr.COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I submit to my colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the Algona Upper Des Moines, one of the 
leading newspapers in my district. The 
article tells the story of a search for 
a stereotyped, legendary, nonexistent 
farmer and of the frustrated attempts of 
two national magazines, themselves 
heavily subsidized by the postal depart- 
ment, to perpetuate an unwarranted 
misconception of the excessively rich 
American farmer. 
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The article follows: 
MaGazINges SEEK SLANTED PICTURES ON FaRM 
Lire 


While some county extension directors in 
Iowa have been contacted by Time and Life 
magazines for pictures showing how the 
farmer prospers from “government subsidy,” 
no such contact was made here, Dean Barnes, 
Kossuth extension director, said Tuesday. 

According to the Eagle Grove Eagie, such 
a contact was made with the Wright County 
extension office. 

Time wanted a picture of a large pile of 
corn “going to waste” while the farmer lived 
on government subsidy. 

The Eagle commented that “of course 
Time editors as well as midwest residents 
know that corn piled in the yard is not corn 
‘going to waste.’ It is the corn being fed 
to livestock, and we have piles every year.” 

Life magazine, the Eagle said, had also 
contacted extension directors in that area 
asking for help in getting pictures of farm- 
ers who drive big cars, belong to country 


. clubs, spend winters in Florida and Cali- 


fornia and piles of corn and cribs of corn 
that are “paid for by the government.” 
The Wright county extension director, the 
Eagle added, refused to give photographers 
help in lining up these slanted pictures. 





Law Enforcement and TV Scandal— 
Address by Philip Cortney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. . Speaker, fre- 
quently we experience long overdue law 
enforcement. In some instances law 
enforcement comes only after there is 
some. dramatic incident calling atten- 
tion to the fact that law enforcement has 
been neglected. Our colleague, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], 
and the other members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Legislative Oversight, in ex- 
posing the TV scandals, have dramatical- 
ly called our attention te negiect of the 
law and good morals in some quarters. 
As @ result, we are now witnessing a 
substantial amount of activity to remedy 
a situation brought about by long ne- 
glect of the law and good morals. 

Quite récently, President Eisenhower 
requested the Attorney General to in- 
quire into the matters which gave rise 
to the TV scandals, and report on 
whether there were any laws viclated 
and whether we should propose any new 
laws. As if by a New Year’s resolution 
for 1960, the Attorney General caused to 
be released on New Year’s Day a report 
replying to the President’s inquiries. In 
doing so, the Attorney General stated 
that the laws as passed by the Congress 
are, on the whole, adequate, that these 
laws have been violated, and that the 
Federal regulatory commissions con- 
cerned with them—the one for communi- 
cations and the one for trade—have, in 
fact, made no serious attempts to en- 
force the laws. For that candid, forth- 
right report, the Attorney General 
should be congratulated. 








In writing about this matter in the 


erence to the report by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and in that connection stated: 

While the General, perhaps 
rightly, did not deem it his business to say 
so, Can it be denied that if the officials have 
failed to enforce the law, the remedy would 
be to appoint some new officials who will 
try to enforce the law? 


Mr. Speaker. other prominent and 
highly respected persons agree with Mr. 
Lippmann and his expression of that 
thought. One such person is Mr. Philip 
Cortney, of New York, a prominent and 
succesful businessman. Mr. Cortney is 
president of Coty, Inc. Also, he was 
chairman of the U.S. Council of the In- 
ternational Chambers of Commerce at 
the time of his speech on this subject. 

On November 6, 1959, Mr. Cortney ad- 
dressed the Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel in 
San Francisco. The subject of his ad- 
dress was, “The TV Scandal and How To 
Defend Honesty and Morality.” 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend and 
revise my remarks, I include in the 
Recorpb at this point Mr. Cortney’s ad- 
dress on this subject: 

Tue TV Scanpat anp How To DEFEND 

HONESTY AND MORALITY 


The TV scandal is a serious symptom of 
moral decay of our society. It may well be 
that we needed this shock to awaken again 
our sense of indignation. Indeed, too often 
in recent times is it given to us to notice the 
apathy and indifference of people toward 
evil, toward wrong-doing. When recently a 
strike broke out in New York against the 
hospitals, which means against sick and 
helpless people, I was convinced that the 
people of New York would be in the streets 
to protest against this insane and inhuman 
act. However, nothing of the sort happened. 
At times one has the impression that many 
people have become incapable of distinguish- 
ing between right and wrong. History proves 
beyond doubt that when a country loses its 
capacity for indignation against wrong- 
doing, and its enthusiasm for good actions, 
its decadence is certain even though it may 
be slow and not obvious to the majority of 
the people. 

Greed for money is the general denomi- 
nator of the recent scandal. Money paid by 
the public for merchandise, earned by some 
manufacturers through deceit and cheating 


of the public, a form of fraudulent advertis- 


ing, has served to lure and corrupt children, 
adults, intellectuals, and even clergymen. 


Recently I was one of the guests at a 
dinner organized by the Journal of Com- 
merce in Washington in order to give a group 
of businessmen the opportunity to discuss 
with Khrushchev the issue of trade between 
Russia and our country. I was particularly 
struck by the repeated dangling before our 
eyes and ears by Khrushchev of the missed 
opportunities to make money in trading with 
Russia. Somebody must have convinced 
Khrushchev that the businessmen are so 
cupid, so greedy for money, so money-mad, 
that by appealing to this instinct he will 
obtain their cooperation to induce our Gov- 
ernment to permit exports of capital goods 
and forget ail about the cold war and the 
Russian menace, At one time, when Khrush- 
chev remarked that Ford had made plenty 
of money in the 1920’s in helping them to 
erect the Gorki factory, I could not resist 
telling him that what is good for Ford is not 
always good for the United States. By the 
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way, his answer was but there are many Fords 
in the United States. ; 

The TV quiz fraud was so gigantic that it 
served to direct our attention to many 
aspects of television, and to make clear that 
we are confronted with a TV problem. 

While television is suposed to be free, it 
has become in fact the servant or rather the 
prostitute of merchandising, as Walter Lipp- 
mann wrote recently: “There has been a 
conspiracy to deceive the public in order to 
sell profitable advertising to the manufac- 
turers.” Mr. Jack Gould of the New York 
Times said: “The fraud could not have been 
catried out without the constant involve- 
ment of representatives of networks, adver- 
tising agencies and sponsors.” 

The only thing which seems to matter in 
the choice of the programs is the rating, 
by which is meant the number of viewers 
which can be made to look and listen to the 
advertising. The desperate fight for high 
ratings has lead the TV industry to devote 24 
hours a week during the scarce prime eve- 
ning hours of the networks to so-called adult 


. westerns. The only noise in the house dur- 


ing those hours is steady gunfire, or a fist 
crashing against someone's jaw. In order to 
capture the largest mass-audience some pro- 
ducers, with the money made available by 
the manufacturers, have resorted to fraud as 
in the case of quiz shows. 

The deplorable choice of programs to get 
the highest ratings for the advertisers tends 
to destroy the moral fibre of our homes and 
to demoralize them. The juvenile delin- 
quency is only a consequence of the adult 
delinquency. The following short story 
epitomizes the influence of our present TV 
programs: A young girl was looking at TV 
when her mother came to tell her gently 
and with many precautions that her grand- 
mother had died. At this sad news the 
child remarked, “Who killed her?” 

In an article published by the magazine 
This Week in its issue of November 1, 1959, 
the parents of three children tell the inter- 
esting story of why and how they turned 
TV off for a year. There was not much con- 
versation in the house, little or no reading 
or studying beyond the small amount of 
homework the children got. The only thing 
which interested the children was the screen, 
the so-called entertainment. 

TV has not had much better results for 
most of the adults. Forgotten is the art of 
serious conversation, and very few have any 
time left for serious reading. Like the chil- 
dren, the adults have come to expect to be 
distracted or amused without end. In many 
homes looking at television has become, as 
a practical matter, compulsory. Under these 
circumstances have the adults any time left 
to think? I wonder. 

Apparently the manufacturers who choose 
and sponsor programs, the networks and the 
producers have decided that in order to cap- 
ture the largest mass-audiences they must 
cater to the low taste of the public, which 
according to them is the taste of the great 
masses. 

Do not forget that the air is public prop- 
erty and that the networks get their licenses 
with the proviso that they will defend the 
public interest. This will be obtained if we 
take measures so that the public taste should 
not be subverted, and that the networks give 
the public not what is considered most 
popular, but the kind of programs which 
inspire the desire for a good life. Contrary 
to what many manufacturers, and in their 
wake the networks and producers have come 
to believe, there is civilized entertainment, 
good news reporting, educational shows of 
art and music, which even the great masses 
will come to love if their taste is not sub- 
verted. 

Much of the evil of TV is defended on the 
assertion that it is what the people want. 
We doubt the people want to be played con- 
stantly for suckers or for immature children, 
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TV enjoys valuable privileges in the use of 
public property and it has therefore the 
obligation to educate and elevate public 
tastes, rather than degrade them. And it 
can be done, contrary to what many skeptics 
and cynics have come to believe. Besides, 
it has become obvious that the general pro- 
tection of .the society requires some re- 
straints on TV. Let us not forget that the 
freedom of the press is limited by laws 
against libel and obscenity. 


Our Nation is confronted with one or © 


more powerful, intelligent, and shrewd 
enemies. A competitive battle is going on 
every day for the minds, ideals and dedica- 
tion of many uncommitted nations, in 
Africa, Asia, and even in South America. 
How are we going to play our international 
role, and win for the side of freedom the 
uncommitted nations without a regeneration 
of intellectual and moral leadership? In this 
battle between freedom and:communism the 
role of education is paramount. Television 
and radio have become in the field of mass 
communication and education a force more 
powerful than any other single force in its 
influence on the thinking and tastes of the 
people. We dare not let TV continue to be 
used for shoddy entertainment, or worse yet 
for perpetrating fraud’and deceit on the 
American people, instead of for education 
and civilized entertainment. 

Crooked business practices are destroying 
the very foundations of business. Most 
shocking is the fradulent practices ex- 
‘posed on TV quiz ms. As the Presi- 
dent of the United States said: “Fradulent 
quiz shows are a terrible thing to do to the 
American people.” Mr. Roscoe Drummond 
of the New York Herald Tribune said, “The 
quiz shows were devised with the sole pur- 
pose of gaining access to your living r om 
by deception to make a sale.” Some of the 
TV quiz shows were a fraud and a cheat to 
swindle the public and honest competitors. 
Such crooked strike at the heart and soul 
of the American free enterprise system. In- 
deed, these crooked practices kill sales. They 
may produce sales for awhile for those who 
benefit by these crooked practices. But 
these unfair practices destroy the confidence 
of the American people. The people can no 
longer believe what they hear and see. 
When that happens it is tough to make a 
sale. The callous disregard for elementary 
honesty toward the public casts doubt on 
the honesty and quality of the products. 
Unfortunately the dishonest business prac- 
tices of some unscrupulous manufacturers 
hurt as well the decent! honest business- 
men because of the loss of confidence of the 
public in the fundamental honesty and 
morality of business. Without honesty and 
morality, the very existence of the free en- 
terprise system is put in jeopardy. 

Who is responsible for this mess? The 
public has the right to know just how much 
was swindled and by whom. The dis- 
honesty revealed by the rigged TV quiz 
shows will have a very damaging impact on 
the youth and children of our society un- 
less those who committed the fraud and 
deceit get their deserved retribution. Other- 
wise they will come to believe that one can 
become rich by fraud and deceit. Immor- 
ality breeds immorality. Cynicism breeds 
cynicism. 

We cannot live in an irresponsible society 
and be freemen. The first lesson which a 
free society must give to those who become 
adults is that they should have the moral 
courage to take the consequences for their 
actions. 

Last April I addressed the 17th Congress 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce of which I was president. I told the 
Congress that we cannot expect to remain 
freemen long if we are not ready to accept 
the consequences for our acts. Yet it is a 
fact that our free society behaves at times 
as if no one is responsible for manmade 
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situations which basic freedoms. 

In the present TV scandal those responsi- 
bilities are the manufacturers who sponsored 
the fraudulent programs, the producers of 
the shows, the networks, the advertising 
agencies, and the contestants. Of all the 
parties involved I consider the dishonest 
businessmen the most guilty ones. It is the 
manufacturer who is in the strongest pos- 
sible position when deciding on the pro- 
gram to be chosen as a medium for his 
advertising. He can give or withhold. He 
can choose to have clean hands or dirty 
hands in selling his merchandise. The fixed 
TV quiz shows were made to happen for 
profits—undeserved profits that could not 
be made honestly. Those who profited 
must be made to answer to the American 
people for acts which our President de- 
seribe as a terrible thing to do to the 
American people. 

District Attorney Hogan put it well when 
he told the congressional subcommittee in- 
vestigating the TV quiz shows, “It’s hardly 
disputable that millions of viewers would 
feel shamefully cheated by a hoax which 
stole many hours of their time.” District 
Attorney Hogan goes on to say that “the 
rigged TV quiz entertainment is morally, if 
not legally, larceny by false pretense and con- 
stitutes a fraud.” 

It is businessmen who made possible these 
fixed TV quiz shows by choosing these pro- 
grams to sell their merchandise. They 
reaped profits from these fraudulent TV 
shows. It is time that they answered for 
their actions. 

The TV scandal is a national scandal. 
Those who perpetrated it upon the American 
people must be exposed and punished, and 
we must do what we can to prevent anything 
like it from ever happening again. 

Which of you here is not familiar with the 
zealousness of Government agencies—the 
FTC, the tax department? 

The slightest, even imagined infringement, 
brings a round of investigations. But here 
we have an outright deception, deceit, and 
fraud staring everyone in the face, and yet 
the FTC and the FCC claim to be helpless, 
notwithstanding section 5Al of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act -which reads: ‘“Un- 
fair methods of competition in commerce, 
and unfair or deceptive acts or practices in 
commerce, are hereby declared unlawful,” 
But if the judicial arm of our Government 
claims to be helpless, we can forget the 
moral law only at the risk of losing our free- 
dom. A fraud is a fraud even though not 
punishable under the criminal law. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us not forget 
that business is central in our society. Pre- 
cisely because business is central in our so- 
ciety the businessmen have a great role to 
play as active guardians of the free market 
economy which is being challenged today 
as never before. The businessmen assume, 
in the conduct of their own firms, great ob- 
ligations and risk, but they are also the 
beneficiaries of the free enterprise system, 
at least moneywise, though their money 
benefits are too frequently assorted with 
heart troubles and ulcers, Money gives them 
power, which implies a great sense of re- 
sponsibility, because money without moral- 
ity and honesty can debauch. The business- 
men should have the good sense and char- 
acter to face their responsibilities toward 
society, otherwise it will disintegrate and free 
enterprise will perish. 

Those manufacturers who sponsored TV 
quiz shows, and who contend that they 
were themselves victims of a fraud, can 
easily restore their prestige and prove their 
honesty. To this effect they should join 
the battle against immorality, and second, 
they should give to the hospitals and the 
Red Cross the illicit gains they have made 
by déceit of the public. This would be what 
our British cousins call “conscience money.” 
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But to expose the wrongdoers is not 
enough. It is important to prevent a repeti- 
tion of such immoral conditions. Here is 
my proposal to prevent such scandals in the 
future: 

Businessmen who buy advertising in news- 
papers and magazines exercise no control 
over the editorial and entertainment sec- 
tions of these media. Let us adopt this 
same practice for radio and television. 

I propose that businessmen who utilize 
radio and television for their advertising 
adopt a hands-off entertainment code. 

Let the businessmen be concerned only 
with honestly selling their wares. Let the 
networks and stations be fully responsible 
for the entertainment and editorial content. 
Businessmen who sell their products or serv- 
ices on radio and television must release all 
control, direct or indirect, on programs. 
When the stations and networks receive their 
licemses to broadcast, they are charged by 
the FCC to protect the public interest. 
They—the stations and networks—alone 
must therefore control program content and 
thereby assume full responsibility for pro- 
tection of public interest. 

It is a fact that TV advertising, which is 
very costly, has become a dangerous force for 
abnormal power and an instrument of mo- 
nopoly. Therefore our Government must be 
extremely vigilant and make certain that 
this powerful force is not used abusively and 
particularly that it does not become an in- 
strument for fraudulent gains in the hands 
of individuals without scruples and with- 
out conscience. 

Censorship of programs is not the Ameri- 
can way. However, if businessmen, adver- 
tising and TV executives do not clean their 
own house, the public will demand Gov- 
ernment intervention. 

Honest business cannot be legislated. In 
a responsible society, honest business is the 
responsibility of all businessmen. . 

We appeal to all business to adopt this 
hands off entertainment code. Adopt it in 
your various trade associations. It must be 
the concern of all chambers of commerce. 
And, finally, it must be the concern of every 
individual business organization—large and 
small—that makes use of radio or television. 

We at Coty are placing a series of adver- 
tisements on this question which some of. 
you may have seen in today’s papers. These 
will appear in other cities. We will continue 
to fight immorality and corruption. We ask 
all who agree to join. The voice against 
fraud and for honesty cannot be too loud. 


Thank you very much. 





Crusade for Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF 'PLORIDA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 . 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Miami Herald 
under date of January 6 very aptly out- 
lines and discusses the renewed emphasis 
being placed upon the important rela- 
tionship between the sentiments and 
ambitions of the people of the Latin 
American countries and our goals in for- 
eign policy. The editorial reads: 

CRUSADE FOR UNDERSTANDING 

Happily, there is a sudden increase of in- 


terest in Latin American affairs among per- 
sons in high places. 
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President Eisenhower's long-discussed visit 
to South America now seéms a certainty. 
Both Brazil and Argentina have.announced 
officially they expect him next month. Uru- 
guay and Chile anticipate being on his 
itinerary. ; 

Adlai Stevenson, who may wind up as the 
Democratic presidential nominee, will pack 
his bags February 9 for a tour of 12 nations 
to the south. 

Senator Grorce A. SmMaTHERS, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Latin American Trade, 
leaves next week for a journey to il 
countries. 

Ail this indicates new awareness of the 
importance of Latin American ifriendship 
and trade for the United States. The three 
travelers, because of their official and party 
affiliations, are well able to further both. 

It is the President, however, who can 
accomplish most. 

His unprecedented trip will, of course, pro- 
vide an opportunity for another display of 
the Eisenhower charm. The President has 
become one of the most potent and popular 
emissaries this country has ever sent abroad. 
Certainly he has been and heard by 
more persons. particularly he made his 
historic pleas for peace during the recent 
tour of three continents. 

Peace will not be primarily the goal of this 
mission to South America. It will be an 
occasion to renew ties of ancient friendship 
that may have become raveled by the pres- 
sure of events. 

All four of the host countries were sparked 
to life by our own War of Independence 
and have constitutions based on our own. 
They are dedicated to democracy. But all are 
beset by the same ills which they are treat- 
ing, with substantial U.S. aid, with vary- 
ing degrees of success. 

Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay have 
meat and beans economies. They are trying 
desperately to industrialize to raise living 
standards and meet the needs of growing 
populations. All must battle incessantly 
against the prairie fires of inflation and un- 
balanced budgets. 

Sometimes South Americans feel that we 
do not understand the significance and seri- 
ousness of that fight. Some believe we are 
more preoccupied with Europe and more 
ready to give military aid to governments 
than means of existence to people. The 
great value of Mr. Eisenhower's tour will be 
to demonstrate that we do care. 

Indeed, we want to help. The President 
will be able to report that Congress is in 
the mood to step up economic aid in this 
area of the world. 7 

It is true that relations had deteriorated— 
a situation revealed with shock during Vice 
President Nirxon’s visit in 1958. But there 
are signs of improvement. 

Mr. Eisenhower's tour will contribute im- 
mensely to better feelings. From a journey 
such as this he should be able to turn to 
the fateful summit meeting next May with 
the assurance that there are no serious fam- 
ily misunderstandings in this part of the 
Americas. 


Mr. Speaker, it is one of the most 
significant developments in this coun- 
try’s foreign relations that these fact- 
finding and good will tours are being 
scheduled at this time by the top- 
level representatives of this country’s 
two political parties and two of the 
branches of our Government. 

I share the hope of all the Members 
that out of these timely efforts will come 
an improved personal and economic re- 
lationship with these countries that will 
put teeth in thé long-desired goal of 
hemispheric solidarity. 
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A Life Insurance Executive Underwrites 
World Peace Through World Law — . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recess of Congress I wrote to a num- 
ber of leaders to find out their thinking 
on world law, specifically in connection 
with my House Concurrent Resolution 
208. The other day I received a par- 
ticularly fine letter from Mr. Henry E. 
Niles, president of the Baltimore Life 
Insurance Co. His letter is an excellent 
blend of reason and idealism, of prac- 
ticality and dedication. 

Mr. Niles has reproduced this letter 
and distributed it to. a number of people. 
However, I believe it should be made 
available to all of my colleagues and 
therefore, under a previous consent, I 
am including it here: 


Washington, D.C. 

My Dexar Mrz. Porter: This is in reply to 
your letter of October 1, 1959, in which you 
ask me to give you, by the end of this year, 
my views with respect to the questions of 
U.N. Charter Review and world law in 
general, and with respect to your resolution 
im particular. These are subjects in which 
I am most interested, and I am glad to com- 
ply with your request. I shall start by giv- 
ing some of the background of my views. 
This is a personal rather than af official 


Man’s new power over matter, his new 


hour or less over our cities and spreading 
terrific destruction. We react to these new 
fears as we did to our old fear of military 
on—by building weapons of defense, 
and also a sizable number of weapons of 
effense, which we intend only to use as a 
necessary part of our defense. But the other 
side builds the same kind of weapons and 
neither side trusts. the other not to be the 
aggressor. The new fears lead to actions 
which tend to make more likely the things 
feared—which tend toward the destruction 
of modern civilization. 
The new vision is based upon many of the 
same facts as the new fear, man’s ability to 
split the atom and to release tremendous 
energy and power, to send words across the 
oceans in a fraction of a second; to send 
objects across them in a matter of minutes, 
to cross them himself in a few hours, to 
seriously plan space travel. Today man has 
the technical knowledge to eliminate poverty 
in all nations. And man is learning more 
about the spiritual values as the scientists 
make a belief in old fashioned materialism 
less and less tenable. 


Persons such as yourself, a Congressman 
charged with determining our country’s 
policy, have to face practical realities, have 
to consider the fears and the vision and 
human inertia and traditions. In the words 
of the National Planning Association's Spe- 
cial Project Committee on Security Through 
Arms Control (May 1958) “Sweeping or over- 
simplified solutions, not feasible in the con- 
text of international political realities, will 
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not solve the problem, and it would be irre- 
sponsible to solicit the hopes and faith of 
men for measures which are beyond the 
capabilities of society. The problems of 
arms control and disarmament are complex, 
and their solutions require a recognition of 
the realities of armaments, military science, 
and international politics.” 

In common with many persons in the life- 
insurance business, I am concerned about 
the tendency toward inflation in this coun- 
try. But worrying about inflation and not 
about the elimination of war and the build- 
ing of a peace seems to me to be like trying 
to economize on the use of fuel on a boat 
caught in the Niagara Rapids and headed for 
the falls. Furthermore, I believe the most 
effective way to prevent inflation would be 
to create a situation in which military ex- 
penditures could safely be reduced or elimi- 
nated. I say “safely” although I realize that 
absolute safety is not attainable. But we are 
not getting security or safety through our 
present build up of weapons, and a new situ- 
ation could have far less risks than the 
present “balance of terror.” 

The gradual development of world law 
seems like the constructive reaction of man 
to his current situation of new knowledge 
and techniques. I believe that the plan rec- 
ommended by Grenville Clark and Louis B. 
Sohn in their book, World Peace Through 
World Law, is practicable. I believe that the 
United States should promptly decide that 
we would be willing to adhere to such a 
plan (with perhaps minor modifications), 
and that we should assume world leadership 
in getting other nations to agree to it. We 
should clearly state that we are willing at 
any time to give up our sovereign right to 
determine when and whether we will wage 
war on another country in exchange for an 
international system which we could reason- 
ably trust to prevent any other country from 
choosing to make war upon us. This does 
not mean giving up our right to direct our 
internal affairs, except as to military activity. 
It means a chance to use all our economic 
power for human betterment in ways of our 
own choosing without directing any of it into 
weapons of destruction. 

The necessity for the development of world 
law has been pointed out by many leading 
citizens including President Eisenhower; 
Vice President Nixon; Generals of the Army 
Omar Bradley and Douglas MacArthur; Sen- 
ators Robert A. Taft, Hubert Humphrey, and 
many others; Secretary Dulles; Adlai Steven- 
son, and Paul Hoffman. These persons are 
close to the problem—as are you, Mr. Con- 
gressman—of what actions to take for the 
long-term good of our country and of the 
world. None of them seems to be satisfied 
with the idea that military might alone will 
give us a constructive solution. As Mr. Ar- 
thur Larson says in the material which you 
sent me: “In the past the greatest mistake 
we made in our struggle for peace is to go at 
the matter too negatively. We have con- 
centrated on getting rid of war, getting rid 
of tensions, and getting rid of armaments. 
But you cannot just get rid of them and 
leave a vacuum. You will succeed in getting 
rid of them only to the extent that you 
put something else in their place. What is 
that something? In the human story, it has 
always been law.” 

Each individual and each business should 
do its part toward building a secure and 
peaceful world. The life insurance business 
has a particularly strong interest in and 
obligation toward world security for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) Even a small war could 
affect our mortality experience from losses 


due to direct casualties (which are covered | 


by practically all life insurance contracts 
now in force) and losses due to the effect of 
atomic fallout. (2) Huge military expendi- 
tures may lead to inflation which will de- 
crease the value of dollars in which we pay 
our policyholders or their beneficiaries. 
Too much inflation would be ruinous to 
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our business. (3) A war which involved ac- 
tion against this country would probably 
cause great losses in our investment port- 
folios. 

Extension of world law against interna- 
tional violence and provision for the elimi- 
nation of the armaments of individual na- 
tions seems to me to be a kind of solution 
which our industry should back, because: 
(1) World law is an intangible idea, but so 
is life insurance and the companies are used 
to selling intangibles. Here is one which is 
necessary in order to preserve life on this 
planet. (2) The life insurance companies 
are accustomed to planning a long time 
ahead and to making contracts which may 
run 50 years or more. (World law won't 
come next month, but progress can be 
made.) (3) The life insurance industry is 
ene characterized by good management, by 
cooperation between competitors, by strong 
industry associations which know the power 
to get things done if the objectives are 
clearly set forth. (4) The industry has 
public confidence, and its endorsement of 
a long-range plan for peace and security 
should have much weight. (5) The indus- 
try could reach millions of persons with 
whom it has contacts through the mail and 
through the thousands of agents who call 
upon persons in all walks of life. 

I believe that enforceable world law is a 
realistic goal at the present time... I do not 
expect us to reach the goal within a year or 
two. However, constructive steps taken to- 
ward the goal will immediately reduce ten- 
sions somewhat and make further steps pos- 
sible. A very important step to be taken 
now seems to me to be revision of the U.N. 
Charter, so as to strengthen the United Na- 
tions and the World Court and to provide 
for the establishment of international police 
and eventual world disarmament. I do not 
think this is visionary in a bad sense.» I 
think it is using our imaginations to over- 
come a present situation which is fearful. 

With best wishes for your success in your 
efforts, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry E. NIes. 





Commemoration of October 12 at 
Compostela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following: 

TEXT OF THE SPEECH DELIVERED ON OCTOBER 

12, 1959, sy Hrs ExceLLENCyY Don FERNANDO 

CASTIELLA, SPANISH SECRETARY OF 

STATE, IN THE Royal CHAPEL, HOSTAL DE 

Los REYES CATOLICOS, IN THE CrTy oF SAN- 

TIAGO DE COMPOSTELA, ON HISPANITY Day 


MEANING OF COMPOSTELA 


We are not here by chance. Our coming 
to Santiago de Compostela has a deep mean- 
ing, because this matchless city has much 
to tell us, Americans and Spaniards alike, on 
this day of Hispanity which we are frater- 
nally celebrating today. 

Santiago, the heart of Jacobean and 
boundless Galicia, is one of the great sym- 
bols of our Christian faith, of our European 
nature, and of our missionary and tran- 
scendent impetus. The road to Santiago, 
the road that used to be known as the 
French road, was the great European high- 
way which kept us in spiritual touch with 
the continent to which we belong while we 
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fought against, and lived with, Islam, At 
the end of that highway, this most beautiful 
Compostelan stone shrine, due to its pro- 
digious condensation of beliefs and culture, 
was and is the best justification of our 
American undertaking, the purest root of our 
historical, Christian, and European nature, 
the spot whence inherited faith started in 
order to cross the ocean and to become apos- 
tolically rekindled in a continent where the 
name and the image of St. James are con- 
tinuously heard and seen, as if echoing the 
voices of the pilgrims that sounded here for 
centuries. 


OUR EMIGRANT—A SPANISH AMERICAN 


It is, however, the whole of Galicia which, 
looking seaward, is wholly inspired by the 
eall of the ocean, by the things of the sea, 
and she is, therefore, irresistibly drawn te an 
American destiny. Galicia, who knows no 
limits to adventure, for whom the sea is a 
mere lane, looks toward America from here 
and has sailed for centuries, carrying her 
saint in her heart, bound for the beloved 
countries where Spaniards are sometimes en- 
dearingly called Galicians (gallegos). 

The Second Congress of Spanish Emigra- 
tion closes now. This should make us realize 
that the trend of communication between 
America and all the Spanish regions con- 
tinues to flow, that the old impetus has not 
ceased and that the emigrant who goes to 
people of the plains or the hills or the cities 
of Latin America carries within him the 
essence of the Creole and later of the Aineri- 
can. Because he himself, by the mere fact 
of going there has become somewhat Ameri- 
can. Because this Spaniard of America or 
American from Spain is a pledge of our 
permanent brotherhood, we should all take 
care of him and help him. 


CONSCIENCE OF UNITY IN NEW TIMES 


The world is stretching its limits and re- 
leasing anew dormant stocks of energy. New 
countries appear, and those which are ma- 
ture throw themselves into the conquest of 
new space, material or spiritual. New and 
serious problems become apparent. Placed, 
as we are, in this disquietening situation, we 
the Ibero-Americans must tackle these prob- 
lems, as well as our own, with a realistic 
policy of mutual understanding and friend- 
ship, that policy of which an Argentine 
thinker said: “it becomes obligatery, under 
threat of death, to Spanish-American 
countries.” 

We Ibero-Americans form a community 
whose natural unity stems not only from a 
shared inheritance in one of the noblest 
spiritual patrimonies in the history of man- 
kind, but also from the fact of our present 
collective interests. Either we save our com- 
mon personality, or we shall flounder in 
more powerful and sonorously rushing cur- 
rents of history. 

Everybody who has thought passionately 
and with insight about the future of Amer- 
ican nations, from the great Bolivar te Luis 
Alberto Herrera or José Vasconcelos—the two 
great American thinkers whose recént deaths 
fill us with sorrow—has perforce agreed with 
the Bolivar ideal of continental unionism. 

That conscious unity, however, can only 
spring from what is Spanish. The Indian 
element may constitute in some American 
countries a reinforcing life stream, a motive 
for pride in ancient and splendid civiliza- 
tions, a racial factor which through cross- 
breeding is giving to the whites new and 
human shades of remarkable personality. To 
adopt a purely indigenous outlook, however, 
can'only result in a local and concrete na- 
tionalistic movement harmful to Hispanism, 
and Hispanism is the true common factor, 
the supreme link that joins together all the 
countries south of the Rio Grande. South 
of Rio Grande. We are apt to use this ex- 
pression, thereby turning into a frontier a 
river that is such politically, but cannot be 
so spiritually or in our memories. How can 
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we forget the projection of Hispaniem north- 
wards beyond the Rio Grande, when even 
the U.S. Americans nobly refuse to do so? 
Beyond that river, from Los Angeles to San 
Agustin, the old ‘“‘caminos reales” cross one 
another, and along those highways the people 
of the United States preserve as a valued 
inheritance the imprint.of Fray Junipero 
Serra’s Franciscan sandal or Coronado, 
De Soto and Ponce de Leon’s heroic and 
martial steps. 
TO UNDERSTAND THE CONQUEST AND 
INDEPENDENCE 


It has been rightly said that spiritual cem- 
munity of the Hispanic nations would be 
realized when we Spaniards shared in the 
glory of America’s emancipation and when, 
at.the same time, Americans came to look 
upon the discovery, the conquest and the 
civilization of America by Spain as the only 
historical foundations of the independent 
nationalities. 

Amongst us, as Guillermo Lohman has 
stated—and as I myself have reminded people 
at times—it was Menéndez Pelayo who 
showed the way towards the fruitful under- 
standing by Spaniards of the great achieve- 
ment of America’s Independence. Miguel de 
Unamuno too, in his essay “Don Quixote and 
Bolivar”, commended the poetry contained 
in the history of the emancipation of 
Spanish-America and wrote that “we should 
feel pride in the courage of those men who 
faced the troops sent by the incompetent 
peninsular governments and we should con- 
sider as our own racial glory the glories of 
American independences”. 

Victor Andrés Belaunde—now chosen for 
the presidency of the highest world assembly, 
to the great satisfaction of all Ibero- 
Americans—goes even further when he 
writes in his oft reprinted study on Bolivar 
that “the old quarrel about the Spanish- 
American revolution is now settled to the 
honor of the mother country. Spain was a 
joint author of our revolution, because we 
inherited from Spain our ‘Cabildos’—units of 
sovereignty—and because the revolution was 
the work of our national spirit, forged by 
Spanish culture, that gave us the best it 
had.” , 

Yes, Bolivar and San Martin, the glorious 
Creoles, are ours, as Cortés and Pizarro be- 
long to you. Tepoztlan and Cuzco are ours, 
as Salamanca and El Escorial are yours. And 
if the independence was, basically, the work 
of Spaniards from America, a family matter, 
the conquest was the work of your direct 
ancestors, of your Spanish forebears, who as 
soon as they landed on American shores, 
started to belong to them. 


HISPANIC FRATERNITY AND ITS INSTITUTIONAL 
FORMS 


Today we can say that the mutual and 
deep understanding between Americans and 
Spaniards is a reality and that the funda- 
mental intellectual unity that binds us is 
expressed now through juridical means in 
concrete measures, such as the Double Na- 
tionality Agreement subscribed to by Chile, 
Peru and Paraguay, together with Spain, and 
that promising idea of the supercitizenship of 
Ibero-Americans that was defended by Jesus 
Maria Yepes, the illustrious Colombian inter- 
nationalist a year ago, during the meeting of 
the Institutes of Hispanic Culture in Bogota. 

Spain interprets that fundamental unity 
as a fraternal link, without any privileges 
for the first born, without any subordina- 
tions. These ties that join us so equally, if 
they do not entitle us Spaniards to intervene 
in the private affairs of Spanish-American 
countries or in those of the Philippines, do 
entitle us to have, as brothers, a sincere, deep 
and constant interest in the destiny of a 
world that covers a whole continent and then 
leaps as far as the distant and beloved archi- 
pelago of Magellan, a Hispanic outpost where, 
between Corregidor and Cavite, the Spanish 
light is still burning. 


‘and the hope of America; colossal 
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THE PORTUGESE- BRAZILIAN COMMUNITY—SPAN= 
ISH GRATITUDE 


It is to give full meaning to the great asso- 


tenderly 
whole nation in a simple quatrain written in 
Spanish: 
“I want to sail, mother, 
In a galley 
With my sailor boy 
To become a girl sailor.” 


And next to Portugal, Brazil, young, 


i 


not because of its vast territory 
wealth of its soil, but because 
petus of its children 
national spirit. Both countries are 
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presence among us is proof of their belief in 
the parallel roads of the destiny of alli 
Ibero-American countries and makes us feel 
sincerely and deeply grateful. 
THE PRESENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
We also have among us the 

of the great North American Republic, 
customary participation in these celebrations 
has a meaning that cannot be unknown to 


INTER-AMERICANISM AND THE HISPANIC IDEAL 


Spain does not see the Inter-American” 


movement as an instrument of competition 
against the common Hispano-American 
ideals. In the times in which we live—a good 
example is to be found in the Spanish stand, 
halfway between her fundamentally Euro- 
pean nature and her American calling—re- 
lations between countries can take place on 
different levels, without paying homage to 
the incompatilibities and rigid exclusivisms 
of the past. 

Summirg up the words of Mario Amadeo, 
former Chancellor of the Argentine and at 
present his country’s Ambassador to the 
United Nations, let us remember that it is 
necessary to improve upon the anachronis- 
tic ideas of those who, when confronted by 
the United States, either abdicate their per- 
sonality or raise the standard of resistance. 

Spain can only feel happy about the 
cooperation and understanding of all the 
countries in the double American continent, 
in such a measure as may be beneficial to 
the cause of peace and the welfare of na- 
tions, 

“THE WEIGHT OF THI PURPLE” 


That cooperation will be perfect when the 
United States decides to give constant, care- 
ful, and efficient attention to Ibero-Amerieca. 
Attention which has due respect for its 
spiritual being and for its actual personal- 
ity, the conservation of wsich is vital to the 
destiny of those countries, and by remem- 
bering the fact—admitted during the San- 
tiago de Chile Conference—that eco: one ae 
underdevelopment generates politica¥ 
stability in a large measure. 

The Spaniards have heartfelt gratitude for 
the generosity of the United States, which 


-has been amply proved in other continents. 


ZI loyally called upon that generosity two 


od 
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years ago and on other occasions, saying that 
such generosity could find no better employ- 
ment than to cooperate with decision and 
largesse to reinforce materially that impor- 
tant reserve of strength that Ibero-America 
means to the West, thus fulfilling once more 


the great historic mission that has fallen 


to the United States, that majestic and grave 
mission that carries with it, as Agustin de 
Foxa4, whose death we mourn, defined with 
great intuition as “the weight of the purple.” 


REASONABLE CAUSES FOR UNEASINESS—THE 
COMMUNIST THREAT 


It is impossible not to be aware that there 
are today in Ibero-America real causes for 
uneasiness. It is necessary to consider them, 
however, to determine in what measure they 
are born of troubles stimulated from abroad 
and in what proportion they are due to inner 
and absolutely justified desires. 

There is no doubt that there are foreign 
elements decidedly plotting against peace 
and prosperity in the American countries, 
the rearguard forces of our free world. The 
Communist ferment, ably exploited by its 
proselytizing agents, poisons a not unimpor- 
tant proportion of the political movements 
that frequently shake life in America. But 
it is also true that many times the restless- 
ness is born out of unsatisfied demands for 
justice, for respect, for adequate representa- 
tion in international affairs, and above all, 
for the means to participate in due measure 
in the material achievements of our present 
civilization. 

Thé President of the Republic of Chile, 
Dr. Jorge Alessandri, has referred to this in 
his opening speech of the Vth Consultative 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the OAS, 
when he said, “‘we are living in times when 
the aspirations of the people to achieve an 
increased well-being grow much faster than 
the possibilities for the economic develop- 
ment of our countries”. At that same time, 
during the Conference of Chancellors in 
Santiago de Chile, the Brazilian Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Horacio Lafer, stated that, “in 
order better to understand the seriousness 
of the problem (of economic underdevelop- 
ment) it is enough to corisider that in 1980 
Latin America will have a population of al- 
most 320 million human beings who will de- 
mand a decent life, free from misery, sick- 
ness, andignorance.” 


A POSSIBLE AND GENUINE PROOF OF EFFICIENT 
INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY: COLLECTIVE CON- 
TROL OF RAW MATERIAL PRICES 


In this kind of problem, Spain is observ- 
ing with real attention and interest the path 
followed by the economy of the Ibero-Amer- 
ican countries and particularly the price 
trends of those raw materials that constitute 
the basis of their economy. 

Spain fervently wishes that, with the in- 
dispensable help of the great economic pow- 
ers and by means of international agree- 
ments that may prove the existence of a real 
spirit of cooperation, stability of prices may 
be achieved as regards certain basic minerals 
and agricultural products which, if too low, 
would endanger the development of the 
weaker economies and disturb besides po- 
litical and social life. 


We hold this to be a reasonable aspiration 
within the state of economic cooperation the 
world has reached today. We personally have 
already set an example by subscribing to 
some internatiomal agreements aimed at 
achieving that end and are prepared to sup- 
port any future plan of that kind. 


ORTHODOX ECONOMICS 


The Ibero-American countries should rely, 
as Spain is already doing with success, on 
healthy and orthodox economy and a true 
effort at cooperation between themselves, 
just as much, or more than on foreign aid— 
adapting the methods of cooperation tried 
~ = latitudes to the realities of the New 

or 
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And since the solution is always to be 
found in unity, a difficult goal but one that 
seems daily easier to attain, it is indispen- 
sable to stop all strife between the countries 
of Hispanic America and to avoid, with firm- 
ness of purpose, all conflicts between Sister 
countries. 

* MUTUAL RESPECT AND NONINTERVENTION 


That is why, politically speaking, when 
disordinate nationalism and party feelings 
divide and weaken Ibero-America, we must 
proclaim, and adhere to it without excep- 
tion, that great principle of the United Na- 
tions Charter: nonintervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries. 

We hold this to be a basic tenet of the 
whole of Ibero-American international law, 
a tenet which now, more than ever, should 
be strictly respected in order to preserve 
peace in the Americas and their spiritual 
unity too. We should take notice with glad- 
ness of the repeated declarations that, con- 
sonant with this idea, were heard in the 
Conference of Chancellors in Santiago de 
Chile. 

We should place on the same level the 
Estrada Doctrine, born in Mexico and always 
respected by Spain, the fruits of which doc- 
trine have always proved to be highly bene- 
ficial for the coexistence of our countries 
and the practice of which, because it is in- 
spired by true realism, offers the means for 
the coexistence of differing regimes and for 
mutual respect among all nations. 


HISTORICAL MATURITY OF HISPANIC AMERICA 


The countries of Hispanic America have 
already reached historically maturity, al- 
though we could say, following Zorrilla San 
Martin that: 


“The Smile of God of which they were 
begotten 
Still throbs there in waters and in forests.” 


Our America has attained its universal 
ripeness. It is no longer a “reflecting coun- 
try” as Hegel would have it. It does not only 
mirror Europe, but is the authentic, fertile 
and personal continuation of Europe. 

It is, therefore, necessary at this time that 
all the Ibero-American countries sacrifice 
what is accessory and circumstantial and 
which divides them for the sake of what is 
fundamental and permanent and joins them. 
Peaceful coexistence is the first step towards 
working together, and this working together 
is an indispensable condition towards at- 
taining the progressive unity that shall make 
Ibero-America count decisively in the world, 
both today and tomorrow. 


THE QUITO CONFERENCE AND THE 
AMERICA 


The 11th meeting of the Organization of 
American States will be held in Quito next 
year. Spain sends from here, in advance, 
her greetings, feeling optimistic and hopeful 
about that meeting. Nothing that is Ameri- 
can can leave us indifferent and we ardently 
wish that that Conference may prove to be 
yet another step in the coordinated move- 
ment towards cooperation between the coun- 
tries of that continent and particularly to at- 
tain the unity and prosperity of the. Ibero- 
American countries, to which end, Spain, if 
at some future time she were invited to do 
so, would offer her unstinted and most cor- 
dial cooperation. 


Let us pray for that. Let us do it here, in 
Galicia, that is not only the sweet region 
where the first poetical language of the 
Peninsula was born, but an open shore that 
looks towards every point of the compass, 
the Finis terrae of Europe, where Spain lis- 
tened for many centuries to the Atlantic 
siren’s songs until she decided, 467 years 
ago today, to change the Dark Séa into a 
western Méditerranean and the dreamed of 
shores beyond it into a splendid continent 
where today sister or friendly countries pre- 
serve the Spanish names, from the glaciers 
of Alaska to the cliffs of Tierra del Fuego. 


FUTURE OF 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recokp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the, Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


* CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorD, 
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Retirement of Senator Green of Rhode 
Island 


ae 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this morning there was published 
in the New York Times a Very excellent 
editorial in connection with the most un- 
usual and distinguished career of the 
great senior Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. GREEN]. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: : 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 14, 1960] 
Senator GREEN CALLS IT A Day 

In politics, distinction does not: auto- 
matically come with age, as it seems to do 
in some other fields. And it had not come 
automatically to Senator THropoRE FRANCIS 
GreEn—it has been earned. Senator 
GREEN’s announcement that he would not 
seek reelection draws to a close a tenure 
characterized by wisdom. 

That Senator GREEN, at 92, has become the 
oldest Senator in our history is remarkable, 
but more remarkable still is the fact that 
his entire senatorial career, marked most 
outstandingly by his tour as chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, has 
been carved out after the age of 70. Senator 
GreeN was_born in Providence in 1867. 
After his graduation from Brown University 
he taught Roman law there during the 
nineties. He assumed a number. of diversi- 
fied business interests in Rhode Island and 
began working in State politics in 1907. 


The striking aspect of Senator GREEN’s 
career is its continuity. He maintains old 
business associations. A graduate of and 
teacher at Brown, he is now connected as 
trustee. Born in Providence, he has a home 
there still. Obviously this is a man who 
sinks roots—and not to lie dormant but to 
grow. His decision to retire was made, he 
says, after considerable thought. It was a 
mental tussle, obviously, for a man who 
hates to cut ties. The Senate—and the 
country—will miss his services. 


Richard Murray Simpson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 
Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the sermon delivered by Dr. W. 
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Paul Ludwig, pastor of the Chevy Chase 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C., 
on January 9, 1960, at the funeral serv- 
ice of our late colleague, Richard M. 
Simpson. Dr. Ludwig paid a most fitting 
tribute to a great American. 

Ricuarp Murray Simpson 


When a tall and stately tree falls in the 
forest the thunder of the impact is heard 
for great distances. The imprint of its lofty 
greatness and power is imbedded in the 
earth. Men listen and are inspired by the 
echoes of its majestic strength. They look 
at the impression that is left and they lift 
up their hearts in praise and hope. 

So is it with us today. A giant of the 
political and spiritual world has been re- 
moved from our midst, but the echoes of his 
strong and honest convictions reverberate 
throughout the world, and the indelible 
memory of his quiet goodness and sturdy 
Christian faith is molded into the everlast- 
ing consciousness of muititudes who loved 
and honored him. 

This distinguished and saddened assembly 
today is a symbolical segment of an in- 
numerable host whose lives have been 
blessed and whose hearts have been inspired 
by the unmistakable witness of his life. 

It was a moving experience to read in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the gracious tributes 
of many of you who sat with him in the 
House Chamber or the committee room, and 
who felt the binding friendships which the 
pressures of shared responsibilities create. 

Like the chorus of a mighty hymn of 
praise it was gratifying to hear the oft-re- 
peated granite words of human character— 
conviction, loyalty, integrity, forthrightness, 
honesty, courage, devotion, sincerity, sym- 
pathy, humility, industry, warmth, and 
friendship. 

These words came neither accidentally nor 
incidentally. They came because without 
them you could not have described that 
servant of the people whom we knew as 
Richard M. Simpson. 

This alone is impressive, for there are few 
men who are so unanimously and genuinely 
revered. But this does not complete the 
story of the man; it does, in fact, barely 
outline its beginning. 

For “a man’s chief end,” to quote the 
catechism, “is to glorify God.” And this 
close union with his Creator is what made 
Richard Simpson the great man that he 
was. He could talk about God as naturally 
and familiarly as he talked about his friends. 
And he could talk to Him as easily. 

Church worship to Mr. Simpson was not a 
form or fashion. It was an essential part of 
a way of life. He never mentioned it boast- 
fully but I know he was proud to be a ruling 
elder of the Presbyterian Church. He was 
proud to be thus intimately entwined in its 
life, because to him the church was God’s 
holy instrument upon earth to create that 
kind of God-centered human society wherein 
the ideals to which he had dedicated his life 
could flourish. 


He had no hesitancy in talking about the 
relationship of religious faith and political 
integrity. His refusal to let expediency rule 
his conduct was rooted in a sense of religious 
values whose chief focus was at the Cross of 
Christ. Men have their earthly heroes who 
whom they love to quote and emulate. Mr. 
Simpson had his hero whose life is recorded 
in the Book of Books. 


In faith as well as politics, he belonged to 


Holy Scripture as revealing the word 
will of God; the crucified and risen 
who is Redeemer; the Holy Spirit 
Comforter, and the immortality of 
soul—out of these he bequeaths to us 
very elements by which we turn our mourn 
ing-into victory. -— 

This is the significance of our ga’ 
together this afternoon. In the revised Di- 
rectory for Worship of the United Prebyter- 


Thus you and I are called here “to bear 
witness to the greatness and goodness of 
God, and to the love He bears all men, a love 
which strengthens and supports even in the 
midst of grief. Ours is a witness to God’s 

in Jesus Christ, as attested by His 
resurrection from the dead, and the sure and 
certain hope that He goes to prepare a place 
for His children.” 

Shortly before Mr. Simpson went into 
surgery we shared Holy Communion together 
at his request. There was no shadow of fear 
in ‘those moving moments. He was re- 
affirming his trust in God—come what may— 
who through the sacrifice of His Son hath 
opened for us the blessed hope of everlasting — 
life. 

This is the trust that brought unusual 
quality to his devoted service to the Nation 
which he loved; that brought remarkable 
grace into his relationships with his col- 
leagues of whatever political persuasion; 
that gave a Christian beauty to his homelife 
where, those who loved him so deeply have 
caught the contagion of his spiritual 
strength; and that leaves now with all of us 
a banner to lift high and a sure road to 
follow. 


In Support of the Administration’s Farm 
Policy—Address by Don Paarlberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 29, 1959, the Honorable Don 
Paarlberg, special assistant to the Presi- 
dent, and for many years Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, delivered an ad- 
dress at the winter program of the Amer- 
ican Farm Economic Association, in 
Washington, D.C., in which he sum- 
marized agricultural policies and made a 
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case for the administration viewpoint in 
this controversial field. 

Not only is it an excellent presenta- 
tion, but it has been thoroughly docu- 
mented, and should, therefore, be of high 
interest, not only to Members of the Sen- 
ate, but to everyone who has an interest 
in the farm problem. I ask leave, there- 
fore, to have it printed in the Appendix 
. of the Recorp. 

Mr. President, I h=ve been advised by 
the Public Printer that the printing of 
the address in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will require approximately 3% pages, at 
a cost of $263.25. Notwithstanding that 
fact, I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In SvuPpPporT OF THE ADMINISTRATION’S FaRM 
Poirier 


(Address by the Honorable Don Paarlberg, 
special assistant to the President on the 
occasion of the winter program of the 
American Farm Economic Association— 
Joint Sccial Science Association meetings, 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
Tuesday morning, December 29, 1959) 

In this address I wish to make four 
points: 

1. The farm price-support and production- 
control legislation now on the statute books 
does not represent the administration's farm 
policy. 

2. The farm policies which this adminis- 
tration does support include many activities 
other than price support and production 
control. 

3. On the controversial price-support and 
production-control issue, the needed modi- 
fications lie, as embodied in the adminis- 
tration’s farm proposals, in the direction of 
greater opportunity for individual persons 
to exercise their judgment as to what should 
be produced and at what price it should be 
sold. 

4. The alternatives to the administra- 
tion’s farm policy are generaily lacking in 
promise. 

I now shall take up these points individ- 
ually. 

I 
» let me trace the origin of the farm 
price-support and production-control .legis- 
lation we now have, legislation which is 
generally considered to be unsatisfactory. 

In making the flat statement that this leg- 
islation is considered unsatisfactory, I wish 
to acknowledge the good record of the Con- 
gress as regards price support and produc- 
tion policy for the majority of our farm 
products; that is, for commodities other 
than the so-called basic crops. I want to 
make clear my view that legislation provid- 
ing for marketing agreements and orders 
has generally been helpful, as has legisla- 
tion authorizing the purchase of surplus 
farm products and their diversion to the 
school lunch program and to needy persons. 
What I am speaking of as unsatisfactory is 
the mandatory system which requires price 
support for a few favored commodities at 
artifically high prices, and couples that sup- 
port with a halfhearted and ineffective con- 
trol effort. This is the system which has 
failed. 


I have come to harbor misgivings both 
with respect to those economists who think 
they can analyze farm problems without 
reference to politics, and those politicians 
who think they can solve farm problems 
without reference to economics. 
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The basic legislation with respect to farm 
price supports and production control was 
enacted in 1933. This was done in an effort 
to meet the grave problems of a worldwide 
depression. 

This legislation was clarified and modified 
in 1938. The major intent of the 1938 act 
was to give continuing status to the emer- 
gency legislation of 1933. 

In 1941 and 1942 the Steagall amendment 
and other legislation were passed. Price 
supports were raised to a high level during 
the war emergency and their continuation 
Was assured for 2 years after the war. 

In 1948, Congress provided for an adjust- 
ment from the wartime level of price sup- 
ports, but this law was not allowed to go 
into effect. The next Congress rewrote this 
law and delayed the date at which it was 
to become operative, thereby continuing the 
wartime price-support levels. 

In 1952, Congress further extended the 
wartime level of price supports. 

In 1954, Congress allowed the 1952 ex- 
tension to expire, thereby permitting the 
functioning of legislation previously en- 
acted, 

For the 5 years since the congressional 
elections of 1954, the Congress has been con- 
trolled by one party and the executive branch 
by another. During this period some help- 
ful modifications of the price-support and 
production-control legislation were enacted, 
but legislation for most of the so-called 
basic commodities remains generally similar 
to the pattern of earlier years. 

During 22 of the 26 years encompassed by 
this legislative history, the Congress was 
controlled by the party now in the majority. 
The party now in the minority held con- 
gressional responsibility during 1947-48 
and again during 1953-54. the first 
of these two periods, farm legislation was 
enacted which a succeeding Congress kept 
from becoming effective; during the second 
period legislation was passed which allowed 
a@ law enacted by a previous Congress to be- 
come operative. 

Thus practically all present farm legisla- 
tion regarding price supports and produc- 
tion controls were written by the party now 
in the majority. Continued existence of 
this legislation is tolerated and condoned by 
the majority party, which has the power 
to change it. 

It is sometimes said that the present 
Congress cannot enact farm legislation be- 
cause of the threat of veto exercised by the 
executive branch. However, no truly reme- 
dial legislation has been vetoed, or is likely 
to be. 

It is frequently said that farm policy has 
been bipartisan. But the effort to place 
responsibility upon this administration for 
the shortcomings of farm legislation is cer- 
tainly a partisan effort, and an unwarranted 
one. 

With respect to farm legislation, the 
executive branch has two responsibilities. 
One of these is to administer laws enacted by 
the Congress. This the present administra- 
tion has done, faithfully. The other respon- 
sibility is to recommend legislative changes 
for the Congress to consider, This the pres- 
ent administration has also done. For 7 
years now the administration has been in- 
vited by the Congress to make recommenda- 
tions for improving our farm legislation, and 
has complied faithfully with these requests. 

Some of the administration’s recommenda- 
tions have been heeded. Public Law 480, the 
basic authority for surplus disposal, was en- 
acted much as recommended. The same is 
true of the rural development program. 

Others of the administration’s recom- 
mendations were accepted in part, though 
considerably modified. This was true of the 
soil bank, and the present corn program. 
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Most of the administration’s recommenda- 
tions have been resisted by the Congress, 
particularly those having to do with price 
support levels and  production-control 
policies. 

The administration cannot possibly be re- 
sponsible for legislation which antedated its 
period of service and emanated from another 


= difficulties with the farm pro- 
gram, and they are many, cannot possibly 
be the result of legislation which the admin- 
istration has recommended if such legisla- 
tion has not been enacted. 

Congress cannot divest itself of legislative 
responsibility. Nor can the executive branch 
divest itself of its administrative respon- 
sibility. Surely the Congress will not accept 
responsibility for errors of the executive 
branch in administering our farm laws; nor 
can the Congress expect the executive branch 
to accept responsibility for legislative short- 
comings. 

Almost nobody defends the farm legisla- 
tion now on the books. The pertinent point 
is that this legislation was put there by the 
Congress. If it is to be changed, it must be 
changed by the Congress. 

Present farm legislation does not represent 
the policies of this administration, as I have 
endeavored to show. On the contrary, it 
must represent the farm policies of the ma- 
jority party, since that party put it on the 
books and left it there despite having the 
power to change it. 

There is a studied effort to create, the 
illusion that the failure of agricultural ad- 
justment policies is an administrative failure 
while in reality it is clearly a legislative 
failure. 

If there is a failure to administer our farm 
laws as enacted by the Congress, this is a 
matter properly to be laid at the door of the 
administration, but I do not know of any 
serious charge of this kind. If there is a 
failure of the laws themselves, which is the 
fact, this is a responsibility of the Congress, 

There exists a great confusion in the pub- 
lic mind as to the separate responsibilities 
of the executive and the legislative branches 
of Government. Some members of the Con- 
gress have heightened and exploited this 
confusion, rather than address themselves to 
their proper task, which is the writing of 
needed legislation. 

Having attempted to make clear the fact 
that present legislation does not represent 
the administration’s farm program, I shall 
now indicate what actually constitutes the 
administration’s farm program. There is 
support for activities in eight different 
areas; there are recommended changes in 
one. 

First, there are the historic services that 
concern the development of human resources, 
among them education, research, and the 
supplying of needed information. 

Second, I name the rural development pro- 
gram, by means of which we endeavor to 
open wider the doors of opportunity for the 
million and a half rural families with very 
low incomes. 

Third, I would name the development of 
natural resources and their intelligent use, 
including the conservation reserve, various 
land-use programs, the activities of the 
Forest Service and related matters. 

Fourth, is market-building, which relates 
to consumer education at home, market 
development abroad, and research to discover 
new uses. ~ 

Fifth, I shall list surplus disposal, those 
activities which move into use, through spe- 
cial programs, our heavy Government stocks 
of farm products. 

Sixth, are the credit programs, intended 
to meet a variety of needs, written for vary- 
ing periods of time, 
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Seventh, there are regulatory activities to 
insure the wholesomeness of the food sup- 
ply, the proper functioning of the commodity 
exchanges and similar activities. 

Eighth, there are the marketing orders 
and agreements, the purchase and diversion 
of surplus products to the school lunch pro- 
gram, and the authority to support prices 
of the great majority of farm products at 
levels discretionary with the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Ninth, for the problem crops, particularly 
wheat, legislative changes are proposed which 
move in the direction of greater freedom to 
plant and less interference with market 
forces. 

Some of these activities were launched by 
this administration. Others originated 
earlier. All have administration support. It 
is clear that the administrations farm pro- 
gram is a broad one, encompassing many 
areas of service rather than one. 

There is general agreement on the appro- 
priateness of the first eight of the services I 
have listed. Despite occasional friction re- 
garding one or another, they have been the 
cause of relatively little cleavage between 
the executive and the legislative branches, 
or between the two political parties. 

Greatest interest has centered on the last 
of my listed categories, the one having to 
do with price-support programs for the so- 
called basic crops. The six crops designated 
by legislative fiat as basic bring in only 
about 20 percent of the farm income. But 
they account for 85 percent of the Federal 
inventory of price-supported commodities 
and for about 95 percent of the controversy. 
The remaining income, surplus stocks, and 
controversy are distributed among some 250 
farm products which have not been desig- 
nated as basic. 

In its recommendations regarding price 
and production policies, the administration 
has not been doctrinaire, though it has often 
been ‘charged with being so. Alternative 
recommendations have been made. The ad- 
ministration has indicated that it viewed 
with favor the relation of price-support levels 
to appropriate parity standards, if the Con- 
gress should so prefer. Or, if desired, sup- 
ports could be linked to market prices of 
the immediate preceding years. Or, should 
the Congress wish, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has indicated that he would himself 
bear responsibility for establishing support 
levels in accordance with general criteria. 

With respect to production controls, the 
administration has likewise avoided a doc- 
trinaire position. A willingness has been ex- 
pressed to support action by the Congress 
which would liberalize acreage allotments, 
eliminate them altogether, or to have the 
farmers choose between alternative pro- 
grams. There has been an expressed willing- 
ness to administer a program of tightened 
allotments if the Congress should insist on 
— price supports at a high incentive 
evel. 

Throughout there has been this one im- 
portant and consistent recommendation: 
that price-support objectives be reasonably 
related to production policy. If price sup- 
ports for wheat are to be held at a high 
level, Secretary Benson said a year ago, then 
strict production controls must be imposed. 
If price incentives are reduced, then a less 
restrictive production policy can be fol- 
lowed. The administration indicated its 
clear favor for the liberal as compared with 
the restrictive route. 

The one thing the administration has con- 
sistently resisted is high price supports 
coupled with flimsy production controls— 
running the vehicle with the throttle wide 
open and without brakes. : 


qm 
Much of the controversy regarding farm 
policy springs from failure to distinguish 
between equity and workability. Both of 
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these are important. No farm policy can 
succeed unless it takes account of both. 

Let me state some appropriate considera- 
tions of equity. 

1. Farmers, who are exposed to unusual 
economic and natural hazards, are entitled 
to the help of government as a cushion 
against unfortunate events which they can~ 
not well avert through individual or organ- 
ized action. 

2. The cause of equity is not served by 
programs which aggravate the disparity of 
income within agriculture while endeavoring 
to reduce the disparity of income as between 
farmers and other occupational groups. 

3. A man’s role as a citizen takes priority 
over his role as a member of an occupational 
group. It is not equitable to do violence to 
his rights as a citizen, or to the rights of 
other citizens, in an effort to improve the 
position of his group. 

4. Equity does not lie in the equal treat- 
ment of unequals. - 

Within the stated conditions of equity, 
there are workable farm programs. There 
is a substantial area within which equity 
and workability overlap. The administra- 
tion’s farm policies are within this area. 

Equity, like workability, is a necessary but 
not a sufficient criterion for success. Some 
programs are advocated as equitable, but are 
not workable and are of no service to agri- 
culture. Other programs may appear to be 
workable in a harsh and callous sense, but 
do not meet the standards of equity which 
prevail in the mid-twentieth century; they 
will not be tolerated. 

I wish to discuss the workability of farm 
programs, a matter which is the primary 
province of agricultural economists. 

Here we run head-on into the funda- 
mentals of demand, supply, and price. I 
shall state what seems to me to be the pres- 
ent state of professional knowledge on these 
points. If this seems elementary to you, I 
ask only that you note the grave difficulties 
that farm programs have come to be over- 
looking the fundamentals. 

The law of demand is that, other things 
equal, an increase in price will result in a 
reduction in the quantity demanded; a de- 
crease in price will result in an increase in 
the quantity demanded. I know of no ex- 
ceptions to this.law in the agricultural field. 

Statistical evidence is very strong that for 
most farm products, in the short run, and 
with other things equal, a given increase 
in price is accompanied by less than a pro- 
portional reduction in the amount de- 
manded. Thus, in the short run, a short 
supply will usually bring in a larger-than- 
average gross income. 

The unchallenged statistical demonstra- 
tion of this fact is the vision which has led 
to the production-control and price-support 
legislation now on the statute books. 

But this vision, so clear in the short run, 
is proving in the long run to have been a 
mirage. 

In the long run—and the longrun effect 
has been subjected to much less study—the 
relationship of price and quantity is far dif- 
ferent from what it isin the short run. Over 
time and for many farm commodities, a given 
boost in price results in more than an equiv- 
alent reduction in the quantity demanded. 
Thus, in the long run and for many farm 
commodities, other things equal, a high price 
means a lower gross income to the seller. 

The difference between the short-run and 
the long-run effect of a price increase is that 
over a period of time the buyer can find or 
develop substitute products or sources of 
supply. In the case of cotton, a price sup- 
ported continuously and substantially above 
market levels has greatly stimulated the use 
of manmade fibers, and greatly stimulated 
the production of cotton abroad. During a 
quarter century of price support, the share 
of our farm income earned by cotton fell 
from 12 percent to 7 percent. 
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During the 5 years prior to the inaugura- 
tion of price support and production control, 
the six basic crops brought in 21 percent 
of our farm income. After 25 years of con- 
trols and supports, after the expenditure of 
many billions of dollars and the utterance of 
many millions of contentious words, these 
same basic crops still brought in only 21 
percent of farm income, and a goodly share 
of this 21 percent was from sales to the 
Government. 

It might be argued that in a free country, 
if a group of people wish to sacrifice the 
future to the present, that should be their 
prerogative. But at least they should know 
the result of what they are doing. And econ- 
omists, who by their professional competence 
have this knowledge, should tell them. 

Confusion with respect to the law of de- 
mand has made grave trouble for farm pro- 
grams. But confusion with respect to the 
law of supply has led us even more deeply 
into trouble. 


The law of supply is that if price is in-~ 


creased, other things being equal, a greater 
quantity will be offered. And if price is 
reduced, other things being equal, a smaller 
quantity will be offered. 

This law is challenged by many persons. 
The statement is made that if price is re- 
duced, farmers will increase production in 
order to offset the decline in income. 

There undoubtedly are some individual 
farmers, with very limited alternatives, who 
react to some extent in this manner. But 
this is not true of farmers as a group. 

.I have studied all the research on this 
subject which I have been able to find. This 
includes the work of Bean, Black, Kohls, 
Moore, Nerlove, Pearson, Pubols, Warren, 
Wells, and others. Thus far I have not been 
able to discover any competent piece of work 
which shows the perverse relationship so 
often alleged to exist. 

Some Members of the Congress say that a 
price decline results in an increase in pro- 
duction. Yet when these gentlemen decided 
that fewer potatoes were needed, they prop- 
erly allowed the price to decline. When they 


_wanted an increase in production, as during 


the war, they properly raised prices. As 
recently as 1958 they extended the National 
Wool Act, the stated purpose of which is to 
stimulate production; the means by which 
this is to be accomplished is through offering 
increased prices. By their deeds Members 
of the Congress the economic facts 
of life as related to the law of supply. 

Recently there has been some loose eco- 
nomic thinking with respect to changes in 
corn acreage. The statement is made that 
price supports were dropped and farmers in- 
creased their acreage in order to maintain 
their incomes. The truth is that price sup- 
ports were dropped for about 14 percent of 
the corn farmers, those few who had pre- 
viously complied with their corn allotments. 
Supports. were increased for the other 86 
percent of the farmers. Farmers reacted in a 
perfectly normal and predictable manner. 
With price supports raised, with the corn 
acreage reserve program and corn acreage, 
allotments abandoned, and with price sup- 
ports for alternative feed grains reduced, a 
jump in corn acreage was practically certain. 
Farmers reacted in conformity with the law 
of supply. . 

Those who claim that farmers as a group 
increase production when price declines pos- 
tulate a perverse and irrational situation. 
If farmers actually behave in this manner, 
crop acreage and livestock production are 
incapable of reaching or approaching equi- 
librium, and must, therefore, be subjected to 
strict Government control or catastrophe 
will occur. Those who deny the validity of 
the law of supply are left without any ex- 
planation for the y rational behavior 
of farmers who produce the 
crops and livestock products. Nor do they 
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have an explanation for the generally ra- 

tional behavior of farmers who produced 

wheat and corn and cotton during the cen- 
turies which preceded acreage control. 

The fundamental laws of economics are 
these: Other things equal, as price rises, the 
quantity which will be produced increases 
and the quantity which will be purchased 
decreases. The has not been able, 
in 25 years of effort, to set aside these laws. 

I said these laws operate with “other things 
equal.” But other things have not been 
equal. The special factor which has modi- 
fied the operation of these laws has been the 
technological revolution in agriculture; this 
revolution has caused artificially supported 

’ prices to generate even greater surpluses 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

The longrun consequences of artificially 
supported prices have set in. Supply has 
been increased, buyers have turned to alter- 
native sources, markets have been lost, and 
farm incomes have been reduced. 
~ If there is to be a better balance within 
agriculture, inducements for excess produc- 
tion must be diminished and ae policy 
must allow farmers to regain marke 

Some people say that the setttion ligs in 
the direction of stiff controls. For 25 years 
the Nation has been building up a history of 
experience with controls. The evidence is 
that the Congress will not enact, the execu- 
tive branch cannot enforce and the farmers 
will not accept the kind of production con- 
trols which would be necessary to balance 
production and consumption at the price 
objectives customarily cited by those who 
advocate the strict controls. 

If, with supplies as heavy and costs as 
great as they have been im recent years, stiff 
production controls could not be enacted, 
how likely is it that tough controls will ever 
be invoked? 

Until someone develops evidence of a sub- 
stantial change from the pattern of the last 
quarter century in political behavior and in 
American mores, this history must stand as 
an insurmountable refutation to those who 
advocate stiff production controls as a way 
out. 

As we said before, we are in the midst of a 
technological revolution in agriculture. The 
need is to reap for society whatever gains 
this revolution may bestow, and to cushion 
its impact when it deals harshly with indi- 
viduals and groups. Farm legislation has 
concentrated more on the problems of this 
technological revolution than on its oppor- 
tunities. As a nation we have been prob- 
lem prone rather than opportunity oriented. 

Our rapid scientific advance has lightened 
the toll, lifted the level of living, and broad- 
ened the horizon for our farm people, and 
holds hope for a -hungry world. This is 
good, not bad. To extract the most good 
from this revolution, and to be in a position 
to ward off its sharpest blows, individual per- 
sons should themselves have a substantial 
role in price determination and in resource 
allocation. The rapid changes which are 
underway call for a greater adjustment ca- 
pability than is possible under a parity 
formula or 4 historically based acreage allot- 
ment. 

The heart of the administration’s farm 
policy is faith that individual farmers, with 
appropriate services provided for them by 
private and public agencies, will be able to 
make wise allocation of their resources—deci- 
sions that are advantageous to them per- 
sonally and are in the public interest. 

A technological revolution calls for the use 
of all the intelligence that is available. In 
the practical experience of 44% million farm- 
ers there is a great reservoir of intelligence 
and sound judgment. A major purpose of 

the administration’s farm policy is to tap this 
reservoir. 

The services I mentioned earlier are of 
great help in improving the caliber of in- 
dividual decisions. Public programs can 
serve the national interest better by helping 
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to improve the caliber of individual decisions 
than by substituting Government edicts for 
private judgment. 

At the bottom of the income scale are @ 
million and a half rural families who receive, 
from all sources, less than $1,000 a year. In 
terms of genuine need, this is the real prob- 
lem. These people have been almost un- 
touched by price-support and production- 
control programs. The technological revo- 
lution has largely passed them by. They do 
not contribute as much as they should or 
as much as they would like to the national 
production of goods and services, The ad- 
ministration’s rural development program is 
addressed to this problem. It needs greater 
understanding, wider support, and more 
funds. 

The administration's food for peace pro- 
gram is an effort to use our abundant capac- 
ity for food production in support of the for- 
eign policy of the United States. This is 
done chiefly through Public Law 480, the 
chief legislative authority for surplus dis- 

. During this past fiscal year, well over 
@ billion dollars worth of American farm 
products moved abroad under our special ex- 
port programs. Some of these programs are 
new, unique, and unorthodox. They are not 
described in the standard texts on interna- 
tional trade. They have grown up out of 
necessity because our stocks were heavy and 
because dollars weren’t available in the coun- 
tries which needed our products. This pro- 
gram serves the needs of our friends abroad 
and relieves our heavy supply position. It 
is my feeling that Public Law 480, which has 
been considered by some as a province for 
idealists and temporizers, might better be 
considered as subject matter for hard-headed 
realists. 

This then, restated in summary form, is 
the farm policy of this administration: 

For the farmers who produce the bulk of 
our food and fiber, a liberal production pol- 
icy coupled with modest price objectives. 

For rural people in areas of low income, 
services which will open wider the doors of 
opportunity both within agriculture and for 
off-farm employment. 

For all farm people, services to improve the 
caliber of individual decisions. 

For this generation and the next, land-use 
programs intended for wiser use of our na- 
tional resources. 

In the broad public interest, wide dissem- 
ination of the fruits of the technological rev- 
olution, to our own citizens and in the service 
of American foreign policy. 

Iv 


What are the alternatives to the adoption 
of some such policy as I have outlined? 

Continuation of the present program? 
Clearly the public patience will not tolerate 
indefinitely the heavy cost and the growing 
stocks which result from the laws we now 
have. 

Stand by and allow the present program 
to collapse of its own weight? This would 
be a sadistic remedy. If the present pro- 
gram should collapse, with the mountainous 
stock now on hand, prices of wheat and corn 
and cotton would be carried to disastrous 
levels. After having been insulated for 25 
years from the rough-and-tumble of the 
market place, these crops can hardly quickly 
be tossed, unprotected, to the not-so-tender 
mercy of a completely competitive climate. 
We cannot regain overnight markets which 


we have been losing for a quarter of a cen-~ 
“tury. Government has piled up the present 


stocks and is responsible for some of the 
present dislocations. Government cannot 
walk off and expect farm people to pick up 
the pieces. 

Shall we apply marketing-orders or some 
similar technique to additional crops and 
livestock products? Programs which have 
worked tolerably well for speciality crops in 
concentrated areas of production, marketed 
through a limited number of well-defined 
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channels, cannot easily be extended to. crops 
grown generally in diversified areas, moving 
to market in many forms and through many 
agencies. The so-called self-help plans thus 
far offered involve substantial Government 
financing and responsibility. And it is not 
clear that Government, while retaining re- 
sponsibility for the domestic and foreign con- 
sequences of these plans, can legitimately 
delegate price and production authority to 
commodity groups. Nor can commodity 
groups avert the laws of demand and of 
supply which have brought Government 
price-support and production-control pro- 
grams to their present difficult state. 

Should we enact two-price plans or do- 
mestic parity plans? If we do we institution- 
alize a wedge between the domestic and the 
foreign price, we set up Government machin- 
ery for the transfer of added special moneys 
from the eaters of food to the producers of 
food, and we set one faction of agriculture 
against another. 

Shall we adopt production payments, or 
deficiency payments, or compensatory pay- 
ments? Let us remember that the sole use 
to which this device has thus far been put 
has been the role of stimulating production, 
a@ consequence we do not want. Consider 
the likelihood that the Congress would de- 
pendably and consistently provide an annual 
appropriation running into many billions 
of dollars, to be paid directly and visibly to 
@ vocational group which numbers only 10 


percent-of the voting population. And let us © 


think of what might happen to the market 
price, and hence to public cost, if an unsup- 
ported market is asked to move not only the 
abundant production of our present farm 
plant but also the added amount induced 
by a Government payment. 

There is, as I said earlier, a substantial 
area within which the separate disciplines 
of equity and workability overlap. Within 
this area the administration's farm policies 
will be found. These policies will not sat- 
isfy those with their own special definitions 
of equity, or those who ignore the practical 
problem of workability. Nor will they satisfy 
those who see an opportunity to make work- 
able some program which violates individual 
rights. 

Whether the administration's farm policies 
will satisfy a sufficient number of persons 
to permit corrective early legislation remains 
to be seen. Whatever time schedule the 
fates may hold, the day is gradually drawing 
nearer when farm legislation will be re- 
written. It would be better to do this 
before the public patience is exhausted; 
it would be better to write new farm legisla- 
tion in a climate of reason than with the 
attitude of resentment which further post- 
ponement would bring about. 





Hon. M. J. “Bill” Laurie Receives the 
Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and Diploma, 
and Is Appointed American Deputy 
Provost of the Eloy Alfaro Interna- 
tional Foundation of the Republic of 
Panama, in Recognition of Humani- 
tarian and Philanthropic Services to His 
Fellow Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
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highlights of the proceedings of the 
Eloy Alfaro International Foundation 
of the Republic of Panama, on the oc- 
casion of the reception, ceremony, and 
dinner of the New York League of 
Locality Mayors of the City of New York 
on February 15, 1959, at the Savoy Hil- 
ton Hotel, New York City, N.Y., at which 
the award was made to Mr. Laurie. 
This high honor was bestowed on him 
in the presence of a large number of 
locality mayors by Dr. Bayern in recog- 
nition of his outstanding. efforts to serve - 
mankind, and in carrying out the aims 
and objectives of this foundation. At 
this dinner Dr. Herman A. Bayern, ap- 
pointed him American Deputy Provost. 

Dr. Bayern’s address follows: 

Elroy Alfaro, soldier, patriot, statesman, 
and martyr, was a citizen not only of his 
natiVe Ecuador, but of all the Americas. 
The personal integrity, the unwavering de- 
fense of the principles of truth, justice, and 
friendship among nations, the self-control 
and self-sacrifice that marked about one- 
quarter of a century of unflagging service to 
his fellow man, extended way beyond the 
confines of his own country, Ecuador. He 
was the leader of a generation fired with 
the hope and desire that responsible politi- 
cal action would enhance the prosperity of 
their country and the welfare of their 
people. 

The Eloy Alfaro International Founda- 
tion was organized to perpetuate and fur- 
ther the political and moral values of the 
Americas by General Alfaro, for whom the 
organization was named, and, who at the 
turn of the century was president of Ecuador 
for two terms. 

The philosophy of General Alfaro was 
based principally on service to his fellow 
human beings and to the cause of inter-" 
national world peace. The public and pri- 
vate activities .of Mr. Laurie comes within 
the frame work of this kind of service to 
‘mankind. In recognition of this fact, the 
Board of Dignitaries of the Foundation 
granted Mr. Laurie its highest honor—The 
Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and Diploma. 

As you know, General Alfaro established 
many grammar schools, high schools, col- 
leges and universities, as well as hospital 
and other welfare institutions. One of his 
major social contributions was to initiate 
measures for improving the status of Indians 
in his country, and the downtrodden, and 
freeing them from exploitation. Or the po- 
litical side, General Alfaro fought for liberty 
and American unity. “He played a leading 
part in achieving the liberation of oppressed 
Latin-American nations, and furthering co- 
operation among the countries of the hemi- 
sphere. He welded the factions of the Cuban 
Freedom Party together in December, 1895, 
three years before the Spanish-American 
War, when he publicly petitioned the Queens 
of Spain, in a document, demanding Cuban 
Independence. 

You know, my dear Mr. Laurie, that you 
now join a goodly company of fellow Ameri- 
cans, who have been similarly honored in 
the past. They include: President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
former President Harry S. Truman, Senator 
Lyndon Johnson, Congressman Joseph Mar- 
tin, General Eugene McAuliffe, along with 
General Willis D. Crittenberger, U.S. Army 
(Ret.), who typify the caliber of men who 
hold this high honor, which I am now ready 
to bestow on my dear friend and colleague, 
Commissioner M. J. “Bill” Laurie. .This is 


indeed a very pleasant duty imposed upon 
me by the Board of Dignitaries of this Foun- 
dation, and it gives me great personal pleas- 
ure to carry out this determination of the 
ruling body of this Foundation and confer 
this honor on Mr. Laurie. : 
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Iam particularly happy to make note 
of this occasion, since it gives me the 
opportunity of doing honor to a public. 
spirited person, because of his outstand- 
ing achievements and accomplishments, 
who was selected by my constituent, Dr. 
Herman A. Bayern, American Provost, to 
receive this very high honor of this 
famous foundation. 

Tue AWARD 


Eloy Alfaro International Foundation— 
“Thus one goes to the stars”—recognizing 
the special value of the services rendered by 
the Honorable M. J. “Bill” Laurie, in support 
of the objectives of this institution, he has 
been awarded the Cross of the Eloy Alfaro 
International Foundation. 

In witness whereof, this diploma, with the 
seal of the foundation, is presented in the 
city of Panama, Republic of Panama, on the 
28th day of January 1959. 


Mr. Laurie acknowledges receipt of 
the award: 

Dr. Bayern, Judge Cox, distinguished 
guests, and fellow Americans, I am over- 
whelmed and deeply appreciative of receiv- 
ing this great honor and being made Ameri- 
ean deputy provost, particularly in view of 
the fact that my good friend, Dr. Herman A. 
Bayern, American provost, conferred this 
high honor on me. I feel very happy that 
I now join such a distinguished company, 
including my good friend, Hon. Joseph A. 
Cox, surrogate of New York County, who 
has Deen similarly honored in the past. 

To be the recipient is indeed a high honor, 
and I shall regard it as an inspiration to 
accelerate my efforts in carrying out the 
high ideals and principles of Gen. Eloy 
Alfaro, and the principles for which General 
Alfaro laid down his life. I shall be glad 
to continue my efforts. to promote world 
peace through prayer to God. 

I wish to again express my personal ap- 
preciation and gratitude for your kindness 
in conferring this Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross 
on me, and I hope and pray that we may 
have peace in our time. 





Fourteenth National Conference on 
Citizenship Is Summarized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


or WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr..President, the 
14th National Conference on Citizenship 
was held September 19, 1959, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., following the adjournment 
of the first session of this Congress. 

It was my privilege to have addressed 
the conference, the highlight of which 
was the summarization by Dr. Arthur 
P. Crabtree, head of civic education, Bu- 
reau of Adult Education, New York 
State Department of Health. 

It was the fourth consecutive year Dr. 
Crabtree was selected to summarize, 
and he performed his mission most in- 
terestingly and with his usual efficiency 
and accuracy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp of this date the text of Dr. 
Crabtree’s conference summarization re- 
marks. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SUMMARIZATION SpeEecH, 14TH Natrona Con- 








ARTHUR P. CRABTREE, HEAD or Civic Epuca~ 
TION, BuREAU OF ADULT EDucATION, NEW 
York STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen of the conference, this 14th 
National Conference on Citizenship marks 
the fourth consecutive year that I have been 
accorded the privilege of making this sum- 
marization speech. My fourth return to this 
platform reminds me a bit of the father-in- 
law who once said of his son-in-law that he 
dropped over one afternoon for a cup of cof- 
fee and stayed 7 years. years ago Judge 
Hyatt invited me to make this speech, ‘and 
I accepted with a sense of humility and grat- 
ification. With each succeeding year, how- 
ever, I have experienced an accumulating 
sense of concern ‘that I may be becoming a 
trifle boring to you. For my part, however, I 
want you to know that I still regard it as a 
distinct pleasure. Each succeeding year 
brings to the conference new faces, r 
events, and new problems. This is the hu..- 
mark of our task: We who deal with the prob- 
lems of citizenship in a dynamic world face 
@ panorama of ceaseless change that is for- 
a B new. 

To summarize effectively a conference like 
this one must become, in the slogan of a 
current popular cigaretic, a “thinking man’s 
filter.” ‘Your ty during these next 
20 minutes will determine how well I have 
succeeded, 


Used Car Dealers of America. 
something prophetic in 
events. It well may be 
ment of material values wi 
spiritual considerations of 
is the imperative transition 
must make in the years that lie ahead.. 


uniquely significant. 
coming of Mr. Nikita Khrushchev, the man in 
the gray flannel suit from the Moscow Cham- 
ber of Commerce. At this writing, Mr. Khru- 


Sevareid’s prophecy of a few months ago that 
when we get there we will probably find a 
Hilton Hotel under Soviet management. 

Our 14th conference opened this year with 
a@ dash of culture and beauty. On Wednes- 
day evening we were delighted with a pro- 
gram of songs and dances of other lands, put 
on by students of the Americanization School - 
here in Washington. It was a vivid re- 
minder of the cultural contribution which 
people from all the world have made to our 
America. 

Thursday morning the gavel of Judge Wal- 
ter M, Bastian, conference president, offi- 
cially opened the first general session of the 
conference. Once the ever-colorful 
advancement of the various State and Terri- 
torial flags created a dramatic scene. The 
first session was climaxed by the introduc- 
tion of the .representatives of the Thirteen 
Original States which ratified the American 
Constitution. 

Thursday afternoon, on the grounds of the 
Washington Monument we witnessed the 
first outdoor naturalization ceremony ever 
held in the Nation’s Capital. With the 
Honorable Alexander Holtzoff, U.S. District 
Court Judge for the District of Columibia, 
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presiding, 34 representatives of 23 foreign 

tries were admitted to citizenship. 

was the reenactment of a 

scene which has taken place in thousands of 

American courtrooms throughout our his- 

tory—the great, fascinating process of blend- 

ing from the freedom-loving peoples of all 

the earth the mosaic. of this thing we call 
American democracy. 

DR. FLEMMING WAS KEYNOTER 

In our second general session on Thursday 
evening we listened to the keynoter of the 
conference, the Honorable Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. His subject was the 
theme of the conference: “U.S. Citizenship— 
Know It—Cherish It—Live It.” Secretary 
Flemming chose to assume that we who con- 
stituted his audienceproved, by our presence 
here, that we both know and cherish citizen- 
ship. Hence, he elected to dwell at length 
on the third phase of the topic, the living of 
American citizenship. It was a hard-hitting 
forceful speech and carried a_message that 
well served as a springboard for the discus- 
sion groups of the conference. Secretary 
Flemming plead for the creation of a richer 
brand of spiritual leadership among us all 
and again and again posed the pivotal ques- 
tion of his address: “Are we willing to live 
our U.S. citizenship in such measure that our 
actions express our thankfulness for it?” 

Yesterday was primarily dedicated to the 
work of our discussion groups. These dis- 
cussion groups, in my opinion, constitute the 
fountainhead of this conference. It is here 
that all of us have a chance totalk. We can 
agree or disagree—as long as we remain 
agreeable. Here is democracy in action. 

Let me, then, attempt te capsule your 
thoughts and recommendations as they came 
to me from the reporters of these discussion 
groups. 

PRINCIPLES WERE EXPRESSED 

In terms of principles yeu expressed your- 
selves as follows: 

1. The home, the school and the church 
are the fundamental settings for learning the 
demands of sacrifice ni for a deeper 
relationship to the Nation and its ideals. 

2. Mature adults sheuld help younger 
people define their responsibilities for citi- 
genship and find opportunities for them to 
face together the problems in government 
and civic affairs. 

3. We should teach people in all walks of 
life the dignity of the indtvidual. 

4. Society must continue to find new ap- 
proaches leading to the involvement of 
people in matters of citizenship. 

5. Education and good citizenship go hand 
in hand and adult education programs must 
be provided that will give continuing citi- 
zenship education. 

6. We must try to make politics respect- 
able by electing respectable people to office. 

7. Apprentice nities in 
citizenship affairs should be provided for 
our youth. 

8. One of the duties of citizenship is the 
participation in politics at every level of 
government. 

9. All voluntary agencies in the com- 
munity should be encouraged to participate 
in citizenship activities. 

10. The awareness of citizenship responsi- 
bility must be constantly emphasized 
through a process of continuous education. 

11. We must resolve to subordinate pri- 
vate, material concerns fr the preservation 
of our rights and privileges. 

12. Only personal involvement, dedication, 
and commitment to goed citizenship prac- 
mee produce devotion to the country’s 


In terms of action you mate these specific 
ons: 


1. Send out a questionnaire te all dele- 
gates to this conference at midyear asking 
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how they have implemented the findings of 
this conference. 

2. Broaden the base of representation to 
this conference by inviting other youth or- 
ganizations. 

3. Urge mayors and other heads of local 
subdivisions of government to Create com- 
mittees related to citizenship programs. 

4. Make more use of our schools as labora- 
tories of good citizenship. 

5. Encourage the proper authorities to es- 
tablish a National Citizenship Week. 

6. Work for the voting franchise for the 
people of the District of Columbia. 

7. Hold ceremonies for all people who are 
voting for the first time. 

8. Encourage the creation of more State 
citizenship conferences. 

9. Authorize the preparation of a manual 
on training for citizenship, te be sold 
through the Government Printing Office. 

10. Set up orientation programs in good 
citizenship for young adults and teenagers. 

HARYEST OF BON MOTS REWARDING 


Then each year, as you know, I ask the 
group reporters to record any particular bon 
mots or striking statements that appeal to 
them. This year I thought the harvest was 
unusually rewarding. Here are some of the 
better ones: 

1. Being an American is a continuously 
unfinished experiment. 

2. Our rights do not include the right to 
refrain from citizenship responsibility. 

3. To be a good citizen does net require 
sacrifice, but the image and implementation 
of a dream. 

4. Understanding plus action equals citi- 
zenship. 

5. Citizenship is a diamond of many 
facets. 

6. Citizenship is more than painting one’s 
house every spring—more than merely being 
a charming social animal. 

7. Citizenship is a virtue that prompts us 
to do without witnesses what we.wouild de 
before all the world. 

8. A recent statement by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren was quoted by two groups in 
these words, “Every generation, te keep its 
freedom, must earn it through understand- 
ing of the past, vigilance in the present and 
determination for the future,” 

Last evening we staged a doubleheader. 
Under the artful leadership of Dr. Richard 
Kennan we heard the voice of youth in the 
conference. A panel of young adults ad- 
dressed themselves to the topic, “Hew To 
Prepare Youth for Effective Citizenship.” 
Judging from what we heard, these bright 
young minds have a better idea of what 
they need to prepare themselves fer mean- 
ingful citizenship than some of us oldsters. 

Later in the evening we thrilled to a pre- 
gram of music provided by the U.S. y 
Band and Chorus. All in all, it was a de- 
lightful evening. 

This morning at the closing session, we 
have been challenged by Senator JenniIncs 
RANDOLPH, of West Virginia, te go ferth and 
demonstrate good citizenship in action. 

Here, then, is the capsuled version of your 
conference program. And, more impor- 
tantly, perhaps, a synthesis of your thoughts 
and reflections in the discusston groups. 

These latter represent your contributions 
to the conference. Now, before the final 
curtain fais, I should like to air a few 
thoughts of my own. This opportunity to 
offer free advice is a tempting thing, and I 
would be less than human were I to resist 
it completely. 

The overwhelming fact of this conference, 
it seems to me, is the insignificance of what 
happens here. The final appraisal of our 
conference will be written in the record of 
what happens when we return to our home 
communities. In my work, [I attend several 
conferences during the year, all of them re- 
lated, in some degree, to the upgrading of 








American citizenship. In all of them I hear 
fervid commitments to the cause of better 
citizenship. But from all too many of them 
I see little or nothing result after the white 
heat of conference enthusiasm has grown 
cold. For this reason I was delighted to 
hear Mr. Havens at yesterday’s luncheon 
pose the $64 question: What is the one im- 
portant project which, if carried through in 
your community during the coming year, 
would activate good citizenship? And, f 
might add, I was delighted with the answers 
he received. In fact, I thought this was 
one of the most fruitful sessions of the 
conference. 


LIVING ASPECT OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


For the same reason, I was gratified to 
hear Secretary Flemming stress the living 
aspect of good citizenship. This is what 
counts in the long perspective. I, along 
with you, applauded vigorously on Thursday 
evening when Congressman BENTLEY stated, 
with admirable fervor, that if any way of 
life is “buried,” as Khrushchev threatened, 
it would not be ours. But it was not our 
applause at that moment that will make it 
so. Moments like that are perfect seedbeds 
for fervid affirmations of faith. History will 
determine the fact or falsity of Mr. Khru- 
shchey’s boast by the degree of dedication 
which you and I, and the millions of other 
Americans, ascribe to citizenship responsi- 
bility in the daily business of living. 

The age in which we live is no time for the 
sunshine patriot, no time for Fourth of 
July oratory, no time for the “half believer 
in a casual creed.” Rather, in the words of 
Tom Paine, we are witnessing a return of the 
times that “try men’s souls.” What we need 
today, perhaps more than anything else, is 
an honest appraisal of ourselves. Let’s make 
such an appraisal for a brief minute or two, 
using the theme of our conference as our 
tool of measurement. 

What about the first prong of our con- 
ference theme? Do we know what we 
should about good citizenship? Well, maybe 


we who are here do, but let’s don’t push the | 


assumption too far. Let me give you a cou- 
ple of disturbing facts. Not long ago the 
National Opinion Institute found that 10 
percent of the adults they interviewed could 


not identify the Bill of Rights, the first 10. 


amendments to the Constitution we com- 
memorate this week and which house the 


“most precious civil rights that were ever 


written into any form of government. A 
survey conducted by the New York Times 
this past summer revealed that 39 percent of 
the people questioned did not know that 
Berlin is surrounded by Communist. East 
Germany. No, the facts are that the Ameri- 
can adult’s awareness of the factual aspect 
of citizenship problems is not too encourag- 
ing. Far too many of them are not quite 
sure whether the Monroe Doctrine origi- 
nated with James or Marilyn. 

What about the second facet of our 
theme? Do we cherish American citizenship 
as we should? Perhaps, but I sometimes 
wonder. I have spent many years of my life 
in the education of the foreign-born for citi- 
zenship and I have witnessed many natu- 
ralization ceremonies similar to the one we 
saw on Thursday. And I have never come 
away from ome of these courtroom scenes 
without silently wishing to myself that I 
could find refiected in the faces of our na- 
tive-born citizens the same appreciation for 
American citizenship that I.always see in the 
eager eyes of these people from other lands, 
people who know what it means to be de- 
prived of the rights and privileges granted 
by the American Constitution. We speak so 
frequently of the Americanization of the 
foreign born. I sometimes think we need a 
refresher course for all of us in citizenship 
appreciation. Perhaps the Americanization 
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of the native born is infinitely more impor- 
tant in these anxious times. 

The third concept of our conference theme 
involves the living of good citizenship. 
How do we measure up? One criterion of 
our daily behavior as citizens is our voting 
record, Ours is the poorest of all the free 
nations of the world. During the last 30 
years an average of approximately 60 percent 
of our eligible electorate have participated 
in general elections. In 1948 we came dan- 
gerously close to electing a President of these 
United States with only a minority of the 
eligible voters in the Nation participating. 
This does not become the deportment of a 
nation which carries the leadership of the 
free world on its shoulders. 

These are disturbing facts. To contem- 
plate them brings the logical question: How 
do we get this way? 


EDUCATOR LOOKS AT HIS PROFESSION 


I am ‘a professional educator. In my 
opinion much of the blame lies with my 
own profession. Somewhere along the way 
American education lost sight of its original 
purpose. In the minds of statesmen like 
Washington and Jefferson and educators like 
Horace Mann and Henry Bernard, education 
was conceived as the indispensable ally of 
democracy. Its purpose was the education 
of the people in order that they might be 
better equipped to solve the problems of a 
democratic society. It was essentially dedi- 
cated to the creation of informed and par- 
ticipating citizens. But somebody lost the 
compass. Our great material resources 
eventually obscured our vision. Devotion to 
the American dollar replaced devotion to 
American democracy. This trend was re- 
flected in our public education and the edu- 
cative process came to be regarded as a gift 
to the individual that would equip him to 
earn a better living than his neighbor. 
Education for citizenship became secondary. 
We became absorbed in goods at the expense 
of goals. We developed the blithe assump- 
tion that good citizenship would somehow 
take care of itself as a sort of fallout from 
our mushrooming material prosperity. 
Today we are reaping the harvest of that 
misguided philosophy. 

Speaking not long ago Adlai Stevenson 
made this statement: “For hundreds of years 
we have preached the Christian promise of 
brotherhood but, today, when vanishing 
space and scientific revolution have turned 
our planet into a neighborhood, the ideal 
means little in terms of concern or convic- 
tion, in terms of policy or action.” In a 
recent article in the Atlantic Monthly Jim 
Farley authored this statement, “Our Amer- 
ican conveniences and unearned rewards are 
so much a part of our daily lives that while 
I concur in our national motto, ‘In God We 
Trust,’ it seems to me that each individual 
citizen’s prayer should be, ‘Forgive me, O 
Lord, for taking so much for granted.’ Sec- 
retary Flemming quoted our Ambassador to 
the U.N. as saying that ‘“‘the free world is not 
sufficiently dynamic.” 

These facts and these opinions of men 
like Stevenson, Farley, and Lodge reflect the 
situation in which we find ourselves today. 
These gentlemen are not fearmongers. They 
are men with the courage to take an honest 
look at the state of our Nation, And their 
findings serve to set the dimensions of our 
assignment in the immediate future. 

It is my deep-seated conviction that the 
greatest single citizenship task we face to- 
day is that of impressing the American 
people with the gripping realization that we 
are engaged in a cold war with a powerful 
nation, @ nation that represents the anti- 
_ thesis of al we stand for. And what is a 

cold war? It is a war that is fought with 
ideas, not guns, Its most lethal weapon is 
a better idea. Its battlefield is the mind of 
man, Its foot soldiers.are men and women 
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who are willing to live, not die, for the sur- 
vival of a particular way of life. A citizen 
who believes in the rightness of American 
democracy is as vital to the preservation 
of this Nation today as was any soldier in 
the ranks at Valley Forge, Gettysburg, or 
Iwo Jima. This is the nature of the war we 
are fighting and its very nature represents 
the disadvantage under which we labor. We 
have no experience of this kind-of warfare. 
But we must learn—and learn swiftly—the 
ground rules of the new game we are play- 
ing. Somehow, and in somé way, we must 
convice the American citizen that the busi- 
ness of making democracy work to the limits 
of its vast potential is the most important 
task he faces in today’s world. And the 
responsibility of carrying that conviction 
back to the people of our communities as 
we leave this conference is, perhaps, the 
most important assignment that faces you 
and me. In some way that is not now 
clear to me we must manage to rekindle in 
the hearts and minds of the American people 
a renewal of fighting faith in the dream that 
guided and inspired the men who dared to 
launch this Nation 172 years ago. 

But enough to the sober and the serious. 
Let us close in a lighter vein. In a few 
minutes this 14th National Conference on 
Citizenship will disappear behind the por- 
tals of time. But, as usual, a host of pleas- 
ant memories will linger long after “the 
tumult and the shouting dies,” long after 
the “captains and the kings depart.” 

‘ AND THEN—FOND REMEMBRANCES 


Like the blind men and their impressions 
of the elephant, however, each of us will 
carry away from here his own persoi 
treasure chest of warm remembrances, At 
the risk of boring you, I should like to sug- 
gest what some of mine will be. 

I shall remember the exhilarating atmos- 
phere of a gathering of 600 people who are 
dedicated to the proposition that this Nation 
can be made a better nation and this world 
a better world. 


I shall remember the image of two ded- 


icated and indefatigable people who have 
given their fullest measure of devotion to 
this conference: Judge and Mrs. Carl Hyatt. 

I shall remember “the fresh and eager 
faces of the young people of the conference, 
with their hunger for knowledge and their 
impatience with the conservatism of the 
old ways. 

I shall remember a conversation the other 
night with Mr. Mack Lupton, the ex-mayor 
of New Bern, N.C., as he related to me how 
he went aWout the job of getting the at- 
tendance of 60 young people and of the 
gracious ladies from Tryon Palace whose 
18th century costumes added so much to the 
color of the conference. 

I shall remember the faces of the veteran 
members of the conference that I look for- 
ward to seeing each year and this year, as 
always, I shall add some more. 

I shall remember the gracious courtesy and 
cooperation of all those who work at the 
yegistration desk. 

I shall remember the beauty of our Capital 
City in September. 

I shall remember the rollicking humor of 
Julius Meltzer, and many others like him, 
who seldom gain the spotlight of the glitter- 
ing podium but whose devotion to the cause 
of better citizenship guarantees the success 
of this conference year after year. 

And, finally, I shall remember the little 
old lady who told me yesterday she was 
staying over to hear this summary and I 
shall hope that I haven’t disappointed her 
too much. 

But amid my memories this year I shall 
take home with me one regret—the regret 
that Mr. Khrushchev couldn't have spent 
some time with us. I’m afraid he is looking 
in the wrong places to find the real America. 
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He will not find it in our skyscrapers, our 
supermarkets nor our pigs and cattle. If he 


He would 
have seen it tn the faces of 600 people who 

and freedom are more 
than words and who are willing to dedicate 
their vision and courage to the end that 
these priceless guarantees of individual 
rights may be forever retained within the 
context of the American dream. 

This was your conference as I saw it and 
heard it. If I have recaptured for you some 
of its spirit and substance, some of its lights 
and shadows, some of its melody and its 
overtones, then my efforts have been richly 
rewarded. And this will be my most cher- 
ished memory of all. 





War on Hunger 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Middle West, the acknowledged expert 
and leader in the field of an enlightened 
foreign policy is the Des Moines Regis- 
ter. This newspaper has done a great 
deal to change the attitude of the Middl 
West in the area of foreign policy 
foreign aid. More than ever before, and 
to a great extent, thanks to the Des 


out that in a world half starving, our 
agricultural abundance is not a burden 
but an asset. In my recent trip to India 
and Pakistan, Premier Nehru made this 
same point to me. Nehru said that 
India’s needs are agricultural for in the 
development of their agricultural base 
and in the use of our food and fiber re- 
sources, their nation willbe free to con- 
a ee 
ment. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks I wish to insert into the body of 
the Recorp this statement and the ap- 
pended editorial which points the way 
so-well for both Congress and the Amer- 
ican people in the area of economic de- 
velopment through use of agricultural 
abundance. 

[From the Des Moines Sunday Register, 

Dec. 20, 1959] 
‘War on Huncer 
. At the opening of the New Delhi, India, 
World Agricultural Fair the other day, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called upon all nations to 
join in a genuinely noble war against hun- 
ger, as a step toward enduring peace. 

“Men right now possess knowledge and re- 

sources,” he said, “for a successful world- 
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wide war against hunger—the sort of war 
that dignifies and exalts human beings.” 

That is true. 

And the United States has by far the 
greatest capacity of any country for muni- 
tions in this kind of war. US. weapons for 
@ war on hunger are not merely the vast 
quantities of grain which can be supplied 
food. They are, 
more importantly, the capacity to teach oth- 
ers how to produce more food. 

Even if the United States produced to the 
utmost and could make effective use of all 
its surplus food to aid other countries, that 
would not be enough to provide good diets 
for the world’s hungry. Large as America’s 
surplus is, it would vanish in India alone 
as population rises, without lifting the stand- 
ard of diets appreciably. American food can 
help meet emergency situations for a long 
time ahead, but the ultimate answer is 
higher productivity in India and countries 
like India 


America has an overhead production-im- 
provement organization, through the De- 
paftment of Agriculture and the State agri- 
cultural colleges, which is unmatched. It 
has made American agriculture the most 

ve in the world. This has been a 
big public investment over the last 75 years. 
And the public has reaped large returns—in 
the form of absolute security against food 
shortage, the highest quality diet in the 
world and cheap food prices. 

This research and educational system has 
been so effective, in fact, that it has over- 
done the job. The problem right now is that 
farm production keeps racing ahead faster 
than demand for food. 

Thus the United States has great surplus 
capacity in its agricultural industry—includ- 
ing its overhead research and educational 
arm. It could well convert a portion of this 
overhead organization for research and edu- 
cational efforts on food production in India, 
Tunisia, Peru, and similar countries. 

Basic scientific research would go right on, 
of course. But instead of applying this new 
knowledge for new technology on American 
farms, some experiment stations would do 
so for farms in Asia, Africa, and South Amer- 
ica. (Private research by farm machinery, 
feed, seed, chemical, and other firms would 
fill some of the gap in development of new 
technology for U.S. farms.) 

At the beginning of World War II, the 
United States set out to produce 100,000 war- 
Planes a year to defeat the Germans and the 
Japanese. To do this, automobile produc- 
tion had to be stoped. Gas and tire ration- 
ing had to be enforced to cut automobile 
travel. 

But America could deliver the equivalent 
of 100,000 warplanes in the form of food and 
agricultural knowledge for a war against 
hunger with very little, if any, sacrifice. 
Such a program, continued over a decade or 
more, might slow down America’s rapid ad- 
vance in food ptoduction to be sure. But 
would that be bad? Food prices would rise 
and farmers would be better off. The Na- 
tion is trying to accomplish this anyway, 
by other methods, to correct the disparity in 
farm income. 

Why not do it by shifting a part of the 
agricultural industry to wage a world war 
against hunger? 

This is fine in theory but difficult in prac- 
tice. The United States for several years has 
been providing technical help for agricul- 
ture in other lands. From the economic 

t, this Nation could easily double or 
triple its effort without real cost. From the 
political viewpoint, it’s hard to marshal the 
people and the institutions (which depend 
for support on State legislatures largely) to 
fight hunger abroad. 

But we believe Americans would respond, 
out of their humanitarian convictions, to 
imaginative leadership on this—even if it 
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meant some real sacrifices. They would find 
@ way to make U.S. agricultural resources 
more freely available to the poor countries 
through the United Nations or other co- 
operative programs. 

This is one field, incidentally, where the 
Soviet Union cannot. equal America for a 
long time to come. In fact, the Russians 
need assistance on improving agriculture 
themselves. 





Program To Preserve and Pérpetuate the 
Trumpeter Swan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
protecting the heritage of the next gen- 
eration is one of the essential duties of 
this generation. Previous generations 
did not always fulfill the obligation as 
witness the obliteration or virtual de- 
struction of such species as the passenger 
pigeon, the American bison, and other 
wildlife. 

In American Forests magazine for De- 
cember of 1959, Mr. William B. Morse, 
of Portland, Oreg., who is Pacific North- 
west field representative of the Wildlife 
Management Institute, has written a 
moving and informative article about the 
efforts underway to preserve the stately 
trumpeter swan at such places as the 
Malheur National Wildlife Refuge in 
Oregon and the Red Rock Lakes area in 
Montana. The trumpeter is one of-our 
most magnificent birds. 

The title of Mr. Morse’s splendid article 
is “ Trumpets in the West.” I believe it 
should be read by Members of the Senate 
and the House, because we soon will be 
voting upon appropriations to protect the 
trumpeter swan and other threatened 
species of bird and animal life. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article from American 
Forests magazine for December by Wil- 
liam B. Morse, whom I am proud to claim 
as a constituent and a personal friend, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the American Forests, December 1959] 
TRUMPETS IN THE WEST 
(By William B, Morse) 

One of the most difficult problems in wild- 
life management is to protect and save a 
vanishing bird species. Many conservation- 
ists and agencies are participating in heroic 
efforts to safeguard the whooping crane, 
and that issue is still in doubt. There is 
another bird, once almost as near extinction, 
that has been saved, increased, and spread in 
the last 23 years by the use of routine but 
concentrated wildlife management tech- 
niques, This is the trumpeter swan, largest 
and most magnificent of the wildfowl in the 
West. 

Saving the trumpeter swan took no magic, 
only hard work, money, luck, and the co- 
operation of the trumpeter himself. The 
techniques used were those applied routinely 
to many other birds. If a species monument 
exists to game management, it could be ap- 
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propriately symbolized by the trumpeter 
swan. 

The year 1958 marked the first successful 
reproduction of transplanted trumpeters on 
two areas far from their existing population 
center. Four cygnets were hatched and 
reared on the Malheur National Wildlife Ref- 
uge in southeastern Oregon. Six cygnets 
were reared at Ruby Lake National Refuge 
in east-central Nevada. This was a special 
birthday present for the Malheur Refuge. 
The 50th anniversary of the founding of the 
refuge by President Theodore Roosevelt was 
celebrated by a dedication ceremony on 
October 25, 1958. The ceremony was held 
adjacent to Sod House Spring, and eight 
trumpeters attended, with ringside seats on 
the spring pond. Their talk was music to 
the ears of Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson and other 
distinguished conservationists who partici- 
pated in the brief ceremonies. 

If all goes well, the trumpeters should in- 
crease and spread. It is not likely that they 
will ever become abundant, but all 
nature lovers will be able to hear what is te 
me the most beautiful sound in nature— 
the deep, clarion, French-horn tones of the 
mighty trumpeter of the West. Why has the 
trumpeter survived where other remnant 
species often dwindle to extinction? If we 
examine the history of the trumpeter, per- 
haps we may find some answers. 

The trumpeter originally ranged through- 
out a vast area of western North America, 
breeding from Alaska, northern Mackenzie 
and James Bay, south to British Columbia, 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, and northern 
Missouri. It wintered in open water areas 
south to California and the Gulf of Mexico. 
At the present time there is a small popula- 
tion of about 200 birds in Alaska, and several 
hundred in western British Columbia and 
Alberta. The 700 trumpeters in the States 
of Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming complete 
the population. They live within a triangle 
less than 100 miles on each side. 

That is trumpeter country, U.S.A. It is 
within the historic breeding and wintering 
range of the species. The small size of the 
occupied habitat makes it very important to 
increase the breeding range to other areas. 
Some catastrophe could coriceivably wipe out 
the greater portion of our remaining birds. 
Who knows what combination of severe win- 
ter, disease, drought, or even fallout from a 
badly aimed ICBM could do to put. the 
United States out of the business of raising 
trumpeter swans. 

Statements of former abundance of trum- 
peter swans vary, and are further compli- 
cated by the difficuty of distinguishing 
whistling swans from the larger trumpeters 
in the field. Trumpeters were supposed to 
be abundant throughout their breeding 
range. We now know, however, that each 
breeding pair requires a large territory, large 
enough to cause doubt of some old-time esti- 
mates of tremendous trumpeter populations. 
Swans were used for food, shot for the mar- 
ket, and thousands were killed for the breast 
skins alone. Between 1853 and 1877, the 
Hudson's Bay Co. marketed 17,671 swanskins. 
How many of these were trumpeters is not 
known; in fact, it was not until 1831 that 
the species of whistling and trumpeter swans 
were differentiated. While swan breast skins 
were a quality item, they were also used in a 
later age for such prosaic items as cowboys’ 
coats and, according to a user, tanned as 
tough as sheepskin. 

Except to the expert, the trumpeter and 
whistling swans appear identical in the fleld. 
Both are large white birds and look about 
the same on the water and in flight. The 
major difference is size—any specimen over 
55 inches long, wéighing over 20 pounds, is 
probably a trumpeter. There are additional 
identification aids. Most whistlers have a 
yellow spot in front of the eye, trumpeters 
vary in possession of a narrow salmon-red 
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streak or grinning patch on the edge of the 
mandibles. In 1956, banding operations at 
Red Rock Lakes, Mont., revealed that this 
grinning streak was prominent in 98 of the 
102 birds examined, and 50 to 95 percent 
obscured in the remaining 4. 

The surest field characteristic is, of course, 
the voice of the trumpeter. It can never be 
mistaken for anything else. A peculiar 
extra convolution of the windpipe within the 
trumpeter’s breastbone is the final and posi- 
tive identification. This convolution is also 
responsible for the trumpeter’s clarion veice. 
Like all swans, the male is called a “cob,” 
the female a “pen,” and the young are 
“cygnets.” 

We know from records that the trum- 
‘peter was widely distributed, but few re- 
ports of large numbers of birds have been 
made by q ornithologists, so a rea- 
sonable doubt exists that they were ever as 
mumerous as some believe. Records are au- 
thentic for distribution, and while trum- 
peters may not have numbered in the mil- 
lions, they were found throughout the West. 
Whether there were many or very many, we 
know that the trumpeter was injgnsely per- 
secuted from the time white men entered the 
country. Trumpeters fly low, near the 
berders of lakes and marshes, exactly where 
hunting is easiest. They often wintered on 
the only open water in cold areas, a habit 
which tended to concentrate hunting on the 
species more than on the whistler. 

As prairie land was taken up, nesting 
marshes and potholes were drained. By 
1912, E. H. Forbush stated, “The trumpeter 
has succumbed to incessant persecution in 
all parts of its range, and its total extinc- 
tion is now only a matter of years.” This 
seemed true, and by the 1920’s the bird had 
almost vanished. By 1935, there were 73 
‘swans in the United States by actual count, 
the bulk of these on Red Rock Lakes, Mont., 
and in Yellowstone Park. If any year ‘was 
ever critical to a bird, 1935, was the year 
for the trumpeter. That was the golden 

of national wildlife refuge expansion. 

e Federal emergency fund appropria- 
tions provided money for acquisition and 
enlargement of many refuges on a scale 
mever since equaled. Red Rock Lakes was 
one of these. Federal lands were withdrawn 
for wildlife purposes, private ranches pur- 
chased, and the remnants of the trumpeters 
at last had a home of their own, dedicated 
solely to their welfare. Forty thousand acres 
it was, swan breeding and wintering country 
since the end of the last Ice Age. 

Swans had always nested here. Cowboys 
of the eighties roped and butchered cygnets 
to vary a diet of beef and beans. Market 
hunters and commercial duck clubs had op- 
erated. One commercial enterprise near the 
turn of the century, strangely enough, may 
have been responsible for perpetuating the 
trumpeter. The Wetmore family, oldtime 
ranchers at Red Rock, started catching 
trumpeter cygnets for sale to zoos and gar- 
dens throughout the country. It was a lu- 
crative business for those times, for prices 
varied from $50 to $75 a pair. Cygnets must 
have parents, so the hunters, both market 
and-sport, were requested not to shoot adult 
swans, and, strangely, they complied. This 
may have been the help needed to preserve 
the species. 

Since establishment of Red Rock Lakes 
Refuge in 1935, the trumpeter has had the 
benefits of all applicable wildlife manage- 
ment techniques. Three of the oldest tech- 
niques have had a major part in increasing 
and spreading the birds over a much larger 
range. These are provision of breeding and 


feeding areas, protection, and trapping and 
transplanting. In the course of these activ- 
ities, the trumpeter became a much-studied 
bird, and a great deal has been learned about 
him. Much more remains to be learned, 
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some of it.by scientific studies and some in 
th manner of the old-fashioned naturalist, 
by just observing. 

The best way to discuss some of theses 
findings, as well as the story of the trumpeter 
and his habitat and management, is to follow 
through an annual cycle. 

Swan country is high; the home triangle 
ig 5,000 and more feet above sea level. Red 
Rock Lakes Refuge lies in the eastern end 
of Centennial Valley, Mont., just west of 
Yellowstone Park. Here the birds have large 
marshes for breeding and spring-fed lakes 
with year-round open water for wintering. 
Conditions are somewhat different in Idaho’s 
island Park country and in Yellowstone Na- 
tional. Park, where swans are also found. 
Here they nest in small mountain lakes scat- 
tered throughout the rolling timbered coun- 
try; the shallow lakes are good for both swan 
and moose. Trumpeters winter primarily on 
the open waters of Henrys Fork of the Snake 
River, and its larger spring-fed tributaries. 
A few birds have been successfully trans- 
planted to the National Elk Refuge near 
Jackson Hole, Wyo. Their habits here are 
much the same, breeding on marshy lakes 
and wintering on the open water of the main 
stem of the Snake River. 

Trumpeters start off in February, 
and late in the month they spend most of 
their time on snow-covered meadows. 
Trumpeting increases as the weather be- 
comes warmer, and by mid-March courtship 
reaches a peak. Shortly after the ice goes 
out, usually in mid-May, the swans prepare 
to nest. 

Trumpeters are monogamous and probably 
mate for life, pairing off when 3 years old 
and breeding at 5or more. Alvin Misseldine, 
formerly the Idaho State Conservation Officer 
at Island Park, says he could almost always 
tell when a trumpeter had been killed. The 
surviving mate flew up and down the river 
for days calling constantly, and would some- 
times sit down in a field and starve to death. 

Nests are huge structures constructed of 
cattails or other marsh vegetation, often ¢ to 
5 feet across. Muskrat houses frequently 
serve as a base for the nest. Lacking these, 
a@ beaver lodge or any other elevation in the 
marsh will do. Trumpeters are not particu- 
lar whether the muskrat houses are active 
or vacant; both are used. Relatively large 
nesting territories are needed. In recent 
years, a staple number of breeding pairs have 
used Red Rock Lakes. Exactly 44 nests were 
located in 3 successive years. In Island Park, 
a pair of trumpeters utilizes an entire lake of 
2 to 10 acres in size. One requirement is 
paramount, that of solitude. Tolerance is 
very low to human interference; if solitude 
does not exist, trumpeters will not breed in 
that place. 

Swan eggs are large, and dull white in 
color. A wide range in egg numbers has 
been recorded—the usual range given is from 
2 to 12. On 2 separate years, nesting studies 
at Red Rock collected data showing slightly 
over five eggs per nest (50 nests) 1 year, and 
just under 5 per nest (32 nests) the other 
year. The eggs were about 110 millimeters 
long and 73 millimeters wide. Incubation 
starts after the last egg is laid and takes 
about 35 days. 

The pair stays together during incubation, 
although it is believed that the pen does all 
the incubating. The nest is lined with 
down, and eggs are covered with down when 
the pen leaves for her twice-a-day feeding 
excursions. The cob remains near the nest 
at all times and warns of any danger. There 
is usually some protection for the nest; 
swans ‘prefer a nesting site separated from 
open water by a strip of bulrush or sedge. 

As soon as their down is dry, the cygnets 
leave the nest and, in a family group, start 
feeding and exercising near the nest. Dis- 
tances traveled gradually increase as the 








gons start, by 
parents. Cygnets are usually flying by early 
October. Family units ly stay to- 


eight swans can be placed on the floorboards 
of the boat, resting on their backs. They 
will remain immobile 


year. 
areas, and the other in January on the 
wintering areas. The winter census is part 
of the nationwide annual waterfowl inven- 
tery. Like all wiidlife census the 
census results are not a complete count, but 
do represent the trend of bird numbers over 
@ period of years; they are essential in evalu- . 
ating population increase or décrease. The 
counts have gradually climbed from 73 in 
1935 to 735 in 1958, with a general leveling 
off since 1951. Fluctuations are apparent 
even in this level plateau of swan numbers, 
but since the birds have such definite terri- 
torial requirements, it is most likely that 
they are due to flaws'in the counting meth- 
od, rather than changes in hird numbers. 
This does not imply that the census of 
trumpeter swans is haphazard or that the 
methods used are not good. On the con- 
trary, swan counts are checked repeatedly. 
The enumeration of any wild creature has in- 
herent inaccuracies simply because the count’ 
is made of wild creatures free to hide, move, 
or appear as they choose. Such counts are 
among the most valuable wildlife manage- 
ment tools used to indicate the relative 
changes in wildlife numbers. The results of 
such a census .must be considered as an 
index number, not as the exact population 
of the species counted. 

Over a long period, it became evident that 
the refuge was producing about all the 
trumpeters that would live there, although 
some spread continues through Island Park 
as more vacant breeding areas are taken up. 
It was decided in 1938 to undertake the 
transplanting program that culminated last 
year in cygnet rearing in Oregon and Nevada. 
Over 200 birds have been transplanted, but 
last year was the first successful breeding. 
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The way has been pointed, and several other 
areas are being considered as new homes for 
trumpeters. Transplanted swans are no 
longer pinioned, but the primary feathers are 
clipped on one wing to hold them flightless 
at their new home for a year. After that 
they are free to move. Low water at Malheur 
refuge in Oregon has caused trumpeters to 
seek new habitat in the vicinity. 

When the lakes freeze in the fall, trumpet- 
ers move to their ice-free winter areas. Some 
of these are on the refuge and some on the 
Snake River. A number of swans leave the 
refuge to winter on the-Snake. Food pre- 
sents a problem and, as the winter progresses, 
some artificial feeding of grain is done on 
Red Rock refuge. Measurements made show 
that 188 wintering swans consume 23 bushels 
of grainaday. Birds wintering on the Snake 


and meadow vegetation. Here they meet a 
new danger, hunters. 

Hunting kill along the Snake River is the 
only measurable loss of trumpeters. It is a 
good goose hunting area, and suitable areas 


Fog banks hang over the river much 
time and any large bird seen through 
fog is usually fired upen. Trumpeters as 
as geese fly up and down the river, and 
so some swans are killed every fall. This kill 
year. Others are killed 
unters have no excuse; 
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The Pish and Wild- 
recently assigned a game manage- 
ment agent to law enforcement in the area 
during the hunting season. His primary re- 
sponsibility is to prevent shooting of trum- 
peter swans. Nesting studies show that less 
than 16 percent of potential trumpeter cyg- 
nets are alive at 10 weeks, and only 10 percent 
of the potential survive to flight age. Every 
effort must be made to eliminate hunter kill, 
for each bird killed is potentially a trans- 
planter and is vitally needed for that purpose. 
Mr. Frank Belrose fluoroscoped 103 trum- 
peters on Red Rock Refuge in 1956. These 
comprised 65 percent of the refuge non- 
breeding flock. Although most were young 
birds, 15 already carried shotgun pellets in 
their bodies. Man is still the trumpeter’s 
worst enemy, as well as his best friend. In- 
cidentally, weights on these younger birds 
average 20.98 pounds for males and 17.86 
pounds for females. 

As trumpeters are transplanted to other 
areas, the danger of hunter kills will in- 
crease. Snow geese are abundant elsewhere, 
and a closed season on white birds is not 
practical. Many whistling swans are shot 
by ignorant hunters each year, and a trum- 
peter straying from a Federal refuge will 
be at least as vulnerable as a whistler: Edu- 
cation and good enforcement can reduce but 
never eliminate the hunting toll on trum- 
peters. There is some movement of trumpet- 
ers from British Columbia to Red Rock. 
Two trumpeters, wearing bands from Brit- 
ish Columbia, were wounded by hunters in 
Nebraska last year. Some, at least, still 
migrate, and as trumpeter populations in- 
crease, more can be expected to adopt the 
old specie habits. This will increase the 
hunter toll. It is one facet of trumpeter 
ee that we must expect and pian 

or. 

The American people have every right to 
be proud of the restoration job they are 
doing on the trumpeter. Purchase and de- 
velopment of Red Rock Lakes National Wild- 


life Refuge, transplanting operations, and 
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enforcement of protective laws, have in- 
creased trumpeter numbers almost tenfold 
in 23 These are simple techniques, 
but the swans have responded, mainly be- 
cause of their limited annual range. 

The future of the trumpeter is as secure 
as any small population can be. Much has 
been done in the past, and as management 
and factfinding continues, swans will slowly 
increase and spread. The sound of a trum- 
peter’s voice can carry 2 miles. It is a 
sound that could have vanished from our 
country. For the trumpeter it is still a swan 
song, not the legendary death song, but the 
bold trumpet of a species that will be with 
us into the foreseeable future, the magnifi- 
cent trumpets in the West. 





I Speak for Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Lau- 
rence A. Denny, Jr., was the California 
winner in the 1959-60 broadcast script- 
writing contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters for 
students in the 10th through 12th grades 
in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. Laurence lives in the Ninth 
California District at Redwood City. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include his winning script: 
I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 


I speak for democracy as an American and 
a student and citizen at that time in life 
when my heritage becomes something real, 
a living reality that is woven into every 
movement and expression of my daily life. 
At first, my understanding of democracy is 
slow and confused. But with the dawning 
of reason, I realize the position of democ- 
racy in my life, and this truth is mine to 
hold and love. Breathless and fresh as the 
dawning sun, this truth captures my under- 
standing and it then becomes a part of every 
fiber of my being. 

You may ask, What is this mysterious force 
which seizes the mind and soul of Ameri- 
cans? It is those principles of freedom, of 
speech, of religion, of personal expression and 
fulfillment which so many men have died 
for—men not only from America, but from 
all over the world. I experience the very 
same freedoms as a matter of course in my 
everyday life. I, even as a student, have the 
right to stand up and express myself; and, 
believe me, I have, as many students, had the 
chance and did speak up. I know that we 
have freedom of the press and the many 
other freedoms you undoubtedly hear about. 
These are the goals which all human hearts 
and minds strive for, and gladly die for, so 
great are these among men and before God. 

This inheritance of mine is not merely 
an abstract something contained in nicely 
worded sentences, but it is as real and part 
of life as the school which I freely attend to 
learn and to grow in knowledge of this world 
of ours; as real as the faith, the religion, 
which is mine and which is incorporated into 
my everyday life as an expression of love and 
adoration to God; as real as the government 
Officials who are freely voted into office; as 
real as my own vision into the future as to 
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what I shall freely choose to be and there 
set all my energies before God and men. 
Truly the nobleness of the human soul can 
only come in a society such as I am so thank- 
ful to God to be a part, a free society. 

For truly each man is a part, as I, of this 
country of ours. Each man, as an indi- 
vidual, has the right to stand up and speak; 
each man is a voter, freely choosing who will 
run his Government and how it will be run. 
And yet we, because of our common ideals, 
are as one in our communities and our fam- 
ilies, working and thinking toward a com- 
mon goal of peace, prosperity, and happiness 
everywhere in this world. 





The Growth of Arizona 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Newsweek magazine in its issue of Jan- 
uary-4, 1960, contains an article entitled, 
“Phoenix Rises and Soars: ‘Miracle’ in 
Arizona.” I desire to call this article to 
the attention of the Senate, and also to 
supply a few interesting statistics about 
my State. 

Arizona leads the Nation in the rate 
of employment growth. It has grown 
81.2 percent in this category in the past 
10 years. 

We rank first in the growth of manu- 
facturing employment, Showing an in- 
crease in that category of 154.5 percent 
in the past 10 years. 

Arizona has produced 36.5 percent of 
the nonferrous mineral production in the 
United States. 

We have, however,.dropped to second 
place in the rate of growth of agricul- 
tural income, increasing by only 90.2 per- 
cent in the past 10 years. 

We also dropped to second place in 
the rate of income growth, bowing to 
Florida, whose rate of increase was 173 
percent, while Arizona’s percentage of 
gain was 157 percent in the past 10 years. 

“Arizona ranked second in bank deposit 
growth, showing an increase of 148 per- 
cent in the past 10 years. 

At the same time we have been enjoy- 
ing these ranks at the top, we have 
slipped to third place in population 
growth. Arizona grew only 65.2 percent 
in that same period. But I remind Sen- 
ators that in 1950 Arizona had a popu- 
lation of 749,000, where it expects, in the 
1960 census, to show a population of 
1,300,000. ‘That is a growth, by the way, 
from only 200,000 in 1910. 

Mr. President, so that more people 
may have the opportunity to read the 
very interesting and informative article 
published in Newsweek magazine of Jan- 
uary 6, 1960, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Eecorp, 
as follows: 
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PHOENIX RISES AND SOARS: MIRACLE IN 
ARIZONA 


(Four hundred and twenty years ago, Fran- 
cisco Vasquez de Coronado and his ar- 
mored conquistadors clanked all over the 
spectacular scenery of Arizona seeking the 
mythical, gold-paved Seven Cities of 
Cibola. The Spaniards never found treas- 
ure, but latter-day prospectors did. The 
new gold seekers, using computers and 
checkbooks instead of picks, are making 
strikes more fabulous than Coronado’s 
pipedreams. Associate Editor John A. Con- 
way and John P. Nugent of Newsweek’s Los 
Angeles bureau focus the spotlight on 
business on ever-growing Arizona and its 
fabulous  pace-setting capital city, 
Phoenix.) 


North of Flagstaff this week, workmen were 
back at work on the $421 million Glen Can- 
yon Dam, which eventually will add 900,000 
kilowatts of new electricity to the State’s 
power grid. To the south, New York real 
estate man William Zeckendorf (whose 
grandfather was an Arizona trader) had 
bought the abandoned copper-mining town 
of Clarkdale and was talking of putting up a 
$15 million mill to recover iron and other 
metals from a 30-million-ton slag pile. Be- 
low Tucson, Bing Crosby and a well-heeled 
group of Hollywood celebrities were staking 
out miles of silk-stocking ranches. Navajos 


in the State’s northeast corner were getting~ 


rich on the Four Corners oil strikes. The 
quest for more oil and gas had brought in 
companies like Shell and Humble—along 
with Zsa Zsa Gabor who leased 30,000 acres 
in Mojave County for exploration. Around 
Fort Huachuca, southeast of Tucson, where 
horse soldiers once rode out after Geronimo, 
the Pentagon has set up an electronics prov- 
ing ground and four companies are bidding 
furiously for contracts that may eventually 
run to $150 million. 

It is all part of a miracle in the desert 
which has made electronics plants next- 
door neighbors to starkly beautiful mesas. 
In the past 10 years, Arizona’s income has 
zoomed from $889 million to $2.2 billion—a 
146 percent growth versus 83 percent for the 
United States asa whole. Agriculture, min- 
ing, and tourism helped spark the boom, but 
the State is proudest of its industrial growth. 
Arizona turned out about $500 million worth 
of manufactured goods in 1959 versus only 
$86 million in 1946. 

Heart and hub of the activity is Phoenix, 
the sprawling city which is the capital of 
Arizona’s business as well as its politics. 
Right now, Conrad Hilton has scouts look- 
ing for a spot in Phoenix to plant a new 
100-room hotel. On Central Avenue, the 
capital’s main street, a $50 million uptown 
center is changing the skyline with a 20- 
story, $6 million office building that will be 
the tallest between Los Angeles and Dallas. 
General Electric’s new Phoenix plant has just 
made the company’s largest shipment of 
computers—$4 million worth—to California, 
something that must have given the west 
coast electronic giants a point to ponder. 


POPULATION BURST 


The postwar migration that has pushed 
Arizona’s population from 714,000 in 1949 to 
1.3 million has centered on Phoenix and 
the mountain-rimmed Salt River Valley 
around the city. During the same years, 
Arizona’s capital has bulged from 103,000 to 
357,000, with another 70,000 in Greater 
Phoenix, 200,000 more in surrounding 
Maricopa County. 

Until World War II, for instance, Scotts- 
dale, 11 miles from downtown Phoenix, con- 
sisted of a gas station, a Chinese grocery 
store, and a pool hall. Today, it is Arizona’s 
fifth largest city (population: an estimated 
15,000) and the center of a rich colony where 
the bars are semiauthentic Old West and 
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the drinks are martinis, extra dry. With the 
surging demand for factory and homesites, 
farmers are getting $20,000 an acre for land 
that once went for $20, and pastel-painted 
ranch houses are crowding out the alfalfa 
and the lettuce. 


COOL WATER 


Paradoxically, the population boom has 
helped solve the State’s water problem. An 
acre of homes uses only one-third of the 
water that an acre of irrigated farmland 
needs, and during the past 6 years, Ari- 
zona’s total watered land has shrunk from 
1.3 million acres to an even 1 million acres. 
Farmers, who sell their cultivated land to 
builders, however, often use their fattened 
bank accounts to start new deep-well irriga- 
tion in places like the Harquahala Valley, 
west of Phoenix. That helped raise crop 
income (to $271 million a year today versus 
$265 million 3 years ago), with cotton still 
king at $145 million. (Copper mining is 
still important, but its value declined from 
$485 million in 1956 to $315 million last 
year.) 

War and the strategic dispersal of industry 
helped bring business into the desert. “The 
detonator of growth for Arizona” says Sen- 
ator Barry GoLpwatTer, scion of a Phoenix 
department-store family, “was World War 
II.” But the thing that brought the valley 
explosive peacetime growth for Phoenix— 
and all Arizona—is a simple priceless asset: 
fabulous weather. During the past 30 years, 
for instance, the city airport has been 
closed in‘ by bad weather for only 44%4 hours. 
Year round, the humidity stays in the bliss- 
ful thirties, and in answer to the blistering 
desert summers, the Phoenicians have air- 
conditioned everything but the streets. (At 
most, only 20 homes in the city are without 
it.) 

A PLACE TO VISIT 


The weather, of course, is made to order 
for tourists. This year, 3.5 million visitors 
will pass through Arizona, leave behind $275 
million. Some will rough it in tents around 
the fantastically colored gorges of Grand 
Canyon, but 2 million will come to Phoenix’s 
valley to pay anywhere from $8 for a motel 
bed to $65 for a night at the Camelback Inn. 

To house the tourist influx, the Salt River 
Valley, which already boasts half the State’s 
100,000 hotel, motel, and dude-ranch rooms, 
is building still more accommodations. At 
Apache Junction, 30 miles from Phoenix and 
hard by the Superstition Mountains, ground 
was broken last week for a $2 million hotel, 
complete with landing strip. 

Every State has its tourists, of course, but 
Arizona enjoys a plethora of a special kind—. 
the upper-bracket businessmen. They’ve 
helped transform Arizona from a cow-cop- 
per-and-cotton economy. “The millionaires 
liked it and went native,” explains Herbert 
A. Leggett, vice president of Phoenix’s Val- 
ley National Bank, whose 60 branches blanket 
the State. Philip EK. Wrigley, for instance, 
vacations in an enormous hilltop hacienda 
in Phoenix—and next door is the Arizona 
Biltmore Hotel, which he also owns. George 
Borg, of Borg-Warner, checked into Phoenix’s 
Jokake Inn for 4 days in 1944 and stayed 4 
months. He never bought the research plant 
he came for, but ended up building the Casa 
Blanca resort. 

A PLACE TO STAY 

The millionaires brought more than re- 
sorts. Motorola, for instance, moved into 
Phoenix because its late chairman, Paul 


,Galvin, liked the place. Today, the Chicago- 


based company’s three plants in the Phoenix- 
Scottsdale area employ 3,000 with a total pay- 
roll of $18 million a year. 

Although Arizona’s climate attracts 5,000 
new residents each month, they wouldn’t 
stay long without jobs. But the jobs are 
there, 2,000 new ones a month. Phoenix, for 
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instance, has added 270 new industries in the 
past 10 years, 50 in the last 12 months. 

Once they arrive, the newcomers burgeon 
like the crops they displace. AiResearch had 
170 workers in its 70,000-square-foot Phoenix 
aircraft component plant in 1950; now it has 
650,000 square feet of plant and a payroll of 
8,700, biggest in the city. GE picked Phoenix 
for a computer plant after more 
than 180 cities (because “it was the best 
possible location in the U:S.,” says Chairman 
Ralph Cordiner), and it was ready to tear 
down a wall for expansion by the time the 
new factory opened last February. 

COWBOYS AND DOCTORS OF PHILOSOPHY 


Phoenix prides itself on catches like GE, 
Reynolds Metals, Kaiser, and Sperry Rand, 
but other cities have been beating the bushes, 


too. In Tucson, where more than one resi- . 


dent dismisses Phoenix as a “cowtown that 
thinks it’s a city,” Howard Hughes’ missile 
plant is the biggest employer in the State 
(5,000 workers). And with the 10,000-stu- 
dent University of Arizona to expleit, Tucson 
has made a strong bid for more electronics 
Plants. (Its current roster includes West- 
inghouse Air Brake’s Melpar, Inc., Collins 
Radio, Babb Co., and RCA.) A year ago, 
Tucson set up a research foundation (backed 
by $100,000 in contributions) and serenaded 
12,000 electronics firms with come-hither 
letters. The lures seem to be ° 
Half of RCA’s 90 Tucson employees are taking 
courses at the university, says Manager 
Allen M. Creighton. (Phoenix is fighting 
back, Its Arizona State University, once a 
normal school, will soon award doctors of 
philosophy in engineering.) 

While Tucson hopes to share in the high- 
salaried harvest in electronics, it also makes 
no bones about its abundance of labor. 
It is beating the drums for more clothing 
firms to join the 14 already there making 
everything from sun togs for the station- 
wagon set to sacks for squaws. “We have 
10,000 workers right now available for jobs,” 
says Mayor Don Hummel. Other cities will 
gladly welcome industries even with scenic 
flaws. Flagstaff, surrounded by stands of 
ponderosa pine, dreams of paper plants. And 
last week, Southwest Forest Industries, 
which already has a lumber mill in Flagstaff, 
announced plans for a $40 million papermill 
in Snowflake, 140 miles away near the Mesa 
Redondo. 


To man all this, Arizonians keep on hoping 
the tenderfeet will keep flocking in to stock 
what Gov. Paul Fannin calls his State’s ad- 
vantageous labor pool. One of the advan- 
tages appears to be the scarcity of unions— 
Arizona also has a so-called right-to-work 
law—and the current crop of newcomers 
should do little to change things. Half the 
new citizens are professionals and skilled 
workers, who don’t take to unions as readily 
as others “The cards aren’t all stacked on 
labor's side here,” says Phoenix’s Mayor Jack 
Williams. But, he adds, “we hope that man- 
agement doesn’t ride a good horse to death.” - 

Whether they carry union cards or not, 
the newcomers will continue to jam into 
Arizona, Valley National Bank Vice Presi- 
dent Leggett figures that 10 million cars pass 
through the State every year (and along 
Phoenix’s Central Avenue, which averages 
32,000 cars a day, the gag runs that “all 10 
million meet here”). Many of them will 
park in the State for good. The State, in 
fact, is a land of strangers. Governor Fannin 





1The State, of course, does have its labor 
troubles. The rambunctious Mine, Mill, and 
Smelters Union, for instance, keeps the cop- 
per mines in continuous uproar. Kennecott 
called back its workers last week, but other 
mines, at Bisbee and Ajo still were strike- 
bound, 
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eaee ts Dapedy bee. Leggett was a 


. says, 
one of the five or six biggest cities in the 
United States. There is no stopping this 
itate.” 





Farm Problems and Farm Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
revise and extend my remarks I wish 
insert in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
letter written by George Landsgaard 
which appeared in the Des Moines 


This letter points out something that 
is known among farmers, but is not gen- 
erally known in the city areas. The 
Farm Bureau does not represent all of 
farm opinion. Furthermore, its views, 
on most questions, are very similar to 
those of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, a group hardly known for 
its public interest attitude or its interest 
in the economic security of the average 
worker or the small farmer. 

To the Eprror: 

The depression of the 1930’s was felt in 
almost every home in the Nation. In the 
cities, factories were closed and breadlines 
were formed; in the country, farmers every- 
where lost their farms and homes. Produc- 
tion was high and farmers tried to raise more 
trying to keep their farms. Supply and de- 
mand was in force. Early in the 1930’s farm 
programs were put in force and surpluses 
soon disappeared and farm prices were boost- 
ed. Agriculture was in fair condition for 
many years. 

Several years ago when Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson took office he asked for a new 
farm program. It seems the high command 
of the Farm Bureau Federation also approved 
of this program and began-working for it in 
Congress with a powerful lobby. 

The program seemed to be mostly to lower 
support prices. The surplus was not big at 
that time. With some strengthening of that 
program agriculture could have been in good 
condition today. Acreage compliance was 
good and kept surpluses down and there was 
freedom to produce. 

AN INCREASE IN SURPLUSES 

As the support prices became lower and 
lower, acreage compliance decreased less and 
less every year and surpluses increased. 
Farmers were forced to increase yield and 
acreage to make up for the low prices. Sur- 
pluses grew to the highest in history. 

It seems that the main points of the Farm 
Bureau Benson program were adopted with 
disastrous results. 

For years the program was given a terrific 
propaganda campaign and was labeled as the 
only sound program with freedom to produce. 
There always was freedom to produce, and no 
one has proposed a program that wasn’t. 
Then why this propaganda? 

MANY FARMERS LOSING HOMES 

The Farm Bureau has been saying that the 
smaller or family sized farm must go, and it 
seems they are doing a good job of it, because 
all over the country can be seen farm home- 
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steads which were once a credit to the coun- 
try and built-up towns and cities now are 
abandoned and left to decay and rot. 

Average farmers everywhere are in desper- 
ate condition. Many are losing their homes 
and farms, and in some areas, less produc- 
tive, are leaving the farm in large numbers 
because of mismanagement in agriculture. 
This is a most inhuman thing to do and 
seems almost impossible to be in a highly 
civilized Christian country. This is a sinful 
act and is in itself a crime. It seems some 
are ruling with an iron hand and getting by 
with it. 


STUMBLING BLOCKS FOR CONGRESS 


Congress knows it is its duty to see to it 
that agriculture functions properly and has 
been willing to see to it that it does, but 
it seems that the Farm Bureau and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture have come up with 
stumbling blocks. Congress has been con- 
fused and divided. If Congress had been 
permitted to act without interference, agri- 
culture would have been in good condition 
today. 

Congress and farmers were willing to make 
cheaper food available to lower income fami- 
lies and pensioners through the food-stamp 
plan. Heaven knows this would have been 
the human thing to do—share our surplus— 
but this was opposed. 

The Farm Bureau and the Secretary of 
Agriculture pretend to be friends of agricul- 
ture, but it would seem they are not, as they 
are backed by selfish interests and would 
rule with ruthless hands. They have proved 
by their deeds they are not for the farmer 
and can never be relied on. 

GrorGE E. LANDSGAARD. 

Sr. Oxar, Iowa. 





George Catlett Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
~ Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a beauti- 
ful and touching tribute to an adopted 
son of Virginia, a man I was privileged 
to know and admire for many years, the 
late Gen. George Catlett Marshall, by my 
good friend, Hon. Wilbur C. Hall, before 
the Leesburg Rotary Club,-Leesburg, Va., 
on the evening of December 10, 1959. 
Wilbur C. Hall is an outstanding lawyer 
practicing in the courts of northern Vir- 
ginia, who had a distinguished record of 
service in the General Assembly of 
Virginia. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GEORGE CATLETT MARSHALL: A TRIBUTE 

A Prince once said af a warrior dead, 

“Taller he seems in death.” 

— Ancient folk song. 

Virginia autumns have a special magic 
and beauty. Once-green leaves turn garish 
gold and vermillion. Only the stubborn 
evergreens hold their green against the sea- 
blue sky. The earth sags with color and 
goodness. 

Overhead the south-bound birds screech, 
and in the woods water gurgles as it leaps 
over a limestone ledge. Still, autumn has a 
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sad note. Summer is over, and winter is not 
far off. Soon the trees of Leesburg will be 
“bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet 
birds sang.” 

This fall brought with it a.special note of 
sadness. As our October leaves fell, a great 
American warrior, the master of Dodona 
Manor, fell too. George Catlett Marshall is 
our “warrior dead,” and as in the ancient 
song, “Taller he seems in death.” 

What can I say to you tonight that has 
not already been said about George Catlett 
Marshall? On only a few occasions in re- 
cent years have so many great men and 
nations paid such high tribute to one man, 
The grief and sense of loss felt in our own 
little town made itself felt in Washington, 
London, Paris, Tokyo, Hong Kong—yes, even 
in Moscow. Heads of state vied with each 
other to strike the deepest note of appre- 
ciation. That tough, tart soldier, Field 
Marshal Montgomery, said: “He was the one 
man, more than anybody else, who organized 
the manpower of the United States for war.” 
In France, De Gaulle called him, “a brilliant 
soldier, known to the four corners of the 
earth.” Our own President Eisenhower, 
whose fame was so dependent on General 
Marshall’s trust in him said: 

“For his unswerving devotion to the safe- 
guarding of the security and freedom of our 
Nation, for his wise counsel and action and 
driving determination in times of grave 
danger, we are lastingly in his debt.” 

Former President Truman's comment was 
shorter but no less memorable: 

As @ military man he was the best since 
the days of Robert E. Lee. 

Because nothing I can say tonight could 
match either in eloquence or importance 
such tributes as these, I shall content my- 
self merely with sketching the main out- 
lines and achievements of that life, as one 
might try to do if he had to boil all of it 
down to a few pages in a history book. I 
do so without making any claims to skill as 
@ professional historian, and with the full 
knowledge that even what the best historians 
say today will be revised in the light of time. 
And I do so because I have found in my read- 
ing and inquiring a few facts and stories 
about General Marshall’s life which might 
illuminate his character for you, as they did 
for me. 

On a much earlier fall day—in September 
1897, to be precise—the president of the 
Percy Mining Co. in Fayette County, Pa., 
wrote a short note to Gen. Scott Shipp, 
the superintendent of the Virginia Military 
Institutes in Lexington, Va. It began: 

“I send you my youngest, and last. He 
is bright, full of life, and I believe will get 
along very well.” 

The name of this youngest and last son 
was George Catlett Marshall. His father 
was right. He would get along very well, in- 
deed. 

The 17-year-old lad who went South to 
Lexington for his education was full of life, 
and, like all boys, sometimes full of mis- 
chief. Once, when his family was entertain- 
ing out-of-town guests, he was sent out of 
the house so that peace and quiet could pre- 
vail. Soon after he was out, however, young 
George became interested in a swarm of bees. 
Before long, due to boyish provocation, the 
bees in turn became interested in him. 
Across the street and back into the house 
ran the future general, in full retreat. A 
sudden flank movement fooled the closest 
bee. But the insect continued its course 
until it found a suitable target for sting- 
ing—who turned out to be the guest of 
honor. 

That he excelled in the drill and discipline 
of V.M.I. is confirmed by noting that he was 
selected first corporal, first sergeant, and first 
captain during his years there. He was not, 
however, among the most brilliant students. 
In fact, his early grades were often low. But 
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they improved steadily during his cadet 
years, and he finished in the upper half of 
the class of 1901. 

Of course, there is not time to examine his 


subsequent military career in detail. From 
1901 to 1917 he advanced from a newly com- 
missioned lieutenant to a 37 year old lieuten- 
ant colonel in the list Division. While he 
was still a lieutenant, General Franklin Bell 
called him “the greatest military genius in 
America since Stonewall Jackson.” World 


War I gave ample demonstration that Gen-. 


eral Bell has spoken shrewdly; World War II 
proved that he had spoken better than he 
could have known. 

One trait which George Marshall exhibited 
from the first was a remarkable memory. 
While serving in the Philippines (1913-15) 
he amazed his fellow officers by dictating a 
plan of operation for a maneuver without 
referring to notes. Years later when a man 
wrote Marshall and said, “I was with a sig- 
nal battalion and I came once to see you 
with another officer in August or September, 
1918”, Marshall replied: “You came with 
Major so and so. It was while I was writing 
on the plans for the St. Mihiel operation, on 
August 17, 1918.” 

Some idea of how well Colonel Marshall 
performed in World War I can be had by 
pondering General Pershing’s contention 
that Marshall was “the finest officer pro- 
duced by the conflict.” 

Serving as chief of operations at lst Army, 
and GHQ, Colonel Marshall prepared and 
supervised plans to bring 220,000 French and 
Italian troops out of the Meuse-Argonne 
line and to move up, in 2 weeks, 600,000 
Americans with all equipment and supplies. 
Said the London Post: “It was a fine piece 
of staff work and no staff could have done 
it better.” 

The postwar years saw Colonel Marshall 
touring European troop areas as- General 
Pershing’s aide, and visiting with his chief 
many parts of the United States. Between 
1927 and 1938 he was stationed at. various 
American bases, and had a 3-year tour in 
China. In 1938, as ominous war clouds 
gathered over the world, he was called to 
Washington as head of the War Department’s 
war plans division. 

After that, the finger of history pointed to 
Gen. George Marshall, and he stepped for- 
ward to act out his memorable role. In April 
1939, President Roosevelt promoted him over 
the heads of 34 seniors, and on September 1, 
1939—the very day Hitler invaded Poland 
and made World War II inevitable—Marshall 
became Chief of Staff. 

Now his story merges with that magnifi- 
cent effort to arm, train, and advance which 
makes the 1940’s one of the pivotal decades 
in history, and World War II one of the tre- 
mendous conflicts of all times. No one 
within range of my voice is ignorant of that 
titanic strugle: and of the fact that George 
Catlett Marshall was one of the key figures 
in it. In 1939, when he took over, our army 
numbered 200,000. When Hitler surrendered, 
we had 8,300,000 men under arms—more than 
4 million serving overseas. It was General 
Marshall who planned and coordinated this 
enormous effort, and made that army of 
armies possible. 

But like George Washington (whom he 
inevitably reminds us of),/George Marshall 
was first not only in war, but in peace. If he 
destroyed nazism as a soldier, he rebuilt 
democracy as a statesman. It was as Secre- 
tary of State (from 1947 to 1949) that George 
Marshall came to symbolize our new leader- 
ship in world politics. 

When the old soldier turned to his new 
Office, at 67, the picture was hardly brighter 
than it had been when he became Chief of 
Staff the day the war opened in 1939. Free 
Europe was in the grip of a dreadful winter; 
both her physical and her moral strength 
were sapped. Thriving on human misery, 
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communism was bursting the bounds of the 
Iron Curtain, spilling over into Greece, Italy, 
Germany, and France. From his firsthand 
knowledge of the situation, gained from a 
March trip to a Moscow conference, Secre- 
tary Marshall knew that drastic steps were 
necessary. In June 1947, he delivered a 
speech at Harvard University which was one 
of the high points of our time. He an- 
nounced the Marshall plan to the world, 

“Our policy is not directed against any 
country or doctrine,” he said, “but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos. We 
of the United States are deeply conscious 
of our responsibilities toward the world.” 
Four years later, $22.5 billion had been dis- 
tributed among 23 nations. The free world 
was back on its feet. 

“The really important thing that Marshall 
did,” Lord Attlee has said, “and the Marshall 
plan was only part of it, was to play an in- 
tegral part in the process by which after 
the war the Americans were prevented from 
reverting to the isolationist attitude of mind 
which even the great Wilson could not sever 
in 1919.” “Without this aid,” Churchill has 
added, “Europe might well have foundered 
into ruin and misery in which the seeds of 
communism would have grown at a deadly 
pace.” 

George Marshall reached his 70th year as 
the century reached the halfway mark. 
Surely now he could enjoy some of the peace 
and quiet which he deserved as much as any 
man alive. Butno. Shortly after war broke 
out in Korea, President Truman turned to 
the one man whom he thought could 
shoulder fully the responsibilities of the new 
post of Secretary of Defense—George Mar- 
shall. Reluctantly he accepted, and in 1950 
and 1951 gave new courage and direction to 
our military program and defensive efforts. 
If the free world were pleased, it was cer- 
tainly not surprised when Marshall was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Peace in 1953. 

So far I have touched on a few outstand- 
ing aspects of a life devoted to doing much 
for others; but before I conclude, I want to 
mention something very fine, and impor- 
tant, that was done for George Marshall in 
the last years of his life. I refer to the 
Marshall Research Foundation, a nonprofit 
foundation established to collect and pre- 
serve the papers and documented record of 
the career of the soldier-statesman. 

Chartered in 1953, the foundation plans to 
eonstruct a library and museum to house 
General Marshall’s mementoes of a half cen- 
tury of service to the Nation. The State of 
Virginia has dedicated the land for this 
project, which will be located on the campus 
of General Marshall's akma mater, V.M.I. 

In 1955 President Eisenhower announced 
that arrangements had been made by the 
Department of State, the Defense Depart- 
ment, and the national archives to cooper- 
ate fully with the whole program. In 1956, 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., presented the 
Foundation with $150,000 “to be used exclu- 
sively in making a permanent record of Gen- 
eral Marshall’s papers, which the general has 
agreed to turn over the Foundation for that 
purpose, and in the compilation, writing, 
and publishing of a history of the general's 
life.” Already an able staff is at work on the 
project, under the direction of Dr. For- 
rest C. Pogue. Thus the relationship be- 
tween two of the Old Dominion’s most de- 
lightful towns, Leesburg and Lexington, is 
strengthened and enriched. 

The master of Dodona Manor has not been 
tmany months in his grave in Arlington Ceme- 
tery, but already his stature and reputation 
have begun to grow. “Taller he seems in 
death.” And how right that he should be 
buried at Arlington, once the home of the 
Lee family. It was that noblest flower of Vir- 
ginia aristocracy, Robert E. Lee, who once 
said that duty was the noblest word in the 
English language. What career in our gen- 
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eration demonstrates this so clearly as that 
of our late neighbor, George who 
now rests in the quiet lawn of Arlington? 

Who knows when his feeling of greatest 
satisfaction might have come? When, as a 
young Officer, he helped bring order out of 
the chaos of trench warfare in World War I? 
When, as assistant commandant of Ft. Ben- 
ning (from 1927 to 1932) he helped shape a 
new doctrine of the infantry, and train such 
officers as Joe Stilwell, Omar Bradley, and 
Courtney Hodges? When as a marked man 
he took over an angry but pathetically 
trained democracy in 1939, and started to 
build our greatest Army? Or was it on V-E 
Day, when that Army could survey the Eu- 
rope it had liberated? 

We do not know. General Marshall chose 
not to write his memoirs. When offered 
large sums to do so, he invariably replied that 
he was admitted to the councils of-the Presi- 
dent, Prime Minister, and military staffs as 
a confidential conferee, not as a reporter for 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

Whatever his thoyghts, his doubts, and 
his triumphs, he already belongs to history. 
Subsequent investigation will change minor 
details of his story, but his high position is 
secure. Of all the men who have vouched 
for this, none has done so more eloquently 
than Secretary of War Stimson. Here are 
his words, spoken on the. very V-E Day we 
have just alluded to. 

I shall use them. as my final words, for I 
know of no better ones with which to leave 
you tonight: 

“I want to acknowledge my great personal 
debt to you, General Marshall, in common 
with the whole country. No one who is 
thinking of himself can rise to true heights. 
You have never thought of yourself. Seldom 
can @ man put aside such a thing as being 
the commanding general of the greatest 
Army in our history. The decision was.made 
by you for purely unselfish reasons. But you 
have made your position as Chief of Staff a 
greater one. I have never seen a task of 
such magnitude performed by man. 

“I have seen a great many soldiers in my 
lifetime and you, sir, are the finest soidier I 
have ever known.” 





Ninety-third Birthday of Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, this 
month marks the 93d anniversary of the 
birth Dr. Francis E. Townsend, famed 
as the founder and president of the or- 
ganization which bears his name. It 
has been my privilege to have known the 
doctor for most of the years since the 
early 1930’s, when he launched his 
movement to bring security and decency 
to the retired and disabled citizens of 
our country. In fact, the headquarters 
of the Townsend organization is located 
a few short blocks from the Chamber in 
which we sit today. 

Dr. Townsend, I believe, merits far 
more recognition than has been ac- 
corded him. He was, in truth, the vital 
force which persuaded the Congress to 
enact a social security program in the 
first place. Through the years, when 
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ty 
at an arbitrary age. And I believe, too, 
that we are inexorably moving toward 


And so I salute Dr. Townsend on this, 
the occasion of his 93d birthday. Here 
is a fortunate man indeed—one who has 
been given the years necessary to see his 
dream on the very verge of fulfillment. 





Disclaimer Afhdavit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, much debate was devoted last 
year to the question of the loyalty oath 
required under the terms of the National 
Defense Education Act. One of the 
clearest and most concise analyses of the 
case against the disclaimer affidavit I 
have seen was written by Robert F. 
Goheen, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this fine statement be printed 
in full in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT oF 1958 

Princeton University strongly approves 
the general intent of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. We have, however, 
marked objections to two aspects of the act 
as it stands. These we stated more than 
11 months ago when we decided not to apply 
for fellowship or loans funds under the act 
in its present form. 

One objection is to the degree of Govern- 
ment interference in details of institutional 
administration latent or explicit in various 
parts of the act. The other is to the dis- 
claimer affidavit required by the law of all 
student applicants for loans or fellowships. 

A college or university, whether supported 
by public or private funds, must cling 
tenaciously to the proposition that its 
trustees, officers, and faculty are responsible 
people capable of executing the authority 
historically entrusted to them. The im- 
position of arbitrary straitjackets in the use 
of donations or grants is not acceptable. 
There are many cases on record in which 
institutions of higher education have refused 
to accept gifts whose terms violated estab- 
lished principles of institutional integrity. 
The unwillingness of a number of colleges 
and universities to cede to the Federal Gov- 





ernment their administrative discretion and 
responsibility is but one act in a long line 
of actions which have preserved the freedom 
and the consequent distinction of American 
colleges and universities. 

There are two oaths required by tlie act, 
and it is important to keep them distinct. 
One is an oath of allegiance to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. While we feel 
that such an oath is downgraded when at- 
tached to minor financial transactions, we 
have no other objections to it. 

The other oath required is an affidavit 
disclaiming association with subversive 
movements, which, be it noted, are very 
loosely defined. Because it singles out stu- 
dents as suspect beyond other beneficiaries 
of Federal support—e.g., steamship and air- 
line employees, farmers, and veterans—we 
find this provision discriminatory and un- 
fair. Furthermore the implication that 
young men and women seeking education 
have, in particular, tendencies toward dis- 
loyalty seems to us unwarranted. 

It was reassuring, therefore, to have 
President Eisenhower state on December 2, 
1959, in answer to a reporter’s question 


- about possible changes in this act, “But for 


my part, I should think that the loyalty 
oath, the basic citizenship oath, is sufficient.” 
In this opinion we wholly concur. 

Stated categorically, Princeton’s objec- 
tions to the disclaimer affidavit may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The affidavit is discriminatory. The 
imposition of the disclaimer clause strongly 
infers, first, that American college students 
as @ group are particularly suspect of dis- 
loyalty as opposed to the general citizenry 
and, second, that American institutions of 
higher learning have not fulfilled their re- 
sponsibility by selecting and supporting stu- 
dents of loyalty and integrity. 

In inferring that selected young persons 
upon whom our Nation depends for its fu- 
ture leadership are peculiarly liable to be 
disloyal to their country, it singles out stu- 
dents as suspect above all other beneficiaries 
of Federal aid who are not also employees of 
the Government. 

2. It involves undue Government interfer- 
ence in an area of administration properly 
belonging to free institutions: At a time 
when increased Federal concern in and sup- 
port for higher education seems inevitable, 
it is doubly important to avoid undue Fed- 
eral control of education and to protect in 
every way possible the historic self-determin- 
ing role of American institutions of higher 
education. 2 


The distlaimer, repeated each time a fel- 
lowship or loan in any amount is awarded 
to an individual, is imposed as a compulsory 
procedure upon institutions which have long 
sustained positions of trust and responsibil- 
ity in the selection of students for scholar- 
ships. Under the terms of the act, it must 
be exacted by the institution, and in the 
loan program it covers the administration 
of funds supplied by the institution itself be- 
cause they become intermingled with funds 
provided by the Government. 


8. It is unfair, and contrary to our nation- 
al heritage: The imposition of the disclaim- 
er affidavit, which offers no Clear and definite 
criteria for determining subversion and 
which is similar to the affidavit of nonbelief 
removed by Congress from the Taft-Hartley 
Act last summer, suggests the right of gov- 
ernment to investigate individuals for their 
beliefs and not on the basis of overt actions. 
As such, in the Judgment of many persons 
experienced in law, the constitutionality of 
the disclaimer is extremely dubious. It is 
essentially, as has been emphasized by the 
American Council on Education, an affront 
to individual freedom of belief and con. 
science, the safeguarding of which has been 
one of the great accomplishments of our 
Nation. 
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4. It is negative and self-defeating: The 
inclusion of the disclaimer affidavit in this 
legislation carries the unfortunate implica- 
tion that the whole process of free inquiry 
in this country needs to be curbed. It is in 
this respect disturbingly shortsighted. There 
is no safety for a free people in apprehension 
and timorousness, especially in a time when 
the extension of educational opportunity, in- 
tellectual boldness, and the quest for new 
knowledge are essential weapons in our con- 
test with the Soviet Union and with inter- 
national communism. 

The loyalty of free men rests on intelli- 
gence and is self-won; it cannot be coerced 
or compelled. Its surest guarantee in our 
society is freedom to pursue the truth, along 
with freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press, freedom of assembly. These all re- 
quire having confidence in freedom and in 
the institutions of freedom. 

5. It is ineffective and unnecessary: The 
affidavit offers only illusory protection 
against those who would abuse our heritage 
of law and freedom, for they would not hesi- 
tate to sign. It is a most uncertain instru- 
ment and is reminiscent of the long and dis- 
tressing history of political and religious 
test oaths—tragic symbols of nagging and 
harmful distrust of individuals and institu- 
tions. 

Sufficient to the purpose sought in the act’s 
positive requirement of the traditional citi- 
zenship oath, or affirmation, which states: 
“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America and will support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic.” 

RosBERT F, GOHEEN, 





Holiday Greetings of the American 
Legion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the body of the Recorp, I in- 
clude this very fine holiday greeting 
letter from the national commander of 
the American Legion, Martin B. Mc- 
Kneally. I am sure he sent this letter 
to all Members of Congress, but I think 
it is nice for the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD all over our country 
to see the fine patriotic spirit shown in 
these holiday greetings of the American 
Legion. I believe the Congress will wish 
to join with me in sending the Legion 
every possiblé holiday wish for the com- 
ing year. 

The letter follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
December 23, 1959. 
Hon. EprrnH Nourse RoGERs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN RoGErs: In the mood 
of the holiday season may I express to you 
the best wishes of all our members. Now, 
as at all other times of the year, we are 
thankful for the manner in which the Con- 
gress has viewed the programs submitted in 
the name of the war veteran and his de- 
pendents. 

During the coming months we shall hope 
that we may be given the wisdom to match 
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the tasks assigned to us as we present to 
you those programs in the field of veterans’ 
affairs which seek to correct existing law in 
the light of changed conditions. 

Our interests in the field of veterans’ af- 
fairs go hand in hand with the desire to do 
all that. may be proper in making American- 
ism a living expression of the thoughts of 
our Founding Fathers; to assure a peace 
with security so that our Nation, under God, 
may continue to symbolize the world’s hope 
for freedom. 

For the present, let me associate myself 
with those in the American Legion who have 
been aware of, and have expressed confidence 
in, the will of the Congress to maintain and 
perfect those laws governing the field of 
veterans’ affairs. 

Sincerely yours, 


Martin B. McKNEALLY. 





Special Senate Showing of “On the 
Beach” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, it was 
my pleasure on Monday to sponsor a 
special Capitol Hill showing of the film 
“On the Beach.” I want to thank all my 
colleagues and the many other Hill peo- 
ple who were in attendance. The 
response to my invitation was so over- 
whelming that two showings were re- 
quired to accommodate all those who 
wanted to see this film. I hope that this 
did not inconvenience anyone. 

I recognize that this film is somewhat 
controversial, and I therefore appreciate 
the statement which the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Bennett] made on the Senate 
floor at about the time the first showing 
of the film started. I have written a 
letter to the Senator from Utah express- 
ing my sentiments on the subject, and 
since this letter may be of interest to 
other Members of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





US. Senate, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
January 12, 1960. 
Hon. WaL.ace F, BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DrEaR WALLACE: I have read your letter and 
statement on the Senate floor with regard to 
“On the Beach” with great interest and 
agree with many of your comments. 


Of course, any work of art is subject to 
verying interpretation, and this film is no 
exception, TO me, it conveys a simple mes- 
sage—the importance of avoiding nuclear 
war and mistakes in the handling of nuclear 
weapons. I do not regard it as a plea for 
peace at any price. I do not regard it asa 


scientific demonstration of the effects of _ 


fallout. Art forms frequently have to be 
overdrawn in order to create the. desired 
impression, and some dramatic license cer- 
tainly must be allowed those responsible for 
this film. But I believe it was important for 
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someone like yourself to call attention to its 
limitations. 

I am glad that you agree that the film was 
worthy of presentation in the Senate Audi- 
torium, and I appreciate the sincerity of 
your comments. 

With kind personal regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 
B. KEATING. 





Dedication of the Pfc. Melvin L. Brown, 
U.S. Army Reserve Center, Clearfield, 
Pa., November 1, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to participate in the dedica- 
tion of the U.S. Army Reserve Center, 
Clearfield, Pa., November 1, 1959, at 
which time I delivered the dedication 
address. 

The new U.S. Army Reserve Training 
Center has been named after Pfc. Melvin 
L. Brown of Mahaffey, Pa., who was 
awarded the Medal of Honor posthu- 
mously in 1951 for his heroism while 
serving with Company D, 8th Engineer 
Combat Battalion in Korea. 

The 20-year-old soldier, the first 
Pennsylvanian to receive the Medal of 
Honor, was the son of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward D. Brown, Mahaffey, Pa. 
He was first listed as missing in action 
and later as killed in action. He is 
buried in the Mahaffey cemetery. 

Participants in the interesting pro- 
gram included county, and borough of- 
ficials while the Clearfield Area Senior 
High School Band’ under the direction 
of Mr. Harold E. Kuhns __rendered 
musical selections. 

The dedication address follows: 
AppREss GIVEN BY JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEM-~ 

BER OF CONGRESS, 

DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE DEDICA- 

TION OF THE NEw US. ARMY RESERVE 

TRAINING CENTER AT CLEARFIELD, Pa., No- 

VEMBER 1, 1959 b 

As a veteran of both World Wars, as a 
member of the Naval Reserve, and as~a 
Member of Congress who has always sup- 
ported a strong Defense Establishment, I am 
especially grateful to be able to return again 
to Clearfield to participate in the dedication 
of this training center for those patriotic 
Americans in our Army Reserve. 

It is a particular significance that this new 
U.S. Army Reserve Center is named in mem- 
ory of the late Pfc. Melvin L. Brown of 
Mahaffey, Pa., one of Clearfield County’s 
Medal of Honor winners. 

He was killed in action September 5, 1950, 
while serving with Company D, 8th Engi- 
neer Combat Battalion. 

Private Brown’s outstanding war record 
is well known. 

His valor was recognized by various dec- 
orations and awards in addition to the 
Medal of .Honor which was awarded post- 
humously in 1951 for heroism beyond the 
call of duty. 

This U.S. Army Reserve Center is a dig- 
nified memorial serving both a practical 
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and a patriotic purpose—a purpose suited 
to the character and career of Pvt. Melvin 
L. Brown. 


It is regretted that Private Brown’s mother 
ears ago and his father in July 1958. 
to think that the surviving 
loved ones of Private Brown, who made the 
supreme sacrifice in defense of his country, 
will have ever before their eyes this sub- 
staritial evidence of the honor in which his 
name is held by his grateful country. 

On this occasion I should like to salute 
the officers and enlisted men of the Army 
Reserve units which will use the new center, 
namely: ‘ 

1. Headquarters and Headquarters Battery, 
4th Howitzer Battalion, 92d Artillery Regi- 
ment- 

2. Company D, 336th Military Police Bat- 
talion. 

3. 353d Ordnance Company (ammunition). 

In this time of continuing crisis, the vital 


e 
B 
bo 
wy 


vhroughout the land—is clearly apparent. 

The United States is confronted by a 
diabolical enemy who is relentlessly seeking 
to destroy our way of life. : 

This enemy is armed with weapons of a 
destructive power hitherto unknown to man- 
kind, including long-range ballistic missiles 
which can deliver hydrogen warheads. 

With these weapons, the enemy can strike 
in a matter of hours or even minutes. 

Soviet missiles can now be shot at the 
major centers of population and industry 
of our West European allies. 

Many of: the most vital military bases and 
installations of the free world are within 
the of Communist missiles, including 
some our oversea airbases, which are an 
important part of our deterrent force and 
retaliatory power. 

The time is soon coming—indeed, it may 
have already arrived—when Soviet missiles 
can be aimed at targets here in the United 
States. 

Never in our history has it been as im- 
portant for the United States to have power- 
ful and vigilant Armed Forces at its 
command, ; ' 

A strong program of national preparedness 
offers the best chance for deterring an all- 
out nuclear war. _ 

Strength is the only language which the 


aggression will not pay. 

To deter war, and to win a war if we 
should be forced to fight, the United States 
must have a strong retaliatory force of stra- 
tegic bombers and ballistic missiles that will 
strike fear in the hearts of those tyrants 
who would plot aggression against the free 
world. 

Not only must the striking power of this 
retaliatory bomber and missile force be very 
formidable, it must also be made as in- 
vulnerable to enemy attack as possible, 

At the same time, the United States must 
strive to develop a more effective defense 
against attack from Soviet bombers and mis- 
siles. 

If the United States is capable of de- 
flecting a significant portion of the attack- 
ing forces, the enemy will be less likely 
to launch all-out aggression against the 
free world. 

The security and survival of the United 
States will be placed in grave jeopardy if we 
fall behind in the race for military suprem- 
acy. 

If the Soviet Union should succeed in its 
attempt to gain a decisive military advan- 
tage, the United States is likely to be con- 
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fronted with the disastrous choice between 
or all-out war on terms favor- 
able to the Communist bloc 
The recent achievements of the Soviet 
Union in missile aiken oe yew 
during the past 2 years—has increased 
Ginaih aitaliee aut Geumitmening cur eth. 


fined to long-range missiles and hydrogen 
bombs. 


The ground forces in the Communist bloc 
outiumber those in the free world by 
about 2 million men. 

The Soviet Army, alone, is over 21, million 
strong, whereas there are less than 900,000 
in our Army. 

The Red Army is the only major ground 
force in the world today that has a com- 
ee ne ee on eae 
See, eee eS 


war, with nuclear or conventional 


ok 


adjacent to the Middle East, West- 

ern Europe, North Korea, Southeast Asia, 
and Formosa. 

The threat of these Communist forces rep- 


employed. 
The engagements of armed forces in Korea, 
Indochina, the. Formosa Straits, and else- 
where illustrate the dangers of limited war 
which challenge the free world.. 

The United States and its allies must have 
the armed forces which can deter and cope 


Otherwise, small conflicts may spread into 
global wars ‘tought with weapons of mutual 
destruction or the free world may be grad- 
ually nibbled to death. 

The power needed to deter and repel lim- 
ited aggression and subversion against the 
free world is vastly different from hydrogen 
bombs and long-range missiles. 

The forces required for dealing effectively 
with this kind of situation must be mobile, 
fiexible, and discriminating. 

It must be able to engage the enemy with- 
out destroying major centers of population 
and without arousing the moral antagonism 
of world opinion against the mass slaughter 
of nuclear warfare. 

It should fit the punishment to the crime. 

It must be adaptable to a variety of geo- 
graphic and military situations. 

It must not cause the conflict to spread 
into all-out war. 

A strong reserve and national guard is 
important to our national defense posture. 

In past wars—most recently in Korea—the 
Reserves have been a vital component of our 
military strength. 

In case of either all-out or limited war, 
the Reserves can put added steel into our 
Armed Forces. 

Our reservists have written a glorious ac- 
count of themselves on the pages of our Na- 
tion’s history. 

Our first reservists were the colonial mi- 
litiamen who organized to protect their 
farms and families against hostile Indians. 

The United States has always depended 
heavily on its reserves of citizen soldiers. 

Like the patriotic men who will train at 
this center, they were peace-loving men who 
preferred work at their civilian jobs and en- 
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joyed life with their families and friends, free 
from the disruptions and separations of 
active military duty. 

But in the face of danger to their country 
these men, with courage and patriotism, al- 
ways rallied to defend the American way 
of life. 

The progress which our Reserves and Na- 
tional Guard have made during recent years 
is very commendable. 

Our Reserve units have made marked im- 
provements in their organization, training, 
and general readiness. 

They are now more positively oriented 
toward their primary mission of supporting 
the active forces. 

Better training and recruitment programs 
have been inaugurated and are now un- 
derway. 

A larger percentage of Reserve personnel 
is now participating in the training program. 

Better equipment is now being made 
available. 

And maintenance and operations activities 
have been improved. 

In addition, the Reserves and National 
Guard are now carrying out certain essential 
air defense functions which were previously 
performed by the regular services. 

In recent years, the reorganization of the 
U.S. Army has been an almost continuous 
process. 

But the greatest change in the past 25 
years has been the conversion to “pentomic” 
organization. 

The “pentomic” organization is now con- 
sidered the best form of Army structure for 
adapting nuclear weapons to the battlefield 
and for deterring and fighting effectively in 
both limited and all-out wars. 

It has now been put into operation in all 
active Army divisions and nondivisional sup- 
port units. 

If Army Reserve units are to replace, rein- 
force, or relieve active Army units in war- 
time, the organization of the Active and Re- 
serve Army must be identical. 

The Army Reserves must be capable of 
performing according to the most up-to-date 
principles of strategic and tactical mobility. 

The organization, training, and deploy- 
ment of our Reserve combat and support 
units must conform to the requirements of 
modern warfare. 

As missions, weapons, and tactics change, 
the members of the Army Reserve must be 
prepared to assume new assignments and to 
become proficient in new military occupa- 
tional specialties. 

As a result of new developments, three 
important changes in our Army Reserve 
Forces are now occurring. 

First, our Army Reserve units are being 
reorganized into a “pentomic” structure, so 
that in case of mobilization they can be 
more quickly integrated into the Regular 
Army Forces. 

Second, the mission of the Army Reserve 
is more oriented in the direction of rounding 
out and balancing an Active Army that in 
peacetime is unbalanced because of limited 
manpower and financial resources, 

Third, the principle has been accepted that 
the Army Reserves must be prepared to re- 
spond on very short notice in event of a 
national emergency. 

Due to the potential enemy’s capability of 
launching an attack with little or no warn- 
ing time, the Reserves must be prepared to 
reinforce quickly our Active contingents, 
both at home and overseas. 

The new Reserve policy is to give priority 
to the men and material which are most 
essential in aiding our Active Forces to carry 
out the objectives of our war plans. 

For this reason, the Army Reserve must 
be organized, trained, and equipped to per- 
form its assigned mission of rounding out 
and balancing the forces of the Active Army 
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almost immediately after an order for 
mobilization. 

However, our war plans do not require that 
all Reserve units be immediately mobilized 
in case of emergency. 

Those Reserve units which can be organ- 
ized and trained after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in accordance with our war plans 
will receive secondary priority in the alloca- 
tion of manpower, training, and equipment. 

Top priority will go to those Reserve con- 
tingents that are assigned the mission of 
immediately reinforcing our Active Forces 
at the beginning of mobilization. 

Men, equipment, and money are limited. 

If these resources are spread too thin, the 
overall effectiveness of our Reserve Forces 
will be weakened. 

Defense plans have been changed in order 
to meet the threat of the Communist bloc’s 
increasingly strong capabilities in new weap- 
ons and techniques of warfare. 

The Reserves must be modified to conform 
to these plans. 

Few will dispute the necessity of this 
requirement. 

An important Reserve policy is the assign- 
ment of Army and Air Force National Guard 
units to Continental Air Defense. 

This is a form of combat which properly 
trained and equipped Reserve units should 
be able to perform effectively. 

Continental Air Defense calls for a number 
of fixed installations which must be manned 
at all times and prepared for instantaneous 
action. 

The sites of these installations are very 
often in or near communities which have 
National Guard or Reserve units. 

By assuming these air defense functions, 
reservists and National Guards men free 
active servicemen for other combat duties. 

Because of the increasing complexity of 
modern weapons, training is very important 
to our Reserve program. 

The modern reservist is no longer like the 
self-sufficient frontiersman who at a mo- 
ment’s notice could simply lay down his plow, 
pick up his rifle, and march off to war. 

The modern reservist must be a specialist 
and a technician. 

He must be skilled in the operation and 
maintenance of complicated weapons and 
other elaborate pieces of military equipment. 

As new weapons and equipment are intro- 
duced, he must adapt his skills to the opera- 
tion of the most up-to-date tools of defense. 

Because the Reserves have an important 
role to play in our national defense, this 
country has an obligation to treat the mem- 
bers of the Reserves fair and square. 

Reservists serve at considerable sacrifice. 


They must not be allowed to “become the 
victims of neglect and discrtmination. 

Their rights and benefits must be pro- 
tected. 

Reservists have spent considerable . time 
and energy developing assets which strength- 
en our national security. 

These assets to our country’s defense 
should not be wasted, 

The best training programs and facilities 
must be provided to see that they are not 
wasted. 

At present, there are about 1 million 
members in all of our Reserve and National 
Guard units. 

This is an increase of about 50,000 over 
1958. 

The support of the Army Reserves and the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps requires only 
2 percent of the Army budget and only 1 
percent of the total Department of Defense 
budget. 

In view of the relatively small size of our 
Active Army compared to that of our poten- 
tial enemies, the role of the U.S. Army Re- 
serve assumes increased importance. 
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Since the end of the Korean war, the This newspaper joins all decent people 


United States has reduced the strength of 
its Active Forces. 

But there is a limit to how few men we 
can have under arms or available for rapid 
mobilization. 

If we don’t have these men in our Active 
Forces, then we must have them in our 
Reserves. 

A strong and well-trained Reserve organ- 
ization is essential to our defense posture. 

The Reserves are an effective and eco- 
nomical alternative to the maintenance of a 
larger standing Army. 

America cannot afford to relax its vigilance 
when confronted by the menace of aggressive 
dictatorship. 

The relentless and unscrupulous forces of 
international communism are watching in- 
tently and waiting hopefully for the free 
world to drop its guard, 

Therefore, a strong program of national 
preparedness offers the best hope of pre- 
venting war. 

In this time of continuing world crisis, 
strength is indispensable to the preservation 
of liberty, justice, and the American way 
of life. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this U.S. Army Re- 
serve training center which we are dedicating 
here today in the memory of Private Melvin 
L. Brown is a symbol of America’s strength 

and determination to defend its freedom. 





Anti-Semitism Outbreaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in re- 
cent years, America has made great 
strides toward eliminating ignorant 
prejudices and bigotry among the 
peoples of various religious beliefs. I 
submit that there now exists the health- 
iest climate for religious understand- 
ing in the history of this Nation. 

4% such a time, it is particularly ap- 
palling to read of outbreaks of antisemi- 
tism in Europe and in some sections of 
this country. These anti-Jewish demon- 
strations are the subject of a hard-hit- 
ting editorial entitled “Disgraceful Tac- 
tics” which appeared in the January 5 
edition of the Manchester (N.H.) Union 
Leader. 

The editorial, written by Publisher 
William Loeb, places the blame for these 
outbreaks at the doorstep of the Inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Manchester (N.H.) Union, Jan. 5, 
1960] 
DisGRACEFUL TACTICS 





Decent people everywhere are profoundly 
shocked at the sudden desecration of Jewish 
Synagogues and the painting of anti-Jewish 
signs on buildings in West Germany, Eng- 
land, New York City, and in other parts of 
the world. 





everywhere in condemning these outrageous 
actions. 

We further urge that the culprit be imme- 
diately brought to justice. The culprit, in 
our estimation, is the Communist-Interna- 
tional operating from Moscow. 

No coordinated outbreak of anti-Semitism 
in so many different parts of the world could 
possibly occur unless it were in response to 
orders from some central headquarters. 
There is, unfortunately, no organization in 
the world that can produce such sponta- 
neous reaction in various parts of the world 
except the Communist-International. The 
Communists appear to be responsible for 
these anti-Jewish symbols appearing in var- 
ious parts of the world, and especially in 
Western Germany. 

And why do we believe the Reds responsi- 
ble for these outrages? Because elsewhere— 
in this country and in other lands—never 
in the memory of this writer has there been 
more good will toward different religions, 
including the Jewish religion. Religious 
prejudice is at an alltime low in the United 
States, and that is so elsewhere, from what 
we have been able to observe. 

There is no reason for this outbreak. It 
had to be planned by someone who had 
something to gain from it. 

The nation to gain most by these out- 
rages is Communist Russia. 

The Communists are attempting first to 
seize Berlin and then to take over ali of Ger- 
many and then to turn its immense technol- 
ogy to the benefit of the Communist world 
conquest. 

In order to seize Berlin and West Germany 
they must discredit Adenauer and the Ger- 
man people. What better way to do it than 
to tell the whole world, “Well, those Ger- 
mans are still nothing but a bunch of Nazi 
anti-Semites.” Men and women of good 
will all over the country must remember one 
thing and never forget it—the Communists 
conquer more by psychological warfare, and 
more by dividing peoples, than they do by 
military arms. 

The police in every nation where the fake 
anti-Semitic outrages have occurred should 
apprehend the perpetrators of the deeds and 
carefully and rapidly check back their Com- 
munist connections. When the data is as- 
sembled, then the heads of the Government 
of the United States, Germany, England, and 
the rest of the world should send a note to 
Khrushchev, telling him that there will be 
no summit meeting or any other negotia- 
tions until this latest Communist skuldug- 
gery ceases.. But, to our Jewish friends we 
say—do not be alarmed, do not be upset— 
these are not genuine outbreaks of anti- 
Semitism. These are deliberate attempts to 
disturb you and to arouse suspicions of 
brother against brother. 

There has never been a better era of good 
feeling between Christians and Jews than 
the present and it will continue as it is and 
will grow better as the years go by. 

Wiu1aM Loss, Publisher. 





All Over in 60 Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1960 
Mr. MONAGAN, Mr. Speaker, in con- 


nection with my recent suggestion for 
shorter presidential campaigns, I append 
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herewith an editorial from the New York 
Daily News of January 8, 1960. This is 
typical of the approval with which this 
proposal has been meeting in many 
widely separated parts of the country. 
The editorial follows: 
ALL Over rn 60 Days 

Let us, says Representative Jonn S. Mon- 
AGaAN, Democrat, of Connecticut, have a law 
limiting presidential campaigns to 60 days, 
beginning this year. That would cut them 
to about half their present length. 

The proposal sounds good to us, if for no 
other reason than that television makes it 
possible for candidates to show themselves 
faster to more people than they ever could 


by train, or even by plane. How about some 
serious discussion of MonaGan’s idea? 





Freedom of Information 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, free people must know all pos- 
sible about the working of their govern- 
ment. This self-evident fact is seldom 
disputed, and yet we read frequently of 
controversy about the right to know. 


An editorial in the New Brunswick 
(N.J.) Sunday Home News of January 10 
gives a clear and vigorous support for a 
“Freedom of Information” bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs]. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For FREEDOM oF INFORMATION 


Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, Jz., Missouri 
Democrat and one of the stanchest defend- 
ers of the people’s right to know, has an- 
nounced that he is to introduce 
a freedom of information bill which has 
been approved by a majority of the members 
of the Constitutional Rights Subcommit- 
tee of which he ig chairman. . 

The bill is a revision of a bill introduced 
by HENNINGS a year ago. The revision has 
been made to incorporate in the bill 
strengthening and clarifying amendments 
found désirable in studies and hearings con- 
ducted by the subcommittee last year. _ 

The Hennings bill rewrites the public in- 
formation section of the Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946. It looks toward more 
general dissemination of information the 
public has a right to have, and eliminates 
restrictive provisions and interpretations of 
the 1946 act. 

HENNINGS says of his bill that it gives 
agency Officials a precise standard for deter- 
mining what must be made public and what 
may be kept confidential. Present vague 
language is eliminated and generalized 
phrases are clarified. 

This is of course what has been needed 
all along. It is an inherent tendency of 
many public officials to keep from the public 
whatever information may seem to be in a 
clouded area, whatever information may 
possibly be withheld successfully. Where 











disclosing 

hold information. It has phrases like “any 
matter relating to the internal management 
of an agency,” and “any function * * * 
requiring secrecy in the public interest,” and 
“required for good cause to be held con- 
fidential.” Provisions like this leave so 
broad a field of interpretation that an offi- 
cial has wide latitude in keeping facts under 
cover. 

Henwnincs points out that under these pro- 
visions some officials have taken advantage 
of the ambiguous language and misused it 
to conceal, rather than divulge, information 
which the public has every right to know. 

The prospects for the Hennings bill this 
session seem better than ever before and 
we trust that he will receive support from 

-his New Jersey colleagues in the Senate. 
Certainly in these troublous times, there is 
more than ever a critical need for the people 
to be as fully informed as possible on what 
is going on within their Government. 





Hon. Thomas Jenkins 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
these first days of the new session, we 
have been shocked at the news of the 
death of former Congressman THOMAS 
Jenkins who from 1924 until 1959 rep- 
resented Ohio’s 10th District here with 
great distinction. 

Tom. JENKINS became a legend in his 
own lifetime. The people of his district 
admired, respected, and loved this man 
who served them with courage, devo- 
tion, and imagination through a tumul- 
tuous and crisis-ridden three and one- 
half decades in his Nation’s history. 
Their feelings were fully shared by al! 
ef us who had the honor to serve with 
him here. 

‘The problems and issues of importance 
in Tom Jrenxtns’ district are the same in 
many respects as those which interest 
the people of the neighboring seven 
counties of Ohio’s 15th Congressional 
District, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. When I came,to Congress 5 
years ago, this interest in common prob- 





lems served to bring us together immedi- 


ately. Tom’s helpful advice drawn 
from his rich experience in public serv- 
ice, and his friendship were of lasting 
value to me. 

I wish to pay tribute to this dedicated 
statesman who gave so much to the peo- 
ple of his district and to the Nation. To 
Mrs. Jenkins and his fine family I want 
to join with my colleagues here in offer- 
ing my sympathy in the profound loss 
they have suffered. 
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Divided Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the vital 





‘interests of the United States are con- 


cerned in the economic discussions now 
in progress in Paris where Under Secre- 
tary Douglas Dillon has been ably rep- 
resenting our country. Asearching com- 
mentary on the significance of these 
deliberations, within the framework of 
the mounting difficulties between the 
Common Market nations and the Outer 
Seven, was made in the New York Herald 
Tribune of January 14, 1960, by Walter 
Lippmann. America’s role as a “candid 
friend,” whose primary concern should 
be the unity of Europe, the unity of the 
two Germanys, and the Atlantic commu- 
nity, is the focal point for the analysis. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Divipep EvRopPe 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

Mr. Dillon, the Under Secretary of State, 
is in Paris for a meeting which is concerned 
with a subject that has not yet interested 
Americans very much. It is, however, one 
that interests Europeans passionately. This 
is the division of almost all of Western Eu- 
rope into-two large, trading groups, which 
are known as the Inner Six and the Outer 
Seven. 

The Inner Six call themselves a “commu- 
nity,” which is in itself significant. They 
have organized a common market within a 
customs union and they are in the process 
of developing other common financial and 
administrative institutions. The Outer 
Seven call themselves by the looser name 
of an “association.” They are pledged to 
grant free trade to each other. But as re- 
gards the rest of the world they have no 
common tariff. 

The Inner Six consists of France, West 
Germany, Italy, and the three Low Coun- 
tries. The Outer Seven consist of the United 
Kingdom, the three Scandinavian countries, 
Switzerland, Austria and Portugal. There 
are five other non-Communist nations which 
do not belong to either group. They are 
Iceland, Ireland, Spain, Greece, and Turkey. 
And, of course, Canada and the United States, 
though they belong to NATO, do not belong 
to either of the European trading groups. 

Each of the two groups will have preferen- 
tial tariff discrimination in favor of its own 
members and against not only the other 
groups, but against all the outsiders. At 
present and for the foreseeable future the 
tariff around the Inner Six will be consider- 
ably higher than the average of the tariffs 
of the Outer Seven. 

All these discriminations arid differences 
will create much discord within the Atlantic 
community. But they are undoubtedly ne- 
gotiable, especially as the real interest of 
West Germany, which is to have lower tariffs, 
is likely in the end to prevail over the protec- 
tionism of the Frénch manufacturers. In 
a negotiation to deal with the lowering of 
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European tariff the United States has power- 
ful cards in its hand, and can surely take 
care of its own interests. 

Our most important interest in the whole 
subject is not economic. It is political. 
It has to do with the peace, order and unity 
of Europe. It is in this context that we 
should discuss and form American policy 
toward the rivalry of the two European 
blocs. I must hasten to say that it is not 
clear to me now what our policy should 
eventually be. But it is clear already that 
the real problem is. not one to be dealt with 
by tariff experts alone but rather by those 
concerned with political planning and strat- 
egy at the highest level. 

The Inner Six, with their common market 
and their growing agreement to harmonize 
their internal affairs, must be regarded as 
the nucleus of a new European power. It 
is correct to say, I believe, that the con- 
ception of the European community was 
born at the end of the war out of the 
dramatic lessons taught by the war. One 
lesson was that the Franco-German feud, 
which had produced 3 wars in 70 years, was 
suicidal and that it must be ended. The 
other lesson was that the greatness of Europe 
in the world could never be restored by the 
European nations separately, and that if they 
were to count among the great powers of the 
earth, they would have to unite. 

With these purposes our government has 
always been in sympathy, and we have not 
let the probable inconveniences of a cus- 
toms union deflect our support. That has 
been, no doubt, the right policy. But it is 
not a sufficient policy, and the time is at 
hand when a greater sophistication and 
less naivete are needed. 

In their push toward a greater European 
unity, toward some kind of confederation, 
the planners and strategists of the Inner 
Six have relied upon the energy of vested 
interests in the larger market to overcome 
local and national obstructions. They have 
been eminently successful. But the meth- 
ods they are using to integrate the Inner 
Six are making it more difficult to bring a 
greater unity into Europe as a whole. This 
is the point which calls for sophisticated 
examination in Washington. 

The integration of the Inner Six—essen- 
tially of France and West Germany—has 
called into being the loose defensive asso- 
ciation of the Outer Seven. This division of 
Europe is not, however, incurable and omi- 
nous, once France can be persuaded to per- 
mit the Common Market to adopt a low 
tariff policy. 

But for the longer run there is something 
more serious in the way the Inner Six are 
developing their community. As they in- 
tensify the integration of West Germany with 
France, they make it increasingly difficult 
to reunify Germany. The East German 
economy cannot be integrated with the West 
German except very slowly and very gradu- 
ally. That is why there is no enthusiasm for 
reunification, far from it, in the inner circles 
of the Common Market community. 

Moreover, the increasing political integra- 
tion of the Inner Six makes it increasingly 
difficult to envisage the entry of the East 
European nations into an all-European trad- 
ing community. The integration of the In- 
ner Six, which is too strong medicine for 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Austria, would 
surely be much too strong for let us say 
Poland or even Yugoslavia. 

The community of the Iriner Six is a good 
thing. But it has grown to a point where 
what it needs in the Government at Wash- 
ington is not so much a sentimental uncle 
as a candid friend. This candid friend would 
be concerned not only. with the discrimi- 
nation of the customs union but also with 
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the larger problems of unity—of the unity 
of the two Germanys, of the unity of the 
Atlantic community, and of the unity of 
all of Europe. 





The Inaugural Oath 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
among the great men actively partici- 
pating in the Christian Amendment 
Movement is Dr. R. J. G. McKnight, 
D.D., Ph. D. 

Dr. McKnight, whose record is listed 
in “Who’s Who in America,” has made a 
special study of the Christian philoso- 
phy of civil government and is a scholar 
of the first rank in this field. 

I commend to my colleagues’ attention 
a radio message delivered by Dr. 
McKnight some time ago, entitled “The 
Inaugural Oath.” This was one of a 
series of 13 radio pregrams sponsored by 
the Christian Amendment Movement. 

. The message follows: 

/ Tt was pointed out in the first of these 
discussions that America is moving toward 
a definite realization that there is need for 
divine guidance in her national life and in 
her participation in werld affairs. 

In taking the oath prescribed in the Con- 
stitution, the President added these words: 
“So help me God.” He uttered these four 
words solemnly, as a prayer from his heart. 
It was manifest to all that he recognized 
that without God's help his best efforts to 
lead the Nation would fall short. 

It seemed that the words of the 127th 
Psalm, verse 1, were running through his 
mind: “Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it; except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain,” 

In the Bibical text this 127th Psalm is 
ascribed to Solomon. 

King Solomon at the beginning of his 
regin prayed above all for wisdom, and God 
gave him “wisdom and understanding ex- 
ceeding much’’—and “Solomon's wisdom ex- 
celled the wisdom of all the children of the 
east country and all the wisdom of Egypt” 
(I Kings 4). 

Solomon asked God for wisdom and guid- 
ance, and God gave him wisdom “exceeding 


much”—so that his reign was peaceful and: 


prosperous beyond any period in Israel’s 
history. 

“So help me God.” ‘The President added 
these words because he realized that “ex- 
cept the Lord build the House, they labor 
in vain that build it.’ ~ 

Let us look for a mement at the oath pre- 
scribed in the Consti It reads: “I 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of 
the United States, and will, to the best of 
my ability, preserve, prétect dnd defend the 
Constitution of thé Unite@ States.” Period. 

The words, “So hi me God,” are not 
there. The word “ is net in our Con- 
stitution. There is not a suggestion in the 
oath of any appeal to God to judge the per- 
son who does not ptréérm the duties listed 
in the oath he takes, 

What is an oath? An oath is a declaration 
before God, Who searcheth the heart, that 
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what the one who takes the oath says is 
true, as God is true, and that calls upon the 
Judge of all the earth to hold him respon- 
sible for all that he has promised to per- 
form. 

“An oath without an appeal to God is a 
violation of the historical practice, both 
English and Colonial.” 

More important than that: it is a violation 
of the specific divine command expressed 
in Deuteronomy (10:20): “Thou shalt fear 
the Lord thy God, and serve Him, and shall 
swear by His name.” 

There are those who contend that by the 
use of the word “solemnly” (in “I do solemn- 
ly swear’) there is an implicit recognition 
of God. 

Not so. : 

In legal terminology (and the Constitution 
is a legal document) the word means only 
“made in form, ceremonious, conforming 
with all legal requirements. The formality 
necessary to render valid a thing done” (see 
Webster’s New International Dictionary). 

An atheist could consistently take the oath 
as it stands in the Constitution. This may 
shock the average American, but it is true. 

If the word “solemnly” in the constitu- 
tional oath is taken as indicating that the 
one who takes the oath takes it with an 
appeal to God to witness his action and to 
judge him for his performance or nonper- 
formance of his vows—then the oath takes 
on a religious aspect. It becomes, for him, 
a confession that God exists and that God 
will judge. But it cannot mean that, if the 
Constitution is to be consistent with itself. 
And for this reason, the Constitution in the 
closing lines of article VI stipulates: “But 
no religious test shall ever be required as 
@ qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States.” 

If the words, “I do solemnly swear,’’ in the 
oath of the Constitution, are to be considered 
as having even an implied recognition of 
God—then they are in direct contradiction 
to the prohibition enunciated in article VI 
which says: “But no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States.” 

There are those who argue that the fram- 
ers of article VI did not mean to say “no 
religious test,” What they meant, they say, 
was “no sectarian test.” They meant that 
no one was to be denied office on the ground 
that he was a Presbyterian or a Methodist 
or a Baptist or a Lutheran. 

How do they Know that the framers of 
the Constitution meant to say “sectarian” 
when they said “religious”? 

The framers were intelligent men—they 
understood the meaning of words. 

They knew the meaning of the word “re- 
ligious” and they knew the meaning of the 
word “sectarian.” They knew that these 
words were not synonymous. They chose 
the word “religious” and they wrote it down 
in the Constitution and it stands there to- 
day. 

They also knew the expression, “I do 
solemnly swear,” was in the oath. It had 
been there from the beginning. They did 
not regard the form of the oath as a re- 
ligious test. 

The paragraph containing the “no re- 
ligious test’’ clause was written as an amend- 
ment to article VI—and was much debated. 

The very words used by the Chief Justice 
in administering the oath raise some very 
interesting questions: 

1. Why did the Chief Justice add to the 
oath as -prescribed in the Constitution the 


«words—"So help you God’’? 


2. Had the Chief Justice the right or au- 
thority to add these words or any other words 
to the oath prescribed in the Constitution? 

3. If Mr, Eisenhower had been an atheist 
(which, thank God, he is not), could he not 
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have challenged the Chief Justice on the 
ground that the words, “so help you God,” 
implied a belief in the existence of God—a 
belief which no atheist can have. 

4. Would not his challenge be sustained 
by the Constitution itself—article VI which 
stipulates that “no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States’’? 

5. Does the Constitution of the United 
States, as i@ now stands, give any regard to 
the law of God for nations and their rulers? 

6. Does our Constitution, in its qualifica- 
tion for officials harmonize with the divine 
prescription (II Samuel 23:3)—‘He that 
ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the 
fear of the Lord”? 

The Constitution provides generous pro- 
tection for the rights of men. We call these 
the “Bill of Rights.” 

Has the Sovereign God, Who created na- 
tions, no rights? , 

Think it over, Christian citizens. 





Major Baseball Leagues Threaten Minor 
League Cities With Raids and TV Sta- 


tions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
column from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald sports section of January 
13 by Shirley Povich. 

I am moved to make this request be- 
cause Mr. Povich has emphasized so ac- 
curately the unscrupulous raids upon 
minor baseball leagues by the two exist- 
ing major leagues. Mr. Povich has seen 
through the hypocrisy of Commissioner 
Ford Frick, who now pretends to be con- 
cerned over the fate of minor leagues. 
Mr. Povich has written: 


In the rape of the minor leagues, the 
majors got there first. 


into minor league territory, without regard 
for the welfare of the minors, left the Conti- 
nental with little to destroy. 


I believe this material should appear 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD because no 
community symbolizes more convinc- 
ingly the words written by Mr. Povich, 
than does my own native city of Port- 
land, Oreg. Portland is an outstanding 
citadel of baseball interest. But raids 
by the major leagues and the broadcast- 
ing into minor-league territory of major- 
league radio and television programs, all 
have contributed to diminishing and re- 
ducing the possibility of the Portland 
Baseball Club surviving and really pros- 
pering. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Shirley Povich 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Jan. 13, 1960] 
Mason BasesaLt. LeaGues THREATEN MINOR 
LEaGuE CITTes 


(By Shirley Povich) 
I 


The plight of the little fellows has evoked 

the tender concern this week of those two 

bleeding hearts, Redskins 

Owner George Marshall and Baseball Com- 

missioner Ford Frick. They want nothing 

evil to happen to, respectively, college foot- 
ball in Texas and minor league baseball. 

Marshall is reacting violently to the pro- 
posal to put a pro football franchise in Texas 
because he says the pros would obliterate the 
college game in that section and such fine 
institutions as Texas, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Southern Methodist and Rice would 
suffer. Somebody has to protect.them, so 
Mr. Marshall says he will vote against expan- 
sion of the National Football League. 

This adds up to a bit of a switch by Mar- 
shall who, in the past, has looked far down 
his nose at the caliber of the college game 
and has lambasted the colleges’ split-T for- 
mation as lazy man’s football. However, it 
seems now to Marshall to be worth preserv- 
ing. Besides, he doesn’t want any more 
partners in the lushly profitable National 
Football League. 

Mr. Frick, who takes care to say nothing 
bad about the newly formed Continental 
Baseball League that wants to go major, 
what with Congress looking over his shoulder, 
says, however, he is disturbed. “We can’t 
stand by and see the minor leagues raped,” 
he said, inferring evil intent by the new 
league. 

1m 

The fear as Mr. Frick expressed it is that 
the Continental will go wading into minor 
league territory for new franchises without 
giving adequate compensation to leagues that 
might be wrecked by the invasion. This is 
a@ responsibility vested in him as commis- 
sioner, and he must carry out his duty to 
make certain the minors are not hurt, and 
are at least indemnified. 

Now this is all wonderful, this concern of 
the established major leagues for the suffer- 
ing minors, and it is also new. There used 
to be less regard for the minors. In the rape 
of the minor leagues, the majors got there 
first. The greedy radio and television pro- 
graming by Mr. Frick’s leagues into minor 
league territory, without regard for the wel- 
fare of the minors, left the Continental with 
little to destroy. 

There used to be more than 50 minor 
leagues. Less than a third of that number 
has survived the scorched-franchise policy of 
the majors’ radio and telecasts. To the 
daily telecasts into minor league territory, 
the majors added the networks’ “Game of the 
Day,” and later, the “Game of the Week,” 
until minor league baseball was starved out 
in dozens of cities and towns. 

Ostensibly, Commissioner Frick fell into 
loving embrace with the new Continental 
League when he said the majors would wel- 
come it, and he even went further, pinning 
a “can’t miss” label on the new league. The 
Continental people wish they could be as 
eertain as Frick, what with the conditions 
he has spelled out for them. 

Before the Continental is accepted as a 
third major league, Frick stipulated, it must 
not only meet payments for territorial rights 
but must set’ up a players’ pension fund, 
comparable to the two existing major 
-leagues. The $50,000 earnest money each 
club put up for a franchise in the Conti- 
nental is a trifling sum compared to what 
it will cost to meet Frick’s conditions. 

The better guess is that the Continental 
can miss, and badly, as a third major league, 
and that National and American League 
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club owners actually are not much alarmed 
by the prospect they will have company as 
& big league. Even if Branch Rickey, the 
astute president of the Oontinental, gets 
his franchise holders over the indemnity 
and pension fund hurdles, there is still 
much work to do. 
mr 


It will be years before the networks and 
the big sponsors cut the Continental into 
the radio-television loot because they will 
prefer the established shows of the two 
traditional leagues with their readymade 
box office stars. The Continental also will 
be expected to meet big league player pay- 
rolls without the comparable revenue of the 
two existing majors. 

The test will be whether the eager new 
club owners in the Continental will be will- 
ing to lose money for a period of years. The 
majors aren’t about to give away any box 
Office attractions and the Continental’s 
player-development program will take many 
years. 

Calling a league a major league doesn’t 
quite make it so. When Buffalo is playing 
Houston, it will require some imagination 
by the fans in either city to regard it as 
bona-fied major league ball. There will be 
too many leftover connotations of their 
minor league history, especially when they 
never see Mickey Mantle or Yogi Berra or 
Early Wynn or Ted Williams or any of the 
other established big leaguers. The Con- 
tinental, if it gets off the ground, could nose 
dive, too. 





Speech by Hon. Vance Brand, Managing 
Director of the Development Loan 
Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the text of a speech de- 
livered by Vance Brand, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Development Loan Fund, at 
the Far East-America Council in New 
York City on October 6, 1959. 

The following text was released by the 
Department of State on October 5, 1959: 
SPEECH By Mk. VAticE BRAND, MANAGING Dr- 

RECTOR OF THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND, 

AT THE Far EaSt-AMERICA COUNCIL, WAL- 

DORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, New YorxkK, N.Y., TuEs- 

DAY, OCTOBER 6, 1959 

Of the 5 weeks elapsed since I was sworn 
in as Managing Director of the Development 
Loan Fund, I have spent almost 2 in the 
Near East. You will understand, therefore, 
that I am not yet in a position to describe 
steps taken and actions accomplished. How- 
ever, long before I was sworn in I had begun 
thinking about the DLF and the challenge 
that it presents. Tonight I am going to tell 
you some of the ideas that are in my mind, 
some of the directions in which I shall be 
aiming, as I set about taking advantage of 
the opportunity which has been given me. 

First, let us size up the agency. The De- 
velopment Loan Fund is about-2 years old. 
So far, Congress has appropriated for it a 
total of $1,400 million in capital funds, of 
which about $835 million had been com- 
mitted before I took office. This money is to 
be used in loans for specific undertakings, 
public and private, which upon thorough 
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investigation are found to be economically 
and technically sound and which will con- 
tribute to the economic growth and develop- 
ment of free underdeveloped nations. The 
major outstanding characteristic that dis- 
tinguishes the Development Loan Fund from 
other financing agencies is that it can accept 
repayment in currencies other than those 
lent. The DLF, by statute, does not make 
loans which ‘other free world financial in- 
stitutions are prepared to consider, includ- 
ing private capital, Eximbank, and the IBRD. 
There are other stipulations and limitations 
on the agency, but I do not mean to go into 
descriptive details in my talk tonight. 

The Development Loan Fund was estab- 
lished as part of the US. policy of 
assisting free friendly nations and is an 
important arm of the country’s foreign pol- 
icy. This is manifested -by the fact that the 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Douglas Dillon, 
is ex officio the Chairman of its Board of Di- 
rectors. The other Directors are the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank, Mr. Samuel C. Waugh; the 
U.S. Executive Director on the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
Mr. T. Graydon Upton; the Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
Mr. James W. Riddleberger, and myself. 

Next, I shall endeavor to size up the De- 
velopment Loan Fund's field of operations: 

I think of the free world as being divided 
into three areas. There are the developed 
countries where private enterprise is already 
active, and there is no place for an agency 
like the Development Loan Fund. 

Then there is the other extreme. Certain 
countries in Asia, Africa, and even Latin 
America are still so undeveloped that free 
enterprise and mobilized industry find only 
@ limited field in which to work and grow. 
Here the Development Loan Fund's program 
should first exert itself. It can help finance 
the provision of basic facilities, like high- 
ways, harbors, waterways, communications, 
and power systems, which are necessary for 
the continuous growth of private enterprise. 
Certainly the technical know-how of Ameri- 
can industry should be brought to bear in 
establishing these facilities, but, at present, 
it will undoubtedly be used mainly on an 
employed or consultant basis. The basic 
development activities generally are non- 
profit activities and hence do not provide a 
proper field for the exercise of the creative 
vitality of American enterprise, But I am 
satisfied that a way can and must be found 
for American industry to take added interest 
and more responsibility in the other impor- 
tant development processes in those under- 
developed countries—of course, always in co- 
operation with their people. 

This leaves most of the free world’s area, 
the bulk of its population, and a large part 
of its natural resources in a third inter- 
mediate category made up of ambitiously 


‘developing but still incompletely developed 


countries. Here there is still need for basic 
facilities, and the Development Loan Fund 
can properly help to provide them. At the 
same time, these countries are already reach- 
ing the stage where American free enterprise 
is exercising its creative role in cooperation 
with people of the countries concerned. The 
problem here, as I see it, is to make sure that 
the efforts of the Development Loan Fund 
and other public agencies-do not in any way 
preempt or interfere with, but on the other 
hand consciously and energetically assist 
and promote, the activities of private indus- 
try and enterprise, American and other. 

With such considerations as 4 background, 
I ask myself: How can I guide the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund’s efforts so as best to carry 
out its assigned economic-development tasks 
within its proper field of action? 

Let me begin answering that question by 
saying something that may strike you as 
rather trite. A man cannot help bringing 
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into any task his own background and ex- 
perience, and my background happens to be 
that of a small-town banker, lawyer, and 
businessman. Urbana, Ohio, was once an 
agricultural economy with good banking fa- 
cilities sufficient for the community ‘without 
any need to go to Cincinnati or New York 
for money. I think you know what hap- 
pened, because it’s happened to thousands of 
similar towns all over the United States. 
Industries were established and built up. 
Over the agricultural economy was superim- 
posed a thriving industrial economy. The 
local banks were no longer able to meet the 
needs of the community, and people and 
industries began to borrow funds outside. 

I saw all this happen and helped it hap- 
pen. I went to Cincinnati and New York 
with these people and kelped set up joint 
accounts with the larger city banks. And 
I know from my own knowledge that the 
business relationships thus established did 
more to draw Cincinnati, New York, and 
Urbana together, and make them parts of a 
strong, well-knit economic system, than all 
the studies on rural-urban sociology ever 
published. | 

During my service with the Export-Import 
Bank I saw one new underdeveloped country 
after another becoming more active and 
capable. I saw new industries established 
and commercial activity broaden. And I 
came to realize more and more that those 
countries were going through essentially the 
same experience that my own community 
had gone through. In the one case as in the 
other, it is largely through business relation- 
ships that the newly developing areas are 
being bound together with the more indus- 
trialized areas in a strong well-knit free 
world community. Flourishing business ties 
constitute a people-to-people kind of rela- 
tionship that may be more effective in the 
long run than any other kind. 

So first and foremost I want the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund to be an effective instru- 
ment for helping create and cement closer 
business ties between the United States and 
the underdeveloped or developing countries 
in which it operates. In other' words, I 
want the considerable powers and resources 
of the Development Loan Fund to be — to 
the utmost to help bring the vitality, intelli- 
gence, and experience of American private 
enterprise into those countries to participate 
in their own development efforts and those 
of other nations. This is the best way I 
know of to stimulate economic growth and 
development. 

When I say American private enterprise, 
I mean every one of the three words. Ameri- 
can enterprise, simply because the record 
proves as a fact that American industry has 
unexcelled resourcefulness, initiative and 
creativity. Its qualities have been forged by 
a century and a half of experience in de- 
veloping our own large and varied continent, 
and its record in developmental activities is 
unmatched. Private enterprise, because I 
believe the peculiar problems of economic 
development require the talents of men who 
have proven themselves as producers and 
enterprisers. 

The Development Loan Fund is not inter- 
ested in promoting statism, primarily be- 
cause we believe that statism is a blind 
alley for any developing nation that aims 
at sound progress. And enterprise—that 
word is perhaps the key to the whole con- 
cept, because without the spirit of drive 
and initiative which it implies, development 
simply cannot take place. Economic growth 
is as vital a process as bodily growth. It 
cannot be accomplished with a mechanically 
conceived set of plans mechanically carried 
out. 

So- when you put all three words to- 
gether—American private enterprise—you 
have what to my mind is unquestionably 
the most powerful and effective force, al- 
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though not the only one, that can be ap- 
plied to any problem or task of economic 
development. My desire to have the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund work as closely as possi- 
ble with this force is not due to any narrow 
or chauvinistic or doctrinaire reasons. 
DLF’s job is to stimulate economic develop- 
ment; I want it to do its job; I want it to 
use the best means available in doing so; 
and American private enterprise is the best 
means—that is all there is to it. 

Now, the profit motive is the driving 

power of American private enterprise. One 
of the first things I looked at in my new 
job is the fact that I do not have to make 
a profit because I am heading a govern- 
ment agency. Lacking the inspiration of 
the profit motive, and the guidance and 
discipline of profit considerations, it is all 
too easy to make decisions that otherwise 
might not be made—decisions that in eco- 
nomic affairs at least may lead into blind 
alleys because they are outside the stream 
of economic life. 
. It is true that the Development Loan 
Fund is a nonprofit agency, but it is also 
true that its purpose is to stimulate eco- 
nomic development, and I am skeptical of 
any kind of economic development in the 
business and industrial sector that does not 
have the profit motive at its heart and 
center. In fact, I believe that_without prof- 
its there will be no effective development. 
As Dr. Milton Eisenhower said last winter: 
“Private capital cannot be driven. It must 
be attracted.” So one of the main objec- 
tives of the Development Loan Fund, insofar 
as I am concerned, wili be to make sure 
that each loan opens the legitimate pos- 
sibility of a reasonable profit for some- 
body, either directly or indirectly. 

Another consideration I am bearing in 
mind is the fact that the dollar position of 
the leading friendly developed countries has 
changed very much for the better during 
the past decade. Our free world allies are 
now able to take a much bigger part in the 
worldwide economic development effort. It 
is as much to their interest to do so as it 
is to ours. I see no need for assuming that 
the United States must-always pay most of 
the cost of international undertakings. The 
Development Loan Fund is not supposed to 
make loans for any projects for which financ- 
ing is availabie on reasonable terms from 
any other source. ~I would like very much 
to see some of the other industrialized na- 
tions become alternative sources of financ- 
ing to an increasing extent. 

The International Development Associa- 
tion, now in process of formation by the 
World Bank countries, will bring additional 
funds into the development field, but will not 
eliminate the need for bilateral assistance 
by all industrialized nations. I cannot help 
entertaining the hope that in addition to 
supporting such institutions, as we do, the 
other industrialized nations will also expand 
their own development financing efforts, as 
we have. 

Meanwhile, I would like to see the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund stick very closely to its own 
particular job, which is to work in the areas 
where the Export-Import Bank, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and other sources do not reach. The 
essence of cooperation is to know where one 
agency’s task leaves off and the other’s be- 
gins. I earnestly believe the Development 
Loan Fund must become established in the 
minds of everyone not as a supplementary 
adjunct to the Export-Import Bank or the 
World Bank or the ICA, but rather as a 
unique agency entitled to the solid consider- 
ation and backing of American enterprise 
on its own merits. 

I look forward to seeing the Development 
Loan Fund work hand in hand with repre- 
sentatives of American industry in explor- 
ing investment opportunities in the under- 
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developed and developing parts of the world. 
I would like to see a group formed to repre- 
sent American enterprise—not another ad- 
visory committee, but an effective 

group, which would cooperate with the De- 
velopment Loan Fund and the Government, 
but would form its own and goals 
and be responsible for its own actions. Its 
members would be willing to send their engi- 
neers and their other bright people into the 
world to see what they can do toward estab- 
lishing free-enterprise activities in partner- 
ship with the nationals of other countries. 

I would want the Development Loan Fund 
to be in a position to back up such an effort 
by American business with all its powers and 
resources—to be a cooperative and reliable 
partner which, when the risks appear sub- 
stantial, would stand ready to help industry 
shoulder the financing burden. I believe 
that with backing of the kind the DLF con- 
ceivably might provide, American industry, 
with all its energy and vitality, might make 
quick progress in solving the problems which 
impede the growth of many ambitious new 
nations. 

I know from my experience in the Export- 
Import Bank that one of the main prob- 
lems confronting American enterprise in such 
nations is the need for Government backing 
and sharing the unusual risks in coping with 
situations that are beyond the scope of any 
private firm. On the other hand, when 
proper governmental support is available, I 
have seen American firms go into countries 
like Argentina and work wonders. 

There is no doubt that manifold economic 
opportunities exist in the areas we are talk- 
ing about, and that these opportunities can 
be exploited once we find means of getting 
around difficulties that are basically irrele- 
vant to the economics of the situation— 
problems that arise mainly from the fact 
that the world is divided into separate na- 
tions, and hence can be dealt with only by 
national and international bodies. 


One such problem concerns the method of 
repaying development loans. In both the 
underdeveloped and developing areas there 
are countries which cannot digest any fur- 
ther dollar-repayable financing. Such coun- 
tries for the time being need financial assict- 
ance in forms adapted to their current posi- 
tion. Such assistance may take the form 
of local-currency repayment, on fairly long 
terms, or repayment partly in one currency 
and partly in another. The point is that 
repayment problems may have only a very 
indirect connection with the soundness of a 
given project from the engineering and eco- 
nomic standpoints. 

For example, a plant to manufacture soda 
ash and related chemicals is being estab- 
lished in Korea. All of the products to be 
made ere needed in‘ Korea and at present are 
being imported. All of the raw materials 
except salt are available in the immediate 
vicinity of the plant, and salt is availiable 
elsewhere in Korea. The management of 
the firm is experienced, and an American 
firm of engineering consultants has approved 
the plant plans and co the existence 
of a market for its output. Labor and tech- 
nical supervision are no problem. The plant 
would save more than $2 million a year— 
ultimately perhaps more than $4 million—in 
foreign exchange in a country whose foreign- 
exchange deficits are now largely met by 
grants from the United States. In spite of 
all this, the investment climate in Korea is 
such that neither private sources nor such 
public sources of credit as the Export-Import 
Bank, the IBRD, or the International Fi- 
nance Corporation are interested. The De- 
velopment Loan Fund has approved a loan 
of $5,600,000 to help this plant get started, 
and we regard it as a sound project in spite 
of the fact that the loan necessarily has to 
be repaid in local currency. 
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an example of those 
. It illustrates 
kind of backing that the Development 
Loan Fund can provide in support of private 
of problems that no 

private institution can solve by itself. I 
would like to see such backing placed behind 
an organized effort by American business in 
@ cooperative drive to open the opportunities 


te 


velopment Loan Fund and other financial 
agencies ready to back up the sound proj- 
ects that emerge, each in its own appro- 
priate way; with increased effort by other 

industrialized countries; and with the in- 
calculable power and drive of American free 
enterprise available to help those countries 
exploit every opportunity that is opened, 
the problem of developing the world’s eco- 
nomic frontiers into strong, contributing 
parts of a worldwide free-enterprise com- 


‘munity can be cut down to manageable 


proportions. 

At any rate, the Development Loan Fund 
and American industry are going to co- 
Operate as one team in using U.S. business 
talent, engineers, economists, brains, and 
tools for extending the creative ferment of 
the American industrial revolution into the 
areas where it is needed. That is the reso- 
lution I have formed as I take over new 
duties, and time will prove to you that I 
have not formed it in vain. 

Not long ago Mr. Douglas Dillon, the 
Under Secretary of State, who is also the 
Se eee eee on Sensetens of ne 
Development Loan Fund, said: 

“An increased flow of U.S. private invest- 
ment into underdeveloped countries, accom- 
panied by the ingenuity and dynafism that 
has always characterized U.S. private enter- 
prise, could mean an injection of vitality 
into the underdeveloped countries that 
would set off an unparalleled process of 
economic growth.” 

That is and will remain our guiding 
thought in the Development Loan Fund. 





Questionnaire Submitted by Senator Mil- 
ton R. Young to People of North 
Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD a questionnaire I am sending out 
to approximately 27,000 North Dakota 


people. 
There being no objection, the ques- 





tidnnaire was ordered to be printed in- 


the Recorp, as follows: 

This questionnaire is being mailed to ap- 
proximately 27,000 North Dakota people. 
Included in the list are all North Dakota 
newspapers, Republican and- Democratic, 

committeemen, 1,000 public offi- 
Cials, evéry 10th name in the Grand Forks 
city telephone , and many thou- 


sands of others representing all occupations. 
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1. Do you think that foreign aid should 
be: Abolished? ——. Continued with pres- 
ent amount of funds? ——. Continued with 


greatly decreased funds? ——. 

2. Do you favor legislation to provide Fed- 
eral aid to education? Yes, ——; No, ——; 
no opinion, ——. 


3. If you plan to vote Republican this 
year, which of the following would be your 
choice for President? Nixon, ——; Rocke- 
feller, ——. 

4. If you plan to vote Democratic, which 
of the following would be your choice for 
President? Humphrey? ; Kennedy; 
Stevenson ——, Symington ——. 

5. If the following were nominated for 
President, which one in each group would 
be your choice? (All candidates listed 





alphabetically.) Humphrey ——; Nixon, 
—. Kennedy, ——; Nixon, ——. Nixon, 
——; Stevenson, ——. Rockefeller, ——; 


Stevenson, ——. 

6. Many proposals have been advanced to 
solve the farm problem. Your views con- 
cerning some of the more prominently men- 
tioned programs, as stated in this question- 
naire, will be very helpful to me. Space does 
not permit a more detailed explanation of 
each program. Would you approve or dis- 
approve the following? 

(a) Abolish all price support programs 
and controls?” Yes, ; no, ——; no opin- 
ion,——. 

(b) Provide high price supports and mar- 
keting quotas for every commodity a farmer 
produces, with stiff penalties for violation 
of marketing quotas? Under this proposal 
price supports would be based on direct pro- 
duction payments for each commodity. 
Approve, ——; disapprove, ——; no opin- 
ion, 

(c) Abolish present mandatory 75 percent 
of parity price supports for wheat and dairy 
commodities; elimination of the 15-acre 
provision; elimination of acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas; price supports for 
wheat based on the support level for corn 
(which is primarily based on a 3-year mar- 
ket price average) with adjustments for 
differences in quality, etc.? According to 
testimony of proponents, this would result 
in price supports of approximately $1.10 to 
$1.20 a bushel. Approve, ——; disapprove, 
-——+; no opinion, 

(d) Provide price supports for wheat at 
100 percent. of parity (presently $2.36 a 
bushel) for that portion of the farmers’ pro- 
duction which is consumed within the 
United States. (This would be about half 
of his production.) For the other half, the 
producer would receive the market price 
or whatever minimum price support the 
Congress might provide. Proponents claim 
that under this program acreage allotments 
or quotas soon could be eliminated. Ap- 
prove, ——; disapprove, ——; no opin- 
ion, ——. 

7. If it would appear impossible for Con- 
gress to agree on any new farm legislation, 
would you approve modifying the present 

to make it more workable until a 
new one could be enacted? This would en- 
vision some further cut in production, re- 
ducing the present 15-acre exemption to 12 
acres or less, and stiffer penalties for viola- 
tion of quotas. Approve, ——; disapprove, 
—+; no opinion, ——. 

8. Do you approve of the soil bank pro- 
gram? Yes, ——; no, ——; no opinion, ——. 
Name ————————; Occupation 
Address 

Because of the personal nature of some of 
the questions, you may prefer not to sign 
your name. Your vote will be tabulated 
whether you sign it or not. Results will be 
mailed to you when completed. 

Please return to: Senator MmrTon R. 
Youne, 3121 Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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A Pioneer in Interracial Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
2d session of the 86th Congress ap- 
proaches the all-important matter of 
civil rights legislation, it is fitting that 
we pay tribute to the memory of a pio- 
neer in the field of interracial rela- 
tions, Dr. George Edmund Haynes. Dr. 
Haynes was a native of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
whose career as a social worker, sociol- 
ogist, lecturer, teacher, and organizer in 
the field of Negro-white relations won 
him the highest respect of all Americans. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I submit the following article 
from the New York Times of January 
10 which, on the occasion of Dr. Haynes’ 
death last Friday at the age of 79, re- 
views his lifetime of dedication. It is 
my hope that Race Relations Sunday, 
the second Sunday in February, will 
have a new emphasis throughout the 
Nation because of the passing of its 
founder: 

GeorceE E. Haynes, SocloLocist, Dires— 
PIONEER IN GROUPS PROMOTING INTER- 
RACIAL RELATIONS—-HEADED URBAN LEAGUE 
Dr. George Edmund Haynes, a pioneer in 

numerous national organizations formed to 

raise the status of Negroes’and to improve 
interracial relations, died Friday night in 

Kings County . Hospital, Brooklyn, after a 

short illness. He was 79 years old. 

As sociologist, lecturer, teacher, and or- 
ganizer in the field of Negro-white relations, 
Dr. Haynes achieved many firsts for men of 
his race. For 25 years, until his retirement 
in 1947, he was the first executive secretary 
of the department of race relations of the 
former Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ. 

During and after World War II, Dr. Haynes 
developed a program of interracial clinics as 
a method of dealing with racial tensions in 
more than 30 American cities. 

He was cofounder in 1910 and first execu- 
tive director of the National Urban: League, 
an organization concerned with the prob- 
lems of Negroes who had migrated from the 
South. 

In 1912 Dr. Haynes became the first Negro 
to receive a doctor of philosophy degree from 
Columbia University. He was a charter 
member of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

Born in Pine Bluff, Ark., Dr. Haynes 
spent much of his life in New York. He 
graduated from Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., and received a master of arts degree 
from Yale University. Then he became the 
first Negro graduate of the New York School 
of Philanthropy (now the New York School 
of Social Work). 

WIDE RANGE OF PROBLEMS 


His arguments for better conditions for 
Negroes were characterized by dignified, 
scholarly language. They covered the whole 
range of Negro problems including discrim- 
ination in employment, housing, and school- 
ing. 

During World War II, in a letter to a New 
York newspaper, he wrote: 

“How can we enlist these black and brown 
men to fight and work for the Four Freedoms, 
one of which is freedom from want, and then 
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deny them jobs to keep themsleves and their 
families from want?” 

Dr. Haynes often emphasized that the 
world was predominantly colored and that 
Americans could be digging a pit into which 
their democracy might fall if they persisted 
in prejudice against Negroes. 

Higher education should also be available 
for the manual worker whe has interest in 
the fields of liberal knowledge and culture, 
he said. While a member of the board of 
trustees of the State University of New York, 
from 1948 through 1963, he wrote in a letter 
to the New York Times: 

“We should face the fact that making a life 
is even more important than making a liv- 
ing. Our present social order is suffering 
because we have a great army of people in 
industry, agriculture, commerce, and gov- 
ernment who are making good incomes for 
living, but their education has not given 
them the training and the inspiration of 
liberal learning which would enrich their 
lives.” 

TAUGHT AT CITY COLLEGE 


For the last 9 years, until he became ill in 
November, Dr. Haynes taught at City College. 
His subjects included Negroes in American 
History and Culture; Africa in World Affairs, 
and Principles and Methods of Interracial 
Adjustment. 

A half century ago Dr, Haynes was making 
studies on Negro migration from the South. 
His doctoral thesis, “The Negro at Work in 
New York City,” was published by Columbia 
University Press in 1912. 

In 1918 he was named Director of Negro 
Economics for the U.S. Government, serving 
as special assistant to the Secretary of Labor. 
He remained with the department for 3 years, 
on leave from his teaching duties at Fisk 
University. He completed a book, “The Trend 
of the Races,” in 1922. 

While heading the race relations depart- 
ment for the Council of Churches, Dr. 
Haynes promoted the idea of Race Relations 
Sunday, the second Sunday of each Febru- 
ary. Me prodded churches to end segrega- 
tion practices. 

In 1910 Dr. Haynes married Elizabeth Ross 
of Montgomery, Ala. She died in 1953. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Olye 
L. Jeter, of Newport, R.I., whom he married 
in 1955; a son, George Edmund Haynes, Jr., 
and two grandsons. Dr. Haynes resided at 
803 Tecumseh Avenue, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 





Tribute to Steven Carter 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, in the con- 
gressional campaign of 1958 I was a po- 
litical opponent of the late Sreven 
CarTER. He was my Congressman the 
year he served in the House. 

In the years I have known STEvEN 
CarTER he was a Christian gentleman 
and a man of courage. He was a good 
father, and his love of young people took 
his efforts beyond his family to activities 
with the Boy. Scouts and other youth 
groups. He was a good neighbor, and 
the support his home people gave him at 
the political polls is proof of the high 
regard in which he was held by those 
who know him best. 


\ 
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For his fine family there should be 
solace in the fact that his life was dedi- 
cated to that which is right, and that he 
will remain an inspiration for many 
who had the benefit of his guidance. 





The Impact of Imported Cars on the 
American Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the text of a speech de- 
livered by our former colleague, the Hon- 
orable Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., at a 
luncheon meeting of the Advertising Club 
of Washington, D.C., on October 6, 1959, 
as follows: 

Tue Impact oF ImMpoRTED CARS ON THE 

AMERICAN ECONOMY 
(Speech delivered by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., at luncheon meeting of Advertising 
Club of Washington, D.C., October 6, 1959) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, mem- 
bers and guests of the Advertising Club of 
Washington, D.C., first, may I express my 
sincere appreciation for the award you have 
presented me today. I would like to say 
that this award properly belongs to the 
hundreds of thousands of Americans who 
have, in the last few years, bought economi+ 
cal and quality transportation in the form 
of imported cars and in doing so have had 
a considerable impact on international trade 
and the sound development of the economies 
of western Europe and the United States. 

You have asked me to talk for a few min- 
utes this afternoon about the impact of the 
imported cars on the American economy. 
First, let us take a quick look at just what 
this impact has been. What are we talking 
about? In 1955, 58,000 imports were sold 
in the United States. In 1956, 98,000 im- 
ported cars were sold. In 1957, this figure 
had doubled to 206,000. In 1958, 377,000 im- 
ported cars were sold, and it is estimated 
that in 1959 at least 600,000 of these im- 





.ported cars will be sold in America. 


This represents approximately 10 percent 
of all the new cars that will be sold this year 
and about 70 percent of these cars fall into 
what we call the economy car class. That 
is to say that they sell to the customer from 
$1,100 up to $2,000 with all accessories, except 
radios and automatic transmissions. This 
group of economy cars seat between four and 
five adults comfortably and get from 30 to 60 
miles per gallon of gas and have maximum 
speeds that vary from about 50 miles an hour 
to 90 or 95 miles an hour, certainly speeds 
that are comparable to the maximum speed 
limits on American highways. 

The growth of this relatively new segment 
of the American automobile business has 
been phenomenal, but it is also having 
remarkable effects on related industries. 
For example, one in which all of you are 
particularly interested, the advertising busi- 
ness, has seen one of the independent im- 
porters place advertising contracts in 1959 
in amounts reported to be in the neighbor- 
hood of several million dollars. Local dealers 
carrying imported cars are placing additional 
advertising to make their communities aware 
of the qualities of their new imported prod- 
ucts. The parts and service business, neces- 
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sary to keep these cars rolling satisfactorily, 
has taken on a rapid expanion. The Amer- 
ican tire companies are racing to bring out 
new sizes to fit the imports. 

The demand for economy cars is not lim- 
ited to the U.S. market. It has experienced 
an increasing demand all over the world. 
For example, during this last year, Volks- 
wagen of Germany, is selling in a new mar- 
ket: the Sheikdom of Kuwait, at the rate of 
about 60 cars a month. Fiat of Italy, with 
which I am connected, will sell approxi- 
mately 85,000 cars in Germany in 1959. 
Renault of France has made a license agree- 
ment with Alfa-Romeo in Italy, who is mak- 
ing the Renault for sale in Italy. The Fiat 
Co., of Turin, Italy, sells automobiles in 
a hundred and eleven different countries of 
the world and the other European. factories 
sell on a comparable international scale. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that 
the worldwide demand for Fiat cars is 
approximately 2,200 units a day, whereas 
their production is at present at the rate of 
1,600 units a day. This shortage of supply 
versus demand is true also of several other 
European manufacturers. In fact, the total 
im: car sales in 1959 in the United 
States might have been considerably higher if 
Fiat and Volkswagon had been able to allo- 
cate to the American market all the cars 


‘ that could have been sold by. their respec- 


tive organizations in this . However, 
Iam glad to report that both Fiat and Volks- 
Wagen are expanding their production sn 
1960. 

Of course, many people ask why this sud- 
den new demand for the economy car. This 
is a rather complicated question and there 
— been many gurveys taken among buyers 
cars to determine the answer. 
Sut I would say that, generally speaking, 
there has been a constant rise in the stand- 
ard of living in the United States, as well as 
a continually expanding population. This 
increase in the standard of living has wit- 
nessed the constant growth of suburbia. 
When a family moves from the city to the 
suburbs, it often becomes a two and some- 
times three car family. The head of the 
family has to drive a considerable distance to 
work and statistics show that almost 50 
percent of imported economy cars are used 
by the head of the family to drive back and 
forth to work. The ease of parking and the 
ease of handling in traffic has been an im- 
portant reason why many others have bought 
the economy car. The cost of operating and 
maintaining an automobile is constantly 
rising and many people have bought the 
economy car in order to cut down on these 
costs and there is no question that the im- 
ported car has provided an economical status 
symbol for many buyers. 

This, in short, is the story of how the im- 
ported economy car has arrived in the United 
States automobile market. In my judgment, 
it is firmly established and is here to stay. 
Great emphasis is being placed by imported 
car distributorg and dealers on proper parts . 
and service in order to. keep satisfied and 
happy customers. Basically, the product is a 
good one and the cost of maintenance, as I 
have said, is remarkably low in comparison 
to the bigger Detroit products. The cus- 
tomer in turn is getting a new satisfaction 
and enjoyment out of just plain driving a car 
and last, but not least, the American public 
has always been ‘willing and often quite 
anxious to buy the right product at the right 
price. As long as European manufacttirers 
continue to give a quality product to supply 
the basic needs of transportation and they 
do this at the right price, Americans will con- 
tinue to buy imported economy cars. 

This new and growing imported car busi- 
ness has had a significant effect upon the 
automobile business in America itself. The 
Big Three in Detroit this year, as every- 
body Knows, are introducing their new com- 
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pact cars. In fact, last week General Motors 
introduced the new Corvair. This week Ford 
unveils its new Falcon and late this month, 
Chrysler will bring out its new Valiant. 
new compact cars are not so small, 
t 2 feet shorter than their 
Ford, Chevrolet, and Plymouth 
brothers. Nor are they quite so cheap. It 
is estimated that with comparable acces- 
sories they will sell at $2,350 and over. 

Of course, everybody is asking how the 
compact cars will affect the imported-car 
business. I think the answer is not too hard 
find because the American public has had 
opportunity to buy two American com- 
cars for some time. The Lark has been 
for about 18 months and the Ram- 
has been available for 5 years. Both of 
cars have sold well and have developed 
and satisfied group of customers, but, 

same time, the economy imported 
have been almost doubling their market 
year. 
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, I believe that the new big three 
not put us out of business. 
ly, will affect the market for 
ced imported cars and during 
years we may see several of 
w from the American market, 
I their major sales will be to new 
custemers.and to former owners of Chevro- 
lets, Fords, and Plymouths. Furthermore, 
I believe that the compact cars will find a 
ready market abroad, and in so doing, will 
restore America’s position in the interna- 
tional field. In recent years our export of 
automobiles has fallen off considerably, per- 
haps for some of the same reasons as has our 
domestic market, but the compact car 
should find ready acceptance abroad. 

The new compact cars have, without ques- 
tion, created a great and new interest in au- 
tomobiles generally. Everybody has been 
waiting to see them, to drive them, and 
many to pay for them. This renewed inter- 
est in automobiles could easily result in 1960 
being one of the great years in the history of 
the American automobile business. It is 
possible that, ifr 1960, almost 7 million 
will be sold in the United States which 
make it the biggest year, except for 
, in the history of the industry. 

Therefore, it can be said that the imported 
cars caused a revolution in Detroit. Their 

has forced the Big Three to reverse 
their trend of bigger and bigger cars with 
more and more horse power and ever flashier 
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are starting once again to produce trans- 
portation instead of what they mistakenly 
thought was the symbol of status. But a 
word of warning. Now that Detroit has 
tolled down the hill, if history repeats it- 
, they will once again march up the hill 
a few years from now the compact cars 
once more be the useless giants which, 
again, will be rejected by the American buy- 
ing public. It is my guess that the im- 
ported cars will never sell more than 13 
or 14 percent of .the American market but 
so long as they continue to supply eco- 
nomical quality transportation they will 
continue to render a service to the American 
automobile industry and they will continue 
to provide what a small, but important seg- 
ment of the buying public, will continue to 
demand. 

There are those who are talking darkly of 
increasing the tariff on imported cars. To 
me, this would be an incredibly short 
sighted and stupid move. Since 1948 when 
the Marshall plan was commenced, the 
American people have spent billions of dol- 


ERE 


lars to put Western Europe on its economic’ 


feet and in so doing to eliminate the threat 
of internal communism. We have suc- 
ceeded and today Western Europe is pros- 
perous. It is marching steadily toward the 
Common Market, the elimination of tariffs 
between European countries. Western 
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Europe is today our strongest ally in our 
quest for a free and peaceful world. In its 
simplest terms, we must decide whether we 
favor a policy of trade or of aid. If we do 
not buy from Western Europe, we will have 
to subsidize Western Europe or face once 
again the prospect that because of its pov- 
erty it will turn to communism. 

And in our own interest, it is important to 
continue to buy from Western Europe be- 
cause the dollars that they get from selling 
automobiles in the United States, they spend 
here for many of our other products, such 
as: heavy machinery, machine tools, elec- 
tronics equipment, refrigerators, radios, tele- 
vision sets, ad infinitum. I happen to know 
the figures of one company better than those 
of the others and, therefore, I can tell you 
that the Fiat Motor Co., in Turin, Italy 
spends all of the dollars that it makes from 
selling automobiles in the United States on 
buying from Americah manufacturers the 
very tools with which those automobiles are 
made, for paying the royalties on license 
agreements that it has with several American 
manufacturers, on buying many other items 
and raw materials that it requires to eon- 
tinue to be one of the greatest industrial 
operations in Western Europe. If Fiat can- 
not sell here, it cannot buy here. If Western 
Europe cannot sell here, it cannot buy here. 
If Fiat does not continue to employ 80,000 
people in its many factories, those people may 
well turn, as they almost did after World War 
II, to another system of economic and social 
life, namely, communism. 

One other factor. Inthe last 4 years the 
number of Americans employed in manu- 
facturing American goods for export have 
almost doubled. Therefore, we should look 
at the impact of foreign imported goods 
upon the total economy and not upon one 
segment of the economy. We now pay 8% 
percent of the value of every imported -car 
to Uncle Sam. If we were to increase this 
tariff, the effect would be to virtually ex- 
clude the imported economy car from the 
American market. I can assure you that 
trade is much cheaper than aid when it comes 


to the pocketbook of the American taxpayer. . 


In closing, let me say that the American 
economy and its capitalist system is based 
on the theory of competition—competition 
between ourselves and competition with our 
friends abroad. I believe that the imported 
cars have had a good effect upon the auto- 
mobile’ industry from the point of view of 
the consumer in the last few years. I believe 
that they are here to stay and will continue 
to have a good and sound effect upon one of 
America’s greatest industries, I also believe 
that they can continue to have a good effect 
which will help to raise the standards of 
living, not only for our people here in Amer- 
ica, but of our friends abroad and as we raise 
the standards of living in the free countries 
of the world so will we make our way of life 
more attractive, not only to those so-called 
neutrals, who now wonder which way to go, 
but those behind the Iron Curtain who Mr. 
Khrushchev is so anxious to expose to the 
competition of coexistence. 

Thank you very much for letting me be 
with you today and thank you again for the 
award which you were so gracious in giving 
me, 





Hon. Richard M. Simpson 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


~ OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7,1960 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the tragic death of RicHarp Simpson the 
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Congress has lost one of its great leaders 
and, the Nation is made poorer by his 
passing. He was a man of stature in 
the rich tradition of Americans who 
have dedicated their lives to the service 
of their country. The principles for 
which he fought so eloquently sprang 
from a deep conviction that representa- 
tive government must be both respon- 
sive and responsible. He elearly under- 
stood this delicate balance in his untir- 
ing efforts for all the people of his coun- 
try. 


Dick Stimpson was my friend whom I 
admired for his courage, the clarity of 
his convictions, and his sincere and un- 
swerving loyalty to principle. Perhaps 
even more I admired qualities of kindli- 
ness and humanity which he possessed 
in such abundance. 

I join with my colleagues here in 
mourning his loss and I wish to extend 
to his family my most profound sym- 
pathy in this time of sorrow. 





Paul O. Peters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a beloved fig- 
ure is absent from Capitol Hill as we 
begin this session of Congress, and there 
are many of us who miss him deeply. 

Paul O. Peters passed away, quietly, 
at his home in Arlington on December 
30 and now is resting in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

For the past 10 years he has edited a 
daily news bulletin to which may of us 
subscribed. His skillful analysis of gov- 
ernment budgets and agency programs 
have often appeared in the pages of the 
Recorp. We will miss his daily calls and 
the service he rendered. 

Paul Peters will be missed also in the 
great American conservation movement, 
of which he was a leader for many years. 
He was known throughout the Nation 
for his speeches and writings on conser- 
vation subjects. He served for many 
years as a national director of the Izaak 
Walton League and was instrumental in 
the establishment of the excellent Izaak 
Walton League facilities in nearby 
northern Virginia. 

He will be missed by many who knew 
him only as “Porcupine, Jr.,” the nom 
de plume he used in witty political col- 
umns that appeared in a number of 
journals. 

His was a long and remarkable ca- 
reer. I have known few men who had 
as vast and varied a fund of knowledge 
or used their knowledge as wisely. 

Mr. Peters’ memory will be especially 
cherished in my home area by reason of 
his great generosity to the College of 
Wooster at Wooster, Ohio. Late last 
spring he announced his decision to give 
his library of some 90,000 volumes and 
various historical and art objects to the 
library of that college. He traveled to 





Wooster to announce that decision, and™ 
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on his return expressed to many of us 
his great satisfaction with the institu- 
tion. 

Earlier he had been fearful that his 
collection, one of the most complete in 
existence on governmental and political 
subjects, would be dispersed at his death. 
It gave him great pleasure and satis- 
faction to know that it would be held to- 
gether and made available for students 
of government and politics not only of 
the College of Wooster but many others 
who may be expected to visit Wooster to 
refer to the collection. 

A new library is under construction 
at the college and special provision is 
being made for the Paul O. Peters Room 
which will house his collection. At the 
time of his death he was looking forward 
to consultations with the architect on 
the design of that room. He had al- 
ready arranged the shipment of a part 
of the library. 

One could recite many highlights of a 
long and useful life. Mr. Peters’ inves- 
tigations of political corruption in St. 
Louis won his newspaper a Pulitzer prize. 
His service as an investigator for the 
Small Business Committee of the House, 
under the chairmanship of Hon. Walter 
C. Ploeser, and later for the General Ac- 
counting Office, saved Americans many 
millions of tax dollars. 

I like to recall an investigative trip 
he made to Alaska shortly after World 
War II. Though he was gone several 
weeks, his expense voucher asked for 
only $18. He did not believe in wasting 
tax dollars and he wasted none himself. 
He had made the trip hitchhiking on 
military aircraft, bunking in military 
barracks, and spending only a few dol- 
lars for film and cab fare. 

_ . He was one of the founders of the Out- 
door Writers Association about 20 years 
ago and regularly attended its meetings. 

Though his many friends miss him 
acutely, we take satisfaction in knowing 
that his many. contributions in the var- 
ious fields that interested him have built 
@ memorial that will never fade. 





Congress Eyes Spending Spree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
that $4.2 billion budget surplus which 
President Eisenhower sprung on an un- 
suspecting Congress and American peo- 
ple in his state of the Union message 
seems to have stirred up somewhat the 
same reaction as dad getting a Christ- 
mas bonus or winning the Irish sweep- 
stakes. 

Every Member of Congress and every 
columnist and every economist and every 
taxpayer has been calculating ever since 
as to how to get rid of it fast. 

The taxpayers want it for a tax cut, 
and the Members of this body have just 
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about as Many proposals as there are 
Members. 

It seems to be only the President who 
can see a sounder fiscal policy for the 
country and for our descendants in sug- 
gesting that it be applied to reduce the 
national debt. 

Today I read an editorial in the Flint 
Journal of Sunday, January 10, 1960, 
which I believe deserves the attention of 
the Members of the Congress; and, pur- 
suant to unanimous consent, I herewith 
include it in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

CONGRESS EYES SPENDING SPREE 

Reaction in Congress to President Eisen- 
hower’s surprising estimate of a $4.2 billion 
budget surplus in the next fiscal year was 
about what should have been expected. But 
it still was none the less frightening. 

With a $290 billion deficit staring them 
in the face, most of the lawmakers clicked 
their heels in glee and plunged headlong in 
one of two directions. Either they came up 
with proposals as to how to spend the money 
or they climbed onto their political soap- 
boxes to advocate tax reductions. 

It is just such a philosophy “if we're going 
to get a buck, let’s hurry and spend it” 
that has helped to lead us to the point 
where $1 of every $10 we pay in taxes goes 
to pay the interest on past expenditures. 
Based on today’s national debt, taxpayers 
over the next decade will pay $80 billion, 
or about the equivalent of the entire 1960 
budget, just for interest charges. 

There are those, of course, who argue 
that Mr. Eisenhower is overoptimistic in his 
estimate. He admittedly is anticipating a cut 
in Government spending and a great influx 
of revenue from a booming economy. Many 
things could alter the situation between now 
and July 1961, when the fiscal year will close, 
so the contention has been made that Mr. 
Eisenhower’s forecast is not realistic. 

For the moment, we won't attempt to de- 
fend or question the soundness of such a 
long-range prediction. Our concern here is 
the lack of concern on the part of the Con- 
gressmen as to how they spend the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The President had in mind something far 
removed from a new spending splurge when 
he indulged in his budgetary optimism. In 
the same to Congress, he proposed 
that any such surplus be used to reduce the 
amount of our national debt. 

“Personally, I do not feel that any amount 
can be properly called a surplus as long as 
the Nation is in debt,” he stated. 

“I prefer to think of such an item as a 
reduction of our children’s inherited mort- 
gage.” 


No such concern for the taxpayers’ stag-. 


gering burden was shared by the majority of 
Congressmen, who took the President’s re- 
marks as an invitation to make some points 
with special-interest groups. They immedi- 
ately began sounding off on this country’s 
many needs. 

There is no denying that worthwhile pro- 
grams being pushed by various pressure 
groups would benefit many people. But, at 
the same time, there comes a point in budg- 
eting money, whether at a family or national 
level, beyond which further expenditures can 
only lead to financial disaster. Our national 
progress and fiscal integrity are interdepend- 
ent and inseparable. You can’t expect to 
enjoy the former without insisting on the 
latter. 

It stands to reason that there is a limit to 
the things that can be bought by borrowing 
against anticipated revenue. The programs 
on which Congressmen would spend surplus 
funds—schools, roads, public works, health, 
missiles, and so forth—undoubtedly can be 
defended. But it never seems to occur to 


those who are so free 


no more wisdom than the heavy spenders. 
They, too, seem all too willing to turn their 
backs on our national debt. Tax revision 
may be advisable, but certainly this is no 
time to indiscriminately slash taxes because 
of the possibility of our first budget surplus 
since 1957. 

We believe the President is looking at this 
country’s financial situation much more real- 
istically in holding out the prospect of tax 
reductions in the future. 

The long-talked-about balanced budget is 
not an impossibility. Neither is tax reduc- 
tion. But realization of them upon 
acceptance of certain budget limits and a 
— approach to reducing our national 
debt. 


It probably is too much to expect, especially 
in an election year, but if Congress would 
substitute reasonableness for selfishness and 
put the interest of the American taxpayer 
ahead of political gain, definite 
toward the fiscal stability Mr. Eisenhower 
seeks could be made over the next fiscal year. 





The Consumer Interest in the Continua- 
tion of Federal Grading of Lamb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, 
House Committee on Agriculture — 
been conducting hearings this week on 
the proposal of the Department of Agri- 
culture to suspend for a period of 1 year 
the voluntary program in effect for Fed- 
eral grading for quality of lamb and 
mutton. Because of the widespread in- 
terest in this matter, particularly among 
the Nation’s housewives, I include under 
unanimous consent the statement which 
I prepared for the committee’s hearings 
giving the reasons why I think the lamb 
grading program should be continued. 
In the last session, on several occasions, 
I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
number of statements, letters and com- 





ments on this matter and there has been’ 


such broad response throughout the 

country to that material that I am sure 

the statement I have prepared on the 
current status of the issue will be sim- 
ilarly of interest to many people. 

seat testimony referred to is as fol- 
ws: 

THe Consumer INTEREST IN THE CoNTINUA- 
TION OF FEDERAL GRADING OF LAMB AND 
MvTTON CARCASSES 

(Testimony by Congresswoman Lzonor K. 
SULLIVAN, Of Missouri, before the House 
organ on Agriculture, January 13, 
Chairman Cootry and members of the 

Committee on Agriculture, I congratulate 

the chairman for his prompt action last 
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month in interceding with the Department 
of Agriculture to continue the lamb grading 
program of the Federal Government at least 
until this committee of the Congress can 
examine the Department’s reasons for want- 
ing to suspend the program. If Chairman 
Cooter had not acted when he did, lamb 
grading would have ended on January 4 with- 
out Congress having had the opportunity 
to look into the issues until after the death 
sentence had already been executed. Now, 
with this short reprieve—the second in a 
period of less than a year—I am hopeful the 
program can be rescued from the death 
sentence Mr. Benson has imposed. 

In the period since the lamb grading pro- 
gram came under attack last summer until 
now, I have written or wired the Depart- 
ment on a number of occasions urging con- 
sideration for the consumer's stake in this 
important governmental program. Usually, 
@ month or so later, I receive a polite reply 
telling me what has been decided in the 
interim, and I ore cannot help but 
have the feeling that expressions from in- 
dividual Members of Congress carry very 
little weight in the office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. For that reason, I feel that it 
is most important that this committee, after 
hearing all of the facts in the controversy, 
follow up on its hearings by reporting out a 
resolution calling for the continuation of 
lamb grading. Otherwise, I am afraid the 
hearings will have been futile, and the De- 
partment under present leadership will con- 
tinue to pay no attention to any views ex- 
pressed here except those it may happen to 
agree with at the moment. This, unfortu- 
nately, has been the history of the Depart- 
ment’s attitudes under the present Secre- 
tary. 

CONSUMERS WANT GRADING CONTINUED 


Since first intervening in this matter last 
summer, Mr. Chairman, I have heard from 
many consumers—not only from St. Louis 
but from widely separated parts of the Na- 
tion—supporting my Wew that -he Federal 
meat grading program—including lamb grad- 
be maintained and its integrity 
defended. Consumers first learned through 
the wartime price control programs to look 
for Federal grades in buying meat, and they 
still find the grades essential in obtaining 
fair value for their meat dollar. I will 
grant that tastes in meat are changing over 
the. years and that many housewives no 
longer prefer to buy and pay for the high- 
fat-content prime grades of beef and lamb, 
but at least they-want to have a basis for 
knowing and measuring the quality of the 
cuts they do select so that they are certain 
they are paying only for the quality of cut 
they are receiving. 

The recent revelations of cheating in so 
Many areds of our economy and society— 
mass, organized cheating often engaged in 
by respected, if not wholly respectable, busi- 
ness firms, and even by some industries on 
a “broad basis—hazve emphasized: to con- 
sumers the absolute necessity for keeping 
whatever reliable quality guides are available 
to them. Meat grading is a reliable guide 
of quality to the consumer, Consumers do 
not want to see it abandoned. 


SMALL PACKERS NEED GRADING TO SURVIVE 


And neither do the small packing firms 
which depend upon Federal grading as their 
means to compete with the big packers. 
You are all familiar with the way almost 
any product can be glamorized by packaging 
and advertising magic—and that is all 
right—but Federal grading of meat is the 
only sure guide the consumer can use to be 
sure of quality among a host of competing 
brand mames and unbranded cuts. Having 
graded cuts is therefore the only way the 
small packer can market his meat in com- 
petition with the giants in the industry. 
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This committee has gone to bat too often for 
the small packer and the small businessman 
to want to step aside now and allow the 

packer to be denied the most impor- 
tant selling tool he has in order to compete 
with the big packers. As you know, grading 
does not Cost the Federal Government or the 
Federal taxpayer a cent—it is paid for by the 
packer who chooses to utilize this service. 
And I think you have had testimony show- 
ing that on lamb, for instance, the prices to 
the consumer of comparable graded and un- 
graded cuts in the stores are often, if not 
usually, identical, indicating that the custo- 
mer is not paying extra for this helpful 
service. ‘ 

Certainly somebody is paying for it, and 
that somebody is the small packer, out of 
his profits. But at least he has profits—he 
is able to compete—because of the existence 
of this program. One might wonder why the 
big packers which are not using grading do 
not reflect the saving in their prices. But 
that is another story—another issue. Ob- 
viously, if grading were eliminated, the 
packers which do not at present use the serv- 
ice are not going to charge any less.for their 
meat; on the contrary, if they can force out 
the small packers as competitors, you can be 
sure the price of lamb will go up. 


MANY GROUPS HAVE PROTESTED DEPARTMENT 
ACTION 


Last July, when the Department originally 
proposed abandoning the lamb grading pro- 
gram, about 1,000 firms, izations and 
individuals wrote to the Department of Agri- 
culture on this matter, and apparently the 
overwhelming majority supported the idea of 
continuing the program. At least, the De- 
partment so indicated in a press release at 
that time—reassuring those of us interested 
in the issue that the battle for the continua- 
tion of lamb grading had been won. The 
outpouring of consumer protests and of pro- 
tests from small business firms directly in- 
volved in this matter was the more remark- 
able in that, up to then, practically nothing 
had appeared in the newspapers or on tele- 
vision about the Department’s intention to 
end lamb grading. The newspapers in St. 
Louis had carried information on this, but 
very few others did. 

Since then, the newspapers have become 
much more interested in this matter, so 
that today the consumer is alerted to the 
issue now facing this Committee. I can 
assure you therefore that if you take action 
to insist on a continuation of lamb grading 
it will be broadly supported in the country. 


POST-DISPATCH EDITORIAL 


Let me list a few of the comments I have 
received or seen on this: 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch commented 
editorially that— 

“Chairman Coorey of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee deserves the gratitude of 
consumers for intervening in the suspen- 
sion of lamb and mutton . grading.” 

Then, after giving the background of the 
issue, and citing Secretary~ Benson’s de- 
cision to suspend grading because repre- 
sentatives of the various segments of the 
industry could not agree on changes pro- 
posed by the Department in the grading 
regulations, the Post-Dispatch editorial 
added: 

“We imagine Representative CooLtrey will 
want to know, as many consumers certainly 
do, why the Secretary did not perform the 
obvious administrative functions of en- 
forcing a decision of his own until the 
industry could agree on a better. Such a 
course might still provide a healthy in- 
centive to agreement.” 


ST. LOUIS CONSUMER FEDERATION PROTESTS 


Consumer groups throughout the coun- 
try have urged continuation of lamb 
grading. The St. Louis Consumer Federa- 
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tion, which is one of the outstanding 
organizations of its kind in the country—an 
alert and well-informed group of outstand- 
ing St. Louis residents—advised the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as follows last month, 
in a letter from Mrs. J. M. Klamon, presi- 
dent: 

“Our organization has learned that an, 
order has been issued by your Department 
suspending lamb and mutton grading serv- 
ice for one year, effective January 4, 1960. 
The reason given in the press for this sus- 
pension is that the industry could not agree 
on standards. Industry interests, appar- 
ently, were the only ones considered; no 
mention is made of consumer interests. 

“Our organization has fought for years to 
have grades placed on meats and other foods 
so consumers can buy intelligently. As you 
know, Federal standards for poultry were 
made effective only a few. years ago. 

“For the benefit of the consumers we urge 
that you reconsider the suspension of lamb 
and mutton grading. We find ourselves in 
agreement with those consumers who have 
already stated that they fear the suspension 
of lamb and mutton grading is only the first 
step.toward removal of grading from beef. 

“We feel that the solution of the problems 
now present in connection with lamb and 
mutton standards can be found while the 
grading program is in effect, and strongly 
protest the removal of grading from these 

‘ucts. 

“We sincerely trust you will reconsider 
this entire matter for the protection of the 
consumer. 

“Sincerely, 
“Mrs. J.M. KLamMon, 
“President, St. Louis Consumer Federa- 
tion.” 
MEAT DEALERS SUPPORT GRADING 


Mr. Chairman, I received an equally em- 
phatic letter on this same subject from the 
president of the Metropolitan St. Louis Meat 
Dealers’ Association, Mr. Morrison McFar- 
land, who points out the difficulty which 
would confront the small meat dealer if he 
personally had to grade and evaluate every 
piece of meat he buys—if he did not have 
reliable Federal grades to guide him—par- 
ticularly on top quality meats destined for 
the hotel, restaurant, and institutional trade. 

Even if each meat dealer had the time or 
the experienced personnel to grade in his 
own establishment each piece of meat he 
sold, so as to reassure the customer on qual- 
ity, please keep in mind the fact that meat 
merchandising today is done largely through 
prepackaged meats put out for display in a 
refrigerated case. As Dorothy Diamond, the 
columnist on the woman's viewpoint for the 
magazine Printer’s Ink put it in her column 
directed at people in the advertising and 
communications fields, “Now that the old- 
fashioned butcher who used to advise the 
housewife has become almost as elusive as 
the maid-of-all-work, and now that meat 
is sold increasingly in antiseptic prepackaged 
form, we housewives need and deserve all 
the help that we have been accustomed to 
getting from the Government.” She makes a 
good point. 

PROTEST TO SECRETARY BENSON 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
include in the record of your hearing the 
admittedly angry telegram I sent to Secre- 
tary Benson on this matter on December 9, 
immediately after hearing in a most round- 
about fashion of the decision to suspend 
lamb grading. If you will recall, I had been 
very much interested in this matter when it 
first came to a head last July and had writen 
to him then and had placed a lot of ma- 
terial in the ConcrEssionaL Recorp on this 
issue and so, in the normal course of things, 
I would expect to be notified when a decision 
of last July is suddenly changed in Decem- 
ber. But I received no notification of the 
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change in plans and when I did hear about 
it—in a roundabout manner—I reacted quite 
angrily, and sent the wire which I shall at- 
tach at the end of my statement. The wire 
was sent December 9. I received a polite 
answer to it from an Assistant Secretary on 
January 8. I shall not include the reply be- 
cause I am sure you have received the identi- 
cal information from the Department in 
these hearings. 

But I would like my wire te be included, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 9, 1959. 
Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

I have just learned in a fantastically 
roundabout manner that you have ordered 
suspension for 1 year, effective January 4, 
of US. Department of Agriculture lamb 
grading program which provides quality 
guidance to consumers. I bitterly protest 
not only the sudden about-face in the De- 
partment’s position on this controversial 
matter but the quiet, unobtrusive, almost 
surreptitious manner in which the order has 
been promulgated within the Department 
without alerting consumers or even notifying 
those of us in Congress interested in this 
issue. In contrast, your decision last July 
23 to continue the lamb grading program 
despite wishes of some industry groups was 
announced with great fanfare via a press 
conference and widespread news coverage. 
Consumers believed then the battle was won; 
apparently all they won was a short re- 
prieve if your latest order stands. 

As one who believes sincerely in the im- 
portant role of meat grading by USDA in 
protecting consumers on the quality of the 
meat they buy, I protest what is obviously a 
surrender by your Department to a few pow- 
erful special interest groups which prefer to 
see the consumer flounder amid conflicting 
quality claims on meat rather than have 
clearly marked, fedsrally certified grade 
standards which the consumer can follow 
in selecting meat purchases. Suspension of 
lamb grading appears to be the first step 
toward eliminating beef and other meat 
grading programs—programs which are com- 
pletely self-supporting and operated at no 
cost to the taxpayer. 

May I urge, in view of the long considera- 

tion given this matter prior to your decision 
of last July to continue lamb grading, that 
the suspension order for January 4 be re- 
scinded. If lamb growers and some big 
packers believe changes should be made in 
gradihg criteria, let them come forward with 
intelligent, constructive suggestions, rather 
than be permitted to kill the program by 
their failure or refusal to agree on proposed 
changes. In giving in to their demands, I 
am sorry to say you have sold out the con- 
sumer completely. 
* Your action on this matter conyinces me 
that programs established by Congress pri- 
marily to protect’ consumers rather than 
merely to aid sellers should be placed within 
departments which have at least a sem- 
blance of interest in the consumer’s welfare. 
This action on lamb grading, coming on top 
of your ridicule of danger of using a pro- 
hibited, cancer-inducing weedkiller on cran- 
berries, indicates the Department of Agricul- 
ture under present leadership is concerned 
only with the tinkling of the cash register 
on food sales with little or no interest in the 
quality, purity or value of the food the con- 
sumer buys. Is there any way I can state 
more strongly my dismay over the lamb- 
grading action, or my conviction that many 
consumer-important funotjons of the De- 
partment of Agriculture should be trans- 
ferred to other agencies of Government? 

LEonor K. (Mrs. JoHN B,} SULLIVAN, 

Member of Congress, Third District, 
Missouri. 
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Mr. Speaker, that concludes the state- 
ment.given to the committee. To com- 
plete the background, I now include as 
part of my remarks in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp on this matter the reply 
I received from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the above wire, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., January 8, 1960. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: This is in 
reply to your telegram dated December 9, 
1959, to Secretary Benson, protesting the 
suspension of Federal grading of lamb and 
mutton for 1 year effective January 4, 1960, 
as announced by the Department in a press 
release December 2, 1959. 

In evaluating the decision to suspend Fed- 
eral lamb grading for 1 year, it is necessary 
to consider the history and sequence of 
events that prompted this action. The pro- 
posal was brought to the Department's at- 
tention by the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation which adopted a resolution on Janu- 
ary 29, 1959, stating the Federal grading was 
detrimental to the efficient merchandising of 
lamb and urging that the Department sus- 
pend Federal lamb grading immediately. The 
National Lamb Feeders Association had 
adopted a similar resolution on January 10, 
1959. 

In view of the widespread interest in this 
subject, the Department called a meeting on 
April 17, 1959, of individuals representing 
various organizations, from producers to re- 
tailers, who were directly concerned with the 
merchandising of lamb. Based upon the 
statements presented at that meeting, it ap- 
peared that the entire industry should have 
an opportunity to comment on this situation 
prior to the Department taking any action to 
discontinue lamb grading. Consequently, 
notice was published in the Federal Register 
on May 28, 1959, announcing that the De- 
partment of Agriculture was considering the 
suspension of lamb grading on August 1, 
1959, and inviting all interested parties to 
submit comments by June 22, 1959. At the 
request of certain segments of the industry, 
the time for submitting comments was ex- 
tended until July 6, 1959, and was again ex- 
tended until July 20, 1959, as requested by 
Hon. JaMes ROoosEVELT, chairman, Subcom- 
mittee No. 5, Select Committee on Small Bus- 
iness, House of Representatives. 

During this period for filing comments 
there was ample opportunity for the entire 
industry to express its views on this subject. 
After considering comments of more than 
1,000 organizations and individuals, and 
weighing the matter carefully, the Depart- 
ment issued a press release on July 23, 1959, 
announcing that Federal lamb grading would 
be continued and stating that the Depart- 
ment would proceed promptly to consider re- 
vised grade standards for lamb and mutton 
to eliminate any deficiencies in the present 
standards.. At that time it was stated that 
“If improved grade standards for lamb and 
mutton are not developed to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of the industry the De- 
partment will give further consideration to 
suspension of Federal grading of lamb and 
mutton carcasses.” Following that announce- 
ment, Department officials met with an in- 
dustry group at Kansas City on August 26, 
1959. Representatives from all segments of 
the industry from producers to consumers 
attended this meeting and advised the De- 
partment concerning the objectives to be ac- 
complished ‘in revising the standards. Gen- 
eral agreement was reached on the principle 
of the revision which was to lower the re- 
quirements for the two highest grades, Prime 
and Choice, with the objective of sufficient 
volume within each of these grades for ef- 
fective merchandising. 
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Following the meeting of the general 


vise on the techniques of effectuating the 
changes which were to be This 
group met again on September 16 to ‘review 
the tentative proposals which the Depart~- 
ment had developed. At this meeting the 
technical committee indicated its general 
agreement with the objectives of the grade 
standards and final grades placed on demon-~ 
stration lambs in accordance with the new 
standards. However, six of the eight mem- 
bers of the committee strongly objected to 
the use of interior carcass indications of 
quality in determining grade. The Depart- 
ment maintained the position that the 
standards should contain all indicators of 
quality necessary to accomplish a precise 
evaluation of grade. It was pointed out that 
without the consideration of internal indi- 
cations of quality in determining gradelines 
the Department graders would not be able 
to maintain a satisfactory degree of uni- 
formity in grading. In view of this, the De- 
partment proposed these .tandards on Octo~- 
ber 21, 1959. Comments these 
P , were received through November 
21, 1959, and clearly indicated a substantial 
lack of agreement within the lamb industry. 
Consequently, on December 2, 1959, it was 

announced that Federal lamb grading would 
be suspended for 1 year and hope was ex- 
pressed that representative groups in the 
industry would make every effort to resolve 
their differences in order to propose a gen- 
erally acceptable plan for the Department's 
consideration. 

Since issuing this statement, the Depart- 
ment has redeived numerous comments and 
we have met with a large number of repre- 
sentatives of producers, consumers, and in- 
dustry interested in this subject to hear 


requested the suspension 

grading of lamb and mutton be delayed so 
as to permit his committee an opportunity 
to become more fully acquainted with the 
problem. In respecting his request, the De- 
partment announced on December 30, 1959, 
that the decision on this matter is being 
withheld for a period up to 1 month (not 
later than February 8, 1960). A copy of the 
press release explaining this action is 
enclosed. 

Thank you for forwarding comments for 
consideration. ‘Your views and suggestions 
are always welcome and your interest in the 


Assistant Secretary. 





Why Coddle Commies? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ex- 
cellent editorial from the North Canton 
(Ohio) Sun: 

Wuy Copp.£ ComMMIEs? 

Tt is just too bad about these American 
colleges and universities (12 of them at this 
writing, and including Harvard and Yale) . 
that have pulled away from Uncle Sam’s new 
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student loan program. It seems they are 
outraged over the requirement that a student 

Uncle Sam’s money must declare 
that he is not a Communist. 

We might object to the loan program on 
the ground that this is none of Uncle’s proper 
business and that in the land of the free 
and the home of the brave a young fellow, 
or girl, either, ought to have enough getup 
and gumption to achieve an education with- 
out Government aid. Butso long as we have 
it, the least we can do is to make sure this 
assistance goes to loyal young Americans and 
not to traitors. 

Didn’t these college people ever salute the 
flag when they went to school? “I pledge 
allegiance to my flag and to the Republic for 
which it stands * * *.” Are those strange 
and fearsome words? Or dothey think they 
are too corny for intellectuals? Or do they 
think the U.N. flag is prettier? 

Certainly, if.we were one of those well- 
heeled philanthropists (and there are lots of 
them) who go around endowing this and 
that at our institutions of higher learning, 
we would at least know a dozen of them to 
keep away from. 





Cleveland’s Gifted Pupil Classes Reap 
Dividends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in this 
Nation’s quest for leadership and schol- 
arship in all fields, Cleveland is doing 
its share in developing human resources. 
At the urging of the women’s city club 
of its outstanding leaders, the 
Benjamin P. Bole, in 1922 the 
Board of 


work classes for the gifted child. 
are now 1,500 of these pupils in 
classes from first grade through the 
All these children have an intel- 
quotient above 125, and each 
be directed with specialized care 
motivation into achievement that 
squares with his or her ability. 

The Cleveland News in a recent edi- 
torial applauded the admirable goals of 
these classes, and the vision of their 
founders. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the editorial herewith: 

Grirrep Puri CLaAsses RraP DIVIDENDS 

With painstaking care and inspiring re- 
sults, Cleveland’s major work classes for the 
gifted child are “mining intellectual gold” 
from this city’s youngsters. 

These classes, instituted by the board of 
education in 1922 at the urging of the 
women’s city club and one of its outstanding 
leaders, the late Mrs. Benjamin P. Bole, are 
presently helping to refine the potential of 
1,500 of these pupils from first grade through 
the sixth. 

All these children are normal except that 
their intelligence quotient is measured above 
125, and each must be directed with special- 
ized care and motivation into achievement 
that squares with his or her ability. 

Described in a series by Mrs. Lucie Hil- 
dreth, just concluded in the News, this pro- 
gram is a graphic demonstration of the con- 
cern for, and attention given the unusually 
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talented child in Cleveland’s educational 
planning. A follow-up on the futures of 
these pupils after graduation discloses that 
they have gone on to dramatic accomplish- 
ments in business, science, music, medicine 
and the arts. And all credit the major work 
classes for honing their scholarship, social 
adjustments, and leadership. 

In this Nation’s quest for leadership and 
scholarship in all fields, Cleveland is doing 
its share in developing human resources. 
This city should applaud the admirable goals 
of these classes, and the vision of their 
founders. 





Government Lamb Grading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, this week 
there have been committee hearings on 
the question of Government lamb grad- 
ing. I would like to place in the Rrec- 
orp at this point a letter which I wrote 
to the chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, the Honorable Haroip 
D. Cootry, and two letters which came 
to me from the State of Iowa, pointing 
out the necessity for continued Govern- 
ment grading of lamb. 

The letters follow: 

January 14, 1960. 
Hon. Haron D. Cooter, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CuHamman: I had planned to 
submit a statement on my views concern- 
ing the need for Government lamb 
to be included in the hearings on this sub- 
ject 





This morning, however, I received in the 
mail two letters which so eloquentiy state 
the case for the small packing plant, that I 
decided instead to submit these letters for 
inclusion in the printed hearings. I en- 
dorse wholeheartedly the position taken in 
the two letters which follow. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lzonarp G. Wotr, 
Representative in Congress. 





SOMEWHERE In Iowa, 
January 12,1960. 
Congressman LEONARD WOLF, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WotF: One reason why there is 
so much controversy over lamb grading, and 
this I have seen, is when Swift. & Co. (or any 
of the other large companies) kills a large 
bunch of lambs, their grader, not the Gov- 
ernment grader, goes through the lambs first 
and puts “Swift’s Premium” on all the best 
ones; then they want the Government 
grader to grade the second best “choice” 
and naturally the choice ones have already 
been picked out and branded with “Swift’s 
Premium.” 'Then~they accuse the grader of 
not giving them the choice grade and then 
tell the producer that the Government grader 
is too tough. When the choice or prime 
have been picked out, there is nothing left 
for the grader to work on extept the inferigr 
ones. This I have seen, but I could lose my 
job over this letter, so please don’t use it 
publicly unless I have protection on it. 

Sincerely, 


January 14 


SOMEWHERE In Iowa, 
January 12, 1960. 
Congressman Lzonarp WoLr, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wor: I am writing to you rela- 
tive to Mr. Benson's order to suspend grad- 
ing of lambs as of February 6. I thought 
you would be interested in knowing that if 
this happens hundreds of small packers will 
go out of business. This I know for certain 
as it happened to'us when we lost Govern- 
ment grading in our packinghouse. From 
1945 until about 1954, we had Government 
grading. In 1954 or thereabouts new laws 
were put into effect making it mandatory 
that we spend at least $50,000 remodeling 
and enlarging our killing floor so that we 
could qualify for grading. 

Since we did not have the necessary money 
we were unable to remodel and, conse- 
quently, lost our grading. Thereafter we 
were unable to sell our product at competi- 
tive prices as the butchers told us that they 
could not pay us as much for ungraded 
meat as they would for graded or highly 
advertised brands, as their customers 
wouldn’t pay as much for an unknown qual- 
ity. They further stated that they would 
just as soon buy our meat if it were graded 
as they would meat of a highly advertised 
brand, as people knew they were getting 
the same quality if it were Government 
graded. We felt that this law was caused 
to be put into effect by the big packers to 
eliminate competition. In our case it 
worked, as we had to get out of the packing 
business, 

Now the big packers are trying to get the 
grading taken off lambs so they can in the 
same way eliminate competition. It seems 
to me if they do not want grading they 
should not object to others having it as it is 
strictly their own choice and the small 
packer pays for the service if he wants it and 
can discontinue it at any time. As you 
already know the grading service is entirely 
self-supporting and does not cost the tax- 
payer one cent. 

Sincerely yours, 

P.S.—Since World War II there has been 
lots of small packers that have started up 
because they have had a product equivalent 
to the large packer, mainly because they 
have had the U.S. standards to help them 
sell their products. In other words, they 
have had “U.S. Choice or U.S. Good.” 


Now if a large chaimstore buyer had to buy 
a carload of lamb or beef and he called the 
packinghouse, whose name was, say, Jones, 
and said “What have you to offer?” the 
packer, if he has U.S. Choice or U.S. Good, 
can state that he has the certain grade at a 
certain price. But if he has no US. graded 
meat, he would have to say, “We have a load 
of Jones’ Choice.” Now, which do you think 
the big buyer would buy?—Jones’ Choice, or 
Swift’s Premium, or Armour’s Star, or Wil- 
son’s Certified, or Morrel’s Pride? These big 
packers are all nationally advertised and 
naturally the buyer would buy the nation- 
ally advertised brand. But when the small 
packer has Government grading, he has the 
same quality to sell as the others have be- 
cause everyone knows the U'S. grades are the 
same in every packinghouse. 


If the large packer doesn’t want Govern- 
ment grading he can tell the Government he 
no longer wants it, as the grading doesn’t 
cost him anything if he doesn’t use it. But 
why take it away from hundreds of small 
packers, as the packer pays for the service if 
he wants it and it doesn’t cost the taxpayer 
anything. There is just one answer. As 
long as the small packer has Government 
grading he is a threat to their business, and 
they are trying to eliminate him. 
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As I have stated before, we had to give up 
our business because we lost our U.S. grad- 
ing, and we know this is happening to other 
small packers. Also, on the other side of the 
picture, when we had the packinghouse we 
killed a few mutton and lambs. A few mar- 
ket operators used to buy old mutton and 
advertise it in the paper as weekend specials, 
at cutrate prices, as genuine lamb. Most 
housewives do not know a lamb from a mut- 
ton unless it is so graded and marked. 





The Farmer’s Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith a very interesting editorial by 
Mr. Robert Ingalls in the Corvallis 
(Oreg.) Gazette-Times on the farm 
problem: 

THE FARMER’S REVOLUTION 


After a quarter of a century of Federal 
control of practically every move the farmer 
makes, from the number of acres he may 
plant to the price he may get for his yield, 
the largest farm organization in the Nation 
has intensified its policy of getting the Gov- 
ernment out of agriculture to the point 
where it may become a veritable revolution. 

Looking realistically at the. conditions that 
have given the farmer anh increasingly 
smaller share of the consumer's food dollar, 
while the householder has been paying more 
and more for his food basket, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation put its finger on 
the sore spot. It found that it is not Gov- 
ernment that is to blame for the farmer's 
plight—a conclusion that any taxpayer bur- 
dened with the payment of billions for sur- 
plus commodities knows—but food proc- 
essors, packers, buyers, and others who 
handle and sell farm commodities. 

The Farm Bureau decided that the time 
has come, not only to get the Government 
out of agriculture but to let the farmer, not 
the middleman, control farming. The me- 
dium for taking over this control will be a 
new national marketing association, owned 
by the Farm Bureau and its State affiliates 
and empowered to help organize State and 
regional bargaining groups of producers. In 
effect, it would create a selling power strong 
enough to face and contend with the huge 
buying and processing powers that have 
grown in the food industry. 


The new marketing association would 
have authority to negotiate contract terms, 
quality control, and related matters. It is 
the farmers’ answer to the vertical integra- 
tion and other devices by which food proces- 
sing groups control commodities from the 
farm to the retail outlets. The Farm Bureau 
would reverse this, and let the farmer exer- 
cise primary control over his produce. 


This revolution may be likened to the 
formation of organized labor. Farmers are 
in much the same position as were workers, 
before unions took over negotiations of wages 
and working conditions. Except for scat- 
tered cooperatives, the farmer has been at 
the mercy of the big buying combines. 
Now he means to call the tune himself. It 
will take time to set up the new marketing 
association, but the farmer is at last on his 
way to getting his share of American pros- 
perity by his own initiative, not through the 
uncertainties of politics. 
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Farm Survey, Monroe County, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF ” REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following survey reported in 
the Monroe County News of Albia, Iowa. 
The results of this survey present in 
graphic form a story which is of signifi- 
cance to all Americans, 


[From the Monroe County News, Albia, Iowa, 
Jan. 11, 1960] 

ONLY HALF oF FaRM FAMILIES SUPPORTED BY 
THEIR FarMs 


(This is the second in a series of articles 
appearing in the Monroe County News and 
Albia Union-Republican based on results 
of a study completed recently by the Mon- 
roe County Extension Service.) 

Only haif of the farm families in Monroe 
County in 1959 farmed without spending 
some of their time at other occupations. 

This information is contained in the re- 
port of the Monroe County survey’ con- 
ducted in 1959 by the county extension 
service. The survey also showed members of 
farm families are employed off their farms 
in eight different counties, with several work- 
ing as far away as Des Moines. 

The smaller the farm, the more likely a 
farmer will have another job, the survey 
showed. More than half the operators of 
farms smaller than 40 acres have other jobs. 

The survey of the county’s 1,163 farm fam- 
ilies showed the following numbers and per- 
centages of families in different occupational 
categories: 

Full-time farm families—565 families, 50 
percent. 

Only head of household works away—254 
families, 21.8 percent. 

Only wife works away—57 families, 5 per- 
cent. 

Head of household and wife both work 
away—52 families, 4.5 percent. 

Other adults or combinations work away— 
54 families, 4.5 percent. 

Retired families—150 families, 14.2 percent. 

Forty-five farm women work in Albia. 
Three more work in Lovilia and one in 
Melrose. 

Other cities where farm women are em- 
ployed and the numbers employed are: Oska- 
loosa, 6; Des Moines, 4; Ottumwa, 3; Mo- 
ravia and Eddyville, 2 each; and Newton, 
Blakesburg, Centerville, Russell, and Chari- 
ton, 1 each. 

Nine women are employed as nurses; 52 
are teachers. Forty-five of the teachers work 
in Monroe County. 

One hundred and fifty-one of the farm 
men work in Albia. Eight work in Lovilia 
and one in Melrose. 

Seventy-one work in Ottumwa, 16 in New- 
ton, and 12 in Knoxville. 

Other towns where they are employed are: 
Des Moines, 7; Eddyville, 6; Oskaloosa, 5; Mo- 
ravia, 8; Russell, 2; and Chariton and Cen- 
terville, 1 each; 11 of the farm men work in 
mining; 28 are self-employed. 

Substantial mumbers of farmers from 


- farms smaller than 80-acres have other jobs. 


Smaller numbers from farms of 80 acres or 
larger have other work. Only 3 farmers from 
the 82 largest farms are part-time farmers. 

Numbers of full-time and part-time farm- 
ers from farms of different sizes are: 
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Firm Step Against Nazism on All 
Fronts in United States and Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD an editorial appearing in 
the Detroit (Mich.) Jewish News of Jan- 
uary 8, 1960, by its distinguished editor 
and publisher, Mr. Philip Slomovitz. : 

The editorial sets forth very well the 
real root of the rash of outrages against 
Jewish temples, homes, and businesses. 
The painting of swastikas may look like 
a childish prank or the act of an imma- 
ture mind to a casual observer, but in 
fact it is a manifestation of a dangerous 
sickness which we have witnessed abroad 
in the world more than once before. 
Like all other forms of racial and reli- 
gious intolerance, if left alone long 
enough it can grow to a situation of 
immense danger to all. 

As is so rightly pointed out, this ‘is 
nothing but plain anti-Semitism which 
can and may well soon take the form of 
other forms of antireligious and anti- 
minority expression to the detriment of 
society. It can and must be stamped 
out ruthlessly. 

The editorial follows: 

Firm Steps AGatInst NazisM ON ALL FRONTS 
IN UNITED STATES AND ABROAD 

Callousness, indifference, complacency, and 
policies of appeasement are responsible for 
the reemergence of nazism in Germany, and . 
the attendant spread of anti-Semitism else- 
where. 

It is sheer nonsense to try to pin responsi- 
bility for the Nazi acts in European coun- 
tries on a Communist plot. The new cam- 
paign against Jewry is sheer anti-Semitism. 
It has been encouraged by many weak- 
nesses—by the too-ready acceptance of the 
view that the young Germans have not been 
indoctrinated by nazism, by the speed with 
which the world has forgotten the murder 
of millions of people by the Nazis, and by 
the failure of the kinsmen of the martyrs, 
including the Jews, to continue the fight 
against nazism in spite of the indifferences 
toward reemerging that is evident 
in the ranks of the statesmen who control 
the fate of the world. 

A swastika painted on a synagogue in 
Cologne encourages similar acts in London 








and New York and Melbourne and Vienna. 
the root of the problem in 


The lesson is a costly one. Once again we 
are in the limelight. Now there is need for 
action. The repudiation of all evidences of 
anti-Semitism must be firm and uncom- 
promising. proof should . be provided 
quickly that a conscience-stricken world— 


mew outbursts of bigotry; and that Jewish 
leadership will face the issues realistically, 
firmly, and by united action. 





Speech Delivered by the Most Reverend 
Francis J. Green, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Tucson, Ariz., to St. Thomas More 
Society on October 29, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 A 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I wish 
to include in the Record a speech by the 
- Most Reverend Francis J. Green, auxil- 
lary bishop of Tucson, Ariz., to St. 
Thomas Moore Society on October 29, 
1959, as follows: ' 

It is a great pleasure for me to greet you, 
the members of the St. Thomas More Society 
and other distinguished members of the bar 
and bench who have come here today for 
this annual -celebration of the Red Mass. 
The origin of this custom goes back through 
the centuries to the Courts of the Sacred 
Roman Rota. It existed in France in the 
13th century, in England in the 14th. 

In former times the designation “Red” had 
more significance than it has today, for not 
only was the priest who celebrated the Mass 
clad in the red vestments demanded by the 
Mass in honor of the Holy Spirit of God, but 
the assembled judges and members of the 
legal profession were clad in their crimson 
rcbes of office. But through the years, the 
purpose of the Mass has remfained the same. 

To ask God to recognize our obligations, 
and for the grace to fulfill them.. God grant 
that we may receive these graces; God grant 
that we may co-operate with them. 

There are those who think that this sup- 
plication for divine aid has no place in our 
American way of life; who may cry out that 
this is a relic of the past long since dead and 
that it should be buried in oblivion; that, 
God bless us, it violates the principle of sep- 
aration of Church and State. But they are 
wrong. 

There is no doubt that our Founding 
Fathers in devising our American form of 
government were most determined that it 
would be for all its citizens a haven of peace 
and justice, and that men of all religious 
faiths and convictions would be legally free 
to worship God in these lands according to 
the dictates of their conscience. To this end 
they wisely ordained that there would be in 
America no established church, no official 
religion. This they wrote into the very 
charter of our political existence and pro- 
vided that not even future generations 
would be able to change it without destroy- 
ing the very nature of our American way of 
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life. Through the years of our national his- 
tory we have been faithful to this principle. 
Certainly no one in his right mind would 
attempt to change it, or even desire to do so. 

But this does not mean that our Founding 
Fathers were opposed or indifferent to re- 
ligion, or that they wished in any way to 
minimize er disparage it in the lives of the 
citizens. Historically we are a religious 
people, whose institutions presuppose a 
supreme being. Our jurisprudence is deeply 
rooted in our Judaeo-Christian civilization. 
The American Declaration of Independence 
Was an appeal to the law of nature, and to 
nature’s God, and to the rights which the 
Creator had endowed all men. 

Do you recall the Farewell Address of 
George Washington as he left office? Among 
many fine things, of importance to the people 
of his day as well as to us, he said: “Of all 
the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion, and morality 
are indispensable supports. In vain would 
man claim the tribute of patriotism who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars 
of human happiness, these finest props of 
the duties of men and citizens. The mere 
politician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and cherish them. A vol- 
ume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. 

“Let it simply be asked where is the se- 
curity for property, for reputation, for life, 
if the sense of religious obligation deserts 
the oaths which are the instruments of in- 
vestigation in the courts of justice? 

“And let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education 
on minds of peculiar structure—reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principles.” 

This conviction of the Father.of our Coun- 
try that without a moral conscience laws 
cannot be enforced, was echoed by all the 
Founding Fathers. Alexander Hamilton 
stated: “Civil liberty is only natural liberty, 
modified and secured by the sanctions of 
civil society.”” Thomas Jefferson asked: “Can 
the liberties of the Nation be thought se- 
cure, when we have removed their only firm 
basis, a conviction in the minds of the people 
that these liberties are the gift of God?” 

James Wilson, who signed both the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitution 
wrote: “To direct the more important parts 
of our conduct, the bountiful Governor of 
the universe has been graciously pleased to 
provide us with a law, and to direct the less 
important parts of it, he has made us capa- 
ble of providing a law for ourselves.” 

The American way of life is founded on 
religious belief. The whole course of its 
history contains numerous other examples. 
Perhaps none more beautiful and noble than 
the document which Abraham Lincoln wrote 
on August 22, 1861, in answer to a request 
from both houses of Congress that a day of 
prayer, humiliation, and fasting be estab- 
lished to speed the restoration of peace be- 
tween the North and the South. 

“It is,” writes Lincoln, “fit and becoming 
to all people, at all times, to acknowledge 
and revere the supreme government of God; 
to bow in humble submission to His chas- 
tisements, to confess and deplore their sins 
and transgressions, in the full conviction 
that the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom: and to pray with all fervency 
and contrition for the pardon of their past 
offenses; and for a blessing upon their pres- 
ent and prospective action. * * * 

“It is peculiarly fit for us to recognize 
the hand of God in this terrible visitation, 
and in sorrowful remembrance of our own 
faults and crimes as a Nation and as in- 
dividuals, to humble ourselves before Him 
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and to pray His mercy * * * that the in- 
estimable boon of civil and religious liberty 
earned under His guidance and blessings, by 
the labors and sufferings of our fathers may 
be restored in all its original excellence.” 

Similar sentiments have been echoed and 
reechoed by Presidents, Congressmen, and 
judges down through the years; they have 
been heard not only in the halls of our na- 
tional assemblies, but in those of State, city, 
and hamlet. Consider if you will the great 
seal of the State of Arizona, and the motto 
that it bears “Ditat Deus.” It is God who 
enriches. What more striking profession of 
faith in God’s sovereignty could a great peo- 
ple make, than to have every important 
document of government bear this graphic 
admission of our dependence on God? With 
these words there is given us a constant re- 
minder that all our greatness, all that we 
have, be it food, shelter, or wealth comes to 
us from God, as well as the blessing of pos- 
sessing these in ordered civic life in peace 
and tranquillity and justice. 

And to bring the record up to date, may I 
call your attention to the beautiful proclama- 
tion of His Excellency the Governor who in 
recent days has officially designated the 
month of November as a month of public 
acknowledgment of God, and of a rededica- 
tion on our part to His love and service. 

And so you see, my friends, there is ample 
justification for your presence here this 
afternoon. Let no one dare say that prayers 


for divine guidance is foreign to the Amer-* 


ican way of life. Let no one harbor the 
thought that America can continue on in its 
glorious traditions without them. 

And this brings me to the particular ap- 
plication of what I have said to you men of 
the bench and the bar. I submit that not 
only is the recognition of God and our de- 
pendence upon Him permitted to us Amer- 
icans, but it is even demanded, if we are to 
keep inviolate the concepts of civil liberty 
and justice. 

The memory of the recent visit of Premier 
Khrushchev is still fresh in our minds. 
Avowedly he came to America to see at first 
hand this great country of ours, and to com- 
pare it with the powerful Soviet Union. No 
matter what our opinion may be of the 
propriety of his visit, I am sure that he came 
and left without ever seeing the real America, 
Oh it’s true that he saw our great cities, 
our factories, and our farms. He certainly 
saw on every side manifestations of the great 
wealth and prosperity of our people. What 
his real feelings and judgments were as he 
ended his visit we shall perhaps never know. 
But if one may judge from his remarks, it 
would appear that he was not overly im- 
pressed. It’s quite possible that he really 
believed the statement he made that in a 
very short time Russia would be able to equal 
or even outdistance us in material produc- 
tivity and prosperity. 

It is unfortunate that material prosperity 
and mechanical or scientific progress should 
have been the basis of comparison. These are 
not, and have never been, the real basis of 
America’s greatness. Actually great as has 
been our advancements along these lines, it 
has come as the fruit of something more 
basic—the recognition of the worth of the 
individual citizen as a creature of God, en- 
dowed with rights for the protection of which 
stands the very concept of American Govern- 
ment. 

Prosperity and material supremacy are as 
much a goal for nations as they are for men. 
And nations are subject to the same tempta- 
tions as men in their desire to acquire them. 
You know of the pressures that beset men 
in the business world, and of the ever- 
pressing temptation to lower one’s standard 
of ethics and justice to meet the unfair prac- 
tices of one’s competitors. The same pressures 
and temptations are being felt by us as @ 
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nation. The tremendous strides that Russia 
has made in the fields of industry and science 
and politics, presents a strong temptation to 
us to abandon our principles and standards 
and to compete with her on her own level. 

We even hear men advocating a monolithic 
structure for our economy and politics, as 
the only efficient way of meeting the competi- 
tion. Like all technical words this one has 
a certain fascination and appeal, especially 
when it is adduced as a more efficient way 
of getting things done. But it is a concept 
that is as discordant with our American way 
of life as are those of monarchy and tyranny. 
Monolithic basically means one stone. Itisa 
term that we apply to concrete construction. 
Simply it means that we put into the hopper 
the component parts of sand, water, and 
cement, mix them well, and pour the aggre- 
gate out into a mold to set. There is no 
doubt that in the building trades there is a 
useful place for monolithic construction, but 
I doubt if very many Americans would like 
to change to a monolithic form of govern- 
ment, in which our schools, social agencies, 
political parties, courts of law, and all the 
other aspects of national life wowld be poured 
into the aggregate and molded into a rigid 
and inflexible monster of controlled living. 

We might grant that it would be a more 
efficient way for the prosecution of any given 
idea or policy. There would be no time lost 
in debate, because there would be no real 
opposition. One would not have to concern 
himself with individual personalities, for 
they would be all suppressed in the mass. 
It is not necessary to imagine what such a 
monolithic structure of government would 


be like. We have had the example of Nazi 
Germany, and at present that of the Soviet 
Union. 


Our house is of different construction. We 
have used stone and mortar and steel, allow- 
ing each to keep its own peculiar char- 
acteristics and individuality; but blending 
them all harmoniously together according 
to a definite overall plan. The plan which 
we have followed is that which was devised 
by the Founding Fathers and written into 
the Constitution. The steel in our edifice 
is found in the skeletal structure of the 
three departments of Government, executive, 
legislative, and judicial. The stone with 
which we have builded are the individual 
citizens, large and small, which have been 
chiseled and polished each to its own beauty 
and capabilities in the free associations of 
freemen. The mortar which binds all to- 
gether in a unified and beautiful whole is 
the religious faith and convictions of our 
people. 

Occasionally a stone here and there will 
lose its color and mar the beauty of the 
building; or one disintegrate and crumble, 
and will have to be replaced With one more 
worthy and durable. But no matter what 
assaults are made upon it, we need have no 
fear that the building will collapse so long 
as the mortar holds firm. 

There is another point that we must keep 
in mind. In making concrete for a mono- 
lithic building, one must be careful of what 
he puts into the mixture. There are certain 
materials which simply will not make good 
concrete, for they never: lose their individ- 
uality, and so weaken the mixture that in a 
very short time the building made of it 
crumbles and falls. Of such a kind of ma- 
terial would be our American people. 

There is no need of panic in America. We 
have builded well through the years; and 
our national edifice, while it shows the scars 
of time, is still sturdy and strong. But it 
needs the constant attention of the care- 
taker; to keep a vigilant eye on the structu- 
ral steel of the threefold division of govern- 
ment, to replace the ugly and the disintegrat- 
ing stones with others that will add beauty 
and strength and, above all, to see that the 
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mortar of religious life and conviction re- 
mains intact and binds us solidly together— 
one to the other. 

This watchfulness is, of course, the duty of 
every American citizen; but in a special way 
it is yours, men of the legal profession. By 
your training by your very vocation you are 
dedicated to the defense of the Constitution 
and to the promotion of the laws of the land 
which bring the riches of the Constitution 
into the lives of the people. The task is 
not an easy one. It is fraught with many 
and difficult problems, but they are not in- 
soluble. 

One of the problems that we must solve is 
this: how shall religious groups be permit- 
ted to continue their great role as the leaven 
of society, unhindered by Federal or State 
Government, yet within the framework of 
the Constitution. This I submit is basic, 
for as our country was conceived and 
brought forth in an atmosphere of religious 
faith, as the Constitution was devised for a 
pecple of deep religious convictions, con- 
scious of their dignity and freedom as chil- 
dren of God, so it follows for America to keep 
its character and continue on in the tradi- 
tion of its history, the same religious en- 
vironment must surround it at all times, 
and its citizens must ever portray the re- 
ligious convictions of those men of the past 
who have mapped its course. 

We cannot fail; we dare not fail. For if 
we fail, we shall have lost all we hold dear, 
all for which our fathers and our forefathers 
fought and died. There may continue to be 
& people and a government in the area now 
occupied by the United States of America, 
its name and its flag may be identical with 
those of our beloved country, but it will not 
be the land which Lincoln loved. For if we 
fail, this Nation under God shall have per- 
ished from the earth. 
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Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to include the 
funeral meditation of our beloved col- 
league, Richard Murray Simpson, which 
was conducted by the Reverend J. Ray- 
mond Powell, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Huntingdon, Pa., on 
January 11, 1960: 

FUNERAL MEDITATION, RICHARD MURRAY 
SIMPSON, JANUARY 11, 1960 

We are now faced with the fact that his 
life of usefulness on this earth has come to 
an end. Who will take up where he has 
left off? 

In the Old Testament we are told that 
Elisha saw Elijah translated. That “he took 
up the mantle of Elijah that fell from him 
and went back and stood by the bank of the 
Jordan.” 

Elijah was gone, but Elisha took up his 
mantle. 

Richard M. Simpson is gone. Would that 
some young man would take up his mantle. 

Tt is a mantle. There is nothing 
shoddy about it. It is not made of cheap 
material. It is woven through many years 
of patient living. It is a mantle that will 
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never wear out. Goodness never becomes 
threadbare. It doesn’t wear for a day, a 
week, a month; it wears forever and ever. 
It can be passed from one to another. 

There was a certain loveliness about this 
mantle which belonged to Dick. 

It was not made of flashy colors which 
fades with use. It was of solid colors which 
stands the weather. Nothing in the long 
run is so winsome and attractive as good- 
ness. Dick wore his goodness very nat- 
urally and simply. 

What an ideal to make our own. To ac- 
cept the mantle, then stand by the River 
Jordan. To take one’s stand by the river 
of God. To take one’s stand by the Church 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. To take one’s 
stand in the Nation. Clothed in goodness. 
Standing to pray, to worship, to serve. 

We are reminded that someday we too 
must lay down our mantle: Charles R. 
Salit in “Man in Search of Immortality” 
reminds us: “Man accepts a paradox that 
offers him life and rejects a logic whose con- 
clusion is death. When a person dies, his 
friends, his relatives, as a rule, will offer all 
sorts of excuses. No matter how old or how 
sick the deceased might have been, his death 
could have been prevented. He ate the 
wrong kind of food; he exercised too much 
or too little; he did not follow advice or he 
had the wrong doctor. He should have had 
a specialist. * * * Had he only listened to 
these things he would be alive today. No 
high-pressure salesman as yet has sold us 
the slogan that man was born only to die.” 

Death is a natural thing, when we think 
of it in our saner moments we shall realize it 
is a beautiful thing. 

It is God’s way of insuring progress in 
this world and the next. - 

Physical death makes room for a new life 
in this earth. 

Physical death is also God’s way for bring- 
ing a new life into Heaven. 

We can say that the purpose of Jesus’ 
oocente ministry was to get us to realize this 

act. 

Jesus knew that the only way Heaven was 
peopled was by physical death on earth. 

Physical death is not the terrible thing 
that most of us think. 

Jesus came to make us realize that there is 
such a place as Heaven. 

It is God’s dwelling place. Who should 
be afraid of dwelling with God? Particu- 
larly since he has prepared for it. 

Heaven is the eternal abode of God’s 
people. 

Jesus said, “I go to prepare a place for you; 
if I go and prepare a place for you I will 
come again and receive you unto myself; 
that where I am, there ye may be also.” 

At physical death He receives us, why 
should we fear going with Him? 

Jesus came to make us realize that God 
loves us. 

“God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life.” 

The Apostle Paul in the wonderful words 
of that eighth chapter of Romans assures 
us there is nothing, nothing in the whole 
of creation that can separate us from the 
love of God through Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Is the physical death of one of God’s 
children a terrible thing? No. It is really 
beautiful. 

It is to God’s master plan. 

And God’s plans are good. 


In Memory or Hon. Ricwarp M. SrmPsonw 


Resolved, That our church has sustained 
& heavy loss in the passing of Elder Richard 
M. Simpson, who was called to his heavenly 
home on the seventh day of January 1960. 

Richard Murray Simpson was born August 
30, 1900, of ancestry distinguished for fidelity 
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to high ideals alike in their public and in 
their religious life. He was baptized April 
8, 1901, and received into church membership 
on January 21, 1912. Regular attendance at 
all services and active participation in all 
activities of the church was a cardinal prin- 
ciple of his life so that, following in the foot- 
steps of his grandfather, J. Randolph Simp- 
son, and his father, Warren B. Simpson, he 
was ordained as an elder February 12, 1939, 
at which time he was serving as superintend- 
ent of the church school. 

Fifty-five years, 27 years and 20 years re- 
spectively, more than 100 years of the lives 
of these three men, grandfather, father, and 
son, were devoted to the office of eldership 
in our church, which is ample testimony to 
the importance they placed in religious char- 
acter and faith in Almighty God. 

Richard Simpson, in addition to being a 
prominent son of our church, was also a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Huntingdon, an honor- 
able member of the legislature of our Com- 
monwealth and occupied a high place in the 
councils of the Government of these United 
States, having served continuously for almost 
23 years as a Member of Congress. 

It is not given to many to accémplish so 
much in both church and civic life and to 
be able to leave the memory of such a com- 
plete and successful life: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, while we in sorrow bow to 
the will of God, we will continue to cherish 
the memory of the Christian character we 
have known in him and pray that we may 
follow his loyalty to his church, his com- 
munity and “his America; be it further 

Resolved, That we extend to the members 
of his family our deepest sympathy and direct 
that these resolutions be inscribed in the 
minutes of the session and a copy sent to 
the Presbytery of Huntingdon. 

J. RAYMOND POWELL, 
Moderator. 
G. J. HALL, 
Clerk of Session. 

(Prepared by Roberts D. Royer, January 9, 

1960.) 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Kar] E. 
Meyer is an editorial writer for the 
Washington Post. His recent series on 
Latin America grew out of his tour of 
Latin America. Mr. Meyer is a keen 
and objective observer whose opinions 
deserve careful consideration by every- 
one concerned with our relationships 
with Latin America. Under a previous 
consent, I am including the articles as 
follows: 

[From the.Washington (D.C.) Post, Dec. 27, 
1959} 
Tue TROUBLED AIR IN LATIN AMERICA 
(By Karl E. Meyer)” 
(First of a series) 

“Trouble, trouble and more trouble.” So 
prophesied one Latin American concerning 
the area’s future relations with the United 
States. Another, a journalist, added: “I 
wouldn't want to be your Secretary of State. 
In Latin America, his job will soon be im- 
possible.” / 

These are among the more cheerful fore- 
casts that a visitor who spends 6 weeks 
traveling through 11 Latin American coun- 
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tries is likely to hear. No doubt there is an 
element of hyperbole; in some cases, the 
dire predictions are self-serving arguments 
for increased U.S, aid. But there is a hard 
kernel of truth in the assertion that the 
United States is in difficulty in its own front 
yard. 

A swift and wide-ranging journey through 
a highly diverse area has its limitations, but 
some symptoms speak for themselves; the 
tone of concern and defensiveness among 
U.S. officials, and the mood of outspoken 
criticism among Latin American leaders— 
even in countries where the surface is de- 
ceptively calm. 

The clearest warning is evident in Cuba, 
the first stop on this writer’s tour. There, 
pent-up resentments—some irrational, some 
well founded—have burst into a devastating 
political storm, a storm which has made Fidel 
Castro the best-known Latin American, and 
the hero of all who feel that Washington does 
Satan's work. 

Venezuela, by contrast, is notably more 
stable, and there are justifiable hopes that 
President Betancourt’s regime can implant 
democratic ways in a country blessed with oil 
but blighted by a tradition of tyranny. 
Many fear, however, a bloody civil war if 
restive generals become impatient with 
democracy and again extinguish free govern- 
ment in Caracas. 

In Brazil, the largest and most populous 
Latin,American country, a rash of national- 
ism is causing serious concern, a nationalism 
inflamed by economic distress, for which the 
scapegoat, more often than not, turns out to 
be the United States. 

Uruguay, stable and altogether democratic, 
is an island of serenity compared to its next- 
door neighbor, Argentina, where the hemi- 
sphere’s most embattled President is given a 
50-50 chance of serving out his term. The 
virus of Peronism continues to sap Argen- 
tina’s strength. : 

Across the Andes in Chile, a right-of-center 
President is enjoying some success in invig- 
orating his country’s economy. But realists 
remind visitors that President Alessandri won 
election last year only because a cranky 
minority candidate drew away a decisive 
handful of votes from the candidate backed 
by the extreme left. 

Peru, land of majestic ruins and appalling 
poverty, faces the prospect of a revolution 
within a decade unless the Government finds 
ways of improving living standards. Observ- 
ers express doubts that the improvement 
will come soon enough. WNext-door Bolivia, 
which unfortunately this writer was unable 
to visit, is reportedly in an even more trou- 
bled state. 

In Colombia, after a deéade of fratricide, 
a brave attempt is being made to make de- 
mocracy work. But outside the cities, ban- 
ditry and violence continue. In October, 230 
persons were killed; the average now is 8 
deaths a day, a creditable improvement over 
the average of 25 a day a year and a half ago. 

Panama was beset by two riots in No- 
vember directed against this country’s stew- 
ardship of the Canal Zone; residents of the 
Isthmus recall Suez and fear that the trou- 
bles have just begun. In Guatemala, once a 
major trouble spot, a lovely country seems 
to be enjoying a moment of calm. How long 
it will continue no one dares predict. 

The last stop was Mexico, a country which 
in many ways stands out as a beacon of hope 
in an uncertain sea. Not even Soviet First 
Deputy Prime Minister Mikoyan could, dur- 
ing his visit, weaken the feeling of friend- 
ship for the United States. Mexico’s Gov- 
ernment is stable, its way of life free, and 
its youthful president about to become a 
major figure in hemisphere politics. Most 
significant, President Lopez Mateos repre- 
sents a country with a revolutionary tradi- 
tion—and revolution, as the next article will 
suggest, is a word to conjure with in Latin 
America. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Dec. 
28, 1959] 


Harp Sett Hewtps Stim A REVOLUTION 
(By Karl E. Meyer) 
(Second of a series) 


Latin America is afire with unrest, but it 
would be a gross error to assume that the 
demand for change stems from Moscow. 
Quite the contrary; it seemed to this visitor 
that the major source of discontent orig- 
inates in the United States. 

Of all the merchants of dissatisfaction, 
few have greater impact than North Amer- 
ica’s mass media. A brigade of bolsheviks 
could scarcely rouse more ferment in hard- 
pressed Latin American countries than a 
copy of Life, filled with alluring and glossy 
advertisements. 

The marks of Yankee enterprise are evi- 
dent in Latin America as in few other 
regions of the world. From Rio to Lima, 
from Bogota to Santiago, the traveler is 
struck by the saturating force of the “Amer- 
ican presence” which finds its expression on 
the newsstands, movie marquees, super- 
markets, gag pumps, neon signs, and in the 
glittering ndow displays of Sears, Roe- 
buck, South America (the Chicago firm now 
has 55 stores in 9 Latin American coun- 
tries). 

North American standards have become a 
yardstick not only for our neighbors but 
for visiting Russians. As one Mexican offi- 
cial pointed out, Mr. Mikoyan himself paid 
indirect tribute to North American affluence. 
Repeatedly during his Mexican visit, the 
Soviet First Deputy Prime Minister reiter- 
ated that Russia would “catch up to” or 
“surpass” the production records of the 
otherwise degenerate neighber to the North. 

The “consumer revolution,” as one writer 
terms it, has wholesome effects in serving 
as a catalyst of change. A visitor from the 
United States can scarcely find anything 
seditious in the demand for a better way of 
life. The problem, rather, is whether this 
demand does not also encourage an unreal 
expectation of what the near future will 
bring. 

As in other underdeveloped areas, the 
typical economy of Latin America is geared 
to the sale of a single major commodity. 
The results of this dependence can be catas- 
trophic. A drop in world coffee prices ‘can 
be a severe setback to Brazil and Colombia, 
a slackening demand for wool can cripple 
Uruguay, and a weakening in the copper 
market has immediate impact on Chile. 

The goal of most Latin-American coun- 
tries, therefore, is an economic diversifica- 
tion which can liberate the region from the 
single-commodity pattern. This requires 
planning, heavy investment, long-term 
credits and the edueation of a skilled labor 
force. 

But it also requires a postponement of 
immediate consumer gains, a transitional 
period of relative austerity until capital is 
acquired to furnish the industrial base. 
Thus, at the very moment when mass media 
is stimulating appetites, a meager menu is 
likely to be served. 

Compounding the problem is the remark- 
able fertility in Latin America. Recent 
United Nations estimates place the popula- 
tion growth rate in Latin America at 2.4 
percent annually (and up to 3 percent in 
some Central American countries). This 
compares with a growth rate of 2 percent in 
the Middle East, 1.7 percent in Africa, and 
1.4 percent in the Far East. 

Latin America is thus the world’s fastest 
growing region. In 1900, the population for 
the area was 63 million; current projections 
place the total by the year 2000 at nearly 
600 million—an increase of 10 times. In the 
same period, it is expected that North Amer- 
ican population will rise from 81 million to 
312 million. 

Add to these statistics the fact that food 
production is lagging behind population 
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growth in key Latin American countries, and 
that thousands of young male workers are 
entering a job market with little hope of 
employment, and you have the ingredients 
of a potential disaster. The specter ahead 
takes visible form in Caracas, where more 
than 300,000 persons live in makeshift shacks 
on the hills surrounding Venezuela's capi- 
tal—and@ this in a country which, on paper, 
has the highest per capita income in Latin 
America. 

President Lopez Mateos of Mexico has told 
associates he expects that the remaining 5 
years of his term will be the hardest, in great 
part because his country’s population boom 
will cause graver economic problems. His 
dilemma is typical of many Latin American 
democrats; at a time when masses of men 
demand a better life, increased impoverish- 
ment may result. It is against this back- 
ground that the Castro phenomenon is so 
significant. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Dec. 29, 
1959] 


THE LONG SHADOW CAST BY A CUBAN 
(By Karl E. Mever) 
(Third in a series) 


Enough, surely, has been said about the 
migraine headaches. which Fidel Castro is 
causing in the State Department. Some- 
thing also needs to be said about the major 
problems that Cuba’s fiery Prime Minister 
is causing for Democrats elsewhere in the 
hemisphere. 

A visitor who travels through Latin Amer- 
ica is struck by the interest in Cuba, an 
interest that at times seems to border on 
obsession. A mention of Havanna, and other 
conversation stops. 

“Have you been in Cuba? What happened 
to Camilo Cienfuegos? Did you talk with 
Castro? Will the United States intervene? 
And on it goes. 

In responding the visitor soon finds that 
the interest focuses not only on Castro as a 
person, but also on Castro as a phenomenon. 
Cuba is a small island, and in many respects 
its traditions are unique. But as a political 
stylist, Castro is using techniques which 
moderate Latin Americans fear could be gen- 
erally copied. Where there is one Castro 
today, there could well be a half dozen to- 
morrow. 

In a technical sense, Castro is a dictator, 
but he is wholly unlike the typical caudillos 
who have time and again risen to power in 
Latin America. Of them all, Castro most 
resembles Argentina’s Juan Peron. 

Like Peron, Castro has a mass following 
among the impoverished ‘and ill-used peo- 
ple in his land. Like Peron, Castro delights 
in huge demonstrations and seems to equate 
the voice. of the people with a roar of the 
mob. His regime, like Peron’s has an am- 
bitious social program. 

Castro’s fervid nationalism and his im- 
passioned attacks on the U.S. Government 
recall Peron’s anti-Yankee crusades. The 
Cuban regime, like Peron’s is based on a 
loose alliance of army, labor, and have-not 
farmers. Castro, again like Peron, is willing 
to work with Communists to further his 
cause. 

But there is a major difference. Castro 
may be a zealot, but it would be difficult to 
demonstrate that he is dishonest, cynical and 
corrupt—adjectives easily applied to the 
Argentine dictator. Further, Castro came to 
power as a hero who felled a tyrant, while 
Peron emerged from the army hierarchy. 

In terms of Castro’s appeal to other Latin 
Americans, these differences are fundafhen- 
tal. Misguided, demagogic, and erratic 
though Castro may be, he has an undeniable 
appeal to Latin Americans impatient for 
change, resentful of the Yankee giant, and 
weary of political systems that are out- 
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wardly democratic but in reality dominated 
by a small and myopic oligarchy. 

“Fidel Castro,” summed up one of the 
region’s leading democrats, “is the perfect 
expression of Latin America’s sense of dis- 
orientation in the modern world.” 

The opinion concerning Castro varies from 
country to country, and, more markedly, 
from class to class. In countries like Argen- 
tina and Uruguay, proud of their European 
traditions, the well-informed shrug off 
Castro with a patronizing smile. “After all,” 
said one Argentine resident, “Cuba is a 
Caribbean country and we are not.” 

In other countries, there is less smiling. 
Castro has made decided inroads among 
rank-and-file members of moderately leftist 
parties like democratic action in Venezuela 
and the Apristas in Peru. Even though the 
mass executions cost Castro sympathy in 
other Latin American countries, his name 
has become a symbol and his ideas gospel 
among many of the less sophisticated and 
less well off. 

The Castro phenomenon is perhaps the 
most significant portent in the hemisphere 
today. North Americans may deplore the 
Cuban’s flamboyant tactics and his 5-hour 
monologs streaked with unreason. But 
masses of people living in squalor, in the 
shadow of the U.S. supermarket, may be in 
no mood to listen to a rational discourse on 
the need for patience. 

In the view of many observers, if Latin 
America fails to resolve its pressing eco- 
nomic and social problems, Fidel Castro may 
find apt pupils in a region yearning for 
change. This is why the hemisphere’s demo- 
cratic leaders are so anxiously watching the 
course of events in Washington as well as 
in Cuba. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Dec. 30, 
1959] 


RESTIVE NEIGHBORS LOOK FoR A LEADER 
(By Karl E. Meyer) 
(Last in a Series) 


Washington’s interest in Latin America 
moves by spasms, its policies tend to trail 
rather than guide events, and too many offi- 
cials misunderstand the temperaments of a 
different civilization. This is the bill - of 
complaints a visitor hears again and again 
during a tour of Latin America. 

A Peruvian known as an old friend of the 
United States phrased it this way: “What 
can you do to shake up those péople in 
Washington? Lord knows, we've tried. 
They spend millions all over the world while 
things get worse all the time right next door. 
What will the State Department do when 
the Communists actually take over a Latin 
country—send the marines?” 

An influential Brazilian was even blunter: 
“Since 1952, relations between your country 
and mine have been set back an entire gen- 
eration. There is a chasm growing between 
us.” 

To a visitor familiar with various. US. 
aid programs, assertions like these often 
seem overdrawn and unfair. Loans, grants, 
technical assistance missions, a new Inter- 
American Development Bank; surplus food 
programs—all testify to an increased con- 
cern with Latin American demands. Yet in 


many countries, the tide of discontent con- 


tinues to swell. It is worth asking why. 

One explanation, it seems to this writer, is 
that most U.S. aid programs originate on a 
scatter-shot, ad hoc basis, unrelated to any 
overall plan, The State Department has 
made clear its preference for bilateral agree- 
ments and has shied away from the regional 
approach urged by Brazil as part of that 
country’s Operation Pan America. 

The State Department position may make 
economic sense, but it has serious psycho- 
logical drawbacks, Few appeals are more in- 
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sistent in Latin America than the plea for 
something dramatic, for bomething similar 
in spirit to the Marshall plan as proof that 
the United States is not indifferent. 

The drift of events ultimately may lead to 
such a program for the hemisphere, a pro- 
gram integrating long-term credits, technical 
assistance and multilateral price stabiliza- 
tion agreements for basic commodities—the 
three types of aid that Latin Americans con- 
sider essential to a modest leap forward. 

But the fear is that it will take an earth- 
quake to budge Washington, and because of 
that the United States will lose the credit it 
deserves. Why can’t the United States an- 
ticipate the thrust of events? The question 
crops up everywhere; a current case cited by 
critics is Panama, where some adjustment in 
the canal’s status seems inevitable. To pessi- 
mists, it seems just as inevitable that the 
change will be forced on the slow-footed 
strategists on the Potomac. 

A common complaint is that U.S. officials 
are insensitive to the nuances of Latin Amer- 
ican civilization. For example, a perennial 
source of irritation is the tendency to lump 
together all 20 Latin republics in an indis- 
criminate heap. Brazilians contend that 
their vast country is sometimes treated as 
if it were a tiny. Caribbean republic; an 
Argentine editor observed that too many 
North Americans see his country through 
“tropical eyeglasses.” 

- It is this apparent clumsiness and lack of 
psychological insight that accounts, perhaps, 
for the most serious charge leveled against 
U.S. diplomacy: the charge of favoritism to 
dictators. In the eyes of many Latin Amer- 
icans, the State Department has been morally 
compromised by ambassadors who favored 
tyrants with medals and fawning words of 
praise. 

To a visitor who encounters some of the 
political appointees in Latin American em- 
bassies, it seems a half-truth to blame past 
errors on a preference for dictatorship. 
Rather, the blunders appeared to arise from 
an’ eagerness to please whoever was in 
power—dictator or democrat—on the asump- 
tion that the status quo would last forever. 

No miscalculation could have been greater. 
Latin America today is in the midst of a 
tumult of change, moving generally in a 
democratic and left-of-center direction. The 
task ahead for the United States assuredly 
is to learn to flow with the tide while there 
is still time to influence its direction. 





Fact, Fiction, and Cancer—The Journal 
of the American Medical Association Is 
Wrong Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the ConcREssIoNAL 
Recorp two articles, the first appearing 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association om January 2, 1960, the other 
appearing a few days later in the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post and Times Herald on 
January 7, 1960. 

While many have given up any hope 
of ever seeing the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association maintain any 
degree of objectivity on liberal and social 
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issues we still hope that_it will maintain 
factual correctnéss on other issues. 

The first article in the Journal of the 
AMA takes the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to task for its recent order out- 
lawing transportation in interstate com- 
merce of cranberries treated with amino- 
triazole under the provisions of the De- 
laney amendment. Under the law 
aminotriazole is a carcinogen or a cancer 
producer and cannot be used as a food 
additive. 

The burden of the article is that am- 
inotriazole occurs naturally in many 
foods. 

The subsequent article in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald is a complete 
refutation of the first including complete 
destruction of the statement that amino- 
triazole occurs naturally and the so- 
called well-documented evidence of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Happily, the author of the arti- 
cle in the Journal has had reason to 
recognize the error of his ways, in at 
least a small way. It is to be hoped that 
in the future he will be more careful with 
the truth, particularly where the danger 
of cancer to the American public is so 


great. 
The articles follow: 


{From the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Jan. 2, 1960] 


CRANBERRIES, CHARCOAL, AND CHICKENS 


The holiday season has been associated 
with cranberries (Vaccinium macrocarpon) 
and fowl since the first Thanksgiving offered 
by the Pilgrims in December 1621 in appre- 
ciation of the bountiful harvest. It is rea- 
sonable to presume that wild cranberries 
were served at this first Thanksgiving since 
it was held near the town of Plymouth in 
the domain that was to become the Massa- 
chusetts Bay colony, not far from the en- 
trance to Cape Cod, the land of cranberry 
bogs today. It is more than likely that the 
taste of wild turkey was enhanced by the 
addition to the menu of the fruit of this 
shrub. If turnips and cabbage were included 
among the vegetables served or mustard was 
used as a condiment, minute quantities of 
aminotriazole might have been ingested by 
the Pilgrims more than 300 years ago. 

A threat to the inclusion of cranberries in 
our Thanksgiving dinner just past received 
wide publicity early in November when evi- 
dence was revealed purporting to show that 
the use of a herbicide, 3 amnio-1,2,4-triazole, 
resulted in traces of this artificial contami- 
nant in some batches of cranberries.in com- 
merce. Historically, the herbicide has been 
studied experimentally since 1954. Begin- 
ning in the fall of 1986 the probing studies 
had progressed sufficiently that analyses of 
cranberries harvested from test crops were 
carried out systematically to determine 
whether any residue of aminotriazole re- 
mained on the berries. The cranberry lab- 
oratory of the Univesity of Massachusetts, an 
institution of higher learning under a char- 
ter from the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, participated in these analytic studies 
together with laboratories in other States, 
including those in Wisconsin, the second 
center for cranberry bogs in America. New 
Jersey, Washington, and Oregon also pro- 
duce cranberries that enter:into interstate 
sales. 

The analyses begun in 1956 were sufficiently 
satisfactory in detecting residues of amino- 
triazole that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported this compound suitable for 
use on cranberries. Eighteen months later, 
early in November of last year, the implica- 
tion .of this compound as a carcinogen 
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prompted withdrawal of all batched cran- 
berries and cranberry products from the 
open market. This proved to be sad news 
for the many Americans who love their tart 
holiday berries. The alleged carcinogenic 
activity was based on the antithyroid effect, 
demonstrated in rats but not in other mam- 
mals, that followed the ingestion of relatively 
huge quantities of the compound for rela- 
tively long periods of time. Little stress was 
placed on the well-documented evidence 
that aminotriazole occurs naturally in 
vegetables, notably cabbage, turnips, and 
broccoli, as well as in mustard, or that the 
antithyroid action is described in current 
textbooks of therapy. 

According to the New York Times, a repu- 
table newspaper in my experience, there were 
only 3 batches of cranberries under suspicion 
out of 202 batches examined initially. The 
number of batches examined was increased 
several fold in the next fortnight. Before 
preparing an editorial on this subject that 
might have been printed in the issue dis- 
tributed a few days before Thanksgiving and 
thus available for physicians who read these 
editorials pages, it seemed best for me to 
seek consultation. One consultant was my 
former technical sergeant of Army days, 
Chester E. Cross, whose knowledge of cran- 
berries extends over several decades and 
whose judgment as an agricultural scientist 
ranks high. Currently he is a professor at 
the University of Massachusetts and in 
charge of the cranberry station. If you have 
never mushed through a cranberry bog on 
the cape early in September: just before the 
harvest with Professor Cross, you have 
missed a real experience in sensing dedica- 
tion to this low-growing shrub that has 
caused so much consternation. Until fur- 
ther evidence was forthcoming, it seemed 
prudent to withhold judgment and to delay 
the preparation of my impressions of the 
newsworthy affair. A long wait was not nec- 
essary. The Federal Register of November 
28, 1959, outlined the requirements for spe- 
cific labeling of cranberries and .cranberry 
products from the 1958 and 1959 crops. If 
this stipulation was a little late for last 
Thanksgiving, it was reassuring for those 
who looked forward to the inclusion of 
cranberriés in the holiday dinners of Christ- 
mas and New Year's. 

Charcoal, carbon black, came under scru- 
tiny on November 20, 1959. Since few per- 
sons are addicted to the eating of licorice or 
black jelly beans, there was considerably less 
space devoted in the newspapers to the 
suspicion cast on carbon black than had been 
afforded cranberries. Chronologically, it was 
recorded in the Federal Register of Decem- 
ber 9, 1958, that carbon black was a permis- 
sible food adulterant. The omission of this 
substance from the Register 1 year later 
brought apprehension to the makers of 
licorice candy and black jellybeans since each 
item relies on licorice for flavor but charcoal 
for the characteristic color. A fort-night 
after this action a supplementary document 
by the Food and Drug Administration per- 
mitted the processors and the users of char- 
c6al in food and candies a 3-month period 
‘of grace to produce evidence that burned 
toast is harmless. 

Chickens (iatrogenic capons) were under 
suspicion for only a few days last month. 
However, neither poultry producers, manu- 
facturing chemists, nor the chickens them- 
selves had violated any Federal regulation. 
Approximately 1 percent of the chickens 
eaten in the United States have been given 
stilbestrol as a fattening hormone. The im- 
plantation of pellets of this hormone under 
the skin at the base of the skull has been an 
authorized practice for more than a decade. 
This produces a desired commercial effect, 
especially attractive to the consumers in 
New York City and Los Angeles where the 
caponettes are sold as a premium item. 


January 14 


Recent improved tests revealed that residues 
of the drug remained in the skin, liver, and 
kidneys. After this disclosure immediate 
steps were taken to withdraw the caponettes 
from commerce and to suspend the sale of 
stilbestrol to the chicken. growers. 

When next fall rolls around, we hope that 
cranberries will be permitted for the festive 
dinners, that licorice and jellybeans will 
be for sale at the candy counter, and that 
southern fried chicken will be a permissible 
menu item.—J. H. T. ' 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Jan. 7, 1960] 


U.S. OFFICIAL CHALLENGES DocTor’s CANCER 
CLAIM 


(By Nate Haseltine) 


A Food and Drug Administration official 
here yesterday challenged the editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
to put up or shut up. 

Specifically, Deputy Administrator John L. 
Harvey questioned the existence of well-doc- 
umented evidence that the cancer-causing 
compound aminotriazole occurs naturally in 
vegetables, notably cabbage, turnips, and 
broccoli, as well as in mustard, as Editor 
John H. Talbott, M.D., had averred. 

Traced to its source, the editor’s evidence 
turned out to be a “newspaper misquotation” 
of November, when tainted cranberries and 
the weedkiller aminotriazole were much in 
the news. 

The Chicago physician-editor set FDA re- 
searchers busy checking the scientific litera- 
ture since his FDA-twitting editorial ap- 
peared in the January 2 issue of the Journal, 
Official weekly publication of the AMA. 

Yesterday, Harvey said the search for the 
editor’s well-documented evidence had 
proved futile. 

“We,” he said, “have been unable to find 
this documentation in any scientific or tech- 
nical literature. As far as we know, amino- 
triazole is a completely manmade chemical, 
with nothing to indicate that it occurs 
naturally.” 

Confronted with Harvey’s statement, Dr. 
Talbott treaded deep water for awhile, and 
then credited Prof. Chester E. Cross, cran- 
berry expert, of the University of Massachu- 
setts, as his souce for the statement. 

“Dr. Talbott has done me a disservice,” 
Professor Cross replied, “I know of no scien- 
tific evidence that aminotriazole occurs in 
any vegetable.” 

Cross referred the question to Dr. Edwin 
D. Astwood of Tufts Medical School and the 
Boston Dispensary, who knew’ the back- 
ground. 

“I was interviewed by the press just before 
I talked with Secretary Flemming (Arthur 
S. Flemming; Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare) in November,” Dr. Astwood 
explained. “I told the reporters that the 
named vegetables contained an antithyroid 
compound that acts like aminotriazole, but. 
doesn’t cause cancer. The newspapers mis- 
quoted me, and said the vegetables contain 
aminotriazole.”’ 

Dr. Astwood also said he knew of no scien- 
tific evidence that the weedkiller occurs nat- 
urally anywhere in nature. 

(The cranberry producers association, at 
the time, issued a direct quotation attributed 
to Dr. Astwood, saying that the weedkiller 
compound occurs naturally in vegetables, 
and named them as mustard, cabbage, tur- 
nips, and broccoli) . 

FDA Deputy Administrator Harvey also 
took exception to Editor Talbott’s statement 
that aminotriazole had to be eaten “in rela- 
tively huge quantities * * * for relatively 
long periods of time’’ to cause thyroid tumors 
in test rats. 

Harvey said the cancers occurred in 2 years 
of feeding the test animals a diet containing 
the chemical in a proportion of 10 parts 
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per million. When the ratio was stepped up 
to 100 parts per million, he said, the tumors 
showed up in 68 weeks. 

Dr. Talbott said that since his name was 
signed to the AMA editorial he felt he was 
free to evercise an editor’s prerogative, which 
he defined as an individual’s interpretations 
in controversial matters. 

“We don’t question his right to disagree 
with us,” Harvey said. “We can only hope 
our usual good liaison with them (the AMA) 
will prevent him from getting his facts 
mixed up again.” 

Speaking on the AMA editorial, generally, 
Secretary Flemming said: 

“I cannot agree with those who endeavor 
to deal with this matter in a light vein. 
It is a serious problem. [It is serious be- 
cause if a substance induces cancer when 
included in the diet of test animals no one 
knows how much or how little of that sub- 
stance will induce cancer if included in the 
human diet. 

“An issue of this kind does not lend itself 
to light treatment.” 





Statement of the Honorable H. Alexander 
Smith at the 11th Meeting of the Con- 
sultative Committee for Economic De- 


velopment in South and Southeast Asia 
on Thursday, November 12, 1959, at 
Djakarta, Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement of 
the Honorable H. Alexander Smith, 
leader of the delegation of the United 
States at the 1lth meeting of the Con- 
sultative Committee for Economic De- 
velopment in South and Southeast Asia 
on Thursday, November 12, 1959, at 
Djakarta: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, may I 
say at the outset of my remarks that from a 
personal standpoint I am delighted to be 
here in Djakarta representing the United 
States at this 11th session of the Colombo 
Plan Consultative Committee. Secretary of 
State Herter requested that I express his 
deep regret at not being able to attend this 
important meeting. Since it was impos- 
sible for him to be here at this time he asked 
me to represent our Government because of 
my experience for 14 years as a Member of 
the U.S. Senate and particularly as a mem- 
ber of the Far Eastern Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations of 
which I was a member for 12 years. It has 
béen my happy privilege to have visited the 
Far East including practically all the coun- 
tries in the Colombo plan and to have met 
personally the executive and legislative lead- 
ers in those countries. I had the privilege 
of visiting these areas in 1953 and I have 
just paid a similar visit between January 
and May of this year. 

Because of my membership on the Foreign 
Relations Committee I have had intimate 
contact with the development and carrying 
out of the foreign aid and mutual security 
programs with which the United States has 
been concerned since the adoption of the 
original Marshall plan in 1948. Our efforts 
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included outright grants which in the early 
stages of our operations contributed a large 
part of U.S. aid; loans which with the De- 
velopment Loan Fund as the newest instru- 
ment have now become a major element in 
our assistance programs; sale of agricultural 
surpluses under our Public Law 480 for lo- 
cal currency much of which is used to 
further economic development. And of very 
major importance we have participated in 
the development and carrying out of tech- 
nical assistance programs in many countries. 

Of particular personal interest to me are 
the programs for the exchange of persons 
such as the Fulbright exchange program (the 
international educational exchange pro- 
gram) with which you are all familiar and 


. which has highlighted the importance of the 


exchange of people from our different coun- 
tries so that we may all understand each 
other better. I had the honor to be one of 
the sponsors of the so-called Smith-Mundt 
legislation which like the Fulbright pro- 
gram established the exchange of persons 
and especially leaders and students. Each 
year since the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
programs were set up we have brought 
hundreds of leaders and students from other 
countries including your countries to the 
United States and each year we have sent 
leaders and students to many countries of 
the world and especially to the southeast 
Asian countries. In addition to these pro- 
grams over 2,000 persons were brought to 
the United States from the Colombo plan 
area last year under the program of our 
International Cooperation Administration for 
training in specialized fields. Of the 47,000 
students in the United States on private 
and governmental grants during the 1958-59 
academic year, one-third come from the 
Far East. Here again it has been possible to 
meet on a friendly basis and exchange ideas. 

Having had an intimate part in the cre- 
ation of these varied operations in the Co- 
lombo plan area, I have watched with deep 
interest their evolution and the constant 
efforts of my Government to seek improve- 
ments in the whole program. I share fully 
the conclusions of the special congressional 
committees that have been working in these 
fields that successfully meeting the eco- 
nomic problems in the areas is a basic and 
essential element in maintaining the frée- 
dom and independence of the countries in 
the area. Freedom and independence, if 


they are to be sustained, must have a solid. 


economic foundation. If we want, as we 
do, a world environment of freedom, and 
neighbors north, south, east, and west 
who share our basic belief in the dignity 
and integrity of the individual, then we have 
@ responsibility to ourselves to help to 
strengthen the economic basis for such a 
world society. We know that economic 
growth is not in itself a sufficient condition 


for freedom; it is, however, a necessary con- 


dition. 

We are fully convinced that our objective 
should be to help countries to help them- 
selves. While we have physical resources 
and experience, both of which we can make 
available in this cooperative effort, we would 
not have them used in any paternalistic 
sense nor in any attempt to reshape coun- 
tries in our own image. While recognizing 
that change is implicit in growth and de- 
velopment, aid can be most effective when 
it helps countries to develop in accordance 
with their own cultures, objectives, and 
philosophies. 

It is because of the evolution of what we 
have been trying to do, both within interna- 
tional organizations and through our coop- 
erative efforts in individual countries, that 
we welcomed the initiation of the Colombo 
plan in 1950 and its subsequent develop- 
ment. Again we compliment warmly the 
members of the Commonwealth who were 
the inspiration of the Colombo plan. Aimed 
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to stimulate economic development of the 
less developed countries in the area through 
cooperative efforts, it soon developed into a 
program for full and free consultation be-— 
tween the member countries and a stimulus 
to their individual efforts and programs. 
While not dealing with regional programs as 
such, it has encouraged and widened the 
scope for cooperation among nations. The 
exchange of ideas and experience under the 
auspices of the Colombo plan, the review of 
progress to date and of problems ahead are 
immensely valuable to all of us. It is a 
time of stocktaking for the year ahead; and 
it is good for ministers to pause awhile to 
take stock. The special peril to which min- 
isters (and I should add Senators as well) 
are subject is that we are caught up in the 
press of daily problems and cannot easily 
step back awhile to gain perspective. Here, 
at the Colombo plan, we have the oppor- 
tunity to see matters in perspective. The 
officials have prepared a draft report for us 
that tells us how far we have gone, and how 
much there is yet to be done. And, because 
there is so much that is yet to be done, we 
are all resolved to continue the Colombo 
plan for the period ahead. 


What are the problems ahead of us and 
what is to be done? Seen from the vantage 
point of the United States—that is to say, 
seen from the point of view of countries out- 
side the region that desire to be helpful, 
within their means, in the development of 
the countries in the region-—-the economic 
effort ahead is threefold: (1) to improve the 
quality and increase the volume of technical 
assistance; (2) to encourage an expanded 
flow of investment capital, and (3) to search 
for practical solutions to provide 
and relatively stable markets for the exports 
of the less developed countries. 

We are trying to do our full part in each 
of these fields. ; 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


*So far as technical assistance is concerned, 
we shall give the fullest support to the pro- 
grams of the United Nations; we have be- 
come active participants in the Colombo 
Plan Council for Technical Cooperation; 
and as President Eisenhower said in his ad- 
dress at the Seattle meeting last year. we 
shall press our bilateral programs, through 
our International Cooperative Administra- 
tion, even more vigorously than in the past. 

The U.S. Congress has this year appropri- 
ated $150 million for our national technical 
cooperation activities and further sums for 


we would hope. to be able to 
strengthen our wide- technical as- 
sistance activities in the Colombo plan area. 
At the recent pledging conference in New 
York in support of the U.N. special fund 


ing basis. While the total contributions to 
these U.N. technica] assistance programs are. 
unlikely this year to reach the annual tar- 
get of $100 million, it is gratifying that 
many participants substantially increased 
their pledges over the sum made available 
last year, and we can hope that by next 
autumn we will indeed meet our target. 
INVESTMENT CAPITAL—PUBLIC 

So far as the flow of capital is concerned, 
the Development Loan Fund will continue to 
be our most important national instrument 
for providing development capital on flexi- 
ble repayment terms. Last year, the De- 
velopment Loan Pund substantially in- 
creased its commitments in the Colombo 
plan region. As the U.S. chapter indicates. 
more than half of the total fund committed 
by the Development Loan Fund in the brief 
2 years since it began active operation. has 
been committed in the Colombo plan area, 
a total of $421 million to eight Colombo 








plan countries. The U.S. Congress has ap- 
propriated a further $550 million for De- 
velopment Loan Fund cperations in the 

year ending 1960. It has authorized 
$1,100 million for the succeeding year al- 


The Development Loan Fund is young as in- 
stitutions go, but it is gathering strong sup- 
the American people for its 


As you may recall, when President Eisen- 
spoke to us last year, delineating the 
which the United States was tak- 
to take, he referred to the 
creating an International De- 
Association. This would be an 
International Bank to mobi- 
resources from the free world 
in order to meet more of the 
for development financing in the 
\developed areas in a way which will not 
on their external payments. 

has indeed been encourag- 
annual meeting of the Gov- 
International Bank last Sep- 
en adopted the US. 
asking the Executive Directors of 
to draft the articles of agreement 
an association for submission to 
member ents. While there are 
points of difference that have yet to be 
ironed out on the precise structure and op- 
erations of an International Development 
Association, there is, I believe, virtual una- 
nimity on the need for such an association to 
finance on favorable repayment terms sound 
development projects that cannot be ,ade- 
quately aided through existing institutions. 
We look upon the International Develop- 
ment Association as an instrument to in- 
crease the total flow of development capital 
to the less developed areas and not as a sub- 
stitute for existing lending activities carried 
on by the industrial countries. 

It is our hope that when the executive dj- 
rectors have completed their task, the parlia- 
ments and people of all member countries of 
the Bank, including the countries of the 
Colombo plan, will respond affirmatively and 
establish the IDA as an important supple- 
ment to existing national, and international, 
lending institutions. 


INVESTMENT CAPITAL—-PRIVATE 


In the field of private investment, we are 
continuing to explore ways of increasing the 
outfiow of the U.S. private capital and of 
strengthening private investment in the less 
developed countries. We are supporting leg- 
islation in our Congress to provide new tax 
incentives for U.S. private investment in the 
less developed areas of the free world. The 
principal feature of the proposed legislation 
would be full deferral of U.S. taxes on profits 
from such investment which are reinvested 
abroad. Also in the field of taxation, good 
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progress is being made toward the conclu- ° 


sion of income tax conventions between the 
United States and countries of the Colombo 
plan region. Such conventions, including 
provisions under which the United States 
would allow its companies tax credit for cer- 
tain taxes waived or “sparred” by the other 
country as an incentive to development in- 
vestment, are well advanced with India and 
Ceylon. Preliminary discussions have been 
held with some of the other countries of the 
Colombo plan. 

We are considering other measures. As 
the President stated in his state of the Union 
message, “Private enterprise continues to 
make major contributions to economic de- 
velopment in all parts of the world. But 
we have not yet marshalled the full poten- 
tial of American business for this task, par- 
ticularly in countries which have recently 
achieved their independence.” In an effort 
to use more effectively the talents and re- 
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sources of American business, we have in the 
past month sent a private investment team 
to Thailand in response to a request from 
the Government of Thailand. The group 
will assist the Thai Government in de- 
veloping programs to encourage local -pri- 
vate investment, to attract foreign invest- 
ment, and to foster increased association 
between Thai and foreign investors. It will 
also try to identify areas of investment pos- 
sibilities for follow-up measures, including 
detailed exploration. If the work of this 
investment team proves fruitful and the es- 
tablishment of similar teams should com- 
mend itself to other countries in the region, 
we would hope to expand programs of this 
kind upon request. I hardly need add that 
the competition for private investment capi- 
tal is intense and global in extent and much 
of it goes into already highly developed 
countries. Accordingly, those countries 
which need it most are perhaps the ones 
which must make the greatest effort to 
stimulate its inflow. 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETS 


So far as international trade is concerned, 
we are supporting a many-pronged effort to 
explore the possibilities of dealing in prac- 
tical ways with the essentially short-term 
problem of fluctuations in commodity trade 
and the longer term problem of expanding 
the exports of the less developed countries. 
We are taking an active part in the three 
intersessional committees on expansion of 
international trade set up by the GATT at 
its general session in the fall of 1958. The 
first of these committees is concerned with 
preparations for a further general round of 
tariff negotiations to reduce tariff barriers to 
trade. The second committee is now study- 
ing the effects of agricultural protectionism 
on international trade, with a view to mak- 
ing appropriate recommendations for deal- 
ing with this problem. The third committee 
is investigating measures for maintaining 
and expanding the experts of less developed 
countries in view of the importance of ex- 
port earnings to the development and di- 
versification of their economies. The work 
of these committees is addressed essentially 
to the longer term problems of international 
trade. 


We are also taking an active part in the’ 


work of other international bodies concerned 
with problems relating to trade in primary 
commodities which are of particular signifi- 
cance to the economic welfare of less devel- 
oped countries. The United States is a 
member of all the commodity study groups 
that have now been organized, and is also 
a member of the Sugar and Wheat Councils 
which administer these agreements. Last 
year the United States became a member of 
the United Nations Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade. The Commis- 
sion will examine several aspectsof the short- 
term problem of market instability; it will 
study the way in which business cycles affect 
world commodty markets; it will study the 
potentialities of various national and inter- 
national techniques for dealing with fluctu- 
ations in commodity markets, such as na- 
tional buffer stocks, commodity study groups, 
and commodity agreements; and it will 
study prospective supply and demand for 
particular primary products. It is our belief 
that orderly study of this kind is an impor- 
tant and necessary step toward determining 
how best to try to deal with these problems 
in the future. 

I should like to turn now to the excellent 
draft annual report before us. 

To me this report provides further demon- 
stration of a basic aspect in economic devel- 
opment,.namely that progress in the many 
fields of economic activity is achieved 
mainly by the efforts of the less developed 
countries themselves. We all recognize, I 
believe, that while foreign capital and tech- 
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nical assistance can help, the major part of 
the resources and skills are those of the 
developing countries. The credit for the 
forward movement that is manifest in the 
pages of the draft before us belongs to the 
peoples of south and southeast Asia and 
their leaders. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate all who had 
@ part in this carefully drawn document, 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, let me state again my ap- 
preciation of the opportunity to be here per- 
sonally representing the United States and 
to present to you all the warm greetings of 
my Government and of the American people. 
We rejoice with you in what we believe are 
the splendid accomplishments which have 
evolved through the efforts you have stimu- 
lated from year to year, and especially the 
creation of an atmosphere of mutual trust 
and friendship which these conferences have 
developed. 

The big subject on all our minds and 
hearts is wofld peace. World peace, as we 
see it, depends on mutual helpfulness be- 
tween all countries. The Colombo plan is 
predicated on this precept as are our assist- 
ance activities and our vast programs for 
the exchange of leaders and students. 
Throughout its history, my country has been 
dedicated to the protection of the sacredness 
of individual human beings and their right 
to freedom. This is the very heart of all our 
several religions. And, furthermore, we have 
felt the call to.assist others, where they de- 
sire it, to a fuller achievement of what might 
be called the religion of freedom and human 
brotherhood in the largest sense. 

Our ancestors in the United States, who 
came to the New World to find individual 
human liberty have built for us an experi- 
ence and a great abiding hope that the whole 
world may become free through mutual un- 
derstanding. This is the great cause for 
which the friend of all of us, the Honorable 
John Foster Dulles, gave his dedicated life. 
It is the cause to which Secretary Herter is 
equally dedicated. 

One year ago President Eisenhower ad- 
dressed this Conference in Seattle. One year 
ago Secretary Dulles was the Chairman .of 
this Conference. 

Today I am happy to be with you as a 
special Ambassador from my country to con- 
gratulate you sincerely on the effectiveness 
of your consultations and on the human 
understanding that you are perpetuating by 
carrying on and extending this great Colombo 
plan vision and inspiration. 

We in America rejoice in taking these 
steps with you toward freedom and lasting 
world peace. 





Veterans Day Program, Altoona, Pa., 
November 11, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, vet- 
erans’ organizations in Altoona, Pa.; 
under General Chairman Lt. Col. Harold 
J. Pegg, joined in the annual Veterans 
Day observance held November 11, 1959. 

A parade through the business district 
preceded the memorial service to all vet- 
erans. The program was held in front 
of the Altoona City Hall, at which time 
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T had the privilege of delivering the fol- 

lowing address: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT,. MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DIs- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE VETERANS 
Day PROGRAM, ALTOONA, Pa., NOVEMBER 11, 
1959 


Once again it is my privilege to join with 
my fellow veterans and the citizens of my 
hometown in observing Veterans Day, a day 
of tribute to those who have served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

In preparing my remarks for this occa- 
sion, I could not help but recall the great 
contribution made by thousands of men and 
women from this area who have worn the 
uniform of their country in all of America’s 
wars, from the Revolutionary War to the end 
of the Korean conflict. 

It is not difficult to understand the deep 
love of country that has been characteristic 
of the manhood and womanhood of this area, 
because its history reveals that early set- 
tlers were deeply religious, with the result 
that love of God and country were their out- 
standing characteristics. : 

Today the many beautiful churches in our 
midst are eloquent testimonials of the faith 
and devotion of God-fearing and liberty- 


. loving Americans that inhabit this area.: 


The sponsors of this Veterans Day pro- 
gram are the veterans organizations of Al- 
toona, all of which serve a common purpose, 
namely, to promote love of God and country 
and to provide a means for war veterans 
to foster and preserve the ideals for which 
they served in the Nation’s wars. 

As we observe Veterans Day this year we 
are reminded that 41 years have passed since 
this Nation paused at 11 o’clock on the 
morning of November 11, 1918. 

This hour and date marked the end of 
World War I and for years was observed as 
Armistice Day. 

November 11 has been designated by Con- 
gress in recent years as Veterans Day. 

Today we commemorate the services of 
those from this area who fought in all the 
wars in which our country has been engaged. 

Our few minutes today are dedicated to 
this noble purpose—the commemoration of 
the patriotic service of all veterans. 

The presence of our respected veterans on 
this occasion, and the entire purpose of 
this part of the program makes it very 
necessary that we seriously consider how the 
average citizen can assist in our efforts to 
keep the cold war from turning into a con- 
flict which would destroy the very founda- 
tions of our civilization. 

Missiles and nuclear bombs are in them- 
selves no menace to mankind, nor are the 
“conventional” weapons which can inflict 
widespread destruction. 

The menace is the man who, in disregard 
of the wishes of his people, can order the 
trigger pulled. 

The one big danger in the world, there- 
fore, as David Lawrence recently stated, 
is one-man rule—autocratic government. 

Our opponents are strong-—-this we must 
admit. 

To avoid facing such a fact is nothing 
less than cowardly. 

The square mile area of the Soviet Union 
is greater than that of the United States 
by over 5 million square miles. 

The population of the Soviet Union ex- 
ceeds that of the United States by 33 million 
persons. 

The military manpower picture of the So- 
viet Union is greater than ours by over 1 
million men. 

It is significant that between 1954 and 
1955 trade between the Communist coun- 
tries and the rest of the world rose from 
$3.6 billion to $4.46 billion—an increase of 
24 percent. 
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Afghanistan, Egypt, Finland, Hong Kong, 
Iceland, Iran, Turkey, and Yugoslawa all 
increased their trade with the Communist 
world by 10 percent or more. 

It is recalled that in 1956 the Communist 
bloc extended $600 million in credits to Yugo- 
slavia, Egypt, Afghanistan, and India. 

In addition, Russian trade with Commu- 
nist China increased $200 million between 
1954 and 1955. 

Then too, Russia is building a million-ton 
steel mill in central India on “generous credit 
and repayment terms.” 

We used to think that the economy of a 
slave state could never be as productive as 
a free one. 

We must now revise this belief. 

Within a recent 12-month period, the 
leaders of the Kremlin made trade agree- 
ments with 11 countries. 

During that same period the United States 
did not sign a single agreement. 

Mr. Khrushchev has been—for some 
months now—calling for the end of the cold 
war. 

This is no recent request. 

In February of this year he boasted that 
“economic competition was now .enough to 
win the world to communism.” 

During hig recent visit to the United 
States, he repeated his views on the Russian 
economy in no uncertain terms. 

We have been warned from several sources 
that we must choose now between teamwork 
and dictation or the freedom of choice may 
be taken away from us. 

Leaders in Government, in business, in 
labor, must stop fighting small battles among 
themselves and present a united front—a 
truly United States of America against our 
known adversary—world communism. 

The director of our Central Intelligence 
Agency in Washington, D.C., Allen W. Dulles, 
tells us that in addition to its worldwide 
penetration through Communist Party or- 
ganizations, the Communists in Moscow and 
Peiping have set up a whole series of front 
organizations to penetrate all segments of 
life in the free countries of the world. 

Mr. Dulles says these include the world 
federation of trade unions, which claim some 
90 million members throughout the world. 

International organizations of youth and 
students stage great festivals at frequent 
intervals. 

Last summer they met Im Vienna, and it 
was the first time they dared to meet out- 
side of the Iron Curtain. ' 

They have the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation, the World Federa- 
tion of Teachers Unions, the International 
Association of Democratic Lawyers; Commu- 
nist journalists and medical organizations. 

Then cutting across professional and social 
lines, the Communists have created the world 
peace council which is designed to appeal to 
intellectuals and which maintains so-called 
peace committees in 47 countries, gaining 
adherents by trading on the magic world of 
peace. 

Mr. Dulles gives us additional pertinent 
facts, which I quote as follows: 

“To back up this massive apparatus, the 
Soviet has the largest number of trained 
agents for espionage and secret political 
action that any country has ever assembled. 

“In Moscow, Prague, and Peiping and other 
Communist centers, they are training agents 
recruited from scores of other countr’’s to 
go out as missionaries of communism into 
the troubled areas of the world.” 

Continuing, CIA Director Dulles said: 

“Much of the Middle East and southeast 
Asia, and particularly black Africa, are high 
on their target list. 

“They do not neglect this hemisphere as 
recent disclosures of Communist plotting in 
Mexico show us.” : 
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Concluding, he said, “Their basic purpose 
is to destroy all existing systems of free and 
democratic government and disrupt the 
economic and political organizations on 
which these are based. 

“Behind their Iron Curtain they ruthlessly 
suppress all attempts to achieve more free- 
dom—witness Hungary and now Tibet.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, under the heading 
of subversion we must not overlook the fact 
that the Communist leaders have sought to 
advance their cause through local wars by 
proxy. 

In this connection, Korea, Vietnam, Ma- 
laya are typical examples. 

One of the important aspects of the cold 
war is the way in which it shortens the time 
one can take to learn about the world into 
which we are moving. 

Throughout the history of our country— 
and until the past 25 years—it was possible 
to allow time for the development of under- 
standing of the inherent process of our 
society. 

Now no such allowance of time can be 
made because of the hot war threat which 
would bring death itself. 

In simple language—the business at hand 
is survival itself—there is no tinie to find 
out the why and wherefore. 

Perhaps the answer to our vexing problem 
is a more positive stand on the issues—or 
delving even deeper, perhaps we need a firm 
reappraisal of the issues themselves. 

Dean C. Ken Weidner of the American 
University of Beirut has pointed out that 


many thoughtful Europeans feel that in the . 


United States we still do not understand 
that the Russians have devised a new kind 
of war. 

He points out that instead of seeking out 
the enemy’s forces and destroying them, the 
Russian approach is to maneuver and en- 
courage the enemy to destroy himself by ex- 
hausting his natural resources and dissipat- 
ing his wealth and power in countering 
widely scattered military threats. 

Meanwhile; he says all the time the Rus- 
sian ideology is being sold to the people of 
the United States from within our own bor- 
ders. : 

Eminent philosophers and statesmen of 


our Nation have in the past warned that our . 


kind of system cannot be destroyed from 
without, but can be destroyed from within 
our own Nation. 

Mark you, there is no prescription for a 
quick and easy peace. 

We must expect periods during which 
world tensions will flare up, quiet down, and 
then break out again. 

Therefore, we must strive constantly to 
narrow the gap between the differences in 
our world. 

We must earnestly seek an answer to the 
questions: What can I do to help solve the 
issues? 

What can I do to ee problems from 
becoming worse and w ? 

It was in this spirit of earnestly seeking 
peace that Premier Khrushchev was invited 
to visit the United States. 

On this Veterans Day as we attempt to 
briefly evaluate the cold-war picture, we 
may safely conclude that much of our de- 
fense lies in understanding and firmness, 
in a strong and ready deterrent military 
power, in the marshaling of our economic 
assets with those of other free countries. 

This was the picture we sought to convey 
to Premier Khrushchev in the hope he would 
not continue to underestimate our desire or 
our ability to continue to strive for a just 
and lasting peace. 

As liberty-loving Americans, if we are to 
fulfill our obligations to the veterans of past 
wars—if we are to keep that faith we talk 
about on every Veterans Day—we must 
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widen the streams of freedom that flow 


through our world. 
liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 


ness,” is the way one great American 
historic t+ spelled out the needs of 
the time. 


Self-government and respect for the rights 
of man are ideals deeply cherished by the 
peoples of America since their earliest days. 

Drawing upon their common belief in the 
dignity of man—based on their Christian 
heritage—our Founding Fathers were in- 
spired to lay the foundations of a new 
nation 


Although from time to time the achieve- 
ment of our goals has encountered obstacles 
and , we have never wavered in our 
determination to press forward. 

We have maintained our political system 


which is designed to uphold American prin- 


ciples and to guarantee human dignity. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we should not lose 
sight of our purpose in opening our doors to 
the leaders of the Soviet Union, any more 
than we should lose sight of the purpose of 
our Founding Fathers when they drafted 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights. 

It is important in our personal and na- 
tional conduct during the cold war that we 
not become so embroiled in the conflicting 
ideologies of the present, that we forget to 
draw upon the past for our inspiration. 

We must not forget to remind ourselves 
our purpose in upholding the dignity of the 
individual. 

It is not a fly-by-night ideal—but one 
basic to a continuation of free society. 

If we wish to maintain faith in ourselves 
and in the values our free society embodies, 
we must understand what this faith is and 
how it came to earlier generations. 

Every civilization is cradled in some 
religion. 

The culture of China is unthinkable with- 
out the philosophy of Confucius. 

Indian society is the expression of 
Hinduism. 

Islam is composed of followers of Mo- 
hammed. 

In like fashion, our western culture stems 
from the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

We are a branch of christendom. 

Our Declaration of Independence sets 
forth the conviction that political liberty is 
part of the covenant between a man and his 
Maker. 

The American dream was built upon a 
religious foundation. 

If liberty and freedom are our commit- 
ments, then we have no choice except to 
stand for those principles. 

We cannot sacrifice those principles and 
expect to lessen the gap that is caused by the 
cold war. 

Only when peoples are able, in free elec- 
tions, to choose their leaders and to remove 
them at will can there be an assurance of 
peace in the worlde 
‘ People do not make wars—but dictators 

o. 

November 11, 1918, was a day of rejoicing 
in the United States. 

The meaning of that day seemed so simple. 

Right had triumphed; aggression had been 
put down; men could and would again live 


gad in peace. 
jes could be disbanded; ships con- 
verted to the uses of peaceful commerce. 

Indeed, there were not enough swords to 
make all the needed plowshares. 

In 1918 there was little boastful triumph 
in our mood. 

It was not the celebration of a military 
victory—it was a spontaneous hymn of joy 
to the fortunes of peace. 

Today it is not the victory of that war 
that we remember. 

Because since the first Armistice Day we 
have learned that there can be no enduring 
victory. 
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Meanwhile, we ask ourselves, “what of 
those, who have sacrificed their all.” 

“What of those we especially honor on 
this Veterans Day program.” 

Perhaps those of us who wore the uni- 
form of our country and breathed the es- 
sence Of comradeship-in-arms as we saw 
the naked spirit face the peril of wars can 
give the words for the tribute we are groping 
for today. 

It is said that men who live for freedom 
will die for freedom. 

We are told to contemplate such sacrifice 
in true perspective. 

And we are told that it is better to have 


“even a brief vision of the stars from the 


vantage point of free men than to have a 
spirit dulled by the futile routine of com- 
munistic oppression until the eyes can no 
longer be lifted upward. 

May God grant that the memory of those 
brave men and women whosé patriotic serv- 
ice has enshrined them in the hearts of all 
Americans—and whom we honor here. to- 
day—will serve as an inspiraton to us in 
the great task before us of preserving our 
priceless heritage of liberty and freedom. 





The Future of Title I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by Stephen 
G. Thompson as it appeared in the 
Architectural Forum, September 1959 
issue: 

THe Furure or Tire I—THE Mess In NEw 
York Dors Not Go MucH BEYOND THE 
Crry aNnpD Irs LOcAL ADMINISTRATION—A 
SuRVEY OF BALTIMORE AND 14 OTHER CITIES 
Finps THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 
WoRKING WELL 

(By Stephen G. Thompson) 

When New York City’s title I slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment “scandals” were 
splattered all over the newspapers for weeks 
this summer, the immediate questions were: 
How far does this thing go into the fabric 
of the Federal supported urban redevelop- 
ment program, and does it weaken or jeop- 
ardize that national program? 

Forum has completed a survey of 16 cities 
(see box, page 108) and canvassed leading 
authorities in the urban renewal field. It 
finds that the answer to the first question 
is that the situation does not go much be- 
yond the borders of New York City; and to 
the second, that no real black eye has been 
hung on the program as a whole. Outside of 
New York, Forum found only three or four 
isolated instances of abuses, such as the fin- 
ing and jailing of a redevelopment director 
in Jersey City for concealed conflict-of- 
interests. This is no more than political 
realists would expect in any large public 
works or public land disposal program. The 
significant fact, pointed out as amazing by 
former Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency Administrator Albert M. Cole (1953- 
1959), is that the urban-refewal program, 
despite its broad scope and 10-year dura- 
tion, has been marred by no widespread ma- 
jor scandal. 

As for the effects of the New York “scan- 
dals” on other cities, the consensus is ex- 
pressed by Philadelphia Redevelopment Au- 
thority Director William L. Rafsky, who be- 
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lieves that, as of now, the national program 
will not be seriously affected, beyond a gen- 
erally tighter supervision everywhere and a 
possibly sharper scrutiny by Congress—whi.h 
may well be to the good. The steam behind 
a full-dress congressional investigation, de- 
manded at the height of the New York revel- 
ations, has been steadily losing force. Demo- 
crats have no relish to probe Democratic 
New York City before the national election 
next year, and liberal Republicans are not 
likely to press for anything that would tag 
them as anti-renewal or reflect on the ad- 
ministration’s handling. Urban renewal, 
therefore, is likely to escape major injury 
from this source. 

For the country at large, however, much 
remains to be learned from the New York 
fiasco, not the least of it by New York itself. 
What sets the New York situation apart is 
not so much the basketful of smelly situa- 
tions uncovered, as a pattern of operations 
that almost constttutes a handbook on how 
not to get urban redevelopment done. 
Actually, for several years the Federal Hous- 
ing and Urban Renewal administrations have 
been quietly riding herd on the New York 
program raising objections to or rejecting 
outright many highhanded attempts to cir- 


cumvent or disregard Federal regulations, © 


The nub of the matter is that, scorning Fed- 
eral and local practices that have been tried 
and proved elsewhere, the New York program 
is unique—and a mess. 


THE NEW YORK MESS 


New York’s uniqueness is embodied al- 
most ‘solely in the redoubtable, storm-cen- 
tered Robert Moses, who, in addition to 
holding many other public work jobs in 
which he has earned just fame, is chair- 
man of the city’s slum clearance committee, 
a@ part-time ad hoc body that directs the 
city’s redevelopment program. A prickly but 
effective political scientist, shrewd and suave, 
Moses had come to rule what amounts to a 
private empire of public works in and around 
New York because he knew what he wanted 
and how to get it—either through channels, 
through loopholes, by audacious administra- 
tive dexterity, or, if otherwise unobtainable, 
by fait accompli. It is not that Moses acts 
against the law, but simply above it. Where 
his capacity for getting things done did not 
win high praise, it evoked only the criticism 
that it was too bad he had to be arbitrary 
or capricious, and perhaps next time he 
would observe the rules, but his achieve- 
ments and integrity could not be overlooked. 

When, however, Moses’ high individualistic 
talents were turned in part to slum clearance 
and redevelopment, an enterprise involving 
the whole fabric of the community, it led to 
trouble, and one of the longest, most violent 
storms of a stormy career. The major reve- 
lations of the last few months were that 
much of New York’s $1 billion slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment program was being 
held closely by a group of cronies with whom 
Moses was used to getting things done, that 
project sponsors were choesn by a peculiar 
preselection system, that some projects were 
for years “milked” of slum rentals by these 
sponsors without clearing the shims, and 
that in one instance a twice-approved spon- 
sor, Louis Pokrass, was a known business 
associate of known racketeers. Though none 
of these things so far has been deemed ac- 
tionable, and Moses’ personal honesty re- 
mains unimpugned, their odor is high 
enough, particularly in the last case, to 
cause newspapers and civic organizations, led 
by the Citizens Union, to call for Moses’ re- 
moval. So far Moses has refused to explain 
these cases beyond a perfunctory denial of 
fact or failure to answer a long list of 
questions from the press. 

The situation was summed up more than 2 
years ago in a provoked blast from HHFA 
Administrator Cole, ordinarily a temperate, 
equitable man: “This month is the 10th 
anniversary of HHFA. During most of this 
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time the agency has had more trouble with 
Mr. Moses than with any other single in- 
dividual in all the cities of the United 
States.” 

The main sources of trouble were individ- 
ual and procedural. The busy Mr. Moses 
holds ho less than six major jobs, including 
commissioner of parks, city construction co- 
ordinator, city planning commission mem- 
ber. Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Au- 
thority chairman, and New York State 
Power Authority chairman, developing the 
U.S. side of the St. Lawrence Seaway’s hy- 
droelectric power. He could spend no more 
than a modicum of time on the slum clear- 
ance committee, which itself had no regular 
staff for project planning, development, or 
supervision, such as every other large city 
in the program has. This led to many in- 
efficiencies and much waste, increased by 
Moses’ personal and stubborn way of doing 
business. When, to save face in the present 
situation, New York’s Mayor Robert Wagner 
instituted some reforms in the slum clear- 
ance committee ordering its chairman to re- 
move the veil of secrecy from committee 
meetings and to appoint a full-time director, 
Moses’ first action at a closed meeting was to 
reappoint the same part-time staff directors 
as before from among his old standbys on 
another of his agencies. “He must have 
misunderstood me,” said Bob Wagner. 


A STRING OF INCIDENTS 


The list of dubious incidents and possible 
scandals in New York title I operations— 
some of which were brought to Forum’s at- 
tention over the years—goes well beyond 
those_so far aired. 

‘On two occasions, reputable, nationally 
known builders and redevelopers were dan- 
gled along with some promises of participat- 
ing in the program, only to find eventually 
that the prize went to a smail, obscure outfit 


or carried impossible terms. In the first in-. 


stance, the losing builder was privately ap- 
proached by the winner to become an as- 
sociate, who would do most of the work on 
the project while the sponsor would take a 
profit for holding the franchise. In the 
second, a developer found that a promised 
contract for taking over a sour project from 
a defaulting sponsor was repeatedly delayed 
while a fixed-sum settlement to be paid to 
the original stockholders was successively 
upped, $100,000 at a time. The developer 
bowed out. 

In the early stages of the Lincoln Square 
project, Moses and the SCC made an extraor- 
dinarily involved arrangement to sell a 
basic three-block site to the Performing Arts 
Center in two parts: the’ main portion for 
about $7 per square foot; a small subplot 
occupied by the 13-story Kennedy Building 
for a flat $1.5 million, or about $63 per square 
foot. Arts center officials later found out 
that this subplot could be obtained as an 
integral part of the title I site and protested 
to the SCC, arguing that they should be 
allowed to buy it for the same price as the 
rest. This led to an involved tug of war with 
Moses, who held out for the original arrange- 
ment. Eventually, the HHFA refused to ap- 
prove the two-part sale and the arts center 
paid a composite price—averaging $10.60 per 
square foot—saving Federal Government 
about $700,000 in subsidy. : 

A curious subsidy-credit situation, typical 
of the city’s tangled web of public works, is 
posed in the Bronx’s storm-tossed Sound- 
view title I redevelopment, from which fFed- 
eral funds already have been withheld on 
suspicion of speculation. Part of this proj- 
ect is the improvement and extension of a 
city waterfront park, the cost of which 
may be counted as a project expense by the 
city and credited as part of its write-down 
contribution. The park extension already is 
underway, according to Moses, with the 
placing of an unspecified amount of “fill” ob- 
tained from a Bronx public-housing site. 
The poser: since the Federal Government ale 
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‘ready is bearing the full cost of disposing of 


this excavated material through its under- 
writing of all capital costs on the housing 
project, can the city also receive credit to it- 
self for the “value” of this same material 


when used as fill on its title I park project?. 


A HANDBOOK OF DUBIOUS POLICIES 


Federal officials last month alerted all con- 
cerned parties to be wary of the situation. 

Most of these incidents and many more 
dubious policies flow from Moses’ insistance 
on his own system of slum clearance and 
redevelopment. 

Unlike most cities, New York’s SCC ‘“‘ten- 
tatively” approves a project sponsor before 
calling for public bids, though theoretically 
any builder is free to bid for a New York 
title I site at formal auction. In 14 official 
auctions held so far, however, there has never 
been a bid from anyone except the pre- 
designated sponsor. This practice is now 
likely to be reformed—though no one can be 
sure in the SCC’s closed-door operations—for 
Federal officials are insisting that the city 
introduce genuine open competition into 
sponsor selection. This is delicate ground 
because competitive bids, once obtained, 
must still be judged—and negotiated—largely 
on intangibles. Federal officials also. intend 
to insist quite properly on wide advertising 
well in advance for proposals, and on assur- 
ances being given that no builder will be 
harassed or penalized even if he outbids an 
officially favored sponsor at an open auction. 

Unlike other cities, New York effects simul- 
taneous acquisition and resale of an entire 
project tract to the designated sponsor on a 
single day, then putting the full task of site 
management, tenant relocation, and slum 
clearance on the redeveloper. Moses always 
has insisted on this unique procedure, argu- 
ing that it requires too much city investment 
and is too risky for the city to clear sites 
without assurances of immediate sales, point. 
ing to sale troubles encountered in St. Louis, 
Detroit, and Philadelphia. But these cities 
have worked out of their difficulties, and 
none has had a string of sour projects such 
as has piled up in New York, where, as a con- 
sequence of policy, some so-called redevelop- 
ers have been allowed to take large sums out 
of properties slated for redevelopment with- 
out ever clearing them, 

Unlike other cities, notable Washington, 
New Haven, Pittsburgh, and Sacramento, 
New York has never negotiated the lease, 
instead of sale, of Title I tracts to developers. 
In one famous New Haven lease deal, taking 
annual rent as 6 percent of land value, the 
price obtained rose from an upset figure of 
$700,000 to $1,150,000, with corresponding re- 
duction in both city and Federal subsidies. 
In another deal involving negotiated resale 
of a 16,000-square-foot plot to a bank, New 
Haven secured $550,000 or $35 per square 
foot, believed to be the highest resale price 
for Title I land in the country. 

Lacking a full-time staff organization, as 
in other cities, New York’s SCC has made 
a complicated arrangement of hiring outside 
consultants. For 9 years, coordinating ar- 
chitects to the SCC have been Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, who receive two consultant 
contracts on each project, one covering 
planning, the other covering the execution 
stage. Any housing in the project requires 
another consultant contract with a housing 
architect, and most of this work has gone 
to 8. J. Kessler & Sons. To date, no one has 
been able to find out either from the con- 
sultants or from Moses exactly how much 
this has cost the taxpayer, but it leads to 
waste. 

New . York's coordinating architectural 
consultants to the SCC prepare an official 
brochure on each project detailing redevel- 
opment plans, and in the case of housing, a 
separate section is supplied by the housing 
consultant showing site planning, prelimi- 
nary architectural sketches, and proposed 
rental schedules. Not a single New York 
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title I project has been erected according to 
these original brochure plans, hence most of 
this work for which housing architsct-con- 


‘sultants are paid has little value except as 
publicity for the SCC. Only recently, how- . 


ever, have many outside redevelopers learned 
that none of these schematic plans or ever 


. the proposed rental schedules are binding on 


the redeveloper—a discovery rudely made 
when some scheduled middle-income hous- 
ing turned up at luxury rentals when com- 
pleted, the most notorious example being 
Washington Square Village. 

The major trouble with SCC policies is 
that, lacking a planning staff, nowhere in 
them is there any coordinated plan for New 
York urban redevelopment on a consistent 
pattern. Many projects seem to be tailored 
mainly to serve or assist special purposes of 
the moment, institutions, or favored sponsor 
organizations, with only enough slum clear- 
ance to assure Federal assistance. There 
is no slum clearance and redevelopment on 
a priority-of-need basis, but only a prag- 
matist’s contempt for all planning and plan- 
ners, even good ones. 

PROGRESS ELSEWHERE 

In contrast to New York, eight cities were 
nominated by Forum correspondents for out- 
standing records of title I progress with a 
minimum of political favoritism, shenani- 
gans, or scandals: Baltimore, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Little Rock, New Haven, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and Sacramento. 

Baltimore may be taken as a good example, 
for it was the first city to get a title I project 
into execution, the first to have new title I 
housing occupied, and the second city (after 
Philadelphia) to have an entire project com- 
pleted, in June 1957, and receive the entire 
Federal assistance grant. Baltimore has two 
projects completed, four in execution, and 
four in planning. As of March 31 it had 
drawn $6 million, or 23 percent of its $26 mil- 
lion in Federal grant allocations. At the 
same date, New York had drawn $39.6 mil- 
lion of its $156 million of grant allocation, 
which was 25 percent. 


Baltimore has had its difficulties—but | 


never a hint of scandal. And it disposes of 
land by competitive bidding, by negotiated 
sales, and by leases. Its biggest headache 
was its Broadway project, where an old Ne- 
gro slum was cleared and scheduled for re- 
development with housing mainly for whites. 
For several years after demolition, the Broad- 
way area still stood empty and useless. 
Builders could not obtain adequate financ- 

ing for new housing in the area, mainly be- 
cause of adjacent blight, and the result was 
the type of situation that Moses has feared 
in New York. By the end of last year, how- 
ever, the city had completed arrangements 
for redeveloping the entire project area un- 
der revised plans* that included expanded 
facilities for neighboring Johns . Hopkins 
Hospital, a Hopkins-Sheraton Inn (motel), 
three churches, a school, and a medical of- 
fice building. The project was officially com- 
pleted in June. 

In Baltimore’s Mount Royal Plaza project, 
2 large State office buildings have been 
erected, the Baltimore Life Insurance Co. 
has bought a 5%4-acre plot for a new home 
office building, and at least 11 builders have 
indicated they will submit proposals for its 
high-rise apartment sites. 

Baltimore has made its greatest strides in 
urban renewal in the past 2 years, following 
creation of a unified Baltimore Urban Re- 
newal and Housing Agency, which merged 
the city’s public housing, redevelopment, ur- 
ban renewal, and conservation programs into 
one coordinated operation. This new agency 


also was instructed to establish a program. 


to interest and enlist private capital in non- 
subsidized redevelopment work. [Its out- 
standing achievement in this field is the 
projected $127 million Charles. Center re< 
development. 
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official or even quasi status as an 
adjunct of ite ents agency. 


THE LESSONS FROM IT ALL 


For New York and other cities, notably 
Boston, that are poorly organized for urban 
redevelopment, there are several lessons to 
be learned: 

Top-level coordination of a city’s various 
redevelopment and public works programs is 
absolutely essential, New York might well 
borrow a leaf from Baltimore in this respect. 
Experts have suggested that New York and 
other cities might create some form of “hous- 
ing policy board” composed of the heads of 
redevelopment, public housing, and planning 
agencies, plus the mayor or one of his 
deputies. Such a board might establish co- 
ordinated city “policy” for certain volumes, 
types, and general locations of public 
housing, urban redevelopment, and other 
public-assisted housing each year. 

Enthusiatic citizen group participation 
and approval is needed in formulating hous- 
ing and redevelopment policy. 

Redevelopment agency activities must be 
conducted in a “goldfish bowl,” a phrase that 
turned up repeatedly in reports from other 
cities. Discussing New York’s troubles last 
month, HHF Administrator Norman Mason 
disclosed that both he and Urban Renewal 
Commissioner David M. Walker think it 
would be helpful to have a clause in the 
housing law requiring full disclosure of pros- 
pective sponsors and all other details about 
redevelopment projects. Moses’ aides have 
lobbied against legislation for this purpose. 

Redevelopers need to be assured that there 
is free and open competition for redevelop- 
ment property, even though its final disposal 
may be worked out on a negotiated-price 
basis in lieu. of a formal auction or bid-open- 
ing process. 

Large redevelopment projects should be 
divided into smaller units for resale (a rec- 
ommendation by many experienced builders, 
which has been ignored in New York). 

If some of these lessons are learned, the 
washing of New York’s dirty linen in public 
will have served a wide and useful purpose. 
For the Nation’s slum-clearance and urban- 
redevelopment program is sound, and all the 
pressures of society, economic growth, and 
population indicate that the Nation should 
get on with it. 


~. Tae STatTe or TITLE I tn OTHER CITIES 


A sampling of 14 cities—other than New 
York and Baltimore, covered in detail in this 
article—reveals that none is suffering from 
New York City’s problems. though various 
local programs range from excellent to poor. 

Boston: Except for its chairman—Joseph 
W. Lund, nationally known real estate 
man—city’s redevelopment authority is gen- 
erally rated “a political dumping ground.” 
Projects for sake of projects, rather than 
slum clearance, seems to be objective. One 
West End project, surveyed by outside ex- 
perts, is shown to be substantial low-rent 
area, not slum, from which 2,800 households 
are being ousted. Status: poor. 

Chicago: Spirited bidding for land, which 
city clears, parcel by parcel, as fast as old 
buildings are vacated and families moved by 
city’s own relocation staff. Redevelopment 
agency’s “goldfish bowl” policy includes 
joint meetings about twice a month at 
which heads of conservation board, building 
department, and planning commission con- 
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fer with mayor on renewal plans and prog- 
ress. Status: excellent. 

Cincinnati: Vociferous minority of almost 
evenly divided city council is alert to she- 
nanigans by any majority. Redevelopment, 
conducted “in a goldfish bowl,” enthusias- 
tically supported by city’s two newspapers. 
Projects conform to city’s master plan; no 
effort to locate them to serve special in- 
terests or organizations. Status: good. 

Cleveland: Through nonprofit Cleveland 
Foundation, top industrialists have sub- 
scribed $2 million to revolving fund to as- 
sure success of urban renewal. Loans are 
made to approved redevelopers needing extra 
financing, and strategic properties are 
bought while still inexpensive if city agen- 
cies cannot act fast enough. Foundation 
serves as city’s redevelopment watchdog. 
Status: excellent. 

Jersey City: Has distinction of having only 
criminal case in whole program. In 1954, 
executive director of redevelopment agency 
was fined $5,000 and jailed for 2 years for 
concealing interest in architectural firm 
doing business with agency. Charges of poor 
management and politics rife. Status: poor. 

Little Rock: City sells individual building 
lots for single-family houses to both indi- 
vidual families and speculative homebuild- 
ers. Some commercial parcels sold in open 
negotiation; program conducted without 
scandal or outspoken criticism. Status: 
excellent. 

New Haven: Exceptionally effective citi- 
zen participation and approval of program 
through 500-member citizens action com- 
mission appointed by mayor. Outstanding 
land disposal record (see article). Status: 
excellent. 

Philadelphia: Open and vigorous competi- 
tion for most sites. Originally some sales by 
negotiation, more recently by sealed bids. 
Close adherence to city’s master plan. Some 
redevelopers admit friendships with power- 
ful political figures but no hint that politi- 
cal influence or connection has evef affected 
awards. Status: excellent. 

Pittsburgh: Extensive private, nonsubsi- 
dized redevelopment. The city's title I pro- 
gram, now getting into stride, receives same 
wholehearted support of city’s powerful 
business community. Status: excellent. 

Providence: Completed second title I proj- 
ect in July. Program scandal free, very effi- 
cient, but misses some of city’s worst slums. 


‘ Some initial projects seem to have been cal- 


culated to gain such municipal improve- 
ments as schools and playgrounds as well as 
to redevelop substandard areas. Status: 
good. 

Sacramento: Redevelopment agency strong 
and independent; it rejected bid of one big 
redeveloper to buy entire 15-block project, 
instead offered commercial, hotel, and hous- 
ing sections separately to get best specialists 
in each field. Despite heavy political pres- 
sure, it also turned down local housing in- 
vestors for more experienced eastern rede- 
veloper. Sharp-eyed Sacramento Bee watch- 
es over program. Status: excellent. 

St. Paul: Delays due to political jockeying 
and conflicts between redevelopment agency 
and commissioners. Says one former agency 
official: “In general it was possible to run 
your program—if you went along with the 
commissioners’ deals on personnel and con- 
tracts.” One suit against commissioners 
charging favoritism in selling a site went to 
State supreme court; was dismissed. Status: 

r. ; 
San Francisco: Slow-moving program due 
to restrictions hedging land acquisition; first 
resale of land is not scheduled until next 
spring at earliest. In January, city’s chief 
administrative officer resigned under cloudy 
circumstances, in no way involving local re- 
development agency. (He was investor in 
and director of corporation which purchased 
properties slated for redevelopment, then 
offered them to agency at premiums as high 
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as 140 percent.) Incident has tightened 
scrutiny of program. Status: poor. 

Washington: Large and complex program 
benefits from good newspaper coverage and 
support, including some criticism. Formula 
for upward revision of land prices worked 
out after local builders complained that pro- 
posed negotiated price with Webb & Knapp 
was too low. One proposed but inactive 
project criticized for being tailored to pro- 
vide special benefits to local university. 
Status: good. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, not since the days of Teddy Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders has Cuba been more 
on the minds of Americans. With the 
suddenness of a black thunderhead roll- 
ing up in the summer sky, a young revo- 
lutionary, Fidel Castro, swept to power 
last January in this lovely Caribbean 
island. Since then, like a tempestuous 
volcano, Castro has been strewing revolu- 
tionary lava far and wide. Most alarm- 
ingly, some of his deeds and words sound 
suspiciously like the tactics of com- 
munism. More and more, as Americans 
learn about the Cuban revolution, they 
are shocked by the increasing Communist 
infiltration and, in some areas, Com- 
munist guidance. These facts must give 
America great care lest Cuba become a 
Soviet stronghold on our very doorstep. 

To most Americans, Fidel Castro must 
appear as a fascinating character. 
Young, gay and handsome, his bearded 
face brings memories of a young Daniel 
Boone. An intelligent, jolly fellow, he 
always seems ready for a good time. 
Perhaps most appealing, he gives the im- 
pression of an allegiance to an ideal— 
the 26th of July Movement, the name of 
his revolutionary party. Always we ad- 
mire a man supposedly dedicated to an 
ideal—especially a man who has the 
vigor, enthusiasm and determination to 
carry forward its principles. Admitted- 
ly, Fidel Castro possesses leadership 
qualities which have made him a tower- 
ing figure in his homeland. 

The question before America today is 
simply this: Which way does Fidel Cas- 
tro tower? Does he lean toward demo- 
cratic ideals—the ideals which gave his 
country freedom, the ideals which 
brought Americans as liberators to his 
shores in 1898, the ideals which made 
America and Cuba friendly neighbors? 
Or does he lean toward totalitarian pre- 
cepts—the precepts which destroy lib- 
erty’ and justice and would make his 
country a captive of international com- 
munism? That is America’s chief in- 
terest in Castro. 

We are all familiar with the back- 
ground of Fidel Castro—how, as a young 
student, he led a revolt on July 26, 1953, 





against the Batista government, how he . 


was arrested, sent to prison, later re- 
leased. That was just the beginning for 
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this young man. He went to Mexico, or- 
ganized a band of revolutionaries and 
vowed to overthrow the Havana govern- 
ment. The very term “26th of July 
Movement” comes from the historic date 
in 1953 when Castro made his fateful at- 
tack against Moncada Barracks in 
Santiago. 

Then one December day in 1956, Cas- 
tro with only some 80 men actually in- 
‘vaded Cuba. This act in itself shows 
the daring fearlessness of this man— 
who with a mere handful of followers 
would attempt a military invasion of a 
sovereign American republic. Castro’s 
expedition met with resistance at the 
shore and only some dozen members, in- 
cluding Castro, escaped inland. The 
stage was now set for one of the most 
ingenious, swift, and amazingly success- 
ful coups in the whole history of the 
Western Hemisphere. In just a few 
months these dozen men, through ter- 
ror, cajolery, and blind devotion to a 
revolutionary program, mushroomed 
into a tremendous military force. From 
a shadowy silhouette figure hurriedly 
slithering ashore from a small boat to a 
grand Cuban conquistador cheered by 
thousands as he parades down the streets 
of Cuba’s capital city—that was the 
transformation of Fidel Castro in rough- 
ly 2 years. 

There is a lesson here to be learned. 
Castro’s success shows the tremendous 
power which can be generated by a fa- 
natic minority determined to overthrow 
a legitimate government. Lenin and his 
henchmen did the same in 1917. A mere 
handful of Bolsheviks, trained in deceit 
and revolutionary techniques, overthrew 
the mighty, centuries-old governmental 
structure of the czar. They then went 
on—after brutally murdering the czar 
and his family—to erect a revolutionary 
Communist government. The world is 
still reaping the bitter fruits of that fate- 
ful event. 

To the victor belong the spoils—such 
has been the motto of dictators for 
countless centuries. Castro heaped upon 
himself the honors and rewards which 
came from victory. He promised re- 
forms. He promised new laws. He 
promised to do away with injustices. 
Many Americans were highly sympa- 
thetic as it must be admitted there was 
much room for improvement in Cuba. 

But when victory is achieved by a revo- 
lutionary minority through military 
means, there inevitably come the abuses 
of power. We remember the infamous 
treason trials, held in a virtual circus 
atmosphere. Human beings were sent to 
death—almost like cattle in a slaughter- 
house. The name “La Cabana’’—the 
hated fortress where prisoners were 
jailed—leaped into the headlines. Many 


hundreds fled Cuba as political exiles.. 


These are the familiar trappings of the 
dictator state: “treason” trials, prisons, 
political exiles. 

Yet, there was much good will still left 
for Fidel Castro. Last April, as you will 
remember, he toured the United States. 
Virtually everywhere he was received 
with enthusiasm. He spoke before many 
audiences of political leaders, newspaper- 
men, civic officials, students. He told 
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what he was trying to do in Cuba. He 
tried to explain away the excesses of the 
revolution. He denied his movement was 
Communist. ‘We have said very clearly 
we are not Communists, very clearly.” 
He espoused friendship for our country. 
He said he was bringing a new life to 
millions of his fellow countrymen, 


Now, some 9 months later, the time 


has come to take a serious inventory of 
Fidel Castro. I know some people are 
downright weary trying to figure out just 
what is occurring in this historic isle— 
where Christopher Columbus traveled on 
his first expedition to America.’ One day 
Castro resigns as Prime Minister—then 
upon the appeal of the people, returns. 
Invasions of Cuba occur while Cuba in- 
vades the Dominican Republic. The 
President of the state resigns under fire 
and another is appointed—both mere 
puppets of Castro. Special tricks are 
used to lure airplanes to the island— 
there to be captured. A high-ranking 
Cuban official, Maj. Pedro Luis Lanz, 
chief of the air force, suddenly disap- 
pears—is denounced by Castro—and 
then testifies before an American con- 
gressional committee. These 9 months 
have been marked by a Kaleidoscope 
array of confusing incidents, bewildering 
to anybody who does not take the time 
to study the pattern of developments in 
this country. 

And what we see is not encouraging. 
Castro’s Cuba, from all indications, is 
rapidly falling under Communist influ- 
ence. Whether Fidel Castro himself is 
a Communist is not known. Major Lanz 
was asked during his appearance before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee as to who was the “strongest 
Communist in the Castro government.” 
He replied, “I think it is Fidel himself. 
I am completely.sure he is a Commu- 
nist.” 

Major Lanz added, “While fighting in 
the hills we talked about bringing de- 
mocracy back to Cuba, about free elec- 
tion, about the constitution. What have 
we got now? He has let the Communists 
have control, and few Cubans are Com- 
munists.” 

Evidence continues to mount of Com- 
munist infiltration and control in Cuba. 
Intelligent observers have pointed out 
that there are Communists in the Army, 
labor unions and public communications. 
Likewise, Cuban education is being pene- 
trated by the Communists, even to the 
extent of rewriting history books. Re- 
ports continue to circulate of contacts 
by Cubans with ae from other 
countries. 

Most important are ‘the close advisers 
of Fidel Castro. His brother, Raul, is 
one of the most prominent. Raul report- 
edly was in attendance at a Communist- 
directed youth rally in Vienna in 1953, 
later.traveling behind the Iron Curtain 
As commander of the Cuban armed 
forces, Raul is in a most strategic posi- 
tion. His friendliness to Marxist-Len- 
inist propaganda is obviously giving the 
Communists an entree into new fields of 
Cuban life. 

Then there is Ernesto “Che” Guevara, 
the so-called No. 3 man of the Castro 
regime. Argentine born, an interna- 
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tional adventurer, always ready to fight 
at the drop of a hat, he has become Fidel 
Castro’s right-hand man. He led part 
of Castro’s army in its bloody struggle 
for power, later served as commander 
of the infamous La Cabana fortress. 
He, too, reportedly has intense Commu- 
nist leanings and has long been regarded 
as one of the key party figures in the 
Caribbean area. A man like Guevara— 
bold, dashing and ruthless—is not one 
who would be expected to fight for dem- 
ocratic liberties. He is a promoter of 
dictatorship. 

The handwriting is Clear for all who 
are willing to observe—Cuba is well on 
the road toward Communist domination. 
Perhaps Castro himself is not to become 
Cuba’s Lenin—the man who actually 
sets up the Communist dictatorship. We 
do not Know; perhaps Castro will be a 
Kerensky, the man who was to briefly 
head the Russian Government after the 
ezar’s forced abdication in March 1917, 
only in turn to be replaced by Lenin the 
following November. The important 
thing is this: anti-American, anti-demo- 
cratic, anti-liberty forc¢es. are on the 
rampage in Cuba at this very minute. 
Communism is growing there. Our fear 
is that the Kremlin will gain either overt 
or covert control, swinging this lovely 
tropical island into the Kremlin's. con- 
trol. This, I say, America can never 
permit. 

There are some people who say give 
Castro time to straighten out affairs. 
That advice would be excellent, if only 
the possibility existed that democratic 
processes might gain the ascendancy. 
But the whole flavor of the July 26 move- 
ment and Fidel Castro personally mili- 
tate against this prospect. 

First of all, there is the fact that Castro 

gained power through bloody. military 
revolt, not democratic elections. He 
thinks in terms of ruthless - military 
force—witness his handling of the “trea- 
son” trials and those who criticize his 
regime. “From now on the symbol of 
our revolution,” he told a cheering throng 
on resuming the Premiership, “will be the 
machete,” the razor-sharp ax used by 
Cubans. Seldom has history recorded 
that a military dictator has become a 
believer in democracy. 
’ Then, in 9 months, the trends are all 
running contrary to free government: 
there have been no free elections; es- 
tablishment of responsible local self- 
government; no operation of an inde- 
pendent judiciary. Attempts have heen 
made to interfere with the free préss. 
Property has been expropriated without 
due process of law. Then there is the 
continual atmosphere of emotion, Cas- 
tro-sponsored railies and parades de- 
signed to whip the people into frenized 
acclaim—the familiar trappings of the 
dictator. ; 

Castro, moreover, is. attempting to 
churn discontent and revolt among his 
Caribbean neighbors. He has become a 
firebrand threatening to inflame the 
peace of Latin America. He talks and 
acts like a bully, forgetting that nations 
must learn to live peacefuily. If 
arise, they should be settled amicably— 
not by name calling, guerrilla invasions, 
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and subversive infiltration. Castro is 
running contrary to ~ principles of 
Western Hemisphere uni 

When the Cuban Ne puzzle is put 
together, piece by piece, we find a man— 
Pidel Castro—and a group—26th of July 
movement—which are basically anti- 
democratic. This young man, trained to 
think in terms of violent revolution and 
dictatorship, represents a severe danger 
to the United States. As Communist in- 
fluence grows, as the Kremlin increases 
in power in Cuba, we must be alert to 
protect our national security. Let’s make 
ne mistake: Fidel Castro is the Achilles 
heel of our national security. We can- 
not allow Moscow to gain a foothold too 
close to our shoreline. 





Library of Congress Gives History of 
Makeup of the American $1 Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
' HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, for years 
before I first came to this Congress 
about 14 years ago I was interested in 
the makeup of the American dollar 
bill. That interest continued and in- 
creased until recently I asked the Li- 
brary of Congress to answer my letter of 
August 10, 1959, copy of which is herein- 
after set-forth, about the American dol- 
lar bill. I believe it of such common 
interest and information among the 
American people that I am herewith 
presenting the report of the Library. of 
Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1959. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Legislative Reference Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Frrenpds: Will you please send to 
me, in duplicate please, a statement which I 
can insert in the CoNcressionaL Recorp— 
or otherwise use—as to the history and sig- 
nificance and why are they used, etc., of each 
of the items appearing on the face of the $1 
bill of the United States of America, and on 
the reverse side thereof. For instance, the 
great seal of the United States. Why is the 
pyramid there? What does the wording 
mean and what language is it? 

Make it as clear and complete as you can 
so that folks reading it can sort of get the 
picture of what it is and why. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ciype DoYLE, 
Member of Congress. 
THE AMERICAN $1 Bri 

Over 150 years ago, Benjamin Franklin, 
colonial champion of liberty and freedom, 
observed that “in this world nothing can be 
said to be certain, except death and taxes.” 
This famous inventor, statesman, and phi- 
losopher could not possibly have foreseen 
that the new Nation—to whose creation he 
had contributed so much—would develop 
such basically sound currency. The first 
United States paper currency—the demand 
notes—were issued in 1861. These demand 
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notes and most other issues since that time 
are still legal tender at their face value. 
Some issues will actually be redeemed by the 
Government at higher than face value. 

The preservation of the integrity of Amer- 
ican currency has been fostered through 
sustained faith in the solemn word of the 
Government, as well as the specie supporting 
it. The Secret Service of the Treasury De- 
partment guards and protects against any 

through counterfeiting; and a system 
of strict internal checks is maintained at 
the Bureau of Engraving to: pinpoint the 
responsibility of each operating section. 
Special ink, prepared within the Bureau, is 
used for printing all bills. The currency 
paper, composed of 50 percent cotton and 50 
percent linen embedded with small red and 
blue fibers, is a special formula paper pro- 
duced by a commercial establishment under 
close Government supervision. You can be 
sure that the statement on our currency— 
“This certificate is legal tender for all debts, 
public and private’—is more than.a slo- 
gan—it is an oft-proved fact. 

Some of the design features of our $1 
bill, and other paper currency are 
purely ornamental. Others are devised as 
security checks, and still others are orna- 
mental but also protect against counter- 
feiting. For example, the etched borders 
(known as the conventional geometrical 
lathe design) around both the face and the 
reverse side of a $1 bill are attractively in- 
tricate in design—it would not be easy to 
duplicate the pattern in the design. The 
word “one” and the arabic numeral “1” ap- 
pear numerous times on both the face and 
the reverse of the $1 bill adding to 
the attractiveness of the design, but also 
acting as’ a safeguard. On. our 461 
bill the designation “one.” in varying form, 
can be found in 25. instances. On 
the face, or obverse side, “one dollar” ap- 
pears twice; there are 8 notations of 
“one” and five arabic numerals “1.” On the 
reverse side of the $1 bill the nota- 
tion “one dollar” appears once; “one” is 
noted 5 times and the arabic numeral “1” 
appears 4 times. 

All U.S. paper currency is printed in black 
ink on the obverse and green ink on tie re- 
verse, regardless of denomination. The 
serial number of the bills appears twice, in 
blue ink, on the face of the bill; once, to the 
upper right of the centered portrait of 
George Washington; and once, to the lower 
left of the portrait. A series note, the date 
of issuance of the series, also appears in 
small lettering to the left of the portrait. 

The items enumerated above, along with 
the designations, silver certificate, “This cer- 
tifies that there is on deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States of America $1 in sil- 
ver payable to the bearer on demand,” and 


~ the signatures of Secretary of the Treasury 


and the Treasurer; all testify to the denom- 
ination of the currency and to the authority 
of the issuing body, but they do not have 
any particular historical significance. 

On the other hand, there are some items 
with historical interest and meaning. 
Among these is the Great Seal of the Treas- 
ury. This seal is found in pone form or an- 
other on every piece of paper money issued 
since the Demand Notes of 1861. Older than 
the Constitution of the United States, it has 
been affixed to official Treasury documents 
since 1782, although the exact date of adop- 
tion is not known. 

Working as a committee, John Wither- 
spoon—a New Jersey educator, Gouverneur 
Morris—Pennsylvania statesman and one of 
the signers of the Constitution; and Richard 
Henry Lee—Virginia statesman and great- 
grandfather of Gen. Robert E. Lee, supervised 
the design of the great seal of the Treasury. 
Some historians give full credit for the 
design to Gouverneur Morris, but the Treas- 
ury Department credits all three men with 
the creation of the seal. 
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The resultng design consists of a shield 
bearing the scales of justice; a key, symbol- 
izing official authority; and 13 stars repre- 
senting the original States. The seal is en- 
closed by a circle which bears the Latin 
legend—“Thesaur. Amer. Septent. Sigil.,’’ an 
abbreviation of “Thesauri Americae Septen- 
trionalis Sigillum”—‘“The Great Seal of the 
Treasury of North America.” All silver cer- 
tificates ($1, $5, and* $10 denominations) 
carry the seal stamped in blue, immediately 
to the right of the appropriate portrait. 
U.S. $2 and $5 notes carry the seal in the 
same position, in red. The $100,000 gold 
certificate seal is stamped in yellow and 
the seal on the $5 to $10,000 Federal Reserve 
notes appears in green. On each denomina- 
tion a different portrait appears, but the 
same Treasury seal—in the colors noted— 
is an integral part of every piece of paper 
currency. 

Beginning. with bills issued in 1935, $1 sil- 
ver certificates have carried the obverse and 
reverse of the great seal of the United States. 
Unlike the great seal of the Treasury which 
appears on all paper money, the great seal 
of the United States is found only on $1 
silver certificates. 

Everyone is familiar with the American 
Eagle as a National emblem of the United 
States. Since ancient times, the eagle’s form 
has been utilized in art and symbolism. 
Ancient Roman armies used the eagle as a 
standard ,and early Christian art used the 
eagle to personify St. John, the evangelist. 
To this day, the eagle remains a symbol of 
war and triumphal trophies. The face of 
the great seal of the United States is built 
around the American Eagle. 

History does not record the date or time 
when the eagle was first used as a symbol 
of our Republic, but it appeared on several 
versions of the great seal which were sub- 
mitted to conform with the Founding 
Fathers’ resolution of 1776—“That Dr. Frank- 
lin, Mr. J. Adams, and Mr. Jefferson, be a 
committee to bring in a device for a seal for 
the United States of America.” 

On June 19, 1782, William Barton, artist 
and heraldry expert of Philadelphia, pre- 
sented the completed replica of the seal, 
having modified the artwork and description 
turned over to him by Charles Thomson, 
Secretary of Congress. The final version of 
the great seal of the United States as we 
know it today, was presented to Congress by 
Mr. Thomson on June 20, 1782, and accepted 
on that same day. Mr. Thomson had been 
designated to review and revise the entire 
collection of proposals submitted to the Con- 
gress for approval. Thus, these two men are 
credited with utilizing to the best advantage 
all of the various ideas submitted by the 
many minds and hands having a part in the 
creation of the great seal of the United 
States. The great seal was again ratified 
after the Constitution was adopted in 1789. 

The reasons for the use of the symbols 
found on the seal set forth in the authors’, 
Thomson and Barton, explanation of the de- 
sign are particularly interesting. Mr. Barton 
noted that the 13 vertical stripes appearing 
on the eagle’s shield (which are red and 
white on the full color seal) represent the 
13 States supporting the blue chief “which 
unites the whole and represents Congress.” 
In other words, it is the union of the 
Thirteen Original States under Congress. 
The eagle appears in what is termed as the 
“displayed” attitude; that is, with wings and 
feet spread. Mr. Barton explained that the 
displayed eagle reflected the fact that “the 
American States need no supporters but their 
own virtue, and the preservation of their 
Union through Congress.” 

The eagle grasps an olive branch in its 
right talon; and a bundle of 13 arrows in 
the left talon—denoting the power of peace 
and war. From the beak of the eagle a 
streamer flows which carries the Latin words, 
E Pluribus Unum, “Out.of many, one.” For 
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the crest, which is a basic part of any coat 
of arms, a circular field containing 13 stars 
appears above the head of the eagle. The 
description of this crest is graphically de- 
scribed in the law regarding the design of 
the seal. It reads thus: 

“For the crest. Over the head of the eagle, 
which appears above the escutcheon, a glory, 
or a breaking through a cloud, proper, and 
surrounding 13 starts, forming a constella- 
tion, argent, on an azure field.” 

With regard to the reverse side of the seal 
the law reads as follows: 

“Reverse. A pyramid unfinished. In the 
zenith, an eye in a triangle, surrounded with 
a glory proper. Over the eyes these words, 
‘Annuit Coeptis.’ On the base of the pyra- 
mid the numerical letters MDCCLXXVI. 
And underneath the following motto, ‘Novus 
Ordo Seclorum.’” 

It was the thought of the authors, Thom- 
son and Barton, that the unfinished pyra- 
mid represent strength and duration, and 
that the eye represent the eye of Providence. 
The Latin phrase Annuit Coeptis, translated 
means “He [God] has favored our under- 
taking.” The phrase Novus Ordo Seclorum, 
means “A new order of the ages.” 

In the broadest sense, money is but a 
representation of wealth. The paper on 
which it is printed has virtually no intrinsic 
worth—its value comes from the fact that 
by common consent it can be exchanged for 
something of value, such as an automobile 
or food. By common consent and the solemn 
faith in the word of our Government the 
American $1 bill is a reliable medium of 
exchange, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world. 





Further Economic Damage From Mis- 
guided Anti-inflation Measures Can Be 
Prevented 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1960 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


, Speaker, amendments to the Federal 


Reserve Act are necessary to prevent 
further economic damage from mis- 
guided anti-inflation measures. The 
present law requires the President to 
name the members ef the Federal Re- 
serve Board with “due regard to a fair 
representation of the financial, agricul- 
tural, industrial and commercial inter- 
est” as well as the geographical divi- 
sions of the country, but only Big Busi- 
ness interests have been appointed to 
the Board in recent years. My bill, 
H.R. 5732 would correct present in- 
equities. 

The extent to which the Federal Re- 
aiye Board and the Federal Reserve 

System have departed from their his- 
toric purposes and become engines to 
‘hurt the whole economy and to redis- 
tribute income in economically unsound 
and socially unjust ways is one of the 
most shocking and disturbing develop- 
ments of recent years within the Ameri- 
can economic scene. 

I am pleased to have the support of 
the purposes of my bill, H.R. 5732, by 
such fine organizations as the National 
Farmers Union, and the National Rural 
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Electric Cooperative Association, as 
well as the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business the 130,000 members 
of which overwhelmingly supported the 
measure in a recent nationwide poll, and. 
the AFL-CIO. 

The distinguished economist, Leon H. 
Keyserling, in supporting H.R. 5732, 
wrote me recently that— 

In my opinion, the most basic of all 
remedies is not in the specific monetary 
legislation, because substantial discretion 
must be left to the Board and the System. 
The most fundamental remedy is to re- 
establish in fact, as well as in theory, the 
proposition that the Federal Reserve Board 
and System are publicly created instrumen- 
talities and should be subject to an appro- 
priate degree of true public control in the 
public interest. Your bill, H.R. 5732, is a 
very important step in this direction * * * 
While the enactment of your bill would 
perhaps not bring enough improvement so 
long as we have an administration whose 
cabinet members presumably share the 
wrongful attitudes toward monetary poli- 
cies which are now in vogue, nonetheless, 
your bill would help to restore the basic- 
ally democratic principle of public respon- 
sibility for the things which most affect the 
whole public. 


The AFL-CIO adopted a detailed 
monetary policy at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, on February 24, 1959, in which 
a number of basic reforms of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System were called for. 
Most of these reforms are incorporated 
in my H.R.5732. The AFL-CIO state- 
ment on monetary policy declares that— 

Amendments to the Federal Reserve Act 
are necessary to prevent further economic 
damage from misguided anti-inflation 
measures. Fruitless attempts to stem in- 
flation through the use of monetary pol- 
icy have already helped cause two reces- 
sions in the last 6 years. Fear of inflation 
has blinded both the administration and 
the Federal Reserve Board to the Nation’s 
greatest economic necessity—economic 
growth to promote maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power. Such 
growth can stop inflation. Misguided anti- 
inflation steps, such as tight money, do 
not halt inflation and do lead to recession. 


The AFL-CIO has lashed the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Federal 
Reserve Board for bringifig about one of 
the tightest credit squeezes most Amer- 
icans have ever seen and checking the 
growth of the Nation’s economy. 

Economic Trends and Outlook, month- 
ly publication of the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Research, pointed out that in- 
terest rates reached the highest levels 
in over a generation during 1959 and 
are expected to be even higher in early 
1960. 

“Much of the reason for this credit 
squeeze is a conscious effort to tighten 
the money supply—a wrongheaded use 
of monetary weapons by the Federal Re- 
serve Board,” the AFL-CIO said. 

The AFL-CIO added that every time 
the economy starts to move forward rap- 
idly, the Federal Reserve Board and the 
administration decide that inflation 
might start speeding and so put on tight- 
money brakes. 

The AFL-CIO points out that in 1953- 
54 and 1957-58, recession followed 
money-tightening and that inflation or 
price increases occurred regardless of the 
Board’s action. 
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T include here an article from the Jan- 
uary 9, 1960 AFL—CIO News. 

I include, also, the text of my bill, 
H.R. 5732. 


' [From the AFL-CIO News, Washington, D.C., 


Jan. 9, 1960] 
FRB, ADMINISTRATION Hirt on TicHt Money 

The AFL-CIO has lashed the Eisenhower 
administration and the Federal Reserve 
Board for bringing about “one of the tightest 
credit squeezes most Americans have ever 
seen” and checking the growth of the Na- 
tion’s economy. 

Economic Trends and Outlook, ees 
publication of the AFL-CIO 
Research, pointed out that interest oe 
reached the highest levels in over a genera- 
tion during 1959 and are expected to be even 
higher in early 1960. 

“That means America’s acute housing 
shortage will worsen and construction - 
ployment will be affected,” the AFL-CIO 
quoting experts as seeing a 10 percent decline_ 
in housing starts this year. 

“The consumer is paying more for new 
cars, refrigerators, etc., as interest rates 
mount * * *,” the publication commented, 
adding: 

“State and local governments are paying 
higher debt costs or putting off necessary 
projects. * * * 

“Federal Government debt costs are higher 
than ever and interest rates continue to 
inflate the cost of the national debt. Interest 
costs for 1959-60 are estimated at over $8 
billion, up about a billion dollars or about 
11 percent in the 3 years since’ 1956-57.” 

The AFL-CIO noted that homebuilders 
have said interest charges on mortgages rose 
about 1 percent from 1958 to 1959, a 
annyal mortgage payments an average of 
$110 higher. 

“«“Much of the reason for this credit squeeze 
is a conscious effort to tighten the money 
supply—a wrongheaded use of monetary 
weapons by the Federal Reserve Board,” the 
APL-CIO said. 


MOST EFFECTIVE 


The publication observed that the money 
supply is not the only economic factor af- 
fecting the economy; but added that the 
FRB’s power is the single most effective way 
to influence the money supply. 

The board influences this area through 
interest rates it charges member. banks for 
borrowing funds, through the ratio it re- 
quires of bank reserves to loans and through 
purchase and sale of Government securities. 
The money supply includes the coins and 
bills in circulation as well as the money 
in demand deposits, that is, in checking 
accounts in banks. 

The AFL-CIO pointed out that the money 
supply as a percentage of the gross national — 
product dropped steadily as the Nation re- 
converted from war to peace, to a level of 
about.35 percent in the early 1950's. 


“As the Eisenhower administration be- 
gan to make its presence felt, however, as the 
inflation-preachers scared America out of 
more and more growth, the money supply 
as a percent of gross national product, de- 
clined from about 34 percent in early 1955 
to a level of 29 percent in the first two 
quarters of 1959,” it added. 

The reason, the AFL-CIO said, is that every 
time the economy starts to move forward 
rapidly, the Reserve Board and the adminis- 
tration decide that inflation might start 
speeding and so “put on tight-money 
brakes.” 

The AFL-CiO publication pointed out that 
in 1953-54 and 1957-58, recession followed 
money tightening and that inflation or price 
increases occurred regardless of the Board's 
action. 

It referred to the view of William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Chairman of the FRB 
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Board of Governors, before Congress last 
summer. 

Martin said then that the Board should 
not support “an undue expansion of bank 
credit and money” in the face of “developing 
potential 


_high-level prosperity and the 
threat. of an inflationary boom.” 
For a nation from the “stagger- 
ing 1958 recession,” the AFL-CIO said, a 
rapid increase in money and credit to create 
more jobs, homes, and a higher standard of 
living need not be undue. 
CONCERN MISPLACED 


Not only has the Board shown more con- 
cern over growth as “an engine of inflation” 
than for its beneficial effects—‘it has been 
quite satisfied with unsatisfactory growth 
rates,” the AFL-CIO charged. 

The Nation’s economic growth has been 
too slow in recent years, the AFL-CIO said, 
pointing out that even conservative esti- 
mates put growth needs at 5 percent annually 
simply to maintain living standards. 


H.R, 5732 


A bill to amend the Federal Reserve Act 
with respect to the number, term of office, 
and qualifications of members of the 
Board, to abolish the Open Market Com- 
mittee and transfer its functions to the 
Board, and with respect to the qualifica- 
tions of directors of Federal Reserve 
banks 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

eleventh paragraph of section 4 of the Fed- 

erel Reserve Act (12 U.S.C., sec. 302, third 
sentence) is amended by inserting imme- 
diately before the period at the end thereof 
the following: “or in any business or” pro- 
fessional occupation other than banking:” 

Sec. 2. (a) The first paragraph of section 
10 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 
241) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Board’) shall be composed of six- 
teen members, twelye of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, for terms 
of six years except as otherwise provided by 
law, and four of whom, the Secretaries of 
Labor, Commerce, and Agriculture, and the 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, shall be ex officio. In selecting 
the appointive members of the Board, not 
more than one of whom shall be selected 
from any one Federal Reserve district, the 
President shall have due regard to a fair 
representation of the financial, agricultural, 
industrial, commercial, labor, small business, 
and consumer interests, and geographical 
divisions, of the country. The appointive 
members of the Board shall devote their en- 
tire time to the business of the Board and 
shall each receive an annual salary as pro- 
vided by law, together with actual necessary 
traveling expenses.” 

(b) The second paragraph of section 10 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 242) is 
amended (1) by striking out the second and 
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third sentences and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Except as otherwise provided 
by law, each member of the Board shall hold 
office for a term of six years from the expira- 
tion of the term of his predecessor, unless 
sooner removed for cause by the President. 
The President shall designate one of the 
members of the Board as Chairman and one 
as Vice Chairman, to serve as such for a 
term of four years.”, and (2) by striking out 
the last sentence of such paragraph. 

(c) The last sentence of the fourth para- 
graph of section 10 of the Federal Reserve 
Act (12 U.S.C. 244) is amended by striking 
out “six.” 

(d) The tenth paragraph of section 10 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 247a) 


is amended to read as follows: “Fhe Board” 


of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
shall keep a complete record of the action 
taken by the Board upon all questions of 
policy, the votes taken in connection with 
the determination of policies, and the reasons 
underlying the action of the Board in each 
instance. The Board shall include a copy 
of such record in its annual report to the 
Congress.” 

Sec. 3. The terms of office of the five 
members of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System first appointed to the 
offices created by the amendments to the 
Federal Reserve Act made by this Act shall 
expire, as désignated by the President at the 
time of nomination, one at the end of five 
years, two at the end of three years, and two 
at the end of one year, after the expiration 
of the term of office of the member whose 
term of office first expires after the date of 
enactment of this Act; and the successor to 
that member whose term first expires after 
such date shall be appointed for a term of 
five years. The terms of office of members 
of the Board in office on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act shall continue to be the 
terms for which they were appointed, and 
whenever a vacancy shall occur, other than 
by expiration of a term of office, among such 
members, the term of office of the member 
appointed to fill the vacancy shall be the un- 
expired term of his predecessor. 

Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (a) of section 12A 
of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 263(a) ) 
is hereby repealed. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 12A of the 
Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 263(b)) is 
amended (1) by striking out “(b)” at the 
beginning and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(a)”, (2) by striking out “Committee” in 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System”, and (3) by striking out 
“Committee” in the second sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Board”. 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 12A of the 
Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 263(c)) is 
amended by striking out “(c)” at the begin- 
ning and inserting in lieu thereof “(b)”. 

Sec. 5. All personnel, property, records, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations of 
the Federal Open Market Committee are 
hereby transferred to the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 


.conditions under which he may authorize 


the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators; Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Address by Hon. John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a great 
speech by the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. ‘This speech 
is highly significant because it sets forth 
the views of one of the leading candidates. 
for the presidency on his conception of 
the kind of President the Nation and the 
times demand. 

I also ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that immediately following 
the Kennedy speech, there be printed in 
the Recorp a perceptive analysis of the 
significance of this speech by the chief 


| of the New York Times Washington bu- 


reau, Mr. James Reston. 
There being no objection, the articles 


were ordered to be printed in the Ap-_ 


pendix of the Recor, as follows: 
Text or SEnaTOR KENNEDY’s SPEECH 


The modern presidential campaign covers 
every issue in and out of the platform from 


cranberries to creation. But the public is 
rarely alerted to a candidate’s views about 
the central issue on which all the rest turn. 
That central issue—and the point of my 
comments this noon—is not the farm prob- 
lem or defense or India. It is the presidency 
itself. 

Of course a candidate’s views on specific 
policies are important, but Theodore Roose- 
velt and William Howard Taft shared policy 
views with entirely different results in 
the White House. Of course it is im- 
» portant to elect a good man with good in- 

- tentions, but Woodrow Wilson and Warren 
G. Harding were both good men of good in- 
tentions; so were Lincoln and Buchanan; 
but there is a Lincoln Room in the White 
House and no Buchanan Room. 

The history of this Nation—its brightest 
and its bleakest pages—has been written 
largely in terms of the different views our 
' Presidents have had of the Presidency itself. 
' This history ought to tell us that the Amer- 
' ican people in 1960 have an imperative right 
» to know what any man bidding for the Presi- 
dency thinks about the place he is bidding 
for, whether he is aware of and willing to 
use the powerful resources of that office; 
whether his model will be Taft or Roose- 
velt, Wilson or Harding. 

Not since the days of Woodrow Wilson has 
any candidate spoken on the presidency it- 
' self before the votes have been irrevocably 
- cast. Let us hope that the 1960 campaign, 
_ in addition to discussing the familiar issues 
' where our positions too often blur, will also 


» talk about the presidency itself, as an in- 


strument for dealing with those issues, as 
an office with varying roles, powers, and lim- 
itations, 


Appendix 


CRITICIZES EISENHOWER 


During the past 8 years, we have seen one 
concept of the Presidency at work. Our 
needs and have been eloquently 
stated—but the initiative and follow-through 
have too often been left to others, 
And too often his own objectives have been 
lost by the President’s failure to override 
objections from within his own party, in the 
Congress or even in his Cabinet. 

The American people in 1952 and 1956 may 
have preferred this detached, limited con- 
cept of the Presidency after 20 years of fast- 
moving, creative Presidential rule. Perhaps 
historians will regard this as necessarily one 
of those frequent periods of consolidation, a 
time to draw breath, to recoup our national 
energy. To quote the state of the Union 
message: “No Con: * * * on surveying 
the state of the Nation, has met with a more 
pleasing prospect than that which appears 
at the present time.” 


Unfortunately this is not Mr. Eisenhower's 
last message to the Congress, but Calvin 
Coolidge’s. He followed to the White House 
Mr. Harding, whose sponsor declared very 
frankly that the times did not demand a 
first-rate President, If true, the times and 
the man met. 


But the question is what do the times—and 
the people—demand for the next 4 years in 
the White House? 


RULES OUT CASUAL BYSTANDER 


They demand a vigorous proponent of 
the national interest—not a passive broker 
for conflicting private interests. They de- 
mand a man capable of acting as the com- 
mander in chief of the Grand Alliance, not 
merely a bookkeeper who feels that his work 
is done when the numbers on the balance 
sheet come out even. They demand that he 
be the head of a responsible party, not rise 
so far above politics as to be invisible—a 
man who will formulate and fight for legisla- 
tive policies, not be a casual bystander to 
the legislative process. 

Today a restricted concept of the Presi- 
dency is not enough. For beneath today’s 
surface gloss of peace and prosperity are 
increasingly dangerous, unsolved, long-post- 
poned problems—problems that will inevi- 
tably explode to the surface during the next 
4 years of the next administration—the 
growing missile gap, the rise of Communist 
China, the despair of the underdeveloped 
nations, the explosive situations in Berlin 
and: in the Formosa Straits, the deteriora- 
tion of NATO, the lack of an arms control 
agreement, and all the domestic problems of 
our farms, cities, and schools. 

This administration has not faced up to 
these and other problems. Much has been 
said—but I am reminded of the old Chinese 
proverb: “There is a great deal of noise on 
the stairs but nobody comes into the room.” 

The President’s state of the Union message 
reminded me of the exhortation from “King 
Lear” but goes: “I will do such things—what 
they are I know not * * * but they shall be 
the wonders of the earth.” : 

In the decade that lies ahead—in the 
challenging revolutionary sixties—the Ameri- 
can Presidency will demand more than ring- 
ing manifestoes issued from the rear of the 
battle. It will demand that the President 
Place himself in the very thick of. the fight, 


that he care passionately about the fate of 
the people he leads, that he be willing to 
serve them at the risk of incurring their 
momentary displeasure. 


Whatever the political affiliation of our 
next President, whatever his views may be 
on all the issues and problems that rush in 
upon.us, he must above all be the Chief 
Executive in every sense of the 


world of thought and the seat of power. 

Ulysses Grant considered the President “a 
purely administrative officer.” 
ministered the Government departments 
efficiently, delegated his functions smoothly, 
and performed his ceremonies of state with 
decorum and . no more was to be ex- 
pected of him. But that is not the place the 
Presidency was meant to have in American 
life. The President is alone, at the top— 
the loneliest job there is, as Harry Truman 
has said, 

If there is destructive dissension among 
the services, he alone can step in and 
straighten it out—instead of waiting for 
unanimity. If administrative agencies are 
not carrying out their mandate—if a brush- 
fire threatens some part of the globe—he 
alone can act, without waiting for the Con- 
gress. If his farm program fails, he alone 
deserves the blame, not his Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

“The President. is at liberty, both in law 
and conscience, to be as big a man as he 
can.” So wrote Prof. Woodrow Wilson. 
But President Woodrow Wilson discovered 
that to be a big man in the White House 
inevitably brings cries of dictatorship. 

So did Lincoln and Jackson and the two 
Roosevelts. And so may the next occupant 
of that office, if he is the man the times 
demand. But how much better it would 
be, in the turbulent sixties, to have a Roose- 
velt or a Wilson than to have another James 
Buchanan, cringing in the White House, 
afraid to move. 

Nor can we afford a Chief Executive who is 
praised primarily for what he did not do, 
the disasters he prevented, the bills he 
vetoed—a President wishing his subordinates 
would produce more missiles or build more 
schools. We will need instead what the Con- 
stitution envisioned: a Chief Executive who 
is the vital center of action in our whole 
scheme of Government, . 


AS LEGISLATIVE LEADER 


This includes the legislative process as 
well. The President cannot afford—for the 
sake of the office as well as the Nation—to 
be another Warren G. Harding, described 
by one backer as a man who “would, when 
elected, sign whatever bill the Senate sent 
him—and not send bills for the Senate to 
pass.” Rather he must know when to lead 
the Congress, when to consult it and when 
he should act alone. 

Having served 14 years in the legislative 
branch, I would not look with favor upon 
its domination by the Executive. Under our 
government of “power as the rival of power,” 
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to use Hamilton's phrase, Congress must not 


in the formulation of domestic programs, it 
is the President alone who must make the 
major decisions of our foreign policy. 

That is what the Constitution wisely com- 
And, even domestically, the Presi- 
dent must initiate policies and devise laws 
eet the needs of the Nation. And he 
be prepared to use all the resources of 
his office to insure the enactment of that 
legislation—even when conflict is the result. 

By the end of his term Theodore Roose- 
yelt was not popular in the Congress—par- 


the use of Secret. Service men to investigate 
Congressmen. 

And the feeling was mutual, Roosevelt 
saying: “I do not much admire the Senate, 
because it is such a helpless body when 
efficient work is to be done.” 

QUOTES WILSON ON SENATE 

And Woodrow Wilson was even more bit- 
ter after his frustrating quarrels. Asked if 
he might run for the Senate in 1920, he re- 
plied: “Outside of the United States, the 
Senate does not amount to a damn. And 
inside the United States the Senate is 
mostly despised. They haven't had a thought 
down there is 50 years.” 

But, however bitter their farewells, the 
facts of the matter are that Roosevelt and 
Wilson did get things done—not only 
through their Executive powers but through 
the Congress as well. Calvin Coolidge, on 
the other hand, departed from Washington 
with cheers of Congress still ringing in his 
ears. But when his World Court bill was 
under fire on Capitol Hill he sent no mes- 
sages, gave no encouragement to the bill’s 
leaders, and paid little or no attention to 
the whole proceeding—and the cause of 
‘world justice was set back. 

To be sure, Coolidge had held the usual 
White House breakfasts with congressional 
leaders—but they were aimed, as he himself 
said, at “good fellowship,” not a discussion of 
“public business.” And at his press confer- 
ences, to press historians, where he 
preferred to talk about the local flower show 
and its exhibits, reporters who finally ex- 
tracted from him a single sentence—“I'm 
against that bill”—would rush to file tongue- 
in-cheek dispatches, proclaiming that: 
“President Coolidge, in a fighting mood, to- 
day served notice on Congress that he in- 
tended to combat, with all the resources at 
his command, the pending bill * * *” 

But in the coming years we will need a 
real fighting mood in the White House—a 
man who will not retreat in the face of pres- 
sure from his congressional leaders—who will 
not let down those supporting his views on 
the floor. Divided Government over the 
past 6 years has only beem further confused 
by this lack of legislative leadership. To re- 
store it next year will help restore purpose 
to both the Presidency and the Congress. 

AS PARTY LEADER 


The facts of the matter are that legislative 
leadership is not possible without party lead- 
ership, in the most political sense—and Mr. 
Eisenhower prefers to stay above politics (al- 
though a weekly news magazine last fall re- 
ported the startling news, and I quote, that 
“President Eisenhower is emerging as a major 
political figure”). When asked, early in his 
first term, how he liked the “game of poli- 
tics,” he replied with a frown that his ques- 
tioner was using a derogatory phrase. “Be- 
ing President,” he said, “is a very great ex- 
perience * * * but the word ‘politics’ * * * 
I have no great liking for that.” 

But no President, it seems to me, can es- 
cape politics. He has not only been chosen 
by the Nation—he has been chosen by his 
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party. And if he insists that he is “President 
of all the people” and should, therefore, of- 
fend none of them—if he blurs the issues 
and differences between the parties—if he 
neglects the party machinery and avoids his 
party’s leadership—then he has not only 
weakened the political party as an instru- 
ment of the democratic process—he has dealt 
a blow to the democratic process itself. 

I prefer the example of Abe Lincoln, who 
loved politics with the passion of a born 
practitioner. For example, he waited up all 
night in 1863 to get the crucial returns on the 
Ohio governorship. When the Unionist can- 
didate was elected, Lincoln wired: “Glory 
God in the highest. Ohio has saved the 
Nation.” . 

AS A MORAL LEADER 


But the White House is not only the center 
of political leadership. It must be the center 
of moral leadership—a “bully pulpit,” as 
Theodore Roosevelt described it. For only 
the President represents the national inter- 
est. And upon him alone converge all the 
needs and aspirations of all parts of the 
country, all departments of the Government, 
all nations of the world. 

It is not enough merely to represent pre- 
vailing sentiment—to follow McKinley’s 
practice, as described by Joe Cannon, of 
“keeping his ear so close to the ground he 
got it full of grasshoppers.” We will need in 
the sixties a President who is willing and 
able to summon his national constituency to 
its finest hour—to alert the people to our 
dangers and our opportunities—to demand 
of them the sacrifices that will be necessary. 
Despite the increasing evidence of a lost 
national purpose and a soft national will, 
F.D.R.’s words in his first inaugural still ring 
true: “In every dark hour of our national 
life, a leadership of frankness and vigor has 
met with that understanding and support of 
the people themselves which is essential to 
victory.” 

Roosevelt fulfilled the role of moral leader- 
ship. So did Wilson and Lincoln, Truman 
and Jackson and Teddy Roosevelt. They led 
the people as well as the Government—they 
fought for great ideals as well as bills. And 
the time has come to demand that kind of 
leadership again. 

And so, as this vital campaign begins, let 
us discuss the issues the next President will 
face—but let us also discuss the powers and 
tools with which we must face them. .- 

For we must endow that office with ex- 
traordinary strength and vision. We must 
act in the image of Abraham Lincoln sum- 
moning his wartime Cabinet to a meeting on 
the Emancipation Proclamation. That Cab- 
inet has been carefully chosen to please and 
reflect many elements in the country. But 
“I have gathered you together,” Lincoln said, 
“to hear what I have written down. I do not 
wish your advice about the main matter— 
that I have determined for myself.” 

And later, when he went to sign after 
several hours of exhausting handshaking 
that had left his arm weak, he said to those 
present: “If my name goes down in history, 
it will be for this act. My whole soul is in 
it. If my hand trembles when I sign this 
proclamation, all who examine the document 
hereafter will say: ‘He hesitated.’ ” 

But Lincoln’s hand did not trembie. He 
did not hesitate. He did not equivocate. 
For he was the President of the United 
States. 

It is in this spirit that we must go forth 
in the coming months and years. 

SenaTor’s DISCUSSION OF PRESIDENCY OPENS 
& PRIVATE DEBATE TO THE PUBLIC 


(By James Reston) 
WasHIncrTon, January 14.—There are really 
two quite different presidential debates go- 
ing on in this country: a private debate and 
a public debate. 
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The public debate has dealt primarily with 
secondary issues. It has dealt with the past. 
It has centered on personalities. It has dis- 
cussed Vice President Nrxon’s record in the 
forties. It has centered on Adlai E. Steven- 
son’s two defeats, Senator John F. Kennedy’s 
religion, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson’s Texas 
heritage, President Eisenhower’s popularity, 
Governor Rockefeller’s wealth, and a variety 
of technicalities on the tactics and strategy 
of how to win. 

The private debate has been much more 
limited but much more serious. It has look- 
ed to the future. It has inquired into the 
qualities necessary in a President of the 
sixties. It has dealt a great deal on the 
difference between what the public thinks 
is true about the present and what is actu- 
ally true. 

Fortunately, Senator KENNEDY. made a 
genuine attempt today to bring these two 
debates together. In his performance at the 
National Press Club this noon, he made the 
first really serious political speech of the 
formal campaign. 

For he dealt with the primary issue. He 
dealt with the future. He analyzed the Pres- 
idency as it is now being interpreted by 
President Eisenhower, and how he believes 
it must be interpreted in the future. 


SCORNS SURFACE GLOSS 


This was no attempt to ride the current 
popular waves of, illusion. He was highly 
critical of the President in the full knowl- 
edge that the President is at the height of his 
personal popularity. He scorned today’s sur- 
face gloss of peace and prosperity and in- 
sisted on emphasizing the increasingly 
dangerous, unsolved and long-postponed 
problems of the missile gap, the rise of Com- 
munist China, the despair of the under- 
developed nations, the explosive situations in 
Berlin and the Formosa Straits, the deterior- 
ation of NATO, the lack of arms control, 
and all the domestic problems of our farms, 
cities, and schools. 

Honest men and women will differ and 
differ violently about the Senator’s char- 
acterization of the President as a man who 
does not follow through on his own goals, 
as a bookkeeper who feels that his work is 
done when the numbers on the balance sheet 
come out even. 

In the present mood of wishful thinking 
in the country, the Senator has taken a 
chance. But right or wrong, he has at least 
started to discuss serious issues in a major 
arena where they cannot be ignored or 
brushed off. 

The President's news conference yesterday 
illustrates what the Senator is talking about. 
In that conference, the President made these 
statements: 

On Vice President Nrxon’s intervention to 
settle the steel strike: “Any idea that there 
was threat or pressure brought to bear upon 
the companies is silly.” 

On the assertion of Sir Anthony Eden, 
former British Prime Minister, that he had 
stopped a U.S. plan to intervene in the In- 
dochina war: “I do know this: that there 
was never any plan developed to be put into 
execution in that particular instance. 

On the charges that the defenses of the 
United States are inadequate: “I want to 
tell you this: I’ve spent my life in this, and 
I know more about it than almost anybody, 
I think, that is in this country. * * * I be- 
lieve that the matter of defense has been 
handled well and efficiently _* * *.” 

CONVINCING TO MANY 

Now, these statements dominated the news 
today. They were widely published, and no 
doubt they were convincing to most people 
who read them. 

Yet it is a fact that there are a great 
many well-informed people in- the Capital 
today who still believe that pressure was ap- 
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plied to the steel companies to settle, who 
know that there was a National Security 
Council debate, provoked by Adm, Arthur 
W. Radford’s proposal to intervene with air 
power in the delta of Indochina in 1954, and 
who are still dissatisfied with the Presi- 
dent’s personal defense of the Nation’s arms 
program. 

For months the President’s popularity has 
smothered the debate on defense. He has 
not satisfied many people even in his own 
administration by assertions of greater per- 
sonal knowledge of modern defense require- 
ments. 

In short, the President has defeated his 
critics but has not convinced them. They 
have continued the private debate, but have 
been increasingly frustrated in the belief 
that the President was telling the public 
what it wanted to hear. - 

What Senator Kennepy is at least attempt- 
ing to do is to force these issues into the 
open, He is saying quite bluntly that the 
way to begin a presidential campaign is with 
a@ definition of what the Presidency should 
be in the coming years. And he is saying 
frankly that if the people want the kind of 
leadership President Eisenhower has given 
them, they better not choose the Senator 
from Massachusetts because he does not 
think this is what the country needs. 

Maybe the people will take him up on 
this. That remains to be seen. But any- 
way he is bringing the private debate into 
the public domain, and that at least gives 
people a chance to make up their own 
minds. 





“The Immortal Names That Were Not 
Born To Die” American Journalism 
Has Produced 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, many 
great men were learned leaders in the 
publishing field of American journalism 
but none can surpass in greatness that 
of the late Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, as a 
true patroit. 

He was positive in his understanding 
of the term “true Americanism” and 
with the ease and familiarity of a college 
history professor expressed himself in 
all of its facets. He had.a discerning 
brilliancy of mind, touching upon the 
leaders of men who gave birth to the 
Republic; of the others who fought 
through the years for its continued ex- 
istence. He sought to preserve its free 
institutions and the constitutional rights 
and privileges of its citizens. He was a 
man of worth and genius. Evenin death 
he was faithful in his loyalties and 
astute in his knowledge of the training 
needed by youthful minds, to carry on 
the traditions of their patriotic inheri- 
tance. And he did something about it 
as the following article indicates—God 
bless his memory: 

History on Tour 

The Illinois Historical Society is going to 
have a traveling museum, called a history- 
mobile. It will be equipped with a variety 
of showcases in which documents from pub- 
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lic and private collections and other ma- 
terials of historical interest cam be put on 
display. The truck will tour the State under 
the direction of a competent instructor who 
can answer the questions of the many thou- 
sands of children and adults who will be 
attracted to the showing. 


Of course, the exhibits will be changed - 


from time to time. The first collection will 
be concerned largely with the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution with 
its Bill of Rights because these documents 
were particularly dear to the late Col. Rob- 
ert R. McCormick, editor and publisher of 
the Tribune. The historymobile is being 
paid for with funds from the charitable 
trust established under the colonel’s will. 

If space in the traveling museum per- 
mits, we hope. that on this first tour docu- 
ments on the Northwest ordinance 
will be included, for this, too, was a subject 
of lifelong study by Colonel McCormick and 
the influence of the ordinance on the de- 
velopment of Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota as well as Illinois 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

If the historymobile proves to be any- 
thing like the success which the historical 
society foresees, it should serve a variety of 
useful purposes. Among other things, it 
should stimulate interest in the history of 
our country and our State and it should 
acquaint the people of Illinois, and especially 
our children, with the richness of their in- 
heritance as citizens. It is hard to imagine 
any use of the money left by the colonel 
that would have been more gratifying to him 
than this one. 





Remarks of Hon. Walter Ely at Induction 
of Judge Joe J. Fisher as U.S. District 
' Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS , 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the interval that the Congress 
was in adjournment, a distinguished and 
able member of the Texas bar, the Hon- 
orable Joe J. Fisher of Jasper, took office 
as US. district judge of the Beaumont 
division, eastern district of Texas. 

I was privileged to attend the impres- 
sive ceremony, 

Judge Fisher succeeded a great jurist, 
the late and beloved Lamar Cecil. 

The Honorable Walter Ely of Los 
Angles, a former Texan who is now an 
eminent member of the California bar, 
spoke at the induction of Judge Fisher. 

The remarks by this learned and re~- 
spected member of the legal profession 
brought enlightenment and inspiration 
to his listeners. 

In recognition of this memorable 
event in the career of an esteemed mem- 
ber of the bar, Judge Joe J. Fisher, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
remarks by the Honorable Walter Ely 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 


'° 





There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE WALTER ELY, oF 
Los ANGELES, CaLir., Upon InNpucTION or 
THE HonoraBLe Jor J. FISHER, OF JASPER, 
as US. Distraicr Jupez, BeaumMonr Drvi- 
SION, EASTERN Disrricr or TExAs, OCTOBER 
23, 1959, BEAUMONT, TEx. 


May it please the court, Senator JoHNson, 
Senator YarBoroucH, judges all, my fellow 
lawyers, ladies and gentlemen, this is a 
happy day for me. From nearly 2,000 miles 
I have come, as you must know, at the re- 
quest of my dearest friend, to participate 
with you in this occasion, a most important 
one to every citizen of our great land; I 
thank you for the kindness of your individual 
welcomes. 

Every American is, or ought to be, inter- 
ested in the quality of his judges, and we 
ask, “What qualifications need a judge 

?”? 

In May of this year, writing to the pub- 

of 


ence in the affairs of mankind.” 

I speak to you only as a plain man, but 
as the one who, without question, knows 
Joe Fisher better than any other man in 
all the world. 

Thirty years and a month ago we entered 
our great State university—he from east 
Texas, I from west. Immediately there came 
about a friendship which has not only en- 
dured through the years, but which has 
grown to an affection almost fraternal. 

I see here my ‘friend’s mother, the 
enobling influence in his life. I remember 
how she used to cook for us when I 
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liness of her home, her quiet dignity, and 
the gentle Christian sweetness of her ways. 

I remember Joe’s dad, tall and strong and 
stalwart, always patient, always 
always tolerant. His was not the 
facade of the tutored culture. His mind 
keen and highly self-trained. He 
avid patriot and ever maintained an 
accurate interest in national affairs. 
it. could well be said, “If it were a 
covet honor, then there was the 
ing soul alive.” He would have been 
if he could have survived to this hour, for 
great ambition for his son was never 
material things, but rather for dedicated and 
honorable service to his fellow man. 

There sits. my friend’s wife, the gracious 
Kathleen, a woman with a nobility so deep 
that it cannot be sounded. It seems such 
@ little while ago that I handed him the ring 
that he placed upon her finger. I thank her 
for the stability, the encouragement, 
gentility, and the faithful devotion with 
which she has enriched his life and which 
have contributed in immeasurable degree to 
his present greatness. 

There are their five chil 
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preservation of its principles, its ideals, its 
institutions, and its traditions. 

Our new servant comes from a beautiful 
small community, and from the viewpoint of 
the outsider, this is I am an officer 
the bar association @ great 
community of 5- million people, and 
from time to time, a man from a 
area is elevated to high office, we pause 
take inventory. And there comes to 
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sense of exhilaration to see again tangible 
evidence that in our country every boy from 
every rural school has equality of opportu- 
nity, and that whether he originate from 
Denison, or Johnson City, or Chandler, or 
San Augustine, Tex., he will have his chance 
to reach beyond the heights. Opportunity in 
America knows no territorial limits, and that 
it shall always be so, is the prayer of all of us. 

I remember when my friend and I were 
college roommates and enjoyed from time to 
time the company of our fraternity brothers, 
the able, irrepressible Joe Tonahill, and the 
even then dignified, brilliant, now distin- 
guished Supreme Court Judge Ruel Walker. 
I cannot honestly say that as we exchanged 
our dreams, our aspirations, and our ambi- 
tions in those days, we dared to hope that one 
of us might attain the distinction which is 
soon to be conferred. If we talked of Federal 
district judges at all in those days of de- 
pression, it was perhaps only to wonder how 
one of them could possibly utilize even a 
major part of his then salary of $10,000 per 
year. 

Always maintaining close contact, I have 
watched the growth of my friend to his now 
great stature. Having seen him sprout his 
wings, I saw him trim them for level and 
then for ever-soaring flight. I saw him as 
the diligent county attorney at San Augus- 
tine. I saw him as the hard-working district 
attorney of the first judicial district, and 
finally as State district judge, elected by his 
neighbors. I saw him as the president of his 
bar association. I watched him become the 
careful student of the Bible. I saw him ap- 
pointed to numerous State posts of high dis- 
tinction, and I saw him come from a small 
town to become, amazingly, an international 
director of a great civic service organization. 
I have hiked with him through the moun- 
tains of Colorado. I have swum and fished 
with him in tbe seas off several shores. I 
have hunted with him in the snow and 
spruce clad hills of Alaska and lain with him 
in the Arctic night and reverently watched 
the awesome display of the northern lights. 
With our sons, we have canoed down raging 
glacial rivers of the northland. I have seen 
him as the considerate husband and the de- 
voted father. As I say, as a man, I know him 
better than anybody else in all the world, and 
as an Officer of this court, I represent to you 
without reservation or qualification that 
America will be proud of its new judge. 

His personal courage is magnificent. His 
sense of duty is exemplary. He reveres the 
law and all it stands for, but above all, his 
unique honesty and integrity is that which 
sets him apart from too many men. 

We do not fear the brilliant judge, but we 
do fear the judge who is not brilliant yet 
fancies himself to be so. Joe would make no 
pretense to brillianee and will ever receive 
the assistance of counsel with courtesy and 
open-mindedness. He is wise and warm and 
gentle and tolerant, has been strictly tested 
in the realm of human experience and has 
been found to be not wanting. Yes, he will 
be loved and respected as a Fedéral judge. 
Upon that, I would stake my life. 

I suspect that in the years ahead there will 
be great decisions to challenge the courage 
of my friend in this judicial district. I con- 
fidently expect him to meet these challenges 
with deliberation, with wisdom, and above 
all, with respect for the Nation’s law. There 
is nothing more tragic than the prostitution 
of an ideal, for one to whom there has been 
given a sacred trust to permit himself to 
become inhibited, fettered, or contaminated 
by prejudices or predilections, or even by 
friendships, or by the tugs and stresses of 
society, inchoate but imexorable. There will 
be no prostitution of justice in Joe Fisher's 
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courtroom. He will not tolerate the corrup- 
tion or adulteration of the purest of all the 
priceless virtues of our heritage. 

We confer life tenure on our Federal judges. 
There is no room for inhibitions or nepotism 
here. There is no room for shackles or for 
contamination. And speaking of life tenure, 


-I predict that if my friend fulfills the promise 


of this day, that if he brings into application 
to the duties he is about to assume, his in- 
dustry, his warmth, his tolerance, his hu- 
manity, his integrity, his respect for law, and 
his personal courage, the honor we do him 
now will be as nothing compared to that 
which will usher him to his eternal peace. 

This brings to mind my personal desire to 
pay my respects to the memory of another 
great judge who ably performed his duties 
in this room where we are now assembled. 
Lamar Cecil was my close personal friend, 
and I shall never forget the pleasant and 
inspirational hours which we spent together 
at meetings of the American College of Trial 
Lawyers throughout the land. In paying 
brief tribute to the memory of that great 
man, I do not intend to inject a note of 
sadness into this generally happy ceremony. 
Lamar would have been the last to have 
wanted it so. It is a significant mark of the 
grandness of our land that when there passes 
a distinguished public servant who, for the 
moment, seems irreplaceable, somehow from 
out the crucible of this democracy there 
comes another who either has, or inspired by 
conscience and traditions of duty, attains or 
surpasses the stature of his predecessor. 

Today, the United States of America ac- 
quires a new judicial servant for its people. 
None of these 180 million human beings is 
beyond the reach of his judgment, a fact 
which causes us to feel the awful nature of 
the responsibility he is about to assume. At 
firsthand, I have seen efforts at crude jus- 
tice throughout the world: simple tribal 
justice in the uncivilized depths of Africa, 
the execution of summary judgment along 
the banks of the Nile, in Pakistan, and the 
Middle East, in India, Thailand, the States 
of. the Malayan Peninsula, and around the 
world. From my travels, I have returned 
with a rebirth of the conviction that the 
American system of justice is the most won- 
derful work ever evolved by the brain and 
purpose and ingenuity of man. In all ages, 
justice has been the ultimate aim and pur- 
pose of honorable men. Its attainment and 
preservation by freemen can be their, only 
lasting triumph. It has been written that 
no nation can endure and prosper into and 
through whose life is not found the golden 
thread of equal, exact, and universal justice. 

When men fight for freedom, they fight for 
justice: and people compelled to defend their 
countries against attack struggle most re- 
lentiessly for those lands wherein there are 
found impartiality and humanity in the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

In the exigencies of war, freedom and se- 
curity may temporarily depend upon the 
strength of armed might, but in the end, 
basic freedom rests upon goodness and hu- 
manity of government. 

Everything that we have, everything that 
we hope to obtain, everything that we are, 
and everything that we hope to be, depends 
upon the integrity of man and his integrity 
in the administration of the national law. 

May it please the court: I present for 
acceptance into your honored fraternity a 
creature of truly consummate charm and 
wisdom and character, regularly appointed 
by the President of the United States of 
America and duly confirmed by the Senate, 
as U.S. district judge for the eastern district 
of Texas, the Honorable Joe J. Fisher. 
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Mrs. Rose Bunch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Anita Day Hubbard, one of the 
feature writers of the San Francisco 
Examiner, always does a great job; but 
she outdid herself in a story on Rose 
Bunch that appeared in the Examiner 
on Sunday, January 3, 1960. 

Every active American Legionnaire in 
San Francisco since World War I knows 
and loves Rose Bunch for the work she 
does, not only on their behalf but out 
of the goodness of a wonderful heart. 

It has been my misfortune not to have 
seen her for many years but I know that 
she is as stanch today in her service to 
her fellow men as she was when I did 
know and see her regularly. 

Rose Bunch was a personal friend of 
Frank Havener who served in Congress 
for a number of years. 

I am very happy to put Anita Day 
Hubbard’s piece in the Recorp to pre- 
serve for posterity her estimation of a 
grand lady. 

The article follows: 

MATURE LIVING 
(By Anita Day Hubbard) 

Mrs. Rose Bunch is, officially, community 
services chairman of the 7th District Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary. 

Unofficially, she is a sort of den mother 
to all the oldtime newspaper people and 
most of the younger ones in the Fred Bunch 
Post of the Legion, named for her late hus- 
band. 

In her official job there is plenty to Keep 
her busy. 

She has spread out the jurisdiction to 
cover just about any needy or problem- 





‘harassed individual, deserving or undeserv- 


ing, that she hears about. 

Being on a completely amateur and vol- 
unteer basis, she can cut across red tape and 
protocol and professional disciplines without 
let or hindrance, and does, to help all com- 
ers. She knows all the ropes and because 
the whole town knows her great heart and 
her ready wit, and her innocent disarming 
wisdom, she often does the “impossible” 
and thinks nothing of. it. 

In straightening out difficult patterns of 
twisted lives, she sweeps cynics and skeptics 


to work along with her, often to their 


startled surprise. 

Presently she is organizing, among a host 
of other things, a senior folk-dancing group 
for the St. Francis of Assisi Church parish. 
As usual with her projects it is going swim- 
mingly. 

In the meantime she is keeping track of 
a host of child welfare cases, herding irre- 
sponsible fathers back into the home corral, 
rounding up jobs,. looking after aged shut- 
ins, and never believing or admitting for an 
instant that she is doing anything unusual, 

“I’m only 74,” she says, “and much too 
young to slow down yet. Maybe when I 
get to be 80 or so I'll have time to think 
about it.” 
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BORN IN ENGLAND 


Rose was born in Liverpool, England, of 
an Irish father and English mother, on 
March 17, 1886. 

By the time she was 4, they had brought 
her to Boston. 

At 17, she was teaching Sunday school at 
St. Philip’s Church, in the Roxbury district 
there. The church needed new stations of 
the cross, and the parish put on an amateur 
show to raise funds. 

Rose danced a buck and wing, and a soft 
shoe number. The show ran a successful 3 
nights, and the then famous vaudeville 
team of Ward and Vokes came, with their 
wives, to all three performances. 


They consulted Father O’Donnell, about 


. the shapely young dancer and he decided it 


was a good chance for the girl’s —— and 
Rose was in show business. 

The first theater she played in was the 
Columbia in Boston. She had never been 
in.a real theater before in her life. 

For four seasons they toured the east 
coast, including New York. There she met 
young San Francisco born Fred Bunch, of 
the New York American. Fred had two 
offers, one to go to San Francisco with 
Charles Stanton, new editor of the Exam- 
iner, and the other in Boston. Fred thought 
she’d love the good gray city, but she wanted 
to make sure. So she signed up for 40 weeks 
of 1-night stands in an act called “Cupid 
at Vassar,” complete with daisy chain and 
chorus “co-eds.” It was 1907, and San 
Francisco was still a mess of ruins after the 
big fire. The American theater was the only 
showhouse in town, 

On her birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, she 
went to Mass at old St. Patrick’s Church on 
Mission Street, where there was the altar, but 
no walls nor roof, only dusty piles of fallen 
bricks. 

By then she had fallen in love with the 
town. She already felt that way about Fred 
Bunch. ‘They were married on September 10, 
1910, and went to honeymooning in the snug 
little flat at 1019a Vallejo Street, where Rose 
still lives. “Same house, same landlady,” 
she says, ‘and we still speak.” 

Fred went off to World War I, was badly 
gassed in France, stayed long enough to, help 
organize the American Legion, and to write 
the original draft of the famous preamble to 
its constitution, still read at every meeting. 

Back home, he only survived until 1921. 

GIFT SHOP 


After a short, but successful venture in a 
tearoom in Coquille, Oreg., Rose came back 
to the city, where she found a charming 
setting for a gift shop and tearoom up 44 
steps in a studio building on Grant Avenue 
in Chinatown. The steps didn’t faze her 
friends and customers, but the depression 
did, and closed the shop. 

She worked a while for the State employ- 
ment department, finding jobs for the thou- 
sands of unemployed. Then she moved on 
to her real avocation, as counselor in the 
bureau of domestic relations in the district 
attorney’s office, under Mat Brady. For 14 
years, and in “Pat” now Governor, Brown's 
administration, she served valiantly until age 
retired her in 1951, 

Except for not having a salary, she’s been 
working at about the same pace, with about 
the same sort of people, ever since. 

Every May 30, on Decoration Day, at mid- 
night, she joins the Fred Bunch Post, and her 
fellow members of the auxiliary, to lay a 
wreath at Lotta’s Fountain, et Third and 
Market Streets, 

In the old days, just about every news- 
paper in town held forth within a stone's 
throw. 

When the buglar sounds taps from the roof 
of the Examiner Building over the crowd, 
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Rose Bunch can almost see the rollicking, 
fearless, brilliant crew of oldtime newspaper 
men and women who wrote and laughed and 
foregathered there, along with her beloved 
Fred, 





Hon. Homer Thornberry as a Member of 


the House Rules Committee — 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B, JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have referred with great pride 
on many previous occasions to the quali- 
ties of leadership and experience so out- 
standing in Texas’ congressional dele- 
gation. 

Walter Hornady of the Dallas (Tex/ 
Morning News, an able, eminent, and re- 
spected member of the Washington press 
corps, has underlined those qualities 
anew in an article about the distin- 
guished Representative from Texas’ 10th 
District, the Honorable Homer THORN- 
BERRY, Of Austin. 

As evidence of the caliber and quali- 
fications of Texas’ congressional delega- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Hornaday’s article, with the remarks of 
Don Scarbrough, the editor, as carried 
in the Williamson County (Tex.) Sun, be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A TEXAN IN WASHINGTON—THORNBERRY 

WIELDS POWER AS RULES MEMBER 

(Nore From tHE Eprror: Not a publicity- 
seeking politician, Congressman Homer 
THORNBERRY is, nonetheless, a very effective 
and respected one. The following article, 


written by Walter C. Hornady, of the Dallas_ 


Morning News, gives some insight into his 
influence, his work, background, and life.) 

WasHINGTON.—When the more powerful 
Members of Congress from Texas are counted, 
@ modest legislator from Austin shouldn't be 
overlooked. 

HoMER THORNBERRY doesn't go around talke 
ing about the influence he wields. 

He doesn’t have to, for the importance of 
the. position he holds as a member of the 
House Rules Committee is well known to 
his colleagues, if not to others, including 
most of his central Texas constituents. 

The rules group serves as a traffic cop for 
the House of Representatives. Its members 
say what bills shall be cleared to the floor 
and under what procedure. 

It’s a small committee, having only 12 
members. Eight belong to the party in con- 
trol and four to the minority, which means 
at this time eight Democrats and four 
Republicans. 


The members are carefully chosen and as 
vacancies occur Democrats assigned the 


group are screened by SAM RayBuRN, who. 


has been either Speaker or minority leader 
since 1940. The GOP House leader, or 
Speaker, as the case may be, exercises about 
the same control over Republicans named 
to the committee. 

Liberals frequently charge an unholy alli- 
ance exists between the southern conserva- 
tives on the committee and the Republicans. 
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THORNBERRY has alined with neither the, 
conservative nor liberal bloc, but weighs each 
piece of legislation on its merits as it comes 
along... Even when he intends to be against 
a@ bill on the floor, if he believes an issue 
is involved the Nation has a right to have 
Congress consider, he will vote to clear it 
through rules. 

Howarv W. Smirn, Democrat, of Virginia, 
76-year-old chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee, comes under heavy fire from the lib- 
erals for exercising dictatorial power, but 
THORNBERRY stoutly defends the veteran Vir- 
ginian. 

“Judge Smiru is a man of very firm con- 
victions, but he never abuses his authority,” 
THORNBERRY said. 

The Austin Congressman served an ap- 
prenticeship on the Post Office and Civil 
Service and the Commerce Committees be- 
fore being tapped for the rules group, where 
Texas traditionally is entitled a place. 

He didn’t like the assignment the first 2 
years, because he. had. no opportunity to 
help frame legislation or to obtain a detailed 
knowledge of bills prepared. by the legislat- 
ing committees he had previously served on. 

THORNBERRY now believes the advantages 
of being on the rules group outweigh the 
disadvantages. 

In addition to the responsibility involved, 
a Rules Committee member obtains a good 
idea of every bill sent to the House floor 
through explanations, for and con, given by 
interested persons. 

The average House Member has to more 
or less accept the recommendations of the 
committee that drafted and reported a par- 
ticular bill, but THornsrrry is able to size 
up all of them himself. 

THorNpeERRY first became interested in pol- 
itics when he was a 14-year-old page in the 
Texas Legislature in 1923. He recalls that 
Representative Wricer PAaTMAN, of Texar- 
kana, was a member of the Texas House at 
the time. So was W. D. McParlane, who 
served for a time as Congressman from the 
Wichita Falls district., Another member was 
the late Sam Johnson, father of Senate Dem- 
ocratic Leader Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 

The young man was a Travis County 
deputy sheriff in his spare time while attend- 
ing the University of Texas. In his senior 
year in law school, he was elected to the 
Texas Legislature and reelected in 193% He 
was named Gistrict attorney in 1940, was re- 
elected in 1942 but resigned to enter the Navy 
as a reserve junior grade lieutenant. 

While stationed at the Corpus Christi naval 
base, the young officer met Eloise Engle, also 
from Austin, a civilian secretary at the base. 
They were married in Austin in 1945. 

THORNBERRY left the Navy in 1946 as a lieu- 
tenant commander and promptly got elected 
to the Austin City Council. In his second 
year on the council he was selected mayor 
pro tem. Tom Miller, the city’s almost per- 
petual city official, was mayor then as now, 

When LyNnpon JonNnson retired from Con- 
gress in 1948 to run for the Senate, THorN- 
BERRY announced for the place and defeated 
half a dozen candidates for the Democratit 
nomination. He has been reelected every 2 
years since then and to stay in Con-.. 
gress ag long as his district wants him. 

THORNBERRY takes a deep interest in Gal- 
laudet College, a federally supported school. 
in Washington and the only senior college 
in the world for the deaf. He's on its board 
of directors and in 1954 was made an hon- 
orary doctor of law by the institution. 

The Congressman’s mother was deaf from 
infancy and unable to speak during her life- 
time. She was educated in the Texas School 
for the Deaf at Austin and taught there for 
more than 20 years, THORNBERRY’s father 
was also deaf, attending the Texas school and 
taught there until his death In 1918. Mrs. 
Thornberry died here in Washington in 1958 
at the age of 85. A new building at Gallaudet 
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College was recently named the “Mary L. 
Building” in her honor and her 
son’s. 

‘The Thornberrys live in a comfortable old 
house in northwest Washington. They have 
three children, Molly, 13, David, 11, and Kate 
9, The Congressman goes to his district as 
soon as Congress adjourns each year and 
covers the 10 counties thoroughly. His big 
interest is developing the area’s water re- 
sources, 





The Pennsylvania Electric Co. in‘ Co- 
operation with the Pittsburgh Section 
of the American Nuclear Society Spon- 
sored Teachers’ Day at Erie, Pa., Oc- 
tober 3, 1959, and Altoona, Pa., 
October 10, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
purpose of orienting the science teachers 
of Pennsylvania’s high schools in the 
field of peaceful uses of the atom, the 
Pennsylvania Electric Co., in cooperation 
with the Pittsburgh section of the Amer- 
ican Nuclear Society conducted two in- 
teresting symposiums, one at Erie, Pa., 
October 3, 1959, and the other at Al- 
toona, Pa., October 10, 1959. 

Both of the symposiums were well at- 
tended and consumed the entire day. As 
@ participant in these two symposiums 
it was my privilege to deliver the follow- 
ing address titled “Human Energy: A 
Necessity in the Atomic Age.” 

Human Enercy: A NecessiTy IN THE ATOMIC 
AGE 





(By Representative James E. Van ZAaNopr, 
Member of Congress, 20th District of Penn- 
sylvania, on the occasion of Nuclear 
Science Day sponsored by the Pittsburgh 
section of the American Nuclear Science 
Society, Altoona, Pa., Saturday, October 
10) 

When a Member of Congress speaks to 
a@ gathering of science teachers about atomic 
energy, it seems to me only fair that he 
should first describe the margin of his au- 
thority. 

I cannot pose as an expert on the theory 
of atomic energy, but am simply a Mem- 
ber of your National Legislative Body who 
has enjoyed special advantages in serving 
on the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
was established by the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, and has continued under subse- 
quent legislation to make continuing stud- 
ies of the activities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and of problems relating to the 
development, use, and control of atomic 


energy. 

Our committee is kept fully and currently 
informed with respect to the Commission’s 
attivities. 

Legislation relating primarily to the Com- 
mission or to atomic energy matters is re- 
ferred to the committee. 

The membership is composed of nine 
Members of the Senate and nine Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

The release of atomic energy presented to 
‘pean perhaps the greatest challenge of 
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Either we must rise to heights of inter- 
national cooperation undreaméd of in the 
past, or we shall see our civilization, and a 
great part of all humanity itself, wiped out 
in a new war in which the atomic bomb will 
be the chief, perhaps the only weapon; a 
war which, in horror, will be beyond imag- 
ination—more terrible than anything man- 
kind has experienced in the past. 

And conversely, if we can manage to live 
peaceably together, the energy the atom 
will give us will become a limitless source 
of power. 

The cost will be slight in proportion to the 
usefulness. 

The arrival of the atomic age made most 
of our past thinking about military and 
naval strategy obsolete. 

Yet if we can only manage through the 
years to use atomic energy for constructive 
and not destructive purposes—what a vision 
of the future we can see. 

The scientists who worked on the bomb 
devoted themselves strictly to that task. 

It was the consensus among them that 
engines using atomic power were not more 
than 10 or 20 years away. 

They were entirely correct. 

I recall that following a meeting of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee held 
aboard the Nautilus on March 20, 1955, I 
predicted that nuclear-powered submarines 
soon would replace most surface warships 
other than carriers and cruisers, and that 
large surface craft such as carriers and 
cruisers would be powered by nuclear en- 
gines. 

You explain to the young folks in your 
classrooms that the atomic of a 
pound of coal exceeds its energy, when it is 
burned, by more than a billion to one. 

Someone has pointed out that the atoms in 
a dime would drive a train a thousand miles; 
@ glass of water would send the Queen Mary 
half a dozen times across the ocean—and so 
on. 

We cannot forget, ladies and gentlemen, 
that we must walk before we can run, 

We cannot solve the stupendous new prob- 
lems which confront the world unless we 
prove ourselves capable of solving the lesser, 
stubborn questions which were facing us 
before the first atomic bomb went off on 
that rainy July morning in New Mexico. 

For long and weary years we have been 
devoted to defensive purposes. 

We have been trying desperately, and 
much of the time against heavy odds, to 
keep alive human freedom and the dignity 
of the individual. 

In the past decade the United States has 
taken enormous strides in technological 
development, 

Whole new vistas have been opened as a 
result of these advances and consequently 
the demand for skilled talent in almost all 
fields of endeavor is unprecedented. 

This has been particularly evident in the 
fields of science and engineering where short- 
ages in some instances have reached the 
critical stage. 

At a time when science and technology are 
the key both to military superiority and to 
economic strength, the popular consciousness 
of the need for men and women to man the 
laboratories, the drawing boards, and the 
production lines is essential and understand- 
able. . 

These statements form the basic opinion 
of the Subcommittee on Research and De- 
velopment of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

As a member of that subcommittee, I have 
been vitally interested in the solution to our 
shortage of scientific and engineering man- 
power. 

In April and May of 1956, the subcommit- 
tee conducted extensive hearings and sub- 
sequently has issued several reports. 
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It is important that we recognize our 
serious shortages are not entirely signs of 
failure. 

There are indications of success. 

A way of life has been created in which 
the demands made for superior skills in 
every field have become so tremendous that 
growth and expansion have become con- 
stant elements in our normal pattern of 
living. 

A society has been created in which prog- 
ress is not simply a matter of occasional 
spurts and short-term crises. 

Rapid progress has become a normal part 
of our national life. 

The skilled manpower to keep up with this 
steadily and rapidly advancing march of 
progress will be in demand for years to come. 

I think it is important that we under- 
stand the basic principles which have 
guided Congress in the formulation of the 
legislation that has created and given au- 
thority to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
particularly in the light of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

The Atomic Energy Commission was estab- 
lished by the Atomic Energy Act to effectu- 
ate the declared policy of the United States 
that, subject at all times to the paramount 
objective of making the maximum contribu- 
tion to the common defense and security, 
the development, use, and control of 
atomic energy shall be directed so as to 
promote world peace—improve the general 
welfare, increase the standard of living, 


and strengthen free competition in private 


enterprise. 

The Atomic Energy Act provides for the 
following major programs relating to atomic 
energy: 

1. A program of conducting, assisting, and 
fostering research and development in order 
to encourage maximum scientific and in- 
dustrial progress; 

2. A program for the dissemination of un- 
classified scientific and technical informa- 
tion and for the control, dissemination, and 
declassification of restricted data, subject 
to appropriate safeguards, so as to encourage 
scientific and industrial progress; 

3. A program for Government control of 
the possession, use, and production of atomic 
energy and special nuclear material so di- 
rected as to make the maximum contribution 
to the common defense and security and the 
national welfare; 

4. A program to encourage widespread par- 
ticipation in the development and utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
to the maximum extent consistent with the 


common defense and security and with the. 


health and safety of the public; 

5. A program of international cooperation 
to promote the common defense and security 
and to make available to cooperating nations 
the benefits of peaceful applications of atomic 
energy as widely as expanding technology 
and considerations of the common defense 
and security will permit; and 

6. A program of administration which will 
be consistent with the foregoing policies and 
programs, with international arrangements, 
and with agreements for cooperation, which 
will enable the Congress to be currently in- 
formed so as to take further legislative ac- 
tion as may be appropriate. 

The amendment of 1954 to the original 
act laid down the principles that have guided 
our Government’s policies and actions in 
fostering development of a private atomic 
energy industry, and in furthering world- 
wide cooperation. in peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

The revision of the basic atomic energy 
law was sought for three reasons: 

1. To permit the entry of private enter- 
prise into the fleld of atomic power. 

2. To make it possible to give the Nation’s 
allies sufficient information to train troops 
in the use of atomic weapons. 
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3. To pave the way for the international 
atomic energy pool previously proposed by 
the President. 

Under the amended law, private companies 
may apply to the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for permission. to construct atomic 
powerplants. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has relied 
upon industry to exert its initiative in the 
atomic energy industry and, as the record 
shows, private companies have moved ahead 
in many aspects of the industry. 

Moreover, industry at all times has sup- 
ported the Commission through consultation 
and advice in planning actions and policies 
to encourage further participation by in- 
dustry. 

All the research programs of the. Commis- 
sion, except for those areas primarily of mili- 
tary importance, are conducted in support 
of the progress in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

This includes: 

(a) The broad underlying structure of re- 
search in biological and medical fields which 
contribute to safety and health. 

(b) It includes the fundamental work in 
the fields of chemistry and physics—of me- 
tallurgy and materials—of controlled ther- 
monuclear reactions. 

(c) It includes research on fundamentals 
of reactor design, reactor materials and proc- 
esses, and reactor safety, as well as in the 
specific fields of attaining economic power. 

We are, in essence, engaged in a battle for 
brainpower. 

The price of progress and prosperity con- 
tinues to be an increasing effort to develop 
our intellectual resources to the maximum. 

It is almost universally conceded that 
there is a critical shortage of technically 
trained manpower in this country. 

But the nature of the crisis is not generally 
understood and the remedies frequently 
suggested tend to deal with the superficial 
and immediate problems rather than the 
more basic causes of the shortage. 

In the interim report of the subcommittee 
on research and development on the shortage 
of scientific and engineering manpower, we 
came to the sharp conclusion that the funda- 
mental problem is not that the United 
States lacks manpower in one limited, clearly 
separable area. 

Modern defense is total. 

It -eannot be achieved in the ancient man- 
ner of putting up a few strong, scattered 
forts. 

To the contrary, it demands strength 
throughout the entire fabric of national life. 

And further, it requires the kind of cohe- 
sion and total national well-being that no 
military or peacefully competitive contest 
of the past has ever demanded. 

The important fact is that the shortages 
of educated, skilled brainpower extend to 
all areas—from the drawing boards to distri- 
bution—from engineering to management— 
from the laboratory to the classroom. 

There is an unprecedented demand for 
more skilled, educated brains. 

The demand will increase for many years 
to come.. 

Therefore, the shortage will become more 
critical. 

But it would be tragic if—as the commit- 
tee was warned—the United States is stam- 
peded into shortsighted action. 

The committee was reminded of wide- 
spread forecasts made shortly after World 
War II, which predicted an oversupply of 
engineers and, at least by implication, en- 
couraged high school guidance counselors to 
steer young people into other vocational 
channels. 

These estimates were not inaccurate—at 
the particular time and based only on the 
immediate, short-range picture. 

But our committee determined they were 
tragically wrong in terms of the future. 
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The point, therefore, is that the critical 
shortages of manpower should be considered 
a total shortage of trained individuals in 
every field, and that in our efforts to remedy 
short-term deficiencies we should be careful 
not to create imbalances which will threaten 
cur overall strength in the long run, 

With clarity of vision, the Founding Fa- 
thers realized that our form of government 
could not survive without ‘education, and the 
infant Republic set its face toward a goal of 
free and universal education. 

According to our present standards that 
goal has not been perfectly realized, but the 
principle is established and we have moved 
steadily forward toward its achievement. 

The urgency of education becomes pre- 
eminent if human freedoms are to survive. 

But education for freedom in the atomic 
age takes in much more territory than edu- 
cation for freedom in the horse-and-buggy 
age. 

World War II had a tremendous influence 
upon education and educational methods. 

Men had to learn well and to learn 
quickly. 

The GI bill of rights opened the doors of 
higher educational institutions on a more 
common basis than ever before in our his- 
tory. 

Men who raised the flag on Iwo Jima or 
stormed the beaches of Normandy brought 
a grim determination to their studies. 

The development of atomic energy affected 
education because of our realization that 
educational opportunities had to be broad- 
ened and educational methods had to be 
improved if we are to save our heritage of 
freedom. 

Atomic energy is toil saving only for cer- 
tain groups. 

It may make it possible for the stoker 
to lay aside his shovel, but it will not permit 
the scientist to leave his laboratory, or the 
public servant to forget the cares of his 
office. 

Most emphatically, it will not permit the 


~ schoolchild to discard his books. 


The schoolboy and schoolgirl must learn 
geography and mathematics and economics 
and physics and chemistry and biology—and 
all the rest—to a degree of thoroughness 
never before approached. 

Now I should like to bring to your atten- 
tion the words of Vice Adm. Hyman G, 
Rickover of the Bureau of Ships and more 
specifically—Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships for Nuclear Propulsion. 

Admiral Rickover was also head of the 
atomic powered submarine projects—the 
Nautilus and the Seawolf. 

For the past 11 years his work has been 
in the field of nuclear power. 

His concern has not only been with the 
problems of developing the new source of 
Energy—atomic energy—but he has recog- 
nized, and has expressed before our commit- 
tee, his awareness of the larger problem— 
how to provide the trained men and women 
to maintain the momentum of our rapidly 
expanding technical civilization. 

His approach has been realistic and £ 
should like to quote the following remarks 
he made before our committee in 1956: 

“The failure in education is not the fault 
of the educators alone. 

“It is the fault of all of us in not recog- 
nizing the impact of the 20th century 
scientific revolution and taking the neces- 
sary measures in time.” 

Admiral Rickover said further: “First, we 
must see to it that every young man and 
woman who is qualified obtains a college 
education. 

“Today less than half of those capable of 
acquiring a college degree enter college. 

“Sixty percent of the best students grad- 
uating from high school do not go to college. 

“This is a tremendous loss of talent 
amounting to 250,000 students each year. 
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“And nearly half of all those who do start 
college do not graduate.” 

In addition, Admiral Rickover stated that, 
“for every high school graduate who even- 
tually earns a doctoral degree there are 25 
others who have the intellectual ability to 
achieve that degree, but do not. 

“We simply cannot afford a waste such 
as this.” 

Admiral Rickover has reminded us, and 
again I quote, “Unless we quickly remedy 
the present treatment of our teaching and 
scholarly resources we will inevitably have 
moraHy and intellectually incompetent 
teaching staffs.” 

He continued by saying, “the United 
States, if it is to succeed in its role of world 
leadership, must produce citizens who have 
the wisdom, the vision, and the knowledge 
to grapple successfully with world problems; 
citizens who can see critically through con- 
ventional values and who are able to subject 
to principle and to reason all claims to power. 

“In the conditions of modern life the rule 
is absolute, the race which does not value . 
trained intelligence is lost. 

“It will matter little what other educa- 
tional institutions possess if they neglect to 
recognize and to foster high ability wherever 
it is found.” 

My friends, we are continually led to the 
basic fact that there is no single or final 
solution to the shortage of skilled manpower 
and that the efforts of all—Government and 
private—will be required if we are to make 


progress. 

The shortage of scientific and engineer- 
ing manpower is only part of a larger na- 
tional problem. 

It involves the need for trained and com- 
petent people in all fields of endeavor. 

Our main objective should be the develop- 
ment of all our intellectual resources. 

No longer do we stand merely at the thresh- 
old of atomic pewer development. 

Vague promise has now turned into reality 
the perplexing problems which accompany 
a complicated technique. 

Scientific advances are coming so fast that 
it is difficult to predict the ultimate place of 
nuclear power. 

All of man’s freedoms have come into ex- 
istence only as results of his conquest of the 
power beyond that in his own muscles. 

In recent centuries the tempo of civiliza- 
tion can be linked directly to the amount 
of energy man has had available to him for 
carrying on his activities. 

When coal gave us a large increase in avail- 
able energy, we went forward through a 
rapidly expanding phase of civilization. 

Now, as atomic energy becomes available, 
we are going forward with a resounding 
crescendo. 

We must remember that even -though a 
man has fine ideals of citizenship, is thor- 
oughly socialized, always votes, and appre- 
ciates the need for learning to live together, 
if he is ignorant, he is a poor citizen. 

If he has not learned much subject. mat-. 
ter in his schooling, he will add little or 
nothing to our Nation’s needs for trained 
manpower. 

Therefore, we look to you, the science 
teachers, for much guidance. 

You and I know that nature’s laws and 
the inventions based upon them are not in 
themselves evil. 

It is only the use which men make of 
these things that leads to constructive or 
destructive resuits. 

In closing, I would leave with you a short 
quotation from “The Education of Henry 
Adams,” which wisely asserts that “A teacher 
affects eternity; he can never tell where his 
influence stops.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is my salute to 
you, with the added hope that the years 
ahead will be marked by increased coopera- 
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tion between nations in the development and 
utilization of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. 





Tribute to Milton Fleetwood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
December 18, 1959, Hon. Milton Fleet- 
wood, editor and publisher of the Car- 
tersville (Ga.) Tribune-News, and one of 
my State’s most respected and beloved 
journalists, was honored at a testimonial 
dinner given by the Cartersville Chamber 
of Commerce. On that occasion he was 
installed into the “South’s Hall of Fame 
for the Living,” an honor paid to out- 
standing leaders of the South by the 
Dixie Business magazine, of Decatur, Ga. 
No Georgian is more deserving of this 
recognition than Milton Fleetwood; and 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the text of remarks by Hon. Hubert 
F. Lee, for 30 years editor of the Dixie 

magazine, upon the occasion of 
the installation, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MrTon L. PLeerwoop INsTALLEp INTO THE 
SovurTn’s HALL or FAME FoR THE LIVING 
(By Col. Hubert F. Lee) 

It is am honor and privilege to come back 
to Cartersville tonight to join in this fine 
tribute to one of the great men of our time, 

our mutual friend Milton Fleetwood. 

It has been my privilege to have known 
Mr. Fleetwood for nearly 40 years or to have 
known of him during almost the years I 
have been in the newspaper field since 1921. 

Milton Luther Fleetwood, president of the 
Tribune Pub: Co., of Cartersville, Ga., 
is a leader in the field of publishing and 
journalism in the South. 

The Tribune-News, which he publishes, 
has won national recognition on several 
occasions and is considered one of the best 
weekly papers in America. In 1934, it was 
selected by John H. Casey, professor of 
journalism, University of Oklahoma, for a 
place on his all-American group, an honor 
which is accorded only 11 weekly newspapers 
each year. The University of Illinois has 
pronounced it one of the Nation’s most 
representative newspapers and uses it as a 
model in the course of study in its school of 
journalism. In a national survey of weekly 
newspapers, the Tribune-News, over a period 
of 12 months, ranked third in paid advertis- 
ing lineage, carrying more than 114 million 
lines. The daily Tribune-News also is one 
of America’s finest. 

The success of Mr. Fleetwood is due pri- 





marily to worthy traits of character. His™ 


perseverance and determination, combined 
with hard work and a progressive outlook, 
have enabled him to surmount many ob- 
stacles standing in between him and a real- 
ization of. his ambitions. At the same time, 
he evidences the highest respect and consid- 
eration for the rights of his fellow citizens, 
whose confidence and esteem he enjoys. He 
has been honored with a number of impor- 
tant offices—local, State, and national—and 
has been a strong influence in Democratic 
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State and National politics, without ever 
public office. In addition, he has 
found time to take a prominent part in the 
religious, civic, and fraternal life of his State 
and community. 
The man we honor tonight is truly a mod- 
ern day Horatio Alger. Success has come to 
him in great measure but he has used this 


' success to help others. Milton Fleetwood is 


@ fine example and inspiration to every one 
of us and particularly to the new genera- 
tion today. I have looked up to Milton 
Fleetwood for many years as a fine example 
of a newspaperman and civic leader. Some 
people think that a leader-need hail from 
a metropolitan center, but I tell you that it 
is the heart, spirit and willingness to serve 
others and that some of the truly great men 
I have known have been known only within 
their own small communities. That is one 
of the fine things about the “flowers for the 
living.” It gives friends an opportunity to 
turn the searchlight on the good deeds of a 
living man and to honor themselves by 
honoring him. 

Milton Fleetwood, as you know, was born 
in Asheville, N.C., September 11, 1892. His 
father, John Webb Fleetwood, was a native 
of Perquimans County, N.C., and devoted his 
life to teaching and farming. His mother, 
before her marriage, was Lenna Leonora 
Brown, of Thomasville, Ga. The paternal 
grandparents were John William Fleetwood, 
@ well-known physician of Perquimans 
County, N.C., and Lovie (Trafton) Fleet- 
wood, a native of Camden County, N.C. The 
maternal grandparents, Allen and Mary 
Anne (Duggar) Brown, were among the 
pioneer settlers of Thomas County, Ga., hav- 
ing moved there from Liverty County, Ga., 
more than a century ago. 

As a youth, Mr. Fleetwood attended the 
public schools of Thomas County and 
Thomasville, but was forced by circum- 


. stances beyond his control to give up his 


classroom studies in the first year of high 
school. He then determined to learn all he 
could about printing and advertising, work- 
ing in the offices of the Thomasville Times- 
Enterprise, and elsewhere, until he achieved 
some proficiency in his chosen work. Later, 
he made a more intensive study of advertis- 
ing and newspaper technique, gaining prac- 
tical experience by writing for the Times- 
Enterprise under the guidance and counsel 
of loyal friends, including Edward R. Jerger 
and Walter D. Hargrave. They gave Mr. 
Fleetwood constant encouragement and 
every opportunity for advancement. 

In 1918, he went to Cartersville, upon in- 
vitation of the late Oscar T. Peeples, with 
whom he was associated for 2 years in the 
operation of the Tribune-News and the com- 
mercial printing plant of the Tribune Pub- 
lishing Co., the plant which Mr. Fleetwood 
now owns. 

This plant, occupying its own building on 
Main Street, is one of the most modern 
plants in the South. Its equipment in- 
cludes two Mergenthaler Linotypes, a Miehle 
flat-bed press, a Duplex high-speed press, and 
other machinery in keeping with an estab- 
lishment of its rank in the printing and pub- 
lishing field. 

For two terms, 1934 and 1935, Mr. Fleet- 
wood was president of the Georgia Press 
Association, receiving a unanimous nomina- 
tion, after serving that group as vice-presi- 
dent for 2 years, and in other capacities for 
two decades. In 1933, he was a member of 
the special Georgia board named by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to act as mediator and coun- 
sellor for the NRA throughout the State. He 
also served as vice chairman of the State 
Democratic Executive Committee during 
1935 and 1936, 

Mr. Fleetwood has been active in the civic 
development of his community. He is a 
charter member of the Centersville Rotary 
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Club and served as its president during 1932- 
33. Prominent also in fraternalism, he is, in 
the Masonic Order, a charter member and 
past eminent commander of Cavalry Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar, a master mason 
of the Blue Lodge, Chapter, and Shrine. He 
is a past councillor of the Junior Order in 
Cartersville and also served as council com- 
mander of the Tourist City Camp, Woodmen 
of the World at Thomasville. In religion, 
he gives his support to the First Baptist 
Church of Cartersville, serving as a member 
of the board of deacons. He has been 
superintendent of the Sunday school and 
teacher of a number of classes at various 
times. 

, On October 6, 1913, Mr. Fleetwood was 
married to the lovely Beulah Mae Smith, 
second daughter of Mary Ella (Shepherd) 
Smith and the late John Edmondson Smith, 
Sr., of Thomasville, Ga. Mr. and Mrs. Fleet- 
wood have had four children: Milton, Jr., 
who was born November 30, 1914, and passed 
away January 16, 1921; Mary Lenna, born on 
April 18, 1917; John Traften, born July 6, 
1921; and Betty, born July 23, 1923. 

During his leisure hours, Mr, Fleetwood 
enjoys reading fiction, history, and biogra- 
phy. He follows closely the trend of current 
events and is a close observer of both State 
and national politics. He is an enthusiastic 
motorist and has made pilgrimages to the 
shrines of many of the Nation’s immortals. 

Mr. Fleetwood has been invited to address 
graduating classes in high schools and col- 
leges in various parts of the State, has ap~ 
peared on programs of State and Southwide 
import, and has often been called into con- 
ference by leaders in the national and civic 
life of Georgia, the South, and the Nation. 

During his long tenure as publisher of the 
Tribune-News, Mr. Fleetwood naturally has 
had difficulties to overcome. He has at times 
been criticized for his vigorous editorial 
views, but always had the courage, neverthe- 
less, to speak and to write his convictions. 
Sometimes he has been wrong and when 
this proved true, he has cheerfully acknowl- 
edged it. Upon other occasions, he has had 
those who were once his most severe critics 
come to him and candidly admit his posi- 
tion was right. Possessing a generous and 
understanding nature and big heart, he has 
been of service as counselor to scores of 
people in various walks of life. He has 
helped them solve their problems, through 
his keen perception and broad judgment. In 
return he enjoys their confidence, a fact he 
naturally appreciates more than any other 
success which may have come to him 
through the years. ~ 

In 1936, the late Gov. Eugene adge, 
father of the present U.S. Senator from Geor- 
gia the Honorable HERMAN TALMADGE, named 
Mr. Fleetwood to become a member of the 
Georgia Library Commission for a term of 
4 years. 

Earlier this year of 1959 he was awarded 
the 50 Years for Distinguished Service to the 
Georgia Press Association Award. 

Also the Georgia Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts this year honored him 
as the Outstanding Man of the Year, for 
his distinguished service to Georgia in soil 
and water conservation, 

I remember more than 20 years ago when 
Lake Altoona was. only a gleam in Milton 
Fleetwood’s eye and a hope in his heart. 
I remember talking with him and how great 
was his enthusiasm and optimism that the 
lake would bring great things for his be- 
loved Cartersville area. I remember so many 
fine things about Milton Fleetwood these 
many years since I was-a cub reporter in 1921 
and he was an active and enthusiastic leader 
of the fourth estate and the press circles in 
Georgia over the years. — 

As I have watched Mr. Fleetwood, so have 
I watched with pride the important part 
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his son John has taken following in his 
father’s footsteps. And the fine spirit of 
cooperation that flows over into all the ac- 
tivities of all the Fleetwoods. 

So it is with vast personal pride that I 
come here tonight to give you this token 
of the high esteem in which you are held by 
all who know you. On behalf of the advisory 
council, and editors of Dixie Business and all 
those who have aided the flowers for the 
living program, I give you this citation 
naming you to the South’s Hall of Fame for 
the Living. 





At the Crossroads 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13,1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, Mur- 
ray D. Lincoln, a very distinguished 
Ohioan, recently addressed the 4lst an- 
nual meeting of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation. Mr. Lincoln is a pioneer in 
the formation and growth of this na- 
tional farm organization. He has de- 
voted a lifetime to the improvement of 
American agriculture. I commend this 
message to my collegues because it 
deals in a new light with the crisis in 
our farm economy and its impact on the 
health of our national being and, more 
importantly, with the greater question 
of how America can use our greatest 
asset of food abundance in winning the 
battle of peace and survival. 

The address follows: 

AT THE CROSSROADS 


(Address by Murray D. Lincoln at 4lst an- 
nual meeting, Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, November 10, 1959) 


I want you to know that it gives me a real 
feeling of pride and satisfaction to congratu- 
late you on having attained the ripe old 
corporate age of 41. A brandnew corpora- 
tion has ' life expectancy of maybe 5 or 6 
years—so just to be in business at age 41 
is quite an accomplishment. So, congratu- 
lations. 

I'd like to talk with you today not only as 
one Ohio farmer talking with other Ohio 
farmers, but also as one member of the 
world community talking with other mem- 
bers of the world community. For today, 
more than ever before, the farm has become 
an important part of the whole world. What 
happens down on the south 40 helps de- 
termine what happens north, south, east, 
and west, all around the globe. 

It used to be that you could look at the 
farm problem from a fairly simple point of 
view. As the farmers told me when I went 
to work as a county agent in Connecticut, 
fresh out of farm college, all they wanted 
was more money for milk and cheaper ferti- 
lizer. That would just about solve all their 
problems. Well, I taught the farmers how to 
home-mix fertilizer and if I remember cor- 
rectly, it saved them about $17 a ton. Then 
we started a cooperative milk plant and cut 
the cost of processing and distributing 
milk right in two. But still the farmers had 
problems. And I suppose always will. And, 
of course, I don’t think it helped any, either, 
that the Department of Agriculture sent a 
man out to tell me I should stop getting into 
the business end of agriculture, that it was 
OK to teach the farmer how to top-dress 
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grass, spray apple trees, kill potato bugs, 
and stop army worms, but to lay off economic 
things like pool-buying of fertilizer and 
starting co-op milk plants. 

Well, anyway, farm problems have persist- 
ed and grown and multiplied. 

Net farm income today is about the same 
as it was 10 years ago. In 1949 it was $13% 
billion... This year it’s expected to be under 
12 billion. Farmers account for 13 percent 
of the U.S. population, but they are getting 
only 3.8 percent of the US. income. In 1947 
they did more than twice as well; they got 
8.6 percent of the total national income, 

In the last 10 years retail prices of food 
have increased 20 percent; prices received 
by farmers have gone down 8 percent. In 
1946 the farmer got 52 cents of each food 
dollar. In 1959 it’s estimated he will get only 
89 cents, the lowest it has been since the 
early thirties. Meanwhile, wages have gone 
up and processing companies and chain- 
stores show increased profits. 

Obviously, a farm crisis is boiling up, and 
something ought to be done about it. 

Reviewing my own experience as it relates 
to such farm headaches is not always pleas- 
ant for me. These agricultural troubles not 
only seem to suggest impending economic de- 
pression, but they’re also associated in my 
min ~ with something worse, and that is war. 
From the history of this century, I can’t 
escape the impression that the farmer is 
really prosperous only just before, during, 
and just after a war. Other folks may enjoy 
prosperity in peacetime, but not the farmer. 
It’s hard for me to believe that we must 
have war if the farmer is to prosper. Yet 
that’s exactly what the record seems to say. 

But war has never been a real solution to 
any problem. And it seems obvious now, at 
this critical point in human history, that 
civilization cannot withstand another war, 
even though American farmers could feed 


‘one. Food has won many wars. What we’ve 


got to do is find a way for food to win peace. 
I’m convinced there is a very close relation- 
ship between food and peace. . That’s a big 
reason why the farm problem doesn’t con- 
cern just farmers; it concerns everybody in 
the land, everybody in the whole world. 
And the problem, strangely enough, isn’t that 
we farmers don't produce enough food, it’s 
that, in this country at least, we produce 
more than enough—by which I mean more 
than enough to sell through regular market 
channels, as they now exist. 

In other words, the farm problem has be- 
come the plenty problem, and it is global 
in its scope. A world revolution has oc- 
curred which has tremendous implications 
for the welfare of mankind; it is one of the 
most important revolutions in the develop- 
ment of man down through the ages. Now, 
for the first time in history, human beings 
‘have the experience and knowledge to make 
it possible either to eliminate or greatly 
alleviate all the old scourges of mankind, 
such as hunger, poverty, and disease. 
Arnold Toynbee, the great historian, puts it 
this way: “Our age is the first age since the 
dawn of civilization in which people have 
dared to think it practicable to make the 
benefits of civilization available for the 
whole human race.” 

So we are confronted now with a problem 
never before faced by any people—how to live 
with plenty, how to make use of plenty so 
that the whole world, including ourselves, 
will benefit. We in America have had much 
to do with creating this revolution of plenty, 
and it would be a pathetic fact of history 
if we were not to recognize the full meaning 
implicit in the creation of an era in which 
plenty can be the hope of mankind. This is 
a revolution that does not maim and kill but 
instead revives and builds. It is a revolu- 
tion that makes possible the nourishment of 
life itself on this planet earth. And it has 


made plenty a problem only because we do 
not as yet fully recognize the fullness of op- 
portunity it has made available to us. 

I spent several weeks in Europe this past 
summer, and I had the privilege of discussing 
economical, social, and political affairs with 
a number of well-informed people in govern- 
ment, in private business, and in cooperative 
business. I came home convinced beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that in general there 
is no such thing as a national problem, there 
are only international problems. The coun- 
try crossroads is an international crossroads. 
It is on an international scale that the de- 
cision will be made as to whether democracy 
will survive the cold war. It is on an inter- 
national scale that the farm and plenty 
problem will have to be solved. (That's why, 
in a world where a billion or so people are 
continually hungry for food, the word “sur- 
plus” makes no sense whatever.) 

To my way of thinking, then, people’s in- 
stitutions such as our Ohio Farm Bureau and 
Nationwide Insurance and cooperatives gen- 
erally, in this country and elsewhere, must 
act to take the same positive roles in inter- 
national affairs that they have taken in do- 
mestic affairs. The penalty for failure to 
act along this line is to struggle to stay alive 
in a world that could well be hostile to coop- 
erative and democratic institutions. 

We have made a small start. I learned 
the other day that, according to the Inter: 
national Labor Office, cooperatives operate 
now in -120 countries or territories. The 
number of people all over the world who are 
members of at least one cooperative must 
be approaching 200 million. Those are im« 
pressive figures, but I must confess that 
my enthusiasm is tempered somewhat by 
the suspicion that, as yet, international co- 
operative influence has fallen far short of 
what it should be and what it could be. Co- 
operatives, I’m afraid, are afflicted with the 
same mass disease of apathy and conformity 
that has invaded the rest of society. It dis- 
tresses me, as I'm sure it must you, to see 
cooperatives trying to ape their competitors, 
trying to do as they do—not differently and 
better than they do. 

At Nationwide, we have taken some first 
steps into the world federation of coopera- 
tives, the International Cooperative Alliance, 
to promote cooperatives in newly developing 
countries. Working through the Cooperative 
League, we’ve helped set up an International 
Cooperative Bank in Switzerland and a co- 
operative lending agency in Rome, Italy.) 
We're trying to make it possible for people 
in Korea to use rice straw in manufacturing 
a building product called Tec-Pan, similar 
to the Tectum which we make. We think 
Tec-Pan would not only help Koreans solve 
a bad housing situation, it would also pro- 
vide additional employment. We do not, 
furthermore, intend to maintain ownership 
of a Tec-Pan factory in Korea; we plan sim- 
ply to help the Koreans set it up, get it going 
and, when our services are no longer required, 
get out. i 

In this connection I’d like to tell you about 
a conversation I had with a prominent Philip- 
pine businessman. He came to this country 
looking for financial help on a project to 
develop oil-refining facilities in the Philip- 
pines. Somebody in Washington told him to 
talk to me. He didn’t know who I was but 
he told me what he wasgup to and asked, 
“Have you got any answer?” Well, I said 
at least I have an idea and then I suggested 
that we help them get going by providing 
capital and technical aid and then, after we 
were paid off, we would get out or just pro- 
vide management service and the oil devel- 
opment would belong to the Filipinos. 

He looked at me and he said, “Now you 
know what you're saying, do you?” I said 
“Yes, because I’ve been at it for nearly 40 
years.” “Well,” he said, “nobody else has 








put up that kind of a proposition.” I said 
and I don't believe you'll find anybody 
else who will.” I'll never forget his reply. 
“Mr. Lincoln,” he said, “if you'll help us 
make this one experiment, then we who are 
can go to our brothers who are yellow 
or black and say now here’s a new way to 
develop a country that has never been tried 
before.” 

And he told me something else. He said, 
“You know, Mr. Lincoln, you fellows are 
never going to lick communism for us. 
You've got to help us lick it if we want to. 
I happen to be one of those who wants to, 
but a lot of others there don’t know yet, be- 
cause they don’t see that you folks have 
done much different than others to exploit 
them, and unfortunately we haven’t had this 
kind of.an example to point to.” 

Well, this was a very illuminating conver- 
sation; we’re still working to help this Philip- 
pine oil enterprise get off the ground. I 
think we’re going to do it, too. 

But as I have said, the start we have made 
is only a very small one. We need a lot 
of help—from you people and from all peo- 
ple who are concerned with the fate of their 
children and their children’s children in 
this new era. Obviously, there is much to 
do before we can make a dent in the farm 
and plenty problem. I’m convinced that 
we're never going to solve these bigger world 
problems until people everywhere have got- 
ten hold of the ability to feed themselves and 
to get the good things of life that we have, 
and they know that we have, but that they 
don’t now have. And I’m convinced, too, 
that as people working cooperatively to- 
gether to solve Our own and each other’s 
problems, we’re on the right track to make 
that very thing possible. 

I have spent my whole life in agriculture, 
farm organizations and industries connected 
with agriculture. And I’ve arrived at certain 
opinions I believe to be true. Perhaps you 
won't agree with them, but it seems to me 
worth while to get these beliefs out on the 
table. It seems to me that in trying to 
reach any long-term solution of the farm 
and plenty problems we must stick closely to 
these four general principles: 

1. The solution must follow the plenty 
way, not the scarcity way. 

2. It must benefit the whole economy—all 
the people, not just some of them, and not 
just American people. ; 

3. It must seek to cut costs of food and 
fiber distribution. 

4. It must encourage the use of coopera- 
tives. 

Let’s take up these principles one by one: 

1, To me, anyway, it is unthinkable that 
we should regard the farm problem as one of 
surpluses or overproduction and try to figure 
out ways not to produce so much food. 
That's the scarcity way, and while reducing 
or stopping production may work to some 
extent where businessmen and labor are con- 
cerned, it just isn’t natural and it won’t work 
with farmers. You can’t tell a cow to stop 
giving milk for 90 days without ruining her. 
You <an’t ask a bred sow to postpone the 
birth of her litter until a more favorable 
market comes around. And once planted and 
given proper weather, crops have a way of 
coming on whether you want them to or not. 
Furthermore, as you lower the price of farm 
products, the farmer, because his costs are 
pretty well fixed, has no choice but to try to 
increase production to stay in business. We 
Americans cannot for long enjoy a high 
‘standard of living while the rest of the world 
struggles in poverty, hunger, and sickness. 
You can draw a dramatic contrast of the 
poor and rich countries by shrinking the 244 
billion people in the world into a town of 
a thousand inhabitants, keeping approximate 
proportions and relations of population and 
national groups. In this make-believe town 
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of 1,000, 60 people would represent thé United 
States in relation to the rest of the world. 
These 60 people would have half the income 
of the town; the remaining 940 would share 
the other half of the total income. The life 
expectancy of the 60 would be 71 years; of 
the other 940, 41 years. Now, as one of the 
60, would you expect to be loved or trusted 
by the 940? Especially when you represent 
a@ country where every person pays annually 
somewhere near $257 for military expendi- 
tures but spends less than $5 a year to share, 
through government or private agencies or 
church programs, anything related to the 
Christian cause or the Christian way? 

Unless we continue to help other people to 
help themselves attain a higher standard of 
living, I predict that you will see existing 
economic, governmental, social, and perhaps 
religious institutions overturned throughout 
the world. 

So I cannot accept the widely held premise 
that our vast food and fiber resources are an 
evil. On the contrary I think our ability to 
produce this abundance is one of our coun- 
try’s most precious assets. The sole purpose 
of production is consumption. The purpose 
of production is perverted: when farmers 
grow for warehouses, not for men, women, 
and children. 

I say emphatically that we will never find 
@ way out of our dilemma by going down 
the road of scarcity. I respect the motives 
and efforts of the many people, in and out of 
government, who have worked many years 
on the programs now in use. At the same 
time, I believe we need desperately to about 
face. It seems to me foolish, as well as dan- 
gerous, to try to solve the farm problem with 
scarcity programs. We must plan for a 

America, not a shrinking America; 
we must make an intensive study of ways to 
expand the market for foodstuffs at home 
and abroad. The preamble of the food and 


peace bill introduced in the recent session 


of Congress declared: “It is now possible 
and practicable for mankind to take coop- 
erative steps to abolish human hunger.” 
Let us be about doing it. 

2. Attempts to solve the farm problem 
must benefit the whole economy—all the 
people, not just some of them, and not just 
American people.. It must be as much as 
possible a public interest program as well as 
a farm program. Every group, whether it 
be farm, business, or labor, tends to act 
largely in its capacity as producers, with- 
out too much regard for the effects of those 
actions on other groups or on the consumer 
economy. So business has its tariffs, its fair 
trade laws, its tax depletion allowances, and 
its borderline or actual monopolistic prac- 
tices. 

Labor has its guaranteed minimum wage, 
unemployment insurance and, in some areas, 
its legalized featherbedding practices. Farm- 
ers have their price supports and protection 
controls. Now I have a feeling that we are 
never going to solve our major problems as 
producers alone. As I see it, our actions as 
producers are apt to be selfish and divisive. 
They do not recognize the interdependence 
of the many elements of American economic 
life. 

Government subsidies, however, which 
benefit the whole economy as well as the 
subsidized group itself, are quite in order. 
And it’s pretty well agreed that farmers are 
one group of people who deserve govern- 
mental favors, for they will return those 
favors to the rest of the economy in the 
form of food, purchasing power and a 
stronger, healthier country. The main 
question, then, is not whether to subsidize 
agriculture, but how to do it with the most 
benefit to the whole country. As Kenneth 
Galbraith, Harvard economist, says: “Any 
farm policy must put a floor under prices or 
income. A farm policy that doesn’t deal 
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with these matters is like a trade union 
that doesn’t bother about wages.” 

3. Attempts to solve the farm problem 
must aim to cut distribution costs to the 
farmer and from the farmer. The parity 
formula is based upon farm costs as well 
as farm income, and one is about as im- 
portant as the other. When farm income 
drops, as it has been doing, farm costs—for 
machinery, supplies, etc.—stay up. During 
the past 10 years, wheat prices have dropped 
16 percent, while cereals, bread and other 
bakery goods have risen 33 percent. 

Furthermore, we are paying far too little 
attention, it seems to me, to lowering the 
cost of getting goods to consumers. Farm 
prices may drop but wholesale and retail 
food prices keep going higher. Duplication 
of services, inefficiency, waste, and perhaps 
profiteering are taking a toll that is prevent- 
ing food from getting to consumers at suf- 
ficiently low prices. Nor is it any explana- 
tion to say that two-thirds of every dollar 
spent for food goes to satisfy housewives’ 
demands for services and packaging. Since 
1947, the amount spent on food has in- 
creased some $500 per family. Farmers got 
only $45 of that increase; fish importers got 
$55, and the other $400 went to food proces- 
sors. Thus, the consumer pays too much 
for food, while the farmer receives entirely 
too little for his share. Both the farmer 
and the city consumer are victims of the 
administered pricing practices of middle- 
men. 

4. Attempts to solve the farm and plenty 
problem must take cooperatives into consid- 
eration. Cooperatives are ideally suited to 
the job of fulfilling farm and plenty needs. 
Basically, they are democratic people’s in- 
stitutions—owned, operated, and controlled 
by the people who use them. 

Cooperatives are by no means a cure-all 
for farm or other economic ills. But our 
success here in Ohio over the last 40 years 
shows what can be done in reducing pur- 
chasing costs and increasing income. Our 
family of organizations lately have been 
working together in excellent fashion. Re- 
sults of our sponsorship arrangement with 
the Federation have proved the practical 
value of the theory that people’s organiza- 
tions which have generally similar interests 
and objectives can multiply the effectiveness 
of their efforts if they work together on a 
basis of mutual help. Groups cooperating 
with each other with similar goals in view 
can move faster together than they can 
separately. The arrangement under which 
Farm Bureau members can obtain Nation- 
wide auto insurance at rates below those 
ordinarily charged is a case in point. Latest 
figures show that Farm Bureau members 
have nearly 45,000 auto policies in force un- 
der this special arrangement, and that due 
in large part to the leadership of women’s 
committees of the Farm Bureau in stressing 
safety precautions and programs, the loss 
ratio of this group of policyholders has been 
considerably less than that for all Nation- 
wide policyholders. 

But we can do much more together. We've 
somehow got to acquire the knack of grow- 
ing together instead of separately. We've 
got to put the pieces of our movement to- 
gether so that it presents a solid front for 
mutual self-help. 

We can set up coperatives all the way 
from the source of the raw material through 
delivery of the processed food to the con- 
sumer. If we did this in an integrated man- 
ner, price spreads would shrink, farm in- 
come would improve and consumer purchas- 
ing power would gain. 

The kind of cooperative structure I sug- 
gest would embrace more than farmers 
alone; it would also inelude part-time 
farmers—an ever-growing group of people 
who encompass city work and a rural way 
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of life, workers in retail stores, factories, 
warehouses, and mines, businessmen and 
consumers—to the benefit of all. Here, I 
believe, is one way to a true solution of our 
dilemma. Farmers will get the most for 
their product; consumers will get the most 
food and fiber for their dollar. This alliance 
of farmers and consumers is also needed to 
help change public attitudes and regain 
consumer good will for the farmer. 

What I am saying is that farmers, with 
the help of consumers, should get control 
of more of their own economic machinery 
through cooperatives. In this way, they 
could get the added income they need with- 
out Government help. For example, the net 
profits of just three of our big companies, 
General Motors, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
and American Telephone and Telegraph, 
would equal the entire amount ($2.5 bil- 
lion) needed to raise the incomes of 5 mil- 
lion farmers to full parity with other groups. 

A good example of how cooperative ac- 
tion—with government aid—brought im- 
provement in the farmer’s standard of living 
is the story of our Ohio rural electric cooper- 
atives. Prior to 1935, only 18 percent of the 
farmers had electricity. The utility com- 
panies did not believe farmers would. ever 
use enough power to warrant building lines. 
We went to work on this with the REA and 
today, the figure approaches 100 percent, 
and power rates all over the State have 
dropped 40 percent. 

One of the most interesting developments 
is in New York State where the 4,000 farmer- 
members of the National Grape Cooperative 
Association have acquired ownership of the 
facilities of the Welch Grape Juice Co. The 
transfer fo ownership took place in 1956, and 
the grape growers now cooperatively own the 
$35 million Welch plant.. The outlook for 
these 4,000 farmers is excellent. They have 
all the advantages that accrue to ownership 
of an outstanding trademark, including es- 
tablished consumer acceptance of Welch’s 
top quality, well-known products developed 
by nearly a century of outstanding advertis- 
ing and marketing achievements. For the 
consumer it means continued availability of 
Welch’s quality products at fair prices. For 
the taxpayer it means that these grape 
farmers need no government subsidy; they’re 
enjoying a real participation in ownership 
and profits. In my opinion this method of 
transition to cooperative ownership sets a 
pattern capable of widespread application. 

We've got hold of something unique here. 
We have in our hands a piece of machinery 
designed for democracy and freedom that no 
one else has got. With it we can give every- 
one a helping hand. We can, indeed, change 
the face of the world. 

So let us close ranks. Let us so combine 
our manpower and our financial resources 
that cooperation can take its rightful place 
as a major world force for human welfare— 
economically, socially, and spiritually. If we 
can figure out how to spread and strengthen 
cooperatives all over the world, we can liter- 
ally change the course of history. 

It is my firm opinion that in this great 
cold-war struggle between democracy on one 
side and communism on the other, the vic- 
tory will eventually go to the side which 
devises a system to get the most goods to the 
most people. I urge those of you who be- 
lieve in the dignity of the human individual 
and in the intrinsic worth of what we call 
the democratic process, to concern yourselves 
more with helping other peoples make some 
of the material advances we have made in 
this country. For I believe that in elimi- 
nating hunger, disease, and peverty from the 
world, we will have found the answer not 
only to our own farm problem but to the 
world’s—and our—plenty problem. 
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Small Business Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a tabulation 
of opinion among small businessmen 
throughout the country and in New York 
State, submitted to me by the National 
Small Business Men’s Association. This 
survey, conducted last summer, deals 
with five questions of great interest to the 
small businessman and to "ye Nation as 
a whole. It is of interest note that 





percentagewise the small business com- 
munity of New York State—numerically 
the largest in the United States—is in 
agreement on all five issues with the U.S. 
small business community. Each of us— 
whatever may be our views on each is- 





1. Faster tax writeoff for equipment and machinery. 
2. Ending farm subsidies_................-...-...- 
Bo, Fe SE iin ence ew nnnneutinons <'s6me 
4. Government insurance to provide old folks’ 
MeGieel CONG: oun oa ee ie aaa cana 
6. Tax-exempt pension plans for self-employed ....- 
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sue—can certainly be helped by this 
information. 

I wish to compliment not only the Na- 
tional Small Business Men’s Association 
for the splendid service they perform in 
keeeping the Congress informed of the 
currents of small business opinion—in- 
formation vital to the effective execution 
of our legislative duties—but I would like 
to extend a special word of commenda- 


‘tion to the small businessman himself, 


of civic responsibility in 
opinion. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 










Mandatory Death Penalty for Oldsters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. KASEM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. KASEM. Mr, Speaker, I request 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in one instance inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and include 
therein a letter which I have received 
from Mr. G. W. Heinecke, 1317 W. Ra- 
mona Road, Alhambra, Calif. Mr. 
Heir ecke is a frustrated and embittered 
mah, who feels he has been unjustly 
treated by the social security program. 
He has my deepest sympathy and my 
resolve toward working to correct this 
foolish defect that makes a farce of our 
show of caring for our elders. Mr. 
Heinecke speaks with far greater force 
and direct eloquence than I. His letter 
follows: 

Hon. Grorce A. Kasem, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kasem: I hereby acknowledge 
receipt of the Washington Letter publication 
mailed to me by your office, and I am happy 
to get your views on the work of the Ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress. 

My analysis of the letter indicates that 
very little has been accomplished as a result 
of the enormous amount of work and ex- 





pense involved, perhaps to a great extent as ~ 
a result of the attitude of the present admin- 
istration. ‘ 

I was particularly interested in the bill 
setting up a health insurance plan for 2 mil- 
lion Federal employees.. That is fine. 

Now, how about the health of 15 million 
aged, who are forced to live on the pitifully 
small social security or pensions, and pay 
full doctors’ fees, including dentists, and the 
excessively priced medicines. Or, don’t the 
aged poor fit into the national scheme? 

And how about the so-called so- 
cial security what it should be, instead of 
the farce that it is? 

I am 67 years of age and have paid full 
social security taxes since its inception. 
When I reached 65, I applied for my social 
security and received it for a few months. 
However, I told the social security represent- 
ative that I hoped to earn more than $1,200 
in 1958, and was immediately cut off the rolls 
and was finally forced to return the major 
portion of what I had received. 

Of course, I had to return to full-time em- 
ployment in order to earn an existence for 
my wife and myself. ’ 

In my opinion, I have been effectively 
cheated out of all payments due me until I 
reach 72 years of age, if I live that long, 
and I feel quite sure that some means will 
then be found to stop collection of my social 
security, even then. 

In addition, I am now forced to pay full 
social security taxes on my entire meager 
earnings, including the amount that would 
mot have been taxable, had I not been 
cheated out of it. 

What kind of a law is it that will deny a 
man of what is rightfully his, and then tax 
him on the very thing that he is denied? 
Some racket. 








Some class persons with large incomes get 
their social security without question, yet 
some poor oldster, without social connec- 
tions needs nothing, even if he has paid for 
it for 23 years in advance. Is it then not 
even a prepaid dole for it gives to those not 
in need of it. 

Now, Mr. Kasem, we as a Nation must have 
an all-time low when we tax the 
to give to the rich, so the rich can be 
y secure. 

If that is the case, the poor oldsters are 
orns in the side of our society, may I sug- 
a new national law, essentially as fol- 


My 


at 


Make it a felony, punishable by a manda- 
tory death penalty for any persons, male or 
female; or any couple, to reach the age of 65 
without having accumulated a comfortable 


should make no difference how this income 
Was secured. 

This will eliminate perhaps 99 percent of 
our oldsters and permit. raising the social 
security payments to those in the proper 
class. 


We are at present witnessing the interest- 
ing sight of a group of Officials flying around 
the world, at taxpayers’ expense, including 
the aged, and undoubtedly committing us to 
many more billions, again at our expense. 
If we can do this, certainly we should be able 
And, 
speaking of pensions, the head of the group 
lost no time in signing his $40,000 a year into 
law, and tax free, but it almost broke his 
arm to sign the law giving a few pennies 
more to the aged. 

In conclusion, why shouldn’t I be. per- 
mitted to earn enough for a little more than 
existence, and still be permitted to collect 
my social security? If not, why am I doubly 
penalized by being forced to pay taxes on any 
earnings equivalent to what I would be get- 
ting from social security? 

I am very much interested in getting your 
views on the aged and on our great social 
security and health program, and earnestly 
request that you enlighten me. 

Yours very truly, : 
G. W. HEINECKE. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF, 





Significant Progress in College Integration 
Reported From Southern States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF ‘OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, very 
frequently only the adverse or discour- 
aging side of racial and religious contro- 
versies in the United States become 
tepics of news in the past. This occas- 
sionally blinds us to the genuine progress 
being made in some areas. Encouraging 
advances in the integration of white and 
Negro students in southern colleges have 
been reported in the Washington Sunday 
Star of January 3, 1960, by George W. 
Oakes, contributing writer to the Star 
and a noted author in the field of edu- 
cational matters generally. 

While much remains to be done in the 
field of integration in southern colleges, 
Mr. Oakes has reported that far more 
progress has been made in college in- 
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tegration than in the elementary schools 
and high schools of the South. Because 
integration is a goal of all Americans who 
respect the U.S. Supreme Court, I ask 
the consent of.the Senate that the article 
by George W. Oakes from the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star of January 3 be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COLLEGE INTEGRATION MAKING PROGRESS 

(By George W. Oakes) 

Integration of Negro students in formerly 
all-white southern colleges and universities 
has been making considerably more progress 
than integration in the public school system 
in the same section. 

In only four States of the Deep South— 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi—is strict segregation in force in all 
public and most private colleges and univer- 
sities. Now about half of all southern white 
colleges are integrated, a remarkable increase 
since 1948, when desegregation extended to 
less than 20 border State institutions. 

Today more than 250 public and private 
colleges in the 17 Southern and border States 
admit Negro students. Integration has pro- 
portionately advanced the most in Catholic 
institutions (80 percent of which are de- 
segregated) and the least among lay private 
colleges (26 percent desegregated), while 
public institutions of higher learning are 52 
percent desegregated. 

However, despite the wide extent of inte- 
gration, probably only 3,000 or so Negroes 
attend integrated colleges or universities in 
the South and are a tiny proportion—per- 
haps 2 percent—of the total number of stu- 
dents. As might be expected, the higher 
ratios occur in the border States, like Ken- 
tucky, where several hundred attend the 
University of Louisville. But in many Mid- 
south colleges there are only a handful of 
Negro students. 

Since integration started at the graduate 
and professional level, most Negroes in 
southern universities are doing advanced 
work or attend university summer sessions. 
But as integration has advanced—largely, of 
course, because of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of 1954—more southern colleges have 
opened their doors to Negro undergraduates. 


WHY IT IS SUCCEEDING 


The Southern Regional Council of Atlanta, 
an organization devoted to promoting equal 
opportunity in the South, attributes the 
greater success of integration in higher edu- 
cation to the following factors: 

1. The Supreme Court decision was clearer 
earlier for professional and graduate edu- 
cation. 

2. Negro colleges were obviously less com- 
parable to white institutions than Negro 
schools were to white schools: Only ardent 
segregationists argued that the States should 
duplicate the expensive facilities required 
for higher education, especially in the 
graduate and professional schools. 

3. Colleges are less influenced by com- 
munity pressures than schools. 


SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Mainly for these reasons the most re- 
markable thing about this revolution in 
Southern education and race relations is 
the fact that it has been accomplished so 
rapidly and so peacefully, according to Prof. 
Guy B. Johnson of the University of North 
Carolina, an authority on college integration 
in the South. 

There has been much less difficulty in so- 
cial relations than many anticipated. Al- 
though the dormitory question is the chief 
social problem in integrated colleges, several 
like the University of Louisville have Negroes 
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living in the same buildings as white stu- 
dents. At the University of North Carolina 
Negro girl undergraduates live in dormi- 
tories. In one university a Negro was 
elected president of the men’s dormitory as- 
sociation and in another a Negro woman was 
elected president of her dormitory by her 
white coresidents. 

Professor Johnson points out that “Negro 
students have shared freely in_ social 
affairs such as picnics, dinners and dances. 
White students have been quick to learn 
that they can share in such interracial 
‘social’ contacts without feeling any serious 
threat to their sense of personal privacy. 
But, while the color line has been redefined, 
it is still there, for in the more intimate 
social realm of dating, partying, and fra- 
ternity life, the social worlds of the white 
and Negro students have remained entirely 
separate.” Therefore he concludes that “co- 
racial use of the same schools has little if 
anything to do with intermarriage.” Pro- 
fessor Johnson finds that the “majority of 
the white students take the Negro as a part 
of the campus environment—a human being, 
a fellow student with whom they interact in 
pleasant and courteous ways.” 

However, Negroes in desegregated colleges 
have academic problems. Although many 
have achieved outstanding distinction, par- 
ticularly in tough professional graduate 
schools, a large proportion encounter scho- 
lastic difficulties because of their inferior 
preparation in~ segregated public schools. 
For this reason the Negro student probably 
has more than his share of flunks and aca- 
demic probations. 

In some cases, professors try to compen- 
sate for the Negroes’ academic handicap by 
grading them more sympathetically. 

STATE-BY-STATE SURVEY 


Here are some significant highlights in 
the integration of Negro college students 
in various Southern States based on a recent 
survey by Southern School News. 

Arkansas: The first Negro to enter a State 
university in any of the former confederate 
States enrolled at the University of Arkansas. 
This year the university has 15 Negro 
students in a total enrollment of 5,500, but 
larger numbers attend graduate summer 
sessions. In general the university accepts 
qualified Negro students for graduate or 
undergraduate work not otherwise available 
in the state. Negro students are not housed 
in dormitories but use university cafeteria 
and other facilities. 

There are 25 Negro students in the other 
six white State colleges. All but one has 
admitted Negroes. 

Florida: In 1958 the University of Florida 
accepted a Negro Air Force veteran who had 
won high scholastic standing and had a 
normal college experience. Last summer the 
university admitted three Negroes for grad- 
uate study and in September accepted a 
young Negro woman into the medical school. 

No Negro applications have yet been made 
at the University of Miami, the State’s larg- 
est university, with 11,000 students. 

Kentucky: The University of Louisville, 
first southern university to enroll Negro un- 
dergraduates, now has several hundred Negro 
students in a total of 8,000, mainly because 
more than one-third of Kentucky’s Negroes 
live in the Louisville area. In 1958 a Negro 
professor was made head of its sociology de- 
partment. At the University of Louisville, 
Negroes reside in the dormitories, use cafe- 
terias and other facilities and are leaders in 
college athletic and extracurricular activ- 
ities. The university’s success with Negro 
students has helped considerably in the ex- 
tremely successful desegregation of Louis- 
ville’s public school system. 

Thirty of Kentucky’s 41 institutions of 
higher education are racially integrated, most 
in terms of actual enrollment. However, the 
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University of Kentucky only has 80 Negroes 
out of 9,019 students. 


DESEGRERATION IN LOUISIANA 


Louisiana: Eight of Louisiana’s 18 public 
and private colleges and universities are de- 

segregated, 

Louisiana State University’s New Orleans 
branch, 2 years old, has more than 400 
Negroes attending classes with 1,700 white 
students, the largest Negro registration in 
any former all-white State college or uni- 
versity. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute has 150 
to 200 Negroes while Loyola University in 
New Orleans has a handful of Negro graduate 
students in law and specialized courses, 

North Carolina: Desegregation is closely 
limited to State institutions, with the 
largest number of Negro students at the 

, University of North Carolina. There 22 Ne- 
groes are enrolled out of 7,959—all but 2 
doing graduate work, mostly law. At the 
university’s woman’s college there are 32 
Negro students (20 undergraduates) out of 
2,641. The university’s technical and agri- 
cultural branch, North Carolina State, which 
had 15 Negroes 2 years ago, still has a few. 

Oklahoma: Since 1955 all State and in- 
dependent colleges and universities have 
been officially desegregated. In 1957-58 there 
were 446 Negroes out of some 50,000 college 
and university students. Many ef these 
were teachers attending summer sessions. 

Tennessee: Since the University of Ten- 
nessee first admitted Negroes in 1952, the 
number has increased to 69 students in the 
current academic year out of 15,300. All 
of these are in the graduate of professional 
schools. This fall Memphis State University, 

' with 4,500 students, admitted 8 Negro un- 
dergraduates for the first time in its his- 
tory. Vanderbilt University has 4 Negro 
graduate students this year out of an enroll- 
ment of 1,800. 

Texas: Although half of Texas 80 col- 
leges have accepted integration in prin- 
ciple, the number of Negro students re- 
mains small, For example, the University of 
Texas has only 150 Negroes out of a total 
enrollment of 18,560. Nevertheless, integra- 
tion has become more accepted in Texas 
colleges than public schools. 

Virginia: Forty-eight Negro students are 
currently attending six formerly all-white 
colleges, of which four are tax supported. At 
the University of Virginia all 18 Negroes are 
graduate students. The next largest num- 
ber, 16, attend the Medical College of Vir- 








Salute to National Editorial Association 
on Its 75th Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that in a free country a well-in- 
formed citizenry is a must, if freedom is 
to survive. 

During the history of the United 
States—a unique venture in government 
“of, by, and for the people’—men have 
risen, fortunately for us, to provide our 
people with the means of being well-in- 
formed, intelligent citizens. This has re- 
sulted in. outstanding progress in in- 
formation media. 
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Among the significant efforts have 
been the pioneering efforts to create 
good, hometown newspapers, providing 
communities throughout the country 
with a flow of information of local, State, 
national, and international significance. 

To carry out their objectives, an as- 
sociation of editors was formed 75 years 
ago. It is the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation. 

Now entering its Diamond Jubilee 
Year, 1885-1960, the NEA—the oldest 
national newspaper association in 
America—can be justly proud of the out- 
standing service it has. performed, not 
only for its members, but for the citizens 
of this country. 


Upon its anniversary, the association, 


I believe, merits the warm-hearted con- 
gratulations and expression of gratitude 
of the Nation. 

The current issue of National Pub- 
lisher, the official magazine of the home- 
town newspaper industry, contains an 
informative article reviewing the early 
efforts toward establishing the National 
Editorial Association. The article is re- 
flective of the pioneering. spirit which 
since then has contributed so much in 
this field; and I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being -no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Seventy-Five Years Aco: THE BEcInnincs 
or NEA 


This is NEA’s Diamond Jubilee Year. 

The association was founded at a conven- 
tion that was called to order in New Orleans 
on February 19, 1885—75 years ago. 

Birth was not painless. Benjamin B. Her- 
bert, of the Red Wing, Minn., Advance-Re- 
publican, broached the idea of the associa- 
tion at a meeting the previous fall of the 
Minnesota Editors’ and Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of which he was president. 

At that meeting Mr. Herbert said in his 
annual address: 

“There is no other calling in the country 
that would be so much benefited by a na- 
tional organization as would the publishers 
of weekly newspapers in the smaller cities 
and villages.” 

On December 26, 1884, a circular went out 
announcing plans for a convention in New 
Orleans, starting 12, to form the 
association. Then came trouble—from na- 
ture. As Mr. Herbert put it in his history 
of NEA: 

“One of the most axtenatre snow storms 
known in history swept over the whole North 
country, reaching as far South as Georgia. 

“The writer, who for months had been 
patiently working alone for the accomplish- 
ment of this one object of organizing the edi- 
tors of the United States into an associa~ 
tion that would benefit them, and the Na- 
tion through them, was hopelessly snow- 
bound at the Palmer House, Chicago, until 
too late to reach New Orleans at the ap- 
pointed time.” 

Behind railroad snowplows—at least for 
part of the way—Mr. Herbert finally got to 
oo Orleans and the convention, a week 
ate. 

On the second day of the convention, Mr. 
Herbert became the president of NEA. 
C. H. Jones of Jacksonville, Fla., was vice 
president; Col. John G. Elliott, of Dallas, 
Tex., was secretary, and Ezra Whitman, of 
Baltimore, Md., treasurer, 
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So NEA started. Although Mr. Herbert in 
his proposal mentioned only weekiies, dailies 
have been members from the start. 

The diamond jubilee will be marked at 
the annual convention May 4 to 7, 1960, at 
the Dinkler-Plaza Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., and 
at other events throughout the year. 

Mr. Herbert was not only a principal 
founder of NEA. He also founded, and 
owned the predecessor to the National Pub- 
lisher magazine. (The present magazine, of 
course, is not owned by any individual but 
by NEA itself.) 

Harlan P. Hall, founder of the St. Paul, 
Minn., Evening Dispatch and Daily Globe, 
explained how Mr. Herbert started his paper 
for NEA: 

“At the meeting of the national conven- 
tion held at Denver in 1887 he was requested 
by a unanimous vote, to establish a paper 
in the interest of the association. He had 
a previous year been a candidate of his party 
for Congress, and if he had remained in 
Minnesota would doubtless have gained 
much political prominence, but putting 
these opportunities aside, he decided to 
establish the desired national publication. 
With that end in view he bought a printers’ 
paper in Indianapolis, and began his work 
in that city. 

“Mr. Herbert’s reputation is no longer 
circumscribed by State lines. His paper, the 
National Printer-Journalist, is not only a 
most excellent typographical production, but 
its proprietor is also gerne popular, and 
everywhere known in person or by reputa- 
tion among the 

At NEA’s second annual convention, at 
Cincinnati in February 1886, Mr. Herbert set 
forth his ideal of the live newspaper. He 
said it “transforms every citizen, however 
remote, into the intelligent ruler.” It is 
“the good family physician to the community 
in which it is published; the suggester of im- 
provements; the leader in every local enter- 
prise, and the most enterprising of all enter- 





Establishment of a “college of journalism,” 
he told the convention, should be one of the 
association’s first objectives. 

Succeeding conventions were described by 
Mr. Herbert himself in a style which con- 
forms beautifully with his own luxuriantly 
bearded appearance. He wrote: 

“The third convention took the editors, to 
Denver, the magic city of the mountains and 
plains, and taught them of the matchless 
attainments of the Centennial State, aided 
and accelerated by all the improvements of 
the century, backed by the wealth of mines, 
quarries of unequaled stone, and productive- 
ness of irrigated plains, and the push of the 
most highly educated pioneers that ever set- 
tled a new State. The inspiration of the un- 
surpassed grandeur of mountain scenery, of 
rocky cliffs, gorges, and dashing ca 
was experienced, and the results and needs of — 
irrigation in turning arid plains into fruit- 
ful gardens, and the wants of mining indus- 
tries, as well as their possibilities, were 
studied. 

The next year the mighty Empire State of 
the Southwest—Texas—with a territory six 
times as large as the great, important, and 
wealthy State of Pennsylvania, welcomed the 
association, and made the delegates her 
guests from the time the State lHne was 
crossed. Here, at San Antonio, first settled 
by the Spainards in 1716, the editors studied 
not only newspaper making, but the interest- 
ing results of the mingling and unifying of 
varying civilizations under the influence of 
American institutions; had the fires of 
heroic sentiment stirred by visiting and re- 








many Western and Southern States, and 
even in some instances, for old cultured 
Massachusetts, and for the countries of 
Europe, the fifth annual convention of the 
association was convened. The place of 
meeting was Detroit, the beautiful city of 
the straits, “those Dardenelles of the new 
world.” From this city, settled by the 
French in 1701, with its generous hospitality, 
its magnificent institutions, its healthy, 
water-girt park on Belle Isle, its cleanliness 
and refreshing coolness, its delightful rural 
and water resources, from its model news- 
papers, flower show and great exposition, 
the editors carried to their several States 
many delightful and instructive lessons. 
“Cultured Boston, with Fanueil Hall, the 
cradle of American liberty, the home of the 
oldest American university, the fountainhead 


by reason of longer practice, the 
esprit de corps of the more perfect autonomy 
of this older and wealthier commonwealth. 

a@ thousand miles to the west, 
in St. Paul—a city that was the home of the 
Indians, the Dakotas of Longfellow’s song— 


The mammoth business blocks, 
parks, paved streets, electric cars, universi- 
ties, mills and factories and the immense 
railway system all built in half a century and 
centering at St. Paul, at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Mississippi River, showed as in a 
giass what the eloquent words of the Senator 
foretold of the possibilities of the developing 
trade of a country inexhaustible and im- 
measurable in its agricultural resources, in 
its forests, and in iron and copper mines. 

“To the eighth convention, the whole State 
of California gave a greeting as broad, mag- 
nificent and munificent as the State is long 
in its reach of 750 miles north and south, as 
it is rich in golden fruits, in flowers and 
genial sunshine, in goldbearing mines and a 
great-hearted people. the Rocky 
Mountains seemed to have warmed the hearts 
of the residents toward all those who repre- 
sented the States which these pioneers had 
left behind them in seeking fortune’s smiles. 

“No words need be said of the ninth con- 
vention, in Chicago, and the visit to the 
“White City,” the very acme and consumma- 
tion of the grandest dreams of the “Princes 
of Industry,” through all the rapidly pro- 
gressing centuries since the discovery of the 
Western Continent touched the latent 
springs of hope and sent a thrill around the 
world.” 





Hon. Gordon Canfield 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


. OF NEW JERSEY 
' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very pleased to include in my brief 
remarks a letter dated January 15, 1960, 
which I have received from the former 
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senior Senator from New Jersey, H. 
Alexander Smith, who is now special ad- 
viser to the Secretary of State. Senator 
Smith who knows our colleague, GoRDON 
CANFIELD, very well, well expressed his 
appreciation of his service and his char- 
acter in the following letter: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 

Washington, January 15, 1960. 

Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: I have just read in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD of January 11 the very 
appropriate and able comments by yourself 
and other members of our New Jersey dele- 
gation in connection with the announced 
retirement of our beloved and esteemed 
friend, GorDON CANFIELD, at the end of his 
present term. 

As former senior Senator from New Jersey, 
I wish to add my personal word in connection 
with GorDON CANFIELD’s retirement. Gor- 
pon has had a longer service in the House, 
which included his former secretaryship to 
Congressman Seger and his own 20 years as 
Congressman, than any other member of the 
New Jersey delegation, either House or 
Senate. 

I share with you the high regard and af- 
fection we all have for Gorpon and the 
magnificent service he rendered his State 
and his district as a Congressman. As one 
of the senior members of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House he rendered a special 
service to his State and Nation. 

We all regret to see him leave the Con- 
gress, and I join with others in extending 
to him, in which Mrs. Smith joins me, our 
affectionate best wishes for the full recovery 
of his health and the wish that he may have 
many more years of usefulness. 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Special Adviser to the Secretary of State. 





Retirement of William M. Tugman, Pub- 
lisher of the Port Umpqua Courier, 
Reedsport, Oreg. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most brilliant and outstanding 
editors in the modern chronicles of the 
State of Oregon has been Mr. William M. 
Tugman, formerly of the Eugene Reg- 
ister-Guard and more recently publisher 
of the Port Umpqua Courier, of Reeds- 
port, Oreg. 

Mr. Tugman has been an editor dedi- 
cated to the economic and social progress 
of Oregon. Particularly, he has been an 
advocate of the preservation of the 
scenic beauty and recreational opportu- 
nities in which our State abounds. Iam 
particularly grateful.that Mr. Tugman 
has been a supporter of my legislation 
proposing an Oregon Dunes National 
Seashore Park. 

In the Roseburg News-Review for Jan- 
uary 4, 1960, Mr. Charles V. Stanton, 
editor of the News-Review, paid tribute 
to the distinguished career of Mr. Wil- 
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liam M. Tugman, as he retires from 
active participation in the field of jour- 
nalism. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial, “Tugman Retires,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, _ 


as follows: 


[From the Roseburg (Oreg.) News-Review, 
Jan. 4, 1960] 


TUGMAN RETIRES 
(By Charles V. Stanton 


Retirement of W. M. “Bill” Tugman as 
publisher of the Port Umpqua Courier, 


Reedsport, is a blow to the Oregon press, ~ 


Tugman has long been one of the State’s 
outstanding editors and editorial writers. 

It is my prediction, however, that Tug- 
man’s public service, one-of his principal 
contributions as an editor and publisher, 
will not be lost. Bill can no more quit pub- 
lic and civic service than he can quit. eat- 
ing. He is too much a part of what goes 
on around him. : 

Following a number of years in various 
phases of the newspaper field, he became 
managing editor and editor of the Register- 
Guard in Eugene, serving that newspaper for 
nearly 28 years. 

He purchased the newspaper at Reedsport 
in December 1954, stating that he wanted to 
take things easy. But he found that pub- 
lishing a weekly newspaper is no easy task. 
He admits that he worked harder than ever 
before, 

But his work wasn't all connected with 
running his newspaper. He was constantly 
on demand for civic service. He was a part 
of the Reedsport Chamber of Commerce. He 
spent a great deal of time on highway mat- 
ters, particularly with regard to the 
Umpqua highway from Drain to Reedsport, 
and the route between Sutherlin and 
Elkton. 

ON STATE COMMITTEE 


He is serving on the Douglas County 
Library Board. He was chairman of the 
travel and information advisory commit- 
tee of the Oregon Highway Commission, and 
as chairman directed the committee’s study, 
at the request of then Gov. Paul Patterson, 
now deceased, into proposed separation of 


state parks from the jurisdiction of the |§ 


highway commission. 

When the recommendation was made that 
Oregon’s system of state parks as a part of 
the highway department was far better and 
more economical than found elsewhere, but 
that the highway commission should he 
aided by an advisory committee, ‘Tugman 
was the commission’s selection for the first 
committee chairman, an office he still 
holds. 

His job of chairman of the advisory com- 


mittee is almost a full-time position, yet he ~ Tt 


has carried on the work with outstanding 
success, and at much personal cost, while 
still running a newspaper. 

In late years Tugman has been subject to 
heart trouble. 
necessity that he slow down in his activities. 


Yet there has been little slowing down ex- | 1 


cept for the periods spent in the hospital. 

He says that he now proposes a slower 
pace, while continuing to make his home 
in Gardiner. 


He may be freed from the tension of meet- 


ing newspaper deadlines, from the strain a 


imposed on the nervous system by the daily 
newspaper chore, but it is my prediction 


that he will never slow down in the matter © | 


of being of service to the public. 
SERVES THE COUNTY 


Wherever he has been, an has been 


dissatisfied and impatient with the rate of — 


progress in the community he served. No 
matter how rapidly his community might be 
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His condition indicates the — 
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advancing, it was never rapid enough to 
suit Tugman. In that respect he has been 
of the greatest service to Douglas County. 
He has been most impatient, most critical, 
with the Lower Umpqua area and, as its No. 
1 booster, has pleaded, argued, and fought 
to improve the area, culturally and eco- 


> nomically. 


While he will not have a newspaper to use 
as a lever in his promotions, I predict he will 
be constantly prodding the new publisher 
of the Port Umpqua Courier in the matter 
of civic enterprise. 

The paper has been purchased by Earl 
Sykes, Jr., a newcomer to the Oregon press 
from northern California. He comes to 
Oregon with the highest recommendations 
as @ young man of enterprise and integrity 
and doubtless will be a fine addition to the 
publication field. 

Incidentaliy, the transaction is the first to 
be negotiated by Harris Elisworth of Rose- 
burg who, since retiring from service with 
the Federal Government, has established 
a@ newspaper and radio brokerage service. 


ccterianiiinalieiaih anil ie iia 
Gifts for National Debt Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, in the January 15 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star it was re- 
ported that a patriotic American, the 
late Mrs. W. L. (Will) Clayton, has be- 
queathed a sizable sum “to my beloved 
country, the United States of America, to 
be used for the retirement of the na- 
tional debt.” It does not detract from 
the splendid patriotism shown by Mrs. 
Clayton to point out that other Ameri- 
cans also feel deeply about the necessity 
of reducing our national debt and, from 
time to time, spontaneously come for- 
ward with gifts and bequests to reduce 





| the national debt. On September 3, 
1957, 


it was reported that the late 
Arthur E. Lamper bequeathed U.S. bonds 
valued at between $5,000 and $10,000 for 
this purpose. On May 8, 1957, the press 
carried the story of Miss Sheila M. 
Martin who gave $120 to Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey for national debt re- 
duction. On March 5, 1959, it was re- 
ported that an 1l-year-old Miami, Fla., 
girl, Kathy Hewitt, had offered her life 
Savings of $61 to help pay off the na- 
tional debt. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, the 


} Treasury tells me that under present law 


it cannot give absolute assurance that a 
gift or bequest for reducing the national 


4 j debt will be devoted exclusively to that 
- purpose. 
' 6292, which would make it possible to 


I have introduced a bill, H.R. 


give such assurance. Once this legisla- 
tion is enacted, it will be possible for a 
private organization to make concerted 
efforts to obtain debt reducing contribu- 


tions from American citizens who feel 


that they would like to make special con- 
tributions to show their love for their 
country. If Mrs. Clayton and the others 
mentioned above will make such con- 
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tributions spontaneously and without 
assurance that their gifts will be used to 
reduce the national debt, how many 
others will come forward with contribu- 
tions if given that assurance, 





Urgency of School Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, in an edi- 
torial entitled “Urgency of Education 
Needs,” published on January 12, ef- 
fectively summed up the problem now 
facing the educational system in the 
United States—the need not only for 
more schools, but also for a higher qual- 
ity of teaching. I believe there can be 
no argument with the Star-Bulletin’s 
statement that “education all over the 
United States will be put to its severest 
test in the sixties that are now insistently 
upon us.” 

The editorial is particularly pertinent 
in view of the fact that the Senate will 
soon be called upon to vote on Federal 
aid to education and on whether such a 
program should include Federal aid for 
teachers’ salaries. I therefore ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
Jan. 12, 1960] 
URGENCY or EDUCATION NEEDS 

Education all over the United States will 
be put to its severest test in the sixties that 
are now insistently upon us. 

At the same time that enrollment is put- 
ting heavier demands than ever on schools 
and colleges there is an insistent cry for 
better quality in teaching. Not only more 
but better education is demanded. 

The urgency is on the State of Hawaii as 
on almost every one of our sister States. 

It’s specially heavy here because of our 
rapidly increasing population of youngsters; 
and because building costs are relatively 
high. . 

Statisticians give us the formidable na- 
tional figures. Ten years ago there were 
25 million pupils in public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Now there are 36 million. 

Ten years hence there will be 4444 million. 

The growth in college enrollment will be 
even greater. 

Ten years ago there were 2 million col- 
lege students. Now there are just a little 
less than 4 million. Ten years hence the 
number will be between 64% and 10 million. 

School costs have grown at an even faster 
pace. 

Ten years ago public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools cost $5 billion. This year 
they'll cost $14 billion. 

What the cost will be 10 years from now 
depends upon too many imponderables to 
be forecast accurately. But it will be a fig- 
ure almost incredible today. 

Of one thing most educators are sure, 
More time will be spent in the classroom. 
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There will be longer school days and shorter 
vacations. 

There will be more emphasis on the gifted, 
the ambitious student, less on shaping all 
to a common mold. 

Some of the demand for better quality in 
U.S. education is stirred by Soviet Russia's 
scientific and technological growth. When 
the Russians launched Sputnik I in October 
1957, Americans began to take a more criti- 
cal look at American education—as com- 
pared with Soviet education. 


attention to quality in all aspects of educa- 
tion—the liberal arts and humanities as 
well as physical science. 

With this came the realization that more 
attention was being given to the slow learner 
and the handicapped than to the gifted stu- 
dent in whose abilities lie the best hope for 
the future. 

It was realized, also, that most pupils were 
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school seniors could easily handle work in- 
tended for college freshmen. By inference, 
pupils at all levels were being asked to pro- 
duce less than their maximum capabilities. 

At the same time, taxpayers were being 
told with increasing em: that the best 


education was & 
clamor to keep up 
Thoughtful educators do not see this as the 
mission of education for the sixties. 
Rather they are aware of an even 


in mankind’s hands... Now more than ever 
is there need to educate the entire world 
toward progressive and productive peace 
with freedom, : 

The mission of American education in the 
sixties is not to catch up with or to pass the 
Russians, but to bring our own education 
level in the humanities up to that achieved 
in the physical sciences. 

This is going to require great sums of 
money. 

Educators must educate more than the 
children and young people placed in their 
charge. 

They must educate the taxpayer—not 
only to financial needs of the schools, but 
to the urgency of the task of planning a 
world for peace as the the one sure barrier 
to calamitous nuclear war. 





Adapting to Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include the 


following excerpts from President 
Charles B. Shuman’s annual address be- 
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fore the Farm Bureau convention in 
Chicago. 


The Farm Bureau now has a total 
membership of 1,608,117. As usual, Pres- 
ident Shuman’s suggestions for a sound 
program for agriculture are progressive, 
forthright, and encouraging to anyone 
who believes in the future of American 
agriculture and the future prosperity of 
the American farmer. 

The excerpts are as follows: 

ADAPTING TO CHANGE 


As the problems and needs of farm fami- 
lies change, as they must in times like these 
when the business of farming is experiencing 
such dynamic change, the nature of the 
Parm Bureau organization must also change. 

The continued growth in Farm Bureau 
membership during a time when the number 
of farmers is steadily declining is an indica- 
tion that the organization is successfully 
adapting to the changing needs of farm 
families 


The financial future for farmers would be 

much brighter if we could be sure that agri- 
cultural prosperity would be more closely 
related to our national economic health. 
This conclusion is based on the assumption 
that our national economy will continue to 
be strong. 
Government programs which delay or dis- 
courage adjustment to change invariably 
hurt the very ones whom these programs are 
intended to help. 

The Government price-fixing program 
which generated a $9 billion crop surplus 
has caused farmers to delay needed adjust- 
ments—it has slowed or prevented important 
changes in agriculture. 

The postwar price-fixing and control pro- 
grams must bear the principal responsibility 
for the decline in farm income during a 
period of national prosperity. 

There is little point in trying to eliminate 
surpluses or speed up their disposal until 
action has been taken to stop the input into 
the surplus stockpile. The Agricultural Act 
of 1958 moved in the direction of eliminat- 
ing Government price fixing for corn, cot- 
ton, and rice. The greatest unsolved prob- 
lem is wheat. The next session of Congress 
should act to eliminate the price-fixing fea- 
tures of the wheat price support program. 

The greatest single threat to a sound na- 
tional economy is inflation. The principal 
cause of current inflation is Federal Gov- 
ernment spending in excess of receipts. 

We are to win the fight against 
inflation; however, we cannot afford to relax 
our vigilance. 

The economic strength and success of the 
United States is largely due to our free com- 
petitive capitalistic system. If we wish to 
continue to grow in strength, we must be 
certain that we do not unduly restrict or 
discourage new capital accumulation. 

If farmers are interested in a continuing 
opportunity to earn a good income in a 
healthy industry, they will not seek subsi- 
dies or monopoly powers from the Govern- 
ment. Rather, they will work for elimina- 
tion of existing subsidies and special legis- 
lative privileges to all groups. 

Government regulation of subsidized bus- 
iness farm or nonfarm reduces income op- 
portunities. 

If we wish to have a healthy, competitive 
economy, we must resist the temptation of 
Government granted powers for ourselves 
and attack with every resource at our com- 
mand the subsidies and monopoly powers 
of others. The response of Congress to the 
public demand for labor legislation should 
be encouraging to farmers and all others 
who are interested in the future well-being 
of this Nation. . 

A healthy two-way foreign trade is another 
important bulwark for a dynamic and ex- 

domestic economy. 

We should immediately review and drasti- 
cally reduce our entire foreign assistance 
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program. In doing so, we will gain respect 
throughout the world. We have a challeng- 
ing opportunity to take advantage of the 
growing prosperity in Western Europe and 
develop markets for an expanded volume of 
U.S. farm products. 

There are five major planks in a platform 
for a prosperous agriculture geared into a 
sound national economy: 

1. Discontinue Government price fixing 
and control programs in agriculture so that 
farmers can intelligently adjust their opera- 
tions to changing conditions. Cushion the 
shock of these adjustments by restricting 
CCC disposal operations, and by temporarily 
expanding the soil bank in certain areas. 

2. Encourage increased capital accumula- 
tion as necessary for an expanding economy 
and a high level of employment by checking 
inflation and reducing Federal taxes. De- 
creased Federal Government expenditures is 
the key to controlling inflation and reducing 
taxes. 

3. Vigorously attack and eliminate Gov- 
ernment subsidies to business, labor and ag- 
riculture and destroy, or effectively regulate, 
monopoly powers which have been developed 
or granted to various groups. 

4. Expand two-way foreign trade on a non- 
subsidized basis. Reduce foreign aid ex- 
penditures which tend to perpetuate Social- 
ist economies and drain our financial re- 
sources. 

5. Improve the bargaining ability of farm- 
ers in ways that are consistent with a free 
society and a competitive, capitalistic form 
of government. 
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or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it is 
our responsibility as Members of the 
Congress to do everything within our 
power to combat juvenile delinquency. 
I was particularly impressed by recent 
hearings conducted by my distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Henntncs], chairman of the 
Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcom- 
mittee, in connection with the need for 
additional juvenile judges in the District 
of Columbia. 

These hearings got down to the root of 
the matter. Recognized authorities in 
the field were given ample time to ex- 
press their opinions and to make recom- 
mendations. The hearings were con- 
ducted with dignity and with a forth- 
right desire to correct an intolerable 
situation. 

The Washington Evening Star, in an 
editorial which appeared on January 7, 
1960, made certain observations which 
should be of interest to everyone. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Record Is CLEAR 

We hope that the congressional leaders 
will, as Gov. Al Smith used tovurge, take 
a look at the record. And by this we mean 
the record on Washington’s juvenile court 
problem which has been made before Sen- 
ator HENNINGS’ subcommittee—not the in- 
adequate and misleading record compiled 
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in the the truncated hearings conducted — 
recently by Representative Davis of Georgia, — 

In a 2-day hearing, Mr. Davis took testi- 
mony from.only 3 of 15 witnesses who 
had expected to testify. Senator HENNINGS, 
on the other hand, heard many witnesses, 
including those especially well equipped to 
discuss the problem. And of these, it seems 
to us that Chief Judge Prettyman of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals summed up the case 
for more juvenile judges in clear and forth- 
right terms. 

Judge Prettyman pointed out that our 
juvenile court was set up with one judge in | 
1906 when the population of Washington ia 
was 300,000. There is still only one judge, fF © 
although the population has risen to 870,000 fF 
and although the juvenile problem has as- fF 
sumed very disturbing proportions. How ei 
does this compare, in the same time period, 
with our other courts? The bench of the 
municipal court has been increased from 
7 to 16, and a 3-judge municipal court of 
appeals has been created. In district court 
there are now 15 instead of 5 judges And 
in the U.S. Court of Appeals there are nine 
judges where there used to be three. If an | 
expanding population required this increase A 
in Judge power in the other courts, how can 
a lone judge in juvenile court cope with the 
vastly increased workload in that tribunal? 

The answer is that he can’t. Last year @ 
there were 3,003 hearings in juvenile cases | 
and 2,194 hearings in juvenile court cases E 
involving adults—nonsupport, paternity, and 
the like. This is an average of 20 hearings 9 
each working day, and hearings are but a @ : 
part of the juvenile judge’s work. Obviously, 
under these conditions, the court will never ~@ 
be able to do a decent job of handling the ~ | 
children, both the dependents and the delin-e 9 
quents, who have been assigned by law to | 
its care. 

The “crying need,” as Judge Prettyman has 
put it, is for more juvenile judges. And this ; 
crying need cannot be met by such devices © 
as lowering the court’s jurisdictional age ~ 
limit or by reassigning nonsupport and pa= ~~ 
ternity cases to other courts. All of this is — 
part of one package, and it belongs, with 
one exception, in the juvenile court. The @ 
exception has to do with juvenile hoodlums ~—@ 
who commit serious crimes. The juvenile ~ 
judge, however, already has and is exercis- ~ 
ing the authority to send cases of this type 9 
to the district court for criminal trial, As @ 
to the other types of cases, nothing would be 9% 
gained by reassigning them, for this would 
merely require more judges in the courts to ~ 
which they might be sent. The end result 9 
of such a misguided step would be, we think, ~@ 
to seriously impair the usefulness of the # 
juvenile court. 

The Senate last April, without a dissenting r 
vote, passed a bill to add two judges to the @ 
juvenile court. It has been buried since then b 
in a House subcommittee headed by Mr. Ff 
Davis. Meanwhile, the juvenile problem in § 
the Nation’s Capital goes from bad to worse, | 
and we see no hope of improvement unless — 
the responsible leaders will do two things: 
First, take a look at the record which Senator 
HENNINGS has compiled. Second, find some 
way to go through or around the one-man 
roadblock which has been raised by Repre- 
sentative Davis. 
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HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr.McCARTHY. My distinguished 7 
colleague from Minnesota (Mr. HuM= — 
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PHREY] is an announced candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States. In 
his campaign for the Presidency, he is 
demonstrating his willingness and abil- 
ity to discuss the real and serious issues 
that face this country and the world 


today. I am pleased that the Berkshire - 


Eagle, of Pittsfield, Mass., has noted this 
important aspect of Senator Hum- 
PHREY’S campaign. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial from this pa- 
per on December 31, 1959, be inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Honest Hat oF HUBERT HUMPHREY 


When Senator Huserr H. HuMPHREY 
launched his formal campaign for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination yesterday, he 
was frank to say that it will be an uphill 
fight all the way. This was about the only 
noncontroversial statement in the course of a 
long and interesting press conference. 

Indeed the reaction to his announcement 
has been almost annoyingly patronizing. 
Most commentators—even conservatives— 
concede his very considerable talents. But 
virtually none takes his candidacy at all 
seriously, because it is taken for granted 
that he hasn’t a Chinaman’s chance of pre- 
vailing at the convention. 

This in a sense is a sad commentary on 
presidential politics. Humpmrey’s biggest 
liability as a White House prospect is the 
fact that he has strong opinions on most 
subjects and is not in the least hesitant about 
expressing them. This is regarded as a seri- 
ous debit in an era when the smart opera- 
tors rarely make a move without consulting 
the opinion polls and when the top prizes 
generally go to politicians who (as HUMPHREY 
said of Nrxon yesterday) have “several points 
,of view on each issue.” 

This quality of candor is not, of course, 
HUMPHREY’s only presidential disqualifica- 
tion. As an inheritor of the New Deal tradi- 
tion (and, as James Reston notes, a “son 
of the old agrarian reformers”) he is deeply 
concerned with the need for economic re- 
form and the plight of the minority of Amer- 
icans who have not shared in the booming 
prosperity of the past decade. At a time 
when the majority is well-fed and com- 
placent, this is not a popular theme. 

But however much HUMPHREY may seem 
to be out of step with the prevailing mood 
of complacency, there can be no doubt that 
his forthrightness and his remarkable famil- 
larity with the issues would make him sin- 
gularly well equipped for a rough-and-tum- 
ble campaign of the sort that the Nixon 
candidacy will probably impose on the Dem- 

-ocrats. As “T.R.B.” put it in a recent issue 
of The New Republic: “He would not ap- 
proach such a fracas reluctantly nor as a 
martyr. His eyes glitter at the possibility: 
frankly he would love it. It would be the 
bare knuckle battle of the century.” 

And it is not at all impossible that in the 
course of such a battle the voters might be 
jolted out of their complacency, might be 
made to see the size of the public needs con- 
fronting us, might indeed be persuaded that 
a thaw is not permanent peace and that 
chromium prosperity can look pretty shabby 
in a world where hunger and grinding pov- 
erty are still the lot of most. It may be only 
a dim possibility, but ft is not one that the 
Democratic politicians should dismiss out of 
hand. 


\ 
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The Polaad I Saw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 





Recorp, I include an article which ap-: 


peared in the November 14, 1959, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. “The Poland 
I Saw” is a revealing, inside story of the 
tragic plight of the Polish people and 
bears out the harsh truth that, even 
though this country has achieved more 
freedom and independence than any of 
the other Iron Curtain countries, she is 
still very much under the yoke of Com- 
munist oppression. 
The article follows: 
THe Potanp I Saw 
(By Greta Van Dyke Turska) 


When I ended my last visit to Poland I 
was in tears and could not stop crying—but 
I clutched in my pocket a few Polish beans. 
Those beans grew strong and all in the small 
garden behind my house this last summer 
as a talisman for the family I had left be- 
hind—and especially for my brother-in-law, 
Stefan, who sent the beans to free soil be- 
cause he never expected to reach it himself. 
He thought that if the beans could get to the 
free soil of America—and if the outside world 
even knew anything about how ordinary 
people exist in a Communist country—some- 
how there still might be some chance for 
those people, in spite of all the indications. 

The later visit of Vice President RicuHarp 
Nrxon to Warsaw obviously aroused some 
similar belief in the shouting thousands who 
greeted him and reaffirmed the affection of 
Polish people for America. Stefan wrote to 
me shortly afterward. Most of his letter con- 
cerned family affairs: the drafting of his son 
into the Polish Army despite poor health; the 
failure of my letters and packages to get 
through, although I send mail and small 
amounts of money weekly. 

But he also wrote: “About the politics, we 
are so happy that yesterday your Vice Presi- 
dent arrived in Warsaw. Now I have hope 
that a change will come. He visited the 
places of murder and said we never again 
should permit conflict of that nature. * * * 
How wonderfully he talked about our uni- 
versities. * * * NowlIclose. Iam very tired 
and cannot goon.” | 

I know Mr. Nixon did not see Stefan, who 
was working in Gdynia and was much too 
sick and too poor to have gone to Warsaw; 
but I can hope that he had a chance to look 
beyond the expectant faces of the crowds 
to the thousands of people like Stefan, to 
see a little of the hopelessness which is worse 
than their broken shoes; their-constant fear; 
the galling bitterness they express in two 
words—“our friends”—while never mention- 
ing the Russians by name. I hope he saw 
& little of it and remembered it as I do. 

I have been to Poland twice. The first 
trip was in 1932, with my Polish-born hus- 
band, John, a veteran of the U.S. Army in 
World War I, and our small daughter. I 
myself was born in Stettin (then in Ger- 
many), but came to the United States in 
1920. 
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T shall not forget that first trip. Poland 
was like a little fairy country, John’s home 
village so beautiful that I wanted to paint 
the old church on a hill, the houses scattered 
below it. The church organ still was played 
by a man who had been John’s teacher. 
The village had only a single water well, but 
people sang as they carried big wooden bucks 
ets to it. In the evenings folk singers sere- 
naded us because we were visitors; and now 
and again the church bells pealed in the 
cold air. 

John had eight brothers and sisters still 
in Poland, five in America. His old father, 
Joseph, greeted me as a daughter. Because 
one relative was a navy officer, we were in- 
and 








form, strong and confident. 
Only once was there a jarring note; the 


i 


Germany, I found two of John's 
Both families had come to Germany after 
Poland's defeat in 1939, and the husbands 
had spent the rest of 
coal mines. But each sister had 
story, “We never hear Po 
don’t know whether any of the family is 
still alive.” 


I was out of money and had failed com-- 
pletely. So I returned to the United States 
and my job. Two weeks later the first letter 





years arrived from Po- 
it Stefan wrote: “Those of us still 
see you. We hear 
that you still are 
again come to Europe? 


again began saving 
my money, earning a little extra by doing 
housework for other people during my spare 
time. In three years I had enough—just 
barely. By 1958 restrictions On travel di- 
rectly to Poland had been eased. I obtained 
a 16-day visa by sending the Polish con- 
sulate $120—$7.50 for each day I would be 
in the country. In return they sent_me the 
necessary state-travel-agency coupons to be 
exchanged for zlotys in Poland or used for 
hotel bills. I -took cheap tranportation to 
Europe. From Amsterdam I wrote Stefan 
that I would be in Poland in 2 weeks. 
There was no answer, but I boarded a Dutch 
airliner anyhow. This landed me on the cold 
Warsaw airport on November 4. ; 

I expected another disrobing demand, as 
in East Berlin, but there was none. After 
45 minutes I was called into the cus- 
toms office, where all my possessions were 
listed, to be checked against what I might 
take out later. Then I was directed to an- 
other room to have my Orbis coupons ex- 
changed. Here hollow-eyed people in shabby 
dress were all around; but it was minutes 
before I recognized one sick-looking, old- 
looking man, hardly more than a skeleton, 
as Stefan, who had been so strong and so gay. 
When at last I was free of the officials, 
Steffan fell on his knees and kissed my 
hands, weeping. He had stood in the aisles 
of a train for 8 hours in order to meet me. 
Slowly we walked out, trying in a few min- 
utes to wipe out the strangeness of 25 years. 

In a 1930-model taxi with flapping side 
curtains, we bumped over rutted streets to 
@ building where an American serviceman 
stood on guard, barring the way to Stefan, 
although he admitted me. When I came 
out, after completing papers in the U.S. Em- 
bassy, Stefan still was staring at the Ameri- 
can flag above the door. He whispered, “I 
have never been so close to American free- 
dom. before.” 

In the same weary taxi we rode to a rail- 
road station. New recruits were being sent 
to army training camps—thin, underfed boys. 
Waiting, some sang sad, chanting folk tunes; 
and all around were the bitter faces of their 
families, ragged, hungry, and dirty. I sat 
en my luggage while Stefan went to buy 
tickets for the Gdynia train, and the people 
stared at my clothes, my shoes, everything. 
The cold was intense, but the air was foul. 
I was sure I was having a nightmare. 

Finally, a train-arrived. We pushed 

the crowd to a first-class compart- 
ment; but 16 people already were in it, with 
bundles and rotting suitcases filling the lug- 
gage racks. There were.no seats for us until 
one young man gave me his place. I piled 
all the luggage I could hold on my lap, while 
Stefan continued to stand, holding other 
bags. Outside ‘i the train corridor, the 
army recruits stood or sat on the floor. No 
one talked. There was no dining car, but 
I had a sack filled with white bread, butter, 
meat, cake, fruits, and chocolate I had 
bought in Holland. After a long time, I 
offered some of this food to Stefan. 

In German he asked, “What about the 
others?” 

I'd bought this food for the family, so I 
hesitated; but a murmur rose all around 
me: Food, food, food. Where did it come 
from? How much does it cost? Does every- 
one in America have this sort of food? Quite 
suddenly faces which had been wooden were 
animated and curious. I could not resist. 
As I passed bits of food to one after another, 
the compartment buzzed with more in- 
quiries: What was happening in the West? 
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How was the. United States? The train 
swayed through flat country, stopping at 
windy stations, while I was battered with 
questions. 

I tried to tell them how an American family 
lives—the food, the medicines, the freedom. 
Some things they had not heard about; some 
they did not believe. They changed places 
so that each could sit next to me briefly and 
ask questions. My food bag presently was 
empty, but I did not care. The train stopped 
again to disgorge the recruits, and some peo- 
ple left the compartment—but kissed my 
hand. One old man—he looked 80, but I 
could not judge these people with their 
pinched faces and rotted teeth—whis- 
pered a parting question, “Does anyone 
care about us?” 

For this I had no answer. 

Only three of us now remained. Stefan 
collapsed beside me. Across the aisle, the 
one other man watched us thoughtfully. 
Middle-aged and Russian, he was better off 
than most Poles in that he did have an over- 
coat, although his clothing and his briefcase 
were shabby. He said he was from Moscow, 
going to a conference in Poznan. “All those 
things you told the Poles about life in Amer- 
ica,” he asked suddenly. “Were they really 
true? Ican hardly believe——” 

I said I was a working woman and that 
I had no reason to lie. Oddly, he appeared 
convinced by these simple statements. He 
noticed that I was shivering with cold and 
fatigue and he said, “Come over to this bench 
and lie down. I will sit with the man.” I 
did so, and he spread his heavy overcoat 
over me. After 8 hours we struggled off the 
train at Gdynia. I shook hands with the 
Russian, but neither of us said anything. He 
was a gentleman, and he believed me. , 

My nephew, Boleslaw, was waiting. A tall 
very thin boy of 20, he had dark circles under 
his shy eyes, and horrible boils on his face 
and hands. My surprise must have showed, 
because he spoke immediately in English, 
“Yes, Auntie, Boleslaw hungry, sick, tired, 
not want to live. Mother and father give me 
their piece of bread and extra potato, but 
Boleslaw always hungry.” 

Stefan’s apartment was one of four—with 
a single set of plumbing—on the third ficor 
of a walk-up apartment house. Janina, my 
sister-in-law, stood on the landing, shouting, 
“You made it! You made it! God be praised 
that he let you come so far. Come in, please, 
and let us realize that it is not a dream.” 

I climbed to a dark hallway. On one side 
was a kitchen, on the other a room where the 
three slept—and beside this, another very 
small room where one more man stayed, 
keeping a violoncello beside him. In ‘time 
I learned that he was a Hungarian refugee, 
once well-to-do, now destitute, with nothing 
but the clothes on his back and the cello 
which he had dragged, somehow, when he 
fied Hungary. What this man ate I never 
learned. He must have represented great 
danger to Stefan; but they did not ask him 
to leave nor ever explain, entirely, why he 
was there. To me he said one thing of im- 
portance. “Go back to America and tell 
someone. Tell them how we live; tell them 
about these Russians, They are glad if we 
just die.” 

Stefan suggested that the three members 
of his family could sleep in one bed and I 
could have the other in their bedroom. But 
I chose chairs and a bench drawn together 
in the kitchen, with a feather bed to serve 
both as mattress and cover, 

Quickly the family story was told. By 1939 
Stefan was only a reserve Officer and he never 
had reached his air-force unit during the 
brief and confused Polish resistance to Ger- 
many. When the Germans came to Gdynia, 
he had refused to swear allegiance and had 
been sent to a concentration camp in Pomer- 
ania, along with a younger relative. Miracu- 
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lously both had survived, but Stefan never 
would discuss the terrible scars on_his legs. 
World War II had been even worse for 
others. The naval officer in the family had 
been killed. The admiral with whom I 
danced had gone down in a submarine. One 
sister-in-law, seeking to save her children 
by sending them away, had watched while 
their ship pulled out of the harbor, only to 
strike a mine and go down with all hands. 
John’s mother had died early in the war; 
but Joseph, the old father, had survived, only 
to die of food poisoning in the early peace, 
when no one could afford to worry about 
whether food was entirely fresh. The two 
sisters; for whom we had sent *medicines, 
nevertheless had succumbed to tuberculosis. 
While Stefan told me these things, Boleslaw 
stood by the door, watching down the hall. 
Stefan explained, “You never know who may 
be coming.” He said the city had been full 
of Russians immediately after the war, and 
Janina had worn a pillow inside her dress 
to feign pregnancy and avoid rape. Gradu- 
ally the Russians had restored discipline; and 
many had departed. But since protest dem- 
onstrations in Poznan and the Hungarian 
revolution, Gdynia again was filled with 
Russian soldiers—big, well-fed men, their 
fine boots and uniforms contrasting sharply 


“with the shoddy equipment of the Polish 


soldiers, who looked only like sick men ex- 
pecting to be slaughtered. 

A woman member of the people’s police 
had been quartered on the ground floor 
of the apartment house, beginning just be- 
fore my arrival—for what reason, no one ap- 
peared to know. When I presented my pass- 
port to her, as required, she spoke perfect 
English, but did not bother to ask me any 


questions—only kept the passport overnight. . 


Possibly she knew the answers in advance. 
Before each apartment door was a small 
pile of bricks and mortar. Janina explained, 














“It is an order. We are to put the bricks ~ 


into each firebox of our stoves, to make it 


smaller by half. But Stefan managed to have’ 


the installing delayed until after you leave.” 
The family had a cooking range in the 
kitchen and a ceiling-high tile heating stove 
in the bedroom; but they were allowed to buy 
only one small bucket of coal daily and had 
to haul that up the stairs. This barely heat- 
ed the food, and tiles of the bedroom stove 
seldom were even warm in near-zero weather. 
Sadly used to this, the Poles wore most of 
the clothes they owned—ragged sweaters over 
ragged shirts, two pairs of trousers, the lucky 
few with overcoats on top of everything. 

Gdynia, incidentally, is a coal-shipping 
port; and many of the 90 cranes on the 
waterfront are used to load it. Stefan was 
assigned to dock work, although by civilian 
trade he had been a cabinetmaker. He told 
me that while the city shivered, Russians 
were storing tons and tons of coal under- 
water in artificial lakes; and that Russian 
ships had made off with American wheat 
sent to Gdynia for the relief of Poland. 
Russians, he said, substituted weevily wheat 
of their own in the relief supplies, then told 
the Poles it was the best America could 
produce. 

Both Boleslaw and Stefan worked, but 
brought home only about 2,400 zlotys a 
month—the equivalent of about $24 at the 
black market rate of exchange. This had to 
cover rent, coal, transportation, and meals, 
which ordinarily consisted of bread, potatoes, 
and tea or coffee substitute, with fish per- 
haps once a week. Real coffee was $16 a 
pound, and the famous open markets offered 
nothing appetizing. One which I visited con- 
tained only a handful’ of peddlers offering 
live fish, chunks of pork meat set out in the 
open, soggy bread, undersized potatoes and @ 
few onions. Butter was absent, milk un- 
pasteurized, and soap missing. At 20, Bole- 


slaw could not remember tasting an orange: | : 
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or a banana. Stubborniy I hunted a lemon 
for days but never found one. 

After one frustrating visit to a market 
Stefan said, “Why bother? Let’s just buy a 
herring and eat it raw.” 

Butter, some meat and Polish money, how- 
ever, could be obtained on the black market. 
Although 24 to 1 was the legal monetary ex- 
change rate, 100 or even 120 zlotys could be 
obtained for American dollars in large de- 
nominations. Traders sometimes were shoe- 
makers, sometimes tailors or seamen, operat- 
ing on the street or on the waterfront. The 
same man never appeared twice, and the 
rendezvous always was changed—but always 
there was Someone ready to sell Polish money. 

Vodka and beer, however, were cheaper 
than bread and were sold from stands on the 
street, where unwashed salespeople poured 
‘ out purchases, then recapped the bottles. I 
saw 12-year-old children buy vodka, then,sit 
beside a wall sipping it. But Stefan was not 
disturbed. “What difference does it make?” 
he demanded. “For a little while they're 
warm and don’t think about food. Let them 
enjoy it if they can.” 

I was required to report to the town police 
as well as to the woman in the apartment 
building, and this rapidly turned into an- 
other nightmare. Dark halls of the police 
station were lined with benches, the benches 
filled with silent people. When I knocked on 
the door of the proper office, a woman’s harsh 
voice told me to come in—alone. She looked 
as rough as her voice; and when I started to 
sit down, she barked, “I'll teil you when to 
sit down.” 

My papers appeared to enrage her. “Why 
do you come here and to whom?” she de- 
manded—and then insisted on my entire 
family history. She told me to wait, but 
after a full hour admitted that someone else 
would have to check my papers. I spent an- 
other 2 hours in the corridor with my fright- 
ened relatives before she called me into the 
room again and threw the passport at me. 

A few minutes later four of us were stand- 
ing on a downtown sidewalk when two Rus- 
sian soldiers suddenly pushed between us 
and ordered, “Move on.” Quickly my family 
pulled me away as the Russians looked back 
at us suspiciously. I noticed afterward that 
no sidewalk group ever contained four Poles: 
it was too conspicuous. The only large 
groups were Russian soldiers, moving as if on 
patrol with pistols slapping their legs. 

There were, however, many people on the 
streets. Dozens merely sat on the sidewalks 
with their backs against buildings or stone 
walls, not moving and not talking. Many 
had small bundles beside them. Stefan ex- 
plained, “They're people from other towns. 
They have come here looking for something 
or someone, but they have no place to go.” 

Once while I was watching, a police patrol 
passed, followed by a horse drawing a high- 
sided cart. A patrolman looked hard at each 
of the sitting people and now and then 
touched one with his foot. If the sitter 
moved, the patrol passed on. But one police- 
man touched an outstretched foot and re- 
ceived no answering movement. The men 
muttered to one another and two-of them 
picked up a small body—a young girl or a 
child—still stiff in the sitting position. 
Without ceremony they heaved her into the 
cart. 

Stefan said, “The girl is dead. Just.come 
along.” 

I was shaken and weary. We waited for 
@ bus, but when the ancient vehicle arrived, 
it was jammed with people. A young woman 
with a face like a ghost’s collected fares and 
called stops to the driver, who sometimes 
heard her. Once as we started up again a 
child tried to hang on in the doorway, but 
fell off. People screemed, but the driver kept 
going. I could not tell whether the child 
had been struck; but as the noise lessened, a 
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woman said softly, “One less mouth to feed.” 
That was all. 

I wanted something to take home to my 
grandchildren and for days tried to find a 
record of the Polish national hymn or a small 
statue of the Madonna. But all I found 
were a few pieces of jewelry set with amber 
and a small girl’s costume vest in velvet. As 
we came into the street from’ one shopping 
foray, however, half a dozen young Russians 
soldiers strolled ahead of us, and ahead of 
them an old Polish man propelled himself in 
a wheel chair. The Russians—I can’t say 
whether they were drunk—chattered to one 
another, then ran up and dumped the old 
man into the street. While he cried pite- 
ously, they played a game with the chair— 
two sitting in it and making honking sounds, 
two others pushing and yelling, “Aftomo- 
bilo! Aftomobil!” At high speed they dis- 
appeared around a corner. 

Dozens of Poles were nearby, but nobody 
said anything. I turned on Stefan. “Aren't 
you going to do anything? Stop them! That 
man could be your father.” But Stefan 
walked away. 

I hurried after him, finding him on an- 
other corner, his hands in his pockets. He 
said, “Do you think I want a bullet in the 
back? Nothing can be done, It is better to 
leave when ‘our friends’ are involved. You 
must do nothing to ‘our friends’.” I wish I 
could convey the bitterness of those two 
words. 

The days passed slowly. Boleslaw won- 
dered aloud whether I told the truth about 
the outside world—perhaps the whole world 
lived as they did. In evidence, he showed 
me a newspaper clipping declaring that 
Americans ate grass and tree bark to keep 
from starving. I told him the clipping erred 
only slightly—-we used. the grass for chloro- 
phyll, the bark for medicines. I had told 
Stefan I’d like to go to church, and he ad- 
mitted one evening that we could. But 
Boleslaw would not go. 

Certainly it was like nothing I had ex- 
perienced before. In secrecy and in the dark 
we crossed a rough field. Stefan warned, 
“If anything happens, you both go back. 
Don’t wait for me or try to find out any- 
thing.” At last we came to a building, but 
I could see only dark walls, no lights. 
Stefan stooped, and we followed him 
through what must have been a window 
and into a semicellar, All was dark except 
for a tiny light on an altar. We fumbled 
for room, with people kneeling all around, 
Next to me I could see a young woman with 
a baby nursing. Tears rag down her face as 
she fingered a rosary and muttered without 
clear words. Only such murmurs could be 
heard. If there was a real service, I could 
not see it. So we only knelt until Stefan 
touched my arm, then went back the way we 
had come, alone and in the dark. 

Thus one church operated. In John’s 
home village, however, both the Catholic 
and Lutheran churches were deserted—the 
Lutheran boarded up. 


These people no longer worried about 
cleanliness. When I tried to show Boleslaw 
how young Americans wash, he only 
ldughed—and Stefan shrugged. “What’s 
the use?” he said. “I don’t care any more. 
There is no soap, there is nothing.” But 
both men were interested in a small razor 
I carried to shave my legs. I gave it to 


shears they used to cut each other’s hair. 
In the bedroom they had a small, weak 

radio which somehow had survived the 

looters; but the Polish programs were hours 

apart, many of them political talks. 

all knew when the Voice of Free 

broadcasts were scheduled; but each 
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said, “It will be all right, if only he 
free.” 

Perhaps 250 persons jammed the cl 
cluding 75 Russian men. Their 
great platters of food, but the Poles 
order only vodka or thick Tiirkish 
from a lone, madly running waiter. 
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no makeup or jewelry; 
“Wear your American 
them how Americans look.” T sat in 
somber throng in a new black suit, 
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But a Russian officer, perhaps 20 
years younger than I, pushed into the middle 
of our Polish group. In perfect 

he asked me to dance. [I hesi- 


which my family does not understand—de- 
manded, “Do you have to ask these Polish 
swine for permission?” 

I said, “Perhaps I am Polish swine too.” 

But he would not go away. To avoid a 
scene I arose and talked to him at a little 
distance from my family, while they sat 
as if frozen. The Russian kept asking 
sonal questions, so I finally told him I 
married and had 10 children—and that 
husband had stayed home to care for 

“Don’t lie,” he said. “I don’t believe you 
even have a husband. From now on, I com- 
mand you to dance with me.” " 

I told him I was a citizen of a free country, 
and his command meant nothing to me, 
But he then insisted that I come to his table 
and eat some of the heaped-up food. In-~- 
stead I complimented him on his American- 
accented English. Immediately he swelled 
with pride and said he was glad about the 
accent because he could use it when he came 
to America. But, he added, “7 years is too 
long to wait.” ; : 


bad 


America in 7 years—but I said, “Well, that’s 
all right We expect you. You just come 
on. We're always ready for guests, invited or 
not.” 

“I don’t understand why you're talking to 
me at all,” he said. “Don’t the Americans 
hate us?” 

“I do not see your uniform,” I told him, 
“only another human being.” 

This could have gone on and on, but I. 
felt like a traitor to my family. I returned 
to our table, but now we were a center of 
attention. Stefan wished to leave, although 
the dance was to continue for hours. 
at least 50 Russians followed us to the c 
lobby, demanding that we stay. I told the 
young officer that we would come back the 
next night, but that did-not satisfy them. 
Finally they stopped the music and 
everybody else to go home, just because we 
Were going. 

Quickly and close 


fall and break. But nothing happened. 
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The only people who did visit us at night 
were two strange men and a woman who ar- 
rived several nights later. One man handed 
me two pictures of the Madonna and Child, 
asking me to give them to some Polish peo- 
ple in the United States. The second had a 
very large, handmade book filled mostly with 
snapshots about the life of Polish people 
since World War Il—scenes of misery and 
poverty. He insisted that I take this with 
me, so people in the West could know what 
life was in Poland. He was sure I could get 
it through customs, perhaps under my cloth- 
ing; but when I repeatedly refused, he said 
he would get, it to me somehow, perhaps via 
Sweden; and I agreed to show it to as many 
people as possible. But in the months since 
my return, the book has not arrived. 

The woman had a different plea: Would 
I buy the heavy and expensive Persian lamb 
coat she had wrapped in a bundle? It had 
survived burial, like most things the Poles 
still had. Now she did not dare to wear it, 
but needed food and medicines for her fam- 
ily. I paid her $20 in U.S. currency—all I 
possibly could afford. The three angers 
blessed me as they went out into the dark. 
Janina and I took a label out of a coat I 
had brought with me and sewed it into the 
lamb, and I gave the second coat to her. 

After 12 days I became ill, suffering chills 
and fever. The apartment building had no 
telephone, and no civilian doctor was avail- 
able—these people had not even been able to 
see a dentist in a decade—but Stefan ran in 
the night to another relative, who induced 
@ navy doctor to walk to see me. But he 
said, “I know what you need, but I do not 
have such medicines. Just brew strong tea 
and drink that.” This was the extent of 
my medication, except for a few sulfa tab- 
lets. I lost pounds daily, and my visa was 
running out. So I-gave many of my belong- 
ings to the family and packed the rest. On 
a frigid morning Janina held me close. “You 
pray for us,” she said, “and I will pray for 
you. Thanks so much for rekindling our 
hopes.” 

Stefan and Boleslaw went with me to the 
airport, where a single-engined airplane 
waited on an unpaved runway. There was 
delay after delay, and the tension finally was 
too much for Boleslaw, who turned’ away in 
tears and left. I could say only, “God give 
him strength.” 

Stefan stayed, however, and when I finally 
was told to board the plane, he reached into 
his pocket. Carefully he dropped a handful 
of beans into my palm. “Take these,” he 
said, “I will never leave here, but perhaps 
these Polish beans may grow in free soil.” 

I knew of nothing to say to him. 

On the airplane five men and I sat on 
wooden benches in the unheated cabin, 
without safety belts—and the plane took off 
after another hour’s delay. This was the 
last day in Poland allowed by my visa. At 
customs in Warsaw, officers confiscated my 
last 150 zlotys—then took from my baggage 
all my nylon clothing, a small camera, fam- 
ily pictures, soap and toilet articles. If I 
could pay 2 luxury~tax, they blandly in- 
formed me, I could have them back, al- 
though they were things I had brought to 
Poland, Finally an exit seal was entered 
on my passport, and I was sent to another 
building to await a Dutch international air- 
liner. But no plane appeared. Finally I 
found an official who said the plane to Am- 
sterdam would not stop at Warsaw that day. 

I was in despair, alone, sick, cold, my 
Polish money gone. I begged a Polish police- 
man.to telephone the American embassy; 
but he said, “Come with me quickly, before 
the Russian police wonder what all the 
trouble is.” I thought, is there no one in 
this — country not living under a shadow 
of fear 


- 
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An embassy chauffeur took me to a hotel, 
although I had only my handbag. My tiny 
third-fioor room was equipped with a chair 
and a bed—the blankets dirty, the sheets 
indescribable. There was no water for wash< 
ing nor any warmth in the radiator—but 
there was a chamber pot. Hours later a 
young man from the embassy brought me 
100 zlotys for food, but warned me not even 
to leave the room. In the hallway, a sleepy 
maid shook her head at the Polish money, 
but produced tea and bread when I showed 
her an American dollar. 

I could not stomach the bed, so spent the 
night in the chair—the longest, coldest 
night I remember. In the morning another 
dollar produced more bread and tea, and at 
11 a.m, the embassy man came back to take 
me to the airport. He could not locate my 
confiscated possessions, but did get me onto 
a plane for Amsterdam, The last thing I 
saw in Poland was a Polish officer handing 
up my passport; and I thought I read in his 
eyes a wish that he, too, could be going 
away. . 

Four men on the plane must have thought 
I looked like a refugee, because one gave me 
an orange and another handed me a cooky 
in a cellophane bag. The stewardess offered 
the first real coffee I’d tasted in 2 weeks. 

I began to cry and could not stop. I still 
was crying as the plane lifted off the soil of 
Poland, 





Misconceptions in Public Understanding 
of Monetary Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the November 1959 issue of the Monthly 
Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis contains an article, entitled 
“Some Misconceptions in Public Under- 
standing of Monetary Policy.” The ar- 
ticle, which was written by Dr. Carl T. 
Arlt, director of research of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis and a former 
member of the staff of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, is an excellent 
explanation of Federal Reserve objec- 





tives and controls, and also includes a 


clear examination of current criticisms 
of monetary policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Some MISCONCEPTIONS IN PuBLIC UNDER- 
STANDING AND MONETARY PoLicy 


The rise in the level of interest rates in’ 


recent years, and more particularly the sharp 
rise since mid-1958, has created considerable 
public interest in monetary policy. 

Public reactions to Federal Reserve policies 
refiect sharp differences of opinion with re- 
spect to the forces raising interest rates and 
the principles guiding Pederal Reserve 
authorities in this connection. Many peo- 
ple are generally aware of the reasons for 
current monetary policy and accept the rise 
in interest rates as the inevitable result of 
the bulging credit demands of a boom press- 
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ing against a supply of credit which is 
necessarily more limited in amount. There 
are others, however, who regard the rise in 
interest rates with alarm and resentment. 
They consider the present level of rates 
@ product of an inappropriate monetary 
policy. 

The generalizations most frequently used 
by critics of current monetary policy are the 
following: 

1. Federal Reserve authorities are deliber- 
ately fixing interest rates at high levels. 


2. Rising interest rates, by increasing the ~ 


cost of borrowing, contribute to inflation. 

3. Interest rates are abnormally high as 
evidenced by the fact that they are now at 
a@ 25-year peak. 

4. Federal Reserve authorities have the 
power to keep rates down and should use 
that power. 

5. Rising interest rates reflect a policy of 
excessive monetary restraint which inhibits 
economic growth and full utilization of re- 
sources. 

The purpose of this article is. to suggest 
that these generalizations in the main re- 
fiect (1) public misunderstanding of Fed- 
eral Reserve policy and. operations, and (2) 
preoccupation with immediate goals without 
sufficient regard for longer run consequences. 
A REVIEW OF FEDERAL RESERVE OBJECTIVES 

AND CONTROLS 


Since many of the above generalizations 
apparently reflect some basic misconceptions 
in the public’s understanding of what the 
Federal Reserve authorities are attempting 
to do and how they are doing it, a brief 
review of the objectives and the mechanisms 
of credit control seems to be in order.} 

Objectives 

The primary objective of the System is to 
influence the monetary and Credit situation 
so as to encourage growth and resist both 
inflation and deflation. 

The focal point of Federal Reserve action 
is the volume of member bank reserves avail- 
able for lending and investing, since gener- 
ally each new bank loan or investment, with 
its simultaneous creation of a new deposit 


































balance, represents an addition to the money _ 


supply available for spending on goods and 
services. 

In a boom period, the monetary authori- 
ties will attempt to influence member bank 
reserves so that the lending ability of com- 
mercial banks does not increase at a faster 
rate than is compatible with the economy’s 
capacity to increase its real product. In 
other words, as expanding credit demands 
of the economy impose growing pressures on 
banks to extend more credit and to seek ad- 
ditional reserves to meet expanding reserve 
requirements, the Federal Reserve System 
strives to limit the increase in reserves and 
total bank credit to an amount compatible 
with sustainable economic growth without 
inflation. 

Since interest rates are the prices paid for 
credit, it is not at all surprising that in the 
boom phase of our economy the strong credit 
demands of Ferieral Government, State and 
local governments, businesses and consum- 
ers generate an upward thrust in interest 


rates. The supply of credit, limited as it is 


by the volume of current savings, accumu- 
lated idle balances, and new commercial 
bank credit, does not and cannot keep pace 
with the virtually unlimited credit demands 
of a booming economy. 

Instruments of control 


The Federal Reserve authorities have three 
major instruments for influencing member 


1For a more detailed description see Board 
of Governors, “The Federal Reserve System— 
Purposes and Functions” (Washington, D.C, 
1954). 
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bank reserves.and total bank credit—open 
market operations, discount policy, and 
changes in reserve requirements. 

Open market operations: These are the 
transactions which increase or decrease Fed- 
eral Reserve holdings of U.S. Government 
securities at the initiative of the System. 
Purchases of securities supply reserves to 
member banks. Sales of securities extin- 
guish member bank reserves. These opera- 
tions may be used not only to change the 
volume of bank reserves within the frame- 
work of a credit policy of ease or restraint, 
but also to offset losses or gains in reserves 
from changes in such factors as currency in 
circulation, gold stock, Treasury balances at 
Federal Reserve banks, and float. 

In view of the complexity of forces operat- 
ing on member bank reserves and changes in 
the velocity of money, a period of monetary 
restraint may not necessarily be character- 
ized by net sales of Government securities 
by the Federal Reserve. The System may 
find that it has to feed additional reserves 
into the banking system to offset the ab- 
sorption of reserves caused by such factors 


'* as outflows of gold, increases in Treasury 


balances, or increases of money in circula- 
tion. In this situation the open market 
operations, although aimed at moderating 
the growth of commercial bank lending, will 
involve net purchases of securities to offset 
the losses of reserves mentioned above. It is 
also important to note that net purchases 
of Government securities by the Federal 
“Reserve may be quite consistent with a 
policy of monetary restraint. Such a policy 
permits bank reserve growth compatible with 
a noninflationary expansion of bank credit, 

The impact of Federal Reserve policy may 
be better judged by observing what hap- 
pens to total bank reserves than by looking 
at. purchases and sales of Government secu- 
rities. Thus, the most powerful instrument 
of control, and the one that directly changes 
the total reserve positions of member banks, 
is understandably masked and quite likely 
to be ignored by the public. 

Discount policy: This relates to Federal 
Reserve bank lending to member banks, The 
initiative in such credit extensions is taken 
by individual member banks when it is 
necessary for them to build up their reserve 
positions to required levels. 

The discount mechanism, as now used, is 
largely complementary to actions in the open 
market. At a time of credit restraint, for 
“example, open market operations furnish 
banks less reserves than they need to meet 
existing credit demands. The impact of such 
action is generalized for banks as a whole. 
Necessarily it hits some banks harder than 
others. Those individual banks which find 
thezr reserve positions especially hard hit in 
the process may borrow at the Federal Re- 
serve Banks as they face prospective reserve 
deficiencies. 

Borrowing by any individual bank is a 
temporary expedient to carry over until more 
fundamental changes in asset position can be 
effected. Under these circumstances the dis- 
count window operates as a safety valve, not 
to frustrate the impact of open market op- 
erations, but to permit that impact to be 
spread more evenly and smoothly over the 
banking system as a whole. 

The member bank tradition against bor- 
rowing, in addition to Federal Reserve bank 
policy on this matter, normally assures that 
the discount window is no more than a safety 
valve for individual banks. However, to 
guard against the use of the discount me- 
chanism as a means of offsetting restraint 
through open market policy, the discount 
rate may have to be raised, If, during a 
period of credit tightness the discount rate 
is far below the market rate on Treasury 
bills, for example, banks find it more de- 
sirable from the cost standpoint to borrow 
at the Federal Reserve bank than to sell off 
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short-terrh Government securities, If the 
discount rate is raised to a level comparable 
to the market rates on short-term Govern- 
ment securities, individual banks facing re- 
serve deficiencies may prefer to sell off their 
securities rather than borrow from the Fed- 
eral Reserve, thus contributing to the in- 
tended tightness in the money markets and 
passing on the reserve pressure to other banks 
whose customers may buy the securities be- 
ing sold. 

It is important to emphasize that open 
market. operations are the primary instru- 
ment of control and that the discount me- 
chanism and the discount rate serve to re- 
inforce the intended impact of open mar- 
ket policies. More often than not the rise 
in the discount rate will follow the rise in 
market rates, reflecting the monetary ten- 
sions created by a bulging credit demand 
pressing against a supply of credit which 
has not been permitted to grow as fast as 
the credit demand. 

Reserve requirements: The Federal Re- 
serve at its initiative may also diminish or 
enlarge the volume of funds which member 
banks have available for letiding by raising 
or lowering reserve requirements. Unlike 
open market operations, reserve require- 
ment changes affect immediately and simul- 
taneously all banks in each reserve class. 
It is a powerful instrument which has usually 
been employed only when large-scale 
changes in the country’s available bank re- 
serves are desired. 

Since sharp changes in excess bank re- 
serves are not desired in a period when the 
Federal Reserve is attempting only to 
moderate the growth of reserves, the sys- 
tem depends on open market operations and 
discount policies as the more sensitive and 
flexible instruments of credit control. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE CRITICISMS OF 
MONETARY POLICY 


Does the Federal Reserve deliberately fix 
interest rates at a high level? The above 
review of the basic instruments influencing 
member bank lending makes clear that it is 
the lending ability of commercial banks and 
not the interest rate which is the major tar- 
get of Federal Reserve credit policy. Un- 
fortunately, from the point. of view of pub- 
lic understanding of monetary policy, the 
most important credit control, namely open 
market operations, is the least dramatic and 
least likely to attract the attention of the 
public. What the public does see, however, 
is that in a period of rising interest rates the 
discount rate also rises. Observing no 
changes in legal reserve requirements and 
being unaware of the credit impact of open 
market operations, the public frequently 
jumps to the conclusion that the rising dis- 
count rate is the instrument and the cause 
of rising interest rates. In so doing they 
fail to realize that interest rates reflect the 
interaction of crédit demand and supply 
forces and that the primary cause of the 
sharp rise in interest rates in 1959 has been 
the greatly expanding credit demands of a 
booming economy pressing against a grow- 
ing but limited amount of credit. In this 
connection it is appropriate to point out that 
bank credit is only a portion of the total 
credit volume, and that an important limit 
on total crédit availability is the’ volume of 
savings. 

Are interest rates abnormally high? 
Often heard today is the statement that cur- 
rent monetary policy has raised the interest 
rate to the highest level in 25 years; that 
such a rise in rates. is clearly abnormal and 
one that the monetary authorities can and 
should avoid. 

That interest rates are at their highest 
level since the early thirties is not to be de- 
nied. The implication, however, that the 
low levels of interest rates marking the pe- 
riod from the thirties through the early 1950’s 
constitute a “norm” is indeed suspect. Clear- 
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ly, the d years of the thirties, with 
business flat on its back and credit demands 
at a low ebb, do not provide a basis for 
judging the rate structure of the present day, 

of 


It is equally obvious that the low rates of 
the 1940’s and the first. year or two of the 
1950’s are not appropriate benchmarks for 
appraising the current level of rates. There 
we had a period in which monetary policy 
was subordinated to the policy of stabilizing 
the Government securities markets. That 
such a policy made virtually impossible effec- 
tive control over commercial bank reserves, 
demand deposits, and the money supply > 
peared to be a consideration secondary to the 
prevailing fear that any upward po eT in 
rates would bring a collapse of the bond 
market and perhaps “destroy public credit.” 

The most recent comparable period free 
from severe depression and war was_ that 
running from 1920 to 1930. Compared with 
the interest rates of that period, the cur- 
rent rates do not appear to be abnormally 
high, as some believe. During the first 5% 
years after World War I yields on long-term 
Treasury obligations partly exempt from tax- 
ation ranged from 5% to 4% percent. It 
may be recalled that that was also a time 
when the Federal budget was in balance and 
with the Government debt declining from 
$26 billion to $16 billion. During the entire 
ll-year period, the average yield on long- 
term Governments was slightly under 44 
percent. 

Do rising interest rates raise costs and 
contribute to inflation? Much of the crit~ 
icism of current monetary policy centers on 
the interest rate as a cost element con- 
fronting Government at all levéls, business- 
men, and consumers. Impressive figures on 
mounting interest costs to Government are 
intended to show that increased public ex- 
penditures and related inflationary pres- 
sures are directly attributable to rising in- 
terest rates. In short, the system's critics 
charge that monetary restraint, instead of 
holding back inflation, actually promotes it 
by permitting the rise in interest costs. 

There is a basic weakness in this posi- 
tion. The critics ignore the fact that rising 
costs attributable to advances in general 
price levels are much more cukstantiat than 
those due to rising interest costs.) For ex- 
ample, State and local purchases of goods 
and services are now four times what they 
were in 1946. It has been estimated that 
approximately one-half.of this increase has 
been due to rising price levels since 1946, 
while the balance of increased expenditures 
stems from a growth in real State and local 
needs. Clearly, interest costs which reflect 
no more than 2 to 3 percent of State and 
local budgets are not the important factors 
in the aggravated problems of State and lo- 
cal finance, 

It is equally obvious that the cost of 
servicing the Federal public debt has not 


played the most important part in the. 


mounting Federal expenditures, built up to 
@ large degree by the sheer magnitude of 


national security needs and by the rise in 


prices in the years following World War II. 

Although rising interest rates are. rela- 
tively more t in mortgage financ- 
ing, it is no less true that rising wage rates 
and higher building costs have played the 
dominant roles in determining the size of 
the mortgage that has to be financed. 

The defenders of current monetary policy 
do not deny that interest rates are costs, 
and at times, painful to the borrower: They 
do insist, however, that rising interest rates 
merely reflect the tremendous market de- 
mand for credit pressing against a limited 
supply which, if expanded substantially in a 

boom period, would unleash a flow of spend- 
ing and lead to a costly rise in prices far 
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feeling that interest rates are too high and 
that such rates as costs are contributing 
pogo to inflation, many have urged that 

the Federal Reserve Board authorize the 
buying of Government bonds to support 
bond prices and thus restrain the rise in 

Here those who support this pro- 
posal have failed to look at all aspects of this 
problem. ‘They overlook the fact tnat to halt 
the upward trend of interest rates in this 
expanding period of our economy would re- 
quire a tremendous volume of open-market 

of Government bonds. This could 
not be done without prgqmoting inflation 
and, indeed, without converting the Fed- 
eral Reserve System into an engine of in- 
flation. 

As pointed out earlier, when the Federal 
Reserve purchases Government bonds, it in- 
creases the reserves of member banks, and 
thus their ability to make more loans, in an 
amount which is a multiple of the increase in 
excess reserves. Actually, each dollar of 
open-market purchases of Government 
bends by the Federal Reserve makes avail- 
able about $6 for additional loans or in- 
vestments—a tremendous inflationary factor. 

Most of us recall the difficulties involved 
when the Federal Reserve System pegged in- 
terest rates on Government obligations dur- 
ing and foliowing World War II. The rates 
were held down, but a dangerous inflation 

under the blanket of direct price, 
wage, and materials controls, and when 
these wartime controls were removed the in- 
flation broke out under the pressure of 
tremendous money demands on relatively 
scarce goods and services. 

Even if the inflationary consequences were 
accepted, it is doubtful whether the Federal 
Reserve System could peg interest rates on 
Government obligations under normal] peace- 
time conditions. The inflationary influence 
of such huge increases in credit would ac- 
celerate a further diversion of savings from 
investments in bonds and other fixed-in- 
come obligations into stocks and other equi- 
ties. It would lead to speculative buying of 
commodities and securities to beat higher 
costs and prices in the future. Thus, such 
efforts to stabilize interest rates would have 
@ reverse effect and would push up interest 
rates in most sectors of the credit market. 

Does current monetary policy inhibit 
growth and full utilization of resources? 
Monetary policy critics frequently point to 
the existing volume of unemployment and 
the absence of supply shortages as evidence 
of an expansion potential that could be 
realized if monetary restraints were relaxed. 
Some critics broaden this position to include 
the general proposition that price stability as 
an objective of monetary policy is bound to 
inhibit growth and the full utilization of re- 
sources. 

A noteworthy feature of this criticism of 
monetary policy is that it reflects a preoc- 
cupation with shortrun objectives while ig- 
noring the importance of long-run consid- 
erations governing Federal Reserve policy. 
If the sole objective of monetary policy is to 
be considered maximum employment and 
growth in fhe short run, the argument of 
monetary policy critics is plausible  [f, 
however, the objective of economic society 
is orderly and sustainable growth over the 
long run, the defenders of monetary policy 
have some compelling arguments to submit 
in behalf of a monetary policy geared to the 
avoidance of,longer run consequences of in- 
fiation and violent instability. 

Utilized resources not evidence of in- 
hibited growth: While the problem of unem- 
ployment is never to be minimized, the 
existence of unutilized resources in an ex- 
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panding economy does not necessarily argue 
for additional injections of credit to support 
@ higher money demand for goods, In this 
type of economy, expansion is cumulative— 
and at times caulachons shanieding: at rates 
that cannot possibly be sustained 

If the objective of society is growth at a 
sustainable rate, it is quite evident that 
monetary policy must at times moderate the 
bursts of expansion that would occur in the 
absence of some restraint. In other words, 
it is necessary to impose restraints on de- 
mand before it pushes on to the extreme 
limits of supply, if the economy is to avoid 
violent downturns in production and em- 
ployment. 

In this case, monetary restraint may be ac- 
companied by an employment and output 
level lower for a time than that obtained in 
a high pressure economy with no restraints. 
In the long run, however, economic activity, 
although moderated in the short run by 
monetary restraints, can be expected to enjoy 
@ more sustained and, averaging the boom 
years with the others, a higher rate. This 
is, of course, a longrun argument, and since 
it is always possible to get more out of an 
economy in the. short run by running it at 
high speed, the advocates of less monetary 
restraint always appear to have a plausible 
case. 

It is also significant that although unem- 
ployment in mid-1959 was substantial—ap- 
proximately 5 percent of the labor force—it 
was not generally distributed over the Na- 
tion. A significant amount was concentrated 
in declining industries and ressed areas. 
Such unemployment does not respond quick- 
ly, if at all, to general increases in demand. 
Any attempt to remove such unemployment 
by large injections of new money would tend 
only to strengthen the inflationary pressures 
on those industries already strong and ex- 
panding with little impact on those indus- 
tries such as coal mining, textiles, and so 
forth, which have been hit hard by longrun 
shifts in demand and an uneconomic alloca- 
tion of resources. 

Creeping inflation not a prerequisite of 
long-term growth: The history of past rela- 
tionships between prices and growth do not 
support such a claim. At some times in our 
history notably in the period 1875 to 1890, a 
declining price level accompanied an extraor- 
dinary rate of growth. It may also be of 
interest to point out that the greatest eco- 
nomic strides of any foreign country in re- 
cent years were made by West Germany with 
one of the best records of price level stability. 

Critics of monetary restraint often point 
out that the upward price movement in the 
United States from 1933 to the present was 
accompanied by substantial growth. This is 
regarded as evidence that prolonged inflation 
is not as harmful as alleged. 

Those who accept this as evidence overlook 
the important fact that during this period 
the price increases were not regarded as in- 
evitable or as a continuing process. There 
was always the possibility that prices might 
decline. 

The idea that inflation—a creeping infla- 
tioa—is inevitable and necessary for growth 
is one that must be resisted by the monetary 
authorities for reasons well described in the 
following ‘quotation: 

“The distortion of investment decisions, 
the discouragement of saving, the compul- 
sion to speculate, the misallocation of re- 
sources, the strengthening of the monopoly 
position of firms owning old and low cost 
equipment—all are familiar dangers that 
have been pointed out many times. The in- 
herent instability of an economy in which 
everything is worth what it is only because 
it is expected to be worth more next year; 
the fluctuations in the value of ‘inflation 
hedges’ produced by the uncertain speed of 
the inflation; the need to concentrate all ef- 
forts on staying ahead of the game—all this 
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does not add up to a Satisfactory picture of a 
stable and rapidly growing economy. And, 
as the moralistically inclined may feel 
tempted to add, a society in which all con- 
tracts and financial promises are made with 
the afterthought that they will be partly 
cancelled by inflation, does not offer a 
morally elevating picture either. 

“Few of the critics of inflation would claim 
that they can foresee its ultimate conse- 
quences. It may lead to collapse into deep 
depression, or simply to more inflation with 
stagnating growth. Or more likely, it will 
lead to price controls imposed under the 
pressure of impatient citizens and politi- 
cians. The immediate sacrifices that a policy 
of stable prices demands seem preferable to 
any of these.” ? 


The rejection of creeping inflation as a 
matter of policy is a must if we are to avoid 
an economic situation in which every deci- 
sion—whether by business, consumer, or 
Government—is made in anticipation of 
rising prices. 


*H. C. Wallich, “Postwar U.S. Monetary 
Policy Appraised,” U.S. Monetary Policy (the 
American Assembly, Columbia University, 
December 1958), p. 102. 





The Missile Mess 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the January issue of Harper’s magazine 
there is an article titled “The Missile 
Mess,” Which makes a searching and 
disturbing examination of our national 
deficiencies in the vital field of space 
and missilery. The author, Frank Gib- 
ney, is a journalist by profession, who 
has made a careful study of this problem 
for the last 2 years. In 1958 he came to 
Washington and worked for over a year 
as a special consultant to the Select 
Committee on Space and Astronautics, 
of which I was chairman. Mr. Gibney 
rendered invaluable service to the se- 
lect committee. I find this article a 
challenging appraisal of what this coun- 
try has failed to do—but must do quickly, 
if we are to win the critical race for space 
with the Russians. 

The article has received nationwide 
attention. I append two thoughtful 
editorials, from the Chicago Sun-Times 
and the Louisville Courier-Journal, com- 
menting on it. As the Courier-Journal’s 





editorial noted “it should be read by 


every member of the Space Committee, 
if not several million other Americans.” 
THE MISSILE Mess 
(By Frank Gibney) 

(A former congressional aid tells why we 
have fallen so far behind the Russians 
in building the decisive weapon—and 
how bungling in Washington is making 
the dangerous gap still wider) 

The Americans—as Nikita Khrushchev ex- 
plained to a Soviet audience after his trip to 
the United States—have the scientists and 
resources for successful’ exploration into 
space. The reason they have not equaled the 


achievements of the Soviet Union, he said, 
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lies in the defects of their Government, of 
their capitalistic system. 

Viewing our space and missile programs, 
we might easily conclude that our Govern- 
ment is inexplicably engaged in an effort to 
prove Khrushchey correct. For most of the 
indignant words said recently about the 
missile lag and our inglorious second place 
are all too true. The sugar-coated explana- 
tions offered by the American leadership only 
deepen the impression of a gross national 
failure. ; 

Briefly, the situation is this: 

It is 6 years since the United States dis- 
covered the urgent necessity of intensifying 
its effort both to develop long-range military 
missiles and to further the exploration of 
space. The two aims, as we shall see, are in- 
divisible. During this period ample warning 
has been given of the Soviet Union's huge 
The United States has 
worked out military missile systems and 
lofted its own earth satellites. A new Gov- 
ernment agency, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, has been set up 
to direct and co-ordinate space projects. A 
multi-billion-dollar industry has grown out 
of this work. 

But no concerted effort has yet been made 
to counter the Soviet advantage. The United 
States—as General Medaris noted before re- 
tiring as the Army missile boss—is now 
roughly 5 years behind in the development 
of space vehicles. Our relative strength in 
missiles is little better. In its 1960 budget 
the administration has committed the coun- 
try to several more years of inferiority in 
what is acknowledged as the ultimate mili- 
tary weapon: the intercontinental ballistic 
missile. Although the Secretary of Defense 
estimated that the Russians have three mis- 
siles to every one of ours, their real superior- 
ity is more likely double that. 

If this were the result of a spectacular So- 
viet scientific breakthrough, it might be un- 
derstandable. It is not. As Khrushchev so 
rightly conceded, the United States has long 
had the necessary talent. In 1955, for exam- 
ple—2 years before the appearance of sput- 
nik—-the Army first began fruitlessly ask- 
ing the White House for permission to put 
up @ space satellite. But the talent and the 
materials—all ready, willing, and able—have 
been handcuffed by executive mismanage- 
ment, apathy, and a feckless Micawberism, 
almost unparalleled in our history. This has 
not only exposed us to military danger—it 
has, for the first time in all our history, 
turned this country away from the challenge 
of a new frontier. 

This article has been written out of a 
sense of fear, alarm, and national shame. I 
am not a technical space “expert,’’ and I am 
aware of the tendency to dismiss anyone dis- 
cussing such matters without a “doctor” or 
at least “general” before his name as equiva- 
lent to the scoundrel who practices medicine 
without a license. Yet spate is only one of 
the complex and partly technical issues 
which must be decided not by specialists, 
but by the public debate of ordinary citi- 
zens. It is-a pressing éssue, and largely a 
political one. 

In the spring of 1958, 6 months after the 
appearance of sputnik, I went to Washing- 
ton as a part-time special consultant for the 
newly founded House Committee on Space 
and Astronautics. The mood in Congress at 
that time was one of deep, honest cohcern. 
A permanent blue-ribbon committee was set 
up quickly to consider the space and missile 
problem, chaired by JoHNn McCormack, the 
House majority leader, with Joszpu MartTIN, 
then minority leader, as the ranking Repub- 
lican member. Its sense of urgency was re- 
inforced by the testimony of the specialists 
already at work on space and missile pro- 
grams. We received the impression—which 
turned out to be correct—of a group of tal- 
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ented and dedicated men engaged in. the 
frustrating task of trying to wake up their 
fellow citizens—and their Government. Our 
hearings went quickly. Both Houses of 
Congress passed a bill for a new space agency 
in record time. With all too trusting an 
attitude, Congress gave the President virtu- 
ally a blank check for cleaning up and re- 
directing the whole space effort. This very 
authority, concentrated in the White House, 
later proved to be the chief stumbling block. 

This accusation against the Eisenhower 
administration by no means absolves its 
predecessor. The Truman administration 
fostered space and missile developments to a 
degree. But it displayed little or no imag- 
ination in assessing their potential]. 

It was not that the facts were unavailable. 
The Air Force signed its first contract for a 
study of a long-range missile in 1946. By 
that time the Army had already instatied 
Wernher von Braun and the German V-2 
missile experts at a testing range. In 1948 
the first report of James Forrestal as Secre- 
tary of Defense noted some research work on 
an earth satellite. But the United States in 
those days was still recovering from the 
heady illusion of its early atomic lead over 
the Soviet Union. Those on high scarcely 
thought of planning ahead for a less com-~- 
fortable military future. 

In 1953, however, the picture dramatically 
changed.- Scientists at the Atomic Energy 
Commission reported a thermonuclear 
breakthrough which permitted a devastat- 
ing amount of explosive to be packed into a 
small warhead. This discovery should have 
moved the’ most unimaginative minds into a 
drive for the fastest possible ballistic missile 
program. The Truman administration might 
have taken refuge in the then limited scien- 
tific knowledge: The only available war- 
heads were too big to be lifted by any feas- 
ible missiles. But after 1953, such an ex- 
cuse was no longer tenable. Every available 
fact pointed to a speedy development of mis- 
silery and space exploration. 

There are five specific reasons why this 
development barely sputtered off the launch- 
ing pad: (1) A mania for reorganization as 


a substitute for executive direction—coupled . 


with a disastrous emphasis on “public rela- 
tions”; (2) the cult of scientists-know-best; 
(3) budget worship; (4) interservice and 
interorganizational rivalry; (5) an unwise 
and unworkable distinction between “mili- 
tary” and “civilian” efforts. These factors 
all grew out of one overriding deficiency: A 
lack of decision in the White House and the 
Secretary of Defense’s Office. 

Each of the failings can still be corrected. 
But the time margin for doing so has 
dangerously dwindled. 


THE REORGANIZATION MANIA 


At the last reading there were roughly 60 
governmental committees and organizations 
concerned in one way or another with space 
and missilery. Some are new, some old. 
Some are military, some civilian. But they 
all cling tenaciously to life and authority. 

The three services have had their own 
space and missile programs from the begin- 
ning. Although the Air Force has lately 
been assigned most of the so-called military 
space mission, the Army continues to hold 
onto some part .of it. The latest organiza- 
tion—the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency—has expanded in less than 2 years 
from roughly 8,000 to 18,000. But its fore- 
runners and their affiliates are still there, 
and woe to the contractor, the military ad- 
ministrator, or any man with an idea who 
neglects to touch all the bases. 

In one year, 1957, the Air Force’s leading 
space and missile officer, Lt. Gen. Bernard 
Schriever, spent some 200 days appearing 
before various committees—only a few of 
them congressional. Dr, Walter Dornberger, 
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the former German V-2 general, now work- 





groups, in his 6-year efforts to get the Air 
Force’s Dyna-Soar project-——the basic step to 
@ manned space vehicle—off the drawing 
boards 


One way to get order and decision out of 
this bouillabaisse would be to break through 
normal servite and departmental systems 
with a centrally controlled project like the 
wartime Manhattan District, which made 
the atom bomb. But this involves admit- 
ting a national emergency—the very thing 
the administration has been unwilling to do. 
Instead it has reshuffled existing agencies 
and their responsibilities every time a new 
process is discovered, or a new kind of mis- 
sile needed. Wi seems actually 
proud of such constant reshuffling, like a 
compulsive executive who feels he has done 
a day’s work in rearranging the piles of 
papers on his desk. 

A typical reorganization effort was the 
transfer to the new space agency of Wernher 
von Braun’s Army Ballistic Missiles Agency at 
Huntsville, Ala. The decision was made by 
President Eisenhower last October at a meet- 
ing of his nine-man Space Council, and it 
was presented as another bold step forward. 
Actually, it settled almost nothing. It left 
open the question of how much of ABMA 
would go to the new agency. It gave no firm 
mandate to NASA for the speedy develop- 
ment of the Army's Saturn, the 1.5 million- 
pound rocket cluster which holds the most 
immediate, if not the only, hope for match- 
ing Soviet propulsion. It did divorce the 
most successful single group of space tech~ 
nicians from its -standing command 
and logistical support by the Army—a. 
dubious gain. 

On September 2, 1959, the able staff of the 
miiltary subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Organization pub- 
lished a report on the progress of the missile 
effort. Its tone was patient and objective, 
its implications disturbing. The record, as 
the report unfolded it, was not merely an 
account of interservice rivalry. Underlying 
the continual and counterchanges 
in administration (e.g., “in March of that 
year (1956) Secretary of Defense Wilson ap-" 
pointed a Special Assistant in Guided Mis- 
siles, thus recreating a post he had abolished 
3 years earlier”) was a basic confusion over 
whether the Defense should run 
the missile effort directly, or leave it to the 
services, ; 

This confusion was never resolved, either 
by Secretary of Defense Wilson or by his 
successor Secretary McElroy. And what little 
action either took seemed disturbingly nega- 
tive. (“Let’s clean up this Democratic 
mess” was the only mandate ome of the first 
missile czars received.) The temporary de- 
partmental organ, the Advanved Research 
Projects Agency, was founded to coordinate 
the military missilery effort among three: 
services. It has dragged on long after its 
important work projects have been parceled - 
out to the Space Administration or the Air 
Force. And-ARPA. was not alone. 

“It is good sense and sound adminisctra- 
tion,” the subcommittee asked, “to have 
conjointly an Advanced Research Project 
Agency, a Director of Guided Missiles. {since 
transformed into the head of the Civiiian- 
Military Liaison Committee], and a Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering, with 
their associated technical panels and ad- 
visory committees, all seeking on behalf of 
the Secretary of Defense to keep on top of 
the fast-moving missile and space pro- 
grams? * * *” 

Within the military programs, the subcom- 
mittee found a pattern of hasty improvisa- 
tions: growing into unwieldy institutions. A 
prime example is the dependence of the Air 
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Force on private contractors to do its mili- 
* tary decision-making. In 1953 the hard- 

Air. Force staff asked two brainy 
scientific administrators, Dr. Simon Ramo 
and Dr. Dean E. Wooldridge, to set up a 
corporation to mastermind the contractors 
working in the ICBM program. This deci- 
sion was based on a report of a committee, 
in which, incidentally, Ramo ane Wooldridge 
were the ‘prime movers. 

Since then, through cmuenem corporate 
reorganizations—and mounting corporate 
profits—the Ramo-Wooldridge Co. and its in- 
dependent affiliate, Space Technology Lab- 
oratories, have continued to act as a kind 
of. outside brain. They decide,.as Dr. Ramos 
said: “How big the missible should be, what 
warhead it carries, what accuracy it can be 
expected to have, now to get that optimum 
accuracy, etc. * * *” 

There is nothing sinister about this. Drs. 
Ramo and Wooldridge and their executives 
are dedicated, able men. They have agreed 
to numerous safeguards to avoid making 
capital of their privileged position. But the 
spectacle of a private profitmaking company 
rendering national decisions makes the old 
Dixon-Yates concept look as harmless as a 
Ford Foundation research project. 


OPERATION SALVE 


The new Space Administration, in con- 
trast, has displayed a violent do-it-yourself 
mentality—enough to recall Admiral Rick- 
over’s general comment that “if we keep on 
getting every agency in the Government set 
up with all of its own facilities, pretty soon 
we will not have enough space for ceme- 
teries.” NASA’s boss, Dr. T. Keith Glennan, 
may not have brought a heavy administra- 
tive record with him from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, but he has yielded to no bu- 
reaucrat in his zeal to gobble up manpower 
and facilities. 

Yet he views his charter as a restricted 
one. His philosophy has been to do as much 
work as possible within the agency—and rely 
on private contractors, or other Government 
agencies, as little as possible. The Air Force, 
for example, had been working on a man- 
in-space project, the highly touted Project 


Mercury, for a year and a half before it was. 


turned over to NASA. (At the House hear- 
ings in early 1958 the new deputy head of 
NASA had brushed off a similar man-in- 
space proposed as a circus stunt “like shoot- 
ing a lady out of a cannon.”) After pro- 
tracted studies, NASA turned over work on 
the Mercury space capsule to a new and un- 
tried contractor, dismissing the old ones. 
The result inevitably was an 8-month delay. 

The reason for NASA's parochial attitude 
lies in the agency’s origin. Instead of set- 
ting up a new organization—a Manhattan 
District, or a commission like the AEC, as 
many in Congress hoped—the White House 
asked permission to entrust the civilian 
space effort to a body already in existence, 
the National Advisory Council on Aeronau- 
ties. NACA was a good, gray, research or- 
ganization, but neither its tradition nor its 
leadership was suitable for the type of oper- 
tional agency which Congress hoped it 
would become. As Dr. Glennan himself 
said in 1959: “We do not conceive our job as 
taking us into operational systems.” 

When the Congress was readying its first 
hearings on the Space Act of 1958, there was 
a brief orientation session with one of the 
Washington officials who were pressing the 
President's proposals. In a tone of patroniz- 
ing popular contempt, he explained why the 
space program had been drafted at that 
time. 

“The people in this country,” he said, “are 
getting hysterical about the sputnik busi- 
ness. We thought we'd better give them 
something to salve their mood.” 


doctor instead of lieutenant. colonel. 
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If nothing else in the missiles and space 
program has fulfilled its potential, “Opera- 
tion Salve” has succeeded magnificently. 
For 2 years the U.S. public has been led to 
believe that everything is doing just. fine. 
This intensive propaganda effort, one can 
assume, resulted from a high-level convic- 
tion that the public could not be trusted to 
hear any bad news. 

The first Soviet successes, for instance, 
brought assurances that if Russian “thrust” 
was strong, American “gu'dance mecha- 
nisms” were far superior. When. Russians 
proved the virtue of their guidance mecha- 
nism by hitting the moon (after the United 
States had failed) the tune was changed. 
The Washington experts then pointed out 
the superior “sophistication” of American 
hardware and lauded our triumphs in “min- 
jaturization.” (They did not explain that 
we had to miniaturize because we lacked the 
propulsion for heavy equipment.) By virtue 
of repeated press releases (NASA’s public 
relations staff rose in 1 year from 1 to 2814) 
the public was led to believe that the seven 
U.S. astronauts of project Mercury were on 
the point of going into space any minute in 
1959, although it was highly doubtful that 
any non-Russian astronaut would make a 
real space journey before 1961. 

As chief of NASA, Dr. Glennan became a 
past master of the salve technique. Head- 
lines like “Administrator Admits Lag in Pro- 
pulsion but Calls for ‘Sane Course’ ” correctly 
report the tenor of his message. Other 
Washington administrators have displayed 
equal skill. The Pentagon's Director of Re- 
search and Engineering, Dr. Herbert York, 
coined a really happy phrase when he called 
the Soviet lead in space propulsion more a 
questiOn of acute embarrassment than na- 
tional survival. Glennan topped York, ad- 
mittedly, when he told the country that the 
Soviet moon rocket achievement, Lunik ITI, 
leaves this country no further behind than 
it was yesterday. 

In October, President Eisenhower called 
the U.S. program in military missiles re- 
markable. The ICBM, he noted, was oper- 
ational. (How many ICBM'’s—as_ distin- 
guished from the short-range IRBM—are 
operational, the President did not say; but 
those Americans who know the true number 
sometimes have difficulty sleeping nights.) 
In the same month the Vice President— 
almost the only administration leader to 
worry about space—loftily warned against 
anyone using the space lag as a political 

sue. If this happened, Nixon said, “the 
only recourse we would have would be to go 
into past history to find out why we fell 
behind.” 


Unfortunately for Mr. Nrxon’s premise, a 
look at past history would be far more dam- 
aging to the’ Eisenhower administration 
than to anyone else. 

THE CULT OF SCIENTIST-KNOW-BEST 


Not long ago there was a meeting at the 
Pentagon to discuss some particular of our 
hundred-handed space .program. A lieu- 
tenant colonel was there, in full uniform, 
to give the presentation. His superiors re- 
spectfully introduced him as “doctor.” (It 
seems that he had, somewhere in the past, 
acquired a Ph.D.) A general who was pres- 
ent stamped out of the meeting. 

“They thought,” he said, “they were im- 
pressing the audience by calling this guy 


I got 
mad.” 


If this case was extreme, it was not un- 
typical of the awe in which Washington 
holds its doctors these days—an -ironio 
commentary on the administration which 
so ineffectually opposed Joe McCarthy's 
anti-intellectualism. If a Government sci- 
ence official did not have. the forethought 





to write his doctoral thesis, he often man- 
ages to make do with an honorary degree 
as a substitute. Dr. Glennan of NASA, 
for example, never worked for any higher 
degree than his B.S. from Yale. 

The scientific administrator from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Teehnology, Dr. James 
R., Killian, brought doctor worship to a 
new high in Washington during his incum- 
bency as the President’s scientific adviser. 
His successor Dr. George Kistiakowsky, has 
a going tradition to continue. 

“You want to see where this city is’ run 
from,” said a Washington military man as 
he stalked past U.S. science’s social strong- 
hold, the Cosmos Club, “just go inside and 
look at those two or three tables having 
lunch,” 

No one would quarrel with the proposi- 
tion that scientists are indispensable in a 
scientific age. But unfortunately, the sci- 
entists have been drifting into the role of 
policymakers. It is a role for which they 
are only rarely fitted. In abdicating so 
much of its authority to this new race of 
scientific “advisers,” the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is making the classic confusion 
between the mechanic and the driver of the 
vehicle. 

Nor is it wise to place behind trust in the 
scientist when he is speaking outside of his 
own specialty. It was, after all, none other 
than Dr. Yannevar Bush Who assured Con- 
gressmen shortly after the end of World 
War II that any instrument like the ICBM 
was an impossibility. 

Yet the Washington doctors go on in- 
fluencing and sometimes controlling policy, 
in default of strong Executive action. It is 
a peculiarity of some scientific minds that 
they enjoy running things, but dislike being 
held accountable for their actions. For this 
type of mind the present Washington scene 
is made to order. 
instance, who laid down the law about the 
civilian use of space, ruling out military 
applications before the possibilities had been 
adequtaely explored. But no one in Con- 


gress was able even to question him about: = 


what may well be a rash decision. ‘The 
reason? As the President's adviser, Dr. 
Killian was automatically covered by the 
doctrine of Executive privilege, as the Eisen- 
hower administration most broadly inter- 
prets it. Unlike a Cabinet officer, he was 
not accountable to Congress. 
BUDGET “‘UEBFR ALLES” 

Newcomers to Eisenhower’s Washington 
are understandably surprised by the sacra- 
mental character of the word “budget.” The 
man from the Bureau of the Budget, in most 
Government programs, is the man who Calls 
the turn. During the hearings of the House 
Committee on Space and Astronautics, the 


accent on budget was apparent in almost ~ 


every statement from members of the Execu- 
tive branch. Not only was the language of 
the bill outlining the new space agency 
drawn up by the Bureau of the Budget, the 


Budget experts also pegged the new program | EL 


at a minimal level of financing. 

The result was a paradox. Congress was 
painfully anxious to give the new space 
program every penny it needed. The com- 
Mittee to which I was attached, made this 
abundantly clear, Yet the budget estimates 
presented were worked out with the caution 
of the controller’s office in a smallitime 
factory—hardly the mentality expected of 
people supposed to trail-blaze a new and 
only partly known frontier., 

In the fall of 1959, after the Soviet: Lunik 
bounced itself off the moon, the adminis- 
tration leaders of Operation Salve were able 
to criticize Congress for having lopped some- 
thing under $30 million from the’ latest 
appropriation of some $485 million. This 
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It was. Dr. Killian, for ~~ 
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particular action of Congress was ill-advised. 
But there was a huge irony in the sudden 
howls of criticism coming from voices 80 
long mute on the subject of further money 
needs. At the 1959 appropriation hearings 
Dr. Glennan, as Dr. Dryden before him, had 
answered congressional offers of more money 
with the usual assurance: “At the present 
state of our development I think we have the 
money to carry through this program on an 
urgent basis. * * *” 

This budget-watcher’s philosophy does not 
necessarily save money. There is much 
sense, On the contrary, in Wernher von 
Braun’s assertion that dragging out a pro- 
gram tends to make it more expensive, and 
in addition you are likely to wind up with 
an obsolescent vehicle. For example, work 
crews on the critical Atlas program have 
yet to go on a double shift. 

Moreover, the really big waste is being 
caused by lack of purpose at the top—and 
sheer sloppy administration. Since 1945 
roughly $2.3 billion has been spent on missile 
projects which were scrapped or used only 
in an extremely limited sense. Most of this 
money could have been saved if decisive ac- 
tion had been taken in the 1950’s on select- 
ing or rejecting various programs. 

THE INTERSERVICE MAYHEM 


From the start, interservice rivalry— 
“bloodletting” would be a more accurate 
term—has existed primarily between the 
Army and the Air Force. (The big Navy ad- 
mirals are content to build up their own 
dubiously effective carrier force on the side- 
lines; the undersea Navy’s own brilliant con- 
tribution to_missilry—the submarine-based 
Polaris missile—is so obviously indispensable 
that even the Air Force has rarely questioned 
its value.). The Army-Air Force contest has 
long been far nastier and more destructive 
than the rough but friendly football game 
which the defenders of autonomous services 
like to depict. 

The extreme was reached in the develop- 
ment of two rival missiles—the Army Jupiter 
and the Air Force Thor—and their rival air- 
defense systems, Nike-Zeus and Bomarec. 
Bach service withheld information from the 
other and treated the other’s representatives 
as virtual spies. The Army circulated a 
written memorandum on the virtues of Nike 
among Members of Congress while the Air 
Force divulged results of a top-secret test 
which showed the Nike performing unfa- 
vorably under simulated attack. 

Bach service charged mismanagement. “In 
the Army’s view,” as the House Operations 
Subcommittee report noted. “the failure of 
the Air Force to employ the retainer fix [a 
device in the missile’s motor] when the 
Army did in March 1958, led to the destruc- 
tion of four Air Force missiles at a cost of 
many millions of dollars and the loss of na- 
ttional prestige, since the Thor-Able of 
August 1958 failed in the free world’s first 
lunar probe attempt.” 

Such tooth-and-claw rivalry flourished 
ee ee ee ee 

of Defense. Charles Wilson, 


ey one thing, allowed both services to build 


their respective ICBM’s for a full year, .be- 
fore deciding which service was to operate 
them. His. successor, Neil McElroy; made 
80 Many Oversea inspection trips, according 
to bitter jokers in the Pentagon, that it be- 
came virtually impossible even to find him, 
let alone force a decision from him. 

The cost of this rivalry has been staggering. 
Whatever competitive gain resulted was more 
than canceled out by the millions thrown 
away on processes already obsolet® or de- 
fective—which could have been avoided if 
there had been any real sharing of infor- 
mation. 

The only arbiter of these conflicting in- 
terests is the President’s Space Council. 
This body has not been known for its ac- 
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tivity—at this writing it has not yet ap- 
pointed the permanent secretary provided 
by law. When events forced the Council to 
bestir itself, the decisions rendered were often 
contradictory, e.g., the 1959 verdict to send 
Von Braun’s organization to NASA directly 
reversed a Council edict of the year before. 
The rare meetings of the Council, inciden- 
tally, are hidden from both Congress and 
the public by the now-familiar excuse of 
executive privilege. 


THE MYTH OF CIVILIAN VERSUS MILITARY 


A major part of the confusion in the space 
effort has arisen from the glib and unwork- 
able distinction between civilian and mili- 
tary components. In particular, the Presi- 
dent’s insistence on this distinction has been 
fanatic; his one piece of enthusiasm in the 
whole space picture. This insistence played 
@ large part in grounding the Army’s Red- 
stone powered satellite for over 2 years, while 
scientists of the Office for Naval Research 
worked on the ill-starred Vanguard satel- 
lite—a precocious technical development 
with no direct connection to the military 
space effort (The Vanguard, incidentally, 
had cost the country $111 million by the be- 
ginning of 1959 as against an original scien- 
tific estimate of $20 million. The successful 
Army Explorer satellite cost all of $5.9 mil- 
lion.) 

In a press conference early last November, 
President Eisenhower gave a revealing look 
at this philosophy. 

“Now, for the life of me,”’ he said, “I can- 
not see any reason why we should be using 
or misusing military talent to explore the 
moon.” 

Moon exploration, the President explained, 
“is something that deals in the scientific 
field, and to give this to the Air Force or 
Army or Navy, it just seems to me is denying 
what we really—a sort of doctrine in Amer- 
ica. You have given to the military only, 
only what is their problem and not anything 
else, The rest. of it stays under civilian con- 
trol and that is the reason for having this 
agency (NASA).” 

The President’s intention in trying to sep- 
arate “military” from “scientific” programs 
is praiseworthy. But of all the experts called 
before Congress, not one has been able to 
make,» a satisfactory distinction. Most of 
them have wisely testified that any generic 
separation is impossible. 

What the attempted distinction some- 
times amounts to is an effort to keep the 
military on the missile pads and out of 
space. But the same principles co te both 
space exploration and missile- 
same discoveries are vital to both. 

One of the most provocative spokesman for 
&@ military effort in space projects as well as 
missilery is Brig. Gen. Homer A. Boushey, the 
Air Force’s Director of Advance Technology. 
Boushey makes the point that military satel- 
lites and space weapons at least for the next 
20 years will be of primary importance to 
the defender. Out in space, se suggests, may 
lie the one possibility of neutralizing the ap- 
palling of offensive capabilities of nuclear 
missile warfare. In other words, space ve- 
hicles may provide a deterrent against ag- 
— more stable and enduring than any 

system of retaliatory counter- 
wanbont: 
_ Boushey lists the following possibilities for 
military space use: (1) several varieties of 
reconnaissance satellite, including an almost 
instantaneous early warning system against 
missiles (there are no adequate anti-missile 
warning at present); (2) manned 
space platforms; and (3) defensive satellites 
capable of attacking any object in space or of 
constituting a constant mobile deterrent 
against attack. 

He has also broached the possibility of a 
military deterrent base on the moon—an 
idea that brought down the White House's 
disapproval and either howls or smirks from 


: 
i 


age of such fearful war potential, come inevi- 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 


The basis for a successful space and mis- 
sition aovisaailes soniaenaiana ¢ ts 
ee tions. We 

purpose, ea atentee rane « eaaae 
ot Co ars econ welk Rica Geselieemin ot 
race.” ‘e have enough broadcasting 
our achievements. We now need a few hon- 





manned space vehicle; and (2) the Saturn 


If any reorganizations do occur, Dyna- 
Soar, Saturn, and a few~projects like them 


NASA in its present form and under its 
present leadership has not succeeded in be- 
coming, the directing agency of the space 
effort. Either it should revert to the status 
of a smaller research agency, dependent for 
support on the military services—as many 
experts suggested to Congress—or it should 
be integrated into a large new Manhattan 
project for space. This should be directed 
by an officer of Cabinet rank, with a Cabinet 
title. It should incorporate both civilian 
and military components, in the knowledge 
that no real separation is possible. 

The military services do need a real re- 
organization, with different services built 
around the tactical needs and possibilities 
for armed forces. The decision of the serv- 
ices in the missiles field has only highlighted 
the fact that the present system is fast. be- 
coming archaic. The military themselves 
are aware of this. Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin’s 
proposals In his recent book offer firm guide 
lines for such 4& reorganization. 

In its September report, the subcommittee 
of the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee thought this service reorganization 
problem pressing enough to warrant a mer- 
ger of the Army and the Air Force—the 
Navy’s function remains separate and still 
capable of departmentalizing. Said the sub- 
committee : 

“The logic of new weapon technology has 
virtually destroyed the traditional basis for 
services organized around strategic land, sea, 
and air missions. * * * Land-based strategic 
missiles, whether organized in squadrons or 
battalions, require technical capabilities that 
have no unique service orientation.” 

The strategic missile with nuclear warhead 
is the decisive weapon of the next decade. In 
its land-based aspect, particularly, it calls for 
a single military organization to develop, 
produce, and deploy the weapons. 

Is COMPETITION NECESSARY? 


The United States is not in the space busi- 
-ness as a scientific hobby. The ringing words 
of Dr. Killian, “the compelling urge to ex- 
plore the unknown,” might make a good 
motto for a college mountain-climbing so- 
ciety; but an urge, however noble, is not a 
firm base for national policy. Bluntly 
stated, the United States must make a major 
effort at space conquest because the national 
interest demands it. Khrushchev does not 
share the President’s view that space ex- 
ploration is not competition. His crude 
saber-rattling shows his awareness of its 
political-military importance. To ignore 
this is as as if we had failed to 
develop nuclear physics in the 1940's. 

The exploration of space, like nuclear 
physics, is beyond the point of individual 
discoveries in the laboratory. It is being 
translated from a scientific into an engi- 
neering problem. Its results have been con- 
crete enough to justify a major national 
effort. If the expenditures for future big 
space programs are huge, they are not in- 
supportable. They can be made up partly 
from the clear economies of a sensible com- 
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mand setup. Ultimately, if some kind of 
gradual disarmament can be achieved, the 
money now given to necessary, but unpro- 
ductive, military costs could be diverted to 
the peaceful purposes of space exploration. 
But let’s not enjoy our peace before we 
win it. The surest way to win it is to march 
into space first. A sure way to lose it is to 
continue at our present hop, skip, and 
crawl—allowing the Soviet Union to com- 
mand this new realm, and incidentally prov- 
ing Khrushchev’'s boast that there is nothing 
inherently wrong with Americans or their 
machines: it’s just the capitalistic system. 
[From the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Dec. 31, 1959] 


IN THE SHAMEFUL Misstz Mess, No TIME 
Now ror COMPLACENCY 


Eleven long years ago Defense Secretary 
James Forrestal, first American to hold that 
title, publicly announced assignment of the 
earth satellite vehicle * © * t the 
Committee on Guided Missiles for coordina- 
tion. 

Two years ago, when Sputnik I orbited an 
astonished earth and shocked the United 
States into alarmed awareness of its missile- 
and-space lag, there was a general demand 
for remedial action. Senator Mike Mans- 
FIELD, of Montana, among others, urged an 


‘all-out program, centered in one agency, and 


provided with whatever funds necessary to 
win us at least parity with Soviet Russia— 
the kind of unified program known as the 
Manhattan project that had given us the 
atom bomb. 

And that was no partisan demand. A Re- 
publican Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Trevor Gardner, had fought for the same 
thing in 1955, had resigned in grief and 
anger in 1956 when the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration cut missile-research funds by $200 
million. What made things worse than such 
parsimony and complete lack of imagina- 
tion, according to Mr. Gardner, was that the 
whole program was snarled up in bureau- 
cratic redtape. 

THE SAME CRY IN’ SEPTEMBER 

The same cry went up in September of this 
year when the Soviet moon-shot success, 
dramatically following the failure of our 
own effort, gave fresh shock to officially en- 
couraged public complacency. Military men 


~and scientists urged that we double our ex- 


penditures on missile and space programs. 
Members of Congress recalled the earlier tart 
summation of the Army’s missile Boss, Gen- 
eral Medaris, now in retirement with other 
disappointed men: 

“Some place there has to be one man who 
can make a. decision, who can give a com- 
mand, and who has been given the resources 
to carry it out.” 

Instead of that we have today, as Frank 
Gibney puts it in a disturbing article in the 
current issue of Harper’s, “roughly 60 gov- 
ernmental committees and organizations 
concerned in one way or another with space 
and missilery, some new, some old, some 
military, some civilian”—and all clinging 
“tenaciously to life and authority.” 

And today we have official estimates that 
we are roughly 5 years behind Russia in the 
development of space vehicles, with our rela- 
tive strength in missiles little better (a 


$-to-1 disadvantage in intercontinental bal- - 


listic missiles, if the Defense Department's 
estimate is not too complacent), while in the 
1960 budget, as Mr. Gibney puts it, “the 
administration has committed the country 
to several more years of inferiority.” 

This is the background against which Sen- 
ator Lynpon JoHNSON and the Senate Space 
Committee next week will begin a critical 
inquiry into the Nation's entire space, mis- 
sile, and defense programs. We hope that 
every member of the Space Committee, if 
not several million other Americans, will read 
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Mr.' Gibney’s detailed description of “the 

missile: mess,” written, he says, “out of @ 

sense of fear, alarm, and national shame”— 

and respond at last with a program that 

meets “the challenge of a new frontier.” 
WHAT CONGRESS COULD DO 


* Congress on its own cannot create a uni- 
fled agency and program of the Manhattan 
type. It went as far as it could in giving 
the administration everything and some- 
times more than it asked for in funds, and 
in 1958 in record time it passed a bill creat- 
ing a new space agency which might have 
been a new Manhattan but instead became 
just one more of the multitudinous groups 
with “power to say ‘No,’ when not one of 
them can say ‘Yes’.” But it can put enough 
facts on the line to make millions of long- 
complacent Americans vehemently opposed 
to accepting a permanent, inglorious, and 
perilous second-place in the space age, and 
they in turn could induce Washington to 
turn to the Trevor Gardners instead of the 
Wilsons and McElroys and Humphreys. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Dec. 29, 1959] 
Space: Hoppy or Business? 


“Bluntly stated,” writes. Prank Gibney in 
the current Harper’s magazine, “the United 
States must make a major effort at space 
conquest because the national interest de- 
mands it. Khrushchev does not share the 
President’s view that space exploration is not 
competition. His crude saber rattling shows 
his awareness of its political-military impor- 
tance. To ignore this is as dangerous as if 
we had failed to develop nuclear physics in 
the 1940's.” 

Gibney’s article should be required read- 
ing for every U.S. Senator and 
as they reconvene to decide, among other 
things, what to do about an administration 
space budget request that freezes the United 
States in the No. 2 spot behind Russia for the 
indefinite future. 

Gibney, a former congressional aid who 
has studied the space mess at close range, 
cites five reasons for our critical lag—none 
of which has to do with any shortage of 
scientific talent: rf 

1. A mania for reorganization as a substi- 
tute for executive direction—with a disas- 
trous emphasis on publication relations. 

2. The cult of scientists-know-best, which 
finds power of high policy decision abdicated 
by those specifically charged with policy 
responsibility. 

8. Budget worship. 

4. Interservice and interorganizational ri- 
valry, which has led to such ridiculous prac- 
tices as mutual espionage and deliberate 
withholding of scientific knowledge between 
the services. 

5. An unwise and unworkable distinction 
between military and civilian efforts, when 
as @ matter of fact, all practical distinction 
between the two has long since been erased 
by the comprehensive scope of the cold war. 

Gibney’s indictment is based upon all-too- 
manifest evidence. 

It is incomprehensible that the men 
charged with responsibility for U.S. space 
policy should persist in kissing off the whole 
business as @ scientific hobby. But that is 
the only conclusion that. cam be drawn from 
the administration’s pinchpenny 1960 space 
budget, and from the layers of confusion that 
are smothering the whole program. 

Congress cannot run the program— 
that’s the executive department's job. But 
Congress can raise questions and demand an~- 
swers, and we offer a couple to start with: 

Why can’t enough money be wrung out of 
the budget for conventional defense costs to 
provide the space program with the extra 
couple of hundred million dollars it needs 
to move into high gear? 
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When is the world's foremost scientific and 
technological Nation going to move into the 
space age? 





Program of Weyerhaeuser Co. To Elimi- 
inate Stream Pollution From Pulp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
during the recess, the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources, 
under the able leadership of Senator 
Rosert Kerr, held extensive hearings 
throughout the country on water, in 
which one of the major points of dis- 
cussion was the assurance of water qual- 
ity. One of the substantial pollutors of 
our rivers is the pulp industry which 
utilizes a tremendous amount of chem- 
icals to change wood into wood pulp and 
wood pulp into an endless variety of 





paper. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as the conclusion of my remarks, an 
article entitled “H.0O” from the Decem- 
ber 1959 issue of the Weyerhaeuser mag- 
azine. This article describes in detail 
the efforts being advanced at the Weyer- 
haeuser Co.’s Springfield, Oreg., plant to 
reduce the pollution of the lovely Willa- 
mette River. 

I do not want to imply that the prob- 
Jem has been completely solved, for it 
has not. However, many. concerns like 
Weyerhaeuser are making strong efforts 
to find ways to utilize economically and 
reuse all the material that enters their 
plant. Success in this endeavor will pre- 
serve water purity. 

In my talks with industrial leaders in 
my State of Oregon, I sense a growing 
awareness that water quality is of para- 
mount concern. Our industrial plants 
need pure water for their processes and 
they are affected when up-river firms 
discharge wastes and pollute the rivers. 
I have inserted this article because it 
does tell some of the accomplishments 
that have been made. I am sure that, as 
the select committee continues its study, 
it will chart a course for the purifica- 
tion of our priceless American rivers. 

There being no objection, the axticle 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

H,O: THe Most ImporTANT FORMULA IN THE 
SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS OF PULPMAKING 

Water, clear and cold, flashes down from 
the snowbanks of the high Cascades. 
Countless tiny rivulets race through moun- 
tain canyons to a common meeting point. 
Here the McKenzie River begins its journey 
across Oregon’s fertile Willamette Valley. 

The McKenzie, one of Oregon’s finest 
streams, is a rich natural resource—one that 
can be used in many ways along the river’s 
75-mile route to the Willamette River. The 
McKenzie provides irrigation water for thou- 
sands of acres of farmland. The river serves 
ground for great runs of 
It supplies the 45,000 citi- 


as a 
Pacific salmon, 
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zens of Eugene, Oreg., with their water re- 
quirements. The river water is a vital com- 
also, 


quality pulp and paperboard. The Weyer~ 
haeuser plant at Springfield drinks in nearly 
8% million gallons each day to cook and 
wash wood chips and fibers as they make 
the transformation from wood to pulp and 
paperboard. ; 

Once this water has done its work, it is re- 
turned to the stream. One of the impor- 
tant tasks facing the men of Weyerhaeuser’s 
Springfield pulpmill is to return the water 
to the stream clean and suitable for other 
uses. 

Oregonians work hard to keep the Mc- 
Kenzie beautiful. This job falls on the 
shoulders of the sportsmen, campers, farm- 
ers, cities, and industries that rely on the 
river. Few work harder at keeping the river 
clean and pure than the crews operating 
Weyerhaeuser’s Springfield mill. 

“The company demands that we run this 


titude of the whole crew. We build this 
attitude by continually emphasizing the im- 
portance of pollution control measures.” 

This emphasis on attitude pays off for the 
pulp and papermakers at Springfield. They 
are proving that the water can be used and 
returned to its stream source without im- 
pairing water quality for other uses. 

Pulp making, in a modern-day kraft mill 
like the one at Springfield, is largely a 
chemical . Wood chips are cooked 
in sulfate-base liquids called cooking liquors. 
The cooking separates the tiny cellulose 
fibers, which in turn are transformed into 
strong kraft paperboard. 

About 95 percent of the chemical ingredi- 
ents used in the: pulpmaking process are 
recovered, purified, and reused again and 

Recovery and reuse of the ingredi- 
ents used in cooking liquids are the keys to 


maintaining a safe waste disposal flow. If: 


the recovery is high, it pays dividends, not 
only in lowering the possibility of pollution, 
but in monetary savings as well. 

The spent cooking liquors contain traces 
of wood residues that could impair McKen- 
zie water quality if they were allowed to 
enter the stream flow. The small percent- 
age of materials that does enter the mill's 
waste flow, however, is carefully treated to 
further reduce any possibility of lowering 
the water quality. Ingenuity, plus plenty of 
hard work on the part of Springfield pulp 
employees; has led to tremendous improve- 
ments in pollution control methods in the 
past 4 years. Today these same employees 
are working to improve these control meas- 
ures even further. 

Springfield pulp crewmen pride themselves 
on operating a “tight_plant.” In everyday 
language this means that they are cutting 
off spills of effluents, lubricating oils, or 
other materiais into the waste flow wherever 
possible. However, pollution control meas- 
ures include more than just preventing 
spills. “We are constantly seeking new 
methods for improving our pollution con- 
trols,” Julson said. “We're not afraid to ex- 
periment, We are willing to try something 
new,” he said, “even though there is a chance 
the new method may not work.” 

The scientific problems of pollution con- 
trol are handled by a technical staff at 
Springfield and by research personnel from 
Longview, Wash. For example, Project 
Chemist Ray Westenhouse devotes full time 
to water pollution problems. There is a 
completely equipped laboratory at Spring- 
field built exclusively for this project. 
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thought of the use of gas or germ war- 
fare, he replied that his own instincts 
would be against United States use of 
these agents unless they had first been 
employed against us. 

The President also said that no official 


i 
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of chemical and biological weapons. 

It seems to me that, despite the Presi- 
dent’s laudable personal view, it is nec- 
essary to have a formal national position 
on record, to stand beyond Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s term and to restrain the efforts 
of certain elements in the Defense De- 
partment to free gas and germ warfare 
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President Roosevelt in 1943 that “the 
United States shall under no circum- 
stances resort to the use of biological 
weapons or the use of poisonous or ob- 
noxious gases unless they are first used 
by our enemies.” 

I hope that the President’s expression 
of his personal views will serve to stim- 
ulate the passage of House Concurrent 
Resolution 433, and I am pleased to say 
that there has been increasing public 
concern on this matter. For the infor- 
mation of the Congress, as to the Presi- 
dent’s view, I should like to insert at this 
point in the Record my correspondence 
with him and his statement at the press 


conference: 
Decemser 21, 1959. 
The Honorable Dwrenr D. ErseENHOWER, 
The President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Preswwent: I write in the 


use of chemical and biological weapons. 
Many citizens and Members of Congress, 
including myself, are very disturbed about 
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these recommendations. They negate our 
position as enunciated by President Roose- 
velt on June 8, 1943, when he stated that 
the United States under no circumstances 
would use poisonous or obnoxious gases un- 
less first used by our enemies. The abhor- 
rence of chemical and biological weapons 
stems from our basic belief that even in war 
we must preserve the essence of humanity 
and humane principles. 

It strikes me as utter folly that we should 
accede to the judgment of certain members 
of the Defense Department, when it is now 
more important than ever that the United 
States continue to express itself as repudi- 
ating the use of chemical and biological 
weapons as a preventive or preemptive means 
of attack. ‘ 

It is interesting to note that the Soviet 
Union. has recently been taking. the propa- 
ganda initiative regarding the use of CBR 
during wartime. At the end of August of 
this year, Premier Khrushchev stated in a 
message to a conference of leading scientists 
who met in Canada: 

“We share the concern of scientists, who 
justly point out that the use of these weap- 
ons may have no less horrible a consequence 
than the use of atomic or hydrogen. weapons. 
Not by chance were chemical and bacterio- 
logical weapons condemned by mankind, 
and their military use prohibited by inter- 
national agreement through the Geneva. pro- 
tocol of 1925. As is well Known the Soviet 
Union strongly supports the prohibition of 
all types of weapons of mass annihilation, 
including muclear as well as chemical and 
biological weapons. We hold that their use 
runs counter to humane principles, the rules 
of international law, and the conscience of 
all peoples.” 

Conversely, ft disturbs me that our Na- 
tion, which repudiates naked power politics, 
should consider sacrificing fits unassailable 
position regarding chemical and biological 
weapons when the_people of the world are 
hoping for a settlement on the armaments 
question. 

While we may be constrained to develop 
these weapons qualitatively and quantita- 
tively if international negotiation in the 
CBR area fails and if the realities of the 
situation demand that we continue to pro- 
duce these weapons, we should not change 
our long-standing policy of not using these 
weapons first in any eventuality. We must 
reaffirm our resolve never to initiate the use 
of these weapons. 

Because of this, and because of the urgency 
of the problem, I earnestly suggest interna- 
tional negotiations in the field of ehemical 
and biological weapons. Although this ques- 
tion is one which will be very difficult to 
negotiate, this should not deter us from 
seeking both solution and negotiation in 
this area of armaments activity. 

Because of the urgency of the problem, I 
have introduced in the Congress a concurrent 
resolution which will reaffirm our policy of 
nonuse of biological and chemical weapons 
unless they are first introduced into warfare 
against us. I sincerely hope that the Ameri- 
can position will not be changed. Knowing 
of your interest in and admiring your efforts 
on behalf of world peace, I am sure that our 
policies will not be changed in this area. 

Sincerely, 
Rosrert W. KASTENMEIER, 
Member of Congress. 


THe Wuite Hovse, 
Washington, D.C., December 31, 1959. 
The Honorable Ropert W. KAsTENMEIER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KasTrenmeEten: I appreciate the 
concern which prompted your December 21 
letter concerning the use of chemical and 
biological weapons. The Defénse Depart- 
ment is reviewing the status of this matter 
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with particular reference to some of the new 
features mentioned in your letter. You will 
of course have a further reply as promptly 
as possible. 
Sincerely, 
DwicuTt D, EIsENHOWER. 
PRESIDENTIAL PRESS CONFERENCE, JANUARY 
13, 1960 

Ronald W. May, Capital Times, Madison, 
Wis.: “Mr. President, Representative Kas- 
TENMEIER, of Wisconsin, has suggested that 
there might be @ change in our traditional 
policy of not using chemical, germ, or poison 
gas warfare first. He said that Army people 
have tried to—indicated that they believed 
that maybe we should change our policy and 
use these first either in a large or even in a 
small war. Is this true?’ 

Answer: “I will say this: No such official 
suggestion has been made tO me and so far 
@s my own instinct is concerned is to not 
start such a thing as that first.” 





Some Fallacies About Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, one of 
the unfortunate situations in our Nation 
is the misunderstanding that is develop- 
ing between the rural and urban areas. 

This situation is developing largely as 
a result of press statements and articles 
written by individuals who are not 
familiar with the rural areas and the 
farm problem. The. writers of these 
articles are no doubt honest in their in- 
tentions, but, unfortunately, are paint- 
ing a picture of rural America that is 
most unfair to the farmers of this 
Nation. 

Everyone must agree that we do have 
afarm problem. On the other hand, the 
farmers who are exposed to unusual 
economic and natural hazards are en- 


titled to the help of Government as a . 


cushion against unfortunate events 
which they cannot well avert through 
individual or organized action. 

It must be of more than passing con- 
cern to our national economy that farm 
income last year dropped 15 percent, or 
approximately $2 billion, and present 
indications are in 1960 the farm income 
will drop another $1 billion. 

This reduction in farm income comes 
at a time when labor is enjoying ever 
increasingly higher wages and when in- 


dustry is operating at the highest level | 


in = Nation’s history and at its greatest 
profit. 

The farm problem today resolves itself 
into one of farm income, regardless of 
all of the other issues that try to camou- 
flage the major one, which is farm in- 
come. 

This trend cannot long continue with- 
out having definite economic effects, not 
only on the farmer ‘and the community 
he lives in, but the Nation’as a whole. 

Recently Dr. C. Peairs Wilson, director 
of the School of Agriculture of Kansas 
State University, presented a paper at 
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the farm forum conducted by the Uni- 
versity of .Missouri, which I believe 
should be read by everyone interested in 
agriculture and our entire economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be made a part of these remarks 
and printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Some Fa..acres Asour AGRICULTURE 


(By C. Peairs Wilson, director, School of 
Agriculture, Kansas State University) 


Agriculture is being misunderstood. The 
principal reason it is being misunderstood 
is that a large segment of our population 
reads metropolitan newspapers and maga- 
zines which are written by people who have 
little Knowledge or understanding of agri- 
culture. They see in the present situation a 
big story on the sizable number of dollars 
that the Federal Government spends through 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and they 
appeal to the average city dweller who feels 
his taxes are already too high. 

I would be the first to admit that we do 
have farm problems, that these problems are 
the concern of every citizen in his country 
and we ought to do our level best to study 
our farm problems and give consideration to 
. reasonable alternatives to our present farm 
programs. But in doing this, let’s put farm 
problems and farm programs in proper per- 
spective. This, the motropolitan magazines, 
newspapers, and commentators have for the 
most part failed to do. They have frequent- 
ly misrepresented facts, given half-truths, or 
even outright false statements. Let me illus- 
trate what I mean: 

(1) The Chicago Tribune: “What industry 
enjoys an annual subsidy from the Federal 
Government of $7 billion? The answer is 
obviously American agriculture.” 

Let’s set the record straight. 

The total budget of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture is nearly $7 billion. But much 
of this is not for agriculture at all. Billions 
of dollars worth of foreign~aid programs and 
military assistance for other countries are 
paid for with agricultural commodities, the 
cost of which is charged to farm programs. 
But what is the public led to think? The 
dairy products consumed by our ‘Armed 
Forces is a part of the $7 billion, but does 
the public know it? Children in city schools 
which have a school-lunch program consume 
some of the $7 billion—but do the children’s 
parents know this? The meat-inspection 
system that provides city folks with the most 
healthful food in the world is pair for from 
the $7 billion. But what has the Chicago 
Tribune done to clarify the fact that not all 
of the $7 billion appropriated to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is a subsidy to 
farmers? 

(2) Washington Daily News: “Farmers 
have an advantage over nonfarm people, be- 
cause of Government aid to agriculture.” 

Let’s set the record straight. 

Per capita farm income in 1957 was $967. 

Per capita nonfarm income was $2,082. 

If we drop out the noncommercial farms 
subsistence and part-time farms and include 
only the commercial farm families, the farm 
family income was $5,415 in 1956. In the 
same year the nonfarm family income was 
$6,900 and this includes the unemployed, 
those on strike, those on sid row, etc. Do 
farmers have an advantage? 


(3) Reprint of an article written by the 
mayor of New Haven, Conn., on urban re- 
newal, carried in the Kansas City Star: 
“Congress gives 20 times more aid to the 12 
percent of all Americans who live on farms 
than it does to the 65 percent who live in 
cities.” 
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How is this for a gross fabrication? 

I wrote the mayor asking the source. of 
his figures but I haven’t heard from. him. 
As was pointed out earlier, not all the ap- 
propriations to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture are for farmers. But if you take the 
$7 billion and divide it by the 61 billion 
which I understand is the current rate of 
spending urban-renewal funds you still get 
less than 20 times as much. But this is not 
all, city folks get many many other kinds of 
subsidies which I will comment on later. 

Maybe the mayor of New Haven should re- 
consider his rash statement. 

(4) New York Times: “The ordinary Iowa 
farmer has a minimum of. two cars and they 
are usually brandnew Buicks, Oldsmobiles, or 
Cadillacs.” 

Let’s set the record straight again. 

Wallace’s Farmer made a sample survey of 
Iowa farmers in 1957 and found that 15.6 
percent had two or more cars, 5.7 percent 
owned Buicks, 6.7 percent owned Oldsmo- 
biles, and three-tenths of 1 percent owned 
Cadillacs. 

Now I come to my prime example of mis- 
information about agriculture. 

(1) “We (Life magazine) who have often 
deplored the blunderland world of unwanted 
farm surpluses.” (See Life magazine editorial, 
October 26, 1959.) 

How big are the “unwanted farm sur- 
pluses”? For the period 1953-58 farmers 
overproduced by about 2 percent. This rep- 
resents an economic waste of about $4 bil- 
lion. Industry underproduced by about 5% 
percent. Unemployment averaged 644 per- 
cent, Idle capacity in the steel industry av- 
eraged 17 percent and in the automobile in- 
dustry amounted to 25 percent. Total pro- 
duction of the economy fell short by $150 
billion, according to the Conference on Eco- 
nomic Development, Which represented by 
far the greater economic waste? 


Let's look at farm surpluses from a dif- 


ferent point of view. Through most of his- 
tory, recurring famine has been the usual 
experience of man. Everybody wants to eat 
every day at the lowest possible cost. The 
amount of agricultural production is not ac- 
curately predictable or controllable because 
of weather, disease, insects, time lags, etc. 
From a worldwide point of view, how large 
should world food reserves be? Ask a busi- 
nessman how large his financial reserves 
should be? Or how large his reserve stock 
of goods should be—5 percent, 10 percent, 20 
percent, 50 percent of a year’s turnover? 
This will vary. Mr. Volker of the United 
Nations staff says world food reserves amount 
to about 10 percent of a year’s consump- 
tion—enough for about 36 days’ consump- 
tion. In this light, food reserves do not seem 
excessive. The trouble is a large share of 
this is in the United States. There is no 
way farmers can collect, in the marketplace 
as it now stands, the cost of carrying this 
reserve which is the insurance against hun- 
ger for consumers in this country and 
against mass starvation almost anyplace in 
the world. Hence, it has been shifted to the 
Federal Government. Perhaps it should be 
shifted to the U.N. so that the cost of carry- 
ing the reserve would be carried by all 
nations. 


Another interesting point: was made by 
Senator Dove.as last week when he revealed 
that the Federal Government is continuing 
to dispose of large amounts of surplus prop- 
erty for a few cents on the dollar while 
buying the same or similar items. The Na- 
tion would save $2 or $3 billion a year. 
It is interesting that carrying and dis- 
posing of surplus farm products is consid- 
ered a subsidy to farmers but disposing of 
surplus industrial products is not considered 
a@ subsidy to industry. It is interesting, too, 
that when aircraft or trucks or other indus- 
trially made military or even civilian prod- 
ucts owned by the Government become obso- 
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lete it is considered. one of those 
and no criticism is Coote the 
turer even though obsolescence is 
into the product. But let some 
teriorate in Government storage and farmers 
and farm programs are immediately criti- 
cized. 


Critics of agriculture have pointed ont 
that twice since 1933 the farm program has 
been bailed out by unexpected. events, 
namely, by World War IL and the Korean 
war. In each case surplus stocks accumu- 
lated under the Government farm program 
were disposed of at a profit. We can’t fore- 
see the possible emergency situation that 
might bail us out again. Let me turn the 
argument around and say that 
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to carry a reserve of military facilities and 
personnel when we are not directly involved 
in warfare. 

(2) “As if they (the farmers) can’t stand 
ic climate.” 


(a) What about all our industries operat- 
ing behind a tariff wall? Have you ever seen 
a compilation of tariff ? The 
most enduring and greatest subsidy ever 
enacted is the tariff designed to protect city 
industries. What about those industries 


tributing their publications except through 
a subsidized mail rate? Hannagen v. Es- 
quire. 

(c) What about our industries that pro- 
duced war materials on a cost-plus basis and 
then were paid billions of dollars in recon- 
version payments, including tax amortization 
benefits? 

(ad) What about our cities that now re- 
ceive $2 from the Federal Government for 
every $1 they put up for urban renewal and 
are asking for $5 of Federal money for every 
$1 from the city? 

(e) What about our railroads, merchant 
marine, and airlines that have all been sub- 
sidized? 

(f) What about all those service indus- 
tries where licenses are required for the 
primary purpose of restricting entry ee 
those industries? 

(g) What about labor with its closed sinc 
and its monopolistic bargaining? 

I see all over the land industries, groups 
and fractions that can’t stand the rigors of 
a purely competitive system. 

If Mr. Canham, head of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, will recommend that we 
cease treating tariff-protected industries as 
hothouse plants and make them compete 
in an open market, make the publishing 
industry and advertisers pay their full share 
of mail costs, require cities to pay for 
their own urban renewal and flood protec- 
tion, cease the legal protection of patents © 
and copyrights, dispense with licenses as a 
means of restricting entry, do away with the 
closed shop and monopolistic practices of 
both labor and management, then’ perhaps 
farmers could reasonably be expected to 
stand the rigors of our economic climate. 
After all, tariffs, patents, licenses, and 
monopolistic practices all preceded farmers’ 
protection by many decades. 

(3) He (the farmer) too must go along 
with the changes which are inevitable in 
our type of economic order. 

What does he mean the farmer must go 
along—the farmer is leading the way. 

We are all familiar with figures such as 
these: in 1803' one farmworker produced 
enough food and fiber for himself and three 
others;- today one farmworker produces 
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in all the nonfarm sector of the economy? 

No; the big city newspapers and maga- 
zines have not told us much about the dy- 
namic increases in efficiency in farming. 
They miss the real story in the farm picture 
which is the tremendous contribution that 
American agriculture has made to the eco- 
nomic progress of the Nation. 

Economic progress is defined as the ability 


the production of the comforts and luxuries 
of life. Food is cheaper in the United States 
than in any nation in the world in terms 
of the number of hours of wages required 
to purchase a family’s food. With a smaller 
number of hours of wages required to pur- 
chase food, there are more hours of wages 
left over for the purchase of industrial goods. 
This is why we have the high standard of 
living in this country. The efficiency of our 
agriculture has made it possible for our large 
scale industry to develop. Dean Weber re- 
cently said: “Those who take food for grant- 
ed and make snide remarks about farmers 
forget that few other people in the world 
can indulge in such extravagances.” 

Increasing efficiency in agriculture is 
where every underdeveloped nation in the 
world has failed. Any nation that must de- 
vote most of its manpower to the production 
of the bare necessities of life cannot have a 
high standard of living. In my opinion, 
Premier Khrushchev was more impressed 
with the efficiency of our agriculture than 
with any other one thing. Khrushchev was 
able to brag about the accomplishments of 
his nation in such fields as space science, 
satellites, missiles, atomic energy, etc. But 
he did not brag about the accomplishments 
of their agriculture after he visited Belts- 
ville and Iowa. He is shrewd enough to 
know he cannot match our standard of liv- 
ing until he can develop an efficient agricul- 
ture. His boast that he will “smother us in 
the USSR.’s output of industrial goods” is 
an idle boast as long as 50 percent of his man- 
power is tied to the land. 

Yet there are those in this country who 
do not appreciate the fact that it is Ameri- 
ca’s productive agriculture that has made 
it possible for us to have productive in- 
dustry and it is productive agriculture and 
industry that has made America strong. If 
we do not maintain our agricultural su- 
periority—and by a wide margin—our in- 
dustrial superiority cannot continue. That 
is why it is so terribly important that the 
general public knows the contribution that 
agriculture has made, is making, and needs 
to make to economic progress in the future. 
Tt is almost inconceivable to me that the big 
city newspapers and magazines, almost as 
tf by malicious intent, have striven to dis- 
tort public perspective about agriculture. 
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(3) He makes reference to endowing into 
the “self-sufficient family farm.” 

Hasn’t Mr. Canham heard that the self- 
sufficient family farm is as obsolete as the 


- buggy? Does he not realize that today’s 


family farm is a commercial farm? Where 
does he think industry sells $16 billion worth 
of farm machinery, petroleum products, 
electrical power etc.? Does he realize agri- 
culture uses more finished steel in a year 
than is required for the production of a 
year’s output of passenger cars, more petro- 
leum products than is used by any other 
industry, more rubber than enough to make 
tires for 6 million automobiles, more elec- 
trical power than is used by the cities of 
Chicago, Detroit, Houston, and Baltimore? 
Does he realize that the inventory of farm 
machinery alone is greater than the assets of 
the American steel industry and five times 
that of the automobile industry? Does this 
sound like agriculture is made up of a bunch 
of self-sufficient family farms? Where does 


-he think food for 175 million people comes 


from—from self-sufficient farms that occa- 
sionally sell a few dozen eggs or peddle a few 
boxes of strawberries? Where has Mr. Can- 
ham been and where have the éditors of Life 
magazine been since 1890? 

(4) “A migration from the farm is 
inevitable.” 

Does Mr. Canham, head of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and Life mag- 
azine know that there has been a migration 
from the farm every year since 1910 except 
during the 1930’s when city folks could not 
take care of their own unemployed so they 
sent them back to the farms and let farmers 
take care of»them? Does he realize that 
there have been 500,000 people leave the 
farms of this country each year since 1948. 
Is the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the businesses that support it willing 
to provide jobs for these farm people at a 
faster rate than they are now leaving the 
farm? Are they ready to provide housing 
for them in the cities? Are they willing to 
take care of their training for new job skills? 
It is my observation that business is scarcely 
able to provide jobs for workers they now 
have in cities—at least I have heard some 
rumbling and unemployment in some cities 
and I have heard of housing shortages in 
some cities. And city folks seem perfectly 
willing to have farm communities pay for 
the primary and secondary education of 
young farm people who migrate to the cities 
which is a farm subsidy to the cities that 
has not been recognized. 

Is it any wonder that city folks misunder- 
stand farmers? Is it any wonder that farm 
people are distressed. Those of us in agri- 
culture have been hit over the head so many 
times we seem almost afraid to hold our 
heads up and tell the truth. -Maybe we too 
have lost our perspective and maybe even 
our confidence. But agriculture has a record 
of which we can all be proud. We can and 
should be able to refute those who are mis- 
informing the public. Unfortunately, we 
have been put on the defensive by our 
critics. In my opinion the best defense is 
a good offense so let us come out swinging 
when our critics stray from the truth. 

I suggest that every spokesman for agri- 
culture, whether he be president of a county 
farm organization, a professor of animal hus- 
bandry, a county agent or a Dean of Agri- 
culture write to Life magazine and to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce pro- 
testing this particular editorial in Life or to 
any other newspaper, magazine or commen- 
tator when they treat the truth lightly. I 
notice in this particular issue of Life, Henry 
Cabot Lodge is not afraid to set the record 
straight when Life was inaccurate with re- 
spect to his assignment as escort to Premier 
Khrushchev. Why should agriculture be 
afraid to set the record straight? 
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Again, my purpose is not to justify the 
particular farm program we have at present 
or to condemn tariffs, patents, closed shop or 
other programs in the non-farm economy. 
My only purpose is to try to view the farm 
situation in perspective. 
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Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Midwest provides the Nation with the 
finest meat to be found in the world, and 
it does it in great volume. This is no 
accident and is not the single ac- 
complishment of any one group. It is a 
huge and efficient industry the effects of 
which are felt throughout the entire 
economy of the area. 

One of the component parts of the 
livestock empire is a business that has 
in itself grown to be a strong and valu- 
able industry. This is the livestock 
trucking industry. 

I think the importance of this indus- 
try, made up of many big lines and 
small, independent truckers, is very well 
outlined in a speech made by my col- 
league from the Third District of 
Nebraska, Larry Brock, who spoke to 
the farm-to-market truckers at their 
17th annual get-together of truckers and 
businessmen in Sioux City, Iowa, last 
month. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following address given by 
my good friend and colleague, Larry 
Brock: 

The trucking industry has often been 
called the mainspring of the Nation’s 
economy in recent years. Throughout the 
country the motor truck is the important 
link in the transportation of virtually all 
commodities, an estimated 75 percent of all 
tonnage moving daily in the Nation’s com- 
merce moving by this method. Although 
other means of transportation play an im- 
portant role, their scope of operations is 
limited by peculiar facilities requirements. 
All of these methods of transport must be 
supplemented by the use of trucks for 
cargo to reach its ultimate destination. ‘The 
motor truck is the only form of transporta- 
tion available to more than 25,000 communi- 
ties in the United States. 

In absolute terms, no single transporta- 
tion service has advanced so rapidly over 
the past 20 years. But it is significant that 
the greatest advances in truck transporta- 
tion have been accomplished without the 
impetus of major technological break- 
throughs which have so drastically changed 
the airline and water carriers, and even the 
railroad industries. Though vastly greater 
in size, trucking seems not to have changed 
much in character, being still a highly 
volatile, competitive industry. 

The trucking industry has: grown from & 
few thousand one-man one-vehicle cpera- 
tions to include 18,000 common carrier 
companies subject to ICC regulation; yet 
these comprise only one-quarter of the 
trucking industry, the other 75 percent con- 
sisting of private and contract carriers, 
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Common carriers operate about 1.5 million 
of the approximately 11 million trucks on 
the highways. Some 800 class. I carriers 
(those whose annual revenues exceed $1 
million) were responsible for more than 
half the industry’s earnings in 1957. An 
estimated 260,856 million ton-miles of inter- 
city freight traffic moved by truck in 1957. 

Freight hauled by trucks during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1959 rose 20.5 percent over 
the similar 1958 period with all geographic 
regions showing gains. The growth in 
trucking was particularly great in the Cen- 
tral regions of the country where tonnages 
of truck-hauled freight increased 33.4 per- 
cent over a year ago. 

The trucking industry is both young and 
dynamic and will continue to grow ‘with the 
expanding national economy. 





Dr. Frank Rose Named to Dixie Hall of 
Fame for the Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF . 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 





~cently Dr: Frank Rose, president of the 


University of Alabama, was named to 
the South Hall of Fame for the Living, in 
Decatur, Ga. 

In the some 15 years that this program 
has been going; three presidents of the 
University of Alabama have been so 
honored. ‘They have been Dr. O. C. Car- 
michael, the late Dr. George H. Denney, 
and now Dr. Frank Rose. 

There recently appeared in the Bir- 
mingham Post Herald a news item re- 
garding the naming of Dr. Rose. I ask 
that this article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA HEAD NaMED TO DIxIE 
Hatt or Fame 


UNIVERSITY, Ata., January 6.—Dr. Frank A. 
Rose, president of the University of Alabama, 
has been named to the South Hall oe Fame 
for the Living in Decatur, Ga. 

Dr. Rose is the second president ios the 
history of the school to be so honored. The 
late Dr. George H. Denny was previously 
chosen. 

In nominating Dr. Rose, Robert Jemison 
Jr., one of the honor group said: “The South 
needs the vision, initiative and accomplish- 
ments of its young men, particularly in the 
field of education. In fact, this is the age 
of the young man. Dr. Rose is an outstand- 
ing example of this age.”’ 

Dr. Rose’s nomination was seconded by 
Hill Fergusan, chairman pro tempore of the 
university’s board of trustees. 

The University of Alabama president's se- 
lection to the group brings the total number 
of college presidents named to the hall to 
seven. 

Auburn University’s Dr. Ralph Draughon 
is also a member. 

The 1960 selections mark the 15th year 
for the naming of new honorees. 

The Man of the South will be selected in 
the spring from the 200 members of the 
honor group. 
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It’s There To Be Read: A “Right” of eral elections. Whether this will suffice to 
overcome 


Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Senate 
Rules Committee has opened hearings on 
new proposals now before the Congress 
to protect voting rights. I ask unan- 
imous consent that a pertinent editorial 
which appeared just last week in the De- 
troit News be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. It is my hope that my 
colleagues will read it and agree with its 
message: That the Congress must act on 
the recommendation of the Civil Rights 
Commission on this question, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It’s THerE To Be Reap: A “RIGHT” or 

CITIZENS 
“The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

“The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” (15th 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution.) 

Nearly 90 years have passed since the above 
words became part of the fundamental law 
of the land yet there remain many places in 
this country where t. writ does not run. 
The Negro’s right to vote is denied and in 
this ard he remains a voiceless slave. 

In state of the Union message on 
Thursday the President referred to this de- 
nial of civil rights in this fashion: 

“In all our hopes and plans for a better 
world we all- yecognize that provincial and 
racial prejudices must be combated. In the 
long perspective of history, the right to vote 
has been one of the strongest pillars of a 
free society. Our first duty is to protect 
this right against all encroachment. In 
spite of constitutional guarantees, and not- 
withstanding much progress of recent years, 
bias still deprives some persons in this coun- 
try of equal protection of the laws.” 

The President then said that he hoped 
the Congress would give serious considera- 
tion to constructive recommendations aimed 
at eliminating practices discriminating 
against the basic rights of Americans. 

The President will be joined in this hope 
by millions of Americans who refuse to en- 
gage in any conspiracy to deny to another 
American his right to be heard through the 
ballot. Indeed, we would wish that the sec- 
ond paragraph of the amendment could be 
itself amended so that it not only granted 
power to Congress but imposed a duty upon 
it. 


For political reasons that remain constant 
and obvious, the action to be taken by Con- 
gress in this session is at the moment un- 
clear, but it seems certain that there will 
be action. The House has been invited by its 
Speaker to force a civil rights bill out of the 
Rules Committee and onto the floor. The 
leaders of the Senate have agreed to a full 
debate on civil rights next month. 

The Civil Rights Commission has recom- 
mended that Federal registrars be sent 
where their presence seems required so that 
the Negro can be registered to vote in Fed- 





the social and economic intimida- 
tion and downright terrorism to which the 
Negro who desires to vote is subjected is an 
open question. But the law must frequently 
precede any real move toward elimination of 
an evil and the presence of registrars might 
serve to sharpen the issue involved. 

There are always those who consider pa- 
tience to be the ultimate virtue and who 
will seek to delay and postpone. Ninety 
years would seem to be a reasonable interval 
for the United States to devise a method 
whereby its own Constitution will mean 
what it so plainly says. 





What Will the Western Hemisphere Do 
About the Rapid Increase of Commu- 
nist Activity and Power in Latin Amer- 
ica, Spearheaded by Red Chinese and 
Other Communist Agents in Cuba? 


er 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include broadcasts by Mr. Ray Henle, 
editor in chief of the daily NBC news 
program called “Three-Star Extra.’ It 
has been known for some time that while 
Mr. Khrushchev waves the olive branch 
toward the West, his partner, Commu- 
nist China, continues unabated the dirty 
work of the -world.conspiracy 
in Tibet, India, Middie East, Africa, 
and Latin America. The chief center 
just now is Cuba. What will the hemi- 
sphefe do about it? 

The broadcasts follow: i 
Broapcast By Ray —s ON JANUARY 12, 


Three-Star Extra has just had a revealing 
interview with Dr. Emilio Nunez Portuondo 
about the situation in Cuba. Dr. Nunez is 
an outstanding Cuban citizen—he once was 
President of the United Nations Security 
Council, a longtime Cuban diplomat with 
world standing. He was a foreign service 
officer while Batista was in power and, there- 
fore, was separated, as foreign service officers 
almost always are, from the domestic politi- 
cal affairs of his government. Dr. Nunez 
never did, and does not now, support or de- 
fend the Batista regime, and does not now 
even countenance any thought that Batista 
should return to power. ‘ 

Dr. Nunez informed us that he’s convinced 
that the solidification of Communist power 
in Cuba under Fidel Castro will be the be- 
ginning of a Communist sweep throughout 
the entire Western Hemisphere unless Castro 
is checked promptly. 

He thinks the only practical way this can 
be done is for the United States to support 
military intervention in Cuba. 

Dr. Nunez thinks we would have a perfect. 
right under the Caracas resolution to inter- 
vene in Cuba. He says there is no doubt 
among the leaders of the Latin American 
countries that Castro’s government is Com- 
munist and the rest of Latin America would 
grant us the right to take action. 

He thinks it should be done through US. 
support for an anti-Castro .movement in 
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Cuba which would be started by the Cubans 
. themselves. 

Dr. Nunez says the alternative to speedy 
US. action is the loss to the Communist 
world of all the Latin American Republics. 
He says that once the Reds consolidate their 
foothold in Cuba, revolution will sweep the 
rest of the hemisphere. Pro-Communist gov- 
ernments will be set up, U.S. properties all 
over Latin America will be seized, and the 
United States will have lost its own hemi- 
sphere. 

There was one major surprise in our meet- 
ing with Dr. Nunez. Namely, his declaration 
that the primary influence in Cuba is Red 
China, not Russia. He says 40 to 50 Red 
Chinese Army officers are arriving in,Cuba 
every day. They are being integrated into 
the Cuban Army as fast as they arrive and 
are gradually assuming control of the army 

. ‘Therefore, he says, it will be the 
policies of Red China, not those of a some- 
what more reasonable Russia, which we will 
face across those few miles of water between 
Cuba and the United States once the Reds 
get full control. 

Dr. Nunez says that Chinese influence in 
Cuba is further demonstrated by the fact 
that “Che” Guevara, Castro’s economic czar, 
has sold 50,000 tons of Cuban sugar to the 
Red Chinese. This sugar will be delivered 
during January and February at a price of 
slightly less than 3 cents per pound. This 
is just about half the price the United States 
pays Cuba for sugar. 

Nunez told us he had been informed that 
early in December Castro was becoming seri- 
ously concerned over the possibility that the 
United States might support a movement to 
oust him from power. He sent emissaries to 
Moscow and Peking to relay his concern and 
ask for their support if the United States at- 
tempted to overthrow him. Peking replied 
immediately with assurances that it would 
give Castro whatever aid he needed. There 
Was no reply from Moscow for more than 
a week, during which Castro became increas- 
ingly alarmed. It was during that period, 
Nunez says, that Castro remained silent, 
making none of his long radio and television 


es. 

On December 15 Castro received a reply 
from Moscow. It stated that Russia was 
willing to give him aid but that there was 
no need for any. The message said that 
Russian intelligence in the United States 
had informed the Soviet Government that 
the United States would not intervene in 
Cuba under any circumstances. Therefore, 
the message said, Castro should feel per- 
fectly free to pursue his anti-US. policy with 
all possible vigor. 

On the following day, December 16, Castro 
resumed his radio and television speeches 
with new and bitter denunciation of the 
United States. 

BROADCAST BY RAY HENLE ON JANUARY 

13, 1960 


You'll recall our report last night on our 
interview with Dr. Emilio Nunez Portuondo 
who feels that prompt and forceful action 
by the United States is necessary to prevent 
Castro-type communism from sweeping all 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Tonight you may like to hear some addi- 
tional comments on Dr. Nunez. He is a man 
you'll be hearing about more and more. 
He’s not the kind of man you forget. 

He is a diplomat of world standing, for- 
mer president of the United Nations Security 
Council and one of the principal authors 
of the Caracas resolution empowering the 
Latin American countries to take action 
against communism. 

Because of Dr. Nunez’ denunciation of the 
Communist policies of the Castro govern- 
ment, he has become one of Castro’s pet 
hates. Castro attacks him on every occa- 
sion. He charges him with associations 
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with gangsters and calls him a tool ‘of Ba- 
tista. Unfortunately, some of Castro's 
apologists in this country may be impressed 
with these charges. 

Dr. Nunez was a member of the Cuban 
foreign service while Batista was in power. 
But he had nothing whatever to do with 
Batista’s domestic policies and he has no 
ties with him now or with any Latin Ameri- 
can dictatorship. 

Perhaps Dr. Nunez’ greatest crime in the 
eyes of some who now denounce him is that 
he has been a loyal and unbending friend of 
the United States. Our staff reporter, Fred 
Morrison, recalls how when the United 
States was being heckled from all sides 
during the Caracas conference in 1954, it 
was Dr. Nunez who took the floor in its de- 
fense. Mr. Morrison was an eye witness to 
that incident. When the United States 
needed support for its proposals in the 
United Nations, it could always rely on Dr. 
Nunez. 

There aren't too many people in the world 
who are willing to stand up and be counted 
in this way. The strength of Soviet policy 
is that it knows its friends and supports 
them. It’s a good rule for us. 





Roscoe Ammon and Airport Facilities for 
Manchester, N.H. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp afi article 
from the New Hampshire Sunday News 
of January 10, 1960, written by the well- 
known feature writer for the Manchester 
Union-Leader and the Néw Hampshire 
Sunday News, Mr. Jay Hanlon. 


This story deals with the success of 
one of New Hampshire’s distinguished 
young industrialists, Mr. Roscoe Ammon, 
who has demonstrated a highly com- 
mendable sense of civic responsibility. 
Recently, Mr. Ammon gave to the city 
of Manchester a sum in excess of a half 
million dollars to be used for the de- 
velopment of more adequate airport fa- 
cilities for New Hampshire's largest city. 
As is pointed out in this article, New 
Hampshire is believed to be the only 
State in the Union which does not enjoy 
the benefits of a class A, all-weather air- 
port. It is my hope, and one which I 
know is shared by my distinguished col- 
league from New Hampshire, the Hon- 
orable Norris Corton, that the Federal 
Aviation Administration will find it pos- 
sible to provide sufficient matching funds 
during fiscal year 1961 to correct this 
situation and justify the confidence 
which Mr. Ammon places in the future 
of his community. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in thé Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fantastic Citrus To Success—AMMON’s’ 30 
PATENTS INCLUDE Parts to X-15 
(By Jay Hanlon) 

When the X-15 eventually takes a man 

into space and brings him back to earth, 


January 18 


that historic flight will be made possible by, 
among other things, an electronic instru- 
ment invented by a Manchester man. 

When giant jet airliners crisscross con- 
tinents and oceans, those flights are made 
safer by, among other things, electronic in- 
struments invented by that same man. 

The inventor is Roscoe Adams Ammon, 41, 
a tall, rugged individualist who, until little 
more than a year ago was owner and presi- 
dent of the Marion Electric Instrument Co. 
here. Now Ammon is retired from business. 
But hardly is he retired from Manchester’s 
community affairs. 


GAVE HALF MILLION 


Indeed only last week Ammon executed 
a promise he had made to the city 6 months 
ago—he gave the city of Manchester a half 
million dollars for development of Grenier 
Field. And because of that gift New Hamp- 
shire’s Queen City now stands on the thresh- 
old of a new era through the prosperity of 
modern aviation. 

Ammon, now a Bedford resident, is quite 
literally a self-made man. Born into a fam- 
ily of modest means in ‘the 
section of Staten Island, N.Y., Ammon 
started contributing early in his life to the 
family income, 

Times were generally hard and at- the age 
of 12 Ammon was helping at home. At the 
age of 14 he opened his own radio repair 
shop while attending public schools, then 
under a split-sessions arrangement, in the 
morning. He studied by day and repaired 
radios by night. 

“I had no particular gift for radios. I 
just liked to putter over the damn things. 
Besides, you did what you could for a dollar 
in those days,” he explained. 


“TURNED TO RADIO : 


When he completed his education he 
turned to radios as a full-time business, 
joining a radio wholesale firm in New York 
City. 

One day the boss sent him to Brooklyn’s 
waterfront where oil tycoon Earl Hallibur- 


ton’s 1,800-ton diesel, twin-screw yacht Vida - @ 


was undergoing overhaul. The radios and 


sperrygyroscope stabilizers needed some re- 


pair 

On the third day of the job, Chief Mate Al 
Larsen invited Ammon to lunch with the 
crew and during the course of the meal 
Larsen discovered that Ammon also was of 
Norwegian extraction. “That did it,” says 
Ammon. “He offered me a job in the crew 
and I jumped at the chance.” 

After a couple years on the Vida, Ammon 
switched to tugboats and plied the harbor 
of New York. That only lasted a year, how- 
ever. At 21 he turned his back on the sea 
and went ashore, rejoining the radio busi- 
ness. “That’s when I stopped living by my 
brawn and started living by my brain,” he 
explains it. 

When he wasn’t working on radios during 
the day he dabbled with several projects by 
night. One of» these was an engineroom 
telegraph system. 

Ammon’s invention interested a friend, 
Perry Mack, also a New Yorker, who was one 
of the founders of the Marion Electrical 
Instrument Co. in Manchester. 

Ammon, then 22, joined the company in 
1941 as an engineer and set about reor- 
ganizing and building. He worked in vari- 
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ous capacities as the company grew by leaps ~ 


and bounds. He was plant manager when 
he bought out William F. McElroy in 1953. 

In 1955 Ammon moved the flourishing 
business from the mill yard into the sprawl- 
ing- modern plant, now with 275 employees, 
at Grenier Field. 

He continued to invent and manufacture 
his own products for the aviation industry. 


Before many of the new devices. were of- 


fered to the industry, they were first tested 
in the company’s planes, usually with Am- 
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mon in the cockpit. Many refinements were 
made while Ammon worked aloft. 

Time and again major companies such as 
Sperry, IBM, or Bendix came to the New 
Hampshire company with probléms that had 
not been solved. 


FOUND SOLUTION 


Time after time Ammon came up with the 
solution. One of these is a fundamentally 
new instrument mechanism on the experi- 


-mental rocket ship X-15, in which US. 


scientists hope to send a man into space. 
Incidentally, the patent for that particular 
instrument was issued by the Government 
only recently. 

This instrument, as well as many others 
that have come from Ammon’s brain, has 
received wide attention in national aviation 
and electronic publications. Ammon has 
written numerous technical papers for these 


magazines. 

In all, he holds more than 30 different 
patents. 

All of his patents are assigned to the Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. to which 
Ammon sold Marion Electric in the fall of 
1958. When Ammon retired last March, he 
left behind a compdny which had grown 
from a dozen employes in 1941 to well over 
400; a company which in 1941 had gross 
sales of less than $100,000 to a company 
which now records gross sales of well over 
$4 million annually. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well itself is a nationally known company 
with gross annual sales of nearly $400 mil- 
lion. 


In 1943 Ammon married Priscilla McElroy 
and they have four children, Judy, 15, Nancy, 
13, Mary, 10, and Roscoe Ammon, Jr., 8, 
The Ammon family lives on Bedford Center 
Road in Bedford. 


CIVIC LEADER 


Ammon has long been active in commu- 
nity affairs. He has long been the cham- 
pion of civil aviation in the greater Man- 
chester area and led the battle with the Air 
Force to open Grenier to civil aviation. 

That was the first step in Ammon’s dream. 
The second was development of Grenier into 
a first-class airport of which New Hampshire 
has none. That was the reason underlying 
his half-million dollar gift to the city of 
Manchester last week. 

Of that gift, Ammon had this to say: 

“I have been asked by the Sunday News 
to state my reasons for making the recently 
announced gift to the city of Manchester. 

“The general question of giving is sub- 
stantially a personal one and I have no 
comment to offer on it. However, the spe- 
cific objective of this gift does perhaps de- 
serve some comment. 

“There are many worthy organizations and 
projects in this community to which sub- 
stantial contributions could well be directed 
with sound but probably transient benefit. 
The provision of ‘seed money’ or pump-prim- 
ing funds for well-directed economic devel- 
opment of our community offers the promise 
of substantially greater benefits for all of 
our community and for probably a longer 
period. 

“Economic development for this com- 
munity and most others has its roots in 
industrial development. Industrial growth 
is significantly influenced by. the facilities 
and atmosphere the community provides. 
The State of New Hampshire is the only 
one of the 50, and the city of Manchester 
one of the very few of its size, without a 
class A all-weather, modern airport—the 
‘gateway’ to nearly all the progressive indus- 
trial communities of America. 

NEEDS GATEWAY 


“Manchester needs this ‘gateway’ for the 
specific tangible benefits it can provide in 
improving our badly deteriorating public 
transportation system and to serve the needs 


of our industries, old and new, with improved 
market access and expedited executive travel. 
A modern can become an impressive 
‘gateway,’ and, one might hope, an attractive 
symbol of a progressive community. 

“One of the major phenomena in the fleld 
of industrial development in the last decade 
has been the growth of the ‘airport indus- 
trial park’ in the Midwest, the Southwest, 
the Far West and, more recently, in the 
South. In these areas one rarely finds a mod- 
ern airport associated with an industrial 
community that does not have clustered on 
its periphery thriving young (a few old ones, 
too) industries that consider their airport 
locations essential to their growth and suc- 
cess 


“The industry groups which predominate 
in these airport industrial parks are avia- 
tion including services and manufacturers, 
electronics including component and equip- 
ment manufacturers and research and de- 
velopment organizations in many fields. 

“With the planned development at Grenier 
Pield, Manchester will have a unique ‘first 
in northern New England’ opportunity to 
offer to airport-based industry some of the 
finest industrial sites available. 

“The foregoing comments are based, on 
some considerable firsthand observations 
and experience gained in some 10 years of 
fiying ail over the United States, and in 
operating Manchester’s first airport-based 
industry at Grenier. I believe very strongly 
in the future that this development holds 
for Manchester. 

“When it became apparent that due to 
other pressing municipal problems, funds 
for development of: our municipal airport 
could not be made available in the foresee- 
able future, and believing as I do that Man- 
chester’s economy requires a modern air- 
port if it is to remain competitive, I have 
made this gift which should permit the ac- 
complishment of the development objectives 
without cost to the city.” 





Poplarville Editor Defends Hometown 
and Rejects a Cruel Stigma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Jackson, Miss., Clarion-Ledger of 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960. 

Mr. Speaker, because of my personal 
knowledge of the facts stated with refer- 
ence to the town of Poplarville and the 
high esteem I have for Mr. Murphy 
Weir, editor of the Weekly Democrat, I 
desire to give wider circulation to Editor 
Weir’s editorial, “Our Town.” I can 
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If Poplarville has become a “world- 
wide symbol of race violence,” as Look 
contends, it is because of the biased and 


At a time when agitators and hatemon- 
gers are heaping abuse upon his Mississippi 
community, Editor Murphy Weir of the 
Weekly Democrat at Poplarville has written 
@ calm, presentation of facts 
which deserve nationwide circulation as a 


To which the Poplarville editor has re- 
plied: é 
“This writer has lived in Poplarville since 
October 1, 1940. During those 20 years we 
as 


“It is a town whose people pitched in to 
help @ fine Negro couple celebrate their. 


his wife December 27. 4 
“It is a town whose ed in to 
help secure treatment for a Negro 
injured in a football 
“Tt is a town whose fi- 
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dollars going directly to facilities for the 
is a town that has. worked to construct 
housing and adequate hospital facilities 
people of both races during recent years, 
dollars from its pockets for this 


if 
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cause. 
“It is a town with a culture: staging an- 
nually flower shows, musicales, religious 


other things that contribute to the inner 


H 


“It is a town in the process of planning 
additional facilities for the health and the 
economic. well-being of people of both races. 
Tt is a town of progress. 

“It is a town im Mississippi, sharing with 
the State the. distinction of having the sec- 
ond lowest crime rate of any State in the 

“It is a town in which members of both 
races can walk down any street at any 
hour of the day or night without fear of 
being molested—something that cannot be 
said for the cities in which Look’s. circula- 
tion is concentrated: New York, Washington, 
Chicago, and Detroit. 

“Yes, it is an average American town.” 

To us, these things are elementary things 


pointing out. 
Knowing that there are good and bad in 


every town throughout the land, how can 
any publicatiom violate the traditions of 
truthful journalism by branding any one 
town as being the “symbol of race violence’’? 





Review of 1959 Traffic Through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recall 
that during 1959 the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way was. completed and dedicated. 

After a 50-year struggle for its com- 
pletion, the seaway now stands as the 
open door to the ports of the world for 
the Great Lakes navigation system, the 
greatest inland waterway system in the 
world. Overall, it carries about. 25 per- 
cent of the waterborne. traffic of the 
United States, with both imports and 
— averaging about 227 million 


tons annually. 

In the days ahead, Congress will be 
faced with decisions om how best this 
system can be more fully developed in 
the interest of the whole economy. The 
decisions will cover such aspects as, first, 
completion of the Great Lakes connect- 
ing channels; second, further develop- 
ment. of ports and harbors; third, work- 
ing out some of the problems that have 
arisen in the operation of the seaway 
itself; and other challenges. 

We recognize, of course, that it would 
be strange, indeed, if in am operation of 
the magnitude and complexity of the 
Great Lakes-seaway system, difficulties 
did not arise. However, the increase in 
traffic through the seaway—following its 
completion—promises to fulfill, L be- 
lieve, the expectations of those of us who 
supported this tremendous project. 
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During 1959, for: example, many 
“firsts” ‘were established: In Milwau- 
kee—a major port on the Great. Lakes— 
these included, first, oversea. commerce 
tripled; second, port income jumped 50 
percent; and, third, waterfront employ- 
ment doubled. This increased economic 
activity was a reflection of similar oc- 
currences all around the Great Lakes. 

As we face decisions in regard to fur- 
ther improvement of the Great Lakes 
system.in this ‘session of Congress, it is, 
L. believe, particularly important. to be 
fully appraised of the problems, as well 
as the progress and potentials involved 
in this system. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal and 
the Janesville Daily Gazette—both out- 
standing Wisconsin newspapers—pub- 
lished articles reviewing the results of 
the 1959 seaway operation. I ask unani- 
mous consent. that these articles be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp; 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee. Journal, Jan. 7, 1960] 


MILWAUKEE—Many “Firsts” SCORED In OPEN- 
ING YEAR OF SEAWAY 


It was a big year for Milwaukee’s port fol- 
lowing the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way—oversea commerce tripled, waterfront 
employment doubled, port income jumped 50 
percent, and’ 332 big ocean ships called here. 

These were the important statistics in the 
board of harbor commissioners annual report. 
But the report contains a Iot of other matters 
of interest, too. All told there were more 
than 40 “firsts” chalked up at the port during 
the year. Consider some of them: 

Ten additional shipping lines paid their 
first calls at Milwaukee. 

For the first time a naval task force could 
get into the lakes; and it highlighted Mil- 
waukee’s opening of the seaway with a 2- 
week operation. 

Queen Elizabeth II of England in the royal 
yacht sailed into Milwaukee bay past the 
harbor entrance. 

For the first time Milwaukee had* direct 
ocean connections with Egypt, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, the Sudan, Eritrea, French Somali- 
land, British Somaliland, Iraq, Iran, Bahrein, 
Kuwait, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Indonesia, and Japan. 

Plags of Israel, Switzerland, and Spain flew 
from the masts, of vessels here for the first 
time. And the first American flag on an 
ocean vessel was seen here when the Santa 
Regina of the Grace Line putin last May. 

Other firsts included shipments of United 
Nations cargo, South America timber, zoo 
animals, sake from Japan, and steel scrap 
to Japan. 

There were other “firsts” but they take too 
long to: list. But one must list the biggest 
of ali—the “first” Milwaukee realization. of 
a 50-year dream that one day it would become 
@ real ocean port by means of a direct. deep 
water seaway. 

[From the Janesville ¢(Wis.) Daily Gazette], 


FPmst Sr. LAwkence Seaway Szasow ONE OF 
Boru Hurrans anp HEADACHES 


(By William J. Conway) 


Cxicaco.—The first deep-water season of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway was one of hurrahs 
and headaches. 

The huzzas. greeted ocean ships that 
steamed into Great Lakes ports last. spring. 
Those vessels were penhant-spangled sym- 
bols of the linking of North America’s vast 
interior with the sealanes: of the- world. 

But the foreign freighters brought prob- 


lems as well as cargoes. They encountered 
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delays caused by canal bottlenecks, short- 
ages of skilled lIongshoremen, tnadequate 
loading and unloading equipment. 

The Associated Press has made a survey 
of port cities, looking back to the 1959 sea- 
son that ended December 3 and ahead to 
the 1960 season that will open about April 1. 


VOLUME INCREASES 


The main findings: 

Export and import volume in the ports 
rose to record levels. 

But tonnage through the seaway—the 185- 
mile stretch of canals and river between 
Montreal and Lake Ontario—fell short of 
expectations. The total was 20,103,767 tons. 
That is 20 percent under advance estimates 
of 25 million but far above the 10 million or 
so tons in recent years. 

There is not so much blithe talk about 
the future now that the historic opening 
year has passed. But some planners are 
moving along the line suggested by the old 
gambling challenge—“Put your money where 
your mouth is’—and investing millions in 
port betterment. 


TONNAGE TRIPLED 
Here, in brief, are reports from a dozen 


ports: 
Ocean cargo topped 200,000 tons in 1959 


at both Milwaukee and Cleveland, tripling 


their 1958 totais. 

Chicago’s export-import business added up 
to 784,206 tons of general and bulk cargoes, 
exclusive of grain. That more than doubled 
the figure for the previous year. Grain ex- 
ports shot up to 384,412 tons-from a@ meager 
18,384 tons. 

Buffalo’s tonnage soared to 108,267 from 
42,650 the previous season. Toledo’s direct 
oversea freight totaled 115,388 tons, a gain 
of 277 percent. 


DULUTH -SUPERIOR 


General cargo export-import traffic at 
Duluth, Minn., and nextdoor Superior, Wis, 
increased to 16,381 tons, while grain exports 
totaled 86 million bushels, almost three 
times the preseason forecast. 

Muskegon, Mich:, with 45,000 tons of for- 
eign freight, doubled its 1958 business.  - 

Some ports handled their first shipments 
from overseas. Erie, Pa., had 6,359 tons of 
export-import freight. At the twin ports of 
Port Arthur and Fort. William in Ontario 
foreign vessels landed 25,000 tons of general 
eargo and carried away 31 million bushels of 
Canadian grain. Foreign: ships had hauled 
off slightly more than 1 million bushels in 
1958, 

SHIPS ARE LARGE 


Increasing export and import volume 
added up to 8,500,000 tons in Montreal at the 
eastern. end of the seaway. Foreign cargo 
totaled 251,000, tons in Hamilton, Ontario, 
several times the 1958 handle, and more than 
double in Toronto in reaching a record 
700,882. tons. 

Calls at Great Lakes ports by vessels in 
overseas trade increased from 20 to almost 
50 percent. They ranged from 22 at Erie, 
Pa. and 51 at Bay City, Mich., to 522 at 
Chicago and 583 at Toronto. 

The ships were larger, too, because sea- 
way canals have been deepened from 14 feet 
to 27. 

Eastern ports watched competition get 
off to a modest start along what has been 
termed the new north coast. 


NEW YORK LITTLE AFFECTED 


New York and Boston reported it had little 
effect on them. 

Philadelphia’s general cargo volume held 
to 1958 levels but grain exports declined. 

The Maryland Port Authority commented: 
“Baltimore has suffered mostly in graim and 
coal exports, along with the loss of some gen- 
eral cargo.” 

The upturn in seaway traffic did not touch 
off a wild boom, but it did bring benefits. 
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In Milwaukee it has been estimated the sea- 
way brought more than $%2% million 
in additional money into the city and cre- 
ated 200 new jobs, half of them on harbor 
installations and the others on docks, 





WELLAND BOTTLENECE 


The big bottleneck was at the Welland 
Canal, a link between Lakes Ontario and 
Erie that detours Niagara Falls. As many as 
60 ships at one time waited for passage. De- 
lays ranged up to 72 hours. 

Improvements are under way, at a cost of 
$7,500,000, aimed at a 25-percent expan- 
sion of the canal’s current capacity of 28 
vessels a day. 

Other programs of the money-in-hand 
variety, some already in progress, include: 

Chicago, dock improvements, $7 million; 
Milwaukee, pier and rail track projects, $7,- 
500,000; Cleveland, dock and crane additions, 
$500,000; Toledo, terminal and grain elevator 
development, $7 million; Port Huron, Mich., 
port development, $300,000. 

The Canadian Government is constructing 
an $8,500,000 seaway terminal at Port 
Arthur-Fort William. Montreal harbor of- 
ficials are working on a 5-year development 
plan involving an outlay of $66 million. 





The State of Television Around the 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the broad- 
casting industry in the United States is 
today under the careful scrutiny of com- 
mittees of Congress, individual Members 
of Congress, Federal agencies, and the 
general public. 

Television, particularly, is being criti- 
cized and defended, dissected and exam- 
ined from many angles. In our exami- 
nation of our own television operations, 
it is appropriate to look at the television 
situation in other nations. 

Mr. George W. Oakes, a Washington, 
D.C., writer on many subjects, has pre- 
pared such a worldwide television 
roundup, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star on January 10, 1960, 
accompanied by a most interesting 
table: 

THE STATE OF TELEVISION AROUND THE WORLD 
(By George W. Oakes) 

While the United States struggles with 
the problem of what should be done about 
television, what are the apparently satisfied 
customers of TV in other countries around 
the world doing? 

A survey shows that 50 other countries 
now have television, This is almost all the 
major countries with the exception of some 
in Africa and Asia. 

The survey would allow these conclusions: 

We have the most TV—almost 20 hours a 
day. Next is Argentina with 15 hours. 
Most countries have only 4 to 10 hours a day. 
India has only 1% hours. 

People who make a career of watching 
foreign. broadcasts think that government- 
owned TV is best, generally speaking, but be- 
lieve, also, that Italy’s commercial TV shows 
probably the most imagination of any in 
Europe. 





. 
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In at least 15 countries no advertising at 
all disturbs the flow of the 

Programs, in general, range from light en- 
tertainment to heavy cultural, just as they 
do in this country, with a larger share of 
the cultural abroad. 

Great Britain is regarded as the top foreign 
country both in influence and operations. 

Here is the way TV operates in the major 
countries: 

GREAT BRITAIN 


In 1937, Britain inaugurated over the BBO 
the first public TV programs anywhere. To- 
day British TV reaches more than 90 percent 
of the population on 2 networks—the BBC, 
@ publicly owned corporation, and the In- 
dependent Television Authority, a commer- 
cial chain of stations. 

The BBC TV network does not sell adver- 
tising but is financed almost entirely by an 
$11.20 annual license fee paid by 10 million 
set owners. Although it is a government- 
established corporation, operating under 
royal charter, it receives no funds from the 
taxpayers—only the viewers—and therefore 
can maintain an independent, non-partisan 
policy. It is directed by a board of promi- 
nent citizens. There is no government cen- 
sorship. 

The BBC broadcasts every day on 4 na- 
tional network. There are about 60 hours 
TV a week, usually 8 hours a day between 8 
and 11 p.m. 

The programs strike a balance between in- 
formation, education, and entertainment. 
On the average they are seen by about 6 
million to 9 million people but a big event, 
such as the opening of Parliament or a 
championship football game, might reach 12 
million to 20 million viewers in a country of 
50 million people. 

Typical program 

A typical program might include: news; a 
90-minute play; a light entertainment show; 
a movie; a “brains trust” discussion among 
such outstanding talkers as Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Prof. D. W. Brogan of Cambridge or Sir 
Isaiah Berlin of Oxford; a “live” broadcast 
of a big sporting event; music and art items. 

meral the BBC is inclined to accent 
information and cultural interests more 
than entertainment. This high level policy 
seems to be popular too, for one of the BBC’s 
best programs, “Panorama” entirely devoted 
to current affairs, attracts 50 percent of the 
viewers able to tune in on commercial TV 
which stresses mainly light en ent. 
The BBC has also pioneered in umentary 
programs sending teams to make animal 
films in Indonesia or archeological shots in 
Jericho. It has even dealt with controversial 
subjects like abortion and suicide. The 
BBC bas been particularly successful in tele- 
vising the great pageants of British life like 
the Queen’s review of the annual “Trooping 
the Color” ceremony on the Horse Guards 
parade ground in London. In major sports 
programs the BBC has maintained its lead 
through long-term contracts for the most 
popular events. 

In addition to its general program, the 
BBC presents daily programs for children and 
women, regular religious telecasts, special 
telecasts for the schools in term time, and a 
weekly farmers program. 

The British commercial network is con- 
trolled by the Independent Television Au- 
thority, a public corporation established by 
Parliament in 1955 whose chairman was the 
highest diplomat in the 
Office. The ITA built and operates eight TV 
stations which broadcast 60 hours a week in 
the major population areas. It is financed 
on a@ nonprofit basis by fees which it receives 
under contract from the private companies 
that have been formed to produce the pro- 
grams. Generally each region is served by 
one company but certain popular TV areas 
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are divided between two contracting com- 
panies, one for weekday programs and the 
other for weekend programs. However, the 
ITA is responsible for maintaining a proper 
balance and quality of the presentations.. 
How sales are made 
The 
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. 20 percent cultural, 15 
percent news, 15 percent sports, 4 percen 


not control the program content. 

German TV accents the cultural or public 
service program much more than in this 
country and fs modeled largely on the BBC 

. Some critics regard it as a bit 
stodgy and dull, 

The 4 daily network hours include 1 


Opera appears quite frequently on German 
TV as it is a national art. Particularly on 
Sundays there ts considerable sports cov- 
erage, including all major sports events. 
Quiz programs also are presented. 

rraLy 


In Italy TV is operated by a private cor- 
poration—known as RAI—in which the Gov- 
ernment has about a one-third interest. 








Publie or commercial 
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Each of the million and a half sets pays a 
license fee of @ year. 
tional network which cam be heard all over 
the country and on which advertising ap- 


cational and language training. At 6 p.m. 
there ig a telenews for 15 mimutes, followed 
by @ movie or English and French lessons. 
Then for 45 minutes a Western movie or 
Play will be given. The major show of the 
evening runs from 8 to il p.m. and usually 
features a@ live broadcast of opera, musical 
revue, or a play, often by Shakespeare or 
Moliere. 

The advertising magazine rums from 8:15 
to 8:30 p.m. and takes the form of promi- 
nent actors doing skits in which they usually 
mention the advertised products. In be- 
tween the skits there are inserted several 
advertising spots lasting a few seconds each. 
The use of nationally known actors serves 
to maintain viewer mterest in this advertis- 


ing program. 

The daily broadcast ends with a 15-minute 
news summary. 

American observes regard Ttalian TV as 
imaginative, resourceful, well produced, and 
probably the best seen anywhere on the 
Continent. Camera teams are sent to all 
parts of the world to make documentaries. 
“Brains trust” quiz shows, run as a contest 
between teams im different cities, stir wide- 
spread interest in general Knowledge, ‘history, 
and sports. Considerable attention is given 
religious programs. Church influence also is 
evident in a rather strong moral censorship 
of the programs. 

FRANCE 


In Prance TV is completely run by the 
Government and financed by license fees. 
No advertising is permitted. There is one 
national network that broadcasts 5 hours 
daily, mostly in the evening. Programs are 
not outstanding because of lack of money to 
finance them. They include news documen- 
taries, women’s and children’s program, old 
movies, variety shows, and sports events. 
One outstanding accomplishment on French 
TV was the relay to France of Bastille Day 
ceremonies in Algiers in 1958 by means of 
an airplane flying 20,000 feet.over the Balearic 
Islands. 

SWEDEN 


Sweden, with one TV set for every seventh 
person, operates a privately owned corpora- 
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tion which has a TV monopoly and does not 
accept advertising. ‘There is a license fee 
for viewers. Programs similar te the BBC are 
imaginative and are noted for a special TV 
repertory company that produces live plays. 
However, only about 18 hours a week are 
presented. 
RUSSIA 

Russian TV, state-owned, operates 4 hours 
on week nights, 6 on Saturdays, and 7 to 8 
on Sundays. There are two TV channels in 
Moscow and a national network. Programs 
are divided roughly as follows: 30 percent 
movies, 20 percent live sporting events, 20 
percent special official or public events, and 
30 percent miscellaneous. Russian TV fea- 
tures live broadcasts ef the Bolshoi Ballet 
and leading dance groups. Although, of 
course, it is a major propaganda medium, 
the programs concentrate heavily on enter- 
tainment in order to give them a wider pop- 
ular appeal. 

EUROVISION 


Eurovision—the European TV network— 
now unites in a common cultural bond 12 
European countries. Five years old, Euro- 
vision links viewers from Scotland to Yugo- 
slavia for major public occasions, champion- 
ship sports events, religious and musical 
festivals, etc. 

The following countries now participate 
regularly on a two-way basis: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, West Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Monaco, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United King- 
dom. In addition, Eurovision programs are 
often carried on the Finnish and Yugoslav 
networks and to Norway on special occasions. 

An indication of the frequent use of Euro- 
vision is the fact that during the first quar- 
ter of 1958 the BBC received 68 programs or 
inserts to programs and sent out 30 items. 

The most formidable problem faced was 
not technical (for different screening stand- 
ards were overcome by converters) but cul- 
tural—the language barrier. This has been 
solved by arranging for a separate com- 
mentator on the spot to talk to each nation 
in its own tongue. 

Each country is responsible for originating 
programs it sends out. it pays the 
transmission tolls. Programs are selected 
by a@ joint committee on which all countries 
are represented. Every member country 
doesn’t carry each program. One result of 
this arrangement is that Scandinavia can 
only receive programs if Germany is willing 
to. use them, 












Country hours of | Number of Public or commercial 
receivers 
WESTREN BUROPE 
Sail ameaee 106, 000 | 1 public network. AiR”. ncseemiaeeer 32, 000 | Public. 
350, 000 | 2 public networks. CPG icin nn cetnnt 3, 000 Do. 
320, 000 | 1 public network. I ancinssintscicshitesaliidaiones 300 Do. 
haiatlinhsiichaenenaiitli 21,000 | 1 commercial network. SEOs «. ccnbauiineiissynwoss 20,700 | Commercial. 
= 000 | 1 public network. Si iniccabeniamnicedtiinios 9,000 | Publie owned; advertising accepted. 
, 000 | 1 public network with regional com- || Kuwait_..............[-......-.-- 600 ‘ 
een mercial program. Seine 5, = Commercial. 
i A a cematpenll 
560, 000 } 1 network, limited commercial oper- |} Saudi setiablaaineed 2,500 | Privately owned; noncommercial. 
ation. i ninescamnm 1, 000 | Private; experimental. 
4,000 | Commercial. 
7, 000 CANADA 
11,000 | Commercial. 
500, 000 | I public network. Canada. .......cn-ceee 3, 500,000 | 2 public networks; 1 English, 1 
1,800 |} Public. ( rench, both accepting advertis- 
36,000 | Partly commercial. 
xe Do. FAR EAST 
‘70, oo ; net A 618, 000 | 1 publie 1 net- 
public networks. Ustralis - ....cocense. network, 1 commercial 
000, 000 | 1 public network, 1 commercial net- work, 
work. Hong Kong_.........- 3, 000 | Commercial. 
12, 000! 1 public network. 
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Television: Country by cowntry—Continued 





3, 800, 000} 1 =e network, 2 commercial net- 
Bo i I, Ee eserten eng cnet ahee eat 
apd Getcionto-vihedigliatiimntenialtel 6, 000 tes ntnincaneatas 
sti tamil 25, 000 | Commercial. a edb abacus 
Scissepeihcsnialoiaa 40, 000 | 1 commercial, 4 public owned; adver- 
tising acce ; : BERMUDA 





Bermnida so... ccsneals 30, 000 
ial 300, 000 | Commercial. 
wdidhiniidineshebioniel 850, 000 | 8 commercial, 1 experimental. COMMUNIST BLOC 
ORR. tal iicccSecmeds 32 | Public. 
Colombia............- 150, 000 0. algeria... wtssnca- Irregular 3,000 
ON ie cetahttel 365, 000 | 2 commerctail networks, - Crechoslovakia....-.- 5 450, 000 
Dominican Republic. - 3,000; Commercial. j= - © & Bast Germanyt...-... 6.4, 425,000 
El Salvador........... D 2°} 30, 600 
Guatemala...........- 20, Rat ete 9. vets a lis eines 5 138, 000 
peep Bape Bee ae 2 A a ee 4 15, 600 
GTO cnicintginon senting tiianh el ; ia snUeepiel 744} 4,000, 000 
ONIND.. ...ccccnenooc 500, 000 Do, Communist China.__ 3 5, 000 
Nicaragua........-.. 


Nore.—Blank spaces fndicate the countries have no faellities of their own or operate under those of other countries, 


Propaganda Move by Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
recent two-pronged pronouncement 
from the Kremlin has caused quite a 
stir throughout America, which is in- 
dicative of the impact of the Soviet 
propaganda machinery. 

To my mind, Nikita Khrushchev’s 
statements are merely a continuation of 
the time-worn Russian practice of talk- 
ing peace and waging war at one and 
the same. His boasts about Soviet mis- 
siles and rockets came on the heels of 
an offer to reduce Russia’s land armies. 

A careful analysis of Khrushchev’s 
announcement. appeared in the January 
15 edition of the Washington Evening 
Star under the byline of David Law- 
rence. I ask unanimous consent that 
this column, entitled “Propaganda Move 
by Khrushchev,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROPAGANDA MOVE BY KHRUSHCHEV—TROOPS 
Cor Orrmer AND Missttrs THreat Het 
Errort To Buurr Us Intro SUBMISSION 

(By David Lawrence) 

The Soviets are great. imitators as well as 
propagandists. Nikita Khrushchev’s latest 
announcement that he is. going to cut down 
on the size of the Soviet. Army means really 
that he is adopting the new look policy which 
the United States put inte effect several 
years ago. 

For there is not much use these days for 
Russia to spend the bulk of her money for 
land armies when nuclear w are avail- 
able to threaten attack and conduct what is 
known as blackmail di . This Mr, 
Khrushchev carried on in the same speech in 
his boasts about the Soviets’ incredible 
weapons in missiles and rockets. 

The truth is that there is a stalemate to- 
day in nuclear weapons, and all the claims 
about new rockets and new missiles will not 





lessen the responsibility of the Soviet regime 
to refrain from plunging its own people into 
@ nuclear war. 

Inside the United States, the new look 
has resulted in a big debate as to whether 
land armies aren’t still important for what 
is known as limited war. Undoubtedly, if 
a foolproof agreement were ever signed that 
would prohibit the use of nuclear weapons, 
then conventional forces would come into 
their own again. In the present stage of in- 
ternational propaganda, however, while 
conventional forces are not being abandoned, 
nuclear weapons are being developed with 
increasing intensity of effort. 

One of the troubles with the Khrushchev 
announcement is that nobody can be sure 
what he means when he says he is cutting 
the army by 1.2 million men. It could mean 
merely the transfer from uniform to civilian 
clothes of great numbers of men who still 
would be engaged in arms production. Also, 
there is no way of knowing what the true 
potential of the Soviet regime is on the 
military side, for it can count upon huge 
forces/recruited in Communist Asia. 

The United States demobilized shortly after 
World War II the great bulk of its Armed 
Porces from a peak level of 12.3 million in 
wartime, but in view of Communist aggres- 
sion, as the State Department says, “the level 
was later raised and stands today at approxi- 
mately 2.5 million.” The Soviets now. claim 
their total forces will be reduced to 2,423,000 
in the next year or two. 

It has-been suggested that Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s speech indicates that the Soviet 
Union is moving more toward the “massive 
retaliation” strategy followed by the United 
States in recent years. Although in America 
this policy has been derided by some critics— 
largely by those who advocate a buildup of 
conventional forces for “limited wars”—the 
fact is that the phrase still carries a world 
of meaning in preventing a big war today. 

The United States does not any longer 
stress the phrase “massive retaliation”. but 
emphasizes its “deterrent power.” It all 
amounts to the same thing. One side will 
not start a war without counting the pos- 
sible extent of destruction that could be in- 
flicted on it by the other side. 


There was for a time a belief that the 
Soviet Union, with its missiles and rockets, 
could destroy in one “first. blow” the bomber 
bases. inside the United States and wreak 
such wide destruction. that the retaliatory 
power of this country would be frustrated. 
But since the development of missiles and 
rockets that can. be launched from subma- 
rines, there is danger to a country like the 
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Soviet Union that it would receive tremen- 
dous punishment if it ever started a war. 
For, obviously, it would be difficult to find 
and destroy submarines, and it cannot be 
forgotten that the water areas of the world 
are far greater than the land surfaces. 
What, then, is the purpose of the Khru- 
shchev speech at this time? Piatnly it is a 
propaganda move. - The Soviet dictator be- 
lieves, as did Adolf Hitler, that the free 
world can be bluffed into submission. With 
a controlled press inside Russia and with the 
press of the free world printing 
the Soviet leader says, the wide circulation 
of Communist pronouncements is assured. 
But it is apparent the West is not going 
to be fooled by the, propaganda. The com- 
ments from Members of Congress, irrespec- 


Leader Jounnson declares the Soviet Premier 
“holds out an olive branch and at the same 
time tries to hit us over the head with it,” 

It certainly is a contrast to the so-called 
spirit of Camp David which only a short 
while ago gave the world an impression that 
peace was just around the corner and that 
tensions certainly would be eased in the year 
1960. 


and it would be a big victory 
Khrushchey if he could get the West to dis- 
arm on the basis of a paper agreement, while 
he would refrain from giving the mecessary 
guarantees that would make it possible for 
outside inspection teams to determine 
whether the terms were being carried out. 

The West is not likely to be cowed by the 
Khrushchev utterances, and the world. will 
witness in the next few wesks a resumption 
of threats and counterthreats and warnings. 
It makes one wonder what all the summit 
meetings really accomplish. 





The Other Side of the Coin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. MULTER... Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 


HE 


Se Sees be Den: Socal oe 
appeared in the Progressive, September 


issue. 
Mr. Segal is director of the educa- 
department of the International 


The article, under unanimous consent, 
is as follows: 
“Labor Monopoly Endangers Economy.” 
Permeates Labor Movement.” 
“Financial and Political Power of Unions 


Democracy. 
These are the themes of the current bar- 


college prof 
unions] has set in. The sordid revelations 
of the McClellan committee on racket pene- 
tration into unions and on the abuses com- 
mitted by union autocrats have been a major 
factor in this shift. Professors who rallied 


change of attitude. 
the tendency to generalize from a few sen- 

sationalized cases; both are based on as- 
sumptions which require careful reappraisal. 
On the basis of many years of work in the 
trade union movement. I would like to chal- 
lenge some of these underlying assumptions. 

Perhaps the assumption that demands the 
greatest scrutiny is the glib assertion that 
unions have come of age; that labor-man- 
agement relations have reached maturity; 
that industrial warfare is a thing of the past, 
that management accepts unions as here to 
stay. Yet there is growing evidence of con- 
tinuing and even intensifying efforts by in- 
dustry to weaken or destroy free labor unions. 

Take the southern textile industry, for 
example. Of 550,000 workers in southern 
mills, the unions claim only about 70,000 
members, and even this low figure is con- 
stantly being reduced because of the de- 
termination of the industry to eliminate 
unions from their mills. 

The Harriet-Henderson Colton Mills in 
Henderson, N.C., had been under union con- 
tract since 1944. When the contract expired 
in 1957, the company refused to renew, and 
for a year the employees worked without 
a contract. Finally, in November 1958, the 
Textile Workers local announced that it was 
willing to renew the old contract without 


The company closed down for 3 months 
and then began importing strikebreakers 
from Virginia and elsewhere. During this 
strike, on February 24, 1959, Boyd Payton, 
TWUA vice president and regional director, 
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This bitter opposition to unions is not 
confined to the South. The Chemical Work- 
ers Union struck the Mastic Tile Corporation 
im Long Beach, Calif. The next day the 
company obtained an injunction imposing 
severe limitations on picketing. It followed 
this with advertising in the local press for 
scabs. Approximately 1,200 jobless workers 
applied for the openings to replace the 275 
strikers, The company hired some 350 work- 
ers and is now moving to decertify the union. 

Antiunionism is even more menacing 
when it occurs among the large employers. 
The International Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers represents more than 
100,000 workers employed by the giant Gen- 
eral Electric Co., recently cited by the 
Kefauver Subcommittee Investigating Anti- 
trust and Monopoly as one of four com- 
panies which together control more than 
50 percent. (sometimes as high as 90 per- 
cent) of the business in 79 product lines. 
GE made the highest profits ($247,851,871) 
in its history in recession year 1958 despite 
reduced sales. 

The corporation spends tremendous sums 
to conyince the public and its employees 
that “progress is our most important prod- 
uct.” Yet there is probably no company 
which devotes more money, staff, and time 
to fighting the unions. GE’s vast propa- 
ganda machine utilizes daily employee news- 
papers, news bulletins, special memoranda 
for all employees, letters to employees, full 
page advertisements in newspapers wher- 
ever plants are located. In addition, GE 
has @ mailing list of prominent members 
of the community who receive frequent let- 
ters and periodic bulletins. GE also spon- 
sors a number of radio and TV programs 
which it uses for antiunion commercials. 

GE deliberately overemphasizes strikes by 
the IUE and other unions. Almost every 
issue of its various publications has a report 
of a strike or a reference to IUE as “a strike- 
happy union.” GE was especially active in 
the autumn of 1958 during negotiations on 
employment security when strike authoriza- 
tion votes were being taken in the various 
locals. The company’s propaganda was ef- 
fective, and several large locals in the GE 
chain, including Schenectady, the largest, 
voted against striking. In Schenectady the 
propaganda b e was particularly heavy. 
An article in the Wall Street Journal, Oc- 
tober 10, 1958, reported: 

“Through a concentrated campaign in 
newspapers, on the air, and by letter, GE 
dramatized the crippling impact a strike 
would have on that upstate New York com- 
munity of 142,000 and what the loss of the 
company’s $4 million weekly payroll would 
mean. 

“Talk with a drill press operator in a 
medium motors shop. He digs into his 
pocket and produces a letter from his de- 
partment manager warning that he will be 
voting on whether or not you will sacrifice 
your livelihood for the program of the Na- 
tional IVE. 

“ ‘My wife and I get a letter from the com- 
Pany every day,’ he smiled.” 

The strike scare is only one technique em- 
Ployed by GE. It uses the divide and con- 
quer method, playing off the Communist- 
dominated United Electrical Workers Union 
against the IVE; the production workers 

skilled or white-collar employees; 
white Negro; union members 
the union leadership. It alleges that dues 
and assessments of unions are excessively 
high and hints at improper expenditure of 
funds.~ It urges members to quit the union 
during the 10-day withdrawal period each 


move out unless the proper business climate 
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is maintained. It takes credit for gains by 
unions, calling the benefits negotiated in the 
union contract, “GE’s 5-Year Better Living 


GE’s tactics are an extension of a policy 
which originated in 1950 and has become 
known in labor-management relations as 
“Boulwareism,” after its author, GE Vice 
President Lemuel Ricketts Boulware. Ac- 
cording to Harvard’s professor of business, 
Benjamin M, Selekman, writing on Oynicism 
and Managerial Morality, in the Harvard 
Business Review, Boulwareism has these 


principles; 

Management knows best what should be 
done for its employees, 

It should, therefore, make up its mind 
prior to any negotiation what should be the 
maximum offer. 

It should refuse to recede from or alter 
this offer in any substantial way. 

It should take a strike, if necessary, and 
hold out until the union capitulates. 

Even in the steel and auto industries where 
observers have glibly said for so long that 
unions were at least accepted, there is evi- 
dence in last year’s auto negotiations and 
this year’s steel talk of a much tougher 
policy. 

Boyd Leedom, NLRB Chairman who has 
been frequently criticized by union leaders 
for antilabor bias, in a speech to the Flor- 
ida Bar Association recently laid the blame 
for much union misconduct on some com- 
panies’ “behind the scenes, illusive, unde- 
clared warfare” against union activities. 
Behind the facade of general acceptance of 
our national labor concept, great segments 
of employers, Leedom charged, “take every 
legal step possible—and many employers 
overreach legality—to thwart their employ- 
ees’ efforts to organize even when the union 
involved is a respectable decent union.” He 
cited the philosophy of “avoiding dealing 
with a union even at the expense of going 
out of business.” ; 

He added: “Since hostility is likely to 
beget hostility, I raise the question as to 
whether this attitude may in turn be at 
least partly responsible for union conduct 
that many people regard as quite unreason- 
able even though lawful. It is quibbling to 
embrace the abstract principle of collective 

ng and. then fight. tooth and nail 
to deny it to one’s own employees.” 

While the instability of industrial relations 
should not provide an excuse for whitewash- 
ing the shortcomings of unions, it provides 
a clue to understanding why many unions 
still behave as if they were the helpless inse- 
cure underdog of the pre-Wagner Act days. 
The fact is that many unions still are. 
Many unions still face a long slow uphill 
fight for basic gains, with the law on the 
other side—especially in the South. 

Another basic assumption of the new atti- 
tude toward unions which also springs from 
the tendency to generalize from the revela- 
tions of the McClellan committee, is a belief 
in the absence of democracy in local unions 
throughout the labor movement. This belief 
goes hand in hand with the notion that tre- 
mendous power is wielded by the interna- 
tional, in whose hands the local unions are 


management and, perhaps, with Government. 
This picture simply does not stack up 
against the realities of the situation in most 
local unions. On the contrary, in any num- 
ber of local unions, internal democracy is 
carried to the point where it has interfered 
with the effective collective bargaining of 
In the IUB, for example, the re- 

of several locals in the General Electric 


There are many examplés of the interna- 
tional union’s name being blackened because 
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of the local’s refusal’ to follow the parent 
union's position in support of racial desegre- 
gation and nondiscrimination. Unfortunate 
as it may be, it can hardly be called a case 
of the international dominating the local 
union or inadequate Internal union democ- 
racy. 

There are locals that devote so much time 
and effort in campaigning for local union 
office that they weaken the effectiveness of 
the local union in looking after the economic 


interests of the membership. As one inter- 


national representative put it, “They spend 
so much time fighting each other they have 
no time to fight. the boss—the boss just 
waits around and picks up the pieces.” 

With all the headlines on labor racketeer- 
ing and corruption, very little is said about 
the great many positive efforts of unions to 
strengthen constitutional guarantees of the 
individual's basic rights, to prevent corrup- 
tion and abuse of power by union officials, 
and to increase participation in the activities 
and decisionmaking functions of the union. 

The IVE, for example, was one of the 
first unions to develop an ethical practice 
code. At its 1958 convention, the union in- 
corporated the major provisions of the code 
into its constitution. To cite just a few 
examples: The funds of the international 
may not be loaned, invested, or dealt. with 
in any way that results in personal benefits 
to the officers or employees of the unfon. No 
officer or employee of the union may have 
personal financial interests which conflict 
with performing his duties; or have sub- 
stantial interest in a business enterprise 
with which the union or one of its subordi- 
nate bodies bargains collectively or which 
competes with such enterprise; or have an 
interest: im am enterprise dealing substan- 
tially with an employer with whom the 
union bargains. 

In the-section dealing with health and 
welfare funds, no rebates, retention of divi- 
dends, or payment of any kind can be ac- 
cepted by union representatives, nor may 
they have any personal ties with outside 
agencies. Program administrators must 
make full disclosures to beneficiaries and 
to the union at least annually, including a 
detailed statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures; salaries and fees; retentions, claims 
paid, dividends, commissions, and charges; 
and a detailed account.of the manner in 
which funds are invested. 

One would be hard put to find a corpora- 
tion which could match these standards of 
financial responsibility. 

Members’ rights are guaranteed in other 
. ways: Biennial conventions, election of offi- 
cers, local and international, every 2 years; 
referendums and secret ballots, and a host 
of other protections. Elaborate trial proce- 
dures have been designed to protect the 
rights of members threatened with expul- 
sion. These include the right to have 
charges. presented, to hear all evidence, 
cross-examine witnesses, right of appeal to 
the district council, the International execu- 
tive board, and finally the convention. 
Barred from holding elective or appointive 
office in the union are persons convicted of 
any crime involving moral turpitude offen- 
sive to trade union morality or anyone who 
is commonly known to be @ crook or racke- 
teer preying on the labor movement. De- 
termination of ineligibility is based on regu- 
lar trial ure. 

The pending labor reform bill, even with 
the McClellan so-called bill of rights amend- 
ment, would not require changing in any 
way the policies, practices, rules, constitu- 
tional provisions or bylaws of the IUE, fi- 
nancial or otherwise. Its only effect would 
be to provide burdensome forms to be filled 
out with information which is already 


readily available to IUE members and the 
publie. 
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Similar safeguards are provided in the 
constitutions and practices of other unions— 
the United Rubber Workers and the UAW, 
for example. 

The United Auto Workers’ quasi-judicial 
protection of membership rights, the public 
review board, merits special attention. This 
seven-man tribunal includes three clergy- 
men, the president of one of America’s larg- 
est universities, two judges, and a nationally 
known professor of economics. The board 
serves as a kind of supreme court in cases 
involving alleged violation of the appellant’s 
right as a union member and alleged viola- 
tion of AFL-CIO ethical practices codes. 

In the first report of the public review 
board, which covered an 18-month period, the 
chairman, Rabbi Morris Adler, said that “the 
very existence of the public review board as 
an impartial tribunal, uninvolved in the 
mechanisms of union operation and govern- 
ment, is eloquent assurance to the most 
humble member of the smallest local that 
when the need should arise, he can have his 
day in a ‘court’ that is neither influenced 
by partisan considerations nor related to any 
group in power.” 

The report commended the UAW as being 
“free from corruption and ¢ %ss perversions 
of the democratic procedures.” It pointed 
out that in addition to the public review 
board there were many other “instruments of 
self-discipline which the UAW has developed 
in the course of its growth. * * * The entire 
dentocratic process by which its leadership, 
local, regional, and international, is se- 
lected is a safeguard against the seizure of 
authority by those who do not reflect the 
will of the constituency. The constitution 
under which the UAW operates and the prin- 
ciples of the AFL-CIO of which it is part are 
similarly restraints upon the usurpation of 
power and the performance of acts that con- ~ 
travene justice and democracy.” 

A heartening example of a union’s attempt 
to rid itself of its corrupt elements is the 
story of the American Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers Union (ABC). ABC was 
chartered by the AFL-CIO in December 1958, 
after the federation expelled the old bakery 
union on corruption charges. The infant 
union has organized more than half of the 
members of the old bakery union. At its 
convention in September 1957, the ABC 
adopted a series of constitutional provisions, 
some of them unique in union history, and 
hailed even by the Wall Street Journal as 
important and‘ workable guarantees of rank- 
and file control of the union. 

For example, the constitution includes a 
new system dealing with trusteeships. This 
calls for a hearing by a panel of 20 local 
union officers who are not on the payroll of 
the international. Also, the union’s gen- 
eral executive board must always have a 
majority “divorced from any financial con- 
nection with the international. Rank-and- 
file control is assured by the provision call- 
ing for the election of 10 out of a total of 
18 general executive board members who 
must be nominated and elected by the locals 
and membership in each of five regions. 
None of these 10 board members can be 
nominated if he is on the payroll of the 
international union. 

The American Newspaper Guild’s Repre- 
sentative Assembly is an excellent. illustra- 
tion of how unions are striving to increase 
membership participation. Guild locals in 
such cities as San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, and New York hawe had for 
almost a quarter of a century a representa- 
tive assembly system which encourages the 
membership to take part in decisionmaking 
through their elected representatives. 

It would be e difficult for the 
Guild’s New York Local 3, for example, to 
have effective and representative local union 
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meetings. Local 3 has 8;400 members em- 


throughout five city boroughs, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey. ~ 

Local 3’s representative assembly was de- 
liberately patterned after the representative 
assembly idea used by and for 
similar reasons. Assembly delegates are 
elected by units; a unit is a shop division. 
The New York Times employees. form one 
unit; Saturday Review employees form an-- 
other. The assembly meets once a month; 
it elects its own chairman and vice chair- 
man. The local executive board members 
have no votes in the assembly unless they 
are given votes by their respective units. 
The assembly reviews or requests board de- 
cisions; it may authorize a strike subject 
to unit approval. 

I have attempted to question some of the 
glib assumptions made about. the. maturity 
of labor-management relations, to indicate 
how different the situation looks to someone 
working on a daily basis within the trade 
union movement, and to point out a féw of 
the many sincere efforts currently being 
made to strengthen internal union democ- 
racy. At the same time, I do not want to 
minimize in any way the importance of ex- 
ploring further possible remedial steps that 
might be necessary to eliminate ail vestiges 
of union corruption and racketeering. But 
this exploration should take place not with- 
in an abstract academic framework, nor in 
the heated and distorted atmosphere of sen- 
sational disclosures of a McCellan commit- 
tee, but should be based on firsthand obser- 
vations and understanding of the changing 
nature of the problems that confront the 
labor movement today, 
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Treatment of Albania by the Soviets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a letter from an old 
friend of mine who enclosed a copy of 
a letter that he had written to Nikita 
Khrushchev, Prime Minister of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. At 
the time Mr. Grant sent this to me he 
said that he had received no acknowl- 
edgment from the Soviet Embassy. 
Later, however, he wrote me that he had 
received an 

Hugh G. Grant, of Alabama, served 4 
years as U.S. Minister to Albania, Sep- 
tember 1935 to October 1939, or until 
after the great war broke out in Europe 
on September 1, 1939. He was in charge 





ereignty of his country. 


. 








bania through a puppet government. 

Mr. President, believing this is a mat- 
ter of general interest, I am asking 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the letter to Premier Khru- 
shchev and the copy of Mr. Grant’s let- 
ter to the Soviet Embassy. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

CountTRY CLUB APARTMENTS, 
Augusta, Ga., September 13, 1959. 


Dean Sms: I would appreciate your cour-. 
tesy in transmitting to the Honorable Nikita 
Ehrushchev, Prime Minister of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, during his visit 
in the United States, the enclosed letter. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I am, 


Sincerely, 
Hucu G. GRANT, 
Former U.S. Minister to Albania. 


Open L&TTeR TO THE HONORABLE Nrxrra 8. 


Dear Mr. Enrvusnucuev: Coincident with 
your visit to the United States, upon invita- 
tion of President Eisenhower, I wish to sug- 
gest and urge that you give serious con- 
sideration to the views of many American 
citizens in regard to the tragic situation of 
the smaliest Soviet Satellite. I refer to Al- 
bania, located on the shores of the Adriatic 
from the frontiers of your 


ve read with great interest press re- 
of your recent visit to Albania. Ac- 

these reports you spent 12 days 
in Albania together with a large Soviet dele- 
gation, including your Defense Minister, and 
in addition East Germany’s Prime Minister 
Communist ‘China’s Defense Minister. 


company of Enver Hoxha and Mehmet Bey 

Shehu, leaders in the seizure of Albania in 

the name of the so-called “People’s Democ- 

racy” near the end of World War II and 

today the puppet rulers of the freedom- 
Albanian people. 

You spent 12 days in Albania. I was there 


I can say with the utmost sincerity that in 
all of my travels in many parts of the world 
I have never witnessed a more intense 
patriotic feeling for their country and its 
ideals than that exhibited by the Albanian 
people. 

This love of country has existed during 
the long history of Albania, whose people are 
believed to be the oldest race in southeastern 
Europe. Despite countless military invasions 
of Albania throughout the centuries from 
the days of the Romans, the sturdy Alban- 
jans have retained their national 
their customs, their way of life, and their 
intense love of indivitiual freedom. 
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Symbolic of this national patriotism 1s 


Shqipetars, the Eagle Men, in the 15th cen- 
tury, fought and held back the invading 
Turkish armies for a period of 20 years. 

After nearly 500 years of Turkish rule the 
independence of Albania was proclaimed 
on November 28, 1912, and 3 weeks later, the 
Conference of ambassadors of the Great 
Powers, Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and your own country, Russia, 

Albania as an independent and 
sovereign state. 

The independence of Albania was con- 
firmed at the end of World War I at the 
Peace Conference of Versailles. About this 
time there emerged in Albania a young mili- 
tary leader, Ahmet Bey Zogu, member of an 
old Albanian family. Zogu was destined to 
become minister of the interior, prime min- 
ister, president of the republic, and finally, 
mer September 1, 1928, King of the Albanians, 


As the accredited U.S. chief of mission to 
Albania during the last years of Albanian 
independence (1935-39), I had the oppor- 
tunity to observe first-hand the activities 
of King Zog and his government. I came 
to the conclusion that Zog was a true Al- 
banian patriot, with the best interests of 
his people at heart, a very capable leader, 
and that he and his government were making 
real progress in the face of great obstacles, 
chief of which was the poor economic eon- 
dition of Albania. This resulted from the 
fact that less than 10 percent of the land 
surface of the country is arable, while some 
90 percent of the population is dependent 
upon farming for livelihood. The Albanian 
people were intensely patriotic, but desper- 
ately poor. 

Fascist Italy, under Mussolini, pretending 
friendship for her neighbor, made loans to 
the Albanian Government and then, on April 
7, 1939, following a stern ultimatum to King 
Zog, designed to destroy Albanian sover- 
eignty, invaded the little country with some 
50,000 troops. The small Albanian Army was 
soon overwhelmed and Mussolini’s Fascists 
took over control of the country through a 
puppet Albanian regime, as King Zog, his 
Queeen, with a 2-day-old baby, and members 
of his Cabinet, left Albania, to become 
wandering exiles from their beloved country. 
Queen Geraldine’s mother was American 
born, her father a Hungarian count. 

The Albanian people are today again con- 
trolled by a puppet regime which has ruth- 
lessly destroyed the forces of resistance of 
freedom-loving Albanians. Back of this pup- 
pet regime are the power and military might 
of Soviet Russia and the object—not the 


Soviet Union in the prosecution of the cold 
war. Obviously, your recent visit to Albania 
in the company of the Defense Ministers of 
the Soviet Union and Communist China 
point up to this fact. 

On August 30, Mr. Prime Minister, you were 
quoted in Moscow by Tass, as having declared 
that you were going to the United States 
with a burning desire to relieve international 
tensions. 

May I respectfully suggest, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, that the abandonment of Albania as a 
Soviet military base and the withdrawal of 


the international tensions, of which you 
speak, and at the same time provide op- 
portunity for the restoration of Albania as 
an independent nation. 
Sincerely, 
Hucn G. Grant, 
Former U.S. Minister to Albania. 
Aveusta, Ga., September 13, 1959. 
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Lyndon Johnson Stands Out Among 
Democratic Contestants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, like myself, fully endorse our great 
Senate majority leader, Senator Lynpon 
Jounson, to receive the Democratic 
Party’s nomination for President. In 
this respect, the Houston Post of 
January 9, 1960, summed up more elo- 
quently than I possibly can the many 
qualifications of this distinguished 
American, and the reasons why he 
should be nominated to lead the Demo- 
cratic Party ticket. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial from the Houston Post at 
this point in the Recorp: 

Senator LYNpoN JOHNSON STANDS OUT 
AMONG DEMOCRATIC CONTESTANTS 


The American people, in this opening year 
of a new decade, face the necessity of making 
& political decision which will affect most 
profoundly not only their own future but 
the course of human history for the next 
four and perhaps eight years. 

The man they choose as President of the 
United States in November, by virtue of his 
Office, will be the most important and the 
most powerful single leader of the Western 
world. His selection calls for exercise of 
the soundest judgment and the greatest 
wisdom of which we as a people are capable. 
It also calls for recognition by all partici- 
pants in the electoral process of a re- 
sponsibility that transcends all partisan 
considerations. 

By November, the choice will have been 
narrowed, for all practical purposes, to the 
two men chosen as nominees of the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican Parties. This 
year, more than ever before, these partisan 
selections are of the most crucial concern for 
all Americans regardless of party affiliation, 
inclination or i es. Both major po- 
litical parties are under a greater obligation 
than at any time in the past to nominate 
men who have the talent, experience, capac- 
ity for leadership and dedication that the 
times demand, 

As things now stand, it appears practically 
certain that Vice President Richard M, Nixon 
will be the Republican candidate. It seems 
equally probable that the Democratic nom- 
inee will be one of five men: Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, of Michigan, Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas, Senator John Kennedy, of 
Massachusetts, former Gov. Adlai Stevenson 
of Dlinois or Senator Stuart Symington of 
Missouri. 


All of the Democratic possibilities present 
excellent credentials of experience, intelli- 
gence and integrity in the conduct of public 
affairs. Four of them have had distinguished 
careers in the U.S. Senate. The fifth served 
creditably as Governor of Illinois and, in the 
course of two campaigns for the Presidency, 
established himself in the eyes of the world 
as a thoughtful and able leader, 

Of the five Democratic candidates, how- 
ever, only Senator JoHNsoNn has been in an 
official position during the past few years 
‘that has brought him to grips with the en- 
tire broad range of complex problems that 
will confront the new President during the 
fateful years ahead. 
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Senator JOHNSON stands out among the 
contestants for his party’s nomination as a 
man of stature, breadth, ability, tempera- 
ment, and character who is preeminentiy 
qualified for the duties and responsibilities 
of the Presidency. As minority and later 
majority leader of the Senate, he has been 
concerned with the entire spectrum of inter- 
national and national problems. He has an 
intimate knowledge of them in all their 
complexities and ramifications. He has, even 
more importantly, demonstrated a greater 
capacity for leadership, for statesmanship, 
for diplomatic skill and for human under- 
standing than any other leader of his party. 

There would, of course, be political handi- 
caps to JOHNSON’s candidacy, and those 
handicaps should be taken into account by 
any citizen in deciding which of the Demo- 
crats he believes would make the best Presi- 
dent. 

Senator JoHNSON has had a heart attack. 
But, as far as one can judge from the pace 
of his activities, he has fully recovered. 
Three of the other Democrats have had seri- 
ous ailments requiring surgery within the 
past few years. Yet the illnesses of Syming- 
ton, Stevenson, and Kennedy are not urged 
against them. And indeed they should not 
be. 

Senator JoHNsOoN is a sOutherner and a 
Texan. It is regrettable but true that in 
some areas of our Nation, these labels are 
accounted political liabilities. Geographi- 
cal prejudice is no more rational than racial 
or religious prejudice, but no less real. 

Senator JOHNSON may lack the political 
glamor of, for example, a Kennedy or a 
Stevenson, but he would be an eminently 
suitable man to head the Democratic ticket 
in November. 





Sugar and Coffee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in a 
column appearing in the January 14 edi- 
tion of the Washington Post, George E. 
Sokolsky decries the policy of the United 
States in paying more than the world 
market price for such commodities as 
sugar and coffee. 

I certainly agree with him that such 
a practice is tantamount to subsidizing 
another nation by plating a hidden 
financial burden on the American con- 
sumer. 

I think our policy regarding the pur- 
chasing of sugar is particularly disturb- 
ing, Mr. President, in light of the anti- 
American attitude of the Castro govern- 
ment in Cuba, during the past year. If 
we must pursue such a practice at all— 
and I definitely do not subscribe to this 
theory—then we can at least stop paying 
premium prices to those who are con- 
stantly attacking us. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Sokolsky’s colum entitled “Sugar and 
Coffee” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Rgecorp. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, Jan. 14, 1960] 
Sucar AND COFFEE 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


The principle of subsidizing a nation out 
of the pockets of the American people, not 
by taxes but by agreeing to increase the 
price of that country’s commodity in our 
stores, is wrong. It places upon the Ameri- 
can people a heavy but hidden burden. 
When Americans buy sugar, they do not 
realize that they are subsidizing Cuba be- 
cause Americans pay more than the world 
market price; when they buy a pound of cof- 
fee and pay an outrageous price for that 
commodity, they do not know that they are 
paying a hidden tax to aid the economy of 
such countries as Brazil and Colombia. 

All reports establish that there is a surplus 
of coffee and by the law of supply and de- 
mand the price of coffee should decrease 
sharply. However, by market rigging and 
price manipulation, the price of coffee is 
kept high. This is policy designed to aid 
the coffee-growing countries. It is the eco- 
nomics of the good neighbor policy. 

But the American consumer was never 
asked whether he wanted his coffee to cost 
so much that he has to drink the new-style 
powdery stuff that provides more cups of 
coffee per pound. This is an ingenious 
method of beating the high price of coffee. 

As things still stand, the United States is 
subsidizing the Castro government in Cuba 
by paying higher price for sugar than sugar 
costs in world markets. We are doing the 
same with coffee. It is one thing, having an 
item in, the budget, including it formally 
and legally in an aid program against which 
a protest is possible in Congress; it is an- 
other loading it on the price. The gimmick 
used in the matter of sugar and coffee is to 
tell the people nothing but to make a ‘deal 
with a country to fix a price for a commod- 
ity which Americans like to buy. How false 
such a policy is became clear in the conduct 
of Fidel Castro who despite the fact that the 

“American Government is subsidizing Cuba 
through the price of sugar, operates an 
absolutely anti-American government. Do 
we need to subsidize our enemies too? 

As regards coffee, no coffee country is our 
enemy, but is that a reason to subsidize this 
product? To what extent is the American 
household to be taxed? And how is it pos- 
sible for the American people not to become 
demoralized by the enormous burden of taxa- 
tion, high cost of living, subsidy prices? 

This then, is the major problem of this 
campaign year and the politicians ought not 
to be permitted to confuse us with side and 
unimportant issues. If prices continue to 
rise, we shall have an increasing number of, 
strikes. These strikes occur during a period 
of the devaluation of the currency and there- 
by endanger the value of the dollar. The 
basic peril to the United States, at this par- 
ticular moment in our history, is not bombs 
or missiles or rockets but the value of the 
dollar—that is, what happens to our money. 





A Free America: It’s Up to You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it 
is most fitting that portions of Mrs. 
Haven Smith’s address before the Farm 
Bureau’s annual convention in Chicago 


~~ 
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appear at this time in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

Mrs. Haven Smith is the chairman of 
the American Farm Bureau Women’s 
Committee. She is typical of the life 
and thinking of the women of this great 
organization, which is constantly grow- 
ing and now represents over 1,600,000 


. farm families in our Nation. 


The programs and ideals that these 
farm families believe in are the pro- 
grams and ideas that made our country 
great and that will insure her future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

A Free America: It’s Up To You 


We live in a land where we have more free- 
dom than any other people have ever known. 
We were dropped in a land where there is 
happiness and laughter; where there is gen-~ 
erosity and compassion; where church spires 
rise from every city, town and hamlet; where 
there is triumph of merit over family and 
poverty; where there is absence of fear; where 
there is freedom of choice—the right to 
speak, to worship, to dissent, to dream, to 
build, to fail, to succeed, to fall down, to get 
up and try again. Yes, that’s our country. 
And what a proud heritage. 

When I was a youngster, one of my Sunday 
School classmates went-abroad with his Sen- 
ator father. People didn’t go abroad much 
in those days. He told us that every night 
they draped the U‘S. flag, which they carried 
with them, over the head of their bed. His 
father told him it would protect them—that 
no one would daré molest anyone under the 
protection of the powerful “Stars and 
Stripes.” . 

Then there was the little speech my father 
made about the silver dollar, “Virginia,” he 
said, as he laid a dollar on the table, “this 
is the strongest money on the face of the 
earth. All people of the world want our 
money.” This, too, impressed me greatly. 

Well, we have come a long, long way. — 

Is there anyone, anywhere who is no naive 
as to think the Stars and Stripes could pro- 
tect him in the world of today? And what 
abqut our dollar? Well, it is no longer the 
kingpin of the world’s economy. We, our- 
selves, are destroying it. 

For 20 years we have been spending more 
money than we have been taking in. We 
have been giving ourselves and also foreign 
countries handouts of money—much of 
which we had to borrow. Our money has 
eroded 2 to 3 percent every year for 20 years ~ 
and now is worth 47 or 48 cents on the dol- 
lar, compared to 20 years ago. 

We have an unbalanced Federal budget. 
We owe almost $292 billion, up $12 billion, a 
billion a month in the last year. We are 
losing our industrial leadership because of 
our eroding money and we are also losing the 
respect of the world. And still our Federal 
spending merrily rolls along at $80 billion 
annually. : ; 

Fiscal experts have warned us that if our 
Government continues to spend money it 
doesn’t have, the spiral tornado of inflation 
will destroy us. In that case, communism 
will have won without dropping a bomb. It 
doesn’t make much sense to spend billions 
for defense when we ourselves are imperil- 
ing the Nation’s safety. 

Recently I heard a man bemoaning that 
there were no more free frontiers. A his- 
torian notes “there never were any free fron< 
tiers.” 

Frontiers are never free, and they are not 
east or west or north or south. They are 
found wherever men face a new threat—a 

We are facing a new danger today. We 
have a frontier to conquer. 





them with people who can. 

We must recognize the forces which will 
be lined up against us, and prepare ourselves 
to meet them. 

1, The Communists, who wish us to bank- 
rupt ourselves, so they can take over the free 
world. For I say to you that only as we 
remain rich and powerful, does freedom 
have any hope in this whole world. 

2. The centralizers—perhaps the most dan- 
gerous of all. The Federal aid to education 
issue will be on the front burner this year. 
To win on this, everyone of us will have to 
be on the job. 

3. The spenders and wasters, who regard 
our tax money as only “silly dollars.” 

4. The do-gooders who think our unique 
gifts rightfully belong to the world. 

5. The foreign aid program, which needs 
closer scrutiny as to need, quantity, and 
methods. ’ 

6. Ourselves. It is easy to say what the 
other fellow should do, but much harder 
to push the elixir of Government handouts 
from our own lips. But it is our responsi- 
bility to work for farm programs that are 
less of a burden on our Government Treasury. 

We contain within ourselves resources of 
strength and power which will enable us 
to do whatever needs to be done. There is 
enough powér and strength right in this 
convention to change the -course of this 
Nation. 





Roscoe Drummond Asks if Steel-Strike 
Settlement Will Contribute to Inflation 
in Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the fairest and most prudent syndi- 
cated newspaper columnists in the Na- 
tion is Roscoe Drummond. He is not an 
extremist, nor is he given to making 
extravagant charges. 

In the Washington Post and Times 
Herald for January.16, 1960, Mr. Drum- 
mond asks some very penetrating ques- 
tions regarding the recent settlement in 
the steel strike. He wants to know, for 
example, if the general public soon will 


pay the price for the settlement in terms, 


of higher steel costs. And Mr. Drum- 
mond expresses his skepticism over the 
insistence of certain participants in the 
steel controversy that the settlement is 
not inflationary. 

I shall ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude Roscoe Drummond’s column in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD because many 
“great issues of a similar nature soon will 
face the United States—the wages and 
working conditions of railroad em- 
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ployees, the pay of Federal Government 
employees and Post Office Department 
workers, and so forth. The administra- 
tion,- having sponsored the handsome 
steel-strike settlement for the steel- 
workers, now faces the dilemma of what 
it is to do inthese other situations. Will 
the administration be consistent, or will 
it be only unilaterally interested in the 
steelworkers and nobody else? 

What will be told a faithful letter 
carrier earning $4,860 a year-by an ad- 
ministration which promoted a generous 
pay increase for a steelworker already 
earning $5,600 a year? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous ton- 
sent that Roscoe Drummond's article, 
entitled “Has the Public Been Had?” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sree. SETTLEMENT—HAS THE PUBLIC BEEN Hap 
AGAIN? 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


There is no doubt that many people, in- 
cluding the Eisenhower administration, have 
drawn a tremendous sigh of relief to see the 
116-day steel strike ended without a further 
walkout. 

That's understandable, but nothing could 
be more awkward than for these people, in- 
cluding the politicians, to hold their breath 
until it is shown that it is a good settlement. 

What can be said is that it is a settlement 
which the steel companies and the labor 
unions deem to be in their own best 
interests. 

It cannot be said that it is a settlement 
demonstrably in the public interest. 

As the President stressed many times, the 
public interest could only be served by a 
settlement which was not inflationary, which 
did not add a further push to the wage-prite 
spiral. 

It is perfectly truc that it isnot instantly 
provable that the wage-and-benefits package 
which prevented a second wailkcut will gen- 
erate a sequence of price rises throughout 
the economy. But there are many indica- 
tions that it will. 

The cagey way the steel agreement is be- 
ing expounded by those who have been 
closest to the facts must cause those who 
read the small type to be apprehensive that 
the public has been had again. »What I am 
trying to say is that the razor-fine words 
which the defenders of the settlement use 
to show it is good, increase my doubts about 
it. 

Seeretary of Labor James Mitchell, who 
certainly knows what he is talking about, 
says that the settlement will not have highly 
inflationary effects. But the settlement does 
not have to be highly inflationary to be hurt- 
fully inflationary. 

Vice President Nixon, who is chairman of 
the administration‘s anti-inflation commit- 
tee, says, through an authorized spokesman, 
that the settlement is “not largely inflation- 
ary.” But it wouldn't have to be “largely” 
inflationary to be inflationary enough to abet 
seriously the wage-price spiral. 

The defenders of the settlement point to 
the fact that the increase in wages and 
benefits is fully 50 percent under the other 
postwar agreements and is only 65 percent 
as high as the pattern of wage increases in 
other contracts this year. 

On the ground that the steel settlement 
this year is not as high as in other postwar 
years some of its defendefs argue that “it is 
not inflationary,” when, in truth, all that 
can fairly be said is that it is not “as” in- 
fiationary as the earlier agreements. 
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The Eisenhower administration was mak- 
ing a real impression upon the public con- 
sciousness, including management and 
labor, of the critical necessity of holding 
the line on further wage increases which 
mean further price increases. It had, for a 
time, succeeded in stiffening the steel com- 
pany negotiators to resist a kind of settle- 
ment, the costs of which would have to be 
passed along to the consumer. 

But, if the best that can be said for the 
agreement which the administration helped 
to bring about is that it is not highly in- 
flationary, it seems to me that the admin- 
istration’s whole crusade has, been unhorsed 
in midstream. 

Perhaps Secretary Mitchell can himself 
help avert the inflationary impact of the set- 
tlement by using his credentials—which 
ought to be very large—with both sides to 
bring them together on work-rule improve- 
ment. The goal would be to raise produc- 
tivity sufficiently to avoid a steel-price in- 
crease a few months hence. If he can do 
that, he will deserve the Republican vice 
presidential nomination. 

My own conviction is that nothing in the 
steel settlement assures that the public in- 
terest is going to be protected in the next 
round of collective bargaining at the end 
of which the public pays the bill and others 
collect. 





Salute to Deeds of Non-Ugly Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an article which appeared 
in Life magazine by William J. Lederer 
and Eugene Burdick, the authors of ‘“The 
Ugly American.” In this article the au- 
thors pay well-deserved tribute to cer- 
tain Americans who are winning friends 
for their country abroad by their de- 
voted and selfless assistance to the 
world’s needy. 

The article follows: 

SALUTE TO DEEDS oF NON-UGLY AMERICANS 


Last year we wrote a novel called “The 
Ugly American.” It was about Americans 
at work overseas in the service of-the United 
States and freedom. Some of the people 
we described were doing a great job. Others 
were stupid, fearful or just plain incom- 
petent—and a few of these were the very 
people who ran our various foreign aid pro- 
grams at the local level. We wrote the book 
hoping it would stimulate Americans to 
think about the mission of our country in 
foreign lands all over the world. 


We were hardly prepared for the exnlosion 
that resulted. Although thousands of read- 
ers understood the book and wrote us asking 
how they could help make America’s for- 
eign aid more effective, thousands more were 
outraged. Streams of angry letters poured 
in to Congress asking why, if the foreign 
aid programs were so badly run, taxpayers 
should support them at all. “The Ugly 
American” became one of the most fre- 
quently mentioned books in the recent his- 
tory of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. Senator 
WILLIAM FULbsRIGHT, of Arkansas, its sharpest 
congressional critic, recently called it “sterile, 
devoid of insight, reckless and irresponsible.” 
Angry letters came to us, too, attacking us 
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for daring to say that Americans overseas 
are all doing a bad job. 

We were astounded and dismayed. As- 
tounded because the book told about a num- 
ber of people—including specifically the 
“ugly American” of the title—who with in- 
telligence and devotion were bringing prac- 
tical, human help to backward areas. We 
were dismayed because, although the book 
was intended to help correct the errors in 
America’s foreign aid programs, it was now 
being used as a weapon to destroy foreign 
aid entirely. Canceling the foreign aid pro- 
grams now on the ground that they contain 
weaknesses would be as illogical as throwing 
away a rifie because it sometimes jams-— 
just when the enemy is about to attack. 

More than anything else we were de- 
pressed that so many readers should fail to 
appreciate the fact that thousands of “ugly 
Americans” overseas are doing practical work 
with a no-nonsense application of elbow 
grease. These men and women should be 
supported. In a large sense we wrote our 
book to. praise them. Thousands of these 
Americans are performing their good works 
in the line of duty, as employees of the State 
Department, the International Cooperation 
Administration, and other Government agen- 
cies. Still others are doing it entirely on 
their own—which, in a way, makes their 
efforts even more spectacular. We would 
like you to meet some of these people: 


THE SERGEANT AND THE SCYTHES 


M. Sgt. Eugene Hoops is a balding, muscu- 
lar, outspoken man of 40 who has made the 
Air Force his career. He was raised in Ne- 
braska’s Keya Paha County, a district of 
thin land and hard farming. 

“You can bet a pretty penny that the 
farmer who makes a living in Keya Paha is 
@ good one,” Hoops says. “Lots of erosion, 
tricky rainfall. You get smart quick or 
you're in trouble.” 

When Hoops was assigned to Korea in 
1954, he could not resist walking out into the 
fields, running the soil through his hands, 
watching the farmers at work. What he saw 
made him itch with excitement. 

“It was like Keya Paha, except these guys 
didn’t know what to do about it,” Hoops said. 

For one thing they were not harvesting 
their cereal crops efficiently. Using a small 
blade attached to the end of a long handle, 
they-were cutting only a fistful of grain at a 
time. On a trip to Japan, Hoops picked up 
an American scythe. Back in Korea he took 
it to the main office of the Ministry of, Agri- 
culture in Seoul. He took along a Korean 
friend to translate. 

Things started slowly at the ministry, but 
soon Hoops and his translator were moving 
from one room to another. Each time the 
room got more elegant and the Koreans more 
excited. The translator was beginning to 
sweat. Finally he stammered to Hoops that 
they were now in the office of the Minister 
of Agriculture himself. Hoops made a few 
swoops over the carpet to demonstrate the 
scythe. These regal gentlemen asked Hoops 
if he would give a practical Gemonsttation 
of the strange instrument. 

A half hour later he was standing in a 
small field that was ready for harvest. With- 
in a short time Hoops had cleared an area 
that would have taken five times as long to 
do with the old tool. The Koreans were de- 
lighted. An official asked if the scythe might 
not be too heavy for small-statured Koreans 
to operate. 

“Why hell, mister,” Hoops said, “when I 
was a 12-year-old boy, smaller than anyone 
here, I would sometimes work one of these 
4 or & hours a day.” The sweating transla- 
tor produced a more respectful and elegant 
version of Hoops’s words. The official was 
pleased and even tried-a few swipes himself. 

Then, with Hoops’s scythe as a reminder, 
someone remembered that several hundred 
scythe handles had mysteriously arrived 


from the United States months before, but 
no blades had accompanied them. The Ko- 
reans had through an old Sears, Roe- 
buck catalogue until they found a scythe 
and had them attempted to hammer out 
some blades, but they were unsuccessful. 
The handles were put aside and forgotten. 
Now Hoops; who had once been an appreritice 
in a blacksmith’s shop, helped the Koreans 
figure out how to forge the blades. 

Only later did Hoops learn that the crop 
he had harvested was cannabis sativa, or 
marijuana. The crop, Hoops reasoned, was 
not his concern; what mattered was the 
technique. He was right. For Hoops’s blade 


-has become the model for thousands of 


others. 

There are other things that disturbed 
former farm boy Hoops. “When it rained, 
the farmers would squat there and watch 
the red topsoil run off into the Han River 
until I damn near wept. I asked them 
about cover crops and the like, but they 
never heard of them. I remembered that 
back home wherever wild plum trees were, 
the soil held and didn’t erode. So I wrote 
my sister in Nebraska and she sent me 15 
pounds of wild plum seeds. I showed the 
Koreans how to plant them. So far they’re 
concentrating on_ growing a seed crop, but 
after they get those new seeds planted 
they're going to stop losing that topsoil. 
You watch.” 

Hoops is now stationed in Japan, but his 
interest in Korea continues. On a visit to 
the United States some time ago he found 
an old-fashioned corn planter and shipped 
it to Korea. Hoops is now assembling it. 
He is sure it will be ideal for Korea’s present 
level of agriculture. 

“Right now a tractor is a joke to them,” 
Hoops explains. “Too expensive, too hard to 
maintain. But those bulls they have are 
stronger than a horse. Of course, they'll have 
to drive the bull instead of leading him by 
the nose, but once they learn that uy? be 
in business.” 

Hoops has other ambitions for Korea. 
First, he would like to recruit a half-dozen 
Amish families to go to that country. 


“See, those Amish are patient, independ- 
ent people who don’t go for big machinery 
or expensive equipment,” Hoops explains. 
“An Amish farm is a complete unit by it- 
self. An Amish family could teach Koreans 
exactly what they need to know. I don’t 
know if the Amish would do it, but I wish 
someone would give them the chance.” 


Hoops would also like to use the rich adobe 
hills of Korea for building materials. The 
Koreans have never found the knack of using 
adobe properly for building, although they 
have tried. Hoops would like to bring some 
Mexican-American boys from the United 
States and have them show the Koreans how 
to convert this cheap material into snug 
houses. Wood in Korea has little strength 
and tends to split when a nail is driven into 
it. A, few teams of efficient adobe-brick 
makers could well change the building pat- 
tern of the country. 

Are there enough Americans willing to do 
these things all over the world? We are con- 
vinced that there are thousands of them. 
All they need is the chance and some idea of 
how they can help. 

Hoops’ example illustrates some vital 
principles of grassroots foreign aid. First, 
the initial steps should involve simple tools 
which can be understood by the user. Sec- 
ond, more complex tools should be intro- 
duced systematically when the user is ready 
for them. Third, the recipient should be en- 
couraged to help himself. Fourth, the 
American in the field should have a power- 
ful voice in what kind of aid is to be de- 
livered from the United States and when it 
is to arrive. His bosses in Washington 
should listen to him, not dictate from be- 
hind a desk. 
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This is not easy when big bureaucracies 
are involved. Projects recognized as sound 
in India or Indonesia or Ghana tend to be 
shffied aside as they go through official 
channels in» Washington—especially if the 
projects ‘are small. Bureaucracies, by their 
nature, tend to prefer big projects, sweeping 
proposals. One reason that private citizens 
often are able to accomplish so much is that 
they do not have to route their requests and 
suggestions through the labyrinth. 


A HAPPY MOUNTAIN FARM 


They asked me: “How can we help 90 mil- 
lion Japanese live off these islands? Only 
16 percent of the land is arable. The rest is 
mountains,” said an American with crinkles 
around’ his eyes. “I gave them the only 
answer I could: find things that will grow 
on the mountains, That was the problem 
and we solved it.” 

The man is a chunky, ruddy-faced sophis- 
ticated Kentuckian named Paul Rusch, who 
not.the least bid embarrassed about being a 
complete amateur in agriculture. He is, in 
fact, mildly proud of the fact. He should 
be, for there is a good chance that what he 
has accomplished may bring about im- 
portant agricultural changes in Japan. 

Rusch has done his work on the cold, stark 
slopes of Mount Yatsu, which rises out of 
the warm rice plains 70 miles west of Tokyo. 
His farm is not much to 100k at: a break in 
the scrub pines, a few barns, some buildings, 
a hospital. It is called Kiyosato Educational 
Experiment Project, or KEEP for short. 

“I was teaching at Rikkyo University in 
Tokyo before the war,’’ Rusch says. “The 
Japanese Government arrested me on Pearl 
Harbor Day, and I spent 7 months in a con- “ 
centration camp. Then I was exchanged. I 
came back to Japan as a G-2 colonel on 
MacArthur's staff. Some of my former Japa- 
nese students were around and began press- 
ing me for a precise definition of ‘American 
democracy.’ I was damned if I knew, but I 
began to think about it.” 

Although Rusch twinkles like Mr. Micaw- 
ber, he can talk like Thomas Jefferson. 
When his students came back for an answer, 
he was ready. He explained how the Pil- 
grims, arriving in a bleak wilderness, had 
threshed out political problems in town 
meetings, helped one another raise barns and 
houses, and slowly clawed out a mastery over 
both their physical and political environ- 
ment. The lesson was simple, but it was 
hard: self-help and optimism. No one else 
can do it for you, Rusch explained. Let 
America or the Communists or the Samurai 
run Japan for you, and the result will be 
something other than democracy. 

The Japanese listened, discussed and fi- 
nally agreed with Rusch. But in a Japan 
that was racked with the guilt of a catas- 
trophic war, faced with shortages of all sorts 
and lacking a tradition of local cooperation, 
the problems seemed insurmountable. Fi- 
nally debate and a relentless logic squeezed 
out an answer: Japan needed more food and 
better kinds of food. The warm, wet rice 
plains that make up half of Japan's arable 
land had been developed to a fantastic level 
of productivity, but the rest of the land had 
been virtually ignored. In any case a rice 
diet was inadequate. Children needed milk, 
adults needed protein. The first objective 
seemed obvious: raise dairy and beef cattle 
on the unused 84 percent of Japan’s land. 
If a start could be made, it might set an 
example that would help millions of Japanese 
peasants who live at the very edge of sub- 
sistence. 

Rusch and a few of his former students 
agreed to make the experiment. They ap- 
proached the Japanese Government and were 
given &57 acres of unwanted mountain land 
that used to be the imperial household’s 
hunting area. The mountain was covered 
with a jungle of scrub pine and azaleas. 
“Nothing else will grow there,” said the offi- 
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cials. arg amayewatepnatigeent cold, and mostly 


support. For members of a vic- 
torious army at the end of a bitter war, this 
was a strange request—but it worked. They 
gave Rusch almost $14,000 and KEEP was in 
usiness. 


The problems were enormous. The wild 
azaleas, which had spread over the mountain 
for centuries, had turned the soil acid. The 
land was studded with rocks and ancient 
roots. There was no strain of cattle in 
Japan adapted to mountain foraging. But 
in a nearby hill Rusch and his people found 
lime that could be used to sweeten the soil. 
On a junk heap in Tokyo they discovered a 
17-year-old bulldozer. They bought it and 
nursed it back to life. It still rips-out roots 
and rocks with ~ Hundreds cf cattle 
were donated by people in the United States 


cv 


The first building that went up on 
Kiyosato was, true to the Pilgrim example, a 
meetinghouse and church. Later there was 
@ small hospital and a nursery school. There 
was also a library. Almost everything was 
secondhand, inexpensive—and still is. The 
place has an ancient bus, an antique dentist 
chair, a discarded X-ray machine. But 
everything now works and works well. The 
roads around Kiyosato are incredibly bad, 
but they do carry vehicles. 

“If this place were surrounded by hard- 
topped roads and glittering machinery 
marked ‘Made in America,’ it would reassure 
American farmers,” says Rusch, “but it 
would depress the Japanese. They would 
know they could never afford it. Kiyosato 
is an example, the beginning of hope for peo- 
ple who had almost lost it—so it has to 
speak in their terms.” 

This does not mean that Kiyosato speaks 
in a somber or dismal voice. The place has 
a rowdy, puckish, happy air about it. On 
cold mornings one hears student farmers 
singing on their way to work. There is con- 
stant joking. Everyone seems determined 
not to take himself too seriously. Much of 
this is due to the volatile personality of 
Rusch. He loves a joke. But he is as prac- 
tical as a Yankee trader. He had the problem 
of getting a first-class staff, so he quite delib- 
erately saw to it that his bachelor Japanese 
chaplain was introduced to an attractive 
young female doctor from Tokyo. Today she 
is the chaplain’s wife, the head doctor at the 
Kiyosato hospital and the mother of four 
children. 


Has this small, inexpensive, bold experi- 
ment been successful? It would seem so. 
Ten years ago there were only a few cows. 
Today more than 2,000 fine cattle graze on 
the hills around Kiyosato. Almost every 
peasant in the neighborhood has a cow staked 
in his yard. Parents who never tasted milk 
as children watch their children drink two 
brass bowlfuls a day. And the children are 
taller, their teeth finer, their health better 


than their parents. All this has been accom- * 


plished without 1 cent of expense to Japanese 
or American taxpayers. Paul Rusch has done 
it with nickels and dimes he has raised from 
private citizens. 

Other areas of Japan have asked Rusch to 
do for them what he has done for Kiyosato. 
Rusch politely declines but points out that 
what he has done any Japanese could do. He 
suggests that they send young farmers to be 
trained at Kiyosato and this they do. Help- 
ing one’s self is faster and more dignified 
than asking for help. Apprentices from all 
over Japan are beginning to sign up. 

Foreign governments such as Canada and 
New Zealand have expressed great interest 
in the project. The Communists have paid 
the place a great compliment by their im- 
placable opposition. They have fought 
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at every step, but lately their opposition has 
been. tempered by the simple fact that peas- 
ants do not take kindly to criticism of Kiyo- 
sato. 

The surest tribute of all to the success of 
KEEP occurred some months ago. On Chil- 
dren’s Day, one of Japan’s favorite holidays, 
almost 70 local villagers who could have 
been relaxing at home appeared at one of 
the particularly beat-up roads around 
KEEP. Without a word they began to work 
cheerfully on the road. Later that after- 
noon they walked up to Rusch’s small cabin 
and sang two or three songs in his honor. 
He came to the doorway, waved to them 
and expressed his thanks. But he made 
no speeches. It would not be in the spirit 
of the man or the place. 

We are not, of course, suggesting that all 
agricultural problems can be solved by the 
easy introduction of Sergeant Hoop’s scythe, 
or by the intuition and energy of one man 
such as Paul Rusch. Some solutions in- 
volve great expenditures of money, espe- 
cially on such things as dam construction 
in areas where there is not enough water. 
The ICA and its ancestor agencies have 
done a magnificent job in many cases. The 
drilling of tube wells on some farms in 
India, for example, has increased the yield 
per farm by 45 te 100 percent. Potato yields 
in Indonesia were boosted 80 percent by the 
use of fertilizers and insecticides. Yet there 
is.a place for men like Hoops and Rusch 
alongside the great agencies. And their 
work need not be limited to the field of 
farming. 

A DOCTOR OF DEMOCRACY 

The life expectancy of Americans is 69 
years, that of Asians 48 years. Even this 
brutal statistic does not reveal the char- 
acter of the truncated life that the Asian 
lives. One day in a Southeast Asian coun- 
try a doctor interviewed a group of laborers. 
Most had malaria. Seven had trachoma. 
Eight had intestinal worms. There were 52 
rotted teeth among them. Twenty-two had 
festering sores, origin unknown. 

These men were cheerful and they drove 
their imperfect bodies hard. But they were 
forced to live their short lives against a con- 
stant dreary background of pain. Our doc- 
tor friend estimated that the expenditure of 
$23, 1 day of work by a doctor and a half- 
day by a public health specialist and a 
dentist could have made the majority of 
these men almost healthy again. 

A single disease such as malaria can cause 
a staggering loss of productivity. In the 
relatively small country of Thailand, time 
lost from malaria is estimated at 9.5 million 
man-days of work per year. In India the 
total is a fantastic 130 million man-days. 
Bilharziasis, an exhausting parasitic disease 
of the intestines, affects half the people of 
Egypt. It could be cured by eliminating the 
snails that transmit the disease. 

One person who has recognized the neces- 
sity for bringing health to the people is Dr. 
Tom Dooley. While serving as a Navy doctor 
at a refugee camp just after the fall of 
Dienbienphu in 1954, Dr. Dooley saw at first- 
hand the iron-hard link between malnutri- 
tion, ill health, and ignorance on one side 
and the appeals of communism on the other. 
He was aware that the Russians, quietly and 
without fanfare, are sending medical and 
surgical teams through Asia. In a world of 
misery the healer will be admired—so medi- 
cine had become a branch of ‘Communist 
politics. 

Dr. Dooley responded in the only way he 
knew. Three years ago he resigned from 
the Navy, organized a volunteer medical 
team that was supported partly by the roy- 
alties from his book, “Deliver Us From Evil,” 
and partly by generous contributions from 
individuals and American pharmaceutical 
firms, and took off for Laos. 

Since then Tom Dooley has traveled wide- 
ly in the Lao back country, caring for 
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the sick and training native workers to treat 
the more common diseases. On his trips 
back to the United States he has raised large 
sums to further the work. Last August he 
underwent a successful operation for cancer. 
Staying on in the United States to recuper- 
ate, he has made double use of his time by 
scheduling a grueling round of lectures—51 
talks in 36 cities—to get money for medicax 
work in Laos. In less than 3 months he 
raised more than $200,000. 

Dooley plans to return to the Far East next 
month to rejoin his workers in Laos. He 
has two assistants there, both volunteer 
Americans. They go into the steaming 
jungles without families or luxuries. They 
are paid $100 a month. Another American 
doctor, Emmanuel Voulgaropoulos, of Lowell, 
Mass., also is working in the area—one more 
“ugly American” who was ready to do.a 
needed job in a foreign land once the way 
was opened for him. ' 


WOMAN’S WAR ON ILLITERACY 


Ho Chi Minh, a thin, sparrowlike man, has 
a rasping voice that can set a crowd to jan- 
gling with excitement or hatred. He is the 
leader of the Communist Vietminh across 
the border from Laos in North Vietnam. 
Following a trip to Communist China he once 
said, “China is 100 percent literate.” To 
many Americans Ho’s statement will seem 
unimportant, almost trivial. It happens also 
to be a whopping lie. But all over Asia his 
words caused a restless ripple, a muttering 
of wonderment—for Asia is overwhelmingly 
illiterate and does not like that condition. 

Take India. In a sense this great land 
is @ vast sea of illiteracy. In some areas 
the percentage of literacy is below 8 percent 
and seldom goes above 20 percent any- 
where. More than 400,000 of the nation’s 
villages have no school at all. The most 
sophisticated arithmetic the villagers know is 
the mahajan (moneylender) system, an 
elaborate series of marks on a stick that help 
the villager know if he is being cheated. . 

A woman named Mrs. Welthy Honsinger 
Fisher decided do something about this. 

The American Widow of the late Methodist 
bishop of India and Burma, Mrs. Fisher, has 
an astonishing ability to understand com- 
mon problems. With the daring that comes 
from innocence she aimed at teaching every- 
one in India to read. The prospect was 
heartbreakingly difficult, for Mrs. Fisher had 
no money and the people she hoped to teach 
had very little spare time. She wanted to 
teach adults who in turn could teach their 
children, but in India the adults work from 
dawn to darkness. There are no lights in 
the villages at night, and the people are tired. 

Besides, new teaching techniques had to be 
developed before the project could even get 
started. Mrs. Fisher found that she could 
not use children’s primers to teach grown- 
ups. Indian villagers are proud, dignified 
people. They were embarrassed by primers 
that said, “This is a cat. Sirona sees a cat.” 

Mrs. Fisher and her Indian staff wrote new 
primers that used the rhythm of the seasons, 
seeds, political parties, and agricultural les- 
sons as examples. Slowly the numberless 
tongues of India were worked into primers: 
Tamil, Telugu, Bengali, Gujarati, and others. 
Methods of instruction were streamlined. 

Today Mrs. Fisher’s establishment, Literacy 
Village, and its itinerant teachers can teach 
a farmer to read and write within 5 months. 
Working with the CARE organization, Mrs. 
Fisher has developed a “literacy kit.” This 
consists of slates (paper is too expensive), 
slate markers, primers, and exercise books. 
It also includes a kerosene lamp. Now the 
villagers can study at night. 

One literacy kit can help 25 people learn 
to read and write. In hundreds of villages 
little groups squat around the lamps and 
scratch on their slates, Those who have 
learned to read and write are proud of their 
accomplishment. They, in turn, become 
teachers to their friends and children. 
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Mrs. Fisher’s records show that the cost of 
teaching an Indian to read and write is only 
$10. “It is interesting,” Mrs. Fisher said re- 
eently, “that for the price of one Sherman 
tank I could. make 5,000 people literate.” 

One of her students replied; “Yes, and 
you also get 6,000 people who can learn about 
truth for themselves and who will always 
love the person who taught them to read.” 

Bearing in mind the low pay and the hard 
work, we asked Mrs. Pisher if there is a suf- 
ficient supply of Americans to volunteer for 
her organization. 

“Of course there are enough,” she said. 
“Give me the money to transport them and 
maintain. them, and I'll find you enough 
Americans to wipe out illiteracy from the 
whole world.” 

We are not suggesting that the massive 
and difficult problems of the uncommitted 
countries of the world can all be resolved as 
simply as in the cases we have cited. At the 
same time that Americans are doing these 
things, we must also do others that are ter- 
ribly expensive, complex and sensitive. 

But we do suggest that the perspiration of 
the ugly Americans is a magic medicine 
that can cure some ailments of our foreign 
policy. It should be encouraged. Unfor- 
tunately it sometimes is not. 

In one South Asian country a number of 
our soldiers who in civilian life were skilled 
workers formed a volunteer team of carpen- 
ters, plumbers, electricians, and painters to 
help the natives improve their homes. They 
simply could not stand by and see things 
done badly. They met a blank, unyielding 
wall in the person of their commanding of- 
ficer: he refused to Jet them do the work on 
the grounds that they might get in trouble 
with native women. 

The fact is that if our entire foreign aid 
program were conducted with the spirit 
these men displayed, the program might be 
in less trouble today. We are fast becom- 
ing frustrated and fearful over the pro- 
gram’s past performance and frequent scan- 
dals. There is a rumbling both from the 
public and the Congress to terminate all 
Overseas assistance. 

“I helped start the foreign aid program,” 
one. Senator told us recently, “and I have 
worked hard to make it operate. Now I’m 
about to give up. If things don’t improve 
by next year, I'll recommend that we cut out 
the whole thing.” 

This would be a deadly error. Foreign aid 
is one of the major weapons in our struggle 
to keep free nations from turning toward 
communism. It is a vital element of our 
current foreign policy. To give up because 
we are discouraged and lack the national 
vigor to take corrective action would be to 
stick our heads under the blanket and invite 
communism to take over the world. 

Foreign aid probably will grow more ex- 
pensive. America must realize that if we 
and other prosperous nations do not help the 
restless millions of the world, the Commu- 
nists surely will. If we withdraw from the 
struggle, we must realize the terrible price. 
We will become slack and fat spectators to 
one of history’s great dramas—and we will 
be the last victims in the tragic last act. 





_ The Lag in Statesmanship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the quality 
of American statesmanship has been the 
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object of frequent comment by students 

of American history. 

A perceptive analysis of the present 
condition of American. statecraft writ- 
ten by the eminent historian, Dr. Henry 
Steele Commager, appeared in the New 
York Times Sunday magazine yesterday. 

Dr. Commager’s article is highly pro- 
vocative, and I know that his insights 
will be of interest to many of our col- 
leagues. 

The Commager piece follows: 

URGENT Query: Wuyr Do We Lack STATES- 
MEN?—A Historian ArcuES Ir Is More 
THaN Cmance We Have Hap So Few SINcE 
Our FounpDING 

(By Henry Steel , professor of 
American history at Amherst College, has 
written many books, including “The 
American Mind” and “Freedom, Loyalty, 
and Dissent’) 

The United States of the seventeen seven- 
ties and eighties was a new nation on the 
frontier of civilization, with a population of 
some 3 million (far less than that of Los 
Angeles County today) spread thin over an 
immense territory, without a single real city, 
without an*aristocracy or a ruling class, and 
with few of those institutions of science and 
learning that sustained the societies of the 
Old World. Yet out of this America 
emerged, in a single generation, Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, John Adams, 
James Wilson, John Jay, James Madison, 
John Marshall, and a score of others scarcely 
less distinguished in the realm of states- 
manship. 

Now we have everything that we then 
lacked. Our population is 50 times as large 
as that of 1780, our territory spreads across 
the continent, we count a hundred cities 
larger than the largest of that time, we 
boast an educational level higher than any 
other in the Western World, as well as im- 
mense wealth and power. We have, in fact, 
all the elements that should produce states- 
men. Yet in the past half century we have 
produced perhaps three men comparable to 
those of the Revolutionary generation: 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Franklin Roosevelt (some would add Adlai 
Stevenson but he is as yet untried). 

Indeed, the most conspicuous feature on 
the American political landscape is the ab- 
sence of statesmanship. 

Nor is this a matter of tndividuals or of 
personalities; ff so, our analysis might well 
be suspect. If we look away from the great 
figures of history to the principles they form- 
ulate, the contrast between the Revolution- 
ary generation and our own is even more 
striking. The generation of the Founding Fa- 
thers invented—or perfected—almost all of 
our major political institutions: the Federal 
system, the Constitutional Convention, the 
written Constitution, a new system that did 
away with the colony-mother country rela- 
tionship, a system of checks and balances 
that really checked and balanced, and even 
the modern political party. 

What has the 20th century invented, tn 
the realm of. politics? Two things, perhaps, 
that can bear comparison with the great in- 
stitutions of the past: the concept of re- 
gional development crystallized in TVA, and 
the Marshall plan. Both both of these, im- 
portant as they are, are chiefly administra- 
tive contrivances rather than political In- 
stitutions. The fact is that for a century and 
a half we have been living on the political 
capital piled up by the generation of the 
Founding Fathers and have added little to it, 

How explain what appears to be a precipi- 
tous decline in statesmanship? Why is it 
that a nation so great and 8 people so fertile 
in so many fields are so unproductive in this 
field of such paramount importance? 

Tt is not easy to answer questions of this 
kind, for we do not know what accounts for 


statesmanship of Revolutionary 

can find some explanation of the decline of 
statesmanship in our own day, and some 
clue to the secret of its revival. 


where everyone of talent naturally gravitates — 
to the public service. 

For the young are creatures of contingen= 
They pattern their lives on the stand- 


our great city’s life, as 
day by day, falling in love with her 
see her.” 

What is that busy which our 
young see before them day by day, from 
which they are to draw inspiration? What 
are the things we most admire and most 
preematy eee And let us not ask what 

commencement 


. They are the men who sit on the 
boards of the universities, the hospitals, the 








ties poses as peculiarly the spokesman and 
champion of private enterprise, and its two 
titular leaders never cease to extole that 
concept, or to throw suspicion on the alter- 
Witness the attitude 


Carthy’s crusade, a faint aura of suspicion 
hangs over the term “civil servant’ as well. 
The head of a business firm is an executive, 
but the head of a Government office is a 
bureaucrat. 

As for public enterprise itself, it conjures 
up such images as public housing, Federal 
dams and hydroelectric power and public 
health programs. To many minds these have 
the taint of socialism which, as everyone 
knows, is next door to communism. Cer- 
tainly, if we hearken to some of our medical 
spokesmen, a plan for national health which 
enlists the Government in the enterprise is 
@ plot hatched in Moscow. 

It is natural enough that with this atti- 
tude we reward private service much more 
generously than public—not only in money 
but in respect and prestige as well. The con- 
trast between the pay of the Supreme Court 
Justice and the corporation lawyer, the TVA 
engineer and the engineer of the private 
power company, the scientist in the Public 


perhaps, of central importance. , 
More important are the conditions of pri- 
vate and public service. Not only is public 
service badly paid; it is exceedingly vulner- 
able, and more so now than at any time in 
the past. It was Horace Greeley who observed 
bitterly during the campaign of 1872 that he 
didn’t know whether he was running for the 
Presidency or the penitentiary. A good many 
politicians, and not candidates 
alone, must have felt that way during some 
of our recent campaigns—the 20 years of 
treason type of campaign, for example. 
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The civil servant, too, is at all times fair 


speaking countries; for security investigators 
whose work—witness the Service and the 
Condon cases—is never done; even for news~ 
papermen who yield nothing to these inves- 
tigators in their contempt for privacy. 

Another reason we are short on statesmen 
is that we no longer train for service to the 
commonwealth as did the generation of the 
Founding Fathers. At no time, to be sure, 
has there been more provision for formal 
training: Syracuse, Tufts, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, American and many other universities 
maintain flourishing institutes for the study 
of public administration or the Foreign Serv- 
ice. But valuable as this training is, it 
comes too late, and in a form too academic. 
The time to excite the imagination and stir 
the sympathies is in early youth, and the 
place is in. the home and the community. 

Thus the patriot Josiah Quincy left to his 
son “the Works of m Sidney, John 
Locke, Bacon, Gordon’s Tacitus, and Oato’s 
Letters when he should have reached the age 
of 15” that he might be trained to the love 
of liberty. Thus George Mason—author of 
the great Virginia Declaration of Rights— 
charged his children “on a father’s blessing, 
never to let the motives of private interest 
or of ambition induce them to betray nor 
the fear of danger or death deter them from 
asserting the liberty of the country and en- 
deavoring to transmit to their posterity those 
sacred rights to which they themselves were 
born.” 

This attitude of the 18th century 
suggests another explanation of the decline 
of statesmanship in our time—the decline 
not only of the study of history but of the 
study of history in terms of great men and 
heroic enterprises. 

The generation that won independence 
and created a nation was deeply versed in 
the history of Greece and of Rome, the his- 
tory of Switzerland, of the Low Countries, 
and of England—which is another way of 
saying the history of freedom. They were 
familiar with Thucydides and Plutarch and 
with Milton and John Locke; they thought 
of themselves as part of a great tradition 
and immersed themselves in that tradition 
in order to perpetuate it. : 

We study history, to be sure, but in terms 
of impersonal forces or, worse yet, in ac- 
cordance with the headache theory that 
history is just one problem after another. 
And when we teach it in the schools (we 
have to require it) we manage to drain it of 
heroes and heroics and reduce it to a drab 
level guaranteed to frustrate interest and 
smother imagination. 

“After history has done its best to fix 
men’s thoughts upon strategy and finance,” 
said Justice Holmes, “their eyes have turned 
and rested on some single romantic figure— 
some Sidney, some » some Wolfe, 
some .Montcalm. * * * This is that little 
touch of the superfluous which serves no 
mechanical end. Superfluous only as glory 
is superfluous, or a bit of red ribbon that a 
man would die to win.” To which we may 
remark. “Not if our schools can help it.” 

Somewhere, too, we have lost that pas- 
sionate concern for the future that ani- 
mated the generation of Washington and 
Jefferson, that sense of responsibility to “our 
descendants to the thousandth and thou- 
sandth generation” to which Jefferson re- 
ferred so movingly in his address. 
We have lost not only the 18th century faith 
in progress, but Victorian optimism as well; 
few of us really think the best is yet to 
be, the last for which the first was made. 
We want the best to be now, and we want 
to enjoy it ourselves. 


conscious of posterity. 
aeuiiemsRineaes Wate ab tee tanning of te 
Declaration: 

“Through all the gloom I can see the rays 
of ravishing light and glory. Posterity will 
triumph in that day’s transaction.” 

In a curlous way, we no longer believe in 
posterity; perhaps we no longer believe in the 
young. We do not, for example, believe 


we fob our young 
people off with television programs inculcat- 
ing violence and sadism, 

The 19th century permitted the young to 
keep their and sports for their own 
enjoyment; we professionalize even school 
sports for the enterainment and profit of 
adults. Domestic architecture, that almost 
infallible index of a people’s philosophy, pro- 
claims our indifference to the claims of chil- 
dren. The 19th century could afford to build 
houses with nurseries, verandas for rainy 
days, attics and lumber rooms for play, even 
with rooms for books and a piano, We build 
more expensive and more hygienic houses 
with no room for privacy or for play. 

Other people, more concerned with the 
health of their children, can afford bicycle 
paths; we drive our ghildren off the roads 
with our giant cars. Other people, poorer 
than we, can afford parks and squares in 
their great cities; we take all available space 
for parking lots. 

We can submit this attitude toward pos- 
terity to another and simpler test: the 
Founding Fathers, for all their misgivings 
about democracy, write no limitations on the 
expression of the popular will into the Con- 
stitution. It has remained for our genera- 
tion to provide a massive vote of no-confi- 
dence in the political judgment of the fu- 
ture: by the 22d amendment we substitute 
our judgment for theirs on the crucial mat- 
ter of electing a President. 

Two final considerations illumniate the 
problem of statemanship, particularly in the 
last quarter of a century—the emergence in 
the United States of a patriotism that is 
narrow and chauvinistic, and the growth of 
statism. 

The men who won our independence and 
laid the foundations of the American Nation 
were devoted patriots but they were, too, 
men of the world. For all their devotion to 
the Nation they were creating, they were 
children of the enlightenment. Reason 
taught them that all men were brothers, 
that purely national distinctions were arti- 
ficial, and that there existed a great com- 


munity of art and letters and philosophy — 
and ing 


of Independence, it is relevant to recall, ap- 
pealed to the opinion of mankind, and as- 
serted the rights of man. 

The nationalism of the 18th century, then, 
did not rest on a narrow base but on a broad 


‘one. It was not exclusive but inclusive. It 


did not find nourishment in fear and suspi- 
cion, or in hatred—as so much of our cur- 


This has had two deplorable consequences, 
In the first place, it has put a premium on 
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ostentatious. displays of chauvinism, and 
discouraged patriotism that is high-minded 
and disinterested. A kind of Gresham's Law 
has set in in the realm of public policy, 
bogus patriotism driving out the: real thing, 
rhetoric supplanting eloquence, lip service 
substituting for true loyalty. ‘ 

In the second place, it. has steadily nar- 
rowed the concept and constricted the prac- 
tice of genuine statesmanship. For years 
now the test of statesmanship has not been 
broad horizons, catholic sympathies, spa- 
cious ideas, but energetic hostility to com- 
munism or to ideas that some might think 
subversive. 

This is not the way to foster love of coun- 
try and service to her; it is rather the way 
to create a shabby concept both of love and 
of country, and to turn service into dis- 
service. 

The same cast of mind and the same pres- 
sures that have encouraged chauvinistic na- 
tionalism have stimulated the growth of 
statism. Its emergence can be most clearly 
seen in the new doctrines that require travel 
to be “in the best interests of the United 
States”; that regard the gathering of in- 
formation about a foreign country as a 
“function of the conduct of foreign policy”; 
that subordinate the rights of freedom of 
speech, of the press, of association, to con- 
gressional notions of what is in the “na- 
tional interest”; that take away even the 
citizenship of a native-born American if 
Congress thinks his conduct interferes with 
the conduct of foreign pplicy. 

In a hundred other ways, too, we are en- 
hancing the power of the state—making 
science, education, art, and letters hand- 
maidens to the state. Nothing will more 
surely dry up the wellsprings of a genuine 
patriotism than the creation of a mystique 
of the state. All those who think it appro- 
priate to subordinate the interests of free- 
dom to the supposed interests of the state 
should heed the admonition of John Stuart 
Mill: 

“A state which dwarfs its men, in order 
that they may be more docile instruments 
in its hands even for beneficial purposes 
will find that with small men no great thing 
can really be accomplished.” 





The Federal Budget and the General 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 2 
most timely and relevant publication 
has reached my desk. It is entitled 
“The Federal Budget and the General 
Welfare,” issued by the Conference. on 
Economic Progress on January 11 of this 
year. 

A summary of the entire pamphlet is 
contained in less than six pages of chap- 
ter I. I think this summary is worthy 
of wide readership, and it is for this rea- 
son that I am inserting it in the Recorp. 

The summary-will indicate, I believe, 
that the study seeks to formulate a Fed- 
eral budget which reconciles competing 
needs in balanced proportion. Likewise, 
it seeks to measure what the Federal 
budget as a whole can and should do, by 





, 
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fitting the budget into the framework of 
the entire national economy in opera- 
tion. 

For those interested in reading the en- 
tire study, I might point out that it ar- 
rives at some interesting conclusions 
about economic growth, price stability, 
and how the Federal budget can be bal- 
anced without higher general tax rates 
and without sacrifice of vital national 
interests which the budget should serve. 

With the President’s budget message 
fresh in our minds, I respectfully urge 
my colleagues to peruse the following 
summary of the report issued by the 
Conference on Economic Progress. 

I. Summary AND THEME: To REVERSE THE 

GREAT NEGLECT OF THE GENERAL WELFARE 

For a number of years, the Federal budget 
has shown a marked trend toward danger- 
ously inadequate outlays for national secu- 
rity. Similarly, it has shown a marked 
trend toward grossly inadequate outlays for 
domestic programs, essential not only to ia- 
dividual well-being, but also to the overall 
health and growth of the American economy. 

This neglect over the years is not yet 
being reversed. The general nature of the 
proposed Federal budget for the fiscal year 
1961, which goes from the President. to the 
Congress in January 1960, is now known, 
This budget continues this neglect. 

OUR MANY-SIDED NEEDS AND THE FEDERAL 

BUDGET 

Even from the limited viewpoint of the 
national security, Many experts and in- 
formed, laymen are now agreéd upon this: a 
deficiency in weaponry is compounded by 
deficiencies in education, health services, 
and basic research. As a nation, we are 
piling up supplies of the trinkets which 
many enjoy, but slighting the basic services 
which everybody needs. Taking a broader 
viewpoint of the world challenge confront- 
ing us, we cannot afford a further neglect 
of insistent human needs; on the spurious 
ground that we cannot afford to do better 
while still in an arms race. To survive the 
all-pervasive race that we are really in, we 
must demonstrate mature awareness of the 


“need for progress on many fronts, and dedi- 


cate ourselves to this well-balanced. progress. 

All who polrt this out.-recognize fully 
that this many-sided progress requires vig- 
orous and sustained efforts by, individuals, 
private organizations, State and local gov- 
ernments, and the Federal Government. But 
they further recognize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment. must take the lead, and largely 
through the Pederal budget. The Federal 
budget determines our national priorities; it 
is the most important. tool for identifying 
and helping to accomplish our greatest pur- 
poses as a nation. If the Federal budget 
falls down on its tasks, others cannot rise 
fully te theirs. 

OVERALL FEATURES OF THIS. STUDY 


Many specialized studies have dealt very 
competently with ‘our needs in one specific 
welfare area or another, and proposed in- 
creases in some category of the Federal 
budget accordingly. But generally, these 
segmental demands upon the budget have 


sufficiently with the needs and resources of 
our total national: economy. In conse- 
quence, each portrayat of a specialized or 
segmental need generates a host of objec- 
tions. This quickly overwhelms. those who 
urge fulfillment of responsibility. 

This study is pointed toward avoiding this 
frustration, rte 

First, it quantifies, for a number of years 


ahead, the desirable size of a group of pro- 
grams ‘1 related to the personal 
well-being of the American people. It se+ 
lects programs which directly service 
viduals, such as education, health, and 
tection from the hardships accompanying 


.old age, unemployment, and poverty. 


Second, it estimates how much the Fed- 


of the other responsibilities which the budg- 
et should .assume, so that we do not rob 


resources, to avoid the beguiling notion that 


points the way to what we must do. 
Through this rational portrayal of the 
problem in its entirety, this study seeks to 
substitute unity of effort for cross 
rapid positive achievement for creeping neg- 
ativism, and public comprehension for pub~ 
lic confusion. 
THE CURRENT CONFUSION ABOUT OUR CAPA- 
BILITIES. 
The study seeks to dispel current confu- 
sion om these salient fronts: 


Manpower. 


and expanding personal ty cam gener- 
ate popular and political assent to much 
larger public programs 

the truth 
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relative to the programs it should serve, but 
which nonetheless is much larger relative to 
the size of the total national economy than 
if a properly expanding budget were made 
part of a comprehensive program for ade- 
quate overall economic growth. Hence, the 
recent inability to balance the budget in a 
repressed national economy. 
PROPOSED WELFARE PROGRAMS 


The welfare programs upon which the 
study concentrates are these: 

(1) Education: A 5-year program, starting 
now, is designed so add more than half a 
million classrooms and almost half a million 
teachers to the elementary and secondary 
public schools, with average teacher salaries 
rising from about $5,100 to about $7,500. 
Comparable programs are advanced for an 

system of Federal aid (a) to schol- 
arships for higher education and (b) for 


fully c 
posed Federal budget outlays for education 
would rise from an estimated $549 million 
in fiscal 1960 to about $2.2 billion in calendar 
about $5 billion by calendar 1964. 
Related to our total population, these Fed- 


(2) Health: The study proposes immedi- 
ate expansion of the social security system 
to provide health insurance for the aged, and 
gradual development of much wider protec- 
tion by the mid-1960’s. It proposes Federal 
Outlays to help (a) work down a substantial 
in hospital 
$16 billion, 


for health would rise 
from $4.46 per capita in fiscal 1960 to $17.14 
by calendar 1964. They would rise from 0.17 
percent of our total national production in 
fiscal 1960 by 0.52 percent in a fully expand- 
ing sconomy by 1964. 

(3) Protecting our senior citizens: Among 
individuals in the United States aged 65 and 
over, three-fifths subsist on per capita money 
incomes from all sources below $1,000 a year; 
80 percent are below $2,000. The study pro- 
poses that average“monthly retirement bene- 
fits under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system be lifted from the 
August 1959 level of $72.46 for a retired 
worker to approach twice this level by the 
mid-1960's. Correspondingly, the study pro- 
poses that monthly old-age public assistance 





to individuals not covered by insurance be 
lifted from an average of $56.14 in monetary 
payments to a much higher level over the 
same period of time. ° 

(4) Protecting the unemployed and the 
disabled: At the depth of the recent reces- 
sion, less than half of the unemployed re- 
ceived unemployment compensation, and in 
August 1959 the average weekly benefit was 
only $29.76. It is proposed that, by the mid- 
1960's, the average benefit be lifted to $50 a 
week, or about half of the projected weekly 
wage in that year, and that improved pro- 
tection be extended to many more people. It 
is also proposed that programs be establishéd 
to cover loss of wages during illness; that 
disability benefits, now provided for those 
aged 50 and over, be extended regardless of 
age; and that Federal legislation establish 
standards to promote comparable improve- 
ments in coverage and benefits with respect 
to workmen’s compensation. The insurance 
programs are supported through payroll 
taxes, and how to obtain revenues sufficient 
to cover increased costs is indicated. ‘The 
cost of these programs, in terms of our na- 
tional economic resources, are reconciled 
with other private and public requirements 
throughout the economy. 

(5) Public assistance: The study proposes 
additional Federal assistance to State pro- 
grams to expand aid not only for the elderly, 
but also for dependent children, the blind, 
and the permanently and totally disabled, 
and also proposes that the Federal Govern- 
ment should initiate contributions to State 
programs for general public assistance, In 
these areas, it is proposed that Federal out- 
lays be lifted from an estimated $2 billion in 
fiscal 1960 to $2.6 billion in calendar 1961 
and $3.2 billion by calendar 1964. Related 
to population, the increase would be from 
$11.12 per capita in fiscal 1960 to $16.62 by 
calendar 1964. This rise would be from 0.42 
percent of estimated total national produc- 
tioh in fiscal 1960 to 0.50 percent in a fully 
expanded economy by calendar 1964, 

ADJUSTING THE OVERALL FEDERAL BUDGET 

The total proposed Federal budget in- 
corporates not only the foregoing programs, 
but allows also for balanced expansion to 
meet needs with respect to all programs in 
the budget. Outlays for national security 
and international affairs would rise from 
$47.8 billion estimated for fiscal 1960 to 
$54.9 billion in calendar 1961 and $61.4 bil- 
lion by calendar 1964. Over the same period, 
measured against our total population, this 
rise would be from $258.60 to $299.68 to 
$318.96 on a per capita basis, Over the same 
period, outlays for all domestic purposes 
would rise from $31.1 billion to $34.6 billion 
to $41 billion, or from $168.60 to $188.86 to 
$212.99 on a per capital basis. The total 
Federal budget would rise from an estimated 
$78.9 billion for fiscal 1960 to $89.5 billion in 
calendar 1961 and $102.4 billion by calendar 
1964. On a per capita basis, the rise would 


be from $427.20 to $488.54 to $531.95. With. 


the rate of overall economic growth-projected 
in this study, however, the Federal budget 
would decline from 17.2 percent of our total 
national production during the caleridar 
years 1953-59 to only 16.1 percent by calen- 
dar 1964, and the national debt as a percent 
of our total national production would fall 
from 66.7 percent during the calendar years 
1953-59 to 45.8 percent by calendar 1964. 
The Federal Government’s revenues flowing 
from sufficiently rapid economic expansion 
would balance the Federal budget before 
1964, and maintain a surplus thereafter. 
COMBATING INFLATION 

The study rejects the spurious thesis that 
meeting the great priorities of our needs, 
with a sustained and high rate of economic 
growth, would be inflationary. The ap- 
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the study would help 
Por the inflation dur- 
has been due to (a) 


proaches set forth in 
to contain inflation. 
ing relevant recen' 


t years 
cost inefficiencies arising from too low a rate 


of economic growth, too much economic 
slack, and effort to compensate for these 
deficiencies by administered price increases, 
and (b) shortages of important goods and 
services. These shortages result from neglect 
of our great priorities of need. 

PROJECTED GROWTH IN THE OVERALL ECONOMY 


The study projects an overall economic 
growth rate of 5 percent annually after the 
economy is restored to full employment and 
full production, and a higher rate until 
such restoration. It proposes various poli- 
cies toward this end, including an expand- 
ing Federal budget and abandonment of the 
tight-money policy. The study computes 
that this high rate of economic growth would 
yield in the aggregate for the 5-year period 
1960 to 1964, inclusive, about 19 million 
more man-years of employment, and about 
$350 billion more of total national produc- 
tion, than would be yielded by a low 2.3 per- 
cent growth rate (the actual annual aver- 
age during the past 7 years). Even with 
the public outlays projected in the study, 
the high growth rate in contrast with the 
low rate would yield for the 5-year period 
as a whole about $5,200 more in average 
multiple-person family income, about $225 
billion more in personal consumption ex- 
penditures, and about $55 billion more in 
private investment, 

The study pro a national prosperity 
budget, of which the Federal budget would 
be a part, to suggest lomg-range guides for 
concerted private and public action to 
achieve both the private and public eco- 
nomic progress which our material and 
human resources make entirely feasible. 

The study has been directed by Leon H. 
Keyserling, with staff work by Mary Dublin 
Keyserling, Philip M. Ritz, and Lawrence A. 
Leonard, 





Federal Censorship by Taxation | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Rock Hill. Herald of January 
13, 1960: 

I~ Our OPINION: FEepERAL CENSOKSHIP BY 
TAXATION 


The Internal Revenue Service and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission recently made a rul- 
ing which amounts to Federal censorship. by 
taxation. 

The Federal agencies ruled that certain 
advertising by electric power utilities can- 
not be listed as a business expense’ for in- 
come tax and rate-making purposes. 

Some electric companies used advertising 
to inform the public about threats to their 
industry from Government encroachment. 
In turn, the Government agencies ruled that 
such advertising to air political views was 
taxable. 

An editorial in Editor and Publisher, jour- 
nalism trade magazine, says: “In our opin- 
ion this ruling is un-American if not un- 
constitutional. Because of our severe in- 
come tax laws it gives the Government the 
power to censor political views by taxation. 
Only the wealthy will be able to express 
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views on pending legislation through mass 
media even if the proposed statute means 
financial disaster to them. 

“The free press guarantee of the Bill of 
Rights was designed to give everyone equal 
opportunity to write as they pleased and to 
use a printing press to disseminate those 
opinions about public affairs, legislation, etc. 
The guarantee no longer is operative if the 
Government can rule that the expression of 
certain opinions is taxable and the utterance 
of others is nontaxable. Once the precedent 
is established there will be nothing to pre- 
vent an extension of the ruling to enlarge 
the taxable opinions—those opinions about 
public affairs, governmental procedure, and 
legislation which may not be uttered with- 
out penalty of taxation by the Government.” 

Representative OverTON Brooks, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, warns that if a Government 
agency has the power to say what kind of 
advertising is not a proper business expense, 
soon the agency will assume more control 
over the advertising and eventually business 
will need to clear all copy with Washington. 

Representative Brooks also says, “Whether 
advertising is done to meet private competi- 
tion or competition from Government can- 
not make any difference in principle. In 
fact * * * we should be even more jealous 
of the right of private business and industry 
to protect itself against Government than 
against private competition because of the 
people’s power inherent in Government.” 

The Federal agencies have, indeed, ruled 
dangerously, if not unwisely, concerning 
taxation of cértain advertising. The agen- 
cies are assuming controls which are con- 


trary to the principles of free speech and. 


freedom of the press. 

It is manditory that the agencies recon- 
sider their ruling before they chip away two 
of the most precious, and necessary, corner- 
stones of freedom. 

e 





Hope for Success in Dealing With Com- 
munist Expansionism Worldwide De- 


pends Heavily Upon Unity of NATO 
in Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. Ed- 
gar Ansel Mowrer, published on January 
13, 1960. Under Secretary of State Dil- 
lon deserves great credit for having ap- 
parently succeeded in convincing the 
European members of NATO of the abso- 
lute necessity to subordinate old political 
and economic rivalries to putting the 
strength and unity of NATO first. 

Ixe’s Bm For Peace Neeps Base or Uniry 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message repeated what most Wash- 
ington newsmen have long known: During 
the last 7 years his primary aim has been 
peace. He also stated that he believes the 
current year may produce a step on the way 
to such a peace. If so, the coming summit 
meeting of the Big Four in May should be 
the most important international conference 
since the end of World War II, 
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Since success at this meeting would not 
only relieve the world of the nightmare 
threat of nuclear war but help the Republi- 
can Party win the coming election, the Pres- 
ident must and: will do everything he can 
to make that meeting at least the beginning 
of a new era. 

Mr. Eisenhower seems to believe that it 
all depends upon the sincerity of the Soviet 
leaders: Do they really want the peace, dis- 
armament, and cooperation they chatter 
about incessantly or are they trying to dope 
the free world into neglect of military 
strength and further inner division? 

Nobody in the West can answer this ques- 
tion with certainty, but the Soviet leaders, 
I believe, will act at the summit according 
to their judgment of the strength and unity 
of their opponents. If the free world turns 
up divided and gullible, the Kremlin men 
seem almost sure to push their advantage to 
the utmost—and give nothing while asking 
@ lot. 

ONLY THEN 


If the free world has reconsolidated its 
shaky position and the three Western leaders 
speak with a single voice, Mr. K. may really 
decide he has something to gain by acting 
in a civilized manner, at least temporarily. 

If this is correct, instead of talking so 


much about Russian sincerity or issuing - 


weak-sounding appeals to Moscow, the 
West's first need is to recement the cracks 
in its major shield: The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). 

One of NATO’s widest cracks is the cleft 
within Europe between the six-power Com- 
mon Market and the European Free Trade 
Association (the “Outer Seven”). This 
cleavage has been an often unacknowledged 
source of bitterness to Britain. Although in- 
vited, that nation does not yet feel it can 
accept becoming just another European 
country along with Germany and France. 

It first sought to prevent the Common 
Market with its aim of eventual political as 
well as economic integration, and failing 
in this, demanded the advantages without 
joining. When France (just imagine) re- 
fused, British leaders threatened and, again 
failing to get results, organized another free 
trade area as a rival. 


HARMFUL 


Though the Seven are far weaker than the 
Six, this division threatens the harmony 
of the 13 European countries within 
NATO and harms American interests. The 
United States has wisely supported all 
reasonable efforts toward European political 
integration but also desires low tariffs and 
less exclusion of American goods. (Cutting 
aid to Europe will hardly affect the U.S. 
deficit in the balance of payments—it is a 
political gimmick.) . Nonetheless the Admin- 
istration stood aloof from the European 
squabble until last December when Under 
Secretary of State Dillon got into the picture 
at Paris. Now he is back in Europe attend- 
ing a special 12-country economic conference 
to be followed by a meeting of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, 
Europe’s device for using Marshall plan aid. 
We want: 

(a) Harmony between the two European 

organizations on a low tariff basis. 
_ (b) Europe’s cooperation tn a plan of aid 
to backward countries, the “internationaliza- 
tign of development loans.” (This does not 
yet mean making ali such loans. through 
NATO, as I think it should, but it is a good 
start.) 

If Mr. Dillon can succeed in these two 
aims, he will not only have greatly solidified 
the West economically but brought the 
NATO countries politically into the kind of 
unity from which they may just be able to 
negotiate a beginning of pense with Mr. K. 
at the summit. 
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Pitt N. Moon, Jr., Elected Birmingham 
Western Section’s Best Citizen for 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
each year the Industrial Press, an out- 
standing weekly newspaper in the Bir- 
mingham area, sponsors an. activity 
wherein the best citizen of the western 
section of the metropolitan area is se- 
lected. This area is the circulation area 
of the Industrial Press. 

This year an active civic and church 
leader, Mr. Pitt N. Moon, Jr., was 
selected. I am pleased to insert in the 
RecorpD the article from the Industrial 
Press of January 16, 1960, giving full 
reason why Mr. Moon was this year’s 





choice. 


The article follows: 

CuurRcH, Yours, PTA Are AMONG 1959 Best 
CrTIZzENn’s INTERESTS 

Pitt N. Moon, Jdr., is a‘railroad man, an 
active worker in his church, @ man inter- 
ested in youth, a father whose children have 
acclaimed him as best citizen and the west- 
ern section’s best citizen for 1959. 

Announcement of his selection for the 
annual title and trophy is made today by 
the Industrial Press. 

Judges returned a unanimous decision 
early this week bestowing the title on the 
Ensley man. Each of the five judges have 
previously been accorded the best citizen 
troph 


y. 

The new best citizen was born in Besse- 
mer. His father was P. N. Moon, an ac- 
countant who later operated his own busi- 
ness. He passed away in 1957. His mother 
is Mrs. Grace A. Moon and her letter of 
endorsement in the annual contest said: “of 
course he is my son, but to me, he has al- 
ways been a best citizen.” 

Pitt Moon has left that impression with 
many persons. Letters of endorsement con- 
tinually pointed to his civic activities which 
benefit children, his neighbors, and friends. 
It seems Pitt’s interest in his fellow man 
is just natural with him. 

His family moved from Bessemer to 
Crumly Chapel in 1939. Pitt completed high 
school at West Jefferson High. It was 
after this he began working with Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad as a trainman. Thats the 
job he holds today. 

Pitt was working for Seaboard when he 
became seriously interested in courting 
Miss Lillian Virginia Deason. “I had known 
her about a year and a half,” Pitt told us, 
“but I actually only courted her about 5 or 
6 months before we decided to get mar- 
ried.” 

The young lle was married in 1941 by 
one of Pitt’s first pastors. They planned 
the wedding and went to Calera, Ala., 
where the pastor conducted the marriage 
ceremony. 

That year saw two impressive changes in 
Pitt’s life. The first his gain of a wife. 
The second, a caii into military service. 
He entered the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers 8 days prior to Pearl Harbor, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. 

His Army career lasted some 4 years, 3 
years spent at Fort Belvoir, Va., and the 
remaining year in charge of a separation 
center near Sacramento, Calif. 





yi 11 and Jimmy 
Luther is 10. Youngest member of the fam- 
ily is Virginia Lynn, age 6 next month. 

A of the best citizen is the 
PTA. He is a member of Ensley High School 
PTA, a member of Charles A. Brown PTA, 
where his sons attend school; and a member 
of Minor Elementary School PTA, and, none 
of his children have ever attended Minor. 

Pitt began his PTA work at Minor in a 
round-about way. The unit sponsored a 
Cub Scout Pack. It needed a pack master 
and Pitt took the job. In the course of 
working with the boys, he worked with the 
PTA at Minor, became a member of its ex- 
ecutive board, staged the first of its Hal- 
loween carnivals and continues to work 
with the unit and school. 

The best citizen is active in his ‘church. 
Ensley Highlands Methodist. 
low members of the board of stewards there 
who nominated him for the honor. His 
children endorsed his nomination and point- 
ed out “our daddy has helped by painting the 
young peoples rooms, cooking food, etc.” 
They were right. Their daddy was painting 
in the church Tuesday of this week. He says 
he has enjoyed helping the young people in 
the church. 

Pitt is widely known for his work with En- 
sley Little League. He first began managing 
a team there in 1956, and wound up being 
president of the league in 1958-59 and 1960. 

An insight to Pitt's home life was given by 
one of his friends and neighbors. She said 
maybe Pitt wouldn’t like her telling on him, 
but that he was most helpful to his wife at 
home in doing household work. 

The best citizen, who lives.at 2513 Avenue 
Q, Ensley, is active in Lodge 590, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, serves its auxil- 
iary as a past counseler; is a member of 
Ensley Post 35, the American Legion; and 
this year became a member of Ensley Civitan 
Club—where he sold 366 pounds of fruitcake 
this past December to aid the club in its 
community service work. 

Pitt's work with the railroad keeps him 
out of the city every other day, but he’s a 
busy person helping others when he is in 
town. 





Lead and Zinc Miners Still Seek Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
lead and zinc miners of the United States 
= still looking to Washington for jus- 

ce, 

Last week, the Tariff Commission be- 
gan its third series of hearings in 7 years 
into the unquestionable distress and in- 
jury of our domestic lead and zinc pro- 
ducers. 

Another strong showing was maiie that 
hundreds of American mines are still 
shut down, and thousands of American 
miners are still unemployed, as a result 
of recordbreaking foreign imports of 
lead and zinc. 

There can be no serious question of 
the fact that quotas imposed by the ad- 
ministration in October of 1958 are not 


It was his fel- . 
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doing the job of reopening our shut- 
down mines and restoring the vitality 
and prosperity of our domestic lead and 
zinc producers. 

From. coast to coast, the evidence 
points in the other direction: the quotas 
have failed in their purpose, and must be 
strengthened or supplemented by other 
measures. 

One of the splendid statements made 
on this point before the Tariff Commis- 
sion was made by my distinguished col- 
league from Idaho, the Honorable Gractz 
Prost, who testified on January 12, 1960. 

Mrs. Prost, who has been one of the 
finest champions of the domestic miner 
in this body throughout her period of 
service, called for prompt and fair con- 
clusions by the Tariff Commission. 

The complete text of Mrs. Prost’s 
statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSWOMAN GRACIE PFOST 
BeroreE THE U.S. Tarirr COMMISSION ON 
INVESTIGATION OF THE DOMESTIC LEAD AND 
Zinc InpUsTRY, JANUARY 12, 1960 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mission, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear here today. 

As a Representative of a congressional dis- 
trict in Idaho which is a heavy producer of 
lead and zinc, and as a member of the House 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, I am 
especially interested in this investigation by 
the Tariff Commission. 

I- understand Mr. Charles E. Schwab, of 
Kellogg, Idaho, who was until recently execu- 
tive secretary of the Emergency Lead and 
Zine Producers Committee in Washington, 
D.C., will appear later during these hearings 
and will give a very comprehensive picture 
as the situation exists in the lead-zinc field. 

He did a tremendous job in coordinating 
the presentations made in behalf of industry 
before this Commission and the Congress. 
Mr: Schwab has recently been appointed 
superintendent of operations of the Bunker 
Hill Co. in north Idaho, and while he will be 
missed here, we are glad to have him home 
again where he will continue working toward 
a solution to our problem. 

First, I want to express my appreciation to 
the Commission which has been tremen- 
dously helpful in making an objective anal- 
ysis and the unanimous findings of serious 
injury in 1954 and 1958. These findings have 
laid the foundation for this hearing, and for 
your report to the Congress which I hope 
will be coming shortly. 

This investigation, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution.162, and passed by the 86th Con- 
gress, deals with the full range of lead and 
zinc products, whéther manufactured or un- 
manufactured, The investigation is timely 
in view of the clearly adverse effect imported 
ores and products have upon the depressed 
lead and zinc mining industry in Idaho and 
other mining States. 

In my judgment, even with quotas op- 
erating throughout the entire year, no lead- 
zinc producer operated at a profit in 1959. 
In Idaho, the lead-zinc picture has progres- 
sively deteriorated since January 1, 1952, the 
date selected as the base point by the Tariff 
Commission for its first unanimous finding 
of injury (May 1954). 

In the great Coeur d’Alene mining district 
in my State, one complete section known as 
the Pine Creek area, has only one mine work- 
ing today, where seven mines previously 
operated. 

Underground employment has declined 40 
percent in the Coeur d’Alenes during this 
period and practically all of the moderate 
and small-size producers have been forced 
out of business. An estimated 2,000 workers 
have lost their jobs. 
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You have only to examine the annual 
financial reports of those mines still operat- 
ing to see that the steady and excessive in- 
flux of metal imports continues its devas- 
tating and fatal impact upon this area. 

It has been conservatively estimated that 
committees, school districts, counties, and 
State tax revenues during these 7 years have 
declined about $5 million a year in the 
Coeur d’Alenes, as the mines have closed 
down, Let me point out too, that the shut- 
downs do not eliminate the cost of main- 
taining the mines to prevent serious damage 
and to protect investments. Large expendi- 
tures are needed for pumping, retimbering, 
and other upkeep to forestall mine flooding 
and cave-ins. 

The citizens of the mining areas in Idaho 
have had faith that the mining problem will 
be corrected. They have gone forward with 
building a new hospital, a new school, and 
other community projects. The Commission 
has the opportunity now, because of prior 
decisions to recommend an answer which 
will again provide a healthy economic Cli- 
mate in ours and other domestic mining 
areas. 

The need for relief to the domestic mining 
industry in general has been abundantiy 
established by hearings held last year before 
the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining on 
House Concurrent Resolution 177. I com- 
mend to the attention of the members of 
this Commission the record of these hearings 
and the committee’s report, House Report 
No. 708. 

The hearings contain statements by 21 
Members of the House, 2 State Governors, 
and 67 other persons. All that these people 
ask is that the domestic mining industry 
be allowed to maintain itself in a sound 
and healthy condition. Such a condition 
is essential to the wise use of natural re- 
sources and the long-range growth and de- 
fense of the gountry. 

The domestic industry is entitled to a 
fair share of the domestic market where 
economically feasible. The economic feasi- 
bility of domestic lead and zinc mining to 
supply a substantial share of the domestic 
market has long been established. 

The mineral output of the United States 
in 1959 did not follow the upturn in eco- 
nomic activity. The total value of all min- 
erals, including fuels, was less in 1959 than 
in 1957. Low metal prices and other factors 
dropped domestic mine output of lead to 
251,000 short tons, the smallest since 1900. 
Mine output of zinc in 1959 was no higher 
than in 1958, despite the quota established 
in October of 1958. The combined price of 
lead and zinc metals is at present not ma- 
terially higher than immediately after the 
imposition of the quotas, and is substan- 
tially below the level indicated by domestic 
mining interests as essential for restoration 
of production. 

Perhaps the most disturbing element in 
this situation is the severe decline in em- 
ployment for mining workers. Our so-called 
magnanimous foreign policy has backfired 
on U.S. workers, Seed 

American know-how has gone abroad. 
Now cheap foreign labor and the newest 
machinery installed in foreign lands is 
causing an invasion of our own shores. 


It would be one thing if this invasion 
had come about gradually through the free 
enterprise of individuals and firms. Then 
our domestic firms and workers could have 
made normal readjustments. But the Gov- 
ernment itself has directly stimulated the 
situation through loans, grants, barter, tech- 
— assistance and otherwise in foreign 
ands. 


National policy requires that domestic pro- 
duction at least be reasonably protected 
from undue hardships arising from the 
Government’s own actions in the economic 
sphere. 
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The folly of counting unduly on foreign 
sources of essential raw materials Was been 
demonstrated once again in the new export 
taxes on minerals and related measures 
taken by the Cuban Government of Fidel 
Castro. The policy of the » Ox- 
pressed in House Concurrent Resolution 177 
and numerous earlier measures, is to avoid 
critical dependence upon foreign sources. It 
is essential to maintain a sound and stable 
domestic mining and minerals industry. 

The law as it now stands delegates control 
over tariffs to the executive branch acting 
on the basis of investigations of the Tariff 
Commission. It has been urged that Con- 
gress should reestablish and exercise direct 
control over tariffs. In the meanwhile, the 
existing process should be effectively em- 
_ployed. 

Time is of the essence in the Commission’s 
current lead and zinc study. Undue delay 
in making the report would compound the 
current injury and might impede the con- 
sideration of related measures by Congress. 

I urge that the Commission give its close 
and speedy attention to the testimony pre- 
sented in this hearing, so that prompt and 
fair conclusions and recommendations may 
be made. 





Shipping Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, during my 
service in the Congress much of my ef- 
fort has been directed toward promoting 
governmental efficiency and eliminating 
unnecessary expenditures. Often it has 
been observed that governmental red 
tape has been a major cause of waste- 
fulness, and frequently I have observed 
that the requirements imposed on pri- 
vate industry for reports and record- 
keeping often have become quite burden- 
some. Some of these requirements are, 
I believe, unnecessary, and certainly 
those which cannot be eliminated can 
be sharply reduced. This ought to be 
done promptly to promote better func- 
tioning of private concerns, particularly 
those which affect the public interest. 

An illustration of the seriousness of 
this situation as it affects private in- 
dustry, and a plea for the elimination 
of unnecessary expenditures of time and 
money was recently presented by the 
distinguished presidents of two large 
maritime associations in the United 
States. Ralph E. Casey, president of the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, 
and Ralph B. Dewey, president of the 
Pacific American Steamship Association, 
have combined their efforts in an urgent 
request to the Federal Government to 
eliminate the antiquated, and burden- 
some documentation in regard to the op- 
eration of steamships by American- 
owned companies, 

These executives make a strong case 
for the adoption of simplified practices. 
Their presentation is impressive and I 
hope appropriate action will be taken 
promptly to accomplish their meritorious 
objectives. 
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A most interesting and timely editor- 
ial by Stanley Mantrop appeared in the 
New York Journal of Commerce of Jan- 
uary 8, 1960. I think it will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 
Surerinc OvrTLook—Cur THE REDTAPE 
(By Stanley Mantrop) 

With shipping costs mounting, the time 
seems ripe for the Government to make a 
determined effort to seek international co- 
operation in eliminating much of the un- 
necessary paperwork which annually is cost- 
ing the maritime industry more than a mil- 
lion dollars in added overhead. : 

For over a decade the industry has been 
rapping on the Government’s door for some 
relief from this mountain of paperwork pres- 
ently required to keep this Nation’s ships 
moving here and abroad with very little 
success. 

Now with cargoes on the downbeat and 
costs climbing, the industry is again pressing 
the Government for new action on an inter- 
national scale. The plea is certainly worth 
some serious consideration, 

There is much merit to the industry's ar- 
gument that no other form of international 
transportation, and this includes air, is so 
thoroughly saddled by documentary redtape. 

Paperwork requirements of governments 
here and abroad all add to the cost of doing 
business by ship, substantially so, in fact. 

However, there are indications that inter- 
national cooperation on the subject is closer 
than it has been since the industry began its 
battle some years ago, but plenty of pressure 
is still needed to complete the job. 

That the subject is a vital one to shipping 
is evidenced by the international interest in 
the paperwork problem. Already it is under 
discussion by the Council of the Interna- 
tional Maritime Consultative Organization, 
the International Chamber of Shipping, the 
International Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Organizatién of American States. And many 
maritime nations have alerted their govern- 
ments to the need for an international 
housecleaning. 

Government agencies also agree that the 
number of separate-documents required by 
any ship—passenger, cargo, tanker, or bulk 
cearrier—is staggering. To list just a few 
they include customs forms, immigration, 
public health, as well as a long list of local 
papers to satisfy police, Coast Guard, minis- 
tries of transport, animal quarantine, and a 
host of others. < 

The new appeals have come from two of 
the Nation’s top maritime leaders, Ralph E. 
Casey, American Merchant Marine Institute 
president, and Ralph Dewey, Pacific Ameri- 
can Steamship. Association leader, both of 
whom call the existence of burdensome and 
wasteful paperwork required archaic. 

An indication of what ship lines are up 
against these days in the way of unnecessary 
documentation can be gleaned from the fact 
that Manila, for example, requires 34 docu- 
ments to accomplish what 19 will do in 
Bangkok, and perhaps 11 in Rotterdam. In 
short, most of the documents required by 
the various countries are duplicates. 

Added to this international problem of do- 
ing business is the variety of forms and the 
number of copies required, the added burden 
of meeting local language conditions, meas- 
urement requirements, consular visa regula- 
tions, arbitrary variances in size and form 
of documents—even the quality of the paper 
stock used. 

There is no reason why, now that a greater 
air of international cooperation exists, some 
concrete steps toward eliminating this costly 
and unnecessary waste of time and money 
could not be taken. 

In the interests of keeping the American 
merchant marine on a strong competitive 


basis the request for is worthy 
of some serious the United 
States and other governments, 

A N 
Presidential Misses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or - 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 19690 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower, in his state of the Union 
message, made great political capital 
over the fact that the Atlas missile has 
been developed to such a high degree 
accuracy that it is within 2 miles of an 
absolute bulls-eye at 5,000 miles. 

His second point of political capital ~ 
was the rather startling prédiction 
his 1961 budget will contain a $4.2 billion 
surplus... 

It is, I think, significant to observe the 
reaction of the editor of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Herald, who prays that the Presi- 
dent, in his budget prediction, might be 
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cated that every educational system in 
the 50 States would have to obtain the 
services of the proverbial and traditional 
Philadelphia lawyer to deterntine if it 
qualified for the limited assistance made 
available. 

Furthermore, it has now become evi- 
dent that the President, while using a 
few ill-chosen words to pay tribute to 
improving education, at the same time 
seeks to curtail one of the few programs 
that sees the Federal Government sup- 
porting in any way, shape, or form local 
educational efforts. 

Last year the President. proposed a bill 
which would drastically curtail pay- 
ments made to local educational agen- 
cies located in what we term a federally 
affected area. This bill, H.R. 7140, was 
eventually referred to the General Edu- 
eation Subcommittee, of which I am the 
chairman, We conducted rather exten- 
sive hearings and attempted to inform 
everyone who vas interested in this leg- 


islation that they were conducted, 
so that there woypld be ample oppor- 
tunity for all sides to be heard. 
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The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming, and 
Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
Derthick dutifully and loyally defended 
the administration's position. 

Not one witness appeared before our 
subcommittee in support of that posi- 
tion. Not even-the author of the ad- 
ministration’s bill. Furthermore, two 
other Members, representatives of the 
President’s party, had introduced bills 
that would embody parts of the Presi- 
dent’s program to curtail payments 
under Public Laws 815 and 874. Neither 
of these two Members appeared before 
our subcommittee; although they were 
issued special invitations. 

At the conclusion of the hearings, the 
subcommittee met in executive session 
and rejected H.R. 7140 by adoption of a 
formal resolution. 

Now we find that the President is sub- 
mitting a budget which assumes that the 
Congress enacted H.R. 7140 and that it 
has been signed into law. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include, as a part of my remarks, 
the editorial published by the Lexington 
(Ky.) Herald on Saturday, January 9, 
1960. 

The editorial follows: 

Even a Near Miss Wovu.Lp Be Goop NEws 


President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union address, told America’s millions that 
in 14 recent tests this country’s Atlas mis- 
sile had hit within some 2 miles of bullseye 
at ranges of more than 5,000 miles. We hope 
that the President's estimates on the budget 
attain equal accuracy. In the past he hasn't 
been credited even with a near miss. 

The President's report to the Nation, fol- 
lowing the usual pattern in a presidential 
election year, contained little that was new. 
He devoted much of the talk to the need of 
greater expenditures for defense, switching 
from praise of long distance bombers, as 
stressed in earlier state of the Union mes- 
sages, to a certain insistence on missiles. 
We probably would have been in better posi- 
tion, defensively, if the stress had been 
placed on missiles earlier in the Republican 
regimegs 

Greatest applause came when President 
Eisenhower predicted a budget surplus of 
$4.2 billion for the end of fiscal year 1961. 
We hope that his figures are verified by ac- 
tual records on June 30, 1961. So far the 
President-has been considerably off target in 
his budget predictions. In his 1958 message 
he predicted that the fiscal year-end deficit 
might reach $400 million but it finally was 
tabulated around $2.8 billion. The next 
year’s budget came up with a resounding 
deficit of more than $12 billion dollars, to 
set another Eisenhower peacetime deficit 
record. In his 1959 address he suggested a 
$70 million surplus as likely to be recorded 
on June 30, 1960. In his address this week 
he upped that estimate to $200 million. We 
hope that he is correct, but recent history 
does not give much hope in this connection. 

The President said that he would present 
Congress with a balanced budget for 1961 
of approximately $79,800,000,000, and that 

tive income would produce the 4 
billion plus, surplus. That would be about 
half of the surplus provided in 1 year of the 
Truman administration when a record sur- 
plus was shown, but something startlingly 
new for a GOP administration. 

On domestic problems the President gave 
little hope that his new program would con- 
tain any provisions for education or help to 
depressed areas. School authorities who 
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had expected the message to hold out some 
hope for aid in school construction found 
nothing tangible in the President's state- 
ment that “the route to better trained minds 
is not through the swift administration of a 
Federal hypodermic or sustained financial 
transfusion”; and his further assertion that 
“the educational process, essentially a local 
and personal responsibility, cannot be made 
to leap ahead by crash, centralized, Govern- 
ment action.” His suggested plan of reliev- 
ing current educational deficiencies appar- 
ently is the same as offered in previous mes- 
sages. “It is designed to stimulate class- 
room construction,” the President said, “not 
by substitution of Federal dollars for State 
and local funds, but by incentives to extend 
and encourage State and local efforts.” Your 
guess as to what he means by this is as 
good as the next. 

President Eisenhower again asked that this 
country provide billions of dollars for foreign 
aid but he had no proposals for helping our 
own country’s economically depressed areas. 
Some of our people, epecially those in eco- 
nomically depressed eastern Kentucky, to 
use one of the President’s choice expressions 
anent the steel strike, “are getting sick and 
tired” of seeing millions of dollars squan- 
dered in some of the foreign-aid programs 
while the administration turns a deaf ear 
to needs of our own people. It is repugnant 
to chem to see news pictures of some foreign 
potentate being presented with gold equal 
to his own weight by his loyal subjects, and 
at the same time realize that our country is 
pouring unlimited dollars into such areas 
under the guise of economic aid. 

Representative Battery, of West Virginia, in 
discussing the foreign aid program in the 
House, declared last year that “when I was 
leading the fight for school construction 
legislation, I showed a total of 84 contracts 
that the Government had to carry. out edu- 
cational programs abroad. They were actu- 
ally building school buildings. * * * There 
were nine agricultural high schools in one 
particular country where they were paying 
the teachers’ salaries in addition to building 
the buildings. And that has to do with our 
situation of a shortage of 140,000 class- 
rooms.” It is in areas such as these that 
many Americans find themselves unable to 
wax enthusiastic over the administration's 
program or to applaud the unsupported 
promise of a surplus. 

On the whole the President's address was 
just what the Republicans needed to send 
them forth to render a verdict they’ve al- 
ready made in the selection of Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarp M, NIxon as Mr. Eisenhower's 
successor. The President even brought in 
the settlement of the steel strike but 
ducked all implications as to its inflationary 
certainties. “It is gratifying to note,” he 
said, “that in spite of the increase in wages 
and benefits, several of the major steel pro- 
ducers have announced that there will be 
no increase in steel prices at this time.” 
GOP leaders hope that this will be the 
situation at least until after the election. 
We don’t believe that it will last that long. 

The President’s remarks about his efforts 
to bring peace .to the world were warmly 
received by all. His recent oversea visits 
seem to have brought good results and we 
look hopefully to his later trips to South 
America, where our relations certainly need 
improving. Maybe we can pick up support 
from this area and let’s hope that it will re- 
place, in part at least, what we have lost in 
our relations with France. 

We believe that the whole speech would 
have been better received if the President 
had suggested just one thing that showed a 
sympathetic understanding of some of our 
domestic problems and if he had shown 4 
disposition to make a more careful study of 
our foreign aid expenditures. The speech, 
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on the whole, was a fitting valedictory of his 
service.as President and perhaps also will 
serve as a@ farewell address in behalf of the 
administration that has been with us since 
1952. 





Washington’s Lady Ambassador for 
Christ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


‘ OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August 1959 issue of Christian Life maga- 
zine an article appeared which I think 
is of general interest as it concerns an 
aspect of Washington life not frequently 
enough made known. Accordingly, I in- 
clude, herewith, a - condensation of 
“Washington’s Lady Ambassador for 
Christ,” by Donald H. Gill: 
WASHINGTON’s LaDy AMBASSADOR FOR CHRIST 

(By Donald H. Gill) 


One morning recently in Washington, D.C., 
the wife of an Indiana Congressman was 
busily engaged in the routine activities of 
getting a husband off to work. Juggling 
household responsibilities, she wondered how 
she could find time to fulfill the multitude 
of official duties Washington social life had 
heaped upon her. 

The door closed behind her legislator hus- 
band, bound for the House Office Building. 
She breathed deeply, sat down with her daily 
devotional book, “My Utmost for His High- 
est,” by Oswald Chambers. 

Weight of responsibilities still in the back 
of her mind, she turned to the reading for 
that day. Words of the Scripture text leaped 
out to satisfy her thirsty spirit: “Casting all 
your care upon Him, for He careth for you.” 

Instantly she realized that she had been 
trying to carry her responsibilities in her 
own strength. Then she saw that Scripture 
also declares that “the government shall be 
upon His shoulders.” 

She was jubilant. Why hadn’t she seen 
this before? She had given her life to Christ, 
but here she was, trying to do her work by 
herself. 

Overjoyed at her discovery of another secret 
in Christian living, she walked to the tele- 
phone. and called her close friend Alicia 
Abrahamsen. It had been Alicia—of the In- 
ternational Council of Christian Leadership, 
the well-known organization of Christians 
in Washington—who had led her to Christ 
during a trip through Europe the summer 
before. 

As Alicia picked up the telephone at Fel- 
lowship House, ICL headquarters in Wash- 
ington, several prominent persons in the 
Nation’s Capital were on their knees in prayer 
in the front room at Fellowship House. Mrs. 
Abrahamsen could still hear the petitions 
as the voice of the congressman’s wife came 
bubbling with the blessing of F.er new spirit- 
ual discovery. 

Before the conversation finished, the two 
women, at two different locations along 
embassy row, had bowed their heads in 
prayer. Once again Alicia Abrahamsen 
thanked God for another evidence that the 
Holy Spirit was taking hold of a life. 

In her contacts with scores of congres- 
sional wives, cabinet wives, diplomats’ wives 
and other prominent women in Washington, 
Alicia Abrahamsen has one aim: to share 
genuine Christian experience with these 
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women so they, too, will be led to draw on 
the spiritual life in Jesus Christ. 

The Congressional Wives’ Prayer Group 
which Alicia started has been so used by the 
Holy Spirit that two similar groups are now 
being organized—one for cabinet wives and 
the other for wives of diplomatic officials 
along embassy row. 

It might seem natural that the daughter 
of Abraham Vereide, executive director and 
founder of ICL, head up such a ministry 
among the women of Washington. And yet 
she cqnfesses that an overwhelming sense of 
inadequacy almost kept her from undertak- 
ing the task. 

After the war Alicia faced the challenge. 
She moved to Washington, D.C., to live with 
her mother and father and open Fellowship 
House, a Christian embassy. The task 
wasn’t easy, for she knew that many people 
would be looking at her life to see if it 
demonstrated the victory she talked about. 

As time went on Alicia knew that the 
women of the capital needed the kind of 
prayer group which was proving ao suc- 
cessful with the men. When her father 
spoke to her in January 1955 about starting 
such a group, again she shrank back. But 
this time she knew where to go for strength 
and assurance. 

Among those who responded were Mrs. 
Walter Horan of Washington, Mrs. Sidney 
Herlong of Florida, Mrs. Harmar Denny of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Charles Bennett of, Plor- 
ida and numerous others. Such women were 
soon to be numbered among Alicia's closest 
friends. They shared with her both their 
problems and their blessings. Their meet- 
ings became a means of pooling their deep- 
est inspirations on the application of the 
Scriptures to their daily lives. 

The Congressional Wives’ Prayer Group, 
comprising about 15 to 30 women, usually 
meets in the homes of members at 10:30 in 
the morning. After coffee, the chairman 
opens with prayer, makes announcements 
and introduces a speaker—usually a Bible 
teacher, missionary or a member of the 
group: The theme is generally on the power 
of prayer and what Christ can mean to in- 
dividuals and to the Nation. Specific prob- 
lems are discussed and prayed about. Every- 
one is invited to pray aloud in the prayer 
period with which the meeting closes. 

The wives of every Member of the House 
and Senate are invited to a- tea each spring 
sponsored by ICL. Last year Mrs. Olin John- 
ston, wife of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, was chairman. A missionary from 
Hong Kong spoke of miraculous answers to 
prayers, Mrs. Peter Marshall shared experi- 
ences from her life, and Dale Evans Rogers 
gave her testimony. 

Alicia’s faith is not a vague sort of thing, 
a rosy optimism. It has an object, an un- 
shakable foundation—that God is at work 
in this world, using people to His glory. 
Whatever He has promised He is able also 
to perform. She searches the Word—and 
is always encouraging her friends to do the 
same—for God's specific promises and for 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Many women in Washington can testify 
to the spiritual help which they have re- 
ceived through Alicia Abrahamsen and her 
prayer groups—such as Mrs. J. Edgar Cheno- 
weth of Colorado, Mrs. Charles B. Hoeven of 
Iowa, Mrs. Walter RiehlIman of New York, 
Mrs. E. Ross Adair of Indiana and Mrs. Clif- 
ford G. McIntire of Maine—all wives of US. 
Congressmen. 

The clue to Alicia Abrahamsen's ministry 
lies in her statement: “The deeper spiritual 
life is an absolute necessity to live the vic- 
torious life and to have the overflowing life 
that is a blessing to others. The world is 
hungry for reality and we have failed to 
make Christ real in-our lives. We are so apt 
to become self-righteous or narrow and con- 
demning. Christ wants us to be in love 
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with Him so that everyone who comes into 
our presence might sense the loveliness of 
Christ.” 

Alicia Abrahamsen does more than say it. 
She lives it. And therein lies the success 
of her witness in Washington. 





Donald Comer Writes New York Times on 
Textile Import Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr.HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Donald Comer, chairman of the executive 
committee of. Avondale Mills, Inc., one of 
the leading cotton textile manufacturing 
companies in our Nation, on November 
23, 1959, addressed a letter to the New 
York Times, in which he very clearly and 
forcefully presented the viewpoint of the 
American textile manufacturers on the 
need for taking some immediate steps to 
curtail excessive foreign imports. 

Believing the letter to be of importance 
and interest to all those interested in the 
welfare of our cotton economy and all 
our domestic industries, I am pleased to 
insert it in the Recorp for the benefit of 


my colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

NOVEMBER 23, 1959. 
Mr. L. P. HuGer, 
Letter Editor, New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Hucer: In your paper of Novem- 
ber 19 you have a news items headed US. 
Protectionists Seek Rise in Tariffs, you say 
*Protectionists have been arguing this way 
for years without much success.” 
how you measure success. Under the pro- 
tection started by Alexander Hamilton down 
to this good day, American industry with 
American wages have led the world. Today 
our income from both industry and farm 
have resulte@ in so vast-a purchasing power 
that the rest of the world looks our way with 
a hungry eye for a marketing place for their 
wares. They offer them to us, not because 
of anything new in style, design, or original- 
ity, but only because they are a cheaper 
imitation of ours. Cheaper only because of 
their lower wages and lower standards. 

In the beginning, our tariff was needed 
only for protection against European things. 
Don’t you think the results proved the wis- 
dom of the plan? In the beginning, the 
South opposed this tariff protection of indus- 
try, because we sold our cotton at the world 
prices in competition with Africa and Asia, 
and the rest of the world. If Hamilton had 
lived, I think he would have corrected that 
situation. We had to wait until Franklin 
Roosevelt and the 1933 Congress for our farm- 
ers to get their protection. A.A.A. guaran- 
teed them a parity price. This was direct 
protection, industry’s was indirect. In Ham- 
ilton’s day, it was only Europe that threat- 
ened. Today, it is not only Europe, but the 
rest of the world, with Asia out front. In 
the early days, we had the machines, Asia had 
only their hands. Today those millions have 
not only their hands, but the same machines 
that we have and they are just as adept 
and skilled as are we. 

Senator Dovcias asked how much longer 
our textile industry would be before the 
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Congress asking for help, I answered, “Cer- 
tainiy as long as Congress fixes our wages 
and working standards (the highest in the 
world), and the price of our cotton; cer- 
tainly as long as they fixed the price of 
this same cotton to our foreign competitors 
at 8 cents per pound cheaper than to us.” 
Our relative high wages help create our 
relative high purchasing power. It appears 
very tempting to our competitors across the 
oceans, Are you surprised that they look 
with hungry eyes and continue to reach for 
it? Do you know of any wise farmer who 
prepares a lush pasture for his cows, who 


even less fortunate? 
mill, what would ar You would have 
0 haus ieee be teens dame Il to Asia, 
and Mr. Robert Stevens calls that exporting 
jobs instead of things. 

In our misnamed reciprocal trade program, 
Secretary Hull is quoted as describing it 
“selling what we have in overabundance that 
the other fellow needs and taking our pay 
in what he has in overabundance that we 
need, With some three-way trading, we 
speak of our need of raw products from 
abroad.” We wind up, though, in shipping 
our raw products te Japan, our cotton which 


she needs, and taking our pay in her manu- 


factured goods which we don’t need. She 
could ship her cotton goods to Indonesia 
and take her pay in tin and rubber, etc. 
She could ship her cottons to South America 
and take her pay in coffee, cocoa, bauxite, 
etc., and ship those things to us which we 
need. That is the kind of foreign trade we 
believe in, plus something extra, and we 
call it living and helping live. That is 
why we agreed to a quota of Japanese im- 
ports of unwanted and unneeded cotton 
goods. You might ask the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. if Japan reciprocated. We have 
for several years begged the administration 


they sell it. to us, hurts us. To prove that 
two and two are.four, we are asked to suf- 
fer and wait. 

The President continues to refuse to 

ze the double hurt that is coming 
from the foreign lower wage standards. Mr. 
James M. Chapman, president of A.C.M.I1,, 
was quoted in the Southern Textile News as : 
follows: “Chapman , hits limited imports 
survey order,” and says it was “another vic- 
tory for the State Department over the wel- 
fare of the country.” The number of our 
fellow sufferers, because of this, are rapidly 
increasing. Chinaware, tuna fish, plywood, 
woolens, etc., wire, iron, pipe, stainless steel, 
and a thousand and one other things. I was | 
recently in the store of an importer in the 
East and was shown some turkish towels 
made in Turkey and was told that the 
Turkish Government was trying to build a 
large addition to their towel mill and was 
over in this country looking for some help 
in the way of management and know-how. 
I immediately thought of my friends Joe 
John Cheatham. I am sure,they want to 
supply America with turkish towels made in 
America, not in Turkey. 

This is all so contrary to his “Dear Joe 
Martin” letter promising that his foreign 
trade program 
out hurt to a single American indus 
have a $41 billion defense budget. is 
to prevent the invasion of soldiers, a future 


I hope this is not too long for you tc read 
and I hope you will believe me when I tell 








Donatp Comer, Sr. 





Hon. Thomas Kennedy of Hazleton, Pa., 
New President of the United Mine 
Workers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or . 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOO 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include two editorials, one from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, Evening 
News of January 14, 1960, entitled “Tom 
Kennedy Heads UMWA,” and the second 
from the Hazleton Plain Speaker of Jan- 
uary 15, 1960, entitled “Kennedy Elec- 
tion Brings New Honor to Hazleton.” 
Also included is a column which was fea- 
tured in the Hazleton Plain Speaker of 
January 15, 1960, entitled “Tributes to 
Thomas Kennedy,” as well as a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Kennedy from 
the Plain Speaker of last Friday, Janu- 
ary 15. 

The editorials fellow: 

{From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, 

Evening News, Jan. 14, 1960} 
Tom KENNEDY Heaps UMWA 


The formal installation of Thomas Ken~ 
nedy as president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America in Washington today to fill 
‘the vacancy, created by the retirement of 
John L. Lewis, provides a fitting. climax to 
an outstanding career in the field of labor 
with excursions into the realm of public 
service. 

Primarily, Tom Kennedy has been a labor 
leader, despite his eminence in State and 
local politics. His main interest has been, 
is, and always will be the niiners’ union, 
although his extracurricular activities have 
not been without significance. 

The Lansford native and Hazelton resident 
has traveled*a long way on the journey 
through life. The eldest of eight children, 
he left public school in the fifth grade at 
the age of 12, switching to the alma mater 
of so many successful men of that period— 
the breaker—to help support the family. 
Four years later, his father was killed in a 
mine accident and his obligations increased. 

There is nothing like adversity and re- 
sponsibility to make an individual mature. 
Tom Kennedy is no exception to the rule. 
He grew up rapidly and soon was secretary 
of his local union. At night, in his spare 
time, he studied to prepare himself for the 
challenges ahead in life. 

In 1910, at the age of 23, he left the mines 
to take over the presidency of District 7 of 
the United Mine Workers of America and 
the rest is history, for his qualities of leader- 
ship soon asserted themselves and he con- 
tinued up the ladder until he took over the 
helm this afternoon. 

No individual could possibly be better pre- 
pared for a post than Tom Kennedy is for 
the presidency of the United Mine Workers. 
He possesses ability, experience and a well 
deserved reputation for sagacity and re- 
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sourcefulness. He knows the ropes and is 
not given to excesses. While he is not John 
Lewis in personality, he has the will, in- 
tegrity and knowhow of his colorful 
predecessor. 

The affairs of the United Mine Workers of 
America are in capable hands, as another 
of Luzerne County’s sons comes into his own 
on the national scene. This is a big day for 
anthracite region, as well as for the United 
Mine Workers and for Tom Kennedy 
personally. 


_———— 


{From the Hazleton Plain Speaker, 
Jan. 15, 1960] 


KENNEDY ELECTION Brivcs New Honor 
TO HAZLETON 


We join today in a salute to Thomas Ken- 
nedy, who yesterday afternoon assumed the 
presidency of the United Mine Workers of 
America, a worthy succéssor to John L. Lewis. 

Our fellow townsman received a justly de- 
served and highly merited honor, following 
a lifetime of service to the great organization 
that he now heads. 

The anthracite region should be especially 
proud of Kennedy's achievement in becom- 
ing the first man from the hard-coal fields 
to head the national union. 

The Governor of this great Commonwealth, 
David L. Lawrence, in paying tribute refers 
to the fact that the life of Kennedy reflects 
a remarkable history of personal leadership. 
The State’s chief executive says that it is 
particularly fortunate that Kennedy has a 
record of solid achievement in the field of 
government. “He knows the goals and pur- 
poses not only of his mineworkers, but the 
entire Nation and all its citizens,” declares 
Governor Lawrence. 

Attorney James P. Costello, of this city, 
emphasized another side of the life of the 
noted labor leader. “Tom Kennedy’s greatest 
accomplishments,” he says, “is not so much 
the high quality of his administrative skill 
and industrial leadership as it has been the 
development of a personality and a set of 
personal traits which mark him as the most 
human and humane of men.” 

Following the ceremony that attended the 
inaugural rites in the Nation’s Capital, Ken- 
nedy and his wife will return to Hazleton to 
receive the friendly and personal plaudits 
of the homefolks. This has occasioned a 
proclamation by Mayor 8. Thomas Capparell, 
of Hazleton, designating today as a day set 
apart and to be known as Thomas Kennedy 
Appreciation Day. 

The chief executive recommends its due 
observance by our citizenry. We know this 
appeal strikes a responsive chord and neigh- 
bors and friends will make it known that 
Tom Kennedy has the best wishes of all for 
success in meeting the tasks that will con- 
front him as president of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 


—_—_ 


TRIBUTES TO THOMAS KENNEDY 


David L. Lawrence, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

“I salute United Mine Workers President 
Thomas Kennedy as a man whose life re- 
flects a remarkable history of personal 
leadership. 

“It is particularly fortunate that the man 
the mineworkers have chosen to succeed 
John L. Lewis also has a record of solid 
achievement in the field of government. 

“With his experience as a former Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Pennsylvania, Kennedy 
knows the goais and purposes—not only 
of his mineworkers—but of the entire Na- 
tion and all its citizens,” said Lawrence. 

“I join with you tonight in congratulat- 
ing Tom Kennedy on the honor he so richly 
deserves," added Lawrence. “And I join 
with you in praying for his continued 
success.” 
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Attorney James P. Costello, president of 
Luzerne County Bar Association and former 
mayor of Hazleton: 

“Tom Kennedy’s greatest accomplishment 
is not so much the high quality of his ad- 
ministrative skill and industrial leadership 
as it has been the development of a per- 
sonality and a set of personal traits which 
mark him as the most human and humane 
of men. 

“There are those who may think that 
material progress is the hallmark of suc- 
cess. Not so with our humble friend, 
Brother Kennedy. To him highest achieve- 
ment consists of lending a helping hand, 
extending a warm smile with a needy dol- 
lar, helping men in the adversity of indus- 
trial problems, of unemployment, of sickness 
* * * yes, and also of being willing to share 
expenses that are coincidental with death. 

By Danie. J. FLoop, Congressman from 
1ith Congressional District, Luzerne 
County: 

“Back home we know him as a friend, 
neighbor, and a leader of organized labor, 
but in the Nation's Capital he is known as 
@ statesman. He has served four Presidents 
of the United States ably and well not only 
on commissions dealing with the welfare of 
the United States, but algp representing 
this Nation upon important international 
commissions all over the world.” 

“He is known in Senate and House com- 
mittees not only as a servant for his union, 
but in reference to many domestic affairs,” 
Foon said. 

“His great repute for integrity is recog- 
nized by everybody in Washington of both 
great political parties. I am proud to say 
in Washington that Tom Kennedy is a 
friend of mine and comes from my home- 
town,” the Congressman added. 

“Here is a man from our hometown streets 
who comes to us in the Nation’s capital who 
sits with kings, presidents and leaders of 
great nations bringing to them from his 
knowledge and from his heart and from the 
warmth of his spirit and the understanding 
of people those things which makes Amer- 
ica great, And so in Washington we are just 
as proud of Tom Kennedy as you are back 
in Hazleton.” 

Msgr. Francis: Schmidt, director of St. 
Michael's Industrial School for Boys, Hoban 
Heights: 

“This is an honor he justly merits after 
long years of devoted, effective service to 
this great organization. We here at St. 
Michael's are especially happy to see a new 
honor come to Mr. Kennedy. He has been 
our friend for many, many years; he has 
shown great interest in our work for under- 
privileged boys and he has supported it gen- 
erously in very many ways. 

“Speaking for the entire community of St. 
Michael’s, for the assistant priests, the 
sisters, the members of our lay staff and of 
our family of 250 boys and for myself, I pray 
that the good Lord will bless Mr. Kennedy 
with many, many active and helpful years to 
come; and, I further pray that the organiza- 
tion over which he now presides will en- 
joy an increasing measure of prosperity and 
good service for a strong and wise leader- 
ship.” 

Mart F. Brennan, president of District No. 
7 and international representative of Dis- 
tricts 1, 7, and 9, United Mine Workers of 
America: 

“The true worth of anyone may be meas- 
ured by his contribution to the welfare of 
his fellow man. Throughout a long and dis- 
tinguished career, Tom Kennedy has given 
of himself unstintingly to uplift the working 
man to a position of honor and dignity in 
society. In this endeavor he has filled many 
positions of honor and trust. 

“During wage negotiations, at innumer- 
able conferences, in the councils of the 
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mighty, Tom Kennedy fought for the hopes 
and aspirations of the coal miner, and in- 
deed all labor. 

“Down through the years he has also car- 
ried the message of democracy to other 
lands, His name is familiar to many peoples 
in the scattered places on the globe. His 
voice is heard and respected by downtrodden 
people everywhere. To those shackled by 
the bonds of poverty and despair he brought 
hope of.a better day. He has been a staunch 
defender of freedom and human dignity, 
and against the atheistic ideology of 
communism.” 

Dr. Edgar L. Dessen: 

“I am honored and privileged to be able 
to speak a word of tribute to Tom Kennedy 
as he ascends to the presidency of the 
United Mine Workers of America. I speak 
for Can-Do, and through Can-Do the 
Greater Hazleton Chamber of Commerce and 
its affiliated agencies. 

“Tom's lifelong struggle to help the miners 
needs hardly be amplified. His ideas of 
labor and social reform were many years 
ahead of their time, but he-has lived to see 
them accomplished. He has been a giant of 
strength and wisdom to the United Mine 
Workers. . 

“His efforts for his community are less 
well known, mostly because of his modesty 
and self effacement. He has helped prac- 
tically every worthwhile project conceived in 
Hazleton during his lifetime. He has helped 
Can-Do and our industrial rebirth in more 
ways than I can describe.” 

Peter Flyzik Lansford, international repre- 
sentative of the United Mine Workers of 
America: 

“Tom Kennedy is more to us than a leader 
of our great organization. He is a former 
neighbor and a good friend; who can better 
understand the problems of the miners. 

“Tom Kennedy will be the first man from 
the anthracite region to head the United 
Mine Workers of America and we are sure he 
will do everything in his power for the mine 
workers everywhere.” 

Vic Diehm, president of the Northeastern 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Com- 
mission: 

“As president of the NPIDC we found 
Thomas Kennedy ready and willing to help 
not only in matters affecting the anthracite 
region insofar as coal itself is concerned but 
to help the entire neighborhood in its 
chance to go ahead industrially speaking. 
He has been a great citizen in our region, 
his heart has always been here in Hazleton. 
His efforts have been directed not only for 
the entire organization of the United Mine 
Workers and the labor movement but always 
ready to extend a helping hand to those of 
us back home.” 


oe 
BrioGRAPHICAL SKETCH oF ToM KENNEDY 


Thomas Kennedy was born at Lansford on 
November 2, 1887, a son of Peter and Mary 
(Boyle) Kennedy. 

His formal education lasted only 6 years 
when he was forced to take a job as breaker 
boy at the age of 12. 

When only a lad of 16 he was elected to his 
first union office, a post with Lansford local 
1738. 

In 1908 he was elected to the District 7 
Executive Board and 2 years later, at the age 
of only 23, he became district president. 

In 1925 he became international secretary- 
treasurer of the UMWA and in the interim 
had served as a member of the Anthracite 
Conciliation Board from 1910 to 1924. He 
was named vice president of the UMWA in 
1947. 

In 1936, Kennedy was elected as a delegate- 
at-large to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia and in 1938 he was a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor. He was defeated, however, be- 
cause the State Democratic organization op- 
posed him. 
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He served from 1935-39 as Lieutenant 
Governor of Pennsylvania and was recog- 
nized as one of the abilest parliamentarians 
ever to preside over the State senate. 

His other activities in the past have tn- 
cluded visits to various European cities as a 
representative to the Miners’ International 
Federation and also representing the union 
at meetings of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, and the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions; service on various 
importance committees at national conven- 
tions of the AFL and CIO; and member of 
the Pennsylvania Post-War Planning Com- 
mission. In recent years he was a member 
of the Governor’s Tax Advisory Committee in 
Pennsylvania during the administrations of 
Gov. George M. Leader and David L. Law- 
rence, 

Kennedy is also a@ member of the board 
of directors of two historic organizations 
which were formed largeiy to promote the 
use of coal. The first is American Coal Ship- 
ping Co., Inc., which was formed in 1957 by 
the UMWA, coal operators, and the coal origi- 
nating railroads to foster shipment of Ameri- 


can coal to foreign nations. The other or- 


ganization is the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference, Inc., which was formed in 1959 to 
reawaken Americans to the prime importance 
of eoal to the Nation’s economy. Repre- 
sented on its board are the UMWA, coal op- 
erators, coal-carrying railroads, public utili- 
ties which: use coal, and manufacturers of 
coal mining equipment. 

Kennedy has been active in religious cir- 
cles, particularly in the promotion of 
Catholic charities to which he has given 
both his time and money. He is a member 
of the board of directors of the Hazleton 
Catholic Charities, a board director of the 
Hazleton United Givers Fund, and was a 
board director of White Haven Sanitorium in 
Pennsylvania from 1936 to 1956. Before the 
sanitorium was turned into a home for re- 
tarded persons, Kennedy had been instru- 
mental in arranging a program for the treat- 
ment of anthracosilicosis by the Barton Me- 
morial Hospital, at Philadelphia, and the 
Jefferson Medical Hospital. 

He is a member of St. Gabriel’s Roman 
Catholic Parish, the Knights of Columbus, 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, Hazleton’s Good Eve- 
ning Club, the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, and the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Kennedy has been awarded doctor of laws 
degrees by three universities, St. Vincent 
College, Latrobe; St. Francis College, Loretto; 
and the University of Scranton. He is a 
longtime promoter of and contributor to St. 
Michael's Industrial School for Boys, Hoban 
Heights, which he terms the “Boys Town of 
the East.” 

Kennedy was married in 1912 to the late 
Helen Melley, of Coaldale. There are two 
children from this marriage, Thomas, Jr., an 
attorney of Hazleton, and Mrs. Thomas B. 
Noonan, of Barnesville, Schuylkill County. 
There are five grandchildren. 

On November 12, 1959, Kennedy married 
the former Evelyn Summers, of Washing- 
ton, D.C, 





Status of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp, I include a resolu- 
tion of the Board of Trustees of the Vil- 
lage of Larchmont, N.Y., that has to do 
with the critica] financial status of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. 

The importance of the railroad to 
commuters in the county of Westchester 
is tremendous, and it is urgent that the 
dilemma in which the utility finds itself 
at the present time be solved as quickly - 
as possible. 

Following is a transcript of the resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the Board 
of Trustees of the Village of Larchmont, 
N.Y., at a meeting on January 11, 1960: 

Whereas, in view of the crisis in the finan- 
cial status of the New Haven Railroad, and 
the threat to the vital ie gens service 
it provides in four States; 

Whereas in view of the on that the com- 
munities served by the New Haven here in 
Westchester County have submitted to a 
series of four increases in commuter fares 
in a little over 3 years, totaling 47 percent, 
and will soon pay higher taxes as a result 
of tax relief granted to the railroad by New 
York State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Village of Larch- 
mont, N.Y., hereby appeal to the Governors 
and legislative bodies of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, and Rhode Island to 
take immediate action to aid the New Haven 
Railroad through additional tax relief or 
loans on easy terms or such other measures 
as will in their judgment prove effective in 
preventing the further deterioration or stop- 
page of service; and be it further 

Resolved, That we hereby appeal to the 
Senators and Congressmen of these four 


dies or loans for repayment on generous 
terms. A delay in extending this help may 
mean much greater costs and losses to the 
public and to both State and Federal Gov- 


ernments. 
Marcaret E. Lorn, 
Village Clerk. 





Cascade National Park Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared in the Wenatchee Daily’ 
World on January 10, 1960. The edi- 
torial relates to a bill I have introduced 
providing for a study by the Secretary of 
the Interior in cooperation with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to detérmine the 
feasibility of establishing a national 
park in the north Cascades region of 
Washington. I do not know whether a 
park should be established, but I do 
think it is extremely important that we 
obtain an expert opinion as soon as pos- 
sible so that plans for a permanent 
policy for the best utilization of the area 
can be made. 

The editorial, which gives an excellent 
analysis of some of the land-use prob- 
lems involved, follows: 
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Tuere Art Tarncs To Be Sam For CASCADE 
NaTIONAL PaRK 


Reappearance of the proposal to establish 
in the Cascade Mountains 
folks by surprise. ° 

All the talk of late has been about the 
Glacier Peak wilderness area. It had been 
assumed the national park idea was out the 
window 


But it was given new life last week when 
the Cascade National Park bill was intro- 
duced in Congress. The bill is not to estab- 
lish a national park. It only orders a study 
of the possibility of establishing one. 

Why not a national park? 

The furore that the Glacier Peak wilder- 
ness proposal stirred up would be but a 
gentie zephyr to the storm that may greet 
the park idea. 

There was bitter opposition over the wil- 
derness boundaries. But those opposing 
groups may stand shoulder to shoulder to 
fight the national park. 

The mountaineering clubs opposed the 
wilderness boundaries as too small. Even 
if the national park takes in a much greater 
area, at least one mountaineer group—the 
Mazamas of Portland—has said it will op- 
pose it because a national park isn’t main- 
tained as wilderness. Roads and tourist 
facilities are built into it. 

And the mountaineers want their area 
shut away from civilization. They want 
only people who hike or ride horseback to 
get in. They don’t want roads, cars, or 
thousands of people there. 

The lumbering industry opposes the wil- 
derness idea because it closes areas to 
lumbering. Chambers of commerce oppose 
it because of a fear it will reduce lumber 
payrolls. These same groups will oppose a 
national park just as strongly for the same 
reasons. 

The national park concept can’t be dis- 
posed of quite that easily, however. It's 
certainly not all bad. 

A national park would produce wealth 
for an area—maybe more wealth than the 
lumbering payroll that would be lost. Roads 
would be built into it. Tourist facilities 
would be developed. People—tourists— 
would come in. Look at Mount Rainier, 
Glacier National Park, Yellowstone Park. 
The wealth they’ve produced in tourist dol- 
lars is probably many, many times more 
than the value of their timber as lumber. 

Unless chambers of commerce have just 
been paying lip service to this concept of 
tourism as an industry, they’re going, to 
have to think pretty seriously before they 
turn down a national park. 

There is majestic beauty in the area con- 
sidered as the North Cascade National Park 
sive. There are mountain meadows knee 
deep in flowers whose springtime bloom 
is July. There are passes on which you can 
stand and gaze, awe stricken, over the vast 
panorama of jagged peaks that seem to 
stretch into infinity. 

This is the area the wilderness area advo- 
cates want to close. But if they are suc- 
cessful, who will see these sights? Only 
a@ comparative few who will hike or ride the 
long trail miles beyond the ends of the 
roads. 

A national park would open the back 
country to all. Just as tourists from all 
over the world thrill to the drive up the 
Going to the Sun Highway in Montana, they. 
might step out of their car on Buck Creek 
oe to view the unexcelled sight of Glacier 


ae would be done without destroying 
the wilderness beauty of the place, either. 
In just a few hours hike from Lake Mc- 
Donald Lodge in Glacier National Park you 
can be in country just as wild and un- 


spoiled as at Image Lake in the Mount Baker 
Porest. 
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Should we make it easy for people every- 
where to enjoy the majestic beauty of the 
Cascade back country? Or should it be re- 
served as a special prize for those who are 
willing to hike back to it? 

Certainly one thing to be considered in 
any national park proposal would be the 
size. 

We would not want a national park to 
lock up valuable timber any more than we 
would want a wilderness area to do it. 

We would consider the boundaries men- 
tioned in connection with,a national park 
proposal last summer ridiculous. It con- 
templated a park extending from Stevens 
Pass on the south to Foggy Pass, a dozen 
miles beyond Harts Pass in the north. 

It took in ail of the proposed Glacier Peak 
wilderness area, all of Lake Chelan above 
Twenty-Five Mile Creek,. far down the 
Skagit, the Suiattle and Sauk. It was an 
ultraambitious proposal, covering roughly 
four times the 422,000 acres in the Glacier 
Peak wilderness proposal. 

We've always looked to our back country 
for lumber, grazing, recreation, and possibly 
most important of all—water. 

Any attempt to restrict it to any single 
use is regarded with natural suspicion. 

Wilderness areas and national parks dedi- 
cate it only for recreation. 

This is in direct conflict with the present 
“multiple use” policy of the forest service. 
It allows some timber cutting, but requires 
reforestation. It allows grazing, but protects 
the watershed. Its trails — campsites en- 
courage recreation. 

It wouldn't be fair to cates our minds to 
the values of a North Cascade National 
Park. But its advocates will have to go 
some if they are.to produce a plan that 
makes better all-around use of our Cascade 
back country than the forest service’s mul- 
tiple use program now in effect. 





An Attack on Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, people 
of all faith have been shocked by the 
repeated acts of bigotry and vandalism 
which have spread like wildfire through 
every major city. The fact that these 
deplorable incidents have invaded the 
United States must be a matter of in- 
tense dismay and disgust to every re- 
sponsible citizen. 

When we consider that our very fore- 
fathers came here in search of religious 
freedom, we realize that this is an attack 
on the very core and fountainhead of our 
democracy. 

As President Eisenhower said, in a 
message to religious leaders last Tues- 
day: 

The virus of bigotry seems to be ever pres- 
ent in the body politic. We cannot ignore 
it nor can we allow it to spread 1 inch. 
For when it becomes rampant it can cause 
the destruction of freedom and decency 
every where. 


Mr. Speaker, no one is in a position to 
assess how much of the anti-Semitic out- 
rages in this country is the work of or- 
ganized bigots, and how much is the 
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nroduct of misguided cranks and ado- 
lescents looking for excitement and no- 
toriety. No doubt much of this vandal- 
ism can be attributed to twisted teenage 
pranks, 

But this is a matter of no less concern. 

There is a very, very serious difference 
between painting swastikas on houses of 
worship and between popularizing the 
latest teenage fad, and if we have failed 
to impress upon our youngsters the vile 
significance of the swastika we have 
failed, very seriously, to fulfill our edu- 
cational responsibilities. 

It is intensely distressing to me to real- 
ize that the Nazi lesson may not have 
been really learned; that a few short 
years after the war our youngsters may 
already be so unaware of the Hitler 
horror that they can circulate that Nazi 
symbol of death and vilification. In my 
opinion, this implies a weakness in our 
moral fiber and a degeneration in our 
sense of values which amounts to moral 
bankruptcy. 

But the evidence shows that these acts 
are not all teenage pranks. ~ The use of 
a stencil to draw swastikas in Baltimore, 
recently, may or may not have been in- 
stigated by more adult minds. The cir- 
culation of printed pamphlets of hate is 
certainly not the work of adolescents. 
The fact that Nazi slogans have ap- 
peared in German in some places is 
equally frightening. 

I do not know, nor does anyone else, 
what motivates those individuals who 
perpetrate these virulent acts. I do 
know this, however: we cannot permit 
this cancer to take root. It must be 
made absolutely clear that America can- 
not and will not tolerate this outrage to 
democracy. 

Educators must make this absolutely 
clear to their students. Communities 
must root out the bigots in their midst 
and hold them up to public shame and 
disgrace. Local officials must constantly 
be on the alert to apprehend violators of 
the law. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel very strongly that 
no Member of Congress can ignore these 
undemocratic activities. The pressure 
of concerted public opinion and censure 
must immediately be brought to bear. 

I am therefore introducing a resolu- 
tion, identical te that already introduced 
by Congressman FtLoop, which strongly 
expresses the sense of, outrage and in- 
dignation of the Congress at this deplor- 
able display of bigotry and hate. 


I am also inserting a clipping from the 
Newark Star Ledger, which describes 
some of the more recent incidents: 

[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Jan. 13, 

1960] 
More SwastTrKas Founp, DEMAND FOR ACTION 
RIsEs 

Discovery of more swastikas on the walls 
of schools and synagogues swelled demands 
yesterday for action against the bigots and 
vandals responsible. 

The crooked cross, symbol of Nazi anti- 
Semitism, was found daubed or scrawled on 
public buildings, cars, and homes in Los 
Angeles; Chicago; St. Louis, Mo.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; La Crosse, Wis.; and Lowell, Ind. 

Police at first had discounted the rash of 
swastikas across the nation as twisted teen- 
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age pranks, probably inspired by similar anti- 
Semitic demonstrations in Western Europe. 

But top policemen and Jewish leaders 
warned that the ugly fad also could be an 
outlet for real religious bigotry. A German- 
born Chicago psychiatrist, who asked that 
his name be withheld, said, “This is just the 
way it started in Germany 14 years before 
Hitler came to power.” 

Wisconsin Attorney General John Reyn- 
olds ordered the State’s top crime-fighting 
equipment into the investigation of two 
swastikas painted on a La Crosse synagogue. 

The words “Jews get out” were also 
smeared on the synagogue. Reynolds said 
the State crime lab was sending a mobile 
unit to analyze paint scrapings and other 
evidence. 

Other incidents of the same stripe in- 
cluded: 

One hundred headstones in a Jewish ceme- 
tery on Staten Island smeared with yellow 
paint, with swastikas, and the word “Jew” 
painted on several. 

Nine swastikas outlined on the walls of 
the Omaha Central High School, another at 
the B’nai Jacob-Adas Yeshuron Synagogue, 
and yet another at a grocery store. 

A break-in at a school in the Los Angeles 
suburb of Lawndale, where vandals tore up 
an American flag, scrawled swastikas over a 
music room, and wrote in German, “Down 
with Americans, hail good Germans” on a 
blackboard. 

Two black-painted swastikas on the front 
doors of the Bethesda Lutheran Church in 
the St. Louis suburb of Pine Lawn. 

Three golden swastikas painted on the car 
of Chicago high school student Robert Mey- 
ers, a non-Jew. 

Vandals’ invasion of the little town of 
Lowell, Ind., where few, if any Jews live. 
A green swastika was painted on the door of 
John Miller, who is not Jewish, and paint 
was smeared on his home. Green swastikas 
were daubed on the wall of a nearby school 
and the school’s flagpole rope was cut. 

Nazi, anti-Jewish pamphlets with such 
titles as “Jews Are Through in '72” found 
on 200 cars at University of Maryland park- 
ing lots. 





A Statement Concerning the Use of the 
Means of Mass Extermination in the 
Waging of War 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the faculty of the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary of the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa, have 
signed a statement concerning the use of 
the means of mass extermination in the 
waging of war. 

The thoughts expressed in this state- 
ment are worthy of consideration and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to bring the statement to the attention 
of the Members of Congress and ask that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrRD. 

The statement follows: 

A SraTEMENT CONCERNING THE USE OF THE 
Means or Mass EXTERMINATION IN THE 
WAGING OF Wark 
In view of the fact that the Government 

of the United States has not yet repudiated 
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mass extermination as a method of waging 
war, we the und ,» Members of the 
faculty of the Theological Seminary of the 
University of Dubuque, confess the follow- 
ing truths: 

1. God has revealed Himself in Jesus 
Christ as the loving Creator, Preserver, and 
Redeemer of human life. 

2. Jesus Christ is at once God’s word 
which assures us of life in Him and which 
commands us to do all to preserve the life 
of our neighbor. 

3. For the preservation of the life of the 
neighbor for whom Christ died and rose 
again, God has appointed the state with the 
task of providing for justice, freedom, and 
peace by means of the threat and exercise 
of force. In the fulfillment of this task the 
state may, as a last resort, wage a domestic 
or foreign war. 

4. But the threat and exercise of the 
means of mass extermination in waging war 
is blasphemy against God the Creator, Pre- 
server, and Redeemer of human life and is 
sin’ against the creature for whom Christ 
died and rose again. It defeats the very 
purpose for which war may lawfully be 
waged, and a state which employs such 
means becomes (in this respect) a nihilistic 
state by the indiscriminate destruction of 
the evil and the good, the just and the un~- 
just, the defenseless and the armed, the liv- 
ing and those not yet born. 

.5. In modern times the state of Adolf Hit- 
ler revived and .perfected the barbaric hor- 
ror of genocide whose military counterpart 
is war by obliteration of defenseless civil- 
ians, e.g., the bombing of Warsaw, Rotter- 
dam, and Coventry, and the annihilation 
of Lidice.” , 

6. The initial horrified reaction of the 
United States and her allies to these crimes 
gave way during the years of fighting to the 
acceptance of Nazi policy. Pinpoint bomb- 
ing of exclusively military targets was fol- 
lowed by saturation bombing of whole cities. 
Napalm, jellied gasoline, enabled us to make 
raids in which women and children were 
roasted alive. 

7. The perfecting of the atom bomb pro- 
vided us with a diabolically efficient instru- 
ment for waging war by the extermination of 
whole civilian populations. 

8. Although the war’s outcome was not in 
doubt, we dropped this bomb on two Jap- 
anese cities, immediately killing more than 
100,000 men, women, and children and 
maiming thousands of others not only then 
living but in generations yet unborn. 

9. Even before Soviet Russia possessed the 
atomic bomb, we relied principally upon the 
threat of massive retaliation, that is, nuclear 
mass extermination, rather than upon the 
conventional weapons of war, in pursuit of 
the policy of containment. 

10. Moreover, since Nagasaki we continued 
to maim others both living and yet unborn 
‘by numerous tests of nuclear weapons with 
a callous disregard for the rights of neutral 
nations. 

11. Meanwhile Russia and other nations 
have developed, or will develop, these weap- 
ons and are relying upon our policy of mass 
extermination in waging war. 

12. There is, however, no conceivable end 
that justifies these means—neither the sal- 
vation of the West with what is here called 
Christian civilization, nor the salvation of 
the East with what is there called the 
achievements of the Socialist revolution. 


13. “Do not be deceived; God is not 
mocked, for whatsoever a man sows; that he 
will @lso reap.” (Galatians 6:7.) All men 
and nations Who follow the policy of war by 
mass extermination provoke the wrath of 
God and His just retribution, whether they 
deny Him or whether they profess their wor- 
ship of Him. 

14. Nevertheless, “if we confess our sins, 
He is faithful and just, and will forgive our 


sins and cleanse us from 
ness.” (I John 1:9). 
fess our sin and the sin of our people to Al- 
mighty God and to the survivors of those 
whom we have wantonly destroyed. We fur- 
ther confess that we as Christians have been 
shamefully weak and tardy in this our con- 
fession of guilt. 

15. As “fruit that befits repentance” (Luke 
3:8), we declare that we.can no longer sup- 
port the Government’s policy of the threat 
and exercise of the means of mass extermina-~ 
tion, whether nuclear, chemical or biological. 
We cannot sanction the production, testing, 
and application of the means of mass ex- 
termination, nor can we approve of any mili- 
tary service that involves the use of such in- 
struments of warfare. 

Davin I. Bercer. 
Donatp G. B:oEscH. 


Gerorce B. EXLHARDT. 

RoBert M. HEALEY, 

JoserpH L. MIHELICc. 

C. Howard WALLACE. 
JANUARY 12, 1960. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Gen. John B. Medaris, one of our Na- 
tion’s finest military leaders and a key- 
man in the establishment of our mis- 
siles system, will unfortunately leave the 
Army January 31, 1960. 

The whole Nation regrets’ General 
Medaris’ retirement, but the people of 
Alabama who have come to know him 
especially well as he commanded the 
Redstone Arsenal Army Ordnance Mis- 
sile Command at Huntsville will espe- 
cially miss him. As an indication of this 
fact, I am pleased to enclose an article 
from the Birmingham Post-Herald of 
Saturday, January 16, 1960, telling of the 
Huntsville tribute to this retiring hero: 
HUNTSVILLE PARADES FOND FAREWELL TO RE- 

TIRING HERO GENERAL MEDARIS 
(By Clarke Stallworth) 

HUNTSVILLE, Ata., January 15.—Huntsville 
said goodbye to Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris 
today. 

Ganaied Medaris, who played a large part 
in putting America’s first satellite into space, 
is the retiring commander of the Army Ord- 
nance Missile Command. He will leave the 
Army January 31. 

The general and Mrs. Medaris, riding in 
an open convertible, led a parade in his 
honor through the streets of Huntsville. 





for Logistics, eulogized Medaris. 
Said Johnson: “When the news came that 
night of the first sputnik, Dr. Wernher 
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Sooeuine ah te diym ohar assured tne 
opportunity. In 90 days, they assured the 
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EXPLORER SOON ORBITED 
“Eighty-three days later, after the go- 
ahead finally came, Explorer I wag fired into 
orbit under the personal direction of General 
Medaris. 


“The Nation owes an everlasting debt to 
the courage, the farsightedness and the firm 
leadership that made this possible.” 

Medaris established the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency February 1, 1956, said John- 
son, 

“When General Medaris came to Redstone 
Arsenal the unique capabilities of the tech- 
nical group supervised by Dr. Wernher von 
Braun were largely unrecognized outside the 
Army. Yet they represented the Nation’s 
only experience in the successful develop- 
ment of long-range ballistic missiles. 

“They had hopes and plans about explor- 
ing outer space that could not then be dis- 
closed without risking public ridicule. Who, 
in retrospect, was mentally prepared to ac- 
cept the fact that man would travel to the 
Moon?” 

INSPIRED OTHERS 

“There were a few who could understand 
these ideas—one of them was General 
Medaris, whose creative imagination quickly 
inspired his design team, 

“A profound change in atmosphere and at- 
titude came over Redstone Arsenal as Gen- 
eral Medaris swung into action. He instilled 
a sense of urgency and pride of accomplish- 
ment. 

“He tolerated no delay. He made the nec- 
essary decisions without hesitancy.” 

Medaris refused to answer any questions 
put to him by reporters—on any subject. 

‘ MUM ON FUTURE 

But Johnson said Medaris “will enter a 
new career wherein I'm sure he will continue 
to improve our educational system, to keep 
this country in the forefront of technological 
development essential to international lead- 
ership.” 

The festivities began with the 3:15 parade 
through the streets of Huntsville, then there 
was a 5:45 reception for Medaris at the Rus- 
sel Erskine Hotel, and a 7 p.m. banquet at the 
community center. 





Dumping of Atomic Waste Into the Waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico 
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Monday, January 18,1960 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to call to the at- 
tention of the House of Representatives 
@ most serious and hazardous proposal 
now under consideration by the Atomic 
Energy Commission which may have far- 
reaching and injurious effects on every 
American citizen now alive and on gen- 
erations to come. 

On January 13, 1958, a private indus- 
an company, the Industrial Waste Dis- 

Corp., of Houston, Tex., filed 
i a with the Atomic Energy 
Commission for a license authorizing 
this company to receive, package and 
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dispose of certain radioactive waste ma- 
terials by placing this radioactive ma- 
terial in cement containers and dumping 
them in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 
On December 5, 1958, the Atomic Energy 
Commission published in the Federal 
Register a “Notice of Proposed Issuance 
of Byproduct Material License to the 
Industrial Waste Disposal Corp.,” which 
would authorize the disposal of this 
radioactive waste in this manner. The 
notice stated that the license would be 
issued unless formal hearing was re- 
quested. ; 

Immediate public interest was ex- 
pressed in this matter and various mu- 
nicipalities and groups demanded a 
hearing. The State of Texas also re- 
quested a hearing. Hearings were held 
in Houston on January 22, 1959. After 
these hearings, the AEC issued an inter- 
mediate decision the effect of which was 
to approve the dumping license of the 
disposal company. An appeal to the full 
Commission was taken by interested par- 
ties, and final hearings are set here in 
Washington on January 20, 1960. 

I most firmly believe, and I think a 
majority of the Members of this body 
will feel as I do, that the dumping of 
atomic waste into waters of the oceans 
touching our shores poses a possibility 
of a serious hazard to the health and 
well-being of our citizens. At best, the 
evidence introduced by the AEC at pre- 
vious hearings was speculative and con- 
jectural I believe the U.S. Congress 
would be derelict in its duty to the peo- 
ple of this country if we stand idly by 
and allow without protest a brarich of 
the Federal Government to engage in a 
practice which may have far-reaching ill 
effects upon the health of the citizens. 
I most seriously object to the approval 
of this disposal license by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission until such time as it 
has been_established beyond any doubt 
that the dumping of this atomic mate- 
rial in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
will not be harmful to human life or 
marine life in the disposal area. 

I.feel, likewise, that it should be def- 
initely determined at this time to what 
extent this disposal program will be ac- 
celerated or expanded in future opera- 
tions for the disposal of atomic waste. 
I understand it has been the experience 
of other waste disposal areas, both in 
Europe and off the shores of this coun- 
try, where dumping and disposal opera- 
tions have been inaugurated, that these 
dumping operations tend to expand and 
increase to the point where the number 
of curies contained in the original op- 
eration may be infinitesimal as com- 
pared to the vastly increased number of 
curies contained in the cumulated sub- 
sequent dumping operations. 

This is not an isolated matter, per- 
taining to the citizens of the States bor- 
dering the Gulf of Mexico alone. I have 
in my files a list of proposed dumping 
grounds running the full length of the 
Atlantic seaboard, around’ the Florida 
coast, and the entire Gulf of Mexico. 
Thus, today we are concerned with one 
dumping operation in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, tomorrow and in future years if we 
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open the door for this proposed plan, 
we may be faced with radioactive waters 
lapping our shores from Maine to Texas, 
and from Oregon to California. This 
would indeed be a Frankenstein mon- 
ster which we might not be able to con- 
trol or rectify. 

This problem not only has national 
significance, but has now become a mat- 
ter touching on our relations with our 
neighbor to the South. About a month 
ago the Government of the Republic of 
Mexico, acting through channels, pro- 
tested to our Department of State the 
dumping of this atomic waste in Gulf 
of Mexico waters. In a letter dated 
November 18, 1959, to the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Ru- 
bottom, Assistant Secretary of State, ad- 
cised the AEC that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is making formal] protest to this 
proposed action by a branch of the U.S. 
Government. In his letter of protest to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. 
Rubottom states: 

From the note of the Mexican Embassy it 
may be inferred that the Mexican Govern- 
ment believes disposal of radioactive wastes 
so close to its shores would be interpreted in 
Mexico as a unilateral and arbitrary act in 
the part of the United States, adverse results 
from which would present virtually identical 
hazards to the residents of the two coun- 
tries. Our Embassy at Mexico City concurs 
in the Department’s view that Mexico’s reac- 
tion to the granting of the license would be 
uniformly adverse and would cause harm to 
our relations with Mexico, regardless of any 
explanations that might be given. Further- 
more, it would be difficult to explain why the 
United States unilaterally and without the 
concurrence of Mexico selected a site for dis- 
posal of radioactive wastes in an area ap- 
proximately 180 miles from the shores of 
both countries, particularly as so little can 
be known with certainty in Mexico regarding 
the possible adverse effects oceanic waste 
disposal might have over a long period of 
time. 


Mr. Speaker, I share the concern of 
the Government of Mexico for the future 
health and well-being of its citizens, and 
it appears to me that the U.S. Congress 
might do well to follow the example set 
us by the Republic of Mexico and express 
a similar concern for the people of our 
own country whose lives and health are 
endangered by this proposed action on 
the part of one of our Federal agencies. 





A Surplus of Snake Oil Can’t Cut Taxes 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr, BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Nashville Tennessean on January 
13. In my opinion, this is an excellent 
article and one which merits the atten- 
tion of the entire membership of the 
Congress. 
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The editorial follows: 

A Surp.ius or SNAKE Om Can’t CuT Taxes 

The Eisenhower administration is bal- 
looning hypothetical legislation into a 
mythical budget surplus and an imag- 
inary tax cut. The only thing real in this 
parlay is the election year politics from 
which it derives. 

The President himself tossed the balloon 
aloft in his state of the Union message, 
when he predicted a $4.2 billion surplus in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. That 
was snake oil. Such a surplus depends en- 
tirely on improbable developments. 

Congress, for instance, would have to pass 
postal rate increases, a highway users’ tax 


increase, and farm legislation that it has . 


already rejected. Our farm economy would 
have to improve enough so that farm ex- 
penditures would be cut by almost $1 bil- 
lion without legislation. All spending, even 
for defense, would have to be held at or 
below present levels, no matter how much 
the economy and the population expand. 

Moreover, the long steel strike cut rev- 
enues by at least $500 million and by how 
much more nobody yet can be sure. And 
the administration’s own tight money poli- 
cies choke the economic growth upon which 
increasing revenues depend. 

The President at first proposed to use 
his illusory surplus only for debt reduction. 
But hardly was he off the podium before a 
high official, who declined to be quoted by 
name (there are a lot of those in the White 
House crowd) told the Associated Press that 
the administration would favor a tax reduc- 
tion next year if the predicted surplus is 
used for debt reduction. 

Thus Congress, in one stroke, was tempted 
to knuckle under to the President’s pinch- 
penny policies and threatened with the 
blame for no tax relief if, instead, it pro- 
vides money for the Nation’s needs. And 
the public was beguiled with the notion that 
a tax cut is just around the corner if the 
Eisenhower budget line is followed. 

The fact is that no surplus is likely 
and even if it develops, tax relief is less im- 
portant than recovering our military su- 
premacy, aiding our neglected schools, de- 
veloping our national resources and facili- 
ties, and assisting the underdeveloped 
nations. 

Hinting at tax cuts, however, is always 
good, cynical politics. In this case, the 
Eisenhower administration won’t even be 
around in 1961 to be held accountable. And 
Mr. Nixon is too shrewd to offer such spu- 
rious hopes in his own name. 





Senator Green To Retire 
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Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with mixed emotions that I received the 
announcement that Senator GREEN 
would not seek reelection. 

The Honorable THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN, now in his 93d year, is the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island, and has 
been in the Senate since January 1937. 
He has the distinction of being the old- 
est man ever to serve in Congress. 

I am saddened at the thought that 
such a great statesman and so excellent 
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a representative of our State will not be 
with us in the Halls of Congress after 
this session. 

I am happy, however, at the thought 
that after so many years of arduous 
service as Governor of our State and as 
one of our U.S. Senators he will have 
an opportunity to relax and take life 
easy. 

We will miss his sage counsel and ad- 
vice in the Halls of Congress but I am 
confident that while he will withdraw 
from active service he will continue his 
keen interest in politics and will be 
available to us whenever we call on him. 

His leaving active political life will 
leave a void that will be hard to fill. His 
long experience in public affairs, both 
foreign and domestic, has been invalu- 
able to our State and country, both 
under Republican as well as Democratic 
administrations. 

About a year ago Senator GREEN gave 
us an example of his greatness, of his 
patriotism, and of his love for America. 
He did what few, if any, Member of 
Congress has ever done—step down vol- 
untarily from the chairmanship of a 
great committee. 

He relinquished the chairmanship of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
because he felt that his impaired sight 
and hearing made it impossible for him 
to discharge the duties of that high 
office as he felt it should be done. 

He now informs us that medical at- 
tention has remedied the condition al- 
though it has not done so to a degree 
sufficient to permit him to discharge his 
congressionai duties as he feels should 
be done and, therefore, has decided not 
to seek reelection. 

I have known..Senator Green inti- 
mately for more than a quarter century. 
I served under him while he was Gov- 
ernor of our State and we were both 
elected to Congress for the first time, on 
the same ticket, in 1936, he to the Senate 
and I to the House. I cherish the fact 
that he has been my friend, and I am 
thankful for his wide counsel. 

He is a man of wealth with a heart of 
gold. Although endowed with this 
world’s goods he has always taken a keen 
interest in those less fortunate than 
himself. 

He was one of the first to sponsor cafe- 
terias for workers in plants, and oné of 
the originators of a banking system that 
made loans to needy people. 
~ He always has taken a great interest in 
education and made possible the educa- 
tion of a number of youngsters who, 
without him, never would have been able 
to attend college. 

He has devoted himself to the care of 
the unfortunates and during his service 
as Governor of our State he rehabilitated 
and expanded the facilities at our State 
institutions. The new and up-to-date 
buildings that he sponsored there is a 
monument to his humanitarianism. 

This is only a minor part of what could 
be said of this great man. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the leaders 
and Members of the Senate, and, par- 
ticularly the members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, should have 
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tried to prevail on Senator Green to con- 
tinue as chairman, and paid such high 
tribute to him when he announced that 
he would retire? They know of his devo- 
tion to duty and his unrelenting efforts 
in the interest of our country. 

In his retirement I wish him health 
and happiness. He can well rejoice at 
his many accomplishments for the bene- 
fit of humanity and I am sure he will 
take with him many fine memories that 
will help him in his retirement. 

We of Rhode Island salute acer § 
GREEN. We love him. 





Huntsville Says Farewell to Big M 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of his retirement as the 
head of the Army Ordnance Missile 
Command at Huntsville, Ala., and his re- 
tirement from the Army, Alabama and 
the city of Huntsville have expressed 
their sentiments about Gen. John B. 
Medaris by a citywide celebration in his 
honor. The following account from the 
Birmingham News of January 16, 1960, 
tells of this tribute to General Medaris, 
and I am pleased to insert it for the 
benefit of my colleagues. 

COUNTDOWN ZEKO—HUN‘TSVILLE SAYS FARE- 
WELL TO Bic M 
(By Dan Roper) 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA, January  16.—This 
spreading young giant of a town shined its 
shoes, came to attention and saluted the 
man who put the rocket in “Rocket City” 
Friday. 

“Big M Day” exploded here with the thrill 
of a missile piercing the sky. 

What's the “Big M”? It’s Maj. Gen. John 
B. Medaris. 

It was the city’s official sendoff to the two- 
star general who put white-coned missiles 
in its cotton fields and sent its name orbit- 
ing around the earth. 

The head of the Army Ordnance Missile 
Command retires January 31 after 26 years 
in uniform, 

Its a uniform the lean, steel-grayed gen- 
eral wore with style Friday afternoon as he 
stepped from’ the lead car with his Mrs. to 
review the parade in his honor. 

From a bunting-bedecked stand on the 
west side of Madison County’s Courthouse 
Square, Medaris saluted, waved and smiled, 
almost continuously, as 11 bands, 35 cars, 
marching units and floats 

The whole Tennessee River Valley was 
there—Scottsboro, Decatur, Athens, Flor- 
ence, Sheffield, and the rest—with high 
school bands, civic club cars and citizens 
lining the parade route. 

The Army’s powerful family of missiles 
paraded past the man who helped 
them and this country’s first space satellite, 

There were bare-shouldered high-school 
queens, getting a gloved-hand wave from the 
mustached general. 

School patrols’ snake-lined formations 
were met with a smart salute. 

And there: was a big grin when Emma 
Sansom High School’s champion band, 











formed an “M” and played, “After You're 


previous, with Medaris on next year’s budget 
requirements of the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency. 

A reception followed the parade and at 
7 pm., Huntsville’s Community Center was 
packed with nearly 1,100 who ate chicken 
and heard Secretary Johnson describe Me- 
daris as a “brilliant executive talent,” and 
“magnetic personality.” 

After reviewing the accomplishments of 
ABMA under Medaris and crediting him as 
the only man with “creative imagination” 
to inspire von Braun’s team, Johnson said: 

“The record of performance General Me- 
daris has built up has made him an outstand- 
ing executive in the entire Defense Estab- 
lishment. The Army rates him peeriess in 
his field.” 

Then came the presentation to Medaris. 
There was a portrait, to be hung in the local 
University of Alabama Extension Center; five 
albums of congratulatory letters from Na- 
tional, State, city, and business leaders, in- 
cluding Vice President Nixon and Governor 
Patterson. 

Mayor R.. B. Searcy, of Huntsville, pre- 
sented the general with a plaque from the 
city which grew to 65,000 under the 4-year 
command of Medaris. 

And Big M Day was over. 

Medaris will review his last parade as mis- 
sile chief January 30. He and his wife will 
fiy to Florida for a vacation and then to 
Washington to testify at congressional hear- 
ings on our space program. 

And, as a civilian, Medaris will announce 
his future plans. And, not before then. 





Outstanding Community Service Award 
Given by Wilkes-Barre Kiwanis Club 
to Dr. Eugene S. Farley, President of 
Wilkes College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
article from the Wilkes-Barre Record 
of January 8, 1960: 

OUTSTANDING ComMMuUNITY SrRvice AWARD 

GIVEN BY EIwAaNtIs CLUB TO Dr. FaRLey 

Dr. Eugene 8S. Farley, president of Wilkes 
College, last night received the Wilkes- 
Barre Kiwanis Club Award for outstanding 
community service “as a symbol of the 
esteem of the entire community.” 

A scroll was presented to Dr. Farley by 
Benjamin Badman, Jr., during the annual 
ladies night program at Hotel Sterling. . 

More than 150 persons watched as the 
college president received the award com- 
mending him for his “clear vision, sound 
perspective, infectious enthusiasm and reso- 
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lute faith.” He was praised as leader of the 
college and community activities. 

“In 1936, he became the youthful presi- 
dent of a small Bucknell Junior College,” 
the scroll states. “He has since directed its 
transformation into a mature, accredited 
Wilkes College with a superior faculty, a 
commodious campus and thousands of loyal, 
grateful graduates. His broad concept of 
the function of such an institution in its 
community has made Wilkes College a prime 
asset to the Wyoming Valley in many facits 
of its complex life. 

“Throughout those busy years he has 
generously contributed his~ time, his 
thought, and his talent for leadership to 
many laudable civic and cultural activities— 
notably to the Osterhout Library, the Boy 
Scouts, the Family Service Association, the 
United Fund, the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association, the Philharmonic Orche- 
stra, the Sesquicentennial Commission, the 
Wyoming Valley Hospital, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Industrial Fund and its 
committee of 100, and the Wilkes-Barre 
Kiwanis Club and its student loan fund. 
To all of them he has brough clear vision, 
sound prespective, infectious enthusiasm 
and resolute faith.” 

A telegram was received from the con- 
gregation of Temple Israel joining in tri- 
bute to Dr. Farley “for his constructive and 
creative efforts for the total community.” 

Members of Dr. Farley’s family, Wilkes 
College trustees, and the college administra- 
tive council were introduced by Rev. Dr. 
Jule Ayers. Adm. Harold R. Stark, one of 
the guests, was given a rising ovation. 

During his remarks, Mr. Badman, imme- 
diate past president of Kiwanis, said Dr. 
Farley has been “ready and willing to accept 
any job given him for any worthwhile en- 
deavor or cause in the community.” He 
commented the college president “has not 
hid in the ivy-clad walls of the college” but 
has gone out into the community “and done 
things.” He reported Dr. Farley has been 
a Kiwanian 23 years and was president in 
1943. 





General Medaris Is Dynamic, Forceful 
Missile Command Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


; OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the accomplishments and contributions 
relating to the development of our mis- 
sile system and our national defense of 
Gen. John B. Medaris have just been 
especially acknowledged in the course 
of a celebration in his honor at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., where he has commanded the 
Army Missile Command. General Me- 
daris retires from this command ‘and 
from the Army on January 31, 1960. 

I am pleased to insert in the Recorp 
an article from the Birmingham News 
of January 16, 1960, outlining these great 
contributions to our Nation and to us 
all, knowing of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the Nation at large in this 
outstanding military leader. 

Man or Many TALENTS—GENERAL Mepartis Is 
Dynamic, Forcervn 
(By Dan Roper) 

HunrTsvi.uz, ALA., January 16.—What type 
of man is honored with an hour-long parade, 
smiles from youngsters, and praise from 
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leaders in a town in which he has only lived 
4 years? 

John Bruce Medaris is such a man. 

“He is a man of many parts and many 
talents,” Courtney Johnson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army for Logistics, said Friday 
night of Medaris. 

The man, and the legend, are indeed diffi- 
cult to separate. 

To his senior officer aid, Maj. Gen. J. B. 
Medaris is “without a doubt, as close to gen- 
ius as any mortal human being can be.” 

To Congressman CHeEetr HOoLirie.p, if Me- 
daris “was put in charge of our missile pro- 
gram, we would not be behind Russia.” 

To Mayor R. B. Searcy of Huntsville, Me- 
daris is “dynamic and forceful. The reason 
Redstone Arsenal is what it is today * * * 
and Huntsville and the surrounding area.” 

To Eighth District U.S. Representative Bos 
Jones, Medaris is “the most knowledgeable 
man in the whole missile business.” 

And to hundreds of Huntsville kids, he’s 
“the general.” 

A man who has traveled with and known 
General Medaris perhaps best is Capt. Bill 
Brooks, who for 2 years has been his senior 
aide. 

The crew-cut young officer knows the mis- 
sile chief’s many personal likes and dislikes; 
his penchant for swagger sticks, perhaps ac- 
quired as an under-age Marine recruit in 
World War I. 

Medaris has a collection of swagger sticks. 
He has formal ones, informal ones; some 
fancy, some plain, and a dozen or more for 
every season and occasion. 

Medaris is a coffee drinker, too, the cap- 
tain reported. He prefers it black, with 
saccharine. 

“We once made it in a motel bathtub for 
him,” Brooks said. “The only container the 
manager could give us was so large that was 
the only place we could make it,” he ex- 
plained. 

Medaris is a reader, too. He awakes at 
5:30 a.m. each day, opens a book and reads. 
He prefers philosophy, history, and science, 
but will read fiction, often suggested by his 
wife, Brooks said. 

He also reads from noon to 1 pm., his 
lunch hour, the aide said. 

Medaris is a pilot. He's made made than 
80 trips to Washington since taking over at 
Redstone, He built up the base’s air wing, 
and urged other officers to fly, Brooks said. 

“He’s told me that flying is the only thing 
that requires so much concentration that all 
other things are cleared out of his mind,” 
Gordon Harris, PIO officer for Medaris, said. 

Medaris also plays golf, but not as much 
now as before he took over the command, 
Brooks said. 

The general has a photographic memory, 
too, his aide says. “Six months later if you 
miss one figure in a row of columns, he’ll call 
you on it,” he said. 

Medaris also is an advocate of what he 
terms “prevision.” 

“He’s not thinking today. He’s thinking 
5 days from now,” Brooks said. 

The general, who fought in Africa and 
Europe in World War II, also is a sentimental 
man, his aide revealed, 

“This year on Christmas Eve, as in other 
years, the general spoke to all the people 
in headquarters building he doesn’t normally 
get to talk with. Like the janitor and secre- 
tries. He also called them by name,” Brooks 
reported. 

What is this man to others, though? 

He’s the 57-year-old, ramrod-straight gen- 
eral who came to Redstone in February 1956, 
as head of the new Army Ballistics Missile 
Agency. 

Under his command the Army launched 
the Nation’s first earth satellite, developed 
the Jupiter intermediate range ballistic mis- 
sile and others. In 1958, he became head 
of the Army Missile Command, 
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On January 31 he retires. He hasn't an- 
nounced what he'll do, but has indicated t’11 
be in the field of education. 

That is part of John Bruce Medaris—and 
only a small part. 





The Steel Settlement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of Members of the House an edi- 
torial appearing in the Green Bay Press 
Gazette for January 7, 1960: 

Tue STEEL SETTLEMENT 


Settlement of the steel strike is, of course, 
wonderful news for America. Yet the man- 
ner in which it was brought about, and the 
terms of the settlement, leave unsolved sev- 
eral important problems in the labor-man- 
agement field. 

The steel industry and the Steelworkers’ 
Union simply couldn’t reach an agreement 
by themselves, so finally the Government 
stepped in. True, the Government played 
its role circumspectly and tactfully, with 
Vice President Nixon and Labor Secretary 
Mitchell acting as mediators in unpublicized 
meetings, rather than flamboyantly and with 
a flourishing of the state's police power a la 
Harry Truman. Yet the fact remains that 
a group of privately owned companies and 
their employees could reach agreement only 
through the’ so-called good offices of high 
Officials of the Federal Government, which 
means of course that they were faced with 
the threat of open governmental interference 
in their affairs if they did not give ground. 

In other words, collective bargaining in 
our basic industries is still not completely 
free; since both sides know that at a certain 
point the government will step in, they de- 
sign their proposals and their postures with 
this in mind. Perhaps this will always be 
the case; after all, it is a fact that the coun- 
try cannot tolerate a really prolonged strike 
in a basic industry, and the Government’s 
role in, these negotiations can be said to 
merely represent this fact. Another way of 
putting it would be to say that the Govern- 
ment’s part represents the public’s interest 
in the negotiations, an interest that cer- 
tainly should be represented. 


Another great problem that was not re- 
solved is that of wage and price inflation. 
The settlement is not anywhere near as in- 
flationary as the union wanted, yet it is not 
a non-inflationary settlement as was orig- 
inally called for by President Eisenhower. 
The heads of the larger steel companies have 
announced that they will not raise prices 
immediately but they have carefully left the 
door open for increases a little later on; we 
have no doubt that such increases will come. 
Thus we have not won a victory against 
inflation, although the steel companies’ de- 
termined stand against another round of 
highly inflationary wage increases apparently 
has brought about a slowing down of infla- 
tionary forces. For this we can be thankful; 
the Eisenhower administration’s greatest 
contribution to our welfare—next to its work 
in the cause of world peace—may well be the 
at least partial stabilization of the dollar. 
We have been in considerably greater dan- 
ger of a dollar panic in recent years than 
most people have realized, 
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And finally, the settlement included no 
real agreement on the problem of work 
rules; the union merely agreed to a joint 
study with management of this question. 
Yet here again, perhaps, we should be 
thankful for a small gain; the union at least 
has admitted, if only inferentially, that the 
problem exists. Next to inflation, the 
greatest challenge facing labor leaders today 
is the necessity of eliminating work rules 
which were written in a bygone era when 
jobs were scarce and unemployment was the 
economy’s gravest problem, rather than pro- 
ductive efficiency. Such rules cause eco- 
nomic waste which eventually penalizes 
everyone including the workers. 

Vice President Nrxon’s part in the settle- 
ment is another feather in the cap of this 
man with the amazing ability to appear in 
the right places at the right times, and to 
come up with the right answers. In the 


space of a year he has become the man who- 


told off Khrushchev and set up the ex- 
change of Khrushchev-Eisenhower visits 
which so far have turned out so well for 
this country and the free world; the man 
who started the chain of public acclamation 
of the United States in other countries in- 
cluding those behind the Iron Curtain, and 
now he is the man who “settled’’ the steel 
strike. No wonder Governor Rockefeller left 
the field before a shot was fired. 





Some Suggestions for a Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
when I was in the district this fall, I 
talked to as many farmers as I could in 
order to bring back a cross section of 
ideas which might improve some of the 
inequities in the farm program. 

In many instances, I asked the farm- 
ers to whom I talked, to set their ideas 
down~on paper so :that I could make 
them known to Congress. 

Mr. Emery Hemingway, Rural Route 
No. 5, Iowa City, Iowa, a long-time 
friend and a successful Johnson County 
farmer, is one of the first to outline the 
basic ideas which he feels will improve 
the farm program. 

In presenting these suggestions to the 
Members, I do not make a wholesale en- 
dorsement of all of the ideas, but offer 
them for consideration with the hope 
that there may be some proposals here 
which can be incorporated into farm 
legislation and improve conditions, not 
only for midwest farmers, but for the en- 
tire farm economy. 

Mr. Hemingway’s proposal follows: 

Any farm program must have at least 
three goals: 

First. Full parity for agriculture. 

Second. Be fair and equitable between 
producers, and protect the smaller fam- 
ily farm from being taken over by the 
larger farms. 

. Third. Promote good soil conserva- 
on. 

Historic bases are erroneous and un- 
fair between producers and we must 
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have a sound base to start from such as 
the crop acres in the farm, 

Some suggestions for a long-time farm 
program are, first, applying flexible price 
supports to soil conservation; or second, 
the higher the soil-depleting crops to the 
crop acres in the farm the lower the 
price supports; and third, let the farmer 
decide at what percent of parity he wants 
his crops supported, or not at all. 

In the old AAA farm program the 
number of crop acres in every farm were 
recorded. 

Now, let us have this sound fair, base 
to work from and apply flexible price 
supports to a soil-conservation program 
in about these percents: 

First. The farmer who keeps his in- 
tertilled crops-soil depleting crops un- 
der 30 percent of his crop acres the 
Government gives him a price support of 
full parity. 

Second..The farmer who plants be- 
tween 30 and 35 percent of his crop acres 
in soil-depleting crops the Government 
gives him a price support of 90 percent 
of parity. 

Third. Between 35 and 40 percent—80 
percent of parity. 

Fourth. Between 40 and 45 percent— 
70 percent of parity. 

Then if you want to go farther than 
that, classify the farms according to 
their capabilities and let the higher cap- 
ability farms have a higher soil-deple- 
ting base, or crop base, than the lower 
capability farms. 

No preducer should be able to turn all 
of his crop over to the Government to 
market in any 1 year. 

The Government should only handle 
surpluses and not become the marketing 
agency for a producer’s whole crop. 

A better way would be to use the sound 
base we started with—crop acres in the 
farm—and let the farmer deliver up to 
10 bushels to the acre times the crop 
acres in the farm as a limit. - 

What we need are longer crop rota- 
tions on a lot of farms that have been 
causing the surplus trouble. 

By longer crop rotations some of us 
have held down our feed grain crops and 
built a soil fertility bank at our own 
expense, but the farmer who has been 
over-producing feed grain crops has de- 
stroyed the price and we are penalized 
for practicing soil conservation. 

‘The soil-bank program has some good 
features, but in most cases only rewards 
the producer who has been causing the 
most trouble by over-croping his land, 
and puts all his poor land in the soil 
bank and lets the Government pay him 
to build it up again. 

If we do not apply flexible price sup- 
ports to a soil conservation program 
then we must set a crop base using the 
crop acres in the farms to start from, 
and have this base include cotton as well 
as the feed grains—corn, sorghums, and 
beans—and the farmer keep the produc- 
tion of all these crops under this base 
or no supports. 


Wheat has its own program and there 
should be some regulation so the wheat 
producer, if he keeps under his acreage 
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for price supports, he cannot put in other 
crops that will help defeat the other 


programs. 

Rice, peanuts and tobacco have more 
or less a program of their own. We 
should have found out before this that 
no program will work without some 

.cross-compliance. 

A farm program of price supports and 
acreage controls, two price systems or 
commodity by commodity approach, will 
work if you put regulations and controls 
on the right producers in the right way 
at the right time, but none of them will 
work without these controls. 

Not enough farmers will self-disci- 
pline themselves to make any voluntary 


This is the legislation that needs to 


be enacted right now. 

Now, that Congress and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture apparently have 
done nothing to keep production in line 
with market demand without building 
up huge abnormal surpluses of feed 
grains, and are creating an over produc- 
tion of live stock, the farmer is produc- 
ing at an average of around 78 percent 
of parity. He is not getting his rightful 
share of the national income and the 
livestock producer is entitled to some 
consideration. 

The sheep men have their subsidy 
program. 

The hog producer should have a pro- 
gram in which the Government pays a 
subsidy between the market price and 
$21 for No. 1 hogs, market price; $20 
for No. 2 hogs, market price; and $19 for 
No. 3 hogs and only on hogs weighing 
between 190 pounds and 240 pounds. 
This is to be based on 400 pounds to the 
crop acres in the farm up to 75 crop 
acres or 30,000 pounds as a limit to any 
one regular farmer producer. 

Do the same for the cattle feeder. 
Pay him a subsidy between the market 
price and $32 for prime cattle market 
price; $30 for choice, market price; and 
$28 for good grade. The same to be paid 
on 400 pounds to the acre times the crop 
acres in the farm up to 75 acres and 
30,000 pounds limit. No subsidy paid 
on cattle weighing over 1,250 pounds. 





The Late Honorable Alvin R. Bush 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to Atvin R. Buss, one of the out- 
standing members of our Pennsylvania 
delegation. His untimely death brought 
sorrow to those of us who were privi- 
leged to serve with him on the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

At BusH was admired and 
for his humbleness and sincerity. He 
was a conscientious legislator with 
strong beliefs and courage of his con- 
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victions. We will all miss his contribu- 
tion to our deliberations in the crucial 
months of this session. 

To his family I extend my heartfelt 
sympathy, 





Amesbury, Mass., Hat Firm Gives 
Scholarships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the Merri- 
mac Hat Co., Inc., of Amesbury, Mass., 
continues to do the unusual. 

In 1958, after more than a century 
of operation, the firm closed its doors. 
With no bidder for the plant, the Hatters 
Union made a proposal, began opera- 
tions, and a year later declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents a share. It 
was a new venture in business operation 
and it received nationwide publicity. 

A few days ago, the company an- 
nounced: it would award four annual 
scholarships, each worth $1,250, to grad- 
uates of the Amesbury High School, 
starting this June. The scholarships 
are being given to the Amesbury Class- 
room Teachers Association for admin- 
istration. It is the company’s way of 
saying “thank you for helping us out 
when we were reorganizing.” Members 
of the teachers association bought com- 
pany stock from their own pockets, the 
dividends to be used for their associa- 
tion’s own scholarships. The action of 
the company is a distinct gain for youth 
and education in Amesbury. I desire to 
insert in the Recorp the following ar- 
ticle from the Amesbury News: 

Merrimac Hat Firm To Give SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Merrimac Hat Co. of Amesbury, an- 
nounced today it will award four annual 
scholarships—each worth $1,250—to grad- 
uates of Amesbury High School. 

The scholarship awards will start this June. 

Making the announcement, company pres- 
ident Hans Rie said the decision to award the 
scholarships was made at a recent board of 
directors meeting. 

Details of the scholarships were worked 
out at meetings between Rie; International 
Union Vice President Frank Cynewski; Jo- 
seph Dollen, member of the board of direc- 
tors; Hawley Patten, purchasing agent; 
Robert Kozacka of the-Amesbury Classroom 
Teachers Association; and Carleton D. Skill- 
ings, Amesbury High principal. 

Rie announced that the scholarships will 
be awarded to four Amesbury High School 
graduates who have been accepted at’a de- 
gree-granting college for a 4-year course. 

A $500 scholarship will be awarded the 
first year with $250 grants for the second, 
third, and fourth years. 

' Administration of the scholarships has 
been delegated to the Amesbury Classroom 
Teachers Association. 

Rie pointed out that there are no restric- 
tions as to whom the scholarships will be 
awarded. 

“The student may wish to study liberal 
arts or to become a doctor. He or she does 
not have to be an engineer,” he said. 
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This year the Merrimac Hat Co. will be 
awarding $2,000 in scholarships with $3,000 
next year, $4,000 in 1962, $5,000 in 1963, and 
$5,000 each year after that. 

Cynewski said the administration of the 
scholarships was being given to the Ames- 
bury Classroom Teachers Association in ap- 
preciation of the group’s support during the 
days when the company was being reacti- 
vated. 

Cynewski pointed out that each member 
of the teachers group purchased company 
stock “with money from their own pockets.” 
Dividends from these stock purchases were 
to be used for their association’s own schol- 
arships, he said. 

Voicing appreciation to the hat company, 
Amesbury High School Principal Skillings 
said: 

“I am very pleased at any move being 
made in furthering education. The more 
young people in America who gain education 
in 1960—the better communities we will 
have in the country.” . 

Robert Kozacka, president of the teachers 
association, said: 

“The Amesbury Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation takes deep pleasure in expressing its 
joy and gratitude at the happy announce- 
ment by the Merrimac Hat Co. 

“We feel that these scholarships will do 
much to induce a higher scholastic achieve- 
ment at the school. 

“We also are grateful to our fellow towns- 
people who contributed stock in making pos- 
sible the’ reactivation of the company which 
is so mindful of the importance of education 
on the community level. 

“We also have a deep sense of responsi- 
bility at being entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the scholarships. We shall make 
every effort to discharge our trust with jus- 
tice and equity.” 





Why the Secrecy About the Steel 
Settlement? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 15 the Washington 
Post printed a letter to the editor from 
Wisconsin Assemblyman Frank Nikolay. 
He raised some pertinent questions 
about the secrecy which has shrouded 
the terms of the steel strike settlement. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include Mr. Nikolay’s let- 
ter in the REcorp: 

Beutnp Street Doors 

I happened to be in Washington last week 
when the steel strike was settled. I looked 
in vain in several newspapers for a full re- 
port on the terms of the steel strike settle- 
ment. Yes; I know that the steel companies 
made concessions to the United Steel Work- 
ers, but what concessions did Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon make to the steel companies? 

All during the steel strike, the news- 
papers and the prosteel Company column- 
ists continued to indicate that the steel 
strike was a matter of national welfare and 
therefore the intervention of the Federal 
court was warranted. I am inclined to agree 
with this viewpoint, but what possible 
justification can there be for conducting the 
public's business in secret conclave? 
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If Vice President Nrxon, the representa- 
tive of the steel companies, and the repre- 
sentative of the United Steel Workers had 
nothing to hide in their negotiations, then 
why has not a transcript of the conferences 
been made available for public scrutiny? 
This is public business and the public is 
entitled to know. 

I hope that responsible newspapers, such 
as your own, will raise this question again, 
again and again until Messrs, Nixon, Mc- 
Donald, Blough, et al. make a full disclosure 
of the terms of the steel settlement: 

Frank L. NrkKOLAY. 

ABBOTSFORD, WIS. 





Cleveland Editorial Comment on State of 
the Union Message 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s inspiring state of the 
Union message has received wide acclaim 
both here and abroad. In its central 
theme of dedication to the cause of world 
peace, the address eloquently testified to 
our continuing efforts to reduce inter- 
national tensions. In its review of the 
Nation’s economy, the message was con- 
fident and reassuring. Estimates of a 
$4.2 billion budget surplus during the 
current fiscal year have been greeted 
with enthusiasm, while the President’s 
warning on inflation sounded an impor- 
tant note of caution. 

The positive response to the state of 
the Union message may perhaps best be 
seen in editorial comments from various 
areas. As particularly thoughtful edi- 
torials appeared in the January 8 edi- 
tions of the Cleveland News, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and the Cleveland 
Press. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 
[From the Cleveland Press, Jan. 8, 1960] 

STATE OF THE UNION 

There was a strong note of national reas- 
surance in President Eisenhower’s state of 
the Union message to Congress. He spoke 
as @ man who has an admittedly difficult 
situation reasonably well in hand. 

On the two items of greatest interest, the 
prospect of peace and of national prosperity, 
his outlook was greatly improved as com- 
pared to that in his report a year ago. 

At that time he was compelled to stress 
increasing tensions between American and 
the Soviet Union. Yesterday he spoke of a 
“somewhat less strained period.” 

In the economic field, the contrast from 
@ year ago was even more marked. Last 


January he spoke hopefully of recovery from | 


recession and offered, a few days later, a 
budget that was admitted to be precariously 
balanced, 

Yesterday he could say with confidence 
that “1960 promises to be the most pros- 
perous year in our history.” Despite the 
crippling steel strike he could anticipate 
a $200 million surplus for this year and 
announce, surprisingly, that a surplus in the 
substantial amount of $4,200 million is in 
prospect for next year. 
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He proposed to use this as: 
PAYMENT ON THE MORTGAGE 


The President's estimate of &@ $4,200 mil- 
lion surplus by June 80, 1961, surprised 
everyone. This would be the biggest Goy- 
ernment surplus since 1948—and the second 
biggest of all time. 

The instant reaction, in some quarters, 
was either to spend more or cut taxes. This 
the President tried to spike when he said: 

“Personally, I do no feel that any amount 
can properly be called a ‘surplus’ as long as 
the nation is in debt. I prefer to think of 
such an item as a ‘reduction on our chil- 
dren's inherited mortgage’.” 

If the Government, does manage to take 
in more than it spends, Eisenhower suggests 
the right place to put it: toward reducing 
the $290 billion debt. 

Such a rare action would have these sig- 
nally healthy effects: it would put the brakes 
on inflation; it would save the taxpayers 
$200 million a year in interest charges alone; 
it would mildly ease the complex problem of 
managing the debt. 

The President eloquently urged: 


HELP FOR THE NEW NATIONS 


The President’s major foreign policy ap- 
peal was for ample and cheerful free world 
support for the gigantic struggle to make 
democracy work on the Indian subcontinent. 

He spoke as one just returned from a his- 
toric trip to the area where, in India and 
Pakistan alone, nearly half a billion people 
scratch to eke out an unbelievably wretched 
living. It also is an area where the tempta- 
tion is very great to junk the slow, demo- 
cratic methods and try the opium of to- 
talitarianism. 

As a course of action, he espoused the 
proposal sponsored in the Senate on a non- 
partisan basis 2 years ago to enlist the help 
of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation to work out a program for India. 

On another point, he entered a field of con- 
troversy in his discussion of: 

SPACE AND MISSILES 


The President’s promise to practically 
double expenditures on space exploration 
will soften some of the past criticism that we 
are not trying hard enough to catch up with 
Russia in this field. 

Overall expenditure for space and air re- 
search and development is about $800 mil- 
lion which, presumably, puts the 1961 figure 
at around $1,500 million. 

But the relatively optimistic picture he 
painted of the military missile program— 
skipping all mention of any gap with the 
Russians—probably will intensify election 
year debate. Ike’s critics insist a lot more 
should be spent for military missiles. 


[From the Cleveland News, Jan. 8, 
“PEACE AND PROSPERITY THEME” 


President Eisenhower said what he was 
expected to say when he delivered his state 
of the Union message to Congress. Few sur- 
prises, no evasions, no sensations. 

Most of the message is commonsense, 
based on the best information available and 
solid conservative thought. The proof of its 
soundness is the Democratic reaction—weak 
criticism and half-hearted attack. 

The general theme of the message—“peace 
and prosperity”—finds general acceptance in 


1960] 


' the country, simply because there is no deny- 


ing the facts as outlined by the President. 
Moreover a balanced budget, plus a surplus 
will be applauded. 

The United States and the Eisenhower 
administration are dedicated to the cause 
of peace and the President has carried out 
a@ crusade that has found wide support. 

Actual achievement of peace, however, re- 
mains something for the future, based 
mainly on how far the Soviet will go on dis- 


that the United States missile 

a par with that of the Soviet Union 
the Nation retains massive power. Missiles, 
believed as accurate as it is possible to make 
are available and have proven their 


note is this statement 
by one of the world’s most authoritative 
military statesmen: 
“It is my studied conviction that no na- 
tion will ever risk general war against us 
unless we be so foolish as to neglect the 
defense forces we now so powerfully support.” 

On other topics, mostly domestic, Mr. 
Eisenhower followed the usual pattern. In- 
flation is a danger; Executive-Congress co- 
operation is necessary; agricultural surpluses 
must be reduced, and civil rights must be 
guaranteed to all citizens. 

The Eisenhower message was a state paper 
of fact and substance. It should impress 
Congress as it does the people. 


{From the Plain Dealer, Jan. 8, 1960] 
STaTE OF THE UNION 


President Eisenhower's state of the Union 
message yesterday*may well go down in his- 
tory as one of the greatest state papers of 
these times. Certainly it will be classified 
as one of the most outstanding addresses 
of his administration. 

Perhaps because this is his last year in 
office and he need not concern himself with 
reelection problems, the President deviated 
from the usual procedure of promising some- 
thing for everybody and, instead, submitted 
to Congress & calm and reasoned view of 
world problems and how they affect the 
United States, as well as a review of our 
domestic affairs. 

The prospect of world peace, naturally, 
took precedence over all other topics. He 
reported an apparent lI-ssening in the 
strained relations with the Soviet Union, 
but whatever optimism he saw in the situ- 
ation was tempered by caution that we 
must not be misled by pleasant words. 

The President reiterated our position that 
we will not interfere in the internal affairs 
of other states, while serving notice that we 
will reject any Soviet attempt to impose its 
system on us or any other pare by force 
or subversion. He expressed his ‘belief that 
as long as we maintained our defenses no 
nation will ever risk war against us and, 
in rebuttal to those who moan about the 
“missile gap” and other alleged deficiencies 
in our arsenal, he expressed confidence that 
the weapons we have and those under devel- 
opment are adequate to deter aggression. 

Mr. Eisenhower edged that we are 
behind the Russians in the development of 
our space program, but he made the point 
that the conquest of space should not be con- 
fused with defense. Moreover, our expendi- 
tures for 


The President devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the problem of aid to underdeveloped 
nations and pointed out that this help should 
come from the free world if we want to pre- 
vent these nations from being absorbed into 
the Comunist orbit. But, he added, the 
United States cannot continue to bear this 
burden alone; other free nations must share 
it to the extent of their abilities. To which 
we say, Amen, ‘ 

An analogy made by the President, that 
we must help in developing nations “just as 
we drew on Europe for help in our earlier 
days,” was not well taken, however. It was 
private investments, not public money, which 








have been saying, that 1960 promises 
the most prosperous year in our his- 
But he warned against the futility of 
-management strife, saying it seemed 
for us to advocate cooperation among 
the nations if we are unable to have co- 
operation among the segments of our own 
free society. His proposal for regular dis- 
cussions among labor and management 
groups outside the bargaining table, with 
public interest in mind, was in line with 
@ suggestion made by George Meany, presi- 
t of the AFL-CIO. 

Mr, Eisenhower devoted more attention to 
the danger of inflation than he had in any 
revious state of the Union message. We 
must fight inflation like.a fire that threatens 
our homes, he said, and this, of course, is 
the area in which most of the conflict be- 
tween the administration and Congress will 
be centered during the next 6 months. For 
“the Democrats in control of Congress appear 
Oblivious to the effects of inflation. They 
are more interested in reaping the votes that 
come from big spending than they are in 
putting out the fire. 

The administration expects to do its part, 
however. The President predicted a balance 
of $200 million when the books close on fiscal 
1960 next June 30. And the fiscal year of 
1961, he predicted, would produce a balance 
of $4,200 million to. be applied on the na- 
tional debt. He preferred not to call this a 
surplus, but a reduction on our children’s 
inherited mortgage. This one reduction, he 
pointed out, would save the taxpayers $200 
million in interest charges every year from 
then on. Succeeding reductions would pave 
the way for tax relief, he added. 

Well, we can hope, can’t we? 
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The Late Honorable Richard M. Simpson 


SPEECH 
° 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden and unexpected passing of Con- 
geressman Dick Simpson has left a va- 
cancy in the House of Representatives 
which will be impossible to fill. 

Dick SIMPSON was @ close personal 
friend of mine, and his sturdy character, 
high integrity, unquestioned loyalty, and 
honest conviction commanded thc re- 
spect of all of his friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

He was not the type who would yield 
to expediency and was always ready and 
willing to use his great influence to pro- 
tect the people of the district he repre- 
sented as well as all people throughout 
the Nation against any attempt to sub- 
vert or subordinate the power and dig- 
nity of the United States. 
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It is difficult to express in words the 
feelings you have for the loss of a close 
personal friend. 

I wish to join my other colleagues in 
expressing my sincere sympathy to his 
beloved wife and family for the great 
loss they have sustained. 





The Need To Redefine Disability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, our social security program is 
now on the eve of its 25th anniversary. 
During the almost a quarter of a century 
that the program has been in operation 
we have come a long way in securing 
the future of our workers and their fam- 
ilies. But any program needs to be re- 
vised from time to time in order to 
strengthen the areas in which it is weak. 

I feel that one of the parts of the so- 
cial security program which needs to be 
reexamined and revised is the portion 
dealing with disability benefits. During 
the first session of the 86th Congress, I 
introduced a bill to eliminate the 50- 
year age requirement for the payment of 
disability benefits under social security. 
Today I am introducing a measure 
which would provide a more realistic 
definition of the term disability. 

Under the rigid requirements of the 
present law, many thousands of men 
and women who are considered to be to- 
tally disabled by employers and by com- 
petent medical authorities still cannot 
secure disability benefits or qualify for 
the disability freeze of their incomes. 
For if such a person can perform any 
kind of work at all, no matter what it is 
or how far removed it may be from the 
type of work for which he is trained, 
then he is not disabled so far as social 
security is concerned, 

Take, for instance, an accountant who 
has spent 40 years in that profession 
and who now is not physically able to 
continue in this field. If he still is able 
to sell apples in the street he does not 
qualify for disability benefits under so- 
cial security. 

This narrow definition of disability 
works a very real hardship on our senior 
citizens who no longer work on their reg- 
ular jobs. Many of these people have 
no other skills. Employers are reluctant 
to train older people for new jobs that 
they would be able to perform. Un- 
skilled jobs usually involve physical labor 
which is beyond the strength of the 
aging. As a result, these people suffer 
financial hardship and the humiliation 
of having to ask local welfare agencies 
for assistance. 

As a woman from my home district in 
Wisconsin so ably put it: 
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You have to be ready for the coffin before 
you can draw social security disability bene- 
fits. 


The bill I have introduced would 
change the definition of disability in the 
present social security law to provide 
that an individual shall be considered 
unable to engage in any substantial gain- 
ful activity if he is unable, by reason of 
his physical or mental impairment, to 
engage in the occupation or employment 
last performed by him on a regular basis 
before he became disabled. 

In other words, when a person is dis- 
abled to the point where he no longer 
can do the job for which he has been 
trained and in which he has been work- 
ing for years, then he will be eligible for 
social security disability benefits or the 
disability freeze. 

We can not turn our backs on our re- 
sponsibility to this country’s senior citi- 
zens. When President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt signed the original Social Se- 
curity Act, he called it “a cornerstone in 
a structure which is being built but is by 
no means complete.” It is up to us to see 
that the resulting structure is worthy of 
its fine foundation. 





_ * The Late Honorable Will E. Neal 





SPEECH 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound sorrow that I join in paying 
tribute to our late colleague, Dr. Will E. 
Neal, who represented the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of West Virginia dur- 
ing the 83d and 85th Congresses. 

A hard, conscientious worker, Dr. 
Neal was an outstanding public servant, 
a man greatly admired and respected by 
all who knew him and by all who were 
associated with him. By formal train- 
ing, he was a doctor, a profession which 
he practiced with honor for over 50 
years. His complete, unselfish interest 
in the welfare of others led him into 
public service where he served with dis- 
tinction his community, his State, his 
Nation. 

As a young man, after completing his 
medical studies, Dr. Neal established 
himself in the growing city of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., across the Chio River from 
his place of birth. From his busy medi- 
cal practice, he found time to devote to 
the civic affairs of his community. He 
served his city as mayor for two suc- 
cessive terms. In 1950, at the age of 75, 
he was elected to the West Virginia 
Legislature. From 1953 to 1955, and 
again from 1957 to 1959, he was a Mem- 
ber of this body. 

Will Neal loved people. He loved his 
country. His life was dedicated to his 
fellowman and exemplified the true 
meaning of the word “humanitarian.” 
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My heartfelt sympathy goes out to 
Mrs. Neal and the other members of 
his family. 





Education—Investment in America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp, the text of an address I was 
privileged to deliver at the seventh an- 
nual National Conference on Federal 
Legislation of the National Education 
Association in Washington, D.C., on De- 
cember 11, 1959. 

The text of the address follows: 

EpUCATION—INVESTMENT IN AMERICA 


I am delighted to have the opportunity to 
take part in the seventh annual National 
Conference on Federal Legislation of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


ROBERT WYATT OF INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION PRAISED 


It is a particular pleasure for me to be in- 
troduced by Robert Wyatt, executive secre- 
tary of the Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion. I think it is fair to say that Bob Wyatt 
has done more than any other man in recent 
years to win greater public support for edu- 
cation in Indiana. 

I am glad, too, to be able to talk with lead- 
ers of the NEA. I come from a family of 
teachers, and my mother, who started teach- 
ing in a one-room country schoolhouse in 
Indiana and is still teaching school today, is 
@ life member of the NEA as was my late 
grandfather, who was a teacher for many 
years in central Indiana. 

During my first year in Congress, I have 
been deeply impressed by the splendid lead- 
ership which the NEA as a national organ- 
ization and your representatives here in 
Washington have given to the cause of edu- 
cation. This conference is a first-class ex- 
ample of the continuing dedication of the 
NEA to lifting the level of education in 
America. 

One of the reasons I have so much enjoyed 
my first year in Congress was my good for- 
tune in being named to the General Educa- 
tion Subcommittee of the House Education 
and Labor Committee and thereby having 
the high privilege of serving with men like 
CLEVELAND BAILEY, FRANK THOMPSON, and 
STEwarRT UDALL and coming to know a per- 
son like LkzE MetcaLF—all men who are deeply 
devoted to education and all unquestionably 
among the ablest Members of Congress. 

My brief experience on the committee has 
only reaffirmed my conviction that, as Adlai 
Stevenson once said, “Our children’s needs— 
the needs of education—have first priority 
over all other civilian needs.” 

Today we have more discussion of edu- 
cation, its purposes, its methods, and its 
facilities than we have seen for many years 
in this country. 

SOVIET GAINS SPARK NEW LOOK AT U.8. 
EDUCATION 

Tt is unfortunately true that the American 
people have been jarred into this reassess- 
ment not by any apocalyptic vision but by 
the sudden impact of the technological 
achievements of the Soviet Union, 
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We had until recent months been living 
under what Prof. Denis Brogan of Cambridge 
University describes as “the illusion of 
American omnipotence.” Our reaction to 
the symbol of sputnik is represented by the 
fact that in order to pass an education bill, 
we had to call it the National Defense 
Education Act. 

Yet Soviet competition should not be the 
only, nor indeed, the most important cause 
for our taking a new look at American edu- 
cation. It was Chet Huntley who said last 
year, “If tomorrow Russia became a pro- 
Western, two-party democracy, and inter- 
national communism disappeared from the 
face of the earth, we should still need more 
engineers than we have, and many more 
poets.” 

STUDENTS MUST LEARN IMPORTANCE OF HARD 
WORK 


Let me suggest that there are two major 


areas in education today to ——— we should 


give our concern. 

First is the problem of quill. What are 
we turning out in our schools and uni- 
versities? 

A late president of Princeton once re- 
marked, “Madame, we guarantee results or 
we return the boy.” 

For those of you whose chief responsi- 
bility is public education, there is no such 
simple solution to the problem of the stu- 
dent from whom no results can be 
guaranteed. 

With respect to this first problem in edu- 
cation, I should like to say only this: in our 
pursuit of equality of opportunity for edu- 
cation, we must give far more attention to 
the element of quality of education. We 
must insist in the education of our young 
people on the central importance of hard 
work, on the futility of the search for 
shortcuts. 

Let me give you the answer that Soren 
Kierkegaard, the 19th century Danish 
theologian, gave to the question, “What is 
education?” 

He said, “I should suppose that education 
was the curriculum one had to run through 
in order to catch up with oneself, and he 
who will not pass through this curriculum 
is helped very little by the fact that he was 
born in the most enlightened age.” 


AMERICA HAS SHORTAGE OF CLASSROOMS AND 
TEACHERS 


My chief concern this evening, however, is 
not with the problem of quality but rather 
with a problem with which Members of Con- 
gress can deal more directly—the resources 
education has for doing its job. 

The simple facts are these: — 

We have in America a continuing shortage 
of buildings. 

We have in America a continuing shortage 
of qualified teachers. 

The result of these is a serious 
crisis in meeting the Nation’s needs in edu- 
cation. And if the crisis is with us today, 
consider the fact that within the next 20 
years the present school-age population of 
this country will have increased by 60 
percent, 

Last August, Secretary of Health, Educa-~ 
tion, and Welfare, Arthur Flemming de- 
clared that “the number of pupils whose 
education is being impaired by the classroom 
shortage is about 10 million.” 

On October 14 of this year, the Secretary 
spoke of a shortage of between 130,000 and 
140,000 classrooms. Yet he warned that the 
latest figures on school-bond sales—which 
showed a drop of fully 20 percent during the 
most recent 12-month from the pre- 
ceding 12 months—indicated that “marked 
declines in school construction are to be 
expected. 
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The State of public in- 
struction in Indiana said this year that my 
State was short 3,000 classrooms. 

There is widespread agreement then, that 
we need more school buildings in this 
country. 

There is, however, another serious defi- 
ciency in our resources for education. We 
do not have enough ed teachers. At 
the beginning of the 1958 fall term, our 
school systems were employing 92,300 full- 
time teachers with substandard qualifica- 
tions. 


INADEQUATE SALARIES A MAJOR CAUSE OF 
‘ TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Study after study has provided evidence 
of this shortfall, and study after study has 
pointed to inadequate teachers’ salaries as 
&@ major cause of the trouble. 

President Eisenhower himself, in speaking 
of “the importance of raising the standing 
of our teachers in their communities,” said, 
“Higher salaries are a first requirement.” 

The president of the National Science 
Teachers Association blames low pay as a key 
reason for the lack of qualified science 
teachers. 

The Rockefeller Bros. Fund Report on U.S. 
Educational Needs declares, “the root prob- 
lem of the teaching profession remains: 
financial. Salaries must be raised imme- 
diately and substantially. 

And I am sure you are all familiar with 
Secretary Flemmihg’s contention that 
doubling teachers’ salaries in the next 
decade is a reasonable national goal. 

It is clear then that we are not investing 
enough meney in education, either in my 
home State of Indiana or in the Nation, 
either in classrooms or in teachers’ salaries. 

I use the phrase “investing in education” 


INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Of perhaps no other area in our national 
life can the of “investment” more 
accurately be used than education. Some 10 
years ago, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
published a book entitled, “Education, an In- 
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the 


At a recent subcommittee hearing, I asked 
the legislative ntative of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the 


United States, 


with a summary showing how State cham- 
bers of commerce across the Nation were 
leading the fight in their respective States 
for more money for education. 

I am still waiting for that summary, not, 
I may say, breathlessly. 

In Indiana, moreover, our State constitu- 
tion limits the bonding power of school dis- 
tricts to 2 percent of their assessed valua- 
tion, a limitation which has forced schools 
to turn from general obligation bonds, rang- 
ing from 1% to 2% percent interest, to the 
transparent device of setting up holding cor- 
porations and issuing revenue bonds at 4 
to & percent interest. How do you like that 
for sound, businesslike fiscal responsibility? 
How’s that as an example of deep concern 
for the taxpayer’s dollar? 


PROPERTY TAX INCREASE NOT THE ANSWER 


There may still be a few persons who con- 
tend that the way to raise more money for 
education is to raise the property tax. To 
understate the case, this is not an exceed- 
ingly popular approach in my part of the 
country, and any Republican who wants to 
run against me on a “let's raise the property 
tax” platform will be a more than welcome 
opponent. 

We simply cannot get much more blood 
out of the property. tax turnip. 

The several considerations I have suggest- 
. ed with respect to financing education in 
Indiana and the Nation were among those 
which led the House Education and Labor 
Committee this year to report favorably. H.R. 
22, the Murray-Metcalf bill, a bill which now 
languishes in the House Rules Committee, 
another victim of the continuing Republi- 
can-Dixiecrat effort to starve America of vi- 
tal resources at a time of great peril to our 
country. 

MURRAY -METCALF BILL DESCRIBED 


Because the NEA played a most significant 
role in the shaping of the Murray-Metcalf 
bill, most of you already know that this leg- 
islation would provide financial assistance 
for the support of public schools by appro- 
priating Federal funds to the States to be 


The bill provides a program of $1.1 billion 
a year for 4 years. Each State would receive 
$25 per school-age child. 

Each State would be free to divide its 
allotment between classrooms and salaries, 
as it saw fit. Any portion of the funds ex- 
pended for salaries would be distributed 
within the following guidelines: one-half 
to school districts on a per teacher basis 
and one-half on an equalization basis. 


We are all aware that one of the chief 
obstacles to the passage of the Murray-Met- 
calf bill is the issue of Federal control. As 
a former teacher, I want no Federal 
control of what is taught in our schools. I 
am, therefore, very glad to say that this bill 


Second, the bill provides that once Fed- 
eral funds reach the State, they are there- 
after deemed to be State funds. 


Third, the bill explicitly provides that in 
the administration of the law, the Federal 
Government shall exercise no direction, 
supervision, or control over policy determi- 
nation, personnel, curriculum, program of 
instruction, or the administration of any 
school or school system—which is about as 
clear a declaration of purpose as the English 
language can supply. 

Fourth, each State education agency is 
required only to certify that funds granted 
under the act have been expended in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act, the 
same procedure for Federal fiscal control 
which has been followed historically under 
the land-grant college program. 

FEDERAL FUNDS NOW USED FOR EDUCATION WITH- 
OUT FEDERAL CONTROL 


I think finally that the best evidence that 
Federal funds can be used for classroom 
construction and teachers’ salaries without 
Federal control is the fact that we have 
been using them for both these purposes for 
some years now. 

It has been a source of constant surprise 
to me to learn that very few citizens in my 
district—indeed, very few schoolteachers— 
know that under Public Laws 815 and 874, 
the impacted area programs for school dis- 
tricts near defense plants or military bases, 
for example, Federal funds are now being 
used not only to build classrooms but to pay 
teachers’ salaries and even to buy textbooks. 

As a member of the General Education 
Subcommittee, I asked several witnesses, in- 
cluding Members of Congress and the US. 
Commissioner of Education, the following 
question this year during hearings on the 
administration's ill-advised proposal to cut 
funds for education under the impacted area 
programs: Have you any evidence that the 
use of Federal funds for calssrooms and 
teachers’ salaries has led to any Federal con- 
trol of education in these districts? 

Here is a typical answer: 

One Republican Congressman whose views 
are normally very conservative but whose 
conservatism was apparently greatly tem- 
pered by the fact that his district receives 
substantial amounts of such Federal aid to 
education replied, “I have not, sir. I think 
that has been one of the outstanding virtues 
of Public Laws 815 and 874. There has been 
no Federal control curriculumwise.” 


EISENHOWER EDUCATION COMMISSIONER ADMITS 
NO EVIDENCE OF CONTROL 

Here is Commissioner Derthick’s reply: “I 
am glad to say * * * that the question has 
not come up. On the contrary, there was a 
doctrate study done up at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, * * * to determine 
whether there had been any semblance of 
Federal control in the administration of 
these laws throughout the United States; 
and the conclusion was impressive and com- 
plete, that there has not been any indication 
in any of these approximately 4,000 school 
districts.” 

And the Commissioner went on to assure 
the committee that his statement applied to 
the use of Federal funds both for school 
construction and for teachers’ salaries. 

For those persons, therefore, who are sin- 
cerely troubled about the issue of Federal 
control tut who base their conclusions on 
facts, I urge a look not only at the safeguards 
built into H.R. 22, but the actual record of 
the administration of Federal funds under 
present law. 

I have tried to suggest why we must invest 
more in education. I have tried to suggest 
why it is imperative that we make use of 
Federal funds for building more classrooms 
and raising teachers’ salaries. 

I have tried to suggest why the Murray- 
Metcalf bill is the most effective avenue for 
achieving these goals. 

And finally, I have tried to suggest .that 
Federal funds can be used to support State 
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and local efforts in education without in- 
fringing on their control of school systems. 
INCREASED U.S. INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION 
ESSENTIAL TO SURVIVAL OF FREEDOM 


Let me now attempt, briefly, to put the 
problem of increasing our national invest- 
ment in education in a somewhat different 
perspective. 

No one who watched television or heard 
the radio or read the newspapers during the 
time that Mr. Khrushchev moved across the 
face of this land can fail now to understand « 
that in him we are confronted with an alert, 
intelligent, aggressive, and articulate leader 
and by a people in the Soviet Union who can 
be described in similar adjectives. 

In the decade of the 1960’s to begin in 
just a few days now, the American people 
will be faced with the most powerful chal- 
lenge to our survival as a free society that we 
have known in all the history of this Re- 
public. é 

It may well prove to be true that the 
struggle between ourselves and the Commu- 
nist world that side—a struggle both eco- 
nomic and moral as well as political and 
military—will prove triumphant which more 
effectively marshals its brainpower. 

Whether we are able to maintain a free 
and vigorous and civilized society here at 
home and to encourage such societies abroad 
wil, in large measure, depend on the quality 
and resources of our education. 

OUR MOST VALUABLE NATURAL RESOURCE: 
j EDUCATED MEN AND WOMEN 

It seems to me, therefore, that we, in 
America, must invest far more of our na- 
tional resources in the most valuable re- 
natural resource we have: educated young 
men and women. 

I salute you of the National Education 
Association for your dedication to the pur- 
poses of education. We share a common 
conviction that, as Adlai Stevenson has said, 
“The goal of education is to teach Western 
man not just to survive but to triumph, not 
just to defend himself, but to make man and 
the world what God intended them to be.” 


Words To Live By 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Benja- 
min Franklin was born in Boston on 
January 17, 1706. 

It has been said that other men may 
have been greater than Benjamin 
Franklin, but few have been more hu- 
man. Philosopher, statesman, man of 
letters, Franklin was first, of all a man. 
That he was a witty and wise one, the 
New York Herald Tribune, in its maga- 
zine, This Week, contends is borne out 
by the following sayings which are de- 
scribed as ““Words To Live By”: 


Lost time is never found again. 

In this world, nothing can be said to be 
certain except death and taxes. 

Laziness travels so slowly that poverty 
soon overtakes him. 

Virtue may not always make a face hand- 
some, but vice will certainly make it ugly. 

A penny saved is a penny got. 

Glass, china, and reputation are easily 
erack’d, and never well mended. 

Wish not so much to live long, as to live 
well. 
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If you know how to spend less than you 
get, you have the philosopher's stone. 

You may talk too much on the best of 
subjects. 

Let thy maid servant be faithful, strong, 
and homely, 

All would live long, but none would be old. 

Marry your son when you will, but your 
daughter when you can. 

He that falls in love with himself will have 
no rivals, 





Washington Report by Hon. Bruce Alger, 
of Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include my newsletter of January 
16, 1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 


ALGER, FirTH DISTRICT, TEXAS, JANUARY 16, 
1960 


The machinery of congressional legislation 
is picking up speed. Committees are meet- 
ing to evaluate their pending bills, Members 
are preparing speeches, political motivations 
of candidates and parties are becoming more 
evident. 2 . 

The ingredients of this legislative year are 
these: (1) An election year for Representa- 
tives (2 years), the President (4 years), and 
some Senators.(6 years); (2) split govern- 
ment—the legislative body, Congress, under 
Democrat leadership, and the administra- 
tion, Republican; only Congress makes the 
law; (3) various problems or trouble areas, 
highly controversial, which are, (a) the mili- 
tary and economic cold war with Russia; 
(b) the monopoly power of unions and dicta- 
torial power of labor leaders; (c) the fiscal 
situation—a national debt of $290 billion; 
plus already incurred c.o.d. bills of $440 bil- 
lion or more ($90 billion now owing and $350 
billion committed as future obligations); 
plus a $2 billion built-in budget increase; 
plus hundreds of billions of legislative pro- 
posals for additional spending now pending; 
(dad) a financing problem—Congress expects 
the Treasury Department to borrow money 
without a flexible interest ceiling, thus forc- 
ing the Government to borrow in the short- 
term market competing with individuals and 
businesses; (e) a heavy tax burden with pro- 
gressive rates that kill incentive; (f) civil 
rights, welfare programs, and other contro- 
versial bills, all politically explosive, are 
pending. 

What will Congress do? The answer will 
result from the people’s demands, of course. 
(1) The election year issues and solutions 
can be politically expedient or statesmanlike 
as to motivation and outcome. (2) There 
could be a rash of new spending proposals 
adopted or a balanced budget with debt re- 
payment and an aim toward tax adjustment 
and reduction. (3) There will be blaming 
of the administration for congressional 
shortcomings or responsible acceptance of 
the legislative role by Congress. (4) There 
can be more regimented planned economy or 
an emphasis on free competitive enterprise. 
(5) There will be more Jabor domination by 
law or placement of unions under antitrust 
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law. My recommendation is the acceptance 
of the second of each of these alternatives. 

The citizens of this great Nation and the 

m have reached the place, as I 
see it, where we must either.restate and 
practice our belief in free competitive en- 
terprise or abandon it, as we continue to 
legislate ourselves into the planned, regi- 
mented society. We don’t need more law; 
we need to examine, evaluate and eliminate 
stifling, antiquated policies. Balancing the 
budget, reducing the debt, and lessening the 
tax burden are what this Nation needs most, 
not more welfare spending. The basic choice 
is between siphoning off money into Fed- 
eral programs or leaving the money in the 
hands of the people to reinvest as they see 
fit. The latter course is the only one pos- 
sible for sound economic growth and pros- 
perity for all. Only in producing more can 
we all have more. 

The purge of 56 Congressmen threatened 
by Jimmy Hoffa, head of the Teamsters (in- 
cluding myself) will be met by a counter- 
offensive by those members who are now 
uniting for this effort. 

The Ways and Means Committee (of which 
I’m a member) will: (1) Hold hearings Feb- 
ruary 1 on the taxation of cooperatives; (2) 
Bring out a social security revision, pos- 
sibly including the Forand, allegedly “so- 
cialized medicine” provision, as an amend- 
ment; (3) Possibly permit a revision of the 
interest rate ceiling. Some of the language 
used in the Ways and Means Committee il- 
lustrates the special world of taxation (not 
all are self-explanatory, either)—multiple 
trust, retroactive correction, conduit, throw- 
back rule, partial distribution, corpus, ag- 
gregating, spin-off, collapsible corporation, 
traps, loopholes, pitfalls, blind alleys, dis- 
tribution in kind, election of choice, etc. 

The weekly newsletter is available to any- 
one in Dallas by request. 





The Late Honorable Richard M. 
Simpson 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great grief and sorrow that. Mrs. 
Bentley and I recently learned of the un- 
timely passing of our beloved colleague, 
RicHarp M. Simpson, who had repre- 
sented the 18th District of Pennsylvania 
in the House ever since 1937. We were 
particularly shocked over the sad news 
since we and the Simpsons were close 
neighbors in Chevy Chase, Md., and since 
one of our own children was a good friend 
of one of the Simpson boys. 

While Congressman Srmpson’s notable 
achievements both before and since his 
first election to Congress have been fully 
covered in the remarks of his sorrowing 
colleagues, I merely wish to say that I 
considered Dick Srmpson as a close per- 
sonal friend and feel a personal sense of 
loss at the news of his passing. . Mrs. 
Bentley and I certainly extend our deep- 
est and heartfelt sympathy to the sor- 
rowing members of the bereaved family. 


A419 
Roman Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp a 
speech delivered by Mr. Landon Nichols 
at a toastmasters’ club breakfast, Phoe- 


, Ariz. 
The article referred to follows: 
Roman Ho.imay 
The moral fiber of the Nation is weaken- 
ing under the rapidly spreading “gimme” 
attitude. 
People who don’t work want to get paid. 


free electricity. 
Federal aid to schools. Big city mayors and 
railroad men want the Federal Government 
to subsidize a nationwide commuter system. 
“GIMME, GIMME, GIMME” , 

The decline of the Roman Empire started 
with a “gimme.” 

In one loud voice the 


like politicians today, he was afraid of los- 
ing his office, which in those days also 
meant his head. He gave free bread to the 


; 


ernment will give us free 
us from taxes?” 


5 
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clared a holiday and produced a circus. 
holiday followed another, and soon every day 


Today, we have people yelling “Gimme.” 
They don’t feel that they should have to 
work for what they are asking free. The 
“gimme” people feel that the world owes 
them a living. They feel that the Govern- 
ment should assume responsibilities that are 
@ little too rough for them to handle. 

What happened to the responsibility of 
the individual? Abe Lincoln didn’t have a 
GI bill to give him a free education. Paul 
Revere didn’t have a guaranteed price for his 
silver products. Our Arizona pioneers didn't 
ask for Government subsidies or three 


pride in accomplishment are the human 
elements that made this Nation great. There 
was no widespread “gimme” attitude in the 
building of this Nation. It couldn’t have 
been built with this attitude. 

We'll never get back to this frame of mind 
if the liberal politicians have anything to 
say about it. 

They want to give money to people who: 
won’t work, force everyone to join a union, 
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give free electricity to everyone, and control 
education from a Washington bureauracy. 
They seem to be willing to give free medical 
aid to the aged voters, cheap housing to 
everyone, and aid to anyone who'll build an 
airport. They completely disregard the fact 
that somebody has to pay these programs. 

Where can these giveaway programs stop? 
The ultimate end is to give everybody every- 
thing. This final step will eliminate worry 
and the individual will be cared for from 
the cradle to the grave. The programs cost 
more than money * * * they cost freedom. 
For everything that is given away, there must 
be control attached, and the individual must 
give up a freedom. Ultimately, you would 
not be able to choose which house you wished 
to live in or which job you wanted to work 
at. For some, this is good. It is not the 
life Ichoose. I choose to be free. 

Dean Alfange has written a creed that 
speaks for me—I quote: 

“I do not choose to be a common man. It 
is my right to be uncommon, ifIcan. I seek 

tunity, not security. I do not wish to 
be a kept citizen and dulled by having the 
State look after me. I want to take the cal- 
culated risk to dream and to build, to fail 
and succeed. I refuse to barter incentive 
for a dole. I prefer the challenges of life to 
guaranteed existence, the thrill of fulfillment 
to the stale calm of utopia. I will never 
cower before any master nor bend to any 
threat. It is my heritage to stand erect, 
proud and unafraid, to think and act for 
myself, enjoy the benefit of my creations 
and to face the world boldly and say “This 
I have done.’ Ali this is what it means to be 
an American.” 

The battlelines are drawn—on one side 
are those who work for what they want, on 
the other is the “gimme guys.” 

You have a stake in this fight—your free- 
dom. 

Too many say: “I’m against handouts. 
Don’t give any more to anyone else. Just 
keep my check coming, but no more for any- 
body else,” or they say, “I’m against hand- 
outs, but as long as the Government is 
stupid enough to give it to me, I'll take it.” 

Any time that you receive anything with- 
out working for it, you are indebted. Now 
is the time to pay your debt. Stand up 
and be counted as one “sho believes in the 
worth of the individual. 

Find out how your public officials believe. 
I don’t necessarily mean the President or the 
Governor. I mean your school board mem- 
bers and I mean your district representative 


in the State legislature and I mean your city. 


and county officials, and your Congressmen. 
How much of your money and your freedom 
are they willing to give away? Find out how 
your public officials feel. Then tell them how 
you feel. Let's stop this “gimme” attitude, 
before we have a Roman holiday. 





The Late Honorable Hubert Ellis 
SPEECH 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to our late colleague, the Honor- 
able Hubert Ellis, who died on Decem- 
ber 3, 1959. 

Mr. Ellis represented the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of West Virginia in 
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the 77th, 78th, 79th, and 80th Con- 
gresses. It was our privilege to serve 
together in the 79th Congress. 

Hubert Ellis was a warm and consid- 
erate man, a highly respected public 
servant, who served faithfully his State 
and the country. 

To Mrs, Ellis and the other members 
of his family I extend my sincere 


sympathy. 





How Many Farmers? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE BROCK 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
vance of the technological age in agri- 
culture has depleted the farm population 
to the extent that now only one out of 
eight people live on the farm and produce 
agricultural products. It is a far cry 
from 50 years ago when one out of every 
three people lived on the farm and pro- 
duced our agricultural products for the 
rest of the Nation. 

While the technological advance has 
depleted our farm population, it also has 
increased our surpluses of agricultural 
products to the point where we have an 
overabundance of our needs. 

In most of our industries the financial 
rewards are great for the finding of new 
and better methods of operation, for im- 
proved products, for efficiency in produc- 
tion, and for the many engineering skills 
and chemical and scientific findings of 
the new age. Unfortunately, these finan- 
cial rewards have not been made to those 
engaged in the field of agriculture, de- 
spite their advances in the technological 
age. On the contrary, the annual in- 
come for agriculture has steadily de- 
clined while annual income for the in- 
dustries has steadily gained over the 
same period of years. 

The Omaha Journal Stockman, a very 
informative agricultural publication, has 
pointed out this lack of balance in our 
national economy in a recently published 
editorial. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial herewith:  « 

[From the Omaha Journal Stockman, Jan. 
15, 1960] 
How MANY FARMERS? 

Latest word on how many people are 
living and working on farms comes in the 
form of a special report by the Bureau of 
the Census, the Department of Commerce 
and the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
This tells us that today’s farm population is 
21.2 million, which compares with 25.1 mil- 
lion just 10 years ago (1950). That is a drop 
of 15% percent. 

In simpler terms, one person in eight 
among our national population now lives on 
the farm. Back in 1950 it was one in six. 
Fifty years ago it was one in three. 

These figures tell, as graphically as any- 
thing could, the story of agriculture’s pro- 
gress in America. Shortly after the turn of 
the century it was necessary for every third 
person to be engaged in farming in order 
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that enough food and fiber could be pro- 
duced for the Nation's needs. Now it is 
mecessary that only every eighth person be 
a farmer. This frees the others for work in 
other industries and is one reason America 
is able to have so much of material goods 
above and beyond the basic needs of food, 
shelter, and clothing. 

The decline in farm population is in no 
sense a defeat for agriculture. On the con- 
trary, it is a victory, for it means that agri- 
culture has progressed to the stage in which 
a relative minority can supply the majority 
with food and fiber in abundance. It means, 
too, that the farmer has progressed beyond 
the stage barely above subsistence and has 
become an effective, efficient, economic unit 
capable of carrying more than his share of 
the Nation’s economic responsibilities. 

The only deplorable aspect in this situa- 
tion is that the farmer is not being con- 
sistently rewarded properly for his contribu- 
tions to the Nation’s well-being. 





Two Souls Dwell in American Breasts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
following essay by D. W. Brogan, a dis- 
tinguished British political scientist and 
author, the question of the role of gov- 
ernment in the United States is discussed 
in terms of the American voter’s at- 
tidues. 

Professor Brogan notes the tendency 
to “let Sam not do it,” the feeling that 
“Government is a nuisance that we could 
get rid of if all good men got together,” 
the fact that “old and not so old men 
still dream of a country in which politics 
will be art for art’s sake and Govern- 
ment will be confined to keeping the 
Indians on the reservation.” 

At the same time, he underscores 
these equally valid facts: 

(1) Of course, the average citizen knows 
that he needs schools, roads, bridges, and he 
expects the Federal Government to help pay 
for them. 

(2) A great deal of the current talk about 
giving power back to the States is nonsense, 
since it ignores the financial limitations of 
the States. 

(3) There are lots of States and still more 
lots of cities which can’t make ends meet, 
which never will be able to make ends meet 
out of local resources, 


Under permission to extend remarks, 
I submit this article, which was printed 
in the Washington Post, January 17, for 
inclusion in the Recorp. Professor Bro- 
gan’s conclusions are all important, for 
while he notes the American voter’s an- 
tagonism to government, he gives full 
measure to what the same voter expects 
of his government. 

Many U.S. Voters CiInG To. Past 
(By D. W. Brogan) 

When I first went to the United States 
in 1925, there were tens of millions of 
American citizens who, post office apart, 
had no dealings with and no interest in the 
Federal Government. Not only was the in- 
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come tax low but, given the income level 


of those times, many didn’t pay it. There 
Was nO pay-as-you-earn system, and unless 
for the rich, the direct taxes levied by the 
Federal Government, which had been quite 
high during and just after World War I, 
were minimal. 

If you smoked, you helped to pay for 
Uncle Sam's little luxuries, but if you 
merely drank, you didn’t, thanks to the 18th 
amendment. Nor did the Federal Govern- 
ment do much for you even if it did little 
to you. There were national parks, and 
pork barrel projects, and there was a Navy 
and an Army that only a minority of the 
population ever set eyes on. 

Washington itself reflected the remote- 
ness of the Union from the affairs of the 
Nation. The Plaza in front of the station 
was full of rusty war shacks. That master- 
piece of the Grant era, the old State Depart- 
ment, housed not only State but War and 
Navy. Government offices in that pre- 
Hoover era were often hidden in shabby 
office buildings, 

Pennsylvania Avenue was lined with 
shacks that Hollywood would hardly dare 
to show as background to a sophisticated 
western. Washington was still a village 
and, according to repute, many of the diplo- 
matic missions of the minor nations (a 
third or so of those represented today) were 
useful to their occupants and their cus- 
tomers as high-class and legally immune 
bootlegging joints. It was an idyllic time— 
and it is over. 

But, and it is an important but, many, 
many millions of Americans still live, emo- 
tionally, in that idyllic world that died in 
the New Deal and whose grave was bulldozed 
flat in World War II. Government is all 
around them; it affects every aspect of their 
lives. They know this; the tax bite makes 
that unavoidable, but old and not so old 
men still dream of a country in which poli- 
tics will be art for art’s sake and govern- 
ment will be confined to keeping the In- 
dians on the reservation. 

And a consequence is that the American’s 
attitude to government is ambivalent. He is 
proud of the Constitution, of the Monroe 
Doctrine; he is all for Lincoln (deeply mis- 
represented as being first and last a kindly 
and ethical type, a sublimated Sunday school 
teacher). But he is unwilling to accept the 
fact that for good or ill, mostly for ill, big 
government and mostly big national gov- 
ernment has come to stay. 

“The business of the United States is busi- 
ness,” said Cool Cal Coolidge in those days 
when “cool” had no musical or artistic 
meaning. ‘Today the United States is the 
business of the United States (including 
business, United States Steel is big but 
U.S. Government is bigger’ There are many 
reasons for this, but the impact, scale, cost 
of World War II, and the cold war are 
enough to explain most of the phenomena. 

It was all very well for President Eisen- 
hower’s first Collector of Internal Revenue 
to dream of working himself out of a job 
by abolishing the income tax. But it was 
a dream, and yet so many millions of Amer- 
icans live in the dream world of T. Coleman 
Andrews. 

Government is & nuisance that we could 
get rid of if all good men got together. A 
strong tendency to anarchy, finding expres- 
sion in some of the dreams (not in the prac- 
tices) of Thomas Jefferson, is part of the 
American way of life. It shouldn't be taken 
too seriously, but it can be a nuisance. 

For example, it bedevils sensible discussion 
among citizens about the role of the States, 


cities, counties. A great deal of the current 


talk about giving power back to the States is 
nonsense, since it ignores the financial limi- 
tations of the States. Sometimes the diffi- 
culty could in great part be dealt with by 
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legislation or amending the State constitu- 
tion, as in Michigan and New Jersey. Some- 
times even cities could be solvent and com-< 
petent if State legislatures extended their 
boundaries and relaxed too-jealous controls. 
But there are lots of States and still more 
lots of cities which can’t make ends meet, 
which never will be able to make ends meet 
out of local resources. 

Yet the tradition that I have talked of, as 
far as it does accept the necessity for govern- 
mental activity, wants to pass the buck to 
the State, the city, the New England town. 
Let Sam not do it. That. way lies fiscal 
sanity. Maybe, but that way lies a Govern- 
ment that denies its responsibilities in the 
public sector from sputniks to schools. 

The tenacity of the idea can be illustrated 
from an issue of the most serious journal in 
the United States, a copy of which has re- 
cently come my way. (I mean the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, of course.) A member of 
the class of ’37 takes Senator Ciark of Penn- 
sylvania to task for advocating Federal aid 
to education, asking with crushing scorn “an 
economically literate explanation of how a 
dollar raised by Federal taxes differs from a 
dollar raised by State taxes.” 

Senator CLarK does not need my help, but 
the aufhor of the letter might reflect that 
in his State, which is also Senator Ciarx’s, 
the taxable revenue per head is far greater 
than in, say, Mississippi... Left to itself, that 
State and many others can’t provide, no mat- 
ter how willing they are, the minimum social 
services that not only they want but that 
they need—and that it is desirable from the 
point of view of the Nation that they have. 

No doubt this means raising money in one 
State to spend in another, but it is a long 
time, since Lee surrendered and States’ 
rights, hostility to internal improvements, 
etc., etc., have never been the same since. 

Of course, the average citizen knows that 
he needs schools, roads, bridges, and he ex- 
pects the Federal Government to help pay 
for them. Schools? Not yet, but soon, I 
have been struck in my recent peregrinations 
in areas like upstate New York with the 
resistance to the rising school taxes not be- 
cause they are proof of extravagance, though 
sometimes they well may be (it depends on 
how important you think basketball is), but 
simply to the often unjust effects of the 
local tax system. Federal aid will come, and 
it is needed. 

Then it is hardly necessary to contrast the 
theoretical hostility of the embattled farmer 
to all Government interference, with the sad 
reality.of his no doubt shamefaced and re- 
sentful, but still steady, acceptance of those 
horrid parity payments. Nor, indeed, are 
business, so much of it dependent on the 
Pentagon, or the stiff-necked bourgeois, who 
don’t necessarily despise the resources of the 
social security system, really hostile to the 
Government. And the sturdy, independent 
striker, member of a big union, does not 
always remember how much that union owes 
to Federal patronage. 

Back to Jefferson, back to Calhoun, if you 
like, but only in dreams. 

Two souls, as Goethe put it, dwell in Amer- 
ican breasts. What are the consequences for 
politics, for the role of the citizen? As I 
have said, politics 35 years ago, when I first 
began to study the system at firsthand, was 
@ game. It was not in Harvard, when I ar- 
rived there from Oxford in the golden age of 
Cal, a popular game. My habit of slitiking 
off to political meetings, listening to former 
Mayor Curley or former Mayor Fitzgerald, 
even to Congressmen and Senators, was 
frowned on by all my friends. Why was I 
wasting my time like this when I could be in 
the library or in as ? 

I did get to the library from time to time, 
but I also got out-and about among the po- 
liticians, and I should say that today the 
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average American, if his sense of duty as @ 
voter is not impressive, does take more inter- 
est and a more intelligent interest in politics 
than he used to do. By British 

he is idle and indifferent, but by the stand- 
ards of 1925, he is Cato or John Quincy 
Adams. . 

But what kind of an interest? In his in- 
teresting panegyric of the U.S. Senate, “Ad- 
vise and Consent,” Allen Drury makes the 
valid point that many Americans, perhaps 
most active politicians, get their initiation 
into the political way of life by running for 
office in high school or college or in some 
organization. “Heeling,” as I believe it is 
called at Yale, is a political education. But 
it is a political education of a special type. 

It is about people, not projects, about men, 
not measures. The doctrinal content is nil 
or fictitious, like near beer in the 1920’s. In 
the spring of last year I ran across one or two 
collége elections, with parties, primaries, 
pamphlets, campaigns. They provided politi- 
cal education of a kind, but not of the best 
kind. For the parties were artifical divisions 
like the blues and the greens in Constanti- 
nople or like scratch sides of softball got up 
among more or less willing parents and chil- 
dren. 

There may be campuses where there are 
genuine college issués debated and settled 
that way, but I haven’t been on them. 
What was decided was the order of 
the campus elite. What is often decided 
in local, State, and National politics is the 
pecking order of the political elite. There 
are other issues in politics; they are ne- 
glected, on the campus and on Capitol Hill. 

I rush in to say that I am not demanding 
and would be horrified to get that panacea 
of sO many political scientists, a rational 
political system. Parties based on defined 
and deeply dividing doctrines are what the 
United States, luckily, hasn’t got. When 
she did get such a system in 1860, she got a 
civil war thrown in. But it seems to me 
that one reason for the comparative idiocy 
(in the Greek sense of the word) of the aver- 
age Américan is his frustration when con- 
fronted with his duties as a voter. 

He votes the straight ticket and what 
does he get? He doesn’t know even what to 
expect, what to hope for. What has the big 
Democratic majority of 1958 got from this 
Congress? In State politics, the outrageous 
gerrymandering at the expense of the cities, 
as its worst in Georgia but bad in Iowa and 
existent everywhere, depresses the good or 
even the sporting citizen. After all, at the 
racetrack, your horse starts. In politics 
it often doesn’t. The division of powers into 
three branches accounts for a lot of this 
frustration; so does the necessary ambiguity 
of party platforms. 

But whatever the cause, boredom, frustra- 
tion, apathy are not unnatural results. 

The American citizen is asked to do more 
than any other citizen since the great days 
of Periclean. Athens. {And the Athenian 
had often little else to do and was paid 
for a lot of his political duties.) There are 
too many elections, for too miany offices. 
From President through Governor to dog- 
catcher. From U.S. Senator to selectman. 
No one has the time, energy or knowledge 
to do all that he is asked to do—well. 

It is a surprise that so much intelligent 
cross voting takes place, that primaries and 
final elections so often make the 
choices. Happy citizens of the District of 
Columbia, who have no rights, duties or 
worries. 

Nor is this all. In too many States they 
have direct democracy. They elect practi- 
cally every public official; they have initia- 
tives and recalls. I remember in the election 
of 1952 looking at the ballot paper and the 
accompanying literature issued to the in- 
habitants of San Francisco County (Calif.). 





how to vote. 

American dreams of simpler 
days, no wonder he forgets to vote or to reg- 
ister, no wonder he doesn’t know the name 
of his Congressman. Yet things have im- 


Everybody knows the name of the Vice 
President, which wasn’t true in 1925 (who 
was he now? Dawes? Curtis? Marshall?). 
The presidential is a sporting event that 
eclipses the world series or the Preakness. 
And that justifies all the ballyhoo that the 
heirs of Washington and Jefferson are going 
to go through this year. 

Even if millions of Americans won’t vote, 
all will know who is running. In that lies 
the safety of the Republic. 





Is Patriotism Old Fashioned? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
including a letter received from one of 
my constituents, together, with an edi- 
torial from the South Milwaukee Voice- 
Journal, with regard to loyalty oaths 
and affidavits required of students. re- 
ceiving grants. I am including this let- 
ter in the hope that it will be included 
in the REecorp. 

SovutrH MILWAUKEE, WIs., 
January 10, 1960. 

DesrR CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI: I'd planned 
to write you giving my views on the loyalty 
oaths and affidavits réquired of students 
receiving grants under the National Defense 
Education Act. But, I find that Mr. Gordon 
Lewis’ editorial in the January 7 Voice- 
Journal pretty well expresses my view as well 
as my wife’s. I’ve included it with this let- 
ter, with the hope that it might be read into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a grassroots 
opinion on loyalty and patriotism. 

Sincerely yours, 
RaYMOND J. BRONIKOWSKI. 





[From the South Milwaukee Voice-Journal, 
; Jan. 7, 1960] 
Is PaTRIOTISM OLD FASHIONED? 

We're beginning to get an inferiority com- 
plex because of the recent furor over the 
loyalty oaths and affidavits required of stu- 
dents receiving loans under the National De- 
fense Education Act. 

Apparently it’s becoming so old-fashioned 
to be patriotic that we're going to let stu- 
dents bite the hand that feeds them. 

What, we'd like to inquire, is so dreadfully 
wrong about requiring students to state their 
allegiance to the U.S. Government if they 
are going to accept financial handouts from 
that Government? 

Why should U.S. taxpayers pay for the 
schooling of those who either can’t or won’t 
take an oath attesting to the fact that they 
do not support or believe in organizations 
aimed at the destruction of our form of gov- 
ernment? 





expert a week's exclusive study to 
know 
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We may be old fashioned and we may be 
wrong, but we fail to see why requiring loyal- 
ty to the Government is too big a price to pay 
for providing a youth a good share of his 
higher education. 





Exploding a Popular Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the REcorp an 
editorial entitled “Exploding a Popular 
Myth,” which appeared in the Arizona 
Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz., on Wednesday, 
January 6, 1960: 

EXPLODING A POPULAR MYTH 


One of the favorite practices that is going 
the rounds today among political and intel- 
lectual leaders and numerous commentators 
is the way they pontificate about our gross 
national product or income and its rate of 
growth. They assure us that our past rate 
of something like 2% percent a year is not 
enough, because the Soviet Union has a rate 
of growth of 7 to 10 percent. 

Therefore, they caution that unless we get 
busy and raise ours to at least 6 percent, we 
will fall behind the Soviet Union and inherit 
still more dangers. It is up to the Govern- 
ment to do something about this situation, 
because, they imply, our free enterprise 
system cannot assume such a task. 

When it is remembered that possible presi- 
dential candidates as far apart as Nelson 
Rockefeller and Senator HuMPpHREY have 
spoken out openly to this effect, it cannot 
be called a partisan matter. It does make a 
good political issue, because it is like siding 
with virtue against sin. Who doesn’t want 
growth and prosperity? 

However; the subject is not the serious one 
that so many of its sponsors say it is. 
Growth has been going on in the United 
States ever since the Constitution was 
adopted. It is going on today, and it will 
be going on tomorrow and in the coming 
years. It has been going on because here 
in America we have made a free society 
function. We have created a society whose 
Government has provided an atmosphere 
in which human beings could take the ini- 
tiative to satisfy their desires and the desires 
of their fellow men. 

The results speak for themselves. We have 
done a job that has made us the wealthiest 
and most powerful nation the world has 
ever known. It has ben done without econ- 
omists and other thinkers, including polit- 
ical leaders, eulogizing gross national prod- 
uct, and its rate of growth. 

Just why must we now look upon our rec- 
ord and system .as outdated, and therefore 
find it necessary to turn over the task to 
politicians to direct? For that is what the 
demand for a doubling of our rate of growth 
implies. The Government would adopt a 
plan—similar to the way Moscow does it. It 
would give the orders and impose the dis- 
cipline. 

Those who assume that this kind of govern- 
ment-planned economy would work better 
have only to look at Great Britain and even 
France. If the gross national product is to 
be increased, an enormous increase in pro- 
ductivity must be made. If the Government 
is going to provide orders to make such an 
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increase, it will have to increase taxation, or 
finance such increased spending by printing 
money in the form of bonds. 

If the plan is really to work, all 
strikes and lockouts must be brought to an 
end. All featherbedding must cease. Britain 
found out that dissatisfied workers will 
strike in government-owned industries. It 
would be a cinch that Americans would, too, 
just as they have always done. 

Thus, the doubling of the rate of growth 
of the gross national product would be 
stymied. Those political and economic lead- 
ers who calmly assume that their plan would 
work better, because the government would 
be calling the turn, would find out how 
mistaken they are. 

If we look on the past 10 years, the record 
will show that America has staged a truly 
remarkable growth and has done it at a time 
when her responsibilities abroad increased 
enormously. The~1960’s can see equal and 
probably greater progress, if our Government 
maintains the healthy atmosphere of a free 
society in which the creative ability of the 
American people is free to work. 





Cleveland’s Veterans’ Administration Re- 
gional Office Makes Outstanding Rec- 
ord in 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans’ Administration can well be 
proud of the work accomplished in its 
Cleveland regional office during 1959. 
The area under the jurisdiction of this 
office includes 38 northern Ohio coun- 
ties, wherein reside more than 713,000 
veterans. 

I have just received a copy of the an- 
nual statement of the regional manager, 
Col. William Holsinger, which shows that 
in spite of a reduction of full-time em- 
ployees from 530 in 1958 to 500 at the 
close of 1959, or a virtual 6 percent loss 
in full-time personnel, the office had an 
unprecedented output in all operating 
programs, except that of the educational 
which is now tapering off to some ex- 
tent. This record. of production repre- 
sents the untiring and. conscientious 
energy of all employees of the Veterans’ 
Administration in Cleveland and north- 
ern Ohio. Colonel Holsinger and the 
men and women who serve under him 
have every reason to be proud of their 
endeavors. Their record and achieve- 
ment should serve as a stimulant and a 
challenge to all departments of ou 
Government. : 

Believing my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in reading the statement in its 
entirety, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be included as part of my remarks. 

ANNUAL STATEMENT 

The course of 1959 and that of the 1950's 
has been run and there can be no re- 
turn by that route. Consequently, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration program moves on to 
greater achievement and efficiency of opera- 
tions, 














1960 


The year fust closed may be designated as 
the year of automation and mechanization 
and the introduction of electronic data pro- 
cessing systems into the tabulating and 
statistical phase of our official lives. No pro- 
gram as vast as that of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration can progress in the tight com- 
petitive business world of today without 
modernizing fully every single adaptable 
step required in the pursuit of its objective. 
By virtue of the installation*of this equip- 
ment our operations already demonstrate 
not only unprecedented speed of production 
but also a mechanical accuracy never be- 
fore attained by human competations or 
performance. 

Recognition by the national headquarters 
of the Veterans’ Administration has been 
accorded the Cleveland office on a number of 
occasions during the year just ended. Par- 
ticularly gratifying was the selection of the 
Cleveland Veterans’ Administration Con- 
tact Division as the second most outstand- 
ing and efficiently operated Contact Unit 
of any Veterans’ Administration field station 
or hospital in the United States for the pre- 
ceeding calendar year. This contribution 
paved the way for a subsequent rating by 
our superiors in Washington of outstanding 
in the field of community relations, thus 
fortifying the agency with the very durable 
fabric of public confidence, 

Not by any means of lesser stature is the 
national award conferred by appropriate 
ceremony on the Cleveland Regional Office 
in September 1959 for having the best and 
most exemplary record of safety and fire 
protection of all the regional office installa- 
tions of the Veterans’ Administration in the 
United States. This is a highly coverted 
award and the employees of our station 
deserve great praise for their safety achieve- 
ment. 

During the year a number in our midst 
have answered the summons of the grim 
reaper and have crossed over to their eternal 
reward. Even in the closing days of Decem- 
ber a great cloud settled over us all with the 
passing of Dr. Harold P. Timberlake, chief of 
the medical division, whose service to vet- 
erans extended over a period of 40 years. 
He was outstanding in his profession and 
all veterans mourn his death on Christmas 
eve. We reverently record our sorrow over 
these broken links in our chain, but the 
inspiration of their lives of service to this 
cause impels us forward with all the greater 
zeal in assisting him “who has borne the 
battie, his widow and orphan.”’ 

In spite of a reduction of full-time em- 
ployees from 530 in 1958 to 500 at the close 
of 1955, or a virtual 6-percent loss in full- 
time personnel, the station wrestled with an 
almost unprecedented increase of pressure in 
all operating programs, except that of the 
educational. 

The unusual growth in business in the 
Claims Adjudication Division receiving sub- 
stantial impetus from action of our central 
office in decentralizing death claims to the 
field stations. As a consequence of this de- 
cision many thousand running awards were 
added to the normal caseload processed by 
this office and payments to beneficiaries fur- 
ther expedited. However, it must be recog- 
nized that this action created an almost 
phenomenal increase in workload pressure 
on the Administrative Division where our 
active file housekeeping detail has reached 
the rarified area of just short of 1 million 
files. 

It will be observed that in spite of the steel 
strike and certain related industrial stagna- 
tion our GI Loan Division accomplished a 
33% -percent increase in guaranteed loans for 
home building and buying Guring the year 
representing a $61,074,311 volume of business 
in this field. 

True, the Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education Division continues to show some 
decline since the World War II and Korean 
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GI educational objectives come closer each 
year to achievement. But in spite of operat- 
ing personnel reductions in this divisien, the 
quality of training and college instruction 
remains high and public reaction most grati- 


fying.’ 


Finance Division operations bear the brunt, 


of our conversion to mechanization. This 
division has toiled conscientiously to service 
the financial aspect of our official functions 
and services, They have sustained personnel 
reductions but have shouldered their new 
responsibilities under the conversion pro- 
cedure with remarkable restraint and com- 
posure. In the face of changeovers in proc- 
essing methods this division shows a cash 
disbursement volume of beneficiary pay- 
ments well above that of the preceding calen- 
dar year. Even further growth here will 
develop in 1960. 

The area under the jurisdiction of the 
Cleveland regional office includes the 38 
northern Ohio counties on a line extending 
from Belmont County on the east to the 
southern boundary of Defiance County on the 
west, wherein reside more than 713,000 war 
veterans serviced by this office. 





Year ending— 
Dee. 31, Dee. 31, 
1958 1959 
1. Number of veterans who 
visited the Cleveland re- 
gional offices and branches 
during year..2._...-...-..- 169, 237 182, 213 
2. Veterans given vocational 
training/education......... 21, 502 16, 442 
3. (a) GI Loans guaranteed._.. 2, 900 4, 581 


(b) Net dollar value guar- 
anteed loans......_...- $38, 146, 720 

. Grand total of running 
award benefits to veterans. 81, 808 
157, 260 


$61, 074, 311 
102, 678 
167, 063 


- 


. Number of medical examina- 
tions/treatments__........- 

Total number of active vet- 
erans’ files for 


oe 


in Cleveland regional of- 
fice at end of year (32,263 
files retired). ....-.....-... 
. (a) Average number of bene- 
ficiary checks issued 
per month 98, 069 99, 173 

(b) Average monthly bene- 
ficiary payments__..._- ss ao 

8. Average full-time employees. 


830, 474 837, 848 


~ 





This record of production represents the 
untiring and conscientious energy of the 
500 employees of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in Cleveland and northern Ohio. Our 
Nation, grateful beyond mere words for the 
service of America’s veterans in time of war, 
will tolerate no compromise with quality in 
administering their entitlement. 

We who serve in the public trust of public 
office are delighted to expend our maximum 
capacity in the performance of duties en- 
trusted to us, but signs and portents are 


discernible to the effect that further losses - 


in operating personnel and the correspond- 
ing additional operating cost reductions may 
place in serious jeopardy the element of 
quality in our end products. It is on this 
basis that we plan the future, 
Witi1am HosincEr, 
Manager. 





The Late Honorable Alvin R. Bush 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or < 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
death of Al Bush the country, the Con- 








gress, and the people of the 17th Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania lost 
the services of a most capable legislator, 

Al Bush was a man of outstanding 
character, ability, and great courage. 
His affability and warm smile bright- 
ened many days for all of us. Person- 
ally, his friendship and consideration 
will always be. one of my precious memo- 
ries. 

Again, I extend to Mrs. Bush and the 
family my deepest sympathy, 





William R. (Bill) Boyd, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the month of November 1959, 
Texas and this country lost a civic and 
religious leader in the person of William 
Boyd, Jr., of Teague, Tex. 

During World War I, he served in the 
capacity as chairman of the Petroleum 
Industry War Council and was given a 
Presidential Award of Merit for this 
service to his country. _ 

I am happy to say that I counted Bill 
Boyd as a close personal friend of mine 
and on my visits to Teague, Tex., it was 
always a pleasure to sit and chat with 
him on matters of National and State 
importance. 

Bill Boyd was a great American, a 
great Texan, and will certainly be missed 
in this great country of ours. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
a reprint of an article which appeared 
in the Teague Chronicle, of Teague, Tex., 
concerning this great individual: 

Wr11M R. Borp Dres 

Puneral services were held Saturday, No- 

vember 7, 2 p.m., at the First Methodist 





Mr. Boyd died at his home Friday of & 
heart attack. He was 74. He was found in 
bed about 10:30 a.m. 

Rev. Jewel McClure, pastor of the 
church, officiated at the funeral, and 
Bros. Funeral Home was in charge of ar 
rangements. Brother McClure was assisted 
by Rev. Bob Kalb, Wills Point pastor. 
Burial was in Greenwood Cemetery. 

Mr. Boyd was Teague’s first mayor 
he was only 21. He wrote most of the ci 
ordinances, and many of them are still 
effect. 

He was born January 7, 1885, in Fairfield. 
His father, W. R. Boyd, Sr., was a lawyer and 
district judge in Freestone County, 


BE 
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A eileen diseeahaath 

Sir Wiipet swan oltre tnd Gpecated Gt'n, dha 
eral store in Fairfield when he was 16. He 
also worked as a printer’s devil on the Fair- 
field Recorder. 

Be founded the American Petroleum In«- 
stitute in New York in 1920 and was presi« 
dent from 1941 to 1949. 

Mr. Boyd came back to Ti when he 
retired in 1950. The whole town turned out 





Monday night, November 2, Mr. Boyd pre- 
over a meeting of the club in which 
Secretary of State Zollie Steakley was 


Mr. Boyd was a steward in the First Meth- 
odist Church, and an ardent worker in all 
activities. He was a member of the Teague 
Chamber of Commerce and several other 
civic organizations. 

He married Miss Gertrude Watson, of 
Fairfield. She survives him. 

Pive generations of the family have the 


one sister, Mrs. John W. Carnes, of New 
York. Also one great-grandson, William R. 
Boyd V, and two other great-grandchildren 
survive. 





Gen. Dougas MacArthur 80 Years of Age 
January 26 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Gen. Douglas MacArthur will 
observe his 80th birthday this month, 
January 26. General MacArthur is one 
of the great men of world history. This 
Nation and the free world might well be 
under Communist domination today had 
it not been for his foresight in the Far 
pS eae 

Mr. Speaker, I greatly fear some day 
we will fight a war at a great disadvan- 
tage with 1 billion atomic-powered Chi- 
nese Communists. This tragedy will face 
the next generation because we did not 
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* We gave Red China the time she so 
desperately needed to liquidate the op- 
position and again build up her armed 
might. 

Mr. Speaker, the following article by 
Saul Pett, of the Associated Press, which 
appeared in the Greenville (S.C.) News 
will be of much interest to General Mac- 
Arthur’s friends here in the Congress 
and throughout the country: 

WALL OF SILENCE SuRROoUNDS “Mac” 
(By Saul Pett) 


New Yorx.—Gen. Douglas MacArthur will 
be 80 years old January 26 and, as usual, 
will appear somewhat larger than life size. 

There will be birthday greetings from all 
over the world for the general of the Army, 
the senior officer of all branches of the 
American military service, possibly the most 
decorated soldier in American history, a hero 
of St.. Mihiel, Bataan, Corregidor, New 
Guinea, Manila, Tokyo, and Inchon and the 
man whose life has probably touched more 
history than any other living American. 

There will be messages from presidents 
and prime ministers, from general and ad- 
mirals, from the great, the near-great, the 
never-great. 

But the climax of the birthday~-will come 
in the evening, as it has every year for the 
past 8 since General MacArthur returned 
under forced draft from Tokyo and Korea. 
At about 6:45 p.m., he will accept the arm 
of an escorting general,. depart from the 
splendid isolation of his Waldorf Towers 
apartment and descend by elévator to a stag 
reunion of his old World War IT staff. 


AN OLD RITUAL 


Judging by past birthdays, the ensuing 
program might remind viewers of the late 
show of the regimental ritual of the old 
Bengal Lancers back when India was still 
a Kiplingesque outpost. 

As the general approaches the door of the 
hotel’s Jansen suite, his old staff will be as- 
sembled inside, in black tie or uniforms for 
those who can still get into them. At a given 
moment, someone will shout “tenshun” and 
the general will enter, himself in black tie. 

As he moves in, the men will sing “Happy 
Birthday.” The general will pass among 
them, shaking each hand firmly, gazing 
deeply into each pair of eyes from a face 
which, though thinned by age, remains 
chiselled in epic lines. It is still a face 
which seems to suggest that it alone stands 
between mankind and Armageddon. 

After a drink or two—during which the 
men will begin to refight the Second World 
War—the party will then pass into the mir- 
rored dining room, to an elaborate three- 
wine dinner. 

At the table, General MacArthur will be 
flanked by the ranking officer of each branch 
of the service under him in the Pacific— 
Gen. Walter Krueger, of the ground forces, 
Adm. Thomas C. Kinkaid, of the Navy, and 
Gen. George C. Kennedy, of the Air Force. 

As the brandy glasses are drained and the 
old warriors light fresh cigars, the roli will 
be called and each mai will rise and answer 
in alphabetical turn. Some names will be 
followed by goodhumored cat-calling even 
occasion bun throwing. 

FRIVOLITY IS OVER 


But there will be none of this when Mac- 
Arthur rises. If there were, said one general 
and admirer, it would be “followed by the 
most silent moment in history.” 

Birthday greetings will be spoken for each 
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will speak in Ciceronian rythms, rolling 
and rising clauses; each marching 
by in highly polished cadence. 

The evening will close with all members 
of the staff rising and s the old 
barracks ballad which ends, “old soldiers 
never die, they just fade away’—a line 
which has evoked the warmest emotion in 
the general’s admirers and the coldest 
derision among his detractors. 

The elevator will rise again to the 37th 
floor of the Waldorf Towers and General 
MacArthur will once more disappear into 
his seven-room apartment, from which he 
rarely departs these days. 

Here in the muted magnificance of his 
Oriental furnishings, in a living room 47 by 
28 and adorned by delicate carvings, ancient 
screens and a pair of gleaming, 2-foot- 
high silver vases given in gratitude by the 
Emperor of Japan, Douglas MacArthur lives 
out his years, making no direct contact with 
the public, seeing no reporters and allowing 
his past and present to come to him. 

As chairman of the board of Sperry Rand 
Corp., (largely an advisory job which earns 
him $68,800 a year), General MacArthur 
runs board meetings once a month in his 
living room. All other business matters 
are dealt with in the apartment with one 
exception. 

YEARLY MEETING > 

Once a year he must go out to conduct 
the stockholders meeting, which aye 6 
more space. Two years ago, history of 
sort was made when the General of the 
Army, rolling through a long peroration 
about high taxes and the menace of the 
Soviet Union, was heckled from the floor 
by a lady stockholder from Brooklyn. 

“I came here to hear about dividends, not 
Russia,” she shouted. The general returned 
to his theme in the grand way generals 
have of ignoring snipers. 

The general sees a variety of people, al- 
most all of them in his apartment. His 
visitors are said to include government lead- 
ers from the Far East, Congressmen, busi- 
nessmen, and military officers, including the 
last three chiefs of staff, all of whom were 
cadets at West Point when MacArthur was 
Superintendent. 

Except for stockholder meetings, Mac- 
Arthur no longer speaks out on public issues 
and makes very rare public appearances. 
One of these is an annual visitation to the 
National Football Hall of Fame dinner, where 
this year, without notes, he delivered a re- 
markably vivid speech on the effects of foot- 
ball in later life. 

He recalled the death in Korea of a platoon 
commander who had been a star end at 
West Point. 

“As he lay dying on the field,” the general 
said, “his commanding officer knelt over him 
to catch his final words and through those 
bloody lips came that last gasping whisper— 
‘Stupid, thinking they could turn my end.’” 

The general recalled the football remarks 
made personally to him by Presidents dating 
back to Theodore Roosevelt, who at a Har- 
vard-Yale game more than 50 years ago said 
to his aide-de-camp: 

“Douglas, I would rather be in the Harvard 
backfield today than be in the White House.” 

He recalled comments made to him by 
Presidents Taft, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt—MacArthur 
was Chief of Staff under Hoover and Roose- 
velt—and Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

A LAUGH FOR TRUMAN 


“And then,” he added to a rising la 
“there was Truman, who surely 
to look like a fullback when he kicked me 
out of Korea.” 


statement to the Truman 
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According to a man privy to MacArthur's 
feelings, the general still feels deeply hurt 
by the Truman firing—feels it cast a stigma 
over his military record, which will never be 
erased. He will go to his grave with a deep 
sense of bitterness. 

But MacArthur remains convinced that 
Chinese Communist bases in Manchuria 
should have been destroyed, that it would 
have won the war in Korea and then and 
there aborted the rising power of China. 

He is said to be concerned that the “time 
may be dangerously close when American 
soldiers may not have the heart to fight for 
their country.” He attributes this, too, to 
the “fact that we failed to fight Red China 
through to victory after she caused huge 
American casualties.” 

This is paraphrase of MacArthur opinion 
as reported ‘by a man who sees him almost 
every day but asks that his name be with- 
held, 

NEVER TRAVELS 


Since his return from Tokyo in 1951, Gen- 
eral MacArthur has never traveled abroad 
although every year he receives invitations 
from the Governments of Japan, Australia, 
Korea, and the Philippines. 

“The general feels,” said the same source, 
“that the circumstafices of his dismissal 
preclude his going back to the Far East even 
for a visit unless he went back as some sort 
of special ambassador with the dignity of 
the U.S. Government behind him.” 

MacArthur's longest trip in recent years 
covered 55 miles. On a rainy Sunday morn- 
ing 2 years ago, he suddenly invited his 
former aide and old friend, Maj. Gen. Court- 
ney Whitney (retired) to drive up to West 
Point. 

They arrived unannounced at the Military 
Academy, where MacArthur led Whitney to 
the cadet messhall. An attendant stopped 
them; visitors, he said, weren’t permitted 
at that hour. : 

The general said, “I’m sorry. We were 
just browsing. I graduated from here. 
MacArthur's the name.” . 

The attendant almost disintegrated. At 
West Point, the MacArthur name is held in 
almost the same reverence given Robert E. 
Lee. They were allowed into the messhall. 

As a general of the Army still on active 
duty but without specific assignment, Mac- 
Arthur has a 3-room office downtown, 
manned by a master sergeant, warrant of- 
ficer, and civilian administrative assistant, 
MacArthur is entitled to Army pay and al- 
lowances of $20,543. 

The general rarely visits the office. His 
mail is brought-to him every day. The Army 
‘motor pool also provides him with a driver 
and car, usually the same old black Chrysler 
he used in Tokyo. 

Every year the general uses the car less 
as he spends more and more time in his 
apartment. Here he lives with Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur and Ah Cheu, the Filipino nurse, who 
came out with the family by torpedo boat 
from Bataan in the dark days of 1942. 


SON IS AT COLUMBIA 


Arthur, the MacArthurs’ son, has his own 
apartmengf uptown near Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he is a senior majoring in Eng- 
lish. A dark, reserved young man of 21, he 
has indicated a great interest in writing and 
- little in a military career. However, after 
graduation next June he will be subject to 
compulsory military ‘training. 

The general is a great sports fan and will 
watch all forms available on TV, intluding 
wrestling. But his special passion is foot- 
ball—West Point football. In any given year 
of war or peace, we are told, he could give 
you the vital statistics of every man on the 
Army varsity that season. He can tell you 
the score of every Army-Navy game in the 
past half century. 
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On football Saturdays, when Army is not 
being telecast, he will watch another game 
on TV while listening to Army on radio. 
This year he watched Navy’s massacre of 
Army (43-12) in long suffering silence. But 
within 2 days, General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur shook off the shock and rose out 
of the still smoldering foxholes of disaster to 
inquire about West Point’s prospects for next 
year. 





President’s Journey Biggest Security Job 
in History 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Alvin 
Shuster, of the New York Times, has 
written, a most interesting article on an 
interview with Chief U. E. Baughman, 
of the U.S. Secret Service, on President 
Eisenhower’s recent 22,000-mile trip 
abroad. 

The Chief, who is one of the finest 
administrators in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and his loyal and efficient force 
do a most outstanding job and can be 
readily catalogued as “unsung heroes.”: 

The story which appeared in the 
Times on December 24, last, reads as 
follows: 

Guarp CALLS PRESIDENT’s JOURNEY BIGGEST 
Jos In HistorY—PRECAUTIONS TOOK A 
BEATING, He RECALLS; BUT ALL OF THE 
SHOOTING Was FRIENDLY 


(By Alvin Shuster) 


WASHINGTON, December 24.—Secret Serv- 
ice Chief U. E. Baughman looked back to- 
day over President Eisenhower’s 22,000-mile 
trip and breathed a sigh of relief. 

The journey, he agreed, represented per- 
haps the biggest security job in the history 
of the Presidency. It was not without its 
moments of alarm. 

The stops Mr. Baughman remembered 
most vividly were those in India, Afghanistan, 
and Morocco. 

“In Delhi,” he recalled, “I saw more peo- 
ple converging on the. President of the 
United States than I had ever seen at one 
time in all my 32 years with the Secret Serv- 
ice. It took us 2 hours to go 9 miles and for 
a while it looked as if we were simply going 
to have to stop and wait for the people to get 
tired and go home. 

“They were all over the place. On the 
roof and hood of my car, which was in front 
of the President’s; and they were pushing 
closer and closer to the President himself. 
Finally Prime Minister Nehru got out of 
the President's car and went up front into 
a police jeep to urge the crowds to step 
back. Two Secret Service men climbed in 
and sat beside the President. I don’t recall 
that this was ever necessary before.” 

He remarked that more than 90 percent 
of all assassination attempts had been made 
within a few feet of the intended victim. 

“With all those people so close to the 
President, all we needed was one crackpot,” 
he went on. “It’s a good thing they were 
for us and not against us.” 

Mr. Baughman, tanned but sniffling as a 
result of a 70-mile ride in an open car 
through bitter cold in Afghanistan, said 
there was a new element of concern to the 
Secret Service in Kabul. 
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There, he said, the cheering masses were 
throwing confetti and streamers. When 
thousands of people raise their hands and 
start throwing things at the President, the 
Secret Service is not at ease. 

“All you can really do is look, watch, wait, . 
and hope,” he said. 

In Morocco, Mr. Ba an recalled, 
mounted tribesmen fired into the air as the 
President drove in from the airport. It is 
their custom to honor their king that way, 
and “we couldn't stop that,” he said. 

They were using muskets with charges of 
gunpowder. No bullets. 

“But in any event,” he said wryly, “it was 
pop, pop, pop all the way into Casablanca.” 

None of the 40 Secret Service men on the 
trip received any reports of threats to the 
President’s life. Mr. Baughman said, how- 
ever, that there w ae rumor of a plot to 


One of the usual precautions over a Presi- 
dential route is to check manholes for people 
or bombs. In Madrid, Mr. Baughman re- 
ported, the authorities simply flooded the 
sewers and sealed them up. 

The Secret Service men did not check the 
President’s food. They left that to local 
security officers. But the President did take 
bottled water along. 

Mr, Baughman reported one other unusual 
experience. In Paris, the Secret Service chief 
ate snails for the first time in his life. 


. 





Exit Mr. Purchio 


EXTENSION os REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE Ps MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, a brilliant, young man decided 
to settle in Hayward, Calif., after World 
War Il. He was a native of New York 
and a graduate of Fordham Law Schooi. 

Besides being a good lawyer he has a 
magnetic personality that draws people 
to him. Conscious of the public wel- 
fare, he entered politics. 

John Purchio became a member of 
the city council and later on mayor of 
Hayward. He became a leader in the. 
Democratic Party in southern Alameda 
County where his iapuenae continues to 
increase. 

As mayor he @id ati Outetduding Job, 
As a city councilman he helped to guide 
a community that grew from a town of 
15,000 to a city of 70,000 during the 
period he has lived in it. 

Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, rec- 
ognizing John Purchio’s ability as a 
public administrator, recently made him 
a member of the all-important State 
highway commission. This commission 
establishes policy and directs the spend. 
ing of nearly $2 billion a year. 

John Purchio’s friends, among whom 
I am numbered, are confident that he 
will bring to his new position the same 
intelligence and energy which have 
characterized his public work in the 
past. 











The following is an editorial that ap- 
peared in the San Leandro Morning 
News on January 8, 1960: 

Exit Mr. Purcuio 

John J. Purchio is the second good man to 
leave the city council within a matter of 
weeks. He hasn’t gone yet, but his leave- 
taking is a matter of mere formality. 
Otherwise, he would be in the novel position 
of having a conflict of interest in public 
affairs. It would be improper for John 
Purchio, councilman, to be a city spokesman 
before John Purchio, State highway com- 
missioner, in matters pertaining to roads in 
this area. 

In a figurative sense, it might be said that 
the Hayward council has lost two oppositely 
constituted anchor men through the resig- 
nations of John Purchio and Frank Biggs. 
The latter worked alone, though not to the 
exclusion of full cooperation with his co- 
members. Purchio, on the other hand, is a 
group worker, but not to the exclusion of 
individual decision and effort. His marked 
ability in both categories elevated him to a 
position of council leadership that was rec- 
ognized throughout the city. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this lay 
in the leadership he furnished and the 
group effort he enlisted in securing the 
State College. Success in that effort cannot 
be calculated in its effect on Hayward. The 
city will undergo a change and improvement 
that could not have been secured in any 
other way. Had John Purchio not worked 
as an individual and as a member of a team, 
had he lay supine under initial failure in- 
stead of being stung to redoubied effort, the 
college would not have a permanent site in 
Hayward. He is the man who made the 
difference. 

As a member of the State highway com- 
mission, John Purchio must now adopt the 
State’s interest in that particular field as 
vigorously and ably as he adopted the in- 
terests of a single municipality through the 
councilmanic post. His individual talent 
and his penchant for teamwork will be as 
fully employed, but on a wider scale. 

Governor Brown, we believe, made a wise 
appointment. The only trouble with it is 
that Hayward will no longer be the focal 
point of John Purchio’s public service. 





The Late Richard M. Simpson 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we in the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion mourn the passing of Ricuarp M. 
Srmpson, an outstanding and capable 
legislator and vigorous leader of his 
party’s Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee. 

A Member of this body for 23 years, 
Dick Srmpson was respected by ali of his 
colleagues. He had a most pleasant per- 
sonality and a strong character. He was 
kind and friendly. He was able, articu- 
late, and industrious in carrying out the 

. duties of his office. Our State ahd the 
Nation will miss his service in these per- 
ilous times. 

I extend my sincere condolences to his 
family on their great loss. 
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Rain of Death 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert herewith 
in the Recorp an article entitled “Rain 
of Death,” from the November~December 
1959 issue of Information Report, which 
is published by the Animal Welfare 
Institute: 





RAIN OF DEATH 

The effect of the most “popular” new poi- 
sons on life—whether human or animal 
life—becomes increasingly serious with 
every .passing year, since more millions of 
pounds of these highly toxic chlorinated 
hydrocarbons and organic phosphates are 
constantly being spread more widely and 
their effect is often cumulative. 

The effect on animals is well summarized 
by a responsible zoologist who has studied 
the problem, Dr. George J. Wallace of Michi- 
gan State University: “The current wide- 
spread program poses the greatest threat 


“that animal life in North America has ever 


faced—worse than deforestation, worse than 
illegal shooting, worse than drainage, 
drought, oil pollution, possibly worse than 
all these decimating factors combined. If 
this and other pest-eradication programs are 
carried out as now projected, we shall have 
been witnesses, within a single decade, to a 
greater extermination of animal life than in 
all the previous years of man’s history on 
earth.” (Reader’s Digest, June 1959). 

In Long Island, N.Y., last year, citizens 
sought an injunction against mass spraying 
of DDT by airplane by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Testifying on the 
danger to human health and life was Dr. 
Malcolm M. Hargraves, of the Mayo Clinic. 
Following is a summary of his statements as 
reported by William Longgood in the Ameri- 
can Mercury, July 1958: “Dr. Hargraves testi- 
fied that he was positive that DDT and its 
solvents cause leukemia, aplastic anemia, 
Hodgkins disease, jaundice and other blood 
disorders, many of them fatal. Of more 
than 200 people he has treated for those 
maladies during the last 4 or 5 years, he said, 
all showed exposure to chlorinated hydro- 
carbons. Dozens of them are now dead, he 
added. He emphasized that, while he spoke 
for himself as an individual, the majority of 
hematologists he works with at the Mayo 
Clinic share his beliefs about the danger of 
DDT. Dr. Hargraves was not the first to im- 
plicate DDT as a cause of cancer. Dr. W. C. 
Hueper, head of environmental cancer re- 
search of the National Cancer Institute, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has listed as carcinogens, the chlorinated 
hydrocarbon pesticides, especially aramite 
and DDT.” 

In “Public Health Aspects of the New In- 
secticides’’ (American Journal of Digestive 
Disease, November 1953) Dr. Morton 8S. Bis- 
kind includes a bibliography of 119 scientific 
papers on the subject. The great amount of 
careful scientific study showing the danger 
to human health has not, however, brought 
about any reduction in the use of the poisons. 
On the contrary, the amount used and degree 
of toxicity are constantly going up instead of 
down. 

One of the biggest programs for spreading 
a chlorinated hydrocarbon, in this case 
heptachlor, is in the fire ant eradication pro- 
gram for which Congress voted an appropria- 
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tion of $2,400,000 for the coming year, despite 
the protests of conservation agencies. The 
State of Alabama, however, has refused to 
accept the program this year. In 1958 State 
Conservation Department officials there found 
that up to 75 percent of all wildlife might be 
killed if the program continued. Other 
Southern States, however, will continue des- 
pite reports such as the following by Con- 
gressman Lee MerTcaLr, of Montana (CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, March 18, 1959): “In two 
areas that were treated with heptachlor for 
eradication of the imported fire ant, birds 
were reduced 75 to 85 percent—quail and 
rabbit populations were virtually wiped out. 
Fire ant eradication work in Monroeville, 
Ala., last July was reported in the Montgom- 
ery Journal to have resulted in the deaths of 
hundreds of chickens, more than 50 dogs, 
many cats, some birds and an undetermined 
number of turkeys, ducks and squirrels. 
Veterinarian O. lv Poitevint, of Climax, Ga., 
has stated that the deaths of upward to 100 
head of cattle and large numbers of chickens, 
turkeys, goats, and sheep, and reproductive 
failure in 100 to 150 brood sows, resulted from 
fire ant treatment around that community.” 

The reproductive failure mentioned above 
is characteristic of the effects of sublethal 
doses of this type of poison. For example, 
in an article by Dr. James B. DeWitt, Fish 
and Wildlife Service chemist (“Wildlifé in 
North Carolina,” September 1957), the au- 
thor states in summarizing experiments at 
the Patuxent Wildlife Research Refuge: ‘In 
no case has it been possible to get reproduc- 
tion from quail or pheasants which had been 
reared and maintained on diets containing 
insecticides, if the parents of these birds also 
had received insecticides in the reproduc- 
tion diet.” In other words, after the second 
generation, there are no more baby quail or 
baby pheasants. : 

Our national bird, the bald eagle, is ap- 
parently succumbing to’ this same form of 
decimation. Mr. Charles Broley, the leading 
expert on eagles, is reported (New York 
Times, September 13, 1958) as stating that 
“his observations had convinced him that 80 
percent of Florida’s bald eagles were sterile.” 
He noted that the eagles lived largely on fish. 
In a receht issue of Audubon magazine he 
quoted the late Dr. Herbert R. Mills, a bac- 
teriologist, as having found a large residue 
of DDT in many fish found dead in Tampa 
(Fla.) Bay. Mr. Broley said that “in 1940 
there were 500 active nests in Florida; now 
the total is probably only 80.” 

There are other ways, too, in which these 
persistent poisons carry on their fight 
against living things long after their orig- 
inal application. Rachel Carson, author of 
“The Sea Around Us,” wrote in the Wash- 
ington Post, April 10, 1959: “During the past 
15 years, the use of highly poisonous hydro- 
carbons and of organic phosphates allied to 
the nerve gases of chemical warfare has built 
up from small beginnings to what a noted 
British ecologist recently called an amazing 
rain of death upon the surface of the earth. 
Most of the chemicals leave long-persisting 
residues on vegetation, in soils and even in 
the bodies of earthworms and other organ- 
isms on which birds depend for.food. The 
key to the decimation of the robins which 
in some parts of the country already 
amounts to virtual extinction is their reli- 
ance on earthworms as food. The sprayed 
leaves with their load of poison eventually 
fall to become part of the leaf litter of the 
soil; earthworms acquire and store the 
poisons through feeding on the leaves; the 
following spring the returning robins feed on 
the worms. As few as 11 such earthworms 
are a lethal dose, a fact confirmed by careful 
research in Illinois.” 

While birds and mammals are succumb- 
ing to the poisons designed to kill insects, 
what is happening to the insects them- 
selves? Vast numbers of them have been 
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killed, of course. However, insects repro- 
duce on a scale and with a speed unknown 
to warm-blooded creatures. They can de- 
velop new strains within a very brief space 
of time, and they have done so. In “Insecti- 
cides, Boon or Bane” by Paul F. Springer, 
Fish and Wildlife Service biologist (Audu- 
bon magazine, summer 1956) this passage 
appears: “Insect resistance to chemicals: 
After World War II, DDT was by far the 
most popular insecticide and was considered 
@ panacea for insect control. But the in- 
sects were not to be counted out so soon. 
In an amazingly short time, resistant pop- 
ulations of certain species began to appear. 
Some were able it withstand dosages of DDT, 
1,000 times greater than those originally 
needed to kill their ancestors. Now, in many 
parts of the country, such pests as house- 
flies, mosquitoes, roaches, body lice, fleas, 
bedbugs, lygus bugs on alfalfa, saltmarsh 
caterpillars, imported cabbage worms, cab- 
bage loopers and codling moths are im- 
possible to control economically with DDT. 
When resistance of these insects was first 
noted, it seemed a simple matter of turning 
to other insecticides for their control. But 
this didn’t always work. While substitutes 
sometimes proved temporarily effective, it 
was found that resistance to poisoning by 
DDT frequently meant they were resistant 
to other chlorinated hydrocarbons or that 
resistance to these alternate compounds 
quickly developed. Hence, there is a need 
for an entirely different group of control 
insecticides which accounts for present in- 
creasing interest in the organic phosphates.” 

The organic phosphates are indeed inter- 
esting. As noted in the article by William 
F. Longgood quoted earlier, “Some of the 
organic phosphates are so lethal that « 
single drop in a person’s eye will cause death 
within seconds.” 

At least one manufacturer of chemicals 
has recognized the biological facts. Mr. 
William T. Thompson, president of the 
Thompson Chemical Co. of St. Louis and 
Los Angeles, has stated: “We have decided 
to withdraw entirely from ‘the production, 
distribution and research of the presently 
known agricultural insecticides. A 12-year 
study has convinced us that the currently 
known and used broad spectrum insecticides 
and their wide scale application to agricul- 
tural crops—although giving temporary con- 
trol and temporarily increased yields—are 
at best palliative, and perhaps will prove 
dangerous and uneconomic in the long run, 

“The growing number of insect pests of 
economic importance that are becoming re- 
sistant to presently used agricultural in- 
secticides demonstrates a serious inherent 
danger in widescale use. The imbalance of 
the fauna population caused by the destruc- 
tion of natural predators and parasites (thus 
allowing the uninhibited development of the 
insect pest) is further proof to us of the 
unsoundness of the current chemical in- 
secticides. This can only result in rapid and 
dynamic development of the insect pest from 
the few not controlled by the application, 
but can easily cause heretofore unimportant 
insects to increase to the status of economic 
pests, once the predator-parasite balance has 
been unset. 

“The ingestion of presently employed in- 
secticide residues by humans and other 
warmblooded animals is a correlative prob- 
lem of a highly serious nature.” 


These intelligent thoughts are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, however; most of 
the manufacturers are determined to de- 
fend themselves and their products. An arti- 
cle in the New York Times, November 22, 
1959, headed “Pesticide Scare Worries Mak- 
ers, Chemicals Producers Fear Bad Public 
Reaction to Cranberry Incident,” states in 
part: “Leaders of the volatile argicultural 
chemical industry also are expressing deep 
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concern. Some fear a possible reaction 
against the increasing application of pesti- 
cides and other chemicals in agriculture that 
eventually could cut into sales. 

“It was an allegedly harmful residue from 
a chemical weed killer, aminotriazole, that 
prompted action with regard to cranberries. 

“Some industry officials also fear the pos- 
sibility of still tighter Government regula- 
tions governing the manufacture and mar- 
keting of agricultural chemicals. 

“*In order to meet Government require- 
ments we must now spend up to $2 million 
in research over a period of up to 5 years 
before a new product can be marketed,’ said 
one top official of an agricultural chemical 
company, 

“*We believe products now on the market 
are thoroughly safe and that any further 
restrictions would make our research costs 
prohibitive.’” 

It is difficult to guess just what this 
spokesman ~~ by the phrase “thoroughly 
safe.” 

The American ‘Medical Association Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry states that “it 
is not reasonable to expect that human be- 
ings can avoid injury if they are exposed 
* * * year after year to a toxic agent in 
atmospheric concentrations that kill insects 
in a few hours.” Clearly, it is fantastic to 
call such poisons “thoroughly safe.” They 
are killing birds by the thousand, fish by the 
ton. Many of them have been shown to be 
carcinogenic when taken over a period of 
time in sublethal doses. The Food and 
Drug Administration has denied any toler- 
ance rating to many of them, including 
heptachlor of fire ant fame and also DDT. 
Nevertheless, DDT has been found to be 
present in a high percentage of the milk 
tested for its presence, and the average 
American has DDT stored in his fat. 

It is estimated (Congressman LEE METCALF, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, September 2, 1959) 
that “at least 3 billion pounds of these 
chemicals were sprayed over more than 70 
million acres of our crop and timberland to 
kill insects, weeds and plant diseases last 
year.” 


The 86th Congress has appropriated $2,- 
565,000 for study of the effects of pesticides 
on fish and wildlife. It also passed an 
amendment to the pure food and drug law 
which prohibits sale of food containing any 
residues of any carcinogenic substance. 
These are steps in the right direction, but 
they have not stopped plans to continue the 
huge heptachlor dispersal in the South 
which will certainly kill birds and animals 
on a tremendous scale. Effective action to 
stop unnecessary dissemination of poison is 
urgently needed for the protection of our 
wildlife, our domestic animals and ourselves. 





The Late Honorable Richard M. 
‘Simpson 


: SPEECH 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to learn of the untimely passing 
of our colleague, RicHarp Srmpson. I 
do not know of any man who has served 
as a Member of the Congress during the 
22 years I have been privileged to serve 
in the House who was more highly re- 
spected than Ricuarp Stmpson. He was 
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a tower of strength on the great Ways 
and Means Committee and both we 
Democrats and the Republicans could 
always depend on him to render a sound 
decision and cast a sound vote on a 
legislation under consideration by that 
committee. 

Mr. Simpson was certainly a leader of 
the highest caliber and will be missed 
by every person privileged with his ac- 
quaintance. He was never too busy to 
talk to any Member who had a bill pend- 
ing before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. RicHarp Simpson had just ar- 
rived at the age where he could be of 
some real service to the people of his 
great State and our Nation. He h 
the necessary legislative experience 
had the respect of every Member of 
Congress and even though his proposals 
did not always meet with the approval 
of every Member of the Congress, they 
knew that he was expressing his real 
opinion which he thought would be best 
not only for his State, but for the 
Nation. 

Mrs. McMillan joins me in expressing 
our deepest sympathy to Mrs, Simpson 
and the entire family. We can ill afford 
to lose men of RicHarp Smmpson’s cal- 
iber here in the Congress of the United 
States during these critical times. 





Gordon Canfield Retires and the District 
Loses a “Champ” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
share in the regrets which have been 
echoed by Members of Congress upon 
learning that the dean of New Jersey’s 
delegation, Gorpon CANFIELD, is,to retire 
after a long and dedicated service to the 
people of New Jersey and to the country. 
I would like to include as part of my 
remarks the following editorial from the 
Paterson News of December 16, 1959, and 
the following letter which I have writ- 
ten to the editor of the Paterson News: 
GorDoNn CANFIELD RETIRES AND THE DISTRICT 

Loszs a “CHAMP” 
Things won't be the same in Passaic Coun- 





' ty politics ffm here on in—at least in the 


even years of congressional elections. 

Gorpon CANFIELD has been the Congress- 
man from this Eighth District through a 
generation and only the youngish oldtimer 
will be able to recall that it was his “boss,” 
the late George N. Seger, who was his prede- 
cessor. That was 20 years ago. 

Thus for well nigh two decades CANFIELD 
has served us in Washington, and as a public 
servant and as a Republican candidate every 
2 years, he was a veritable champion. In 
the Republican heydays and in the lean years 
when the magic name of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was cutting down Republicans, the peo- 
ple remembered GorDON CANFIELD’s benefi- 
cences and he was always top man on his 
ticket. Some good candidates fell by the 
wayside before the Canfield juggernaut. 
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The answer was 
@edicated service, and in truth, it 
around-the-clock devotion which has 
determined him to retire from the 
wars. To have continued in the only way he 
knows how to campaign or to serve in office 
aight have permanently impaired his health. 

So who can quarrel with his decision not 
to run again in spite of the void he will leave 
and the heart tug his decision to retire in- 
spires? He has certainly earned the right 
to call it a day as a candidate after 37 years 
in Washington. 

What was the secret of Congressman Can- 
FIELD’s unmatched success? It was being 
with and for people. It could just as well 
have been coined in his name when it was 
said that to have a friend one must be a 
friend. 

Just a few years ago, an. overexuberant 
vo ccna candidate, seeking to probe the 

success secret, came up with the 
couiuaaste Naaueh that all the Congressman 
had to offer was his friendship for the little 
man. That did it, touched off such an atomic 
indignation among the rank and file of the 
voters that the ingenious candidate was 
snowed under. 

The “little man” was there at the polls to 
vote for his friend. It has always been so— 
‘no letter unanswered, no opportunity for 
service ignored. Thousands knew his friend- 
ly intercession, his always solicitous con- 
cern for the people of his district. 

During World War II, Congressman CAn- 
¥IELD became restive at home. So he shipped 
aboard a freighter, made the rounds of the 
camps where his hometown boys were serv- 
ing, comforted them, brought messages back 
to anxious loved ones. He braved the dan- 
gers of the sea, walked in the historical 
London blitz, was horrified at the Nazi 
slaughterhouse in Buchenwald. Here was 
one man who knew firsthand what he talked 
about to his people, and they believed in 
him. 

In Congress, Mr. CANFIELD stood up and 
was counted. He was one of the first to 


ee 
was this 
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political 
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warn of the threat of communism, because 


he had seen its creeping infection spreading 
when he was in Europe. He fought for 
proper defenses, for recognition of missile 
preparedness. He alone of all Republican 
candidates was endorsed by labor, which con- 
stantly was on the Democratic side. 

But he was no rubberstamp for any man 
or any cause. He had courage. 

And so when Gorpon CANFIELD decides 
now he cannot rally the strength of another 
vigorous “campaign with all its exactions, 
when he feels he would like to nestle home 
with his faithful family and rest a bit on 
the laurels he has earned, who among us 
will say him “Nay’’? 

The Eighth District yields him to the in- 
exorability. of time only in Congress. 

There will be other opportunities for serv- 
ice for this man of decency, integrity, and 
dedication. 

Meantime, all, people of good will, re- 
gardiess of politics, will wish him well as 
he begins his final year of service in Con- 
gress, and among these the News is happy 
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to be counted as delighted that through all 
his years of matchless service, we were his 
stanch and unremitting supporters. 

Of him it will be said with truth: 
done thou true and faithful servant.” 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 7, 1960. 
Mr. Harry B. HAInEs, 
Editor, the Paterson News, 
Paterson, N.J. 

Dear Mr. Haines: I wish to applaud your 
fine editorial on the retirement of GorDON 
CANFIELD. He is a man for whom it is really 
difficult to find words adequate for the praise 
he deserves. YOu touched the core of the 
man when you said it was dedicated service. 
But there is more—for he possessed a sin- 
cerity which transcended everything else he 
did. He extended this sincere desire. to help 
to all men regardless of politics. Me believed 
that the Congress of the United States was 
deserving of the best effort of the men elect- 
ed to serve in that body and that this best 
effort should not be dependent on any po- 
litical label. 

I am sure that some people feel that poli- 
tics preclude praising men of the opposite 
party, but as a newly elected Democrat to 
the Congress, I can say without hesitation 
that “no one was more inspirational to me 
than the dean of our delegation—Gorpon 
CANFIELD. 

He made a great contribution to the United 
States for no man in Congress was more 
dedicated, more conscientious or mcre aware 
of his responsibility. 

I, as well as my colleagues I am sure, will 
miss him greatly. I join with all of his 
many friends and admirers in heartily en- 
dorsing the wonderful words you expressed 
in your paper. I hope that in the years to 
come he will enjoy the good health and 
happy life he so richly deserves. 

With my best wishes. , 

Sincerely, 
CORNELIUus E. GALLAGHER, 
Member of Congress. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
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tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 


‘not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 


authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the ReEcorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


‘Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship held an 
inspirational 14th annual meeting at 
the Shoreham Hotel September 16-19, 
1959. Those who initiated the confer- 
ence in 1946 sought to preserve the spirit 
of unity that had reached such a high 
point during World War I. They be- 
that the ideals upon which this Nation 
was founded and built should be stressed 
in peacetime as in wartime. The U.S. 
Department of Justice and the National 
Education Association cosponsored the 
annual meetings until 1953, when the 
late Willis Smith, U.S. Senator from my 
home State, introduced a bill in the 83d 
Congress to charter the National Con- 
ference on Citizenship, Although Sena- 
tor Smith died of a heart attack before 
the bill passed the House, both Houses 
of Congress passed the bill unanimously. 

The 14th annual meeting of the con- 
ference again mobilized a mighty force 
for the cause of good citizenship. Dele- 
gates from several hundred organiza- 
tions represented all levels of govern- 
ment; religious faiths, professional, vet- 
erans, farm, civic, and youth organiza- 
tions; labor, business,.industry, and fi- 
nance, and other groups. 

The theme for this year’s confer- 
ence was “U.S. Citizenship—Know It— 
Cherish It—Live It.” The ‘Honorable 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, our distinguished 
colleague from West Virginia, delivered 
an address on the “Challenge of Citi- 
zenship” at tHe closing session of the 
conference, I ask that this challenging 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Democrat, 

West Virginia, before the 14th National 

Conference on Citizenship, Shoreham 

Hotel, Washington, D.C., September 19, 

1959) 

Judge Walter Bastian, delegates to the 
National Conference on Citizenship, and 
ladies and gentlemen, the deliberations and 
proceedings of your sessions these past few 
days have revealed again the capacity \of 
American culture to generate honest in- 
quiry and self-criticism. 

As long as such meetings as this can pre- 


vail in our land, and continue to draw. 


participants from varied areas and activities 
in life, there is hope that American citizen- 
ship will take on a continually broadening 
and deepening significance, 
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f.am sure that some of you must have 
been impressed, as I have been, with the 
accidental, but peculiarly appropriate, con- 


junction of this conference with the pres-. 


ence in Washington of our notable foreign 
visitor. On the one hand, your gathering is 
the embodiment of the democratic process— 
a voluntary association of men and women 
and boys and girls assembling for a free ex- 
change of ideas on the rights and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. On the other, Pre- 
mier Khrushchev—for all his air of com-~- 
radeship—is the living expression of the 
autocratic state which defines for its sub- 
jects, rather than citizens, their rights and 
responsibilities—without reference to indi- 
vidual desire. 

Within our system of allowing the indi- 
vidual the freedom to determine and express 
his own sense of loyalties, we must some- 
times suffer the ignorance, the apathy and 
the irresponsibility of a significant number 
of our people. In one’s more pessimistic 
moments, he is tempted to feel that these 
people are a majority. But this feeling 
passes, and from a more balanced and dis- 
passionate view, I believe it is fair to say 
that the sense of citizenship respdnsibility 
continues to enjoy a healthy development in 
the United States. If this growth is not 
registered in the voting statistics—as it 
seems not to be—then that is a problem 
which deserves our attention. 

But citizenship does not mean only the 
use of the ballot. It is not a role which is 
to be asserted merely every 2 or 4 years. The 
duties of the citizen imply the responsibility 
to engage in the vital dialog of democracy 
in the continuous day-to-day activities of 
our community. For one person it may 
mean participation in the Parent-Teachers 
Association and contributing special efforts 
to the development of our schools. For an- 
other it may mean engagement in the affairs 
of the League of Women Voters, analyzing 
and promoting understanding of public is- 
sues. For still others, citizen obligations 
may call for added contributions of time and 
energy to the building of a community park, 
to slum clearance, or to urban renewal pro- 
grams. 

In each instance, however, there is in- 
volved an active expression of one’s loyalties 
to the welfare of the community. The 
genius of democracy is that it allows the 
individual to choose his own avenue of such 
expression. The challenge of democracy— 
and the challenge of citizenship—is to pro- 
vide the framework and the inspiration to 
impel each of us to explore his own avenue 
of creativity to its fullest. For, as William 
James truly remarked, “When. we touch our 
own upper limit, and live in our own highest 
center of energy, we may call ourselves 
saved.” 


Democracy still remains the most difficult 
and demanding form of government that 
man has created. And in the history of 
man’s affairs, the failures of democracy out- 
number by far its successes. It is not a form 
of society decreed for man by a benificent 
cosmos—but a way of life which men have 
won at great cost, and will maintain only 
with continued courage and imagination. 
And it is a way of life which men who are 
less than men have always sought to avoid— 
as the psychiatrist, Erich Fromm, noted some 
— ago in his book, “Escape From Free- 

om.” 


But the naturalization proceedings before 
the Washington Monument on Thursday of 


hazards of freedom. ‘Those people who stood 
upon the green under the late summer sun 
will add their transfusion to the continuing 
lifestream of American culture—a stream 
which has been borne along by the dissatis- 
faction of men and women with the old ways 
of penury and oppression. 

Justice Learned Hand once referred_to a 
comment by the historian, James Harvey 
Robinson, to the effect that mankind arose 
from the ape because, like the ape, he was 
always monkeying around. But man, unlike 
the ape, was able to remember the results 
of his meddling curiosity, to record them, 
and to pass them on to subsequent genera~ 
tions. 

America is the rightful heir to this legacy 
of mankind. For this, I believe, is the nugget 
of liberty—the right to be meddlesome-——to 
be dissatisfied with established forms and 
customs and to search, according to one’s 
own predisposition, for ways of creating a 
better world. This is essentially the story of 
every naturalization ceremony—as it was the 
story of earlier settlers of this land. 

For all Americans are either noncon- 


formists—the meddlesome, 

malcontented people who in some way—te-. 
ligious, political, or economic-—opposed the 
established forms of their society and be- 
lieved in the ability of men to improve o 
these forms. They believed in the ability 
men to create a new image of man, and 
believed in the power of man to fashion so- 
ciety in the light of that image. This is the 
permanent revolution of America, and this 
is the revolution feared by autocracy every~ 
where. By referring to this as a permanent 
revolution I intend to imply that it is not 
and will never be finally won. 

The rights and responsibilities of democ~- 
racy are by their very nature, impermanent 
possessions. Each generation must nurture 
their growth during its own time, as this 
conference has been doing by searching out 
the methods for our time. 

In the addresses which have been delivered 
here, and in the workshops, you have con- 
sidered the varied activities and forms of 
citizenship. I would like now to consider 
the common denominator underlying these 
activities and ask your reflection on the 
challenge it poses to us today. I offer no 
original formula—only the observations of 
experience. 

When we speak of the obligations of cit- 
izenship in daily life, I believe we mean 
something like this: the duty to engage in 
informed, intelligent, and active. participa- 
tion in the decisions of community life based 
upon one’s capacity voluntarily to submerge 
his own private interests in the welfare of 
the community. All of these qualities are 
requisite, but particularly the latter—for if 
the capacity for voluntary submission of the 
individual will does not exist then there is 
no community—there is no society—but only 
an aggregate of individuals already dete- 
riorating toward anarchy. For every social 
act presumes a sense of the community—an 
awareness of the ties that bind us to our 
fellow man. Herein lie both the greatest 
threat to and the greatest hope of the mean- 
ing of citizenship in our time. 
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The established and traditional meanings 
of the citizen are threatened—and indeed, 
have been fadically altered—by the central- 
ization of power in our society and by the 
atomization of the individual. To elaborate 
a bit further on this point—I believe we can 
agree that the role of the American citizen 
was first most clearly expressed in the writ- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson. Here was devel- 
oped the view of the American citizen as 
the independent freeholder, jealous of his 
own integrity and independence, informed 
on matters of public concern, and capable 
of exercising reasoned judgment in the light 
of this information. The underlying as- 
sumption of this view was that man acts of 
his own free will, is guided by the light of 
innate reason, and that all men are poten- 
tially capable of exercising reason. 

During the 18th century and for the first 
half of the 19th century, this typical Amer- 
ican citizen found himself in a society which 
was predominantly rural and agrarian. And 
with the continual advancement of the 
frontier there existed in general a harmony 
between the public interest and the interests 
of the individual citizen. We need not cavil 
at the literal truth of this picture in every 
instance. This, I believe, is in general a fair 
sketch of the surrounding conditions and the 
basic assumptions of the historic image of 
the American citizen. This is still the image 
that governs much of the political thought 
and rhetoric of today. But what of the 
change from the conditions that gave birth 
to this image? 

And I speak not only of the fact of change, 
but the scope and depth—the quality—of 
change itself. No longer are a man’s years 
measured in terms of gradual accretions 
and modifications of what he learned as a 
child and youth, but complete reversals and 
reconstructions of his view of the universe. 
Indeed, the world alters as we walk in it. 

One of the most profound alterations, in 

terms of our concern here, has attended the 
process of centralization of power. The 
economic power of the modern corporation, 
the political power of the state, the power to 
control the flow of information through the 
mass media of communication—all have 
been subject to the force of centralization. 
I am not here concerned with passing judg- 
ment on this process as to whether it bodes 
ill or well for our Republic. I refer to it 
only as one of the facts of our existence, 
and a fact which is not acknowledged in the 
Jeffersonian concept of the individual and 
society. 
Nor is this the only modern contradiction 
of our traditional assumptions. As part and 
parcel of the trend toward centralization, 
we have witnessed also what I have termed 
the atomization of the individual. I refer 
now to the segmentation of life and the 
alienation and isolation of the individual 
from the forces which shape his own exist- 
ence. Here we look upon the source of the 
terrible loneliness and barrenness which fill 
the lives of so many who have become lost in 
the complexity and gigantism of the modern 
industrial society. 

These are the people whose lives stand in 
contradiction to the traditional symbols 
and attitudes with which we have sur- 
rounded our concept of the citizen—a con- 
cept born of another time, even another 
world, This was a world of yeoman citi- 
genry, of economically independent indi- 
viduals and decentralized power. Now, I am 
not mourning the loss of that world; it is 
futile to assail the forces and facts of 
change. But it is foolhardy to ignore them. 

And ignore them we have—at least with 
reference to our public attitudes and the 
ideas we use to fashion our understanding 
of public problems. Allow me to illustrate 
what I mean by this statement with ref- 
erence to the field of economics. Our official 
views—what Professor Galbraith has called 
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the conventional wisdom—were formed on 
the basis of an economy of individual en- 
trepreneurship, an economy in which the 
offices of ownership and management of the 
means of production were joined, and an 
economy in which it was never quite possible 
to produce the necessities of life for all. 
These were the conditions on which our still 
existing traditional attitudes were based. 

Yet, what are the facts of contemporary 
economic life? The modern giant corpora- 
tions are not private enterprise in the hal- 
lowed terms of Adam Smith and Ricardo; 
they are public institutions in the most 
meaningful sense of the world, inasmuch as 
the decisions they make, the actions they 
take, affect the public welfare and the life 6f 
each of us. And they are institutions in 
which the functions of ownership and con- 
trol are not always complete, the average 
corporate shareholder, owning often a part 
in a concern in which he is inactive in di- 
recting its action. These are basic altera- 
tions in the dominant economic institution 
of our society, alterations which are seldom 
reflected in the official rhetoric of today. 

But more important than these changes— 
as it bears upon the citizen’s responsibility in 
the decisionmaking process—is the fact that 
we have an economy of abundance, while 
our public policies are based too often upon 
the theory of an economy of scarcity. For 
the first time in man’s history, We’ have 
achieved a form of social and economic or- 
ganization in which we can produce enough 
for all. And yet we are embarrassed by our 
riches. We talk of a farm problem—because 
one working farmer cannot raise enough 
food for 24 people. Our tax policies, our 
national budget, our philosophy of private 
consumption against public service—all are 
based not on the facts of today, but on the 
fictions of yesterday. 

Now, let me be quite explicit in stating 
that I offer these observations in no partisan 
sense. I am presently concerned only with 
pointing out the need for reexamining our 
traditional attitudes in the light of present 
political and economic realities. For this is 
the first duty of the citizen—to be informed 
and to think clearly. And in spite of all our 
modern communications devices, perhaps 
even to some extent because of them, the 
problem of achieving adequate information, 
and the difficulties of screening misinfor- 
mation and” mechanized information have 
probably never been as acute since we 
achieved universal national literacy. 

The way we deal with this problem will, in 
all seriousness, determine the future destiny 
of the United States and the meaning of citi- 
zenship. It has become almost axiomatic in 
any public discussion to refer our national 
destiny to the conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. But in this 
sense the reference is valid, and in this sense 
the burden of the future rests with each of 
us. 
The conflict of our era is not only between 
capitalism and communism. The basic an- 
tagonism that creates the gulf between our 
two worlds is between our divergent concepts 
of the nature of man and the nature of his- 
tory. It is in essence the conflict between 
our view that man is free to create history, 
and the dialectical view that history creates 
man. 

Whether man will be bound to the iron 
chains of circumstance and the inexorable 
laws of a malignant fate—or whether we 
will have the freedom to choose a world of 
our own and create that world in the image 
we choose—that is the option offered hu- 
manity today. 

We in the United States have already cast 
our own ballot—in the name of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. But let us be 
quite clear that Mr. Jefferson and our Found- 
ing Fathers did not mean by “happiness” the 
pursuit of hedonistic pleasures in the semi- 
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narcotized ‘state too prevalent today. They 
meant—and it is our duty thus to reafirm— 
the opportunity for fulfillment of the dis- 
tinctively civilized and human virtues—love, 
esthetic enjoyment, a decent regard for one’s 
fellow man, and respect for the truth. 

These are the values at hazard in the con- 
test before us. Their loss under the domi- 
nance of the Communist autocracy will mein 
the fixation of human morality at a level less 
than human. These are the stakes for which 
we are playing—stakes which are surely high 
enough to call from each of us the utmost 
in intelligence, self-sacrifice and determina- 
tion that he has to give. 

In closing, I refer once again to some 
words of Justice Hand, spoken at a time 
when the United States was just moving 
out of a time of peril. However, they are 
equally appropriate to our own time as we 
face a new peril. 

“If our Nation could not itself exist half 
slave and half free, are we sure that it can 
exist in a world half slave and half free? _ 
Is the same conflict less irrepressible when” 
worldwide than it was 80 years ago when it 
was only nationwide? Right knows no 
boundaries and justice no frontier; the 
brotherhood of man is not a domestic insti- 
tution. 

“We may not stop until we have done our 
part to fashion a world in which there shall 
be some share of fellowship, which shall be 
better than a den of thieves. Let us not 
disguise the difficulties; and, above all, let us 
not content ourselves with noble aspirations, 
counsels of perfection, and self-righteous 
advice to others. * * * We shall need the 
wisdom of the serpent; we shall have to be 
content with short steps; we shall be obliged 
to give and take; we shall face the strongest 
passions of mankind—our own, not the least; 
and in the end we shall have fabricated an 
imperfect instrument. But the history of 
man has just begun; in the eons which lie 


«before him lie limitless hope or limitless 


despair. The choice is his; the present 
choice is ours. It is worth the trial.” 


The frontiers of freedom are always for- 


ward. The challenge to a finer citizenship - 


lies ahead. 





Samuel M. Cohn, of Altoona, Pa., Hon- 
ored for His Outstanding Service by 
the Associated Petroleum Industries of 
Pennsylvania 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
part of the petroleum industry’s nation- 
wide observance of the centennial year 
of the oil industry a banquet was held 
at Altoona, Pa., November 4, 1959, by 
the Associated Petroleum Industries of 
Pennsylvania. 

During the course of the evening’s 
program it was my privilege to deliver 
the principal address and to participate 
in the presentation of a plaque to Mr. 
Samuel M. Cohn, president of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Co. of Altoona, honoring 
him for his many years of outstanding 
service. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
Sam Cohn and his family for many years 
and I regarded it as a special privilege 
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to be selected as the principal speaker 
on such a joyous occasion. 

Prominent officials of the oil industry 
in Pennsylvania journeyed to Altoona to 
pay tribute to Sam Cohn, not only for 
his many fine qualities but for the worth- 
while contributions he has made over 
the years as an aid in the progress of 
the petroleum industry. In addition 
Sam was warmly commended for his 
interest in civic affairs and for his hu- 
manitarian efforts as one of the found- 
ers of the Kiwanis Health Farm—a proj- 
ect in which he has devoted much time 
and effort. 

As a further and well-deserved tribute 
to my good friend Sam Cohn, I wish to 
include at this point in my remarks a 
copy of the fine editorial that appeared 
in the November 6, 1959, issue of the 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, together with a 
copy of my address. 

The editorial and address follows: 
[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Nov. 6, 1959] 
Crrep sy INDUSTRY 

Samuel M. Cohn, of Altoona, who is more 
widely known as Sam Cohn, was most de- 
servedly honored this week at a complete 
surprise tendered by State and area petro- 
leum industries representatives. At the Al- 
toona celebration, marking the 100th year 
of the industry, the Altoonan was presented 
@ plaque for outstanding service. 

Mr. Cohn was designated as “outstanding 
man of the central Pennsylvania area” in a 
program sponsored by the Associated Petro- 
leum Industries of Pennsylvania, Dayton P. 
Clark and W. F. Richardson, State officers, 
being on hand to honor the Altoonan. 

Presentation of the handsome plaque was 
made by Congressman JAMEs E. VAN ZANDT, 
who delivered the address of the evening to 
a gathering of oil industries officials from 
central State counties. 

The honored guest was lauded as a “prod- 
uct of the grassroots and a graduate of the 
school of hard knocks.” His name is synony- 
mous with the industry in this area, and 
with his brothers he has carried on the oil 
business launched by his father. He is a 
pioneer in this area. 

“Sam is truly a self-made man,” stated 
Congressman VaN ZANDT as he lauded the 
city leader. “He is symbolie of the indus- 
try. As president of the Independent Oil 
Co,, he is never too busy to play his part in 
the community as a leader in club, bank, 
and hospital board activity and in promo- 
tions for the city betterment. He is one 
of the founders of the Kiwanis Health Farm. 
He comes from sturdy stock. He is friendly 
to all. Tonight we honor not only him, but 
his loved ones, his family and his &ssoci- 
ates,” concluded the speaker in his tribute 
and presentation. 

The commendation was entirely unex- 
pected, and Mr. Cohn was really surprised 
as he was greeted by his friends and indus- 
try leaders of many years’ standing. 

Altoonans also heartily congratulate Sam 
Cohn and laud his activities, also thanking 
the industry in this State for bestowing the 
fine honor on one of its sons and leaders, 
SprecH BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 

ZANDT, MemBer or Concress, 20TH Dis- 

TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE OBSERVANCE 

OF THE CENTENNIAL YEAR OF THE Om, IN- 

DUSTRY BY THE ASSOCIATED PETROLEUM 

INDUSTRIES OF PENNSYLVANIA, NOVEMBER 4, 

1969, Atroowa, Pa. 

It is a pleasure to accept the invitation 
of the Associated Petroleum Industries of 
Pennsylvania and to join you in this observ- 
ance of the centennial year of the oil indus- 





.cessful drilling, 


This: year the air has been. filled with 


events celebrating 100 years of progress in: 
all indus-. 


America’s most revolutionary of 
tries, the oil industry. 

Along with the excitement of this cen- 
tennial comes the opportunity for quiet re- 
flection upon the many ways this invaluable 
product has affected our lives. 

Surely such reflection brings an added 
awareness of how lucky we, in the. United 
States, are to have been able to reap the 
many benefits of abundant supplies of oil, 

So important and versatile is this exciting 
product in itself, that sometimes we over- 
look the fact that it was the mind of man 
that enabled us to discover and extract pe- 
troleum, and that it is the mind of man that 
discovered and continues to discover ever- 
new uses for it. 

For the story of oil is the story of genius, 
ingenuity, daring, determination, and un- 
bridied initiative. 

These are the qualities that made this 
industry great, and this is what I wish to 
talk about this evening. 

However, before we give modern man all 
the credit for making use of oil, we ought to 
look a little further back than the mere 100 
years we are emphasizing in A.D. 1959. 

Oil was to make its imprint upon history 
and our lives several thousand years earlier. 

Noah used pitch, which was the abundant 
and widely distributed “rock oil” in making 
his ark, 

Again we might ask the question: “Where 
would we be now if it weren’t for oil?” 

Pitch served as a mortar in building the 
Tower of Babel. 

Moses’ mother used it to coat the “Ark 
of Bulrushes” that carried her son down the 
River Nile to the Egyptian princess. 

Nebuchadnezzar used asphalt to pave his 
roads and to build his palace in sixth cen- 
tury B.C. Babylonia. 

In the anciént land of Sumer, a physician 
gave his patient a “Petroleum prescription” 
for healing a sore, which was made of 
asphalt kneaded to form 4 salve. 

A myriad of both major and minor uses of 
the substance that men found seeping to 
the surfate of the earth reveals that pe- 
troleum had penetrated deeply into the eco- 
nomic life of the ancient countries of the 
Middle East. 

The ancients had two uses for oil that 
have not found their way into modern life. 

A law in Assyria stated that delinquents 
must submit to having molten bitumen 
poured over their heads as punishment for 
their crimes, and it was used in magic as a 
means of keeping out the evil spirits. 

However, if keeping out evil spirits could 
be dressed up and given a more sophisticated 
interpretation, it would apply equally well 
today. 

If evil spirits could be equated with eco- 
nomic stagnation, depression, and poverty, 
the oil industry could then truly be said to 
have kept them out of the United States. 

One of the first Americans whose en- 
lightened curiosity and penetrating insight 
led him to the conclusion that the material 
he saw bubbling from the earth might be of 
value was George Washington. 

In 1753, over 100 years before Drake’s suc- 
Washington was visiting 
western Pennsylvania and saw the oil 
springs. 

He felt that they must have some indus- 
trial importance and acquired some land on 
which there was a “burning spring.” 

He listed this in his will as his most valu- 
able holding. 

The world waited another century to see 
this vision realized. 

It was actually a citizen of Titusville that 
supplied the initial momentum to the events 
leading to the first commercial oil well, aptly 
called “the hole that changed the world.” 

Dr. Francis B. Brewer, a physician, was 
convinced that the curative properties of 





petroleum were. truly remarkable and de- 
clared that as long as he Continued in his 
profession, he would keep it in constant use. 

He gave a bottled sample to his uncle, 4 
professor at Dartmouth. 

It was at Dartmouth that it was seen by 
a young New York lawyer, George H. 
Bissell. 

Bissell was supposed to have ee 
seen the similarity between coal oil 
petroleum and deduced that 
might be exploited as an illuminant. 

He was further encouraged by a chemist, 
Benjamin Silliman, Jr., whose report pre- 
dicted that “rock oil” had many uses and 
a great commercial future. 

This opinion added stimulus to efforts to 
finance a project to extract petroleum in 
large quantities. 

Such a story is typical of the important 
discoveries and developments of our coun- 
try—fiashes of intuitive insight backed up 
by determined efforts to see the ‘idea car-’ 
ried to a successful conclusion. 

And so the story of the first well con- 
tinues along the same lines. 

It was such a flash of inspiration that 
prompted Edwin L. Drake to bore, rather 
than dig, for oil. 

After the insight occurred, Drake under- 
took the rest of the project with methodical 
and deliberate determination. 

These were the qualities that allowed. 
Drake to back up his theory that petroleum 
could be drilled for aud obtained in sub- 
stantial quantities. 

An accomplishment such as this removed 
the major barrier to the development of this 
new industry. 

Fortunately for the destiny of the product, 
there was an already pressing need for an 
ingredient to replace ‘whale oil when the 
first oil started flowing from Drake's well— 
some 20 barrels a day. 

Whale oil was the best lighting fuel of 
the day, but it was growing scarce and be- 
coming expensive. 

So while whaling captains were searching 
for Moby Dicks, less practical men were 
drilling for the material that was to replace 
the product of such adventures. 

Others were developing new refining tech- 
niques to improve the process of the produc- 
tion of Kerosene, such as the invention of 
Luther Atwood for the development of a 
process of “cracking” crude oil in 1860 which 
made the mass production of oil for illumi- 
nation economically feasible, and the subse~ 
quent improvement by William M. Burton in 
1913. 

Not all the inventions, however, could be 
counted on to aid the petroleum industry, 
and when Thomas Edison perfected the in- 
candescent electric lamp in 1879, kerosene 

to be replaced as the main form of 
artificial iiitumination. 

After all, we do have to give some other in- 
dustries a break, too. 

But rather than viewing this use of elec- 
tricity as a setback to the industry, the in- 
ventive spirit of the Americans was employed 
to develop new uses for this versatile sub- 
stance. 

In 1870 asphalt was first used as a paving 
material in the United States. 

It was the material which paved the street 
in front of city hall in Newark, N.J. 

In 1879 George B. Selden applied for a 
patent on an automobile driven by an inter- 
nal combustion engine and in 1893 Charles 
E. Duryea manufactured the “horseless 
buggy.” 

The year 1900 saw the first automobile 
show, and 3 years later the first cross- 
country automobile trip was made. 

When, in 1909, Henry Ford had standard- 
ized his model T and announced that he 
would “make a motor car for the multi- 
tude,” the gasoline market was off to a 
roaring start—and the following decade was 
appropriately named “the roaring twenties.” 
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By 1924 Ford got his price for a model T 
down to $265, and secondhand cars could 
be found for as little as $25. 

American initiative and enterprise were 

also leading to another great development 
which was ultimately to require large 
amounts of fuel from the petroleum in- 
dustry. 
The Wright brothers made the first suc- 
cessful flight at Kitty Hawk, N.C., in 1903, 
and Lindbergh flew from New York to Paris 
in 1927. 

Without oil, the Wright brothers might 
still be trying to get off the ground. 

Thus, the history of the oil industry it- 
self and those industries dependent on oil 
is replete with examples of the outstanding 

made possible by the environment 
of the age, with its emphasis on individual- 
ism and initiative. 

Oil first gave us something to read by, 
then something to grease our wheels and 
equipment with, an dsomething smooth to 
Tide on. 

As a fuel for vehicles and machines, it 
has formed the basis for the vast mechani- 
gation that changed the entire way of life 
of our country. 

The transportation industry, with its 
trucks, diesel locomotives, airplanes, was 
revolutionized by oil. 

And finally, the petrochemical industry, 
with its multitude of beautiful and useful 
products, has modernized our homes, offices, 
clothing, and has even made its contribu- 
tion to the beautification of the fair sex in 
the production of-cosmetics. 

Every facet of American life has been 
touched and touched again by the magic of 
oil. 

In a quite different way, oil is touching the. 
lives of almost every country—éspecially 
those same lands that put ft to use in 
ancient times. 

In the middle eastern country of Saudi 
Arabia, it is almost the sole source of in- 
come; in Iraq it is by far the most important 
one; and the surrounding Arab lands are 
directly affected by pipeline or canal 
transport. 

Oil is giving our Latin American neighbor, 
Venezuela, the opportunity to prosper. 

This resource is so vital to these lands 
that any changes in American oil policy will 
of necessity have serious, and possibly 
worldwide repercussions. 

Two and one-half years ago the world 
held its breath when a chain of events led 
to the Suez crisis. 

Last year, Vice President Nrxon held his 
breath when~ angry mobs shouted and 
threw stones at him in Venezuela. 

These countries are too impatient to wait 
for the evolutionary developments that 
characterized the rise of the industry in 
this country. 

Of such overriding importance is this one 
material, that oil, which has given mankind 
such great benefits, has come dangerously 
close to plunging the world into war. 

This new and uncomfortable role for 
petroleum presents a challenge to the men 
in the industry, as well as to the policy- 
makers in Was 

The mind of man that so brilliantly de- 
veloped new means of producing and using 
this material is now faced with this crucial 
problem—a problem that the industry itself 
has given rise to. 

So far the oilmen have done a most 
credible job in their international deal- 
ings—per: the Washington policy- 
makers could learn a few lessons from their 
public relations policies throughout the 
world. 

The problems oil poses in the field of in- 
ternational relations are of the most serious 
and urgent natune. 

These are questions that the oilman is 
not asked to solve by himself. 
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In many cases, decisions made in Wash- 
ington that affect him directly, are entirely 
out of his hands. 

I don’t believe that it is unfair to specu- 
late on the course history would have taken 
had the views of the representatives of the 
oil industry been considered in the rela- 
tions of the United States with the oil- 
producing countries of the world. 

I am sure such events as the Suez crisis, 
that threatened the peace of the world, 
would have been avoided. 

Our brief review would not be complete 
if we didn’t mention just one more role 
that oif has played in the history of the 
world—that is its role in warfare and in 
national defense. 

Oil was the lifeblood of the mechanized 
army, the navy, and the air force. 

Without oil, the machineries producing 
the materials of war would have come to a 
grinding halt; the arms and heavy equip- 
ment and artillery would have been ren- 
dered useless; and all means of transporta- 
tion—the airplanes, ships, motorized 
vehicles, would have been helplessly rele- 
gated to idleness. 

Even the supermodern atomic and 
hydrogen weapons are’ dependent upon 
means of delivery fueled by oil. 

Ballistic missiles will employ other types 
of fuel, but as long as the debates continue 
on the possibility of limited or total 
wars, the weapons and aircraft using oil will 
continue to be produced. 

Turning back to the domestic scene to 
review the history of the development of the 
oil industry, with its emphasis on individual 
daring and determination, leads us to 
speculate upon the future course the indus- 
try will take. 

Estimates for the next decade all indicate 
that the Nation’s consumption of energy of 
all kinds will increase at least 50 percent. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, in its studies 
of the petroleum industry estimates that 
domestic petroleum consumption will in- 
crease from the almost 20 million barrels 
a day in 1957 to around 30 million in 1967. 

They estimate that oil will capture 48 
percent of the Nation’s energy market. 

So the oil industry, as large as it looms 
in relation to the other industries in the 
country, is destined to get bigger and 
better. 

I can still say “better,” although I realize 
that it is inevitable that much of the color 
and the rugged individualism that was so 
typical of the early development will be 
subdued. 

In an environment where many factors 
are at work to make the individual seek 
security rather than adventure, where the 
opportunities seem to lie in working for 
someone else rather than in the attempt 
to strike out on your own, it naturally fol- 
lows that this industry, too, will wear a more 
conservative cloak. 

I am sure that many of you here have 
witnessed this change and have felt its 
effects. 

Perhaps you have wondered, along with 
many of us in other fields, if this attitude 
will retard the future technical and eco- 
nomic progress that the oil industry has 
contributed to the growth of the United 
States. 

The answer is emphatically “No,” because 
as long as the oil industry continues to pro- 
duce leaders like our own Sam Cohn of 
Altoona the future is in safe hands. 

It is fitting and proper that you have de- 
cided on this occasion to tender a well- 
deserved tribute to Sam Cohn. 

You are to be highly commended for se- 
lecting Sam as the outstanding oilman of 
the central Pennsylvania area because he 
is a symbol of the success that can be 
achieved by honest and persevering efforts. 

Very few in this room know Sam Cohn 
as well as your speaker does. 
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We grew up together in this city of Al- 
toona 


To let you in on a little personal side of 
Sam’s life we really got acquainted when 
Sam visited my neighborhood while courting 
his wife. 

He is truly a product of the grassroots and 
@ graduate of the “school of hard knocks.” 

Along with his father and brothers, Sam 
is a pioneer of the oil industry. 

Today when you discuss oil in the Altoona 
area the name of Sam Cohn is symbolic 
of the progress and place oil occupies in the 
American way of life. . 

Always a “busy bee,” Sam applies himself 
daily to his task as president of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Co.; yet he is never too busy 
to play his part as a community leader 
whether it be as a director of the bank, a 
member of the board of hospital trustees, 
or the president of the Altoona Kiwanis 
Club. 

As an indication of the great interest he 
has in the underprivileged, it was during 
his presidency of the Kiwanis Club in 1928 
that the Kiwanis Health Farm for Children 
was established in Scotch Valley. 

Sam is truly a self-made man, that type 
of an American which has made our Nation 
what it is today. 

So many times we forget to acknowledge 
the ones who have played an important part 
in the lives of those fellow citizens whom we 
honor. . 

Therefore, let me mention the sturdy 
stock represented by Sam Cohn’s father and 
mother and the guidance they gave him. 

Then, too, there is another person—Sam’s 
good wife Margaret Mattas Cohn. 

“Mag” as we khew her in her girlhood 
days has played the part as an ideal wife 
and her inspiration has played a great part 
in the success Sam has achieved. 

Therefore, tonight as we present to our 
honored guest, Sam Cohn, a scroll as the 
outstanding oilman of the central Penn- 
sylvania area we honor not only him but 
his loved ones and especially his wife, Mar- 
garet. 

Before presenting the scroll to Sam let me 
emphasize that only in America can you find 
a product of the grassroots whose ingenuity, 
initiative, and perservance have elevated him 
to the high position he occupies in the busi- 
ness world. 

Therefore, it is with great honor that I 
present this scroll on behalf of the As- 
sociated Petroleum Industries of Pennsyl- 
vania to a true American, an outstanding 
businessman, a community leader, your 
friend and my friend, Sam Cohn. 





The Importance of Religious Faith in 
Public Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which has been published under the title 
“True Christmas Spirit.” The letter was 
written by Charles Kress, formerly the 
mayor of Binghamton, N.Y., and now a 
Washington consultant. His letter was 
published in the Washington Star on last 
Christmas Day, December 25, 1959. 
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What Mr. Kress says about the fine 
character and the deep religious faith 
of the Post Office Department employees 
applies equally, I think, to the employees 
in all the other Federal agencies. He 
has made a good point, and I think the 
public can be very proud of the average 
Government employee. And I feel it to 
be a great part of our strength as a Na- 
tion, that our Government consists of 
good citizens in public office. In Amer- 
ica we have no ruling class, no dicta- 
torial autocrats, to run our affairs. We 
are governed only by each other—the 
friends or neighbors we put in public 
offices. And it should be a great comfort 
to each of our good citizens to know 
that in all branches of our Government, 
in the House and in the Senate, there is 
a true cross-section of the best and the 
finest in American character, decency, 
and unshakable religious faith. Noth- 
ing could be more reassuring, or promise 
more for the safe and bright future of 
our Nation. 

I know Mr. Kress personally; and on 
many occasions he has made important 
contributions to good Government and 
national defense by giving his services 
as a consultant, without pay, to various 
congressional committees. He well de- 
serves public commendation, for his un- 
selfish and patriotic public services. 

When he participated on the Edward 
R. Murrow program “This I Believc,”’ in 
1955, a copy of which I also ask be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp, Mr. 
Kress delivered another lesson on the 
importance of religious faith in public 
administration. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and the broadcast were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Dec. 25, 1959] 


TRUE Houipay SPirir 


We read doleful statements by some pessi- 
mistic members of the clergy that looseness 
and immoralities attending some Christmas 
parties are but symptoms of an alleged gen- 
eral breakdown in the character of our citi- 
zens. 

Recently I was an unintentional “gate- 
crasher” at quite a different kind of Christ- 
mas party. While in the Post Office Depart- 
ment on business I noticed employees hurry- 
ing to the auditorium, so out of curiosity 
I followed along. At the doorway a pleasarit 
young lady escorted me to a seat in the 
crowded chamber. The proceedings began 
with a short opening prayer. A choral group 
sang Christmas carols sweetly. Then the 
whole gathering joined in-full-voiced song. 
Then came a recitation of the Christmas 
story from St. Luke. After this a modest 
appearing, kindly faced gentleman began 
speaking in a soft but clear voice. He was 
the Postmaster General, and he spoke of 
peace, friendship and human service—and 
of gratitude to the Almighty for giving us 
life today, the precious freedom and high 
privileges of American citizenship and our 
obligation for helpfulness to less fortunate 
people and nations. He spoke of his deep 
appreciation for his own privilege of work- 
ing alongside other members of the postal 
service to usefully serve the public. Here 
was no stuffy bureaucrat exhorting his 
minions and lackeys. Here was a great and 
good man, a blessed servant of God—a Cabi- 
net officer of the U.S. Government—humbly 
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and sincerely talking to his friends and fel- 
low workers. Here indeed was God-loving 
American democracy in action. And the 
crowd listened—attentively and understand- 
ingly. Then came the Lord’s Prayer by the 
whole assemblage. Again I looked around. 
Every head was bowed in reverence—every 
voice responding in the prayer. 

There they stood, crowding full the big 
auditorium. Young and old, Protestant and 
Catholic, Jew and gentile, colored and 
white, Republican and Democrat, ‘all con- 
centrated -in a fervent prayer expressing 
their unfaltering faith in God Almighty, in 
America and in each other. One could feel 
the powerful spirit of togetherness pulsing 
from their hearts and one could sense that 
in hearts such as these rests the true and 
mighty strength of America. I wished that 
Nikita Khrushcheycould have been there to 
feel the electric power and confident 
strength of that tremendous force which 
comes only from the ‘hearts of free men 
and women completely dedicated to God, to 
liberty and justice, and to each other. 

CHARLEs KREsS, 
Former Mayor, Binghamton, N.Y. 





Tuis I BELIEVE 


(Edward R. Murrow broadcast—CBS pro- 
gram of January 22, 1955. Guest speaker, 
Capt. Charles Kress, U.S. Maritime Service, 
former mayor of Binghamton, N.Y.) 

INTRODUCTION BY MR. MURROW 


Charles Kress is an engineer, a former sher- 
iff, police commissioner, mayor, and intel- 
ligence officer. During prohibition days he 
was a gangbusting Federal enforcement chief 
in New York. During World War II he be- 
came the U.S. Maritime Service intelligence 
Officer in charge of the Atlantic coast area, 
and now holds the rank of four-stripe cap- 
tain. 

You will now hear the personal beliefs of 
Capt. Charles Kress, former gangbuster, and 
former mayor of Binghamton, N.Y. 


ADDRESS BY CHARLES KRESS 


In the late twenties I was in charge of 
Federal prohibition enforcement in New 
York State—a very young man for such a 
responsible job. Those were the bloody days 
of gangster rule—of great power for racketeer 
kings and their secret partners, the crooked 
political bosses. An honest Federal en- 
forcement official who dared defy this cor- 
rupt power seldom lasted long. I felt deeply 
that the time had come to show these corrupt 
powers that our America could produce pub- 
lic officials who could not be compromised, 
contaminated, bribed, or frightened. 

So I started after the very big, protected 
and previously immune violators, personally 
leading raids-myself, tensely alert for the 
repeated attempts being made agaizist my 
life. I was scorned by many people for not 
taking the easy pay-off money as others had 
done—scorned and ridiculed also for at- 
tempting to honestly enforce an unpopular 
law—betrayed, sold-out, and double-crossed 
by subordinates and some superiors. I was 
pretty much all alone. 

There came.a night when I escaped death 
by the narrowest margin. The underworld 
nearly won. Not seriously injured, but in 
great pain and emotional stress, it seemed 
that I just could not goon. As’a child-my 
religion had taught me that when you once 
put complete trust in God there is then no 
reason to fear evil. But until that par- 
ticular night of crisis I had never put this 
bewreg: to any great test. Even on that 
night I was not consciously praying. It 
seemed more as though my mind was racing 


wildly, trying to find something solid on 


which to hold. And except for my religious 





faith there was no place to turn; so uncon 
sciously almost, I did indeed test that 

I said to myself, “This I believe—and if 
lieve, why should I doubt?” Suddenly 
was no doubt, and from that moment 
never felt alone or uncertain. 

Without the strength given me by 
faith I would have either become discouraged 
and quit the fight, or lost my sixth sense 
which warned me against danger and always 
enabled me to escape death. In my territory 
of the United States I did succeed, through 
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-this faith and its power—not of course in 


stopping individual law violations, but in 
breaking the malignant power of the polit- 
ically protected murder and racket syndicates. 
And this I will always believe—that it was 
only through the power of faith that I lived 
to tell about it. 


I believe that religious faith is to the soul, 


what air and sunlight are to the body—giv- 


ing life and brightness today and a hope for 
tomorrow. I believe that if God’s will put 
me here today, I should faithfully follow His 
will—because the very fact that I do exist 
here in this world of today is indisputable 
proof of His power, love, and good intentions 
towards me if I but keep faith with Him. 

I believe that life decrees that every hu- 
man must at some time journey along 
through a valley of shadows. Personally, I 
know well this lonely journey. But I have 
found that when things seem to look the 
blackest, or when sorrow is the heaviest, in 
prayer and in feeling the presence of God’s 
compassion and Christ's understanding there 
is to be found a strength which will carry 
one through the bleakest hours. 


I believe that each day may bring some 
new tests of my religious faith. That the 
true test is not in proclaimed piety but in 
actually living and doing; in my daily life 
trying to render a living answer to His com- 
mand—‘“Do ye unto others as ye would that 
they do unto ye.” 

I believe that not since the Roman days 
of Christian martyrs has there been such a 
challenge to religious faith as exists today. 
The clear issue now is whether God ace His 
words such as peace, love, honesty, unsel- 
fishness, justice, charity, and decency shall 
be driven from the face of the earth. In 
each of us individually lies the answer. And 
each must make a choice—whether to be a 
Herod, a Pontius Pilate, or a simple Chris- 
tian soldier marching onward in fearless and 
sublime trust. 


A ship sets sail, cruising over a vast ocean 
for a distant port. Against the tremendous 
power of the sea, that ship seems a tiny, 
weak thing. But on that ship is a rudder, 
and the navigator has learned how to use it. 
He uses this rudder to safely guide the ship 
to its distant port. The need for God in the 
life of every human is just as simple as thet. 
The ship is our mortal hody. The navigator 
is our immortal soul. Religious faith is the 
rudder. The cruise is from the port of our 
birth to some far port along the shores 
eternity. We can never hope to reach the 
right port without using the rudder of re- 


af 


ligiou’ faith. Without this faith, the cruise 
is erratic and aimless, hopeless and futile. 
And when death, who is but a message be- 


tween time and eternity, puts an rg to 
the cruise, we have never reached the righ 
port. By learning how as the na 
use religious faith as a rudder we can 
cessfully and safely guide our 
through all the storms, Ss cue es 
and shoals of life, so that when 
ends we are sure to find oursel 
right port. 

This I strongly believe. 
can only be as powerful and helpful as the 
strength of your belief in it. 
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Recent Developments Affecting the U.S. 
Atomic Power Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. HOLIFIELD: Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following address: 


RecENtT DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING THE U‘S. 
ATromic Powrer ProcRaAM 


(Remarks by Congressman CHet HOvirie.p, 
Democrat, of California, at workshop meet- 
ing of the Electric Consumer Information 
Committee, Washington, D.C., January 19, 
1960) 

It is always a pleasure to talk with a group 
interested in atomic energy, particularly 
from the consumers’ point of view. 

As we enter each new decade it is always 
wise—or it at least is always done—to take 
stock on the last year and have a look at the 
next 10 years. 


GOALS AND PREDICTIONS 


I regret to say, that from the consumers’ 
viewpoint, we have not achieved ecenomic 
atomic power in the United States by 1960. 
You will recall the rosy predictions by AEC 
and others on this subject some years ago. 
But economic atomic power still remains a 
will-o’-the-wisp—off somewhere yonder. 

You will also recall the prediction of how 
many plants and kilowatts the United States 
would have in operation by 1960 or the end 
of this year. In 1955. the then AEC Director 
of Reactor Development foresaw about 2 mil- 
lion kilowatts of nuclear power capacity in 
service by the end of 1960. It now appears 
that less than 40,000 kilowatts will be in 
operation by the end of this year. 

Predictions were also made as to the U.S. 
foreign atomic power program, which in large 
part was to be carried out in cooperation 
with Euratom. Former AEC Chairman 
Strauss adopted the goal established by the 
so-called “three wise men" of 15 million kilo- 
watts of atomic power in Euratom countries 
by 1967, and 3 million kilowatts by the end 
of 1969. 

‘The objective of the AEC-Euratom Coop- 
erative program was scaled down to be 1 
million kilowatts by the end of 1963. The 
Joint Committee extended it to 1965 for 
two’ plants. However, when proposals were 
received last fall, only one project was sub- 
mitted. This was the Italian Senn project 
which was planned prior to Euratom and 
could be carried on independently of it. 

So -we see the chickens let out in the 
Atomic Energy Amendment of 1954 are be- 
ginning to come home to roost, or to change 
the metaphor, somebody laid an egg. 


CURRENT STATUS OF PROJECTS 


Now what are the reasons for our dif- 
ficulties? In addition to the problems of 
the Madison Avenue approach, it should be 
understood that many people underesti- 
mated the difficulty of the technical prob- 
lems which had to be solved. These in turn 
raised costs, delayed schedules, and pre- 
sented financial problems. 

Perhaps a brief rundown of the current 
.status of various projects would help make 
this point clear, I hesitate to go into any 
detail, since the newsletters of your various 
organizations do this very well. I especi- 
ally find Jim Grahl’s APPA newsletter in- 
teresting and informative. 

As of this date not one watt of civilian 
power is being generated in the United 
States ‘by atomic reactors, except possibly 
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the small Oak Ridge HRE experiment. The 
Shippingport reactor, our first and largest 
central station plant, has been shut down 
since October for planned replacement of 
fuel elements and will not be in operation 
until the spring of this year. The Atomic 
Energy Commission’s experimental boiling 
water reactor at Argonne is under modifica- 
tion and will not be in operation until late 
this year. The Atomic Energy Commission 
sodium reactor experiment at Santa Susana 
has been shut down since October of last 
year to rectify a fuel element failure and 
will not be in operation until sometime this 
spring. . 

These shutdowns do not mean lack of prog- 
ress. They illustrate the developmental 
problems we encounter. 

Reactor plants under construction are also 
having their troubles—schedule and cost- 
wise, The first and largest privately 
financed commercial plant, the Dresden sta- 
tion, has recently run into trouble due to 
technical problems—fuel element cladding 
and control rod failures,. The next largest 
commercially financed plant is the Consoli- 
dated Edison, Indian Point plant, which has 
already experienced an increase in the esti- 
mated cost from $55 million to $100 mil- 
lion—nearly 100 percent, and this may be 
only the beginning. Detroit Edison’s cost 
estimate has gone up and it stillhasn’t been 
proved safe. ‘ 

The public and cooperative atomic energy 
plants also have their troubles, as you know. 

The first cooperative public atomic power 
proposal was submitted to the Commission in 
1955 in response to the Atomic Energy Com- 
missiOn’s first request for proposals. This 
plant is still not complete. The comple- 
tion date has slipped from the original esti- 
mate of 1959 to 1962 and the original cost 
estimate .has gone up from approximately 
$25 million to $50 million. 

Of the seven public and cooperative 
atomic power proposals submitted to the 
Commission in 1955 and 1956 in response 
to the Commission’s second invitation for 
cooperative atomic powerplants, only two 
are presently being pursued, These are the 
Piqua and the Elk River projects, neither 
of which is complete. The estimated cost of 


“poth projects has approximately doubled 


and the original estimated completion dates 
have been extended considerably. 

The only bright spot in our power re- 
actor program is our naval reactor program 
where reactors at this moment are perform- 
ing a job which cannot be equaled by any 
other energy source. 


DEVELOPMENT OF REVISED ATOMIC POWER 
PROGRAMS 


The difficulties in which the atomic pow- 
er industry found itself in 1956-58 led, of 
course, to demands for revised-or accelerated 
programs. 

Whether we are building enough atomic 
power projects can be debated, but no one 
can charge that not enough studies have 
been made of the atomic power program. 
There was the McKinney report to the Joint 
Committee in January 1956; the atomic 
energy acceleration report made by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy in July 1956; 
the American Assembly and National Plan- 
ning Association reports in 1957; the Joint 
Committee and AEC seminars with leading 
reactor and industry experts in 1957; the 
Edison Electric Institute reports in 1958; the 
Joint Committee staff report on a proposed 
expanded civilian nuclear power program in 
August 1958; the AEC ad hoc committee re- 
port in 1959; and now AEC is preparing its 
report on a proposed 10-year program; and 
Mr. Robert McKinney is reviewing the for- 
eign ‘situation for the Joint Committee. 

All of these reports have agreed. that it 
is important to develop economic atomic 
power, to meet sharply rising domestic needs 
for power in future decades and to establish 
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and maintain clear international leadership 
in an important technology. 

Several of the reports also agreed upon 4 
goal of economic atomic power in the United 
States in 10 years. The Edison Electric In- 
stitute report in 1958 suggested that eco- 
nomic nuclear power might be attained by 
1968; the AEC ad hoc committee report in 
1959 chose 1969 as the target year. 

This tendency to hope perennially that 
we will reach our goal in 10 years is not 
new. Back in 1955, the then-Director of 
AEC reactor development foresaw a 10-year 
induction phase and then a rapid ex- 
pansion of commercial nuclear power ca- 
pacity. Five years later, we may be still 
foreseeing success 10 years hence. Unless 
we take more vigorous action to make our 
predictions come true, I fear that we may 
be forever predicting that economic atomic 
power will be here in 10 years. 

I would make the personal suggestion that 
we stick with the goal we established. In 
1958, the Edison Electric Institute—sure- 
ly a conservative institution—suggested that 
economically competitive nuclear power 
might be possible by 1968. That this is still 
feasible is indicated by the testimony of Dr. 
Walter Zinn to the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee in October 1959. He said that the next 
generation of large-size plants will be com- 
petitive in some areas of the United States. 
Such plants could be built and in opera- 
tion by 1965 or 1966, according to Zinn. 
But under present AEC policies this is not 
likely to be done before 1970. 

Instead of making more studies, why do 
we not consider doing what Dr. Zinn says is 
possible, particularly since a recent pre- 
view of AEC’s forthcoming report on its 10- 
year program confirms this view. In a 
speech in November, the Director of Re- 
actor Development for AEC—Frank Pitt- 
man—said that the studies recently made 
for AEC show that with some further re- 
search and development a 300,000 kilowatt 
pressurized water plant could be built to 
produce power at costs competitive in some 
areas of the United States, and that this 
project could be started “in the near fu- 
ture.” 


The Pittman report on the AEC studies 
also concluded that, assuming success in 
further research and development, it would 


be possible to start construction by 1965_ 


on 300,000 kilowatt boiling water and organ- 
ic plants which should produce power at 
costs competitive in relatively high fuel 
cost areas of the United States. Presumably 
ro could be in operation by the end of 
1968. , 


POLICY ISSUES IN ATOMIC POWER PROGRAM 


Consideration of the AEC 10-year program 
(as forecast by the Pittman report) raises 
again policy issues which have been with us 
for a number of years. 


NARROWING DOWN ON REACTOR CONCEPTS 


One is the Commission’s alleged recent 
policy of emphasizing three basic reactor 
concepts—the pressurized water, boiling and 
organic cooled and moderated—and possibly 
cutting back the effort on’ other types. 

I question whether we know enough yet 
to put most of our eggs in only two or three 
baskets. I suspect that AEC’s deemphasis 
on the other concepts—some of which may 
in the long run prove superior—may be dic- 
tated more by budget considerations than 
by informed technical judgments, We have 
only one large power reactor in operation 
and are only in the early phases of this new 
technology. 

If we confine our major bets now to only 
two or three basic concepts we may save 
money in the short run. But if we should 
find in the future that we had guessed 
wrong, the cutbacks being made by the Com- 
mission will prove to be extremely costly. 
ZI do not endorse, consequently, the present 
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Commission tendency to abandon our pre- 
vious program of developing six to eight dif- 
ferent types of nuclear plants. 

SIZE OF PROTOTYPES 


Nontechnical factors also seem to have in- 
fluenced Commission views of the sizes of 
the developmental plants which should be 
built. I have believed that construction of 
a certain number of large demonstration 
prototypes will be required in order to de- 
velop any given reactor type to the point 
that it is commercially attractive. This view 
was confirmed unanimously in 1957 by a 
group of outstanding reactor development 
experts convened by the Joint Committee. 

To my knowledge, nothing has developed 
since 1957 which would alter their conclu- 
sions. I consequently believe that AEC’s ad 
hoc committee was mistaken in recommend- 
ing a year ago that, in general, only plants 
of small and moderate size should be con- 
structed. I believe that AEC was mistaken 
in accepting that recommendation. There 
is some suspicion that the so-called “proto- 
type” plants may have been especialy ap- 
pealing to AEC fdr reasons having nothing 
to do with the technical requirements of the 
program. The smaller plants would cost less 
money, obviously, than large plants and this 
wouid please the budgeteers. Since their 
energy Output could be more readily ab- 
sorbed by AEC installations or else wasted, 
the disposition of any Government atomic 
power, which so frightens the AEC, could be 
avoided. 

More recently, the Commission seems to 
be shifting back to the view that full-scale 
demonstration plants will have to be built. 
I understand that AEC is now shopping 
around for a utility or utility combine to 
undertake the 200- to 300-megawatt pressur- 
ized water project which I mentioned 
earlier. 


LEVEL OF EXPENDITURES FOR ATOMIC POWER 
PROGRAM 


The dominant policy issue in the past 
several years has been one of budgets and 
expenditures. We who have long urged a 
vigorous and effective atomic power develop- 
ment program find that the key program de- 
cisions in this administration are being 
made \more and more by the bookkeepers 
and budgeteers rather than by technical 
authorities. 

The bookkeepers seem unable to peer be- 
yond the ends of their noses in determining 
what this country can afford in the way of 
public investments. In the atomic power 
field, a vigorous attack on the remaining 
technical problems in order to attain eco- 
nomic atomic power at the earliest feasible 
date could bring the consumers of this 
country very large savings. Such a develop- 
ment inevitably would restrain the steady 
upward trend in the costs of the fossil 
fuels. As you Know, gas prices have been 
climbing at a startling rate and even the cost 
of coal, despite our huge reserves, has been 
increasing at an average rate of about 1.5 
percent per year. 

If the development of low-cost nuclear 
power were to achieve a saving in fuel costs 
of no more than one-tenth of a cent per 
electrical kilowatt-hour, this would mean 
savings to the American consumers by 1975 
of more than $2 billion per year. We can 
well afford to invest another $100 to $150 
million per year now in accelerating atomic 
power development. When the potential 
economic gains are considered, we cannot 
afford not to. 

This annual incremental investment is 
about what was estimated as necessary by 
the Joint Committee Staff Report of 1958. 
Relative to the total AEC budget of $2.6 
billion in fiscal 1959, or to the massive ex- 
penditures for missile development, for ex- 
ample, this is hardly an astronomical sum. 
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(Indeed the total AEC expenditures. for 
fiscal year 1959 are but a fraction of 1 per- 
cent of the total gross national product; 
are only 3.3 percent of total Federal ex- 
penditures, and 5.6 percent of total expendi- 
tures for national defense.) / 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE AND SUBSIDIES 


A related policy issue which I assume will 
be reopened this year is the question of 
whether additional subsidies, in the form 
of capital grants, should be offered to utili- 
ties to enable them to build the additional 
plants which are deemed necessary. 

In considering this question, we should 
take a look at how far we have come in 
subsidizing these so-called private plants. 
In 1954, when the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the Republican majority in Con- 
gress insisted upon rewriting the Atomic 
Energy Act, private industry spokesmen as- 
sured the Joint Committee that if the act 
were amended, private industry would de- 
velop economic atomic power with its own 
resources. Mr. Walker Cisler of Detroit Edi- 
son even declared that his utility would re- 
quire no guaranteed buy back of byproduct 
plutonium as far back as 1953. 

The fact is, of course, that private in- 
dustry has not been able to proceed unaided 
with the development of atomic power, but 
has had to come back to congress with re- 
peated requests for additional Federal 
assistance. 

The fundamental Government aid, is 
AEC’s reactor deveiopment program. With- 
out the public research program, there is 
not one of the privately sponsored atomic 
power projects which could even have been 
proposed. Instead of diminishing after re- 
vision of the act in 1954 and the entry of 
private industry, AEC power reactor develop- 
ment expenditures have increased every year 
and now are at a level of $105 million per 
year—five times the 1954 level. 

A second significant subsidy is the Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed price for the power re- 
actor byproduct, plutonium. The present 
base price of $30 per gram reflects a subsidy 
of about $18 per gram to a power reactor 
operator, Despite Walker Cisler’s protesta- 
tions in 1953, the subsequent financial plan 
for the fast-breeder reactor sponsored by 
Detroit Edison and others assumes Govern- 
ment plutonium payments of more than $33 
million, about $20 million of which would 
be clear Government subsidy. 

For the more usual. nonbreeder reactors, 
the present plutonium base price represents 
a subsidy of about 1.5 mifls per kilowatt- 
hour. For a 100,000-kilowatt plant, this will 
amount to about $1 million per year. 

& third important public subsidy for the 
so-called “private” projects is the Govern- 
ment fuel loan program. The Government 
finances the production of all enriched uran- 
ium fuel and loans it to the utilities at 4 
percent per year. As long as the utility 
generates power with enriched uranium, it 
will receive a perpetual series of loans and 
never repay the outstanding balance. A pri- 
vate industrial reactor expert (Menke) told 
the Joint Committee last year that the fuel 
loan program is “a very heavy subsidy” 
worth about seven-tenths of 1 mill per kilo- 
watt-hour. This is because it would cost 
the private utilities up to 10 percent per year 
to finance their own fuel inventories. For 
& 100,000-kilowatt nuclear plant, the fuel 
loan subsidy alone will be worth almost a 
half million dollars per year to a private 
utility. 

In view of its great affection for high 
interest rates, I am surprised that the ad- 
ministration has not proposed to raise the 
fuel loan charge above 4 percent. The latest 
short-term Treasury bonds were sold at an 
interest rate of 5 percent. 

A fourth form ,of Government aid is the 
cheap enriched uranium fuel provided by 
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the Government. The major element in the 
price of enriched uranium is the cost of pow- 
er, and all enriched uranium in the United 
States is produced either with low-cost TVA 
power or with power from private plants 
which is also low cost because of the TVA 
“yardstick” and Government underwriting. 
Thus, with the advent of an atomic power 
industry, and the widespread use of enriched 
uranium fuel, the benefits of 'ow-cost TVA 
power will be exported to all parts of the 
United States. Since about three-fourths of 
the benefits will go to the privately owned 
utilities, one would think they would be 
stanch friends of the TVA. However, they 
seem instead to want the cheap uranium 
fuel but to eradicate the power 

which makes its low cost possible. 

The low cost of U.S. enriched uranium 
probably should not be called a subsidy, 
since the TVA and private utility power 
charges to AEC cover all costs, but it is a 
benefit to the nuclear power industry made 
possible by huge Government investments 
and underwriting. 

Federal fuel reprocessing is another public 
subsidy provided for all power reactor proj- 
ects. It has been estimated that if pri- 
vate facilities were available, the cost would 
be two to three times the charge made by 
AEC, For the privately financed plant of 
Commonwealth Edison, for example, at Dres- 
den, Ill., the savings represented L § the Gov- 
ernment fuel-processing service will approxi- 
mate more than $2 million during the first 
5 years of plant operation, and for Detroit 
Edison's fast breeder,more than $8.5 million, 
and, of course, subsidies are also extended to 
cooperatives and public power associations 
under the AEC second round demonstration 


program. 

In addition to these general forms of aid, 
the Government is providing specific grants 
of research and development funds and fuel 
subsidies amounting to millions of dollars 
per project for many of the privately spon- 
sored developmental power reactors. 

Thus, the picture today is quite different 
from that promised by the spokesmen for 
private enterprise when they declared in 
1954 that rewriting of the Atomic Energy 
Act to facilitate private activity was about 
all that would be required, other than. a 
continuation of a modest national research 
and development 

Yet, as I pointed out earlier, the accom- 
plishments of the publicly subsidized, 
privately sponsored program have fallen 
short of what was promised. For example, 
the original estimated completion date for 
the Yankee atomic energy plant, was 1957 
and for the Detroit Edison plant, 1958. 
Both are now scheduled for full operation 
next year.. Similar slippages have occurred 
with other projects and some have been can- 
celed entirely. 

Thus despite valiant efforts and a sub- 
stantial program of Government subsidies 
and services, the private organizations have 
not been able to move forward with proj- 
ects as rapidly as was promised by them and 
by the Commission. ~ 

Last year, to stimulate the proposals for 
additional projects, AEC Chairman McOCone 
recommended a new subsidy program under 
which AEC would finance up to half the 
cost of a nuclear powerplant but allow title 
to remain in the sponsoring utility. This 
was to have been the first of a series of 
projects financed with such capital grants. 
This idea of capital subsidies finds favor 
with some members of the Joint Committee 
also. I respect their reasons, but I continue 
to have questions about it. We already 
have built into the atomic power industry 
a considerable subsidy system, and the re- 
sults have fallen short of the promises, 

In view of this experience, I wonder if still 
another and more substantial subsidy pro- 
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gram is clearly the best answer. I also feel 
concerned that initiating a capital subsidy 


program may open a “Pandora’s box.” Once 
Federal subsidy programs have 
proved ‘difficult to shut off. 


This question of how to finance addi- 
tional projects is a complicated one, as long 
as AEC continues to oppose a sizable Fed- 
eral developmental power reactor p: 


rogram. 
As you know, I joined with Senator Gore in 


1956 to authorize such a program. Al- 
though recommended by the Joint Commit- 
tee and passed by the Senate, the Gore-Holi- 
field bill was defeated in the House due 
largely to strong administration opposition. 

If the bill had passed and AEC had pro- 
ceeded with such a program, the atomic 
power ant would be well ahead of 
where it is now and we would have a series 
of developmental plants either in being 
or well underway, in addition to the proj- 
ects sponsored by the utilities. We would 
not need now to be considering capital sub- 
sidies. 

The great amount of invaluable technical 
information produced through the develop- 
ment, construction and operation of the 
Government’s PWR demonstrates the value 
of this type of plant. Under the Gore- 
Holifield bill, a mumber of such heavily 
instrumented atomic power laboratories 
could have been undertaken. The rela- 
tively small amounts of power they pro- 
duced surely would have done no conceiv- 
able harm to the private utilities, and the 
technological. benefits to the entire utility 
industry would have been very substantial. 
In opposing the Gore-Holifield bill and, sub- 
sequently, every effort we have made to 
initiate a Federal developmental project, the 
private utilities have dohe themselves and 
the general public a grave disservice. 

The private utility projects are not sub- 
stitutes for the PWR-type facility. They 
are not being designed or equipped pri- 
marily for research and development nor 
will they be operated primarily to produce 
technical information. The privately spon- 
sored plants will be’ operated primarily to 
produce power. They certainly will con- 
tribute to the technology, but to a much 
lesser extent than a truly developmental 
facility. 

Tt has almost been forgotten that AEC pro- 
posed in 1957-58 that these private plants 
serve in part as test reactors for trying out 
improved types of fuel elements. This was 
a@ counter to our proposed governmental ex- 
perimental-prototype type of plant. How- 
ever, as in so many things, this program was 
dropped when the utilities apparently could 
not cooperate as their primary purpose was. 
continuous power production. 


GAPS IN PROGRAM 


As in past years, I assume that the Joint 
Committee during this session will give at- 
tention to the gaps in our atomic power de- 
velopment program. One of the continuing 
lacks is a program for heavy water reactors 
using natural uranium as fuel. In putting 
this cohcept near the bottom of its priority 
list, AEC seems to overlook its important 
advantages. A successful natural uranium 
reactor would mean saving the power and 
therefore the coal consumed in making en- 
riched uranium fuel. From a conservation 
standpoint, this makes sense. This reactor 
type also would allow development of a nor- 
mal commercial fuel industry, free of Gov- 
ernment loans and fuel ownership. For 
similar reasons, it would be more attractive 
to foreign countries, which hesitate to devel- 
op & nuclear power industry dependent upon 
enriched uranium from the United States. 
I am gratified that the present AEC has pro- 
posed a full-scale cooperative program with 
Canada in this field. This cooperation 
should not replace our own prototype devel- 
opment . 


Another concept which seems well worth 
pursuing is the steam-cooled reactor, a var- 
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iant on the nuclear superheat concept which 
may involve fewer technical difficulties. 

I believe that the Joint Committee should 
also consider the project suggested last year 
of a 20,000-kilowatt plant on Guam if it is 
designed to contribute to the technology, 
and to another process steam reactor. 

I feel certain that we also will take up the 
question of authorizing conversion of the 


new Hanford plutonium production reactor , 


to a dual-purpose plant. This will enable 
the plant to produce at least 700,000 kilo- 
watts of power—more capacity than in 
Bonneville Dam—rather than just warm up 
the Columbia River. General Electric Co. 
studies showed that such a dual-purpose 
plant will produce plutonium at less cost to 
the Government, with the power priced at 
going Bonneville rates. Almost half the 
power would be consumed by Hanford and 
the remainder sold to Bonneville for further 
marketing to the utilities of the region. 
Conversion needs to be authorized this year 
or next year if it is to be done on the most 
economical and efficient basis. 

On all or most of these projects, I am 
afraid we will encounter the usual opposi- 
tion by the budgeteers. 

I am gratified to note, however, that the 
Commission has gone ahead with the proj- 
ects which the Joint Committee added to the 
program last year, including the 50-mega- 
watt boiling water reactor for municipal and 
cooperative systems, the organic moderated 
50-megawatt prototype under third round 
terms, and the small nuclear superheat 
Plant in Puerto Rico. 

Unfortunately, however, there still has 
been a good deal of foot-dragging on projects 
like these which the Joint Committee adds 
over commission opposition. These projects 
were authorized last June and funds were 
appropriated in early August but AEC waited 
until the end of December to request pro- 
posals on the two 50-megawatt prototypes 
and has only now concluded negotiation of 
an agreement with the Puerto Rico water 
resources authority. 

I understand all these projects were held 
up while Consumers Power of Michigan was 
haggling about the account of financial as- 
sistance it would receive in the unsolicited 
proposal program. 

THE NEED FOR BETTER ORGANIZATION OF THE 
PROGRAM 


In view of AEC Chaifman McCone’s re- 
marks upon returning last fall from a visit 
to the Soviet Union, it is hard to under- 
stand why the Commission delayed about 6 
months before getting started on these im- 
portant projects. Mr. McCone, as you knéw, 
stated in November that he had been im- 
pressed “by the speed with which the So- 
viets appear able to reach a specific objective 


once they decide that it is of overriding im- . 


portance.” He declared that the United 
States “must be prepared to seize upon the 
undertakings which are of importance and 
advance them on an urgent basis. If we do 
less, our position of leadership soon will 
fade away.” 

I have been expressing the same senti- 
ments for a good many years. I only wish 
that this administration would match its 
words with action. 

It seems to me that the Commission's 
reluctance to back a really vigorous atomic 
power development program despite con- 
tinuous pressures from the Joint Committee 
springs from budget and power policy con- 
siderations which are at best of only second- 
ary importance. 

The achievement of economic nuclear 
power is a technical problem and should be 
attacked as such. The technical problems 
which must be solved should be defined and 
systematic programs to solve them should be 
planned and carried out in a systematic way. 

Instead, the Commission initially pursued 
@ relatively planless approach to the con- 
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struction of large, developmental power re- 
actors. The PWR and the Oak Ridge gas- 
cooled reactor are exceptions but these were 
forced through over Commission resistance. 

In 1954, the Commission initiated the first 
of a series of rounds under which utilities 
were encouraged to propose projects with 
Federal aid, not so much because this ap- 
proach was considered the best way to get 
technical problems solved as that it avoided 
Federal expenditures for reactors and the 
possibility of Federal atomic power produc- 
tion. Some of the resulting projects were 
started more for political or public relations 
purposes than to solve specific technical 
problems and others bear only an accidental 
relationship to a coordinated program to 
achieve economic atemic power. 

When the so-called partnership ap- 
proach failed to produce an adequate pro- 
gram, the administration came forward in 
mid-1958 with the Euratom assistance pro- 
posal. This plan had several purposes but 
one obviously was to reduce the need for 
U.S. developmental plants by subsidizing 
their construction abroad, hopefully at less 
cost and of course with no power marketing 
responsibilities. this was an at- 
tempted political solution to a technical 
problem and I criticized it severely for this 
reason. As of this date, the Euratom pro- 
gram has not resulted in one new atomic 
power project. As a substitute for U.S. de- 
velopmental plants, it seems to be a flasco: 

What we need is a planned and coordi- 
nated program aimed at specific technical 
objectives and tied to a time schedule which 
puts the pressure on AEC, the national lab- 
oratories, and the reactor industry. [I 
believe that unless we soon adopt such an 
approach we are not going to achieve truly 
economic atomic power. We suddenly will 
wake up some day to find that we are in 
second or third place in the world. Then, 
as in the missile field, there will be under~ 
standable demands for a costly crash pro- 
gram to try to catch up, 

Now I think some progress has been 
made in this In the spring of 1958, 
I recommended ‘that AEC assume the posi- 
tive direction of its experimental and proto- 
type reactor p This approach was 
outlined more completely in the joint com- 
mittee staff report in August 1958. I am 
happy to say that AEC Chairman McCone 
adopted this policy in 1959, except for the 
unsolicited proposal proviso. 

However, much more remains to be done 
in organizing and implementing AEC’s posi- 
tive direction of the program. AEC is still 
in need of a larger technical staff to provide 
technical direction. Too much time is spent 
in Washington haggling over contracts, and 
not enough is spent on seeing to it that 
adequate scientific and technical programs 
are planned and carried out in the use of 
experimental and prototype reactors. Here 
again the Shippingport project seems to be 
an exception. 

I am also concerned that in recent months 
there seems to be a growing attitude by 
AEC and administration officials that, the 
Soviets are cutting back on their atomic 
power program, and that we therefore can 
relax. The Russian atomic representative, 
Mr. Emelyanov, has even suggested that the 
US.S.R. and the United States should agree 
on which types of reactor prototype each 
country would emphasize, and thereby save 
development money. As you know, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. aiready have 
signed a memorandum of agreement cover- 
ing exchange of visits and technical docu- 
ments and also provides for developing joint 
projects in certain research fields. 

Although I am most strongly in favor of 
reducing the tensions between the United 
States and Russia, we would be foolhardy to 
relax our efforts in atomic power develop- 
ment for any such reasons. We do not 
know for a fact that the Russians are cut- 


ting back their atomic power effort. This is - 
















































what they have told some US. visitors. 
- On the other hand, I do know that.if I were 
win a competition I would cer- 
y to my competitors into feel- 
that they could afford to relax. 

need not remind you that this country 


Soviet jet bombers first flew over Moscow, 


portant surprise just before the summit 
meeting this spring. 

Indeed, in atomic energy, AEC was quite 
surprised at Geneva in 1955 when the Rus- 
sians announced the operation of their 5,000- 
kilowatt atomic powerplant. Again in 1958 
at Geneva, although the joint committee was 
assured by AEC that there would be no sur- 
prises, the Soviets unveiled their 100,000- 
kilowatt dual-purpose powerplant amid 
great publicity. 

I know also, that in 1953, the United States 
held undisputed leadership in atomic power 
technology, that we retained it as late as 
1955 but that by October 1, 1958, Dr. Walter 
Zinn reported to the joint committee that 
Russia not only had closed the gap but in 
some areas had moved ahead of us. 

Therefore I.do not favor any cartel or 
other arrangements to parcel out reactor 
types with the Russians, or any. so-called 
cooperative endeavor which would relax our 
pressing forward to maintain our slim lead. 

Admiral RickOover has not paced his nu- 
clear submarine program in accordance with 
what he thought the Russians might be do- 
ing in nuclear submarine development. He 
has pressed ahead as rapidly as possible, 
and as a result the security of the United 
States today is greatly bolstered by the pos- 
session of this unique and powerful weapon. 

The same policy should apply in tite field 
of atomic power development. Qur own 
power needs, as this group knows well, will 
mushroom immensely in coming decades, 
and the sooner we have an additional source 
of low-cost power the better for the long- 
term well-being of the American people. 

Abroad, two-thirds of the world’s peoples 
are energy-starved. Electric power is essen- 
tial if they are to improve their miserable 


living standards. As a means of meeting - 


their potentially huge. needs, atomic power 
is of great interest and will assume ever- 
increasing importance. 

The battle has been joined with the Soviet 
Union and the Red Chinese for the friend- 
ship of the uncommitted and underdevel- 
oped countries—most of the world’s popu- 
lation. In this competition, American lead- 
ership in the new and vital technology of 
atomic energy and power can be a factor of 
great value. 

To speed the realization of economic 
benefits by the American consumer, then, 
and to regain the decisive international 
leadership we once enjoyed, I will continue 
to urge a strong, coordinated, and purpose- 
ful Federal program for the development of 
nuclear power. : 





The Political and Psychological Aspects 
of the Space Race 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, whether 
or not we admit it, nnd whether or not 
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we like it, in the eyes of the world there 
is a space race between this country and 
Communist Russia. We have recently 
heard much about the military aspects 
of space. Yesterday, we heard about 
the budgetary considerations of space; 
and in the future we shall hear 
more and more about the peaceful ex- 
ploration of space. I should like at this 
time, however, to make some comments 
on space from a political and psychologi- 
cal point of view. 

Space has a tremendous appeal to the 
human mind and imagination. The 
challenge of space is not new. Since the 
beginning of time there never has been 
a period when man has not been actually 
aware of space. Man has always felt 
it his destiny to conquer nature, and he 
did well on land and water. The realm 
of the air and the vastness of the uni- 
verse seemed denied to him until recent 
times. Now, the dream of space knowl- 
edge, travel, and conquest is becoming a 


‘reality. These are facts the Russians 


recognize and take advantage of. 

It is imperative that we become aware 
of the Russian motivation in space and 
other research. Science, like everything 
else in Russia, is an instrument of com- 
munism. Science in Russia has also 
been used as an effective instrument of 
foreign policy. The Russians have 
promptly displayed their discoveries to 
the world, and employ them skillfully. 
Every successful Soviet launching seems 
to have been calculated in time to ex- 
tract maximum propaganda value. 

I believe that space, in years to come; 
is likely to be the arena for world com- 
petition and also world cooperation. I¢ 
is important, therefore, that we map out 
our own independent space programis, 
make them fore effective, and recognize 
their impact on world opinion. 

In an article that appeared in the New 
York Times magazine of Sunday last, 
January 17, Hanson W. Baldwin talks 
about the “neglected factor in the space 
race.” He says that we are lagging only 
slightly in the scientific and military as- 
pects of the space race. It is in the 
propaganda phase, however, that Russia 
is far ahead. It is imperative, therefore, 
that we—past masters in advertising and 
public opinion, in the development of 
mass media, newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision—find a better way of making our 
space research and accomplishments 
better known to the millions of people 
around the world who look at the space 
race as a symbol of national and human 
success. Let us not forget that the basic 
world struggle is for the minds of man. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEGLECTED FacToR IN THE Space Race—We 
ArE LAGGING ONLY SLIGHTLY, IF aT ALL, IN 
THE SCIENTIFIC aND MILITARY ASPECTS OF 
THAT RACE; IN Irs PropaGaNpa Puase, How- 
EVER, Russia Is Far AHEAD 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Attack and riposte initiated a great space 
debate as Congress convened in a crucial 
election year. 


In his state of the Union address, Presi-  . 


dent Eisenhower looked upon the Nation's 


battle : é 
The United States is lagging only slightly, 
if at all, im’ the scientific and military 


mathematical scientists—the. 
searchers to whom scientific facts and 


adventure into>the “‘wild blue yonder,” the 
prestige of accomplishment are important 
factors in global power relationships, have 
had little, if any, influence in the U.S. space 
program. 

The space scorecard indicates that this 


plished as much as or more than the Rus- 
sians but as a Nation we have benefited 
from these accomplishments, far less. 


satellites; the Discoverer satellite program is 
now so routine that it excites only 

any ripples of interest. Seven of the U.S.- 
satellites are still circling the Earth, some 
of them still sending back data from the 
largely unexplored void. 

Russia has launched three successful sat- 
ellites, and of these only one is still in orbit. 
But the Russians launched the all-important 
first satellite in history. Their second car- 
ried the first living thing—the dog Laixa— 
to be shot into orbit. Indeed, the USS.R. 
has produced rockets with so much greater 
thrrust than ours, lofting payloads so many 
times heavier, that global jokes about U.S. 
“grapefruits” have circulated from Paris to 
Saigon. There is nothing so devastating to 
prestige as laughter. 

The United States has hurled a small 
payload past the Moon which went into 
orbit around the Sun. But again, the Rus- 
sians got there first; their rocket preceded 
ours into solar space. The Russians, more- 
over, hit the Moon, and we are still talking 
about it. Their latest achievement, a mis- 


It can be argued, as it has been, that these 


accomplishments are offset scientifically by 
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Project Argus—the United States detonation 
ef three smali-seale nuclear weapons some 
300 miles above the Earth—and by 
US. of the Sun (and more 
recently of Venus) taken from balloons at 
high altitude. There is no doubt that Proj- 
ect Argus was a superb scientific, technolog- 
ical and military achievement; it has been 
described by some as the greatest scientific 
experiment of all time. There is no doubt 
about the Sun photographs; they were far 
superior in definition and clarity—and in 


of the Sun and of 
solar flares have been excitedly hailed by 
Soviet as well as American scientists. 

There is not much doubt either that, de- 
spite the small size of most USS. 
satellites, we have made some major sci- 
entific discoveries. The Van Allen radiation 
belts were first detected by US. 
instruments in space, and our accumulation 
of space data is probably larger and more 
important scientifically than the total So- 
viet data. 

If the Russians unquestionably have more 
powerful booster rockets of greater thrust 
than any U.S. rockets now operational, we 
have partly compensated for this by much 
better miniaturization of equipment; and it 
is probable, though not certain that our in- 
strumentation and electronics are superior in 
quality. Moreover, our space’ efforts—sound- 
ing rockets, balloons, high-fiying aircraft, 
satellites, moon shots and all—have undoubt- 
edly been more extensive and have provided 
broader coverage than the Russian program. 

Nor are we lagging perceptibly in develop- 
ing the potential military applications of 
space. Our Discoverer satellite program, 
which is expected to lead to a reconnaissance 
satellite, is as far advanced as, or farther 
advanced than, any similar program about 
which we have knowledge in Russia. Weather, 
navigation, missile-early-warning, and com- 
munication satellites will soon be within the 
state of the art. However, the man-in-space 
program—which offers an unpredictable mili- 
tary dividend, if any—is far from culmina- 
tion and the Russians may well beat us to 
this achievement, and hence to another tre- 
mendous psychological triumph. 

Given our major scientific and military 
accomplishments—-why are so many people 
disturbed about our standing in the space 
race? 

The reason is simple: It is the Russian 
achievements, not our own, which have made 
the maximum impression upon the minds 
of the many. Moscow has, very simply, fol- 
lowed Nathan Bedford Forrest’s prescription 
for victory—it has got there first with the 
most. 

- There are, clearly, three aspects of the 
space race, the scientific, the military, ariti 
the political-psychological. We are not lag- 
ging too far behind in the first two, even 
though we are not making an all-out effort. 
But we have not even recognized the third 
phase of the race; in fact,-our official an- 
nouncements—and more important, our offi- 
cial actions—have pooh-poohed the idea of 
a Trace atall. Yet Russia obviously has keyed 
her space program to the achievement, not 
only of scientific and military results, but of 
spectacular and prestige-building firsts. 

In the Communist ideology every action 
has a political slant. Each of the major 
Soviet space achievements was calculated 
to excite the imagination of man and to reap 
political and psychological dividends. All of 
them were fitted deliberately to a political 
chronology: the moon shot prefaced Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s visit to the United States. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet space 
achievements have contributed in a major 
“legree to the public image of the U.S.S.R. as 
an imaginative, energetic, technologically 
advanced society, imbued with the restless 
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‘eagerness and daring of the great explorers 


of the past, and capable of feats which no 
other nation can equal The global damage 
consequently done to U.S. prestige is incal- 
culable, but there is no denying that it has 
been immense. 

The reasons for this global psychological 
defeat are more important than rocket en- 
gines of inferior thrust. The reasons lie at 
the heart of Government. Welearned to our 
cost in World War II and in the postwar pe- 
riod that “political-military” is a compound 
word; we lost the peace in large part because 
our military strategy neglected or minimized 
sound political goals. 

Today, we appear to have forgotten that 
the basic world struggle is for the minds of 
men. Since the first part of President Eisen- 
hower’s first term there has been no one of 
much influence at a high level in the Gov- 
ernment who spoke for public opinion, no 
one who has viewed governmental action or 
inaction in terms of their psychological ef- 
fects upon the world conflict. 

The most important and influential men 
in Washington in advising the President 
about space policies are not the Secretary of 
Defense, not Dr. T. Keith Glennan, the head 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency; not George V. Allen, Director of 
the US. Information Agency. (In fact 
it is doubtful that Allen has ever been asked 
about the global psychological importance of 
space achievements.) The Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, who in this admin- 
istration has assumed unparalleled power in 
both budget and policy formulation (mili- 
tary and foreign), is perhaps the keyman in 
the establishment of guidelines for our space 
efforts. 

Last fall NASA attempted a moon-orbiting 
shot—the first of its kind and one of the 
most difficult of space achievements. When 
the rocket blew up, there was no backup 
available—simply because the money funded 
for the program provided for one rocket, no 
more. One cannot accomplish unprecedented 
ang historical firsts on such a basis. The 
Russians have made no such mistakes; they 
have provided what it takes. 

Closely circumscribed dollar guidelines 
have clearly inhibited and slowed this coun- 
try’s exploration of space. Moreover, they 
promise to continue to do so, despite our 
past disappointments. The Saturn 1,500,- 
000-pound-thrust clustered rocket, which 
has been under development for more than a 
year, is this Nation’s most immediate hope 
of overtaking the Soviet lead in high-powered 
boosters. It was funded for some $70 million 
in this fiscal year; its backers had asked for 
$130 million. 

Next year a full funding program for maxi- 
mum speed of development would require 
$250 million, but the budget will probably 
provide only $140 million. In terms of time 
there has already been a 6-month slippage 
in the program; as things stand now, Saturn 
will be ready at least 2 years later (1963 
or 1964) than it could have been, had full 
funding been provided. 

The second most influential man in 
Washington’ in our space-policy formula- 
tion—next to the Budget Director—is Dr. 
George B. Kistiakowsky, the President’s 
scientific adviser. Like Dr, James R. Killian, 
Jr., before him, Dr. Kistiakowsky has im- 
mense power but no legal or direct respon- 
sibility, save to the President. He can, and 
does, oppose or support both NASA and 
Pentagon space programs, and his opposi- 
tion can mean the kiss of death. 

Both of these men stand for the orderly, 
progressive, scientific exloration of space— 
with emphasis on the word scientific. Rock- 
etry is a technological tool, which should 
be subordinate to science, Dr. Killian (who 
has just returned to the chairmanship of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology) 
said recently in a speech. Both men are 
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eminent physical scientists, and any pro- 
gram they support will undoubtedly be or- 
derly, reasoned, and thorough. But neither 
man has shown any evidence that he appre- 
ciates the tremendous impact of space 
achievements upon global opinion; indeed, 
such a factor does not fall within the pur- 
view of the scientific adviser. 

Furthermore, a sizable segment of the 
American scientific community has the 
same sort of negativism toward any space 
program (except one conducted on its own 
terms) that the nuclear physicists felt after 
Hiroshima toward the development of atomic 
weapons. This may be in part a reflection 
of a deép guilt complex; they may be ap- 
palled at the potential destructiveness of 
their own creations. It may .epresent the 
collective misjudgment of essentially clois- 
tered men—men of precise facts and fig- 
ures—suddenly elevated to positions of 
power in a world where intangibles and in- 
exactitudes—the province of the political, 
rather than the physical, scientist—are 
dominant. 

No matter what the reason, there is a well- 
defined attitude among many—though by no 
means all—scientists that space is too im- 
portant to be left to the military, and that 
the military should be subordinated to a 
strictly controlled and orderly scientific 
space program, (The creation of a civilian 
space agency was, in part, a reflection of 
this.) In such a program, there is little 
room for the spectacular, the crash pro- 
gram, the all-out effort, the race. 

This dichotomy—the military eager to ex- 
ploit the potentials of space for military 
purposes; the scientist anxious to study and 
find rather than to fight or to impress—has 
not been completely resolved . organiza- 
tionally, despite the many refinements in our 
space’ administration concepts in the 2% 
years since Sputnik I. NASA and the De- 
fense Department still have the same ob- 
jective—the conquest of space—but for dif- 
ferent purposes. Both must use the same 
booster rockets to attain their goal. At the 
present stage no one can say with finality 
just where the scientific objectives leave off 
and the military begin; no one can foresee 
all of the ultimate military uses of space; 
there are obvious overlaps. 

For those reasons the closest possible ‘har- 
mony between military and civilian space 
organizations must come about. At last 
there are signs that the worst of the space 
program’s organizational growing pains may 
be over. Late in 1959, after the Air Force 
was assigned responsibility for all big mili- 
tary boosters, an Air Force general was as- 
signed to NASA to head a new booster rocket 
and test division. At the same time, the con- 
troversial Advanced Research Projects 
Agency in the Pentagon was subordinated 
to the authority of Dr. Herbert F. York, De- 
fense Director of Research and Engineering. 
And now the President proposes—in organi- 
zational changes still to be spelled out—a 
kind of space czar to direct and coordinate 
NASA and the Pentagon. 

These changes may improve liaison, but 
they will do little to stress the battle for 
the minds of men. Lip service is paid to the 
aims of psychological warfare—to impress 
the world with the power and knowledge of 
the United States—but it is lipservice only, 
and with the proviso that it must be done 
cheaply. 


Clarke Newlon, executive editor of the 


ne Missiles and Rockets, recently — 


wrote that there is an almost universal feel- 
ing * * * that the Nation’s space program is 
at present on dead center; that the present 
administration fails to recognize its impor- 
tance; that we have no real space plan; that 
no significant action will be taken until we 
have a new head of Government. 

Yet, as he pointed out, there is no lack of 
national courage, skills, and basic tech- 
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niques to overtake and pass Russia in the 
space race—if we start now. The starting 
means adequate funding, enthusiastic sup- 
port, and real desire to win. 

And, above all, it means a recognition at 
the top level of the tremendous political 
and psychological importance to our inter- 
national prestige and our national safety of 
easily discernible scientific and military 
achievements. It is not good enough to say 
that we have counted more.free electrons in 
the ionosphere than the Russians have, that 
we know more about cosmic rays. We must 
achieve the obvious and the spectacular, as 
well as the erudite and the obscure. 





American Indian Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today a joint resolution pro- 
posing to set aside 1 day each year to be 
known as American Indian Day. 

The resolution proposes that the third 
Thursday in August each year be desig- 
nated as a day to be set aside by the 
President to observe with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities the first Amer- 
ican—the original American—the Amer- 
ican Indian. 

I have done this at the suggestion of 
the Governors’ Interstate Indian Coun- 





| _.cil which has done such an excellent job 


of helping to bring about recognition of 
the Indian problem. It was their sug- 
gestion that this be done as a means of 
making it possible to give special recog- 
nition and honor to the original citizens 
of this country. We have had several 
days for the recognition of other groups, 
we have had special weeks for the recog- 
nition of various industries, but never, 
Mr. Speaker, have we officially desig- 
nated a time for the recognition of the 
American Indian. 

I am confident the-effect that this 
would have is significant and important 
for America’s first citizens. One im- 
portant thing that I see in this is making 
the people of America aware of the con- 
tributions that Indians collectively have 
made in this country and possibly to in- 
fluence the Congress to take a more se~- 
rious, dedicated, and active interest in 
Indian affairs. 


It was the thought of the Governor’s. 


Interstate Indian Council that if a day 
were set aside by Congress as American 


_» Indian Day it would help to create many 


of the finer aspects of Indian culture 
and heritage and bring the knowledge 
to Americans everywhere that Indians 
still exist, forming a definite and con- 
structive part of American society in- 
stead of in a fictional and romantic 
state. It would help to make the Ameri- 
can people generally aware of the fact 
that the Indian people are no different 
than ‘non-Indians, that they want jobs, 
employment, income and to provide for 
their families, not only the necessities, 
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but the luxuries of life, and the oppor- 
tunities for education that are avail- 
able in non-Indian communities. 

It could: be pointed out that the In- 
dian people were segregated into com- 
munities first for the protection of the 
non-Indian and then later, in an agricul- 
tural adventure in rehabilitation. It 
should be. pointed out that simply be- 
cause the Indian people resided on the 
land that they are not necessarily 
farmers and ranchers but have a high 
degree of manual skill and that.if given 
an opportunity could and would raise 
the level of their own economic status. 

It could be pointed out on these spe- 
cial days that industry has been reluc- 
tant to locate on these reservation areas 
without some special inducement such 
as a tax inducement, or something of 
that nature, but with such an induce- 
ment industry could and would locate 
on these Indian reservations, opening up 
a whole new vista of opportunity for 
the Indian people and give them an op- 
portunity to lift themselves up by their 
own bootstraps. 

These are some of the things that 
should be brought to the attention of 
the American people, should be brought 
to the attention of the Congress and 
could be brought. out on the occasion of 
this special date to be established as 
American Indian Day. 

The date of Thursday on the 3d week 
in August has been chosen because this 
is an era of time during the summer 
when the Indians of most areas are 
holding special events. The Indians of 
Oklahoma celebrate their Anadarko Ex- 
position during this week: The Indians 
of the Northern Plains are holding their 
fall expositions and councils at about 
this time. Consequently, I have named 
the Thursday of the third week in Au- 
gust as a suggested date for recogniz- 
ing the first American on American In- 
dian Day. 





Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey Sets 
Precedent by Establishing “Hands Off” 
Policy on Television Programs Which 
It Sponsors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
long have urged that advertisers spon- 
soring television programs be aloof and 
remote from the actual news or dramatic 
content of those programs. After all, 
when a firm purchases space in a maga- 
zine or newspaper, it does not receive the 
privilege of dictating what news, pic- 
tures, or feature articles should be lo- 
cated alongside those advertisements. 
I believe the same detachment ought to 
apply to TV and radio advertising, so 


that we can escape the humiliation of’ 


further rigged shows and similar de- 
bacles. 


“Co. in agreeing te remain aloof from 





I have been heartened 
that the Standard Oil Co. 


“hands off” policy with 


development for the broadcasting 
dustry generally. Our national airlanes 
and television channels are a priceless 
possession; they should not be subverted 
entirely to commercialism. Standard 
Oil of New Jersey has established a pat- 
tern which other advertisers should like- 
wise adhere to. © 

Mr. President, I ask wnanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record an article published in the 
New York Times of January 14, 1960, 
written by Jack Gould; radio and tele- 
vision editor of that great newspaper, 
describing the action of Standard 
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interference in the dramatic presen 
tions it is sponsoring on channel 13 in 
New York City. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to he printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 14, 1960] 
TV “PLAY OF THE WEEK” Gets Sponsor—OIL 
ComPpANy To Kgep Hanps Orr 
(By Jack Gould) 

The Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) an- 
nounced last night that it would assume 
complete sponsorship of “The Play of the 
Week,” the series of 2-hour plays presented 
on WNTA-TV, 13. The sponsorship 
will start February 8 and run for 13 weeks, 

In a move that could have national reper- 
cussions in television, M. J. 
dent of the company, 
Standard would follow a rigid hands-off - 
icy with respect to the choice of plays, their 
content and the selection of actors. 

Moreover, it was learned, Jersey Standard 
planned only brief institutional advertising 
that, so far as possible, would be presented 
wherever the playwright had decided there 
should be an intermission. 

The volume of advertising, it was under- 
stood, would be only a small part of the 
maximum of 12 minutes allowed a 2-hour 
evening program under the code of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. 

The decision of Jersey Standard to sponsor 
“The Play of the Week” provided a dramatic 
climax to a campaign by New York television 
viewers to assure the program’s continuance. 

When apprised 2 weeks ago that the series 


sent postcards and letters to WNTA-TV ap- 
plauding the series. 

David Ogilvy, president of Ogilvy, Benson 
& Mather, Inc., the advertising agency ‘= 
resenting ‘Jersey Standard, indicated that the 
response from viewers had been an important, 
factor in influencing the company’s board of 
directors to the series 

Mf. Tellthone sedans at nebvansewsdianin 
was at the insistence of Jersey Standard that 
the company’s contract with WNTA-+TV pre- 
cludes sponsor interference in the theatrical 
aspect of the program... .. 

APPROVAL If COMMON 


It is common practice in TV for sponsors 

and agencies to insist on approval of vehicles, 

usually with a view of avoiding h 
Mr. Rathbone said that he and his 

ates did not feel competent to control a the- 








While. terms of the sponsorship agree- 
ment were not made known, it was under- 
stood that WNTA-TV would still incur a 
slight loss. The average cost of a week’s 
presentation has been estimated at $40,000. 


However, the revivals of Broadway plays and . 


classics have been recorded on tape and the 
station expects to recoup on subsequent 
showing of the series in other cities. 

‘The contract between Jersey Standard and 
WNTA-TV covers one of the largest time 
sales ever registered by an independent video 
outlet. With six nightly performances and a 
Sunday matinee of “The Play of the Week,” 
Jersey Standard will be represented on the 
air for a total of 14 hours a week. 

Neither Standard Oil nor WNTA-TV would 
comment on reports that at a later date con- 
sideration may be given to sponsoring the 
series for one performance a week in such 
cities as Washington, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia. 





The Gannett Group—Enlightened 
Journalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr.- Speaker, it has 
been 4 months since the Gannett Co., 
Inc., assumed ownership of the Camden 
Courier-Post, the largest daily news- 
paper in the First Congressional District 
of New Jersey. 

When the company acquired the news- 
paper on September 1, 1959, Paul Miller, 
president, set forth a statement of policy 
under which the company would operate 
the paper. 

He said: 

More and more, companies operating a 
number of newspapers are adhering to the 
principle of local autonomy long basic in 
the Gannett group. 

The principle not only is good journalism, 
it also is good business. A competent local 
management is more likely to operate profit- 
ably and su under a minimum of 
outside control or interference. 

The directors, officers, and staff of Gan- 
nett Co., Inc., will be available for counsel 
in specific fields of advertising, circulation, 
personnel, news, and general policy. But 
the direct responsibility will rest, as now, in 
the hands of management at Camden. 

It will be up to the editors of the 
Courier-Post to print or not to print mate- 
rial received. 

Briefly, we believe each individual news- 
paper should stand for everything that is 
best for’its community, as the management 
sees it. It should not duck local or other 
issues. It should exert its best influence in 
governmental affairs and not mince words or 
withhold facts. It should contend for 
whatever it favors in the public interest. 
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In all its activities, however, a newspaper 
should be fair and unbiased in its news col- 
umns, no matter how strong the opinions 
expressed on its editorial page. 

And, even on the editorial page, a news- 
paper should bend over backward to see that 
a hearing is given those with contrary views. 
In many cases, I believe, contrary views 
should be solicited; especially in a single 
ownership or one-newspaper city. ” 


Now, 4 months after Mr. Miller issued 
his statement of policy, it is apparent to 
all readers of the Courier-Post that this 
policy has been implemented and strictly 
adhered to in the company’s operation 
of the paper. : 

As the Congressman representing the 
First District, I have talked personally 
with hundreds of people in the district 
and all have expressed the opinion that 
the policy statement expressed by Mr. 
Miller has become a reality. This news- 
paper which enjoyed a high degree of 
success and a vote of complete confidence 
under the leadership of the Stretch 
family, its previous owners, will, I am 
sure, continue under the policy initiated 
by Mr. Miller to win many more State, 
regional, and national awards, will con- 
tinue to serve the needs of the people of 
the Delaware Valley, and will continue 
to earn the confidence of all the citizens 
of the State of New Jersey. The Gan- 
nett group and the Courier-Post staff 
are to be congratulated on their en- 
lightened system of journalism. 





State, School, and Child in Today’s 
World 


DCXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp excerpts from an address I was 
privileged to give when I was invited to 
appear on the program for the South 
Dakota Educational Association Conven- 
tion at Aberdeen, S. Dak., on November 
4, 1959, and at Spearfish, S. Dak., on No- 
vember 5, 1959. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

State, SCHOOL, AND CHILD IN Topay’s WorLD 
(Excerpts from the remarks of Francis H. 

Case, U.S. Senator for South Dakota, Ed- 

ucation Association at Aberdeen, Nov. 4, 

1959 and Spearfish, Noy. 5, 1959) 

“The primary function of any legislative 
body is the education and training of its 
youth.” In those words, Aristotle, some 300 
years B.C., stated the partnership responsi- 
bility of the educator and the legislator. 

Pigures released by the Census Bureau show 
over 4,300,000 births in the United States 
last year, a net increase of more than 2,600,- 
000 over deaths. At 30 to a class, that calls 
for 90,000 additional classrooms when the 
babies of 1959 enter school. 

We also have the new space age and all 
the requirements of foreign language study, 
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higher mathematics, physics and electronics 
that have come with it. 

Here is the price tag on the public school 
crisis in our own State of South Dakota 
that was recently put forth by the Citizens’ 
Tax Study Committee: 

Total spent in 1946, $165 million; total 
spent in 1950, $23 million; total spent in 


1958, $42 million. Projecting, that will be: 


$46 million in 1960; a 100 percent increase 
in 10 years. 

To you who measure school costs in terms 
of mill levy, here was the committee’s figure 
on that: 17.2 mills in 1950; 21.7: mills last 
year in 1958; but 38.3 mills in 1970 on the 
State’s total assessed valuation to raise the 
estimated requirement at that time. 


BIDDING’ FOR TEACHERS 


To be sure, our State’s increasing popula- 
tion now should provide a greater annual 
income and our assessable values should in- 
crease—-and in my opinion will greatly in- 
crease during the next decade, but anyway 
you look at it, the need for larger revenues 
for schools is very real and very large. 

I can remember one year when a western 
school district advertised to let the job of 
teacher to the lowest bidder—and got one 
for less than $40 per month. But, the kind 
of education that is needed today is not to 
be found on any bargain counter of low 
standards and low salaries. 

Some teachers may supplement their in- 
come by outside employment, but free-lance 
writing, baby-sitting, and even seasonal ref- 
ereeing of athletic contests cannot be counted 
upon to recruit and retain the number and 
the quality of teachers that the needs of our 
country require today. 

By whatever means is necessary, local gov- 
ernment, State government, and Federal 
Government—mark you, I include Federal 
Government—must join in a common en- 
deavor to provide the dollars necessary to 
offer the kind of education that will meet 
the challenge of the day in which we live. 


AID NEED NOT MEAN CONTROL 


Federal aid does not need to mean control. 
We have had Federal aid to education ever 
since Abraham Lincoln signed the Land 
Grant Act into law in 1862, almost 100 years 
ago. 

Here are some of the possibilities to ex- 
plore: Dedication of revenues from natural 
resource development is one way. Profits 
of the State cement plant over and above 
the $2 million now earmarked for highways 
is an example—and might provide a divi- 
dend on classrooms built with cement. A 
penny sales tax to~be distributed to school 
districts on a per capita basis would not mean 


controls and would let South Dakota's grow- . 


ing number of visitors share in the cost of 
the communities they here enjoy. 

In all taxation, it is well to remember the 
epigram of old Bob Doughton: “You can 
shear a sheep many times but you can skin 
him. only once.” 

If government meets its responsibility in 
financing, then what? 

Take the child. If government provides 
his education, does it have the right to 
possess the child? My answer is: “No.” 

However important it may be to have 
scientists and engineers, doctors and nurses, 
or whatever calling you name, the free world 
will lose the very faith that makes it free 
if government dictates the product of edu- 
cation. It can offer incentives for courses 
to pursue; it can provide facilities essential 
to certain training; but when the State seeks 
to possess the mind of the student, educa- 
tion fails. 

COMPETITION IN LEARNING 

Russian children, we are told, are required 
to complete 7 years of schooling and they 
are moving toward 10 years. The 7-year 
students have had 74% Carnegie units in 















Gallup poll. 
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mathematics, 14% in history, 1144 in geogra- 
phy, 1% in biology, 1% in physics and 
chemistry, 2 in a foreign language. The 10- 
year exams are estimated by the College 
Entrance Examination Board in this country 
to be roughly equivalent to the advanced 
mathematics examination which is taken by 
only about 10 percent of the 12th grade 
students in the United States. The 10-year 
graduates must pass an examination in 7 
academic subjects—Russian language and 
literature, one foreign language, algebra, 
geomery, physics, chemistry and biology. 

Here is a sample question in history: “Set 
forth the universal-historical significance of 
the formation of the U R.—the first 
multi-national socialist state in the world.” 
Another: “The great advance of the Soviet 
Army in 1944 and its liberation of European 
countries abroad from Hitlerite invaders.” 

Here is one in physics: “An automobile 
which weighs 5 tons with its load proceeds 
along an arched bridge at a speed of 21.6 
kilometers per hour. What is its pressure 
upon the middle of the bridge, if the radius 
of the bridge’s curvature is 50 meters?” Or 
this: “A container weighing 250 kilograms 
falls from 800 meters. At a point 100 meters 
above the earth, what is its potential and 
kinetic energy equal to?” 

But in our anxiety to improve our educa- 
tional policies and methods, we must not 
abandon the regard for the individual child 
which is a basic corollary of our belief in the 
rights of the individual and the limits to 
which government can go in possessing the 
child. 

HOW MEASURE PURPOSE OR DRIVE? 

When the Committee of Five was created 
to plan the new Academy of the US. Air 
Force, Dr. Virgil Hancher, president of the 
University of Iowa, told us there has never yet 
been devised a satisfactory method to 
measure the drive in a young man’s person- 
ality. 

Who could have predicted that a small 
town high school suck as Canton, S. 
Dak., in one school generation could have 
produced two of the world’s greatest scien- 
tists of our generation, Dr. Merle Tuve, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution in Washing- 
ton, and the late Dr. Ernest Orlando 
Lawrence, inventor of the cyclotron which 
smashed the atom and ushered us into the 
age of nuclear power? 

Badger Clark reminded us: 


“That is the small town’s latent power, 

Some name upon its schoolroom page, 

The future hero of the hour, 
The future glory of an age. 

"Twas always so; ‘twill always be— 
Small town, the great folks’ starting 

place 

A small-town boy in Galilee 

Rerouted all the human race.” 


Close to this is our belief that in America, 
good citizenship requires minds capable of 
exercising the powers and responsibilities of 
self-government. There are values, to be 
sure, in taking public opinion polls—but 
woe to America if we ever permit our laws 
to be made solely upon the basis of the latest 
percentages. As someone has said, it’s a good 
thing for us that the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence did not wait for a 





LET THE MIND BE FREE 

If our schools are to perform the function 
the State needs, we will not demand con- 
formity. We will let teachers maintain a 
certain amount of objectivity, independence, 
“academic freedom” if you will. We will ex- 
pect even legislators to think for themselves 
once in a while. 

Our own State of South Dakota is en- 
tering into a new day. Our preconstruc- 
tion forecasts of the effect of the great dams 
on the Missouri River may be modified— 
greater interest in recreational opportuni- 
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ties than expected; slow progress in utiliza- 
tion of water for irrigation; insistent growth 
demands for hydroelectric power; but withal, 
a faster rate of population growth. More 
and more of our young people should find 
opportunities in their home State. 

If we provide them with true educational 
opportunities, we shall expect not servile 
minds, trained to parrot self-serving doc- 
trines of an all-powerful government, but 
persons with all the rights and strengths of 
human dignity. _ 

Ann Mundelein, of Sioux Falls, in Pasque 
Petals, put it so plainly in these lines: 

“Oh, Chinese mother sitting by the roadside 
beside your child, 
What does the future hold for him? 
Will he be taught the wisdom of Laotze or 
of Confucius? 
And the proverbs of the Sages? 
Will he learn great poetry—‘The Lure of 
Jade’ and “The Gray Bird Flying’? 
Will he take his place as head of the family 
To become a Venerable Ancestor? 
Or—will he be only a tool in the fist of 
the State?” 


The third goal of education—this educa- 
tion for which we are to provide adequate 
funds—should be to provide society at large 
with leadership in the constructive use of 
the knowledge which the educational system 
develops. 

A simple example would be to say that we 
should produce men and women who will 
show the world an increasing number of 
ways to use nuclear power for peace rather 
than for war. President Eisenhower has well 
said that “Peace is the paramount goal of 
our times.” 


WORLD'S PEOPLE WANT PEACE 


It has been my privilege to attend meet- 
ings of the Interparliamentary Union as a 
delegate from the U.S. Senate. There, wist- 
fully, almost despairingly, the smaller na- 
dions of the world appeal to those from the 
great powers to assure them that there will 
be no nucléar war. They ‘know that radia- 
tion unloosed in such a conflict would en- 
gulf them. 

On the ist day of September last, I spoke 
to the general assembly of the Union meet- 
ing in the chambers of the Sejm, the name of 
Poland’s parliamentary body. That was in 
Warsaw, destroyed over 80 percent in the 
last war but now remarkably rebuilt. That 
was the 20th anniversary of the day that 
Hitler invaded Poland and sent bombers over 
Warsaw. 

I joined other speakers in praising the 
valor of the Poles and their efforts in recon- 
struction. I reminded them that people in 
other countries, in the large countries, also 
wanted peace. I assured them that people 
in my country did not relish the high taxes 
from every dollar of which over 60 cents go 
into maintaining the weapons of security. 

Our President, with other international 
leaders, has called for reduction of arma- 
ments, but the arms race is the result of 
aggression from without and subversion 
from within. Tension comes from threats to 
freedom; mere promises of arms reduction 
are not sufficient; there must be agreement 
upon controls respecting nuclear tests, 
placement of weapons and deployment of 
troops; and finally, there must be the ma- 
chinery to carry out the agreements. 

Educators along with legislators and lead- 
ers of thought in all walks of life have a re- 
sponsibility to help produce the climate of 
opinion and to turn out the mechanics by 
which the people on this planet can live in 
peace. 

What would be your attitude, if you were 
an Asiatic and you had seen a great power 
unleash an atomic blast over Hiroshima that 
had burned and buried thousands of people 
who were noncombatants and of all ages. 
men, women, and children? And what would 
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have been your reaction as an Asiatic if we 
had saturated the eastern provinces of China 
with the modern-day counterpart of the 
Hiroshima and Ni bombs in en effort 
to immobilize Red China’s effort to recover 
Quemoy by force? 

We have stated we would not start a war, 
that someone else would have to be the ag- 
gressor, but a great many strategists argue 
we should not wait if the opposition seems 
poised to strike. That is not the position 
of General Norstad, commander of the NATO 
forces, but some others hold it. 


WE CAN DO MORE 


By the student and teachers exchanges 
with which you are familiar a great deal has 
been done; more needs to be done. By cul- 
tural and spiritual exchanges more can be 
done. 

I have seen devout worshippers in the 
churches of Poland, the most Catholic coun- 
try in Europe. I have seen people standing 
in the rain out on to the sidewalk for half 
a block away to get into one of three two- 
hour services in a Baptist church in Moscow; 
I saw two Catholic churches filled there, one 
crowded for standing room where a Polish 
priest administered sacraments. 

People, people, human beings, deep ih 
their hearts have a spiritual longing in every 
country. The barriers of race and language 
can be overcome if the desire is great enough 
and if the task of understanding is under- 
taken as a mutual problem and recognition 
is ready when mutual effort is given. 

So, as partners in these matters, let us 
provide the means whereby education may 
do its task in our day. 

Let us provide the child with the funda- 
mentals of knowledge and a mind that 
knows how to work for the good of man- 
kind. 

Let us understand that the object of edu- 
cation is not to produce slaves of the state, 
but citizens with free, creative minds, able, 
and alert for self-government. 

Let us provide a society with the leader- 
ship it rightly expects in solving the great 
problem of our day—finding the way in 
which peoples and nations can live on this 
planet in peace and oving to new heights 
of mental, moral, and cultural development. 

When Alfred Tennyson dipped his pen 
into the future for his immortal Locksley 
Hall, he saw “men the workers, ever reaping 
something new; that which they have done 
but earnest of the things they shall do.” 





Remarks Before Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my speech before the 
Business and Professional Wormen’s Club 
of Greater Lynn, Mass., on October 6, 
1959, on the subject of “Social Security.” 

I was pleased to attend, together with 
head-table guests of Miss 
Mary S. King, of the Lynn ‘Telegram- 
News; Katherine Donahue, State chair- 
man of health and safety; Mildred Ca- 
ram, State president; Despena Zervas, 
local president; Grace B. Michaud, 
chairman; Rena A. Decatur, president of 
district No. 1; Margaret O. Hill, State 











treasurer; Mrs. Anna M. Korsun, quota 
president; and Hazel Anderson, of the 
Lynn Item. 


Greetings, social security is a very gen- 
eral description that includes such programs 
as old age and survivors insurance, old age 

aid the blind, aid to depend- 
to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Old age insurance is earned through spe- 


manced through taxes levied on the em- 
ployer alone. The remaining programs come 
under the heading of public welfare—or 
charity—and are supported through Federal 
and State appropriations out of general 
revenues. 

In order to avoid confusion, I shall con- 
fine my remarks to the subject of old age 
and survivors insurance, which might be 
loosely termed old age pensions, or earned 
monthly benefits to provide for persons dur- 
ing their retirement. 

To understand social security we must 
look into the background of this revolu- 
tionary type of legislation. 

Many older nations had modest social se- 
curity programs tn operation long before we 
even considered the subject. 

Our young and growing Nation, isolated 
from the rest of the world while it busily 
tended to its own confident development, 
emphasized the values of hard work, private 
initiative, and saving for “a rainy day.” 

In earlier days when each family was a 
self-contained economic and social unit, 
raising its own food, building its own shelter, 
and providing for its other needs through 
handicraft industries in the home, the sick, 
the disabled, and the older people were taken 
care of within this family circle. 

With the coming of the industrial rev- 
elution, and the employment of large num- 
bers of people in the factories, with the con- 
sequent shift of population from the farms 
to the towns and cities, the old-style way of 
supporting the aged and the dependent 
members of society, was no longer effective. 

We had to fill the vacuum by new social 
and economic programs. 

But, as people cling to old and familiar 
routines, even when they no longer suffice, 
the dominant conservatism of the United 
States delayed action on these imperative 
changes until the serious depression of the 
1930's forced our hand. 

It is to the great credit of the United 
States and its people that they engineered 
the “peaceful revolution” of that time and, 
by a combination of realism and humanism, 
adapted our social and economic systems 
to solve these problems in order to continue 
the progress of our Nation. 

Everyone wants and needs economic secu- 
rity. 

As a free and independent people, we want 
to be dependent on no one. 

In the vicissitudes of life, even the best of 
people are apt to find themselves in a posi- 
tion where it is difficult, if not impossible, 
“to make both ends meet.” 

Programs must_be devised, not only to 
eliminate these financial hardships, but to 
maintain the human dignity that is essen- 
tial to the lives of self-respecting free men 
and free women. 

Security for the mass of our people can be 
achieved only when most of us have jobs. 
But-in the farflung, complex, and imper- 
sonal organization of our industrial society, 
there are millions who become destitute even 
in times of general prosperity. People who 
are eager and willing to work cannot find 
jobs. In some industries, an able and expe- 
rienced. worker runs into an invisible bar- 
rier as soon as he reveals that he is 40 years 
of age or older, Unlike the old days, he 
and his wife cannot develop a homestead 
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out of the wilderness to provide for them- 
selves and their children by their own ef- 
forts. We live in a collective and interde- 
pendent society, where our jobs and our 
incomes often depend upon décisions made 
by those we never see. 

The Social Security Act was born during 
the depths of a paralyzing depression. At a 
time when 10 million workers were without 
employment other than work relief, and 
when some 18 million people were dependent 
for subsistence on direct relief or welfare, 
the President set up a Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security To Study the Problem of 
Destitution and to Make Recommendations. 
That was in 1934. 

After searching study, the Committee 
found that the heart of the problem is loss 
of earnings. It discovered that, in most 
cases, whenever earnings are cut off, destitu- 
tion is not far away. The question, then, 
was how to spread earnings over a life- 
time, over periods when the breadwinner is 
working and periods when he is not, how to 
provide an income throughout the whole 
cycle of life—in childhood, youth, middle 
and-old age. 

It found that this could not be done on 
an individual basis: relatively few people 
can save enough out of their income to take 
care of emergency periods. 

The Committee came to the wise conclue- 
sion that the problem could be met to @ 
large extent through savings on a social 
basis. The family circle concept of long ago, 
where the young and the strong helped the 
weak, and were helped in turn as they be- 
came dependent, was broadened to include 
our whole society. 

This could be done on the principle of 
sharing the cost and spreading the risk. 

By 1959 the people themselves, on a vol- 
untary basis, had accelerated this develop- 
ment. Through group medical and hospital 
insurance plans, they are now able to pro- 
tect their health in a way that they could 
not afford as individuals: 

Disaster can happen to any of us, suddenly 
and with no chance to prepare for it. Actu- 
ally, however, it strikes relatively few at any 
one time. If a small amount could be col- 
lected from the many who, are subject to 
the risk, a fund could be built for payment 
of benefits to the few whom disaster or mis- 
fortune has struck. As a substantial part 
of its answer to insecurity and destitution, 
the committee, back there in the midthirties, 
recommended social insurance. 

After studying the findings and consider- 
ing the advice of the Committee on Economic 
Security, the Congress the Social 
Security Act in 1935. 

The Social Security Act is a Federal law, 
but the Federal Government operates only 
one of the programs—old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance. The other eight pro- 
grams are operated by the States, with Fed- 
eral cooperation. 

It is common knowledge that most of us, 
because of living costs, social standards, and 
economic misfortunes, do not set aside 
enough money or other assets during our 
working years to provide adequately for our- 
selves or our families when earned income 
is cut off by disability, old age, or death. 

The OASI, as it is known, is a Federal 
program operated bythe Social Security 
Administration. 

Because of many amendments through the 
years the law now covers, with few excep- 
tions, all people who are gainfully employed. 
The program provides regular monthly bene- 
fits for insured workers and their families 
when the wage earner reaéhes retirement 
age (65 for men, 62 for women), for eligible 
survivors when the worker dies at any age, 
and for disabled workers aged 50 to 65 and 
their eligible dependents. 

A person whose annual net income from 
covered self-employment is $400 or more, 
reports his earnings and pays the social 
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security tax when he files his Federal income 
tax return. (Only the first $4,200 of earn- 
ings are taxed through 1958. Beginning with 
1959, net earnings up to $4,800 are taxed. 
The contribution rate for self-employed in- 
come is 3% percent for 1959. It is scheduled 
to increase to 4% percent for 1960 through 
1962; 5% percent for 1963 through 1965; 6 


percent for 1966 through 1968; and 6% per- — 


cent for 1969.) 

These earnings are also recorded by the 
Social Security Administration under the 
self-employed person's social security ac- 
‘count number. 

Although self-employment was not cov- 
ered by the original social security act, most 
persons who work for themselves have been 
brought under its protection by amendments 
to the law. 

To qualify for monthly payments when 
you reach retirement age, or to make pay- 
ments possible for your survivors in case 
of your death, you must have been in work 
covered by the social security law for a 
certain number of “quarters of coverage.” 

You get 4 quarters of coverage for a year 
in which you have $400 or more in net earn- 
ings from self-employment. 

If you have self-employment net earnings 
from more than one occupation covered by 
the law, your income from all of them (up 
to the applicable maximum) is counted to- 
ward old-age, survivors, and. disability in- 
surance benefits. A net loss in one business 
is deducted from net earnings in the others. 

If you operate a business but close it dur- 
ing a year and open another, or if you oper~ 
ate more than one business, you still should 
make only one report of self-employment 
net earnings for the year. 

There is no provision in the law which per- 


mits refund of social security taxes properly | 


paid, in the event that you do not have 
enough work under the law to be insured. 

In case of your death at any age, payments 
may be made to certain members of your 
family if you had social security credit for 
6 quarters of coverage out of the 13 calendar 
quarters before your death. 

When you reach retirement age, you and 
certain members of your family can get 
monthly payments if you have had 114 to 10 
years of work (6 to 40 quarters of coverage), 
depending on how soon you reach retire- 
ment age. (No one will need as much as 10 
years of work to qualify for retirement bene- 
fits until after 1970.) 

The minimum payment to an insured re- 
tired person is $26.40 monthly. The maxi- 
mum retirement payment is at present $116. 
The maximum family payment depends 
upon the worker’s benefit amount If his 
amount is $109 a month or more, the family 
maximum is $254. 

My colleague, Congressman KaTHaRINE 
Sr. Grorce of New York State, introduced a 
bill on January 7, 1959 * * * Numbered H.R. 
944, “to amend title I of the Social Security 
Act, so as to remove the limitation upon the 
amount of outside income which an individ- 
ual may earn while receiving benefits there- 
under.” 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce, incidentally, is a member 
of the Spring Valley Chapter of Business and 
Professional Women, which explains her in- 
terest in the proposed amendment. 


Although her bill did not pass in the last 


session of the Congress, I am confident that 
it, or a similar bill, will be enacted in the 
near future. : 
Under the present law, if a person earns 
more than $1,200 a year after he or she has 
retired, the number of monthly benefit 
checks due you (while you are under the 
age of 72) will be reduced correspondingly. 
In general, you lose your right to 1 month’s 
benefit check for each $80 (or fraction of 
$80) of earnings over $1,200 in the year. 
Beginning with 1959, no matter how much 
your total earnings are in a year, those earn- 
ings will not cause you to lose the monthly 
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payment for any month in which you neither 
work as an employee for more than $100 ($80 
per month for 1958 and previous years) nor 
render substantial services in self-employ- 
ment. 

Generally you perform “substantial serv- 
ices” when you actively engage in the op- 
eration of your trade or business. 

There is no single rule for d 
when a person is performing substantial 
services in self-employment. Some of the 
factors considered are: the amount of time 
devoted to your business both before and 
after your retirement; the nature of your 
service; the presence or absence of a paid 
manager or member of your family who 
manages the business, and whether your 
activity is seasonal, etc. 

After your 72d year, benefits may be paid 
to you no matter how much you earn. 

This $1,200 ceiling on outside earnings is 
a holdover from depression days. 

In 1935, the Congress had to keep in mind 
the millions of unemployed. 

The purpose, in establishing this ceil- 
ing of $1,200 was to discourage retired per- 
sons from continuing in the jobs, or income- 
producing self-employment activities, and 
thereby make them available to younger and 
unemployed persons. 

That reasoning is now obsolete, and the 
ceiling itself has no meaning because of the 
rise in the cost of living. 

In the last session of the Congress, the 
income limitations for single veterans re- 
ceiving non-service-connected pensions was 
raised from $1,400 to $1,800 and for married 
veterans from $2,700 to $3,000. 

This precedent is certain to strengthen the 
ease for a substantial increase in the amount 
that may be earned by a person retired under 
social security without jeopardizing his 
monthly benefit checks. 

This is of particular interest to business 
and professional women who want to con- 
tinue earning additional income after retire- 
ment. 

It is appropriate that this issue should be 
stressed during the observance of National 
Business and Professional Women’s Week. 

I intend to introduce a companion bill 
identical with that already submitted by 
Congresswoman KaTHarINneE St. Grorce. 

It is @ proposal of such overriding merit 
that I expect it to be enacted into law dur- 
ing the year 1960. 





USO Club Completes Year of Service— 
More Than 307,000 Members of Armed 
Forces Use Facilities in 1959—Moe 
Lerner Presents Splendid Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 





_ IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my pleasure to be present at the 
luncheon session of the USO operating 
committee today, and to have installed 
the new officers of the Lafayette Square 
USO Club in Washington, D.C. 

It is noteworthy that 307,567 members 
of our armed services visited the club, 
across the street from the White House, 
during 1959. This was an increase from 
235,283 persons who were served in 1958. 
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Mr. President, the club has operated 
for more than 8 years, with a helpful 
program for our service personnel who 
come to the National Capital area. It is 
operated by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and the National Catholic 
Community Service. 

The operating committee officers and 
members for 1960 are: Chairman, Hy- 
man J. Cohen; vice chairman, J. Robert 
Carey; secretary, Mrs. Walton C. Clark; 
treasurer, Sol M. Alpher. 

Milo F. Christiansen, Mrs. Pinyon L. 
Cornish, Dr. Marion J. Creeger, Hon. 
John B. Duncan, Mrs. Joseph A. Egan, 
James C. Evans, Mark Evans, 
Charles Fahy, John C. Gibbons, Mrs. 
Rosamond Goodman, Joseph D. Gould, 
Col. West A. Hamilton, U.S. Army 
(retired), Dr. Irene C. Hypps, Mrs. 
Charles L. Jones, Mrs.. M. Russell 
Kelley, Peter J. Kennedy, Harold. H. 
Kramer, Vice Adm. Leland P. ‘Lovette, 
US. Navy (retired), Col. Waldron E, 
Leonard, Moe Lerner, Mrs. B. Harrison 
Lingo, Mrs. Fairfax H. Lomack, Mrs. 
John J. O’Neill, Mrs. Hampton Percy, 
Miss Imogene Philibert, William H. 
Press,’ Harry Schwartz, R. M. Taylor, 
Mrs. Frank Trigg, and R. R. Zimmer- 
man. 

The staff is composed of Miss Isabel 
A. Powell, associate director, assigned by 
NCCS; J. R. Brown, assistant director, 
assigned by YMCA; Richard E. Evans, 
director, assigned by YMCA, 

The words of retiring Chairman Moe 
Lerner, following 2 years of excellent 
leadership, as given at the meeting, I 
ask to have printed in the appendix of 
the REcorp. 

_ There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the R&c- 
oRD, as follows: 

Man has learned many things in the com- 
paratively short time he has occupied the 
role of landlord on this earth. 

He has mastered fire and atomic energy 
He has conquered most of the diseases to 
which he fell heir. And he has altered the 
course of rivers and flattened mountains and 
harnessed the energies that lay dormant in 
the earth. And now he seeks ways to ex- 
tend his tenure on earth and other means 
to reach the stars that have entranced him 
since his time began. 

Man is a proud, courageous, intelligent, and 
ambitious creature who has done much and 
will do much more. 

Yet despite his impressive achievements 
he remains woefully inadequate in the face 
of the most important task of all—that of 
understanding himself and his fellow man. 

To help him do this he has created great 
institutions of learning and staffed them 
with men of wisdom and vision. He has 
caused the erection of great edifices to the 
glory of his God and he has trained skilled 
men of great intelligence to probe the inner 
recesses of his mind. 

And yet, in this year of our Lord 1960, man 
still hates his fellow man, still distrusts and 
fears him, still pridefully maintains the the- 
oretical gulf between himself and other peo- 
ples of the world, other peoples of his own 
land, and even other peoples of his very own 
community. 

And in some ways, despite all that man 
has learned, in the final analysis he has 
learned nothing. For with all his vast 
knowledge of so many things, he is still 
ignorant of the most important truth of all, 





- going on to work at the old Thorndike Hotel 
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that man ts the same, basically, everywhere 
he exists. 

Man's inhumanity to man, is one of the 
dest sd mons sheanateh qian Sh The Fe, 
tory of mankind. 

A disease. for Which there is a cure—but 
too often, the, patient is unwilling to even 
admit he is sick. Yet he is ill, and. desperate- 
ly so. He needs a large dose of kindness, 
understanding, human compassion, and sen- 
sitivity. He needs a strict regimen of In- 
telligence, thoughtfulness, and erudition. 
But if he won’t believe he is ill, who can force 
him to the tonics? 


One of the things that absolutely con- 
frustrate 


pro 
to be the most expensive luxury any nation 
might select. 





Thomas Mourkas Proves United States 
Land of Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bible tells us that it was a light of hope 
that moved the multitude to follow 
Moses out of Egypt into the barren 
plains in a grand pursuit of the promised 
land. 

In a like manner, a beckoning beam 
of liberty has prompted a multitude to 
make an exodus from foreign lands for 
the freedom shores of America. 


The following article from the Jan- 
uary 7 issue of the Bangor Daily News 
serves to remind us that America is truly 
a land of promise. It does this by letting 
the light of recognition fail on one of 
those who, in coming to our shores, ded- 
icated himself to the principles of free- 
dom and found, in turn, his opportunity 
in a land of opportunity: 

THOMAS MovurKAs Proves Untren SYrarTes 
LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 
(By Virginia London) 

Forty — spanning 1919 to 1959, in which 
Thomas D. Mourkas, semiretired local busi- 
nessman, rose from busboy to restaurant and 
hotel owner, proves again that the United 
States is a land of opportunity, 

Mr. Mourkas was born in Porti, Greece, and 
was graduated from Porti School. He 
came to the United States at the age of 14 to 
live with his brother and continue his educa- 
tion. In less than a year his brother was 
called back to Greece at the outbreak of the 
Balkan war, and Mr. Mourkas went to live 
with an uncle in Manchester,N.H. This also 
ended his years of formal schooling. 

WORKED AS BUSBOY 
In 1919 Mr. Mourkas made his first contact 


with the restaurant business when he went to 
work as a busboy at Nantasket Beach, later 
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in Boston. When he was 21 he opened his 
Own restaurant in Waltham, Mass., following 
this venture with another in Brookline, Mass., 
2 years later and added a third restaurant in 
Boston the next year. 

- Explaining his move to Maine, Mr. Mourkas 
said, “I came to Banger in 1924 to visit a 
friend and spend 2 weeks vacation and fell in 
love with the State of Maine and stayed.” 

After selling his restaurants in Massa- 
chusetts, he worked for a while at the former 
University Restaurant on State Street, before 
opening a restaurant on Exchange Street in 
1927 with his brother, Christopher, and 
George Petrikas as partners. 

OPENS NEW ATLANTIC 


In 1929 he opened the New Atlantic Res- 
taurant on Main Street against a general feel- 
ing that Main Street was not a good location 
for that type of enterprise. He felt then, as 
he does now, that good food, good service, and 
a clean place is my motto to success in the 
restaurant business. The new business 
proved to be successful and in 1933 he ex- 
changed stock with his partners and retained 
the Main Street restaurant while his partners 
kept the business on Exchange Street. 

Adding to his business interests during 
the 1920’s he opened the Sunset Hotel and 
Restaurant in Bar Harbor and also a bowling 
academy. In 1942 in partnership with Ralph 
C. Masterman he purchased the Belmont 
Hotel there. The hotel and his summer 
home were both lost in the Bar Harbor fire 
of 1947. 

IN RACETRACK BUSINESS 


The opening of a laundry and linen busi- 
ness was necessary for Mr. Mourkas to obtain 
supplies for his hotels and restaurants in 
1943. In 1950 his interest in the racetrack 
business also came about as a means to an 
end when he was urged to buy stock in a 
new raceway company being formed in the 
State so that he could be on the ground floor 
to secure food concessions. This venture in 
turn forced Mr. Mourkas to enter the race- 
track business since the original company, 
Maine State Raceways, went out of business 
within 2 months after it opened and, to.save 
his investment, he accepted the office of 
treasurer of the new Scarboro Downs, Inc. 

Mr. Mourkas has managed the Bangor Fair 
since 1951 when the city manager and city 
council requested that he take over the op- 
eration. In 1951 he also joined a group of 
businessmen in Bangor to build the Queen 
City Motel on outer Hammond Street. 


SEMIRETIRED 


In 1956 he sold his interest in the New At- 
lantic Restaurant to Nicholas Kesaris. Now 
semiretired, Mr. Mourkas still has his inter- 
ests in the Scarboro Downs raceway, the Ban- 
gor Fair, and the Queen City Motel, now 
known as the Queen Charterhouse Motel. 

He now spends January through April in 
Piorida at South Palm Beach returning to 
spend a few months in Bangor, then on to 
Old Orchard Beach for the summer months, 
returning to Bangor in the fall. 

Of his plans for the future, Mr. Mourkas 
says, “I am unpredictable—I never know.” 





Statement by Hon. J. W. Fulbright, of 
Arkansas, Commenting on Address by 
Premier Khrushchev to Supreme Soviet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recor the text 
of a request which I received from the 
Soviet news agency Tass and the text 
of my reply. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

New York; N.Y., 14 NFT, 
January 14, 1960. 
Senator JAMES FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are asking group of prominent Ameri- 
cans for statements of about 400 words com- 
menting on Khrushchev’s address to Su- 
preme Soviet. We would greatly appreciate 
statement from you. As you undoubtedly 
know our agency serves entire Soviet press 
and radio. Please wire reply collect to Tass 
Agency Associates, Press Building, Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

Tass AGENCY. 
JANUARY 18, 1960. 
Tass AGENCY ASSOCIATES, 
Press Building, 
Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

In response to your telegram of January 14 
requesting my comment on Chairman Khru- 
schchey's address to Supreme Soviet, I sub- 
mit the following with the understanding 
that the statement must be used in its en- 
tirely and the use of excerpts from it is not 
authorized: : 

“It is difficult to understand precisely what 
thoughts Premier Khrushchev desired to 
communicate in his speech on January 14. 
On the one hand he apparently wished to 
convey the idea that he intended to reduce 
the military might of his country by a reduc- 
tion in the number of men under arms, and 
that this should be construed by us as a 
slowing down of the pace of the arms race. 
On the other hand, he clearly states that this 
reduction does not lessen the power of the 
armed forces and that his army possesses 
fighting means such as have never been 
possessed by any army before. 

“The Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters cannot have it both ways. He cannot 
by the same action reduce his armed might 
and increase it. The only conclusion that 
can reasonably be drawn from this statement 
is that he is reorganizing his armed forces 
in such a way as to enhance their firepower 
and fighting means. This cannot be inter- 
preted as a serious contribution to the reduc- 
tion of armaments or to the lessening of the 
tensions in the world which derive from the 
arms race. 

“It should be remembered that even when 
the reduction he announced takes place, he 
will still have as many men under arms as 
the United States. Presently, the Soviet 
Union has 3,623,000 men under arms, com- 
pared to 2,504,000 in the United States. 

“Today, the effectiveness of armaments is 
measured not in numbers of men under 
arms, but in the possession of new and mod- 
ern weapons and the means of delivering 
them. It is particularly disappointing, there- 
fore, that Mr. Khrushchev displayed no will- 
ingness in his speech to consider real and 
verifiable measures of disarmament. Instead 
of diseussing this problem realistically, in 
terms of the application of control and in- 
spection without which no safeguarded dis- 
armament measures can be undertaken, he 
brushed it off with generalities. Talk of 
Soviet rocket prowess and fantastic new 
weapons leaves the impression that the 
Soviet Union is more interested in threaten- 
ing the rest of the world than in joining 
other nations to reduce existing world 
tensions. 

“It is unfortunate that the Premier again 
repeats the insulting falsehood that we main- 
tain armed forces equal to his own only be- 
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cause of the desire for profits by the manu- 
facturers of armaments. This is the most 


‘flagrant kind of misrepresentation and in- 


creases the difficulty we have in taking his 
offer to negotiate arms reduction seriously. 
All the world should know that the United 
States would prefer to devote the wealth 
now expended on the arms race to the im- 
provement of the economic conditions in the 
underdeveloped countries and the building of 
schools at home, and would do so if Premier 
Khrushchey would accept an arms limitation 
agreement upon which reasonable men could 
rely.” 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 





Hugh L. White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, Hugh L. White has retired from what 
he says will be his last public office in 
Mississippi. Governor White, who ranks 
as one of the greatest Mississippians of 
our time, has resigned as vice chairman 
of the Mississippi Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Board. The agricultural and 
industrial board is one of the products 
of Governor White’s chief mission of 
public service to our State: to encourage 
the economic development of Mississippi. 

Governor White’s mission to promote 
economic growth was not confined to 
his two terms as governor. He has given 
unstintingly of his time and energy 
through the years in his effort to make 
Mississippi a Better place in which to 
live. 

Under unanimous consent I include the 
Associated Press news story about Gov- 
ernor White’s retirement, along with an 
editorial from the Jackson, Miss., State 
Times by Oliver Emmerich: 

{From the Associated Press, Jan. 15, 1960] 
“Bic Dappy” Wurre Quirs Pusiic Lire; To 
CONTINUE Work 
(By Douglas Starr) 

JACKSON, Miss.—Former Gov. Hugh White, 
self-styled “Big Daddy” of Mississippi’s ex- 
panding economy, retired from public life 
with a promise never to quit working for 

the State. 

Stirring applause dimmed his eyes last 
night when he was acclaimed Mississippi's 
outstanding citizen. 

White, 78, recently retired as vice chair- 
man of the agricultural and industrial board. 

State Supreme Court Justice James G. 
Holmes told an audience of 160 present and 
former members of the agricultural and in- 
dustrial board that White is “the outstand- 
ing citizen of Mississippi” and the “greatest 
contributor to an economic welfare and in~- 
dustrial development the State has even 
been able to claim as its own.” 

He recounted White's part in founding the 
State’s balance agriculture with industry © 
program during his first term as governor 
in 1936 and his help in establishing the agri- 
cultural and industrial board while White 
was a Marion County representative in 1944. 

Under the program, Mississippi has been 
able to boost its per capita income from the 
Nation's lowest because of a one-crop cot- 
ton economy to among the Nation's average. 

Speaking in his deliberate, quiet manner, 
White answered the tribute of the men and 
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women who represented banking, industry, 
government, and the people: 

“It is a happy occasion. * * * tinged with 
sadness because I recognize the time has 
come when I must lay down the burdens I 
have carried so long and let the younger gen- 
eration pick them up and carry them for- 
ward. 

“But the time will never come as long as 
I have breath in my body that you’ll ever 
turn me out where I can’t have contact with 
the people of this State. 

“I plan to devote a great deal of the re- 
maining time I have in carrying forward the 
economic progress of our State.” 

White expressed the hope that in the next 
4 years—under Governor-elect Ross Bar- 
nett—“the same thoughts carried since 1936 
will prevail in this particular program in 
Mississippi. 

“The 2 million people of Mississippi are 
dependent upon the economy that is de- 
veloped through this program. All citizens 
must join hands and keep this progress 
going.” 

Gov. J. P. Coleman, master of ceremonies, 
said of White that “mighty few men are 
allowed to live long enough to realize the 
esteem held for them in their own lifetime.” 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) State Times] 
His Frrenps GREETED HIM 
(By Oliver Emmeérich) 

Members of the Mississippi Agricultural 
and Industrial Board staged a testimonial 
meeting for Hugh White last night. It was 
the occasion of Mr. White’s retirement from 
the fleld of industrial development. He has 
held this position of leadership since the 
beginning of the balance-agriculture-with- 
industry program which was started during 
his first administration. 

Friends throughout the State of the twice 
Mississippi Governor will be interested in 
reading the testimonial which was presented 
to him in scroll form. It follows: “Expres- 
sion of gratitude from the people of Missis- 
sippi.” 

In the early years of his career Hugh White 
saw his native State burdened under the 
weight of a one-crop cotton economy; his 
people plagued by malaria, typhoid, and 
tuberculosis; his generation inhibited by the 
concepts of backwardness, and the future of 
Mississippi curtailed by apathy, isolation, 
provincialism, political prejudice, and lack of 
vision. 

Choosing to help lift his people above these 
handicaps rather than succumbing to them, 
he became inquisitive concerning the destiny 
of his State. 

He asked significant questions: “Why these 
profitless scrub cattle in Mississippi? Why 
these inadequate schools? Why this pre- 
ponderance of illiteracy? Why these roads 
with sandbeds in summer and deep, muddy 
ruts in winter? Why this lack of farm di- 
versification? Why not-industries in Missis- 
sippi employing Mississippians, thousands of 
them?” 

Hugh White’s inquisitiveness generated 
deliberation, determination, vision, courage, 
and the will for progress. 

Out of this deliberation, this determina- 
tion, this will to accept impending chal- 
lenge, a new Mississippi philosophy was cre- 
ated. With it Hugh White joined with his 
fellow citizens to push back the horizons of 
Mississippi. 

Hugh White, twice Mississippi’s Governor, 
pioneered in building a modern road system, 
in creating an equitable tax structure, in 
advocating a sound farm program, in lifting 
the dignity and prestige of his State and as 
the trail blazer in the broad field of balanc- 
ing Mississippi’s agriculture with industry. 

This testimonial is an expression of grati- 
tude from the people of Mississippi to Hugh 
White—a testimonial of appreciation of the 


© 
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transformation in Mississippi to which he 
has contributed so abundantly. 

Because of his devotion and dedication we 
can today see Mississippi “not in the setting 
sun of a black night of despair” but in the 
“red glow of a rising sun,” the sunrise of 
new hope and new opportunity, the red 
glow of the approaching fulfillment of Mis- 
sissippi’s destiny. 

People who know Governor White agree 
with the testimonial. They also hold to the 
idea that while Hugh White has officially 
retired that he will continue to manifest 
interest in the industrial development of 
his State, He may lighten up a bit but the 
influence of his personality and the dedica- 
tion of his spirit will keep him with the 
working forces of our. State as long as he 
may live. 





America’s Farm Problems and Policies— 
The American Farm Bureau Federation 
Adapts to Change 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I note 
with great satisfaction that the Janu- 
ary 1960 copy of the Nation’s Agricul- 
ture, published by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, carries excerpts 
from a speech by Farm Bureau President 
Charles B. Shuman in which he squarely 
and forthrightly states his position on 
America’s farm problems and policies, 

Briefly stated, Mr. Shuman’s thesis is 
that the farm sector of our economy, 
just like every other sector, must adapt 
to changes in the national and inter- 
national economic environment in which 
we live. The farm economy rust as 
quickly as possible be integrated and 
coordinated with our national economy. 
Mr. Shuman sums up his position very 
clearly when he says that “Government 
programs which delay or discourage ad- 
justment to change invariably hurt the 
very ones whom these programs are in- 
tended to help.” 

Mr. President, I agree fully with Mr. 
Shuman’s position on the need to bring 
an end to the unrealistic rele which the 
Federal Government plays in support- 
ing the national farm economy. I have 
said on many occasions that I favor 
every effort to “get the Government off 
the farmer’s back” and to make our farm 
economy free and competitive. I am al- 
ways delighted to see that farmers 
themselves, as reflected in President 
Shuman’s remarks at the annual con- 
vention of the Farm Bureau Federation, 
agree on this matter. I commend Mr. 
Shuman for the realistic and forward- 
looking position which he has taken on 
our Nation’s farm problems. 


The article in the Nation’s Agriculture 
on Mr. Shuman’s address concludes with 
a list of five planks for the future. This 
piatform and the general thesis which 
Mr. Shuman propounds are well worth 
the attention of the Congress and people 
of the United States. 
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Mr. President; I ask that the above 
referred to article containing excerpts 
from Mr. Shuman’s annual address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rzcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADAPTING TO CHANGE 
(By Charles B. Shuman) 


As the problems and needs of farm fam- 
ilies change, as they must in times like these 
when the business of farming is ienc- 
ing such dynamic change, the nature of the 
Farm Bureau organization must also change, 

The continued growth in Farm Bureau 
membership during a time when the number 
of farmers is steadily declining is an indica- 
tion that the organization is successfully 
adapting to the changing needs of farm 
families. 

The financial future for farmers would be 
much brighter if we could be sure that agri- 
cultural prosperity would be more closely 
related to our national economic health. 
This conclusion is based on the assum 
that our national economy will continue to 
be strong. 

Government programs which delay or dis- 
courage adjustment to change invariably 
hurt the very ones whom these programs 
are intended to help. . 

The Government price-fixing program 
which generated a $9 billion crop surplus 
has caused farmers to delay needed adjust- 
ments—it has slowed or prevented important 
changes in agriculture. 

The postwar price-fixing and control pro-. 
grams must bear the principai responsibility 
for the decline in farm income during a 
period of national prosperity. 

There is little point in trying to elimi- 
nate surpluses or speed up their disposal 
until action has been taken to stop the in- . 
put into the surplus e. The Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958 moved in the direction 
of eliminating government price fixing for 
corn, cotton and nice, The greatest unsolved 
problem is wheat. The next session of Con- 
gress should act to eliminate the price-fixing 
features of the wheat price support program. 

The greatest single threat to a sound ha- 
tional economy is inflation. The principal 
cause of current inflation is Federal Gov- 
ernment spending in excess of receipts, 

We are beginning to win the fight against 
inflation; however, we cannot afford to relax 
our vigilance. 

The economic strength and success of the 
United States is largely due to our free com- 
petitive capitalistic system. If we wish to 
continue to grow in strength, we must be 
certain that we do not unduly restrict or dis- 
courage new capital accumulation. 

If farmers are interested in a continuing 
opportunity to earn a good income in a 
healthy industry, they will not seek sub- 
sidies or monopoly from the Govern- 
ment. Rather, they will work for elimination 
of existing subsidies and special legislative 
privileges to all groups. 

Government regulation of subsidized busi- 
ness—farm and nonfarm—reduces income 
opportunities. 

If we wish to have a healthy, competitive 
economy, we must resist the temptation.of. 
government-granted powers for ourselves 
and attack with every resource at our com- 
mand the subsidies and monopoly powers 
of others. The response of to the - 
public demand for labor legislation nauad 
be encouraging to farmers and all others 
who are interested in the future well-being 
of this nation, 

A healthy two-way foreign trade is another 
important bulwark for a dynamic and ex- 
panding domestic economy. 

We should tmmediately review and dras- 
tically reduce our entire foreign assistance 
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program. In doing so, we will gain respect 
throughout the world. We have a challeng- 
ing ty to take advantage of the 
growing prosperity in Western Europe and 
develop markets for an expanded volume of 
US. farm products. 

There are five major planks in a platform 
Tor a prosperous agriculture geared into a 
sound national economy: 

1. Discontinue Government price fixing 
and control programs in agriculture so that 
farmers can intelligently adjust their opera- 
tiens to changing conditions. Cushion the 
shock of these adjustments by restricting 
CCC disposal operations, and by temporarily 
expanding the soil bank in certain areas. 

2. Encourage increased capital accumula- 
tion as n for an expanding economy 
and a high level of employment by checking 
inflation and reducing Federal taxes. De- 
creased Federal Government expenditures is 
the key to controlling inflation and reducing 
taxes. 

3. Vigorously attack and eliminate Govern- 
ment subsidies to business, labor, and agri- 
culture and destroy, or effectively regulate, 
monopoly powers which have been developed 
or granted to various groups. 

4. Expand two-way foreign trade on a 
nonsubsidized basis. Reduce foreign aid ex- 
penditures which tend to perpetuate socialist 
economies and drain our financial resources. 

5. Improve the bargaining ability of farm- 
ers in ways that are consistent with a free 
society and a competitive, capitalistic form 
of government. 





A Salute to Mr. John L. Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. D. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp I include the following editorial 
from the Anthracite Institute Bulletin 
of December 23, 1959, which comments 
upon the retirement of Mr. John L. 
Lewis as president of the United Mine 
Workers of America and his successor, 
Mr. Thomas Kennedy, of Hazleton, Pa. 
This bulletin is published in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.: 

A SALUTE TO Mr. JoHN L. Lewis 


The announcement last week regarding 
Mr. Lewis’ resignation came as a surprise to 
most people in the industry. When men re- 
tire at 65 or 70, everyone accepts it as a cus- 
tom of the times. The question can, there- 
fore, be asked why there should be any sur- 
prise at Mr. Lewis’ resignation, when he will 
be 80 years old next February. 

The answer lies in the man. It is because 
Mr. Lewis has been so much a part of the 
mine workers and the coal industry, and so 
dominant as one of the world’s greatest la- 
bor leaders, if not the greatest in history. 
He still looks the picture of health, and his 
mind is agile and clear. People just took it 
for granted Mr. Lewis would always be presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers. 

On the other hand, it is typical of Mr. 
Lewis that while he was in good health he 
had the vision and took the opportunity to 
nominate the man he felt was best qualified 
to succeed him. 

Over a period of many years we have 
heard Mr. John L. Lewis praised and damned 
by operators in both bituminous and an- 
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thracite, but we have never heard a single 
operator question his integrity. 

The newspapers, radio, and television have 
so featured Mr. Lewis’ long career and 
achievements in the labor field that we shall 
not attempt to review them further. We 
will merely amplify what has already been 
said by adding that he has been a vital and 
constructive force in the anthracite in- 
dustry. 

We are glad to read the statement of his 
successor that it is anticipated that Mr. 
Lewis will continue in some important ca- 
pacity in the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica organization. 

We extend our sincere congratulations to 
Mr. Thomas Kennedy, who is one of anthra- 
cite’s own. We have known and long re- 
spected Mr. Kennedy, and the industry will 
work closely with him in the future, as in 
the past, when he assumes the important 
position of president of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 





The Military Decisionmaking Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES . 


Tuesday, January 10, 1960 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
last week I asked that certain articles 
from the New York Times be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD concerning 
the military decisionmaking process and 
the new role which the Secretary of De- 
fense, Thomas S. Gates, Jr., has assumed 
with respect to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Since I asked that these articles be in- 
serted,.a very splendid article on this 
subject has come to my attention from 
the Boston Herald and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Boston Herald, Jan. 10, 1960] 
DECISION ON DEFENSE 


The great military decisions on which the 
fate of this country depend are made by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense and the 
President. 

It is an imperfect, perhaps dangerously 
imperfect, system of decision making. 

Inevitably the chiefs of three services plus 
another representative of one of the services 
as chairman and a partial participation by 
the commandant of the Marine Corps will 
not always agree. In fact on matters like 
weapons development, roles and missions 
and national strategy as these may advance 
one service over the others are certain to 
bring disagreement. 

What does a Secretary of Defense do in 
case of a disagreement? 

Well, he can tell his Joint Chiefs to go 
back to work and come up with an agree- 
ment somewhow. 

But such an agreement will be a dodge, 
an evasion, a least-common-denominator 
compromise, and usually no decision at all. 

Or he can take the conflicting opinions— 
they are called split papers in the Pentagon— 
and try to wool out in his lay mind and the 
background of whatever information he has 
picked up in his short tenure which way 


to go. 


’Douglas in 1858. Lincoln 
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Practically, he had no place to turn for 
expert advice in this contingency but to the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs, who will usu- 
ally back the view of his own service—Navy, 
Army or Air Force. 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, the retired Army 
Chief of Staff, who has just published.a sharp 
criticism of our decision-making machinery, 
contends that this confers on the chairman 
the powers of a single Shief of Staff—and 
the mere mention of a single chief sends 
shivers down congressional spines. 

As it works out, it scares General Taylor, 
too, when the chairman is Navy or Air Force. 

But the new Secretary of Defense, Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., has rejected both these meth- 
ods of dealing with split papers, and has in- 
stead directed the Joint Chiefs to inform 
him whenever a major disagreement impends 
so that he can sit in on the discussions in 
their developing stages 

This is. a policy of great promise. It 
means that disagreements will neither be 
swept under the rug nor left to the chair- 
man to settle in private discussions with the 
Secretary. It means that the Secretary, who 
represents the civilian control over the mili- 
tary, will hear all sides of the argument, and 
be equipped to make his decision with the 
best possible background a lay person can 
hope to have. 

Secretary Gates is letting himself in for 
a heavy schedule of work by this policy. 
The Joint Chiefs will have to use some dis- 
cretion about the importance and degree of 
differences necessary to summon his pres- 
ence. 

The great need now is to keep good secre- 
taries on the job. What a tragic waste if 
Mr. Gates has to go just as he gains full 
civilian professionalism in military science. 


‘ 





The Issue Is Miscegenation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Milton Mayer as 
it appeared in the Progressive, Septem- 
ber 1959 issue: 

THE IssvE Is MISCEGENATION 
(By Milton Mayer) 

“Judge Douglas is especially horrified at 
the thought of the mixing of blood by the 
white and black races. Agreed for once— 
a thousand times agreed.” (Abraham Lin- 
coln, 1858.) 

The integrationists say that the issue is 
equal educational opportunity. The segre- 
gationists say that the issue is sexual inter- 
course of Negroes with whites and the con- 
sequent amalgamation of the races. When 
the Supreme Court ordered public school 
desegregation in 1954 the Jackson, Miss., 
Daily News said: “White and Negro children 
in the same schools will lead to miscegena- 
tion.” As long as the integrationists go on 
saying that the issue is nothing but civil 
rights, they will be talking to themselves. 

Miscegenation is the way the segrega- 
tionists have always defined the issue. This 
is the way it was defined by Stephen A. 
eed; like the 
present-day integrationists, he insisted that 
the issue was simply legal equality; and he 
protested against “the counterfeit logic 
which concludes that, because I do not want 
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a black woman for a slave I must necessarily 
want her for a wife.” After the Civil War 
the Knights of the White Camellia said in 
their constitution that “social equality 
would soon be the fruitful source of inter- 
marriage between individuals of the two 
races; and the result of this miscegenation 
would be gradual amalgamation and the 
production of a degenerate offspring.” 

Social equality leads to miscegenation. 
What constitutes “social equality”? Any- 
thing and everything; in the old days, eman- 
cipation from slavery, today desegregated 
schools and buses, restaurants and housing. 
Gunnar Myrdal, in his monumental “Ameri- 
can Dilemma,” found that “the very lack of 
precision allows the fiotion of ‘no social 
equality’ to rationalize the. whole system of 
color caste in America.” In the segrega- 
tionist’s logic, every deprivation of. rights 
(at least where those rights bring Negroes 
and whites together) is justified as resist- 
ance to miscegenation. 

The consecrated taboo in America is, of 
course, intermarriage, and not miscegena- 
tion at all (unless the miscegenation in- 
volves a white woman against her will). 
When the segregationist rails against “race 
pollution,” he does not necessarily care how 
much the race is polluted or how much his 
ancestors have done to pollute it, as long as 
their legal wives are white. When he cries 
“mongrelization” he doesn’t ordinarily mean 
that he objects to the production of mon- 
grels by himself or the maies who listen to 
him, just as long as the producers, good, 
religious people that they are, are married 
only in the sight of God. 


“WOULD YOU WANT YOUR DAUGHTER * * *?” 


“I was addressing a girls’ school recently,” 
says Negro Attorney William Kelley, execu- 
tive secretary of the Milwaukee Urban 
League. “My subject was the Supreme 
Court’s outlawry of the ‘separate but equal 
treatment’ doctrine in public education. In 
the middle of the question period a girl got 
up and said: 

“Do you believe in miscegenation?’ -- 

“I said the only thing I could think of: 

“‘Do you mean miscegenation, or do you 
mean the solemnization of miscegenation 
and the assumption of the legal, moral, and 
religious responsibilities that such solemn- 
ization entails? If you simply mean misce- 
genation, you’re asking about an accom- 
plished fact, and there’s nothing to be said 
about it. There are several million Ameri- 
cans called Negro whose pigmentation ranges 
from sepia to pomegranate to ochre, from 
milk-chocolate brown to daffodii yellow, and 
they didn’t get here by any “separate but 
equal” treatment.’ ” 

The segregationist’s trump question is, of 
course, “Would you want your daughter to 
matrry a nigger?” Many liberals, having tried 
(and failed) to avoid answering that ques- 
tion, have tried to answer it. I am one of 
them. My answer, “Not unless she was in 
love with him,” is no answer. Neither is an- 
other I’ve heard given southerners: “Your 
daughters have always married Negroes; it’s 
your wives’ daughters you’re worried about.” 
The only actual answer I’ve ever heard was 
the one given by a Jew: “No, I wouldn't. I 
wouldn’t want her to marry any of you 
gentiles.” 

There is almost no Negro-white intermar- 
riage in America. The highest rate ever re- 
corded was 1.2 per 100 marriages in Los 
Angeles 1924-32, and this figure represented 
the intermarriage of whites with all other 
races in an area with a comparatively high 
proportion of Latin Americans, Filipinos, 
Orientals, and Indians. In 1948 the Cali- 
fornia statute forbidding interracial mar- 
riages was invalidated, and in 1951 there 
were .56 such marriages per 100 in the 
State—about one-half of 1 percent. Five 
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years afterward John H. Burma reported in 
the American Journal of Sociology that “no 
significant trends as to increases or de- 
creases by months or years were observable.” 

But. miscegenation is something else. Its 
popularity, especially in the segregated 
South, is attested by the fact, no longer dis- 
puted, that at least 70 percent of all Amer- 
ican Negroes have one or more white ances- 
tors. Segregation in the South has always 
been what proud Negroes bitterly, and proud 
whites jovially, call “daytime segregation.” 

Twenty-eight States—including all of the 
South and some of the West—have laws 
vividly forbidding intermarriage, but only 
four penalize interfornication and these four 
make no enforcement effort. Even before 
the War (Civil, of course) such statutes were 
dead letters in the South because a Negro 
could not testify against a white. Inter- 
marriage, on the other hand, is just as 
sternly resisted by law today as it was in 
slavery; more so. Until 1910 it was per- 
mitted in Louisiana, where, for a hundred 
years, French Creoles had married wealthy 
Negro girls. (Before Emancipation one-fifth 
of the property of New Orleans was owned 
by Negroes or part-Negroes, many of whom 
had Negro slaves.) 

Miscegenation has flourished in America 
as in no other country. Negro and white 
indentured servants were thrown together 
in one common depreciated class ‘before the 
reduction of the Negro to slavery in the 18th 
century. Intermarriage was legal, and not 
infrequent. After slavery was established, 
the slave girl was not only at the meré@y of 
her master; it was to her advantage to be 
his concubine and to the master’s to breed 
the highly valued mulatto, (Breeding slaves 
was cheaper than buying them.) And before 
and since Emancipation (and since the be- 
ginning of the world, and until the end) 
there have been two compulsions to mis- 
cegenation. One, particularly strong in 
America, is the challenge of forbidden fruit; 
the other is the piquancy of variety or, as 
the French say in another (but related) con- 
nection, ‘Vive la difference.” 


NOT AS OTHER MEN ARE 


The white man’s traditional repugnance 
toward miscegenation—Lincoln said he felt 
disgust at the idea—is not Southern, It is 
American, remarkably similar, Myrdal found, 
throughout the country. And in a truly 
miscegenated populace like ours—composed 
of all the racial stocks of Europe—the Negro 
is the one distinguishable outsider, the most 
obvious and ubiquitous other. True, the 
Northerner does not appear to be thinking 
about miscegenation; perhaps because, he 
doesn’t dare to. But the Southerner isn’t 
thinking about anything else. “They don’t 
build a Federal Government big enough,” says 
school segregationist Ace Carter of Alabama, 
“to integrate my daughter with niggers.” 

Is it the white man’s fault; or is it His 
history's? He is preconditioned. He cannot 
help discriminating the Negro; how can he 
help discriminating against him? And his 
country’s peculiarly puritanical tradition, 
sensitizing him to sex, focuses his discrimi- 
nation on miscegenation. The Northerner’s 
prejudice against actual propinquity seems 
to be much stronger than the howling 
Southerner’s; many old Southern cities have 
no residential segregation, and Professor E. 
Franklin Frazier, an authority on race rela- 
tions in the post bellum South, found very 
few Northern soldiers among the white an- 
cestors ‘of part-Negroes. “Northern soldiers,” 
he says, “had an aversion to close intimate 
contacts with the blacks, an attitude that 
was lacking among Southern whites.” As 
well as it might have. been, among a people 
who,as children had played and eaten and 
slept with Negro children and, as infants, 
may even have been suckled by a Negro 
“mammy.” ; 
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On the surface the Negro is as firmly op- 
to miscegenation as the white—but 

not for the same reason. White and Negro 
scholars agree that the Negro’s race pride is 
a defense reaction or response to white a8 
udice, a secondary attitude. Common 
this pride is among Negro chauvinists, it is, 
says Myrdal, “a white, no% a Negro, argu- 
pi " Negroes know that their race is not 
pure. They know it by looking at them- 
selves. And for two hundred years they 
have had a social] stratification among them- 
selves based upon their knowledge of their 
racial impurity; a “good complexion” is a 
light one, “good hair” straight, a “good nose’ 
thin-nostriled. 

Does this mean that the Negro favors 
miscegenation? In a negative sense he does; 
he would be inconsistent if he didn’t. But 
what he wants is the repeal of racist 
marriage laws—not merely because they in- 
sult him and deny his civil liberty, but be- 
cause of their effect in encouraging illegal 

nation, with its abuse and exploita- 
tion of the Negro woman and the legal im- 
punity of the gallivanting white man. 

A harder question is whether the Negro 
actually shares the white man’s natural 
disgust at the idea of miscegenation. The 
answer—impossible to come by statisti- 
cally—would seem to be that he doesn’t. Re- 
pugnance requires a sense of superiority. 
Equals may hate those who subjugate them, 
but they do not find them categorically ob- 
noxious; the man who is excluded from the 
country club because of his race or religion 
has no primary feeling against intimate as- 
sociation with the members. Similarly, the 
Negro who considers himself the white man’s 
equal would seem to have no primary atti- 
tude toward miscegenation, any more than, 
say, Pennsylvania boys react to Ohio or 
Michigan girls. People tend to fall in love 
with their own kind—nationally, reli- 
giously, or racially, Negroes assume they 
will Negroes; and nearly every last 
one of them does, > 

THE WHITE MAN’S DREAM WORLD 


There are two Kinds of reality—the reality 
of things as they are (or may be) and the 
reality of things as people see them. The 
two realities may coincide, but the white 


from three realities of the second kind. 


First, he sees that there are such things as 
races and there is such a thing as a pure race. 

As far as science now knows, there aren't 
and there isn’t. In the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century the “father of anthropology,” 
Blumenbach, concluded that “no variety of 
mankind exists, whether of color, counte- 
nance, or stature, etc., so singular as not to 
be connected with others of the same.kind 
by such an imperceptible transition that it is 
very clear they are all related or only differ - 
from one another in degrees.” Two cen- 
turies later the eminent Krogman, in “The 
Concept of Race,” summarizes the present 
state of our knowledge: “Below the level of 
the species definition is uncertain, 
is doubtful, and transmission is variable. In 
other words, the breakdown of homo sapiens 
into subgroups is zoologically very risky gt ens 
ness * * * We are all far more alike than 
different * * * [There are] no fundamental 
differences * * * biogenic potentialities are 
shared equally.” 

There are observable and measurable phys- 
ical differences that enable us, simply for 
purposes of superficial classification, to dis- 
tinguish human groups. How did these dif- 
ferences come about? The only possible as- 
sumption, says Krogman, is that “the basic 
sapiens population from which modern races 
developed was relatively homogenous, and 
that via mutation, isolation, selection, and 
recombination diverse gene-populations 
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emerged.” Physical traits, bred into geo- 
graphically isolated groups, show signs of 
adaptation to the conditions of environment. 
Says Huxley: “The dark skin, which char- 
acterizes most of the people living near the 
tropics, is almost certainly the result of 
elimination by natural selection of the fairer 
_types of pigmentation less fitted to afford 
protection against the actinic rays of the 
sun. The greater number of sweat glands 
in the Negro and the reduction of their 
number among the yellow-skinned peoples, 
are probably. adaptations to hot and to dry 
conditions respectively. * * * A white skin 
is a disadvantage in the Tropics and a wide 
nostril in the Arctic.” 

The pure race—if it could be found any- 
where on earth—would have been utterly iso- 
lated for ages, culturally primitive, tech- 
nologically backward, and undeveloped in 
the arts of civilization which the crossing 
of cultures has produced. We shall never 
know how impure the first American set- 
tlers, black or white, were when they got 
here; we know that African soldiers invaded 
Britain with Caesar 2,000 years ago, and, 
boys being boys, one thing certainly led to 
another. We know that Europeans, espe- 
cially Portuguese, were frequent settlers in 
the West African ancestral areas of most 
American slaves. And we know that in 
American free intermarriage between white 
and Negro*indentured servants was not pro- 
hibited until 1691, in Virginia, and that prior 
to the reduction of the Negro to slavery the 
poor white’s hatred of him was unknown. 
How much Negro-white miscegenation there 
was between 1619 (when the first Negroes 
reached Virginia) and the Civil War is sug- 
gested by Ray Stannard Baker's calculation 
in 1908 that 3 million of the country’s 10 
million Negroes were mulatoes, or half- 
whites. Wirth and Goldhammer, in “Char- 
acteristics of the American Negro,” tell us 
that “contemporary observers, on the whole, 
tend to leave an impression that no likely 
looking Negro, or especially mulatto, girl 
was liable to be left unmolested by the white 
males (in the ante-bellum South); that few 
of the young white men grow up virtuously, 
and that their loss of virtue was scarcely to 
be attributed to cohabitation with white 
women. 

The rate of miscegenation continued to 
rise in the South even after the Civil War. 
(The original Klan required its members to 
swear only that they would not marry a 
Negro.) After her emancipation the freed 
woman could move about, and into the 
white man’s cities; but she was still defense- 
less against him. “Father Abraham” had 
made her his equal, but Father Abraham 
wasn’t down in Dixie in the seventies and 
eighties. Besides, concubinage with a white 
man was, if anything, more than ever eco- 
nomically better than marriage to a Negro. 
And the mulatto’s high value—as the white 
man’s sex object and the white woman’s 
servant girl—was still an incentive to breed- 
ing half-bloods. 

The reduction in miscegenation probably 
set in the ’90’s or shortly afterward; no one 
knows. Urbanization would tend to increase 
it (especially in the North) and so would 
the sexual laxity of the Twentieth Century. 
But that same sexual laxity made white 
women more readily available to white men, 
and would therefore tend to reduce mixing. 
The decisive factor in reduction was doubt- 
less the rising status of the Negro and, with 
it, rising pride and moral dignity. 

But there is no unmiscegenation. The 
white and Negro blood that was mixed at the 
pleasuré of the bygone Southern gentleman 
is mixed forever. If there is no pure race 
now—and there isn’t— there never will be. 

Second, the white man sees the Negro as 
a race, to which an individual either belongs 
or doesn’t. 
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As long as the white man defines Negro 
simply as Negro (as he does in the marriage 
laws of West Virginia and Colorado), he is 
safe from contradiction, if not from re- 
dundancy. As long as he talks (as he does 
in the Oklahoma law) about “any person 
of African descent,” he is safe; providing, of 
course, that he doesn’t mind excluding some 
whites of African descent and some Negroes 
of non-African descent. As long as he says 
(as he does in Nevada) “any person of the 
Ethiopian or black race” or (in South Da- 
kota) “‘members of the African race,’ he is 
all right providing he agrees that a nation or 
a continent is a race. But the minute he 
tries to make more sense than any of this, he 
gets into trouble. : 

If he prohibits the intermarriage of “per- 
sons having one-fourth Negro blood,” as he 
does in Kentucky and Oregon, he seems to 
have decided that a person with 24.99 per- 
cent Negro blood is a white; a very difficult 
decision, especially when Florida, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, South Caro- 
lina, and North Dakota have decided that 
persons having 12.50 percent (or one-eighth) 
Negro blood may not marry whites; the 24.99 
percent man appears to be white in Ken- 
tucky and non-white in Mississippi. The 
Mississippian with 12.49 percent Negro blood 
is eligible to marry the Natchez Magnolia 
Queen—but he’d better not let the sun set 
on him in, this town if he has 12.50 percent. 

In Alabama we draw the line just a little 
bit finer than we do in Caroliner. We don’t 
fool around with percentages. We cal’ate in 
drops. Persons having “one drop of Negro 
blood” are interdicted; should such person 
be waylaid en route to his wedding with the 
local Cotton Queen and, in the ensuing con- 
fusion, lose one drop of blood, and that one 
turn out to be the Negro drop, he could 
proceed with his now honorable intentions. 
But not in Georgia or Virginia, where “any 
ascertainable trace of Negro blood” puts a 
man beyond the palefaces. Now everybody 
knows that a trace is less than a drop; thus 
Georgia and Virginia must look upon Ala- 
bama (not to say Mississippi and Carolina) 
as a hotbed of “mixing.” 

There is, of course, no such thing as “Ne- 
gro blood,” in any quantity. Human blood 
can be differentiated only in one way—by 
the four common groups found indiscrim- 
inately in all human stocks. During World 
War II the American Red Cross (then a semi- 
official agency of the Government) first re- 
fused Negro blood donors. A howl went up, 
and the Red Cross thereafter accepted ‘“‘Ne- 
gro blood” but segregated it for transfusion 
to Negro soldiers only. 

Third, the white man sees not only that 
there are Negro and white races, but that 
the white is superior. 

Because the mulatto’s white father prized 
him for his “white blood”—even educating 
ayd occasionally freeing him-+the full Negro 
of slave times accepted the mulatto as a 
superior kind of creature,-a sort of tertium 
quid, below the white, but above himself. 
This acceptance by the Negro of the white 
man’s theory of racial superiority has de- 
scended in the Negro social mythos to the 
present day. But there are signs of a change, 
although the successful or attractive Negro 
still tends to “marry light” and is more 
readily hired by Negro employers. The mu- 
latto myth always involved envy and resent- 
ment among full blacks anyway, and it is 
now beginning to lose its status with them. 
They know that, belatedly given opportunity, 
they are as capable as mixed-bloods. 

With the abolition of slavery, the white 
man’s new race hatred of his newly legalized 
equals compelled him to relinquish one of 
his favorite arguments for white superiority, 
namely, the obvious stperiority of the mu- 
latto over the “pure” Negro. (The argu- 


ment, of course, ignored the fact that the 
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mulatto had always enjoyed. superior advan- 
tages.) Today the prejudiced white sees 
Negroes, dark or light, as indiscriminately 
inferior. And they are inferior, on the aver- 
age, in their occupations, their: housing, 
their education; their achievement in almost 
every field. 

“The American,” said Bernard Shaw, 
“compels the Negro to black his boots and 
then says, ‘He’s fit for nothing but blacking 
my boots’.” To say that all, or most, or 
many, or some Negroes are found among 
lowly placed, or unskilled, or uncouth peo- 
ple is simply to say that whatever it is 
that makes people that way also makes all, 
or most, or many, or some Negroes that way. 
But to say that the Negro race is an inferior 
race is to say that every Negro is born that 
way and will die that way, no matter what 
his opportunity. It is to say that he is in an 
inferior situation. 

Myrdal, though he found the northerner 
more polite, more “tolerant,” could find no 
substantial difference among whites of dif- 
ferent regions or classes on this one funda- 
mental belief—that the Negro is somehow 
racially inferior. The white man’s aversion 
to miscegenation requires that he believe the 
Negro inherently subhuman. Even a Lincoln, 
seeing nothing but the then condition of 
Negroes, recorded his conviction that “in 
some respects he certainly is not my equal.” 
In what respects he doesn’t say—few whites 
do. And if a Lincoln, why not you and I? 
If the “nigger’’ were your equal, you would 
want your daughter to marry him. 

The Negro’s racial inferiority is something 
the white man knows in his bones, or in his 
viscera; in other words, a prejudice, which, 
like all prejudices, may with equal likeli- 
hood be true or untrue. When, under some 
duress, the locus of the inferiority is speci- 
fied, it is invariably in one or more of three 
areas—biological, intellectual or cultural. 

1. The Negro’s-racial inferiority is proved 
anatomically and physiologically—that is, he 
is constructed differently and, as an organ- 
ism, functions differently from the white; 
and the differences are hierarchical, lower- 
higher, like those of the ape and man. 

Scientifically this supposition is wholly 
discredited. Of the four characteristic fea- 
tures of the “typical’’ Negro—dark skin, 
broad nose, woolly hair, thick lips—the, first 
two are a little closer to the ape man than 
the white man’s while the white’s hair and 
lips are much closer to the ape than the 
Negro’s. As for “primitive’’ and “advanced” 
stages of evolution, all morphological evi- 
dence indicates that man evolved only once. 
We have already seen that there is no such 
thing as “Negro’’ blood. It is equally im- 
possible to determine by éxamination of the 
human brain whether its owner was black, 
white, or pimiento. True, the ideal Negro 
type tends to dolichocephaly—long-headed- 
ness, to you and me—and to a degree 
matched by only one other human type: the 
ideal Nordic type. By all other standard 
indices, such as fertility of mixed mating 
(even the fox and the wolf cannot mate 
fruitfully) and comparative harmony-dis- 
harmony of parts, there is no evidence of 
hierarchy. 

In the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
the facts of biology and psychology proved 
that Negroes were different from whites, not 
just in visible and measurable bodily fea- 
tures but in higher susceptibility to disease, 
in lowér mental ability, in greater personal- 
ity disorder. The rise of social research in 
the 1920’s began to complicate the picture. 
And if there is anything that people who 
have simple scientific facts to sustain their 
prejudices do not like, it is complications. 
The findings of social research were facts, 
too, but they had the disadvantage (in the 
layman's view) of being come by without 
microscope or stethoscope. They were facts 
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about environment—housing, diet, climate, 
clothing, medical care, and educational and 
occupational opportunity. 

. But the new facts coincided with new 
medical knowledge. Pellagra, syphilis, and 
nephritis were now known to be environ- 
mental, not constitutional. The Negro’s no- 
torious susceptibility to tuberculosis declined 
as his living conditions improved. A study 
which showed that Illinois Negroes had a 
dementia praecox rate three times as high 
as whites had to be reinterpreted—or, rather, 
interpreted for the first time—in light of 
the facts that Illinois Negroes were concen- 
trated in cities (where the overall rate is 
twice as high as in rural areas), that Illinois 
Negroes were concentrated in those age and 
income groups with the highest rate of d.p., 
and that most Illinois Negroes were recent 
migrants, whose mental disease incidence, 
regardless of color, is much higher than that 
of natives. In every area where social re- 
search was correlated with the biological 
facts, the inference of racial superiority has 
been undermined or exploded. 

2. The Negro’s racial inferiority is proved 
intellectually—that is, he is unable to think 
as well or learn as much as a white man. 

Less than 20 years ago a Fortune survey 
found. that a majority of whites, ranging 
from 60 percent in the North to 76.9 percent 
in the South thought that “Negroes now 
generally have lower intelligence than white 
people.” The percentage of those who re- 
garded the difference as due at least in part 
to heredity ranged from 55.25 to 79.2. The 
Negro’s actual inferiority was obvious and, 
besides, the new intelligence tests showed 
that the average Negro IQ was 20 to 25 per- 
cent lower than the white. 

But was it—again—because he was & 
Negro? 

Intelligence tests tried to measure the 
innate capacity of the subject to learn. 
But nobody knew then (or knows now) if 
mental capacity is an innately determined 
quantum, or if the test we have yet been 
able to devise operate prejudicially in con- 
nection with the subject’s environment. 
Complications again—and the IQ figures 
were so nice and simple. As a matter of 
fact, the rug had already been pulled out 
from under the superior intelligence super- 
stitution (a superstition confirmed by sci- 
entific facts!) in 1921, with Yerkes’ classic 
monograph, “Psychological Examining in 
the U.S. Army,” published quietly in the 
Memoirs of the National Academy of Sci- 
ence. In the Army Alpha test of 1917, a 
language-based test given only to literate 
recruits, Negroes as a whole had scored 
much lower than whites, but Northern Ne- 
groes had scored much higher than South- 
ern whites, and the same thing was true of 
the non-language Beta test. The median 
scores for Negroes from New York, Illinois, 
and Ohio were 45.02, 47.35, and 49.50 
respectively; of whites from Mississippi, 
Kentucky, and Arkansas, 41.25, 41.50, and 
41.55. 

Either northern Negroes were innately 
more intelligent than Southern whites, or 
the education of Southerners was so poor 
that Northerners, white or Negro, appeared 
to be innately more intelligent than white or 
Negro southerners. Which was it? The 
answer was obvious: Environmental condi- 
tions made Southern whites look as if they 
had been born less intelligent than North- 
ern Negroes, 

Before the IQ fad subsided at the end 
of the ’30’s, it was found that one group 
of underprivileged Negro children in Ten- 
nessee had a score of 58; another group of 
privileged Negro children in California had a 
score of 105. The Los Angeles Public 
Schools tested 500 Negro children with the 
whites in 15 elementary schools and found 
the median IQ slightly higher for the 

Negro group. Successive types of testing 
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have all demonstrated that group biologi- 
cal differences, however real, do not ac- 
count for group intellectual differences. 

3. The Negro’s racial inferiority is proved 
culturally—that is, by his inability to de- 
velop an “advanced” society or keep pace 
with the one he is in. 

Of the three race dogmas this is the hard- 
est to investigate. It requires the impossi- 
ble—an objective definition of culture. Peo- 
ple who cut off their enemies’ heads with 
machetes and people who cut off their 
friends’ heads with two-tored convertibles 
both regard their cultures as advanced. 
Still the fact (at least a fact) remains. The 
American Negro, as a whole, is backward in 
terms of American cultural standards in sci- 
ence, art, morals, and manners. This any- 
one can see, and what anyone can see must 
be true. But is it because he is a Negro? 
Even before the development of social re- 
search this particular dogma was shaky. 
True, the racist saw the shiftless, worthless 
Negro all around him; but he also saw the 
Frederick Douglass, the George Washington 
Carver, the Booker T. Washington, indubita- 
ble Negroes of indubitable genius. Carver 
tould not be a Negro and still save the 
“goober” economy by his plant research— 
but he was and he did. 

There was something else, something that 
the southern racist did not see. That was 
his own culture. The behavior he ridiculed 
or condemned in the Negro was his own. 
The Negro was a southerner. The lazy, 
good-natured, romantic, immoral, profligate, 
shabby, violent Negro reflected traits that 
are so common in the South that the foreign 
visitor (not to say the northerner) calls 
them all southern traits. What produced 
them in many or most southern whites pro- 
duced them still more prevalently in the 
most depressed southerner, the Negro. Cli- 
mate, soil, boll weevil, poverty, defeat—in a 
word, environment. 

Still the fact remains: Negro culture 
is inconsequential. The Negro’s sole 
contribution to American culture is Ameri- 
can music, which is tom-tom primitive. But 
we don't ask what the Swede’s contribution 
is, or the Pole’s, or the Irishman’s, or even 
what American culture is, or how much 
there is of it. If there were only oné pure 
Negro who was a genius or a saint (instead 
of hundreds or thousands), the white man 
could not say truthfully that the Negro is 
culturally incapable, or that only white men 
develop a culture. In deference to the ex- 
ceptions, the white modifies his generaliza- 
tion, then, and says that most or many Ne- 
groes are backward; and the next thing he 
knows (or doesn’t), he has forgotten the 
qualification and talks about the Negro. 

However “culture” is defined, cultures rise 
and fall; we have only to think of ancient 
and modern Greece. The Negro slave's an- 
cestral culture may well have been much 
higher than his first American master’s; sev- 
eral pre-medieyal African cultures (notably 
Ethiopia’s) were more_advanced, even by 
present Western standards, than any of con- 
temporaneous Europe’s. But the black 
man’s culture was beaten out of him with 
the lash. He was separated from his kins- 
men and countrymen so that he could more 
easily be brainwashed. And for two hun- 
dred years he was fixed in his degradation. 
Literacy, property, and human rights were 
forbidden him by law until 1863 and for an- 
other half century denied him in fact. He 


is just now emerging from all the indignities ~ 


that can be visited uponaman. And unlike 
the Japanese- or Chinese-descended Ameri- 
cans, he has no culture other than America’s 
to call his own, no other basis for group 
pride; no memory (so immutably tied to 


language) of another civilization. If he has 
got to be a second-class American, then he 
has got to be a second-class man, because an 
American is all he is. : 
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Like “Negro intelligence,” “‘Negro personal- 
ity” and “Negro character” appear to be the 
product of environment; at least, other per- 
sons and groups of people in the same condi- 
tion act, never uniformly, but, like the 
Negro, on the average, in the same way. 
Summarizing the vast Carnegie Study in 
Characteristics of the American Negro, Kline- 
berg writes: “‘What differences there are ap- 
pear to depend on discrepancies in 
the opportunities afforded to the two 
groups.” The popular concept of the “mar- 
ginal” man originally described the individ- 
ual of one culture who had to live in an- 
other, the “cultural hybrid.” When the in- . 
dividual is racially, as well as culturally, 
marginal; when, in a word, he can be dis- 
tinguished not only by background but by 
appearance, his maladjustment is, axiomat- 
ically, intensified. That.a culturally and 
racially “marginal” man should ever achieve 
“normal” behavior might well be viewed as 
something of a superhuman achievement, a 
sign of individual, if not racial, superiority. 


“BUT WE ALWAYS KNEW THAT” 


When we submit the arguments against 
white. su to our enlightened 
neighbor, he says, “Of course, of course. I've 
known that for years. There’s nothing 
really inferior about Negroes. Why, I Know 
a Negro college professor who....” We 
must interrupt him at this point and say, 
“Would you want your daughter to marry a 
nigger?” He rocks on his heels, and, while 
he is still rocking, we ask him, “Would you 
want niggers’-——we are very careful here to 
say “nigger,” not “Negro”—in your golf 
club?” As soon as he recovers sufficiently 
to begin sputtering, “Why—why—why—,” 
we must interrupt him again and say, “Why 
not?” It is only then that we come to the 
heart of the issue. 

It doesn’t matter whether Negroes are 
innately inferior, equal, or superior, tempo- 
rarily or permanently. What matters is 
something so profound that no argument 
touches it, no evidence speaks to it. Our 
enlightened neighbor, who is long since con- 
vinced that there is no such thing as racial 
superiority, is ourselves. And like ourselves 
he is moved by a mechanism hidden in the 
deepest recess of the heart. He has rejected 
every argument against segregation—which 
means every argument against miscegena- 
tion.. But the hidden mechanism still 
functions. He is a racist. You are a racist. 
Iam aracist. Why? 

The Christian has the easy answer: The 
Devil. The Devil has planted in all of us 
the love of unearned increment, of some- 
thing for nothing. If, without lifting a 
finger, I can be superior—well, why not? If, 
however worthless I may be, I can be worth 
some by having been born white, or 
American, or the eldest son of the Duke of 
Marlborough, I will cherish the worth all 
the more mightily. It is my one absolutely 
inalienable possession. I may forfeit my 
good name; my purse, my home, my family, 
my job, my health, my liberty, and my life 
may all be taken from me. But nobody can 
take my whiteness away from me_ I am in. 

When a few members of what the soci- 
ologist calls the out-group come—unwill- 
ingly, in the Negro’s case—to live among the 
in-group, they are depreciated, the depre- 
ciation ranging from the city man’s ridicule 
of the yokel to the native white’s dislike of 
the foreigner or the Negro. As long as the 
out-group are few (or are held in subjection 
as they increase), they are not thought of 
as dangerous. But w. they increase and 
are no longer legally subjugated, they are 
no longer merely comical or obnoxious, but 
dangerous, and ‘the in-group's sense of #e- 
curity requires their segregation. 

The white man who has directly 
injured a Negro may ess bear the 
unconscious guilt of chattel slavery and hate 
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the cause of his vicarious wrongdoing; while 
the white who has directly injured a Negro 
(merely, for example, for living in a re- 
stricted neighborhood) may have a still 
heavier guilt to justify by hatred. Deeper 
buried still: Man, the impure, wants to be 
freed from his impurity—from impure flesh 
and blood and bone, from impure occupa- 
tions and associations, from impure thoughts 
and desires. He wants to be “washed,” 
“cleansed,” “white as snow.” And the Negro 
is black—the color of evil and dirt and the 
dread unknown. 

Acceptance of this racist mystique, below 
the level of rationality, is not confined to 
yahoos and legislators. Learned men of the 
greatest consequence, jtiidges, South and 
North, low and high, have generally upheld 
the racist marriage statutes of the States, 
and their opinions ring repetitiously with the 
characterization of mixed marriages as “un- 
natural,” “productive of deplorable results,” 
“conducive to a degeneration of the public 
morals,” and detrimental to the “moral and 
physical development of both races and the 
highest advancement of civilization.” The 
documentation of such assertions from the 
bench is invariably missing; white judges 
turn out to be white men. Four years ago 
the’ “liberal” Virginia Supreme Court, up- 
holding that State’s statute, found that 
“there is no requirement that the 
State * * * must permit the corruption of 
blood {which would] weaken or destroy the 
quality of its citizenship.” 


IN THE EVENING, BY THE MOONLIGHT 


Does the “social equality” which the segre- 
gationist says leads to miscegenation actu- 
ally lead to it? It was the social inequality 
of slavery and the segregationist South, re- 
inforced by laws which forbade interracial 
marriage and even interracial fornication, 
that led to miscegenation on a colossal scale, 
while the relative social equality of the 
North led to intermarriage on a miniscule 
scale. The racist’s ready invocation of white 
southern womanhood and its protection sug- 
gests that he is preoccupied with rape; but 
it would not seem to be rape that he has on 
his mind when he asks, “Would you want 
your daughter to marry a nigger?” And rape 
accounts for almost no miscegenation; vol- 
untariness is of the essence of the evil (if 
it is an evil). The question has often been 
asked of the whites who enact laws against 
intermarriage: If their white women do not 
want to marry Negroes, why is it necessary 
for them to pass laws forbidding them to do 
so? The question is a mean one. 

It would be a little more decorous to dis- 
cuss miscegenation without reference to sex, 
but it would also be a little more difficult. 
To begin with, the fascination of the repug- 
nant, in any area of life, is a commonplace: 
“I simply couldn't take my eyes off it,” 
whether the “it” is a murder on television or 
a monster in a sideshow. It not only rivets 
the eyes, it unrivets responses we normally 
try to keep cribb’d, cabin’d, and confined. 
And the fascination and the repugnance 
both seem to spring from the same aspect 
of the object: its difference from ourselves 
and what we know. Deep stuff, perhaps; 
but the soul is not a shallow saucer, and sex 
is an emanation of the soul. : 

Whether white women are more attracted 
to Negro men than white men to Negro wom- 
en is undetermined and, probably, unde- 
terminable. The few (and necessarily in- 
adequate) studies of intermarriages, in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Los Ange- 
les County, reveal a great preponderance of 
Negro husbands and white wives. But this 
fact, even if it is universal, is not conclusive 
alone. The human male is the aggressor; it 
is he who does the courting and proposing. 
And most intermarriage is in Northern cit- 
ies, where the proportion of unattached Ne- 
gro males to females is high. In addition, 
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intermarriage in America nearly always in- 
volves “emancipated” individuals, among 
whom there are many white and few Negro 
women. A considerable percentage of white 
female-Negro male marriages certainly in- 
volves a degree of “protest” on the part of the 
white females—protest against the sexless 
preoccupation of the modern white American 
male with “getting ahead,” or against their 
own fathers. 

But sex rears its beautiful head in the 
midst of these pedestrian speculations. Both 
classic and modern historians, confirm James 
Baldwin's assertion in Notes of a Native Son, 
that “darker races always seem to have for 
lighter races an aura of sexuality.” The 
rapist of the Southerner’s nightmare—or 
dream—is the “buck nigger,” big and black. 
The Nubian slave of high romance was a 
Negro. And the chronicles of explorers 
abound in their coming to rest (at lest tem- 
porarily) by the side of a dark-skinned girl. 
Whether tropical peoples are more interest- 
ing sexually than non-tropical peoples may 
be debatable; but it is generally observed 
that they are more languid and more excit- 
able—qualities that in combination are not 
unpraised by the poets. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
southern white preferred the mulatto slave 
girl to her full-blooded Negro sister as the 
object of his passion. The storied ‘“quad- 
roon ball” of early New Orleans, the com- 
monplace marriage of French Creoles to 
mulatto girls in the same city, and the well 
developed placage system there, in which 
white men established a permanent con- 
tractual relationship with mixed-blood 
girls, whom they courted and whose parents’ 
permission they asked, all suggest that the 
nearer to white a “Negro” girl was, the more 
desirable she was to white men. Why? She 
was more “white” than her black sister but, 
above all, rarer, and rarity, like variety, is 
said to be spicy. 


Sex is the opposite of the weather; every- 
body talks about the weather and nobody 
does anything about it. The role of sex in 
miscegenation is more obvious than the way 
in which the role is played. There are some 
things that Professor Kinsey despaired of 
learning, and should. But Myrdal was will- 
ing to say that “the South has an obsession 
with sex which helps to make this_ region 
quite irrational in dealing with Negroes 
generally. * * * The sadistic element in 
most lynchings”—often involving emascula- 
tion of the victim—‘“also points to a close 
relation between lynching and thwarted sex- 
ual urges.” 


It was out of this unpenetrated and per- 
haps forever inpenetrable complex of non- 
rational drives that the South’s “third sex” 
was born—the “flower of southern woman- 
hood.” The origin of this “woman on a 
pedestal” may in part (but only in part) 
be explained by the Puritan strain in Amer- 
ican culture, South and North; the Negro 
slave girl, defenseless in any case, was unin- 
hibited by the blessing of a puritanical up- 
bringing. The white wife was absolutely 
unable to avoid knowing of the carryings- 
on of her husband—and of her father and 
her son. And the northern abolitionists 
were loud against it. The southern’s answer 
to both his wife and the Yankee was the 
construction of a beautiful fiction. “On 
the one hand,” says Wilbur Cash in The 
Mind of the South, “the convention must be 
set up that the, thing simply did not 
exist * * * and on the other the woman 
must be compensated, the revolting suspi- 
cion in the male that he might be slipping 
into bestiality got rid of, by glorifying her.” 
The southern gentleman was able to con- 
vince himself, as he found his way down to 
the cabins by moonlight, that his wife was 
@ paragon. She may have had little occasion 
to be anything else. 
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THE MONGREL AND THE HYBRID 


Miscegenation certainly can’t impurify 
the race unless it produces offispring. And 
even then, unless the offspring miscegen- 
ates, the impurity, if any, dies with him. 
But the inferiority of the Negro and the 
superiority of the white ought both to be 
apparent in the half-breed. He ought to be 
superior to his Negro parent and inferior to 
his white. The proof of the mixing is in 
the mulatto. Unless the mulatto is inferior 
to the white—and not because of environ- 
ment—the Negro is not inferior to the white 
and miscegenation can not be condemned 
on the ground of racial corruption. 

We know a little about the mulatto. We 
know that, at least until recently, he was 
generally the intellectual and cultural supe- 
rior of the unmixed Negro. But was it be- 
cause he had “white” blood? Social research 
does not say no; it simply says that the 
mulatto has always enjoyed (until very 
recently) an immense superiority: of oppor- 
tunity over the “pure” Negro. But the rate 
of anti-social behavior among mulattoes 
was also high. It has declined radically, as 
the mulatto has shared the increased op- 
portunity for Negroes generally and as his 
once intense resentment of being peculiarily 
déclassé has faded with time and color; with 
greatly decreased miscegenation in the past 
half century, 
appearing. (Of course, the white racist 
who cited mulatto criminality or immoral- 
ity was arguing against himself; if mixed- 
blood Negroes are inferior to pure-blood 
Negroes their inferiority must be the con- 
sequence of their “white” blood.) 

You would rather be a hybrid than what 
the Kluxers call mongrel—but there isn’t 
any difference. Cross-fertilization has pro- 
duced “mongrel” agricultural stocks of such 
superiority that the pure strain has in many 
instances been abandoned altogether. But 
the superior plant or animal hybrid is pro- 
duced by controlled experimentation, while 
the consequences of random cross-fertiliza- 
tion in humans can Only be observed. The 
studies of miscegenated groups—the Re- 
hobother Bastards (a cross between South 
African Boers and Hottentots, as divergent a 
pair of “races” as can be imagined); the 
Polynesian-white descendants of the muti- 
neers of the Bounty on Pitcairn Island; the 

~“Chinese-Hawaiians in Honolulu; white- 
Negroes in Brazil; and Indonesian-whites on 
the Timor Archipelago—all support the 
theory of heterosis, or hybrid vigor; the off- 
spring of the cross tend to be larger in size, 
more active, more fertile, and with improved 
vitality and longevity. Scholars generally 
agree with Benedict, in The Races of Man- 
kind, that “as far as we know, there are no 
immutable laws of nature that make racial 
intermixture harmful.” 

Of course the human hybrid will usually 
resemble each of his parents in some physical 
respects, but Hooten.in the Harvard African 
Studies discovered that “Negroid features 
seem to be attenuated, rather than intensi- 
fied, by successive generations of inbreed- 
ing of mixed types.” While.two parties with 
Negro blood may very occasionally have an 
offspring with somewhat more Negroid fea- 
tures than themselves,” say Wirth and Gold- 
hammer in the Carnegie Study, “it is not 
possible for a white person and a person with 
some Negro ancestry to have an offspring 
more. Negroid than the partner with Negro 
blood.” The “black baby” of melodrama— 
the spawn of the young aristocrat and the 
beautiful brunette whose telltale shadows on 
her fingernails nobody ever noticed—is a 
complete fiction. 


WHO'S NEGRO? WHO’s WHITE? 

If there is no other reliable basis for de- 
termining race, the only thing left is ap- 
pearance. And here, as elsewhere in this 
life, appearance is deceitful. It is estimated 
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that 30,000 part-Negroes a year pass into 
white society permanently, and that many 
times 30,000 might, but refuse to because 
of pride or family ties. And many pass 
without ever knowing they have done so. 
Unlike the black baby of fiction, the white 
baby of real life is often part Negro. Oc- 
casional instances reach publication; a few 
years ago a good white farmer in Mississippi 
named Davis Knight was convicted of mic- 
cegenation when a vm feud disclosed (to 
him, as well as to his wife) that his great- 
grandmother had been a slave girl. 

In “A Study of Some Negro-White Fam- 
ilies,’”” Day of Harvard found that “dominant 
mulattoes and five-eighths (white) indi- 
viduals are frequently mistaken for for- 
eigners of various nationalities, or for white 
Americans. * * * I know of no case of a 
quadroon (one-fourth Negro) who could not 
easily pass for white. * * * In the few cases 
of octoroons fone-eighth Negro) which I 
have studied, I have been able so far to see 
no traces whatever of Negro admixture.” 
Of 35 intermarried Negroes who passed for 
white, Day found 16_quadroons, 15 three- 
eighths Negroes, and 4 mulattoes. On the 
Von Luschen skin-color scale a study of 
mulattoes showed absolutely white pigmen- 
tation.in 12.55 percent of the males and 
20.6 percent of the females. 

Nearly all of fis know nothing of our 
ancestors beyond our great-grandparents. 
The shadow sinister may be just beyond the 
far side of our limited acquaintance with 
our forebears, And although most race mar- 
riage laws stigmatize Indians as well as 
Negroes, it should be observed that in Vir- 
ginia, where a trace of Negro blood pollutes, 
a trace of Indian makes a first family; in- 
termarriage of white with persons of one- 
sixteenth or less “Indian blood” is permitted 
in the Old Dominion, in deference to the 
proud racist descendants of the one good 
Indian who wasn't a dead Indian—Poca- 
hontas. Will Rogers and Vice President 
Charles Curtis were proud of their Indian 
ancestry; it is oniy the Negro who is irre- 
deemably inferior. 


Once appearances have been shown to be 
deceitful of race, the ground begins to give 
way under the marriage statutes and the 
Red Cross “white blood” bank, and all the 
processes, legal, nonlegal, and illegal, of 
racial discrimination totter on their single 
foundation. You may think you wouldn’t 
eat with a Negro—or your daughter marry 
one—but for all you know you do and she 
has. You may cry up the protection of the 
white race without knowing that you don’t 
belong to it. You may lynch your own half- 
brother on the charge that he plucked the 
flower of southern womanhood—and the 
flower may have been a black one. 

And if the preservation of the supremacy 
of the white race depends on the preserva- 
tion of its looking white, the supremacists 
should turn their attention immediately 
from the “nigger lovers” to the biochemists, 
The doom of white civilization may be fore- 
told in the following words of Prof. 
John A. Kenney in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Medical Association: 

“Lerner has shown [in the Archives of 
Biochemistry and Biophysics, 1952] that 
mercury will compete with copper. ions in 
tyrosinase which in turn inactivates the 
enzyme which catalyzes melanin formation. 
Once this has occurred, the reaction is only 
slowly reversible.”’ 

It should be added that melanin is the 
black pigment present in the skin of all 
human beings except albinos. Almost any 
Negro—whose skin is not allergic and whose 
spirit is willing—can use a variety of stand- 
ard formulas to whiten himself. The Citi- 
zens Councils should smash the pharmacist’s 
jars of monobenzyl ether of hydroquinone 
and p-hydroxypropiophenone, the most ef- 
fective devices against melanin formation. 
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WHO INTERMARRIES AND WHY 


Most Negro-White marriages (and court- 
ships), if not secret, are at least furtive. 
Unless the two partners have already cut 
themselves off from their backgrounds, their 
marriage will ordinarily do it for them. The 
relatives, friends, and business associates of 
the white partner will be the more hostile; 
the white is “marrying down,” the Negro 
“up.” Not that the Negro’s circle will ap- 
prove of the marriage—it won’t—but it will 
be readier to forgive and to accept the white 
partner on the basis of merit. Negroes may 
be inferior, but they seem to be a little more 
human. 

Thus the newlyweds move immediately 
into isolation—or into the Negro world. But 
thefe they are also uneasy. Negroes gen- 
erally look upon the white bride or groom 
much as the whites do: There must be some- 
thing wrong with a white who marries a 
Negro (or a Negro who marries a white). 
An occasional Negro—and a rare white—will 
marvel that two people could be so much 
in love as to have been willing to make the 
desperate sacrifices that intermarriage en- 
tails. Either partner, but particularly the 
white, is liable to lose his job if the marriage 
becomes known. So the tendency to keep it 
secret or, at least, “close” abides. Their 
friends are other intermarrieds (if there are 
any); in New York and Chicago there have 
been informal clubs of such couples. The 
intermarried pair ordinarily lives just inside 
the boundaries of a Negro neighborhood in 
a large city. 

Something like half of the estimated 10,000 
to 20,000 Negro-white couples in America are 
politically or artistically “advanced” individ- 
uals, people whose social and economic sanc- 
tion does not depend on the church, the 
P.T.A., the Legion post, and the luncheon 
club. Among the other half of the inter- 
marrieds, white immigrant males of low so- 
cial status (and low native race prejudice) 
are common, especially since there is ordi- 
narily a shortage of their countrywomen 
among them. (With immigration almost cut 
off, this source of intermarriage is dis- 
appearing). Then there are native white 
males of low status, often personally un- 
attractive to white girls. 

Probably because of the immigrant and 
the unattractive male, the marrying age of 
interracial ‘couples is very high; in the Los 
Angeles study, for instance, it was 39 for the 
white grooms. The proportion of divorced 
persons intermarrying is also very high, es- 
pecially among the white involved; in 
Philadelphia 34 out of 80 intermarried per- 
sons had previously been married to co- 
racialists; it would appear an unsuccessful 
marriage is broadening. 

Attractive white girls marrying Negroes 
are usually college graduates and daughters 
of prominent parents, apparently from the 
“protest” category. Like white males of 
such standing, Negro girls with high status 
almost never intermarry, partly, no doubt, 
because of pride, partly because it’s polite 
for a girl to wait until she’s asked, and partly 
because they can “marry up” to a light- 
skinned Negro of position. Three times as 
many white women marry Negro men as 
Negro women marry white men. z 

The intermarriages that make news usu- 
ally involve a Negro artist—Lena Horne and 
MGM Musical Director Lennie Hayton, Sugar 
Billy Daniels and Martha Braun, Sidney 
Bechet, and Elizabeth Taylor. When Stuart 
Quterbridge of the Bermuda Outerbridges 
married Royce Wallace, a singer at his night 
club, he was thrown out of the Royal Ber- 
muda Yacht Club and, he said, completely 
ostracized. Only once in a great while does 
a Negro leader “cross the line”; diplomat 
Frederick Douglass did, and so did NAACP 
Secretary Walter White. 

The wars of 1941-45 and 1950-53 added 
something new to American miscegnation— 
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the white war bride, German, French, or 
English, brought back to America by the 
Negro soldiey, and, more significantly, the 
Japanese or Korean war bride. Asians, es- 
pecially Japanese, have a strong aversion to 
intermarriage (with whites or Negroes. 
Prior to the Second World War there was 
almost no intermarriage among Japanese- 
Americans with any “out group.” It is very 
slowly increasing now, with whites, but al- 
most no Mongoloid in America ever marries 
a Negro; yellow plus white racism. Burope 
has a fine new crop of mulattoes, Germany 
in particular; the French and American 
occupation commands were more than be- 
nign in their attitude toward the Moroccan 
and Negro “debasement” of Hitler’s Aryans. 

Half of the Negro-white marriages in Amer- 
ica are barren, ahd the other half produce 
remarkably small families, often one child, 
rarely more than two. The late age of the 

combines with the unwillingness 
of the couple to subject children to the fear- 
ful strains of their position. More impor- 
tant, as regards amalgamation; interracial 
mating is almost always limited to a single 
generation, the reason, of course, being that 
the American mulatto is accepted only in 
the Negro world. The worst sufferer is the 
child whose white parent wants him ac- 
cepted by whites. 

If the American Negro is- marginal, the 
mulatto child is submarginal. In his early 
teens he is likely to be called “bastard” or 
“miskeg” by Negroes, and in his childhood 
he may be taunted by his Negro playmates 
for the same reason that Negroes are taunted 
by whites: for being different. I knew a 
10-year-old Negro boy during the second 
World War with very light skin but no sign 
of the epicanthic eye-fold common to Orien- 
tals; his black schoolfellows called him “Jap- 
eyes.” The last stanza of Langston Hughes’ 
poem, “Cross,” though its setting is the old 
South, portrays the mulatto adolescent 
everywhere: 


“My old man died in a fine big house 
My ma died in a shack. F : 

I wonder where I’m gonna die, 
Being neither white nor black.” 


Wherever he dies, the chances that he (or 
she) will die married to a white are almost 
nil. The world (the American white world) 
says he’s a Negro. He may hate being a 
Negro; but, if he does, he hates the world 
that made him a Negro still more. Marry- 
ing Negro, he will introduce a little more 
white blood into the next generatiom of 
blacks, but no more Negro blood into the 
white. If he marries. The tensions of his 
childhood may make a criminal (even a 
suicide, rare among Negroes) of him. Ora 
genius; the well known Negro journalist, 
George Schuyler, married the daughter of a 
white Texas banker, and their 13-year-old 
daughter’s “Manhattan Nocturne’ was pre- 
miered by the New York Philharmonic. 


WHO'S CHRISTIAN? WHO'S AMERICAN? 


Racial equality has come about—like mis- 
cegenation—without benefit of clergy. It 
is said that in America there is more racial 
segregation between 11 a.m. and noon on 
Sunday than at any Other hour of the 
week. The church has been moving since 
the 1954 school segregation decision; the 
Roman Catholic church rapidly, the Prot- 
estant (with spectacular exceptions) slowly. 
But on the m of would-be wives 
from would-be husbands it is a silent as it 
is on war. It no longer quotes Scripture, 
as the “Bible bangers” of the old South 
misquoted it on “the inevitable slavery of 
the “descendants of Ham, accursed of 
God.” (It was Canaan, not Ham, who 
was cursed, and it was Noah, not God, 
who cursed him.) On the ultimate, 
last-ditch issue of racism—miscegenation-——- 
the church today says nothing. A very 
rare clergyman speaks, at his peril, like the 
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Rev. Kelly Barnett of the Episcopal S:mi- 
nary of the Southwest, who, testifying 
against school segregation before a Texas 
legislative committee, was (of course) asked 
by State Senator Wardiow Lane if he be- 
lieved in intermarriage. Barnett said that, 
while he t it “sociologically inad- 
visable,” he believed that “the right of mar- 
riage is a personal right.” <A few days later 
Lané leaped to his feet on the senate floor 
and shouted: “Why, these preachers want 
to mix colored and white. That's what 
Dr. Barnett said. He said it’s all right for 
nigger and white to intermarry, but if one 
of my East Texas niggers married Barnett, 
I would feel sorry for the nigger. I want 
that clear: For the nigger.” 

The Lanes will not let the church remain 
silent indefinitely. And the church is the 
church that preaches the brotherhood of 
man under the fatherhoed of God; that 
preaches the parable of the black Samaritan 
in answer to the Pharisee’s question, “Who 
is my neighbor?” that preaches the Ten 
Commandments received from the hand of 
God by the man who married an Ethi- 
opian woman; that preaches the Disciple 
who said, “Goth hath made of one blood all 
nations of men,’ and the Apostle who said, 
“He who does not love his brother, whom 
he has seen, how can he love God, whom 
he hath not seen?” The church is the 
church that preaches Christ crucified that 
“they may be as one * * * one flock, one 
shepherd.” 

One of the strongest statements made in 
support of the Court’s school decision—a 
statement the Christian Century called “a 
mode! of clear-thinking insight’”—was made 
by 74 Atlanta ministers. They quoted the 
Golden Rule, and went on, after saying that 
Negroes have the full privileges of first-class 
citizenship, to suggest that they should have 
all the privileges but one: “‘We do not be- 
lieve in the amalgamation of the races.” 
They did not say whether God does. 

It is not just the church that trusts in 
God; the national motto commits every 
“American to that trust, and the national 
creed proclaims that all men—not all white 
men, or all Negroes, but all men—are created 
equal. But nowhere in the Western world 
today is a caste system of rigid inequality so 
vigorously expressed in law as in America. 
(Even the Nazi Aryan marriage laws were 
more liberal than Virginia's.) Perhaps the 
belief in the inferiority of the. Negro race 
alone enables us to square our racism with 
our American creed of equality: American 
Negroes must be inferior creatures—other- 
wise American whites are inferior Americans. 

Nor is it our creed alone that confronts 
us; the fact that our country is the great 
melting pot confronts us too. We are proud 
of creating an “American tribe” out of the 
most diversified of the world’s populations 
except Russia’s. We are fanatical, not only 
about American equality; but about Ameri- 
canism. We mistrust things foreign and 
alien; everything and everybody that comes 
to America has got to be Americanized. The 


American dream is the dream of complete’ 


assimilation—except for the Negro. 

When novelist Erskine Caidwell says, 
“Eventually you'll have an amalgamation of 
the two races in the South,” he would seem 
to be trying his hand at science fiction. 
What the sociologist calls assortative mat- 
ing—like marrying like—tends to keep in- 
termarriage from spreading. There will, of 
course, be more white blood in the Negro 
population, as part-whites marry non- 
whites; but the 6 million part-white Ne- 
groes will, the present pattern indicates, 
continue to marry nonwhites. The Negro 
population as a whole will-become a little 
lighter and more homogeneous in color; but 
that is all, 

The racist marriage statutes have become 
more numerous and more rigidly enforced 
against Negroes in the past 60 years. They 
stand court tests because marriage has been 
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held to be within the power of the separate 
States. But so is education. The 1954 de- 
cision in Brown et al. v. Topeka Board of 
Education did not place education within 
the power of the Federal Government; it 
simply forbade unequal protection of the 
State’s public school laws, under the 14th 
amendment. That decision overturned 
Plessy v. Ferguson, the famous case in which 
the Court upheld equal but separate rail- 
way accommodations in Louisiana, In 1896 
the Louisiana statute was upheld on the 
ground that it enjoined members of both 
races from sitting together in railroad cars; 
it was therefore equal treatment. The 
State lews against intermarriage likewise 
forbid Negroes and whites to intermarry. 
But Justice Harlan said, in his historic dis- 
sent in Plessy: “If a white man and a black 
man choose to occupy the same public con- 
veyance on a public highway, it is their 
right to do so, and no government, proceed- 
ing alone on grounds of race, can prevent it 
without infringing the personal liberty of 
each.” What if two persons, one white and 
one black, choose to marry? Can a govern- 
ment prevent it, proceeding alone on 
grounds of race? 

The California Supreme Court said “No” 
in 1948. The case at bar involved a Catholic 
couple, one white, the other Negro, who sued 
on the ground that the California marriage 
statute forbade them the sacrament of mar- 
riage in violation of the religious freedom 
clauses of the State and National constitu- 
tions. This argument, together with the 
equal-protection finding in Brown v. Topeka, 
indicates that the statutes of all 28 States 
forbidding intermarriage will be swept away 
in one U.S. Supreme Court decision, and the 
present attack on the Court has been said 
to involve that consideration. A couple of 
months ago, after Harry Bridges, who is 
always up to something, discoyered that he 
could not marry a non-Caucasian in Idaho, 
that State quietly erased its intermarriage 
statute. 

But it is doubtful, in view of the Califor- 
nia experience since 1948, that such changes 
will affect miscegenation: or intermarriage 
except in principle. The big change is al- 
ready taking placé—a bigger change than 
any law will ever induce: The Negro is at 
last rejecting the white man’s doctrine of 
white supremacy. Not resenting it, or com- 
plaining of it, or defying it; rejecting it. It 
was his acceptance of this docirine that 
spread miscegenation; his rejection of it will 
speed the rate at which miscegenation 1s 
declining. The Negro is completing the half 
of his emancipation that he has had to 
achieve himself. His hands and feet un- 
shackled, he is climbing Jacob’s ladder. He 
is deserting the white man’s racism as he 
climbs from a sense of inferiority to a sense 
of equality. From there to a sense of un- 
consciousness of race is a long step—a step 
that will take a century or two for the Negro 
and at least that long for the white man. 
Along about then, or afiother century or two 
thereafter, amalgamation of the races will be 
a conceivable possibility. But along about 
then nobody will care. 





More Young People in Politics Essential 
for Effective Democratic Government 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, if 
democratic government is to fulfill its 
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most fruitful role, more people must be 
encouraged and attracted to participate 
actively in its functions. Elihu Root— 
famous Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, and later a 
Senator from New York—once said, 
“Politics is the practical exercise of self- 
government, and somebody must attend 
to it if we are to have self-government. 
The principal ground of reproach 
against any American citizen should be 
that he is not a politician.” 


Like all other things in life, politics 


‘ean be both encouraging and, at times, 


extremely discouraging. When one de- 
cides to place his name on the ballot, he 
must recognize that politics is often a 
rough pastime. A candidate may be ex- 
posed to abuse, criticism, and ridicule. 
But there are rich rewards in terms of 
service. 
POLITICIAN FACES MANY PROBLEMS 

A politician is faced with many obli- 
gations and problems which seem to be 
trifling in the great scheme of human ex- 
perience. But his actions are of para- 
mount importance in the daily lives of 
many persons in all walks of life. As 
long as Government directly affects so 
many individuals, it is imperative that 
people of good will contribute their tal- 
ents and skills to its operation. Because 
so many of the major problems of today 
concern young men and women, and be- 
cause tomorrow’s statesmen will come 
from today’s youth, it is important that 
more young men and women take a 
leading role in active politics. 

Mr. President, for many years I have 
been very concerned about the need for 
encouraging young people to take a more 
active interest in politics. As both an 
Oregon State and a U.S. Senator, I have 
considered the opportunity to awaken an 
active political interest in young people 
one of the more coveted privileges of 
my position. 

LEARNING POLITICS FIRSTHAND 


Since coming to the Senate I have tried 
to further interest in government among 
young people through a student intern 
program in my office. The position is 
designed to encourage superior students 
to enter the field of government and 
public life, as it will offer an outstanding 
Oregon graduate who has demonstrated 
a sincere interest and ability in the 
study of problems of our society and 
government the opportunity to exam- 
ine at first hand all facets of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. President, my intern for the 
1959-60 congressional year is Dean De- 
Chaine, a 1959 graduate of Portland 
State College, where he served his col- 
lege as student body president. Mr. De- 
Chaine was chosen for. the position by 
a selection committee consisting of lead- 
ing Oregon educators. This notable 
group consists of Dr. John M. Swarth- 
out, dean of faculty at Portland State 
College, as chairman; Miss May Darling, 
member of the State board of education; 
Father David H. Fosselman, of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Portland; and 
Mr. J. W. Forrester, editor of the Pendle- 
ton East-Oregonian and a member of 
the Oregon State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation. Miss Elizabeth C. Ducey, a 
Portiand women’s group leader, serves as 
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secretary to the intern selection com- 
mittee. I do not interfere in any way 
with the choice made by the selection 
committee, nor have I imposed any re- 
striction as to the religion, color, sex, or 
political affiliation of the student selected 
‘each year to work in my office. 
PERSONAL QUALITIES NEEDED 


Recently, Mr. Forrester wrote a very 
thought-provoking article in the Pendle- 
ton East-Oregonian about the process of 
selecting my student intern. He dis- 
cusses what the committee should be 
looking for in the college graduate who 
will receive the i-year appointment. 
The article refers to a study completed 
by the Western College Placement Asso- 
ciation to determine what employers look 
for in the bachelor-level college graduate 
entering the labor market in his or her 
specialty for the first time, .The study 
showed that the most important trend 
today was toward the high ranking of 
personal qualities: integrity, ability to 
think logically, ability to communicate, 
initiative, and drive. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Forrester’s column, “Of 
Cabbages and Kings,” which appeared in 
the Pendleton East-Oregonian November 
11, 1959, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Or CABBAGES AND KINGS 
(By J. W. F.) 

“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things: Of shoes—and 
ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and 
kings.” 

One of the more pleasant assignments we 
have is to serve with three others on a com- 
mittee that selects each year a graduate of 
an Oregon college or university to serve as 
a research intern on the staff of Senator 
RICHARD NEUBERGER. Because the internship 
provides a good salary plus the opportunity 
to study all facets of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Outstanding young men and women 
apply for it. It is quite a plum. The de- 
cision always is difficult for the committee. 
There have been years when we'd like to have 
sent more than one to Washington. 

Each applicant provides the committee 
with considerable information about himself 
im advance of personal-interviews. With his 
written application is a transcript of his 
college grades and letters from professors 
who know intimately his college work and 
him. 

The committee expects an applicant’s 
grades to have been at least average. It 
isn’t loking for the superlative student, the 
straight-A student. It has learned that the 
straight-A student frequently is a stuffy 
young man who probably would have prob- 
lems in his associations with others. 

It is important that grades be average or 
a little above average. Unless they are one 
has to conclude that the student lacks a 
desire to learn. 

What should the committee be looking for 
in the college graduate? What do prospec- 
tive employers look for? 

We recently heard a talk by Dr. Eugene 
W. Dils, director of the placement service 
at University of Oregon. Dr. Dils directed 
the placement in employment of graduates 
of Stanford University before coming to 
University of Oregon a year ago. 

He spoke at length of the tremendous de- 
mand colleges and universities have from 
business: and industry for their graduates. 
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Many of us have thought that the over- - 


whelming demand was for the engineering 
graduates. Not so, said Dr. Dils. They are 
no more in demand than the business ad- 
ministration graduates. 

Recently, Dr. Dils said, the Western Col- 
lege Placement Association completed a 
study to determine exactly what employers 
look for in the bachelor-level college gradu- 
ate entering the labor market in his or her 
specialty for the first. time. 

Of the 800 questionnaires sent out, 552 
were returned, a better than 70 percent 
sampling. Not only was the number of 
answers high enough to insure validity, but 
75 pereent of the returns were signed, and 
about half included remarks that ranged 
from a single sentence to three pages. 

Primarily directed toward employers, ques- 
tionnaires were also sent to placement di- 
rectors for comparison. On the whole, busi- 
ness looks for qualities in about the same 
order of importance as do the placement di- 
rectors, and their general agreement on 
which qualities rank above and below 10 
should be a meaningful guide to a grad- 
uate seeking employment, 
out. 

The most important trend was toward the 
high ranking of personal qualities * * * in- 
tegrity, ability to think logically, ability to 
communicate, initiative and drive. 

In the order the employers placed them, 
here are the qualities they look for (please 
note the ranking of es) : 

Integrity, ability to think logically, en- 
thusiasm, initiative, drive, dependability, 
ability to communicate orally and in writing, 
emotional stability, ability to get along wth 
others, evidence of good judgment, ability 
to make decisions, interest in career as op- 
posed to “job” or salary, capacity for leader- 
ship, willingness to contribute to job de- 
velopment, maturity, adjustability, general 
interest in type of work and kind of com- 
pany, bearing, poise, self-confidence, good 
health, good manners, recognition of obliga- 
tions to community, family and employer, 
physical appearance, scholastic standing, 
sense of humor, normal family life, reason- 
able freedom from limitationg imposed by 
personal and family restrictions, extra-curric- 
ular activities, military status, marital status. 

There you have it,,.you young men and 
women who are preparing to go to college 
where you will prepare ,yourselves to. get 
good: jobs. 





Conlon Associates’ Report on Communist 
China and Taiwan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 1, 1959, the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee published a report 
entitled “U.S. Policy—aAsia.” This 
report was written. by -three pro- 
fessors of the University of California 
who are-well known as specialists in 
their respective areas. Each has spent 
a considerable period in Asia, knows 
some of the languages of the area, and 
has written extensively upon Asian top- 
ics and American foreign policy for both 
learned and popular journals. 

Prof. Richard Park wrote the section 
on south Asia, Prof. Guy Pauker con- 
tributed the section on southeast Asia, 
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and Prof. Robert Sealapino authored the 
section on northeast Asia. In the course 
of preparing this report, moreover, the 
authors consulted a large number of 
American scholars, officials, and citizens 
with experience in Asia. Many of these 
individuals read and commented upon 
earlier drafts of the report. The au- 
thors also had the opportunity to inter- 
view hundreds of Asians from every 
walk of life, discussing all facets of do- 


mestic and foreign policy with them. 


The result, in my opinion and that of 
many others, is an admirably objective 
and scholarly appraisal of current trends 
in Asia and alternative American poli- 
cies for that area. It contains both data 
and suggestions that should concern 
every American. It is interesting to note 
that the Asians themselves have given 
this report tremendous attention. It has 
already been translated and published 
in Japanese as a full-length book. A 
leading Japanese intellectual journal, 
Chuo Koron, has published the entire 


sections have been published by several 
additional Japanese and Okinawan jour- 
nals, some with mass circulation. Rele- 
vant sections of the report have also 
been published in Chinese and Korean 
organs. Articles and editorials in Asian 


publications based this report have 
poured forth in the- several months. 
Naturally, opinions have differed. The 


main lines of the recommendations have 
not pleased supporters of the Rhee and 
Chiang governments. However, impar- 
tial Asian observers have generally 
praised the report for its insights and 
objectivity. 

Perhaps a typical comment is that of 
the Yomiuri Shimbun, one of the most 
influential and moderate _of Japan’s 
great newspapers, 

It is amazing— 


Said Yomiuri— 
that American scholars could so well discern 
the thinking and attitudes of our people, and 
set forth in such an objective Poe the 
needs of this area, 


Similar praise has come from many 
Asian sources, and even the political 
opponents of the. report have frequently 
admitted that it contains accurate data 
and challenging recommendations. — 

In a period which cries out for new 
ideas and dynamic action, it behooves all 
of us to read this report and consider its 
points seriously. This is a possible blue- 
print for our future Asian policy, one 
that would make a great deal of sense 
from the standpoint of our national in- 
terests. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
cluding here the section of the report on 
Communist China and Taiwan, written 
by Professor Scalapino: 

COMMUNIST CHINA AND ‘TAIWAN 
1, COMMUNIST CHINA 

Communist China presents the most com- 
plicated and serious problem faced by the 
United States in Asia. It is also a problem 
more likely to grow than to diminish, ang 
one for which there are no-easy answers. In 
the first decade since their advent to full 
power on the mainland, Chinese Comm 
leaders have eoncentrated upon two c 
internal objectives: first, the creation of a 
powerful, centralized state in which Com-: 
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munist authority could proceed to carry out 
its policies boldly and with minimal opposi- 
tion; and, second, the of @ mas- 
sive economic revolution intended to bring 
China abreast of the West in the shortest 
possible time. These two objectives have 
an interrelation. If an ecenomically “back- 
ward” society is dedicated to a very rapid 
program of modernization, especially one 
emphasizing heavy industry and internal 
capital accumulation, it will require ex- 
tensive sacrifices from its people. The more 
extensive the sacrifices, the greater the 
necessity of an “educative,” totalitarian 
state to rationalize and enforce them. 


(a) Chinese Communist domestic policies 


Current trends in Communist China are 
not easily measured or prejected. Some of 
the most essential data is subject to serious 
question and the very dity with which 

are pl makes assessment 
difficult. In the totally “planned” societies 
of our time it is still the unplanned events 
that sometimes make substantial differences. 
Nevertheless, the evidence on Communist 
China at this point is sufficient to permit 
some fairly firm generalizations. 

1. The Chinese Communists have 
achieved impressive results in the opening 
stages of their campaign for economic de- 
velopment, even if some claims have been 
greatly inflated. According to official statis- 
ties, the gross national product of Com- 
munist China averaged an annual increase 
of 9 percent between 1952 and 1957. Some 
experts in the West believe that the true 
increase during this period was 6 to 7 per- 
cent annually. The more seriously disputed 
figures, however, were these published in 
early 1959, figures that the Communists 
themselves have now revised. 

When the production plans for 1958-62 
were first announced in September 1956, 
‘they called for an annual 9 percent gain. 
But by 1958, many goals had been raised 
beyond recognition. Gommunist authori- 
- ties initially claimed that output of key 
agricultural and industrial products during 
1958 was double that of i957. In late 
August 1959, however, they revised the 
earlier statistics sharply downward. The re- 
vised figures, if accurate, still represent a 
spectacular achievement in those areas such 
as grain, steel, and coal production where 
primary emphasis has been given. 

The Communists now claim that the “great 
leap forward” has produced the following 
results: In 1958, grain production (includ- 
ing potatoes and yams) went from 185 to 
250 million metric tons (instead of the 375 
million tons originally claimed).- The 1959 
production goal of 525 million tons projected 
on the basis of the earlier report has been 
reduced to 275 million tons. Steel produc- 
tion rose from 5.35 to approximately 8 mil- 
lion tons “suitable for industrial purposes.” 
Earlier, the Communists claimed 11 million 
tons, but now they assert that 3 million tons 
of “backyard furnace” metal was inferior. 
The 1959 goal was reduced from 18 to 12 mil- 
lion tons. Coal production figures were un- 
changed, with an announced increase going 
from 128 to 270 million tens, but the 1959 
goal was reduced from 380 to 335 million 
tons, still a 24 percent increase. Cotton out- 
put went from 1.64 to 2.1 million tons in- 
stead of 3.35 million tons as first announced; 
the 1959 target has beem reduced from 5 to 
2.31 million tons. 

The Communists have certainly admitted 
gross overestimates. Undoubtedly this was 
due in major part to the inflated reports that 
came from local cadres, always anxious to 
please. The revised statistics may still be 
in error. But if they are reasonably accurate, 
the results have been impressive. And there 
is general agreement Dy trained observers 
*that economic growth in Communist China 
is proceeding at an exceedingly rapid pace. 
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That this has produced economic disloca- 
tions, the Communists themselves admit, and 
there is reason to suspect that the problems 
are far graver than the admission. Trans- 
port and raw material bottlenecks are ap- 
parentiy quite serious, Currently, food sup- 
plies are very short in some areas. 1959, un- 
like 1958, has been a’ poor crop year. And, 
of course, these troubles do not measure ade- 
quately the enormous human problems of 
the “great leap forward.” This has been a 
period of trial and error, of some striking 
successes and some complete failures. On 
balance, however, the evidence would suggest 
remarkable achievement. Whether it is re- 
markable enough to give promise of meet- 
ing the extraordinary problems of this so- 
ciety is the great, unanswerable question. 

The following factors have figured promi- 
nently in economic development under the 
Chinese Communists: 

(a) The attempt to commit the massive 
manpower of China as fully as possible to the 
task of technological change. The Chinese 
working force has been mobilized.to an un- 
precedented extent, and directed into those 
forms of labor considered most necessary to 
meet the major goals. An effort has been 
made to cause every element of the society 
to participate to the degree physically pos- 
sible, given factors of age, occupation, and 
capacity. The attempted “full utilization” 
of labor includes such techniques as the “‘lib- 
eration” of women and their use in all oc- 
cupations; the insistence that white-collar 
and student-intellectual groups engage in 
part-time manual or farm labor; and most 
importantly, the involvement of the peasant 
in diversified labor including public works 
projects, and handicraft and industrial labor 
in addition to agriculture, thereby seeking 
to eliminate the historic waste of agrarian 
underemployment. Perhaps the Chinese 
Communsts have overemphaszed what can be 
done wth manpower alone, and how hard 
men can profitably be worked. Recent Rus- 
sian criticisms and-Chinese admissions sug- 
gest some retrenchment, both in theory and 
practice. There is little doubt, however, that 
the Chinese Communists still consider man- 
power a vital resource, and will rely upon it 
heavily. 

(b) The attempt to extend industrializa- 
tion in sufficiently varied forms and levels 
to maximize the use of all available skills 
and resources. Initially, the Communist em- 
phasis was strongly upon centrally con- 
trolled, large-scale industry. The premium, 
however, was not merely upon enlarging the 
industrial bases inherited from Japan and 
the West in Manchuria and Shanghai. It 
was also upon expanding and intensibly 
utilizing the transport network so that hew 
industrial units could be constructed close 
to sources of raw materials. An effort at 
industrial dispersal was made, with strategic 
as well as economic factors clearly involved. 
Where necessary, labor was moved to the new 
areas as required. Thus the préwar pattern 
of Chinese industrial concentration wholly 
in Manchuria and a few major coastal cities 
is undergoing substantial alteration. The 
Communists look toward increased regional 
Planning, with the country divided into 
seven economic regions, and with develop- 
mental programs natural to each region be- 
ing handled in a more decentralized fashion. 
These plans suggest strong Russian infiu- 
ence. 

In recent years,,moreover, Chinése author- 
ities have stressed the importance of small 
and medium enterprise in Chinese economic 
growth. The advantages that have been 
cited are lower investment costs, less need 
for transportation, fewer complicated tech- 
niques and equipment—thus, greater ease 
of development. These are advantages re- 
lating to the mobilization of local capital 
and the immediate use of built-in skills 
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and resources. The function of small enter- 
prise as envisaged by the Communists is per- 
haps most clearly seen in the commune 
system. _ 

The primary function of the’ communes 
has been that of labor mobilization. The 
plan has been to utilize this labor as fully 
as possible through the development of 
handicraft and small industrial units within 
the communes, Thus the peasant is being 
thrust into the industrial process at various 
levels im the hope that he can provide a ma- 
jor portion of his own producer and con- 
sumer goods. Once again, there have been 
failures, such as the primitive blast furnaces, 
but in the general concept, there is validity. 
The communes can also be considered in- 
struments of consumption control, and to a 
lesser extent, military units, One might sus- 
pect that in some measure, the commune 
system derives from the historic experiences 
of the Chinese Communists when they were 
surrounding the cities, building their rural, 
peasant-centered Communist movement. 

(c) The attempt to raise agricultural pro- 
ductivity in spectacular fashion by concen- 
‘trating upon expanded irrigation and inten- 
sive, scientific farming, To raise their agrar- 
ian output, the Communists are stressing the 
following factors: expanded and improved 
irrigation systems, and the use of marginal 
land (land under cultivation has also been 
increased by removing old private boundary 
paths, buildings, and cemeteries); extensive 
use of organic and inorganic fertilizer; im- 
proved seeds, multiple cropping, denser 
planting, and deeper plowing. The grave 
deficiency up to date has been that of fer- 
tilizer. The production of chemical ferti- 
lizer is still negligible, and if the soil is to be 
pushed to its limit through heavy cropping, 
it must have nutrients. The broad program 
outlined above, however, seems generally 
valid, and undoubtedly has produced sub- 
stantial increases. 

(d) The attempt to use State power so as 
to limit consumption and raise investment. 
By means of total controls, the Communists 
have sought to prevent serious inflation and 
channel a major portion of productivity di- 
rectly or indirectly into capital investment 
for industrial expansion. Private ownership 
has been practically eliminated and private 
capital largely absorbed; the profits of State 
and State-private joint-enterprise are a form 
of taxation. Wage and price controls, to- 
gether with the rationing of essential goods, 
have been strictly applied. At this stage of 
the Chinese industrial revolution, the peo- 
ple are expected to sacrifice “for the future”; 
these have been years of survival, not famine, 
but for the overwhelming proportion of the 
Chinese, they have also been years of ex- 
tremely hard labor, meager compensation, 
and “bare essential’ type living. 

(e) The attempt to benefit from the his- 
toric experience of the Soviet Union as well 
as to utilize its economic and technical as- 
sistance. In addition to the internal factors 
influencing economic development in Com- 
munist China, one vital external factor is ob- 
vious, namely, Russian aid. It is impossible 
to measure that aid in any full sense, be- 
cause the Chinese Communists have used 
the SovViet Union in a variety of ways as 
their basic model. The experience of the 
Russian revolution has been an asset of in- 
calculable advantage; the errors of the 
U.S.S.R. as well as its successes have been 
made available for study. Thousands of Chi- 
nese students are now attending schools in 
Russia and between 7,000 and 10,000 Russian 
scientists, engineers, and technicians have 
been on temporary assignment to China. 

Between 1949 and 1958, the U.8.S.R. prob- 
ably furnished Communist China with $2.24 
billion in loans, but the great bulk of this 
was in the form of military assistance. The 
amount clearly specified for economic de- 
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velopment was only $430 million. Soviet 
credit appears to have financed about 30 to 
40 percent of the machinery and equipment 
necessary for some 156 core projects. The 
latest economic agreement between Russia 
and Communist China, signed in February 
1959, provides for supply to the extent of 
$1.25 billion over 8 years. 

Clearly, Soviet economic assistance up to 
date has represented only a small fraction of 
the total capital involved in the moderniza- 
tion campaign, probably about 3 percent of 
the total net investment. And this aid has 
required Chinese repayment in exports, re- 
payment which is now underway on an in- 
creasing scale. The Chinese industrial revo- 
lution is being paid for by the Chinese peo- 
ple; it is not a gift of the Soviet Union. This 
does not alter the fact, however, that Soviet 
aid has been extremely important. Without 
the various forms of assistance noted above, 
the Chinese industrial revolution could not 
possibly have reached its present stage so 
quickly. But Soviet aid has not been a pana- 
cea; it has had definite limits, and it has 
created certain pressures and problems. 

The foreign trade of Communist China il- 
lustrates the vital role played by the Commu- 
nist bloc in Chinese economic development 
and also some of the problems produced by 
this fact. Between 1950 and 1955, total Chi- 
nese trade increased approximately two and 
one-half times to some $4.6 billion. By 1955, 
over 80 percent of the total trade was with 
the Communist states as contrasted with 
only 33 percent in 1950, aud less than 1 per- 
cent in the pre-Communist era. Naturally, 
this trade was mainly the exchange of Chi- 
nese agricultural produce for machinery and 
industrial ‘goods. Despite agrarian scarci- 
ties, China had no other commodities to ex- 
port in quantity, and thus agrarian, together 
with mining productivity determined in con- 
siderable measure the amount of industrial 
development Possible. Basically, this re- 
mains true. 

Through 1955, Communist China had a 
large trade deficit, the import surplus 
being counterbalanced partly by Soviet 
loans. However, these loans were limited, 
as has been noted, and repayment was 
scheduled for a sharp increase in 1955. This 
facc, together with Chinese economic 
grants to other countries, threatened a se- 
rious imbalance in Peiping’s international 
accounts. At the same time, production of 
light industrial products marketable in some 
foreign areas was increasing. These facts 
help to account for the Chinese Communist 
trade overtures to non-Communist countries, 
especially those in the Asian-African area, 
beginning in 1956. The need for foreign ex- 
change and diversified markets was prob- 
ably at least as important as the political 
gains envisaged. Recently, however, there 
have been setbacks in Chinese Communist 
trade with the free world, due apparently to 
transport difficulties and internal economic 
dislocations caused by rapid expansion and 
the new commune system. Political factors 
were also involved in the case of Japan. 

The objective of Communist China has 
been summarized in their much-heralded 
slogan, “Catch up with Great Britain within 
15 years.” This refers, of course, to output 
of key products, particularly in heavy in- 
dustry, not to overall nor to per capita pro- 
duction; but in. these limited terms the 
slogan seems obsolete if Communist statistics 
are acurate. Any assessment of the economic 
future of China, however, must seek to 
weigh such crucial factors as population 
trends, agricultural production, and foreign 
trade. 

(a) Unless the government launches a very 
strong birth control program Chinese popu- 
lation increases are likely to keep living 
standards low and be a brake upon the in- 
dustrialization process. If the 1953 census 
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was accurate, the population of the main- 
land in 1959 is probably in excess of 660 
million, and ctrrrently increasing at a rate 
of between 2.2 and 2.4 percent, or at least 
14 million annually. With these figures as a 
base, it is entirely possible that by 1970, the 
Chinese mainland population will exceed 800 
million, evén assuming birth control enjoys 
some success. The government has recently 
backed away from its earlier birth control 
campaigh, but it is probably concerned about 
the problem. Conceivably, it might launch 
a “crash program” that would produce great- 
er résults than are estimated here. It is 
more likely that there will merely be a grad- 
ual decline in the rate of increase. In this 
event, mass living standards are destined to 
remain low in spite of substantial produc- 
tive increases. 

The commune system may enable needs to 
be met with maximum “efficiency,” measured 
in cost of service terms. This system may 
also represent some degree of rural urbani- 
zation with the special kinds of livelihood 
advantages that this could produce. What- 
ever the gain on these counts, however, a 
significant gap in living standards between 
Chinese urbanites and peasants will prob- 
ably continue. And the population will re- 
main overwhelmingly rural for the forseeable 
future. The rate of growth of the cities will 
be more rapid than that of the rural popula- 
tion, but the urban-rural population ratio 
is not likely to change greatly due to the 
great absolute predominance of the rural 
sector. 

(b) Agricultural production will remain 
@ critical factor not merely in determining 
consumption possibilities, but in determin- 
ing capital formation for the ambitious in- 
dustrialization program; the Communist 
claim of a spectacular breakthrough in 
agrarian production may be sufficiently true 
to support rapid industrial development. 
The peasant pays a major share of the cost 
of rapid industrialization in China as else- 
where. The economic future of Communist 
China depends partly upon the ability of 
the government to keep him harnessed to 
this task. He must produce as much as 
possible while consuming as little as pos- 
sible, if the most ambitious goals are to be 
met. 

Nneteen hundred and fifty-eight was a 
year of very good climatic conditions for 
China, abetting bumper crops. Even if gains 
over 1957 were: great, the 1958 combination 
of favorable crop conditions and the achieve- 
ment of a great leap forward in techniques 
suggests that further increases are likely to 
be of smaller magnitude and perhaps more 
painfully achieved. On the other hand, 1959 
appears to be a very unfavorable year for 
crops, as were 1954 and 1957. The chances 
are strong that Government investment will 
continue to flow mainly into industry, with 
transport also getting attention in view of 
the serious deficiencies here, at the expense 
of the agrarian sector. Despite all the eco- 
nomic and sociopolitical uncertainties, how- 
ever, tae Communist record to date would 
seem to indicate that agrarian productivity 
can underwrite a speedy industrial revolu- 
tion, particularly if consumption is kept 
fairly low. 


(c) Export will remain one very important 
factor in capital formation for Communist 
China, and every effort will be made toward 
trade expansion, with increasing attention 
prohably given to the Asian-African area for 
both economic and political reasons. The 
economic impact of Communist China upon 
the Asian-African world:seems destined to 
grow. Overall Chinese trade expansion will 
probably take place at a slower rate of in- 
crease than during the early period of the 
first 5-year plan, and most trade will con- 
tinue to be with the Communist bloc. How- 
ever, as Chinese industrialization progresses, 
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Communist China will seek a more diversi~- 
fied market. She can be expected to com- 
pete for foreign exchange and political in- 
fluence in such areas as southeast Asia with 
her light industrial products. 

The entry of Communist China into the 
southeast Asian market has already produced 


tallic products have begun to make inroads 
into traditional Japanese markets. Mean- 
while, Sino-Japanese trade has virtually 
ceased because of a political impasse, adding 
to Japanese unhappiness. On the other 
hand, trade between Communist China and 
some Western countries, notably Great Brit- 
ain and West Germany, has shown some 
progress. 

The general situation renders current 
American policy on Communist China trade 
very vulnerable, Our ‘position has been one 
of maintaining a strict trade embargo on 
Communist China ourselves, striving to up- 
hold the Chinese Communists restrictions, 
and depreciating the probable value of trade 
with the Communists. Already pressures 
from Great Britain and Japan have caused 
us to acquiesce in modifications of the orig- 
inal Chinese Communists trade restrictions. 
But further pressures are probable. If Com- 
munist China is interested in, and capable 
of expanding her trade with the non-Com- 
munist world, current American policy runs 
the increasing risk of being regarded as . 
negative and obstructionist, and is likely to 
be overriden. Even if Chinese capacities for 
such trade remain weak, there will be the 
strong temptation to use commercial feints 
and overtures toward a country like Japan 
as long.as these cannot be thoroughly tested. 

If economic trends are to be summarizec 
briefly, the emphasis must be upon the in- 
tensive economic change and growth that is 
taking place in Communist China today. 
Whether this tremendous drive toward 
modernization can be successful will —, 
partly upon technical and economic factors 
and partly upon the ability of the govern- 
ment to mobilize and hold public support 
in the face of heavy sacrifices for the fore- 
seeable future This requires some appraisal 
of socio-political trends in Communist China 
and their implications. 

2. The Chinese Communists have created 
& powerful state in which major policies 
and critical decisions deterthined at the top 
can be transmitted and applied effectively 
and quickly at the grassroot levels of Chi- 
nese society . The following factors have 
been important in the political-social or- 
ganization of Chinese Communist society: 

(a) The authority of the 
Party has been supreme and unchallenge- 
able, operating under the customary rule 
of “democratic centralism” which allows 
basic decisions to be made by a small elite 
in private. Despite the fiction of a multi- 
party-multiclass government, Communist 
China is ruled by the Communist Party elite. 
This elite are generally middle-aged men, 
have had better than average education, are 
party veterans, come mainly from the in- 
terior provinces, and are mostly products of 


ranking JIeaders duw‘ing 
Communist rule, aoe because the power 
struggle within the Communist movement 
had been settled earlier and an acceptable 
division of labor established Fegee the vic- 
tors The “old Bolsheviks” in charge of the 
party today have had a lengthy history of 
working together. Also, under Mao's leader- 
ship, the party has guided and controlled 
the army, making it only an instrument of 
party purposes. There have been no indica- 
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tions thus far of any serious military chal- 
lenge to party authority. 

Nothing is more difficult than to assess the 
precise nature of relations within the Com- 
munist Party elite, simee information is 
based largely. upon rumors that cannot be 
substantiated. There have been recurrent 
stories of friction within high party circles, 
sometimes involving Mao Tse-tung himself. 
Concrete evidence, however, is almost totally 
lacking. Mao’s position has some very great 
strengths; he is “father of the revolution,” 
charismatic leader, and “philosopher king.” 
To seek his overthrow would not only be to 
fiy in the face of an entrenched power posi- 
tion but also to risk enormous damage to 
the imagery of Chinese communism, which 
has been built around the symbol of the be- 
nevolent and omniscient Mao. It would 
probably wrench communism in China more 
severely than the de-Stalinization campaign 
did in the Soviet Union, and it is very un- 
likely. 

It is quite probable, however, that vigor- 
ous policy debates take place in inner party 
circles, and basic policies may well be shaped 
by such debates. In some instances, per- 
sonal rivalries probably blend with policy 
differences. It would not be surprising to 
find de factions within the Chinese 
Communist Party. There is some evidence, 
for example, to suggest that Liu Shao-ch’i, 
Mao’s presumed successor, and Chou En-lai, 
Premier and leading “diplomat,” have led 
opposing policy lines. 

On the basis of the scanty evidence avail- 
able, however, Communist China does not 
appear to be wracked by party disunity at 
present. If this is true, one important rea- 
son is Mao Tse-tung. At this stage of the 
revolution, his role is unique and probably 
unagsailable, at least in terms of frontal at- 
tack. His death might produce or lead to a 
political crisis. A totalitarian society gen- 
erally faces instability when its top leader- 
ship undergoes change. But upon all of 
these points, prediction is very hazardous. 

A new military class is beginning to 
emerge in Communist China, a second-gen- 
eration group who are essentially profes- 
sional soldiers rather than the old revolu- 
tionary, party-centered type. It is possible 
that, in time, this new class will constitute 
a threat to the party, or at least produce in- 
dividuals who must be clesely watched. A 
more immediate problem confronting the 
Communists, however, is that of absorbing 
a@ vast number of new party recruits. Mem- 
bership between 1950 and 1957 increased 
from 4% to nearly 13 million. Many within 
this new elite are relatively raw and un- 
tested. Yet they must be given increasing 
responsibility. Some decentralization is 
now considered both possible and desirable; 
thus, the importance of local leaders will 
probably grow. In view of their recent ar- 
rival in the party and to power, however, 
this provincial bureaucracy may undergo 
mumerous changes as pressures develop. 
But under democratic centralism, the basic 
decisions will continue to be made at the 
top, and some instability at local levels 
should not disrupt the regime. 

In brief, there are certain tests of strength 
which the Chinese Communist Party must 
meet, now and in the future; there is always 
the possibility of a political upheaval within 
top ruling circles. However, the chances of 
an elitist disunity sufficient to jeopardize 
party control seem extremely remote. On 
the contrary, most indications are that this 
is thé » most unified government 
that modern China has ever had, and that 
the Communist Party is able to enforce its 
authority effectively at all levels. 

: (b) Party control over the Chinese people 
is exercised mainly special iza- 


organ 
tions that link the individual directly with 
national policies and commit him to them. 
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Historically, the Chinese state was greatly 
served by localized or private groups like the 
family, but it was also forced to compete 
with them for the individual's first loyalty, 
a@ competition which it generally lost. The 
old system was thus the despair of the mod- 
ern nationalists, those who would build a 
powerful, centralized state. The! Commu- 
nists have made use of the great organiza- 
tional tradition of China, but they have 
sought to fashion units that will serve with- 
out competing. The old competitive ele- 
ments are rapidly being undermined or 
destroyed. 

Communist China has many types of or- 
ganizations, but none is more important 
than the neighborhood ‘cell-type association 
through which most citizens function. With 
the cadres as leaders, these small groups 
serve as ideological watchdogs, mutual ex- 
hortation societies, and transmitters of basic 
policy. Through them, the citizen engages 
in study, self-criticism, and reform. 
Through them also, he demonstrates against 
imperialism, overfulfills quotas, and Kills 
files. The Chinese is more than ever an 
organizational man, but every organization 
exists to fulfill state purposes and extend 
state power. 

(c) The Communists regime at present re- 
lies upon many psychological-emotional ap- 
peals in its approach to the Chinese people. 
One of the foremost appeals has been that of 
nationalism. To win support and attain ac- 
ceptance of their policies, the Communists 
have used a wide variety of techniques, both 
coercive and persuasive. In the initial 
stages, coercion was important to the regime. 
Especially during the land reform era, a 
sizablé number of “Kuomintang bandits” 
and “reactionary landlords” were liquidated. 
The purpose was not only to employ terror- 
ism to break the back of the old elites, but 
also, through public accusation meetings, to 
produce mass denunciations of landlords and 
other traditionally elitist elements that 
would cut old ties irrevocably, thereby facili- 
tating a transfer of loyalty and affiliation. 
These meetings served a second major pur- 
pose: they produced a sense of active par- 
ticipation in the new order. 

The basic decisionmaking powers must be 
held firmly by the party elite, yet mass par- 
ticipation is of great value to Chinese Com- 
munist “democracy,” providing it supports 
rather than challenges centralized decisions. 
Thus participation in Chinese politics at the 
mass level today is based essentially upon 
ratification, not decisionmaking; it is more 
ritualistic, induced, and collective than free 
flowing, self-interested, and independently 
derived. Its particular attributes, however, 
do not negate its significance. 

For the overwhelming majority of Chinese, 
participation in public politics is an unique 
experience. Now that it is compulsory, it 
must be measured against the aloofness, in- 
difference, and freedom allowable in the past. 
It cannot be compared in the mind of the 
average Chinese with a type of participation 
which he has not known, that type charac- 
teristic of the democratic Western societies. 
His participation does represent in some 
measure a tremendous projection and regu- 
larization of the sporadic mass demonstra- 
tions that emerged so dramatically at various 
junctures of the modern revolutionary move- 
ment. But the difference in degree—in scope, 
intensity, and continuity—amounts to a dif- 
ference in kind. 

The Chinese Communist system may also 
represent an alternative to Western-style 
democratic participation that can produce 
psychological satisfactions and emotional re- 
leases. It is undoubtedly a burden to many. 
Indeed, it appears that boredom and above 
all, weariness, much more than previously 
held convictions, serve as the main source of 
discontent. Nonetheless, group discussions 
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and actions at the local level have conveyed 
some sense of spontaneity and dynamism, and 
certainly they have been effective in forward- 

ing national policy. The precise attitudes of 
the Chinese people toward their new involve- 
ment cannot be determined with any accu- 
racy.* There is reason to believe, however, 
that the Communist government has been 
able to permit many, especially among the 
younger age groups, to strong support for the 
new order. 

To this end, nationalism has been of great 
assistance. It is ironic that nationalism 
should have reached its zenith in China 
under Marxism. Yet in many respects, the 
Chinese Communists have forged the strong- 
est, most tightly knit nation-state that has 
ever existed in this area Among the Asian- 
African societies, only Japan has achieved 
comparable integration. In considerable 
part, this may be attributed to power or the 
threat of power: to the progressive elimina- 
tion or tightening control of all antina- 
tional elements including minority peoples, 
and the extension of centralized power to 
the remotest areas of China. For many of 
the Chinese people themselves, however, the 
nationalist appeal has undoubtedly fallen 
upon willing ears. The call to make China 
a first-class power, to show the world the true 
capacities of the Chinese people, must be 
understood against a recent history of Chi- 
nese weakness, foreign invasion, and humili- 
ation. This is a history made more painful 
by virtue of the vigorous sense of cultural su- 
periority and the xenophobia in China that 
survived in some measure the chaotic events 
of the last 150 years. 

The effect of combining nationalism and 
communism is to make China a spartan state 
at present in which the themes of abstinence 
and sacrifice, love and hate are strong. 
Physical exercise, mass demonstrations, and 
militia training are symbols of the new 
China, as “the white-faced scholar,” con- 
templative tea-sipping, and» mah-jong were 
symbols of the old. Modernization—and all 
the sacrifices that must accompany it—is 
an act of patriotism, as it was in Japan 50 
years ago. To overfulfill one’s quota is to 
protect one’s country against “American im- 
perialism.” A major effort has been made 
to represent the United States as the great 
threat to peace and prosperity for China. 

The ears and eyes of the Chinese people 
are scarcely ever beyond range of propaganda 
to this effect. Billboards, publications, and 
broadcasts reiterate two themes: American 
imperialism is a serious menace and it will 
be defeated by the concerted efforts of the 
people. As evidence of the first point: 
“American military occupation of Chinese 
territory” (the offshore islands and Taiwan) | 
is alleged and the extensive network of 
American Far Eastern bases is cited. The 
second point is stressed by hailing Com- 
munist successes in the Korean war and 
also by emphasizing the tremendous po- 
tential for future power implicit in the cur- 
rent revolution. Chinese official pronounce- 
ments are couched in tones of great opti- 
mism, indeed, cockiness. Having come to 
power contrary to most expectations (includ- 
ing those of the Russians), and having won 
on almost all their major gambles of the last 
decade, the Communist leaders do not ap- 
pear to be overly worried about the future. 
There is rather a belief that “the east wind 
will prevail over the west wind,” that China 
is again approaching an era of glories. To 
the extent that this concept can be com- 
municated effectively to the Chinese com« 
mon man, it represents a powerful nation- 
alist stimulus. The harshness of sacrifice 
can be mitigated by the assurance that it is 
not in vain; that betterment will be the fruit 
of labor. 

(d) Opposition within China to the Com- 
munist Party and to communism certainly 
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exists, and possibly in considerable amount. 
It is extremely unlikely, however, that the 
present regime will be seriousiy challenged 
by internal dissidence in the near future. 
Basic changes in the traditional social struc- 
ture of China have been underway for many 
decades. Communism has naturally accel- 
erated those changes along with providing 
redirection. A tremendous leveling process 
has taken place within the agrarian classes. 
The rural gentry have disappeared, their 
properties have been communalized, their 
sociopolitical influence has been destroyed, 
and in many cases, they have been liqui- 
dated physically. The poorest peasants, on 
the other hand, have been raised in status, 
in opportunity, and probably in livelihood. 

The urban commercial-industrial classes 
have been put under a variety of pressures. 
Their growing political influence during the 
nationalist era has been abruptly ended. 
Their increasing economic position as pri- 
vate entrepreneurs was destroyed with the 
nationalization of almost all firms and fac- 
tories. Yet it would appear that relatively 
few members of these classes have been liqui- 
dated. large number have made reason- 
ably successful transitions to the role of 
state managers. This may not be a basically 
different function in economic terms, but it 
holds very different sociopolitical implica- 
tions. There can be little doubt, moreover, 
that a new managerial group is being trained 
as quickly as possible who will bear scant 
relation to this older generation. Economi- 
cally, the urban working classes appear gen- 
erally to have benefited from the revolution. 
Social security has been introduced; foed is 
meager but adequate, and necessities are 
available. Their prestige, moreover, is vastly 
higher; to them, all must pay lipservice at 
least, and engage in some emulation. Bitter- 
ness toward both the party and the system 
is probably extensive among the old com- 
mercial-industrial groups, but a considerable 
measure of support for the new era may exist 
among the urban workers. 

For the mature intellectuals, recent years 
have undoubtedly represented a series of 
traumatic experiences. Many traditional 
Ways and attitudes have been vigorously as- 
saulted: individualism, the prestige of pure 
(apolitical) scholarship, and disdain for 
physical labor. The new premium is upon 
conformity and participation, and both must 
be active. Positive dedication to the regime 
can be shown by public denounceménts of 
past bourgeois infiuence, collective action 
via study groups and committee sessions, and 
some quota of manual labor as service to 
the state and method of acquiring respect 
for the vanguard class. 

The intellectuals function not only in 
. academic life, but also in journalism,. the 
civil service, and industry. Communist 
China desperately needs their services in the 
thrust toward modernization, especially 
those in scientific and technical fields, or 
those who have special administrative skills. 
Relatively few intellectuals have been liqui- 
dated, although a large number have par- 
ticipated. in corrective study and almost 
all have had to undergo a series of rigorous 
self-criticism sessions. Intellectuals - who 
adjust to the new order are often accorded 
substantial privileges and opportunities. 
Funds are available for laboratories, official 
histories, and a wide variety of cultural ac- 
tivities in which the state has reason to 
invest. 

Yet as a group, the older intellectuals 
must remain suspect, and somé of the young- 
er ones as well. During the 1957 “liberaliza- 


tion” period when the Government briefly 
encouraged or at least allowed fairly funda- 
mental criticism, a number of student and 
intellectual elements registered their protests 
in vigorous terms. Subsequently, many of 
these elements were forced to admit their 
“rightist” errors as the Communist regime 
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withdrew in some alarm from the “let. 100 
flowers bloom” experiment. There have also 
been other indications that opposition with- 
in intellectual ranks may be fairly sub- 
stantial. . 

Intellectuals in any culture, however, in- 
terlace timidity with tenacity, and if left 
to their instincts, find their greatest solace 
in a very personal creed. They have all the 
weaknesses of unorganized men whose in- 
dividual positions are likely to cover the 
entire political spectrum and whose personal 
rivalries are legion. These weaknesses are 
not necessarily fatal in a liberal milieu, and 
indeed, under circumstances of liberalism or 
“inefficient” authoritarianism, intellectual 
dissidence may become a political force of 
consequence. Certainly this force in China 
ultimately aided the rise of; Chinese com- 
munism. As a class, however, the intel- 
lectuals are particularly ill equipped to do 
battle successfully with totalitarianism, 
especially in its early stages. The Govern- 
ment may have good reason to distrust a 
substantial number of individuals within the 
intellectual camp, but given its present 
“stick and carrot” policy, it. probably does 
not need to fear them. And it is trying to 
train a new group, both in the U.S.S.R. and 
China, that will not be influenced by the 
“bourgeois” or “Confucian” training of the 
older generation. 

The military class, as has been noted, pre- 
sents a picture of growth and change. The 
old Red army has a long history of party 
leadership and control. There is no indi- 
cation that this general relationship has 
been altered. Communist Party leaders 
seem to take confidence in the strength and 
mobility of their armed forces, and have 
had no discernible difficulties with them. 
Currently, Chinese Communist military 
forces probably total about 244 million.men. 
In addition, there is the program of training 
commune militia. Huge numbers of citi- 
zens have been involved in this training, but 
it appears to have been crude and of dubious 
military value. It has probably been more 
important as a part of the general campaign 
for labor mobilization and discipline. The 
reliance of the regime must be upon the 
regular military services. The men in these 
units are becoming increasingly specialized 
and professional, more technically oriented, 
and perhaps somewhat less the revolution- 
aries. From the party standpoint, there are 
dangers implicit in any such trends, but at 
present, no signs of party anxiety can be 
noted. The military forces are considered 
trustworthy by the regime, and appear to be 
50. 
Peasant grumbling and discontent haye 
probably caused the regime much concern. 
In their overwhelming numbers, the peasants 
are still the people of China. It is obviously 
desirable tao make them as satisfied and co- 
operative as possible, although the history 
of the US.S.R. strongly indicates that under 
communism, rural unrest can be widespread 
and still be kept under resolute control. No 
sweeping generalization about the present 
conditions and morale of the Chinese rural 
population is very safe. Conditions are not 
uniform; they are changing rapidly; and 
there is no way to measure accurately all the 
pertinent factors, especially the psychological 
ones. It is probably safe to say that most of 
the old rural elite harbor deep resentments 
while some of the poorest elements regard 
their lot as generally improved. But_atti- 
tudes are undoubtedly mercurial, depending 
upon the relative satisfaction or distress of 
the moment. 

How the peasant en masse will react to 
communism and the communal life over 
the coming years cannot be predicted now. 
With respect to the communes, a long period 
of trial and error is probable, during which 
various adjustments will be made as pres- 
sures arise. Already some liberalization has 
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been allowed as a result of strong complaints 
voiced during the opening stages of com- 
mune operations, Refugees coming over the 
southern borders of China have emphasized 
the extremely heavy work schedule and the 
meager rewards. There seems little doubt 
that life in rural China has been and will 
continue to be very harsh. But it must be 
remembered that this has always been true. 
The average Chinese peasant had an in- 
finitely lower level of technology and stand- 
ard of living when he was confronted with 
collectivization than was true of his counter- 
part in East Europe, for example. The Com- 
munist government remains vitally con- 
cerned over agrarian productivity. It can be 
expected to keep the pressure on the peasant 
up to those limits considered profitable and 
safe. It will continue to rely upon coercion 
when necessary, confident in its organiza- 
tional apparatus and military strength. But 
it will also listen to the voice of the people, 
making tactical concessions when the situa- 
tion requires them. Under all of these cir- 
cumstances, the likelihood of a widespread 
peasant revolt seems slight. 

The strongest and most organized opposi- 
tion to the Chinese Communist Government 
has undoubtedly come from the Tibetans. 
Other peoples have also shown 
hostility, including the Uighurs, the Moslems, 
the Mongols; and some of the tribal peoples 
of south Yunnan. This opposition has been 
traditional and is culture based; in short, it 
is anti-Chinese at least as much as anti- 
Communist. In some areas, it appears that 
the Communists have made headway with 
the minority peoples by adopting a “go slow” 
policy, one calculated to make progress by 
stages. In other regions like Tibet, Com- 
munist troubles are obvious. ‘These diffi- 
culties are likely to be expensive and - 
ing to the Chinese Communists, con Sane 
seriously affect their relations with neighbor- 
ing Asian states, but they do not in them- 
selves pose any basic threat to the regime. 
All. minority peoples added together con- 
stitute no more than 6 percent of the total 
population of China. 

Thus, the available eviderice indicates the 
strong probability that barring a war with 
the United States, the Chinese Communist 
Government will have a lengthy tenure. 
American policy, whatever its precise forms, 
should operate under this assumption. 

3. Communist China is very likely to 
emerge as one of the major world powers of 
the late 20th century. The future of China 
hinges upon many imponderables, of course, 
but almost all signs point to the rapid in- 
crease of state power—economic, military, 
and political—under the Comunists. The 
vast manpower and resources of China are 
being mobilized as fully as possible for this 
purpose. Primary targets include such fields 
as iron and steel, and heavy industry in gen- 
eral, In view of their accomplishments to 
date, there is good reason to believe that In 
their priority areas, the Communists will 
obtain notable results. The Chinese indus- 
trial revolution will certainly be uneven, but 
it may be one of the most rapid the world has 
seen. ‘ 

A portion of this rising economic power 
will be channeled into military uses. In 
some respects, the Chinese Communists have - 
been primitive in military tactics and weap- 
ons; Mao’s greatest “Marxist” innovation, 
that of surround the cities was itself a sign of 
that primitivism, a peasant army supplied in 
part with homemade small arms. Yet in this 
field, as in others, the Communists are likely 
to skip many stages of military evolution. 
The atomic age for Communist China is 
probably not far distant. Meanwhile, Com- 
munist forces may already have obtained 
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the Asian-African world, its air and naval 


even a few years May make a substantial dif- 
ference. 

While it may be en route to major power 
status, Communist China will continue to be 
dependent upon the Soviet Union. At this 
stage, both Soviet economic aid and the 
Soviet military shield are essential. And 
this dependence, while gradually lessening, 
will probably exist for a very considerable 
time. It is very probable, however, that Chi- 
nese insistence upon equality in their al- 
liance with Russia will come well in advance 
of their real attainment of that status. The 
shifting power balance between these two 
states and its effect upon their relations are 
clearly of crucial importance to the entire 
world. 

The growth of state power in Communist 
China is not likely to be accompanied by 
an equal growth in living standards. The 
common man will live, but he will not live 
well. Priorities will remain with producer, 


control, populational increases will eat deep- 
ly into productive gains. The odds are 
strongly that the coming decade for the 
average Chinese will be one of unremitting 
toil and sacrifice for the glory of China and 
the hope of better things to come, 

This could be a serious weakness for the 
Communist state. Oertainiy, it will put a 
premium upon the augmenting and skillful 
manipulation of political power. Perhaps 
Communist man lives less by bread than 
other man. He lives also by pageantry, 
propaganda, and persuasion, all encased in 
the coercive armor of Communist power. 
In China, moreover, these energy-producing 
substances are given in the form of heavy 
nationalist injections. Patriotism and so- 
cialism have been blended, Three revolu- 
tions, the nationalist, the industrial, and the 
Communist, have been mixed together. In 
the years ahead, the Chinese Communists 
seem likely to wield their persuasive-coer- 
cive techniques so as to keep mass material 
‘‘meeds and demands at the minimum re- 
quired for productivity and social order. 
In no other manner can they produce indus- 
trialization of the type and on the time 
schedule they demand. 

Consequently, the chances are remote that 
any basic political “liberalism” will evolve 
in Communist China in the near future. 
Yet Chinese totalitarianism will have its own 
unique forms, and a certain dynamism that 
cannot be ignored. The bloody era is over, 
at least temporarily, and now heads are be- 
ing shaped, not chopped. The effort at pres- 
ant and in the future will be to create so 
perfect an organizational man that coercion 
in its crude forms will be outmoded, except 
for “bandits” and “backward people mis- 
guided by reactionaries” like the Tibetans. 

The implications of these developments to 
the world cannot be overemphasized. To 
some extent, Communist China may -have 
an appeal to certain countries and individ- 
uals as a model, a nation moving from the 
depths of backwardness toward modernity 
in giant strides. Its and tech- 
niques are likely to receive attention similar 
to that long given the methods of Japan and 
the Soviet Union. But the influence of 
China as a model will be strictly limited. 
This country cannot really become an ideal 
to most of the late-developing peoples of the 
world. The harshness of life and the con- 
tinuing poverty of its people will prevent 
that. Moreover, admiration, even when 
present, will be increasingly mixed with ap- 
prehension, especially among those societies 
that border China. Progress and poverty, 
the rapid growth of state power in Commu- 
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nist China, coupled with low mass living 
standards, present dangers to Asia and the 
world. The power of Communist China will 
increasingly demand recognition. And the 


dangers that this power poses to the non- i. 


Communist world will increasingly demand 
the closer cooperation of free nations if the 
threat is to be met effectively. 


(b) Chinese Communist foreign policy 


The foreign policy of Communist China 
contains elements of both the past and the 
present. In it can be discerned echoes of 
the old tributary system (now there are cul- 
tural and economic missions to and from 
surrounding peoples) and the old antifor- 
eignism, exhibited most strongly toward the 
West. Yet there is much that is new. In- 
deed, a certain parallelism exists between 
Chinese Communist domestic and foreign 
policy as to tactics. The formula for Com- 
munist success in China was based upon the 
theme of multiclass cooperation under “‘pro- 
letarian” leadership against “the enemies of 
the people.” Each class and subclass from 
peasant to “big bourgeoisie” was analyzed 
and defined as “people” or “enemy,” with 
separate treatments prescribed. The world 
has been subjected to similar treatment by 
the Chinese Communists in the last decade. 

1. The international proletariat is natu- 
rally represented for the Chinese Commu- 
nists by “the socialist camp” headed by the 
USSR. The Sino-Soviet alliance is cur- 
rently based upon vital mutual interests out- 
weighing such negative factors as may exist. 
It will not be ruptured over trivial issues, 
and it will probably endure for a consider- 
able period. However, Sino-Soviet mutual 
interests are likely to be reduced with the 
passage of time, and strains in this alliance 
be increased. 

Chinese Communist leaders have re- 
peatedly acknowledged a great ideological 
and material debt to the Soviet Union, and 
that debt is very real. An assessment of the 
Sino-Soviet alliance, therefore, should first 
pay homage to its strengths, in terms of the 
advantages accruing to the major parties. 
With respect to Communist China, the fol- 
lowing advantages must be noted: 

(a) Soviet economic experience, blue- 
prints, experts, and materials have been es- 
sential during the initial thrust of the 
Chinese industrial revolution, 

(b) Soviet military assistance and the 
broad protection of a Russian military shield 
have contributed mightily to Chinese Com- 
munist power at home and abroad. 

(c) The Soviet Union has been of inesti- 
mable help to the Chinese Communists in 
marking out the broad ideological guide- 
posts. Russia pioneered in applying Marx- 
ism-Leninism to the problems of gaining and 
holding power, and to the tasks of rapid 
modernization. While not without its an- 
noying aspects, Russian ideological assistance 
continues to be extremely useful to the 
Communist leaders of China, 

(ad) In addition to borrowing extensively 
from advanced Soviet science, the Chinese 
Communists have also used symbols like 
sputnik as major propaganda weapons to- 
ward their own people, giving them a sense 
of affiliation with irresistible strength, the 
wave of the future. 

(e) Through this alliance, the Chinese 
Communists have avoided a sense of isola- 
tion on the one hand and the dangers of 
widely variant external influences on the 
other. And in addition, Communist China 
has increased her world prestige within as 
well as without the Communist orbit. She 
has played a considerable role as mediator 
and souree of influence in Communist 
circles. 

From the Russian standpoint, there are 
also significant advantages: 

(a) Communist China adds new dimen- 
sions to Soviet military and political 

% 
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strength. If the Sino-Soviet alliance re- 
mains intact, the Eurasian Continent will 
be spanned with an unparalleled combina~ 
tion of technology, resources, and of man- 
power. The victory of communism in China 
has represented a tremendous gain in pres- 
tige and strength for world communism, of 
which the Soviet Union is the leader. 

(b) While the development of China may 


- prove a drain on Soviet resources, Commu- 


nist China has begun to share in the costs 
of international Communist assistance, and 
in the planning and execution of its strat- 
egies. It has helped to lengthen the reach 
of the Communist movement. 

(c) Economic interaction between Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union has some 
advantages to the latter, and these may in- 
crease as Chinese economic development 
continues. 

(ad) The successes of Chinese communism 
enhance Russian propaganda to their own 
people, enabling it to play upon themes of 
growing Communist strength and emulation 
of the Soviet experience abroad. 


(e) Communist China can be of valuable 
assistance in supporting the Russian posi- 
tion within the Communist world, as has 
now been well demonstrated. 

Yet the long-term solidarity between the 
U.SS8.R. and Communist China is by no 
means assured. Their relationship is be- 
coming increasingly complex. Even at this 
point, there have been suggestions of hard 
bargaining, uneasiness, and disappointments. 
Whatever the precise nature of current re- 
lati®ns, the Sino-Soviet alliance faces the 
following hazards: 

(a) Increasing competition between two 
expanding societies, dynamic, nationalist, 
and with marked cultural differences despite 
some common ideological bond. Notwith- 
standing their gratitude (and this may be 
mainly at the elitist level), the Chinese re- 
gard the Russians as foreigners. From 
most indications, relations have been more 
businesslike than fraternal. Chinese na- 
tionalism everywhere is ascendant. Enor- 
mous pride is shown in the capacity to move 
from dependence upon Russian aid to in- 
dependence from it. The symbols used to 
identify Chinese communism, and progress 
are increasingly indigenous ones. Even the 
venerable dragon has found a respectable 
place in the new China. And Mao Tse-tung 
is proudly heralded as foremost among mod- 
ern expounders of Marxist theory and cham- 
pion of Communist practice. 

Meanwhile, for the first time in history, a 
true boundary is being established along the 
vast Sino-Soviet frontier. Chinese and 
Russian power will soon confront each other 
on a greatly expanded basis. Men and ma- — 
chines are moving into areas that were once 
arid, empty expanses or cold, hostile forests. 
Can the old Sino-Russian border disputes 
and rivalries for spheres of influence be per- 
manently set aside in the face of these 
developments? 


(b) Differences in practice lead to differ- 
ences in theory, a thorny problem to ration- 
alize in an ideological empire that appeals 
to supreme authority and aspires to “su- 
preme truth.” For communism, this is an 
age of pragmatism, yet the inner compulsion 
for ideological conformity remains. There 
can be different routes to communism, ac- 
commodations to diverse cultures, and dif- 
ferent timings of development, but there 
can be no national communism, say the 
leaders. However, do not differences in cul- 
ture, in problems, in experience and revo- 
lutionary stages produce important differ- 
ences in the practices from which theory 
must flow? In certain respects, Chinese 
communism differs significantly (and con- 
sciously) from, the Russian model, This 
creates a problem similar to that of the 
Western medieval church—how to prevent 
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doctrinal heresy and schism in a period of 
practical diversity and flux. 

(c) Given the enormous interaction be- 
tween Russian and Chinese societies at every 
level, mutual influence upon the internal 
politics of the other party is probably un- 
avoidable. Sino-Soviet relations may be 
sufficiently important to create key internal 
issues around which policies, factions, and 
even national leadership could conceivably 
revolve. _That such issues would always be 
resolved in favor of a strengthened alliance 
seems dubious. 

(ad) The coordination of policy toward the 
non-Communist world, particularly the 
United States, must also pose a problem to 
the Sino-Soviet alliance, a problem that will 
not become lighter as Chinese power grows. 

Some of the factors discussed above may 
materialize slowly or not at all. It is pos- 
sible that they can be handled without a 
disruption of the alliance. Western allies 
have worked out many complex problems. 
Yet, increased strain upon Sino-Soviet re- 
lations due to some combination of these 
factors is very possible, particularly if gen- 
eral world conditions encourage it. 

Toward the minor Communist states, the 
Chinese Communists have played a varied 
role. Considering their own serious internal 
problems, they have been astonishingly gen- 
erous to the three Communist states of Asia: 
North Vietnam; North Korea, and Outer 
Mongolia. Grants and loans allocated by 
the Chinese to these governments totaled at 
least $600 million through early 1959. This 
appears to exceed the amount loaned China 
for economic development by the Soviet 
Union through 1958. Moreover, more than 
one-half of the Chinese assistance was in the 
form of grants-in-aid and gifts. The largest 
support is going to North Vietnam, where 
Chinese influence also appears strongest. 
In North Korea, the Chinese position seems 
to have slipped and Soviet influence appears 
predominant.. Between 1956 and 1958, 
major purges took place in North Korea, and 
many of the old Chinese-influenced “Yenan” 
factions were ousted. This situation may 
be a very delicate one for the Communist 
world. Chinese influence in Outer Mongolia 
is still quite limited, but is likely to increase. 

With respect to East Europe, Communist 
China has played an important ideological- 
political role, helping to shore up the Rus- 
sian position but at the same time, no doubt, 
helping to define it, assisting in the formu- 
lation of permissible political stands. And 
there is some suggestion that Eastern Euro- 
peans, apprehensive lest Asians stand once 
more at the gates of Vienna (this time, ide- 
Ologically), may look increasingly to the 
Russians as a counterweight. Thus current 
relations within the Communist world ap- 
pear far more complex and uncertain than 
such slogans as “proletarian solidarity” 
would suggest. 

2. In the past, Chinese Communist policy 
toward the Asian-African world has had its 
objective in gaining the friendship, respect, 
and confidence of the independent camp; 
but this policy has faced an increasing chal- 
lenge due to its internal contradictions and 
the rapid rise of Chinese power. The Chi- 
nese Communists see in the Asian-African 
world the symbolism of the peasantry. The 
peoples of this area represent the great mass 
to be won by indirection, to be neutralized, 
utilized, and ultimately led. On balance, 
Chinese Communist policy toward the un- 
committed peoples has been an attempt to 
win their sympathy, respect, and trust. This 
attempt to make Communist China lovable 
was most broadly displayed at Banddung 
and in the widely heralded five principles 
of coexistence. 

In line with these principles, Communist 
China has made certain important conces- 





sions, offered economic aid to a number of © 


non-Communist countries, and ardently 
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pursued a program of cultural relations with 
her Asian neighbors. Some successes have 
been scored. Yet this attempt to woo the 
Asians now faces difficulties, and the prob- 
lems reveal the complex choices which Com- 
munist China must make in her foreign 
policy toward such areas as south and south- 
east Asia. 

(a) How strong can China become, and 
how far can she advance her national inter- 
ests without worrying or antagonizing the 
other Asian societies? Despite her various 
commitments to internationalism, Commu- 
nist China is not only a rising nation-state 
today, but one that is militantly nationalist 
in some respects, as if to compensate for cen- 
turies of weakness. Ideology affects both 
the tactics and objectives of Chinese Com- 
munist foreign policy, to be sure, but that 
policy can be defined partly in national in- 
terest terms: to unify China and to provide 
it with as much border security as possible. 
Specifically, this means that the Chinese 
Communists are dedicated to the complete 
control of historic China, from Tibet to 
Taiwan; and secondly, while they would pre- 
fer friendly states on ,the borders, they will 
accept neutral ones, but states allied with 
American power will be regarded as hostile 
and probably treated accordingly when Chi- 
nese capacities and the opportunities permit. 

Both of these basic national policy objec- 
tives of Communist China affect Asia 
directly. The unification movement brings 
Chinese power igto areas which were 
formerly buffer zones, power vacuums in- 
habited sparsely by primitive folk. Thus to 
the south of Chima as to the north, more 
direct confrontations of Chinese and foreign 
authority are developing, raising new prob- 
lems and apprehensions. The Sino-Indian 
border problem is an especially significant 
example. Now the Chinese Communist 
Government wants the buffer zones pushed 
out, as it were, to encompass non-Chinese 
Asia. It will struggle against the imposi- 
tion of any “hard line” involving American 
power around its borders. In this struggle, 
the Communists may choose from a variety 
of tactics; but, in fact, they will probably 
select some combination from the carrot- 
and-~-stick alternatives, varying the combina- 
tion or balance in accordance with the area 
and circumstances. The “stick” policy, how- 
ever, is not likely to take the form of a war 
in which Communist China herself is fully 
and openly committed. The risks of such an 
approach, both military and political, are 
so high as to make it primarily a course of 
last resort. It is safer and cheaper to 
launch and support indigenous movements, 
than to apply other forms of economic and 
political pressures. 

(b) Thus the interrelated question be- 
comes the extent to which Communist China 
will apply the Chou formula and the extent 
to which it will apply the formula of Lenin. 
The Chou formula rests upon noninterfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of another state, 
respect for the territorial integrity and 
sovereignty of all states, and support for co- 
existence. The Lenin formula is to promote 
subversion and revolution. It must be 
noted that major elements within the Com- 
munist world such as the Soviet Union and 
Communist China often face a troublesome 
problem in balancing their position and in- 
terests as nation-states with their position 
and interests as members of the interna- 
tional Communist movement. Sometimes 


there is a conflict, or at least minimal com-. 


patibility. In such cases, priority has 
usually been given to the national interest. 
There is considerable evidence to indicate 
that indigenous Communist movements in 
south and southeast Asia got little Chinese 
assistance in periods when it was considered 
against the national interest of Communist 
China to be heavily involved in such 
activities. 





Thus, it is not wise to apply the Leninist 
formula mechanically to Communist foreign 
policies. Neither is it wise to ignore it. In 
reality, the foreign policy of a state like 
Communist China is always a blend or mix- 
ture. But the critical question is that of 
the. proportions of “Chouism” to “Lenin- 
ism,” and that will vary with the circum- 
stances and the tactical decisions of 
Chinese leaders. These circumstances and 
decisions in turn will be strongly influenced 
by the policies and attitudes of their major 
opponent, the. United States, and Caer 
major ally, the Soviet Union. 

Within certain limits (Russian Scitepeuiah 
is probably important), Communist China 
has room to maneuver in her policy toward 
the states of Asia and Africa. It is likely 
that her broad approach to the uncommitted 
peoples, Communist. China will continue to 
advance offers of aid, cultural exchange, and 
essentially “correct” policies. Any basic 
shift from this program makes no. political 
sense. It -would further jeopardize the very 
considerable gains that Communist China 
has made in some areas and would likely 
conflict with her first priority. of the next 
decade, the domestic revolution. 

Nevertheless, Communist China will take 
considerable political and even military risks 
to defend what she believes to be her na- 
tional interests. And Chinese nationalism is 
presently both adamant and arrogant, as is 
ilustrated by Tibet and also by the border 
controversies with India and Burma. Un- 
doubtedly, Communist China is unhappy 
about the firmer policies being applied 
against internal communism throughout 
most of the south and southeast Asia today. 
Its gravest concern, however, appears when 
there is any threat of a movement from 
nonalinement to alinement with the West- 
ern camp, particularly the United States. It 
is likely to struggle against this by changing 
the proportions in its Chou-Lenin mixture 
so as to favor,the latter. 

(c) An additional complexity involved in 
Chinese Communist foreign policy toward 
Asia is the presence of some 12 million over- 
seas Chinese in the southeast Asian region. 
What attitude should be taken toward this 
minority group? The overseas Chinese are 
generally apolitical, but loyal to the cultural 
traditions of China. ‘They are the victims 
of discrimination and distrust in many areas. 
In this sense, they are a liability rather 
than an asset to good relations between 
Communist China and southeast Asia. Many 
of them had hoped that a strong homeland 
government would arise to protect their 
minority rights, but they have been disap-. 
pointed. The Chinese Communists have 
sought to retain some ties and influence with 
the overseas Chinese but their general policy 
has been not to alienate the southeast Asian 
governments through support for the 
Chinese minority. Still, they cannot com- 
pletely escape identification with this 
minority. 

Despite some of its policies and because of 
others, Communist China is viewed with in- 
creasing apprehension in many parts of 
southern Asia today. This trend is almost 
certain to continue as the of the 
Chinese Communists grows. It would be.a 
mistake to assume, however, that such ap- 
prehension will result in a general flight 
from nonalinement or toward the ostracism 
of Communist China. Many Asian states will 
continue to believe that the problem of 
China must be met in other ways. There 
will be, however, a greater degree of receptiv- 
ity to cooperation with the West, especially 
when Western policy is projected in posi- 
tive, developmental terms. 

3. Communist China has correct, if limited, 
relations with a number of Western coun- 
tries. The Communists view the “bourgeois” 
powers with varying degrees of hope or hos- 
tility. In some sense, the traditional Chi- 
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nese Communist categories of petty bour- 
geois, liberal bourgeois, an@ big bourgeois 
seem to have applicability in the interna- 


for example, are quite correct, although not 
extensive. Even with some American allies 


minimum, and the Chinese Communists 
sometimes resort to a “ tough” policy or 
a direct public tactics are cur- 


recognition from some within the “bour- 
gecis” camp. Her inducements will include 
trade, technical, and cultural overtures, but 
they will not involve the abandonment of 
any major policy stands. 

4. Communist China regards the United 
States as her major opponent, and naturally 
she desires the reduction of American in- 
fluence in Asia. There is virtually no chance 
that Communist China would consider any 
basic concessions on current issues to secure 


sons. There are also some issues, both now 
and in the future, that might be negotiable. 

For Communist China, the United States 
stands today in the position of the leader 
of the “imperialist camp.” America, or 
rather the American Government, has been 
designated as the foremost enemy of the 
Chinese people, en them with bases, 
holding part of thelr terrifery and dedicated 
to military aggression. ogans to stop 
American imperialism have been widely used 
in labor speedup campaigns. A genuine fear 
of American aggression may have been in- 
duced among some of the Chinese people. 
Certainly the United States has served as 
the enemy in patriotic drives. 

The Chinese Communists are certainly not 
interested in bidding for recognition by ac- 
cepting the U.N. policy on Korea, or the “two 
Chinas” solution. Indeed, % might be said 
on the latter issue that the Communists pre- 
fer the present American policy because it 
does not alter a basic situation which they 
hope eventually to ely, the 
identification of Taiwan as a part of China. 
Communist China is confident that within 
a decade her power and influence will de- 
mand acknowledgement, and that the basic 
issues involving China can then be settled 
on her terms, probably without war. Con- 
sequently, she sees no reason to make any 
basic concessions involving her national in- 
terests at this time. 

Yet, there is another side to this picture. 
Communist. China is not prepared to chal- 
lenge the United States militarily, now or 
in the foreseeable future, except for such 
very vulnerable areas as Quemoy and Matsu. 
Consequently, she like the non-Communists, 
must live indefinitely with some situations 
not to her liking. In the meantime, new 
issues are emerging which along with cer- 
tain old ones probably are negotiable if the 
United States is interested In negotiating. 
These include trade, journalist, and scholar 
exchanges, unofficial missions, and perhaps 
before long, the more serious business of 
nuclear weapons. 
2. TAIWAN 

Prior to a discussion of our China policy, 
it would be well to examine current trends 
in Taiwan, which is under the control of the 
National Government. : 

(a) Taiwan remains heavily dependent 
upon American aid. The huge sums given 
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in the last decade have helped to produce 
substantial improvements in the Taiwan 
economy as in its military defenses. Cer- 
tain difficult economic problems, however, 
remain and cannot be solved under present 
conditions. Since 1948, the United States 
has extended over $1 billion to the National 
Government. On a per capita basis, few 
countries in the world have received so much 
American aid. 

Taiwan did not enter the postwar era 
without advantages. Progress under Japan 
had been extensive. Prior to World War II, 
the Taiwanese had a standard of living 
second only to that of Japan itself in Asia. 
The people had acquired many industrial’ 
and agrarian skills. The years immediately 
after 1945, however, were years of chaos. 
Wartime damage and disorganization pro- 
duced near-collapse. The early Nationalist 
era complicated rather than solved economic 
and political problems. Not until the end 
of 1952 did Taiwan reach prewar levels of 
production in industry. 

Both industrial and agrarian gains have *° 
been substantial in the last 7 years. Indus- 
trial production has risen about 80 percent 
since 1952. The emphasis has been chiefly 
upon those light industries suitable to island 
Tesources such as processing industries and 
textiles. Major increases have also been 
registered in electric power, chemicals, and 
metal products. This stress upon mining 
and industrial production must continue in 
Taiwan. There is no other feasible approach 
to the economic problems of the island. 
Unless remedial measures are taken, the 
population density of Taiwan may become 
one of the highest in the world; it is already 
greater than that of Japan. Ten and one- 
half million people live on less than 14,000 
square miles, with more than two-thirds 
of the island being mountainous and un- 
suited for cultivation. All available land is 
being used intensively. And the population 
is increasing at a rate of 3.5 percent an- 
nually—one of the highest rates in Asia. 
The growing labor force must be accom- 
modated through industrialization. 

The gross national product of Taiwan in- 
creased substantially between 1950 and 1956, 
and is probably rising at a fate of at<least 
4 to 5 percent annually at present. While 
industrial gains account for much of this 
expansion, agrarian output still contributes 
over 114 times as much as industry to the 
national product. Production in agricul- 
ture has also improved as a result of better 
seeds, more effective irrigation, extensive use 
of fertilizer, and new cultivation methods. 
Some rural mechanization is beginning. 
Socioeconomic conditions in the rural areas 
have greatly improved, aided by the 1953 
land reform program and the excellent work 
of the Sino-American Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction. Taiwan and Japan 
are notable examples of what can be accom- 
plished by land reform in non-Communist 
Asia. Nearly 75 percent of the Taiwanese 
rural families were affected by land redis- 
tribution or rental reduction. Tenant-cul- 
tivated land was reduced from 41 to 16 per- 
cent of the total land under cultivation. 
Today approximately 80 percent of rural 
families own all or part of their land, while 
20 percent are tenants or hired hands. The 
Joint Commission has supplemented this 
basic change through an effective program 
of technical assistance and social services in 
the rural areas. < 

Rural living standards in Taiwan are un- 
doubtedly high and in the cities also eco- 
nomic conditions for the common man are 
generally improved over earlier periods. 
However, this should not obscure certain 
basic problems that have social and political 
as well as economic implications: 

1. Taiwan supports a huge army in pro- 
portion to the size of its population. De- 
spite the fact that military pay is extremely 
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low, the total costs constitute a heavy drain, 
and will continue to do so unless and until 
the military force is reduced in size. 

2. In addition to its military forces, the 
National Government maintains a sizable 
bureaucracy. This is partly to take care of 
the mainland refugees. Most of the 2 mil- 
lion refugees presently in Taiwan must be 
supported directly or indirectly by the Gov- 
ernment. The heads of’ family are either 
attached to the civil government, to the 
military services, or to such occupations as 
university teaching. Some hold straight 
sinecures or pensions. The socioeconomic 
problems herein contained are grave. On 
the one hand, most of the refugees are 
deeply unhappy with their present economic 
lot. Official salaries and wages in all of the 
above fields are woefully inadequate. In- 
deed, Taiwan has witnessed a great leveling 
process, whereby the common man, particu- 
larly the farmer, has been brought up in 
standards while most of the elite, trans- 
planted from the mainland, have come down, 
One can hear bitter complaints from the 
latter that they have lost everything and 
that most of the wealth belongs to the Tai- 
wanese. This has affected morale, efficiency, 
and even honesty in government circles. 
Many of the children from these groups, 
moreover, seeing few opportunities ahead, 
are desperately anxious to,emigrate to the 
West. On the other hand, not a few Tai- 
wanese feel that they have to support a 
large number of “unproductive” people, and 
at the same time are denied access to offi- 
cial positions, and thus to the social and 
political status some of them desire. 

3. Under these general conditions, serious 
inflation is always a threat, and the Govern- 
ment, remembering the economic debacle on 
the mainland, does worry about this prob- 
lem. The price index continues to rise 
rather steadily, however, and it is difficult 
under the circumstances to keep inflation 
moderate. 


4. For political and cultural reasons, the 
Government is quite unwilling to support 
any program of birth control, and thus this 
problem is becoming ever more critical. Un- 
less economic development can move much 
more rapidly than in the past, underem- 
ployment and unemployment will advance, 
There is a special problem with respect to 
the intellectual elite. High-school and col- 
lege graduates are not finding sufficient out- 
let at present for their training and talents. 
A dissatisfied, displaced young intellectual 
class is developing. 

5. Foreign investment has increased and 
can be of assistance. However, overbureau- 
cratization, limited markets. and political 
uncertainties combine to discourage it. 
Changes have been proposed which may 
ameliorate the former difficulty, but the 
latter one will remain. 


Most of the serious economic problems of 
Taiwan have a close connection with poli- 
tics. This rich island would have a fairly 
bright economic future if it did not face a 
population explosiom on the one hand, and 
unrealistic military-political ambitions on 
the other. [If the population problem were 
tackled seriously, and if the military forces 
were reduced to dimensions fitting the de- 
fense needs of Taiwan, there could be opti- 
mism concerning the economic prospects. 
Otherwise, the future is cloudy notwith- 
standing the impressive gains of the recent 
past and the prospects of continuing Amer- 
ican aid, : 

(b) The political situation in Taiwan has 
mixed elements of stability and instability. 
The elements of instability are sufficient to 
make a serious crisis at some unexpected 
point conceivable. On balance, however, the 
elements of stability seem to predominate, 
and politics on Taiwan will probably under- 
go an evolutionary development, barring in- 
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ternational conflict. The following factors 
deserve close attention: 

1. The Kuomintang remains an elitist 
party with limited public appeal and with 
serious factional problems. After its main- 
land defeat, the Kuomintang conducted its 
own “self-criticism” and “rectification” 
campaigns, Grave shortcomings wefe ad- 
mitted and a call to was issued. 
The experience of total defeat was not with- 
out some benefits to the party; many oppor- 
tunists and unsavory elements disappeared 
along with good men. Among the leaders 
remaining, a sizable number are dedicated, 
sincere, and able. In the last decade, they 
have lived modestly, worked to the extent 
possible, and sought to vindicate a move- 
ment that once burned brightly. 

While their efforts have borne some fruit, 
various problems remain. The party still 
tends to fall between two stools. It does not 
allow the range of political freedom and 
competition associated with political democ- 
racy on the one hand, and it does not possess 
the ruthlessness, dynamism, and efficiency of 
Communist totalitarianism on the. other. 
Power seems held at the moment by rather 
tired hands. 

Essentially, ‘the Kuomintang continues to 
follow the Communist organizational model 
which it acquired shortly after World War 
I. It has made some progress in. establish- 
ing cell organizations throughout the island 
and channeling political action through 
them. There is little indication, however, 
that the party has really appealed to the 
Taiwanese, or that it has genuine mass sup- 
port. Meanwhile, factionalism within the 
party continues te be very strong. The in- 
ternal struggle for position and power can 
probably be contained as long as Chiang 
Kai-shek remains active, but the question 
of succession looms ficreasingly large. 

A deepening power struggle within the 
Kuomintang could produce various possibil- 
ities: further flights to the West by unhappy 
or discouraged elements; defections to the 


Communists; the use of the army for in-_ 


ternal political purposes; a broader appeal 
on the part of some faction or factions to 
the Taiwanese people for support. These 
possibilities are not mutually exclusive. 
Flights to the West by prominent party men 
have taken place in the past and, indeed, 
irrespective of political conditions, a grow- 
ing number of mainland refugees will seek 
opportunities for emigretion as hope of re- 
turning home recedes, 

The Communists have made a definite bid 
for a bloodless victory on Taiwan. Their 
message has been “Come home and all will 
be forgiven.” Lavish promises of pardons 
and positions have been made to any who 
will forsake American imperialism and re- 
turn to the motherland. The strategy is 
obvious: to exploit party cleavages, refugee 
fears of being absorbed by the Taiwanese, 
and the declming morale of people who must 
face the increasing probability that they 
cannot go back to China under Nationalist 
banners. It is also a clever method of trying 
to undercut any possible change in American 
policy. But there is no evidence that it is 
likely to achieve its objectives. Some defec- 
tion to the Communists is conceivable, but 
only a few refugees will ever become so des- 
perate or so angry as to take this kind of 
chance. 

It is much more probable that a party 
struggle at some point will involve the 
greater utilization of the Taiwanese. Even 
the use of the army internally, or the use 
of such groups as the Youth Corps would 
represent a trend in this direction. But 
there may also be an appeal issued in broader 
political terms, a turning outward on the 
part of some party elements to the public, 
in the hope of getting the support necessary 
to sustain their position. Thus increasing 
democratization could occur under. the 
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Kuomintang, but if it does, it is likely to 
producé new political crises. Some of these 
will almost certainly reflect the unresolved 
differences between the Taiwanese and the 
mainlanders. 

2. Personal relations between the main- 
land refugees and Taiwanese have probably 
improved in recent years. Various channels 
of communication have been established, 
and cultural links have been forged. 
Strong elements of difference and distrust 
still exist, however, and the largest gap 
between these two groups can be spelled 
out in one word: commitment. The Tai- 
wanese are committed to Taiwan; the 
great majority of the refugees are still com- 
mitted to returning home, or this falling, 
to emigrating elsewhere. 

Refugee-Taiwanese relations constitute a 
troubled and complex aspect of politics in 
Taiwan. There are 2 million mainland 
refugees and 844 million Taiwanese. Of 
the same race and general culture, these 
two groups have differences not easy to 
bridge. In the last 15 years, their rela- 
tions have been marked by both revolu- 
tion and evolution; which will prevail in 
the future? Today, Taiwanese revolution- 
ary activities are mainly centered abroad, 
in Peiping, Tokyo, and the United States. 
The Peiping operation is naturally Com- 
munist and seems to have little, if any, 
support. The organizations in Japan and 
the United States are devoted to Tai- 
wanese independence. They are manned by 
@ small band of intellectuals, mainly over- 
seas students very reminiscent of the 
Chinese nationalst movement itself 50 
years ago. These groups claim wide un- 
derground support in Taiwan an assertion 
difficult to prove under present condi- 
tions. 

In all probability most Taiwanese would 
regard “independence” in some form as 
their ideal. Pro-Communist sentiment at 
present is negligible; nationalist support 
fairly limited; and nostalgia for the Japa- 
nese era rather more widespread but per- 
haps strongest among the older groups, and 
fading. As has been noted, the issue of 
commitment is a prominent one separating 
Taiwanese from refu . For example, are 
“the local people” really interested in fight- 
ing to “return” to a piace where they have 
never been? Then there are the deeply felt 
grievances held by upper class Taiwanese 
over their lack of social and political rec- 
ognition. The refugees are a dispossessed 
elite, and they cannot avoid thinking of 
themselves ag an elite; moreover, they must 
have some means of sustenance, and their 
profession has generally been officeholding. 

Still, there are fairly good chances that 
that this general problem will be solved 
by evolution. As long as economic condi- 
tions remain reasonably firm and some so- 
cial mobility is possible, there will be no 
mass revolt. Meanwhile, a dual process of 
acculturation and assimilation is taking 
place. The acculturation affects mainly 
the Taiwanese. In place of the Japanese 
past, a modernized Chinese culture is being 
implanted via the new educational system 
and other forms of cultural interaction. 
The refugees are not unaffected by ‘this 
process, however, for the borrowings both 
from Japan and the West are substantial. 
And at the same time, assimilation is be- 
ginging, a process whereby the dominant 
Taiwanese population is. starting to absorb 
the refugee minority through intermar- 
riage and a variety of other ways. 


These developments provide the socioeco- 
nomic basis for an evolutionary change in 
politics on Taiwan. In the case of serious 
economic reversals, military overcommit- 
ment, or continued political rigidity, the 
Kuomintang will suffer further slippage, 
and Taiwanese resistance might take revo- 
lutionary forms. Under present trends, 
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however, gradualism will prevail, with in- 
creased for local autonomy and 
expanded social and political rights. One 
prediction is fairly safe: either Taiwan will 
be joined with mainland China or the proc- 
ess of Taiwanization will continue. In the 
concrete terms of the present, if Taiwan 
does not go to the Communists, it will go 
to the Taiwanese. 

(c) The Nationalist military force today 
remains largely an unknown quantity. In- 
creasingly, it is manned by Taiwanese per- 
sonnel, It has not been tested in large-scale 
combat and opinions on its capacities and 
morale differ. It is safe to say, however, 
that it is much more than adequate to de- 
fend Taiwan at present, and much less than 
adequate to engage the Communists on the 
continent. Already, Taiwanese recruits con- 
stitute a substantial bloc in the Nationalist 
army. Their numbers can only rise. There 
is a small, well-trained air force, and it is 
possibly the most effective of the three 
services. All units are equipped with mod- 
ern American weapons. 

Taiwan could be defended adequately at 
present with a substantially smaller force. 
Until recently, however, the Nationalists 
had nearly one-third of their active forces 
on the islands of Quemoy-Matsu where they 


shift. The Chinese ts will cer- 
tainly seek weapons attuned 
to their ambitions. If Taiwan has to be 


will surely fall upon the United States in 
company with the Taiwanese. 
3. U.S. POLICY TOWARD CHINA 
(a) Introduction 


No decision is more critical to our future 
position in Asia and in the world than that 


policy 

choice between alternative risks, but in this 
case the risks of each approach seem. ex- 
traordinarily high. Indeed, there is no “good 
policy” in the sense of a policy that will 
produce results completely beneficial to the 
interests of the United States and the non- 
Communist world. This does not reduce 
the need, however, to consider the various 
alternatives that are available to us. 

The first step in such a consideration is 
to survey the major facts or probabilities 
that pertain to our China policy, and note 


* their implications. ‘Three key points are 


worthy of special emphasis: 

1, In all probability, the major issue con- 
fronting us is not whether Communist 
China will survive, but whether a dynamic, 
powerful China under Communist rule can 
in the long run be restrained from various 
forms of expansion or undue pressure upon 
Asia ahd the world. This e places a 
premium upon a policy that combines twe 
central qualities. First, our policy must 
face. this with realism, and with 
sufficient flexibility in tactics to adjust to 
changing opportunities and permit multi- 
faceted approaches. Yet, also, it should be 
& policy that is sufficiently explicit and firm 
in its essentials to hold non-Communist 
confidence and prevent Communist miscon- 
ception. 

2. Apprehension or at least alertness. in- 
creasingly characterizes Asian reactions to 
the strength and movements of Communist. 
China. For various reasons, both practical 
and ideological, the preference of many 
non-Communist Asians for neutralism or 
nonalinement will continue to be sub- 
stantial. But the consciousness of a new 
and possibly dangerous power within Asia is 
beginning to take precedence over the earlier 
fears of Western imperialism. 

In the long run, if a policy aimed at 
meeting the threat of Chinese Communist 
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expansion fs to be effective, it must have 
the understanding and support of the 
major Asian nations that border China. As 
@ result of the growing awareness of the 
China problem among Asians, new opportu- 
nities now-exist to obtain this support. But 
to move from. a policy that is essentially 
unilateral toward one that is based upon 
joint responsibility requires that serious at- 
tention be to the realities of Asia and 
the total of its non-Communist so- 
cieties. It must be a policy that stresses 
positive measures strongly and that seeks al- 
Ways the greatest common denominator be- 
tween the national interests of the United 
States and those of the free Asian world. 

3. The involvement of Communist China 
in international affairs is almost certain to 
grow. Already it participates actively in 
such international fields as trade, economic 
assistance, cultural exchange, and propa- 
ganda. At some point, probably in the not 
distant future, it will have atomic power for 
both peaceful and martial uses, connecting 
it with the most vital issue that confronts 
the worid. 

This increasing involvement cannot be ig- 
nmored, and any tactic of trying to commit 
the Chinese by negotiating through the Rus- 
sians is dubious. The situation demands a 
policy based upon realism. On the one 
hand, we must accept the fact that basic 
agreement between the United States and 
Communist China on such issues as Taiwan 
and Korea is inconceivable under any con- 
ditions at present. Thus we must maintain 
an effective military force that can under- 
write our position and defend it if necessary. 
On the other hand, we must also accept the 
fact that Communist China is inextricably 
connected with many of the major problems 
which we face in Asia. The question is not 
whether Communist China should be al- 
lowed to participate in the world scene, but 
rather whether it can be persuaded or forced 
to bear any responsibility for its participa- 
tion, which is steadily increasing: Our pol- 
icy must accept the full implications of this 
point. 

(b) U.S. policy toward China 

Perhaps there are three general lines of 
@pproach to an American China policy, al- 
though there are interconnections among 
these lines and innumerable variations with- 
in them. 

1. Containment through isolation—one 
approach to Communist China. 

At present, U.S. policy is strongly commit- 
ted to the maximum isolation of Communist 
China, and the full recognition of the Na- 
tional Government on Taiwan as the Gov- 
ernment of China. Toward the Communists, 
our policy is composed of political nonrec- 
ognition, economic embargo, and opposition 
to almost all forms of interaction between 
the free world and mainland China. 

This policy is defended upon numerous 
grounds and the following major themes 
can be set forth: 

(a) The recognition of Communist China 
in any degree or form is not in the national 
interest of the United States because that 
Government has shown implacable hostility 
to us, is guilty of grossly immoral actions, is 
dedicated to the establishment of world 
communism, and has given no indication of 
being willing to fulfill its international obli- 
gations. 

(b) Communist China stands condemned 
as an aggressor by the United Nations, and 
any recognition or admission to the United 
Nations would seriously damage the mean- 
ing and effectiveness of that body. More- 
over, it would result in the weakening or de- 
struction of the Republic of China to which 
We are committed. 

(c) We cannot see clearly into the future 
at this time. It is always possible that Com- 
munist China will collapse or that some co- 
lossal upheaval will take place. We can af- 
ford to wait. 
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(ad) If we were to shift our China policy, it 
would be taken as a sign of weakness or 
capitulation by many of the free peoples of 
the world, and particularly the weak nations 
of Asia, which look to our firmness for sup- 
port. By our unyielding stand, we have 
bolstered the Asian will to resist. 

(e) There is some basis for treating the 
Soviet Union differently from Communist 
China. There are signs indicating that the 
Soviet Union for various reasons may be 
interested {n an accommodation with the 
United States, but Communist China is in 
an entirely different era and mood. 

Collectively, this is a formidable argument. 
The validity or partial validity of some of 
these points can scarcely be challenged. 
Yet there remain a number of questions con- 
cerning a policy of containment through iso- 
lation that must be raised. 

(a) The moral issue has its well-known 
complexities. If our decisions respecting 
relations with foreign governments were to 
be based upon moral judgments rather than 
the world as it is, we could not possibly con- 
duct meaningful foreign policy, let alone 
attempt to lead the free world (which con- 
tains some peoples unfree and some govern- 
ments immoral). We have long since dis- 
covered that we cannot impose our stand- 
ards and values upon the world. We do 
believe that the success of our foreign policy 
is in the general interests of morality, but 
success depends upon proper tactics. And 
these tactics might involve trying to bring a 
government that we consider immoral into 
some framework of negotiations, agreements, 
or international organization where more 
varied pressures could be exerted upon it. 

No one can doubt that Communist China 
has regarded the United States as its great- 
est enemy and acted accordingly. We have 
reciprocated. Both parties, however, have 
insisted that their hostility applied merely 
to the government in power and not to the 
people. For example, we have proclaimed 
that our respect for the Chinese people re- 
mains undiminished. But we have little 
means of communicating effectwely with 
them. This suggests one of the problems 
with any policy that seeks containment 
through isolation. How does one reach the 
besieged people and with what kind of mes- 
sage? Does this policy have to rest upon the 
premise that a great majority of those people 
are so violently opposed to their government 
that they wish its downfall even at great 
cost to themselves? For those not in this 
category, there is a real danger that this 
policy will merely supplement the tensions 
and fears concerning us that their govern- 
ment is seeking to establish. Our capacity 
to present a well-rounded and favorable 
image of the United States is seriously af- 
fected, even assuming we can have some kind 
of access to the people. 

The questions of international obligations 
and the drive for world communism are of 
course legitimate, but they are not to be 
answered fully by citing Lenin, Mag, or 
Khrushchev. Non-Communist states may be 
pardoned for having doubts as to whether 
the Communists will now rely upon peaceful 
competition, as Mr. Khrushchey avers, al- 
though the Communists seem to have in- 
creasing confidence that this will suffice. Our 
defenses must be strong to help them hold to 
that viewpoint but we should offer better in- 
centives as well. In the final analysis, com- 
munism will choose its tactics in accordance 
with’ the circumstances. Mao and the 
Chinese Communists in particular are past 
masters at the practice of pragmatic com- 
munism. We should be aware that US. 
policy does influence and affect Communist 
tactics, just as their policies influence ours. 
And it is the short-range tactics of commun- 
ism rather than its long-range goal that must 
concern us most. Like every messianic 


movement the world has ever known, this 
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one is likely to fall short of its goal and be 
changed many times in the course-of pur- 
suing it. 

(b) The arguments against the admission 
of Communist China in the United Nations 
are familiar and have some merit, especially 
for the United States. Oommunist China 
was labeled an aggressor by a majority of the 
nations in the United Nations, and no treaty 
settling the Korean war has ever been signed, 
although Chinese troops, it should be noted, 
have been withdrawn from North Korea. 
There are further questions concerning the 
increased prestige that would go to Com- 
munist China, what would happen to Taiwan, 
and whether Communist China in the United 
Nations would not act as a disruptive force. 

These issues can only be weighed and as- 
sessed against the realities of the current 
world scene. Irrespective of the noble senti- 
ments expressed in the charter, the United 
Nations cannot in fact be considered a league 
of the pure. It is in practice a prominent 
international forum in which cases are put 
before the world, an area of contact for the 
purposes both of talking and negotiating 
over vital issues, and a valuable instrument 
for advancing technical, nonpolitical causes 
relating to world health and well-being. 
These are all considerations suggesting the 
importance of universal membership. 

The United Nations already contains mem- 
bers that the United States considers guilty 
of past acts of aggression, including some 
of our allies. The difference, it may be 
argued; lies in the fact that they had already 
been admitted to the United Nations before 
the act occurred, were not legally charged 
with aggression by the United Nations, or, 
in some cases, were willing to abide by the 
United Nations decision concerning the act. 
These various distinctions may be legally 
correct, but are they all meaningful in fact? 
There is no practical reason to treat the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China differently 
because of legal technicalities. If the 
USSR. had not been absent from the 
United Nations in the summer of 1950, at 
the outset of the Korean war, legal action 
via the United Nations against Communist 
China would probably not have been: pos- 
sible. Presumably, then, the issue of “ag- 
gression” as it is now posed would not exist, 
although Communist China would have 
been no less an aggressor. 

Speaking in practical terms, moreover, it 
must be realized that some non-Communist 
countries regard Chinese aggression in Korea 
as more complicated than Russian aggres- 
sion in Hungary. This is due to the prior 
U.S. decision ‘to cross the 38th parallel de- 
spite threatened Chinese intervention, a de- 
cision which is felt by many to have ex- 
panded the original purposes of the United 
Nations in Korea. 


The prestige of Communist China would 
be enhanced if it were admitted to the 
United Nations and granted a permanent 
Security Council seat. In fact, however, its 
prestige and power are not essentially de- 
pendent upon United Nations admission. 
If its power has steadily grown, it is the 
product of developments within China and 
the Moscow-Peiping alliance, developments 
that seem very likely to continue. United 
Nations membership in the final analysis 
neither adds nor detracts much from a pres- 
tige or power that must. be indigenously de- 
veloped, as the case of Nationalist China 
well illustrates. 

Certainly the admission of Communist 
China would be a heavy blow at the Na- 
tional Government, or should one say the 
confirmation of a blow that has long since 
been struck? The main question is 
how long the fiction can be maintained 
that the National Government is the Gov- 
ernment of China. Perhaps this situation 
can continue for some time, particularly if 
the United States exerts its full influence 
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and if Communist China misbehaves. As 
the last few years have shown, however, 
there is a very clear danger of loss by steady 
attrition on this issue. A government hav- 
ing effective control over only 10 million 
people cannot indefinitely hold a “major 
power” position in the name of the 660 mil- 
lion Chinese. 

(¢) Communist China may collapse, but 
this is in the category of extremely remote 
possibilities that cannot weigh heavily in 
American thinking or policy on Asia. It is 
much more logical to make out a general case 
for a “let the dust settle” policy: to argue 
that both Chinese Communist domestic and 
foreign affairs are in flux, especially her rela- 
tions with the rest of Asia, and that in this 
respect the trends are currently favorable to 
us; furthermore, that time is needed for 
Taiwan to adjust to its future, and prema- 
ture action would be unwise. 

There is considerable merit in this argu- 
ment and also considerable danger. Events 
are moving rapidly in Asia and this is likely 
to be true for the indefinite future. The 
dust will not settle in our lifetime. We can- 
not continue indefinitely with policies that 
are not in tune with developing realities, 
and it will be extremely difficult under the 
circumstances to time policy adjustments in 
Asia accurately from the standpoint of our 
maximum advantage. Some changes now 
taking place are generally favorable to us; 
others are not. In the latter category is the 
rapidly developing state power of Communist 
China, and the general strength of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. It is very questionable as to 
how long we can hold this power in check 
with a policy of containment through iso- 
lation. 

(d) One of the most complex and difficult 
factors to assess in contemplating alterna- 
tive China policies is that of the probable 
Asian responses. How tenaciously must we 
hold to our present policy lest we be con- 
sidered a shifting, unreliable ally? Is it 
correct that the uncommitted nations of 
Asia are moving to our side, and approve, at 
least privately, of our current position on 
Communist China? : 

As is well known, non-Communist Asia is 
deeply divided on the China issue, as on most 
other matters. Thus attitudes and policies 
depend upon the particular category to 
which the Asian state belongs. First, there 
are our small Asian allies. These can be 
placed in two categories: the Republics of 
China, Korea, and Vietnam; and the Philip- 
pines and Thailand. The first three govern- 
ments, drawing upon their own experience, 
believe that coexistence is impossible, con- 
sider that this is an era of war to the death, 
and argue that all policies should be fash- 
ioned accordingly. Indeed, the governments 
of South Korea and Taiwan bave long advo- 
cated military action against the Commu- 
nists, and despite American urging for mod- 
eration, continue to do so. These govern- 
ments are not thoroughly satisfied with our 
present policies, and any trend toward re- 
laxation would meet with their strenuous 
opposition. Changes in our China policy 
might have adverse effects upon these states, 
or at least upon their present governments. 
Much would depend, however, on the timing 
and the methods, For example, if changes 
were made, they might be coupled with re- 
newed or even expanded guarantees of mili- 
tary and economic support to underwrite 
the security and progress of these people. It 
must be remembered that these are govern- 
ments totally dependent upon our aid; they 
have adjusted before to U.S. decisions of 
which they violently disapproved and they 
probably would do so again. And the attrac- 
tion of communism for their people is to be 
equated far more with internal developments 
than with American policy toward China, 
The greatest problem of adjustment, of 
course, confronts the National Government 
on' Taiwan; and this is likely to be true, 
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irrespective of trends in American China pol- 
icy. Our other small allies, the Philippines 
and Thailand, would be less affected, but 
the governments in these countries favor an 
isolation policy toward Communist China, 

The second category of Asian states is 
the “neutral” or nonalined states. This 
category includes India, Indonesia, Burma, 
Ceylon, Cambodia, Singapore, and in much 
lesser degree, pro-Western Malaya. Laos is 
presently in flux and contested. In popula- 
tion, resources, and strategic significance, 
this group together with Pakistan and 
Japan constitute the overwhelming strength 
of non-Communist Asia. Their position is 
vital. As has been emphasized, there are 
many signs within southern Asia that ap- 
prehension concerning Communist China 
has risen sharply in the past year or more. 
Clearly, the Indian border issue is likely to 
have long-range repercussions. It has been 
suggested that as a result of such events, 
there exists a growing “underground sup- 
port” for current U.S. policy toward Com- 
munist China. It is asserted that in spite 
of a public stand in favor of Communist 
China trade, cultural relations, recognition, 
or United Nations membership, some of 
these governments are secretly happy with 
the current American position. : 

This “underground support’ thesis is 
based upon some solid facts, but it can be 
inflated. Growing concern over Communist 
China has been communicated in a variety 
of ways to American officials in some of the 
nonalined countries. Support for a firm 
US. stand has been voiced privately by 
some who would not speak in public. But 
there is no indication that any of the lead- 
ing “neutralist’” Asian states will reverse 
their China policies and support the present 
position of the United States. Indeed, 
many of these most deeply concerned over 
the China problem eontinue to argue that 
the importance of Communist China and its 
involvement in almost all Asian issues must 
be accepted as the first principle of con- 
temporary Asian politics. They do not be- 
lieve that any policy of containment by 
isolation will work, nor do they believe that 
it will last. One of the most Widespread 
questions in Asia today (and it goes far be- 
yond “neutralist” states) is not. whether 
U.S. policy toward China will change, but 
when and how. 

It is always possible that future Chinese 
Communist actions and words might. pro- 
duce a serious deterioration in their rela- 
tions with southern Asia as to alter the 
policies of this region. It is more likely, 
however, that most of these states will con- 
tinue to stay aloof from any policy of con- 
tainment through isolation. Japan and 
Pakistan are countries in separate cate- 
gories. The Japanese position has been dis- 
cussed in the Japan section of this report; 
it is based ‘upon the hope for normalized 
relations with China. Pakistan, while a 
member of SEATO, has recognized Com- 
munist China; at the moment, it appears to 
have no strong feelings on the issue in either 
direction. 

There are also the oversea Chinese, a 
special and important group. Probably the 
influence of U.S. policy upon this group has 
been exaggerated. They have been mainly 
pro-Chinese culturally and apolitical, al- 
though some changes have occurred in the 
younger generationr In the long run, it 
seems probable that the southeast Asian Chi- 
nese will either acquire a deeper loyalty to 
the country in which they reside or pay some 
degree of homage to mainland China. Tal- 
wan can never really be a satisfactory symbol 
for the Chinese mainland, and less sc when 
familiar mainland faces disappear. 

In sum, the Asian.attitude is a very mixed 
one. But the non-Communist “big three” 
in Asia—India, Indonesia, and Japan—all 
have reservations about current American 
policy, and all prefer to follow different lines 
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of approach. Thus the statement that “Asia 
expects firmness and will regard change as 
capitulation” must be questioned. 

‘(e) One of the basic issues confronting 
U.S. policy is what should be the relation 
between our policies toward the USSR. 
and Communist China. Two interesting 
theses have been advanced in recent years. 

(i) To isolate Communist China as com- 
pletely as possible and to press it into the 
arms of the U.S.S.R. are the best ways to 
heighten internal tensions and produce fric- 
tion in the Sino-Soviet alliance. This thesis 
seems doubtful. Aid to China has not been 
an enormous strain upon the Soviet Union, 
and it has paid rich dividends, The Chinese 
Communists may well have felt that the 
terms were too stiff, but it was the United 


sibility of competition and rivalry. 
Greater international involvement 
Communist China might 


_process of the Sino-Soviet alliance would 


decisions; outlets for Chinese nationalism of 
this type could increase Soviet anxieties. 
(ii) The U.S.S.R. may be in a position and 


respect to either Communist state. It is pos- 
sible that both ends of the Sino-Soviet alli- 
ance, despite their substantial differences in 
stage of development and power, are in ap- 
proximately the same position with respect 
to negotiating: a desire for peace but an un- 
willingness to make any basic concessions 
that are considered to affect their national 
interests. Further, it is possible that this 
rough equality of position is due to the fact 
that Communist China has a Russian mili- 
tary shield behind it, and extensive treaty 
guarantees from the Soviet Union; This ap-. 
pears to be an era when the Communist 
world, like its non-Communist Counterpart, 
coordinates foreign policy more closely than 
domestic policy, at least insofar as the Sino- 
Soviet section is concerned. There is definite 
evidence that the Russians clear interna- 
tional issues, especially those affecting Asia, 
with Communist China, Thus, in one sense, 
Communist China is already involved in 
major power negotiations, without. bearing 
any direct responsibility for such secret posi- 
tions as it may take. 

It is questionable whether the Soviet 
Union is prepared to take any position in 
opposition to the interests or wishes of Com- 
munist China. There is, moreover, another 
troublesome problem in connection with the 
thesis that we cannot and should not negoti- 
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ate with Chinese, but only with Russian 

; Communists. If there is an element of in- 
dependence between these two in the field 
of foreign policy, do we not court miscalcu- 
lation on the part of the Chinese Commu- 
nists? And is if not miscalculation that 
provides the gravest chance of conflict in this 
atomic age? Despite the services of the In- 
dians, this problem was apparent at the time 
of Chinese Communist entry into the Ko- 
rean war; the channels of communication 
between the United States and Communist 
China were not adequate. 

The major issues relating to China policy 
having now been set forth, two possible 
alternatives to our current position can be 
presented in more succinct fashion. 

2. Normafrization of relations—a second ap- 
proach to Communist China. 

_ This policy would encampass the recogni- 
tion of Communist China by the United 
States, support for its seating in the United 
Nations, and general treatment equal to that 
which the United States accords to the So- 
viet Union. 

This policy is supported upon the follow- 
ing grounds: 

(a) In accordance with established inter- 
national practice to which U.S. policy has 
usually adhered, the recognition of Com- 
munist China would not signify approval 
of the regime, but rather its existence as a 
de facto government, having control over 
some 660 million people. To accept these 
facts of life is in the national interests of 
the United States because it is essential that 
we establish a realistic policy toward Asia 
as the first step in a long-range economic and 
political competition with communism. 
Nonrecognition has not prevented the rise 
of Communist China. It has isolated us as 
much as the Communists, giving our policy 
an essentially unilateral character, making 
it defensive, and negative. 

(b) Normalization of relations, if success- 
ful, would give us greater access to the 
Chinese people, from whom we are now 
almost completely cut off. It would thus 
make possible some kind of informational 
and cultural relations program in which we 
could not possibly lose, and which might 
provide certain pressures upon the Commu- 
nist leaders to deemphasize hate and fear 
of the United States. Moreover, it would 
provide us with direct communications in 
terms of official channels, thereby reducing 
the threat of miscalculation on both sides. 

(c) The primary function of the United 
Nations today is as an international forum 
whereby issues can be debated and nations 
called to account before the world; as an 
instrumentality for the mediation of dis- 
putes through its technical staff; and as a 
valuable organization for a multitude of 
nonpolitical purposes of a social, educa- 
tional, or research nature. As long as the 
government controlling one-half of the peo- 
ple of Asia is outside the United Nations, 
that organization will be seriously handi- 
capped in terms of the above functions. 

And Communist China outside the United 
Nations may be more of a disruption than 
‘Communist China if the United Nations in 
a variety of ways. There are advantages in 
being an international outlaw, not being 
legally bound to international agreements, 
having to take only such stands as one 
wishes, and thereby being able to compart- 
mentalize one’s policies. Moreover, the US. 
policy of supporting the Government of 
Taiwan as the only legitimate government of 


China in the U.N. is in serious danger of ~ 


losing by attrition. Despite our pressure, 
this position is becoming more difficult to 
sustain in the international scene, and is 
being sliced away, a sliver at a time. 

(ad) If we are to have a strong policy in 
Asia, it must be one attuned to the realities 
of that area and one that interacts with the 
national interests of the major non-Commu- 
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nist Asian nations. These nations are 
neighbors of China, share common borders 
with it, and also see many of their problems 
as closely intermeshed with its future poli- 
cies and attitudes. They can be expected in 
general to continue to search for some 
modus vivendi whatever the difficulties. 
American influence and help in this part of 
the free world will be much stronger in the 
final analysis if it is geared to these facts. 
And from this approach will come a greater 
capacity to deter any possible Communist 
aggression through strength in depth, 

Taken together, these points constitute 
an extremely impressive challenge to the 
policy of containment through isolation. 
There are two ways in which this policy 
might be questioned, of course: first, in 
terms of some of its premises or facts; sec- 
ond, in terms of its sense of timing and 
procedure. Arguments of the first type have 
already been raised earlier in this report. 
The leading ones may be summarized here: 

(i) Recognition of Communist China or 
its admission to the United Nations would 
greatly enhance the prestige and power of 
that state, harm many of our Asian allies, 
damage the United Nations, and thus not 
serve the national interests of the United 
States. 

(ii) The great majority of the Chinese 
people themselves are opposed to the Com- 
munist regime, and do not want to see it 
strengthened. 

(iii) The non-Communist Asians are fear- 
ful of Communist China and are increas- 
ingly grateful for the firmness of U.S. policy. 
They do not want any change. 

The second set of questions regarding this 
approach relates basically to matters of 
technique. Even if one accepts many of its 
premises as valid, this policy as stated may 
be deficient in its sense of staging, timing, 
and development, thereby lacking sufficient 
leverage or bargaining opportunities for our 
position and facing many political hazards. 
In these respects, the second approach may 
have some of the weaknesses of inflexibility 
and unrealism for which it criticizes the 
present policy. 

The third alternative represents the basic 
recommendation of this report, and is sup- 
ported, in our opinion, by its findings. 

3. Exploration and negotiation—a third 
approach to Communist China. 

This policy would be multifaceted and 
would have three basic objectives: 

(a) To test the willingness of Commu- 
nist China to coexist with us. 

(b) To seek an expanded policy that 
would retain certain firm commitments, but 
also present a more dynamic, flexible, and 
positive tone. 

(c) Through the actions, to make possible 
a greater degree of collective agreement on 
the China issue among the major nations of 
the free world, and hence provide a firmer 
basis for collective action if and when neces- 
sary. This policy contains the following pro- 
posals, based upon a sequence of stages: 

(1) Stage 1: 

(a) An offer for the mutual exchange 
of journalists with Communist China; if 
this program is successfully inaugurated, to 
be followed by proposals for the exchange of 
scholars and .commercial representatives. 

(b) Permission for some prominent in- 
dividual or group not in the national execu- 
tive branch of the Government to go to 
Communist China and conduct such in- 
formal discussions with the leaders as are 
possible. 

(c) The launching of informal, private 
discussions between the United States and 
our European allies, Japan, and some of the 
leading neutrals, particularly India, Burma, 
and Indonesia, to solicit ideas and some co- 
operative thinking about the problem of 
China, 

This first stage would seek to test the po- 
sition of Communist China ar * its interest 
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in improving relations with the United 


States. It would also test the position of 
our allies and some of the neutrals, indi- 
eating our possible interest in a more posi- 
tive, flexible policy, and one in which they 
might assume some joint responsibility. If 
the results of these actions showed some 
promise, the next stage should be under- 
taken. 

(2) Stage 2: 

(a) Abandonment of Chinese Communist 
restrictions and permission for trade on the 
same basis as that with the U.S.S.R. 

(b) Informal discussion with our allies 
and “neutrals” on the following four-point 
program: Admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations; recognition of the Re- 
public of Taiwan; the seating of this Repub- 
lic in the Assembly; the enlargement of the 
Security Council to include India and Japan 
as permanent members, as well as China. 

(c) Simultaneous discussions with our 
small allies pledging full and continued 
support to all of our treaty obligations. 

* (d) Simultaneous special discussions with 
the National Government of Taiwan, looking 
toward the following agreement: 

1. The United States would continue to 
honor its existing obligations to Taiwan and 
the Pescadores, It would underwrite the de- 
fense of the Republic of Taiwan, and would 
support an expanded economic-technical as- 
sistarice program. 

2. The military forces of Taiwan would be 
withdrawn from the offshore islands, to- 
gether with those civilians desiring to leave. 

3. The United States would endeavor to 
help in the resettlement of any mainland 
refugees who wished to leave Taiwan fol- 
lowing the establishment of the Republic of 
Taiwan. _ 

(e) If feasible, the United States would 
negotiate a treaty of commerce with Commu- 
nist China, and if successful, this would be 
followed by de facto recognition. 

Under any conditions, this would be a 
complex and difficult stage. It is obviously 
unrealistic to consider the above proposals as 
more than general suggestions of the direc- 
tions in which we.should move and the po- 
sitions that we should hold. Both improvi- 
sation and basic changes might be required. 
Moreover, the precise timing of this policy in 
each of its’ phases would have to be deter- 
mined with respect to the international 
scene. 

The offshore island issue is extremely seri- 
ous. It might become critical again at any 
point. Thus it is possible to argue that ir- 
respective of this program, we should extri- 
cate the Nationalists and ourselves from this 
area. These islands bear no relation to the 
defense of Taiwan, and can only be consid- 
ered steppingstones to the mainland. They 
are an integral part of the mainland. Mili- 
tarily they are very vulnerable. Politically 
they are a liability, both in terms of world 
opinion and in terms of the unhealthy psy- 
chology they foster in Taiwan. In the event 
of full military action over them, the Amer- 
ican people themselves would be of divided 
opinion. 

The four-point program raises a number 
of difficulties which should be admitted. It 
would be acceptable at present neither to the 
Communists nor to the Natiorialirts. Either 
might refuse to sit in the United Nations if 
the other were present under any designa- 
tion. Communist China is likely to hold to 
its claim gn Taiwan tenaciously. It might 
also be impossible to get Taiwan into the 
United Nations, even if the government of 
that time were willing to sit, due to a Rus- 
sian veto. Various techniques should be ex- 
plored, including that of treating Taiwan 
membership in the Assembly as a matter of 
the continuing membership of a government 
already recognized but given a changed 
designation. 

What are the alternatives? Continued 
recognition of the Nationalist Government 
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as that of China seems most unpromising 
unless we are forced into this by Commu- 
nist intransigency. The acceptance of Tai- 
wan as a part of mainiand China? This 
alone would satisfy the Chinese Communists 
at present, and therefore remove what is 
otherwise likely to be a continuing source 
of trouble. Indeed, it has been argued that 
Taiwan is not so important from a military 
or political viewpoint as te warrant ipso 
facto the enormous cost and risk of a long- 
term U.S. commitment for its defense. It 
has even been suggested that a general set- 
tlement in Asia might be attempted where- 
by Taiwan would be united with the main- 
land in exchange for a Communist agree- 
ment to-accept free elections under~ U.N. 
auspices throughout Korea, leading to the 
unification of that country. 

To adopt this policy, however, would be 
to jeopardize the American position with 
respect to other small nations dependent 
upon our protection and aid. It would ser- 
iously affect morale in South Korea, South 
Vietnam, the Philippines, and other areas. 
In addition, if it were done without the con- 
sent of the people on Taiwan, it would rep- 
resent an immoral action. In the event of a 
bargain between some political leaders on 
‘Taiwan and the Communists, to be sure, 
the United States might be placed-in an ex- 
tremely awkward position whereby it would 
have to decide hastily whether it should in- 
terveng in an attempt to protect the Tai- 
wanese right of self-determination. Such a 
development is possible, but it does not ap- 
pear likely. 

The program suggested above forms the 
only basis for any possible agreement among 
major elements within the free world. It 
also accords with the existing facts. There 
is a separation between mainiand China and 
Taiwan at present and two separate govern- 
ments are operating. The United States, 
moreover, takes cognizance of these facts, 
having tried to persuade the Nationalists 
to abandon any idea of returning to the 
mainland by force, and having guaranteed 
the military defense of Taiwan. There are 
no legal obstacles; the. status of Taiwan has 
not been fixed by international pact, al- 
though admittedly we did promise during 
World War II that it should belong to 
:China. The Taiwanese people themselves 
have given considerable indication of wish- 
ing to remain separate from the mainland, 
and could be tested by plebiscite if this were 
agreed. ‘ 

The broad program-suggested above does 
not contemplate 4 world without problems 
or without fear. It assumes that our mili- 
tary defenses will have to be strong, and 
that we will need a bold, dynamic program 
of international economic cooperation with 
non-Communist nations, especially in the 
Asian-African world. ‘And, clearly, this pro- 
gram is not without its risks and difficulties 
of execution. But among the alternatives 
that confront us, it deserves serious consid- 
eration as the best long-range policy to serve 
American national interests. 





A Letter to the Air Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ OF 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 
Mr. CARLSON. .All of us who have 
Air Force bases in our States have from 


time to time received considerable com- 
plaint from those whose homes lie within 
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the flight pattern of the planes as they . 
take off and land. 

The military has in most instances 
done an outstanding job of public rela- 
tions as well as efforts toward lessening 
the problem. However, it remained to 
one of my constituents, Mr. Ed Skid- 
more, of Topeka, Kans., where we have 
a large SAC base, to give just the right 
analysis, with what I would call the light 
touch. He wrote to Gen. Thomas S. 
Power, commander in chief, Headquar- 
ters, Strategic Air Command, Offutt Air 
Force Base, Nebr. This letter was given 
nationwide publicity, and as a result 
Ed Skidmore received accolades from the 
entire United States with a hearty 
amen. 

I believe this story should be read by 
everyone interested in our freedoms. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
appearing in the Topeka Daily Capital 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
Tue AIR FORCE rege To Ger LeTTers LIKE 
1s 
(By Peggy Greene) 

On September 29 Ed Skidmore wrote a, 
letter. Ed owns a cafe at 949 Wabash, in 
Oakland, near the municipal airport where 
the big bombers dip down close to the 
ground, making considerable noise. 

That day Ed sat down and wrote a letter 
to Gen. Thomas A. Power, Commander in 
Chief of the Strategic Air Command at Off- 
utt Air Force Base; Nebr. He laid it out to 
the General in plain language and what 
he said in part was: 

“Dear General—I am a cafe owner, a news- 
paper reporter, author, and a taxpayer. 
However, regardless of what I am or have 
been, I want you personally to know that 
every time I hear your damn planes roaring 
over Topeka, Kans., aggravating the mothers 
of sleeping babies, annoying my customers, 
and property owners in general, when they 
make low-altitude simulated landings at 
Topeka’s Municipal Airport, a short distance 
from my place of business, it worries me. 

“Yes, sir, General, it worries me. It wor- 
ries me when I get to thinking that if it 
were not for those planes of. yours flying 
over us here in a typical section of America, 
there would be a different type roaring over- 
head, and instead of those big letters ‘U.S.’ 
on the blue star, they would be emblazoned 
with the red star and the hammer and sickle. 

“It worries me, General, when. planes 
under your command en route to Forbes Air 
Force Base, in bad weather fly so low over 
my cafe that we can’t hear the customers’ 
orders. i 

“The thing that worries me, General, is 
that, if it were not for those noisy planes 
of yours, I wouldn’t own my cafe and fur- 
thermore I probably would be shot for writ- 
ing the comrade commander this kind of a 
complaining letter. 

“It worries me also because it has been dif- 
ficult to get a loan on property close to the 
municipal airport and under your approaches 
to Forbes. It worries me because I know if 
it weren't for those big silver birds of yours, 
the people who have some difficulty financing 
their homes would be jammed like sardines 
in state-owned apartments without an inch 
of ground to call their own. 

“The other day a woman customer told 
me something should be done about those 
big jet bombers awakening her baby from 
its nap almost every afternoon. I told her, 
‘Look up and see that big U.S. on their sides. 
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Lady, that means us. Those planes belong 
to us.’ 2 

“I look up at them and I think, “There 
goes a chunk of my income tax money. I 
own .@ fraction of an inch of aluminum in 
that wing, a drop of gasoline, a fleck of paint, 
nut or bolt, a switch or panel light.’ The 
more of them I see the more I know I'm 
getting my money’s worth. 

“So keep ’em coming, General. The roar 
of those bombers, the drone of the tankers, 
and the prolonged blast of the fighters is.the 
sweetest music this side of the Iron Curtain.” 

Some days later he had a warm and appre- 
ciative answer from General Power, and Ed 
considered the file closed. But a couple of 
weeks ago he had a letter from Col. Donald 
C. Foster, director of information at Offutt, 
saying Columnist Bob Considine had been in 
for a visit and had seen-Skidmore's letter 
and wanted to use it in his syndicated col- 
umn. Permission was given. 

Considine said, “Old Ed Skidmore, of 946 
Chester Street, Topeka, Kans., has replaced 
B. Bardot as the favorite pinup around SAC 
penepnnyte at Offutt Air Force Base, 

e! im > 

He said Skidmore’s letter to General 
Thomas “touches. a problem which is of 
often acute concern to the Air Force. But 
10,000 Air Force public relations officers com- 
bined_have never been able to simplify and 
dignify it as well as Skidmore.” 

Soon letters began coming in from readers 
of the column in various papers, and each 
writer expressed appreciation of and agree- 
ment with its sentiments. 

One letter was from N. Skidmore, 
president of a public relations institute with 
its main offices at Lakeside, Conn. He hoped 
they were “anyway shirt-tail cousins,” and 
said he intended to stop and eat with him the 
next time he was in Topeka. sna 

Ed wrote Cyril some family history—that 
he was descended from Thomas Skidmore 


of Herefordshire, the family going back to 
the time of William the Conqueror, 1066. 

Ed Skidmore grew up in Cherokee County 
and after he graduated from high school at 
Columbus, got a job as reporter on the Co- 
lumbus Daily Advocate. Two weeks later the 
city editor quit and Ed applied for his job 
and got it Four months later he applied 
for and got a job as reporter on the old St, 
Louis Times. y 

It was in 1917 and young men were going 
off to war. Ed moved 


He joined the 
strength of the 
when you can ride?” But the closest he got 
was Camp Polk, N.C. ; 

The war over, he worked for the Associated 
Press and the United Press and became ac- 
quainted with many well-known editors, in- . 
cluding the late Harold Ross, editor of the 
New Yorker. Ross’ parents once lived in 
Cherokee County. Ben Hibbs married a girl 
from Columbus who was a friend of Ed's. 
Skidmore collaborated on a series of G-man 
articles in the old Liberty magazine. 

In 1953 Skidmore spent some time on the 
copy desk of the Daily Capital, until he de- 
cided to get a business of his own, because, 
he said, he wanted to be his own boss. He 
bought the cafe, and discovered that every- 
body who came in for a cup of coffee was his 


_But he never stopped writing, turned out 
articles now and then, wrote some plays for 
civil defense, and has written a book. 

He has noticed one thing, that there's 
nothing like food to warm a person up. 








Customers may come in, silent and a bit 
withdrawn, but once they get some food in- 


began 
With his typewriter on a table in a corner 
of the kitchen, he could rattle off a few para- 
graphs in between hamburgers. And that’s 
what he calls it, “In Between Hamburgers.” 
It has been sent to an agent. 

The Skidmores’ home is a block away from 

the cafe, with an intercom connecting the 
two. Both Ed and his wife work at the cafe 
in addition to two employees. They have 
two sons who were both in World War II. 
Charlies E., Jr., a graduate of Kansas Uni- 
versity, a glider pilot, flew into Normandy on 
D-Day and landed 18 assault troops. After 
the war he reenlisted and asked for non- 
fiying duty. He is now stationed near Tokyo 
and his wife and their four children are with 
him. 
The other son, W. D. Skidmore, was a com- 
bat pilot. He is now in business in Topeka, 
one of his interests being the Jack and Jill 
ice cream jeeps. 

Ed Skidmore believes that the sound of 
‘the SAC bombers, though “disconcerting at 
times to those who live under the approaches 
to our bases, is a-small payment to make for 
our protection.” 

“I am satisfied,” he said, “that the great 
majority of Topekans do not complain about 
the low approach of the planes nor the noise 
they make. It is my opinion that Topeka 
people appreciate having the base here and 
are fully cognizant of the sacrifice being 
made by our airmen for our support.” 





Cooperative Future Farmers of America 
Forestry Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN» 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, any ac- 
tivity or organization that helps to make 
responsible citizens for tomorrow from 
the youth of today, merits the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress. For 15 
years the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. 
has sponsored a cooperative Future 
Farmers of America forestry program 
through which thousands of farm youth 
actually have become better farmers, 
better students and better citizens. 

In October of 1959, the Seaboard gave 
the top forestry winners from the six 
southeastern States a trip to the Na- 
tional Future Farmers Convention in 
Kansas City, then toChicago, Pittsburgh, 
and Richmond. 

In each of these key cities the six boys 
told the story of their forestry and farm- 
ing accémplishments to large groups of 
leading businessmen; industrialists, 
civic, and community leaders. The re- 
sponse to the down-to-éarth sincere 
talks given by these boys. was so over- 
whelming that I am submitting for the 
Recorp the remarks made by Mr. Robert 
N. Hoskins, general forestry agent of the 
Seaboard, in his introduction of the for- 
estry winners and the speech of our fine 
farm boy, Crawford-Welch, who was the 
winner from Alabama: 
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Remarks By Rosert N. Hoskins, GENERAL 
Forestry AGENT, SEABOARD Am LINE RalIL- 
ROAD, IN CONNECTION WiTH Trir To Be 
Mave sy Sr SOUTHEASTERN STATE. FFA 
ForESTRY WINNERS 


The cooperative Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica forestry program sponsored by our com- 
pany through the State supervisors of agri- 
cultural education is now in its 15th year. 
It is the oldest regional farm youth forestry 
program in the Nation today. Our jointly 
sponsored programs enable us to reach more 
than 90,000 all-day students and thousands 
of other young farmers and adult farmers 
attending night classes—all of which is di- 
rected by the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture. 

The Southeast holds forth in an enviable 
position nationally in terms of timber re- 
sources for America’s future. Almost one- 
fourth of the Nation’s commercial forest 
land is in this section. Our problems are 
somewhat similar to those nationally in 
terms of the pattern for ownerships, in that 
farm ownerships make up the majority of 
forest acreage ownerships.. Actually, farm 
woodlands total about 57 percent of the 
commercial private holdings. These farm 
woodland owners total more than 800,000. 

To. meet the needs of our increasing 
population, obviously greater emphasis 
must be placed on the proper management 
of these small woodlands, During the past 
year, the U.S. Forest Service held many 
meetings in our section, as it did national- 
ly, in an atternpt to reach the small wood- 
land owner. For it is recognized that here- 
in lies the opportunity for some real im- 
provement. 

We in our organization have worked close- 
ly down through the years with the US. 
Forest Service, the State forest services, the 
various forestry associations, and particular- 
ly with all wood-using industries in an ef- 
fort to help the small woodland owner do 
a better job in management and in market- 
ing his wood products. Progress in forestry 
is very much in evidence in our section. The 
fact that more trees were planted in the six 
States served by our line than in all the 
other 44 States combined is quite significant. 
While three of our States have all forest 
lands under organized fire protection, others 
are placing new acreage under protection, 
building toward statewide protection. More 
and more, small woodland owners are receiv- 
ing technical assistance from State, Federal, 
and industrial foresters. 


It was my pleasure to again join various 
groups in Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama for the 
purpose of inspecting on-the-ground some 36 
FFA forestry projects. We were tremendous- 
ly impressed with these farm boys’ accom- 
plishments. The 24 boys singled out for rec- 
ognition in our program have planted a to- 
tal of 782,000 seedlings. They thinned a to- 
tal of 651.5 acres and harvested 2,543 cords 
of pulpwood, Through owner management 
programs, they participated in the harvest of 
364,418 board feet of sawlogs and 563 poles. 
These are just a few of the combined ac- 
complishedments. I am pleased at this time 
to present to you the first of our State 
forestry winners: John D. Gilman, Ashland, 
Va.; Harold Howard, Morrisville, N.C.; Ed- 
ward Coble, Simpsonville, 8.C.; Boyd Mc- 
Locklin, Statham, Ga.; Kenneth Tanner, Cal- 
es Fla.; and Crawford Welch, Grove Hill, 

la, 


My Forestry Procram 
(By Crawford Welch, State FFA forestry 
winner from Alabama) 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Traffic Club, 
and guests, I am a member of the Grove Hill 
FPA Chapter of the Alabama Puture Farm- 
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ers of America and reside in Clarke County, 
Ala. I am 18 years old and my home is 
located 85 miles north of the shore line of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the great port of 
Mobile, Ala. The soil is of the clay hills 
type of the Coastal Plains bordering the 
great cattle-producing area of Alabama, the 
Black Belt, so-called because of the color of 
the soil. I am happy to say that I live in 
one of the great timber-producing areas of 
the region. 

I live on @ small general farm consisting 
of 220 acres, on which we produce cattle, 
hogs, and timber, Since my father is other- 
wise employed, most of the farmwork is 
left up to my smaller brother and me. My 
father has been very cooperative and helped 
me to get started in forestry and farming. 
A great portion of the returns from our farm 
is used for expansion and improvement. 

I am truly grateful to the Seaboard Air- 
line Railroad Co. for making this trip pos- 
sible and its general forestry agent for the 
advice given during the State award annual 
inspections. I was very fortunate in placing 
second in the program last year and winning 
first this year. 

My forestry project totals 180 acres. On 
this land I have planted 58,100 pine seed- 
lings and prepared 28 additional acres where 
seed was broadcast. Over gnuch of this area 
I controlled my undesirable hardwood on 60 
acres by girdling and poisoning. I control- 
burned 5 acres, did some improvement, 
cutting and thinning on 50 acres, which I 
feel contributed to a maximum return on 
these woodlands. 

From this harvest, I cut 47,518 board feet 
of saw logs, with most of the lumber being 
used on the farm for repair and the build- 
ing of a new hay barn. I cut and sold 190 
cords of pulpwood, 55 building poles, which 
were pealed and treated on the farm, for 
our new barn, and 455 fence posts which were 
also treated. I also cut 58 cords of fuel- 
wood. The harvesting of timber products 
Was accomplished by use of my chain saw 
and I built my own vat for the treating of 
the poles.and fence posts. 

I have served ds president of the local 
FFA chapter, president of the student coun- 
cil, am a member of the Beta Club and 
lettered in football, basketball, and baseball. 
This year I also took second place in the 
State FFA safe tractor driving contest. 

I plan to further my career in forestry and 
am now a freshman at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute at Auburn, Ala. 

It has been a real pleasure to meet and 
talk with you and I have enjoyed this occa- 
sion very much. I look forward to the long 
trip which we are getting to Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, and Richmond before returning home. 





The Real Cost of Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr.- President, we in 
Wisconsin, who produce so much milk, 
have at times discussions between the 
city folks and the farmers, because the 
city folks feel that the farmers are get- 
ting a great deal for their milk, and the 
farmers try to tell them they are mis- 
taken. For instance, the farmer gets 
about 7 cents a quart for milk, or per- 
haps $3.25 a hundredweight. The same 
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day, if he is a consumer, he pays any- 
where from 20 to 25 cénts a quart for 
milk. 

The point I am making is that the 
farmer who sells the milk is not getting 
a big -profit from the milk because in 
between the producer and consumer 
there is the cost of getting the milk to 
the factory. To get it there, high wages 
have to be paid. Then the milk probably 
goes to the distrbuting station. Again 
wages have to be paid. The result is that 
no one is getting a great perecntage of 
profit out of the milk. 

But the point is that the farmer does 
the milking, he owns the cows, he has to 
feed them, he has te have a farm on 
which to raise feed fer the cows to con- 
sume, he has all the werk to do, and 
practically none of the pay. The point is 
he is not getting his equitable share of 
the price the milk sells for. That point 
should be stressed and restressed, be- 
cause there are those who want to create 
dissension between the farmers and the 
city folks. 

Mr. President, today the Nation is 
striving for a solution ef the problems 
in agriculture. 

Over the years, the Nation has ex- 
perienced a strange anomaly in the pric- 
ing of agricultural commodities. The 
prices for products have risen in dollars 
and cents value. 

However, by the yardstick of how many 
hours of work are required to pay for a 
quart of milk, for example, the costs 
have actually shown a steady decline 
since 1890. 

According to a study by the Milk In- 
dustry Foundation, the purchase of a 
quart of milk required 25.5 minutes of 
labor in 1890. In 1969, the wage earner 
needed to work 6.8 minutes for a quart 
of milk. 

In the days when the farmer—because 
of the high cost of the farm program— 
is increasingly becoming the target of 
criticism, I believe it is important to point 
out such factors. The decline in real 
costs of such commodities—for the most 
part, at the expense of the farmer—has 
contributed greatly te holding down the 
costs of,living. 

I wish to stress, also, that the farmer 
often receives too little of the dollars 
and cents value of his product. 

Currently, for example, a dairy farmer 
in Wisconsin may sell his milk for 6 cents 
a quart. Within 24 hours, the same milk 
may be sold at a retail price of about 24 
cents a quart. Now, is the farmer get- 
ting a fair share of the retail price? 
Definitely not. 

The 6 or 7 cents a quart received for 
milk is not only too small a share of the 
retail price, but it is also inadequate in 
terms of meeting the costs of equipment, 
labor, taxes, and other skyrocketing ex- 
penses of farm operations. 

Now, who is getting the money? From 
time to time investigations have been 
made into this problem, including hear- 
ings by congressional committees. Un- 
fortunately, the big price spread between 
what the farmer receives for a product 
and what it sells for retail continues to 
aecount for an increasingly large portion 
of the higher price to the consumer. 
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Recently, the Dairy Record, an au- 
thoriatative voice in dairying, published 
an editorial entitled “The Real Cost of 
Milk.” I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE ReAt Cost or MILK 


It would require a very aggressive job of 
public relations to convince the consumer 
that the real price of a quart of milk has 
shown a steady decline since 1890, but such 
actually has been the case. 

The Milk Industry Foundation points out 
that the real price of milk is represented not 
by the number of cents required to pay for 
it but by the amount of work that the con- 
sumer has to do to earn enough money to 
buy it. 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
collected data for 70 years on milk prices 
and the number of minutes of factory work 
required to earn the price of a home-de- 
livered quart, using thé factory worker's 
average hourly earnings as a basis. 

In 1890 the average price for quart of 
home-delivered milk was 6.8 cents and it 
required 25:5 minutes for a wage earner to 
earn enough to buy the quart for in those 
halcyon days of low wages the average hourly 
factory wage was 16 cents. 

In 1914 the average price of milk was 8.9 
cents; it required 22.9 minutes to earn the 
price of a quart of milk and the average 
hourly factory wage was 23.3 cents per hour. 
In the boorhing year of 1920 the price of 
milk had advanced to 14.4 cents per quart; 
the average hourly wage was 56.6 cents and 
it required 15.3 minutes to earn enough to 
buy the quart of milk. 

In the postwar days of 1947 the average 
price per quart was 19.6 cents; the average 
hourly factory wage was $1.237 and it only 
required 9.5 minutes to earn that quart bot- 
tle of milk. In 1959 the January-October 
average price of milk was 25.2 cents; the 
average hourly factory wage was $2.216 and 
it required only 6.8 minutes to earn the 
price of the quart. 

Consumers seldom, if ever, give any 
thought to the relative stability of milk 
prices or that it takes less out of the family 
budget in relation to income than is the 
case with most other products which they 
buy. 

Milk distributors continue to operate on a 
margin of slightly more than 2 cents of 
each sales dollar for a net profit of about 
one-half cent a quart. There may be many 
individual companies which are operating 
on a 2 percent margin, but we doubt very 
much that there are any great number of 
industries which in the overall are operating 
on such a slim percentage margin. ‘ 

And this is the industry that political 
demagogs from time to time raise their 
quavering voices to demand that the fluid 
milk industry be made a public utility. 





The Hawaiian Constitution: A Structure 
for Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the 
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Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article written by Dr. Paul C. Bar- 
tholomew and Dr. Robert M. Kamins en- 
titled “The Hawaiian Constitution: A 
Structure for Good Government.” 

I feel certain that the information 
contained in this article will be of great 
interest to the Members of this Congress, 

The article follows: 

THe Hawatian CONSTITUTION—A SrrvcTure 
FOR GOVERNMENT 

(By Paul C. Bartholomew, professor of polit- 

ical science at the University of Notre 

Dame, and Robert M. Kamins, professor of 

law at the University of Hawaii) 

Although Hawaii is our newest State, her 
constitution is nearly 10 years old, having 
been in existence since 1950. Professor Bar- 
tholomew and Professor Kamins discuss the 
features of the 50th State’s basic law in this 
article. Lawyers will doubtless be particu- 
larly interested in the fact that Hawaii, un- 


like , did not choose to adopt the 
American Association’s plan for judicial 
selection, preferring instead appointed 


judges. Like Alaska, Hawaii's only elected 
executive officers are the Governor and the 
Lieutenant Governor. This article discusses 
these and a number of other interesting 
features of the new State’s constitution. 


The admission of a State to the Union is 
a matter of such rarity that the occasion 
always arouses real interest as to the nature 
and provisions of the constitution of the 
new arrival. The addition of Hawaii to 
round out our half hundred States is no 
exception, even though the constitution has 
actually been in existence since 1950. 

Hawaii became American Territory by act 
of Congress in 1898. Prior to this, in 1854, a 
treaty with Hawaii had been drafted at the 
request of President Pierce. The subsequent 
death of the King of Hawaii prevented rati- 
fication of the treaty. A revolution in the 
islands later resulted in the establishment 
of a republic in Hawaii. A treaty of annex- 
ation was again negotiated.. This was later 
withdrawn by President Cleveland. With 
the aceession of President McKinley another 
treaty was signed in June of 1897. This was 
ratified by the Hawaiian senate but was re- 
jected by the Senate of the United States. 
However, the following year, a joint resolu- 
tion of annexation passed Congress and was 
signed by McKinley. 

Two years later, on April 30, 1900, the or- 
ganic act for Hawaii became law. This 
granted U.S. citizenship to the citizens of 
Hawaii and, in effect, incorporated the terri-: 
tory as an integral part of the United States. 
Only 3 years later, in 1903, the Hawaiian) 
legislature, for the first of at least 17; 
times, petitioned Congress for statehood. 
Legislation to grant statehood was intro-. 
duced in. Congress on fewer than 66 
occasions after 1920, but no action was taken) 
by either House of Congress untii 1947 when! 
the House of Representatives passed a state-. 
hood act. The House repeated this action 
in 1950 and in 1953 without concurring Sen- 
ate action. In 1954 a joint Hawali-Alaska 
Enabling Act passed the Senate but not the 
House. Thus the fina! pasage of S. 50 by 
both the Senate and the House in the ist 
session of the 86th Congress in March of 
1959 and its subsequent approval by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower marked the end of a long 
battle for admission to statehood. The vic- 
tory came exactly just 3 months less than 61 
years after annexation, and only a little over 
1 month less than 59 years after the pass- 
age of the organic act. 5 

However, the people of Hawali had not 
waited for Congress to pass an enabling act 
before proceeding to the framing of a consti- 
tution for the proposed State. In 1950 a con- 
vention of elected delegates met in Honolulu 


: 











1959 involved approval of this constitution, 
with two changes, noted below. 

* Under the terms of the Statehood Act, the 
Territorial Governor called the first State 
primary election for June 27, 1959. At that 
time the voters were to adopt or reject three 
propositions: (1) ee Hawaii should be 
immediately admitted to the Union as a 
State; (2) whether the boundaries should 
be as prescribed in the act’; (3) whether 


the State and its people. The vote of the 
people at the polls overwhelmingly favored 
acceptance. The Governor also called a gen- 
eral election for July 28, 1959, for the choice 
of State officers and two Senators and one 
Representative in Congress. After the elec- 
tion the Governor certified to the President 
the results of the plebiscite on the three 
questions and the results of the election of 
officers, Upon the President’s findings that 
these propositions had been adopted and 
upon the certification of the returns of the 
election of officers, the President issued a 
proclamation of .admission to statehood. 
Ten days thereafter the first State legisla- 
ture of ‘Hawaii met in special session. Inci- 
dentally, as in the case of Alaska, the Repre- 
sentative of Hawaii in Congress is to be 
temporarily in addition to the 435 members 
eof the House now prescribed by law. This 
will hold until the next reapportionment. 


” HAWAII'S STATE CONSTITUTION 


The constitution of the State of Hawaii 
has a preamble and 16 articles, The pream- 
ble reads as follows: 

“We, the people of the State of Hawaii, 
grateful for divine guidance, and mindful 
of our Hawaiian heritage, reaffirm our be- 
lief in a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, and with an un- 
derstanding heart toward all the peoples of 
the earth, do hereby ordain and establish 
this constitution for the State of Hawali.” 

All State constitutions have some state- 
ment of the .rights of persons under the 
State's jurisdiction. In the Hawaiian Con- 
stitution this statement (article I) is called 
the bill of rights, and it generally follows 
the Bill of Rights of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Here is set forth a recognition of popu- 
lar sovereignty, the equality of men and 
their mutual rights and duties. Specific 
guarantees include life, liberty, the pursuit 
of happiness, property, religion, speech, press, 
assembly, petition, due process, grand jury, 
trial by jury in both civil and criminal cases, 
proper accusation of crime, witnesses, coun- 
sel, habeas corpus, the subordination of the 
military to civil power, and the right to bear 
arms through a militia. There are specific 
guarantees against unreasonable search and 
seizure, double jeopardy, self-incrimination, 
excessive bail or fines, cruel or unusual pun- 
ishment, quartering of soldiers or militiamen 
and imprisonment for debt. There is a final 
statement to take care of the principle of 
exclusion that the enumeration of rights 
and privileges shall not be construed to im- 
pair or deny others retained by the people. 

These are the basic rights that are found 
in all State constitutions. However, other 
States have additional basic guarantees cov- 

ering the right of privacy, the location of 
the power to suspend laws, the prohibition 
of ex post facto laws and the outlawing of 
slavery. On the other hand there are a num- 
ber of specific guarantees in the Hawaiian 
* Constitution that are not included in all of 
the other State constitutions, such as free- 
dom of the press. The influence of the 
Federal constitutional model is here obvious. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Article II concerns suffrage and elections. 
Twenty years is set as the minimum age for 
voting. This contrasts with Alaska’s 19 
years and the 18-year minimum of Georgia 
and Kentucky. All other States have a 21- 
year limit. One year is set as the period 
of legal residence in Hawaii. In other States, 
this ranges from 6 months to 2 years. U.S. 
citizenship, registration, and a literacy test 
of ability to speak, read and write English 
or Hawaiian are added voting qualifications. 
The first of these is found in all States while 
registration and a literacy test are qualifi- 
cations in about a third of the States. - 

The date of general elections follows the 
pattern of all of the other States except 
Alaska *—the Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November of even-numbered years. The 
legislature is specifically empowered to pre- 
scribe methods of voting, including absen- 
tee voting, with the provision that voting 
is to be secret. The legislature is also 
charged with determining the procedure for 
deciding disputed elections but this deter- 
mination is to be in a court of competent 
jurisdiction. As is common in other States, 
persons of unsound mind or those convicted 
of a felony are barred from voting unless 
pardoned and restored to their civil rights. 


Article III is the legislative article. The 
legislature (the collective name for the two 
houses) is to consist of a senate of 25 mem- 
bers and a house of representatives of 5f 
members, Only Delaware and Nevada have a 
smaller total number of legislators except, of 
course, Nebraska’s single house of 43. One 
might have expected that the example set by 
the Nebraska unicameral experiment would 
have been followed, but Nebraska remains 
the only State with a one-house legislature. 
Members of the senate and the house are to 
be elected from districts. Six senatorial dis- 
tricts are set by the constitution, together 
with the number of senators to be elected 
from each. The 18 representative districts 
and the number of members’to be chosen 
from each are temporarily set in the consti- 
tution. Reapportionment every 10 years is 
to be by the Governor by the method of 
equal proportion—the mathematical formula 
used in the apportionment of the lower 
House of Congress—among four basic areas 
in the islands. Apportionment is to be 
based on the number of voters registered at 
the last preceding general election. 

This provision requiring the Governor to 
reapportion is unique among the States. In 
most States this is an exclusive power of the 
legislature, but California, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Washington provide alternative procedures 
in case the legislature neglects to reappor- 
tion. Arizona, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Ohio reapportion by means of boards, of 
which the Governor is a member in Arkan- 
sas and Ohio, but only in Hawaii is the 
Governor himself authorized to perform the 
function exclusively. The Hawaiian supreme 
court is empowered to require “by man- 
damus or otherwise”’ that the Governor per- 
.0orm this duty, if he fails to do it, or to 
correct errors he may have made in the 
process.* 

Terms of representatives and senators are 
2 and 4 years respectively, which is the ar- 
rangement in 30 States including Alaska. 
There is provision for overlapping terms with 
half of the senate membership chesen at 
each succeeding election. The legislature is 
authorized to provide for the filling of va- 
cancies and to set the compensation of 
members. Qualifications for membership 
include an age minimum of 25 years for the 
house and 30 for the senate, residence in the 
State for at least 3 years, and the fulfillment 
of all requirements for voting in the district 
from which the candidate seeks to be elected. 
The usual legislative immunities are ex- 
tended to members. 

Sessions of the legislature are to be held 
annually, those in the odd-numbcred years 
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are to be known as general sessions and 
those in the even-numbered years are to be 
known as budget sessions. At the latter the 
only business eligible for consideration and 
enactrhent is to be the following: revenue 
bills, appropriation bills, emergency meas- 
ures (requiring a two-thirds vote of: all 
members of each house), bills calling elec- 
tions, bill proposing constitutional amend- 
mnts, and measures relating to the im- 
peachment or removal of officers, 

General sessions are to be limited to 60 
days and budget sessions to 30 days. The 
Governor may call special sessions which are 
to be limited to 30 days. All of these pe- 
riods exclude Sundays and holidays... Regu- 
lar sessions are set for the third Wednesday 
in February. Only Alabama (May), Florida 
(April), and Louisiana. (May) have later 
meeting dates. Almost all other State legis- 
latures meet in January. Until changed by 
law, the constitution provides that legisla- 
tive salaries are to be $2,500 per each gen- 
eral session, $1,500 per each budget session 
and $750 per each special session.‘ 

Unusual provisions governing legislative 
procedure include the discharge of a com- 
mittee from further consideration of a bill 
20 days after that bill has been referred to 
the committee. Such recall of a bill is to 
be by a two-thirds vote of the entire mem- 
bership of that house. The vote on the 
final passage of a bill in all cases is to be 
by a majority of the total membership of 
that house and is to be by rollcall. 

The Governor has the item veto as applied 
to appropriation bills, as is true in most 
States. He has 10 days to consider bills 
normally, Sundays and holidays excluded. 
Only Georgia and Alaska permit a longer 
period of consideration, The Hawaii con- 
stitution tries to avoid pocket vetoes. Bor- 
rowing an innoyation from New Jersey’s 
1947 constitution, Hawaii’s new basic law 
authorizes each legislature to convene on 
the 45th day after its adjournment sine die 
for the sole purpose of considering bills 
vetoed by the Governor. Vetoes can be 
overridden only by vote of two-thirds of the 
full membership of each house. However, 
if the legislature fails to convene after its 
ordinary session, bills returned by the-Gov- 
ernor do not become law. 

Impeachment procedure is entirely nor- 
mal by comparison with other States. 
Charges are to be brought in the house of 
representatives and trial is to be in the sen- 
ate with a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the senate required for conviction. 

Article IV-is the executive article. ‘The 
Governor is chosen by plurality vete. This 
is true of all States except Georgia, Maine, 
Vermont, and Mississippi, where a majority 
vote is required. In these States, if no candi- 
date receives a majority of the votes, either 
the two houses in joint session (Georgia and 
Vermont) or the lower house of the legisla- 
ture (Maine and Mississippi) makes the se- 
lection. 

The term of office of the Governor of 
Hawaii is set at 4 years, as in 30 States, 
including Alaska. There is no limit on the 
number of consecutive terms he may serve 
as there is in 23 other States, also includ- 
ing Alaska. Qualifications include a mini- 
mum age of 35 years, U.S. citizenship for 
20 years and qualifying as a voter. The 
Governor is ineligible for any other State or 
Federal office during his term. The consti- 
tution provides that his annual salary shall 
be at least $18,000. The 1959 Territorial 
Legislature increased it to $25,000 per 
annum. 

As in all but 11 States, there is a Lieuten- 
ant Governor. He is chosen at the same 


time, in the same manner with the same . 


qualifications, and for the same term as the 
Governor, but may. be of the opposite poli- 
tical party. The Lieutenant Governor is to 
discharge the powers and duties of the office 
of Governor in the absence or disability of 
the Governor as well as succeeding to the © 
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office on the Governor's death. The legisla- 
ture is empowered to provide for succession 
beyond the Lieutenant Governor. 

The powers of the Governor are of the 
usual sort found in the other States—to 
faithfully executive the laws, to serve as 
commander in chief of the armed forces of 
the State, to recommend measures tod the 


legislature, and to grant reprieves, commuta-- 


tions and pardons. One unusual feature is 
the authorization to the Governor to appoint 
an administrative director “to serve at his 
pleasure.” No duties are specified for this 
office, although this may develop somewhat 
along the lines of the chief administrative 
officer (CAO) being established in more and 
more cities. No other State appears to have 
an officer comparable to Hawaii's Administra- 
tive Director. It will be interesting to see 
how the office does develop. 

Administrative departments are to be es- 
tablished by law but are limited to 20 prin- 
cipal departments*® The head of each de- 
partment is to be appointed by the Governor 
with the consent of the senate and subject 
to removal by the same procedure. Ap- 
pointees to these offices must have been 
residents of the State for at least 3 years 
immediately preceeding their appointment. 
The Governor is authorized to make recess 
appointments “but the person so appointed 
shall not be eligible for another interim ap- 
pointment to such office if the appointment 
shall have failed of confirmation by the 
Senate.” 

An unusual feature of this constitution 
(and that of Alaska also) is limiting the 
number of elective executive offices to those 
of the Governor and Lieutenant Governor. 
Most State constitutions freeze a large num- 
ber of offices such as auditor, treasurer, at- 
torney general, and superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in the constitution, all to be 
chosen by popular vote. This reduces the 
power of both the legislature and the Gov- 
ernor in those States, particularly the Gov- 
ernor, and opens the way for intra-admin- 
istrative feuding. This has been avoided by 
the framers of the Hawaiian Constitution. 

The last of the big three divisions of gov- 
ernmental power, the judiciary, is established 
by article VA supreme court and circuit 
courts are established by the constitution, 
but the creation of inferior courts is left for 
the legislature. (There are now 29 district 
magistrates’ courts.) The supreme court 
is to consist of five justices including the 
chief justice. These are to*be named by the 
Governor and senate for 7-year terms. All 
judges must have been admitted to the bar 
of the Hawaiian supreme court for at least 
10 years prior to appointment. Mandatory 
retirement is set at 70 years of age. Remov- 
al of judges is to be by a two-thirds vote of 
the membership of each house of the legis- 
lature sitting in joint session. Provision is 
made for retirement of a judge for incapacity. 
This is to be done by the Governor upon 
the recommendation of an investigatory 
board. 

The chief justice of the supreme court is 
made the administrative head of the courts 
with power to assign judges temporarily from 
one circuit court to another. He also has 
the power to name an administrative director 
of the courts. The supreme court is empow- 
ered to promulgate civil and criminal rules 
of practice, procedure, and appeals in the 
courts. * 

It is regrettable that the framers of the 
Hawaiian constitution did not adopt some 
variation of the plan used in California and 
Missouri for the choice of judges, as did 
Alaska. However, it is good that the example 
»of the 36 States that use popular election for 
whe choice of judges was not followed. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Article VI deals with taxation and finance. 
There is to be no discriminatory taxation 
of property owned by citizens of the United 
States who reside outside the state. All 
bonds and other instruments of indebted- 
ness of a political subdivision miust be au- 
thorized by ite governing body. The state 
debt limit is set at an absolute sixty million 
doliars* More than half of the 50 States 
have some fixed sum limitation on outstand- 
ing unpaid indebtedness, In Hawaii this 
debt limit can be exceéded when authorized 
by a two-thirds vote of the total member- 
ship of each house of the legislature. How- 
ever,-even with such authorization, the 
amount of general obligation bonds out- 
standing cannot exceed a sum equal to 
15 percent of the total assessed valuation 
of real property in the State. Instruments 
of indebtedness issued for certain specified 
purposes, and to meet emergencies caused 
by disaster or act of God, may. be issued 
without regard to the debt limit. The same 
is true if these instruments of indebtedness 
are issued in anticipation of revenue collec- 
tions or to meet casual deficits or failures 
of revenue and are payable within 1 year. 

Political subdivision in the State are 
limited in funded debt to 10 percent of the 
assessed value of real estate in the particular 
subdivision. The aggregate of a subdivi- 
sion’s debt contracted in any fiscal year is 
not to exceed 2 percent of such assessed 
valuation. These limits do not apply to 
borrowing by a subdivision in anticipation 
of revenue or to meet casual deficits or 
failures of revenue, if such indebtedness is 
payable within 1 year. 

The constitution makes mandatory the 
adoption of the serial bond arrangement for 
repayment of debt. Such an application of 
the installment system of payment is to be 
preferred to a sinking fund arrangement. 
Revenue bonds are exempt. from this provi- 
sion. 

The executive type of budget is provided. 
All but six States use this arrangement 
which establishes the Governor as the 
budget-making authority. He is further 
given the duty of submitting bills simul- 
taneously with the budget to provide for any 
added revenues or borrowing that may be 
necessary to meet the proposed expenditures. 
This is a practical attempt to eliminate un- 
balanced budgets. The legislature is to ap- 
point an auditor by majority vote of the 
members of the legislature in joint session. 
The auditor has the duty to post-audit and 
to report to the Governor and the legislature. 

Article VII is the local government article. 
The legislature is required to create counties 
as the major political subdivision of the 
State and may establish other subdivisions. 
This is the usual pattern among the various 
States. Only Louisiana with parishes and 
Alaska with boroughs depart from this pat- 
tern.” Each subdivision is granted self- 
government, but this is potentially nullified 
by the further provision that the exercise 
of this self-government is to be done “within 
such limits and under such procedures as 
may be prescribed by law.’’*® 

Article VIII makes it the obligation of the 
legislature to provide for: (1) the protection 
and promotion of the public health, (2) 
the tseatment, rehabilitation, and care of 
mentally and physically handicapped per- 
sons, (3) assistance for persoris unable to 
live in a manner compatible with decency 
and health, (4) slum clearance and low in- 
come housing, and (5) the conservation of 
natural beauty spots as well as those of 
historic or cultural interest. 

Article IX directs the establishment of a 
public school system free from sectarian con- 
trol as well as a university (the University of 
Hawaii), libraries, and other institutions. 
Segregation on the basis of race, religion or 
ancestry is specifically forbidden. The wall 
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of separation between church and state in 
this area is guaranteed by the proviso 
public funds shali not be used for the 
port or benefit of any sectarian or 
educational institution. A state 
education is to be appointed by the ¢€ 
and senate. This board, in turn, is to name 
@ superintendent of public instruction as its 


ge 


* executive officer. The members of the board 


of regents of the University of Hawaii are 
to be appointed by the Governor and sehate. 
The president of the university who, along 
with the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, is to be an ex officio voting member of 
the board of regents, is to be named by the 
board, which is the policy-formulating body 
for the university. 

Article X is concerned with the conserva- 


power over public lands is to be exercised 
only by general laws except where public 
agencies are involved. Further, the public 
lands are to be used for the development of 
farm and home ownership on as widespread 
@ basis as possbile. This last provision re- 
flects the historic of land owner- 
ship in the islands where lease-holding ar- 
rangements have been prevalent and (on 
Oahu) land available for ownership in fee 
has been in chronically short supply. 

The following article (XI) continues the 
consideration of homelands by adopting as 
a law of the State the Federal Hawaiian - 
Homes Commission Act of 1920. The treat- 
ment of the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act (under which residential and homestead- 
ing properties are supplied at an annual 
rental of $1 to persons of at least half- 
Polynesian ancestry) comprises -a constitu- 
tional anomaly. The act admitting Hawaii 
to the Union provides that those sections of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act which 
relate to its can be amended 
in the State constitution or by statute, but 
that other sections, including those dealing 
with funds, cannot be amended without the 
consent of the United States. No parallel 
restriction upon the self-government of an 
American SS et ve been imposed 
by Congress, in the light of the deter- 
mination of previous similar, but different, 
restrictions, the provision may be legally 
vulnerable.’ 

Article: XII guarantees to employees in 
private enterprise the right to organize and 
to bargain collectively. Those in public em- 
ployment are extended the right to organize 
and to present to the Government their 
grievances and proposals. 

The boundaries, the capital (Honolul), 
and the State flag (the Hawaiian flag, mod- 
eled after the British) are established in 
article XITI. 

Article XIV contains general and miscel- 
laneous provisions, some of which are un- 
usual. The merit principle is adopted for 
public employment subject to law. Any 
public employees’ retirement system is to be 
a contractual relationship not subject to 
diminution or impairment. Loyalty to Fed- 
eral and State governments is made a quali- 
fication for public employment and a consti- 
tutional oath is set forth. The exclusion 





is recognized with the provision 
that “the enumeration in this constitution 
of powers shall not be construed 


specified 
as limitations upon the power of the State 
to provide for the general welfare of the 
people.” . 
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In article XV are set forth the details of 
revision and amendment of the constitution. 
Two methods are provided, by convention 


and by the legislature. The periodic sub- 
mission plan is adopted in the requirement 
that at least every 10 years the question of 
calling a constitutional convention must be 
submitted to the electorate*® The possibil- 
ity that the Hawaiian Legislature may ne+ 
glect to do this is guarded against by pro- 
viding that the Lieutenant Governor must 
certify the question of calling a convention 
if the legislature has failed to do so. The 
legislature may propose amendments by a 
two-thirds vote of each house at one session 
after the Governor has received at least a 
10-day written notice of the final form of 
the proposed amendment. 
amendments can be proposed by a majority 
vote of each house on the proposal at each 
of two successivé sessions. 

Regardless of whether the amendment is 
proposed by convention or by the legislature, 
it is then submitted to a vote of the elector- 
ate at a general election. The proposition 
must secure a majority of all of the votes 
cast on the question and this favorable vote 
must also constitute at least 35 percent of 
the total number of registered voters. There 
is the further requirement that any amend- 
ment proposition either changing this pro- 
vision or changing the representation from 
any senatorial district must be approved by 
a majority of the votes cast upon the ques- 
tion in each of a majority of the four coun- 
ties of the State.. The Governor’s power of 
veto does not apply to any proposed amend- 
ment. In effect this provision precludes re- 
apportionment of the senate, since the outer 
islands, other than Oahu, cannot be ex- 
pected to approve a reduction in their rep- 
resentation. 

The final article (XVI) is the_very neces- 
sary but transitory schedule article. This 
contains the details and the step-by-step 
procedure for putting the constitution into 
effect. All laws in force in the territory of 
Hawaii are to continue in force until their 
expiration, amendment, or repeal." All le- 
gal determinations and court actions are to 
continue unaffected. The debts and liabili- 
ties of the territory are to be assumed by the 
State of Hawaii. All officers of the territory 
and of local governments are to continue in 
office until superseded. The lieutenant gov- 
ernor is to succeed to the powers and duties 
of the secretary of the territory. 

Also included in this article are details 
covering the election of the first officers of 
the State and the first Members of Congress 
from the State. The effective date of the 
constitution is set as “immediately upon the 
admission of Hawaii into the Union as a 
State.” Under the admission act, this was 
accomplished by proclamations of the Presi- 
dent, on August 21 of this year. 

The Hawaii constitution is brief (11,400 
words) * and generally incorporates the bet- 
ter constitutional provisions of the other 
American States. Its drafters, however, did 
not completely avoid the trap of being overly 
specific in dealing with quantities. The 
State debt limit of $60 million, which 
seemed generous when the constitution was 
drafted 9 years ago, is inadequate to the 
point of temporarily embarrassing the fiscal 
operation of the new State. The require- 
ment that the lower house be reapportioned 
on or before June 1, 1959, proves to be in- 
effective, because the delay in achieving 
statéhood left Hawaii without a State legis- 
lature on that date. 

In addition, the Congress placed unusual 
limitations on Hawaii by requiring, in the 
act of admission, that basic amendments to 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act be ap- 
proved by the United States in order to be 
effective. Despite these difficulties and 
shortcomings, however, the constitution of 
the State of Hawaii affords a good structure 
for the governance of the 50th State. 





+The Congress changed the constitutional 


Alternatively, . 
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description of Hawaii’s boundaries by exclud- 
ing Palmyra, an atoll some 960 miles south of 
Honolulu. 

? Alaska has set the second Tuesday in Oc- 
tober of even-numbered years. 

*The constitutional convention may have 
inadvertently made reapportionment of the 
house impossible until 1969. Art. III, sec. 
4, says that the Governor shall reapportion 
on or before June 1, 1959, and every decade 
thereafter. On June 1, 1959, however, there 
was no State Governor or State legislature. 
An action is now being brought in the 
Hawaii supreme court to require the terri- 
torial Governor to reapportion the State leg- 
islature, but the likelihood of success in the 
effort is not great. 

*Under territorial law, which carries over 
until amended, legislators from the island of 
Oahu also receive a per diem payment of 
$32.50. Those from other islands receive 
$45 per day in attendance at the legislature. 

‘There are now some 75 departments, 
boards, commisisons, etc. A major problem 
of the transition to statehood will be to 
effect this reorganization. The constitution 
allows the legislature 3 years, until the late 
summer of 1962, to group these various agen- 
cies within 20 principal departments. If the 
legislature does not meet that deadline, the 
Governor is to make the allocation, by execu- 
tive order, within 1 year thereafter. 

*The $60 million debt ceiling, which 
seemed generous to the constitution’s 
drafters in 1950, when the territorial debt 
approximated $20 million, is already hope- 
lessly insufficient. As Hawaii becomes a 
State, its outstanding debt will exceed $150 
million. Living within the debt ceiling will 
be difficult until property values, expanding 
rapidly with a construction boom on Oahu, 
raise the permissible maximum to $160 mil- 
lion or more. This expansion will probably 
require 2 years. 

‘Connecticut has adopted legislation to 
abolish counties and leave towns as the first 
subdivision below the state level. 

*For a description of the highly centra- 
lized government which has evolved in Ha- 
waii see Norman Meller, “Centralization in 
Hawaii: Retrospect and Prospect,” 52 Ameri- 
can Political Scientific Review 98-107 (March, 
1958). 

*This may very well depend on whether 
the courts regard the arrangement as con- 
tractual with a quid pro quo basis. Cf. Coyle 
v. Smith, 221 U.S. 559 (1911) and Stearns v. 
Minnesota, 179 U.S. 223 (1900). 

Nine other States, including Alaska, 
have this provision for the submission of this 
question at intervals. Most of these States 
provide for 20 year intervals, but Iowa 
and Alaska have also specified 10 years. 

%1The Hawaii statehood act (sec. 15 of 
Public Law 86-3; 73 Stat. 4) provides that 
territorial laws enacted by the Congress shall 
terminate within 2 years of admission or up- 
on the amendment or repeal of such laws by 
the State of Hawaii, whichever first occurs. 

2 Only 10 States have shorter constitu- 
tions, the most recent of these being that of 
Tennessee (1870). Of the other recent con- 
stitutions, Georgia’s (1945) has 25,000 words, 
Missouri’s (1945) has 30,000, New Jersey’s 
(1947) has 12,500, and Alaska’s (1956) has 
12,000 words. See “The Book of the States 
1958-1959,” page 11. 
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EXTENSION i REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I commented briefly on the termi- 
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nation of the Nation’s longest and most 
costly steel strike. I informed my col- 
leagues that in my opinion the strike 
could have been settled long before it 
actually was settled if the American peo- 
ple had true leadership in the White 
House. 

This morning, Mr., President, I call to 
your attention and the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial in the Fort Wayne 
Journal-Gazette, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
of January 12. This eminent newspaper 
and spokesman for the citizens residing 
in the heart of the Nation, editorializes 
on that so-called leadership the Ameri- 
can people have been hearing so much 
about lately. 

Mr. President, so that my colleagues 
here in the Senate and American citi- 
zens throughout the Nation may have the 
benefit of these views I ask unanimous 
consent that the January 12 Fort Wayne 
Journal-Gazette editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal 
Gazette, Jan. 12, 1960] 


RUNNING FROM THE STORM 


The thunder and lightning which fol- 
lowed the settlement of the steel strike will 
continue for a long time, 

The settlement was not, and is not, the 
happy thing which some of the people close 
to it claimed that it was. 

Fact is that many people are very un- 
happy, and are going to remain that way. 

Those who will be most unhappy will be 
the victims of the inflation which is bound 
to folow—and the inflation is something 
for which Vice President Nixon and Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell will not want to take 
credit. 

Yet a writer to a Chicago newspaper al- 
ready has nominated Mr. Nrxon for the title 
of “Mr. Inflation.” 

It is an honor which Mr. Nrxon will de- 
cline. He is always ready to take any credit, 
but never any blame. 

When Secretary Mitchell says the steel 
agreement cannot set off a new round of in- 
flation, he is merely defending his own 
handiwork. Denial of a charge is a very 
common defense. 

The Wall Street Journal has said that the 
settlement “gives a big upward thrust to 
the inflationary wage-price spiral.” 

So does almost every informed person who 
does not have an ax to grind—especially a 
political ax. 

Walter Lippmann, one of America’s most 
objective commentators, says: “The strike 
was not settled by ‘free bargaining.’ It was 
settled by a political fix.” 

“So we have come to a crude and embar- 
rassing ending to an inglorious and misman- 
aged policy,” Lippmann comments. 

Other authorities have recalled how the 
Eisenhower Administration has been talk- 
ing against inflation as a terrible evil and 
yet engineered a settlement in the steel 
strike which has made more inflation in- 
evitable, 

The end of the steel strike negotiations 
should not be calléd a settlement at all. It 
would be more accurate to call it an un- 
settlement. 

For much has been unsettled by it and 
will remain that way for a long time. 

Those who claimed credit in the first® 
hours, will be running away from the real 
results of their actions, 

Among these runners will be Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon and Secretary of Labor James P, 
Mitchell. 

They sought the credit. 
take the blame. 


They must also 
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American Industry Needs Protection From 
Cheap Foreign Labor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to insert in the Recorp a let- 
ter recently received by me from Mr. 
Donald Comer, chairman, executive 
board, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Mr. Comer is an outstanding, patri- 
otic businessman and one who knows 
whereof he speaks. He has given much 
time and effort toward the problem dis- 
cussed in his letter. ‘This problem 
should have early and favorable con- 
sideration by this Congress as it is 
vitally important to a large section of 
our economy in all parts of the Nation. 

AVONDALE MILLS, INC., 
Birmingham, Ala., January 12, 1960. 
Hon. Grorce GRANT, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Grant: When the President 
was asking for renewal of his misnamed 
reciprocal trade program, he wrote Con- 
gressman Joz MarTIN of Massachusetts that 
he would administer this legislation without 
injuring a single American industry. Sen- 
ator JoHN SPARKMAN of Alabama put a copy 
of that letter in the ConGressronat. RECORD. 

The President referred to the escape 
clauses provided in the legislation: these 
escape clauses providing that any industry 
thinking itself injured by imports could 
plead their case before the Tariff Commis- 
sion. The nationwide Committee on Im- 
port-Export Policy in Washington have kept 
a record of the results of such hearings 
before the Tariff Commissien. 


Industries seeking remedy from Tariff 


COMmMMAGOR isi obs dh cniwancumimaiacis 45 
Remedy denied by Commission........ 19 
Remedy recommended by Commission 

to President (one. in process) ......-.- 26 
But denied by him..........0.-.s-6+- 17 
Remedy granted by President.......... 8 
But drastically diluted by him-.------. 6 


Full recommendation grantéd (out of 
6D) co nciacenntcmnineiagneaneccsonmee 


One of his denials was protection of New 
England fisheries against Iceland. Appar- 
ently he is asking the New England fisher- 
men to pay for his air base in Iceland. 

This same committee lists increasing im- 
ports recently into -this country and they 
include in this list foreign cars, binoculars, 
typewriters, sewing machines, watches, and 
various other articles. 

I am quoting from news items from our 
papers and magazines of today: 

“U.S. import trade from Japan set an all- 
time record in 1959 and is approaching the 
$1 billion annual mark. Japanese products 
are making an impressive invasion into US. 
markets for textiles, foodstuffs, metal manu- 
factures, and a wide variety of household 
and apparel products tailored to satisfy 
American consumers.” 

Here is what Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry Kearns said in Japan: “Our 
US. policy to seek elimination of trade bar- 
riers remains unchanged, and the tremen- 
dous increase in Japan’s exports to the United 
States thus far in 1959 and the favorable out- 
look for the remainder of the year hardly 
suggest there is strong [official] sentiment 
to restrict imports from Japan,” Mr. Kearns 
said. “Furthermore, we shall do everything 
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within reason to stem the tide of protec- 
tionism in the United States, for there is no 
future in protectionism for us or any other 
nation.” 

From Business Week of January 2, 1960, 
an article headed “Americans Step Up For- 
eign Sourcing” illustrates that the Litton 
Industries, a west coast office machine com- 
pany, bought a plant in Sweden and now 
Swedish cash registers are coming over, They 
say “these moves point up a little-publicized 
but growing trend in foreign operations of 
U.S, companies—the purchase or production 
overseas of finished goods and components 
for export back to the United States. West- 
ern Europe and Japan are the two key places 
where U.S.-affiliated plants are feeding prod- 
ucts and parts to the United States.” 

Argus Camera have been importing light 
meters and folding flash guns, the latter 
from Japan. Motorola and small radios are 
coming to the United States from Mexico. 
American automobiles made in Brazil are 
coming to the United States. Our news- 
papers and magazines are filled full of such 
notices. Mr. Bob Stevens, head of our largest 
textile company, calls this exporting jobs 
instead of things. 

Another magazine headlines “Free Trade 
Theory Amounts to Importing Foreign Slave 
Labor.” 

The world-famous columnist Arthur Bris- 
bane 25 years ago said: “While American 
manufacturers groan about cheap goods from 
Japan—cotton cloth, tennis shoes at 10 cents 
a pair, bicycles at $2, and other things with 
which our high wages seem to compete—the 
intelligent Japanese takes steps to protect 
their own labor.” 
~I am attaching a copy of a ietter I wrote 
to the New York Times which they declined 
to publish, but the America’s Textile Re- 
porter of Boston reprinted it in full in their 
December 31, 1959, issue. Also, I am enclos- 
ing you an article written for the Southern 
Textile News, of Charlotte, N.C., at their 
request. . 

The textile industry is not asking for any 
favors, we are asking that the President 
carry out his promise. He may not know it 
but the people who he put in charge of our 
foreign trade are not carrying it out. There 
are over a thousand of us in the textile 
industry and another thousand who are 
manufacturing our fabric into garments and 
both groups are having a difficult time mak- 
ing ends meet. 

The 1959 profit statistics showed that of 
the 22 major industries, textile mills prod- 
ucts and apparel rated 2ist and 22d, re- 
spectively, in percentage of profit on volume. 
Petroleum was first, showing profits of 10.6 
percent on volume of sales, whereas textile 
mill products showed only 1.9 percent.~ Our 
Government fixes our wages, our operating 
standards, and the price we pay the Ameri- 
can farmer for our cotton. Our Government 
sells this same cotton to our foreign com- 
petitor, Japan particularly, at 8 cents a pound 
less than we pay for it, and their wages 
are one-tenth of ours. 

At this late date the President has asked 
the Tariff Commission to investigate this 
situation and see if any American industry 
is being hurt. He is asking the Tariff Com- 
mission to prove that two and two makes 
four, and they have promised an extensive 
hearing to begin March 1, but in the mean- 
time we suffer. The administration, with 
their delays, are really putting us in a posi- 
tion where we are going to need an ambu- 
lance, whereas, what we want is a doctor. 

Our president, Mr. J. Craig Smith, has 
been appointed by Mr. Jim Chapman, presi- 
dent of our association, on a committee 
to present our case before the Tariff Commis- 
sion. This assignment of duty comes at a 
time when these executives are especially 
needed at home in the management of their 
own properties. 

Here the President, who has promised pro- 
tection, now exposes us to such a situation. 
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We are asking the garment manufacturers 
association to join with us, as they are suf- 


fering from imports of garments, particularly 
from Hong’ Kong and Japan, where wage 


‘Tates are 9.75 cents, as compared with our 


rate of $1.25. They state that in July alone 
there came into this country from overseas 
15 million garments, mostly from Hong Kong 
and Japan. In 1956 apparel shipments from 
Hong Kong was valued at only $56,000; in 
1959 the import rate has been over $5 mil- 
lion per month. 

Mr. Floyd Jefferson, of Iselin-Jefferson Co., 
in a recent speech, quoted Abraham Lin- 
coln: 

“You cannot strengthen. the weak. by 
weakening the strong. You cannot help lit- 
tle men by tearing down big men. You can- 
not help the wage earner by pulling down 
the wage payer.” 

Congress, not too long ago, appointed a 
committee under Senator Pastors to inyesti- 
gate this that I am talking about, and £ 
suggest that you ask Senator Pastore and 
his committee present to the Tariff Com- 
mission a record of their findings. In the 
meantime, I think this committee, or some 
other congressional committee, should ap- 
pear before the Tariff Commission.and help 
tell this story. 

The President promised us protection and 
I think if the industry, already in trouble, 
is going to have to burden itself with a big 
expense account that the President and Con- 
gress should bear some of the burden of 
presenting these facts and figures. I hope 
individual Congressmen will appear before 
the Tariff Commission. 

It is rumored that the Japanese, who want 
to level down the American standard of 
wages and cripple American industry, have 
employed ex-Governor Dewey at $200,000 a 
year to present their case. It is also rumored 
that the late Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson will appear before the Tariff Com- 
mission in support of this unfair Goverti- 
ment policy. 

Mr. Grant, you remember in ancient his- 
tory when Rome and its foreign trade was 
threatened by Carthage, Cato stood in the 
Senate every day and said, “Carthage must 
be destroyed.” This situa I am men- 
tioning today must be destroyed and I am 
not only for the textile industry 
but for all industries. The American stand- 
ard of living is the highest in the world and 
manufacturers everywhere look with hungry 
eyes on this market. We have to protect it 
and Congress is going to have to do the job. 
Every wise farmer who provides good pasture 
for his cows puts a fence around it to pro- 
tect it from the hungry and the lean, from 
the less thoughtful, less provident and less 
fortunate, if you wish. We are willing to 
join in a nationwide program to help any- 
body, anywhere that the Government thinks 
needs our help. As my brother, Hugh 
Comer, says, “We will be glad to divide our 
milk, just don’t cripple our cow.” 

The Government, at present, has a budget 
of some $40 billion against the possible inva- 
sion of hostile soldiers. This is a future 
threat. Our immediate danger is the inva- 
sion of these increasing things. 

If these cheap imports continue until they 
destroy the American industry, how long do 
you think their price will stay cheap? 
Wouldn’t they charge what the traffic would 


_ bear? 


The textile industry are in entire sympathy 
with the program for reciprocal foreign 
trade. The late Secretary Hull is reported 
as having described such trade as nations 
swapping with each other what each has in 
over abundance that the other nation needs, 
with some three-way trading. To illustrate: 
we need certain raw products and surely 
there is no objection to clearing the road for 
such tr for such things as nitrates, 
bauxite, tin, rubber, coffee, etc. On three- 
way trading, Japan can buy our cotton, swap 


-her cotton goods to Southeast Asia for tin 
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and rubber, etc.; or to South America for 
coffee, cocoa, etc., and send these things to 
us which we need. The immediate trouble 
comes from the fact that Japan is buying 
our cotton which she needs and shipping us 
back cotton goods which we don't need. We 
don’t call that reciprocal. 

Japan asks why aren’t we willing to “live 
and let live.” Our answer is that we go them 
one better—“Live and help live.” That is 
why we have accepted her quota of cotton 
goods, not a yard of which is needed and 
slows down our looms. What did she do to 
the tuna fish industry and what is she doing 
to our plywood industry, chinaware, sewing 
machines, kodaks, etc., etc. All of these in- 
vasions possible only because of their cheap 
wages. We welcome competition where new 
style, design, idea or model are involved. 
We only ask protection from cheap labor. 
Remember ours. is Government fixed, the 
highest in the world, and all the world has 
the same machines that we have. 

Won't you please consider taking the lead 
with the Alabama delegation? Senator 
Keatinc, of New York, has proposed legisla- 
tion. Let’s get behind him, prove it as nec- 
essary, and make it effective. 


Yours very truly, 


DonaLp COMER, 
Chairman, Executive Board. 





Music Is Everybody’s Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. .Mr. President, Ameri- 
can artists are making tremendous 
strides in overtaking the cultural lag 
which exists in many areas of the coun- 
try. At the same time their achieve- 
ments in music, painting, literature, 
drama, sculpture, and other arts are in- 
creasing the *prestige of the United 
States all over the world. I have -spon- 
sored legislation which would establish 
a new U.S. Arts Foundation for the per- 
‘forming arts, and in this connection I 
would like to call attention to a diseus- 
sion of the need to assist American 
music written by a world famous con- 
ductor. Wilfred Pelletier is a name fa- 
miliar to all who know the Metropolitan 
Opera and the New York Philharmonic 
orchestras, both of which he once con- 
ducted. His report is entitled “Music Is 
Everybody’s Business,” and it was pub- 
lished in Allegro, November 1959, the 
newspaper of Local 802, AFM, Associ- 
ated Musicians of Greater New York. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Music Is Everysopy’s BUSINESS 


(By Wilfred Pelletier) 

_American music, financially speaking, 
seems never to be secure or.stable. We are a 
wealthy Nation, with tremendous resources, 
but many potentially talented musicians are 
forced to relegate their art to the status of a 
hobby, our young composers must create in 
their spare time, and our younger generation 
of music students must compete constantly 
for the limited number of scholarships avail- 
able. It might be all right for us to point 
with pride at the present situation were we 
living 60 years ago, but we must remember 
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that we are 180 million strong and should 
now be producing far greater musical 
creativity. 

In the past, serious music in our country 
was supported almost exclusively by ardent 
music lovers and a few wealthy patrons. In 
our small, underpopulated Nation of that 
time, it was gratifying that several cities es- 
tablished themselves as music centers. When 
I started as a conductor of the Metropolitan 
Qpera Orchestra, I can remember the last of 
these great patrons, Otto H. Kahn, as he 
almost singlehandedly made up the opera’s 
deficit each year. Men like Carnegie, Lew- 
isohn, Frick, and Guggenheim gave millions 
to all forms of the arts, but now, with high 
taxes, the depletion of some of the great for- 
tunes, and the passing of these men, few 
have taken up the reins. 

We, in our traditional go-getter spirit, have 
tried to make music a business. It has been 
proved many times over that art is not, never 
will be, and should not be expected to be, 
commercially profitable. Muste’s profits exist 
in the personal enlightenment and aesthetic 
fulfillment that we receive from all great 
art—as well as from the international respect 
we attain through our cultural achievements. 

In terms of the boxoffice, a concert, be- 
cause of its enormous expense, cannot often 
see the black side of the ledger. For the first 
time in history professional musicians are 
being paid a decent wage while they work, 
soloists and conductors are finally getting 
due return for their talents and years of 
training. But our concert halls have not 
grown sufficiently in number and even the 
most ardent music lover has a limit to what 
he will pay for a ticket. 

This places the concert manager or im- 
presario. in a very embarrassing position. 
Frequently his most modest productions, de- 
spite cutting every possible corner, are 
financially unfeasible and a merely “re- 
spectably adequate” production is a seldom- 
realized dream. But it is to the credit of 
these hardworking, unsung,men and women 
that serious music is growing in penetration 
and impact. Speak to the concert producer, 
as I have done in many cities and towns in 
our country, and you will hear harrowing 
tales of financial woes that would be more 
suited to stock market speculators. Sym- 
phony orchestras must constantly search for 
funds to exist. What kind of pride. or 
strength can we build in our art if it Vis 
forced to beg for its very existence? 

The question now arises whether subsidy is 
the answer. Frankly, there is no other way. 
Serious music must be supported or we will 
see it slowly disappear from our concert 
halls. Who should subsidize music? There 
are many possible answers. First, govern- 
ment sponsorship—the way in which we as 
citizens can most closely support our cul- 
tural institutions through our taxes. There 
are potentially Federal, State, and local sub- 
sidies. Needless to say, Federal assistance is 
the most difficult to obtain because of re- 
gional differences, although Senator Jacos 
Javits, of New York, has sponsored a bill in 
Congress that will help solve many of the 
financial burdens of qualified cultural in- 
stitutions. 


State and loc™|] subsidies are the more im- 
mediately workable projects, closer to the 
specific needs of a State, or a community 
within that State. Citizens can activate 
these projects through committees to interest 
the: legislative powers of their area in cul- 
tural undertakings that will not only pro- 
vide enjoyment to the local residents’ but 
give the community prestige. Summer fes- 
tivals of music, opera and dance are notable 
examples of what some cities and towns have 
done to raise their own cultural level. 

With a long-range plan, government sub- 


sidies can help young talent prepare for the 
future. In Canada, where I direct the con- 


servatories of Montreal and Quebec as well 


as conduct the symphony orchestras of 
these two cities, the government has taken 
full responsiiblity for educating our young 
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musicians and composers. In many cases 
employment is provided for them in these 
and other government-subsidized _sym- 
phonies. Because of the subsidy, Canada has 
managed to develop almost within a genera- 
tion from the musical dark ages into one of 
the most promising creative nations in the 
world, 
PRIVATE SPONSORSHIP NEEDED 

We in America must think not only of 
Government help but also, in our tradition, 
of private organizational sponsorship. The 
great fortunes that were once held by fami- 
lies and individuals are now largely in the 
hahds of vast corporations and institutions. 
Hand in hand, capital and labor can make 
funds available to sponsor not only orches- 
tras, concerts, and festivals, but also to com- 
mission individual artists to create new 
works. Frequently a combination of gov- 
ernment and private subsidy works unusu- 
ally well in a public-spirited community. 

Only one flaw exists in all talk of subsidy 
and that is the danger of a nonobjective at- 
titude. We cannot allow artistic or political 
prejudice or favoritism to influence this pro- 
gram. No institution or government can 
possibly hope to dispense funds with the in- 
dividuality of a patron—but there are 
enough qualified experts in this Nation 
among established creative artists and edu- 
cators who would be eager to serve on sub- 
sidy committees. We must take a lesson 
from those European nations where almost 
all forms of art are government sponsored 
and establish a system that removes the spe- 
cific allotment of funds from the sponsoring 
agency and gives these decisions to compe- 
tent leaders in the arts. The major founda- 
tions in this country—Ford, Rockefeller, 
Guggenheim, and the government-sponsored 
Fulbright grants—are completely workable 
precedents for operating in this manner. 

Music is everybody’s business. As profes- 
sionals, educators, and music lovers, we have 
all known young people who will never use 
their creativity to the fullest extent because 
of insufficient funds for training and an in- 
secure future. We must give them their 
chance or, no matter how powerful America 
may become in every other field, we will be 
inadequate culturally. I do not doubt that 
the American people will awaken to their 
obligation to protect and develop this essen- 
tial national resource; the question today is, 
Why must it take so long? 





Congressional Action “on the President’s 
Requests for Appropriations and New 
Obligational Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE ( 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the last 
session of Congress, the 85th, and the ist 
session of this Congress, the 86th, have 
been labeled by partisans and propa- 
gandists as “reckless spenders” by 
those who would seek political gain by 
this misrepresentation. As we begin 
this new session and again undertake 
the serious and demanding undertaking 
of appropriating necessary and adequate 
fund needs to assure the continued 
progress of our Nation, I think it is ap- 
propriate that we review the actions of 
the Congress on budgetary matters in 
the past and in particular during the 
last 6 years. 

Mr. Speaker, first let us look at how 
our national spending has increased 
through the years as our country has 
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grown and as we have faced grave crises 
both internally and nationally. 

For almost three decades, preceding 
the turn of the century, the budgetary 
appropriations by the Congress were at 
a $300 million level. Then in 1891, the 
51st Congress appropriated fer the first 
time funds totaling more than half a 
billion dollars. The Federal budget re- 
mained at approximately this level until 
1898 when it reached almost $900 
million, 

The 60th Congress in 1908 was the 
first Congress to break the $1 billion 
mark and I am sure that there were 
those in 1908 who labeled the Members 
of that Congress “reckless spenders.” 

Financing World War I made it neces- 
sary for the 64th Congress, 2d session, to 
appropriate the largest percentagewise 
jump from one year to the next that the 
Nation has even known when the total 
budget jumped from $1.6 billion for the 
year preceding to $18.8 billions for fiscal 
1918. 

As the country grew internally and as 
World War II approached the budgetary 
appropriations continued to grow until 
the 2d session of the 77th Congress—in 
the midst of World War Il—appropri- 
ated the largest sum ever appropriated 
when the budget figure stood at $147 bil- 
lions for fiscal 1943. 

After the war spending was reduced 
sharply and hit a postwar low in 1946 
when the 2d session of the 79th Congress 
appropriated $35.7 billions. 

Mr. Speaker, now let us look at what 
has happened to the budget during the 
last 6 years—since the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has been in office. The 
budget estimates and requests for fiscal 
1955 was $60.77 billion. The Congress 
cut and reduced this by some $2.6 bil- 
lion and appropriated $58.16 billion. 
Again for fiscal 1956 the Congress cut 
the President’s budget by more than $2 
billion as his estimates totaled $66 bil- 
lion and the actual appropriations 
totaled only $63.9 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is that the Con- 
gress has consistently cut the President’s 
requests for. appropriations and has 
made substantial reductions each and 
every year. The largest cut was made by 
the 85th Congress when more than $5 
billion was slashed by the Congress 
from the President’s request for $78.1 
billion of appropriations. That year $73 
billion was actually appropriated by the 
Congress. 

Last year alone $1,881,410,083 was cut 
from the President’s budget.-Thus, the 
Congress during the last 6 years has 
cut the President’s appropriations re- 
quests by approximately $12% billion: 
These are the true facts. 

Mr. Speaker, let me repeat, the Con- 
gress during the last 6 years has cut and 
reduced the administration’s request for 
appropriations by approximately $1214 
billion. This vividly demonstrates and 
should make it clear to all that the Con- 
gress is not the heavy wild spender that 
the partisans, both in and out of Con- 
gress, the President and the propagan- 
dists would lead the country to believe. 
The misrepresentation that has been 
made in this area has been made, I re- 
peat, for political gain. 

The true facts are, the President over 
the past 7 years has repeatedly asked for 
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larger anr largér appropriations, for big- 
ger and bigger spending. The Congress 
has exercised its collected judgments on 
these big spending programs and con- 
sistently cut and reduced them as the 
record indicates. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to my colleagues, the press, 
and the public generally a concise and 
accurate report—Senate Document No. 
67, 86th Congress, 1st session—relating 
to “Congressional Action on the Presi- 


.dent’s Requests for Appropriations and 


New Obligational Authority”—a state- 
ment by the Honorable Lynpon B. JoHN- 
son, majority leader of the Senate. 

In this connection, Senator JOHNSON 
comments that the Congress has con- 
sistently made cuts in the President’s 
budget, and regarding the. so-called 
backdoor financing. The report points 
out that the President has either advo- 


cated bills approving new obligational 


authority before the Congress acted or 
else they were approved by him after the 
Congress acted. 


In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
this report be reproduced in the Recorp 
following my remarks hereon. The re- 
port and appropriation tables follow: 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON THE PRESIDENT’S 

REQUESTS FOR APPROPRIATIONS AND NEW 

OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY—86TH CONGRESS, 

ist SESSION 


COMPLEXITY OF FEDERAL BUDGET 


The Federal budget and budgetary pro- 
cedures are very complex and difficult to dis- 
cuss or explain in simple fashion. It is easy 
to see why this is so, from the simple fact 
that the budget document for fiscal year 1960, 
submitted to the Congress at the beginning of 
the session, was the size of a metropolitan 
telephone book, weighing over 5 pounds and 
containing over 1,000 pages—most of which 
consisted of detailed statistical and fiscal 
tables. 

Even this document presented only a por- 
tion of the facts. The congressional commit- 
tees dealing with the various programs in- 
volved in the budget held hundreds of hear- 
ings—and printed tens of thousands of pages 
of testimony—in an effort to get at all the 
facts and have a basis for sound legislative 
action. 

Apart from the problems arising from the 
very size and scope of the Federal budget, 
there is a very real problem in talking sim- 
ply and intelligibly about the budget because 
of the many technical details involved. For 
example, no money can be placed under con- 
tract (obligated) or spent unless the pro- 
gram has first been authorized by the Con- 
gress. In some cases this authorization is 
in a separate law, which must be followed 
by a specific appropriation act. In other 
cases, the authorization is contained in an 
appropriation act. In still other cases, the 
authorization act itself provides the con- 
tracting and spending authority. Finally, 
there are some cases, such as interest on the 
debt, where permanent authority exists and 
whatever amounts are needed become auto- 
matically available each year, without any 
action by the Congress. 


AUTHORIZATIONS VERSUS APPROPRIATIONS 


If this sounds complex and confusing, the 
actual budgetary procedures are even more 
tangled than indicated by the above descrip- 
tion. For example, there is no requirement 
that the amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated in an authorization act be matched 
by actual appropriations. The fact is that 
many billions of dollars have been authorized 
which have not been appropriated. Con- 
sider these examples: 
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1. Rivers and harbors and flood control: 
Between fiscal years 1936 and 1959, projects 
totaling $17,811,405,000 were authorized for 
rivers and harbors and flood control projects. 
Actual appropriations, however, totaled $9,- 
987,622,000. This means that appropriations 
have not been provided for authorized proj- 
ects involving $7,823,783,000. 

2. Reclamation: Since fiscal year 1902, au- 
thorization has been enacted for projects 
involving $7,906,092,000 Actual appropria- 
tions, however, total $3,509,809,000, leaving 
an unfinanced balance ‘of $4,396,283,000. 

3. Military construction: During the past 
8 years, authorizations have been enacted for 
military construction projects involving 
$13,021 million. Appropriations have totaled 
$11,784 million for this same period, or $1,237 
million below the amounts authorized. 

4. Mutual security (foreign aid): During 
the past 8 years, a total of $34,005 million 
has been authorized to be appropriated for 
the mutual security program. Actual ap- 
propriations, however, have amounted to 
$29,229 million, or $4,776 million below the 
amounts authorized. 


In these four areas alone, actual appro- 
priations have been $18% biliion less than 
the amounts authorized. Despite this clear 
evidence that authorizations are not the 
same as appropriations, a good deal of mis- 
guided inférmation has been released to the 
public in which authorizations and appro- 
priations are lumped together as if they 
were One and the same thing. 

DISTORTION OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON 
BUDGET 


Because of the complexity of governmental 
budgeting, it is easy to understand why peo- 
ple who are not expert in this difficult field 
can make honest mistakes in interpreting the 
facts. Getting the true story, however, is 
made even more difficult when the facts and 
figures are manipulated or distorted to 
prove a political slogan. This is what has 
happened in the incredible campaign to con- 
vince the American people that the Congress 
is a collection of irresponsible spenders and 
that only the executive branch stands like 
Horatius at the bridge to stem the onrush 
of the congressional spenders. 

CONGRESS DOES NOT PRESCRIBE EXPENDITURES 

Despite impressions to the contrary, the 
Congress does not prescribe the amount to 
be spent in any given fiscal year. Instead, 
the Congress provides spending authority, 
a large part of which remains available in- 
definitely until it is spent. In carrying out 
the various programs authorized by the Con- 
gress, the executive branch has exercised 
considerable latitude in determining both 
the rate and manner of using this spending 
authority. This extends from outright re- 
fusal to use funds provided by the Congress 
for specific pur in the case of a large 


part of the $1.3 billion increase in defense . 


appropriations last year—-to the other ex- 
treme of spending at a deficiency rate. 

In addition to this latitude, there are 
certain important areas of spending over 
which the Congress exercises no direct con- 
trol. Thus, the executive branch has just 
announced that spending for interest on the 
debt during the current fiscal year will be 
$1 billion greater than had been estimated 
in January 1959. The Congress found out 
about this only when it was announced to 
the general public. f 

In truth, it is impossible for anyone to 
dissect the amounts spent in any fiscal year 
and determine with any degree of accuracy 
exactly how much the total spending has 
been increased or decreased by actions of the 
Congress or of the executive branch. This 
would be as accurate—and as r 
unscrambling an omelet. Yet some people 
persist in trying to do this, apparently as- 
suming that few people would realize the 
degree to which any such estimates are 
really slanted guestimates. 
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CONGRESSIONAL CUTS IN BUDGET REQUESTS 


This does not mean that there is no way 
of determining. accurately what the Con- 
gress has done in acting on the President’s 
budget. What the Congress has done in act- 
ing on the President’s requests for spending 
authority is a matter of public record and 
can be documented beyond question. This 
should be well known to those who prefer— 
for reasons of their own—to present a dis- 
torted picture of what the Congress has 
done. Perhaps this is the reason why such 
persons persist in proving their misconcep- 
tion with figures attained by scrambling to- 
gether appropriations, authorizations, ex- 
penditures, backdoor finances, failure to en- 
act tax proposals, and other ill-assorted and 
unrelated fiscal concepts. 

Just what are the facts concerning action 
by the Congress on the President’s requests 
for appropriations and other spending au- 
thority? The facts concerning the last ses- 
sion are summarized im twe tables printed on 
the last page of the CoNnGressionaL REcorpD. 
All the figures in these tables have been com- 
piled by, or verified by, the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

These tables, which are reprinted in this 
document exactly as they appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, show: 

1, The Congress cut the President’s re- 
quests for appropriations by a whopping 
$1,881,410,093. 

2. The Congress cut the President's re- 
quests for new obligational authority con- 
tained in bills other than appropriations 
bills (this has been politically referred to as 
backdoor financing) by $699 million. 

3. Thus, the Congress cut a total of 
$2,580,410,093 from the President's requests 
for new spending authority. 


BACKDOOR FINANCING 


Perhaps a few additional werds should be 
said about the so-called backdoor financing. 
No one knows exactly who coined this phrase 
but it succeeds in giving the impression that 
there is something wrong with providing 
spending authority outside of an appropria- 
tion bill. This just is not so. Regardless of 
whether spending authority is provided by 
an appropriation bill or by an authorization 
bill, the same congressional and Presidential 
action is required to enact the spending 
authority into law. The only real difference 
is that the preliminary work is handied by 
a different set of committees before the bill 
in question is acted upon. 

Perhaps, those who imply that there is 
something sinister in the so-called back- 
door financing are unaware of these signifi- 
cant facts: 

1, During the 6% years of the Eisenhower 
administration, the President has requested 
the Congress to enact 24 separate bills in- 
volving backdoor financing of $20,029 mil- 
lion. 

2. The Congress has enacted 38 bills in- 
volving new authority of $25,726 million. 

3. The President has approved 36 of these 
bills, involving new authority of $25,289 
million. 

In short, of the more than $25 billion of 
new authority that has been enacted into 
law outside of appropriation bills during the 
present administration, every cent was 
either advocated by the President before the 
Congress acted, or else approved by him after 
the Congress had acted. 

CONGRESS HAS CONSISTENTLY CUT PRESIDENT’S 
BUDGET 


The cut of more than $21 billion in the 
President's requests for new spending au- 
thority clearly demonstrates that it is a 
sheer fabrication to describe the 86th Con- 
gress as a group of reckless spenders. Be- 
cause of the widespread circulation given 
to this charge, however, some people may 
wonder whether the record of the last ses- 
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sion was a “fluke” and think that the Con- 
gress normally votes for increased spending. 

The fact is that the Congress has consist- 
ently cut the President’s requests for ap- 
propriations each and every year. In addi- 
tion to the $1,881,410,093 cut from the Pres- 
ident’s budget in the past session, the 
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Congress cut over $10,600 mililon from the 
appropriation estimates in the preceding 
years. Thus, the Congress has cut the Pres- 
ident’s appropriation requests by approxi- 
mately $121, billion during the last 6 years. 

These reductions are shown in detail in 
the following table: 


Congressional reductions in the President’s appropriation requests 








Congress and session Budget estimates Appropriations : by 
Congress 
808 Cong, 96 Cb iin dccantnsadetnessnctenlabemeael $60, 770, 315, 686 | $58, 160, 445, 563 $2, 609, 870, 123 
S4th OGRE, TOCA 5 oc wid debivtincncicdondeketewensncetiinn 66, 023, 089, 195 63, 947, 281, 321 2, 075, 807, 874 
Sith Come. BE OB... nc sickccdin tice dadandtice indians 73, 298, 859, 629 78, OAL, 364, 417 , 495, 212 
SO Clk: 156 BOR. coco nnckhikgouk ethene i onteckeree 78, 108, 417, 112 73, 064, 958, 328 5, 043, 458, 784 
SEs Cs OF TE. inn cinta tninediliokesadingamanenbsodin 81, 737, 060, 999 $1, 119, 818, 276 617, 242, 723 
SO Catia. WEBNS. 6. some Saat eda duc~ sc Lapemndboen 74, 859, 008, 445 72, 977, 598, 352 1, 881, 410, 093 
Total budget cuts by Congress in last 6 fiscal years...]...-...-...-.-----]..---2---s.-deeue 12, 485, 284, 809 





Unfair to FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, I include the follow- 
ing editorial which deserves to be widely 
read: 

[From the Washington Daily News, Dec. 28, 
1959] 
UNFarIR TO FBI 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

The FBI has. been sweating out one of 
those impossible spots which add up about 
to this: Heads you win; tails I lose. . 

Thus it is with the FBI and wiretapping. 
A Senate constitutional rights subcommit- 
tee has been looking into the wiretap situa- 
tion. The pattern of testimony went about 
like this: 

Wiretapping is a dirty business and the 
FBI engages in it. Or, by inference, wire- 
tapping is illegal and the FBI engages in 
illegal acts. 

The words “dirty business” and wiretap- 
ping became synonymous many years ago 
when the late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 


so characterized the tapping of communica-. 


tions wires. That made it official. The 
tendency to make the FBI the whipping boy 
of the wiretap controversy is less easily ex- 
plained, The tendency to assert that wire- 
tapping is illegal cannot be explained at all. 

The facts are that wiretapping is not 
illegal. You may bet on that, and win. 
More than 18 years ago, an Attorney General 
explained the wiretap situation when there 
was uproar about the citizen’s right of 
privacy. Here is what the late Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson wrote: 

“It would clarify the discussion if those 
who fear that the proposed legislation would 
deprive them of their ‘right of privacy’ would 
first learn just what ‘right of privacy’ they 
now have. 

“There is no Federal statute that pro- 
hibits or punishes wiretapping alone. The 
only offense under the present law is to ‘in- 
tercept any communication and divulge or 
publish’ the same. Any person, with no risk 
of penalty, may tap the telephone wires and 
eavesdrop on his competitor, employer, 
workman or others and act upon what he 
hears or make any use of it that does not 
involve divulging or publication. 


“To use evidence obtained by wiretapping 


for the protection of society against crimi- 
nals often requires that it be divulged in 
open court. It is this divulging in law en- 
forcement that court decisions hold to vio- 
late the statute. The courts do not stop the 
people from tapping wires—no one has ever 
been or under present law could be convicted 


‘ of that by itself. What has been stopped is 


the use of evidence to enforce laws against 
criminals. 

“Many uninformed persons, and some who 
ought to know better, are thinking that these 
decisions protect the telephone privacy. They 
do nothing of the sort. They only protect 
those who engage in incriminating conver- 
sations from having them reproduced in 
court.” 

That was the law then. That is the law 
now. Yet, it was suggested, without rebuke, 
before the subcommittee that the FBI de- 
liberately was failing to prosecute wiretap- 
pers because the FBI, itelf, illegally tapped 
wires. That, of course, was nonsense. 

The FBI does tap wires but these taps can 
be made only with the specific consent of 
the Attorney General. The FBI uses taps 
only in cases involving internal security or in 
kindaping cases when the victim's life may 
be at stake. The FBI has fewer than 80 taps 
in effect at this time 

The Senate subcommittee made no effort 
to protect the FBI against unfair charges 
with respect to wiretapping. It is not like- 
ly, however, that the subcommittee would 
go so far as to protest the kind of taps the 
FBI makes. 





Needs of the American Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER . 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
American merchant marine is not only 
the fourth arm of national defense, as 
was demonstrated so gallantly during 
the Second World War and the Korean 
war, but an essential element in this 
Nation’s expansion during peacetime. 
Whenever our fourth arm is the subject 
of a detailed analysis, that examination 
warrants the broadest possible dissem- 
ination. 

Recently, an advisory panel of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, headed by Adm. Ar- 
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thur W. Radford, formerly Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, published a re- 
port on the U.S. Merchant Marine. This 
report takes a hard look at our shipping 
and arrives at some disturbing conclu- 
sions, among them, that the American 
merchant marine is_ deteriorating 
while the Sino-Soviet bloc is tripling its 
capacity with modern-type ships. 

The panel makes several recommenda- 
tions, which are discussed in some de- 
tail in articles in the New York Times 
and the Baltimore Sun of January 18, 
the latter being written by that paper’s 
maritime editor, Helen Delich Bentley. 
Both stories emphasize that drastic im- 
provement in the American merchant 
marine is imperative if it is to maintain 
its military and commercial shipping 
lifelines. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and highly commend them to 
my colleagues for their study. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 18, 1960] 
Betrer-Suies NEED POINTED—REpPoRT CITES 
Dancers; U.S. Sprepy Action HELD VITAL 


(By Helen Delich Bentley) 


WasuHincTon, January 17.—Drastic im- 
provement in cargo-handling and ship-op- 
erating efficiency together with significant 
advances in future ship design and con- 
struction are absolutely vital if the United 
States intends to preclude complete de- 
pendence on foreign-controlled shipping for 
the maintenance of its military and com- 
mercial lifelines. 

This warning, along with the blunt state- 
ment that the American merchant marine 
is deteriorating, while the Sino-Soviet 
bloc is tripling its capacity with modern- 
type ships, was issued today by a nine-man 
advisory panel of the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council, headed 
by Adm. Arthur W. Radford, US. Navy (re- 
tired), former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

This panel on Wartime Uses of the US. 
Merchant Marine is one of several reporting 
to the Academy-Research Council’s Maritime 
Research Advisory Committee, organized at 
the request of the Maritime Administration 
to advise it on research and development 
policies. ; 

POSSIBILITIES STRESSED 


The design and construction advances not 
only are technologically practical, but also 
can be commercially successful with mini- 
mum subsidy, the report says. To accom- 
plish this, it recommends the construction 
of a new class of cargo vessels of advanced 
design with speeds in excess of 20 knots 
and incorporating * * * a unitized system 
of cargo-handling—embodying increased 
mechanization and permitting automation— 
to reduce stevedoring costs and to allow 
quick turnaround of the ship. 

The Radford committee also calis for 
automation of ship operation both on the 
bridge and in the engineroom. 

Increasing the productivity of labor and 
management is “a more constructive alter- 
nate to subsidization,” but the report notes 
that in both subsidized and unsubsidized 
segments of the U.S. maritime industry, there 
is a “general lack of incentive to take ad- 
vantage of technological advances.” 

The Government, particularly the mili- 
tary services, is vitally concerned over the 
decline of the merchant fleet, the council 
stated. 


~ 
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WARNING GIVEN 


Warning that the US. flag fleet is “in 
danger of becoming unable to meet the 
challenge of the cold war,” and, in the 
event of a limited war, would be “quali- 
tatively deficient * * * because of inadequate 
speed, relatively low cargo-handling rates, 
and lack of ‘over-the-beach’ capability—cou- 
pled with obsolescence,” the report recom- 
mends that the Government take the lead 
“in enlisting the cooperation of maritime 
labor and management to produce a tech- 
nologically feasible fleet which will be com- 
petitive with minimum subsidy. 

“Without a significant improvement in 
the attitudes of both labor and management 
toward technological advances, we can 
achieve no sound basis for competitive ob- 
jectives,’”’ the cammittee stated. 

The Russians not only have excelient ship- 
yards (more advanced than some in Western 
Europe and the United States), the report 
Russian ships also feature modern equip- 
ment such as mechanical hatch covers and 
air-conditioned one- and two-man rooms for 
the crews, Smaller ships in the planning 
stages also feature shipboard cranes and ad- 
justable-pitch propellers. 

The committee calls for: 

1. The establishment of a Federal agency 
to determine ways in which the transition 
to mechanized and automated production 
can be accomplished without undue harm 
to labor. 

2. That consideration be given to the de- 
sign and construction of an experimental 
aluminum cargo ship. 

3. That blue-ribbon examples of U.S. ma- 
rine technology, such as the nuclear ship 
Savennah, and high-speed mechanized and 
automated cargo ships be displayed in ports 
around the world. 

4. Provision for a limited number of 30- 
knot, automated and unitized cargo ships to 
carry express cargo at premium rates. 

Mechanhization and automation at present 
can reduce ship crews from 55 to 35 mem- 
bers, it said, and reduce longshore person- 
nel by 60 percent. 


LABOR IS PROBLEM 


“Although the economic history of the 
United States shows that, in the long run, 
advantages of mechanization and automa- 
tion accrue to labor as well as management 
and the consumer, in the short run labor is 
the most adversely affected,” the report said. 

“Unemployment and dislocation of labor 
occur before an adjustment in the work force 
can be made. At the present time, there is 
no planned method employed for offsetting 
these hardships. * * *” 

The alternatives to a positive technologi- 
cal program in the maritime industry are 
continued burdensome subsidies or the loss 
of & major industry, the report notes. 

“It would be premature to suggest specific 
means by which an effective transition to 
more mechanized and automated crew and 
cargo-handling procedures might be accom- 
plished,” the study said. 


COURSES SUGGESTED 


“However, on the basis of current expe~+ 
rience in dealing with such problems in the 
port of San Francisco, and with correspond- 
ing experience in Le Havre and Puerto Rico, 
certain possible courses of action suggest 
themselves as being worthy of further 
study.” 

It outlined four possible courses of action: 
Taking maximum advantage of the natural 
attrition from the available work force, low- 
ering retirement ages, retraining and relo- 
cating workers both within and without the 
industry, and adjusting salaries and increas- 
ing fringe benefits for- those workers who 
remain in the industry. 

The panel also noted that the reluctance 
to embrace automation is not restricted 
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solely to labor, but a substantial portion of 
maritime management yet has to be con- 
vinced that the advantages of technological 
improvement outweigh the increased capital 
investment required, in light of the uncer- 
tainties of the future. 





[From the New York Times, Jan. 18, 1960] 


Stupy Warns UnirTep States To IMPROVE 
FLEET—SurvEY HEADED BY RADFORD FINDS 
Ir OvTMOPED—ACTION BY GOVERNMENT 
URGED 


The resistance of American maritime man- 
agement and labor to technological advances 
is jeopardizing the future of the merchant 
marine, according to a report made public 
today by the National Aeademy of Sciences- 
National Research Council. 

It called on the Government to get both 
groups to produce a “technologically feas- 
ible”’ fleet. 

This Nation’s ability to maintain its mili- 
tary and commercial lifelines depends on 
drastic changes in ship management and 
vessel design, the study said. 

The report was prepared by a nine-man 
advisory panel on wartime uses of the mer- 
chant marine. The panel was headed by 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, former Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The group is 
one of several that report to the Academy 
Council. It was organized at the request of 
the Maritime Administration. 

In a detailed appraisal of the present state 
of American-flag shipping, the panel 
warned: 

“If the United States intends to preclude 
complete dependence on foreign-controlled 
shipping * * * the only realistic solution 
lies in a drastic improvement in cargo-han- 
dling and ship-operating efficiency, together 
with significant advances in future ship 
design and construction.” 

The panel cited symptoms of decline. 
This deterioration, it said, “was a matter of 
vital concern to the Government, to indus- 
try and very particularly of the military 
services.” Some of the symptoms cited 
were: 

Four-fifths of the privately owned fleet in 
the United States was built before World 
War II. 

United States flag shipping is carrying a 
steadily decreasing share of the Nation’s 
foreign trade—only 12 percent in 1958. 

The Nation faces the danger of losing its 
so-called flag of convenience fleet of about 
7,000,000-to-8,000,000 deadweight tons, which 
carries about a third of the country’s foreign 
trade. 

Opposition by labor unions and some for- 
eign interests have brought threats from 
owners to transfer to flags of traditional 
maritime nations. The fleet now flies the 
flags of Liberia, Panama and Honduras. 

As a result, the panel said, the Nation’s 
fleet might fail to “meet the challenge of 
the ‘cold war.’” This “obsolescent” fleet, it 
said, would in any case be inadequate in a 
limited war because of insufficient speed, low 
cargo-handling speed and a lack of capability 
to discharge cargoes in areas where port fa- 
Cilities do not exist. 

To meet this inadequacy, the panel sug- 
gested the use of technological advances, 
which, it se'd, are not only practical, but 
can also be successful commercially with 
minimum subsidization. 

These, the report said, should include new 
cargo ships with speeds of over twenty knots. 
They should be equipped with a “unitized” 
system of cargo handling to reduce steve- 
doring costs and to permit quick vessel turn- 
around. They should also incorporate some 
automation of ship operation both on the 
bridge and in the engine room. 

Through mechanization and automation 
techniques already developed, the panel said, 
ship crews could even now be reduced from 
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65 to 35 members and required longshore per- 
sonnel could be reduced 60 percent. 

The report said it was more constructive to 
increase the productivity of both labor and 
management than to subsidize ship opera- 
tion. 

Management, the report found, has not 
been a strong supporter of research and de- 
velopment. A large portion of maritime 
management, it declared, has yet to be con- 
vinced that technological improvement out- 
weighs the increased capital investment re- 
quired in light of the uncertainties of the 
future. 





An End to Quiet Diplomacy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include two editorials which appeared 
in the December 18 and December 25 is- 
sues of the Jewish Observer and Middle 
East Review, published in England, and, 
in the opinion of many, one of the best 
informed periodicals on the Middle East. 

The first editorial is entitled “An End 
to Quiet Diplomacy”; and the second is 
entitled “Jews—What Is  Russia’s 
Game?” 

They are well worth the few minutes’ 
reading time they will take. The edi- 
torials follow: 

[From the Jewish Observer and Middle East 
Review, Dec. 18, 1959] 


AN END TO Quiet DipLomacy? 


Mr. Hammarskjold’s profitable quiet diplo- 
macy appears to have come to a clattering 
end, For the past 2 weeks, a noisy campaign 
against Israel’s projected Jordan River de- 
velopment has broken the silence of. the 
Hammarskjold method. And for the moment 
it is more interesting and more revealing to 
consider the reasons for this switch in Cairo’s 
diplomacy than to dwell on the substance 
of the campaign. 

First of all, what is it that President Nasser 
‘wants? The answer to this question is prob- 
ably the decisive clue to the situation in the 
Middle East today. But it is not easy to pro- 
vide this answer. For, once again, Colonel 
Nasser has managed to confuse Western pub- 
lic opinion by a masterly display of his fa- 
vorite role: of being all things to all men, 

Thus on Sunday, Mr. Walter Lippmann re- 
ported (in the Sunday Observer) on the con- 
versations he had with President Nasser and 
his principal officials. He came away with 
the conviction that Israel was a secondary 
issue In Nasser’s thinking which was focused 
entirely on his domestic development prob- 
lems. 

On Monday morning, the Daily Express’s 
Cairo correspondent reported from Beirut 
(in order to avoid the Egyptian censorship) 
that Nasser had reinforced his forces at el 
Arish, near the Israel border; that Nasser 
was prepared to go to war to stop Israel 
from carrying out the Jordan River diversion 
and that Nasser was sure that this time he 
would win the military encounter. But with- 
out question, most revealing of all were the 
Cairo television interviews with Robin Day 
which were shown by the B.B.C. on Monday 
night. 
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These ought to make e lot of people think: 


very hard about what is going on in Cairo, 
These were no sophisticated, sterilized opin- 
ions trimmed for Western ears; these were 
the Cairo students in the raw, complete with 
the political prompters and commissars in 
the background. On one point, the stu- 
dents clearly ran away from their political 
controllers. Instead of replying with the 
evasive and noncommittal answers which 
the prompters wanted them to give to the 
question “Do you want to destroy Israel?” 
the students, without exception, said, “Yes, 
Israel must be destroyed.” And they said it 
as if they meant it. 

In other words, while the soft-spoken 
Nasser is reassuring Hammarskjold, the 
World Bank, the British, and the Americans 
about his preoccupation with domestic prob- 
lems (and possibly even means it), he is 
creating at the same time a Frankenstein at 
the universities, in the schools, and in the 
street, which is already ruling him, as Lipp- 


‘mann pointedly underlines. Thus, while the 


private and public speeches about his con- 
cern for scientific progress and social de- 
velopment may correctly reflect President 
Nasser’s aspirations, his policies and politics 
in the schools, the universities, and the press 
and radio have made their attainment 
almost impossible. 

For the segnificance of the sudden blowup 
over the Jordan water development is the 
stand which Nasser has taken and the propa- 
ganda which has accompanied it: The meet- 
ing of the Arab league, the reports of troop 
movements, the threats of war. Nasser him- 
self is far too sensible and too sensitive to 
world opinion to get himself involved in this 
on the eve of the sumimit meetings; and yet 
he cannot extricate himself. He has become 
a prisoner of his own policies. What mat- 
ters is not what he says to Lippmann but 


_what the students say publicly on television. 


They set the pace—and if this Jordan blow- 
up is anything to go by, Nasser follows. 

This is the ultimate significance of the 
present situation. And it is one over which 
the West might well ponder. For it gives a 
new and much more unpredictable perspec- 
tive to the situation. We can only assume— 
as did Walter Lippmann—that the degree of 
noise about foreign problems is roughly in 
ratio with the growing problems at home. 
And if this is so—and there is a deal 
of evidence to bear this out—then the one 
lesson the West must learn about the pres- 
ent situation is that the satisfaction of the 
foreign demands, for example, the halting of 
Israeli development, will solve nothing; it 
would merely switch the Arab offensive to 
another target. 


It is the root problem .of overpopulation 
and underproduction in Egypt that has to 
be solved, and it will not be solved by wide 
new roads, luxury apartments or American 
hotels in Cairo and Alexandria; it will not 
be solved on the Jordan River; not even on 
the Nile. Egypt’s problem is so big, as Mr. 
Hammarskjold demonstrated in his refugee 
report, that it cannot be tackled in isola- 
tion. Its only hope is a great combined op- 
eration embracing the whole of the Middle 
East. 

Thus the threats, which are now being 
uttered against the Jordan scheme, are un- 
likely seriously to threaten the Israelis. But 
by diverting attention from Egypt’s funda- 
mental problem, they are a much greater 
threat to the recovery and development of 
Egypt. Is there no voice in Cairo strong 
enough anti bold enough to ram home this 
home truth to the students, to the street 
and to the politicians and publicists who 
may well now be encompassing Egypt’s ruin 
with this diversion from the Nile to the 
Jordan? 


Stalin’s reign at the beginning of 
There was then a manic element in the So- 
viet campaign against the Jews was 
subsequently attributed entirely 


virulence during the last 2 weeks? , 
For something startlingly different has 
crept into this anti-Jewish and anti-Israeli 
propaganda, something which has not been 
in evidence since Stalin’s death. Until the 
beginning of December, the Soviet campaign 
could be explained by all kinds of reasons. 
The most common were that the Soviet lead 
ers were not against the Jews, 


Western orientation of the Ben-Gurion gov- 
ernment. 

Another plausible explanation that made 
the rounds was that the Russians were merely 
giving tit for the Israeli and Jewish tat, that 
they were merely responding in kind—their 
kind—to the criticism of their treatment of 
Soviet Jewry. However, one may argue about 
the past, the most recent developments have 
created an entirely new an@ different situa- 
tion. 

The difference affects both the attacks on 
Soviet Jewry and on Israel. That this should 
have happened in both these flelds, which 
the Russians usually keep quite separate, 
suggests that it may not be altogether acci- 
dental. We published the denunciation of 
the Jews of Kirovograd (a town with a popu- 
lation of some 140,000) in last week’s Jewish 
Observer. It differed neither in content, lan- 
guage nor tone from anything that might 
have appeared in the Nazi Stuermer,. . 

Even so, it might be said, it was probably 
no more than a local lapse which did not 
reflect national policy. But just this attack 
was selected for broadcasting over the 
Ukrainian network of the Soviet Broadcast- 
ing’ Service. This means that in all proba- 
bility this same article was heard by many 
millions and reprinted by local newspapers 
throughout the Ukraine. It set the new 
keynote for the attacks on Soviet Jewry. 

A week later came the new approach to 
Israel. We print this week a summary of 
three broadcasts from Moscow radio by its 
leading Middle East expert which are di- 
rected against Zionism, the Jewish Agency 
and Israel... The significance of these three 
talks does not lie in their vulgar detail, or 
in their more than usually extensive falsifi- 
cation of history; it lies in the root assump- 
tion on which this attack is based. For this 
assumption has now am given a significant 
new twist. 

Untii this last week, Soviet propaganda has 
never challenged the right of Israel to exist; 
it did not do so even at the height of the 
Stalinist fury. In this, it was always strik- 
ingly different from Arab propaganda. But 
now, by rewriting the history of the last 30 
years.in a manner that would have done 
credit to the protocols of the elders of Zion, 
Soviet propaganda is projecting a new image 
of Israel and world Jewry. It is not, in this 
new version, a genuine national liberation 
movement (which was the Soviet description 
in 1948) but nothing less than a false front 





gate Soviet Jewry, world Jewry, and Israel. 

Yet it is difficult to believe that Khru- 
shchev would embark on such a policy at this 
moment when the summit is within sight; 
what sort of threat is Israel to mighty Rus- 
sia that he must make use of these un- 
Marxist, racialist, and reactionary methods 
to discredit the Jews and Israel? Khru- 
shchev, however, is no fool. He may not be 
able to keep an eye on every aspect of Soviet 
policy, but it is unlikely that so significant 
a departure from general policy would be 
permitted without the Kremlin’s approval. 

What then are we to conclude from this? 
The answer can hardly be in doubt. All 
that Khrushchev can hope to achieve by this 
new pro da tactic is to sharpen the 
Arab-Israeli conflict in the Middle East, to 
commit the Soviet Union more strongly than 
ever before to the Arab cause and to serve 
notice—and this is the crucial feature on 
the Western Powers that the Middle East is 
not part of the summit detente. 

If this new S6viet line means anything 
it is this: that while the West is soothed by 
concessions in Europe, the pressure in the 
Middle East (and also in Africa) will be 
intensified. 





Our Highway Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., 
of January 16, 1960: 

Our HicHway PROGRAM 


The Federal interstate highway program 
is to be the subject of legislation in the last 
session of the 86th Congress. It is such a 
vast program, involving such vast sums of 
money, that every American citizen should 
be interested. 

Senator Harry F. Brrp, Virginia Democrat, 
who is chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, has recently been in correspondence 
with the Secretary of Commerce concerning 
the program. 

Among other things, Senator Brrp believes 
that costs have risen too steeply in esti- 
mates on the program, amd he points out 
that: 

“You will recall that the Clay Commission, 
in 1954, estimated the Interstate System 
basically would cost $23 billion. This esti- 
mate was revised to $27.6 billion in 1955. 
Now the program has been revised and the 
-estimate raised to $39.9 billion. 

“This is an increase of $169 billion, or 
more than 73 percent in 5 years. And State 
highway officials have testified that only 
about a fourth of the increase has been due 





to the 12 percent rise in cost of materials 
and labor. The rest has been due largely 
to change in designs and expansion of the 
program. 


“On the basis of the kind of expense we 
have had with the Interstate System to date, 
it is not difficult for me to foresee costs ris- 
ing to a point in excess of $50 billion by 
1975, for the presently scheduled completion 
date.” 


Secretary H. F. Mueller, of the Commerce 
Department, has replied agreeing that costs 
must be held down. He appeals, with Byrp, 
for a sane, sound program by Congress, 
which will not allow costs to continue to 
rise. In 1958, it will be remembered, we 
departed from the pay-as-you-go method of 
financing the huge highway program, and it 
would be well for the country to get back 
on @ pay-as-you-go basis. 

It is desirable for the gas-tax increase to 
eventually be eliminated, and that tempo- 
rary diversions of general revenue to the 
Highway Trust Fund should not become per- 
manent. The history of highway building 
in most of the States shows that highway 
systems are never adequate, that these are 
constantly changing, and that it is most 
dificult to build in anticipation of ad- 
vanced needs 20 years hence. 

Crash programs in highway building, with 
huge borrowed sums of money, on which 
huge interest payments must be made, are 
undesirable, and the pay-as-you-go method 
is obviously the best. We hope Byrrp and 
Mueller and others interested in sound Gov- 
ernment financing will win their fight to 
keep the Federal Interstate System on the 
right track. e 





The So-Called Loyalty Oath in the 
National Defense Education Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 12, 1960, I received a letter 
from Mr. Ronald M. Heafner, Director 
of Civil Defense at Gastonia, N.C. Mr. 
Heafner’s letter expresses what I believe 
to be the general consensus of opinion 
held by the average citizen with respect 
to the so-called loyalty oath in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 

I commend his patriotism and under 
unanimous consent I include his letter 
and the Federal civil defense loyalty 
oath in the Appendix of the RECORD, as 
follows: , 

Ctry or GasTont, N.C., 
. January 12, 1960. 
Hon. Basy. Lee WHITENER, 
Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. WHITENER: In regards to the 
repeal of the loyalty oath Senator JonHn 
KENNEDY is supporting I would like to say 
that I would like to see it stay as it is. I 
had to take such an oath when I was ap- 
pointed Director of Civil Defense, and all 
our people here when they volunteer for 
civil defense take it too. I consider it a 
privilege and an honor to my country and 
fellowmen to take such an oath. I don’t 


see why a student should mind. A lot of 
people feel as I do, but they will never write 
to you and express their views. 
my duty to express my desire. 


I feel it 
Enclosed 
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find loyalty oath for civil defense, Thank« 
ing you again. 
Sincerely yours, 
RONALD MARSHALL HEAFNER, 
Director of Civil Defense, Gastonio and 
Gaston County. 


FeperaL Crvi. Derense Loyvatty OaTH 


i, , do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; at I 
will bear true and faithful allegiance to the 
same; that I will take this obligattion freely, 
without any mental reservation or pur- 
pose of evasion; and that I will well and 
faithfully discharge the duties upon which 
I am about to enter. 

And I do further swear (or affirm) that 
I do not advocate, nor am I a member or 
an affiliate of any organization, group, or 
combination of persons that advocates, the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence; and that dur- 
ing such time as I am a member of the 
I will not advocate nor be- 
come a member or an affiliate of any organ- 
ization, group, or combination of persons 
that advocates the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force or 
violence. 





























(Signature) 
Witness pdnmnitth; 
Date ‘ 
7 
The Christian Amendment to Our 


National Constitution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, Dr. John 
Coleman, whose record is given in 
“Who’s Who in America” and who has 
taught political philosophy in American 
colleges for over a third of a century, 
has prepared the following radio pro- 
gram which is being broadcast on some 
100 stations in our country. This pro- 
gram is No. 12 in a series of 13: 

I am speaking in behalf of the movement 
which is seeking the adoption of the Chris- 
tian amendment to our National Constitu- 
tion. It has been before Congress for sev- 
eral years. The first section of the amend- 
ment reads: 

“This Nation devoutly recognizes the au- 
thority and law of Jesus Christ, Saviour and 
Ruler of nations, through whom are be- 
stowed the blessings of Almighty God.” 

A second section has been added to pre- 


‘vent any possibility of the use of the 


amendment as a basis for the establishment 
of any religious denomination as a national 
church; and a third section has been added 
to make it possible for those who do not 
accept Jesus Christ as Lord to take a modi- 
fied oath of allegiance or of office. 

The subject of this broadcast is: “America, 
a Pilot Plant for the Nations.” 

The greatest and most admired philoso- 
pher of all time probably is Plato, a Greek of 
Athens, who lived about four centuries be- 
fore Christ. Plato roamed through all the 
flelds of philosophy, but his chief delight 
was in the philosophy of politics. For a time 
Plato served as adviser of the young King 
of Syracuse in Sicily, but neither the King 
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nor his people were ready for Plato’s stern 
ideals, and, somewhat disillusioned, Plato 
returned to Athens and established his fam- 
ous school of philosophy. One series of his 
lectures is called “The Republic.” It is a 
vivid picture of Plato’s conception of an 
ideal city-state, one governed by a group of 
wise philosophers who sought nothing for 
themselves but only the welfare of the com- 
monwealth, and were models of justice, 
temperance, courage and generosity. 

In the ages since, men have read “The Re- 
public” and have been inspired to dream 
their own dreams of a perfect society. Sir 
Thomas More wrote “Utopia”; Campanella, 
“The City of the Sun”; Ignatius Donnelly, 
“The New Atlantis.” These are only 
samples. 

I can remember as a boy in my later teens 
working out with real pleasure the pattern of 
& miniature republic, perhaps on an island, 
with every man prosperous and having his 
own home; no slums, no liquor, no vice; edu- 
cation for everyone, for most of them college; 
measures for physical health; the voice of 
worship heard in every home morning and 
evening and the churches filled on the Lord’s 
Day. Through the Lord Jesus as Saviour 
and Ruler we would enjoy on that island the 
blessings of Almighty God, and our Christian 
democracy would be the admiration of the 
world and a model for the world’s imitation; 
a pilot plant for the nations. 

A pilot plant: is that a term that for any 
of you needs explaining? In western Penn- 
sylvania, my home for most of my life, a pro- 
fessor of metallurgy at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology devised a method of produc- 
ing wrought iron without the cost and the 
arduous labor of the old puddling furnace. 


~The great Byers Co. was interested, but was 


not ready at once to set up a full-sized plant 
that would cost $15 million. First a smaller 
plant costing only $100,000 gave the method 
a full testing, then the company invested its 
millions in full-scale production: Such a 
little experimental project is called a pilot 
plant. 

What I dreamed of as a boy, what the 
world needs today, is a pilot plant, a Chris- 
tian pilot plant, for the nations; or, still 
better, since Christianity has already in one 
field or another proved its supreme value, 
what the world needs is not a mere pilot 
plant, but a  full-scale—vibrant, whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic—Christian nation. 

Ancient Israel was to have been such a 
pilot plant. Centuries ago a genius, Moses 
by name, was sent by the Lord to take a 
nation of slaves laden with the vices of 
slavery and of their heathen masters, and in 
one generation—40 years—make them into a 
stalwart, free and godly people. Moses not 
only set before them in great detail the laws 
and manner of life of the new civilization, 
he drove them hard in their education and 
God blessed them wonderfully. You can 
read the whole story in what are called “The 
Books of Moses.” The last of these, 
Deuteronomy, is chiefly his farewell addresses 
to the nation, delivered before they entered 
into the land of promise. In the first ad- 
dress he set before them their mission as a 
pilot plant for the nations of the earth 
(Deuteronomy 4:5-—7): 

“T have taught you statutes and judg- 
ments, even as the Lord my God commanded 
me, that ye should do so in the land whither 
ye go to possess it. Keep therefore and do 
them; for this is your wisdom and your 
understanding in the sight of the nations, 
which shall hear all these statutes, and say, 
Surely this great nation is a wise and under- 
standing people. For what nation is there 
so great, who hath a God so nigh unto 
them, as, the Lord our God is in all things 
that we call upon him for?” 

But Israel did not choose to fulfill her 
destiny. 
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Eighteen years ago “The-Earnest Worker,” 
Bible study magazine for the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church, contained a paragraph 
presenting the need for America to become a 
Christian Pilot Plant for the world: 

“What the world has waited for through 
the centures in a sample Christian nation. 
The greatest hindrances to the conversion of 
the heathen world come from nominally 
Christian nations. If America were thor- 
oughly Christian, it would not take long for 
such an object lesson to work the conviction 
and conversion of all heathen people. If our 
American Christianity cannot purify our pol- 
ities and elevate our ethical standards of 
business and establish just relations between 
races and classes in our own midst, with our 
increasing facility of communication, which 
is making the whole world a neighborhood 
and publishing our national sins on the 
heathen housetops, this failure will soon 
paralyze our missionary efforts in all the 
world and subject our missionaries to the 
taunt, ‘Go back to America, and first cast 
the beam out of the eyes of thine own 
countrymen, and then come and cast the 
mote out of ours.’” 


Yes, what the world has waited for through 
the centuries is a sample Christian nation. 

America has been in many ways a model 
for the world. Back in the 1860’s Japan sent 
a delegation to seek out institutions that 
Japan might profitably imitate. They found 
a model for the army in Germany, for bank- 
ing in England, for industry and popular 
education in the United States. When asked 
about religion by those who sent them, they 
said that in the field of religion Japan did 
not need a change. Perhaps their guides in 
America did not show the travellers that side 
of our life, and our civilization seemed to 
them to be secular, that is, unrelated to 
religion. That-.was tragic. Had we been 
vitally Christian, and had they followed us 
in this also, there would have been no Pearl 
Harbor, no New Guinea, on Iwo Jima, no 
Okinawa, no bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

It is getting late in the world's history; 
perhaps it is even later than we think. In- 
ternational tensions are growing more tense; 
more and more the Communists seem to be 
proceeding on the assumption that the de- 
mocracies will yield rather than subject their 
peoples to the ghastly tragedy of the most 
destructive war in history. Twice America 
has sent her sons,across the oceans, in some 
measure to fight for her own safety, but 
more for the defense of other nations, and 
for the better cause. After each war, Amer- 
ica, on her own initiative, has given billions, 
both by the acts of our legislators and by 
private contributions, for the rebuilding of 
the world. History knows no parallel. The 
second commandment, as Jesus stated it, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
has been obeyed by our Nation. But it has 
been on a secular and humanitarian basis, 
not consciously on a Christian one. And we 
have forgotten that. first commandment: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind.” 

Crime at home has crowded our jails until 
in some sections the lesser offenders are re- 
leased before their time to make room for 
greater and later offenders. Juvenile crim- 
inals increase in numbers and in the reck- 
lessness with which they act—crime for 
crime’s sake. While we have helped others, 
our own Children have gone astray. Let us 
turn to the Lord Jesus, His law, His exam- 
ple, and His forgiveness; let us become a 
nation as righteous as we are mighty, and 
fulfill the mission of which the Pilgrims, 
William Penn and the Quakers, and many 
another company of our forefathers dreamed, 
when they came in their pitiful little vessels 
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across the Atlantic—God’s people, hoping te 
found a city of God in a new land. 

Let America give her heart to the Lord, 
profess His name in her Constitution, re- 
build her civilization according to His pat- 
tern, and then the world will say of us: 
“Surely this great Nation is a wise and 
understanding people.” America will have 
become a Christian pilot plant for the na- 
tions. : 





Body and Soul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing very interesting editorial which 
appeared in the National Tribune-Stars 
and Stripes, on January 7, 1960: 

Bopy anp Sou. os 


The caption which we have chosen for this 
editorial was not picked at random. It is di- 
rected to all the Members of the U.S. Senate 
and the House of Representatives, and more 
particularly, to the Members of the Mouse 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs.and its chair- 
man, Representative Oviw E. Tracur, of 
Texas. ‘The subject of this editorial is the 
income limitation called for under present 
pension law for World War I veterans and 
the new pension law, Public Law 86-211, 
which goes into effect on July 1, 1960. 

First, let us say frankly that we are op- 
posed to income limitations when it comes 
to the question of payment of pensions to 
veterans of the First World War, or, to veter- 
ans of any war when the time comes where 
they may need some extra aid from the 
country for which they fought. 

However, we do try to be practical in seek- 
ing aid for our war veterans and if some in- 
come limitation must be imposed we are 
ready to understand the situation and recog- 
nize it and agree that, for the benefit of 
those who oppose all war pensions, some 
concession must be made to keep them 
happy. We refer here to big business which 
apparently hates to put out for those who, 
by their courage have made big business 
so big. 

Of course we could offer generalities in an 
attempt to prove our point that there should 
be no income limitation when it comes to 
payment of pensions to war veterans who 
need this extra help. 

But we believe, if we are to impress our 
legislators we should offer them something 
concrete to consider when it comes to the 
possibility of arnending the present pension 
law or the new law known as the Veterans 
Pension Act of 1959. 

First of all we are firmly convinced that 
no war veteran should be penalized for what- 
ever income he may have been able to ac- 
quire during his years of employment. By 
this we mean such benefits as social security, 
railroad retirement, and other pensions, an- 
nuities, and retirement benefit, whether pay- 
able by law, contract, or otherwise. 

We are willing to go along with the pro- 
posal that an income earned by a World War 
I veteran—and we mean by this, earned from 
actual employment—should be considered 
in determining the eligibility of the veteran 
for pension, but we cannot admit that any 
benefits for which the veteran has paid ¢ur- 
ing his working period, such as those listed 
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above, should be considered as earned in- 
come. 

True, these benefits were bought and paid 
for by the veteran and by a far stretch of 
the imagination they could be considered as 
earned income, the veteran having made 
them possible during his employment period, 
but in a more liberal sense we do not believe 
they should be considered as earned income 
once” the time has come when he can no 
longer contribute towards such benefits. 

If we face the situation honestly we should 
admit that earned income is something 
which the veteran might earn when he is 
actually employed—not something that he 
had earned before his full employability 
ceased. 

In our editorial of October 15, 1959 we 
printed a résumé of figures compiled by the 
General Accounting Office at the request of 
Congress as of July 31, 1957, dealing with 
the income of World War I veterans. These 
figures show that there are few veterans of 
the First World War who had excessive in- 
come and it follows that $3 years after the 
figures were put ther there are many 
more veterans of World War I whose incomes 
have diminished. 

While we may have’ indulged in some 
generalities in the foregoing these general- 
ities are backed up by Government figures 
which show that there are few veterans of 
World War I with bloated incomes at the 
present time. 


Now, let us take up a specific case. Under _ 


present law a World War I veteran, without 
dependents, 65 years of age, with sufficient 
disabilities may be paid a pension of $78.75 
a@ month, provided his income does not ex- 
ceed $1,400 a year. 

Let us consider this particular veteran. 
He has worked steadily for many years. 
During that time he has held down a good 
job which required him to pay for social- 
security benefits at the highest rate the law 
demanded. He now reaches a period of un- 
employment. He may be paid as high as 
$120 to $127 a month from social security. 
Now 12 times $120 or $127 a month puts 
him over the $1,400 income limitation pre- 
scribed under present law. 

Thus, he may not receive the $78.75 
monthly pension because of the income 
limitation. As a consequence his ability to 
enjoy the few years which are left to him 
is curtailed since, in all reason, a man accus- 
tomed to the decent things of life is bound 
to feel the pinch when he has to exist on 
his social-security payments alone. 

All this applies, of course, to the single 
veteran under Public Law 86-211 which be- 
comes even more vicious when we come to 
the veteran with a dependent. 

Under the new law not only does his own 
income earned from previous employment 
come into consideration in determining his 
eligibility to pension but any income which 
his wife might be able to earn, as well as 
any little nest egg which he and his wife 
have acquired over the years is also counted 
as is any property of which he and his wife 
may be 

Under the new law this is known as the 
corpus of the estate. We would venture 
to say that very few World War I veterans 
know what is meant by “corpus of the es- 
tate.” It is a neat legal term which the 
smart boys have inserted in the law. It 
sounds good when you roll it off the tongue 
but it amounts only to penalizing a man and 
his wife for being thrifty. 

Now, “corpus” is the Latin word for 
“body”—in other words the body of the vet- 
eran’s estate. With the introduction of the 
veteran's body we may look eventually for 
the inclusion of the word “anima” which is 
Latin for “soul.” 


Having made the veteran pay for having 
a corpus we may look for some other legal 
phrase which would include his anima. 
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* Now this veteran might have in his soul 
some precious memories of the past—mem- 
ories which to him are priceless. Should 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Gov- 
ernment attempt to put an estimated price 
on these memories the veteran, after having 
paid for His corpus would find his soul in- 
cluded with the result that he would wind 
up using as this theme song wher he applied 
for Government aid the title of a one-time 
popular song, “I’m Yours, Body and Soul.” 





Two Natives of Wilkes-Barre Pass 50th 
Milestones in Notable Careers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
January 11, 1960: 

Two Native Sons Pass 50TH MILESTONES IN 
NOTABLE CAREERS 


It is a singular coincidence that the E. I. 
duPont de Nemours Co. of Wilmington, Del., 
paid an impressive tribute to the chairman 
of its board of directors, Walter S. Carpen- 
ter, Jr., in the current issue of the employee 
magazine, Better Living, for a half century 
of service as another famous native son, 
Andrew Sordoni, founder of Sordoni Enter- 
prises, is embarking on his 50th year in 
business. Mr. Sordoni was born in Nanti- 
coke in 1887; Mr. Carpenter, in Wilkes- 
Barre just 1 year later. 

This community has produced many out- 
standing executives for business and indus- 
try, as well as leaders in other fields. The 
names of Andrew Sordoni and Walter Car- 
penter rank high on the list of notables 
who started from scratch and carved for 
themselves outstanding careers in the finest 
American tradition. As self-made men, 
their achievements are all the more note- 
worthy. 

While they are of different backgrounds 
and personalities, Andrew Sordoni and Wal- 
ter Carpenter had, and still have, much in 
common. They share, among other things, 
a driving. ambitidn as well as boundless 
energy and the courage of their convictions. 

Andrew Sordoni, the youngest of 12 chil- 
dren, is the son of an Italian immigrant who 
came to Wyoming Valley from Venice, Italy. 
His father was a member of an old and 
wealthy family. His mother was a remark- 
able woman, serving as a court interpreter 
for more than three decades. “I owe what 
artistic appreciation I have to my father and 
to my mother I owe the determination to do 
that which is right,” Andrew Sordoni once 
observed. 

Life was no bed of roses for him. After 
a tour of duty in the’ Regular Army, he 
embarked in business for himself with a team 
of horses he borrowed from his father, a 
set of secondhand harness, a coal wagon, 
anda dump wagon. He worked 12 to 16 hours 
a day, a schedule he still follows despite 
efforts to siow him down. 

Andrew Sordoni seems to possess an un- 
canny business sense. Everything he 
touches, associates say, turns to gold. But 
this is not accident or luck; it is the result of 
a combination of ability, experience and, 
above all, hard work. It explains his success 
as an industrialist, philanthropist, and pub- 
lic servant. 
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An extremely modest man for all the 
eminence he has attained, Walter Carpenter, 
like Andrew Sordoni, is one to recognize op- 
portunity and take advantage of it. As a 
college boy, he worked summers for the Du 
Pont firm. In 1909, 2 years before gradua- 
tion, he heard of an opening in a nitrate 
subsidiary in- Chile and took off for South 
America. His Judgment was vindicated, for 
in 1911 he was recalled to Wilmington on 
the basis of his record and he moved rapidly 
up the ladder until he became president of 
the company and chairman of the board, in 
which capacity he not only became a leading 
figure in American industry and philan- 
thropy, but contributed substantially to his 
country’s welfare and the cause of freedom. 

While Mr. Carpenter insists on giving 
credit to others and minimizes his own im- 
portance, associates have other views on 
this subject. They know him not only for 
his broad knowledge and thoroughness, but 
for his fairness, self-control, and considera- 
tion of others. 

It is a privilege and pleasure, on behalf 
of the community, to salute these two dis- 
tinguished sons of Wyoming Valley on this 
milestone in their careers. That they still 
are in harness is most gratifying. « 





Shorter Presidential Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
further support of my suggestion for 
shorter presidential campaigns, I append 
herewith the following editorial which 
appeared in the New Milford ‘Times on 
October 8, 1959: 

Goop Ipra, CONGRESSMAN 


Representative JoHN S. MonaGan, Demo- 
crat, of Connecticut, told his colleagues in 
the House of Representatives recently that 
“the time has come to reduce the campaign- 
ing period in our national election.” 

The Congressman pointed out that the 
total campaign time in the British election 
being conducted today amounted to just a 
shade over 1 month; the American presiden- 
tial candidates are compelled to woo the 
voters for more than 4 months. 

“The extended presidential campaign 
serves no useful purpose,” Mr. MoONaGAN de- 
clared. “Certainly we cannot say that as a 
result of our system, the American voter is 
better instructed than his British counter- 
part. On the other hand, a shorter cam- 
paign in this country would prevent wear 
and tear on the candidates, save millions 
of dollars and preserve the voters’ interest 
in the candidates and the election.” 

We're inclined to agree. In fact, it seems 
that the Congressman may have understated 
his case. We can think of several advantages 
to a shorter compen, that he overlooked 
completely. 

For instance, while he noted correctly that 
the prolonged politicking “brings the candi- 
dates to physical prostration,” he said noth- 
ing of the effects of such a campaign on the 
voter. Besides the frustration of seeing their 
favorite TV programs chased off the air for 
months on end in favor of an address by the 
Honorable Zachariah Zilch, the vaters often 
find themselves just this side of migraine in 
trying to sift some sense from the conflicting 
statements offered by candidates for the 
same Office. Naturally, the longer the cam- 
paign; the more severe the headache. 
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Another significant factor to be considered, 
we believe, is that although the purpose of 
the campaign is to inform the voter about 
the issues, too many modern-day candidates 
decide at the outset to avoid as many of 
them as possible. This unfortunate choice 
puts a decided strain on the politico—he is 
confronted with the necessity for talking for 
4 months without saying anything, and that 
kind of thing is bound to inflict hardship 
on both sides of the microphone. 

Representative MoNAGAN concluded his 
appraisal of American campaign methods 
with a pledge to introduce legislation that 
will correct the situation. For whatever it’s 
worth, Congressman, we're behind you all 
the way. 





Quesada and Air Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not a member of any of the congres- 
sional. committees currently holding, or 
about to hold, hearings on air safety. 
However, I represent a congressional dis- 
trict in which many thousands of airline 
employees live. . 

The 10th Congressional District of Vir- 
ginia is unique in that so many dedicated 
airline employees reside in Fairfax and 
Arlington Counties and in the communi- 
ties of Alexandria and Falls Church. 

The. Washington National Airport is 
one of the world’s busiest. Within an- 
other 2 years Dulles International] Air- 
port at Chantilly will assume some of the 
overload from Washington National, 
and, because of its Breat refinements, 
Dulles is certain to become one of the 
great commercial air centers of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, airline personnel who re- 
side in my district are dedicated people. 
Air safety is not only their job but their 
moral objective. We have all felt a sense 
of greater security since the passage of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 and 
even greater confidence since the Presi- 
dent appointed Gen. Elwood R. Quesada 
to the position of first Administrator 
under the new act. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Daily 
News of January 15 carried a most in- 
spiring editorial entitled “Quesada and 
Air Safety,” which, under leave to revise 
and extend my remarks, I include in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

QUESADA AND AIR SAFETY 

Gen. E. R. “Pete” Quesada told a Senate 
committee the other day he thinks it is his 
public duty to make air travel as safe as 


possible. ‘ 

There should be few to fault him on that 
score. 

But apparently there are a few. General 
Quesada testified a ‘small hard core” of air* 
line pilots was opposing some of his regula- 
tions. 

Perhaps they have some talking points. 
This is true of almost any regulations. But 
General Quesada, while a determined man, 
is not unreasonable. 
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The fact is that last year the fatalities in 
plane accidents were the highest on record. 
This may be explained by the increase in air 
travel. But 294 deaths from commercial air- 
line mishaps ought to be ample reason for 
the most stringent rules. If there is any 
doubt, it has to be on the side of safety. 

The airlines have a remarkable record for 
safe flying. Everybody concerned — pilots, 
management, mechanics, the Federal avia- 
tion authorities — can be proud of it. 

But there are more planes, more passen- 
gers, and more and more speed all the time. 
Airports are becoming more congested. The 
need for safety thus is increasing at a rapid 


Accidents never are prevented after they 
happen. 

Those who oppose the strictest kind of 
safety rules for the air are inviting the type 
of fatal chaos which now besets our motor 
roads. 





Rosiest Message in 30 Years Gives 
Ground for Caution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES * 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, again 
referring to the President’s state of the 
Union message, I commend to the earn- 
est attention of our colleagues the fol- 
lowing article by Leslie Gould, financial 
editor of the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can, as it appeared in that newspaper on 
January 8, 1960: 

ROsIest MESSAGE IN 30 YEARS Gives GROUND 
FOR CAUTION 
(By Leslie Gould) 

The President’s state of the union message 
was one of the rosiest in years—30 years to 
be exact—which may explain some misgiv- 
ings. y 

The stock market did not respond as might 
have been expected. It acts almost as if it 
were suffering from an overdose of bullish- 
ness—or is it “fever of bullishness.” 

The President sees 1960 as the most pros- 
perous year in history. 


He promised a budget surplus for the cur- - 


rent fiscal year, ending in June, but he did 
not refer to a $266 million “windfall” from 
the Federal Reserve—the turning over to 
the U.S. Treasury of that much from its 
surplus funds. This will be a major factor 
in any balance of this year’s budget. 

MORE INFLATIONARY SPENDING 


The President interpolated in his message 
@ promise of a whopping budget surplus of 
$4.2 bililon in fiscal 1961. 

Despite this promise and his emphasis on 
the need for holding down prices, the mes- 
sage is inflationary. 

For example on the budget, after promis- 
ing 1961’s will be balanced, he boasts: 

“In the area of defense, expenditures con- 
tinue at. the record peacetime levels of the 
last several years. 

“With a single exception, expenditures in 
every category of health, education, and wel- 
fare will be equal or greater than last year. 

“In space expenditures the amounts are 
practically doubled.” 

Nowhere is there a word or step in the di- 
rection of economy. Just continued heavy 
spending and, more often than not, increased 
spending. 
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Even in foreign aid, there is no indication 
of a reduction, although the President prop- 
erly warns other nations, now restored to 
prosperity through US. beneficence, must 
carry their share of the burden. 

While the theme of the message is “peace 
and prosperity,” the President warns that the 
only present security from a general war is 
the United States and its Allies’ military 
strength. This correctly justifies continued 
large defense spending, particularly in the 
missile field. On missiles he had encourag- 
ing words—the Atlas ICBM is now opera- 
tional. 


TONGUE IN CHEEK ON STEEL 


The President must have had his tongue 
in his cheek when, in speaking of the steel 
settlement, he said the major steel compa- 
nies announced “There will be no increase in 
steel prices at this time.” He didn’t say any- 
thing about later in the year—say, 6 months 
after the 7-cent-an-hour boost becomes ef- 
fective at the end of June. 

The steel companies were forced by politi- 
cal pressure to give up their demand for 
changes in local work rules which would 
have cut down union featherbedding. The 
President apparently is hoping this can be 
negotiated when he says “National interest 
demands * * * both management and labor 
make every possible effort to increase ef- 
ficiency and productivity in the manufacture 
of steel so that price increases can be 
avoided.” 

REDS FORMIDABLE COMPETITORS 

On the farm problem, he said production, 
must be geared to the markets. Agriculture 
Secretary. Benson wants a new wheat law to 
peg support to the average market price re- 
ceived by farmers in the last 3 years instead 
of the present “fair-price” parity system. 

The President is hopeful of, but not trust- 
ful of, the present Russian gestures, and he 
warns the “competition they provide is for- 
midable.” 





Extremists Raise Their Ugly Heads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the best editorials that 
I have seen ca the unfortunate resur- 
gence of neonazism in Germany was 
published in the San Leandro (Calif.) 
Morning News. 


I am inserting this editorial and urge 
my colleagues to read it: 
EXTREMISTS RAISE THER Ucty E 


It is easy to speculate that the Commu- 
nists are behind the new outbreak of anti- 
Semitic incidents, hoping to discredit West 
Germany as the time for negotiations over 
the German future approaches, but the spec- 
ulation may not be well founded. 

In the first place, there is no denying that 
there are Nazis left over in Germany, and 
neo-Nazi organizations containing hoodlums 
perfectly capable of the acts. The over- 
whelming popularity of Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, who has sought zealously to lead 
German thinking away from such fields, is 
sufficient evidence that these elements are 
neither representative nor But 
in Germany and the rest of the world there 
are enough extremists who, like anonymous 
letter writers, are willing to act surrepti- 
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tiously to create the impression of an organ- 
ized movement. 

Any Communist conspiracy in such a mat- 
ter would be in constant danger of discovery 
and the resultant danger of the Communists 
cause is very real. 

The Communists have always been ex- 
tremely wary of charges of anti-Semitism, 
recognizing it as a link to czarist Russia 
where the pogrom was once a well-used 
weapon of the government to keep the minds 
of the people off their other troubles. 

It still exists, of course, and at times has 
flared to the point where it was clearly dis- 
cernible even through the Iron Curtain. 
But the line has seldom been clearly drawn 
betwen anti-Semitism and the general run- 
ning fight which communism carries on 
against all religions in its effort to stand as a 
religion within itself. 

Stirring up hatred is not the Soviet line 
today, although the Chinese Communists 
still go for it in a big way. 





An Interesting Commentary on the Decline 
of the American Railroad System While 
Soviet Railroads Make Notable Prog- 
ress Because They Are Used to Their 


Capacity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
common knowledge that the American 
railroads have multiple problems many 
of them posing a real threat to the sur- 
vival of an industry that has proved of 
vital importance in war or peace. It is 
an accepted fact that the importance of 
the American railroad system was never 
more -apparent than during national 
emergencies when it was freely recog- 
nized as a strong and indispensable arm 
of our national defense. Such recogni- 
tion was earned through stellar perform- 
ance in doubling freight volume, tripling 
passenger traffic, and, at the same time, 
~ accomplishing such .a feat with existing 
equipment and personnel. 

An article by Harold E. Wefald, titled 
“Soviet Railroads in Boom Period,” ap- 
peared in the January 17, 1960, issue of 
the Washington, D.C., Evening Star. It 
is an interesting recital of the growth of 
the Soviet railroad system at a time 
when many American railroads are 
teetering on the brink of bankruptcy un- 
less rescued from their plight by an 
aroused America who recognizing their 
indiSpensable role in the economy and 
defense of this Nation will rise up and 
demand that they be dealt with in a 
realistic and practical manner lest they 
be forced to depart from the American 
scene. 

The article by Mr. Wefald follows: 

Soviet RAr.koaDs in Boom PeERIop 
(By Harold E. Wefald) 

When train No. 8 of the St. Louis & South- 
western Railroad arrived in East St. Louis on 
November 30, with six revenue passengers, 59 
years of passenger service on the Cotton Belt 
Line came to an end, 
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In the same month one New England rail- 
road petitioned to drop commuter service 
and another asked to drop all passenger 
service. 

With the Nation’s railroads losing more 
than $600 million on passenger service last 
year, it is not surprising that such famous 
trains as the New Haven’s Merchant’s Special 
look ever more seedy. If present trends con- 
tinue, railroad passenger service will disap- 
pear entirely by 1970. Freight volume also 
declined 10 percent in 1958, and in the first 
10 months of 1959 the net income of class I 
railroads was 25 percent less than in 1957. 

Meanwhile, Russian railroads are growing 
about as fast as ours are declining. In fact, 
Soviet Russia, in traffic volume, has become 
the biggest railroad country in the world. 
In 1957, when American railroads carried 626 
billion ton-miles of freight, the Soviet haul 
was 680 billion ton-miles—the equivalent of 
680 million tons carried a thousand miles. 
The passenger volume of Russian railroads 
is well over three times the American figure. 


INHERITED FROM CZARS 


In contrast to the largely new heavy in- 
dustry, the Soviet rail net is essentially the 
system inherited from the czars, expanded 
and improved. The first Russian line was 
built in 1838, but not until after 1856, when 
the Russian defeat in the Crimean War re- 
vealed a shocking lack of transport, did 
Russian railroad building begin in earnest. 

Two great railroad booms laster from 1868 
to 1874 and from 1891 to 1900. They were 
nothing like the great American railroad 
boom, however. Between 1880 and 1890 we 
expanded our rail net from 94,000 miles to 
163,000 miles—a 10-year increase almost 
equal to the total mileage of the entire 
Soviet Union today. 

French money helped the Russians achieve 
their greatest railroad sucoess, the building 
of the Trans-Siberian. Siberia was practi- 
cally useless until the coming of this rail- 
road, which was begun in 1891 and completed 
in 7 years. Since the Bolsheviks repudiated 
the czarist debt, the longest railroad in the 
world remains unpaid for. It is perhaps the 
most strategic railroad in the world, for in a 
large measure this ribbon of steel is Siberia. 

This was demonstrated in the summer of 
1918, whei. about 35,000 Czech troops were 
spread out along this railroad, for 5,000 
miles from European Russia to Vladivostok. 
They were trying to reach the western front 
by traveling east around the world. The 
Bolsheviks, touchy about German pressure, 
ordered them to give up their arms. The 
Czechs answered by seizing the railroad, In 
effect they seized Siberia as well, for by their 
action this vast region, far larger than all of 
the United States, was lost to Bolshevik con- 
trol. The opposition could thus organize, 
and the Russian civil war began in earnest. 


GAINS UNDER SOVIET 


During the Soviet period, Russian trackage 
has about doubled. » Yet, with about 75,000 
miles of main track, they have barely a third 
of our own railroad mileage. However, the 
218,000 miles of line operated in the United 
States last year represents a decrease from 
the 1920 figure of 252,000 miles, which is 
almost as great as the Soviet increase during 
the same period. 

Today, while some in this country raise 
the question of the railroads’ survival, the 
Russians are embarking on a major program 
of railroad modernization. They plan to in- 
crease train weights to 4,000 tons and more. 
They could handle it with steam, which is 
cheaper to build, horsepower for horsepower. 

But if they build 6,000 horsepower into a 
steamer, they would get such concentrated 
weight that many existing bridges and rails 
wouldn't stand up. In addition, steam loco- 
motives convert much less of their heat 
energy into mechanical energy, and they run 
much less efficiently during the long: and 
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severe Russian winter. So in 1957, Russia 
built its last steam locomotive. 

While in this country the switch has been 
almost entirely to diesel power, the Soviet 
production target for 1965 is 2,500 diesels a 
year and 2,700 electrics, with each handling 
about 44 percent of the traffic. By 1970, 
when steam is scheduled to disappear, they 
plan to have 24,000 miles of track under the 
overhead wires. The electrics are expensive, 
but they will run a million miles between 
capital repairs and will last 40 years. They 
are especially valuable in mountainous areas, 
because on the downgrade they reverse their 
motors and feed power back into the grid, 


NORTHERN SIBERIA JOB 


The next big railroad job is to help unlock 
the vast wealth of Northern Siberia. Almost 
4 million square miles are covered with perm- 
afrost. The surface thaws out in the sum- 
mer, but the ground underneath remains 
frozen the year around. In many areas rail 
beds won't stand up. The Reds are so con- 
cerned about this that they have even ex- 
perimented with refrigeration pipes to keep 
the surface from thawing in the summer. 
If they ever solve this problem, they will 
increase the effective area of the Soviet econ- 
omy by several million square miles. 

In the United States, the volume of rail 
freight has fallen to less than half of the 
total freight volume; but in Russia the rail- 
road share has increased during the Soviet 
period, and the rails now haul well over 80 
percent of all Soviet freight. Russia has 
nothing to match our fantastic highway sys- 
tem. Compared to ours, her pipeline net is 
puny indeed. Her rivers and coastal waters 
remain frozen up to half a year and more, 
How then can the railroads meet the trans- 
port requirements of an area 244 times the 
size of the United States? 

They use their railroads to capacity. We 
don’t. Only the innate efficiency of the steel 
wheel on the steel rail explains how the 
Soviets can begin to hold their burgeoning 
industry together over the gigantic Russian 
land mass. The modern diesel locomotive 
can produce 625 gr@gs ton-miles on 1 gallon 
of dieses fuel, compared to less than 150 for 
a diesel truck. The average automobile pro- 
duces only 20 to 30 ton-miles on a gallon of 
gasoline. With the flanged wheel and rigid 
couplings, the railroad represents built-in 
automation. It would take 13 times as many 
man-days to move 100,000 tons ef freight be- 
tween New York and San Francisco by truck 
as it would by rail. A single track can trans- 
port 20 times as many people as a single lane 
of highway. 

DOUBLING FREIGHT VOLUME 


The meaning of this is apparent from our 
own experience in World War II. Our rail- 
roads doubled their freight volume and more 
than tripled their passenger volume, and they 
did it with no appreciable increase in the 
railroad plant. When Nazi submarines hit the 
coastwise tankers, the railroad haul of oil 
to the East was increased nearly a hundred- 
fold to a million barrels a day. Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, who speaks to the produc- 
tion front as though it were a-battlefront, 
had much the same transport objectives as 
ours during the war—to meet transport re- 
quirements with the least expenditure of 
manpower, fuel, and steel. 

Perhaps the decline of American railroads 
is part of the price of being rich. Soviet 
motor vehicle production is less than half 
that of France, while America has twice as 
thany automobiles as all the rest of the world. 
The $29 billion we spent on the purchase 
and operation of automobiles—exclusive of 
trucks and buses—in 1 year, 1955, is greater 
than the entire net investment, accumu- 
lated over a period of more than a century, 
of all our railroads combined. Perhaps the 
key word is “convenience.” Russian pota- 
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toes ride the rails, American cake mixes go 
on the highway. , 

If the American people are rich, 80, it ap- 
pears, are the Federal, State, and county 
governments. The railroads looked huge 60 
years ago, but they are quite small along- 
side the roadbuilders. The $8.6 billion spent 
on highway construction and maintenance 
in 1957 was greater than the total expendi- 
ture of all the railroads combined. At the 
same time, the unused capacity of our rail- 
roads is far greater than the total capacity 
of* all the trunk highways in the United 
States. 





Competition, Credit Policies, and the Cap- 
tive Finance Company 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Paul H. Banner 
as it appeared in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, May 1958: 

COMPETITION, CREDIT POLICIES, AND THE CAP- 
TIVE FINANCE COMPANY 


(By Paul H. Banner) 


The development of the captive finance 
company*—the finance company wholly 
owned and operated as a subsidiary of a non- 
financial firm—presents new problems in the 
field of consumer credit. The captive finance 
company has as its primary purpose the un- 
derwriting of. the sale of the parent com- 
pany’s products and it is therefore influenced 
in its actions and policies by merchandising 
requirements, not by objective monetary 
standards and credit conditions. It is the 
purpose of this study to'determine the effect 
of this sales device upon competition and 
upon credit conditions. This study suggests 
that the captive finance firm is most effec- 
tively used by, and is a competitive advan- 
tage primarily available to, the large com- 
pany. A second conclusion is that consumer 
credit controls now available to monetary 
authorities are largely ineffective in dealing 
with this rising source of consumer credit. 
It is possible therefore that either direct 
controls will be required to regulate con- 
sumer installment debt expansion or divesti- 
ture will become necessary if the current 
growth of captive finance companies con- 
tinues. 

Installment credit is an absolute necessity 
in certain industries. The automobile in- 
dustry, for example, could not have grown 
to its present size without some form of time 
payment plan, Credit, however, is not uni- 
formly available as a sales method. Inade- 
quacy of credit facilities has been a chronic 
complaint in industrial and agricultural his- 
tory. In part, this complaint stems from 
the fact that credit institutions normally 
approach new uses of credit cautiously. New 
industries present greater risks than old 
ones. The prefabricated-House and home- 
trailer industries are current examples— 
the automobile industry an illustration of a 
few decades ago. Inadequacy of credit facil- 
ities is a relative matter, however, and in 
many industries today certain firms feel this 
inadequacy because of their inability to meet 
the credit terms offered by their competitors 
operating captive finance firms, 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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THE GROWTH OF CAPTIVE FINANCE COMPANIES 
This study indicates that the number 
of captive finance companies has been in- 
creasing continuously. Since 1948 their 
number has doubled and in recent years 
there has been an acceleration in their 
formation. 
Organization of captive finance companies? 





Number 

Year of organization: organized 
1948 and prior years-.---~---------- 19 
i 2 
1960 2 ccc wn ew cen nese ewnsonesee= 3 
1982. occ ccc mcm ete ewnspencecccenous 5 
1GBE. occ cde catigatanumnaeninny ni 1 
1908 ow Se ec enddbcoeeneccdweece 3 
WOD6 nn nce cn cdbinanneiicumacsune 5 
SI dataset asceechaiginchn es bien dang cen vc noch vet 5 
DOI a sckia vin Sneek tile ches lsipsnls on clap cach 7 
10 mopths 1967...-..--..---------< 8 
URENOWEG. cnc bccn sect oeucu cee 11 
TOC: 2c nas mcvansecnucdssus 69 
Number of parent firms.—---------. 55 


1 Sources utilized in the preparation of this 
study include: “A List of 1,000 Large Manu- 
facturing Companies, Their Subsidiaries and 
Affiliates,” Federal Trade Commission, 1951; 
Standard and Poors Corp. Records; Moody’s 
Industrial Manual} Wall Street Journal; 
Journal of Commerce, Company reports and 
stock registration statements were also used. 
The above summary does not represent a 
complete census of financing affiliates. 
There is no directory of finance companies 
reporting data such as is required to deter- 
mine ownership. Subsidiary corporations 
are not always reported separately in finan- 
cial manuals or they are referred to so ob- 
liquely as to make their operations difficult to 
determine, In certain cases in annual /re- 
ports partially owned firms are treated as 
investments rather than as subsidiaries and 
little or no information is offered as to their 
operations. If the parent firm is not regis- 
tered on an exchange, difficulties are com- 
pounded. 


Most of the captive finance firms studied 
are affiliates of firms listed as among the 500 
largest industrial firms in the country by 
Fortune magazine in its July 1956 Supple- 
ment. To some extent this indicates a lim- 
itation on the quality of the sample. It is 
known, for example, that automobile dealers 
frequently operate finance companies in con- 
junction with dealerships. If the number 
of firms with finance companies is consid- 
ered small, however, it should be noted that 
many industry products are of such low unit 
cost that financing of sales is unnecessary. 
Also, in those cases where industry products 
are Yntermediary rather than consumer 
products, different forms of financing are 
utilized. In the petroleum, chemical, food, 
and textile industries, for example, sales 
financing is unnecessary to move a signifi- 
cant proportion of industry product. Among 
the top 25 firms ranked according to sales 
are 8 oil firms, 3 food processors, and 2 
chemical firms, all of which would not be 
expected to utilize installment sales tech- 
niques. 

EFFECTS ON COMPETITION 

Frequently it has been found that ability 
to provide credit is a more effective com- 
petitive weapon than an attractive product 
price. Many instances, especially in auto- 
mobiles and housing, can be found where 
the absolute level of monthly payment, not 
the overall cost of the product, is the de- 
terminant of sale. Flexibility in financing 
arrangements can be more important than 
total interest cost in selling a product. A 
captive finance firm whose only purpose is 
to further the sale of the parent firm’s 
products can, therefore, provide competitive 
advantage. 
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Examples of the advantage to a producer 
in having a financing affiliate are found in 
many industries. Bus producers have in- 
sisted that financing is one of the chief ad- 
vantages of General Motors. ACF Brill’s 
president, for example, stated that his buses 
were priced competitively but because he 
could not offer financing for so long a period, 
he lost many sales* The president of the 
Southern Coach Manufacturing Co. offered 
similar evidence. His firm was specifically 
told it could have sales if it could provide 
financing. His firm now makes no attempt 
to get customers unless it knows such cus- 
tomers can fimance purchases locally A 
representative of another firm, the Fixible 
Co., stated that his firm had utilized Gen- 
eral Motors Aceeptance Corp. (GMAC) to 
finance its sales. He reported an instance 
of GMAC refusing to handle his financing of 
a bus sale and General Motors thereupon re- 
ceiving the same order which it financed on 
longer terms through Yellow Motors Accept- 
ance Corp., another General Motors affiliate.‘ 
Flxible now relies on customer financing by 
local banks.’ The Ford Motor Co. reportedly 
left the bus business not only because the 
market was declining but also because 
financing of customers was necessary. 

On July 6, 1956, the Department of Justice 
filed an antitrust suit against General Mo- 
tors charging among other things monopoli- 
zation of the manufacture of buses and the 
financing of the sale of buses through 
YMAC on terms which General Motors’ com- 
petitors with more limited resources could 
not meet. One element of relief requested 
was that General Motors be required to offer _ 
to finance the sales of buses manufactured 
by any other company upon the same terms 
and conditions as it finances its own .buses.* 

Probably in no industry has credit become 
so important a sales device as in the retail- 
ing of automobiles. Only one firm, General 
Motors, owrls a sales finance company. The 
problem posed will be discussed hereafter as 
part of a general discussion of the automo- 
bile industry, but at this time it can be 
pointed out that in 1954-55 there occurred a 
major challenge to General Motors’ leader- 
ship in the automobile industry. The Ford 
Motor Co., planning a public offering of its 
stock, drove the industry into the most com- 
petitive battle for sales leadership in the 
postwar period. One retaliatory device re- 
sorted to by General Motors was liberaliza- 
tion of credit. This liberalization occurred 
only shortly after the firm in a policy an- 
nouncement declared: 

“GMAC’s current experience shows that 
where downpayments on new cars are less 
than one-third, repossessions are dispropor- 
tionately higher, as dealers are well aware.” * 

Shortly after this statement GMAC'’s poli- 
cies were changed and the number of trans- 
actions involving downpayments lower than 
one-third about doubled percentagewise.* 
This flexibility had an immediate effect 
upon dealers. of other cars and upon com- 
peting finance companies. A dealer testify- 
ing before the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly stated that the finance firm 
he had used had always offered competitive 
rates in the past, but in early 1955 he found 
he was losing sales to GM dealers because of 
financing. GMAC was taking automobile 





There are insufficient data available to re- 
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field was $1,590 in comparison with $1,650 
for all other sales finance companies. In 
1955 the median credit allowed rose to $1,790 
and $1,770, respectively, or the four major 
companies increased the median size of loans 
$200 in 1 year, while their smaller competi- 
tors increased the median size of their loans 
only $120.° General Motors’ share of the 
passenger car market in this booming credit 
market rose to its highest percentage in his- 
tory. In a market in which credit purchases 
rose by one-half while cash purchases rose 
less than one-sixth, the firm with a financ- 
ing affiliate found its market position con- 
siderably enhanced. 

Credit liberalization is so effective as a 
competitive weapon in this industry because 
of the high number of sales involving trade- 
ins. More than four of every five new car 
sales involve trade-ins so that cash require- 
ments for the purchase of a new car repre- 
sent the difference between downpayment 
requirement and the trade-value of the used 
car. Liberalization of credit can reduce cash 
requirements to a negligible amount. A 
reduction in downpayment requirements 
from one-third to one-foutrh on a $2,400 
car is $200, A three-year-old car which cost 
when new $2,400, is roughly worth $800, or 
the one-third down payment on a new car 
without any further cash payment. A four- 
year-old car would be worth about $650, or 
would require an additional $150 cash for 
' @ new car purchase on credit. A decline in 
downpayment ‘requirements, however, to 
one-fourth or $600, would mean that another 
age group of cars could be tapped as a mar- 
ket for new car sales without cash down 
payment. According to Federal Reserve 
Board data the median interval before re- 
purchase of a car declined from 37 months 
in 1954 to 22 months in 1955 for credit buy- 
ers of automobiles." Concomitant with this 
decline in the median time interval on 
transactions, credit rose and cash paid de~- 
clined. 


Selected averages for credit purchases 
{Mean dollar amounts] 


Item 1955 1954 
Contract car price_........ $2,890 $2,690 
Effective car price '......-- 2,480 2,320 
Value of car traded-in or sold 590 580 
BE WEE pecketndcreenea dupe 1,900 1,740 
Amount of additional cash *. 210 240 
Amount of credit *#_..-..-.. 1, 690 1, 509 


1Contract car price less estimated over- 
allowances on trade-in, if any. 

?Cash paid less encumbrance on trade- 
in, if any. 

? Excludes finances and insurance charges; 
excludes any supplementary borrowing for 
down payment. 

Source: Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System, Consumer Installment Credit, 
Part IV “Financing New Car Purchases,” 
1957, p. 65. 


While these important changes in the 
character of automobile installment paper 
Occurred one item did nof change, the aver- 
age monthly payment on new car installment 
contracts. This remained constant from 
1954 to 1955 at $72. Thus the lower down- 
payments weré accompanied by a lengthen- 
ing of maturities, the median for which rose 
from 24 months in 1954 to 30 months in 
1955." ' 

The effect can be seen in the age distribu- 
tion of cars traded in on purchases of new 
cars. In 1953, 50 percent of all cars traded 
in on new cars were 3 years old or less. Cars 
4 and 5 years old comprised 20 percent of 
ears traded in. In 1964 and 1955, cars aged 
3 years old or less declined to 45 percent and 
42 percent, respectively, while cars 4 and 5 
years old rose to 28 percent in 1955. Thus 
concomitant with a decline in downpay- 
ment requirements the importance of 4- and 
5§-year-old cars as trade-ins rose 60 percent. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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OTHER EXAMPLES OF THE COMPETITIVE USE OF 
CREDIT 


Another competitive use of the finance 
company is in the introduction of a new 
product. The firm offering liberal financing 
makes its sale easier. A recent example is 
the automatic pinsetter for bowling alleys. 
The substitution of capital equipment for 
labor in bowling alleys is a large investment 
for a business which has not previously re- 
quired high capital outlay. The Murray 
Corp. and Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
developers and marketers of this product, 
formed an affiliate, the Brunswick Murray 
Automatic Pinsetter Corp. to finance install- 
ment sales of these machines. Competition 
was undoubtedly a factor also. A rival 
product is offered on a rental basis by its 
developer. 


An older example of the use of credit to 
introduce a product is the diesel locomotive. 
When General Motors introduced its diesel 
engines 40 percent of the mileage of Amer- 
ican railroads was in receivership. Obviously 
railroad credit was poor, and in the depres- 
sion period capital expenditures were avoided. 
In order to introduce its product General 
Motors offered to finance its sale with no 
downpayment required. A revolving credit 
of $5 million was established and engines 
were leased to railroads with purchase op- 
tions. In 1937 and 1938, GMAC financed 12 
percent and 67 percent, respectively, of GM 
sales to domestic railroads.“ 

In the appliance industry when produc- 
tion declined in 1956 and various firms 
dropped lines or sold out completely, Gen- 
eral Electric turned to easier consumer 
financing as a stimulus to sales. It an- 
nounced that a homeowner, or long-term 
renter, who made structural changes in his 
kitchen or laundry could have the whole 
project financed through General Electric 
Credit Corp., if at least two major appliances 
were bought. The President of the Philco 
Corp., a firm with only one-tenth of the 
sales of GE, commented “GE's new financ- 
ing plan will have a lot to do with sales 
and will make it very rough for other manu- 
facturers. Only a big outfit like GE could 
do such a thing.”"* The terms offered by 
GE include 10 percent down payment with 
5 years to pay the balance. Philco is a well- 
known name in the appliance industry. The 
effect of GE's competition on smaller firms 
can be imagined. 

Financing terms are powerful competitive 
tools which can best be utilized by the large 
firm which has better access to the money 
market and can borrow at lower interest 
rates. The large firm invariably has estab- 
lished sources of financing. Its name is 
known and it has established credit status. 
This is of importance since capitalization of 
a finance firm is less important than its 
borrowing ability both in the long-term 
capital market and in that for short-term 
money. With the parent firm’s credit 
status, name, and reputation, the newly 
formed financing company has little diffi- 
culty in securing entry into the capital 
market. Sears, Roebuck, for example, upon 
the organization of its financing affiliate, did 
not find it necessary to operate its subsid- 
lary using capital funds alone until it had 
built up a credit rating. Immediately upon 
the organization of the subsidiary in Nov- 
ember 1956 with a capitalization of $35 mil- 
lion, a $50 million debenture issue was 
floated, underwritten by leading security 
houses and repeated soon thereafter. ‘The 
firm which handled the greatest share of the 
issue was the firm which in the ordinary 
course of Sears’ business handled its financ- 
ing and the sale of its commercial paper. 

With reference to the cost of money, 8 
major part of the finance company’s cost 
of doing business, one need only consult the 
difference in interest rates according to size 
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of borrower. Rates normally vary with the 
size of loan. In addition, the firm which 
can place its short-term paper directly se- 
cures advantageous rates in comparison with 
paper placed through brokers. The average 
money market rate in 1956, for example, was 
3.06 percent for directly placed finance com- 
pany paper in comparison with a rate of 
3.31 percent for prime commercial paper of 
comparable maturity.“ Thus it is not only 
that the large firm can more readily utilize 
financing terms as competitive weapons, but 
the advantages of the parent firm's size can 
be translated into advantages of size in the 
money market. 
NONCOMPETITIVE USES OF CREDIT 


Interesting variations in sales financing 
arrangements are occurring in the carpet 
and trailer truck industries, variations which 
would appear to benefit the smaller rather 
than the bigger firms in the industry. 

Sales financing arrangements in the carpet 
industry have developed in such a manner 
as to minimize competitive effects among 
carpet producers. In September 1955 Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills arranged with Allied 
Building Credits, a subsidiary of the Trans- 
america Corp., to finance dealer sales of its 
products. In succeeding months other firms 
made similar arrangements with the same 
finance company. In October 1956 Alexander 
Smith, First Carpet Co., A & M Karghensian, 
and C. H. Marland & Sons simultaneously 
announced these arrangements and in De- 
cember James Lees & Sons. Other mills in 
the country are reported to have done like- 
wise. Terms offered are similar to all users 
and provide no advantage to any particular 
manufacturer. Such an arrangement is ap- 
parently the only noncompetitive intra- 
industry credit arrangement in effect. 

Another noncompetitive credit arrange- 
ment different in purpose has been suggested 
for the truck trailer industry. In this in- 
dustry a credit pool has been proposed to 
help both small truckers and producers. 

EFFECTS ON CREDIT POLICY 


The existence of large captive finance com- 
panies owned and controlled by leading 
manufacturers in their respective fields can- 
not but affect the credit structure of the 
country. The captive finance company is 
not an independent business entity. The 
fundamental objective of the company is not 
necessarily the same as that of an inde- 
pendent finance company. Is it to function 
principally as a finance company, or is it to 
function as a means of furthering the in- 
terest of the parent? It would appear that 
the paramount purpose is usually the latter. 
If so, then the existence of captive finance 
companies, as major suppliers of consumer 
credit, can create conflict with overall na- 
tional credit policy. It may be to the com- 
petitive advantage of the parent to adopt 
policies at variance with monetary objectives 
and to be in a position to do so. If the 
Government, for example, is fostering credit 
restriction to limit business borrowings for 
inventory purposes, banks will more carefully 
review consumer credit applications and 
generally slow down their lending activities. 
If captive finance firms are the sources of 
credit for dealer inventories, pressures from 
the parent firm to continue lending may be 
too strong to resist even though further 
lending may be unprofitable. Independent 
market forces do not directly pass judgment 
on this demand for credit. One automobile 
dealer informed the author that his greatest 
protection from factory pressure to buy more 
cars was the independent finance company 
he used, which exercised independent judg- 
ment as to how many cars it would floor plan 
for him. He obviously did not build up the 
large inventories many other dealers did in 
the latter part of 1955. 
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Structurally, there are other effects of the 
captive finance company. In the market 
for funds, the capitive finance company prob- 
ably has better credit than most independ- 
ent finance companies. Its affilation with 
an important manufacturing firm is ad- 
vantageous. It has the credit of the parent 
organization behind it. It is therefore a 
preferred credit risk to the independent fi- 
nance company. Credit policies that reduce 
the availability of credit will bear more 
heavily upon the independent than upon 
the captive firm of comparable size. The 
captive firm, though smaller than many in- 
dependent firms, as an affilate of a large 
manufacturing firm with nationwide sales, 
can secure credit lines in many banks. 

Complementary to availability of credit as 
a limit upon the activity of finance com- 
panies in a tight market is the treatment of 
credit risks. With higher rates and re- 
stricted availability, independent firms sur- 
vey their borrowers more carefully, ration 
credit, and react in the manner monetary 
authorities anticipate. Captive finance 
companies canont be relied upon to react in 
this manner. It must always be remem- 
bered that the captive firm exists primarily 
to promote the sale of the parent firm’s 
products. Not only may it not feel the 
usual profit incentives operating upon the 
independent firm, but Knowing that these 
conditions exist it may take advantage of 
the situation to enhance the parent firm’s 
market position. If the captive firm is to 
be used to further the parent firm’s market 
position, it cannot allow itself to be limited 
by the same criteria as limit the independ- 
ent firm. 

The captive firm usually has much better 
knowledge of its customers’ positions than 
a banking relationship alone would supply. 
It surveys its own industry and while per- 
haps more parochial in outlook, it is more 
knowledgeable of its specialized field. Hesi- 
tation in judgment of credit worthiness or 
& general lagging in the granting of credit 
is unlikely. 

More important, however, is the positive 
use of credit. If credit costs are rising it 
may be advantageous to absorb this higher 
cost and if necessary operate at a deficit to 
enhance a market: position. The very limi- 
tation on credit for competitors’ products 
may be the impetus to provide credit for the 
parent firm’s products. At such a time new 
markets can be invaded and a broader dis- 
tribution of products achieved. These are 
advantages to the firm which would impel 
it to act counter to current credit trends, 


The above discussion has been applicable 
to a period of restricted credit. What of a 
period of liberal credit? In such instances 
either the captive firm can retire from the 
market and act passively or it can utilize 
its preferred position with the parent firm’s 
customers to assure itself of a market for its 
services. This has been done. Pressure to 
use the financing and other services offered 
by a parent firm are not uncommon. 

An example of credit policies entirely sub- 
servient to the interests of the parent corpo- 
ration was previously noted in the action 
GMAC took in 1954-55. The same flexibility 
in interest rates was noted in the case of 
General Electric which in 1956 announced a 
liberalization of financing terms in a period 
of continuously rising interest rates and 
attempts by monetary authorities to limit 
availability of funds for credit expansion. 
The president of General Electric at a press 
conference praised the Federal Reserve 
Board’s policy of credit restraint but at the 
same time announced that the GE credit 
company was helping those feeling the 
pinch.* 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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The tight money market has not prevented 
the growth of the captive finance company. 
It is possible that there is no casual rela- 
tionship and the growth can be ascribed to 
demonstration effort. On the other hand, 
the very tightness of the market may be con- 
tributory and in addition the profitability 
of installment paper, in comparison with 
shrinking profit margins, may be influéntial. 
Large firms, and those studied were primarily 
among the largest manufacturing firms in 
the country, usually have established sources 
of credit and can be expected to attempt to 
circumvent credit restrictions as a barrier to 
sales. Furthermore, the large firm with a 
distributive organization can readily expand 
its services to include sales financing. Ease 
of entry is not a problem. The effect of such 
eritry is a problem. 


INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRY EXPERIENCE 


The captive finance firm is usually a spe- 
cialized firm. It handles paper arising from 
the operations of the parent corporation, and 
rarely handles other financing.” There can 
be, therefore, significant differences among 
firms, and no uniform pattern of operations 
can be expected. Credit requirements, pro- 
cedures and practices vary among industries 
and the captive firm will be designed to fit 
industry requirements. Indeed the very ex- 
istence of the firm may be in part due to the 
inadequacy, or lack of flexibility of alterna- 
tive financing institutions. Channels of dis- 
tribution, seaonality, and historic practices 
vary among industries and will influence 
credit requirements. 

The motor vehicle industry is particularly 
dependent upon installment credit. Approx- 
imately two-thirds of all passenger car sales 
involve the use of credit and automobile 
paper accounts for almost one-half of the 
total outstanding installment credit. In an 
industry in which credit is of such impor- 
tance, only General Motors owns its own 
finance company, and until recently its two 
major competitors were restricted by law 
from any affiliation with such a firm. In 
1938 both Chrysler and Ford were prohibited 
by court. order as a result of an antitrust 
action from any such affiliation, an order 
which was modified by the Supreme Court 
in 1948. General Motors now owns and op- 
erates two finance companies, General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corp., the largest sales 
finance company in the world, and Yellow 
Motors Acceptance Corp., a separate firm to 
finance the sale of GMC trucks and other 
heavy equipment. 

Credit has always been a problem in the 
automobile industry, and in the twenties 
considerable attention was devoted by auto- 
mobile firms to methods of supplementing 
credit facilities. While the automobile in- 
dustry was profitable, there were many fail- 
ures and the industry credit was low. The 
need for supplemental financing in the au- 
tomobile industry arose from the unwilling- 
ness of banks to finance the installment sale 
of automobiles. Specialized lending facilities 
in the forms of sales finance firms grew rap-~ 
idly after World War I, and without the ethi- 
cal practices of the banking profession. Ex- 
orbitant finance charges, excessive insurance 
charges, “packs” fees, and so forth were 
loaded upon the auto purchaser, and the 
charges quoted in a purposely ambiguous 
manner so as to confuse the buyer. These 
practices, while still utilized today, were 
more blatant in the twenties when alterna- 
tive financing sources were unavailable. The 
excessive charges for automobile financing 
detracted from the reputation of the indus- 
try and in addition raised the price of the 
product to the consumer. Automobile firms, 
therefore, defensively concerned themselves 
with sales financing and sources of credit. 

General Motors organized its financing af- 
fillate in 1919. Ford organized the Universal 
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Credit Corp. in 1928. Other firms made 
” finance 


avoid. Furthermore, it was profitable for 
the dealer to enter an agreement with a local 
finance company. In 1925 GMAC wooed 
dealers by offering a rebate on 

charges in the form of a dealers’ reserve 
equal-to 20 percent of the finance charge on 
new car sales and 30 percent on used car 


By 1935, when it was estimated that 55 per- 
cent of all new cars were sold on installment 
sales plans,“ GMAC’s retail financing 
equalled 46 percent of General Motors car 
sales, which would imply that GMAC 
secured about 80 percent of its dealers’ 
finance business. 

In 1935 General Motors announced its 6 
percent plan which provided the purchaser 
with a quick methods of computing his 
total finance charges. The plan while not 
the same as 6 percent simple interest offered 
lower interest rates than were currently 
being charged by other finance companies 
and forced a competitive reduction in 
finance charges. The competitive advan- 
tage of the plan can be seen in that form 
1935 to 1936 GMAC retail financing in- 


ger car field also rose. from 38 percent in 
re In the following 
year as other firms met the GMAC rate, 
General Motors’ market share dropped back. 
The importance General Motors attached 
to financing can also be illustrated by 1 
action in Germany upon purchasi 
percent interest in p+ eee Opel A. 
it purchased this firm in 1929 it imme- 
diately formed a Germany Accep 
sidiary. Opel Gicneblegunan G.m.b.H.” 
Chrysler Corp. had an agreement with 
Commercial Credit Corp., an independent 
finance company, from the time of the for- 
mer’s reorganization. In 1935 this agree- 
ment was revised and Chrysler bought con- 
siderable stock in the finance company. The 
agreement provided that Commercial Oredit 
pay ae @ percentage of its earnings 
at Commercial Credit provide financ~- 
ne Sonus for Chrysler dealers as favorable 
as those given to all but Ford dealers. 
Where preferable terms were given Ford 
dealers, their names were supplied the Chrys- 
ler Corp. Chrysler could request Commercial 
Credit to provide lower rates but would have 
to pay the subsequent difference in interest 


charges in excess of those of Commercial 4 
Credit could not be charged. Pressure was 
also applied upon dealers to use Commercial 
Credit financing. In return Chrysler prof- 
ited and in the 3 years this contract ran, 
Commercial Credit paid Chrysler more than 
$3 million.” 


the Universal Credit Corp. 
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tice, as a result of complaints of independent 
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tnstivuted an efttirues anit apuinat the Big 


ments entered against Chrysler and Ford. 
In each case coercion of dealers to utilize 


cess fought the bar against affiliation. On 
September 19, 1946, Ford appealed to have 
certain provisions the consent decree 


z 
fi 
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sales is also important in the 
sale of other transportation equipment. In 
the railway car and locomotive field, financ- 
ing was particularly important during the 
depression when railroad credit was poor. 
General Motors as noted previously was able 
to enter the diesel locomotive field because 
it was willing to finance the sale of its prod- 
uct. ACF Industries, Inc., a producer of 
cars, has various financing affiliates. Fair- 
banks Morse has its captive finance com- 
pany, the Municipal Acceptance Corp. Pull- 
man, Inc., also has a financing subsidiary to 
aid in the marketing of its railroad products. 

The largest producer of truck trailers, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., established a financing 
subsidiary in 1948, the Fruehauf Trailer 
Finance Co. In 1956 it established the 
Trailer Acceptance Oo. in Canada to 
finance the sale of its Canadian subsidiary’s 
output. Trailmobile, a subsidiary of Pull- 
man, Inc., established the Trailmobile 
Finance Co. in 1955, Fruehauf and Trail- 
mobile are estimated to control about 
60 percent of trailer production with the 
remainder of the market divided among 
many small producers. Since so many truck 
operators are relatively small and equipment 
comprises the major cost of entry into this 
industry, credit is extremely important. 
Fruehauf has offered its customers a 7-year 
financing plan, roughly parallel in time to 
equipment life, and longer than regular 
financing agencies have offered. Smaller 
trailer companies have been unable to offer 
similar terms. On August 17, 1956, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission charged the Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., among other things, with 
using its financing subsidiary to lessen com- 
petition and unfairly diverting trade to 
Fruehauf from its competitors“ This case 
has not been settled as yet. 

Truckers themselves through the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., are investi- 
gating a plan to establish an industry- 
sponsored credit pool to help truckers. Such 
& pool established by truckers and suppliers 
would not only help purchasers but would 
help the many small producers of truck 
trailers. 


In addition to making passenger cars the 
big three auto producers are also major truck 
producers. General Motors’ other financing 
subsidiary, Yellow Motors ce Corp., 
exists to finance its truck sales. 
These are about 11 producers in the auto- 
mobile industry which produce trucks but 
not passenger ears. Among these producers 
are included International Marvester which 
operates a finance affiliate. In 1955 Mack 
Truck arranged a revolving credit with 48 


a 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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banks to finance the sale of its products. 


since 1943; Bell Aircraft’s major stockholder 
is a finance company. 

Sales financing is of particular importance 
in consumer durable goods and agricultural 
machinery. Manufacturers of consumer 
durable goods have been particularly active 
in the establishment of finance affiliates. 

General Electric Corp. has had a financing 
subsidiary for many years. Its major expan- 
sion, however, has occurred since World 
War II. American Motors’ Kelvinator Divi- 
sion has had a financing subsidiary to finance 
the sale of its appliances since 1934. The 
Westinghouse Credit Corp. was organized in 
1956 with initial capital of $10 million to 
help the company’s appliance dealers obtain 
financing. Philco established a financing 
affiliate in 1954, with an initial capitalization 
of $5 million and its line of credit is now 
$25 million. 

Avco Manufacturing Co. announced plans 

for a multimillion dollar financing plan for 
its dealers to meet the extended terms offered 
by competitive producers but no further in- 
formation is available at this time. Borg 
Warner, producer of Norge appliances, estab- 
lished BW Acceptance Corp. in 1953. Various 
other manufacturers of heating equipment 
also have finance firms. 
. In the agricultural machinery field credit 
has always been of major importance and 
again we find the leading firms operating 
financing subsidiaries. Agricultural ma- 
chinery producers in the past extended credit 
to their dealers and helped dealers to carry 
customer accounts. This is still the method 
used by Deere & Co., the Oliver Corp., and 
the Minneapolis Moline Co. The largest 
firms in this industry, however, have or- 
ganized sales finance firms. International 
Harvester, the largest producer of agricul- 
tural machinery, established its financing 
affiliate in 1949. Caterpillar Tractor estab- 
lished its affiliate in 1954; Cockshutt Farm 
Equipment, Ltd., established the Farm- 
ers Financial Agency in 1955 and Allis- 
Chalmers established the Allis-Chalmers 
Credit Co. in 1956. The J. I. Case Co. has in- 
dicated that it, too, will organize a financing 
subsidiary. ~ 

Ford’s activities in the agricultural ma- 
chinery industry and the financing of such 
products is of interest in the light of Ford's 
experience in automobile financing. Various 
Ford Motor Co. officials, though not members 
of the Ford family, including Ernest R. 
Breech, John S. Bugas, Lewis D. Crusoe, John 
R. Davis, William T. Gosset and Delmar S. 
Harder, own more than one-half of the stock 
of the Dearborn Motors Corp. which dis- 
tributed Ford tractors and manufactured 
agricultural machinery. The company has, 
as a wholly-owned subsidiary, the Dear- 
born Motors Credit Corp. which finances 
tractors and other farm equipment at whole- 
sale and retail. On July 31, 1953, Ford 
purchased the assets of Dearborn Motors 
Corp., excluding Dearborn Motors Credit 
Corp. The latter firm has continued its fi- 
nance business and has financed more than 
half of the wholesale sales of Ford tractors 
and farm equipment and a smaller portion 
of the retail sales of such equipment. Thus, 
the Ford Motor Co. does not own a finance 
cempany, but the Chairman of the Board 
of the Ford Motor Co. and five vice presi- 
dents own one which finances a goodly pro- 
portion of Ford agricultural implement 
eutput. 
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In the road machinery industry credit will 
undoubtedly be a major determinant among 
firms selling equipment for the new road , 
building program. Contractors are gen- 
erally small firms and in bidding for jobs 
must indicate financial soundness. Rental, 
long-term lease and extended time sales for 
equipment will be sought by this industry. 
Those firms with finance affiliates will be in 
a strong position to bid for this market. It 
should be noted that the large truck and 
agricultural machinery producers also build 
road machinery equipment, and also own 
finance companies, unlike smaller producers 
of specialized equipment. 

In addition to manufacturers supplying 
credit, sufficiently large retailers have also 
entered the field of consumer credit. Var- 
ious manufacturers who operate retail stores 
have been previously mentioned. In addi- 
tion, the mail order houses have pushed 
time sales. 

Sears, Roebuck recently found it advantag- 
eous to establish a sales finance company, 
Sears’ second venture in this field. It first 
entered the installment field in 1911. When 
the Federal Housing Administration was 
established Sears Organized the Sears Fi- 
nance Co. to provide FHA improvement fi- 
nancing. When banks entered this field, 
Sears retired, selling its accounts to banks 
and its financing affiliate became inactive at 
that time. It continued to finance install- 
ment sales, however, and the growth of such 
sales has been impressive. In the 9 month 
period ending October 31, 1956, installment 
sales comprised 44 percent of total sales.” 
In 1937 Sears began selling some of its in- 
stallment paper to banks. In 1952 as in- 
stallment sales continued to rise, Sears bor- 
rowed $200 million from various banks to 
finance the time payment accounts held 
rather than sold. On January 31, 1952 in- 
stallment balances outstanding were $493 
million and by October 31, 1956, these bal- 
ances had grown to $973 million,;and the 
number of accounts from 5.7 million to 8.1 
million. With the maturity of the bank 
loans Sears established the Sears Roebuck 
Acceptance Corp., wholly owned by Sears. 
Its initial capital was $35 million plus $50 
million in debentures. Sears is particularly 
well situated to enter the field of consumer 
credit. It has extensive local representation 
in the form of retail stores and catalog 
offices. 

Montgomery Ward finances its own credit 
accounts ahd at present holds in excess of 
$200 million of such accounts. 


SUMMARY 


It is probable that monetary authorities 
have little interest in the competitive effects 
of captive finance companies and that anti- 
trust authorities have little interest in their 
monetary effects. Each problem is signifi- 
cant in its own right but together they add 
up to the general problem of size in our 
economy. 


If we are to experience a continuing ex- 
pansion of captive finance firms, general 
credit controls will become increasingly in- 
adequate to limit expansion of installment 
credit and the only control methods that 
could be effective in dealing with the situa- 
tion created by the captive finance firms are 
direct credit controls. Furthermore, a criti- 
cal study of the captive finance firm is 
needed to determine whether this is a more 
powerful tool to limit competition than has 
heretofore been utilized. 


The captive finance firm is a growing in- 
fluence in the credit structure of the coun- 
try. The basis upon which these firms 
operate, their very reasons for existence, in- 
dicate that they are more effective from the 
parent firm's point of view when countering 
nationalmonetary policy than when parallel- 
ing it. There are also reasons to believe that 
these firms are less responsive to general 
credit controls than are independent finance 
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companies. Secondly, since the: captive 
finance firm can be effective only if it has 
large sources of credit, its successful use is 
restricted to the large firm. As such it is 
another competitive advantage of size. 





1This study is concerned only with the fi- 
nancing of sales by nonfinancial firms, in 
most cases manufacturing concerns. Fac- 
toring is not included since it does not pre- 
sent the same competitive and monetary 
problems. Ownership of financing affiliates 
by other financial firms is also excluded from 
consideration since this is a problem of con- 
centration and no new monetary problems 
are at issue. 

2 Hearings, U.S. Senate, Committee on the 
Judiciary, Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, 84th Cong., ist sess. (1955), vol. 
VI, p. 2655, hereafter referred to as hearings. 

* Hearings, p. 2659. 

¢ General Motors Acceptance Corp. (GMAC) 
and Yellow Motors Acceptance Corp. (YMAC) 
are wholly owned subsidiaries of General 
Motors Corp. GMAC finances sales of the 
passenger cars and appliance divisions of GM 
while YMCA’s principal business is the 
wholesale and retail financing of trucks and 
coaches. manufactured by the GMC Truck 
and Coach Division of GM, Euclid Division 
products and trailers, bodies, and special 
equipment sold in conjunction with trucks, 
coaches, and Euclid road moving machines. 

5 Hearings, p. 2665. 

* United States v. General Motors Corpora- 
tion, civil action No. 15816, July 6, 1956. 

' Hearings, p. 3999. 

*A Study of the Antitrust Laws, staff re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., p. 70. 

* Hearings, p. 3104. 

»“Financing New Car Purchases,” Con- 
sumer Installment Credit, pt. IV, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
1957, p. 73. 

*% Consumer Installment Credit, op. cit., p. 
37. 

e Consumer Installment Credit, op. cit., p. 
37. 

* Hearings, op. cit., VITI, 4352. 

“Raymond A. Rich, Philco Corp., quoted 
in Wall Street Journal, June 4, 1956. 

% Federal Reserve Bulletin, Jan. 1957, p. 53. 

1° Ralph J. Cordiner, quoted in Wall Street 
Journal, Dec. 14, 1956. 

17General Motors, for example, financed 
the sale of 752,506 new automobiles in 1954, 
of which only 4,027 were non-GM products, 
or only one-half of 1 percent of its retail 
auto financing. 

1% National Association of Sales Finance 
Companies, quoted in W. C. Plummer and 
R. A. Young, Sales Finance Companies and 
Their Audit Practices, National Bureau of 
Economic Research (New York, 1940), p. 95. 

* Annual Report, General Motors Corp., 
1929. 

* Federal Trade Commission Report on 
Motor Vehicle Industry, 76th Cong., Ist sess. 
H. Doc. No. 468, p. 614. 

#1121 F. 2d 376. 

#335 U.S. 303. The court in lifting the 
ban argued that so long as the interdiction 
had not been decreed against General Motors 
the Government must prove its case rather 
than rest on a consent decree. If the Gov- 
ernment wished to outlaw the Ford arrange- 
ments with a finance company, it had to 
establish its case in court. Thus, the re- 
versal still left Ford with the possibility that 
if it did affiliate, the Government could re- 
open its case and attempt to prove the il- 
legality of the arrangement. The financing 
of Ford agricultural machinery output is de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

*In the matter of Fruehauf Trailer Co.: 
Federal Trade Commission docket No. 6608, 
Aug. 17, 1956. 

™* Prospectus, Sears Roebuck Acceptance 
Corp., Jan. 10, 1952, p. 2. 

*°> Moody’s Industrial Manual, 1955, p. 280. 
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Grain Storage Costs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, there’ are 
over 1 billion people in the world who 
are literally starving, and yet we are 
paying outrageous prices to individuals 
and groups in order to store food which 
we call surplus. This is a social para~ 
dox which is, to me, beyond compre- 
hension. 

Within the rotten mess which is com- 
ing out of the hearings that are being 
held, certain pertinent facts have been 
made known. 

First. Benson uses private storage 
tanks at a cost which is six times greater 
than it was when public bins were 
used. 

Second. In Iowa alone the price for 
storing grain has jumped from 3 cents 
a bushel to 17 cents a bushel by the 
transfer of stocks from Government to 
private storage bins. 

Third. This has become big business. 
And just as some armaments manufac- 
turers have a vested interest in the cold 
war so it is that many private groups 
and contractors have a vested interest 
in seeing that the food distribution 
problem is not handled rationally. 


Fourth. The farmer is being reviled 
for difficulties which he can neither 
control nor change—nor which he 
caused, 

I hope that these hearings will point 
up the fact that we would do better to 
help people all over the world with food 
than to line the pockets of various 
speculators. — : 


Under unanimous consent I include 
the following statement by Drew Pear- 
son in the Appendix of the REcorp: 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 14, 1960] 

GRAIN STORAGE CosT LaIn To BENSON 
(By Drew Pearson) 

In connection with Seriator Symington's 
investigation of the cost of storing of Gov- 
ernment farm surpluses it should be noted 
that until recently Secretary Benson had 
done nothing about getting a yardstick to 
show what the cost of grain storage really 
ought to be. He just paid what the big 
elevator operators demanded. 

Result: Benson is shelling out $1.5 million 
of the taxpayers’ money per day for storing 
surpluses, not including transportation, in- 
terest, administration and other overhead. 

Benson's cost for wheat of about 19 cents 
per bushel is three times that paid by his 
predecessor, Charlie Brannan. It is also 
double the cost of storing wheat on surplus 
Government ships—10 cents per bushel. 

One of the unsolved mysteries of the Ben- 
son regime is why he hasn’t made more use 
of these idle ships. In the past a total of 
100 million bushels was stored on ships in 
the James River, the Hudson, Puget Sound, 
and the Columbia River. The storage has 
been very successful, the grain well preserved 
in quality, and it costs half as much as in 
private elevators. Despite this, Benson has 
cut down on ship storage by over 50 percent. 
Today only 40 million bushels are stored in. 
Government ships. 
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Shortly after he took office, Secretary Ben- 
son announced that he was turning grain 
storage over to private enterprise. 

LIGHT FOR PROFIT 

Charlie Brannan had built Government 
bins and encouraged building of private bins 
on farms, had-managed to keep storage costs 
at between 4 and 6 cents per bushel. But 
when Benson announced he would build no 
more Government bins, would turn all stor- 
age over to private industry, it was the sig- 
nal to big elevator men to charge whatever 
the traffic would bear. And they have 
charged plenty. 

Here is how some of them profited from 
storing yarm surpluses: 

Biggest beneficiary from surplus storage is 
the C-G-F Grain Co. which raked im $14,- 
787,434 in 1958 for storing wheat, grain, 
sorghum, and corn in its elevators in Texas, 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

Close behind is the giant Cargill company 
of Minneapolis, headed by stanch Republican 
John H. MacMillan, which was paid 
$13,226.340 by Benson for storing grain in 
1958, the last year for which figures are 
available. 

Another elevator company which profited 
from Government storage was the F. H. 
Peavey Co. of Minneapolis, headed by Frank 
Peavey Heffelfinger, finance chairman of the 
Republican Party in 1953, and husband of 
the Republican National Committeewoman 
from Minnesota, Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger. 
His company was paid $2,428,860 by Benson, 
He and his family contributed $3,000 to Re- 
publican organizations in 1956. 

Benson, however, did not play politics. 
He even rewarded some of his critics. The 
Farmers Union has been vigorously critical 
of Ezra, but Bill Thatcher’s Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal at St. Paul picked “up 
$3,328,487 from Benson for storing wheat, 
soy beans and rye in 1958. 

Some of the other big firms which received 
big warehouse rentals were Union Equity of 
Enid, Okla., $6,452,587; Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land of Minneapolis, $6,240,198; Continental 
Grain, with elevators in Fort Worth, Kansas 
City, Buffalo, Norfolk, Minneapolis, and Chi- 
cago, $5,833,689. 

MERRY-GO-ROUND 

Clark Clifford, Harry Truman’s former 
counsel, says: “ Benson announces 
that last year he traveled 547,000 miles—. 
1 mile for every farmer who's chasing him.” 

That swank birthday party for Senator 
Everett Dm«sEN Of Illinois certainly made 
headlines. What didn’t make headlines was 
who picked up the tab. He was Ben Regan, 
who rents the Senate restaurant. This nice 
little contract has helped Regan build up 
a multimillion-dollar food business around 
the Nation, and he showed his gratitude to 
the man who swung it for him—Senator 
DmxkseEn. President Eisenhower rushed from 
his airplane to the Dirksen birthday party, 
but didn’t attract as much attention as Vice 
President Nixon, At one point Ike was left 
with only two ladies talking to him while 
the politicos clustered around the man they 
think will be the next President. (The 
king is dead; long live the king.) Pretty 
Iris Peterson of United Airlines has been 
conducting an effective lobby on Capitol 
Hill against drinking on airplanes. She has 
cases showing where drunk passengers have 
barged into the pilot’s compartment and 
interfered with the operation of the plane. 
This was one reason the FAA suddenly 
banned private bottles—and tipplers. How- 
ever, when stewardesses are busy serving 
drinks to drinking passengers, other passen- 
gers frequently go hungry. Meals are de- 
layed. Gen. Nathan Twining, who has long 
and ably guided the Air Force will resign 
soon as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 
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{From the Washington Post, Jan. 15, 1960] 
Suvecrne or U.S. Grarn ASSAILED 
(By Drew Pearson) 

One of the worst Scandals connected with 
Government storage is the manner in which 
some of the big grain companies have been 
slugging high-quality Government wheat by 


mixing it with wheat screenings, then sell- 
ing it as high-quality wheat to our foreign 
customers. 


This practice of willfully deteriorating 
American wheat is esaleiii driving it off 
the foreign market, so that about the only 
wheat being sold abroad today is that which 
is virtually given away under Public Law 
480 


Yet Secretary of Agriculture Benson in- 
sists on selling Government-owned wheat 


pean wheat survey, is asking for a congres- 
sional investigation. 

“The big grain dealers would just as soon 
sell Canadian or Argentine wheat as they 
would American wheat,” Congressman ALBERT 
told me. 

“Too many exporters are after quick profits 
rather than -term markets. Slugged 
wheat is ruining our markets. When we 
throw trash in our wheat, we just can't 
expect European customers te continue buy- 


“I found that our farm exports had 
dropped 18 percent to Britain for 1958,” the 
Oklahoma Democrat continued, “30 percent 
to West Germany, 34 percent to Italy, and 
30 percent to Belgium—partly because of 
this practice.” 


Previous Secretaries of Agriculture stored 
a large part of Government-owned wheat 
in Government elevators and shipped it 
abroad under careful Government ‘super- 
vision, frequently in Government ships. 
Benson, in contrast, has let the private ele- 
vator operators make huge profits on storing 
grain, and then has required that all wheat 
be shipped abroad by private companies. 
This, in effect, means the Big Four—Cargill, 
Buneg, Leval, and Continental. 

In addition, the Eisenhower administration 
has dropped the prosecution of several grain 
companies which slugged and stole Govern- 
ment-owned grain. 

In ome case the Justice Department had 
indicted the Argentine Bunge Corp. for de- 
frauding the United States to the extent of 
$1.7 million by mixing frost-damaged Cana- 
dian wheat classified as hog feed with good- 
quality US. Government-owned wheat at 
Galveston, then selling it abroad as wheat 
fit for human consumption. 

This had the effect of both getting rid of 
Canadian wheat “unfit for human consump- 
tion” as American wheat and simuletane- 
ously spoiling future American markets 
abroad. Yet just before officials of the 
Bunge Corp. were to go on trial in Houston, 
Tex., Gov. Allan Shivers, of Texas, flew to 
Washington, lunched with Eisenhower, and 
immediately thereafter orders were given the 
Justice Department to drop the prosecution. 

E. H. Thornton, father of Governor Shivers’ 
campaign manager, was one of those under 
indictment, 

Thornton, manager of the Galveston grain 
elevators, had freely confessed to slugging 
grain ships with poor quality wheat. 

“I gave orders,” he had testified, “to slug 
as many ships as possible.” 

Yet, on direct orders of President Eisen- 
hower the indictments of Thornton and offi- 


tion, 
pleaded guilty and was fined $5,000. But the 
individuais involved did mot have to face 
trial, 
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LEGAL OFFICE CLOSED 


On another occasion, the Government had 
indicted, and in some cases convicted, a 
number of grain deaiers for selling Govern- 
ment grain and beans which they were sup- 
posed to be storing. Under direction from 
Benson’s predecessor, Charlie Brannan, the 
following grain elevator men and grain deal- 
ers were convicted: 

C. M. Henderson, Farwell, Tex.: Four years 
plus $1,000 fine and the repayment of $1,086,- 
000 for stolen grain. 

Tenner’s, Inc., Cortez, Colo.: A series of 
prison sentences ranging from 18 months to 
3 years for its executives, plus the repayment 
to the Government of $1,108,000. 

Herman Dawson, Fort Worth: Six years 
imprisonment and $15,000 fine with the re- 
payment of $454,000. 

O. L. Shannon, Sudan, Tex.: Five years in 
prison and $15,000 fine with $1,043,000 to be 
repaid. 

On March 30, 1953, however, 2 months after 
Benson took office, a letter was sent to Wil- 
liam Farrell, Dallas attorney for the Agri- 
culture Department who had secured these 
prosecutions, which stated in part: “You 
should not take any affirmative steps toward 
the institution of new suits against third- 
party purchasers or the making of additional 
demands for payment upon them until fur- 
ther advice is received from this office.” 

The most important further advice re- 
ceived was word that the Agriculture De- 
partment’s legal office in Dallas was being 
closed down and Farrell, the man who ob- 
tained the convictions, transferred. 





New Senate Subway Cars Made at ACF 
Plant at Berwick, Pa. 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news: story from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of Friday, Jan- 
uary 8, 1960: 


Senate Cars Paom Berwick—Fovur Usep To 
Wuisk SoLONs TO CAPITOL 


WasHINGCTON —A new railroad system start- 
ed rolling here when the first of four Senate 
subway cars made its inaugural run from the 
New Senate Office Building to the Capitol. 

The four cars, each with its own power 
unit, specially built for the Senate subway 
by the Berwick, Pa., plant of ACF Industries, 
Inc., replace antiquated monorail cars that 
operated for 45 yeare between the Old Sen- 
ate Building and the Capitol. 

The new cars links the Capitol with both 
the Old and New Senate Buildings. Two cars 
are used on each line. The monorail subway, 
a point of interest to tourists through the 
years, will continue in use as a utility tunnel. 

An ACF spokesman said the new four- 
wheeled cars make the 1,200-foot trip in 
about 45 seconds, thus making it possible 
for Senators to be hurriedly whisked to im- 
portant Capitol business. 

The cars have open tops and partially en- 
closed sides. Each car seats 18, 3 abreast in 
6 seats. The driver sits in the middle of the 
car and automatically controls all opera- 
tions from a small instrument panel. The 
cars require no turn around at either the 
Capitol or Senate terminals. “They go back 
and forth, carrying passengers either way, 
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much like a horizontal elevator,” said the 
spokesman. 

A Government contract for $363,180 
awarded to ACF, covered the four cars, an 
overhead conductor system, and a power 
supply substation. 





Air Service in the State of Tennessee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a member of the committee 
and of the Subcommittee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce that wrote the 
original civil aeronautics legislation and 
set up, the Civil Aeronautical Board, I 
have taken great pride in the develop- 
ment of civilian aviation and in the work 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Before the civil aeronautics legislation 
was enacted, civil aviation, as did mili- 
tary aviation, came under the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, of which 
I was a member at the time. 

Recently an Opinion and Order E- 
14754 in the Southeastern Area Local 
Service Case, Docket 7038 et al. was 
reridered that caused grave concern 
among a great many people. The appli- 
cation involved service in the State of 
Tennessee. The decision was significant 
in that an examiner recommended that 
Southeast Airlines, the existing Tennes- 
see carrier, should continue in the serv- 
ice. The majority opinion selected the 
Southern Airways, which initially had 
made application to render part of the 
service but, as a result of a study con- 
ducted prior to the hearing, Southern 
decided not to prosecute its limited ap- 
plication for Tennessee, The Southeast 
renders Convair service from Bristol to 
Memphis, and additional feeder service 
to some half a dozen significant points 
in the State. It has rendered a highly 
satisfactory service without any subsidy 
or even permission for interchange. 

It is significant that only three mem- 
bers of the board participated in the 
final decision and only one of these heard 
the oral argument. It would seem as if 
it would be good procedure for the Com- 
mission as presently constituted to re- 
hear the case with a view of the majority 
of the opinion reaching a de novo de- 
cision in this case of such great import- 
ance to the State of Tennessee and the 
area served. 

I am including a copy of the dissenting 
opinion, signed by Hon. G. Joseph Min- 
etti, December 30, 1959. 

SEPARATE CONCURRENCE AND DISSENT 
(Opinion and order E-14754 in the South- 
eastern Area Local Service Case, docket 

7038 et al., dated December 18, 1959) 
MEMBER MINETTI, CONCURRING AND DISSENTING 

Like the examiner, I would authorize 
Southeast Airlines (Southeast), the existing 
Tennessee carrier whose continued services 
have been enthusiastically supported by the 
residents of that State, to provide local air 
service in Tennessee, 
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I am astonished by the award to Southern 
Airways, Inc. (Southern). Considering’ 


Southern’s disinterest in providing local 
service in Tennessee, plus the inevitable 
difficulties in assimilating its many new 
route awards, it is highly doubtful whether 
Southern will soon provide Tennessee with 
satisfactory local service. Yet in the face of 
these factors, the majority has selected 
Southern over a carrier which currently 
serves Tennessee, to the satisfaction of its 
residents, with more modern equipment 
than that operated by Southern. 

The majority selected Southern because of 
its belief that Southern would require less 
subsidy support and provide greater pas- 
senger benefits. As to subsidy it is the 
majority’s surmise that Southern will serve 
Tennessee at less expense than Southeast by 
virtue of the availability of a more exten- 
sive route system over which indirect costs 
may be spread. The argument, unfortun- 
ately, overlooks a number of important con- 
siderations. First, Southern’s probable costs 
are entirely conjectural, since due to its lack 
ef interest in providing local service in 
Tennessee, Southern did not submit cost 
estimates or any other evidence related to 
Tennessee service. Second, whatever such 
estimates might have revealed if submitted, 
there can be little doubt that Southern will 
require far more subsidy support than pres- 
ently estimated by the majority if South- 
east continues to serve its present routes in 
direct competition with Southern, as it well 
may. In these circumstances, Southeast’s 
advantages as the existing carrier, as the 
carrier supported by Tennessee civic groups, 
and as a carrier which has demonstrated its 
willingness to serve Tennessee, would be 
overwhelming. Third, and lest we forget, 
Southeast has offered to provide service over 
a selected route in Tennessee’ without 
subsidy and for this reason alone the major- 
ity’s cost argument must fail. As to this 
selected route, Southeast seeks only the 
right to service mail pay and the advantage 
of interline connections. Both rights, of 
course, would follow Federal certification 
and would materially enhance the carrier’s 
revenue position. Finally, Southeast, as a 
new entry into air transportation, would 
provide a long-needed yardstick by which to 
measure the reasonableness of the costs of 
the entire heavily subsidized local service 
industry. 

The passenger benefits foreseen in South- 
ern’s service by the majority, moreover, are 
illusory. The existence of trunkline service 
at major Tennessee cities, for one thing, is 
of far greater benefit to passengers than any 
beyond-area service benefits which could be 
provided by Southern. Certainly it is un- 
likely that many passengers will travel to 
distant points on Southern’s system via that 
carrier in preference to faster connecting 
trunkline service. . Moreover, any possible 
passenger benefit that might exist by virtue 
of Southern’s more: extensive system would 
be more than counterbalanced by the deficit 
in ontime performance which that system 
vis-a-vis Southeast’s would entail. 

In my view, clearly, superior passenger 
benefits would result from the selection of 
Southeast, nor Southern. For, Southern 
would provide an all DC-3 operation, in con- 
trast to Southeast’s present operation of 
Convair-240 aircraft between the more 
populous cities of its Tennessee routes. 
Amazingly, while Southern has not sought 
to avail itself of the opportunity to pur- 
chase replacement equipment under the Gov- 
ernment guaranteed loan program, South- 
east, without the benefit of that program 
and without even the minimal security of 
Federal operating authority, has itself 
raised the capital to purchase its Convairs 
out of consideration for the comfort of its 
passengers and a desire to lower its unit 





Footnote at end of speech. 
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costs of operation. In spite of these highly 
commendable efforts by this small independ- 
ent carrier, the majority, in choosing 
Southern’s inferior, reluctant service, may 
well have destroyed Southeast’s Convair in- 
vestment. 

My difficulties with this award are funda- 
mental. First, as the result of a study con- 
ducted prior to trial of this proceeding, 
Southern decided not to prosecute its limited 
applications for Tennessee service.* Accord- 
ingly, by letter dated November 12, 1957,° F. 
W. Hulse, President of Southern, notified the 
examiner that it would not prosecute its ap- 
plication for Tennessee route authority other 
than its application to serve Jackson, Tenn. 
Yet in the total absence of evidentiary 
foundation for determining Southern’s will- 
ingness, fitness and ability, the majority has 
certificated Southern for extensive Tennes- 
see local service, Even more serious, how- 
ever, is the fact that the lack of evidentiary 
basis for selecting Southern has in effect de- 
nied Southeast a hearing on its opposition 
to selection of Southern. For, in the ab- 
sence of Southern estimates of revenues and 
expenses, proposed schedules or other evi- 
dence in support of Tennessee local service 
by Southern, Southeast has been effectively 
deprived of the opportunity to analyze the 
merits of Tennessee local service by Southern 
or to argue, other than through noting 
Southern’s total disinterest, the reasons why 
it believes that such service would be eco- 
nomically infeasible or otherwise unsuited to 
the needs of the people of Tennessee. Ele- 
mentary fairness, if not due process, demands 
nothing less. 

Second, the consequences of duplicating 
the services of a nonsubsidized, intrastate 
carrier with a federally subsidized local serv- 
ice carrier, even an unwilling one such as 
Southern, are disturbing. On-the one hand, 
Southern may divert enough traffic from 
Southeast to cause that carrier to suspend its 
operations. On the other hand, because of 
the obvious preference of Tenn resi- 
dents for Southeast’s service and beca of 
its superior equipment, Southeast may suc- 
cessfully continue operations over the more 
populous cities of its present route, with 
consequent large increase in Southern’s sub- 
sidy costs. Even assuming that Southeast 
could not permanently survive the US. 
subsidized competition, destruction of 
the private investment in Southeast will 
only be accomplished at high cost in Fed- 
eral subsidy. Neither alternative is in the 
least satisfactory. 

I conclude that this Board should grant 
Southeast a 3-year certificate to provide com- 
plete local service in Tennessee except for 
those points in West Tennessee as to which 
the Ashbacker principle requires contem- 
poraneous consideration of Lake Central's 
application with that of Southeast. As to 
West Tennessee local service, however, and 
because of the Board's disposition of appli- 
cations for service in that area, I would 
recommend a different solution. The Board 
has deferred decision on service to West Ten- 
nessee until it can give contemporaneous 
consideration to other applications consol- 
idated in the Piedmont Local Service Area 
Investigation, docket No. 5713 et al Since 
both the Examiner and the Board, in their 
respective opinions, have rec the 
thinness of the traffic potential in West 
Tennessee, as contrasted with other Tennes- 
see areas, and since Southeast has long 
served West Tennessee and may continue to 
do so, despite the majority decision here, I 
would certificate Southeast, with right to 
subsidy, to continue to provide West Tennes- 
see local service until 60 days subsequent to 
final decision on that issue in the Piedmont 
case or other proceeding in which the right 
to provide the local service is finally re- 
solved.® Since service to these cities will in 
any event require subsidy, Southeast, like 
any other local service carrier, is entitled 
to be reimbursed for losses sustained in pro- 
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viding interim service and Tennessee, 
like any other , is entitied to the bene- 
fit of that service. 


In passing, I note that the Board in de- 
ferring decision on the applications of 
Southerm, Piedmont and Trans-Texas for 
route authority in Western Tennessee, failed 
to similarly defer action on Southeast’s ap- 
plication for West Tennessee authority. The 
omission ¢an only be an oversight which, I 
assume, will be soon and suitably. corrected. 

G, JosePpH MINETTI. 

DeceMBer 80, 1959. 





1 Between and Tri-Cities via 
Jackson, Nashville, Knoxville and Chatta- 
nooga (tr. 2120, 2121). The offer appears to 
have been amended in brief by the addition 
of Shelbyville-Tullahoma (brief to the 
Examiner, p. 80). 

2 Tr. pp. 2519, 2520. 

‘Letter accompanying Supplemental Ex- 
hibit SOU-D. 

‘It is not clear whether comparative or 
contemporaneous ‘consideration of other ap- 
Plications is contemplated by the majority. 
I note that im an earlier stage of this pro- 
ceeding the Board, in the possi- 
bilities that an award of West Tennessee 
authority might preclude the grant of a 
similar Lake Central application, stated: 
“Should the record lead to such conclusion, 
‘the Board would not make the award with- 
out affording Lake Central a comparative 
hearing’ on its application.” (Order No. E- 
11821, September 26, 1957.) Compare the 
majority opinion, at pages 18 and 31, which 
speaks of “comparative” consideration and 
“contemporaneous” consideration, respec- 
tively, 

* While, as the Board notes, hearings on 


filed with the Examiner, the matter may not 
quickly be resolved. Southeast, for example, 
is not an applicant in the Piedmont case, 
presumably beoause it believed that all Ten~- 
nessee local service issues would be resolved 
in this (see order No, E-11519,- 
July 2, 1957). Accordingly, however quickly 
the Examiner arrives at a decision in the 
Piedmont case, the Board must at the very 
least, review the record in both proceedings 
in arriving at its final decision. As yet the 
record in this proceeding has not been con~ 
solidated into the Piedmont case. 





Social Security Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, numer- 
ous bills have been introduced to the 
Congress with a design to broaden cover- 
age and increase benefits through cer-' 
— amendments in our social security 
aw. 

While nobody will take issue with the 
worthy Coietive st eee See 
benefits to deserving American citizens, 
we of the Congress might well give some 
serious thought as to how this might best 
be accomplished. For instance, there is 
a need for effecting a critical examina- 
tion of the dimensions of the proposed 
changes in the Federal law, just as there 
is the necessity of appraising the feasi- 
bility of advancing the desired ends 
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through a private rather than a Federal 
approach. 


Just recently I received a letter from 
one of my constituents which, because 
it contains some poignant thoughts with 
regard to this important matter, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues. 

: Bancor, MAINE, 
: December 28, 1959. 
The Honorable Cirrrorp G. McINTIRE, 
U.S. Representative, Maine, Third District, 
Washington, D.C. 


- Dear Sm: Who will deny that the year 1960 
will be big? It will be big in domestic poli- 
ties; big in spending, public and private; 
big in international affairs; and big in “ax- 
grinding.” It will be a tough year to keep 
one’s balance. 

In the coming session of Cengress, more 
could be heard from the Forand bill (H.R. 
4700) backers. The principal supporter of 
this bill, the AFL-CIO, could become a bit 
intoxicated, with their new combined 
strength, and make a very loud noise for 
the members. Or, it could be that the new 
steel contract may not be everything desired 
from the union standpoint. The Forand 
bill, therefore, could provide a “save-face” 
issue for the union leaders. 

Nevertheless, should the Forand bill be 
presented for further consideration, your 
opposition should be felt. 

Every line of information, statistic, and 
evidence of private industry effort show that 
this proposed amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act cannot be given serious consider- 
ation, at this time. 

Our social security taxes will increase sub- 
stantially in January 1960, but the benefits 
will not increase. The increase is due to 
previously voted benefits. Increases are 
scheduled every 3 years te 1969, using past 
predictions of mortality and morbidity. 

We have not yet felt the impact of the 
“Disability Over 50” amendment.| Should 
one attempt another extension into the 
morbidity field, under the controlled(?) 
basis, on which a public fiscal policy must 
operate, then, most assuredly, we shall have 
the proverbial lion by the tail. Another 
political football will have been tossed onto 
the field and God knows, the air is filled 
with enough footballs now. 

Private enterprise can, and is now solv- 
ing the problem of the senior citizen's need 
for hospital and surgical protection. Nearly 
half of all people, over 65, are now covered. 
This is an increase of 25 percent since 1952. 
Today, these senior citizens are being cov- 
ered at a faster rate than the number .of 
people who are entering this age bracket. 

The Forand bill. would exclude some 25 
percent of our over-age people. It would 
take much longer to provide maximum num- 
ber coverage, by this bill, than it would by 
letting free enterprise and competition solve 
the problem, at the present pace. This 
would be independent of such considerations 
as relative costs of the two methods (who 
will deny that private business is more 
efficient than Government business), the fu- 
ture impact of increased Social Security 
Act taxes and, without a doubt, in con- 
junction with higher personal income taxes 
(if present inflationary spiral continues) and 
the continuing trend toward the evasion of 
personal responsibility which has been one 
of the cornerstones of our system of gov- 
ernment, since its founding. 

Thinking citizens, in the United States, 
young and old, like the responsibility that 
goes with freedom. Nowhere, in the world, 
has it ever been proven that individual 
freedom can be retaimed under any other 
system, than the one we have enjoyed. 

Social security legislation is a segment of 
our economy which needs very careful treat- 
ment—even in a political year. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert F. SEpce.ey. 
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The Postal Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it was no surprise that the 
President, in his budget message yester- 
day, included as part of his anticipated 
surplus some $554 million, which he 
proposes be raised by increasing first- 
class and airmail rates by 1 cent to 
liquidate the postal deficit. 

Over the years the administration has 
complained about the size of the postal 
deficit and has periodically proposed 
legislation to increase rates. Yet, for 
some strange reason it carefully avoids 
proposals which would increase the 
rates on the types of mail which really 
cause the tremendous postal deficit. 

I refer, of course, to the preferential 
second-class rates granted newspapers 
and magazines—outright subsidies to- 
taling more than $200 million a year for 
profitmaking second-class publications. 
A few large magazines, such as Life, 
Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, 
Look, and others, are carried at tax- 
payers’ expense to the tune of $4 mil- 
lion, $7 million, and up to $10 million a 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, last July 28 I introduced 
H.R. 8433 to place an annual limitation 
on publishers’ second-class mail subsi- 
dies, on a 5-year sliding scale— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 28, 1959, 
pages 13275-13279. 

The bill would provide that during the 
first year, Post Office Department costs 
of receipt, handling, processing, trans- 
porting, and delivering of second-class 
Publications to its subscribers by mail 
may not exceed by moré than $5 million 
the annual postage paid by the publi- 
cation. During the second year this 
subsidy could be a maximum of $3 mil- 
lion per publication; the third year a 
maximum subsidy of $1 million; the 
fourth year a maximum subsidy of 
$500,000; and during the fifth year and 
each year thereafter, a maximum sub- 
sidy of $100,000 for each publication. 
Once the subsidy limit were reached for 
any publication during any year, the 
full postal rate necessary to cover the 
Department’s costs for that publication 
would go into effect. 

This bill is similar to, but meets spe- 
cific criticisms offered by the magazine 
publishing industry to a previous version 
of my bill, adopted by the House as an 
amendment to the postal rate bill in the 
last Congress, but subsequently dropped 
from conference. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill would bring in 
new revenue to the Post Office Depart- 
ment from the types of mail now in- 
curring the deficit. First-class mail is 
more than paying its own way. The ad- 
ministration proposes to impose the bur- 
den on the average mail user to cover 
up the huge deficits being incurred by 
profit-making magazines. There is no 
doubt of this fact. During the last 
year’s hearings before the House Appro- 
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priations Subcommittee on Treasury- 
Post Office Department, Mr. Hyde Gil- 
lette, Assistant Postmaster General, Bu- 
reau of Finance said, in anwer to a ques- 
tion about magazine losses to the De- 
partment: 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that magazines 
probably pay more than a hundred million 
dollars less than the cost of handling them, 
but part of that is offset by the extra 
amount that the first-class mail pays over 
and above its fully allocated cost, so that 
the net effect is not carried through directly 
to the deficit. 


If the Post Office Department were 
really interested in eliminating the 
postal deficit, it would support my bill 
and urge that the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee schedule hearings. 
Yet both the Department and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has reported ad- 
versely on H.R. 8433 and its companion 
bill, H.R. 8603, introduced by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss]. 


Mr. Speaker, the overwhelming sup- 
port I have received for my bill from 
persons all over the country has con- 
vinced me that Americans are becoming 
increasingly resentful of having their tax 
dollars used to subsidize profitable pub- 
lishing companies. As evidence of this 
fact, I call attention to Bulletin No. 252 
“The Mandate,” published by the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness. Members are familiar with these 
ballots on national issues, conducted by 
this organization for many years. 

Question No. 3 of Bulletin No. 252, cir- 
culated last fall reads: 


Reduce postal rate subsidies: Are you for 
or against Congress requiring all large na- 
tional magazines to pay their full share of 
Post Office mailing costs, the same as users 
of first-class mail are required to do? 


As is the usual practice, a pro and con 
statement on the issue was presented: 

Argument for reducing subsidies: $200 
million yearly, that’s what it is costing the 
U.S. Post Office to handle the weekly and 
monthly mailings of the Nation’s giant mag- 
azines. That is the difference between its 
costs, and what they pay for postal services, 
This subsidy has amounted to $2.5 billion 
during the past 12 years, and it has been 
paid for out of the pockets of people who 
more than pay their way when they use 
first-class mail. Meanwhile the firms pub- 
lishing these magazines have been running 
up record profits, and indulging in all sorts 
of cut-rate offers to take bread and butter 
out of the mouths of smal] businessmen in 
the magazine distribution field, 

Argument against reducing subsidies: 
These national magazines are paying their 
way. Through countrywide advertising pro- 
grams they make possible, they help to keep 
the wheels of industry turning, employ- 
ment high, and earnings ever mounting, 
which means purchasing power available for 
business, large and small. More than this, 
they are educating our people about im- 
portant national issues and events, and fur- 
nishing them top-flight entertainment. In 
our postal scheme, they are never supposed 
to “pay their way,” in anyway other than 
these. Despite this, their mail handling 
cost is low, and they are charged for part 
of the services they receive. 


Mr. Speaker, the results of this na- 
tionwide poll among small businessmen 
were published in bulletin No. 253 as 
follows: 5 

Reduce postal-rate subsidies: For, 84 per- 


cent; against, 13 percent; no vote, 3 percent, 
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So long as the administration opposes 
efforts to curb the exorbitant second- 
class publishers’ subsidies, we must con- 
tinue to vigorously resist pressures to 
raise the rates on first class and air mail. 





Jews and Judaism in the U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a memorandum by Dr. 
Richard C. Hertz, rabbi of Congregation 
Beth El, of Detroit, Mich., which he pre- 
sented to the White House upon his re-~ 
turn from a visit to the Soviet Union. 
The purpose of Rabbi Hertz’ visit was to 
study the status of Jews and Judaism be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and I believe his 
report will be of great interest to all 
Members of this body. 

The memorandum follows: 
MEMORANDUM TO THE WHITE HOUSE ON JEWS 

AND JUDAISM IN THE U.S.5.R. 


(By Dr. Richard C, Hertz, rabbi, 
Beth El, Detroit) 


I. On the basis of my visit to the USS.R., 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia this summer, I 
am convinced that the U.S.S.R. leaders are 
very touchy on the subject of the Jewish 
question. It is obviously a sensitive, sore 
spot on which they feel considerable em- 
barrassment because of their inability to 
resolve it to the satisfaction of Soviet Jews 
or world epinion. 


It. I am convinced that expressions of con- 
cern over the Jewish question by the United 
States will be received sympathetically, since 
the U.S.8.R. is anxious, particularly at this 
time, for peace and friendship with the 
United States of America. 


III. The discrepancies and inconsistencies 
between publicly announced Soviet goals and 
actual reality in the U.S.S.R. are so flagrant 
that the lack of good faith of U.S.S.R. lead- 
ers is transparently demonstrated by their 
position vis-a-vis the Jewish question. 


IV. The post-Stalinist years have revealed 
that Stalin’s special policy regarding the 
Jews, pldeing them in a special category with 
a double standard applied to them as Soviet 
citizens and as a Jewish minority, is still in 
force. This special treatment discriminates 
against them and places them in a position 
infinitely worse than that of all the other 
national, ethnic, cultural, or religious groups 
in the USS.R. This special treatrhent 
singling out the Jewish minority is a flagrant 
contradistinction to both the ideological and 
constitutional principles of the U.S.S.R. 


V. Mikoyan’s visit with the leaders of the 
American Jewish committee in New York, 
January 4959 revealed that he denied that 
Jews would be transferred to Biro-Bidjan, 
He denied that cultural or religious discrimi- 
nation is being practiced against Soviet Jews 
on the ground that Jews are now assimilated 
and not interested in separate cultural out- 
lets. He defended his position by saying that 
Jews occupy high pests in the Soviet hier- 
archy and that many Soviet leaders are mar- 
ried to Jewish women. On his return to the 
U.SSR., he said nothing in public that he 
had been questioned in the United States of 
— over America’s concern for Soviet 

ews. 
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VI. What is the situation now with re- 
spect to Jews and Judaism? 

1.USS.R. says it officially guarantees 
equality of rights in law and fact for all its 
citizens. 

(a) Yet discrimination is widely practiced 
against Jews. 

(b) Anti-Semitism has not been uprooted, 
as its leaders claim. 

(c) The government is dedicated to the 
complete extinction of Jewishness and the 
liquidation of all Jewish culture. 

(da) Every identification card and internal 
passport carried by a Soviet Jewish citizen 
is a direct contradiction of freedom and 
equality. It reads: “5. Nationalnost—Evri” 
(Jew). 

2. Jews are recognized and singled out as 
@ special minority, yet Jews have none of the 
privileges granted other national minority 
groups. 

(a) No newspapers, no voluntary associa- 
tions, no cultural groups, no Yiddish schools 
(primary, secondary or of higher education), 
no books, no artistic or cultural life—none 
are permitted to Jews. \ 

(b) Synagogues are being closed by the 
government, despite their denials, in a cal- 
culated program of spiritual starvation for 
Soviet Jewry. 

(c) Again and again people expressed their 
fears to me at attending synagogue worship 
lest in retaliation their jobs be jeopardized 
and they be “reported.” 

8. Of the four major religious groups in 
the U.S.S.R.—Russian, Orthodox, Moslem, 
Protestant (Baptist) and Jewish—only the 
Jewish are prevented from having a cen- 
tralized organization. 

(a) The Russian Orthodox has its Patri- 
arch Nikolai, with 22,000 churches and 35,- 
000 priests, one for every 4,000 Russian Or- 
thodox citizens. 

(b) Jews have no chief rabbi or federation 
of Jewish synagogues. No contact or com- 
munication exists between the synagogues 
scattered over the U.S.S.R. In all the US.S.R. 
there are about 60 rabbis for the U.S.S.R.’s 
8 million Jews—one for every 50,000 Jews. 
Percentagewise, Jews have less than one- 
twelfth the religious of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox. Of the 60 rabbis, all are old 
and many of them are not properly ordained. 

(c) Many confiscated mosques have been 
returned to Moslem congregations. Not a 
single synagogue has been built or returned 
to the Jewish congregations. 

(ad) Ten Russian Orthodox theological 
seminaries for the training of priests exist, 
with over 1,000 students. Until 2 years ago, 
there was no Jewish seminary. The one 
started at that time at the Moscow syna- 
gogue has only 20 rabbinical students. 
When I went to inspect it, I was refused 
admittance because the rector was so em- 
barrassed over its inadequacy. 

VII. What would American citizens of the 
Jewish faith like to see done on behalf of 
Soviet Jewry? 

(1) Guarantee that no further syna- 
gogues will be closed and those cities where 
synagogues have not been restored will be 
returned. This would do much to end the 
atmosphere of fear of retaliation for those 
Jews who choose to attend synagogue wor- 
ship, and thus guarantee freedom of wor- 
ship. 

(2) Lift the ban on Jewish and Yiddish 
publications and encourage cultural activi- 
ties, as other areas of culture are officially 
encouraged in the U.S.S.R. 

(3) Seek an opportunity of contacts be- 
tween Jews of the USSR. and the rest of 
eels Nun ae ane ae ee 
subjects relating to 
philosophy, ethics, and other scholarly sub- 


(4) Seek permission for providing re- 
ligious necessities which I found to be in 
evident short supply—such as matzoh at 
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Passover time, new prayerbooks, Bibles, 
tephilim, religious calendars, and 
other ceremonial objects. 
Ol oesoaeein. ceeiieaeee aie ae 
‘umanitarian organiza 


of visits 


ment of Jews in that primitive. under- 
developed area. In my conversations in the 


opposed, so that emigration 

voluntary and not a compulsory act 
(9 Give an for Jewish cul- 

ture in the U.S.S.R. to exist and flower as it 


be sent to Siberia? 

VIII. It is hoped that in the interest of 
better feelimg and good will between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., President Eisen 
hower on his forthcoming visits with Soviet 
leaders may express the moral concern of 
American Jews over the lot of Soviet Jews. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., August 24, 1959. 





The Future of State Labor Relations 
Agencies and Federal-State Jurisdic- 
tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been an uncountable number of words 
written and spoken about the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 

There has been little said, however, 
that would add to our thinking on this 
es as it affects Federal-State 

labor relationships. 


I am introducing today, for the Rrec- 
eRD, an address entitled “The Future of 


was given at the third 
annual conference ef the Association of 


y 


f 
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State Labor Relations Agencies, in De- 
troit, Mich., recently. 

Since this subject. is an ever-present 
problem before both Federal and State 
Governments, I believe that it will give 
Members of Congress an insight into this 
subject on a phase seldom discussed 
either in committee or on the floor. 

I present the address without comment 
exactly as it was given: 

Mr. President, officers of the association, 
distinguished guests, chairman and mem- 
bers of State labor relations agencies and 
their guests, I deem it a privilege to be 
given the opportunity of addressing you on 
the occasion of your third annual conference. 
Thank you for the invitation. His Excel- 
lency Gov. Foster Furcolo has asked me to 
bring to you the greetings of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Before I begin 
my remarks on today’s subject for dis- 
cussion, I have a few items of interest re- 
garding the Massachusetts Labor Relations 

on, which I would like to mention. 

Our corrimission, in addition to providing 
advioe and information to employers and 
employees under the statute, also provides 
information on a multitude of labor rela- 
tions matters that do not come within the 
purview of our State labor relations law. 
Frequently we find it necessary to direct 
the employer or employee elsewhere. I think 
it is about time we took credit for the serv- 
ice we provide employers and employees 
and it is my intention to set up within our 
commission an information center which 
will supply the employer or employee with 
the answer to his inquiry or direct him to 
the proper State or Federal agency. Per- 
haps you could do likewise on your own 
board or commission. 

The organizing efforts of State, county, 
and municipal workers should provide op- 
portunities for increasing the caseload of 
State labor relations agencies. Cities and 
towns are excluded as employers within the 
meaning of our statute. However, in a few 
cases involving the representation of em- 
ployees, the city or town, on the petition 
of a local union, has made certain stipula- 
tions, consented to an election and asked 
us to supervise and conduct an election. 
For the future I can foreseee legislation 
amending our statute to include cities and 
towns as employers within the meaning of 
the statute. When this legislation is en- 
acted it should provide many new repre- 
sentation cases for our commission. 

This is an untapped area of additional 
cases for us, and I hope it will provide the 
member States of this association a similar 
opportunity for expanded service in their 
respective States. 

In the void that has existed since the pas- 
sage of the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosures Act of 1959, because no staff 
or even employee has been made available 
in the Boston office of the U.S. Department 
of Labor who can answer questions about 
the new law, we have made our staff avail- 
able to assist employers, union officials, and 
union members in reaching conclusions re- 
garding their inquiries concerning the new 
law. 


My thoughts on “the future of State labor- 
relations agencies,” especially since the pas- 
sage of title VII of the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
produces mixed feelings of deep concern on 
the one hand and subdued elation on the 
other. As a trade-union leader and a mem- 


South and those States where no State labor- 
relations law or agency exists. There unions 
must face an archaic and reactionary com- 
mon law and rely on economic force to obtain 
their objectives while they face labor’s mortal 
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enemy, the injunction, in an unfriendly 
atmosphere. 

My feelings of elation, on, the other hand, 
are subdued and not as strong as they might 
be for the reason I have mentioned and for 
the additional] reason that Iam not yet quite 
sure whether the Congress has given us any- 
thing to be happy about. 

Under the Taft-Hartley amendments con- 
tained in title VII, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is permitted to decline to assume 
jurisdiction over that class of employers 
where the effect of the labor dispute is not 
sufficiently substantial to warrant the exer- 
cise of jurisdiction.. The State agencies are 
then permitted to exercise jurisdiction over 
those cases which the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has declined to assert jurisdic- 
tion. However, the prohibition in the law 
preventing the National Labor Relations 
Board from lowering the jurisdictional 
standards that were in effect on August 1, 
1959, seriously limits State labor-relations 
agencies, for it is my opinion that the im- 
pact on interstate commerce in the cases of 
many of these employers is not sufficiently 
substantial to warrant the exercise of juris- 
diction. Apparently the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is reluctant to permit the ex- 
ercise of jurisdiction over those cases which 
commonsense indicates really belong to State 
labor-relations agencies. 

If State labor relations agenCies are to have 
a future, a realistic and commonsense ap- 
proach to the problem of jurisdiction must 
be developed. The line should not be drawn 
according to the dollar size of a business or 
the volume of goods brought from or sent to 
other States, although the second method 
should not be entirely excluded as it might 
be necessary to use it in some cases. I do 
not believe that Congress should write de- 
tailed jurisdictional standards into the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Rather a com- 
bination of legislative and administrative 
action could achieve the desired results. 
Perhaps we should organize and conduct a 
study of various segments of the economy 
in order to formulate a new concept or new 
criteria for the exercise of jurisdiction by 
State labor relations agencies. The feasi- 
bility of such a course of action and its im- 
plementation I leave open for discussion by 
the lawyers and by the members of this asso- 
ciation for your ideas. 

The come-to-rest doctrine is one that de- 
serves review and the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the State agencies and the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Such an approach should, of course, recog- 
nize those employers and companies that 
have a truly interstate character and have 
a substantial effect on interstate commerce. 

The employers that should be subject to 
the National Labor Relations Board are those 
in the manufacturing and production indus- 
tries, the transportation industries, news- 
papers and communications systems, utility 
industries and those industries that have a 
substantial effect on national defense. 

Those employers who should be subject to 
the local control of State agencies are com- 
panies operating office buildings, retail con- 
cerns such as supermarkets and department 
stores, hotels, motels and restaurants, auto- 
mobile agencies, gas stations and metropoli- 
tan transit systems. The employment rela- 
tions of the above employers are not mat- 
ters of national concern, but rather of local 
concern. 

Local authority means local responsibility 
which is closer to our democratic philosophies 
of home rule and to our ideal of self-deter- 
mination. State agencies are more flexible, 
closer to the facts and can reach practical 
and sound decisions because of their knowl- 
edge of and familiarity with local conditions. 
Their familiarity with the individuals in- 
volved permits them to appraise the human 
problems and this, of course, is not the case 
where the National Labor Relations Board is 
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forced to consider cases on the basis of a 
printed record. 

I think it is most important to the econ- 
omy of our individual States to see to it that 
a good industrial climate exists where the 
labor disputes of local unions and small busi- 
ness may be settled quickly and inexpen- 
sively. Since State agencies are able to han- 
dle cases more conveniently and expedi- 
tiously, local unions and small businesses 
should not be required to make time con- 
suming and expensive trips to Washington. 

In addition, the prospect of 50 States, or 
in reality 15 States administering a State 
labor relations law appeals to me for each 
of these States could supply new ideas and 
new solutions to labor-management prob- 
lems. No better approach could be developed 
in providing constructive thought and action 
in this vital field than by allowing each State 
to serve as a research laboratory for testing 
progressive measures. 

The views of the Honorable John R. Deth- 
mers, the distinguished chief justice of the 


, supreme court of this State in the area of 


Federal-State relationships are the most 
compelling and profound of any I have heard 
or read. His remarks made in an address 
delivered before the midwinter meeting of 
the Massachusetts Bar Association at Hol- 
yoke, Mass., on February 14, 1959, are, I think, 
apropos and particularly deserving of our 
attention at this time. Your chief justice was 
speaking by reason of his chairmanship last 
year of the National Conference of Chief Jus- 
tices whose report he was discussing. The 
title of that report was, “Federal-State Rela- 
tionships as Affected by Judicial Decisions.” 

The following remarks are meaningful to 
me and, I trust to this association: 

“Of transcendent importance to the Nation, 
overshadowing all others in the concern of 
the conference, is the matter of Federal-State 
relationships as affected by judicial de- 
cisions. 

“No consideration of the report can be 
balanced or complete without these observa- 
tions: 

“(3) The conference’s expressed alarm, and 
mine, at the noticeable trend toward in- 
creased national powers accompanied by a 
diminishing of the powers of States and local 
governments, relates not to mere sectional or 
selfish interests, but springs from the same 
concern as that of our Founding Fathers that 
liberty’s cause may be lost in too high a con- 
centration of powers in the National Govern- 
ment, and from the conviction that safety 
for the rights of man inheres in a diffusion 
of those powers and maintenance of the 
highest possible degree of local self-govern- 


‘ment compatible with national security and 


well-being. So long as we would adhere to 
the determination of the fathers that the 
State, the Government, exists for man and 
not man for the State, in the consideration 
of every proposed extension or withholding 
of ‘governmental powers and the division of 
those powers between the States and the 
Nation, our lodestar must always be, ‘How 
will the cause of freedom best be served, how 
the rights of man advanced?’ The 14th 
amendment achieves its intended goal when 
it prevents State action destructive of hu- 
man freedom; it misses that goal when used 
as a tool to concentrate power in the National . 
Government at the cost of liberty.” 

A close analysis of these considerations 
reveals that a sound labor policy requires 
participation by both States and Federal 
Governments. Perhaps the criteria to be em- 
Ployed by the Board should be whether 
sound labor policy requires State action 
and not consistency with specific provisions 
of the act. 

Although a multiplicity of tribunals may 
well lead to a multiplicity of results, this is 
not necessarily undersirable for it is in diver- 
sity, that this country has found its greatest 
strength and unity. 
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The President’s Proposed Tour of Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, shortly the 
President is going to leave for Latin 
America on a good will tour in order to 
remedy some of the bad feeling which 
exists between some of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations and the United States. It 
is supposed that the President will try 
to restore some of the good neighbor 
policy which was enunciated by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in the 1930’s and which 
has deteriorated badly since the Second 
World War. The United States will long 
remember the treatment accorded Vice 
President Nixon in 1958 on his tour of 
South America as a result of shabby re- 
lations on the part of various members 
in the State Department. 

Although good will tours may have 
some value, their results are transitory 
and, in many cases, may well backfire. 
For example, in personal contact with 
De Gaulle of France, the President per- 
sonally assured him of his support for 
the French position in Algeria, an assur- 
ance which was not met, nor should it 
have been, since it involved a derogation 
of American principles as regarding 
political independence for that area of 
the world. What the President prom- 
ised he could not carry out. And conse- 
quently, our country suffered badly in 
the eyes of the leaders of France. The 
entire NATO alliance was further 
weakened. 

This same problem exists with the 
President’s impending trip. It is hoped 
that the President, who will be leaving 
office, at the end of this year, will not 
promise anything which he knows can- 
not be carried out or won’t be carried 
out by our Government. He should 
promise only that which he intends to 
initiate and make successful. Other- 
wise, the trip to Latin America could be 
disastrous for the United States. Joseph 
Alsop, in his article, which I wish to 
insert into the body of the Recorp sug- 
gests that this haphazard method of 
diplomacy was followed in India where 
he hinted strongly at more foreign aid 
for that nation, but sent budget 
conscious Joseph Dodge to be his eco- 
nomic emissary to India. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is a dan- 
gerous practice in international affairs 
to promise and then, not to perform: to 
raise hopes and expectations and then 
to disappoint. I sincerely hope that this 
will not happen on the impending visit 
by the President to Latin’ America. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 15, 1960] 

JOURNEYS AND JUNKETS 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The scene was the Elysee palace. The 
chief actors were President Eisenhower 
and Gen. Charles de Gaulle, but in this 
curious scene that took place last month in 
Paris, the speaking part belongs almost 





wholly to Mr. Eisenhower. De Gaulle 
merely listened in a silence that was glacial, 
almost hyperboreal. 

The President was protesting American 
good will toward France in North Africa. 
He was explaining that the American failure 
to vote with France on the Algerian resolu- 
tion in the United Nations had by no means 
meant what the French thought it meant. 
He believed, evidently, that the Franco- 
American misunderstanding could be 
straightened out. James Hagerty was even 
waiting in an outer room, no doubt to 
superintend the issuance of a cordial joint 
communique. 

But the misunderstanding could not be 
straightened out. While the President's ex- 
planations and expressions of good will con- 
tinued, De Gaulle maintained his silence. 
When at last the President also fell silent, 
De Gaulle was content to answer in two 
frigid words, “Je regrette—I am _ sorry.” 
And so the meeting ended with no joint 
communique, as badly as it began. 

This summary of General de Gaulle’s own 
account of his meeting with the President 
comes from an undoubted Parisian source. 
It is worth attention at this time primarily 
because the President’s plans for a South 
American journey have just been announced, 
while a visit to the Far East after the Soviet 
Union is already being talked about. The 
point is that the inglorious episode in 
December stemmed directly from the Pres- 
ident’s glorious triumphal tour of Europe in 
September. 

On that tour, France was the high point. 
Never, said everyone, had there been such a 
reception. No one, said the whole world, 
could have done so much to improve the 
always difficult relationship with General de 
Gaulle. 

But what the President did in September 
was to give De Gaulle promises, or what 
were interpreted as promises, of all-out sup- 
port for his Algerian policy. With consid- 
erable justice, De Gaulle interpreted the 
American U.N. vote as a betrayal of those 
promises. It was the sense of betrayal, much 
more than the U.N. vote itself, that made the 
ugly trouble when the President visited Paris 
again. ; 

In other words, these good will journeys 
that the President so much enjoys can be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous as well as enjoyable. 
The danger is, very simply, that the Presi- 
dent will awaken expectations which he 
cannot or does not wish to satisfy. He did 
so in France, with really grave results. There 
are some signs he also did so in India. He 
had hardly left Delhi before Nehru, at a press 
conference, delicately but quite plainly 
hinted that he now expected much more 
generous American aid. Judging by the man 
the President has chosen as his economic 
emissary to India—former Budget Director 
Joseph Dodge—Nehru’s expectations are also 
due to be disappointed. 

At the risk of seeming ironical, it is in- 
teresting to compare the Eisenhower method 
with the method of Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
who is also going junketing this spring to 
India, Burma, and Indonesia. India has an 
inflamed border problem with Communist 
China. Burma has a smoldering border 
problem. Indonesia is in a bitter row with 
China over the status of the oversea Chi- 
hese in Java. Khrushchev will quite cer- 
tainly talk about these problems during his 
junket. 

Almost equally certainly, there is a de- 
cided chill in the relationship between Mos- 
cow and Peiping. The Western policymakers 
are currently much stirred by the report of 
a semi-public lecture at Moscow University, 
in the course of which the Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders were sharply rebuked for their 
improperly cold reception of Khrushchev at 
Peiping in October. There is other evidence 
of the same sort. But now, apparently, the 
adroit Khrushchev is going to turn the 
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Moscow-Peiping chill to his own advantage. 
He will use it, in fact, as proof of his admir- 


already visible, too. China will retain de 
facto possession of northern Ladakh, with its 
crucial strategic road, while giving ground 
on the eastern border, in the area of the 


teach the lesson that there are even more 
ways of generating good will than there are 
ways of skinning a cat. 


The Swinging Pendulum 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years there has been considerable discus- 
sion and volumes written on the philoso- 
phy of liberalism and conservatism. An 
editorial entitled “The Swinging Pendu- 
lum” from the January 17, 1960, Peoria 
Journal Star sums up the issue very well 
and I commend its reading to all my 
colleagues. 

THe SWINGING PENDULUM 


The most used and least understood word 
in American politics today is liberal. 

Historically, liberal parties have been dis- 
tinguished by reform in behalf of the masses 
and by increasing the political power of the 
people and gaining privileges for the under- 
privileged. 

That corresponds with the concept 
of liberalism in this country since 1932, the 
year the New Deal was voted into power. But 
along with this we have the juvenile 
that the “good people” are liberals and the 
“bad people” conservatives. Another naive 
concept is that conservative politics is a 
thing of the past, as dead as prohibition and 
the gold standard. 

Actually the two opposite political poles, 
liberalism and conservatism, are both, neces- 
sary in two-party politics. One checks and 
balances the other. If liberals are long in 
power, as they have been im the United States 
in both parties, that doesn’t mean that they 
will remain in power permanently. 

All Government policies tend to be self- 
liquidating. Conservative policies eventually 

policies 





evoke liberal sentiments. Liberal 
finally revive conservative thinking. The 
pendulum never stops swinging. 

,Many Americans equate liberalism with 
the New Deal policy of granting new powers 
and privileges to labor. The underdog of 
our economy in 1933 was labor and it needed 
the new power it got from the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. But abuses came with that 
power and now, a quarter of a century later, 
they have been revealed. The pendulum has 
started to swing the other way. ; 

Farmers desperately needed the help of a 
liberal government and got it. But with this 








new problems of surpluses and 


Only a conservative 


solve, 
beralism broke stubborn barriers depriv- 
Negroes of civil liberties, and that was 
But some are now beginning to be- 
lieve that a conservative government can 
pace the integration of schools and other 
civil rights — more practically. 
Liberalism has boosted taxes to the con- 
fiscatory point, raised the national debt to 
an astronomical total and got Government 
alee breathing down every citizen’s 
neck. 


So conservatism will return. The pendu- 


lum must swing and it has started. 
The question is, will it swing far enough 


that momentum? 





Resolution of New England Governors’ 
Textile Committee on Importation of 
Woolens and Worsteds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
inelude a resolution adopted by the New 
England Governors’ Textile Committee 
at Boston, Mass., on November 19, 1959, 
and an explanatory memorandum ac- 
companying the resolution: 

RESOLUTION (AND EXPLANATORY MEMO) OF 
CONFERENCE OF NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS, 
ADDRESSED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
SraTes, NEw ENGLAND CONGRESSMEN, AND 
THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMA- 
TION 


Whereas since 1947, when duties were re- 
duced, importation of woolen and worsted 
fabrics have increased almost nine times; 
and 

Whereas employment in this industry 
during the same period has been reduced by 
two-thirds; and 

Whereas the change in the country’s bal- 
ance of payments has greatly strengthened 
the case against liberalization of trade and 
in fact, points toward increased exports, re- 
duced imports as required by our balance- 
of-payment situation es well as reduced off- 
shore (abroad) purchases by the United 
States; and 

Whereas under pressure from the British 
Government and others, the State Depart- 
ment has announced intention to renego- 
tiate through GATT woolen and worsted 
fabric duties, including the tariff quota: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That quotas by quarterly pe- 
riods on the importation of woolens and 
worsteds be applied on a country-by-coun- 
try basis and on the basis of categories of 
goods 





EXPLANATORY Memo ON WOOLENS AND 
WOoORSTEDS 
In the course of his visits with President 
Eisenhower, Primé Minister Macmillan of 
the British Government urged the President 
to reduce further the tariffs on wool textile 
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fabrics, including British woolens. The 
British have experienced increasing com- 
petition in the US. market in selling wool- 
ens as the result of Intensified competition 
from Italy and Japan. Dealing with global 
problems, the President apparently felt that 
such demands should be explored. Hence it 
has been announced that there are to be 
hearings before the Tariff Commission and 
the Trade Agreements Committee prior to 
negotiations with the British and others on 
tariffs and quotas on woolen and worsted 


We point out that the Geneva protocol of 
1948, which reduced tariffs on woolens and 


worsteds from 45 to 25 percent, with a res- ~ 


ervation that the issue would be reconsid- 
ered if imports exceeded 5 percent of domes- 
tic production, caused the industry a great 
deal of harm. In the succeeding 8 years the 
industry lost about 50 percent of its jobs, and 
since it is heavily concentrated in New Eng- 
land, New England's losses were especially 
severe. The industry continues to suffer de- 
clines. We are not implying that the ex- 
planation is merely the trade policies of the 
Federal Government, for we realize that man- 
made fibers have to some extent been sub- 
stituted for woolens and changes in fashion 
have also contributed to the decline. We 
are also aware that the relatively high price 
of wool has been a serious factor. But an 
industry that has been subjected to such de- 
pressing forces should not be subjected to 
additional losses through governmental 
policy,. Liberalization of tariffs has been an 
important factor in this loss. 

We are not opposing liberal trade policies 
in general, but it is important that these 
concessions which result in increased imports 
should not be too heavily concentrated on 
textiles and especially on woolens. 

In view of the fact that it took the Federal 
Government 8 years to rectify to some extent 
the mistakes made in 1948, a period of great 
losses for the woolen and worsted industry, 
we are not too hopeful that any mistakes 
made in 1960 will be soon corrected. 

It is also important to take into account 
the change in economic conditions since 1957. 
In a period of less than 2 years, this country 
has lost about $7 billion in gold and dollars 
and promises to lose even more over a 2-year 
period. The excess of gold reserves over 
short-term claims on our gold has been re- 
duced from $7 billion at the end of 1957 to 
a@ negligible sum by the latter part of 1959. 
Before 1957, we could argue to some extent 
for increased imports or increased exports of 
capital or even reduced exports for the United 
States in order that other nations should 
have the dollars that they need to carry on 
their economic programs. 

- But the world has changed greatly since 
1957. Our problem now is not a shortage of 
dollars, but a glut of dollars for foreigners. 
This problem has to be solved in some form 
or other. One obvious solution is, of course, 
for the United States to increase its exports, 
and we should therefore plead for a reduc- 
tion of restrictions on American exports, for 
generally these restrictions have been much 
greater than ours, on the whole, It is also 
possible that in some areas Government 
grants and loans, and military spending 
abroad may be cut, and also that capital 
investment abroad might be discouraged or 
not encouraged as much as it has been in 
the past. But surely, in view of the changed 
situation, a case for an increase of imports 
through a liberalization of tariffs is much 
weaker than it was in the past. A rise of 
exports stimulated by increased efficiency 
and lower costs here and reduced barriers 
abroad, and increased purchases in the 
United States under various aid programs 
should contribute to the improvement in 
the dollar position. Unless our dollar posi- 
tion does improve, this country will he 
hampered in its program for high ievels of 
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employment and for the kind of level of ac- 
tivity that we have had since the outbreak 
of World War It. Surely in this kind of 
situation the case for liberalization rests 
with foreign countries, not with the United 
States—and above all not in an industry 
that has lost two-thirds of its jobs and 60 
percent of its output since 1947, 





The Late Charles A. Boyle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OP NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I place in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Sun- 
day Star of Chicago, concerning our late, 
lamented friend for whom we all had an 
affectionate regard. The editorial fol- 
lows: 





Hmwpen LAUGHTER 
(By Leo A. Lerner) 

Charlie Boyle’s life was suddenly snuffed 
out on election night, when his automobile 
struck one of those steel posts on Western 
Avenue, the kind that stick out into the 
street. 

This was an irony in itself. Here was a 
Congressman serving his third term, with 
one of the best voting records in Washing- 
ton, an expert on housing and planning in 
big cities, killed by the posts which were 
bound to be eliminated if Charlie Boyle’s 
plans and program had come to thier ulti- 
mate conclusion. 

But the posts couldn’t wait. They were 
impatient to take home the life of a man 
who in principle was their enemy. They 
seized the opportunity on a wet, dark night 
when he had worked too hard and too long 
on election day. 

All the city hazards lurk and wait like 
that for their chance. The bottlenecks, the 
overpasses, the blind corners, the misplaced 
posts, the slippery outer drive—they all 
wait in light and night for their victims. 

When I think of Charlie Boyle, I get only 
one image—that ruddy face, crown of grey 
hair, and eyes that seemed to say, “I like 
you.” 

He would come into the office, stand around 
talking in a very offhand way with the staff 
members, and those gleaming, moist eyes 
would take everything in. 

If I came hurrying through the room with 
a fistful of papers in my hand, he would 
murmur with a certain good-humored tol- 
erance, as if he were smiling at me from up 
above instead ef from the floor he was 
standing on, “There’s the editor, my editor, 
hello editor.” 

It was just a way of talking with three 
parts to it, part amusement because I.was 
always in such a hurry, part respect (I pre- 
ferred to think), and the part that comes 
clearest to me now that he is dead—a 
friendly voice from the distance, a sound 
from @ mysterious bourn, a purr, maybe a 
whisper, from somewhere out of this world. 

We always think that people who die be- 
fore their time had some premonition of it. 
There was more evidence of that in Charlie 
than in other people I have known who died 
unexpectedly, not because he spoke of it, 
but because he had the undefinable ethereal 
quality of a person attached to the world 
and yet somehow detached. 

Yet Oharlie’s attachment to the world was 
quite tight. He was interested in a thou- 
sand subjects. 
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He understood the intricacies of many 
things only a conscientious Congressman has 
to learn, not that all of them do. He moved 
over the face of his world, between Chicago 
and Washington, like a moth attracted to 
the flame of human affairs. I learned many 
things from his enthusiasms and intrests. 

He sent me one copy of almost every- 
thing he put.in writing, and while there 
are some people whose memos I seldom read, 
I always read Charlie’s, even those that 
were printed by the US. Government. 
There was a pixie somewhere in Charlie 
that forced me to look through all the dull 
things for that hidden laugh I knew was 
there. 

Charlie was a man full of hidden laughter. 

Every once in a million there’s a man with 
a personality like that. 

On election night of 1958, he dropped into 
the office, not to get congratulations on hav- 
ing been reelected, not to have his hand 
pumped or get a little gloating started, but 
just to be with the newspaper boys, to smell 
the ink, to observe the tabulation, to watch 
the headlines being written. Other candi- 
dates came in for a minute, or phoned, but 
Charlie sat the whole night in the news- 
room, away from the big celebrations down- 
town, away from the tumult of ward head- 
quarters. 

He loved the atmosphere of politics. We 
were the last two people to leave Democratic 
headquarters in 1948. I had gone there to 
get their precinct totals. 

“Well, it looks like Dewey beat Truman,” 
said Charlie, reluctantly. 

“What’ll you bet?” I asked. 

“A new hat,” he said. I knew he was pray- 
ing he would lose. 

He did, of course, when the West was 
heard from, and the next week I wore a new 
gray feedora, bought by Charlie Boyle, the 
man who was then, as later, willing to lose 
for a good cause. 

Winston Churchill, on his 75th birthday, 
said, “I am ready to meet my Maker, but I 
am not sure that my Maker is ready for the 
ordeal of meeting me.” 

I think Charlie Boyle’s wife and family 
may be sure that wherever the meeting is 
taking place, Charlie Boyle is organizing a 
caucus to establish a liberal side in heaven, 
if they don’t have a good one there already. 
And his voting record will be perfect. 





The Late Honorable Richard Simpson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker with the passing of my long- 
time friend and colleague RicHarp Srmp- 
son, Dick most of us fondly called him, 
the Nation lost a great and able states- 
man and we who knew him best a kind, 
companionable and lovable friend. 

Dick SIMPSON was gifted with an alert 
and constructive mind. He dug hard and 
diligently for facts. Once he possessed 
them he based his decisions on the facts 
as he found them and courageously 
made known his views letting the chips 
fall where they would. 

Because of his forthrightness and 
courage he held the confidence and re- 
spect of friend and foe, if those of differ- 
ent political opinions can be called foes. 
His influence was great. He was uni- 
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versally liked, admired and respected by 
all who knew him. Drcx Smpson will 
be greatly missed in the Halls of Con- 
gress. 





Competition—TVA Style 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
pose that, in view of the legislation 
passed last year, any further discussion 
of the immediate future of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority is somewhat aca- 
demic. For the longer-range view, how- 
ever, I think it well for all of us to try to 
keep in perspective what TVA’s impact 
has been and can be on the industrial 
States situated outside the valley it 
serves. To that end, I include the fol- 
lowing “Letter to the Editor’ from the 
New York Times of January 15, 1960: 

To the Eprror or THE NEw York TIMES: 

It is understandable that you deemed it 
necessary to preface your editorial of Jan- 
uary 4, “TVA Keeps Growing,” with the ex- 
planation that TVA is not “that entertain- 


ment gadget so many of us have in our 


homes.” 

Perhaps a complacent public Would not 
need this clarification if they realized how 
they shared in the cost of this growth in 
two ways: That the taxpayer's interest-free 
investment in TVA for electric power pur- 
poses now totals more than $1,850 million 
plus spending commitments during 1960 of 
$303 million more and, despite a constitu- 
tional] requirement that taxes shall be uni- 
form, TVA pays no Federal taxes on power 
sales to its 1% million customers. 

Investor-owned electric light and power 
companies of America, serving approximately 
80 percent of the Nation’s electric customers, 
pay more than $1 billion annually to the 
Federal Government in taxes. In addition, 
these taxpaying utility companies pay more 
than $600 million to local and State gov- 
ernments. Taxes represent about 23 cents 
on every dollar of electric revenue of these 
companies. Compare this with 6.8 percent 
of electric revenues stated as taxes in your 
editorial and we see why this seems to sat- 
isfy people of the valley. 

TAX DISPARITY 


During the fiscal year 1958 TVA paid 77 
cents per $100 of plant investment in taxes 
(this excluded pewer sales to the Atomic 
Energy Commission), whereas the American 
electric utilities paid $5.14 per $100 of plant. 

While this tax disparity may be alarming 
to some of our citizens outside the valley, 
few taxpayers know what share of Federal 
money is invested in TVA. 

The Economic Research Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has computed the percentage of all Federal 
taxes paid by each State. For example, the 
Federal Government collects 13.68 percent 
of all taxes from New York State taxpayers. 
These New Yorkers have contributed $294,- 
530,400 to make TVA possible—13.68 percent 
of $2,153 million. 

New Jersey taxpayers with a tax burden 
of 4.22 percent of all taxes paid to our Fed- 
eral Government, paid $90,856,600. Connect- 
icut taxpayers (2.25 percent) $48,442,500. 

I often wonder why so few Americans 
realize how near we are to socialism under 
the guise of the Federal power program. We 


have learned by bitter experience that Fed- 
eral power projects such as TVA and others, 
which were authorized for the purpose of 
irrigating arid lands or controlling floods 
or for navigation aid, often turned out to be 
the means of putting the Federal Govern- 
ment into the power business further. 

Back in 1932 7 percent of the country's 
electric generating capacity was Govern- 
ment-owned or financed. By 1946 this Lad 
increased to 14 percent of the total generat- 
ing capacity and in 1958 23.5 percent of 
generation facilities in the United States was 
Government owned or financed. 


POWER INVESTMENT 


As of January 1, 1959, $514, billion of public 
money had been allocated for Federal power 
projects. If the projects now under con- 
struction, authorized and planned are com- 
pleted this power investment of taxpayer 
money will soar to $15 billion. 

Getting back to TVA—we wonder how 
many of your readers in New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Connecticut realize how this tax 
avoidance and interest-free Federal. money 
competes. economically. 

Advertisements saat appeared in the New 
York Times and other newspapers inserted 
by the Tennessee Industrial and Agriculturai 
Development Commission pointing out that 
industry moving to the Tennessee Valley 
could buy industrial electric power as low 
as 6.03 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

It may startle some readers to know that 
an inyestor-owned company pays almost this 
much per kilowatt-hour for taxes alone. 
Some day the Northern industrial States will 
feel this unfair use of Federal subsidy. 

Is TVA leading the way? We agree with 
you, it is—down the left no to socialism. 

. L. ENGLAND, 

ATLANTIC Crry, NJ., didasty 7, 1960. 





New Starts, U.S.A 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following statement which I 
was privileged to make before the Elec- 
tric Consumers Information Committee 
on January 18, 1960, at the Willard 
Hotel in Washington: 

New Srarts, U.S.A. 

(Remarks by Hon. James C. Ortver, of Maine, 
at the ECIC Legislative Workshop in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on January 18, 1960) 

Ladies and gentlemen, we meet here today 
to discuss one of the most vital problems 
which confront the American people and, in 
effect, that could mean, as well, the people 
of the entire free world, because of the inter- 
national leadership which has been thrust 
upon us since the end of World War II. 

I refer, of course, to the issue of so-called 
new starts.in the progressive and aggressive 
developments of the natural resources of 





America, At least, in my opinion, the effect. 


of availing ourselves or not availing oure 
selves, both as people of America, and as 
people of the world, of the maximum bene- 
fits which can, and will flow from such de- 
velopment of our real. wealth, namely, the 
natural resources of our earth and its us- 
able énvironment can mean the difference 
whether we survive, both physically and 
economically, Therefore, to me, the issue of 
new starts goes far beyond the immediate 
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scope of the specific projects which may be 
in our minds for fiscal years, 1961, or there- 
after. 

Naturally, every one of us is concerned as 
to the fate of specific projects which have 
great importance for our States and our 
regional areas. This, of course, is as it 
should be. But, when I think of the dedi- 
eation of such great Americans as Senator 
George W. Norris, and his vision of multi- 
purpose development of the great major 
river basins of this Nation, together, with 
the unselfish and never-deviating determi- 
nation which he applied over the years; then, 
it is, that I am forced to lift my thinking 
from the trees of individual projects to the 
forest of the basic significance of full ex- 
ploitation of the great unharnessed poten- 
tial of the natural resources of America and 
of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, unless we get bold, cour- 
ageous, and creative imaginative leadership 
in’ our Government in the elections of this 
year, the new starts, so vital to America 
and the world are doomed. We can ‘no 
longer gamble that time is running in our 
favor as we realize the potency of the drive 
and the determination of the Soviet-Sino 
bloc. My distinguished colleagues, here to- 
day, have a far better understanding than 
I, in this regard. My friend and leader from 
Maine, our former Governor and now Sen- 
ator, able Ep Musxiz, for whom Maine 
people have a most abiding and sincere af- 
fection_and the upmost respect, has already 
given our folks his impressions of the dedi- 
cated drive and purpose of the Soviet leader- 
ship and the Soviet people to unceasing ef- 
forts to develop all of their natural re- 
sources. 

The Soviets and the Chinese know noth- 
ing and want to know nothing of the issue 
of new starts. They never stop. Our policy 
of stop and go, of the turning off and on of 
the spigot of needed public projects is a 
luxury that we might conceivably have af- 
forded in the past, but, not today as we face 
up in this last half of the 20th century to 
the life and death challenge of those who 
would bury us. 

However, I appreciate that this gathering 
of leaders and members of organizations, 
who have been devoted for years to the phi- 
losophy and crusading spirit of statesmen 
of the stature of George Norris, does not 
need any words from me to renew their faith 
or to stimulate their already aggressive at- 
titudes to get this job done. 

As I see it, the job which must be done is 
to persuade the American people that we can 
no longer rest upon our gains of the past. 
This means that we must move forward with 
progressive action. In science, and technol- 
ogy, we do not hesitate. We know that we 
must have basic research, and from the 
ideas, gleaned from such research, we have 
no hesitancy in applying these ideas to our 
industrial operations. Without this sort of 
pioneering, we would sooh be bankrupt. 
Conservatism, to the point of ignoring our 
needs, and of sweeping under the rug, our 
obvious problems is nothing but radicalism 
of the most dangerous type. It means ruin. 
These next 40 years of the 20th century 
will continue to find us in such competition 
as we have never known before. Being afraid 
or reluctant to reach for unorthodox answers 
to unorthodox problems is not Americanism 
or the American way. Call it smugness, com- 
Placency, or what you will. It adds up to 
defeatism—defeatism which must result in 
bankruptcy and ruin. 

But, my friends, this has been the policy of 
this administration. It has called itself 
progressive; but, it has failed to meet the 
meeds of the people; and, consequently, it 
has been regressive. It has failed to measure 
up to the challenge. It has placed dollars 
above needs. It has subordinated the dig- 
nity of people to an idolatry of dollars. It 
has paid obeisance to stability, and, in some 
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areas, even stagnation when we should have 
been surging ahead with new life, growth 
and expansion. 

Under these condition, it is only natural 
that we should have the policy of no new 
starts. It is only natural that we should be 
handicapped with the tight-money policy 
and the unconscionable increase in the in- 
terest rate structure which is strangling us 
with accumulative usurious results. This 
has been done in the name of anti-inflation- 
ism. We are told that there is scarcity of 
credit and money. Money should only be 
thought of, in my opinion, as a reflection of 
our economic activity. When the administra- 
tion decides to get off its knees where it has 
been paying tribute to the golden calf of 
dollars, and decides to expand the credit sup- 
ply of this Nation; then, and then only, will 
we get the new starts which are so essential 
to our survival. 

The money supply today is less in terms 
of the gross national product than it was 7 
years ago. For example, per $1,000 of gross 
national product in 1953 there was $345 of 
money supply. In 1959, per $1,000 of gross 
national product, there was $295 of money 
supply. Expansion and growth through 
new starts just cannot survive in this con- 
tracting environment. We are told that 
there is not enough money to meet the de- 
mands. Yet, the Federal Reserve board of 
governors, which control the money supply, 
refuse to take those measures which would 
expand the money supply. Again, we are 
told that this would be inflationary. Yet, 
the scarcity of money, we are told, increases 
the rental rate of dollars; Namely, the inter- 
est rates. This, in turn, is one of the most 
inflationary factors that is feeding the fire 
of inflation. If the interest rate of 5 per- 
cent is increased by 1 percent, this repre- 
sents, in my arithmetic, to a 10 percent ad- 
ministered price increase, which is felt in 
the homes and business activities of every 
nook and cranny of this great Nation. Such 
increases strangle new starts on the public 
projects which are the lifeblood of this 
Nation. 

Tight money, increasing interest rates, and 
unwillingness of the administration leaders 
to face the facts of the needs of a growing 
Nation and the threat of the Soviet-Sino 
challenge are the basic factors which will 
cause this administration to be recorded in 
history as the leadership which did not 
lead and which threatened to cause America 
to lose its opportunity to remain as the 
world’s leader for centuries to come. 

But, this can be changed. It can be 
changed if this session of the 86th Congress 
refuses to lift the 4% percent ceiling on 
interest rate of long term bonds. At least, 
this must not be done until fiscal and mone- 
tary reforms are realized. To lift this ceil- 
ing, otherwise, will mean that a green light 
will be given to that school of thought which 
believes that money is a commodity rather 
than a medium of exchange; which believes 
that we can be prosperous and healthy with- 
out a restricted cost of money; that 7 per- 
cent money is not inconceivable in a healthy 
economy; that our taxpayers can meet an 
ever-increasing debt service charge on our 
public debt; that we can afford the con- 
tinued strangulation of new starts in our 
program of public projects; that, in short, 
we can continue a policy of the rich getting 
richer and the poor getting poorer. 

It is my feeling that we can do some- 
thing about these dangerous policies: This 
session of Congress can refuse to lift the 
interest ceiling. It can direct the Fed to 
support all types of Government securities. 
It can direct the Fed to use its power to 
increase reserve requirements of member 
banks whenever necessary. In short, it can 
establish the same policy that was used to 
finance the war. 

In other words, it can expand the money 
supply in terms of the needs of the people 
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of this country. But, to be practical, it will 
probably do none of these things and Amer- 
ica will be forced to wait until the next 
administration takes over to face up to the 
urgent needs of an economy which is al- 
ready to go but which is being held in check 
by those who prefer to sit on the powder 
keg of conservative and orthodox policies 
which are not meeting, and will not meet, 
the unorthodox conditions which confront 
us. 
Meanwhile, those of us in Maine who are 
first and always for a policy of action, rather 
than inaction and reaction; those of us who 
have supported and will always support 
“new starts”; those of us who know that 
America must process into use those natural 
resources which are its real wealth; and 
those of us who believe that dollars and 
credit are only’ mechanisms to make the 
economy grow rather than being a cushion 
upon which to sit call your attention to 
our “new start”; namely, the Passama- 
quoddy-St. John Power project, located in 
the international waters of Canada and the 
United States. We urgently solicit your 
wholehearted and active support of our 
efforts to realize this start and the comple- 
tion of this project which can be the begin- 
ning of the great northeastern power grid, 
envisioned by that devoted crusader in power 
development, Leland Olds, who has already 
contributed in a substantial way to our 
cause. 

In closing, let me say that it was been a 
real pleasure to have been invited to be 
with you in your deliberations. I assure you 
that the programs of your organizations, de- 
voted to the best interests of the electric 
power consumers of America, always have 
had and always will have my enthusiastic 
and complete support. You are doing a 
great job and you deserve all possible support 
for the great battles which so obviously lie 
ahead. 





Principal Draftsman of Smith-Hughes Act 
Presents Case for Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of-Tllinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, by unanimous consent I am extend- 
ing my remarks to include an article by 
my distinguished constituent, Dr. John 
A. Lapp, in the Chicago Schools Journal 
of November 1959, that I earnest rec- 
ommend for the thoughtful reading by 
my colleagues. 

Dr. Lapp was a member of the Na- 
tional Commission, appointed by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, which in 1914 
drew up the Smith-Hughes Act, a pro- 
gram of Federal aid to vocational educa- 
tion. Dr. Lapp was the principal drafts- 
man of that act and he is the only mem- 
ber of the Commission appointed by 
President Wilson now alive. He long has 
been recognized as the foremost author- 
ity in America in a field to which he has 
contributed a long lifetime of outstand- 
ing leadership. He is a past president of 
the City, Club in Chicago and of the 
citizens school committee. He has been 
a bulwark of strength for popular edu- 
cation in our city, and it has been large- 
ly due to his efforts that many reforms 
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have been instituted and the citizenry 
of Chicago roused to an awareness of 
school problems and brought closer in 
cooperative understanding with school 
administration than perhaps in any 
other large city in our country. 

In a preface to Dr. Lapp’s article, the 
Chicago Schools Journal says: 

Congress, as it debates the Murray-Metcalf 
bill, will face another showdown on Federal 
aid to education. In this article, a distin- 
guished proponent of such aid offers counter- 
arguments to statements frequently ad- 
vanced by opponents of such participation. 


The article follows: 


THe Case ror FEDERAL AID TO ‘EpucaTion— 
History Provipes ANSWERS TO OPPONENTS 


(By John A. Lapp) 


Federal aid to the States for the pro- 
motion of education is an old and time- 
tried practice in our country. Scarcely had 
the Federal Government been established 
when grants of public lands were made to 
the States for promotion of common schools. 
A succession of grants of public lands, and 
later of money, for educational purposes fol- 
lowed, until today more than a score of edu- 
cational projects managed by the States and 
local communities are aided with Federal 
money. 


A mere recital of the projects for which 
State and local governments réceive part 
of the cost from the National Treasury 
should be sufficient to show the vital-role 
of Federal aid. Agricultural colleges; experi- 
mental stations; agricultural extension serv- 
ices; vocational education in agriculture, 
trades, and industries; homemaking and dis- 
tributive occupations; school lunches; voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the handicapped; de- 
fense educational activities; library services; 
and school construction are among the edu- 
cational activities aided by Federal funds. 

OPPONENTS OF AID IGNORE HISTORY 

‘Ihe history of Federal aid for a century 
and three-quarters should be sufficient to 
silence the critics, but-not so. In spite of 
the long, uninterrupted, and fruitful ex- 
perience in the use of grants in aid of edu- 
cation from the Federal treasury, a hue and 
cry is raised every time a proposal is made 
to give Federal support to an educational 
project. The same statements are repeated 
over and over again, despite the fact that 
our history for 175 years has proven them 
to be baseless. 

Three such statements form the stock in 
trade of opponents of Federal aid: (1) That 
the Constitution left the management of 
schools to the States with no power to aid 
education vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment; (2) that education is not a Federal 
matter but one solely for the States and local 
communities; and (3) that Federal aid means 
Federal control of the schools. 

Anyone familiar with educational progress 
in this country knows that history does not 
sustain any of these statements; in fact his- 
tory refutes every one of them. Let us look 
at the record. 


FEDERAL POWERS IN EDUCATION 

To say that there is no power to aid edu- 
cation vested in the Federal Government is 
to fly in the face of fact. There were no free 
public schools when the Constitution was 
adopted and apparently no one in the con- 
stitutional convention ever mentioned the 
subject of public schools or of education— 
the words do not appear in the records of 
the convention. A proposal that Congress 
should have power to establish a university 
was not pressed, because it appeared that 
the power to do that was given in the grant 
of power at the seat of government. It was 
more than half a century later before free 
schools were seriously promoted, and, even 
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as late as 1875, Preesident Grant was impelled 
to recommend a constitutional amendment 
“to require the States to establish and for- 
ever maintain free public schools adequate 
to the education of all the children in the 
rudimentary branches.” 

No one of the Founding Fathers proposed 
that the Federal Government should estab- 
lish schools, but no one disagreed that it 
could help the schools. Even ‘Jefferson, 
strict constructionist though he was, held 
that grants of land could be made to the 
States for education, and he desired a consti- 
tutional amendment to permit the Federal 
Government to play a role in education. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The idea that the Constitution did not 
permit Federal aid to education went out the 
window when President Lincoln, in 1862, 

signed the Morrill Act, which gave public 
lands to the States for colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. Sixty-nine universities, 
which today enroll more than three-quarters 
of a million students, resulted from this act. 
For their support, the Federal Congress ap- 
propriates more than $80 million a year and 
turns over to the laboratories of the univer- 
sities more than 6200 million for research 
work. 

No informed person today raises seriously 
the question of the constitutional right of 
Congress to grant aid to the States for edu- 
cational purposes. If anyone does raise the 
question, it is certain that he does so with- 
out knowledge of the extent to which the 
Federal Government has long granted such 
aid. - 


ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL IN NATIONAL WELFARE 


The statement that education is solely a 
local matter has never been made by serious 
statesmen or thinkers, It is too narrow a 
conception to be held seriously by any per- 
son who knows fully the functions of educa- 
tion in our national life. Jefferson expressed 
the national purpose when he said, “The 
nation that expects to be ignorant and free 
expects what never was and never will be.” 

Even a cursory view of our dependence 
upon education for national welfare and for 
national security makes clear that the na- 
tion has a responsibility to aid in the de- 
velopment of those agencies of education 


that will provide ways to develop the profes- . 


sional and technical skills which are needed 
to assure the welfare and safety of the whole 
Nation. Cooperation of the Federal, State, 
and local governments in support of educa- 
tion is a national policy which has deep roots 
in the past and which is evident in the many 
branches of education in which such cooper- 
ation exists in the present. 


SMITH-HUGHES ACT AIDS VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Forty-two years ago, the Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Act was passed to meet a national 
need for skilled manpower. The Smith- 
Hughes Act was framed by the Commission 
on National Aid to Vocational Education and 
adopted by Congress with few dissenting 
votes. The writer of this article was a mem- 
ber of that Commission, the principal drafts- 
man of the bill which became the Smith- 
Hughes Act, and is happy to record that it 
was the first Federal Act which spelled out 
a complste cooperative arrangement between 
the Federal Government and the States. 

The report made by the Commission on 
National Aid to Vocational Education is a 
classic statement of the national dependence 
upon education for skilled workers in agri- 
culture, the trades, and industry. It should 
be read as a sedative by those who wildly 
decry Federa! aid to education. On almost 
every page of the report, the reliance of the 
nation upon education for economic survival 
in world competition is emphasized, 

The Commission on National Aid to Vo- 
cational Education found that Federal 
grants to the States are justified: 

1. By the urgency of the demand for effec- 
tive training of our workers which the 
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States cannot meet in time without Fed- 
eral encouragement and aid. 

2. By the interstate and national char- 
acter of the problem, due to its nationwide 
interest and importance. 

3. By abundant precedent in appropria- 
tions by Congress throughout our entire 
history for educational purposes and the co- 
operation between the Federal Government 
and the States where teamplay was neces- 
sary to handling matters that could not be 
handled well by the States alone. 

4. By the successful results to the Nation 
as well as to the States of previous grants 
for educational purposes. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY CRYSTALLIZES OPINION 


When the report of the Commission was 
submitted in June, 1914, there was no hint 
of war, but as soon as it became apparent 
that this country might be involved in war, 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act became 
imperative. 

President Wilson declared to Congress in 
1915 that “we should give intelligent Fed- 
eral aid and stimulation to industrial and 
vocational education.” In a later message 
he said, “We ought to have in this great 
country a system of industrial and voca- 
tional education under Federal guidance and 
with Federal aid.” In a finai appeal to 
Congress to pass the Smith-Hughes bill, he 
said that the bill “concerns a matter too 
long neglected upon which the thorough in- 
dustrial preparation for the critical years 
ahead in very large meaasure depends. * * * 
It contains plans which affect all interests 
and all parts of the country, and I am sure 
that there is no legislation now pending 
before Congress whose passage the country 
awaits with more thoughtful approval or 
greater impatience to see a great and ad- 
mirable thing set in the way of being done.” 


SMITH-HUGHES ACT NOT A WAR MEASURE 


Statements that the Smith-Hughes Act 
was intended only for the national emer- 
gency of an expected war are entirely false. 
The Commission that framed the act never 
suspected the coming of a war in which this , 
country would be involved. There is not a 
single word in the 300-page report even hint- 
ing of war. The law was framed to strength- 
en our hand in world economic competition 
and to buttress our 1 agriculture. 
Some persons, wholly uninformed of the his- 
tory of the law, have stated that it was 
passed as a temporary measure. How they 
got that idea is a mystery. There is not a 
single word or even a hint implying a tem- 
porary purpose. This writer can testify that 
not once was it suggested by any member 
of the Commission, nor by any witness before 
the Commission. ‘ 

The Smith-Hughes Act has been in force 
for 42 years. Three and a half million per- 
sons are this year taking work under it. 
Pully 60 million persons have been enrolled 
in one or more courses since it has been in 
force. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATION 


Forty-one years after the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, Congress, faced with a 
national crisis and recognizing that educa- 
tion is the great national hope, passed, in 
1958, the National Defense Education Act, 
which appropriated more than $200 million a 
year for the next 5 years to bolster up the 
educational system. 

Prefacing the act is a notable statement 
that “the Congress finds and declares that 
the security of the Nation requires the fullest 
development of the mental resources and 
technical skills of its young men and 
women,” 

While recognizing that the States and 
locaf governments should operate the 
schools— 

“The national interest requires that the 
Federal Government give assistance to edu- 
cation-for programs which are important to 
our defense. To meet the present emergency 
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requires additional efforts at all levels of 
government. It is therefore the purpose of 
this act to provide substantial assistance in 
various forms to individuals and to States 
and their subdivisions, in order to insure 
trained manpower of sufficient quantity and 
quality to meet the national defense needs 
of the United States.” 


CONGRESS APPROVES FEDERAL AID 


. Congress, in passing the National Defense 
Act, paid tribute to the Smith-Hughes Act 
in. a preamble thus: “The Congress hereby 
finds that the excellent programs of voca- 
tional education, which States have estab- 
lished and are carrying on with assistance 
provided by the Federal Government under 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act 
and the Yocational Act of 1946, need exten- 
sion to provide vocational education to resi- 
,dents of areas inadequately served, and also 
to meet national defense requirements for 
i equipped to render skilled assist- 
ance to fields particularly affected by scien- 
tific and technological developments.” 


In passing the National Defense Act, Con- 
gress showed its approval of the original 
principles of the Smith-Hughes Act by au- 
thorizing a national grant of $15 million a 
year to be expended by the States on plans 
approved by the State boards for vocational 
education “providing vocational and related 
technical training and retraining for youths, 
adults, and older persons, including related 
instruction for apprentices, designed to fit 
them for useful employment as technicians 
or skilled workers in scientific or technical 
fields.” 

FEDERAL PARTICIPATION AN ESTABLISHED FACT 


The kind of cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government and the states which is 
exemplified in the Smith-Hughes Act and the 
National Defense Education Act has come to 
-be the hallmark of American education. The 
states give guidance and financial aid to local 
communities and the Federal Government 
gives financial aid, stimulation, and research 
assistance to the states to promote kinds of 
education needed for national welfare and 
safety. Known as “grants-in-aid” such plans 
are found in all non-centralized govern- 
ments. England was the originator of the 
grant-in-aid system many decades ago. Eng- 
land’s Comonwealth nations subsequently 
adopted the system, and the United States 
followed by adopting the kind of cooperative 
arrangement which first found full expres- 
sion in the Smith-Hughes Vocational Act in 
1917. The pasage of the National Defense 
Education Act in 1958 indicates clearly that 
our law makers believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a deep and serious concern in 
our education, a concern which the Congress 
could not have stated more clearly than it 
did in the passages from that Act quoted 
above. 


AID AND CONTROL ARE NOT INSEPARABLE 


The opponents of-Federal aid to education 
advance frequently the sing-song slogan, 
“Federal aid means Federal control” of local 
schools. This statement is without basis in 
fact. A hundred and seventy-five years of 
national experience contradict and deflate 
the slogan. Federal, State, and local offi- 
cials work cooperatively, with state accept- 
ance, under the systems of Federal aid now 
in force. The history of the Smith-Hughes 
Act is a complete refutation of the charge 
of Federal interference. This law has been 
in effect since 1917, and, so far as is known 
schools are still under state and local control. 

No one wants the Federal Government to 
operate the schools. Faced with national 
necessity, the Federal Government could 
establish Federal school of technology, 
science, and foreign languages; just as it has 
established the service academies for mili- 
tary, naval, air force, coast guard and mer- 
chant marine education.. The cooperative 
arrangement between the Federal, State, and 
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local governments has been proven to be the 
better way. 
COORDINATED ACTION PRODUCES RESULTS 


The national dependence upon education 
is seen plainly through the eyes of experi- 
ence. For many purposes, we are a Nation, 
not an aggregation of separated, independent 
States without common objectives. The na- 
tional need for specialized education, so ap- 
parent today, cannot be met by uncoordi- 
nated action of the separate States—certainly 
not by the uncoordinated action of local 
communities. 

There are special conditions which sup- 
port the above statement. These were out- 
lined 45 years ago by the Federal Commission 
on National Aid to Vocational Education and 
have been clearly emphasized by experience 
ever since. 


A UNITED EFFORT STRENGTHENS EDUCATION 


The Commission summarized the reasons 
for national cooperation in the following 
six points: 

1. To make the work of vocational train- 
ing possible in those States and localities 
already burdened with the task of meeting 
the requirements for general education. 

2. To help the States, with their widely 
varying resources, bear the burden of giving 
vocational education as a national service. 

3. To equalize among the States the task 
of preparing workers whose tendency to 
move from place to place is increasing, 
making their training for a life work a na- 
tional as well as a State duty and obliga- 
tion. 

4. To secure national assistance in solving 
a problem too large to be worked out ex- 
tensively and permanently save by the 
whole Nation. 

5. To give interest and prestige in the 
States to the work of preparing our youth 
for useful and productive service. 

6. To secure expert information from 
the agencies of the National Government, 
bringing to bear a countrywide knowledge 
and viewpoint, which will put the work of 
the States on a scientific and businesslike 
basis. 

The reasons for national participation so 
cogently stated by the National Commission 
are plainly seen by informed people as 
operative today, as our Nation girds to 
prepare itself for the scientific, technological, 
and technical competition ahead. The fate 
of the Nation rests on meeting the chal- 
lenge through a united effort on the edu- 
cational front. 





What They Say About the Price Squeeze 
Down on the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I am including a 
very timely article by Glenn Kreuscher, 
staff farm writer, which appeared in the 
Lincoln Sunday Journal and Star of De- 
cember 20, 1959. 

I am including this not only because it 
is an excellent factual presentation of 
the economic difficulties of rural people, 
but also because it typifies conditions 
which exist today in much of the agricul- 
tural Midwest. Lincoln, Nebr., is only 
about 200 miles from my home town of 
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Tyler, Minn., and this could well be the 
story of our immediate area except for 
the fact that our problems have been 
made worse due to very poor crops last 
year. In the following story, for ex- 
ample, the writer refers to 88-cent corn 
while the corn produced on my farm has 
been valued at about 56 cents a bushel. 
The article follows: 
[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal and Star, 
Dec. 20, 1959] 


Wrat TuHey Say ABOUT THE PRICE SQUEEZE 
DowN ON THE FaRM 


(By Glenn Kreuscher) 


You may not believe it—but this story is 
true—and it could affect you. 

Your paycheck has been cut 15 percent— 
there is another cut coming next year that 
will take another 10 percent and there is a 
good possibility the way you are now headed 
that additional reduction in income can be 
expected. 

Your net income for 1960 will be the low- 
est since 1942. 

Your expenses next year will reach a new 
peak after rising steadily for the fourth con- 
secutive year and will undoubtedly match 
the alltime record. 

Most readers will agree this forecast ap- 
pears out of line with our general economy. 
But these are the actual facts now faced by 
farmers, and the prospect is just what you 
have already been thinking as you read the 
preview: How can they continue under an 
arrangement like this? 

Interviews with farmers and businessmen 
who are closely connected to agriculture 
brings out this general feeling: The farmer 
is in a vicious “price squeeze” that is damag- 
ing our general economy. Some sample 
comments: 

A 40-year-old Nebraska farmowner: “To- 
day I went to town to pay up some of my 
bills. For an example of how my purchasing 
income has shrunk, look at my hog check. 

“Last year I sold 60 hogs that averaged 205 
lbs. for $19.60 per cwt. for a gross of over 
$2,400. Last week I sold 60 head at the low- 
est figure in 4 years, $12.50 per cwt., and for 
an almost identical group I got $1,500. 

“The loss of $900 income on one group-of 
hogs in the face of the highest operating 
expenses on record pretty well tells the story 
of why farmers can’t meet their current 
expenses. 

“Farmers are trying to compete with 1930 
prices during 1960—It will not work.” 

A farmer who raised 120-bushel corn 
speaks: “The most misleading news in the 
world is the record corn crop that folks point 
to and say the “farmer is rolling in dough.” 

“Very few farmers selling corn from the 
new crop are getting over 90 cents per bushel. 
Our margin of profit was wiped out with the 
corn price 30 cents under last year. 

“It is impossible for the farmer to go in 


“and buy new equipment when his income is 


so drastically cut and what he buys con- 
tinues to reach new levels.” 

A machinery, filling station and elevator 
operator: “We have a good opportunity to 
see many farming operations and in our esti- 
mation the farmer’s buying power has 
dropped even more than the Government 
figures show. Lots of farmers would be mak- 
ing purchases but they can't see enough 
future to take on the burden or payment. 


“Our business is hurt now—our accounts 
receivable are way out of sight.” 

From a banker with over 50 years serving 
a farm community: “I have gone through 
good and bad times. I am worried about 
the continual reduction in farm income and 
the steady rise in farm expenses. It is get- 
ting to be extremely difficult for many good 
operators to meet their obligations. 

“The tight money situation has caused the 
refusal of many loans. 
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“The farm situation needs immediate at- 
tention—we cannot continue without serious 
results to our general economy.” 

From an implement dealer in business 
since 1936: “Our acceunt receivable are the 
highest they have ever been and some 
farmers are having trouble meeting their 
payments. 

“The machinery business is closely tied to 
the farmer’s ability to buy—we must cut 
down on our orders at the factory unless a 
favorable farm program gives some stability 
to farm prices. 

“Want a strong economy? Treat agricul- 
ture with a fair return and there is nothing 
wrong with the future., The farmers may 
only be 10 percent of our population but 
another 35 percent depend upon them.” 

A young. veteran—farming since 1947: 
“The 300 laying hens I just showed you re- 
turned a net of $10 last month which is too 
close a margin when your laying production 
is at peak level. 

“This past week I got grandfather's old 
diary out and found that the prices he re- 
ceived beat what I am getting now. 

“I also found that today’s farmer spends 
15 to 20 times more than the generations 
before him in town.” 

A central Nebraska banker gives this re- 
port: “The farmers in our area had an ex- 
cellent corn crop—but those wishing to sell 
now on the cash market are selling corn for 
88 cents—those high yields that make news 
as record crops are expensive to raise. Many 
of my customers have nothing left after pay- 
ing their operating expenses. 

“Our note case is filled and we wonder 
where our customers can get the returns 
with declining livestock prices to meet their 
obligations.” 

An eastern Nebraska farmer: “How many 
folks are aware that in a time of mounting 
expenses and spiraling prices that hogs sold 
at the lowest price this week they have for 
4 years? 

“Many urban citizens who read the paper 
see only the prices. quoted as the top 
figure for the day. Those figures only reach 
@ small part of the farmer’s products. For 
instance everyone thinks corn is worth $1.06 
per bushel—ask the farmer selling. More 
are getting around 88 cents per bushel, or 
less than their grandfathers received many 
years ago when cost of production was in 
line with selling price.” 

A third generation farmer: “The best way 
I know to illustrate the farmer's price 
squeeze is to check ‘the constant shrinking 
of the farmer’s income. This is illustrated 
by the percentage the farmer receives of 
the consumer’s food dollar. Recently that 
figure was quoted by the USDA as 38 cents, 
the lowest figure since 1934. 

“To think that a farmer can operate on 
1934 income in 1960 is unbelievable and the 
only way I can exist is to try this year to 
pay my current bills and cut out all addi- 
tional expenditures.” 

A 57-year-old Nebraska farmer: “This year 
from the standpoint of meeting my expenses 
with what I have to sell is the toughest one 
I have had since I started farming in the 
20's. 

“Many folKs look at the declining number 
of farmers and lose sight of the fact that 
today’s farmer spends probably 20 times 
what his grandfather did in town and for 
products produced by others.” 

A dryland farmer: “Let’s look at my rec- 
ords. My wheat acreage is so small that it 
offers little income. Corn was the largest 
crop on my farm and it was good this year 
but when I pay my operating expenses I will 
show about $6 per acre profit, which is too 
small to be effective purchasing power. 

“The poultry and dairy operation just 
about broke even. Hogs, always a main in- 
come, dropped better than 40 percent from 
what I received a year ago. We always made 
@ little on our beef cattle, they have been 


our strest income and will be the only thing 
on the place this year that will still show a 
rofit. 

E “What can I do? I need a new truck and 
some more equipment but I cannot go out 
and contract to buy this equipment when 
the 1960 outlook says I can expect another 
8-percent drop in prices.” 

A young veteran: “I believe that the drop 
in prices is far more than the 15 percent 
that the Government uses as a figure, as I 
know that my own loss has reached almost 
25 percent.” 

Generally the farmers interviewed say 
they would like to see agriculture appropria- 
tion figures broken down to show the tax- 
payers how much goes for administration, 
inspection, storage, and many other figures 
that have no connection with what farmers 
realize from the farm program. 

Businessmen and bankers say they already 
feel. the pinch of reduced farm income. 
Many are disturbed about the accounts re- 
ceivable from farmers who had no way to 
know that such a drastic income and price 
squeeze would be in store for them. 

What part of the farm program meets 
with the most approval? Over 85 percent 
of the farmers questioned considered the 
conservation reserve as the best plan to con- 
trol production and apply conservation 
measures to the land. 

Farmers are hard workers, they have a 
lot of pride, most of them are hoping for 
some workable plan that will give equal 
purchasing power to agriculture—farmers 
want to remain the best customers of labor 
and industry. 





The Pawn of Arab Power Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I include 
an article which appeared in a magazine 
published by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of World War III which is appropri- 
ate even though the U.N. has voted the 
continuance of the program for the 
maintenance and support of the Arab 
refugees in the Middle East. 

The article follows: 

THE PAWN oF ARAB POWER POLITICS 

Of all the issues which have plagued the 
Middle East, the plight of the Arab refugees 
seems to be the most colored by emotion- 
alism. 

The feelings of many Americans show un- 
derstandable concern over the human suf- 
fering involved. Consequently, there is a 
widespread belief that works of charity and 
generosity alone can solve the problem. 
Leading Arab politicians also speak in highly 
emotional terms when referring to the refu- 
gees. However, their actions—or lack of 
action—cast the problem in an altogether 
different light. 





In the fact of the, miserable c tions 
under which the refugees live, it is cult 
to speak in a matter of fact way about this 
subject without seeming to appear ous. 


Nevertheless, it is necessary in the interest 
of truth and for the cause of peace in the 
Middle East that the Arab refugee os exec 
be reduced to its essentials, 


iu ARAB RESPONSIBILITY 


The refugee problem is the product of the 
Arab invasion of Israel in 1948. This willful 
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aggression had its roots in the Arab decision 
to tear up the U.N. General 


and browbeaten to leave, despite the many 
pleas of Israeli authorities not to do so. In 
short, there would never have been a refugee 


problem in the first place had it not been 
for the aggressive and ous tactics 
of Arab leaders who, from the begin- 


fact can be found than in the latest report 
of the Director of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine 


1958 to June 1959. 

The report itself, laden as it with technical 
data, will never become a bestseller. Yet, 
it is a most revealing document and would 
shock most people if its essential facts were 
presented in popular form. 

Underlying the whole report is the implicit 
fact that the refugees are the real scapegoats 
of Arab power politics. Space does not allow 
us to deal with all of the many facets of the 
report, but certain facts must be recounted 
in the interest of obtaining a true perspec- 
tive of the problem, 

The report mentions the UNRWA has two 
basic tasks, i.e.; to provide temporary care 
and help to the refugees, and long-term 
assistance so they will become self support- 
ing. Yet, the report is obliged to admit that 
in spite of the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars spent over the past decade, only tempo- 
rary relief has been maintained, and that the 
“long-term task” of putting the refugees on 
their feet has never been implemented. 
Why this basic failure? In the words of 
the report itself, this is due to “a political 
climate both among the refugees themselves 
and in the host countries.” (The “host 
countries” refer to the Arab States where 
the refugees are presently located.) What 
this means is simply that Arab leadership 
today does not want to solve the refugee 
problem on a long-term basis. 


EGYPT’s ATTITUDE 


The attitude of Egypt is most striking in 
this respect. According to the report, Egypt 
refused to recognize UNRWA as a subsidiary 
organ of the U.N. though the General As- 
sembly on December 12, 1958, specifically re- 
solved that the agency was an organ of the 
U.N. Moreover, Egypt persists in its refusal 
to apply the Convention on Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations” in or 
Gaza Strip where many of the 
located. This convention is vital for the 
independent functioning, judicial standing 
and prestige of UNRWA. Hence, the report 
charges that the Egyptian policy stands “in 
the way of the solution to many problems 
and presents serious obstacles to UNRWA's 
assistance to refugees.” 

Therefore, UNRWA’s operations are under 
severe stress. For example, the Egyptian 
government has subjected UNRWA to taxes. 
The report indicates that total Agency 
claims, including tax refunds the 
United Arab Republic, total $395,000. De- 
spite the restrained language of the report 
in discussing Egypt’s treatment of the 
Agency, one can easily see that this is a 
scandal that deserves far more exposure 
than it has received up to date. 





Egypt tries to. discredit UNRWA in every 
For 


Cong. Faanx THompson, Jr.). Staff mem- 
are continually 
harassed. In Gaza, the report notes, there 
of instances “in which 

staff members were arrested, subjected to 
interrogation, or interfered with in connec- 
with acts performed in an official ca- 


To further impede the work of the Agency, 
Egyptian authorities have “seriously ham- 
pered” the work of the Agency in Gaza by 


cratic procedures. In fact, in some instances 
UNRWA staff members have been refused ad- 
mission into Gaza! 

The deliberate effort by the Egyptians to 
cripple the work of UNRWA at Gaza and to 
squander UNRWA’s energies in squabbles 
with government bureaucrats, is revealed by 
the following episode. 

For a while, Egyptian officials at Gaza 
recognized the Agency's exemption from 
stamp taxes and even made a partial refund. 
Subsequently, these Egyptian officials arbi- 
trarily reversed themselves. Not only have 
they halted further refunds “but have asked 
for the return of the payment already made.” 
Therefore, UNRWA has been harassed at 
every turn, its officials badgered and abused, 
its limited funds unnecessarily exploited and 
its prestige seriously undermined in the eyes 
of the refugees. 

TROUBLE IN SYRIA 

In the Syrian region, the situation is 
hardly any better. Agency officials are pre- 
vented from traveling through the areas 
where the refugees are located. Indeed, 
there have been cases where staff members 
have been preverited from entering the ref- 
ugee camps. On one o¢casion a staff'mem- 
ber was seized on Agency premises “in dis- 
regard of his inviolability and was sum- 
marily expelled from the country without 
proper cause.” 

As at Gaza, the Agency in the Syrian re- 
gion is enmeshed with all sorts of time 
consuming bureaucratic regulations. 

JORDAN AND LEBANON 

In Jordan, too, the work of UNRWA is 
hamstrung by a variety of impediments. 
Although the report notes that Jordan has 
finally recognized the Agency as a subsidiary 
organ of the UN. “There have been several 
instances in which lack of understanding 
of this status has been evidenced.” In this 
connection, the report relates how the 
Agency’s mail bags and premises last year 
were searched without permission and how 
Jordanian authorities arrested a staff mem- 
ber when he refused to deliver UNRWA’S 
records. 

The Agency is confronted with similar 
situations and conditions in Lebanon, “Al- 
though the authorities (Lebanese) have 
shown goodwill and a desire to fulfill their 
obligations, the protection offered (to the 
Agency) has not always conformed with in- 
ternational law and practice.” 

According to the report, staff members 
have been attacked, Agency property dam- 
aged and/or looted while there has been 
persistent interference in the activities of 
the Agency, particularly in the refugee camp 
clinics. Concluding its comments on the 
Agency's position in Lebanon, the report 
states that while the Agency is recognized 
as a U.N. subsidiary “the problem of im- 
plementation throughout all ministries and 
governmental units, particularly at lower 
echélons, has not, however, been solved.” 
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Can one draw a more astounding picture? 
Here we have an official Agency of the U.N. 
dedicated to the alleviation of the miser- 
able conditions of the refugees, battered, in- 
sulted, and abused by the Arab governments 
who speak in the name of these refugees. 

By insulting the U.N. flag through these 
contemptible tactics, these governments 
have intensified the problem and have in- 
creased the miseries of the refugees. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that the 
Arab states do not contribute a penny to 
the Agency. (Neither does the Soviet Union 
or its satellites.) The lion’s share (93 per- 
cent) of the contributions to UNRWA comes 
from the United States, Britain, and Canada. 
Yet, Cairo propaganda continues to scream 
how the Arab peoples are victimized and 
exploited by “Western imperialism.” 

FRAUD 


On the other hana, the Arab states have 
not lifted a finger against the wholesale 
frauds perpetrated by certain Arabs who 
desire to get free hand-outs from the 
Agency at the expense of those who are in 
real need. The Agency Report reveals that 
“an appreciable proportion of ineligible 
beneficiaries” remain on certain ration rolls 
maintained by UNRWA. In the case of 
Jordan, ration rolls involving 150,000 per- 
sons require “rectification” in view of the 
fact that about half of* this number are 
dead while the balance consist mostly of 
persons “earning enough money for self- 


support and those fraudulently registered . 


from the beginning.” It must be empha- 
sized that the victims of this particular 
fraud are more than 100,000 children who 
are deprived of rations because the dead 
must eat. The government of Jordan has 
expressed the desire to “cooperate’—that 
is all. 

The Report also mentions that a whole 
new group of “refugees” are trying to get 
into the act. These so-called refugees who, 
for the most part, are just poor people neg- 
lected by their own governments, do not 
come within the purview of UNRWA’s 
tasks, but they are certainly working. hard 
to get free handouts. 

Whether their governments have egged 
them on, is not stated in the report itself. 
In any event, these wretched people, located 
primarily in Jordon and in Egypt, are the 
responsibility of their respective govern- 
ments. 

Unquestionably, these people should be 
fed. But why should the U.N. take on a 
responsibility which belongs to the Arab 
governments, especially since these govern-~ 
ments refuse to contribute to the Agency’s 
funds? 

Admittedly, the Arab countries are not 
flowing over with gold, but if the will were 
there funds could be found. Let the Arab 
sheiks who are sitting on fortunes made 
from oil, show their brotherly love and make 
& small donation which would still allow 
them to purchase brand new Cadillacs every 
year. Mr. Nasser, too, whose portrait is 
found all over Gaza and other areas where 
the refugees are located, could make a small 
contribution instead of devoting so much of 
Egypt's resources to the building up of a 
war potential. 

MISERY 

The amount of money spent for each refu- 
gee, the report states, is “barely sufficient to 
meet his basic physical needs.” Their op- 
portunities for self-advancement are prac- 
tically nonexistent. 

As a result, they live a life of enforced 
idleness without morale, without hope. . The 
young among the refugees are a particularly 
tragic lot. Their future is a blank. “The re- 
sult is that every year some 30,000 young 
people reach maturity with little hope of 
earning a living or establishing homes in a 
normal way. This present lack of opportun- 
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ity with its accompanying disappointments, 
frustrations and blighted hopes, is even 
more tragic in terms of human waste than 
is the meed to improve food, shelter and 
clothing.” 

This is not a pretty picture, but it suits 
present Arab leadership, It not only keeps 
alive tensions in the Middle East, but more 
important, increases the degree of despera- 
tion of these people. Let them continue to 
stew so that they will make good, young 
cannon fodder. Thus Nasser’s Deputy For- 
eign Minister recently urged the formation 
of a Palestine army to defend the right of 
the Palestinians. 


FACTS TO CONSIDER 


The Arab countries stand fast in their 
refusal to grant the refugees permanent 
homes. This is part of their policy of 
“brotherly” love. The United Arab Republic 
goes so far as to prevent refugees from im- 
migrating to other lands, even when such 
opportunities are available. This is part 
and parcel of the Arab plan to maintain the 
Arab refugees in a constant state of excite- 
ment and desperation and thereby keep alive 
the idea that they will one day return to 
Israel. 

The Arab refugees, thanks to the Arab 
host governments have been kept in igno- 
rance as to the true state of affairs in the 
Middle East since 1948. They have not been 
told that Israel has borne the cost of absorb- 
ing over 450,000 Jewish refugees who fied 
from persecutions in their native Arab coun- 
tries, in addition to integrating approxi- 
mately 50,000 Palestinian refugees. They 
have not been told that it is physically, 
politically and economically impossible for 
Israel to absorb over an estimated 1 mil- 
lion refugees. Nor have they been told that 
Israel has taken in a number of these refu- 
gees, where possible, and has unfrozen mil- 
lions of dollars of blocked refugee assets. 
As noted by the Catholic publication Com- 
monweal “There is no conceivable way in 
which the refugee Palestinians could be re- 
stored to the life they led prior to 1948, 
short of the elimination of Israel—and the 
creation of still another mass of refugees.” 

On many occasions Israel has given clear 
indication of her willingness to sit down 
with the Arabs and solve this deplorable 
problem. 


WHAT THE ARAB LEADERS WANT 


Recently U.N. Secretary Dag Hammarskjold 
proposed a large scale development plan to 
resettle the refugees. There are vast areas 
in the Arab countries that could absorb 
these people and benefit considerably from 
their labors. The idea that refugees are a 
liability to a country is an historical myth. 
On the contrary, willing hands can always 
add to a country’s resources and wealth. A 
recent example, of course, is the case of West 
Germany where millions of refugees have 
made a substantial -contribution to the 
present prosperity of that country. However, 
the Arabs have consistently ignored Israel's 
pleas for a negotiation as they have now fe- 
jected the Hammarskjold plan. 

The latest UNRWA’s report answers the 
riddle of the Arab position on thisissue. On 
page 6 of the report we are told “after nearly 
10 years of operations, the Agency is still 
confronted with a residue of serious prob- 
lems in its relations with host govern- 
ments—problems which should have been 
solved in the earliest days of the Agency’s ex- 
istence but which in fact have become 
chronic and which handicap it in its work.” 
This is the language of understatement. But 
what it tells is simply that Arab leadership 
has no interest in elevating these refugees 
to productive human beings. Thus the 
problem is not one of charity. It is, above 
all, an unscrupulous and coldblooded game 
of politics played by such men as Mr. Nasser 
to cover up plans for aggression. 
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Principles and Home Rale 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the January 18, 1960, issue 
of the Washington Evening Star. 

PaincrP.es AND HomE RULE 


Three of the presidential candidates have 
issued statements supporting home rule for 
the District of Columbia and each contains 
one or more of those ambiguous generalities 
favored by political statement writers. 

From Mr. Nixons “The right to vote is a 
fundamental right in a free society * * *. 
Consistent with this principle the adminis- 
tration proposal, which*would grant District 
residents the right to elect their own legis- 
lative assembly should have the support of 
both parties in this session of Congress.” 

What is this fundamental right as de- 
fined by the administration proposal? It 
is the right to vote for members of a local 
legislative assembly whose acts would» be 
subject to vetoes from at least three sources— 
an appointed Governor, an elected President, 
and Members of an elected Congress—in the 
choice of whom the people of the District 
would have no vote whatsoever. The ad- 
ministration proposal was ditched before it 
even reached the Senate last year without 
protest from administration leaders. Sena- 
tor Morse denounced it as a compromise of 
principle, for the sake of expediency * * * 
which provides only a false front, facade of 
self-government, a political charade. The 
reasoning behind the compromise, produced 
by the Commissioners and the Budget 
Bureau, was that the form of home rule sub- 
sequently approved by the Senate could en- 
danger the, predominant interests of the 
National Government in this Federal city. 

From Senator Kennepy: “It is long past 
the time when home rule for the District is 
merely a subject of discussion. With state- 
hood already a fact for Alaska and Hawaii, 
the major item of unfinished business be- 
comes self-government for the District.” 

Is the Senator advocating statehood for 
the District of Columbia? We doubt it. 
Would so-called home rule give to the people 
of the District any semblance of the self- 
government attained by Alaska or Kawaii? 
Of course not. Some 26 years even before 
Hawaii became a territory in 1900, a version 
of the home rule advocated by the adminis- 
tration and not unlike the traditional ter- 
ritorial government from which Alaska and 
Hawaii have now emerged was tried and 
abolished in the District. Why does so pro- 
gressive and forward-looking a young man 
as Senator KENNEDY now wish to turn the 
clock back 85 years and try it all over again, 
either in the.form proposed by the adminis- 
tration or the more radical plan approved 
by the Senate? _ 

From Senator HumpnHrey: Denial of self- 
government to the people of the District is 
“in direct conflict with our cherished prin- 
ciples of representative government.” The 
people of any American city should “huve the 
right to be governed by officials of their own 
ehoosing.” 

Would home rule remove the conflict with 
our cherished principles? It would not. It 
would magnify and more grossly distort 
them. Would the people of the District, 
under home rule, have the right to be gov- 
erned by Officials of their own choosing? 
They would not. They would continue to be 
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governed by a President and a Congress, 
without a vote in the choice of either. Their 
elected puppet municipal government would 
lack even the degree of autonomy enjoyed 
by the Government of Hungary and would 
be saddled with a financial responsibility 
greater than the local resources available to 
meet it. 

When Messrs. Nixon, KENNEDY and 
Humpnurer begin advocating real voting 
rights for the residents of the American 
Capital—the right to vote for President, 
Vice President and representatives of their 
choice in Congress—we will then take off 
our hats and cheer. But not as long as they 
talk about noble principles not exemplified. 
in the legislation they endorse, 





Beware: of the Medical Fallacies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following article writ- 
ten in October 1950, by Alfred Ross- 
kamm Ross, doctor of medicine, now a 
practicing physician in Deposit, N.Y, 

I wish to emphasize that the opinions 
expressed are those of Dr. Ross, but be- 
lieving that medical science benefits from 
the full circulation of all reasonable 
theories, I ask that Dr. Ross’ article, now 
nearly 10 years old, be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

BEWARE OF THE MEDICAL FALLACIES 
(By Alfred Rosskamm Ross) 
OctoseEs 1950. 

For times immemorial, mankind has lived 
on the produce of our good earth, has thrived, 
and multiplied. After Columbus had dis- 
covered that the ocean could be crossed, 
sailors found out during long voyages that 
it was not enough to get sufficient quantities 
of bread, sugar, fat, and preservefl meat to 
keep in good health, but that they needed 
fresh vegetables, fresh fruit, and fresh meat 
from animals slaughtered aboard. About 
three and a half centuries later, Louis Pas- 
teur discovered that several distases were 
caused by microbes which could be killed by 
boiling. After fighting him to the utmost, 
the medical hierarchy went to the other ex- 
treme. They persuaded the publig, especially 
the mothers of young children, that all food 
must be thoroughly cooked, and that little 
children in particular should never eat any- 
thing raw. There were some people, living 
close to nature who protested against this 
unnatural feeding; they were contemptu- 
ously called food-fads, dnd their opinion was 
ignored by the medical hierarchy. When the 
morbidity and mortality rates of scien- 
tifically fed children alarmed the public, the 
hierarchy did not admit that the food-fads 
had been right all along in their demand for 
fresh food with its natural molecular struc- 
ture that makes it biologically active. The 
medical hierarchy countered with the dogma 
that every food consists of the foodstuff itself 
and one or more so-called vitamins which are 
supposed to be necessary for life. Their 
vitamins are now manufactured in numerous 
factories and bring more money than all 
other medicines together. 

The American Indians discovered many 
centuries ago that smoking tobacco, which 
contains nicotine, sooths the neryes. As 


is of 
cylic acid in the diet, as salicylic acid and its 
derivatives relieve the signs and symptoms 
of rheumatic fever. To cover up, the medi- 
cal hierarchy has changed the name of 
nicotinic acid into “Niacin, a vitamin.” In 


allow us to say the old blessing over our 
bread in all honesty: “Blessed art Thou, 
Lord our God, King of the universe, who 


and ossifications of the soft tissue. It is 
given together with calcium to virtually all 
expecting mothers under prenatal care, pre- 
venting the physiological softening of the 
maternal pelvis and causing the premature 
hardening of the fetal bones with the re- 
sult that between one quarter and one half 
of our young healthy women are no longer 
able to bear children by their own efforts 
but need instrumental deliveries. Expect- 
ing mothers are being frightened out of their 

ts with the tale that the blood of the 
child a mother bears under her heart might 
be incompatible with his own mother’s 
blood. As a scapegoat, the medical hier- 
archy uses the innocent RHesus monkey. I 
wonder what is greater, the senselessness or 
godlessness of this absurdity. 

When the childbearing stage draws to an 
end, women in their “change” get estrogen 
injections for years on end, thus prolonging 
indefinitely the period of life during which 
cancers and mental disturbances most fre- 
quently develop. How far 


other blood dyscrasias in general needs un- 
biased investigation. 

After the Thirty Years War, animal organs 
and excretions became so popular as medi- 
cines that a special “Dreckapotheke” dirt 
pharmacy was published. In our war-torn 
century, medicine has returned to dirt. Mold- 
extracts like penicillin, streptomycin, etc., 
are now called antibiotics and praised as 
wonder drugs. They certainly are potent 
medicines, but no miracle drugs. The pub- 
lic has not been told that these dirt extracts 
may cause severe damage to the skin, liver, 
and kidneys, and sometimes even mental 
derangements. In this antibiotic age, the 
mortality rate of pneumonia in.New York 
City has been kept at over 12 percent. 

Paracelsus von Hohenheim (1493~—1541) in- 
troduced the elements antimony and silver 
into western medicine. For a hundred years 
te follow, every physician who dared to try 
antimony was excommunicated by the 
medical hierarchy. It was only after King 
Louis XIV of France had been cured by tartar 
emetic, an antimony preparation, that the 
ban was quietly forgotten. Their fight 
against silver is still on. The polio monopo- 
lists are experimenting on mice with artificial 
encephalitis to find a cure for human 
poliomyelitis. They have been and still are 
preventing a fair clinical trial of silver treat- 
ment of acute poliomyelitis, though very 
good results of silver treatment were ob- 
served in humans suffering from encepha- 
litis; this silver treatment has not caused 
any harm whatsoever. They prefer arrow 
poison which cannot cure poliomyelitis but 
can increase its death rate. 

The medical hierachy is now treating pa- 
tients suffering from rheumatic fever with 
cortisone, an extract of the adrenal glands. 
Effective doses cause hypercortisonism, and 


+ 
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their solid background the close cooperation 
between the medical hierachy and the 
pharmaceutical industry with their medical 
hucksters. In order to overcome them, we 
need the open school, the open shop, the 
open state (free movement of American 

ysicilans from one State to the other 47 
States in accordance with article IV, section 
1, of our Constitution), and last not least, 
an open mind. 
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The Full Potential of Educational Tele- 
vision Must Be Realized Without Preju- 
diced Obstruction - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER © 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the adjournment months of Congress 
several members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce con- 
ducted an extensive field study on edu- 
cational television and its present and 
future place in our American system of 
education. This study was done in 
western, middle-western and southern 
States and covered all phases of educa- 
tional work now being done through the 
facilities of television on both an in- 
school and home study basis: 

One of the principal benefits cited in 
favor of educational television and its 
expanded use is the opportunity offered 
to equalize educational opportunities be- 
tween areas with scattered populations, 
limited financial resources and inade- 
quate or smaller schools with the better 
resources. of other larger and better 
equipped schools. A second major argu- 
ment for the expansion of educational 
television is one which must be given 
conscientious and unbiased evaluation, 
namely its wider use of superior teach- 
ing skills in the sciences and foreign lan- 
guages. Subjects such as Spanish, Rus- 
sian, German, chemistry, biology, phys- 
ies, and mathematics may now be in- 
cluded in school curriculums through 
the use of educational television by ex- 








employed, a wider and more effectual 
use of educational television is likely to 
encounter initial opposition in seme 
quarters because of the normal tend- 
ency to resist changes from that which 
is customary. Progressive educators in 
some areas have moved forward with 
enthusiasm in this field. One very in- 
teresting presentation which I heard 
personally during the field study came 
from Mr. Joseph Hall, superintendent 
of the Dade County Public Schools, who 
pointed to an actual savings of $3 mil- 


‘lion in capital outlay in classrooms. 


Most interesting in his testimony was 
the following statement: 

By using the large groups (300-400 stu- 
dents) involved in the television program 
and the extended school day, we are able to 
aecommodate 30 percent more pupils in a 
building than we can otherwise handle. It 
works in this manner: Approximately one- 
third of the pupils report to school at 7:30 
am., another one-third at 8:30, and another 
one-third at 9:30 a.m. They leave school at 
2:15, 3:15, and 4:15 pm. This means that 
for four periods during the middle of the 
day, the entire group of students is present 
in the building. In this period, by utiliz- 
ing our school auditoriums for the large 
groups, we are able to accommodate a much 
greater number of pupils within the same 
facility. With the program we now have 
involving only a limited number of our 
schools, we feel that we have saved at least 
$3 million in capital construction. To pro- 
vide for the number of pupils in the estab- 
lished pattern for education that we now 
have in our buildings would require an im- 
mediate capital outlay program of at least 
$3 million. We believe as we involve other 
schools that the amount of capital savings 
will be increased far beyond this point. 


Mr. Speaker, during the course of 
hearings in which I participated, I had 
an opportunity to go into several class- 
rooms during the televizing of a variety 
of in-school programs. In a biology 
class, for example, we watched young- 
sters intently observing the disecting of 
small animal life which had been magni- 
fied to a greater degree than would ever 
be possible under a normal microscope. 
We saw fourth- and fifth-grade young- 
sters who had learned Spanish through 
daily in-school television instruction 
carry on classrom conversations fluently 
in that language. We spoke to both 
grade school and high school youngsters 
im schools to get their reaction to the 
value of learning through this medium. 
We saw the specialized teaching person- 
nel of the stations which work in the 
ETV studios. We studied with them 
their financial problems and the poten- 
tiality of expansion. 

The work of the committee and the 
statements of a parade of witnesses was 
far too vast and detailed to permit a 
complete presentation at this time. It 
will, of course, be available to every 
Member of Congress when the subcom- 
mittee report is issued in the near future. 

However, there is one conclusion that 
must be recognized. In-school educa- 
tional television has a tremendous po- 
tential. It is now and can become an 
effective tool for better education, par- 
ticularly in specialized fields. Every 
obstacle of prejudice must be removed 
so that its full potential, its advantages 
and its disadvantages, can be fully 
realized. 
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Adlai: Delectable and Electable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1960 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker Adlai 
Stevenson is the best man by far for 
President, many a citizen says most sin- 
cerely. And then, like as not, he will 





. add, just as sincerely, “But he cannot be 


elected ” 

And why can he not be elected? Well, 
he has been defeated twice and now the 
prestigious University of Michigan Re- 
search Center has determined, to its 
satisfaction anyway, that Adlai Steven- 
son is not electable. 

Adlai, it seems, is delectable but not 
electable. r 


Such defeatism only incenses many 
Adlai supporters who feel much like Wil- 
liam R. Allen of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Under a previous consent I am 
including both the story from the Wash- 
ington Post—January 18, 1960—about 
the survey research center findings and 
Mr. Allen’s effusion from the New Repub- 
lic of January 18, 1960. 


I know a better poll than the one done 
by our expert public opinion probers in 
Michigan. It is called a primary. We 
have one in Oregon on May 20. Its re- 
sults, as pondered upon elsewhere and 
especially in Los Angeles on or about 
July 11, 1960, can give an authoritative 
answer to the question whether or not 
Adlai can be elected President of the 
United States. 


Under a previous consent, I am includ- 
ing here the article from the Washington 
Post and the article from the New Re- 
public: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 18, 1960] 
Pott Views ADLAl AS Not ELECTABLE 
(By Earl Mazo) 

There is a great danger threatening Adlai 
E. Stevenson’s prospects of becoming the 
Democratec nominee again. 

A poll by the University of Michigan Sur- 
vey Research Center, scheduled for publica- 
tion in May, could trigger the finish of 
Stevenson’s candidacy. 

The poll, part of a book reporting on 
Nationwide samplings of why Americans 
vote as they do, says, in effect, that Steven- 
som is not electable. - 

Being the work of eggheads popularly 
regarded as Stevenson devotees, the poll 
actually an exhaustive depth survey taken 
over a period of years—may well bolster the 
contention of former President Harry S. 
Truman and other anti-Stevenson Demo- 
crats that the former Illinois Governor has 
the mark of a loser. 

The book is called “The American Voter.” 
Stevenson’s image as a vote ter is dis- 
sected in a chapter entitled, ‘ ons of 
the Parties and Candidates.” 

The image projected by President Eisen- 
hower—a phenominally favorable one—is 
also discussed, but no potential candidate 
in 1960 other than Stevenson is analyzed. 


A few of the manu- 
script have been 
layer leaiiers here, and there al- 


tengue-cel 
head-shaking, in private, ever findings such 
as these: 




















1960 


Stevenson dropped 30 spectacularly in 
public acceptance between. his 1952 and 1956 
campaigns that more than haif the voters 
interviewed in the poll sample thought of 
him unfavorably. 

Many were actually hostile to Steven- 
son’s campaign performance in 1956, and 
there was a sharp increase in expressions 
of itritations with some blend of eloquence, 
wit and urbanity which characterized 
Stevenson as a campaigner. 

Despite his expertness in foreign affairs, 
his extensive travels abroad and his con- 
centration on the subject over the years, 
Stevenson has made no real impression on 
the electorate as a man equipped to handle 
the Nation’s foreign relations. 

Stevensonian eloquence notwithstanding, 
the public remains largely unaware of his 
positions on vital issues. 


—_ 


[From the New Republic, Jan. 18, 1960] 
A STEVENSONIAN SPEAKS 


Recently I told a friend that I would never 
quite recover from my disappointment if 
the Democrats fail to renominate Adlai 
Stevenson in 1960. The friend expressed the 
fear that he might never quite recover from 
a third Stevenson campaign, because of the 
feeling of personal involvement which Stev- 
enson uniquely inspires and the consequent 
trauma one experiences while following 
Stevenson’s struggles. 

Since a Stevenson campaign is different, 
it cannot be conveniently taken in stride or 
ignored. How unusual to observe high men- 
tal competence and scholarly sensitivity on 
the political rostrum. Here is a man who is 
articulate and literate, amusing and inspir- 
ing. Here is a man with a genuine interest 
in public issues and a fundamental urge to 
analyze, with a willingness to struggle and 
to sacrifice for comprehension and a scorn 
for oversimplification. Here, in short, is a 
man. 

Many of us tend to be more Stevensonian 
than Democratic. Indeed, in light of the 
party’s position in such areas as agriculture, 
labor, and monetary management, a profes- 
sional economist may well feel that he can 
support Stevenson only in spite of Steven- 
son being a Democrat. For us, Democratic 
victory as such is little to bleed for, if, in- 
deed, it is to be welcomed at all. Demo- 
cratic victory without Stevenson as the can- 
didate could easily be only a minimization of 
loss, at best, and not a maximization of gain. 
In most elections, the choice of the lesser 
evil is the best that is possible; with a man 
of Stevenson’s caliber on the ballot, there 
is available a very different sort of alterna- 
tive. I want to have that alternative next 
November. 

To those who are Stevensonians and who 
believe that something less than the fate 
of the Republic hinges on which party is 
victorious in 1960 (and probably most Stev- 
ensonians are too sophisticated to believe 
that a Republican triumph would be tanta- 
mount to national total calamity), it is not 
very persuasive to say simply that “Steven- 
son can’t win.” For one thing, it is scarcely 
self-evident, to say the least, that Stevenson 
would stand a poorer chance than any other 
obvious candidate. But, strange as it prob- 
ably seems to most practical (or practicing) 
politicians, those of us who are vastly more 
intrigued by the qualities of an extraordi- 
nary man than by the prospects of party vic- 
tory do not feel compelled to fight. out, the 
question of which Democrat is most salable. 
We do not feel obliged to argue, even if we 
believe that Stevenson would run the best 
race; we feel it sufficient to contend that 
Stevenson should be nominated. 

Do not come to me with an alternative 
to Stevenson unless you are willing to state 
the criteria and standards by which you de- 
cided on your alternative. And if your cri- 
teria and standards are in terms of elect- 
ability rather than excellence, of strategy 
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rather than principle, do not bother to come 
to me at all. 

The things which hurts most about the 
Stevenson defeats of 1952 and 1956 is not 
that so many preferred a fatherly hero with 
a Huckleberry Finn smile and who looks and 


speaks like an inarticulate Daddy Warbucks,’ 


This was easily predictable—and many Dem- 
ocrats would have loved having such a candi- 
date on their own ticket. The really depress- 
ing thing is the frailty of the idealism of 
some earlier Stevenson supporters. 

Alas, some of those splendid liberals who 
so proudly proclaimed their dedication to 
the grand and the noble in 1952, and who so 
joyously expressed their gratification that in 
Stevenson they had a man worthy of their 
pure and glowing faith, appear now to have 
been only summer patriots. It is not difficult 


to be brave in the absence of danger or dedi-) 
cated to an apparently winning cause. But 


the exacting test is: Are you prepared to 
draw a line decreed by mind and conscience 
and to defend that line irrespective of the 
odds on victory? 


May of us believe, with Stevenson, that tt 
is “better to lose the election than mislead 
the people.” Some, whose primary allegiance 
is to partisan expediency, accepted that prin- 
ciple only in form and not in substance, as 
if it were nothing but campaign oratory, 


To express the basic case for Stevensdn in 
terms other than the probability of his win- 
ning the election, if nominated, is nat -to 
concede that his chance of winning is lower 
than that of alternative nominees. (Indeed, 
purely on the basis of strategy, there would 
seem to be wisdom in nominating a man who 
has in the past so effectively crossed swords 
with that frightening individual who, it is 
now apparent, will lead the Republicans into 
battle.) But it is true—and this, also, was 
easily predictable—that Stevenson’s vefy as- 
sets have plagued him in some circles. Some 
are uncomfortable with a clever, quick, witty, 
thoughtful &nd courageous man. It is 
tempting to conclude that Stevenson’ is too 


_good to be President. Speaking literally, that 


is nonsense, for the job calls for the best. 
However, speaking practically, Stevenson may 
be too obviously good to be elected President. 
Perhaps, in the tradition of Lincoln { but not 
of Wilson—orv of Jefferson and other giants), 
electability requires that a man's talents be 
camouflaged. 


I am perfectly willing to negotiate with 
the former supporters of Stevenson, but only 
on these grounds: (a) bring me ® man of 
Stevensonian quality who (b) stands a per- 
ceptibly better chance of winning. I suspect 
that few will meet condition (b), and still 
fewer condition (a). I will be astounded if 
I am presented with a man who meets both 
conditions. 

WIL.iraM R. ALLEN, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 





Pope Denounces Anti-Jewish Bias 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no doubt that intelligent, responsible, 
and morally sensitive people throughout 
the world deplore the recent rash of 
anti-Semitic manifestations wherever 
they appear, here in America ar else- 
where. 

The civilized world cannot afford to 
tolerate such fundamentally uncivilized 


A503 
behavior without risking a repetition of 


evil. It must be condemned and relent- 

lessly opposed, especially by persons in 

positions of authority and influence. 

This is why it is gratifying, Mr. 
Speaker, to read of the strong and un- 
qualified denunciation of anti-Semitism 
in all its forms which His Holiness, Pope 
John XXIII, has recently expressed. 

The Rome correspondent of the New 
York Times, Mr. Arnaldo Cortesi, has re- 
ported the Pope’s severe condemnation 
of all forms of persecution and discrimi- 
nation in the January 19 issue of the 
Times. It is a story, too, of the great re- 
spect and mutual cooperation that ex- 
ists between Catholics and Jews and 
their respective institutions and organ- 
izations throughout the world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Mr. Cortesi’s re- 
port of the meeting between the Pope 
and a delegation representing B'nai 
Brrith, the international Jewish service 
organization, and commend it to our col- 
leagues as an example of religious 
friendship and understanding: 

Pore DeNouncres ANTI-JEWISH Bras-—-TELLS 
LEADERS OF B’Nar B’rtTH He Apnors Dts- 
CRIMINATION—THEY Har RELIGIOUS AMITY 

(By Arnaldo Cortesi) 

Rome, January 18.—Pope John XXITI se- 
verely condemned anti-Semitism today, ex- 
pressing detestation and abhorrence oi all 
forms of persecution and discrimination. 

The Pope was replying to an address de- 
livered by Label A. Katz of New Orleans; 
president of B’nai B'rith, the international 
Jewish service organization. 

Mr. Katz and a small delegation were re- 
ceived in a private audience in the Pope’s 
private study in the Vatican. 

The delegation included Maurice Bisgyer 
of Washington, D.C., executive vice president 
of B’nai B’rith; Max J. Schneider of New 
York, a member of the organization’s inter- 
national board of governors; Benjamin R. 
Epstein of New York, national director of 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
and Bernard Simon of Washington, D.C., in- 
formation director. 


COOPERATION MENTIONED 


The audience lasted almost 20 minutes. 
Mr. Katz spoke of the excellent relations and 
constructive cooperation between B’nai B'rith 
and many Roman Catholic organizations 
and institutions. 

He spoke also of B’nai B’rith’s warm 
friendship with the clergy and scholars of 
the church and of the Pope’s dedicated ef- 
forts to promote world peace and advance 
the well-being of men. 

Mr. Katz expressed appreciation of the 
Pope’s profound understanding and keen 
sensitivity in revising some passages of the 


<_ Roman Catholic liturgy in such a way as to 


respect. the sensibilities of the Jewish people. 
This was a reference to the action taken 
by Pope John last March and October when 
he ordered the deletion in some prayers of 
passages making objectionable references to 
Jews and Mosiems. 5 
DESECRATIONS CALLED GRAVE 


After remarking that the Pope, when he 


over the eruptive struggles-between good and 
evil that challenge our generation and that 
of our children. The desecration of syna~ 
gogues and churches—whatever the stimula- 
tion and motivation that underlies this 
behavior—is a matter of grave import to all 
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who have a deep-rooted belief in the invio- 
lability and dignity of man.” 

“The diseordant events of these past 
weeks,” Mr. Katz continued, “caution us that 
there is an urgency for men of goodwill and 
democratic spirit to continue to stand to- 
gether more resolutely than ever in defense 
of justice, morality and universal peace.” 

“We are confident that righteousness shall 
prevail,” he said. 


POPE'S REPLY NOT RECORDED 


It is a Vatican rule not to allow the Pope 
to be quoted when he speaks in a private 
audience, so there is no record of what the 
Pontiff said in reply. 

After the audience, Mr. Katz limited him- 
self to saying that it had been extremely 
satisfying and that the Pope’s response had 
been gracious and very gratifying. Vati- 
ean sources said the Pope had been: positive 
and outspoken in his condemnation of anti- 
Semitism in all its manifestations. 

Mr. Katz and his delegation had paused in 
Rome on their way to Israel, where they will 
confer with Premier David Ben-Gurion and 
participate in laying the cornerstone of a 
B’nai B’rith house. Later Mr. Katz will join 
other B’nai B'rith leaders for a meeting of 
the organization’s international council in 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands, on January 26 
and 27. 


Civil Rights Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following most interesting 
editorial on the civil rights issue which 
appeared in the Boston Herald on Jan- 
uary 5, 1960: 

Crvi Ricuts AGAIN 


One of the hottest potatoes on the con- 
gressional griddle this session will be civil 
rights. Both parties are committed to some 
kind of action on the subject in 1960, and 
neither is particularly hopeful of the result. 

What makes the issue particularly hot this 
session is the demand for an antilynching 
bill in addition to the more or less routine 
proposals on school desegregation, voting 
rights, and school and church bombings. 

Antilynch legislation has come to the 
fore again as a result of the Mack Charles 
Parker lynching in Mississippi last spring. 
When a Mississippi grand jury failed to bring 
in any indictments, U.S. Attorney General 
Rogers called the State’s handling of the 
case a travesty on justice and promised 
Federal action. A Federal grand jury is 
hearing evidence in the case now. A report 
is expected in about 2 weeks. 

But the Federal prosecutors are handi- 
capped by weak Federal laws. Although 
the FBI is said to have overwhelming evi- 
dence against the lynchers, the heaviest 
penalty any of them might draw under the 
Federal civil rights statutes would be 10 
years in prison and a $5,000 fine for con- 
spiracy to deprive the lynching victim of 
his civil rights. (A State or local official 
might get an additional year in prison 
and $1,000 fine for violating Federal rights 
under color of State law.) 

So the principal effect of the grand jury 
action will presumably be to show up the 
weakness of present State and Federal en- 
forcement and heighten the pressure for 
antilynching legislation. 
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But what sort of legislation? That’s the 
question that will bedevil Congress. The 
legislators could pass a law making lynch- 
ing a Federal crime. But would it be con- 
stitutitonal? Lynching is just another 
name for mass murder, and the punishment 
of murder (unless there is a special Fed- 
eral angle) is a police power reserved to the 
States. 

In any case, how much would be gained 
by federalizing this crime? The Missis- 
sippi grand jury didn’t indict the Parker 
lynchers, because it knew petit jurors in 
Mississippi wouldn't convict. A Federal 
trial would still be before the jurors and 
presumably Mississippi jurors (although 
some in that case would be Negroes). 
Would a Federal] label make them any more 
tolerant? 

Perhaps some legal and useful way can 
be found to strengthen the law against 
lynching. We certainly hope so. But the 
problem is not a simple one, and Congress 
will sweat before it finds a solution. 

Meanwhile civil righters in both parties 
might do well to ponder Justice Douglas’ 
dictum: 

“The strength and vitality of civil rights 
are not measured merely by judgments 
of courts or verdicts of jurors. Their 
greatest measure is * * * the tenacity with 
which the community defends them, the 
care with which local governments foster 
and protect them.” 

The urgent need is to make. Mississippi 
and other States of the deep South believe 
in civil rights. 


Wilkes-Barre’s Wilkes College Honors 
Adm. Harold R. Stark, Native of 
Wilkes-Barre, and Former Chief of 
Naval Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following newsstory 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Thurs- 
day, January 7, 1960: 


Wrikes Honors STARK ON BECOMING 
CHAIRMAN OF COLLEGE’S._TRUSTEES 


Adm. Harold R. Stark, newly elected 
chairman of the board of trustees of Wilkes 
College was honored last night at a dinner 
in the College Commons, attended by more 
than 250 friends, trustees, and faculty. 

Prank Burnside, speaking on behalf of the 
board of trustees, welcomed Admiral Stark 
back to Wyoming Valley and to Wilkes. He 
spoke affectionately of Admiral Stark as the 
intimate of statesmen and sovereigns who 
came from retirement to take command in 
time of need. “A proven and experienced 
leader answers the unanimous call of asso- 
ciates, friends, and the community,” Mr. 
Burnside said, “to lead Wilkes College in its 
second quarter-century of service.” 

He recalled the spirit and character of 
Admiral Stark in perpetuating the ideals and 
program of Wilkes College, and who now 
leaves retirement to carry on in the tradition 
of the late Gilbert S. McClintock, first chair- 
man of the board. 

“A beloved leader is lost,” he said, “and a 
gap is created in the ranks. A man steps in 
to fill the gap, humbly and almost shyly, 
though he has already earned several times 
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over the highest honors his Nation and com- 
munity can conceive. 

“This tribute to Admiral Stark expresses to 
him the profound respect of this community 
and the gratitude of all those people who are 
Wilkes College,” he said. Mr. Burnside re- 
gardtd the appointment of Admiral Stark to 
this position of leadership as a motivating 
force ‘“‘which will further the cause of liberal 
education, the cause of the community 
college, the cause of Wilkes College.” 

He quoted the role of Wilkes, as of all 
liberal colleges, to be “the creation of unity 
among diversity, the subordination of special 
interests to the general. This has always 
been democratic soeiety’s most challenging 
task. It is esepcially so in a pure democracy, 
and the liberal college is perhaps our closest 
approximation to a pure democracy.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Burnside said, “Here is 
the cause, here is the motivating force to 
which all of us here tonight, all of our friends 
of Wilkes and liberal education everywhere 
are dedicated. On behalf of our associate 
trustees, the administration, faculty, and all 
of the people that are or will be a part of 
Wilkes College, it is wonderful to have you 
abroad, sir, and to welcome you to your latest 
command.” 

Dr. Eugene S. Farley, president of Wilkes 
College, drawing a verbal picture from the 
career of Admiral] Stark, illustrated Stark's 
quiet simplicity, real dedication, and integ- 
rity. “It is these personal qualities,” he said, 
“that inspire all of us as teachers, board 
members, and students. It is this man, as 
Winston Churchill said, whose dedicated 
leadership meant so much to the free world. 
This same devotion to his community per- 
mits us to enjoy his leadership today.” 

Dr. Farley referred to the serenity which 
comes to all associated with Admiral Stark, 
“a serenity which comes when we do the best 
we can, accept the results whatever they may 
be with the knowledge that what we have 
done was accomplished to the best of our 
ability,” he said. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 4938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable’ cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where - 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum, 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 
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Let’s Help the Small Tobacco Farmer: 
Statements of Representative Ken 
Hechler and Senator Randolph Em- 
phasize West Virginia Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr.RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
are some 4,500 farmers in West Virginia 
who harvested tobacco in 1958. The 
growers in our State produce on a small 
scale. 

My colleague from the Fourth District, 
Representative Ken HecHLer, has most 
of these farmers in the area he serves— 
and serves so well. 

It is my privilege, Mr. President, to ask 
permission to have printed a recent 
statement by Representative HECHLER 
before the meeting within the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Tobacco Divi- 
sion, to discuss the outlook for supply 
and demand of burley tobacco. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Ler’s HELP THE SMALL TOBACCO FARMER 
(Remarks of Hon. Ken HEcHLER, Democrat, of 

West Virginia, before the Tobacco Division, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, January 

14, 1960) 

Gentlemen, when I appeared before you 
last year, I urged the Tobacco Division to 
resist attempts to reduce quotas in burley 
tobacco which would have reduced further 
the small incomes earned by many of the 
Nation’s small tobacco farmers. 

I was delighted that the Department of 
Agriculture did indeed resist this unwise 
» and unwarranted pressure and retained to- 
' bacco allotments for the 1959 crop year at 
their 1958 levels. 

; The visible proof that your decision was a 
| wise one is contained in the projected figures 
© for the 1959-60 marketing year, which show 
» that total supply—instead of increasing dis- 
) astrously, as some feared—actually has de- 
' clined in the past year from about 1,750 
| million pounds to an estimated 1,735 million 
; pounds. I also understand that disappear- 
_ ance’will show an increase this year which, 
based on a reasonable projection of existing 
| market trends, may be in the neighborhood 
/ of 12 million pounds, or from 515 million 
' pounds in 1958-59 to possibly 526 to 528 

» Million in 1959-60. 
| This is ample evidence to me that tobacco, 
) under the wise guidance of your division 
}and the cooperative spirit of the growers, 
;remains our most intelligently marketed 

crop. 
I believe both the farmers and the policy- 
makers in the Tobacco Division deserve the 
» commendation of all citizens. 

Now I would like to speak for a moment 
»on the 1960 crop year and the manner in 
» which it relates to my district, which lies 
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in the Ohio Valley and embraces the major 
tobacco-growing area of the State of West 
Virginia. In fact, 4,191 of the 4,565 tobacco 
allotments in West Virginia—or more than 
91 percent, are-in the Fourth District, which 
borders the Ohio River. 

These 4,565 farmers in West Virginia 
harvested only 2,211 acres of tobacco in 
1958. .The small size of the average quota 
is obvious—it amounts to only forty-eight 
one hundredths of an acre. All West Vir- 
ginia growers are raising tobacco on a very 
small scale. 

I would like to bring you up to date on a 
few additional facts about the State of West 
Virginia. 

The State’s unemployment continues high, 
and the rate of unemployment is the highest 
in the Nation. Nearly one out of seven mem- 
bers of the work force is unemployed. And 
there is no relief in sight for the depressed 
condition of the State’s economy. 

Many of the quota-holders in West Vir- 
ginia have, in the past, held part-time or 
full-time jobs, with the income from their 
farms supplementing these earnings. Today, 
many of these farmers have lost outside em- 
ployment. There simply are no jobs to be 
had, and they are attempting to subsist en- 
tirely on the pitifully small income from 
tobacco farming. ? 

For many of these farmers, the cash in- 
come from tobacco often provides the only 
dollars they see during an entire year. 
It is their only cash crop. Therefore, I 
cannot emphasize too strongly the import- 
ance of this crop ot these small land- 
holders. It frequently marks the difference 
between proud, self-sufficient living and the 
dependence upon public assistance funds to 
keep body and soul together. 

The economic situation in West Virginia 
has improved only slightly since I reported 
to you in January 1959. Therefore, it is still 
just as urgent that the small farmer be 
given every reasonable protection-under the 
law. 

I would also like to suggest that some con- 
sideration be given to trying to increase 
quotas for small tobacco farmers in areas 
which the Department of Labor rules as 
“chronically depressed areas,” with persist- 
ently high rates of unemployment. 

Last year I was happy to support a tobacco 
bill which retained the principle of quotas 
and marketing supports but corrected a flaw 
which has developed in the modernized par- 
ity formula. This was a step to preserve and 
protect our export markets for tobacco, and 
I voted for it because I knew that tobacco 
farmers all over the Nation—in the spirit 
of cooperation and responsible citizenship 
which has characterized their statesmanlike 
attitude to the tobacco problem for many 
years—would be behind me in this fight. 

Unfortunately, this bill, like many other 
good measures in 1959, met with a poorly- 
explained and unjustified Presidential veto. 
Now I have been advised that a compro- 
mise measure has been evolved.and again 
will be offered to the Congress. It is my 
hope that an effective and workable tobacco 
bill can be enacted into law this year. 

Legislation is not the only item on the 
tobacco horizon at this time. I have been 
advised that there is a move under way to 
request a general raising of tobacco allot- 
ments for the 1960 growing season. 


It seems to me that the matter of increas- 


ing tobacco quotas must be approached with 
greatest caution. This shauld not become a 
political football for profitable kicking 
around during an election year—with the 
tobacco farmer left to reap the horrible con- 
sequences after November 8. 

The tobacco farmer does not want to sell 
his long-range, effective program down the 
river for a few short-range benefits, and I 
recommend that any decisions, to alter the 
allotment structure in any way be made 
with this thought firmly in mind. 

But I believe that the time has come to 
raise quotas for those small tobacco farm- 
ers now growing less than six-tenths of an 
acre. There is ample authority for such 
preferred and just treatment under the law. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is specifically 
granted such authority, in fact. 

May I cite section 313(c) of the Agricul- 
ture Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
which provides: 

“The Secretary shall provide * * * for 
the allotment not in excess of the national 
marketing quota * * * for further increase 
of allotments to small farmers.” " 

I hope that under the terms of this section 
of the law which governs tobacco growing 
and marketing that the division could pre- 
vide some relief for the struggling small 
farmer. I further respectfully submit. that 
such a formula could be instrumented with- 
out creating undue hardship upon the larger 
farmer and without exceeding the provisions 
of section 313(c). 

May I propose for your consideration the 
following program: 

For each farmer presently assigned an al- 
lotment of less than 0.2 of 1 acre, an in- 
crease of a flat 0.2 additional acreage shall be 
granted. 

For farmers now growing from 0.21 to 03 
of an acre, a sliding scale of increases not 
less than 0.15 acre but not in excess of 0.2 
acres shall be granted. 

For farmers with allotments from 0.31 to 
0.4, an increase not less than 0.1 and not in 
excess of 15 shall be granted, again on a slid- 
ing scale dependent on previous acreage. 

For farmers with allotments from 0.41 to 
5 acres, an increase not less than 0.05 acre 
and not in excess of 0.1 shall be granted on 
the same sliding scale. 

For all farmers with allotments of more 
than 0.5 acre, a flat increase of 10 percent of 
the 1959 allotment. 

This would be a workable plan, within the 
framework of a.10 percent increase which I 
understand may be under active considera- 
tion within the division. 

This would be an altogether reasonable: 
formula which would not deny deserved in- 
creases to the larger farmer, would not up- 
set the marketing and support program, and 
would provide benefits where they are most 
needed. 

In addition, it would not even require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to utilize the full 5 
percent benefit provision contained in 
section 313(c). 

Under my ne slightly less than 3.5 
percent of the national marketing 
quota would be = aside to benefit the 
small farmer. 

If a 10 percent increase should be feas- 
ible, this would mean that the present mar- 
keting quota of about 310,000 would rise to 
about 341,000 acres. 
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Now, if the Secretary should choose to 
utilize only seven-tenths of the 5 percent 
“increase of allotments to smail farms” pro- 
vided under the law, this 3.5 percent increase 
would provide for the distribution of an 
additional 11,935 acres in increased allot- 
ments. 

Sharing in this increase would be 25,000 
farmers across the Nation who now hold al- 
lotments of 0.2 acre or less. A flat 0.2 in- 
crease would add 5,000 acres to their present 
production of only 3,095 acres. 

The 13,700 farmers now raising from 0.21 
to 03 acre could add 2,408 acres to their 
present production total of 3,425, under the 
formula I have outlined here. The 14,100 
farmers now raising 4,935 acres would in- 
crease their production by 1,763 acres. This 
is the number of farmers with allotments 
ranging from 0.31 to 0.4 acre. 

The 27,900 farmers with 0.41 to 0.5 acre 
would add 2,093 acres to the 12,555 acres 
they now grow. 

And how much would this increase the 
national marketing quota? 

I am happy to say that it would amount 
to a total increase of 11,264 acres—less than 
600 acres of the 11,935 acres which would be 
provided for the small farmer if the Secre- 
tary will use the authorization of section 
313(c) to increase allotments for small farm- 
ers not 5, but only 3.5 percent. 

I firmly am convinced that in this way 
allotment increases could be apportioned 
among farmers who need them most. Every 
dollar added to their income would go 
toward providing a more stable way of life 
for them—and coincidentally would be 
pumped immediately back into the Nation’s 
economy as the purchasing power of these 
deserving farmers increases. 

This would be a humanitarian approach 
to the problem, and would render the maxi- 
mum good for the largest number of people. 

This, I believe, should be the underlying 
. motive and governing factor if it is deemed 

possible to increase 1960 quotas. 

The tobacco farmer wants these increases, 
if they can be granted without damaging 
the program which has proved the most suc- 
cessful and effective of an otherwise dismal 
farm administration. 

They waait to increase production and earn 
more dollars, but they do not want to re- 
turn to the roller-coaster days of tobacco 
marketing, when a year of boom was fol- 
lowed by several of inevitable bust. The 
present program was an outgrowth of the 
problems raised by this. damaging cycle, 
and the tobacco farmer is determined that 
it shall never return again. 

The tobacco farmers of West Virginia 
have shown their patriotism by their record. 
They have stood with other farmers in de- 
fending and protecting their program even 
when it meant drastic reduction of their al- 
lotments in the face of falling markets a 
few years ago. 

Consequently, the tobacco industry today 
is sound. Export markets apparently are 
weathering a serious storm and have risen 
about 30 percent over 1958. Disappearance 
is increasing and we all hope that its steady 
upward curve will continue. 

it is most heartening that an increase ap- 
pears to be justified this year or in the near 
future. For this I am truly thankful. 

We mus}, at all costs, preserve the tobacco 
program which has been proven so effective. 

If it does prove feasible to raise quotas 
for 1960, we should consider it only a mat- 
ter of simple justice te distribute the major 
portion of this increase among the smail 
allotment holders: who depend so strongly 
upon tobacco to provide them with life’s 
necessities. 


Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, I ask 
further consent that there be printed in 
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ence between Director Joe R. Williams 
and myself in reference to the subject of 
Representative HecHLer’s address. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
ToBacco Division, 
Washington, D.C. December 18, 1959, 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: A meeting will 
be held at 9:15 a.m., e.s.t.,on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 14, 1960, in the Jefferson Auditorium, 
South Building, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C., to discuss the supply 
and demand outlook for burley tobacco and 
to obtain views and recommendations on the 
amount of the 1960 national marketing 
quota. 

We shall be pleased to have any comments 
which you may wish to give us either by 
letter or telephone or to have you attend the 
meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joz R. Wiuu1aMs, Director. 
Burtey Tosacco SuPPLY AND DEMAND 
SITUATION 


The carryover of burley tobacco on Oc- 
tober 1, 1959, beginning of the current mar- 
keting year, totaled 1,236 million pounds, 
farm sales weight basis. This represented 
@ decrease of about 50 million pounds, or 
about 4 percent, from a year earlier. 

The 1959 crop of burley tobacco was esti- 
mated as of December 1, 1959, to be 500 
million pounds, about 35 million pounds, or 
7 percent, larger than the 1958 crop. 

The total supply of burley tobacco (i.e., 
carryover plus estimated production) for the 
current marketing year is 1,736 million 
pounds, down 15 million pounds from a 
year ago. For the fifth successive year, the 
total supply has declined. The total reduc- 
tion from the 1954-55 peak supply of 1,866 
million pounds has been 130 million pounds, 
or 7 percent. At the current level of dis- 
appearance, the present supply is sufficient 
for a duration of about 3.4 years, while a sup- 
ply of about 2.8 years’ duration is considered 
normal under the formula contained in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. ° 

Domestic consumption of burley tobacco 
during the marketing year ending September 
30, 1959, was 480 million pounds, a gain of 
about 6 million pounds, or 144 percent, over 
the’ previous year. 

Exports of burley tobacco during the mar- 
keting year ending September 30, 1959, to- 
taled about 35 million pounds, farm weight. 
This was a gain of about 7 million pounds 
from the level of the past 2 years, but about 
the same as during the 1955-56 marketing 
year. For the calendar year 1959, burley ex- 
ports are running about 1 percent below the 
same period of last year. 

It is estimated that cigarette production 
during the calendar year 1959 will reach an 
alltime high of about 488 billion, or 3.8 per- 
cent more than in 1958 and 12 percent more 
than the previous high of 1952. The quan- 
tity of domestic tobacco utilized in ciga- 
rettes has gained little in the last few years 
despite this substantial increase in the num- 
ber of cigarettes manufactured. 

It is estimated that the production of 
smoking tobacco during the calendar year 
1959 will total about 73 million pounds, 
about 3 million pounds, or nearly 4 per- 
cent, less than in 1958. The production of 
chewing tobacco in 1959 is expected to be 
about 14% million pounds, or 2 percent, less 
than in 1958. 

US. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
‘TOBACCO Division, CSS. 
DECEMBER 1959. 
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January 138, 1960. 

Mr. Joe R. WILLIAMS, 

Director, Tobacco Division, Community Sta- 
bilization Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Witu1aMs: Thanks very much for 
your letter and the enclosed analysis of the 
tobacco supply and demand situation. The 
comprehensive statistics included are infor- 
mative and helpful. 

To my regret, previous commitments will 
prevent my attendance at your meeting but 
I appreciate the opportunity to express my 
views concerning the tobacco program for 
1960. 

I wish to commend the Tobacco Division 
of the Commodity Stabilization Service for 
maintaining stable growing and marketing 
conditions in the tobacco industry during the 
past year. I shall hope that this stability 
can be maintained throughout 1960. In allo- 
cating quotas for the present year, it is my 
opinion that special consideration should be 
given to the small tobacco farmer whose allot- 
ment is less than half an acre, and I respect- 
fully urge your Division to take this action. 
There is ample authority for such action 
under section 313(c) of the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Act of 1949, as amended. 

There are thousands of small tobacco farm- 
ers in our State of West Virginia whose aver- 
age allotment is only 0.48 of an acre. Many 
of them depend on tobacco as their only cash 
crop and an acreage increase would be of 
genuine assistance to them. This adjust- 
ment would be particularly important be- 
cause of the areas of unemployment in our 
State which significantly affect its economy. 

I would not, however, advocate any increase 
which would impair the tobacco program ad- 
ministered by your Division. If it is feasible 
to grant increases for this year, I strongly 
recommend that they be distributed to the 
small farmer, including the constituents 
which I am privileged to represent. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 





Address of Mrs. Frank Lloyd Wright at 
Dedication Services of the Beth Sholom 
Synagogue, Elkins Park, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, September 20, 1959, the new Beth 
Sholom Synagogue, in Elkins Park, Pa., 
was dedicated. The original congrega- 
tion started in the congressional district 
in Philadelphia which I am privileged to 
represent, and the original building still 
stands at Broad Street and Wyoming 
Avenue. 

Six years ago Frank Lloyd Wright ac- 
cepted the invitation of the distinguished 
leader of the Beth Sholom congregation, 
Rabbi Mortimer J. Cohen, to design a 
new synagogue. The new building in 
Elkins Park is the only synagogue ever 
designed by Wright. 

At the impressive dedication day exer- 
cises, Mrs. Frank Lloyd Wright, widow 
of the great architect, was the principal 
speaker. Ibelieve that Members of Con- 
gress and other readers of the ConGRES- 
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SIONAL REcorD will enjoy her inspiring 
message and am including it below: 
Give Us THE TEMPLE WHEREIN TO WORSHIP 


(Address delivered by Mrs. Frank Lloyd 
Wright at the dedication services of the 
Beth Sholom Synagogue, Elkins Park, Pa., 
September 20, 1959) 


What can be greater than faith? Faith in 
man, in God, and immortality of the human 
spirit? What can be greater than faith that 
is made manifest through man’s thoughts, 
heart, and action? What can be greater 
-than a place in which he can momentarily 
withdraw himself from the chores and 
drudgeries of his physical existence to par- 
take of a meditation sacred to his spirit? 
And what can be greater than man’s inner- 
most fulfillment of an idea that he cherishes 
more highly than himself? 

For thousands of years he has searched for 
it in loneliness and solitude. He came near 
it in the glory of nature, in fields and 
meadows, in hills and mountains; he has 
searched in the midst of multitudes where 
he yearned to feel himself a part of his 
world and his universe; and when life forced 
him to live in the city, he seldom experi- 
enced the desired union with God in the 
crowded streets and the crowded day of his 
work. So he built for himself temples of 
worship where he could withdraw within 
the realm of his inner world to be inspired 
and sustained by the expression of beauty 
that his temple might offer him. 

And all of the millions of men on earth 
built themselves temples according to the 
tradition and heritage of their faith. And 
the truer the expression of man’s heritage 
and his faith the more perfect was the joy 
in which he exulted in union with his 
Creator. 

Among the oldest of religions is Judaism. 
This great ancient faith established the tra- 
ditions, the laws, the ethical excellency of 
human conduct through the Torah, the 
Pentateuch, and sacred symbols. Eternal 
light and the seven-branched Menorah 
graced its temples. “And let them make me 
@ sanctuary that I may dwell among them.” 


Judaism has flowed like a mighty river 
from generation to generation to extol man’s 
deep communion with God, communion 
which was direct as man to man in its simple 
exposition of the peetound significance of 
its faith. 


The synagogue was the temple of worship 
of this ancient religion. But it never had 
an architectural expression of its own in 
the form appropriate to the principle of its 
faith. Through centuries of the alternating 
rise and fall of civilizations the temple un- 
derwent so many changes that its character, 
its power, and its inspiration were barely 
recognizable in architectural terms. The 
Synagogue was subjected to many other in- 
fluences: Assyrian, Babylonian, and the 
Greek. The architectural character that 
the faith might have found ‘for itself was 
completely lost as the ages replaced one 
another. 

The 20th century bore sterile impersonal 
architectural forms without the faintest 
semblance of the principle which held above 
all the majestic sense that man and God 
are one. Insignificant copies of copies were 
scattered through cities of the world, And 
the synagogue stood humble on the street 
in ignorance of its own inner power. 

Then in this somber 20th century of ours 
there rose an architect—a man who daringly 
built a synagogue through which the voice 
of God and Moses were called again to life 
in visible form. The spirit of Mount, Sinai 
grew on a street, independent, strong, de- 
claring its original faith when man spoke 
directly to God and God answered man. 
Their voices ring through sheets of glass and 
plastic—through steel and  concrete— 
through living forms of today, binding them 
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with the power of their noble past, to seal” 


their legacy to the future. The white light 
like the breath of God pours through these 
walls and descends from this high pyramidal 
dome embracing the Torah, the Eternal 
Light; the Menorahs, the voice of the cantor, 
the rabbi, and the throbbing silence of the 
congregation. 

Rare among men, this creator of new forms, 
when he designed and built, gave to each 
great religious faith its own symbol. This 
synagogue is the symbol of victory over the 
destructive forces and the persecution of 
the Jewish faith. It is a new architectural 
expression whose roots are dipped into the 
long measures of time, and which has once 
more risen in the proud dignity and char- 
acter of its faith. This temple fulfills the 
indestructible wish of the human soul ‘to 
share in divine beauty and to feel the 
presence of God. 

Frank Lloyd Wright built the synagogue on 
Old York Road in a section of a suburb 
called Elkins Park and in a city called Phil- 
adelphia. Whoever comes to this synagogue, 
to whatever faith he may belong, his heart 
will be purified and he will hear the voice 
of God in answer to his deep sorrow. For 
there is no one among us in this precarious 
age, of nuclear menace that does not feel a 
deep sorrow within. There is no one among 
us who does not yearn for a higher force, 
divine in nature, to strengthen the love and 
understanding of his fellow man. This is 
our only weapon in the face of the newly 
risen enemy. 

Many have come already as a pilgrimage to 
the Beth Sholom Synagogue—the living 
symbol of Mount Sinai—to refresh the 
spirit, to clarify the mind, and to purify the 
heart. And those whose heritage is the 
faith of Judaism will feel that once more 
they have come back home to their great 
religion to fortify their faith in man and 
God. 





Reappraising the Goals of Public 
Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
December 1, 1959, Mr. Palmer Hoyt, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Denver Post, 
addressed the California school admin- 
istrators in San Francisco, Calif., upon 
the subject “Reappraising the Goals of 
Public Education.” I believe this speech 
outlines very clearly the need for an ac- 
celerated program of Federal aid. 

It is especially significant as a plea 
for a sense of urgency. Mr. Hoyt has 
called attention to the same problems 
for a number of years. It is my hope 
that this session of the Congress will 
result in some action. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Hoyt’s speech printed in the Appendix 
of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REAPPRAISING THE GOALS OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 
(By Palmer Hoyt, California School Adminis- 
trators, Dec. 1, 1959, San Francisco, Calif.) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 

thank you for according me the high privi- 
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lege of talking to you who have the future 
of this country so much in your hands. 

I am not here as an expert, but as a lay- 
man who is also a newspaper editor, and 
thus, to some degree, an educator, since 
newspapers are still considered to be the 
No. 1 medium of adult education. 

I am here primarily, however, as an Ameri- 
can citizen who is vitally and principally 
interested in preserving this Nation under 
God—and to help again test Abraham Lin- 
coln’s immortal question, “whether this Na- 
tion or any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated can long endure.” 

The fact that we are here today to discuss 
the problem of.our continuation as a nation 
is significant; thus, I believe the problem 
half solved, because we recognize it. 

And what is the problem? 

The problem as I see it, my friends, can be 
simply stated: 

It is survival. 

And don’t, if you please, just capitalize the 
“S$”; capitalize all the letters. 

To delineate your continuing responsi- 
bilities as educators, we should go back & 
little to October 4, 1957, when the Russians 
startled the world by launching Sputnik I. 
Never had anything so small upset so many. 

The appearance of this tiny satellite in 
our skies shocked complacent America to the 
grassroots. The reverberations of this scien- 
tific earthquake rolled ae into the high 
places of Government, moneychanging 
temples of Wall Street, into the churches 
and cathedrals, into the halls of learning and 
into every American home. 

The people asked: “What is wrong? We 
thought we were better than the Russians, 
and way ahead of them in all things.” 

Men in high offictal places replied reas- 
suringly with such phrases as: 

“A neat scientific trick.” 

“They shot a piece of iron into the sky, 
so what?” 

“Sputnik has no military significance.” 

The President also attempted to give re- 
assurance, but the people found scant com- 
fort. 

And then, someone came up with the an- 
swer: “Our schools have failed, our teaching 
system is inadequate. Education is respon- 
sible for our dilemma. We just don’t have 
enough scientists. We don’t have enough 
technologists.” 

Everybody, but everybody, bought that one. 
And, of course, everybody was very happy 
indeed; that is, everybody but the edu- 
cators. 

Crash programs were suggested, the de- 
bates in Congress rose tO fever pitch, soul 
searching became a national pastime. The 
hue and cry to quickly turn us into a Na- 
tion of astro-physicists was in full flow. 

The outcry was understandable—and it re- 
flected a very real need—the need for more 
graduates with scientific training. 

But largely neglected was an equally great 
need, which was indicated by the statements 
of our highest officials when sputnik went 
up. We got another clue to this equally 
great need when, about that time, some- 
one reread the famous Smyth report, which, 
as you know, is the story of the Army 
atomic bomb project. 

The clue was in one of the sidelights 
of the Smyth report. This was the revela- 
tion of the lack of interest shown by the 
Navy, which was first aproached on the 
possibilities of making military use of atomic 
fission. The Navy apparently saw no prac- 
tical application in the breaking of the atom 
and said in effect: 

“Don’t call us; we'll call you.” 

The attitude of the Navy, and the ill- 
conceived statements in response to sputnik, 
might well be taken as proof that we need 
to educate not only scientists, but also all- 
around men and women who understand 
enough about science, and the humanities 
as well, to provide the leadership and judg- 
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ment that may prove more important to a 
nation in peril than either bombs or satel- 
lites. 

Perhaps we should stop a moment to de- 
cide what education is, or should be. . 

As I see it, education is preparation for 
life. 

Education is preparation for service to the 
Nation and to mankind 

The purposes and techniques of educa- 
tion generally are tempered by each nation 
to fit its national purposes. 

Example: In Russia, education is shaped 
to carry out national objectives that include 
bringing the world into the fold of Rus- 
sian communism. 

In Russia, education is adjusted to the 
idea that the state is supreme. 

In Russia, the state is supreme. In Rus- 
sia, the individual is the servant of the state, 
and exists for no other purpose. The state 
is the master. 

In this America of ours, it is different. 
Here education is and should be directed to 
the competence, dignity and freedom of the 
individual so that he, in turn, can better 
serve the State that has been formed and 
exists for his benefit. 

Now, in time of vital crisis, it is all im- 
portant that recognition by the American cit- 
izen of his responsibilities to destiny be 
clear cut and immediately implemented. 

We properly consider ourselves more en- 
lightened than the Russians, because we 
believe in freedom and they do not. 

But it does not mean that we shouldn’t 
recognize their superior practical adaptation 
of their educational system’ to their own 
philosophy. 

We cannot brush aside the fact that they 
are substantially ahead of us in many things, 
from the production of space vehicles to the 
production of doctors in great numbers. 

We should no longer cling to the mistaken 
idea that we are superior to everybody in 
everything—to do so is not only the path 
to destruction; it is destruction. 

But in searching for an explanation for 
the successes of our principal rival, let’s not 
make an equally grave mistake. Let us an- 
alyze the Soviet educational system for clues 
to their successes, without foolishly assum- 
ing that their system would be suitable for 
us. 

So if, ignoring their achievements, and 
doing nothing about them invites destruc- 
tion from without, adopting their system 
means destruction from within. 

History offers us parallels, one of which 
is, the rivalry between ancient Athens and 
Sparta. 

I am going to quote a passage on the 
subject, from “A Study of History” by. 
Arnold Toynbee, which is pertinent because, 
in the work, Toynbee is principally con- 
cerned with the reasons for the rise and fall 
of civilizations, He is describing the solu- 
tions offered by the Utopian philosophers 
of Athens after the Athenian society passed 
its Golden Age and had begun its decline. 
He says: 

“The first concern of the Athenian post- 
war philosophers was to repudiate everything 
that for two centuries past had made Athens 
politically great. Hellas, they held, could 
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ently the Greeks realized in Athens that 
while the pursuit of knowledge is man’s 
noblest aim, they did not realize that a 
practical application of that knowledge is 
a mighty handy thing to have around, what 
with the nearby barbarians getting more 
barbarous by the minute. 

The Greeks in Athens, and the Romans 
in Rome, came to the end of an epoch ap- 
parently without much awareness of their 
fate. But whether they knew it or not, 
they didn’t survive it. 

Have we come to the end of an epoch? We 
have unless we have learned something from 
history. 

We Americans are today on stage in the 
greatest of all dramas—the struggle of a 
civilization to survive. We hope the play 
will have a long run, and that we will take 
many curtain calls, not just for ourselves, 
but for the whole human race as well. 

I mentioned earlier that the American 
people were happy to blame education for 
our falling behind the Russians. But the 
real blame belongs to the American people. 

We have in education just what we asked 
for. If it isn’t good enough, it is our fault; 
we the people can have better. 

We need better—better educated men in 
all walks of life. The need is great. 

An anonymous sage once said, “Great 
minds discuSs ideas, average minds discuss 
events, and small minds discuss people”. 

In this complex age, we live or die by 
the greatness of our minds, our ability to 
understand, transmit and use ideas. 

Unless our educational system is geared 
to the production of great minds, our 
chances for survival are severely limited. 

You recall the line from Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s Mikado, “Let the punishment fit 
the crime”. So may I say, let education and 
the training of our young fit the need—and 
the need is for men to match the times. 

And to me, this need adds up to a definite, 
specific and rapid step-up in quality and 
quantity of our educational processes. 

It has been estimated that there is a 
shortage of 135,000 public school teachers 
at the present time, ‘This much we need 
merely to meet the requirements of our ex- 
panding population, and doesn’t begin to 
fill the bill that all-out competition with 
the Russians entails. 

It would take a tremendous outlay just to 
hire these missing teachers at today’s rates, 
assuming we could find qualified péople. 

If we found them, could we talk them into 
becoming teachers at present salaries? 

Present salaries, of course, aren’t enough 
to attract the minds we need. 

So, if we want better minds—which we 
must have—to be attracted to the field of 
teaching, and if we want them to put in 
the extra preparation to enable them to 
really master the subjects they are going to 
teach, then we are going to have to offer 
commensurate salaries. 

Obviously there is a special need for sci- 
ence teachers—and a great shortage exists— 
because potential science teachers are being 
constantly lured into private employment 
at high wages. 

But what of the shortage of language 
teachers? It has been established on com- 
petent authority that of the 30,000 to 40,000 
language teachers in the United States, only 
200 are fully qualified to teach Russian. 

This contrasts with the vast number of 


Are languages as important as science? 
They are and absolutely are. If Americans 
are to ae! for world leadership, they’ve got 

to speak the world’s languages. 
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sort of thing is more the rule than the ex- 
ception. 

It is not just the scientists and the lin- 
guists we need; we need everything that edu- 
cation can produce. 

We need most urgently the kind of people 
who can think our problems through to pos- 
sible and logical solutions. 

These people are going to come from the 
2 percent of superior minds and the 8 per- 
cent of above average minds. 

And it is going to cost money to give the 
2 percent and the 8 percent the kind of par- 
ticular attention their potentials deserve. 
We can no longer afford to retard the su- 
perior for the benefit of the average and the 
subaverage. On the other hand, we can’t 
afford to neglect the other 90 percent. Their 
adequate education is vital to the continu- 
ance of our type of civilization, for these are 
the ones who must make the ultimate deci- 
sions on which our existence will be based. 

For what else do we need money? It is 
obvious that we are going to have to provide 
more teaching facilities—classrooms, labora- 
tories, and textbooks—to take care of needed 
teachers and expected students. 

Thus we are going to have to spend more 
money, and spend it more wisely than we 
have yet done. 

We've got to get rid of our built-in and 
often unreasonable prejudice against Federal 
aid for education—and against State aid, 
too—too many small school districts with 
limited tax resources. 

The positive case for Federal aid rests on 
two very simple facts: 

The first is that only the Federal Govern- 
ment has the taxing power to give the big 
boost that our national educational drive 
needs. 

The second is that unless our natioial 
leadership gives us a bold program, it is not 
likely that enough boldness will arise spon- 
taneously from the States, school . districts, 
and individual citizens. 

But instead of a bold package to meet the 
crisis, we have had from Washington only a 
bundle of timidity in gaudy, deceptive wrap- 
pings. 

The provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958—our only national 
legislation to meet the sputnik challenge— 
sound imposing. The act provided loans to 
students, fellowships and grants to State 
agencies to improve science and language 
teaching. In all, it has made about $125 
million available thus far. 

But it did nothing to help solve our two 
greatest problems, the classroom shortage 
and the teacher shortage. 

Let’s face it. This $125 million is only a 
drop in the bucket—not even a dollar a citi- 
zen. We will have to spend additional bil- 
lions in education where we are now spending 
only millions, 

We've been talking about billions since 
October 4, 1957. Now we’ve got to quit talk- 
ing so much and do some acting instead. 

I’ve made several references to the date of 
the launching of the first Soviet sputnik. I 
have, because I believe it to be one of the 
most important dates in American—yes, 
American—history. 

For us it was, or should have been, what 
the bullfighters call the moment of truth, 
the decisive moment, if you please. 

For us it was, or should have been, the 
turning point, the time when we awakened 
to the danger and decided what we should do 
to overcome it. On that date we became a 
second-rate Nation. We have successfully 
maintained that status since. 

In those dark moments of realization, I 
recall many voices raised in warning and in 
promise about the effort we would have to 
make in public education. 

I recall it well, because I happened to be 
- of those who spoke in this vein at the 
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In the reading I did in preparation for tor 
day’s talk was a speech I made to the presi» 
dents of the land-grant colleges. The date 
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was November 14, 1957, 6 weeks after the 
sputnik launching. 

The speech is significant now principally 
for one reason, So little has happened in 
America since that time that I could repeat 
that speech today virtually unchanged. 

My theme then, as it must remain yet, 
was that we were in a bad fix; that we were 
doing precious little about it; and that we 
had better get busy doing a great deal about 
it or we were lost. 

The pleas for urgent action are still 
needed—because we have taken. so little 
action. It is almost as if we have been 
asleep these past 2 years, years in which, I 
guarantee you, the Rusians have not been 
asleep. 

Rereading that speech has been a startling 
experience. The experience spells out for me 
this thought: 

- If we do not start making our supreme ef- 
fort very soon, if we do not start providing 
the intelligent and tough-minded average 
American with some truly creative leader- 
ship very soon, it will very soon be too late. 

I have mentioned the address I made be- 
fore the land-grant presidents in November 
1957. I would like to close this talk with 
the same words. And though few of you 
will recall it, they are the very same words 
with which I ended my address before this 
group in Long Beach on October 20, 1954. 

I'll tell you why I want to restate these 
oft used phrases. So much is needed and 
so little has been done since 1954 and par- 
ticularly since 1957, that these thoughts are 
perhaps more appropriate than when they 
were spoken before. These are the exact 
words: 


“Every civilization thus far devised by man 
has written its own epitaph, and all men 
have had a part in that. I suppose it makes 
little difference to us what will be said of 
us in the year 3000, but we are proud enough, 
on the other hand, to want to pass on to 
the people of that time our worthiest con- 
tributions. You, I am sure, do not want to 
leave to posterity such a sorry picture of your 
service, such a monument to your efforts, 
as T. S, Eliot once penned about the British 
upper classes: 


“*‘A cry from the north, from the west and 
from the south, 
Whence thousands travel daily to the time- 
kept city; 
In the lands of lobelias and tennis flannels 
The rabbit shall burrow and the thorn 
revisit; 
The nettles shall flourish on the gravel 
courts, 
And the wind shall say: “Here were decent, 
Godless people; 
Their only monument the asphalt road 
And a thousand lost golf balls.’ 


“Americans, of course, would leave behind 
many more lost golf balls than that, without 
counting those that Mr. Eisenhower has 
driven out of bounds. They may, if they’re 
not careful, leave a whole lost heritage of 
freedom, for their descendants to mourn. 

“Freedom lives and thrives at the grass- 
roots—among the men who work, the women 
who keep house, the children who go to the 
local school. And there freedom can die, as 
it has died in so many lands.” 





Progress and Prosperity in Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by John O'Donnell, the 
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eminent columnist, appeared in today’s 
New York Daily News. 

Mr. O’Donnell does well to call his 
readers’ attention to the spectacular 
prosperity and progress of Formosa, or 
Taiwan, under the government of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. We hear 
so much about the strides made in Com- 
munist-dominated lands, notably on the 
Chinese mainland, that we lose sight of 
the truly magnificent progress and pros- 
perity that has developed on the island 
of Formosa. 

When will we start praising and help- 
ing our friends instead of our enemies. 
We can and should all be proud of what 
the general has achieved, because we 


‘helped him to this great achievement. 


PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY IN FORMOSA 
(By John O’Donnell) 


WASHINGTON, January 19.—In all the 
hoopla over the defense pact the United 
States signed with Japan today, we shouldn’t 
lose sight of the fact that our strongest ally 
in the Far East—bar none—is still the Na- 
tionalist China of Chiang Kai-shek. 

We're not just referring to the fact that 
Chiang has some 600,000 crack troops under 
arms, compared to a mere 200,000 or so for 
Japan. We're also thinking of the unpub- 
licized but fantastic industrial development 
which has made Formosa the greatest..model 
of progress-through-freedom in the whole 
of Asia. 

The accomplishments of the Nationalists 
have been literally smothered under the 
myths and phony facts which Chiang’s ene- 
mies have been spreading for years. Plenty 
has been written about the industrial gains 
in Communist China—so much so that there 
have been fears that the propaganda might 
lure some weak-sister Asian neutrals into 
the Red orbit. But nothing—or practigally 
nothing—has been said about the much more 
spectacular economic and industrial feats of 
the Nationalists. 

The actual fact is that Nationalist China 
is the fastest developing nation in the Far 
East. Although Japan is a bigger industrial 
power, Nationalist industry has been growing 
16 times more rapidly in the last 8 years. 
Its agricultural efficiency also matches Ja- 
pan’s, which is considered a world model. 

Communist China has used the full force 
of regimentation and brutal repression in its 
frantic drive to lift its economy into the 20th 
century. But U.S. experts said Formosa will 
make the grade first; its individual produc- 
tivity is already running 30 to 40 percent 
ahead of the mainland’s. 

And the striking as well as significant 
thing about the Nationalist progress is that 
it has been achieved mostly through private 
enterprise rather than government action. 
In Red China, India, and the other under- 
developed countries of Asia, the great push 
toward industrialization has beén through 
government planning and action. 


THE FARMER’S LOT HAS IMPROVED 


Another generally unrecognized fact is 
that Nationalist China has carried out the 
most effective land reform program in Asia. 
Some 80 percent of the farmers now own 
their land and the other 20 percent are 
charged only moderate rents. And their in- 
come has jumped more than 100 percent. 

Nearly all of the farms now have bicycles, 
sewing machines, radio sets and other mod- 
ern conveniences. Many of the girls are 
sporting beauty aids like lipstick and powder. 
And before long, every farm will have access 
to electrical service. Countries such as In- 
dia, can’t claim anything like this. 

The United States has, of course, poured 
millions of aid into Formosa. This has cer- 
tainly given its economy a boost, but the 
money has gone mainly toward shoultering 
some of the burden of the 600,000 troops. 
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And American aid experts said that the 'Na- 
tionalist record of self-Nelp is better than 
any other Asian country’s, except perhaps 
Japan. In fact, it is now exporting more 
goods to other nations than it is importing. 

It may not be surprising that Formosa is 
the second largest sugar supplier in the free 
world. But it may be an eyebrow-lifter to 
most people to realize that it ships aviation 
gasoline all the way to Australia, that it runs 
the largest oil refineries in Asia and has built 
two 35,000-ton supertankers, and sells ma- 
chinery and other metal products all over 
the Far East. 


ITS GOODS FLOW INTO WORLD 


It makes first-rate sewing machines, elec- 
tric fans that rotate a full 360 degrees, 
fluorescent tubes, cement, textiles, plastic 
goods, metal lathes, toys, and, under Ameri- 
can guidance, jeeps. These. goods are flow- 
ing into international trade, especially to 
Japan and southeast Asia, and they are 
more than holding their own with their com- 
petitors. Always a dominantly agricultural 
economy, Formosa is rapidly becoming widely 
diversified. And this Is having a stimulating 
and healthy effect on the naton. 

In terms of cold war politics, this economic 
phenomenon in Formosa is immensely sig- 
nificant, even though the facts have been 
largely ignored or distorted. And if the West 
did a better job of telling the story in India 
and the other free but neutral nations of 
south Asia, there might be fewer illusions 
about the accomplishments of Red Chine. 

For reasons buried deep in China’s recent 
tragic past, Chiamg Kai-shek has never been 
popular among the so-called free nations 
of Asia. Even though he never resorted to 
the mass brutality of the Communists, he 
was accused of failing to give the Chinese 
people a fair deal. 


THEY'LL SIT UP AND TAKE NOTICE 


What has happened in Formosa is a ring- 
ing rebuttal to his critics. Under him, the 
island has shown incredible economic prog- 
ress through great energy, private enter- 
prise, little government interference, mas- 
sive land reform, and a vigorous attack 
against disease. 

More than anything else, underdeveloped 
countries are impressed by the economic 
progress shown by their neighbors. Ameri- 
can authorities feel that as Formosa’s ac- 
complishments become better known, as 
more and more of its industrial products 
move into south and southeast Asia, these 
countries will sit up and take notice. Some 
of the old anti-Chiang prejudice will be re- 
duced—and the achievements of a free 
economy recognized. 

Helping this trend, of course, will be Com- 
munist China’s own muscle flexing. The 
more it shows its real colors to its neighbors 
the more readily will they accept the example 
and the lesson of Nationalist China. 





Role of American Labor in World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
a recent edition of the USIS Feature 
Service distributed by the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service, there appeared the text of 
a statement by Mr. Harry Pollak, AFL— 
CIO international representative. This 
splendid statement, called “The Role of 
American Labor in World Affairs,” 
points out the practical activities of the 
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American labor movement both in at- 
tending international meetings and in 

aiding technical assistance programs in 
onan areas of the world. We are indebted 
to our great free labor movement for its 
ceaseless fight for a better America and 
a strong free world. 

I am pleased to call the attention of 
the Senate to thisdecument. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

THE ROLE OF AMERICAN LABOR IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS 

(By Harry Pollak, AFL-CIO international 

representative) 

The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress* of Industrial Organizations spends 
nearly a million dollars per year of its sorely 
needed income for international work of one 
kind or another. 

A trade-union school in Kenya has been 
constructed partly through funds from our 
labor movement. Plantation workers in 
Honduras and Guatemala have been getting 
technical help from an American trade-union 
organizer. An American trade-union repre- 
sentative will be loaned to the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions to help 
resolve an industrial-relations problem in 
the Far East. 

This is the kind of practical assistance 
which the AFL-CIO believes is necessary in 
order to achieve a really stable world under 
conditions of social and economic justice. 

US. labor’s participation in international 
affairs is not of recent origin. Labor his- 
torians often note the role of Samuel 
Gompers at the Versailies Conference in 
1919. It was Go who helped lay the 
foundation for the International Labor Or- 
ganization—an intergovernmental structure, 
composed of representatives of government, 
labor, and management, which helps to set 
up improved labor stamdards as models for 
governments to follow. 

Long before the existence of the AFL- 
CIO, individual trade-union representatives 
traveled to Western Europe to attend vari- 
ous trade-union . But the real 
activity did not begin in earnest until after 
the Second World War. 

American labor was ahead of many other 
groups in developing a genuine international 
concern. Both the AFL and CIO contributed 
generously to relief and rehabilitation work 
in Europe and the Far East after the war. 
Of the utmost importance for the future was 
the yeoman work which US. labor performed 
in helping to rebuild the shattered trade- 
union organizations so that they could per- 
form their basic function and, at the same 
time, ward off Communist penetration. 


In the office of the AFL-CIO’s secretary- 
treasurer in Washington there is a painting 
of two workers clasping hands and under- 
neath is the simple inscription, “Offering of 
thanks from the German people to the 
workers of America in gratitude for assist- 
ance in time of need.” 

Another phase in U.S. labor's international 
role was the establishment of a workers’ 
U.N. In 1949 the AFL and CIO participated 
with representatives of almost 50 million 
workers from 53 countries to form the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. For the first time, international 
labor was to look beyond Europe and North 
America to’the newly emerging worker move- 
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ments of Latin America, Africa, and Asia. 
The ICFTU chose as its slogan: “Bread, peace, 
freedom,” and emphasized that they were 
indivisible. 

American labor is working ceaselessly with 
other trade-union movements in the free 
world to make these aims a reality. More 
fortunate than many of ‘ts brethren through- 
out the world, it has provided the services 
of its representatives for special assignments 
in far-off places. 

It is not unusual to see a veteran Amer- 
ican steelworker like Nick Zonarick of Pitts- 
burgh in McKenzie, a remote mining area 
of British Guiana, helping the workers 
strengthen their infant union; or Maida 
Springer, a garment worker from New York, 
doing educational work among women la- 
borers of Nairobi, Kenya; or Kermit Mead 
of the United Automobile Workers lecturing 
to Italian and French metalworkers on time 
and motion study techniques. 

Even closer to home, Bill Doherty, Jr. 
of the Letter Carriers and Ernie Lee of the 
Retail Clerks are helping to stimulate trade 
union development iti Latin America. The 
mames of these “labor missionaries” are 
legion. I have given only a sampling. 

The struggle to establish and protect free 
and democratic trade unions is not an easy 
one. History has demonstrated that where 
totalitarianism comes into power, the first 
target for infiltration and destruction is the 
trade union movement. And conversely, 
when tyrannies become unbearable, among 
the first to raise the banner of revolt are the 
workers. Witness East Germany in. 1953, 
and later Poland and Hungary. 

I am proud to say that American workers 
responded generously in helping thousands 
upon thousands of Hungarian freedom fight- 
ers to reestablish themselves. They gave of 
their funds, their energies, and their moral 
and spiritual support in the herculean task 
of resettling these new immigrants on our 
shores. 

Abroad, U.S. labor is helping to add a fur- 
ther dimension to the role of our country in 
international affairs. It has recommended 
many experienced trade unionists from its 
ranks for work with America’s oversea em- 
bassies as labor advisers, labor attachés, and 
labor information officers; and as technical 
assistants in specialized fields of apprentice- 
ship, safety and the like. 

In many parts of the world, a union card 
is helping to open doors which are some- 
times closed to the professional diplomat. 
In Japan a former shipbuilding union officer, 
a machinist union leader, and a labor news- 
paperman form an able team to assist U.S. 
policy in the labor field and interpret Amer- 
ican labor to the Japanese worker. There 
are many others like them performing simi- 
lar roles—a textile worker in Athens, a meat 
cutter in Brazil. The list is long, 

At home, American labor has extended its 
hospitality to thousands of visiting trade 
unionists from other countries. We have 
opened our union offices, our homes, and 
our hearts to them. We have demonstrated 
that America is a land of many groups, 
many virtues and defects—and that these 
groups, including labor, all have a part to 
play in developing a meaningful and satis- 
fying life. 

Why are we interested in what happens to 
other workers? Why should we help other 
unions half way round the world? The an- 
swer is simple: humanitarianism and en- 
lightened self-interest. 

Whether it is Calcutta or Paris, London, 
or Accra, Buenos Aires, or Tokyo, we are all 
linked together. Bread, peace, and freedom 
in a shrinking world are indivisible, , 
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Address by General Committee of Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations Relat- 
ing to Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, with 
the passage of the Captive Nations 
Week Resolution on July 17, 1959, Con- 
gress once again expressed its deep con- 
cern over the subjugation of the peo- 
ples of eastern Europe and in the Far 
East by the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China and its support for those 
peoples in their aspirations for free- 
dom and independence. 

In the recent conferences of the lead- 
ers of the Western Powers and in their 
forthcoming meetings with the head of 
the Soviet Union, it continues to be a 
matter of first importance that the 
agreements of the Soviet Union for self- 
determination and free elections in 
ghose enslaved countries are not over- 
looked, ignored, or by an implication un- 
dermined. 

One of the most timely and pene- 
trating warnings against any retreat on 
this issue was on December 4, 1959, ad- 
dressed to President Eisenhower, Prime 
Minister MacMillan, President De 
Gaulle, and Chancellor Adenauer by the 
General Committee of the Assembly of 
Captive Nations, of which the distin- 
guished Dr. Peter Zenkl is chairman. 

This appeal makes quite clear the ne- 
cessity of maintaining our strong posi- 
tion in support of the freedom of these 
peoples, not only because it is their 
right, but also because it is a major fac- 
tor deterring Communist aggressive 
thrusts against Western Burope. 

For the information of Members, I 
ask unanimous consent that this signi- 
ficant address by the General Commit- 
tee of the Assembly of Captive Nations 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Text OF ADDRESS BY THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 


OF THE ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN 
NatTIons, DaTED DECEMBER 3, 1959, TO PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER, PRIME MINISTER MAC- 
MILLAN, PRESIDENT DE GAULLE AND CHAN- 
CELLOR ADENAUER, IN CONNECTION WITH 
THEIR MEETING IN PaRIs, ON DECEMBER 19, 
1959 
Sm: The silenced peoples of Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, and Romania are 
looking forward with hopeful anticipation to 
your forthcoming meeting with the heads of 
the British, French and German Govern- 
ments. They enjoin us, their spokesmen in 
the free world, united in the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations, to impart to you 
their anxieties and their hopes at this criti- 
cal juncture of your quest for a durable 


peace. 
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The messages reaching us from our home- 
lands are disturbing. They advise that the 
Communist rulers, who usually mirror with 
accuracy the mood of their masters in the 
Kremlin, have never before displayed a more 
genuine self-confidence. They stress that, 
under the impact of recent international 
developments, discouragement is alarmingly 
spreading among the overwhelming major- 
ity of the people. And they warn that unless 
events will soon disprove the widespread 
feeling that Soviet power and communism 
are irresistibly on the march towards their 
goal of world conquest, resignation or worse 
would set in. 

It is widely recognized in the West that 
the resistance of our peoples has been and 
is a major deterrent to further Soviet aggres- 
sive moves in Europe. It is widely accepted 
but equally true that their freedom and in- 
dependence remains the very condition of a 
durable and secure European peace. If so, 
the West has a vital stake in keeping alive 
the spirit of resistance of our peoples and 





in working tirelessly for their release from - 


their present bondage. This propostion, we 
submit, will be increasingly valid in the 
years ahead. 

The approaching nuclear stalemate, far 
from diminishing Soviet pressure upon 
Western Europe, will only intensify it. The 
Berlin issue and other crises and showdowns 
will be used by the Soviet to demonstrate 
that the main element of American military 
power, nuclear retaliation, has been neu- 
tralized and that Western Europe has there- 
fore been left defenseless. Intense political 
warfare will be waged to disrupt NATO and 
to lure the Western European nations into 
neutrality and ultimate absorption into the 
Communist orbit. 

Soviet propaganda is already preparing the 
ground for the coming political offensive in 
Western Europe. It tries to condition the 
public to the idea that the balance of power 
has so decisively shifted in favor of the 
Soviet Union that peace on Soviet terms has 
become the only alternative to a cataclysmic 
war. It fosters wishful thinking and the 
search for “easy ways out” by nurturing un- 
due reliance on such factors as the pressure 
of the Russian people for improved living 
standards, or Soviet-Chinese rifts. It care- 
fully promotes artificial distinctions, such 
as the very strict ground rules, proposed by 
Premier Khrushchev, with regard to “rela- 
tions between states’’, in contradistinction 
to a completely unregulated “ideological 
struggle”. Thus, all Western political and 
propaganda activities would, perforce, come 
under the first heading while no hold would 
be barred for activities carried out through- 
out the world by the Soviet Union under 
Communist Party label. 

We believe that, confronted with such a 
purposeful offensive, the West will come to 
share our conviction that it is no longer 
realistic to separate the struggle for the de- 
fense of freedom in Western Europe from 
that for the recovery of freedom in Eastern 
Europe. Without a strong and more self- 
reliant Western Europe the outlook for the 
captive countries is dim. Conversely, the 
transformation of the captive countries from 
liabilities to the Soviet Union into political 
and military assets for Soviet expansion 
would render the defense problem of West- 
ern Europe substantially more difficult if not 
unmanageable. 

We are the last to question the widespread 
thesis that the most valuable contribution 
to a joint European freedom struggle would 
be, at this stage, a greater effort to expand 
the non-nuclear NATO forces in Western 
Europe and to accelerate the process of 
European integration. The:Soviets now pos- 
sess in their superior land forces a danger- 
ous means of political pressure. We, there- 
fore, realize that an adequate Western 
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counterweight to these forces would not only 
neutralize this Soviet advantage and thus 
safeguard Western Europe against Soviet ad- 
vances by political means, but would also as- 
sure the time required for long-range solu- 
tions in regard to captive Europe to develop. 
In our view, however, to render these long 
range solutions possible and to remedy the 
immediate problem of discouragement in our 
countries, further steps are required. 

First, it is incumbent upon the Western 
Powers to refrain, in any conferences of ne- 
gotiations with the Soviet Union, from 
entering into arangements, on issues of 
substance, participation or procedure, which 
would be incompatible with the legal and 
moral obligations of the great powers, and/or 
which would explicitly or implicitly confirm 
or prolong Soviet domination over the erst- 
while free nations of Central and Eastern 
Europe. The recognition of the East German 
regime, for instance, would implicitly be 
tantamount to the sanctioning of the po- 


‘litical status quo in Eastern Europe. And 


the insistence with which the Soviet rulers 
seek to obtain the stamp of legitimacy on 
this status quo makes it quite Near that 
they would like the Western abandonment of 
the east-central European countries to ac- 
complish what neither Soviet terror nor So- 
viet lies had been able to achieve, namely, 
the resignation of our peoples to their pres- 
ent fate. Such recognition would not only 
deprive the West of an important element 
of its own security but would also severely 
undermine the faith of the smaller nations, 
committed and uncommitted, in the de- 
pendability of the Western Powers. 

Secondly, the Western Powers should avail 
themselves of all international conferences 
and forums to urge the Soviet Union to com- 
ply with the wartime and postwar agreements 
to which she was a party, and which guar- 
anteed both the independence of our coun- 
tries and the right of our peoples to choose 
freely the institutions under which they 
would live. They should insist on the in- 
scription of all the unresolved consequences, 
of World War It on the agenda of high-level 
international conferences, and of the U.N. 
General Assembly. They should ceaselessly 
call for the withdrawal of Soviet forces and 
agents, as well as for free elections under 
international supervision. 

Thirdly, considering that the Soviet con- 
cepts of the cessation of the cold war, peace- 
ful coexistence, and relaxation of tensions 
are designed to assure freedom of action for 
themselves in areas controlled by the free 
nations and a complete cessation of any 
Western concern for areas dominated by the 
Soviet Union, Western action should be guid- 
ed by the realization that the acceptance 
of these concepts by the West only encour- 
ages the Soviet rulers and their puppets to 
revert to a hard course in the captive coun- 
tries. Recent developments in Poland best 
illustrate this point. 

It is our deep-seated conviction that in 
thus assuming the offensive in the most vul- 
nerable part of the Soviet Empire pressures 
would be unleashed, which would eventually 
wear down even the most stubborn adversary. 
We are equally convinced that continued ad- 
herence to a purely defensive political policy 
would have very harmful consequences both 
in the free world and the enslaved parts of 
Europe. For the question is no longer 
whether Europe will be united or not. It is 
rather: Who will unite it; will it be united in 
freedom or slavery, and what will happen to 
the entire free world in the latter case? 

With the people on our homelands we trust 
that the decisions the Western statesmen will 
take in their Paris meeting will bespeak of 
their determination to unite Europe in free- 
dom. Specifically we trust that these deci- 
sions will reflect the determination of West- 
ern Powers (1) to raise the question of the 
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governments in harmony with ae stand you 
have so repeatedly taken in the past and 
which you have so forcefully expressed in 
your letter of January 1958 to the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Soviet 
Union. 





The State of Outer Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call to the 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the Meriden (Conn.) 
Record on Tuesday, January 19. 

The editorial cites the importance to 
America of an adequate space program 
and urges the President to take strong, 
immediate action. 

The Meriden Record is one of Con- 
necticut’s distinguished newspapers. Its 
thoughtful editorial analysis of the space 
crisis is worthy of study by all Members 
of the House. 

[From the Meriden Record, Jan. 19, 1960] 
THE STaTe oF OUTER SPACE 

The President’s recently delivered state 
of the Union message reflected pretty fairly 
the man, his policies, and the state of mind 
of the country of which he is chief. It was 
confident but not cocky, strong in deter- 
mination to maintain the strengths of the 
programs under way in the foreign field 
without dramatically expanding them, aware 
of the difficulties which we face at home but 
not disposed to take drastic steps to solve 
them, and in spite of all problems eternally 
and consistently optimistic. 

It’s a fair enough attitude to take and 
one which will carry us through well enough 
in every field but one. The crisis of our 
development in the exploration and capabili- 
ties in outer space does not disturb the Presi- 
dent, seemingly, as much as it does a great 
many men of science and a great many 
thoughtful citizens whe have been alerted 
to it. No great, grave concern is evinced 
by Mr. Eisenhower over our lag behind the 
Russians in the space race, and no large- 
scale, immediate measures are contemplated 
to help us catch up. All that is proposed 
is a shake-up in organization and an upping 
of the finances for the program from $500 
millions to $800 millions. 

This is not enough. The immediate prob- 
abilities of the next few years in the fleld of 
space exploration and control are the fan- 
tastic possibilities of a few years back. They 





friendly neighbor to manned rocket landings 
on the moon and other planets which will 
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space race to her safety and progress; 
certain that the men in the Kremlin aren 
Elias ailerda et thiv-eces and esape 
out of. intellectual curiosity alone. In the 
interests of our own survival as a great 
power, fantastic as it seems, we must do 
likewise. We need more than another reor- 
ganization and a few extra millions to catch 
up, or even at present terms, to stay in the 
race for tomorrow. Mr. President, let’s get 
to it. 





Cutback of the Armed Forces in the Soviet 


Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the world 
has now had time to evaluate the move 
by Soviet Premier Khrushchev on the 
announced cutback of the armed forces 
in the Soviet Union. 

The proposed cutback, I believe, is a 
“grandstand gesture toward—but no real 
contribution to—disarmament. 

Mr. Khrushchev disqualified the an- 
nounced cut in military manpower from 
the category of disarmament by bragging 
about increased striking power in rock- 
ets and missiles that could annihilate 
human life and destroy vast portions of 
the globe. 

If this were truly a move toward re- 
duction of forces—that threaten world 
peace—by the Soviet Union, the people of 
the globe, I believe, would welcome it 
with open arms. 

The Kremlin leader, however, can 
hardly expect enthusiastic reception 
of an announced manpower cut by 
bragging—in self-contradiction—about 
greater striking power of the Communist 
armed forces. 

Today, too, there exists no inspection 
agency to ascertain the reduction in 
manpower will be completed. This situ- 
ation is one more example of the need 
for such inspection forces—as consist- 
ently emphasized by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Although there is a dearth of informa- 
tion from inside the U.S.S.R., the follow- 
ing factors may well have figured into 
the announced cut in military forces: 

First. As Khrushchev says, Soviet 
progress in the development of missile 
power now enables the U.S.S.R. to cut 
back its military manpower, and yet re- 
tain its striking force; 

Second. The move may be a shift in 
manpower, not a trend toward disarm- 
ament—as Khrushchev would imply— 
based on the needs (a) to reduce man- 
po costs in the military services; and 
(b) augment the labor force in areas 
of shortages; and 
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Third. While such an act would some- 
what reduce the armed forces, the mili- 
tancy of the Soviet economy would make 
it possible for quick remobilization, at 
the beck and call of the Kremlin. 

The world should not forget that the 
United States and its allies undertook 
similar reductions many years ago. 

However, we must not underestimate 
the favorable psychological impact 
which Mr. Khrushchev’s announcement 
will have on the world—an effect which 
the Communist propaganda machine 
performs the neat trick of maximizing. 

Today, the production of missiles and 
other space weapons makes inevitable 
the reduction of mighty armies—except, 
insofar as these are deemed necessary 
for either, first, starting wars, including 
brushfire conflicts, by the Communists, 
or other troublemakers; or, second, put- 


. ting out such wars by the peace-seeking 


nations of the world. 

Overall, however, the move by Mr. 
Khrushchev cannot—by any stretch of 
the imagination—be interpreted as a 
step toward disarmament; rather, it is 
a disarmament gesture—aimed at maxi- 
mum favorable psychological impact— 
while, at the same time, maintaining the 
striking potency of the Communist mili- 
tary machine—to utilize either for 
threats, blackmail or outright aggres- 
sion—as these fit into the Communist 
plan of world conquest. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an interpretive report by Mr. John 
M. Hightower entitled “Necessities Dic- 
tated Khrushchev’s Move,” containing 
some thoughtful comments on the moti- 
vation behind the Kremlin leader’s- ges- 
ture for a manpower cut. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERPRETIVE REPORT—NECESSITIES DICTATED 
KHRUSHCHEV’s Move—Ruvuss ARE REGROUP- 
ING To EASE MANPOWER SHORTAGE, Nor 
DISARMING, WRITER Says 

(By John M. Hightower) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev is reorganizing rather than disarm- 
ing. 

His claims to disarmament, in fact, are 
substantially contradicted by his own words 
about the growth of Russia’s nuclear weap- 
ons and rocket power. 

These points highlighted initial reaction 
in official quarters here Thursday to Khru- 
shchev’s speech before the supreme Soviet. 

His announcement of a manpower cut did 
not come as a surprise. Earlier remarks by 
Khrushchev—and the labor needs of Soviet 
industry and agriculture—had foreshadowed 
such a move. 

Ehrushchev told the Soviet legislative body 
that the nation’s armed: forces totaled 3,623,- 
000 men and would be cut to 2,423,000. He 
also announced that production of bomber 
aircraft would be halted and that the air 
force would be equipped with rockets. 

CONTRADICTS HIMSELF 

Khrushchev claimed the manpower cut was 
a contribution to disarmament. In that sec- 
tion of his speech he said the great powers 
had failed to reach international agreement 
on lowered force levels so the Soviet Govern- 
ment decided to go ahead with a reduction 
on its own, without conditions. 

But at another point in his speech, Khru- 
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shchev said that since no agreement had 
been reached with the Western Powers to 
stop production of nuclear weapons, “we are 
compelled to continue this production.” 

In a third section he argued that “the So- 
viet Army wields such means of warfare and 
such firepower as no other army has ever 
had.” 

In other words, the manpower cut by 
Khrushchev’s own testimony does not mean 
a cut in striking power. What it obviously 
signifies, according to his speech, is a shift 
from reliance on masses of men to reliance 
on masses of machines and nuclear weapons, 


NECESSITY DICTATES MOVE 


It is the existence of such vastly destruc- 

tive means of warfare which has come to be 

recognized in recent years as the central 
problem of disarmament, 

Khrushchev’s announcement Thursday has 
little bearing on this problem. 

His emphasis on disarmament is consid- 
ered rather as a means of making propaganda 
out of necessity. 

The necessity, authorities here said, arises 
from the fact that as a result of the loss in 
birth rate in World War Il, Russia is de- 
veloping a manpower shortage. 

Therefore the Soviet Government needs to 
switch men from the armed forces to indus- 
try and agriculture whenever it can do s0 
without impairing security. At the same 
time it needs to use every device of propa- 
ganda to persuade the world at large that the 
Soviet Union is the most peaceful of nations 
and ready to make sacrifices in the interest 
of arms control. 


ANNOUNCED CUTS BEFORE 


Twice before in recent years the Soviet 
Government has announced manpower cuts 
totaling close to 2 million men. The criti- 
cism was made by the U.S. Government each 
time that there was no way to tell whether 
that many men acually were demobilized. 
From the Western point of view the most 
important element of any disarmament pact 
with the Soviets is the policing system. 

A claimed cut in Soviet military strength 
under the conditions of secrecy which exist 
in the Soviet Union serves to emphasize the 
point. 

Nevertheless Khrushchey stands to gain 
substantially if he can put across to the rest 
of the world his idea that even without 


agreement on arms control Russia is reduce. 


ing its military establishment. 





Appreciates Flag 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most cherished holiday greetings 
I received during the past season was 
from two West Germany youths who at- 
tended Everett (Wash.) High School in 
my congressional district as exchange 
students. Many of us sometimes take 
our flag for granted and often forget it 
represents a great nation and is the 
symbol of freedom and our way of life 
to other peoples of the world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include in the Recorp the letter, written 
by Ratje and Claus Koser, because I be- 
lieve it may renew our faith in our Re- 
public. 
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The letter follows: 


MONDHAGEN 61, 
Celle, Germany, December 19, 1959. 
Congressman JACK WESTLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WESTLAND: I hardly 
dare to think of the long period of time that 
has passed without sending you our thanks 
for having done that great favor for us. 
However, when the ‘beautiful flag arrived, I 
was in the hospital for surgery, and that is 
the main reason for my belated answer, 

I just cannot express how happy every- 
body in our family was at the arrival: of 
this great souvenir that reminds my brother 
and me so truly of our year in the country 
that is represented by it, and of all the 
people whom we may call our friends today. 
This emblem will not only be a souvenir of 
1 impressive year in your country, it also 
will remind us to strive more intensively for 


a better understanding of the people of our. 


two nations. 

Always thanking you for your kindness, 
We now would like to send you our best 
wishes for an especially merry Christmas 
and a very bright New Year. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RATJE AND CLAUS KOSER. 





Saga of Capt. Henry T. Waskow: Im- 
mortal Texas National Guardsman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it has been the good fortune of Texas 
and our Nation to have had great num- 
bers of unflinchingly brave men who 
were completely dedicated to the ideal 
of human liberty. This has been true, 
otherwise freedoms as we know it and 
believe in it could not have survived. 

One of the great war heroes of all 
history was Henry T. Waskow, a central 
Texas boy who enlisted in Company I 
of the 143d Infantry Regiment, 36th 
Infantry Division, at Belton, Tex., on 
June 3, 1935. His story, written~by 
Ernie Pyle during the war, and by Woody 
Montgomery of the Temple Telegram, 
is one of the most stirring accounts of 
personal heroism ever written. 

Mr. President, an excellent account of 
Captain Waskow’s training and service is 
contained in an article entitled “Last 
Letter Revives\Saga of the Immortal 
Captain,” published on page 14 of the 
magazine National Guardsman for Jan- 
uary 1960. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ™ 
[From the National Guardsman, January 


Last LETTER Revives SAGA OF THE IMMORTAL 
CAaPTaIn 


Sixteen years after his death was immor- 
talized in one of Ernie Pyle’s best-remem- 
bered news dispatches, the spirit which 
brought immortality to Capt. Henry T. 
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Waskow again has touched the hearts of his 
fellow countrymen and National Guardsmen. 
This time, the qualities which Pyle de- 
scribed so movingly are brought back to life 
in the courageous National Guard captain's 
last will and testament, made public after 
all these years by members of his family. 

“If you get to read this, I wiil have died 
in the defense of my country and all that it 
stands for—-the most honorable and distin- 
guished death a man can die,” are the open- 
ing words of the document. 

Those and the words that follow may ex- 
plain why the soldiers in his company felt 
compelled to stand silently by the body of 
their dead captain, to hold his hand, for a 
moment and, as if he were still alive, to share 
with him a final few minutes. 

“Through good fortune and the grace of 
God, I was chosen a leader * * * an honor 
that meant more to me than any of you will 
ever know. If I failed as a leader, and I pray 
God that I didn’t, it was not because I did 
not try. God alone knows how I worked and 
slaved to make myself a worthy leader of 
these magnificent men.” - 

In a story which later was printed in many 
books and magazines, and became the basis 
for the movie “GI Joe,” Pyle told of the 
moonlight night when Captain Waskow was 
brought down a mountain trail in Italy, his 
body tied to the back of amule. The soldiers 
stood around quietly, then one by one moved 
closer, “not so much to look, I think, as to 
say something in finality to him and to 
themselves,” Pyle wrote. 

“I’m sorry, old man,” one of them said as 
he looked down into the face of the dead 
captain. 

“Then,” Pyle wrote, “the first man 
squatted down, and he reached down and 
took the captain’s hand, and he sat there 
for a full 5 minutes holding the dead hand 
in his own * * * and he never uttered a 
sound all the time he sat there. 

Captain Waskow’s family withheld his 
last will and testament, according to a copy- 
righted story by Woody Montgomery in the 
Temple (Tex.) Telegram, because they re- 
garded the cherished letter as so personal 
they vowed to keep it fromi the prying eyes 
of the public until it in itself might help 
some mother or her soldier son. 

The family finally released the letter with 
that view in mind. 

Captain Waskow was killed on December 
14, 1943 at the age of 25. The War Depart- 
ment telegram reached his family on 
December 29 and less than 2 months later 
his mother, Mrs. Frank C. Waskow, died of 
of a broken heart.” 

A year ago, reports the Telegram story. 
Captain Waskow’s father died, “not in such 
a brief time as the mother but just as surely 
of a broken heart .. .” 

In the impersonal, formal terms of the 
-Military record, here’s how Captain Waskow’s 
service is described on the books of the 
Texas National Guard: 

“Capt. Henry T. Waskow enlisted in Com- 
pany I, 143d Infantry Regiment, 36th Infan- 
try Division, at Belton on June 3, 1935, and 
was inducted into Federal service as a cor- 
poral on November 25, 1940. He was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant March 14, 1941, 
at Camp Bowie * * * promoted to first 
lieutenant February 1, 1942, and captain, 
January 16, 1943, and was killed in action 
near San Pietro, Italy, December 14, 1943.” 

But in the warmer terms~used by the 
Temple City newsman who wrote of his last 
letter, some of his devotion to duty, and his 
strict sense of responsibility emerges. 

As a youth, the writer recalled, week after 
week Waskow hitch-hiked from Waxahachie, 
where he was attending college, to his home 
town of Belton to attend National Guard 
drills with Company I. He graduated with a 
teacher’s credentials and was serving as a 
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substitute teacher in his home town. when 
Company I went into Federal service in 1940. 
He was Corporal Waskow then and his prog- 
ress from that point on foliowed a path 
familiar to oldtime Guardsmen—training at 
Camp Bowie, a transfer to Company B, ex- 
aminations for OCS, commissioned and te- 
turned to his old company at Camp Bowie— 
then overseas. 

In Africa, he and other members of Co.? 
B trained for the forthcoming invasion of 
Italy, and wrote letters home. He was home- 
sick but seemed to understand better than 
most the meaning of the sacrifice he and his 
fellow soldiers were making. But let's go 
back to that last letter, the one which was 
to be given to his family only in the event 
of his death, and listen to him explain his 
feelings in his own words: 

“Yes; I would like to have lived—to live 
and share the many blessings and good for- 
tunes that my grandparents bestowed on 
me—a fellow never had a better family than 
mine, but, since God has willed otherwise, 
do not grieve too much, dear ones, for life 
in the other world must be beautiful, and 
I have lived a life with that in mind all 
along. I was not afraid to die, you can be 
assured of that. All along, I prayed that I 
and others could do our share to keep you 
safe until we returned. I pray again that 
you are safe, even though some of us do 
not return.” 

Or in an earlier letter: 

“When you remember me in your pray- 
ers, * * * pray that I be given the strength, 
character, and courage to lead these magnifi- 
cent Americans.” 

That his life had been patterned by the 
words he wrote was attested by the venera- 
tion shown by his soldiers when his body was 
brought down the rocky Italian mountain 
trail. 

“In this war I have known a lot of officers 
who were loved and respected by the sol- 
diers under them,” wrote Pyle in that still- 
remembered news story, “but never have I 
crossed the trail of any man as beloved” as 
Captain Waskow. 

Now, writing when he knew that death 
waited behind every rock and bush, Captain 
Waskow once again has reminded guards- 
men of their legacy of gallantry and serv- 
ice. 

In words which would have sounded trite 
and overdone had they been written by a 
lesser man, he reiterated a creed which has 
become the first article of guard faith: 

“I thought that I might * * * do just a 
little bit to help this great country of ours 
in its hour of darkness and need—the coun- 
try that means more to me than life itself— 
if I have done that then I can rest in peace, 
for I will have done my share to make this 
world a better place in which to live.” 





Decline of Politeness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my rémarks in the Recorp, I 
include a most enlightening article writ- 
ten by Bishop Sheen on the true worth 
of courtesy: 

DECLINE OF POLITENESS 
(By Bishop Sheen) 

What has happened to politeness? One; 

cynic said that it is “an acceptable hypoce | 
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risy.” Another said that he would be so 
polite to his wife that she would think he 
was a perfect stranger. 

Drivers of automobiles hidden behind the 
anonymity of a windshield, regard other mo- 
torists as trespassers; they also often hold as 
a fundamental creed that every year ought 
to be a “leap” year for the pedestrians. 

Boys call girls by their last names; north- 
erners criticize southerners for saying “‘you 
all” claiming that if they had manners they 
would say “youse guys.” At parties during 
conversation, eyes roam around the room 
as if searching for a less boring conversa- 
tionalist. 

The passing of courtesy is one with the 
modern forgetfulness of the value of the 
individual person. The three totalitarian 
movements of the 20th century absorbed the 
person into either the class, the race, or 
the Nation. Furthermore, with the denial of 
the soul, no one has value within himself, 
but only because of his relation to some- 
thing else. 

Courtesy is paid to those who sell it at 
wholesale or to those who permit a sharing 
of their limelight. But courtesy is not of 
these things; it is the giving to everyone his 
human due as interpreted by love. It is not 
something that is learned at a charm school, 
but rather is the sister of charity which 
banishes hatred and cherishes love. 

Courtesy is based upon the scriptural idea 
that everybody is better than we are. Cooks, 
housemaids, delivery boys, truck drivers are 
all men and women with joys and sorrows, 
hopes and aspirations, like our own. We 
cannot know them on the inside, but we can 
know ourselves on the inside. 

Since there is so little commendable in 
the garden of our heart which we know is so 
full of weeds, then in the unknown garden 
of their hearts, we must believe that there 
may grow flowers which demand our rever- 
ence and respect. This is what is meant by 
“in honor preferring one another.” 

A false idea is abroad that the way to make 
oneself popular is to flatter everyone you 
meet: “I hear all the great things you are 
doing, Joe; keep up the good work.” Though 
there are some men who like to be told what 
they think of themselves, the fact is the 
really lovable people are those who love 
others 

In colleges, factories, in shops and in busi- 
ness houses, it is invariably true that he who 
thinks the least of himself and the most 
about others, is most popular. The whole 
world is like the miller; “who cared for no- 
body—no, not he—because nobody care for 
him.” 

Courtesy is kindness without parade of 
favors; it is tender and affectionate in looks 
and acts, always giving preference to others 
in every little enjoyment. Alexander the 
Great used to call his soldiers his “fellow 
footmen”’; Aristotle never taught from a 
podium, but walked among his disciples to 
be one with them. 

And Christ the Son of the living God 
washed the feet of His disciples saying: “You 
hail Me as the Master and the Lord and you 
are right; it is what Iam. Why then, if I 
have washed your feet, I who am the Master 
and Lord, you in your turn, ought to wash 
each other’s feet. I have been setting you an 
example which will teach you, in your turn, 
to do what I have done for you.” 

There was no sense of loss of dignity in 
this humble action, for twice He told them 
that He was their Lord. Making ourselves 
little for others, does not destroy true great- 
ness, Nor is it to be forgotten that at the 
moment, when He girded Himself with the 
towel of 4 servant, the apostles were quar- 
reling among themselves as to who should 
be the greatest among them. 
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True courtesy descended from heaven and 
dwelt amongst us, and is extended to those 
who are undeserving of it. 

As St. Francis of Assisi said: “Know dear- 
est brother, that courtesy is one of God's 
own properties, Who sendeth His rain and 
His sunshine upon the just and the unjust 
out of His great courtesy.” 

Washington Irving once warned against 
the sham courtesy in which the eye is taught 
to brighten, the lip to smile and the coun- 
tenance to irradiate a semblance of friendly 
welcome, while the bosom is unwarmed by 
a single spark of genuine goodness 

Just as an oily smoothness is the opposite 
of true charity in the soul, so is roughness 
and uncouthness in the soul that claims 
to be religious. Christianity, when practiced, 
is the etiquette of heaven, 





Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a proclama- 
tion by the Governor of Masachusetts 
designating Friday, January 22, 1960, as 
Ukrainian Independence Day, in com- 
memoration of the 42d anniversary of 
the Ukrainian Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

It is, I believe, most appropriate that 
those of us in the free world pause to 
mark this day in order to reaffirm our 
devotion to freedom and keep faith with 
the courageous people of captive nations. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

A PROCLAMATION 


(By His Excellency Foster Furcolo, Governor, 
1960) 


“Whereas the 42d anniversary of the pro- 
elaiming of a free and independent Ukrain- 
ian Republic will be marked on January 22, 
1960; and 

“Whereas behind the Iron Curtain, there 
are more than 40 million Ukrainians who 
share the common desire of the captive and 
satellite peoples of Eastern Europe for free- 
dom and self-determination; and 

“Whereas the Ukrainians have presented 
strong opposition to communism, despite 
mass deportations and continuous destruc- 
tion of their culture, and constitute the 
Achilles heel in Communist imperialism; 
and 

“Whereas our Nation has always supported 
the causes of freedom loving people of the 
world, and the desire and love of freedom 
of the people of the Ukraine cannot be ig- 
nored and must not be denied; and 

“Whereas, it is fitting to pay tribute to 
the heroic Ukrainian people whose will for 
national liberty and human dignity is in- 
deed a source of inspiration to all free men: 
Now, therefore, 

“I, Foster Furcolo, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of. Massachusetts, commemorat- 
ing the anniversary of the Ukrainian Deo- 
laration of Independence, do hereby desig- 
nate Friday, January 22, 1960, as Ukrainian 
Independence Day in Massachusetts and 
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urge the citizens of our Commonwealth to 
cooperate in its observance.” 

Given at the executive chamber in Boston, 
this 4th day of January, in the year of our 
Lord 1960 and of the Independence of the 
United States of America, the 184th. 

By His Excellency the Governor: 

Foster Furco.o, 
JOSEPH D. WARD, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





The Principles for Which the South 
Fought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, January 19, the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and many other States in the 
Union commemorated the birthday an- 
niversary of Gen. R. E. Lee. The Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch of that date has 
an editorial commenting on the prin- 
ciples for which Virginia fought during 
the ‘War Between the States. It is an 
interesting editorial which I believe many 
of the Members of Congress would like 
to read. Under leave heretofore granted 
me to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the editorial which is as follows: 


Tue SovutrH FouGHT For SLAVERY 


Obviously, the American Civil War arose, 
at least in part, out of bitter arguments 
over slavery. This, however, is a very differ- 
ent thing from saying, as some still do, that 
the South fought to preserve slavery. 

An appropriate time to emphasize this is 
today, when the birthdays of Lee and Jack- 
son are observed. 

As the war’s centennial approaches, it 
should be useful and constructive in this 
connection to point out certain facts to our 
friends, and critics, in the North and West. 

They may not bé aware, for example, of 
how few people in the South owned slaves. 
In 1860, fewer than 1 southerner in 4 owned a 
single slave, and fewer than 3 percent had 
as many as 20. 

Charles Francis Adams, the New England 
historian, was quoted in this place on Jan- 
uary 2 as saying—correctly—that the South 
fought not for slavery, but because it denied, 
as a matter of firmly held principle, that the 
National Government had the right to coerce 
a sovereign State. Not until Lincoln called 
for 75,000 volunteers to coerce the 7 cotton 
States that had left the Union, did Virginia 
secede. That launched the war. 

Was the average poor white in the Con- 
federate army interested in preserving 
slavery? It is hard to believe. But it is 
also hard to believe that this large element 
of southerners was interested in constitu- 
tional doctrine. Why then did the poor 
whites fight so bravely? A northern soldier 
asked one of them during the war why he 
was fighting, and he replied, “Because y’all 
are down here.” In other words, the South 
had been invaded. 

But, you may ask, didn’t the wealthy 
southern slaveowners drag the rest of the 
white South into war to save their slaves? 
Virginia’s situation was much like that of 
the rest of the Confederacy. We quote 
again from that invaluable work, Virginia’s 
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Attitude Toward Slavery and Secession, by 
the late Beverley B. Munsford, of Richmond. 
Mr. Munford says concerning Virginia’s 
five most notable generals: 

Robert E. Lee never owned a slave, except 
he few he inherited from his mother—all 
ef whom he emancipated many years prior 
to the war * * *. 

Stonewall Jackson never owned but two 
slaves, a man and a woman, both of whom 
he purchased at their own solicitation. He 
immediately accorded them the privilege of 
earning their freedom * * *, 

Joseph E. Johnston never owned a slave 
and, like General Lee, regarded the institu- 
tion with great disfavor. 

A. P. Hill never owned a slave, and re- 
garded slavery as an evil, much to be de- 
plored. 

J. E. B. Stuart inherited one slave from 
his father’s estate; and while stationed * * * 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., purchased an- 
other. Both of these he disposed of some 
years prior to the war. 

Given the foregoing indisputable facts, 
it’s a bit difficult to understand how the 
argument can still be advanced that the 
South fought to preserve slavery. It did no 
such thing. 





Hi-Interest and Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
the fact that our high interest rates dis- 
courage housing starts is vividly de- 
scribed in an article entitled “Easier 
Money, Builders Cry,” written by Paul 
Herron, a staff reporter of the Washing- 
ton Post. On January 5, 1960, in this 
article, Mr. Herron showed that there 
will be a declfme in the number of hous- 
ing units being built after 1959, and that 
even in that year, the building starts 
were not adequate to meet our national 
housing needs. 

Mr. Herron says: 

The outlook for 1960 is that housing starts 
will show a moderate decline from the 1959 
level—perhaps 10 to 15 percent—and he 


reason, a contracting supply of mortgage 
money. 


Housing observers agree that the re- 
sulting 1.5 million-unit building rate 
will be inadequate and that 2 to-2.5 
million units are necessary in 1960. Mr. 
Herron continues: 


The problem of financing seems to begin 
at the consumer level. 


Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senate to this discussion of the ef- 
fect of our high interest rates on hous- 
ing, and ask that this article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 5, 1960] 
“EASIER MONEY,” BUILDERS Cry 
(By Paul Herron) 

The Nation's homebuilders created ap-- 
proximately 1.8 million new homes in 1959 
and became more firmly convinced than 
ever that record housing production is tied 
directly to easy home financing. 
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When the final statistics are tabulated, 
1959 production may approximate the all- 
time high of 1.32 million houses in 1955. 


However, housing economists believe that. 


had mortgage funds been ample, the 1959 
figure would have been about 1.5 million 
units. 

The outlook for 1960 is that housing 
starts will show a moderate decline from the 
1959 level—-perhaps 10 to 15 percent—and 
the reason, a contracting supply of mort- 
gage money. 

All housing observers agree that even a 
1.5 million unit building rate will not be 
adequate for our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. Federal Housing Administration 
Commissioner Julian H. Zimmerman be- 
lieves that a rate of 2.5 million units per 
year will be necessary in the decades ahead. 
Senator JouHn SPaARKMAN, Democrat, of 
Alabama, chairman of the Senate Housing 
Subcommittee, puts the figure at 2 mil- 
lion units per year by the end of the 
sixties. 

DOWNPAYMENTS LACKING 


The problem of financing seems to begin 
at the consumer level. A house is gen- 
erally the biggest investment a family ever 
makes, a fact repeatedly pointed out. How- 
ever, it is also the investment that the 
buyer seems least prepared to make. Build- 
ers are contirtually amazed at the number 
of prospects who are perfectly able to assume 
heavy monthly mortgages but who have 
little or no money set aside for downpay- 
ments. 

The answer, as Senator SParKMAN sees it, 
is to create some form of central mortgage 
facility that will provide a stable flow of 
mortgage funds to builders at all times. 
Higher and higher interest rates, he says, 
are not the solution. SparKMAN is backed 
in this opinion by Raymond T. O'Keefe, head 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank, who avows 
it’s not so much the psychology of tight 
money as it is the psychology of expensive 
money that discourages buyers. 

“They know the difference between 5% 
and 6% percent,’ O’Keefe says, “and they 

¢aren’t ready to pay it.” 

The remarkable reversal of the financing 
trend began soon after World War II. Prior 
to that time, many buyers paid all cash for 
their houses or assumed loans of short mort- 
gage periods with second and third mort- 
gages payable in lump sums at specified 
dates. 

DOWNPAYMENT CUT ASKED 


The National Association of Home Builders 
has successfully lobbied for legislation re- 
ducing the size of downpayments and ex- 
tending mortgage repayment periods. In 
each instance, the new Housing Acts have in- 
creased Government participation in the 
housing field to the point where the Federal 
Government is able to manipulate the 
amount of new home construction almost at 
will. 

The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, on the other hand, declined to sup- 
port the Housing Act of 1959 on the grounds 
that it was inflationary. NAREB believes 
that quality homes can be sold on more 
stringent buying terms. 


As SPARKMAN and others have pointed out, 
general credit controls seem to have a dis- 
proportionately severe effect upon the hous- 
ing industry—an effect created in part by 
easy buying terms. Commercial banks and 
other major lending institutions would like 
to have greater equity paid into the loans. 
They balk at the lack of liquidity associated 
with 30- and 40-year loans. In addition, the 
fixed interest rates of VA and FHA-insured 
mortgages often are not competitive with 
rates charged in the general money market. 

Despite the handicap of an erratic supply 
of money, most builders are optimistic and 
believe they’ll hit the “necessary” shelter fig- 
ure of about two million units annually in 
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the decade ahead. Miles L. Colean and 
other nationally-known economists told 
realtors at a recent convention in Toronte 
that by late spring mortgage money will be 
more plentiful. 

In addition, there are several plans in the 
works aimed at easing the tight money sit- 
uation. One would create a central mort- 
gage bank—possibly with private funds. 
Another contemplates a Federal agency 
which would lend te middle income families. 
Also proposed are in the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association to expand this 
agency’s role in the secondary mortgage 
market. 

At any rate, builders expect good business 
in 1960. 

For the consumer, 1959 was a good year. 
Financing terms remained lenient, competi- 
tion improved the quality of new homes and 
the minor increases in home prices were 
occasioned, primarily, by the increased cost 
of purchasing and developing new land. As 
a@ matter of fact, land scarcity, many builders 
predict, will soon cause difficulties that will 
overshadow financing problems. 

Another portent is the continued swing te 
apartment construction in the close-in sub- 
urbs. The trend is being received with 
mixed reactions. 

Urban renewal has been moderate. The 
United States entered the fifties with ap- 
proximately 1614 million substandard dwell- 
ings. These have now been reduced to an 
estimated 12 million substandard. 











Need for Revision of Status of Forces 
Treaties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill requesting the 
President to revise existing treaties to 
preclude foreign countries from taking 
jurisdiction over members of our Armed 
Forces stationed overseas. 

This is hardly a new preposal in the 
Congress. I personally have been urging 
this resolution since 1955. Two years 
later the Girard case camé to public at- 
tention and there was renewed support 
for a revision of our policy. " 

This is now 1960. Our boys are still 
subject to foreign jurisdiction under 
treaties which have remained the same 
despite congressional protest. 

I feel very strongly that it is time we 
renewed that protest. The Girard case, 
which pointed up the problem so dra- 
matically, was hardly an isolated inci- 
dent. The list of less-publicized exam- 
ples continues. 

I am requesting the Department of De- 
fense to supply me with date on the num- 
ber of our-servicemen who are currently 
serving jail terms in foreign countries, 
and I shall make that date available as 
soon as I receive it. 

The reasons for my resolution have 
been too often described for me to dis- 
cuss them in detail at this time. It re- 


mains basically unfair, regardless of con- 
stitutionality, to draft our young men in- 
to military service and then unceremoni- 
ously abandon them to the vagaries of 
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foreign jurisdictions, which may or may 
not adhere to our concepts of justice and 
fairplay. 

I was personally familiar with a case 
of a young serviceman from my district 
who, several years ago, narrowly escaped 
British execution on evidence which 
turned out to be not only flimsy, but in- 
accurate. As I said in a statement at 
that time, the fact that this could happen 
in a judicial sysem so much like ours 
suggests strongly what coud happen, and 
does happen, under systems which are 
far more dissimilar. 

Perhaps the greatest problem which 
the serviceman who is tried in a foreign 
court must face is the hostile sentiment 
which often makes conviction inevitable. 
Further, this conviction, which may be 
based as much on the hostile temper of 
the court as on available evidence, is fre- 
quently the basis for discharging that 
man from the service under less than 
honorable conditions. 

I feel very strongly that we cannot, in 
all conscience, permit this situation to 
continue. j 

I do not believe that these treaties, 
as is frequently alleged, are necessary 
to the conduct of our foreign policy. To 
the contrary, I feel that the passions 
which are periodically aroused, when- 
ever a foreign court tries a serviceman 
accused of a serious crime, do far more 
to strain our normal relations with our 

' allies than would result were these cases 
turned over as a routine matter to our 
own military authorities. 

Again, I want to emphasize that, al- 
though the Girard case is a thing of the 
past, this issue is as pressing today as it 
was in 1957. I therefore urge that this 
matter be given the serious and immedi- 
ate attention it deserves. 





New Honors for Ellsworth Tompkins 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


-Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, New Jersey is proud of a new 
assignment to one of its hard-working 
citizens. Mr. Ellsworth Tompkins of 
Paterson has been named executive sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. At a time 
when all Americans are vitally inter- 
ested in the future of high schools in this 
Nation, Mr. Tompkins’ new position is 
obviously an important one. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the appendix 
of the Record this proud, hometown edi- 
torial which appeared in the January 6 
PE . of the Morning Call in Paterson, 

a. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


E.tswortn TomPpxiIns Wears His Honors 
Wir DIGNITY AND GRACE 


Having been a classmate at Paterson High 
School of Ellsworth Tompkins, we were espe- 
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cially delighted to learn of the latest of a 
long line of honors that has deservedly been 
bestowed on Him. Recognized for his bril- 
liant achievements in education, he has been 
named executive secretary of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
a post which will afford him greater oppor- 
tunity of advancing the educational stand- 
ards of high schools throughout the Nation. 

We recall Ellsworth Tompkins in the days 
when he was a staff member of former radio 
station WODA, a pioneer in broadcasting. He 
was an announcer and singer, his voice a 
rich baritone. And we saw his steady climb 
following graduation from college, first as an 
instructor, then vice principal and later 
principal of Eastside High School, 

Realizing that in the service of the second- 
ary school division of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare he could be 
more useful in his chosen profession, Ells- 
worth Tompkins went to Washington. 

He wears his honors well, with dignity and 
grace. And Paterson is rightly proud of 
Elisworth Tompkins. He is a worthy son of 
this city. Although there was regret when 
he retired as head of Eastside High in 1947, 
his friends and colleagues—aware of his tre- 
mendous capabilities and charming person- 
ality—knew he was destined to serve in a 
broader field of education and thus have been 
happy for his steady advancement. 

A coauthor with Dr. Peter Sammartino, 
president of Fairleigh-Dickinson University, 
Tompkins and Sammartino published a book 
on “Community College in Action” in 1950, 
He has been a delegate to seminars on sec- 
ondary education and has edited various 
educational publications, 

In his new office we wish him every suc- 
cess, and congratulate the National Associa- 
tion on its splendid choice of Ellsworth 
Tompkins as executive secretary. 





Revision of the Social Security Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I think 
all my colleagues will agree with me when 
I say that one of the major, if not the 
major, issues facing the 2d session of the 
86th Congress is revision of the social 
security law. Researches and on-the- 
scene surveys conducted throughout 1959 
have demonstrated beyond question that 
our elderly citizens have suffered a steady 
deterioration so far as their income po- 
sitions are concerned, and that this trend 
is certain to continue unless this Con- 
gress takes remedial steps. 

In this connection, I should like to 
call my colleagues’ attention to an anni- 
versary that is being remembered and 
celebrated this month by millions of 
elderly citizens throughout the vast 
reaches of this great land. 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend, who pio- 
neered the pension movement in Ameri- 
ca, and still heads the organization he 
founded, was 93 years of age on Janua 
13. Still hale and hearty despite his ad- 
vanced years, the doctor is even at this 
moment engaged in a vigorous speaking 
tour on the west coast, urging upon his 
audiences the acceptance of the plan he 
fathered. 
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That -plan is before this Congress in 
the form of my bill, H.R. 4000. It calls 
for universal retirement benefits to per- 
sons age 6@ and older, and to certain 
other groups including the disabled and 
widows with dependent children. 

This program, to be financed from the 
proceeds of a modest 2 percent tax on 
gross incomes, would result in monthly 
benefits of about $140, and would -be 
paid as a matter of right. H.R. 4000, 
unlike the social security program, calls 
for genuine pay-as-we-go financing. 

The genius of Dr. Townsend lies in the 
appeal of a dream which captured the 
imagination of millions of his fellow cit- 
izens some 25 years ago and today com- 
mands increased respect, not only among 
the aged people of this country, but now, 
too, among the students of the social se- 
curity problem, and among those of us in 
this Chamber who have been elected to 
serve the best interests of our constit- 
uents. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we pay 
tribute to Dr. Townsend on the occasion 
of his 93d birthday. It is given to few 
men to live so long and accomplish so 
much and earn the devotion of so many 
fervent followers. May he live to cele- 
brate many another birthday—and to 
realize at long last the fruits of his efforts 
on behalf of his fellow Americans. 





The Story of Project Talent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Januarye20, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was pleased to learn recently of ‘The 
Story of Project Talent,” a survey of our 
aptitudes and abilities as a Nation to 
be undertaken by the University of 
Pittsburgh with the support of our ad- 
ministrative agencies. The bulletin of 
the project talent office describes the 
program that is being set up. 

Certainly, at this time we must use 
all our available abilities and talents to 
aid our national security. I applaud 
this university scientific survey that will 
take a census of our scientific resources. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bulletin explaining “The 
Story of Project Talent” be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Story or Prosect TaALENt—Ovur CouN- 
TRY NEEDS THE FULL Use or Att Its TAL- 
ENTS—THIs APTITUDE AND ABILITY CENSUS 
Witt Tett Us WHat Is AVAILABLE 


Our country’s continued growth and devel- 
opment require the identification, develop- 
ment, and utilization of all available talents. 
We cannot use all of these talents unless we 
‘know what is available. A national inven- 
tory of aptitudes and abilities will enable 
school personnel to assist their students in 
developing and making the most of their 
potential, 


- 
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If we are to plan properly for meeting the 
increased needs for adyanced education—if 
we are to know, for example, how many edu- 
cators or physicians we may expect to edu- 
cate and train in the years ahead—we need 
a better idea of how many of our young 
people have the aptitudes, the inclination, 
and the education for entrance into various 
careers. Everyone has his own special tal- 
ents. But how many persons fail to receive 
proper encouragement and education? 
There are many tests in standard subjects, 
and for some years it has been possible to 
test one person or a thousand persons for 
general intelligence, musical ability, or ca- 
pability in languages. Project Talent may 
be an historic enterprise, for it is the first 
scientifically planned national inventory of 
human talents: the aptitudes and abilities 
of a people. 
NINETEEN SIXTY IS A CENSUS YEAR—PROJECT 
TALENT IS A SCIENTIFIC CENSUS 


This inventory will be conducted in March 
of 1960, in order to coincide with the 1960 
population census. When the census taker 
comes to the door of a home, the householder 
does not feel the census is an examination 
which is to be passed or failed. The same is 
true of Project Talent. No special prep- 
aration. is necessary for this examination. 
Other sets of tests search for certain abilities 
or superiority in selected subjects. Project 
Talent will report fully the unique potential 
and all the talents of all students tested. 

A scientifically selected sample of half a 
million high school students will be given 
a 2-day series of examinations. These tests 
will measure many different kinds of things. 
Project Talent will be carried out through 
local school systems all over the Nation—in 
the country and the city, and in public, 
private, and parochial schools. 

The scores from the tests will be made 
available to the individual school, to be used 
as the school wishes, but Project Talent 
will not evaluate specific schools, nor com- 
pare on student with another. The tests 
will be available only to those schools se- 
lected as a part of this scientific study. The 
tests are not intended as substitutes for pres- 
ent testing programs; they are special instru- 
ments scientifically designed for this par- 
ticular purpoge. 

This project covers more than school ac- 
tivities; followup studies are planned. The 
project will seek to determine what these 
people are doing in their jobs or in higher 
education 1 year after graduation from high 
school, The first survey and later question- 
naires also will ask about their interests or 
hobbies. A young person may have a hobby 
which involves a special talent in photo- 
graphy or music, for example, but that in- 
terest may not be revealed in ordinary school 
work. These examinations will be designed 
to measure potential aptitudes and abilities 
of a more general sort in addition to meas- 
uring what the student knows. 


Most teachers are interested not merely in 
school grades, but in the student’s potential, 
and what he eventually does. When Project 
Talent is completed schoolteachers will 
have much more definite information about 
the kinds of talents and potential they may 
reasonably expect to find in their classrooms. 
Educators will have realistic answers to some 
of their questions about how to guide and 
develop these talents. 


PROGRESS IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, TEST DE- 
VELOPMENT, AND NEW COMPUTERS MAKES 
POSSIBLE THIS NATIONAL INVENTORY 


This national inventory of human re- 
sources has long been needed for planning 
in education. The scientifically selected 
cross section of American youth to be tested 
is large enough that the findings will give 


educators important facts about the total 





student population. The goals outlined 
below indicate some of the ways this basic 
information may be used. 
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Educators have long known that a collec- 
tion of smaller studies cannot be as defini- 
tive as a national study. There are several 
new factors which now make such a survey 
possible: ‘ 

Fundamental tests of aptitudes and abil- 
ities have been developed. 

New electronic scoring machines, coupled 
with high-speed electronic computers, make 
it possible to process thousands of test items 
in a small fraction of the time required in 
the past. Each of the 500,000 sets of stu- 
dent’s answer sheets will contain about 2,000 
items. These 1 billion bits of information 
will require 1,250 machine-hours for initial 
scoring, reporting to schools, and recording 
on magnetic tape for analysis and future fol- 
lowup studies. The analyses of these data 
on high-speed computers are expected to 
take less than 100 hours. This data proces- 
sing would have required millions of man- 
hours of work as recently as 5 years ago. - 

The principal factor in the initiation of 
this project, however, is that the Nation has 
begun to appreciate the importance of as- 
suring an educational system designed to 
offer proper training and opportunities to 
students having diverse aptitudes and devel- 
opmental needs. 

Thus, leading educational research insti- 
tutions, agencies of the Federal Government, 
and representatives of professional, educa- 
tional, and scientific associations have joined 
together to assist in guiding the study and 
interpreting the results from Project 
Talent. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT IS BEING PROVIDED BY 
THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION WITH ASSIST- 
ANCE FROM OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Project Talent is financed for the most 
part by funds from the U:S. Office of Educa- 
tion through Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick. These funds came 
from the cooperative research program, di- 
rected by Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Roy M. Hall. The plan for the project, 
as developed by the University of Pittsburgh 
and the American Institute for Research was 
reviewed and recommended for approval by 
the advisory committee of the cooperative 
research program. 

The chairman of this committee was Dr. 
Ralph W. Tyler, Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Other members of the committee were Dr. 
Finis E. Engleman, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators; 
Dr. Chester W. Harris, professor of education, 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. Erick L. Lind- 
man, professor of school administration, 
George Peabody College for Teachers; Dr. 
Henry J. Otto, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, assist- 
ant commissioner for research, New York 
State Education Department (retired); Dr. 
H. H. Remmers, director, division of educa- 
tional reference, Purdue University; Dr. 
Dewey B. Stuit, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
State University of Iowa; and Dr. Dorothy 
Adkins Wood, chairman, department of 
psychology, University of North Carolina. 

Support for the project is provided also 
by the National Institute of Mental Health 
and the Office of Naval Research, with aid in 
the planning stages from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Dr. John C. Flanagan, professor at the 
University of Pittsburgh and director of the 
American Institute for Research, prepared 
the initial proposals for the study and is the 
responsible investigator. 

THE PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION OF PROJ- 

ECT. TALENT IS UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF NA- 

TIONAL COMMITTEES AND COORDINATORS 


Four panels of the Nation’s leading spe- 
cialists worked with the staff for more than 
@ year planning the study. This staff in- 
cluded six full-time research workers headed 
by Dr. John T. Dailey. The overall chairman 
of the advisory panels during the planning 
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phases was Dr. John H. Fischer, then super- 
intendent of the Baltimore Public Schools. 
The present chairman is Dr. Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer, superintendent of the Denver 
public schools, The chairman of the guid- 
ance and counseling -panel is Dr. Edward 
Landy, director, division of counseling serv- 
ices, Newton (Mass.) public schools. The 
chairman of the educational research panel 
is Dr. Robert J. Keller, director, University 
High School, University of Minnesota, The 
chairman of the testing problems panel is 
Dr. Robert L. Thorndike, head, department 
of psychological foundations and services, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
chairman of the manpower and sociology 


_ panel is Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, director, 


laboratory of social relations, Harvard Uni- 
versity. ' 

The plans developed through these groups 
were reviewed by an advisory council com- 
posed principally of presidents and executive 
secretaries of the professional associations 
most interested in the from this 
study. These associations included the 
Americah Association of School Administra- 
tors, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Council of Chief of School 
Officers, National Catholic Education Asso- 
ciation, National School Boards Association, 
American Association for the Advanciment 
of Science, American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, and American Psychologi- 
cal Association. 

Regional coordinators will administer the 
program locally. They will distribute tests, 
arrange for cooperation of schools, and serve 
as advisers on procedures. These local of- 
ficials, familiar with the educational needs 
and resources of the local communities, will 
be the key representatives of one of the larg- 
est educational studies ever undertaken. 

All results from the survey and the studies 
which follow will be published and will be 
freely available to educators and research 
specialists. Prior to publication, these 
studies will be reviewed by the panel of ex- 
perts and the advisory council. Many edu- 
cational and research groups have expressed 
keen interest in these studies and will be 
kept fully informed. A series of reports will 
be made to educational agencies throughout 
the country. These will go to school sys- 
tems, to schools of education, to State de- 
partments of education, and to private edu- 
cational associations as well as to the sup- 
porting agencies. Results will be of interest 
also to parents, to industry, to the military 
services, and to arnlyone concerned with plan- 
ning for proper future use of manpower. 

The responsibility for administering the 
tests and collecting the data about the stu- 
dents and’ their past experiences is placed 
directly in the hands of the selected schools. 
The ‘scientific analysis of the original data 
and the collection of the follow-up data 
will be done under the direction of the pro- 
gram. staff of the University of Pittsburgh 
with special assistance from the American 
Institute for Research. ‘ 

The success of the survey phase depends 
upon the capability and effective assistance 
of local coordinators, principals, teachers, 
and others. 

PROJECT TALENT IS A SCIENTIFIC STUDY USING 
ONLY TESTED TYPES OF INSTRUMENTS 


It is expected that this historic national 
census and follow-up wili give the Nation a 
great many new facts. Some will be sur- 
prising. Also, it is to be expected that ad- 
ministration of such a large prograrn will 
produce new methods and new ideas in the 
field of educational research itself. This 
should be one of several important by-prod- 
ucts from the study. . 

“Project Talent” is not an experiment to 
try out new theories. All the major com- 
ponents of this project have been tested and 
proven in previous studies. Systematic mea- 
surement and description of students is es-, 
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sential to understanding and improvement. 
Educational leaders, teachers, colleges, 
School superintendents, and school boards 
will always be better able to apply educa- 
tional theories when they have more facts. 
This is an attempt to carry out a detailed 
survey of human talents in a segment of 
the population with tested instruments. 

BASIC GOAL: INFORMATION TO HELR AMERICAN 

YOUTH TO DEVELOP THEMSELVES AND THEIR 

NATION 

In this kind of scientific study, it is pos- 
sible to know in advance some of the major 
types of information which will be pro- 
duced. 

Some of the important results of this 
National Aptitude and Ability Census will 
be: 

An inventory of human resources: Proj- 
ect Talent will be a tremendous inventory 
or stocktaking in which we find out the 
capabilities of our youth. 

We also plan to study the relationships 
between one kind of ability and another, 
between one type of schol course and an- 
other, and between personal hobbies and 
the development of many types of compe- 
tence. 

A set of standards for educational and 
psychological measurement: When reliable 
measures have been obtained from thou- 
sands of persons in a systematically selected 
sample, it will be possible to provide a more 
accurate set of benchmarks or standards for 
test authors to use in standardizing tests so 
that scores indicate comparable levels of 
ability. 

This may be roughly compared to the 
basic standards such as the marked bars for 
measuring length, or the standard weights 
which the National Bureau of Standards 
maintains. 

A comprehensive counseling guide indicat- 
ing the patterns of aptitude and ability 
which are predictive of success in various 
careers: In the followups after the national 
examinations and analysis, students who 
took the tests will be located and asked to 
report on educational and vocational expe- 
riences. A young girl may have become a 
secretary, or a housewife, or she may have 
gone to college. By studying thousands of 
student aptitude, interest, and ability pat- 
terns, and finding out the person’s later 
activities and occupations, we will learn a 
great deal. This will help students by pre- 
dicting- more precisely what kinds of 
aptitudes and abilities, what kinds of 
courses, and what kinds of i inter- 
ests constitute the best basis for various 
kinds of careers. An artist needs good color 
sense, a scientist needs mathematical ability, 
but counselors and teachers know that many 
other factors enter into the qualifications 
for success in a career. Motivation is a 
necessary ingredient, but the best use of the 
student's special talents requires that he 
identify this talent early and obtain the 
education essential for the full develop- 
ment and effective use of his powers. 

It is anticipated that Project Talent will 
make a significant contribution toward meet- 
ing this need: better prediction, based on 
actual followups, of a young person's chances 
for success in a given field. To some extent, 
this can be done today, and it has been an 
enormous incentive to teachers, young peo- 
ple, and parents to be told, for example, “This 
boy unquestionably has talent in a given di- 
rection. If he can continue his education, 
he may reasonably expect to master his 
chosen trade or profession.” 

A better understanding of how young peo- 
ple choose their life work: Many people fol- 
low their family trade or profession. They 
tend to think that people know quite early 
what their life work will be. Other péople 
Grift into an occupation and they tend to 
think that everyone else mbre or less drifts 
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into a particular trade, business, or profes- 
sion. Many people feel that they have very 
little choice. 

However, many people today do have a 
choice, and the diversity of occupations and 
the need for special training continue to in- 
crease. We have begun to learn something 
about the processes by which a young person 
decides that he would like to be a teacher, a 
lawyer, or an apprentice for a trade. This 
study and others can help us understand at 
what ages certain lifetime careers tend to be 
chosen. 

Naturally, high school séniors talk more 
about their future careers than do high 
school freshmen. Yet there are many in- 
dications that even younger children already 
have interests which are related to the fields 
in which they later work. 

A better understanding of the educational 
experiences which prepare students for their 
life work: American education is noted for 
its diversity. Only through the analysis of 
detailed information about students, their 
educational experiences, and their subsequent 
successes or failures can we hope to make 
our educational system as flexible and re- 
sponsive to the individual needs of its stu- 
dents as it must be if our Nation is to con- 
tinue to develop and prosper. 

Project Talent has been carefully designed 
to fill an important national need for facts 
regarding the identification, development, 
and utilization of our human resources. This 
information is intended as a basis for man- 
power policies and as a basic resource for the 
many individuals responsible for the educa- 
tion of our children. 





Federal Trade Commission Conference on 
: Public Deception 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a statement by Daniel 
J. Murphy, Assistant Director, Bureau 
of Litigation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, designed to protect the con- 
sumer from exploitation by salesmen 
who misrepresent their products. 

The statement follows: 

FepErAL TRADE COMMISSION CONFERENCE ON 

Pusiic Deceprion, DreceMBer 21, 1959— 

Drrect SELLING PRACTICES 


(By Daniel J. Murphy, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Litigation) 


When a salesman rings your doorbell or 
telephones you, his motive is not to render 
@ social service or to aid your economic 
welfare. The only thing he is concerned 
about is selling his product. He “sets his 
sights” for the consumer. He uses all the 
aids of pictorial presentation and emotional 
and glamorizing copy to accomplish his 
purpose. His object is not only to increase 
your existing demands, but to create con- 
tinuously new wants. The luxuries of yes- 
terday become the necessities of today. 

Thus, there is in reality a contest between 
the salesman and his advertising, oral and 
written, on one side and the household con- 
sumer on the other. But it is a one-sided 
contest. Business plans the organized 
strategy and conducts the well-thought-out 
sales campaigns. The consumer, on the other 
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hand, is unorganized and often apathetic 
about the abuses heaped upon him. It is 
to protect this huge ill-informed consumer 
army that Federal regulations have been 
developed. 

In this uneven contest, knowledge is the 
best weapon of the consumer. To become 
aware of the abuse is to be on guard. This 
is the purpose of this conference. 

Now, of course, the salesman has a right 
to push his own products. As a matter of 
commercial interest, we expect that; but he 
has no right to misrepresent them. 

The distinction between “puffing” and 
“misleading representation” is often difficult 
to determine. The best distinction, deter- 
mined by the U.S. Supreme Court, is that 
legitimate puffing is mere exaggeration of 
qualities the merchandise has and mislead- 
ing representation is assigning to merchan- 
dise qualities it does not have. 

Misleading representations may be divided 
into a number of methods, that is, affirma- 
tive misstatements, half-truths, literal 
truths, concealment, silence, improper em- 
phasis, and in other ways. The misleading 
representation may apply to different sub- 
jects, such as the product itself, the origin 
of the product, the price, the business of 
the seller, the nature of the sale, guarantees, 
etc. 

When a salesman comes to your door and 
tries to sell you a vacuum cleaner or a sew- 
ing machine, be sure the vacuum cleaner or 
the sewing machine is new and not repos- 
sessed nor used for rentals or for teaching 
purposes. 

Watch out for the salesman who calls him- 
self some fancy name, other than a salesman, 
and tells you that you have been selected to 
purchase new and revolutionary cooking 
utensils that will protect your health, save 
you on fuel and food bills, and that such 
utensils will come to you directly from the 
factory. 

Be alert to the salesman with one foot in 
your door claiming to be a representative of 
the city government or some civic organiza- 


tion who claims his only desire is to make a 


fire prevention talk or demonstration but 
whose real purpose is to sell fire alarm sys- 
tems. He informs you your home has been 
especially selected for demonstration pur- 
poses. Once in the home, he exhibits 
newspaper clippings and horror pictures of 
fire fatalities calculated to arouse parental 
emotions and representing this is what the 
prospective purchaser may expect if he does 
not purchase the product. 

Don’t be convinced by the salesman who 
claims your home has been selected in your 
particular neighborhood as a model or dem- 
onstration home to advertise and sell his 
products, whether it is siding material, a 
fancy roof job, an additional porch, a car- 
port, etc., and that you will receive a spe- 
cial price and commissions or fees on other 
sales made in your vicinity. 

Be very careful about signing contracts 
and promissory notes on purchasing products 
sold from door-to-door. Sometimes it is 
represented that you are signing documents 
for credit checking when in fact you are 
signing promissory notes, sometimes in 
blank, or other evidence of debt. 

These negotiable promissory notes are 
subsequently transferred to bona fide pur- 
chasers for value without notice who then 
demand payment free from the agreements 
and obligations existing between the seller 
and the buyer. 

Always ask for the credentials of sales- 
men who claim to represent some well- 
known and well-established business and 
check the credentials before doing business. 

Be a little shy of a ready guarantee. Be 
sure the guarantee has validity and strength 
and that all its terms and conditions are 
clearly disclosed. Watch out for restric- 
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tions with respect to time, material, and 
services. 

Don’t be fooled by the storm door and 
window salesmen who represent a specific 
amount of savings in fuel bills will result 
from the installation of such doors and 
windows. 

Be on guard against representatives of 
furnace manufacturers whose sales crews 
masquerade as city or business utility in- 
spectors and under the guise of a safety 
campaign deliberately sabotage a house- 
holder’s furnace in order to make a sale of 
a new furnace or extensive repairs on the 
old one. Many times the salesmen would 
dismantle a furnace and then refuse to re- 
assemble the unit, misrepresenting that 
such a service would involve great danger 
of fire, explosion, or asphyxiation of the 
householder and her family. 

The encyclopedia salesman is a frequent 
caller at the home. Don’t be persuaded 
by representations that his books are the 
most authoritative, most complete, contain 
more articles, or are the official reference 
work of Government departments, educa- 
tional institutions, or public libraries. 
Don’t be misled by the production of a let- 
ter from sonny’s teacher which indicates the 
purchase of the ‘encyclopedia is necessary 
»for sonny’s education—a little payola may 
be involved. 

When you buy carpets from a door-to- 
door salesman, be sure you are getting what 
is represented. At times the representation 
is made that the carpet is Acrilan or a fiber 
of the acrilan line when in fact it is com- 


posed of rayon and contains no Acrilan at 


all. 

Don't be taken in by the phony promo- 
tional telephone quiz. Your phone may ring 
and after the preliminary representations of 
selection, you may be asked a very elementary 
question, such as “Who was buried in Grant’s 
Tomb?” After exercising your profound eru- 
dition, you are advised you have won a con- 
test and will be entitled to a very special deal. 
These promotional schemes are not bona fide 
quizzes or contests, but are merely gimmicks 
to sell merchandise. 

Watch out for the perennial magazine 
solicitor who goes from door-to-door with his 
credentials and certificates of authorizations. 
Many times these solicitors sell subscriptions 
for magazines which are not on their author- 
ized list of magazines and are undeliverable. 
In these instances, the solicitor or his com- 
pany refuses to refund the customer's money 
and requires such customer to accept a sub- 
stitute magazine from the authorized list 
which they would not have otherwise ordered 
or accepted. 


Be on guard for the distributors of photo- 
graph albums, certificates for enlargement of 
snapshots or negatives of snapshots who want 
to beautify and color and frame Johnny's 
picture or make a handsome enlargement in 
oil painted by an artist, similar to the sample 
displayed. This salesman fails to disclose 
to customers at the time the enlargements 
are ordered that the finished enlargement, 
when delivered, will be so shaped that it can 
be used only in specially designed odd-styled 
frames that cannot be obtained in stores 
accessible to the purchasing public and that 
it will be difficult, if not impossiWle, to obtain 
frames to properly fit the enlargements from 
any source other than the salesman’s com- 
pany. 

Don’t be deceived by the door-to-door 
nurseryman with a beautiful, colorful catalog 
representing that your grass will be greener, 
and your roses redder—that this gorgeous 
galaxy of color is yours by the purchase of 
his stock, and especially his rapid fertilizer. 

With this spread of fertilizer, I will close 
as ‘time runneth out.” As you must per- 
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ceive, the subject covers a big field. The 
products and practices are almost unlimited 
in their scope and variety. 

My final admonition—always read the fine 
print and be skeptical of the fast-talking 
salesman who offers you a special deal. 





Hate on the Prowl 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the acts of hate and prejudice 
which have broken out throughout the 
world in the past weeks have been 
roundly condemned by heads of state, 
community and_ religious leaders. 
Whether these represent a broad plan or 
are just scattered_incidents, reasonable 
men must stand firmly against the con- 
tinuation of these outbreaks and sweep 
out the causes. I think the editorial 
which recently appeared in the Trenton- 
ian of Trenton, N.J., vividly describes the 
outbreaks and presents an estimable ap- 
proach to dealing with them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this fine editorial printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HATE ON THE PROWL 

Somewhere or other, the pied piper of hate 
has sounded his clarion call and ‘the rats 
have scurried out of hiding to do his bidding. 
As a result, we see holy edifices desecrated; 


the final resting places of the honored and . 


the honorable are marked with the symbol 
of intolerance and scourged with the blas- 
phemous words of prejudiced minds; despi- 
cable hate sheets filled with the rantings of 
bigots come into renewed prominence. 

The outbreak of swastika painting, cross 
burning, and door-to-door distribution of 
hate sheets in the Trenton area is far more 
serious than ‘it might seem at first glance, 
It appears to be part of a calculated cam- 
paign of professional antagonism. If so, that 
is deplorable enough, but even more disturb- 
ing is the fact that those who act without 
thinking, particularly youngsters, can be 
swept up in such a floodtide as it feeds on 
itself. i 

It may well be, as the Reverend Garnett 
Phibbs, of the Greater Trenton Council of 
Churches, says, that youngsters fall easy 
prey to hate mongering because parents have 
failed to give them an adequate understand- 
ing of modern history. To that it can only 
be added that all parents shpuld now stand 
alerted to the danger. 

In Trenton and elsewhere law-enforce- 
ment agencies will do their utmost to ap- 
prehend perpetrators. Eventually, this spate 
of ugliness will be stamped out or run its evil 
course. Meanwhile, we may well remember 
that the swastika was damned by the late 
Pope Pius as being a cross-which is not the 
cross of God; and we can remember, too, that 
in this great Nation of ours there is only one 
real minority group-—that group which 
espouses hate, religious prejudice, and racial 
bigotry. 
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The Next Election Is Already Rigged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Richard Lee Strout which appeared in 
Harper’s magazine, November 1959: 

Tue Next ELECTION Is ALREADY RIGGED 

(By Richard Lee Strout) 


(Why a fair ballot has become impossible 
in most States, how one farmer often out- 
votes 500 city dwellers, and why our politi- 
cians refuse to fix the political breakdown 
which is crippling local governments.) 

Consider, my friends, the case of Louis 
Cahoon. He represents the town of Victory 
in the Vermont Legislature. He also is the 
father of eight—four sons, four daughters— 
and a solid citizen. Formerly he was select- 
man and justice of the peace. Now he is 
a lister—the Vermont term for “appr 
tax collector, and constable. If you live in 
Victory, he can set your tax, send you the 
bill, and arrest you if you don’t pay it. 

If you are driving through Vermont, you 
may have a little trouble finding Victory. 
Before you get there, the power line stops 
and the telephone stops and the macadam 
gives out. Mr. and Mrs. Cahoon read by 
kerosene lamps. So do the 47 other inhabi- 
tants of Victory. But they have their own 
representative in the State legislature be- 
cause Vermont gave each town a seat in the 
lower house in 1793—and hasn’t changed the 
rules since. 

When Mr. Cahoon is serving as a legisla- 
tor, he sits not far from Joseph Moore, who 
represents the thriving city of Burlington. 
Its population is 33,000. Since Vermont is 
still operating under a system of apportion- 
ment set up 166 years ago, Victory and Bur- 
lington have equal representation. That 
means that one rural vote is equal to some 
600 city votes. The people of Burlington 
are not merely second-class citizens; po- 
litically speaking, they are the poor rela- 
tions of Mr. Cahoon and his- Victorian 
neighbors. As everybody knows, the farmers 
run Vermont—and under this setup, it is 
easy to see how. 

But Vermont, after all, is a notoriously 
conservative State. All over the country 
Americans are leaving the farms for the 
cities, taking with them their fond folk 
memories of country life. How fortunate for 
all of us, they are probably thinking, that 
Vermont, at least, keeps alive the quaint old 
custom of equating a tiny village with a 
thriving city. ‘ 

So, by way of contrast, let’s see how they 
do things in progressive, up-to-date Cali- 
fornia. A fairly typical California politician 
is Charles Brown. He runs the general store 
at Shoshone and serves as the representative 
in the State senate of the 14,014 residents of 
three cow counties—Inyo, Mono, and Alpine. 

And there is Dick Richards, a prominent 
young lawyer with political aspirations. He 
sits in the senate too, representing the 38th 
district. The 38th—oh, that’s the county 
of Los Angeles. It has a population of 
4,151,687. It gets one senator, just like Inyo, 
Mono, and Alpine. One rural vote here is 
worth three hundred city votes—not quite 
as bad as Vermont, but hardly what we think 
of as democracy where every man’s vote is 
supposed to be as good as any other’s. 
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DISFRANCHISED AND SHORTCHANGED 

This kind of political deck-stacking is not 
confined to the coasts. It is common all 
through the country, and it is distorting the 
whole political process. It is growing worse, 
as more and more people move to the cities. 
It has given the farmers vastly more than 
their fair share of political power. (A fact 
which helps explain why our ridiculous and 
costly scheme of farm subsidies can perist 
so long.) It has spread to the national 
House, of Representatives, where farm areas 
now have from 20 to 30 more seats than their 
population entitles them to. 

So long as we permit it to go uncured, this 
warping of our political system throws the 
fairness of every election in doubt. It rigs 
the results of the voting far more effectively 
than all the ballot-stuffing and bribery which 
went on in the bad old days of machine 
politics. 

The most astonishing thing about it is that 
the cities do not revolt. What prevents 
them?—that is the mystery. Maybe the 
answer is that most city people simply don’t 
know how badly they are being cheated. 

The U.S. census next year will show 7 out 
of every 10 Americans living in urban areas— 
but the balance of political power still rests 
with the country districts and the small 
towns. In Kansas, for example, one-third of 
the population—the most rural part—can 
elect a majority of the State senate. In 
Maryland it is 16 percent. In Rhode Island 
it is 14 percent. Indiana has six counties 
which contain almost half of its popula- 
tion—yet get only a third of the seats in 
both houses: Michigan’s voters are concen- 
trated largely in Detroit and its suburbs, 
which means that two-fifths of them live in 
Wayne County; but they can elect only one- 
fifth of the State senate. This fact underlies 
most of the State’s recent financi&l troubles. 
The upstate farmers with their bagful of 
representatives simply aren't willing to vote 
the tax money which the urban majority 
thinks it needs to run a modern community. 

A similar situation is building up in 
Florida as it becomes increasingly urbanized. 
Two-thirds of its people live in nine coun- 
ties; they can elect less than a quarter of 
the legislature. 

Nearly every State constitution begins with 
@ sonorous statement of the basic rule of 
democracy—one man equals one vote—and 
goes on to direct regular reapportionment of 
the legislative seats at stated intervals. But 
the record shows a disgraceful disregard of 
these constitutional directives. Only 16 
States actually carried out their reallocation 
of seats and legislative redistricting on the 
last two occasions when they were required 
to do so by their own constitutions. And in 
some of these States the adjustments were 
minor. For example, the Illinois Legislature 
simply ignored the reapportionment clause in 
its constitution from 1901 to 1954—thus set- 
ting its people a bland example of lawless- 
ness for half a century. Finally, in 1955, 
after suffering outrageous underrepresenta- 
tion in both houses of the legislature for 
years, Chicago agreed to have this injustice 
frozen permanently in the senate in ex- 
change for a fair allctment of seats in the 
lower house. 

In much the same way New York City is 
hobbled in Albany. Eight million city peo- 
ple elect only 50 members of the assembly, 
while seven million upstaters have 118. The 
hostility that has resulted is one of the 
deep-seated aspects of Empire State politiés. 
The city’s budget is half a billion dollars 
larger than New York State’s (and larger 
than any State’s in the Union). but its 
Officials must make annual trips to Albany 
hat in hand. There the metropolis is 
treated like a freckless stepchild which can 
be trusted to levy only certain taxes and 
only on a short-term basis, and is seldom, 
if ever, allocated its proportionate share of 
State revenues, 
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In Colorado, in the same fashion, the legis- 
lature doles out to Denver only $2.3 million 
a year in school aid for 90,000 children. But 
adjacent, semirural Jefferson County gets 
a@ generous $2.4 million for 18,000 pupils. In 
Pennsylvania the legislature pays $8 a day 
for the care of indigent patients to every 
nonsectarian hospital in. the State—except 
Philadelphia’s city-owned General Hospital. 
The exception costs the city $2.5 million a 
year. 

“I think Philadelphia is even more dis- 
liked by our State legislature than New York 
City by the New York State Legislature,” 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth blurted out at 
a recent Congressional hearing. “Every 
mayor of a city over half a million has re- 
ported the same condition.” 

Only a political innocent could miss the 
meaning of this nationwide feud, Outside 
of the South, the cities are generally Demo- 
cratic while Republican strength tends to be 
concentrated in the rural areas. The latter, 
of course, gain from the imbalance in repre- 
sentation. In New York, Illinois, Michigan, 
and other important States, the upper cham- 
ber of the legislature has been given, virtu- 
ally in perpetuity, to the Republicans. It 
has become a rural conservative fortress, a 
kind of petty House of Lords almost above 
the swings of majority rule. 

What has happened to the normal process 
of democracy when Gov. Mennen Williams 
wins popular majorities for six successive 
terms in Michigan but has never yet won 
control of the legislature? When New Jer- 
sey shifts regularly between the parties in 
national and gubernatorial elections, but 
the State senate remains forever Republi- 
can? When Adlai Stevenson won the gov- 
ernorship of Illinois by 570,000 in 1948 but 
faced a Republican senate throughout his 
term of office? When there has been a 
Democratic Governor in Albany ‘during 
25 years since 1920, but the Republicans 
have held a majority of the senate in all but 
8 of those years and lost control of both 
chambers in only 1? 

BACK-SEAT DRIVERS FROM THE BACKWOODS 


Our curious system of misrepresentation 
has its roots down in the counties which are 
the home bases of most State lawgivers. 
(In New England it is the township.) 
County government is in widespread decay; 
most counties are headless and disintegrat- 
ing. This obsolete unit of government sup- 
ports a variety of strange elective offices such 
as the sheriff (descended from the English 
shire-reeve who preserved the shire’s peace) 
and the coroner (a Crown officer around 1194 
who kept his eye on the shire-reeve). Today 
when the proud voter parades to the polling 
place in a county election, he takes his 
choice between a couple of seedy undertakers 
to determine whether there shall be Demo- 
cratic or Republican autopsies in the next 
biennium. There are 8,057 counties and 
they are the dark continent of American 
government. s 

However, jobs on the county payroll and 
county construction contracts and pur- 
chases are an important source of nourish- 
ment to the rural grassroots of our political 
parties. State lawgivers are usually picked 
by the county organization and have a paro- 
chial outlook. State legislatures generally 
meet for only a few months and some con- 
vene only every other year. Many of the 
State assemblymen and senators are firstrate 
men. But inevitably they look askance at 
the teeming problems of the exigent cities. 

This does not prevent them, however, from 
being invetrate back-seat drivers. A stop 
light at the corner of Main and Elim? Let 
the city fathers first consult State officials. 
A city tax on cigarettes? St. Paul and 
Minneapolis won permission for such a levy 
in 1949 from the State legislature, which 
then appropriated the money for the State 
budget. 
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But these are mosquito bites compared to 


the real problem. Im the United States, ° 


great supercities are forming, not metrop- 
olises but megalopolises. Already, one vast 
urban region stretehing 600 miles from New 
Hampshire to Washington, D.C., holds a fifth 
of the country’s population. Similar ag- 
glomerations will run from Los Angeles to 
San Diego, from Cleveland to Pittsburgh, and 
among the cities along the St. Lawrence 
Seaway—Detroit and Toledo, Chicago and 
Milwaukee. How can rural lawmakers—men 
who never rode a subway—deal with the 
super-cities’ staggering transportation, in- 
dustrial, housing, and other social problems? 
In fact, they don't. 

Back in 1953 President Eisenhower was 
determined to scale down centralized govern- 
ment by returning more functions to the 
States. So he set up a Commission on Inter- 
government Relations headed by one of his 
special assistants, Meyer Kestnbaum, a much 
respected business magnate. The Kestn- 
baum report proclaimed facts which college 
professors had vainly tried to tell the Nation 
for years; cities are bringing problems to 
Washington because State legislatures won't 
handle them. 

“In a majority of the Stgtes,” said the re- 
port, ‘‘city-dwellers outnumber the citizens 
of rural areas. Yet in most States the rural 
voters are overwhelmingly in control of one 
legislative house and overweighted if not 
dominant in the other. * * * If the States 
do not give the cities their rightful alloca- 
tion of seats in the legislature, the tendency 
will be toward direct Federal-municipal 
dealings.” 

This is why Senator JosePH S. CiarK of 
Pennsylvania last summer introduced a bill 
to set up a special Federal commission on 
metropolitan problems. Such a device might 
conceivably help the city voter to get a bet- 
ter shake in Washington, but the odds are 
heavily against them. 

As we know, Nevada with 160,000 people 
has two U.S. Senators, just like New York 
with its 14.8 million. But the House was 
to be the “grand depository of the demo- 
cratic principle” with membership deter- 
mined proportionately by population. It 
has not worked out that way. Rurally 
biased State legislators draw the boundaries 
of congressional districts and have been 
most obliging in giving Representatives 
from the hinterland safe, sparsely popu- 
lated fiefs. In Texas, for instance, SAM 
RayrBurn’s district has a population of 
around 200,000 while the State’s lone Re- 
publican, Bruce Acer of Dallas, has nearly 
three times as many constituents. Re- 
publican-dominated South Dakota, on the 
other hand, splits its two congressional 
seats so that the Democrat -has 494,000 
constituents, the Republican 159,000. 

Some of the worst inequities result, not 
from positive acts of injustice but from no 
action whatever. The controlling faction in 
the State legislature simply does nothing 
while population within the States gravitates 
toward the cities. This is the “silent gerry- 
mander” which has done much to devalue 
the city-dweller’s vote. Partisanship is not 
always a factor. Thus in Ohio the 3d and 
15th Districts are both Republican, but the 
8d, which includes Dayton, has nearly 
double the population of the semi-rural 
15th. This follows the political rule that 
Republicans where possible shortchange 
Democrats, and Democrats where possible 
shortchange Republicans,- and both short- 
change city-dwellers. 

THE URBAN-MINDED SENATE 


The irony of our present situation is that 
the Senate has become more urban-minded 
than the House, for in most States Senators 
can't win without city votes. Many Repre- 
sentatives, on the other hand, come from 
districts that don’t even have a large town. 
After World War II the Senate passed public- 
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housing bills three times before one got 
through the rural-minded House and became 
law. Since then the House has repeatedly 
voted to reduce or eliminate public housing 
and similar appropriations needed by the 
cities. ‘Sium clearance, urban renewal, city- 
health benefits all tend to fare better in the 
Senate than the House. In both Houses, the 
seniority system of picking committee chair- 
men also handicaps city-dwellers; congress- 
men from one-party districts are bound to 
outlast urban Representatives who often face 
fierce competition and must battle every 2 
years for the votes of a huge, constantly 
changing constituency. 

Rural overrepresentation involves one more 
thing—the Constitution. After Congress 
passes an amendment, it goes for ratification 
to the State legislatures. How representa- 
tive is this ju gtd The fate of the 18th 
amendment might have been very different 
if it had been voted on by the people rather 
than by State legislatures fearful of Wayne 
B. Wheeler. The 224 amendment limiting 
the President to two terms (which has lost 
its glitter for some of its original backers) 
also had a peculiar charm for conservative 
rural legislators who chronically mistrust 
executive power, whether the Governor’s or 
the President's. 

Now the Nation faces the 1960 census. The 
scramble to reshuffie congressional seats will 
be the biggest in years. States expected to 
gain seats are: California, 7; Florida, 4; 
Michigan and Texas, 2 each; Arizona and 
Hawaii, 1 each.t 

Probable losers are: New ‘York and Penn- 
sylvania, 3 each; Massachusetts end Ar- 
kansas, 2 each, and nine other States, 1 
each, 





WHAT MAKES A SAFE DISTRICT? 


Up for grabs before the 1960 election is the 
juicy task of redrawing a couple of hundred 
congressional districts. Although the census 
will require the redistribution of only about 
three dozen seats, most of the other districts 
in the affected States must—or at least 
should be—remapped. For politicians this 
is @ momentous matter, and all over the 
country they are laying their plans. 

Suppose, for example, that a State which 
formerly had only 7 Congressmen will 
have 8 next year. [f the two parties hap- 
pen to be closely matched this is a particu- 
larly challenging opportunity for the domi- 
nant one which runs the State legislature. 
Subject only to the Governor's veto, it ‘will 
try to slice up the total population into five 
or six safe districts for its side and leave 
its opponents only two or three. It will take 
care to give itself the sparsely inhabited 
safe areas and let the other side have the 
densely populous districts. The same game 
can be played in reverse if the State’s rep- 
resentation is shrunken rather than in- 
creased by the census. 

Most State legislatures go about redistrict- 
ing as though they had “some sort of popular 
mandate directing the victor to monopolize 
the spoils,” writes Dr. Gordon E. Baker of 
the University of California in his pamphlet 
“Rural Versus Urban Political Power.” In 
fact, the dominant party can draw any 
boundaries it thinks the public will stand 
for without gagging. Few courts will inter- 
fere and there are few laws to restrain it. 

From 1842 to 1920, a Federal statute did 
require State legislatures to make congres- 
* sional districts compact, contiguous, and 
reasonably equal in population. After the 
1920 census, the House and Senate couldn't 
agree on a@ new apportionment act. When 





1Hawati elected one Representative this 
fall and will gain another by the census. 
Alaska will not be affected by the census. 
Unless new Iegislation fs passed there will 
be a total of 435 House seats after 1960. 
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one finally passed in 1929 it omitted the old 
fair-apportionment clause, although Con- 
gress lacked the effrontery to repeal it ex- 
pressly. When the matter was brought to 
the Supreme Court by a Mississippi citizen 
in 1932, the Court dryly declined to inter- 
vene on the grounds that Congress deliber- 
ately intended to drop the voters’ safeguard. 
President Truman asked Congress to restore 
it in a special message in January 1951. Al- 
most certainly our next President, Republi- 
can or Democrat, will make the same appeal 
in January 1961. Wiil Congress heed? Not 
if the public reaction is no greater than 
that given to hearings called by Chairman 
EMANUEL CELLER of the House Judiciary 
Committee. He has been trying to rouse 
interest in a reform bill but has stirred 
hardly a ripple. 

Even if Congress fails to act, the op- 
pressed city dweller could—if he chose to 
do so—bring about some changes. The 
chief weapons at his disposal are these: 

The courts: Until very recently the Su- 
preme Court and State courts generally de- 
clined to intervene in redistricting ques- 
tions. However, a three-judge Federal 
court in Minnesota, July 10, 1958, required 
the legislature to obey the State constitu- 
tion and undertake reapportionment. An 
encouraging precedent has thus been set. 

Pressure by civic groups: The League of 
Women Voters, long an active proponent of 
reform in several States, is now compiling a 
nationwide record from data collected by 
local chapters. Municipal organizations are 
also. awakening to the problem. Many 
“greenbelt” suburbs (often Republican) are 
now growing faster than parent cities (usu- 
ally Democratic). This. gives a new, re- 
freshingly bipartisan impetus to the drive 
for reform. 

Initiative: The constitutions of 20 States 
make it possible to force legislative reforms 
by circulating petitions among the elector- 
ate. Initiative has been used, in recent years, 
to increase urban representation in four 
States: Washington, Colorado, Oregon, and 
Arkansas. 

None of these remedies is easy to apply 
or certain of success. Attempts at reform 
have been known to backfire for there is 
a@ powerful vested interest in preserving mal- 
e@pportionment, Strong groups within the 
cities themselves which are content with the 
status quo make common cause with con- 
servative rural lawgivers—they are, perhaps, 
easier to manipulate than city types. 

Consider what happened in California in 
1948. A bipartisan group with labor sup- 
port initiated a petition for reapportion- 
ment. There was little doubt as to the need: 
the four million residents of Los Angeles 
then—as now—had only a single senator in 
Sacramento, 

But the reform was fought tooth and nail 
by—of all people—the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce (which had backed reappor- 
tionment a few years earlier). Other busi- 
ness groups denounced it and so did the 
metropolitan press almost without excep- 
tion. (Less surprisingly, the Farm Bureau 
and the Grange were opposed.) In a fren- 
zied attack, the petition was called “a labor 
plot,” “a Communist plot,” “un-American,” 
an effort by “crackpots” to impose ruinous 
taxation on “city homeowners and wealth- 
producing farm areas.” The project was over- 
whelmed; it didn’t carry a single county. 
Even the wunder-represented cities voted 
against it. 

All of which brings us back to our original 
question: How long will 115 million city 
suckers stay under the green thumb of 57 
million country slickers? 

Maybe the urban voter needs a psy- 
chiatrist. Floating before his inner eye is 
the image of a trim white farmhouse—a 
purity symbol. Next door, in his subcon- 
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scious, is the guilty, haunting memory of 
ancient American muni corruption 
labeled Tammany Hall. e psychiatrist 
might try to explain why the obsession lin- 
gers on, even though the reform of so many 
city governments is one of the inspiring de- 
velopments of the past 25 years. 

Yet the buttercup myth of rural superior- 
ity survives, It sprouts in every American 
when he goés to school and reads “The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith” and “Snowbound.” Along 
with Jefferson he learns to mistrust men 
who don’t till the soil. And he cherishes 
the lost simplicity of a Vermont farmhouse 
with pump, and flakes floating down that 
are either apple petals or snow. Here is the 
true America of Longfellow, Whittier, and 
Robert Frost. A lovely image: The only 
trouble with it is that it stands between 
the city dweller and the city’s new sewage 
disposal plant. 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include an article by Dr. Charles 
L. Jamison, professor emeritus of busi- 
ness policy, which appeared in the Au- 
tumn 1959 Quarterly of the Michigan 
Alumnus. Dr. Jamison, in his excellent 
article, warns that many citizens with 
little knowledge of the basic rules of 
economics can be bamboozled by vote 
seekers who promise prosperity for 
everyone with schemes that are com- 
pletely unworkable and “unsound. 

The article follows: 

EcoNoMics FOR THE VOTER 
(By Charles L. Jamison) 


Amid the clamor for more and betiter- 
trained scientists, little heed is given to the 
muffied protests that too few colleges and 
university students take even a cursory in- 
terest in the science of economics. This is a 
serious neglect, because most of the major 
domestic issues of Government have an eco- 
nomic overtone. An economically illiterate 
electorate cannot possibly understand the 
import of unsound public — People 
can be easily swayed by misinf 


to be shaping- into a major political issue. 
For years a bundle of complex economic 
forces has been contributing to the insta- 
bility of the dollar as a measure of value. 
Symptoms of the disease of inflation are 
plain enough, but the causes are beyond the 
comprehension of the average citizen. 

It is not surprising that there is con- 
fusion in the public mind as to what can 
be done about inflation. Professional econ- 
omists today do not agree, nor have they 
been in agreement at. any time throughout 
a century and a half of economic contro- 
versy. A political leader can pick the eco- 
nomic philosophy that best suits his pur- 
pose and can find authoritative backing for 
oo theory that he wants the public to be- 

eve. ? 

The man on the street may not be able to 
understand the technical language of the 








you want the dollars you have saved to be 
worth less at- the end of this year than they 
were worth at the beginning of the year?” 
ubt would be negative. 
But if asked, ee twice 
in your pay envelope?” the 
answer would be a vehement “Yes,” with no 
questions asked as to how the magic is to be 

t about. It was Aristotle who pro- 
acunael the obvious law that every man 


te 
ut 


stinct—that self-interest ts the supreme 
compelling force in life. Too many people, 
however, find that the easiest way to fend 
for oneself is to cast a ballot for a politician 
who promises to do all the fending for them. 

In any case, most people wish to improve 
their own economic well-being and will lend 
an eager ear to the blandishments of the 
proponents of any scheme that is represented 
to guarantee prosperity for everyone. That 
is why a clear understanding of a few basic 
economic truths would deter citizens from 
giving support to unworkable panaceas for 
economic ills. 

The most visionary schemes are born in 
depressions such as that 6f the early 1930's. 
In February 1936, Virgil Jordan wrote: “The 
number and variety of schemes * * * is 
vast, and the exploitation of them is limited 
only by the energy of their promoters and 
the credulity and endurance of their devo- 
tees and victims. * * * They are the prod- 
uct solely of a hypothetical, uninformed and 
unrealistic conception of the nature and op- 
eration of the enterprise system of produc- 
tion, and result from incompetent and care- 
less use of synthetic pseudostatistical esti- 
mates constructed out of fragmentary and 
inaccurate records.” 

The particular scheme that called forth 
this rather emphatic denunciation was 
known as the Townsend plan. The plan Was 
discarded long ago as a political issue, but 
the basic belief still lingers that “free is- 
suance, wide distribution, and rapid circu- 
lation of money will automatically assure 
prosperity and security.” Current applica- 
tion of the doctrine is more subtle than the 
Townsend plan and is supported by argu- 
ments that are so plausible that fallacies 
are not readily detected. It may be worth- 
while to review the palpably unworkable 
Townsend plan as an example of the way 
people can be gulled by unsound economic 
doctrine. 

The Townsend plan proposed to pay a pen- 
sion sufficient to provide a total income of 
$200 a month to all citizens of the United 
States who were at least 60 years of age, and 
who were not habitual criminals; who would 
“solemnly promise” to spend the entire 
amount of the pension during the month in 
which it was received; and who retired and 
abstained from all productive and gainful 
occupation or labor. Persons with private 
incomes from arly source other than payment 
for services, if such incomes were less than 
$2,400, were eligible to receive whatever sum 
would bring their incomes up to $2,400 a year, 
but had to promise not to save a single 
dollar. 

The cost was to be met by a tax of 2 per- 
cent on all gross business transactions. The 
following were regarded as “transactions”: 

1. The sale, barter, or exchange of real 
and personal property. 

2. Interest, rent, concessions, fees, -and 
other pecuniary benefits derived from any 
loan, deposit, rental, lease, pledge, or other 
use or forbearance of money or property. 

3. Personal services of all kinds. 

4. Public utilities services. 


communication 


5. Transportation and 
services, 
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6. Amusements, recreation, and education. 
A few limited exemptions from the tax were 
provided, chiefly all banking transactions. 

It was estimated that between 8 million 
and 10 million elderly persons would come 
under the plan. The annual cost would 
have been upwards of $20 billion. It was 
claimed that the plan would sustain itself 
by a 2-percent transactions tax without fur- 
ther Government aid. It was elaimed fur- 
ther that trade would be accelerated ten- 
fold by the spending of the money—$1 re- 
leased into the channels of trade would soon 
liberate 10 credit dollars during a period 
of financial confidence. Demand for goods 
would be increased and thus provide new 
employment to supply an increasing demand 
for goods. Indeed the demand for goods 
would be expected to test our capacity to 
produce as never before experienced within 
this Nation. The list of imaginary advan- 
tages of the plan embraced enough benefits 
to cure almost all of the Nation’s economic 
ills. 

Conservative political leaders loudly de- 
rided the plan. Among the Objections were 
the enormous cost and difficulty of collect- 
ing the tax, the inadequacy of the income 
that might be produced, and the certainty 
that the tax would be added to prices and 
in the end would increase the cost of living, 
thereby contributing to inflation. The plan 
lacked widespread political.appeal, although 
a few million elderly people were enthusi- 
astically in favor of it. Gongressman Clar- 
ence E. Lea, of California, “in an interview 
published in the Wall Street Journal, Febru- 
ary 1, 1936, stated that the annual tax bur- 
den imposed by the plan would amount to 
about $190 for each man, woman, and child 
in the United States. The per capita tax 
at that time for all purposes—district, mu- 
nicipal, county, State, and Federal—was esti- 
mated at $122. Thus, the Townsend plan 
would more than double each person’s tax. 
Congressman Lea made this wise observa- 
tion, ““‘Taxes must be paid out of earnings and 
savings of the industrious and frugal. The 
buying power of the aged is increased but 
only to the extent that the buying power of 
the taxpayers is decreased.” 

The Townsend plan was not the only 
reform scheme hailed by visionaries as a 
way to insure prosperity. Subsidies to 
farmers were claimed to perform the same 
wizardry. An editorial in the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle of January 11, 1936, 
pointed to an apparent fallacy in that rea- 
soning. “It has become customary to speak 
of the immense purchasing power which 
has been placed in the hands of the farmers 
in the form of benefit payments. * * * Let 
it be carefully noted, however, that this pur- 
chasing power was not created from thin air. 
It was taken in the form of processing taxes 
from the general population. What the 
farmer gained accordingly was lost to those 
who had to provide funds for the pay- 
ments. * * * The assertion is made that 
farmers’ are more in need of purchasing 
power and more likely to make prompt 
and effective use of it than other sections 
of the population.” 

“These schemes,” wrote Virgil Jordan in 
1936, “are all expressions of the consump- 
tion theory of prosperity. They all rest upon 
the assumption that depression, unemploy- 
ment, and old age dependency are the result 
of the inherent capacity and persistent ten- 
dency of modern industry to produce more 
goods and services than can be consumed; 
that failure to consume them is due partly 
to displacement of labor by machinery and 
partly to insufficient income among em- 
ployed workers; that both of these factors 
of inadequate purchasing power arise from 
an improper distribution of the national 
income among the population.” 

During World War IT full employment and 
austerity silenced the protectors of purchas- 
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ing power. But at the termination of the war 
thie issue once more was breught forward. At 
this time pesrons in Government and labor 
circles were “convinced that demobilization 
would bring deflation and acute depression.” 
This conclusion was based on the assump- 
tion that the elimination of overtime work at 
time-and-a-half rates of pay, together with 
the reduction of the labor force as demobili- 
zation proeeeded, would involve a quick 
shrinkage in aggregate purchasing power. 
“To this group a price and business debacle 
appeared inevitable unless the prospective 
deficiency in purchasing power was promptly 
made good. They urged a twofold program: 
first, an increase in standard wage rates to 
Offset the loss of overtime pay, and second, a 
public works program to sustain employment 
at or near wartime levels.” + 

Prices and wages had been frozen for the 
duration of the war, but the Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
announced; “We must be prepared to make 
some upward adjustments [in wage rates] 
to compensate for the severe decline in take- 
home pay.” 

President Truman, in a nationwide radio 
address on October 30, 1945, said: ‘““‘Workers 
have been receiving time-and-a-half for over- 
time—for all hours they worked over 40 
hours. That overtime pay is now gone in the 
change to the 40-hour week. The result has 
been a decrease of almost one-quarter of the 
workers’ weekly pay. Wage increases are 
therefore imperative to cushion the shock of 
our workers, to sustain adequate purchasing 
power, and to raise the national income. 
There are many people who have said to me 
that industry cannot afford to grant any 
wage increases without obtaining a corres- 
ponding increase in the price of its products. 
And they have urged me to use the machin- 
ery of Government to raise both. This pro- 
posal cannot be accepted under any circum- 
stances. To accept it would mean but one 
thing—inflation. There are several reasons 
why I believe that industry as a whole can 
afford substantial wage increases without 
raising prices.” 

The reasons referred to were five in num- 
ber. Two of them were expressed in the be- 
lief that employers would save money by 
eliminating overtime work and the time- 
and-a-half penalty for the extra hours, and 
through the downgrading of workers to lower 
rated jobs. Two more of the reasons were 
that employers would transfer to workers 
money that otherwise would be paid to 
someone else—excess profits taxes that no 
longer would be assessed, and profits that 
otherwise would be paid to stockholders or 
reinvested. The final reason for believing 
that employers could increase wages without 
increasing prices was that increased pro- 
ductivity per man-hour could be expected 
from technological improvements that had 
been adopted during the war. 

A careful -examination of the foregoing 
reasoning reveals the sort of error that many 
well-intentioned persons have committed. 
Transfer of income from one group to an- 
other does not increase material wealth; it 
merely effects a redistribution. It does not 
forestall depression or increase prosperity. 
Of the five reasons why prosperity could be 
expanded by increasing wages, the only 
realistic argument was increased output per 
man-hour. 

With the encouragement given by the 
Government in setting aside wage controls, 
unions demanded and, after a rash of strikes, 
got substantial wage increases in 1946. It 
was then that the expectation was born that 
each renewal of a wage contract must em- 
body a new round of wage increases. In 





*Harold G. Moulton, “Can Inflation be 
Controlled,” Anderson Kramer Associates, 
Washington, D.C., 1958, p. 158. 
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addition to negotiated rate increases, many 
contracts contain escalator clauses which 
provide for automatic increases as the cost 
of living rises. A supplementary provisior 
in some contracts adds a percentage to wage 
rates each year known as the productivity 
factor. 

The pressure on wages has been effective 
insofar as it has, from 1946 to the close of 
1958, brought about an increase of about 
87 percent in the weekly earnings of fac- 
tory workers. In the same period the cost 
of living has risen about 49 percent. Trans- 
fer of purchasing power from other groups 
to factory workers has kept them well ahead 
of the rising cost of living... Pensioners and 
persons on fixed incomes have been con- 
tributors to the prosperity of factory work- 
ers. 

Persons of all classes who save money 
know that the erosion of the dollar robs 
them of eventual purchasing power. Hence 
the public interest in the controversy over 
what has been causing prices to rise. Is it 
deficit financing by the Government, or the 
increasing cost of productive labor? A well- 
known economist (Schumpeter, History of 
Economic Analysis, pp. 109-110) has said: 
“There is not much more sense in quarrel- 
ing over the question whether it is the 
increased quantity of money or increased 
payroll that causes inflation than there 
would be in quarreling over the question 
whether it is the bullet or the murderer’s 
intention that causes the death of the vic- 
tim.” 

Stabilization of prices will stop inflation. 
Government control of prices, of course, 
would solve the problem, but that remedy is 
abhorrent to most people. Those who be- 
lieve that the wage push is responsible de- 
mand that labor costs be stabilized, since 
about 75 percent of the final cost of products 
in retail stores is wages paid somewhere 
along the line. Consumption theorists, on 
the other hand, maintain that increasing 
purchasing power is the basis of national 
economic growth. Increased wages create 
more purchasing power, which stimulates 
production, which gives employment to more 
people, whose purchasing power is added to 
the stream of consumer income, and so on 
and on. A typical proponent of this theory 
is the president of one of the large labor 
unions. He said in a hearing before the 
Joint Economic Committee. of Congress in 
February 1959: “A boost in consumer buying 
power is needed in 1959. It is unrealistic to 
expect a substantial rise in consumer spend- 
ing—particularly for hard. goods and 
homes-——while the buying power of per capita 
after-tax income is less than it was more 
than 2 years ago. Wage and salary increases 
and a reasonably stable_price level are es- 
sential in 1959. With profits rising rapidly 
from the recession low point in recent 
months, there can be no rational reason 
why substantial wage and salary increases 
cannot be granted without raising living 
costs.” 

The foregoing proposal assumes that pro- 
duction costs can be increased without a 
compensating increase in prices. The added 
cost must come from same source. The 
unionist implies that it can come out of 
profits. Of course, a reasonable source would 
be increased productivity per man-hour. But 
Many unions already have tapped that 
source of funds by contract provision for 
an annual increase ! pay equivalent to a 
productivity factor of a percentage that ab- 
sorbs all, if not more than, any gain from 
production efficiency. f 


Saving in production costs would bene- 
fit all consumers if passed on as ® reduc- 
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tion in selling prices. But when all the 
saving goes to factory workers they are the 
only persons who benefit. The buying pow- 
er of a few is increased at the expense of 
the many. Three increments are embodied 
in rising labor. costs—hourly rate increases 
with each contract renewal, cost-of-living 
adjustments, and the productivity factor. 
The question now is*whether ali this added 
cost can. be taken from profits without 
completely destroying profits. 

Statistics in the following tabulation in- 
dicate that in the period from January 1, 
1946, to December 31, 1958, wages and sala- 
ries have increased at a greater rate than 
the national income, and at a rate almost 
five times the rate of increase in business 
profits: 



















1958 
1946 (millions | Percent 
(mijlions)} in 1946 |increase 
dollars) 

National income.........- $180,879 | $260, 500 48 

Wages and salaries__ ._- 91, 241 139, 500 | 53 
Business profits before 
taxes (corporations and 
unincorporated _ busi- 

DI cis igpeks gia endttad a 43, 872 49, 500 13 


In the above statistics the effect of in- 
flation has been removed by deflating the 
1958 figures to the value of the 1946 dol- 
lars. In other words, if prices had not in- 
ereased, the situation would have been as 
shown in the 1958 column. 

The economic growth of the country is 
reflected in the 48-percent increase in na- 
tional income. If all the sharers in the na- 
tional income had received the same pro- 
portionate share in 1958 as in 1946, each 
group—wage earners and investors in pri- 
vate business—would have had a 48-percent 
increase in purchasing power. But in 1958 
Wage earners received 5 percent more than 
the share they received in 1946, and investors 
in business had a 35-percent reduction in 
their share. 

A case can be made for the contention that 
transfer of purchasing power from investor 
to wage earner, instead of stimulating the 
rate’ of increase in industrial expansion, 
tends to retard it. The wage earner generally 
spends most of his income for consumption 
goods; the investor reinvests a considerable 
proportion of his in new factories, new com- 
munication and. transportation facilities, 
and the like. The idea seems to prevail in 
the minds of some that invested money is 
diverted from the stream of spending. On 
the contrary, the building of machines and 
structures of any kind creates jobs, channels 
money into payrolls, and thus into the buy- 
ing of consumption goods. Dividends to 
stockholders likewise are &pent. 

Many short-term forces, when at work, 
can influence a ries in prices; when the in- 
fluence is withdrawn, prices will recede to 
their former level. But forces that persist 
year after year will not allow prices to recede. 
Two conspicuous examples are (1) persistent 
deficit financing by the Government, and 
(2) unremitting pressure of labor unions for 
annual wage increases. Government fiscal 
policy can cause inflation when the Gov- 
ernment spends more money than it collects 
in taxes. Money flows into the pockets of 
potential spenders in excess of the produc- 
tion of goods and services for which the 
money may be spent. Not many years ago 
such an excess was r as serious and 
was called the inflation gap. It is illus- 
trated by the following figures from Survey of 
Current Business, September 1943, page 5: 


[In billions of dollars} 










Income payments to individuals. ......... 
Less personal taxes and nontax payments. 


Disposable income of individuals_... 
Less consumer expenditures. .............- 


Gross infiation gap...........-....- - 





In the year 1958 defense expenditures of 

about $30 billion had released purchasing 
power, much of which had gone to individu- 
als as disposable income; yet persons receiv- 
ing that income had produced no goods for 
which the money might be spent. The 
difference between the situation today and 
that which prevailed in 1943 is that there 
is not now @ shortage of civilian goods as 
there was during the war. Buyers do not 
bid against each other for a short supply, 
as they would have done in wartime, when 
they were restrained and price 
controls. There is li evidence that price 
increases during the past few years have re- 
sulted from demand pull. Indeed the cost 
push is regarded by some economists as the 
primary cause of rising prices. 
, As long ago as 1941 Bernard M. Baruch, 
wise counselor of men in high places, is 
quoted as having told a congressional com- 
mittee on the prevention of inflation: 
“Wages form the biggest component of all 
price structures. To attempt to fix price 
levels without thorough consideration of this 
element would be as abortive as to try to 
cure a sick man of all bis ailments except 
the one that is most dangerous—the one 
that is likely to be fatal to him.” 

Prof. Jules Bachman recently expressed 
the belief that creeping inflation will prove 
disastrous unless checked. “Increases in 
money wages and nonwage benefits have 
been exceeding gains in output per man- 
hour by some 2 percent or 3 percent a year. 
The net impact on-prices has been called 
creeping inflation. While price increases 
of 2 percent or 3 percent a year seem 
small, they aggregate into @ major erosion 
of purchasing power over a period of years. 
Thus, an annual rate of increase of 3 per- 
cent a year would double the price level in 
a quarter of a century. The prospect that 
half the purchasing power of the dollar 
would be wiped out in a generation is cer- 
tainly no ground for complacency” 

From another economist, Harold G. 
Moulton, comes this statement: “The cru- 
cial question now to be considered is 
whether the primary motivating force in 
price advances proceeds from the cost side 
or the demand side. When costs of produc- 
tion rise in consequence of an increase in 
wage rates (without compensating changes 
in production efficiency} the business enter- 
priser has no alternative except to recoup 
the added costs by raising selling prices or 
retire from business. The pressure from the 
cost side, is real, insistent and inescapable.” 

Criticism is heard of companies which 
raise prices as soon as a hew wage contract 
goes into effect. It is contended that they 
should wait to see if they can afford it be- 
fore raising prices. Moulton justifies the 
manufacturers’ practice. “Wage increases 
nowadays commonly appear as costs before 
they become available as purchasing power. 
A wage contract to extend over a year or 
more instantly creates a new cost level 
which quickly becomes a basis for new price 
quotations. On the other hand, some time 
may elapse before the increased money 
wages become available for expenditure. 
Meanwhile prices will already have been 
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marked up because of the push from the cost 
side.” 


The current con over inflation is 
summarized by Dr. Neil H. Jacoby: “De- 
spite general agreement that a stable price 
level fosters economic growth and should, 
along with full employment and free mar- 
kets, be an accepted goal of public policy, 
surprisingly little has been written on ways 
and means of achieving this end. There is 
even much dissension over the causes of 
inflation. The popular view is that creep- 
ing inflation arises from excessive Federal 
spending. * * * Although systematic con- 
trol of Federal expenditures is important, 
they cannot be the salient cause of inflation 
because they form only about 15 percent of 
aggregate demand. * * * Granted that the 
upward push of wages on prices has played 
an im t role in inflation, experience 
has shown that the admonition to use re- 
straint is not very effective. Let us view 
creeping inflation in a long perspective, de- 
velop a theory to account for it, and then 
deduce from this theory a feasible program 
of public policies to prevent it in the future. 
What they—advocates of creeping infia- 
tion—fail to understand is that even more 
rapid growth would be possible under a 
reasonably stable average of prices, if the 
price and resource structure were sufficiently 
flexible.” : 

Although the subject of economics is elu- 
sive, application of its principles is vital in 
formulating rational public policy, One fact 
is clear to the majority of citizens—the dol- 
lar has lost more than half of its value in the 
past 20 years. One segment of the popula- 
tion has been able to keep its income abreast, 
or @ little ahead, of rising prices; many others 
have been much less fortunate. But almost 
everyone would like to see the erosion of the 
dollar stopped. Differing ideas are advanced 
for effecting a remedy and are leading to 
sharp controversy. The argument is spread- 
ing over into politics. Voters are asked to 
support candidates representing one school 
of thought or another. Confusion because 
of lack of understanding of fundamental 
economics might, conceivably lead voters to 
support a political scheme that would de- 
stroy the private enterprise system. 

Economic education for each voter is much 
to be desired. At least, each one should have 
enough understanding to be able to distin- 
guish flagrantly unsound proposals. A pro- 
gram that would accomplish that end would 
have to be introduced in the high schools. 
But if only college students were exposed to 
such training, the competence of the elec- 
torate would receive a great uplift. 





Do You Sleep Well? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 14, 1960, Maj. Gen. I. S. Morris, 
U.S. Army, addressed the 36th annual 
and 110th regular meeting of the At- 
lantic States Shippers Advisory Board in 
Washington, D.C. General Morris’ 
statement, which follows, was based to 
some extent on the Kilday subcommittee 
inquiry of the House Armed Services 
Committee conducted during the ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress and reveals 
the additional need of congressional ac- 
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tion in providing adequate transporta- 
tion systems in support of the national 
defense effort in the event of mobiliza- 
tion. The address follows: 

Do You SLEEP WELL? 


(Address by I. Sewell Morris, major general, 
U.S. Army, to 36th annual and 110th reg- 
ular meeting, Atlantic States Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, Washington, D.C., January 
14, 1960) 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. 

Just recently I was able to prevail upon 
the generosity of Dr. Paul Beall to come 
over to our agency headquarters and talk 
for an hour or so to my staff on a subject 
on which he is an expert. When I use the 
word “expert” I fancy I see faint grins flicker 
across a few of your faces, because you are 
recalling several of the facetious definitions 
of the word “expert.” Dr. Beall is a real, 
honest-to-God expert who is widely sought 
as a consultant in the preparation and de- 
livery of what we call “decision briefings.” 
IT have decided that my talk to you today 
is a “decision briefing” because I am going 
to urge you to make a decision concerning 
a need that I see. 

One of Dr. Beall’s first rules is, “Capture 
their interest,” and he goes on to explain 
that interest is much different from atten- 
tion. Attention is a fickle little elf that 
can be captured for varying periods of time 
by gimmicks and can be lost by any one of 
a thousand distractions--—if that light went 
out, or if someone spilled a drink at your ta- 
ble, your attention would flit to that point. 
Interest, on the other harfd, is wrapped up 
in substance; it runs much deeper ‘than 
attention. Interest is a personalized thing. 
Interest concerns me—and you. 

Today I am seeking your interest. I am 
competing with something much more pro- 
found and more elusive than the distrac- 
tion of a spilled drink. I am reaching and 
hoping to pry loose from your thoughts of 
affairs which are subjectively vital to you— 
your inner concerns, your business worries, 
your special ambitions. As most of you have 
learned when you have been called on to 
speak, this is no easy trick. 


I am not going to take the time to talk 
about the aims and objectives of our agency, 
the Military Traffic Management Agency. I 
think this alone may begin to catch the 
interest of some of you, for MTMA, being new, 
has had a good many speeches made about 
it, and quite a few have been—understand- 
ably—braggadocious. I will say that I be- 
lieve that I have the best job in the Army, 
and I am proud of our agency with its four 
colors of uniforms and its dedicated staff. 
But that is not today’s subject. 


My discussion today is much more vital 
than any agency—-MTMA or any other. It 
is vital to our country, and it is vital to 
each of you. I want to talk about “Traffic 
citizenship”—for you and for me—and what 
we can do about it in behalf of the defense 
posture of our country. Probably you could 
take my topic and make a better speech. I 
believe ‘this because the very nature of ship- 
pers advisory boards means that they are 
composed of good traffic citizens. I ob- 
served that the purpose of this organization 
is to promote adequate and efficient trans- 
portation service to meet the requirements 
of industry by the interchange of ideas and 
information as it relates to one of our great 
modes—the railroads—through the Car Serv- 
ice Division of the Association of American 
Railroads. It means that here are people 
who are smart enough to have had their 
interest captured by the need for traffic 
planning. You are people who are moti- 
vated by an understanding of the importance 
of a marriage between transportation capa- 
bilities and transportation requirements, 
particularly to meet emergency situations. 
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We in MTMA share that understanding. 
We have been doing something about it. So, 
too, has Congress. On the 15th of July 1959, 
a congressional subcommittee commenced 
an inquiry into the adequacy of transporta- 
tion systems in support of national defense 
in the event of mobilization. This subcom- 
mittee was chaired by the Honorable Pau. 
J. Kiitpay, of Texas, and its parent commit- 
tee is the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, of which the Honorable CarkL VINSON is 
chairman. Before it began the-10 days of 
hearings, the committee submitted 12 ques- 
tions to the Department of Defense directly 
related to this important inquiry. Depart- 
ment of Defense witnesses, including myself, 
answered these 12 questions in statements 
during the hearings held by the committee. 
The committee took a lot of pains with this 
inquiry and I believe it rendered a good 
service to the country. 

Part of my testimony, which you can read 
on pages 149 through 167 of the printed 
hearings, sets forth the very best analysis 
we could make of national transportation 
capabilities as compared with military—I 
repeat, military—requirements. I should 
say that not all the details are included in 
the printed hearings, because certain graphs 
and statements dealt with classified matters. 
Nevertheless, I believe you will have no 
trouble getting the important gist of our 
findings. 

The scope of our study included only mili- 
tary requirements, although in dealing with 
capabilities we did something that has not 
been done before. We went to the several 
transportation industries, worked closely 
with them in establishing criteria for de- 
veloping capabilities, and came up with 
national transportation capabilities by rail, 
motor, and air, for both passenger and 
freight transportation. This was subdivided 
into a number of useful categories. We re- 
ceived fine cooperation from the respective 
carrier industries in doing this, as well as 
from all of the military departments who 
submitted their prospective requirements to 
us. As you can imagine, all of this demanded 
a good deal of backing and filling so as to 
get requirements and capabilities stated in 
terms which could be matched and com- 
pared. , 

This is not just a one-time effort on our 
part. We have been continuously updating 
our studies as criteria and conditions change. 
We have been furnishing appropriate indus- 
try associations the impact data of these 
studies so that they may be kept posted as 
our findings cocerning military require- 
ments are determined. Being essentially 
first-time efforts we recognize that short- 
comings exist in sdme of our calculations. 
We are aggressively refining our planning to 
minimize these discrepancies. One thing is 
certain—our planning today for emergency 
situations is aggressive, finite, well con- 
ceived and is turned to the varying condi- 
tions of this nuclear age. 

In answer to a specific question from the 
committee, we expressed the conclusion that 
sufficient capability does exist in the trans- 
portation system-to meet military require- 
ments. Once more, I must repeat,-this in- 
cluded military traffic only. Military traffic, 
as I use it, embraces the flow of men and 
material within this country moving by 
Government transportation request or Gov- 
ernment bill’of lading: That flow, of course, 
does not include the enormous volume of 
first destination traffic of materials, such as 
raw materials and subassemblies, not imme- 
diately identified as military equipment, sup- 

plies or stocks. The Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization has set in motion the 
machinery to compute the requirements for 
essential civilian activities and for the war- 
supporting industries. 

Consider the magnitude of this task with 
all its implications and ramifications. Would 
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you say it can be carried out successfully 
without the utmost of cooperation from good 
traffic citizens like yourselves? Certainly 
not. 

To me this is not wholly a task for a few. 
Transportation preparedness is everybody’s 
business. For you who represent the traffic 
“know how” it is a ehallenge you cannot 
shuck off. A vital ingredient in national 
transportation preparedness is to know what 
is to be expected of our transportation sys- 
tems, large though they may be. To predict 
what the military requirements may be is 
not enough. We must calculate the predict- 
able demands to support the civilian econ- 
omy and our war supporting industries. For 
us to achieve true readiness we must then 
continuously update our national calcula- 
tions, both from the requirements side and 
from the capabilities viewpoint. We must 
crank in varying conditions of emergency 
so as to provide for multiple contingencies. 
Only when we have accomplished these 
things on a national scale can we talk from 
facts. 

Your support of OCDM, the ICC, and 
other Government agencies in this vital task 
is a way you can literally contribute to 
transportation preparedness. It is not a 
glamorous role but one of great importance. 

I make so much of this point because 
transportation serves everyone. We in the 
military rely upon commercial systems to 
transport our traffic within this country. We 
rely upon the same systems as do you—the 
shippers in this audience—and as ordinary 
citizens. We must know what the total load 
might be. To have enough for the military 
is in fact not enough. Believe me, we know 
that our strength comes from the total 
national life of this country. 

One thought is particularly important in 
considering this subject of transportation 
adequacy against contingent events: The 
nature of planning against adverse con- 
tingencies is such that is is necessarily di- 
rected at relatively few of the possibilities. 
Just to calculate against one of these im- 
aginary conditions is a rather monstrous 
job. What this means is that we must be 
flexible in our thinking about these calcu- 
lations, for other imaginable sets of circum- 
stances could produce worse results, espe- 
cially in spot situations. For instance, there 
is a fairly widespread view that railroad mo- 
tive power can be considered adequate for 
national emergencies. But could you not 
visualize certain sets of conditions wherein 
motive power ‘itself might be deficient? 
What about fuel supply? Under certain 
conditions it could be the limiting factor. 

This certainly is not a group which needs 
anyone to belabor the theme that total 
number of units of equipment is only part 
of the true measure of capability. Although 
the Army has done some pioneering in large- 
scale containerization, I think you are better 
versed than I in the advantages not only of 
containers, but of the other instruments of 
integration, such as piggyback, fishyback, 
through billing, interchange of equipment, 
interline accounting, and so forth, I notice 
that the forwarders seem to be providing 
some of the impetus for a portion of the 
progress in these matters. 

You have probably noticed the announce- 
ment that the Army is testing*prototypes of 
the new universal size metal container which 
has been recommended as apparently the 
best suited to interchangeability among the 
various modes of transportation. This 


.Tecommendation came just last fall from a 


National Defense Transportation Association 
committee which is doing some vigorous 


' thinking on this subject. 


In the report by the Kilday subcommittee 


on its inquiry, recommendation No. 4 is im- 


portant enough to you that I hope you will 


Suffer my reading it to you verbatim: 


“There was demonstrated in these hear- 
ings an obvious urgent need for a national 
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traffic control system, in being, staffed by 
officials in Government and in the trans- 
portation industry, who will work together 
and be ready to operate in time of emergency 
on a national and regional level. The Mili- 
tary Traffic Management Agency advised that 
it has the machinery for such an organiza- 
tion in the realm of its responsibility and 
that it has been tested. The OCDM has such 
a@ plan in its executive reserve but this plan, 
on a national and regional level, has not 
been fully implemented or tested. It is 
the recommendation of this committee that 
a national traffic control system be estab- 
lished on a civilian level, that it be imple- 
mented on a permanent basis by the OCDM, 
tested and in a position to be augmented by 
its executive reserve plan in event of an 
emergency.” 

To me, the challenge is clear. Simply 
stated, it means that we as a nation must 
be able to employ effectively our transport 
resources to our national needs, under any 
conditions. This makes sense. How to do 
it cannot be left to chance or improvisation. 
That machinery should be oiled and ready 
to go. In that effort you dre all involved, 
for you are either users or providers. 

No one: will dispute the great importance 
of techniques of manipulation and utiliza- 
tion of equipment in stretching the supply 
of equipment. We seize upon equipment 
units as a measuring device because that is 
purely arithmetical—something finite; some- 
thing we can get our calculators working on. 
But less finite factors, like quality of man- 
agement, affect the situation much more 
definitively. 

Utilization of equipment capacity, for in- 
stance, can completely change the picture of 
adequacy. Let me mention here parentheti- 
cally in passing what most of you already 
know—that military carloads and truckloads 
average over 25 percent heavier than carloads 
and truckloads generally. I am not imply- 
ing that this is all attributable to good man- 
agement; there are many factors which con- 
tribute to it. 

Among improvements in these manipula- 
tive techniques that must be considered— 
very importantly—are the movements under- 
way to reduce the specialized restrictions of 
freight equipment. One of these which 
Morris Forgash showed me is a combination 
of universal-type trailer bodies and flexible 
bags for carrying liquids. With this com- 
bination, bulk liquids can be carried in one 
direction and dry freight in the other. There 
are scores of other innovations under study 
or consideration. 

One of the unfortunate developments in 
our high-speed, sophisticated, modern world 
is that some of the most basic truths have 
become labeled “square,” “corny,” and 
“trite.” But it is not for fear of being 
labeled ‘‘square’”’ that I do not remind you 
that “no man is an island.” It is because 
I feel that it is totally unnecessary. If you 
who are shippers didn’t believe that “no man 
is an island” you wouldn't be here with other 
shippers and with the representatives of the 
railroad industry. The same thing is true 
of you who are railroad officials. In fact, I 
believe it was you who originally pressed for 
the organization of shippers’ advisory boards. 

In recent years all of us have read and 
heard a great deal about “traffic statesman- 
ship.” Without decrying the need for traffic 
statesmanship, I sheuld like to put in a plug 
for something which seems to me much 
broader and perhaps more valuable in the 
long run. 

This is ‘traffic citizenship.” 


You will remember that Lincoln was one 
who was a strong exponent of the theory 
that all apparently altruistic actions are 
subjectively motivated. Lincoln, of course, 
wouldn't have said it in such big words, 
He would perhaps have said, “A man helps 
another because by that act he helps him- 
self.” Perhaps you remember the celebrated 
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story about Lincoln’s riding back along his 
route one stormy night to release an animal 
caught in a fence. His ion said, “Abe, 
that was an unselfish, act.” Lincoln said, 
“No; I did it because it helps me; I can 
sleep better tonight.” 

This same theme of subjective orientation 
was expressed by Dr. John Donne, the same 
poet who said that, “No man is an is- 
land.” .He went on further to say, “There- 
fore, never send to know for whom the belli 
tolls; it tolls for thee.” Why am I stress- 
ing transportation adequacy with you? Be- 
cause if transportation fails in an emergency, 
I, in my present assignment, will be one of 
the first ones for whom that bell tolls. 

Another trite thing I can say that bears 
on this whole subject of transportation ade- 
quacy is that public opinion is important. 
It is becoming more and more apparent that 
public opinion is the. most important force 
in the world. We must never underestimate 
the power or basic wisdom of public opinion, 
even in our business. 

I believe this completely and sincerely. In 
the long run, nothing will do more to assure 
adequacy of transportation in this country 
than a great body of understanding and 
thoughtful people being truly concerned 
with the subject. This means informed 
public opinion. If this comes about, the 
stupendous task of Congress, OCDM, and 
other governmental bodies in dealing with 
this subject will become vastly easier. 

Here then, is a place for traffic citizen- 
ship. Traffic citizenship does not imply that 
everyone must be a leader. Traditionally, 
our citizens outnumber our statesmen many, 
many times. It can be just that way in our 
fleld—the job of traffic citizenship is for 
everyone. 

For these reasons, I believe this talk should 
be classified as a decision briefing. There is, 
indeed, something for you to decide to do. 
It is easy, and it is small enough not to be 
a big burden on anybody. Simply this: 
Get this book (indicating committee hear- 
ings), or at least go back and dig out the 
published accounts of the Kilday commit- 
tee’s report. Devote, say, 1 hour of your 
time—which I know is valuable—to study- 
ing what you find. Encourage your staff to 
do the same. Perhaps devote a small staff 
meeting to the subject of “Adequacy of 
Transportation for National Defense.” 

After you have done this, do everything 
you can to support OCDM in accomplishing 
its transportation mission. You will do both 
your country and yourself a vital service if, 
as an organization or as individuals, you pro- 
vide moral and mental assistance in develop- 
ing an understanding of the need for ma- 
chinery to determine transportation require- 
ments and capability, and to plan and pro- 
vide for effective transport control in emer- 
gencies. : 

I believe this would be a priceless exer- 
cise of traffic citizenship. And as Lincoln 
a have said, I think we'd all sleep 

ter, 





Amusing Utterances 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
this is an election year, the public’s in- 
terest is being stimulated by political 
statements, many of which are of very 
educational value. This thought is con- 
tained in an editorial of January 14 ap- 
pearing in the Harvey Tribune, a com- 
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munity newspaper in my district. I 
should like to include it in the Recorp 
for the consideration of my colleagues: 
[From the Harvey (Ill.) Tribune, Jan. 14, 
1960] 
AMUSING UTTERANCES 


We were amused the other day to note 
where Gov. Nelson Rockefeller was quoted 
as having said that “the chief problem of 
the low-income farmers is poverty.” Other 
editors have commented on that, and pos- 
sibly better than we, and this is reminiscent 
of Calvin Coolidge’s gems of wisdom. 

For example, one editor recalled that Cal- 
vin Coolidge had once said: “When péople 
are out of work, unemployment results.” 
Needless to say, this was not the most pro- 
found statement of the century. 

All of which brings us around to the plain 
fact that 1960 is a presidential election year. 
As a result, we can expect a constant blast 
of political gobbledygook, and even some sig- 
nificant political pronouncements. In fact, 
many of the speeches by certain individuals 
im Congress will be edited for public con- 
sumption, to a greater degree than usual, be- 
cause of the presidential race this year. 





Who's Fooling Whom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an article which appeared in a 
magazine published by the Society for 
the Prevention of World War IIL I be- 
lieve that this article is interesting in 
view of the World Bank’s voting a loan 
of $56 million to Egypt’s Nasser for the 
widening of the Suez Canal despite the 
fact that he is committing acts of piracy 
against cargoes of members of the 
United Nations who seek to use the Suez 
Canal, an international waterway, all in 
violation of the Constantinople Conven- 
tion of 1888, the armistice signed be- 
tween Israel and Egypt in 1949, and the 
resolution of the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council of 1951. 

The article follows: 

WhHo’s FooLinc WHom? 


Writing from Jordan in the spring of 1959, 
the Associated Press analyst William L. Ryan 
reported that qualified observers in the Mid- 
dle East were convinced that President Nas- 
ser’s leadership in the Arab world was on the 
decline. Even Cairo’s propaganda mills were 
losing their punch, Mr. Ryan observed. The 
deterioration in Nasser’s political fortunes 
could turn out to be “one of the most im- 
portant developments in the Arab world.” 

President Nasser’s political difficulties did 
not subside during last summer. On the 
contrary, his efforts to maintain unrivaled 
leadership were plagued on all sides by grow- 
ing distrust of his intentions and the de- 
termined efforts of other Arab states to keep 
him at arms length. This was noted by the 
Middle East reporter for the Manchester 
Guardian, Michael Adams (Sept. 17, 1959). 
Mr. Adams has been reporting on the Middle 
East for some time and is conversant with 
the explosive stuation there. His report 
lends further credence to Mr. Ryan's earlier 
observations. 
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The Arab world, Mr. Adams states, is in 
disarray. Its apparent cohesiveness, brought 
about by a certain attraction to the Nasser 
leadership, no longer exists. A year ago, Mr. 
Adams writes, refusal to cheer Nasser in 
countries like Jordan, Iraq or Syria would 
court lynching. “Today the story is very 
different.” 

One of the rocks against which Nasser’s 
leadership has floundered, is the bold re- 
sistance put up by the Iraqis who refuse to 
bow to Nasser’s commands. The fact that 
Nasser’s conspiracies in Iraq have been un- 
masked and defeated, has turned out to be 
& severe blow to his prestige. The daring 
resistance of the Iraqis has been most up- 
setting and its reverberations throughout the 
Arab world should not be underestimated. 
The idea that Nasser was a sort of super- 
human hero has lost all of its glamor. Re- 
sistance by Sudan, Jordan, Tunisia, and Leb- 
anon have detracted still further from the 
Nasser myth of invincibility. Nasser is in 
trouble and he knows it, In this connec- 
tion Mr. Adams feels that Nasser’s scope for 
maneuvering has progressively narrowed. 
The road ahead is strewn with treacherous 
rocks. Mr. Adams writes: “It is a gloomy 
prospect for President Nasser’s government, 
with the Egyptians themselves audibly ask- 
ing how much longer they must wait for 
the fruits of the revolution; with the Syrians 
growing nostalgic for the old days, and the- 
Arab peoples losing their enthusiasm for the 
modern Saladin.” 

M% is significant, too, that alongside of the 
growing political isolation surrounding Nas- 
ser, events in his own backyard are none too 
promising. Already in the latter part of 1958 
the Egyptian economy was facing trouble. 
Since then the situation has not changed 
significantly although Nasser continues to 
pile promise upon promise of better things 
to.come. During last summer, Nasser took to 
the stump assuring his listeners that his 
United Arab Republic was moving ahead. 
He painted the most inviting picture con- 
cerning Egypt’s future. The fact that he had 
to spend so much time whipping up public 
enthusiasm is at least indirect evidence that 
many of the citizens of his country are be- 
ginning to question. However, Nasser knows 
this much, that if the Egyptian fellahin 
does.not eat enough, at least their leader 
dares not stop talking about pie in the sky. 

If we dispense with Nasser’s oratory and 
take a hard look at the present state of the 
Egyptian economy, we cannot help but come 
to the conclusion that things are going from 
bad to worse. Nasser promised radical agri- 
cultural reforms to elevate the miserable lot 
of the peasantry. Yet, comparing the con- 
ditions in the Egyptian cotton fields of today 
with those which obtained, let us say, 20 
years ago, it is hard to find important dif- 
ferences. The same archaic techniques are 
employed involving the same kind of back- 
breaking labor. Child labor is also a feature 
just as it was 20 years ago. 

Nasser trumpeted a great deal about his 
land reforms. The landless were to receive 
a bit of land. But what good is the land 
when the peasants are still at the mercy of 
loan sharks? This has increased the debt 
burden of the Egyptian peasantry to a point 
where their labor is virtually owned by these 
usurers. Even the so-called cooperatives 
widely advertised by the Cairo regime, have 
become instruments of ruthless exploitation, 
dominated by Nasser’s local henchmen. In 
short, the peasants are both economically 
and politically strapped by the bureaucrats 
who really run the local agricultural com- 
munities. This deplorable situation has been 
aggravated by black-marketeering which has 
raised still higher the cost of working the 
land while the market price for Egypt’s main 
cotton crops are at the lowest levels since 
the end of the war. The agricultural crisis 
has forced many peasants to sell their ani- 
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mals and has increased the number of the 
landless. 

In the cities the industrial and white- 
collar workers, as well as the lower middle 
classes, have also been squeezed by Nasser’s 
economic reforms. In 1952, the average in- 
dustrial wage was estimated to be approxi- 
mately E£2 a week. There has been vir- 
tually no improvement since then. Mean- 
while, the inflationary price structure and 
the backward tax system have dug deeper 
into the pocketbooks of the average city 
dweller. 

Nasser frequently boasts about his inten- 
tions to do away with the city slums and to. 
construct mass-housing projects that would 
make Egypt the envy of all the Arab world. 
Cairo cites statistics to prove that progress 
has been made in that direction. The pic- 
ture appears altogether in a different light 
when one examines the categories of progress 
in construction. First of all, there has been 
an extensive building program for military 
barracks. Recently, the Cairo Government 
built a stadium with a seating capacity of 
100,000. Obviously such construction can 
hardly be used by the ordinary worker. Fur- 
thermore, much of the actual residential 
building has gone to house Nasser’s swollen 
bureaucracy. Today, one will find in Cairo 
new luxury hotels and expensive Government 
buildings. But what about the availability 
of housing for the vast majority of city 
dwellers? Most of them continue to live in 
the same slums that were flourishing even 
before Nasser seized power. It is estimated 
that in the cities and towns alone close to 
35,000 housing units a year are needed just 
to replace those which are falling apart. 
Another 40,000 units are necessary merely 
to keep up with the growing population, 
Nasser, of course, has procldimed that his 
Government would embark on vast low-cost 
housing construction. Yet, these slums 
seem to grow all the time. 

The failures in Nasser’s economic programs 


have created unrest and disillusionment,. 


The people of Syria are restless and their 
protests mount against arbitrary and im- 
perialistic policies of the Cairo regime. It 
is obvious that Nasser’s attitude toward Syria 
is not one of equality. It is the attitude 
of an exploiter. Syrians of all classes are 
finding it most difficult to pursue their work 
under the oppressive policies and regulations 
of the Egyptian regime. Of course, he has 
tried to mollify the Syrians with speeches 
but their protests continue and thousands 
of Syrians have been imprisoned because 
they dared to speak up. The crisis in Syria 
has now reached a point where Nasser hur- 


riedly called upon his closest. collaborator ‘— 


Field Marshal Amer to take over Syrian 
affairs. Amer is now dictator of Syria and 
all Syrian leaders who displayed even the 
slightest independent attitude have been 
sacked. 

Thus, Nasser is confronted with an inter- 
nal and external crisis which finds its roots 
in his militaristic policies. Nasser has des- 
perately tried to conceal the facts by sud- 
denly switching to an anti-Communist line 
and by professing his love for the West. 
This is a familiar tactic used by dictators in 
the past. Unfortunately, it appears that 
some State Department policymakers have 
been impressefi by Nasser’s conversion. 

Precisely at this time when Nasser finds 


himself in a profound economic and political ” 


crisis, have reports begun to circulate con= 
cerning improved relations with Egypt. 


The Wall Street Journal’s Middle Eastern ~ 


reporter James N. Wallace (September 9, 
1959) filed an enthusiastic report about the 
new Egypt under caption “Foreign Policy 
Success.”” To what does he attribute the im- 
proved relations between the Cairo regime 
and the United States? Our policymakers, 
Mr. Wallace writes, have learned to deal with 


Nasser in terms of patience, quiet diplomacy, 
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selective economic assistance, and limited 
goals. Thus, by refraining to antagonize 
Egypt and by sweetening relations behind 
the scenes, Nasser has finally come around. 
Nasser’s attack against the Communist, Mr 
Wallace informs his readers, is now regarded 
by our policymakers as “a great gain for 
American policy.” Such reports make good 
copy so far as Cairo is concerned but they 
do not present a realistic picture. Indeed, 
they serve as a blind which can only .result 
in further disappointments and defeats for 
the U.S. position in the Middle East. 

Nasser is nobody’s fool. He has turned to 
the West because he is in trouble and needs 
money—huge amounts to bail him out. Mr. 
Nasser admits that he needs at least $2 bil- 
lion in the next 10 years for his grandiose 
schemes. It goes without saying that he is 
banking on the U.S. Treasury for help. 

Reports from Cairo tell us that the Egyp- 
tians would prefer to deal with the West. 
On the other hand, if the necessary moneys 
are not forthcoming from the West, then 
the Nasser regime may have to turn to the 
Russians again. It does not take much to 
recognize the blackmail strategy in these 
officially inspired reports. Time and again 
Egyptian propaganda throws out this alter- 
native tothe West. A typical example can be 
found in a letter published in the New York 
Times September 8, 1959, by an Arab spokes- 
man on the question of a World Bank loan 
to improve the Suez Canal. “Of course,” he 
wrote, “financing for the project can be 
found, but the UAR would like to do business 
with the. World Bank and the West. We all 
know the inconvenience which arises when 
the UAR is forced to seek funds elsewhere.” 

Nasser’s blockade tactics at Suez is a con- 
crete example of the way this blackmail 
works. On the one hand the Suez blockade 
threatens all maritime nations including the 
United States. On the other hand, Nasser 
demands a multimillion-dollar subsidy from 
the West, threatening to turn to the Russians 
if it is not forthcoming. This is the extent 
of Nasser’s conversion and the so-called suc- 
cess story of our policies in Egypt. 

The notion that Nasser is now our great 
shield against Soviet imperialist designs in 
the Middle East does not correspond to the 
facts. Nasser is as dedicated an enemy of 
the West including the United States as he 
was in those halcyon days when he joined 
toasts with Khrushchev in ‘the Kremlin. 
Egyptian propaganda still defames the United 
States although the frequency has admit> 
tedly decreased for the time being while 
negotiations on loans are pending. 

One month before Mr. Wallace’s success 
story the Egyptian radio sneered at the 
United States condemning it as the supreme 
troublemaker in the Middle East. The Cairo 
radio heaped scorn on the U:;S. Congress de- 
scribing Israel as “an American imperialist 
toy.” It cast aspersions at what it called the 
“alleged democracy” of the United States. 
The Cairo radio warned Congress not to in- 
terfere in the question of granting loans for 
improving the Suez Canal. It reminded 
Congress “to peruse carefully the story of 
- the High Dam.” Here again is the implicit 
threat to do business with the Soviets if the 
United States should question Nasser’s right 
to arbitrarily use the Suez for political pur- 
poses. 

It should also be noted that during the 
Same month that Mr. Wallace hailed the suc- 
cess of U.S. policy in Egypt, the Cairo radio 
launched new attacks against the United 
States. The United States was accused of 
betraying not only its own principles but 
those of the U.N. Charter. This particular 
attack insulted former President Truman 
and used a terminology that was reminiscent 
of Goebbels’. 

These flashes of anti-Western and anti- 
U.S. propaganda are a reminder that Mr. 
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Nasser’s awakening is purely a tactical 
maneuver, His leadership is thoroughly dis- 
credited, his economy in desperate straits. 
As of October 1959, for example, foreign ex- 
change reserves were only $290 million, even 
below the end 1956 (London Financial 
Times, October 28, 1959). Why, then, should 
the United States rush to his rescue precisely 
at this moment? Is it in our national inter- 
est that the chief trouble maker in the Mid- 
dle East be the recipient of multimillion- 
dollar handouts? When will we learn to 
distinguish between our friends and enemies 
in the Middle East—or, for that matter, in 
other parts of the world? 

It seems to us that the time has come 
when we ought to fashion our policies on 
positive programs rather than on the very 
tattered banner of anticommunism. The 
record shows that the United States has been 
fully aware of the Communist challenge in 
the Middle East and in ether parts of the 
world long before the appearance of Mr. 
‘Nasser and company. We certainly do not 
need his advice in this respect. We should 


not have to pay for the privilege of hearing - 


him tell us how to oppose Communist pene- 
tration—for, as he extends one hand to the 
United States, the palm of the other is al- 
ways ready to receive Moscow gold. 





Resolution in Favor of the GI Cold War 
Bill Passed by the University of Miami 
Veterans’ Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the cold war veterans’ GI educational 
bill, which was passed by the Senate 57 
to 31 last session and is now awaiting 
House action, is continuing to gain na- 
tional support. 

As an example of this, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the Uni- 
versity of Miami Veterans’ Association. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, 
Miami, Fla., December 23, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. ° 

My Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: The. Xi 
Gamma Iota fraternity (University of Miami 
Veterans’ Association) in meeting duly as- 
sembled on December 16, 1959, passed unani- 
mously the following resolution and request- 
ed that copies be made available to all who 
have interest in this matter: 

‘Whereas S. 1138 provides educational and 
other readjustment assistance to veterans 
serving in the Ammed Forces after January 
31, 1955, and before July 1, 1963, and pro- 
vides for extension of veterans’ benefits, 
the guarantee of home-loan provisions, and 
@ mustering-out pay of $100 for certain hon- 
orably discharged veterans, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That Xi Gamma Iota believes 
that the continuation of benefits now being 
considered will greatly assist veterans in 
their adjustment to civilian life, serve to 
provide educational opportunities which will 
be of value to our, country as well as to these 
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citizens who have served in its Armed Forces, 
and will offer the same reasonable benefits as 
proyided to previously dischatged veterans. 

“Further resolved, That all interested par- 
ties be given a copy of this resolution with 
the endorsement of this fraternity approving 
such legislation.” 

Very truly yours, 
Wriitram LocHER, 
President, XGI Chapter. 
Certified correct. 
Date: DecemBer 25, 1959. 





The Intellectual Returns 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the January 14 
edition of the Des Plaines Valley News, 
a community newspaper in my district, 
is, I believe, a most thought-provoking 
commentary on a topic of interest to all 
of us: 

Tue INTELLECTUAL RETURNS 

One of the greatest blows to intellectual 
standing within American life and attitudes 
was launched in the latter period of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration by 
daily newspapers and radio commentators on 
the policy of hiring experts, usually profes- 
sors in their field, as Government project 
workers at $1 per year. 

Lampooning cartoons, humorous stories, 
and unfavorable comments on the govern- 
mental policy were of such nature that 
somehow the entire attitude of Americans 
toward the intellectual was switched from 
esteem of the person with a degree to con- 
tempt. 

World War II years and thé wide avail- 
ability of employment at high premium pay, 
even for unschooled occupations, further de- 
teriorated the attitude toward intellectual 
standing. 

The emphasis of many schools on glorify- 
ing the football hero or the basketball star, 
in that period, pushed scholarship into the 
background in the newspaper headlines. 

As a result, the genius or those intellec- 
tually gifted were regarded as queer and ig- 
nored by society. 

The pressure of extra income due to the 
increasing inflation, plus the desire for 
flashy articles such as expensive homes, 
autos, and other luxury items to display lav- 
ishly contributed to many talented persons 
failing to develop their capacities and being 
content to follow the neighborhood pattern 
of working in a factory assembly line, 


INTELLECTUAL REDISCOVERED 


Since the advent of the Russian jump into 
space and their lead in planetary rocket re- 
search, the gifted or intellectually superior 
student has once more been rediscovered 
within our culture, 

At this moment, many schools are award- 
ing letters for intellectual standing in the 
same manner as awarding letters for out- 
standing football prowess. The honor roll 
is returning to its proper esteem. 

Both business and industry have joined 
the project of improving the quality of 
learning by contributing scholarships, their 
talented personnel, and technical apparatus 
to schools. 





It Is NOW THE LAW 


Public attention has turned to schools. 
Legislatures have-felt. the pressure of groups 
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to the extent of requiring schools to teach 
constitutional history to grades eight and 
nine, and the dangers of alcoholic; drinks to 
grades four through nine. 

Humane treatment of animals must be 
taught not less than one-half hour per day; 
safety for one class period. Recess became 
directed recreation periods, and all pupils 
are required to take music. 

Best of all, people are beginning to place 
the intellectual person on the proper plane. 
It is no longer a social disease to be smart. 

One may discount the achievements of the 
Russians, but their accomplishments have 
shown that American schovls or American 
superiority is just as subject to criticism as 
other things. 

Every American genius or talented scholar 
can thank the Russians for helping to return 
the esteem of learning to its proper place in 
American culture. 





Application of State Antidiscrimination 
Law—The Issue of Federal-State Re- 
lationships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
several occasions in the 1st session of the 
86th Congress I expressed concern that 
the Department of State was represented 
as having advised the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination that 
a ruling by the commission applying the 
fair employment law of New York to the 
hiring policies of the Arabian American 
Oil Co. in New York State would ad- 
versely affect U.S. interests abroad. My 
concern was for the maintenance of ap- 
propriate Federal-State relationships 
and for the human rights aspects of the 
matter. Accordingly, I initiated cor- 
respondence with .the Department of 
State. Thereafter, and expressly in the 
light of this correspondence, a New York 
judge decided that New York fair em- 
ployment law should be applied, holding 
that the Department of State had taken 
no stand on the case. To complete the 
story, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that.three letters not previously 
published in the Recorp, which are an 
intrinsic part of the correspondence to 
which I have referred, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 





JuLty 3, 1959. 
The Honorable E. L. Bartiett, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Bartiett: I have_for repty 
your further letter of June 29 on the subject 
of the case of the American Jewish Congress 
v. The Arabian American Oil Company which 
has been under consideration before the New 
ee State Commission Against Discrimina- 

on, 

I appreciate the interest you have shown 
in discussing the Department’s role in this 
matter during the course of our recent cor- 
respondence. As Mr. Josephson of your 
staff has undoubtedly informed you, he and 
representatives of the American Jewish Con- 
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gress also examined the question in some de- 
tail in a meeting with Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Parker T. Hart on June 30. 

It iss my understanding that the matter 
will be heard before the Court of 
the State of New York on July 6. It is our 
feeling in the Department that it would not 
be appropriate for us to comment-further on 
this case when a hearing of it before the New 
York courts is thus imminent. I am certain 
from your letter that you appreciate our 
position in this mater. 

I assure you, however, that it is our desire 
to be appropriately helpful in resolving prob- 
lems which arise out of actions by foreign 
governments which appear to discriminate 
against U.S. citizens. We shall, of course, be 
prepared to provide any further information 
on these problems which the commission or 
the court in New York may seek. I person- 
ally would also be, prepared and pleased to 
discuss the Department’s role in this case, 
as well as the general problem, directly with 
you at any time at your convenience, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. Macomsenr, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


JuLy 20, 1959. 


Mr. WILLIAM B. MacompBer, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Macomsper: Thank you for your 
letter of July 3, to which I have withheld 
my response pending a decision in the New 
York litigation. Now. that the court has 
held Aramco’s questioning of job applicants 
in the city of New York about their religious 
beliefs to be a violation of the State law, it 
would seem that a personal conference be- 
tween us on this subject would be unneces- 
sary. Perhaps, indeed, the question of the 
Department’s role has been rendered moot. 

The opinion by the New York Supreme 
Court demonstrated the distinction between 
an order forbidding religious questioning 
and an order requiring the’ employment of 
Jews in Saudi Arabia. This distinction, 
which I sought to make in my correspond- 
ence with you, is essential. An order of the 
latter type was not sought in the New York 
litigation. The order of the former type, 
which was sought and granted, presented 
no conceivable‘ damage to US. interests in 
the Middle East. 

If the Department had not been involved 
deeply in the New York litigation, by reason 
of correspondence to the New York commis- 
sioner, your statement in your letter of July 
3 that comment by the Department on the 
case “would not be appropriate” would have 
been unassailable. But because of the De- 
partment’s involvement, I was seeking dis- 
engagement by the Department from the po- 
sition in which it had been cast. Although 
I recognized the fact that the Department 
has never expressed itself on the precise is- 
sues involved in the New York litigation, I 
was aware that the Department had ap- 
peared to some to have assumed a policy 
position in the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BARtTLetr. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 29, 1959. 


Hon. E. L. BArTLetT, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. Bartiett: I thank you for your 
letter of July 20 discussing the findings of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York 
in the.case brought by the American Jewish 
Congress against the Arabian American Oil 
Co. and the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination. The Department 


has throughout the hearing of this case been 
appreciative of your comments and concern, 
particularly since we share your conviction 
that the proper policy of our Government 
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must be to work for the elimination of any 
a a adopted by foreign states which 

to discriminate against our citizens in 
ony we including discrimination on the 
basis of race or religion. 

As stated in our earlier correspondence, 
this Department has consistently main- 
tained the position that it would not be 
proper for it to comment on a case being 
heard in a State court. We did not do so 
in this case. Nor did we assume & policy 
position in the matter, our only connection 
having been to reply in a general sense, as 
we consider ourselves properly obliged to do, 
to a request for information received from 
the authorities of the State of New York. 

Sincerely yours, 
WriL1aM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 





Resolutions Praying That the Government 
of the United States Be Memorialized 
by the General Court of Massachusetts 
for Redress of Certain Historical Griev- 


ances 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the statement of John 
Beresford Hatch, of 15 Harbor Street, 
Salem, Mass., as the petitioner for house 
bill No. 91 filed in the Massachusetts 
Legislature for the adoption of resolu- 
tions memorializing the Government of 
the United States for redress of certain 
grievances by reason of the illegal arrest, 
jailing, and execution of persons sus- 
pected of witchcraft in the year 1692 
and 1693. This bill is scheduled for a 
hearing today before the committee on 
constitutional law at the statehouse in 
Boston. 

I wish also to include a copy of the 
house bill No. 91 with the knowledge that 
many of the Members of the Congress 
have had some interest in this subject 
matter. 

Brier To Be ATTACHED TO House Bru No. 91, 
PETITION FILED BY REPRESENTATIVE BuUCZKO 
or SALEM IN BEHALF. OF JOHN BERESFORD 
HatcH (COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
Law) 

Two hundred and sixty-eight years ago, 
according to our most eminent antiquaries 
and distinguished chroniclers of early New 
England times, Salem, Mass., between 1692 
and 1693 suffered one of the worst witch 
hunts in the history of Anglo-American 
jurisprudence. 

It was in the beginning a Salem affair but 
before its ending it had a far-reaching effect 
eovering most of Massachusetts. 

Before its climax more than 1,000 early 
residents here were imprisoned, charged with 
the crime of practicing witchcraft. 

Nineteen innocent men and women were 
hanged at Salem. Two Salem matrons, both 
ectogenarians died on the floor of their, 
death cells at Salem jail. And one silvery 
haired Irishman, 80-year-old Salem farmer, 
Giles Corey, was tortured and pressed to 
death. He had bravely refused to plead and 
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British barbarity known as “peine forte 
etdure.” 

Here at Salem, which was the storm center 
of the emotional hurricane, an entire com- 
munity was stricken, and not by the terror 
of witches or witchcraft, but by a royal 
transgression and unprecedented assault 
against a settlement of English people, in an 
historic transgression which was a gross vio- 
lation of every legal right these people had 
inherited by the Magna Carta of 1215 and 
the Bill of Rights of 1641. 

On the crimson worksheet of the Crown's 
terrible day of infamy at Salem, the record 
of its Court of Oyer and Terminer stands 
out glaringly as one of the most’ lawless 
tribunals in the history of British juris- 
prudence. 

Here was a court with not one acquittal 
to its credit, a court allowed none of the 
defendants to be represented by an attorney, 
a.court wherein not one of the jurists was 
a lawyer. Here was a court that said: “If 
you wasn’t guilty you wouldn’t be here.” 
It turned deaf ears to some of the most pa- 
thetic and tearful pleas for justice and 
mercy. 

The above is only a brief outline of the 
Salem court functioning under the aegis of 
the British crown circa 1692. Its acts of 
brutish inquisitions, orders for false arrest, 
false imprisonment, unlawful seizure, em- 
bezzlement, manslaughter, and murder— 
still nags the conscience of civilized peoples 
all over the world. 

But let us not go further into the details 
of the atrocious Salem witchcraft trials. 

Here, today before the 1960 session of 
the General Court of Massachusetts. we are 
chiefly concerned with legal ways and means 
of restoring the honor and blood of an inno- 
cent people, and likewise we are concerned 
and greatly distressed by an inherited stigma 
that still clings to the great seal of this, one 
of the oldest States in the Union. 

As a long time student of the Salem witch- 
craft trials and the fractured attempts to 
pardon the Salem “witches”—I find that 
since the year of 1703 and up through the 
years to as recent as 1957, there have been 
several abortive attempts made to reverse 
the Salem witchcraft attainders. All of 
them were either illegal or incomplete. 

In the year of 1711 an act by the Province 
Bay General Court for a time was thought 
to have reversed: witchcraft attainders .on 
some of the victims, but I find that act turns 
out to be nothing less than a fraud. At 
most it offered nothing but a quietus of pro- 
tection for the perpetrators of the crown’s 
day of infamy at Salem. 

A searching of the British archives reveals 
no Official or royal exoneration of the Salem 
witches. 


The only truly legal reversal of attainders 
in the New World was for the benefit of 
Jackob Liesler and his son-in-law and Ger- 
radus Beekman, all of whom were hanged 
for treason at New York 1691, on the very 
eve of the Salem atrocity, but in 1694 Liesler 
and associates were duly exonerated and a 
reversal of their attainders was properly 
achieved by an act of the British Parliament. 
That made sense, legal sense, 

I cite the New York reversal as a case in 
point, and for the historic facts I am in- 
debted to Dr. Lawrence Leder’s thesis pub- 
lished in the 1952 Quarterly Review of the 
New York Historical Society. I am also great- 
ly indebted to Prof. George H. Moore, LI..D., 
of New York, a rare legal antiquary whose 
important findings has gone unnoticed for 
almost three-quarters of a century. 

Since the crime of witchcraft, as was 
charged against the Salem people, is a viola- 
tion of canon or ecclesiastic law, rather than 
civil * * * in this case only the Queen of 
England is empowered to reverse witchcraft 
attainders. It is strictly a royal prerogative. 
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Hasset’s Precedents in this matter clearly de- 
finés the niceties and refinements of British 
parliamentary law. 

Therefore, since the imnocence of con- 
demned and executed Salemites has long 
been established by signed and public con- 
fessions of the accusers, and by the repent- 
ent judges and jury of 1692 and 1693, and 
since none of the attained victims have been 
duly exonerated by the British crown, either 
before or since the establishment of the 
United States, it is requested that the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts petition the 
U.S. Congress, requesting that honorable 
body to take all necessary and proper steps 
to petition Elizabeth, II, the Queen of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations * * * re- 
questing that all witchcraft attainders be 
legally reversed at once and for all time. 

With a swift stroke of her pen Queen 
Eljzabeth II, could write a historic finis to 
@ long and fictionalized story of Salem 
witches, erase the blot on the honor and 
reputation of our New England ancestors, 
and at the same stroke vindicate Salem and 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Salem as we all know has a remarkable 
history; its notable sons and daughters have 
contributed much indeed to the growth and 
expansion of the New World, and in many 
important fields of achievement, and yet 
over the years Salem's great accomplish- 
ments has been largely overshadowed by a 
fictionalized image of witches and wizards. 
Maritime Salem, industrious Salem, certain- 
ly after all these years is justified in asking 
for removal of its old witchcraft tie. 

Respectfully submitted. 

q JoHN BERESFORD HATCH. 

SaLem, Mass., 1960. 

RESOLUTIONS PRAYING THAT THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES BE MEMORIAL- 
IZED BY THE GENERAL CouRT OF MassAcHuU- 
SETTS FOR REDRESS OF CERTAIN HISTORICAL 
GRIEVANCES 


Whereas, in the years of our Lord 1692 and 
1693, some 700 honest, respectable and law- 
abiding citizens and inhabitants of Salem 
and other Essex County communities were 
wantonly accused, publicly humiliated, and 
insultingly examined for allegedly commit- 
ting hypothetical crimes of witchcraft and 
wizardry; and 

Whereas wild accusations and hysterical 
prosecutions for these imaginary crimes were 
not uncommon to the country, the world, or 
the times, none-the-less, the incidents at 
Salem, Mass., were so foul and illegal as to 
nag the conscience of civilized people every- 
where ever since; and 

Whereas before arraignment and trial in 
a scandalously illegitimate Pontius Pilate 
court, the Salem victims were summarily 
stripped of good name and earthly estate; 
their good names being forfeit to the devil, 
their poor estates being confiscated by his 
political helpers in the service of crown and 
province; and 

Whereas before arraignment and trial in 
puted without due legal process, and -largely 
on the say-so of a diabolic and uncon- 
stitutional star chamber of political witch 
finders, and thereby denied the birthright 
that was the heritage of all Englishmen; and 

Whereas following the most irregular and 
inhuman inquisitions the victims were 
damned at travesty trials, and barbarically 
imprisoned, or judiciously murdered, by 
duly accredited representatives of the British 
crown and the Massachusetts province gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas, contrary to all civilized law, be- 
fore or since, guilt was established by spectral, 
or make-believe, evidence, and on the hyster- 
ical testimony of confessed liars, some witty, 
some witless; and 


Whereas the costs of arrest, confinement, 
trial, and execution of sentence were almost 
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entirely assessed on the witches, or their 
estates, payable in advance, and in some in- 
stances, at the impoverishment of family, 
friends, or neighbors; and 

Whereas the insult of imputed guilt was 
aggravated by the imposition of added in- 
jury to the witches in the form of unprec- 
edented indignities, in the name of crown 
and province; and 

Whereas court fees and costs were arbi- 
trarily and excessively increased for the so- 
called witch trials, there is basis for be- 
lief that the purpose of the prosecution was. 
to exploit the prisoners rather than weigh 
their guilt or innocence; and 

Whereas the black attainder of witchcraft, 
illegally imposed on the witches, was, 
through a diabolical philosophy of guilt by 
association, imputed to their kith and kin, 
presumably forever; and 

Whereas thus pronounced civiliter mor- 
tuus, or legally dead, the witches and their 
kith and kin were subject to loss of all civil, 
political, and property rights for the re- 
mainder of their natural lives, and placed at 
the untender mercies of avaricious adventur- 
ers; and ; 

Whereas the crime of witchcraft was a 
heretical sin against canon law its prosecu- 
tion was normally the province of the estab- 
lished church, rather than civil authorities; 
and 

Whereas at that sad time, and in all Brit- 
ish domain the prosecuting authority of the 
established church was vested personally 
and exclusively in the British Crown, not in 
royal governors, or colonial legislatures, or 
even the British Parliament; and 

Whereas since the illegal witch courts at 
Salem and elsewhere were created by royal 
Governor Phips, on his own initiative, with- 
out consent of the legislature, or pursuant 
to the royal charter, or British civil or canon 
law, the trespass on royal prerogative is fur- 
ther accentuated; and ‘ 

Whereas, in any event, neither the prov- 
ince governor nor the province legislature 
was empowered to establish special courts, 
unless specifically authorized by Crown or 
charter, condemnation or exoneration of the 
witches was clearly beyond the scope of dele- 
gated powers; and : 

Whereas only the crown could deal with 
such presumptive challenge or transgressions 
on royal prerogative, as witchcraft, neither 
the province governor nor the province legis- 
lature was competent to sit in judgment on 
cases which only the crown could properly 
adjudicate; and 

Whereas there is considerable affirmative 
evidence, and none known contrary, that no 
proper accounting of confiscated witch es- 
tates was ever made to crown or province 
authorities; and 

Whereas this lack of proper accounting to 
anyone by the witch persecutors. would seem 
to compound their villainy, since it indicates 
that the forfeitures and seizures were polit- 
ical embezzlement, or worse; and 

Whereas this knowing injustice done the 
witches in the name and under the aegis 
of the British crown and the Massachusetts 
province government is without legal sanc- 
tion or legislative precedent in British or 
colonial jurisprudence, and the wrong has 
never been vindicated; and 

Whereas the brutal treatment accorded 
prisoners in Massachusetts witch trials was 
contrary to all Anglo-Saxon law, custom, or 
tradition, and seemingly a callous crime; and 

Whereas it is an ancient accepted maxim 
of universal law and equity that masters are 
accountable for flagrantly illegal acts done 
by servants in the normal course of employ- 
ment; the more so when said unlawful acts 
are done with the masters’ tacit knowledge 
and consent; and 

Whereas neither the British nor succeed. 
ing American Government can avoid a por- 
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tion of the increasing degradation which re- 
sults from suppressing, or permitting to be 
suppressed, the full story of the 264-year-old 
crime committed against the witches in 
Massachusetts; and 

Whereas since justice is, or should be, the 
proper concern of all men on earth, and since 
knowledge implies consent, neither Britain 
nor the United States can escape shame for 
the unabsolved, unexpiated, therefore con- 
tinuing, crime against common decency; and 

Whereas the wanton and flagrant illegality 
of the infamous Massachusetts witch courts 
is conceded and abhorred by the peoples of 
Britain and the United States, but this con- 
cession and abhorring are not reflected in 
the government policies of either country; 
and 

Whereas a great moral principle has gone 
begging in the political tumult and confu- 
sion, each government contending that the 
other has exclusive responsibility and juris- 
diction to right the wrong done the witches, 
with the ironical result that nothing con- 
crete is done by either; and 

Whereas some sporadic attempts have been 
made by several Massachusetts legislatures 
since 1700 to exonerate certain selected 
witches, these efforts are so obviously in- 
adequate and authorized as to suggest po- 
litical facesaving, or worse; and 

Whereas British lawmakers maintain that 
final responsibility has rested with the Mas- 
sachusetts Commonwealth, or the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, since 1783, if not earlier; and 

Whereas Massachusetts legislators retort 
that only ‘the British Crown could, or can, 
properly exonerate the witches, since ille- 
gality of the witch courts was a violation of 
British royal prerogative rather than co- 
lonial legislative authority; and 

Whereas the illegal persecution of the 
witches in Massachusetts was primarily a 
trespass on royal prerogative, by virtue of 
religious implications, and only secondarily 
a transgression on civil authority, British or 
American; and 

Whereas the doctrine of prior jurisdiction 
is almost universally accepted as good law, it 
follows that lesser courts cannot infringe 
on the jurisdiction of greater courts, and that 
the Massachusetts witch court findings could 
not be validated or annulled by any other 
tribunal than the British Crown itself; and 

Whereas there was no validation or annul- 
ment of the witch court findings by the Brit- 
ish crown up to. establishment of the United 
States, or since, no corrective action enacted 
by any colonial or Commonwealth legislature 
could conceivabiy have any force or effect, 
or be absorbed legally into American juris- 
prudence; and 

Whereas all previous attempts by Massa- 
chusetts legislators to undo, entirely or in 
part, the iniquitous injustice of the bestial 
witch courts, or elsewhere in Massachusetts, 
have foundered on these legal reefs; namely, 
conflicting claims of authority, or lack there- 
of; and 

Whereas human nature is such that nei- 
ther Britain nor the United States can be 
expected, unilaterally, to claim the shame- 
ful glory of having defiled and desecrated 
the torn and bleeding carcass of justice, 
through illegal persecution of the witches; 
and 

Whereas unless decisive and appropriate 
action is taken here and now to loosen or 
slice the Gordian knot of continuing perse- 
cution of witches in Massachusetts, the aim- 
less babble of legalistic gobbledygookians 
may prevail ad infinitum, and shame us 
forever; and 

Whereas unless justice is done in our day, 
when a spirit of neighborly understanding 
encompasses the earth, the witches ‘may 
have to wait on judgment day for libera- 
tion from their illegal limbo of the illegally 
damned; and 

Whereas the moving spirit of British and 
American jurisprudence, and the inherent 
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desire for fair play by both nations, require 
that speedy justice be done, to the end 
that right shall prevail; and 

Whereas each additional instant of delay 
adds infinitely to the eternal shame of both 
countries, for justice delayed is justice de- 
nied, and where the law loses face, the peo- 
ple lose liberty; and 

Whereas continued mutual blindness in 
high places to the cause of the murdered 
Massachusetts people tends to disperage and 
degrade both Britain and the United States; 
and 

Whereas justice late is better than justice 
mever, and since all the world, in these try- 
ing times of global disquiet and mistrust, 
needs sorely the stimulating tonic of inter- 
national good example, it behooves us all 
now to translate noble thoughts to noble 
deeds; and 

Whereas Britons and Americans are rea- 
sonable beings, and the soul of honor, this 
whole matter could, and should be deliber- 
ated intelligently and resolved fairly, possibly 
at the foreign minister level, or through 
United Nations auspices; and 

Whereas justice is, or should be, one of 
man’s greatest concerns on earth, the col- 
laboration of her majesty’s British Govern- 
ment and the Government of the United 
States to liberate the Massachusetts witches 
from the illegal limbo of unjust damnation 
would be a worthy project and saintly am- 
bition; and be it further 

Resolved, That the great and General Court 
of Massachusetts take official cognizance of 
the great injustice done the witches in 1692 
and - 1693; and be it further 

Resolved, That all necessary and possible 
legislative steps be taken to liberate the 
State’s “witch” dead from their illegal limbo; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That, to this purpose, the as- 
sembled general court of Massachusetts 
memorialize the Government of the United 
States for such action, legal or diplomatic, 
as may be necessary to promote an interna- 
tional meeting of minds on this subject too 
long delayed; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States be memorialized by proper 
petition to the Congress of the United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of any resolution so 
enacted be forwarded by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the British consul at 
Boston; the British ambassador at Wash- 
ington; the leaders of the British and Amer- 
ican delegations to the United Nations or- 
ganization; the Secretary General of the 
United Nations organization; and the Con- 
gress of the United States; and be it further 


Resolved, That the blessings of the Al- 
mighty befall those who join me in this good 
fight, and inspire them to advocate the 
cause of the murdered Massachusetts 
“witches” in accents of irresistible eloquence 
and syllables of unassailable logic, to the 
end that sufficient justice be done to appease, 
in some measure, the nagging conscience of 
civilized peoples everywhere. 





The Lone Star State Has a New Star: 
Bruce Alger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in Janu- 
ary of 1959 an able young American from 
Dallas was appointed to the Republican 
membership of the important House 
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Committee on Ways and Means. That 
American, the Honorable Bruce ALGER, 
has,since that time distinguished himself 
as a member of our committee by the 
hard work he has done to master the 
complicated subject matter with which 
our committee deals and by the integrity 
and very great ability he has brought to 
his new responsibilities. To BrucE ALGER 
principle is more important than po- 
litical expediency; to Bruce ALGER the 
good of all our citizens and the national 
interest are more important than the 
demands of special privilege-seeking 
pressure groups. 

A few years ago it was my privilege to 
address a group of outstanding citizens 
in Dallas and I became well acquainted 
with the high caliber of Americans who 
reside in that great area of our Nation. 
My friend and colleague, Bruce ALGER, 
is in my judgment one of the finest of 
these fine Americans. I am pleased to 
notice in the current issue of Newsweek 
magazine that the able and perceptive 
political writer, Dr. Raymond Moley, has 
devoted a column to Bruce ALGER en- 
titled “Revolution in Dallas.” I will, 
Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks, 
include Mr. Moley’s column: 

REVOLUTION IN DALLAS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The U.S. House of Representatives is a large 
complex of committees and subcommittees 
whose labors, generally thorough and sin- 
cere, are shrouded from public sight and lost 
to public interest. Seniority is sovereign. 
Power is exercised by the hoary veterans 
of 30 years of Democratic control, broken 
only twice. Young members are admon- 
ished, in the crisp aphorism of that Nestor 
of them all, Sam RayBurRNn, that the way 
to get along is to go along. The House 
is no forum for forensic prowess; minority 
reports are buried in thick books, and only in 
extensions in the Appendix of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD may the green shoots of 
statesmanship have a partial say. 

But among these young members are many 
who will ultimately reach high office. This is 
especially true of young Republicans, who 
can only work and wait. They are the hope 
of a revived Republicanism. 

Notable among them is Bruce ALGeEr, of 
Dallas. He appeared in politics in 1954 as a 
candidate for a seat held for time imme- 
morial by Democrats and distinguished for 
many years by Hatton Sumners, sagacious, 
learned statesman who found his inspiration 
in the word of God, in the Constitution, and, 
like St. Francis, in the language of birds 
during his early morning walks. Dallas has 
preferred such conservatives. But to break 
its allegiance to the Democratic Party re- 
quired something most unusual. 


UNREVISED REPUBLICAN 


The Alger campaign offered just that un- 
usual inducement. For it provided a very 
attractive candidate and a strong volunteer 
organization. ALGER never emasculated his 
Republicanism with such qualifying adje- 
tives as modern or progressive or liberal. 
Dallas liked that. He was a successful busi- 
nessman. Dallas is notable for its young 
self-made businessmen. ALGER had also made 
a name for himself in civic affairs unrelated 
to politics. . 

But his cause had to be brought to the 
attention of voters by an organization suited 
to the candidate and his principles, The 
germ of this organization had been created 
in the Eisenhower campaign in 1952. It was 
developed in behalf of Atcrer in 1954. It 
was headed and directed by able young busi- 
ness executives who mobilized vigorous vol- 
unteer workers in considerable numbers. A 
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“Couples Canvass” was carried on by men 
and women volunteers from house to house. 
There was a “Yard Sign” drive to put the 
Alger name wherever the property owners 
permitted it. Then there was a “Bruce 
ALGER Day,” when 90 attractive and color- 
fully garbed young women invaded down- 
town Dallas attaching campaign tags to 
good-natured citizens. Now there is a full- 
time organization headquarters to keep 
interest in ALGER and his policies before the 
voters between elections. 


TOIL, SWEAT, VOLUNTEERS 


In 1954, despite a nationwide Democratic 
tide, ALGER won with 28,000 votes and a 3,000 
margin. He repeated in 1956. In 1958, de- 
spite another Democratic trend, he doubled 
his 1954 vote and majority. 

In Congress ALGER has supported economy, 
sound money, and freedom of enterprise. 
He has voted to keep government out of 
business activities which would best be left 
to private efforts. Even on measures which 
would provide Federal money for Dallas, he 
has braved the “let’s-get-our-slice” people 
at home and has voted to protect the na- 
tional interest. 


There is a profoundly important lesson in 
the Dallas revolution for many other urban, 
suburban, and sub-suburban communities. 
There is where the destiny of the Republican 
Party must be determined. While the farm 
population is slipping away, the greatest 
growth in the population is in the newly 
opened areas in the suburbs and in the areas 
beyond the suburbs. There, living side by 
side, owning their homes, and running their 
common community affairs are junior execu- 
tives, well-paid industrial workers, trades- 
men, retired people, and others. These 
people have a vital community of interest 
in less wasteful government, better schools 
supported and controlled locally, and eco- 
nomic freedom. The political allegiances of 
these people are not yet ingrained. They 
will support candidates and a party which 
consider their interests... They hold the bal- 
ance of national power. But they must be 
organized. 





League of Women Voters Aids Public Un- 
derstanding of Economic Aid Pro- 


gram 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the January 14, 1960; issue of the Astor- 
ian Budget, published daily in Astoria, 
Oreg., there appeared an excellent dis- 
cussion of the objectives and operations 
of our economic-aid program. 

The article—written by Mrs. Elizabeth 
A. Neikes, President of the Astoria League 
of .Women Voters—outlines the goals 
which should be considered in any com- 
prehensive effort to provide economic aid 
to underdeveloped nations. Her com- 
ments provide a valuable background for 
consideration of the mutual security ap- 
propriation bill which will be before the 
Congress in the next few months. I 
commend Mrs. Neikes’ remarks to my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. President, the League of Women 
Voters has long been an active force in 
educating citizens, so that when they 
visit the’polls they may cast their ballots 
more intelligently. In the field of for- 
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eign aid, the League has carried out a 
broad-based informational campaign to 
acquaint people with the aim of our 
economic-aid program. Recently, the 
League published’ a fine study, entitled 
“World Economic Development: Ovr 
Part in a Common Effort.” 

Foreign economic aid is frequently the 
subject of political attacks. It has no 
constituency of its own. Those who 
would reduce Federal expenditures view 
it as an ideal target. But as Mrs. Neikes, 
of Astona, Oreg., states so cogently, eco- 
nomic aid “is a first step in the creation 
and perpetuation of stable, effective, 
democrati¢ societies.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mrs. Neikes’ article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Wortp Economic DrvELOPMENT 


(The League of Women. Voters is making 
the United States foreign aid the major sub- 
ject of its studies this year. In the. follow- 
ing guest editorial the president of the local 
chapter discusses the subject.) — 


(By Mrs. Elizabeth A. Neikes, president, 
‘Astoria League of Women Voters) 


Many people think that the time has come 
to move forward into a long range, adequate, 
comprehensive program of development as- 
sistance. Is it in the interest of Americans 
to help the developing countries help them- 
selves? In the interest of the American 
worker, whose livlihood depends upon the 
availability of jobs? Of the American in- 
dustries who must have overseas markets as 
well as domestic markets in order to be pros- 
perous? Of American consumers of im- 
ported foodstuffs such as coffee, and raw 
materials not available here? 

Special interests, of course, do not add up 
to the total national interest of these United 
States, which has to be seen in terms of 
what it will contribute to the security, free- 
dom, and economic well-being of all Ameri- 
cans. And the surest way to guarantee these 
for ourselves is to assure that other mem- 
bers of the world community are also free, 
secure, and prosperous. 

What is economic development? This is 
a question whose answers must be sought by 
the developed rich countries in consultation 
with the newly developing poor countries 
cooperatively. There efforts should be based 
on objective standards for development 
established by disinterested experts in the 
field of economic theory. 

Perhaps the key question is whether the 
nations that are able to provide assistance 
can succeed in demonstrating their genuine 
commitment to long-range goals. The de- 
veloping countries want to know why we 
give.aid: Is it primarily a weapon of the 
cold war? Is it charity? Is it given grudg- 
ingly? Or is it & sincere effort to join with 
all peoples as partners in progress? 

The most important problems confronting 
the underdeveloped countries are low in- 
come, undernourishment, and overpopula- 
tion. Yet the function of economic develop- 
ment is something more than improving 
living conditions; it is a first step in the 
creation and perpetuation of stable, effective, 
democratic societies. The objective is not 
to redistribute income that is not to share 
the wealth of the industrialized with the 
underdeveloped; but to help the rest of the 
world into a stage of self-sustaining eco- 
nomic growth so that there will be an in- 
crease and expansion of wealth. 

Of course the developing countries them- 
selves must make an indispensable contribu- 
tion toward their own development. The 
primary responsibility for their economic 
development rests with them. 
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They should be expected to adopt pro- 
grams of maximum self-help, within which 
they commit their own resources—-facilities, 
materials, manpower, government organiza- 
tion—to the fullest degree practicable. 
Economic aid, technical assistance, and in- 
vestment from the industrial societies can 
be effective only if fitted into sound internal 
programs. Also, we must make certain that 
the_asperations of the leaders of a develop- 
ing country are consistent with the common 
good of the peoples of the country. With 
reference to “the revolution_of rising ex- 
pectations” among the people of the poverty 
stricken nations, Mr. Eugene Black, World 
Bank president, says, “Revolution upon 
revolution is still needed in people’s habits 
and attitudes toward life before there can 
be an escape from poverty.” 

What are some of the criticisms of foreign 
aid today? The friends of foreign aid are 
concerned about the combining of military 
and economic aid in the same program and 
the relatively small amount provided for de- 
velopment assistance. They emphasize the 
lack of long-range planning and financing; 
they deplore undue preoccupation with cold- 
war motives. The foes of foreign aid con- 
centrate upon the financial burden of the 
program and upon the alleged injury to 
American business, labor, and the United 
States economy generally. Are the criti- 
cisms based upon facts? Are they explicit? 
Are they documented? Or are they simply 
sweeping generalizations? What are the 
assumptions that underlie the criticisms? 
Are they based on a belief in economic self- 
sufficiency and isolation? Or do they accept 
interdependence among nations as a primary 
fact of the modern world? 

The conclusions of recent studies seem to 
suggest that an adequate, total program 
should be: 

1. Long range enough to provide con- 
tinuity in planning within both the admin- 
istering agency and the recipient country; 
permit recruitment, training, and retention 
of desirable personnel. This makes possible 
a sustained partnership between developed 
and developing countries. ~- 

2. Large enough in size to be compre- 
hensive in meeting various needs through 
appropriate financial means. 

3. Multilateral enough to spread the costs 
and responsibility among many developed 
countries, not just the United States. Create 
wide variety of trained personnel with 
knowledge and skills drawn from the’ world 
community. 

4. Coordinated enough to provide con- 
sistent policy direction for the total program; 
decentralized and flexible enough to allow 
joint planning within the developing 
country. >. 

5. Well enough administered to assure: 
economical use of funds; integrity of per- 
formance; s pursuit of clearly defined 
goals; employment of qualified and dedicated 
personnel, 

Can such a program evolve out of the pres- . 
ent mutual security program? Or will we 
have to start from scratch? One thing seems 
indispensable to either course of action: a 
clearcut, coherent picture of what the ideal 
economic assistance program should be, 








How Shall We Deal With Strikes? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a very interesting 
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and thought-provoking address made a 
few days ago by Mr. Louis Waldman, the 
well-known labor attorney and former 
president of the Brooklyn Bar Associ- 
ation. 

Mr. Waldman’s address discusses the 
subject: “How Shall We Deal With 
Strikes Which Imperil National Health 
and Safety?” He has some very inter- 
esting views and proposals which, I be- 
lieve, deserve serious consideration. It 
is for this reason that I bring it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The address was delivered before the 
Brooklyn Bar Association on January 13, 
1960, and reads as follows: 

How Suatt We-Deat WirH Strikes WHICH 
Imperm NATIONAL HEALTH AND SAFETY? 
(Address by Louis Waldman) 

The answer to the question, “How shall 
we deal with strikes which imperil national 
health and safety?” is not an easy one. 
What we do know is that we must find a 
better way than what we now have to deal 
with this problem. In my opinion a sensi- 
ble answer to the question calls for some 
steps to be taken by labor and management 
on a voluntary basis; while others require 
changes in the Taft-Hartley law. 


The national emergency disputes pro-* 


visions of the Taft-Hartley law have re- 
cently been severely tested in the long and 
costly steel strike and have been found want- 
ing. Action by Congress to amend that por- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley law has been 
strongly urged by many thoughful people. 

It is unwise to wait until an emergency 
is again actually upon us to ask for con- 
gressional action. Government by crisis is 
bad in principle and often disastrous in 
practice. For in times of crisis Congress 
usually thinks in terms of punitive legisla- 
tion. 

Some alarmists have taken the view that 
the steel strike has proved that the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining itself was at 
the crossroads. And Adlai Stevenson, no 
enemy of labor, went so far as to say in an 
address on December 8, 1959: “The steel 
strike has dramatized the fact that we are 
at the end of an era. Everybody is agreed 
that this cannot happen again.” 

But how can we prevent it from ever hap- 
pening again? 

Commonsense tells us that collective bar- 
gaining as such is not in issue. Collective 
bargaining is now rooted in the life of our 
Nation. It is the best possible way we have 
thus far devised under a system of democ- 
racy and freedom of promoting industrial 
peace and stability with justice. 

The simple facts are that since the enact- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley law in 1947 there 
have been only 15 national emergency strikes 
which called for Presidential action. In this 
period of 13 years some 700,000 collective 
bargaining agreements have been reached, 
the greatest number of which, perhaps more 
than 90 percent, were arrived at by the col- 
lective bargaining process and involved no 
strikes or lockouts at all. In some cases 
there were strikes or lockouts but they did 
not involve national emergencies. And the 
right jo strike or to lockout must remain 
unimpaired so that collective bargaining can 
work. This is certain: Collective bargaining 
has not lost any of its power or usefulness. 

As to the 15 national emergency strikes, 
the breakdown of these is interesting. Four 
involved the International Longshoremen’s 
Association; one, the Bridges’ International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union; 
two involved the United Steelworkers of 
America; two, the National Maritime Union 
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The steel strike does not dramatize the 
end of an era. It does dramatize the in- 
adequacy of the national emergency provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley law. Many of us 
held that view in 1947 and said so. Adlai 
Stevenson himself, at Detroit in 1952, almost 
7 years ago, in his address from which he 
quoted on December 8, 1958, pointed out the 
inadequacies of the emergency strike provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley law. At that time, 
in a letter dated December 2, 1952, I wrote to 
Governor Stevenson applauding his speech 
and endorsing his proposals. I wrote: 

“Permit me to congratulate you on your 
Labor Day address delivered in Cadillac 
Square, Detroit. No intelligent labor man 
could fail to appreciate its good sense and 
forthrightness. I was happy you did not 
stoop to conquer. 

“I am also happy that you are living up to 
the statement made by you in your accep- 
tamce speech that the function of a presi- 
dential campaign is not only to win the 
office but also to educate the American 
people on the cause one represents.” 

Thé deficiencies of the Taft-Hartley law 
must be corrected not because we are at the 
end of an era but because they were not suf- 
ficient in the first place. In my opinion if 
we had an intelligent program of action 
under the law, the President would have had 
to act, and the steel strike with the loss of 
billions of dollars could have been avoided. 

Under the law as it now stands, when a 
strike occurs or is threatening in an entire 
industry, the President of the United States, 
upon a finding that the strike or its con- 
tinuance would imperil the national health 
or safety, can take the following steps: 

1. He may appoint a board of inquiry to 
“inquire into the issues involved in the dis- 
pute and to make a written report to him 
within such time as he shall prescribe” 
sec. 206). : 

2. Upon the receipt of the report from the. 
board of inquiry, the President may direct 
the Attorney General to apply to any district 
court of the United States having jurisdic- 
tion to enjoin the strike or lockout. 

3. If the court finds that the actual or 
threatened strike or lockout affects an en- 
tire industry or a substantial part of it 
and that if permitted to occur or continue 
it will imperil the national health or safety; 
then it may enjoin such strike or lockout, 
or the continuing of it. The court may also 
“make such other orders as may be appro- 
priate” (sec. 208). 

4. The board of inquiry appointed by the 
President, under the law, cannot make “any 
recommendations.” 

5. The injunction is good for 80 days and 
at the expiration of the injunction the strike 
or lockout may be resumed. ' 

6. At the end of 60 days of the injunction 
a vote is taken by the NLRB among the 
strikers on the employer’s last offer of set- 
tlement. 

This program has never prevented a na- 
tional emergency strike, either before the 
80-day injunction or after it expires. There 
is an awful lot of make believe and of 
meaningless mechanical motion in its op- 
eration. One example of this is the hearing 
before the board of inquiry preceding the 
President’s direction. to the Attorney Gen- 
eral to apply for an injunction. No one 
takes those hearings seriously and they serve 
no legal purpose for the Government to 
make out a case for an injunction. Another 
bit of futile make believe is the NLRB elec- 
tion on the employer's last offer. In all the 
last-offer votes taken during the 13 years 
of the law’s existence, the strikers have al- 
most unanimously voted “no” on the em- 
ployer’s offer. The realities of the situation, 
including the existence of the injunction 
itself, make such result inevitable. 

Nor is the 80-day injunction of much help 
in “cooling ‘off” of the parties. More often 
it has “heated them up,” and caused a set- 
tlement to be postponed until after the 
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strike was resumed at the end of the 80 
days. 

in the last two cases, the steel and long- 
shore injunctions, it was not the injunction 
that helped in the settlements. In steel, 
powerful political factors were primarily re- 
sponsible; in longshore the strong will to 
settle on both sides and the reluctance to 
strike existed before the injunction. Those 
were the principle factors in the settlement 
made long before the 80 days expired. 

On the basis of 2 careful study of the 15 
national emergency strikes and injunctions, 
with some of which I have had personal 
knowledge and experience, I urge the follow- 
ing program in utilities and basic industries: 

1. There should be created a national basic 
industries panel, appointed by the Presi- 
dent and consisting of an equal number of 
top level labor representatives and top level 
employer representatives. 

2. Legislation should provide that when it 
appears, 30 days before the end of a con- 
tract, that there is a stalemate in negotia- 
tions which may lead to a work stoppage in 
a utility or basic industry, the President 
should select“a four-man board of an equal 
number of union and employer representa- 
tives. The four-man board should then 
promptly meet with both sides in such in- 
dustry and seek to bring about a settlement 
as representatives of the public. If they 
cannot, then a fifth man should be selected, 
and the five-man board should ascertain the 
facts in the dispute and report back to the 
President, no later than 10 days before the 
end of the contract, the positions of the par- 
ties along with the board’s recommendations. 

3. The legislation should also give the 
President several choices of remedies rather 
than the one remedy of injunction provided 
for in Taft-Hartley. Thus the actual remedy 
used could be tailored to meet any situa- 
tion. Some of the possible remedies would 
be: . 

(a) Seizure of the industry. 

(b) An injunction. 

(c) Voluntary arbitration of the issues in 
dispute. 

In all cases, the retroactivity of money 
matters to the date of expiration of the old 
contract should be provided for. 

4. By voluntary action of labor and in- 
dustry, stimulated and encouraged by Gov- 
ernment, there should be created, industry- 
by-industry, industrial labor councils on @ 
national, regional, and local basis, on which 
labor and industry would be represented in 
equal numbers. Such councils would have a 
continuing life. They would be concerned 
with solutions to vexing industrial and so- 
cial problems, such as, for example, the role 
of foreign markets and competition, automa- 
tion, inflation, the geographical relocation of 
industry—matters which cannot be ade- 
quately dealt with in collective bargaining 
and in which labor and management have an 
interest. 

This then is my suggested program. It 
is no panacea for the solution of all labor< 
management ills in basic industries and util- 
ities. With fair, honest and courageous ad- 
ministration, however, it should go a long 
way toward correcting the futile and un- 
workable Taft-Hartley provisions. 
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Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, at the 
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Spokane, Wash., Virlis L. Fischer, a 
mountain climber, hiker, and wilderness 
traveler, spoke on “What Conservation 
. Means to Me.” 

Mr. Fischer is a true conservationist, 
whose statement before the conference 
set out principles to which all persons 
really interested in conservation can ad- 
here. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include Mr. 
Fischer’s statement. I hope the Con- 
gress will follow his suggestion by wait- 
ing until the National Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission 
makes its report before acting on any 
wilderness legislation. 

The statement follows: 

Wuat CONSERVATION MEANS TO ME 
(By Virlis L. Fischer, Las Vegas, Nev.) 


Four years ago, as a representative of the 
Sierra Club, I had the distinction of appear- 
ing on a panel at one of your conventions, 
and I must say you are a courageous group 
to extend a second invitation. Since that 
time, however, the Sierra Club has soared 
into the stratospheré, and as an old first- 
baseman I like to keep one foot somewhere 
near the bag. For the last 8 years I have 
served on the conservation committee of the 
Mazamas, one of the few outdoor clubs 
which so far has not succumbed to infiltra- 
tion from within and the barbs from with- 
out. 

This committee is made up of some solid 
citizens who make it their business to be in- 
formed conservationists. We think the pub- 
lic agencies (i.e., the Park Service, Forest 
Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, et al.) are 
made up for the most part of sincere, dedi- 
cated professionals in their fields who are 
trying to doa first-rate job and have a pretty 
sound working knowledge of how to go about 
it. Therefore, instead of dancing to the 
tom-toms, we prefer to do our own looking, 
gather our own information, and draw our 
own conclusions. We like to sift the facts 
from the propaganda—and this isn’t hard 
because some of it is quite crude. We have 
learned to make a distinction between con- 
servationists, dividing them into two 
groups—the emancipated and the brain- 
washed. The emancipated might be defined 
as those who are willing to admit that even 
a lumberman might be right once in a while. 

Dr. McArdle once told a group of the more 
avid who were attempting to apply the 
squeeze for their particular version of Three 
Sisters Wilderness Area boundaries, “The 
trouble is that some of you people are too 
greedy.” It will be remembered that when 
bag limits were first suggested as a wildlife 
conservation measure, what a howl of pro- 
test went up from some of the hunters. 
These péople were called game hogs. I won- 
der if this isn’t somewhat analogous to the 
situation today where we have a relatively 
small, but organized, group seeking to ex- 
propriate a vast empire for a single use—to 
the exclusion of all other values including 
other forms of recreation? Greed, it seems, 
is not always of the pocketbook. 

It is noteworthy to me that the other two 
members of this panel, Mr. McKee and Mr. 
Miles, are from British Columbia and Cali- 
fornia. Being keenly interested in the com- 
ing “war of the. wilderness,” it is significant 
that British Columbia has some huge re- 
serves Of wilderness in its provincial park 
system and that California is the home State 
of the largest pressure group seeking an ex- 
panded wilderness system. Since only 2 per- 
cent of British Columbia is arable land (the 
rest being mountain, glacier, forest, water 
and muskeg), and without implicating Mr. 
_ Miles in any way, this data had better be 
kept to ourselves lest British Columbia be 





added to the grandiose scheme for the abol- 
ishment of multiple use in northern Wash- 
ington. 

In any discussion of “What Conservation 


‘Means to Me,” I should explain that I like 


both trees and foresters. A friend of mine 
made the statement that he has yet to see a 
forester who didn’t have a keen appreciation 
of the out-of-doors, I agree with that ap- 
praisal. As a citizen, I am interested in, and 
have come to expect, a high standard of good 
land management practices on our public 
lands. I am also interested in the same 
high standard of management on private 
forest lands. This is nqt only sound busi- 
ness for the private forester, but helps pre- 
serve the intangible values so dear to the 
heart by reducing the pressure on the public 
lands. 

I also endorse the principle of multiple-use. 
The many years of experience by the Forest 
Service in multiple-use land management 
have demonstrated the wisdom of this policy 
to such an extent as to be virtually self- 
evident. I am pleased to observe, too, that 
many private foresters, especially those op- 
erating on a sustained yield basis, are engaged 
in multiple-use land management, even con- 
tributing to public recreation. I appreciate 
the recreational opportunities that multiple- 
use makes possible, as well as the access it 
provides to the back country, which I and 
my fellow hikers have never been known to 
refuse. I regard multiple-use as applied by 
the trained professional land manager as wise 
use of our natural resources. I would say, 
further, that the multiple-use concept is the 
keynote of public land management, except 
where preservation of all values is paramount 
as in parks, wilderness areas, and certain 
other categories. 

This brings me to the second phase—the 
preservation phase—of “What Conservation 
Means to Me.” I am an enthusiastic de- 
fender, and supporter, and user of parks and 
wilderness areas. I consider their scenic and 
inspiration value as priceless. We may have 
some difference of opinion on boundary lines 
here and there, but few would want to see 
them abolished. As between the extremists 
who want to save everything and those who 
impishly suggest that all parks should be 
limited in size to 5 acres (both viewpoints 
being guaranteed to make the hackles rise), 
there is, I think, a middle ground in terms 
of the greatest public interest. This implies 
a studied balance between use and preserva~- 
tion. In addition, the public interest sug- 
gests another kind of balance—a balance be- 
tween the various kinds of recreational op- 
portunities—a balance, for instance, between 
wilderness and roadside recreation. We have 
had a recent illustration in the case of the 
proposed Glacier Peak Wilderness Area. The 
Forest Service made a very generous wilder- 
ness proposal, while at the same time making 
provision for the roadside recreationist by use 
of access corridors. 

Last summer while in Montana for the 
purpose of claiming Granite Peak, I said to a 
filling station operator, ‘Well, how's every- 
thing in the land of the shining mountains?” 
And he replied, “Oh, we’ve changed that to 
the ‘land of the shining beer cans.’” ‘The 
crude and disgusting outdoor manners of the 
American people are often advanced as an 
argument against better access to the back 
country. It is said, “Why build a road into 
this beautiful spot for the benefit of those 
who don’t place enough value on it to even 
keep it clean?” And while I am not making 
any briefs for such repulsive habits, I am 
forced to recognize, however, that this is 
only an alibi—the real aim being solitude. 

By the very nature of our national parks, 
which present a backdrop of unspoiled natu- 
ral beauty to the hordes of visitors, the 
wilderness lover is the recipient of a bounti- 
ful added gift. While the parks are neces- 
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sarily managed for the benefit of all, he is 
the beneficiary of an 

bonus of solitude in a 
splendor. To the exten’ 
been deliberately planned for 
benefit, he is getting a free ride. 

By the very nature of the rugged terrain 
of our western national forests, again the 
wilderness lover is the recipient of a bounti- 
ful gift. In this case, it was deliberately 
planned for him and bestowed upon him, 
voluntarily, by far-sighted foresters who 
loved and wanted to preserve the best of 
the scenic beauty at their disposal. Again 
the wilderness lover is reaping the dividend. 

Between the wilderness portions of the 
national parks and the wilderness system of 
the national forests, I would say that no 
other segment of the American public is re- 
ceiving so much for so little. The biggest 
bargain in the Nation today is wilderness 
recreation. No other group has been treated 
so lavishly. And no other group is showing 
less gratitude. — 

Sometimes I marvel at the patience the 
Forest Service displays with those opposing 
recreational development in areas where it 
is obvious to almost any reasonable person 
to be in the public interest. Two such areas 
as Waldo Lake, Oreg., and the Kern Pla- 
teau in California. As Dean Vaux so ably 
points out, future preservation of the nearby 
wilderness areas could easily depend on 
safety valves such as this. While recrea- 
tional development has keen bitterly as- 
sailed in both cases, failure of the Forest 
Service, on the other hand, to proceed with 
its plans for development would. sooner or 
later be used as fuel for the propaganda 
that the Forest Service is incapable of 
coping with the recreation problem. 

Any discussion of “What conservation 
means to me” would hardly be complete 
without some mention of the wilderness 
bill. Two things, I think, contributed 
heavily to create the atmosphere for this 
piece of legislation. First, at the public 
hearing on the Three Sisters Wilderness 
Area, by far the most effective argument for 
the elimination of the controversial western 
part was presented by the Oregon State 
College School of Forestry. This served to 
focus attention on a weakness in the cur- 
riculum of most forestry schools which seem 
to place the emphasis on timber manage- 
ment and neglect the recreational instruc- 
tion. This raised the question as to the 
future chances of wilderness preservation 
20 years from now, if left entirely in the 
hands of timber management. 

The second thing that happened was the 
victory won by the conservation forces in 
the Echo Park dam controversy. This was 
a great victory, an amazing victory over al- 
most impossible odds, and served to lift 
these conservation organizations out of no- 
where into national prominence. They 
found out that it is possible, not every day— 
but on occasion, to whip up enough public 
support to win. - After basking in the glory. 
of the big leagues, it is understandably hard 
to settle back into quiet oblivion. Besides, 
it’s easy to rdise money for worthy causes. 
Someone once chided these people about 
always being on the defense—all they were 
doing was waging a war of attrition, etc., 
and why didn’t they take the offensive for 
a change? With the wilderness bill they 
have succeeded in doing just that, and now 
you are on the defensive. 

The original version was unfurled in 
March 1956, at a wilderness conference in 
Portland, by Howard Zahniser of the Wilder- 
ness Society. He explained that wilderness 
was like motherhood—everybody was in 
favor of it. He didn’t-mention that he had 
in his possession an adverse report from the 
National Park Service, although it is only 
fair to note that this was later withdrawn. 
He told some of us that he thought it would 
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take four sessions of Congress to put the bill 
across. Since Mr. Zahniser is a particularly 
able and@ talented lobbyist who loves this 
type of work, it has been jokingly called 
“Zahniser’s 8-year boondoggle.” 

Now it appears that Mr. Zahniser may 
work himself out of a job in half that time. 
A watered-down bill and complacency on 
your part may do the trick. Despite being 
a wilderness lover myself, I objected to the 
bill on the grounds that it was unnecessary 
legislation, too all-inclusive, and should 
await the research cailed for in the Dana 

Essentially, it is an attempt to per- 
petuate the status quo. I am always sus- 
picious of status quo legislation, and there- 
fore like to see what’s under the woodpile. 
In spite of the present watered-down form 
of the bill which seems to have met the 
objections of many and led others to believe 
it harmless, there are two things in the 
woodpile worth considering before you allow 
its enactment by default. 

The first of these is the Dana research 
which, to be of the value I am sure Dean 
Dana visualized, should shed some light on 
the place of wilderness area recreation in 
relation to the overail outdoor recreation 
picture; how much of this type do we have 
now; how much do we need; how much will 
we need in the future; how much will we 
be able to spare for this purpose; where 
should it be located; who uses it; how many; 
how many in the future; how can the desire 
for solitude be adjusted to the realities of 
geographical limitations; and how can wil- 
derness areas be managed to serve many 
more people than at present? Shouldn’t 
any wilderness legisiation await this basic 
research? And do you honestly think the 
wilderness is going to disappear in the mean- 
time under its present protection? 

The second item in the woodpile consists 
of 41 primitive areas totaling 8 million acres 
awaiting study and reclassification as wil- 
derness. These areas. were set up many 
years ago under the old regulations, and 
are being studied now for the purpose of 
ascertaining the predominant wilderness 
values. The Forest Service has recom- 
mended an amendment to the bill giving 
them 15 years to complete the work. If the 
bill passes without the amendment, any 
eliminations (and there are bound to be 
some desirable ones) will be virtually im- 
possible because no Congressman will want 
to stab his own mother. If the bill passes 
with the amendment giving the Forest Serv- 
ice authority over the final boundaries, you 
will see each and every elimination made 
into a political football regardless, and a 
new bill to nullify the amendment. 

But this is child's play compared to the 
fantastic scheme for the wholesale dismem- 
berment of the national forests. This plan 
involves a land transfer study aimed at tak- 
ing away from the Forest Service all lands 
having a high recreational potential (and 
some not so high) and turning them over 
to the Park Service. The plan was instigated 
by the Sierra Club and approved unques- 
tioningly by the Federation of Western Out- 
door Clubs, with the exception of the 
Mazamas. It calls for a moratorium in the 
meantime on all management decisions af- 
fecting these lands. The slogan of the pro- 
motors of this scheme is, “What we save in 
the next 10 years is all that will ever be 
saved.” As you might expect, the principle 
of multiple use is excluded from their 
definition of saving. 

They started with a long list of specific 
areas, as examples, and are now clothing the 
bones with additional lists. The original 
list includes all limited areas in Oregon and 
Washington (some 18 of them), all 41 primi- 
tive areas previously mentioned, plus a list 
of other areas and features throughout the 
Western States and Alaska. It includes some 
of the wildest and most irresponsible sugges- 
tions and demands ever to come to the 
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regional forester’s attention, I am sure. It 
almost makes me wonder whether I’m in the 
conservation movement or the bughouse. 

In conversation, an aura: of respectability 
is sought by mentioning the Hoover Com- 
mission report on governmental reorganiza- 
tion. Not so subtie is the whispering cam- 
paign to the effect that the Forest Service 
doesn’t know anything about recreation, its 
only concern being timber sales; therefore, 
it should all be turned over to the Park 
Service. This multiple-use concept being 
the foundation of national forest -manage- 
ment, it is under attack. The attack fea- 
tures the use of pictures and captions to give 
@ false and misleading impression of the 
work of the Forest Service. For instance, a 
close-up: picture is printed of Mount Jeffer- 
son with scattered alpine trees in the fore- 
ground. The caption reads, “The chainsaws 
roar ever closer, in land they need never 
enter in order to supply man’s need for 
timber and pulp. When the loggers have 
felled the trees and silence comes again to 
the places where the great trees were, there 
will never again be the miracle of unspoiled 
forest floor, wonder of the cool green world, 
that could build, renew and renew again— 
but not if men take the trees out.” Not 
mentioned is the fact that this picture is in 
the Mount Jefferson wild area, fully and 
completely protected by the Forest Service, 
without the semblance of a threat of com- 
mercial invasion. Yet the impression is 
given that the chainsaws are imminent, and 
that the only way to prevent this catastrophe 
is to turn it over to the Park Service., This 
is not the work of babes-in-the-woods; it is 
being done deliberately by a tax-exempt or- 
ganization with the full knowledge of its 
board of directors. A more unscrupulous 
method of operation to gain an end has 
never come to my attention in the conserva- 
tion movement. The chairman of the Ma- 
zama conservation committee, in discussing 
this matter, said, “I will never knowingly be 
guilty of such a practice.” That, ladies and 
gentlemen, is an ethical standard worth 
emulating. 

I cite one other example of the breakdown 
in ethical standards of this empire-seeking 
group: A certain individual, whose identity 
is known, composed a letter containing 19 
loaded questions and a request that the For- 
est Service consent to a Park Service study 
of the north Cascades, Congressman PELLY 
was persuaded to sign the letter on the 
theory that what harm can there be in 
simply asking for a study. The questions 
were designed to make a sucker of anyone 
answering them, but I doubt if Congressman 
PELLY realized the questions were loaded. 
Dr. McArdle did the only thing he could do— 
he answered the letter, but not the ques- 
tions. His reply to what is now heralded as 
the Pelly letter is being circulated to prove 
the “arrogance” of the Forest Service. Un- 
fortunately, these things always attract a 
certain following, 

In conclusion, my discussion of “What 
Conservation Means To Me” has, because of 
unusual and disturbing circumstances, em- 
phasized the national forests. Multiple-use 
and your national forests, both, are in dan- 
ger and need your help. I do not want to 
witness the dismemberment of the national 
forest system, either piecemeal or wholesale 
to satisfy the greed of any one group. I 
think- forestry is an honorable profession, 
and I deplore tit™t its leaders, men of un- 
questioned integrity, are being subjected to 
this kind of abuse. I think unscrupulous 
methods are inconsistent with the lofty pur- 
poses of a nonprofit, tax-exempt, scientific, 
literary, and educational organization. I, 
therefore, hope for a retury to the high ethi- 
cal standards on which its previous reputa- 
tion was earned, and, lastly, may there be a 
full exposure of this latest plot for just what 
it is—a colossal land grab for a single-use 
empire. 
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Views of the American Legion National 
Commander, Martin B. McKneally, on 
the National Defense Education Act 
Loyalty Oath 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as the controversy surrounding the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and its 
loyalty provision has intensified, I have 
received an increased amount of mail 
and statements, pro and con, about the 
merits of the loyalty provision of the act, 

I have recently read the remarks of the 
American Legion national commander, 
Martin B. McKneally, on this subject and 
wish to commend the national comman- 
der for his forthright analysis of the im- 
plications of the loyalty oath. I find 
myself in agreement with the views ex- 
pressed by Commander McKneally and 
believe that Members of the House will 
find them of interest. Therefore, under 
permission granted, I include them as 
part of my remarks, as follows: 

A question of much moment before the 
American people is the one concerning what 
is cailed the loyalty oath. 

The American Legion, by resolution of its 
1959 convention, supports the loyalty oath 
provision of the National Defense Education 
Act. It does so on this theory: The National 
Defense Education Act is a part of the en- 
actments of Congress providing for the 
security of the United States and as such 
those receiving benefits under it are special 
persons, they are singled out as special 
beneficiaries for a special reason and as 
such their loyalty to the United States and 
their freedom from the taint of disloyalty 
is properly an issue. 

To read the debate on the Kennedy-Clark 
bill which sought, at the last session of Con- 
gress, to repeal the section of the act which 
required every student-beneficiary to sign 
an affidavit to the effect that he does not 
believe in and is not a member of and does 

*not support any organization that believes 
in or teaches the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force or violence or 
by any illegal or unconstitutional means is 
to take an exercise, a lengthy exercise in 
evasion, begging the question and missing 
the point. One would think that loyalty to 
the sovereign State is the exaction of an 
onerous, burdensome thing to the average 
American. One would think that subversion 
was not the Communist business. One 
would think that freedom, in this desolate 
age, was not dying all 6ver the world. One 
would have to conclude that the great 
states that, have been overthrown, since 
1945, were not helped to disaster by certain 
disloyal citizens within their boundaries. 
The fact of the matter is that loyalty is an 
issue and the United States must be pro- 
tected against disloyalty. 

The fact of the matter is that those of us 
who support this affidavit, and have our- 
selves taken such an oath gladly, find in it 
no reflection on our integrity and our 
loyalty. When we insist upon our position 
we are disdained as anti-intellectual and as 
descendants of those who called for a rv 
ligious test in the Middle Ages. This is 
specious nonsense. 

A man’s traffic with his God is a personal 
affair and is answerable in a forum over 
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which we have no control. . Treason to one’s 
country is another story. A tightly organ- 
ized society such as our own exists by virtue 
of certain. understandings, certain com- 
pacts—man to man. We are all participants 
in it and every man is affected by the deeds 
of his fellows. This principle is, indeed, 
part of the tradition of the common law. 
For instance, I must so use my property that 
it does not do injury to my neighbor. I may 
speak freely, but I may not expect my free- 
dom to extend to me the right to shout fire 
in a theater and thereby cause panic and 
injury to my fellows. Freedom, indeed, is a 
qualified thing. I cannot in any case com- 
mit injury to my fellow citizens without 
penalty. This is purely a social responsi- 
bility and its violation throws me out of 
step. 

Treason or betrayal of the common good 
as constituted in a duly authorized way is 
an act which violates the responsibility of 
one citizen to another. The average Ameri- 
can is unable to follow the tenuous reason- 
ing which identifies a religious test in the 
Middle Ages with a loyalty affidavit of today, 
except insofar as it identifies the loyalty 
oath with something admittedly bad for the 
purpose of destroying it. 

I have said to you that around the world 
in this age of brainwashing technique and 
indoctrination loyalty is in issue. “With 
every dawn,” Camus tells us of our time, 
“masked assassins slip into some cell.” 
“Murder is the question before us.” This is 
the solemn keynote of our time. Shall we 
failto heed it? According to the overanxious 
reasoning of certain college presidents? And 
in this connection it is worth noting that 
the hearings in the Senate catered to the 
opponents of the loyalty oath and enter- 
tained not a voice in support of it. It is 
interesting to further note that not one 
student voice was heard. After all, this bill 
provides for a relationship between Govern- 
ment and student, and those university 
boards and presidents who have withdrawn 
their institutions from it have deprived thou- 
sands of American youths of the personal 
benefits of this program and the benefits to 
the Nation, by summary action based upon 
unsubstantial reasoning, may charge us with 
anti-intellectualism (and I am not sure what 
that term really means), but I do know this: 
They inspire me with no great admiration 
for their position. 

The battle against communism is a strug- 
gle for men’s minds, and in this struggle we 
shall not win by the mounting confusion 
of words that surround great issues. It has 
been argued that if the loyalty oath is to 
be included in a security measure, then it 
should also be included in a farm-subsidy 
law. This is, in effect, to say that a farmer 
raising corn is in the same position as a 
man working in the field of molding men’s 
minds. Let us recognize that teachers and 
intellectuals occupy an exalted place in our 
society. They are the ones to whom we look 
for leadership and for light in. this complex 
world, In short, it may be said that they 
are the ones upon whom we ordinary peo- 
ple must ultimately depend. Are we asking 
more than they are willing to give in re- 
quiring this simple affirmation of loyalty to 
our country? Surely no one in his right 
mind interprets this as a slander or a re- 
fiection upon them as a practical proposi- 
tion. Teachers operating under the New 
York school system have been taking such 
an oath for years. No one has thought less 
of them for taking it. 

Now the subject of this discourse has been 
in defense of the loyalty affidavit and opposed 
to the reasoning used in an effort to defeat 
it. I would give the opponents of the loyalty 
oath a large measure of credit if they would 
base their case on the fact that the oath has 
little practical use in protecting the nation 
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against subversion instead of trailing off 
into vaporish, thin skinned expressions of 
injured pride. Perhaps it is nothing more 
than a symbol of loyalty. Is symbolism bad? 
When a man tips his hat to a lady, he uses 
a symbol of respect; his head bowed in prayer 
is a symbol of his reverence. His use of the 
term His Excellency, to a Governor, is a sym- 
bol of his submission to the authority of the 
law. Are these bad? Do we think more of 
a man if he fails to observe them? The loyal- 
ty oath is probably nothing but an expres- 
sion of devotion to one’s country in this 
day of its darkest peril. But even if this 
is all that it is, who can deny that such an 
expression does some good? I have said to 
you that the battle of communism is one for 
the minds of men. It must be fought in 
the classroom. 


But the battle against communism must 
also be fought on the level of faith, not only 
across the plains of economic and scientific 
achievements. Communism proposes that 
life is material and a man is a product of 
nature with no purpose, no will, and no soul. 
This is a harsh doctrine but because they 
have succeeded in dressing it up with ap- 
peals to ideals and equality, they have suc- 
ceeded in winning in many instances, the 
battle for the heart and the minds of men. 
Ours is a society and a system based upon 
ideals. Our job as Legionnaires is to keep 
the eyes of all Americans focused on the 
ideals of our country and our job as Ameri- 
cans is constantly to translate the image of 
America abroad in terms of its ideals. 


We as members of the American Legion 
must keep alive the spirit of patriotism, love 
of country. This is our challenge. To those 
who have grown listless in their appreciation 
of individual freedom and the great gift of 
citizenship in this country let us constantly 
recount their blessings. They are neatly 
summed up in a passage written by a ref- 
ugee—one who came to these shores from 
Herr Hitler’s concentration camps and even- 
tually became a citizen of these United 
States. He wrote: 


“Iam an American citizen * * * a mem- 
ber of the greatest fraternity on earth * * * 
‘The brotherhood of free men because a mil- 
lion American citizens have died -and mil- 
lions have suffered in the wars of our Repub- 
lic. I have greater freedom than any other 
citizen of any other nation in any other pe- 
riod of mankind. I have greater freedom to 
work, to worship, to love, to learn and to 
play. Mine is the freedom to compete, to 
invent, to save, to invest, to create, to pro- 
mote, to own. I have freedom te choose, to 
join, to vote, to speak, to travel, and to walk 
erect with head high. I am free to be my 
own self as an individual human soul. I 
am free to glorify God’.” 





An Eastern Big City Congressman Looks 
at Resource Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 19 I had the privilege of speak- 
ing before the Electric Consumers In- 
formation Committee at the Hotel Wil- 
lard in Washington, D.C. Iam thankful 
to Jack Curran, a member of the ECIC 
executive committee, who extended to me 
an invitation to participate in a lunch- 
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eon session of a legislative workshop with 
people from all over the United States 
who are interested in the problem of 
power and our natural resources. Mr. 
John Edelman, legislative representative 
of the Textile Workers, was the chair- 
man. 

The subject of my talk was “An East- 
ern Big City Congressman Looks at Re- 
source Development.” In view of the 
erroneous impression that a conflict ex- 
ists between the interests of the farm 
people and the city dwellers, I believe 
that my talk might eliminate some of the 
erroneous impressions held by many 
people. 

I found the question and answer period 


after the speech very stimulating and the © 


comments reaffirmed my deep-rooted 
feeling that whether we live on the farms 
or dwell in the cities that we are Amer- 
icans all and that our natural resources 
have been granted to us for the benefit 
of all mankind, and not for the ag- 
grandizement of power by a monolithic 
state or for the financial benefit of a 
select few. . 
The text of my speech follows: 
SprecH Or CONGRESSMAN ALFRED E. SANTAN= 
GELO BEFORE ELECTRIC CONSUMERS INFORMA- 
TION COMMITTEE, TUESDAY, JANUARY 19, 
1960 


Mr. Chairman, Mr: Ellis, Jack Curran, 
members of the Electric Consumers Infor- 
mation Committee, and ladies and gentle- 
men, I have been asked today to speak to 
you on the subject of how “An Eastern, Big 
City Congressman Looks at Resource Devel- 
opment.” I am happy to participate in this 
workshop program. 

When one talks about resource develop- 
ment, a person, whether he comes from the 
city, such as I, or from the farm belt, one 
immediately thinks of natural resources, 
farms, forests, fish and wildlife, minerals and 
sources of energy. Some city dwellers think 
of hunting, fishing and swimming. The 
thought that comes to me, and which is 
sometimes overlooked, is the world’s greatest 
natural resource—its population. This is so 
whether it be where population is exploding 
or where it is controlled by natural or arti- 
ficial means. When I talked of natural re- 
sources, I mean both groups—the animate 
and the inanimate and the relationship be- 
tween them. 

As a human being and as a Catholic, I 
believe in the dignity of the individual and 
in his inherent worth. Just as I believe 
governments are created for the protection of 
the individual and the development of a 
spiritual, economic and political being, so do 
I believe that our natural resources have 
been placed on earth for the benefit of all 
peoples, all human beings, and not for the 


aggrandizement of power of a state or the 


financial benefit of a select few. 


I am not a hedonist who believes that. 


pieasure is the primary objective of life or 
summum bonum, but sometimes when we 
attend congressional parties, labor lunch- 
eons, or house parties, one can validly draw 
the inference that the guests believe in the 
mammalian philosophy—live for today for 
there is no tomorrow. 

As a member of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Agriculture, I have been com- 
pelled to think about the soil, the trees, our 
streams, electric power, and their use, their 
development and their preservation. I have 
been extremely interested in these resources 
because I know that they affect my life, my 
constituency, and my Nation. 

We all know that no nation is any 
stronger than its resources permit it to be. 
Because America has been fortunate in the 
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blessings of nature bestowed upon it in the 
shape of ail varieties of natural resources 
we have become strong. We have attained 
our preeminent position in the world today 
because we have had the energy, the in- 
genuity, and the purpose with which to con- 
vert natural resources in their many aspects 
to useful products. In the process, we have 
been shamefully prodigal as well as admir- 
ably efficient. Some nations have not been 
blessed with nature’s bounty and conse- 
quently look to us with pitiful glances for 
help or with green eyes in envy. 

Of all the naturai resources needed to 
support even so complex an industrial struc- 
ture and sophisticated a society as ours is 
today, there are only a very few which we 
do not possess in some quantity. Those few 
which we may heed we have, of course, been 
able to secure elsewhere by exchange for 
others of which we have a surplus or for 
products made fronf them. And so we have 
our exports and imports and our trade agree- 
merits. 

The first of the natural resources we come 
to is water. Certain elementary facts must 
be recognized. Water is vital to every form 
of life. We have a fixed or finite quantity of 
water in this world. Some have too much 
for their neéds, such as Siam, Panama, and 
other countries in the Far East, whic I have 
had the extreme pleasure of visiting within 
the past séveral months. Other areas have 
too little, such as Hong Kong, where run- 
ning water is used only for several hours a 
day, or in parts of southern Italy, which suf- 
fers from the lack of water. Certain areas 
which have sufficient for their needs, do not 
have it at the time when they need it. So 
for them, it is a problem of storage and use 
in time of need. Then it becomes a matter 
of distribution. We have seen such conserva- 
tion in the Tennessee Valiey, in the far West 
at the Columbia River, or at the Wilson 
Dam. 

Tf understand that Russia is developing the 
largest water dam in the world which will 
provide electric power and irrigation. This 
damsite is located at Bratsk north of Lake 
Baikal on the Angara River, and when com- 
pleted will be more than 40 times as large 
as our largest reservoir at Hoover Dam. We 
almost had a war because the present ad- 
ministration withdrew its support to Egypt 
in the building of the Aswan Dam. I was 
pleased to see that Formosa with the help 
of our government is building the first mul- 
tipurpose water resources development un- 
dertaken by the Republic of China as part 
of an overall program to make Chiang Kai- 
shek's country self-sufficient. Its purposes 
ere irrigation power, flood control, and pub- 
lic water supply. 

Some areas have sufficient for their needs, 
but people in the use of it pollute, con- 
taminate, or waste it, so that others cannot 
use it sufficiently or profitably. Riding 
across the 14th Street Bridge in Washington 
over the Potomac River, you will see this 
river being contaminated by industrial use- 
age and those who live downstream are de- 
nied a proper use. 

Water serves mankind in many ways. It 
helps provide food from the soil or from 
gravel as I saw in the hydroponic systems in 
Japan. It turns the turbines which furnish 
hydroelectric power and provides cheap elec- 
tricity, as in the hills of Puerto Rico where 
the Rural Electrification Administration h 
brought light to darkness and bearable living 
conditions to the denizens of the hills. 

When I first came to Congress I did not 
know what the words “Rural Electrification 
Administration” meant, and I had no con- 
ception of the kind of work it was accom- 
plishing or the scope of its activities. The 
first real understanding I had of the REA’s 
accomplishments was during my visit to 
Puerto Rico where I met Clyde Ellis and 
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participated in a week’s seminar conducted 
by the Puerto Rican Water Resources Au- 
thority. I traveled into the hills and in- 
spected the powerplants and saw with my 
own eyes the wires leading to the shacks 
and hovels which some of the Puerto Ricans 
call their homes. In some instances the cost 
of the installation of the electricity was 
greater than the value of these homes. More 
than 60,000 families enjoyed for the first 
time the use of electricity and the darkness 
of the hills was illuminated. Refrigeration, 
preservation of food, electrical appliances, 
and modern conveniences were theirs for the 
asking by reason of the inspiration of a far- 
sighted Governor, Mufioz-Marin. Without 
the REA loans at 2-percent interest, these 
people would have remained in darkness, 
relegated to misery. Their health and their 
way of life were greatly improved. 

Today we see an administration seeking 
to raise the interest rates to be paid by the 
REA from 2 percent to the going rate of in- 
terest paid by Government bonds. This 
means that the rate of interest would reach 
5 percent and higher. This means that 
backward areas could not avail themselves of 
the great opportunities afforded by a program 
initiated under Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
which has brought electricity to 98 percent 
of the farm families throughout the United 
States and telephones to 90 percent of the 
people on the farms. © 

I, for one, will oppose a program which 
will grant. 344 percent additional interest to 
financial institutions to the detriment of the 
people and the destruction of one of the 
greatest programs our country has ever 
adopted. 

Water serves as drink for man or beast, 
either in its pure state as H,O or in its 
mixed state as in hooch. It also has less 
utilitarian purposes, such as perhaps for 
sartorial perfection as in washing and bath- 
ing or as a locus near the sands, attracting 
either a sunburn or the opposite sex. 

As dependent as we are upon water then, 
we must learn to keep our demands within 
the available gallonage which is not infinite. 
As we approach the absolute limits we must 
learn to utilize it in the most efficfent man- 
ner possible. 

Wherever possible it must be used over and 
over. The same water that. generates hydro- 
electric power can be used again. None is 
lost. in the process. Wherever possible arid 
lands lying waste and unproductive should 
be given an opportunity to produce food and 
other products of the land. This will become 
more and more necessary as our population 
continues to grow. 

Since the finite limits 6f water are known, 
at least in approximation, it is up to someone 
to take the lead in seeing that the available 
supply is most efficiently utilized. That 
someone could very well be the Federal Gov- 
ernment. By that I do not necessarily mean 
that every drop should be nationalized and 
every bucketfull be doled out by a more or 
less benevolent Federal Government upon 
sufficient justification by potential, con- 
sumers or users. I do mean that it would 
probably be a good thing that the utmost 
protection be given to the Nation’s water- 
sheds, that soil erosion be eliminated insofar 
as possible, that water pollution be pre- 
vented, or corrected when it occurs un- 
avoidably. 

I mean that potential hydroelectric power 
sites should be determined and the right to 
develop them be in the hands of those who 
can do so at the least cost, most efficiently 
and for the benefit of the most people. If 
these potential power sites are located where 
no one can or wants to undertake the job 
the Federal Government might undertake 
them. Not, however, unless there is at least 
a potential need for them, 
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As we well know, it would be a wasteful 
practice to build large power dams just for 
power. It is also possible to upset the 
natural regime of a stream and disorganize 
the economies of communities downstream 
dependent upon the water about to be im- 
pounded for domestic and industrial use, 
and possibly irrigation. The modern-day 
multiple-purpose planning for a coordinated 
development for all purposes is infinitely 
more desirable. 

Yesterday our President forwarded to the 
Congress his budget message. In it he 
recommended $1,938,000 to be spent in fiscal 
year 1961 for natural resources, more than 
has been spent for this purpose in any pre- 
vious year. 

We have before Congress, apart from his 
recommendations, a measure which would 
establish a Council of Natural Resources and 
Conservation Advisers. The purpose of this 
council is to study the current status of 
natural resource conservation and develop- 
ment and to develop, in terms of national 
policy for the President and the Congress, 
@ program which will best meet the human, 
economic, and National defense require- 
ments of the Nation and the enhancement 
of the National heritage for future genera- 
tions. 

A truly comprehensive program should en- 
compass, each in its proper relationship to 
the other and to the whole program, all 
natural resources. These would include 
soil, water, timber, grazing land, fisheries, 
minerals, wildlife and, not to be neglected at 
all costs, recreational, scenic, and scientific 
values. The assistance. and cooperation of 
all responsible parties should be enlisted. 
This I think should include industry, agri- 
culture, government on all levels as well as 
individuals. Only thus could the interests 
of all citizens be given the proper considera- 
tion. That is the democratic way. 

It would be well to have a central clear- 
inghouse of information concerning the cur- 
rent status of our storehouse of nature’s 
bounty. We should know of what plans 
there may be for its conservation, develop- 
ment, and utilization. If there are danger- 
ous trends apparent, steps may be taken in 
time to arrest them. If there are forseen 
shortages developing, steps may be taken to 
head them off. 

As a member of the Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives, I am acutely 
aware of the accomplishments of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. I believe 
that some of my listeners may have some 
small interest in that program. That gov- 
ernmental undertaking is illustrative of the 
good that can be accomplished by the Gov- 
ernment when others cannot or will not un- 
dertake the job. 

Several other measures which protect our 
resources are such projects as the TVA, Bon- 
neville Power Administration, marketing 
system, in the Pacific Northwest, other Fed- 


eral power projects in various sections of, 


the country and the rural electrification 
program. They have stimulated higher con- 
sumption of power at low wholesale rates. 
The results of this policy, which has its roots 
in the Reclamation Act amendments of 1906, 
have not only aided the ultimate power con- 
sumer in the regions affected, but have had 
an effect toward decreasing power rates in 
areas not in the watershed effected by the 
project even in large cities. (This is the 
F.DR. yardstick of public power against 
which to measure rates of private utilities.) 
For example, the 1958 average annual do- 
mestic use of electricity in the TVA region 
was 7,800 kilowatt-hours, about double the 
national figure. The cost per kilowatt-hour 
of power among TVA distributors is about 60 
percent of the average for the Nation. As 4 
result the purchase of electrical appliances in 
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the home and on the farm in the TVA is the 
highest in the Nation. 

Since 1945 citizens of this region have 
purchased $2.5 billion worth of appliances 
and the same is true in the Pacific North- 
west although adequate statistics are not 
available. Rural electric cooperatives, more 
than 900 in number throughout the country, 
form a $1 billion annual market for 20-odd 
household electrical appliances. These data 
were obtained from a study conducted by the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Asgoci- 
ation in 1959. It is obvious that low-cost 
power contributed to increasing usage which 
in turn contributed to purchase of more 
electrical appliances which help keep indus- 
tries producing goods and workers employed. 

From the standpoint of the national inter- 
est, I, as a big city Congressman, approve 
of the role that has been played during 
World War II, during the Korean crisis and 
by the TVA and Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration in supplying power for defense dur- 
ing the present program of protecting the 
United States against aggression. Aluminum 
for the planes that helped to defeat the axis 
in World War II was produced by industries 
located in the TVA and on the Columbia, 
Only in those areas were there supplies of 
low-cost power available for the process of 
aluminum and other electro-process indus- 
tries important to the war effort. As of 
“now, more than half of TVA total power 

production goes to service the Atomic Energy 
Commission's facilities in that area. A sub- 
stantial proportion of power generated by 
the Columbia River Basin dams is used to 
service the AEC facilities at Hanford, Wash. 

The success of the programs that have 
been here described have stimulated areas 

. elsewhere to look at their resources situa- 
tion, particularly in the eastern part of the 
country where I live, in relation to meeting 
the problems of water pollution abatement, 
water supply navigation, and other uses of 
rivers. 

The League of Women Voters, whih en- 
joys respectability in the East, and perhaps 
is in disfavor in Louisiana, has set up as its 
goal the conservation of natural resources 
and the elimination of pollution, Whatever 
success they might achieve, of one thing you 
can be sure—that with such support, we will 
find this topic kept alive and legislators in- 
formed of its need and its importance. 

I, for one, have supported the rural elec- 
trification program with vigor because I see 
its benefits and I recognize that all in our 
country, whether it be on the farm or in the 
city, have common interests. I have sup- 
ported with pleasure the expansion of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s jurisdiction be- 
cause I believe that the people of that area 
are entitled to cheap power and a right to 
receive the benefits which hydroelectri¢ 
power provides for the residents in the area, 
If we in the city support programs which 
farmers feel are their private domain, we 
do so because we recognize their intimate 
relationship with us.' We, on the other 
hand, have high hopes and confidence that 
the farmer be aware of and sympathetic to 
the problems which we cliffdwellers face 
in our urban centers. Newspaper reporters 
call this mutual assistance—‘"I scratch your 
back; you scratch my back theory of 
politics.” 

Our problems in the city are legion. We 
desperately need decent housing, and we 
would like to enjoy the fresh air which the 
farmers receive in their daily lives. We 
clamor for minimum wages because we feel 
that we should have the wherewithal to pur- 
chase the necessities of life and obtain those 
foods which we cannot abstract from the 
soil. If we recognize that we are our 
brothers’ keepers and that there is no class 
warfare between the farmer and the city 
dweller, if we appreciate that education is 
the common concern of all, that decent hous- 
ing, good health, are rights of mankind, then 
we have recognized the truth which has 
come down from all religions. When we rec- 
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ognize that truth, that Nature’s bounty were 
planned for the benefit of mankind, then we 
can live as human beings and be proud of 
our way of life. : 





Tribute to George E. Clark, of Lawrence, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include two letters which 
pay just tribute to Mr. George E. Clark 
on the occasion of his retirement from 
service as a bridge tender at the Duck 
Bridge in Lawrence, Mass. 

The letters follows: 

CouNTY COMMISSIONERS; 
County or Essex, 
Salem, Mass., November 2, 1959. 
To Whom it May Concern: 

Mr. George C. Clark, 118 Brookfield Street, 
Lawrence, Mass., was employed by the 
County of Essex for a period of 35 years. 
During all those years he was found to be an 
honest, sincere, hardworking man. He 
served the county as a bridge tender at the 
Duck Bridge in Lawrence for the past 29 
years. 

During this period of time he has proven 
to be a very colorful figure and has shown 
himself to be an alert and on several occa- 
sions a very courageous man. 


A-tribute has been paid to him by the - 


Honorable THomas J. Lang, and it appears in 
the ConcrEssIonaL Recorp, volume 105, dated 
Tuesday, September 15, 1959. 

The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune on September 
12, 1959, printed a glowing account of his 
colorful record during his years as a bridge 
tender. 

“The city of Lawrence, the towns of And- 
over, North Andover, and Methuen have paid 
tribute to Mr. Clark for his many long years 
of service to the public. 

The county of Essex accepted with regret 
his resignation of October 1, 1959. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp H. CAHILL, 
C. F. NELSON Pratt, 
County Commissioners. 
LAWRENCE, Mass. 

GerorceE E. CLARK, 

Governor's Office, 

State House, Boston: 

As mayor of the city of Lawrence I join 
with its citizens in congratulating you upon 
the auspicious occasion of your audience 
with His Excellency Foster W. Furcolo, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

Joun J. BUCKLEY, 
Mayor of Lawrence, Mass, 
THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Executive DEPARTMENT, 
State House, Boston, October 1, 1959. 
Mr. GrorcE E. CLARK, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Dear Mr. CiarK: It is an official honor 
and a personal pleasure to extend the greet- 
ings of all the people of Massachusetts to- 
gether with my own salute to you tonight 
on the occasion of your retirement from 
public service after more than 35 years. 

Not only the city of Lawrence, the county 
of Essex, and the State of Massachusetts, but 
the entire Nation record their grateful rec- 
ognition of your heroic deeds well done. 
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Your loyalty, your devotion, and your daily 
work to aid your fellow man will always be 
remembered. Your 833 years as a bridge 
tender in Essex County are a living memorial 
to your heroism in saving many lives during 
emergencies. 

Certainly, citizens of your caliber and 
dedication are the strength behind our Gov- 
ernment and constitute the bedrock upon 
which our democracy has been built, im- 
proved, and expanded for the benefit of all 
the people. 

i join with your multitude of friends and 
admirers in expressing the hope that during 
the years ahead you may find joy and satis- 
faction in all your activities. 

Sincerely yours, 
Governor. 





Senator Symington’s Views on U.S. 
Preparedness 


‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
safety and survival of the United States 
and its friends and allies in the non- 
Communist world surely overrides all 
other issues facing the 2d session of this 
86th Congress. 

I share the concern of many of our 
colleagues over the adequacy and wis- 
dom of our present defense policies. We 
are all concerned over the extent of the 
lag in missile production and space tech- 
nology. Certainly we must continue to 
work for an enforceable disarmament 
agreement, but in the interim—the 
United States must remain strong. 

Senator Sruart Symuncton, of Mis- 
souri, has dedicated much of his time to 
the study and evaluation of our defense 
posture. He is one of our country’s out- 
standing experts in this field. Recently, 
on January 10, 1960, Senator SymincTron 
appeared on the “Meet, the Press” pro- 
gram. Much of the program was de- 
voted to exploration of the Senator’s 
views on the state of U.S. preparedness. 





I am pleased to commend to our col-. 


leagues the transcript of that interview 
by a panel of veteran Washington cor- 
respondents. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I submit the transcript of the 


Sunday, January 10, 1960, “Meet the 


Press” television program. It is my hope 
that we will be able to approach this 
all-important issue without resort to 
partisan recrimination and with the 
emphasis on how best to keep America 
strong and free. 

“MEET THE Press,” SUNDAY, JANUARY 10, 1960 
(Moderator, «Ned Brooks; guest, Senator 

Sruart SYMIncTon, Democrat, of Missouri; 

panel, Roscoe Drummond, New York 

Herald-Tribune; May Craig, Portland 

(Maine) Press Herald; Marquis Childs, St. 

Louis Post Dispatch; Lawrence E. Spivak, 

regular panel member.) 

The ANNouNCER. Ladies and gentlemen, 
we invite you to “Meet the Press,” the un- 
rehearsed program which has won every 
major award in ite fleld. 

Our guest today is Senator Srvuart Sym- 
INGTON, Of Missouri, chairman of the Special 


et 
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Agriculture Investigating 
which begins early this week. 

In just a moment Senator Symincron will 
meet the press. 

Now “Meet the Press,” produced by Law- 
rence E. Spivak. 

Remember that the questions asked by the 
members of the panel do not necessarily re- 
flect their point of view. It is their way of 
getting the story for you. 

Now here is the moderator of “Meet the 
Press,” Mr. Ned Brooks. 

Mr. Brogks. Welcome once again to “Meet 
the Press.” 

Our guest today is Senator Stuart SyMING- 
TON, Of Missouri. He is one of the five Demo- 
crats most frequently mentioned as possible 
nominees for President. 

In the new session of Congress, Senator 
SYMINGTON will play an important role. He 
has earned a reputation as a critic of ad- 
ministration defense policies and he is now 
proposing a program for reorganizing the 
Defense Department. 

He is the chairman of an investigating 
committee which on Tuesday will begin a 
far-reaching examination into the opera- 
tions of the Government's farm program. 

Senator SyMINGTON was appointed as the 
first Secretary of the Air Force when that 
position was created in 1947. He was first 
elected to the Senate in 1952. Senator Sym- 
INGTON recently returned from an extensive 
trip which included Africa and the Middle 
East. . 

And now seated around the press table 
ready to interview Senator SYMINGTON are 
Marquis Childs of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, May Craig of the Portland (Maine) 
Press-Herald, Roscoe Drummond of the New 
York Herald Tribune, and Lawrence E. Spi- 
vak, our regular member of the “Meet the 
Press” panel. 

Now, Senator, if you are ready, we will 
start the questions with Mr. Spivak. 

Mr. Sprvax. Senator, I would like to as- 
sume what everyone else in the political 
know takes for granted, and that is that 
you are being seriously advanced for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, and I 
would like to ask you some questions on 
some of the major issues that face us. First, 
the question of disarmament. While the rest 
of the world is taiking about and hoping 
for disarmament, you keep hammering away 
on the question of armament. 

Will you tell us where you stand on the 
question of disarmament? 

Senator SymincTon. Mr. Spivak, in 1955 I 
introduced a resolution which was passed 
unanimously by the Senate, and the resolu- 
tion was one of universal disarmament. No- 
body can be more for disarmament than I 
am. On the other hand, I believe it would 
be wrong and not in the best interests of 
my country to disarm unilaterally in the face 
of growing Communist strength. 

Mr. Sprvak. Senator, do you think we can 
make any kind of disarmament agreement 
with the Soviet Union today that would be 
safe for the free world? 

Senator SyMINcTON. Well, I would hope 
that we could, and I think that it is impor- 
tant that we continue to try. But on the 
other hand, I think that we have to do two 
things: First, work for general disarmament, 
and secondly, be careful that in our desire 
to obtain a real disarmament agreement we 
don't sign one that might leave us in a posi- 
tion where it could be violated without our 
knowing it. 

Mr. Sprvax. Senator, specifically on nuclear 
weapons testing we have carried on nego- 
tiations now for over a year and the Russians 
seem to be getting exactly what they want 
‘and that is a test ban without inspection. 

How tong would you continue these nego- 
tiations if they continue in this present 
vein? 


Subcommittee 
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Senator SymuincTon. For 14 months we 
haven’t been testing and for 14 months the 
Russians have not been testing. It worries 
me a great deal because as the months go by 
our experts say continuously that we cannot 
tell increased sized tests on their part if they 
want to cheat. 

I am willing to leave this matter in the 
hands of the President who says that he has 
now abandoned the idea of just agreeing to 
an indefinite extension. 

I would hope that we reach an agreement 
soon, because the American people should 
realize that the longer it is that we have 
no agreement and yet do not test, the longer, 
provided the Russians are cheating, the 
longer we are giving up and therefore in 
effect disarming unilaterally. 

Mr. Sprvak. You think, then, if we don't 
get an agreement soon we ought to go back 
at least to underground testing? 

Senator SymrncTon. I do think we ought 
to go back to underground testing, yes; pro- 
vided in the reasonably distant future we 
don’t get an agreemeent that we consider 
the right agreement. 

Mr. DruMMoOnND. To touch on one more as- 
pect of the test ban thing, in your Judgment 
and in your knowledge, is there any method 
of verification that would be adequate to de- 
tecting underground testing? 

Senator SymIncTron. Mr. Drummond, the 
amount of blast that could not be detected 
has increased to my certain knowledge in 
the minds of the experts, 20 times in the 
last year. Now we are talking “underground,” 
in addition to which there is a great new 
field of testing in which there is a growing 
apprehension that we would not be able to 
detect and that is the field of space. For 
example, something that was tested half- 
way to the moon; 

Therefore, again I say that all of us are 
looking toward peace and believe that the 
best way to get peace is through some form 
of agreement in this field and all the flelds 
of armament. On the other hand I do think 
that based on the record we have to proceed 
with care. 

Mr. DruMMoND. Speaking of space, former 
President Truman and Senator MANSFIELD 
this afternoon said that they thought that 
the Soviet use of the Pacific for rocket test- 
ing was an act of arrogance. 

Now I’d like to ask whether you think the 
Pacific is a proper area for rocket launching 
and what do you believe is the purpose of 
the proposed Soviet rocket test? 

Senator SyMINGTON. Without getting too 
much into possibly classified territory, I 
think it shows that fairly soon, based on the 
orbit they get in the place that they now 
plan to test, fairly soon they plan to put a 
man in space. Where they plan to throw 
these missiles, now, is about 1,100 miles from 
Pearl Harbor. They are getting closer in 
their relationships in the space field to our 
newest State. They are not, however, nearly 
as close, perhaps, as they are in some other 
places in the world where the governments 
appear to be leaning their way. 

Mrs. Cratc. Senator, the President gave us 
a rather optimistic picture of our defense 
in his state of the Union message. Does 
that agree with your knowledge of our own 
military position? 

Senator Symrncron. No, Mrs. Craig. I 
think the President was misinformed in some 
of the things he told the American people 
with respect to our defenses. 

Mrs. Cralc. For instance he spoke of our 
Atlas situation. How much ready intercon- 
tinental missiles do we have, do you know? 

Senator SymincTon. Yes; I do know, but 
I don’t think I should say so on this pro- 
gram. I do think, however, that his state- 
ment as to what our position was was over- 
sanguine. 
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Mrs. Craic. Could you give us some idea 
then perhaps in relation to what you know 
the Russians have? 

Senator SymMIncTON. It has been acknowl- 
edged by this administration a year ago, after 
we corrected some of the statements that 
were made by some officials, it was acknowl- 
edged, admitted that the plan was to allow 
the Russians to get a lead of 3 tol. That 
is what they said the lead would be. Per- 
sonally I feel that the plans mean 
that their lead will be greater than 
3 to 1. Inasmuch as we have not deviated 
from our announced plans by the Secretary 
of Defense at that time, it should be clear to 
all Americans that we are further behind 
than we were a year ago in the defense mis- 
sile field. 

Mrs. Craic. The President was rather opti- 
mistic about the Polaris nuclear subs. How 
many of them do we have ready? 

Senator SymincTon. Again I wouldn’t 
want to give the exact figures but I do agree 
with you that he was misinformed with re- 
spect to the statements he made about that 
weapon also. 

Mrs. Craic. Well, if he isn’t informed, who 
misinformed him? 

Senator Symincron If I was in his posi- 
tion I would be interested in finding out. 

Mrs. Craic. Well, Senator, that is an ex- 


traordinary statement to say the President _ 


the Commander in Chief, is misinformed and 
doesn’t know what he is talking about. 

Senator Symincron. I didn't say the latter; 
you did. I did say that I was sure he had 
been misinformed in some of the statements 
that he had made in his talk. 

Mrs. Craic. Does it not follow if he is mis- 
informed, that he doesn’t know what he is 
talking about? 

Senator SyMINGTON. You made that state- 
ment, not I. 

Mr. Brooks. Senator, could you cite a spe- 
cific example of where he was misinformed? 

Senator SyYMINGTON. Well, Mrs. Craig 
brought up two. One was in what he said 
about the missiles and the other was what 
he said about the Polaris submarines 

Mr. CHILDs. Well, just to push that a mo- 
ment further, Senator, how long can the 
American public take this screen of secu- 
rity—I know you referred to classified infor- 
mation. Shouldn’t the public know if the 
President is misinformed and isn’t it your 
duty to tell us? 

Senator SyMINGTON. Well, Mr. Childs, in 
our form of government, one in a position 
like mine—a Senator from Missouri—has to 
be very careful about releasing classified in- 
formation. 

However, I want to say this: The American 
people now know from this administration 
that we are well behind in the missile field, 
even further behind in the space field, and 
that our plans are to remain that way and 
get worse. 

Now I am amazed that the President in 
his statement points out that we are going 
to have the most prosperous year in our 
history next year, that we are going to have 
a $414 billion surplus and at the same time 
these plans to let the Russians continue 
their relative growing strength against ours 
continue. And I’d like to just also say that 
I don’t argue about the fact that under 
our form of government they have the right 
to consider the balancing of the budget more 
important than national security, but I do 
think that it is unfortunate that the people 
are not given the facts as to the nature of 
their actions to that end and the degree that 
we are falling behind. 

Mr. Cuitps. I would like to ask you about 
that surplus, too, Senator. I gather you 
would not use that to reduce the national 
debt, that $4.2 billion, if such a surplus does 
materialize, is that right? 
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Senator SyMIncTron. I don’t think there is 
anything more important in the world today 
than this country, the last great bastion 
against communism, keeping equal in 
strength with the Russians. Physically, eco- 
nomically, technologically, psychologically— 
of course spiritually where we glready have 
@ great advantage. Therefore unless they 
want to reorganize the Department of De- 
fense, to wring out the waste over there 
that everybody knows is there, and get a new 
setup, which I am introducing a bill on as 
soon as I can get the floor, you might say, 
and unless they want to correct some of the 
other places in government where we are 
not having good administration and get the 
money that way, I most certainly would 
take that excess the President talks of, that 
surplus that hé talks of, and put it into in- 
creasing our defenses. 

Mr. Curips. Don’t you then lay yourself 
open to the charge of being a spender and 
willing to unbalance the budget and con- 
tributing to our inflation? 

Senator SymMIncTon. I don’t think that 
whether we balance the budget, or many of 
our other plans, will mean much in this 
world unless we maintain our guard. No- 
body wants peace in the world more than I 
do. Nobody wants. peace more than any 
citizen with common sense. Your only prob- 
lem is as we move to the summit next May, 
for example, with the great psychological, 
technological and physical accomplshments 
recently of the Soviet, do you have a better 
chance to negotiate that just and lasting 
peace we hope for at the summit for ex- 
ample, if you negotiate from a position of 
relative weakness or one of relative strength. 
To me that is the most important avenue 
to peace that we have in the world today. 

Mr. Sprvak. Senator, you have said there 
is a great deal of waste in the Defense De- 
partment. Am I to understand, then, that 
if you were President of the United States 
you wouldn’t spend more for defense, that 
you really would spend less for defense? 

Senator SymincTron. I would spend more 
for defense right now. But on the other 
hand, I would have a single war plan. I'd 
try to eliminate the constant bickering and 
arguing and differences between the services 
by having a single Chief of Staff. I’d have a 
single war plan, I’d change the service secre- 
taries to under secretaries under the Secré- 
tary of Defense so as to build up the latter's 
authority and I would have a personnel 
transfer in grade. In other words, I would 
run the situation on the basis of good busi- 
ness practice instead of letting it drift the 
way it is today, in tradition. 

Mr. Sprvax. Senator, when you speak of 
waste in the Defense Department, is that 
just a generalized charge or do you know 
pretty specifically that there is sizable 
waste and that something could be done 
about it? 

Senator SYMINGTON. Well, Mr. Spivak, you 
know that. You could name item after item, 
that because of the disagreements, has been 
canceled or held back, started and stopped. 
Things like the Bomarc, things like the 
Seamaster, the Navaho—here we are today 
canceling hundreds and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of development and research 
items because each service is being allowed 
to try to fight the next war by itself. 

Mr. Spivak. Well, Senator, in fact isn’t the 
whole Defense Department a wasteful De- 
fense Department as long as it keeps this in 
peace—isn’t there constant obsolescence? I 
mean don’t you have to research and maybe 
waste money in research? 

Senator SymincTon. That is true, that is 
true, of course. On the other hand, there is 
no reason why the organizational setup 
shouldn’t be on a basis where the taxpayer 
gets the most return for his dollar. And 
in answer to the way you asked the question 
in the beginning, I would immediately start 
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spending more, for example, in the space 
field. .The degree that we are behind in 
thrust is almost incredible and yet last year 
we cut by tens of millions of dollars the one 
big thrust program we had, the Saturn. I 
would spend money quick there and I would 
accelerate these important programs and I’d 
modernize SAC. 

On the other hand, I also would attempt 
to streamline that. Department so that as 
soon as possible you are beginning to get 
true defense for your dollar. 

Mr. Sprvak. Senator,, you have spent a 
great Many years studying defense. Do you 
have any idea how much you could save and 
how much you would spend if you were the 
President? 

Senator SrmiIncron. Well, I think you 
could save—and I am on the record, as hav- 
ing said I thought’ you could save 30 percent 
of the budget. That was when I was pretty 
close to the Department. If that was only 
half right today you would save $100 million 
a week. 

Mr. Drummonp. Senator, on this pro- 
gram last Sunday, Senator KENNEDY said 
that if any Democratic leader was unwill- 
ing to submit his candidacy to the test of 
@ representative primary, that that Demo- 
cratic leader would not deserve well of the 
next national convention. 

I’d like to ask whether you share that 
view. 

-Senator Symincron. Mr. Drummond, 
some time back when some of my friends in 
New Hampshire asked me if I would go 
into that primary, I had to make a decision: 
namely, would I go into primaries or would 
I not. 

Now I know something about primaries. 
When I first ran for the Senate I was in a 
primary for 7 months, I believe, and I was in 
it 7 days a week. My State doesn’t have 
presidential primaries. Only about a third 
of the States do have these presidential pri- 
maries, and less than 10 percent of 
States have presidential primaries that are 
pinding. 

Anybody can have their own ideas as to 
the importance of primaries. I have de- 
cided not to go into any primaries, at least 
at this time. And as to whether they 
should be abolished or not, I wouldn't want 
to criticize anything that another State had 
set up. In my State we don’t happen to 
have it and in two-thirds of the States 
they don’t happen to have primaries. 

Mrs. Crate. Senator, Cuba is only 90 miles 
from Florida. Do you think that the pres- 
ent Government of Cuba is under Commu- 
nist influence, dangerous to us? 

Senator SYMINGTON. Mrs. Craig, I have 
it on good authority that Communist in- 
fluence in Cuba is growing steadily and I 
know that those people in our Government 
who should be worrying about it are very 
worried indeed. As you say it is 90 miles 
from the United States and that is getting 
pretty close. It also hss one of the world’s 
greatest naval bases at Guantanamo and of 
course anything that they are doing there 
could be supplied by submarines anyway. 

Mrs. Cratc. Yes. I wanted to ask you 
about that. Do you believe that there are 
submarines hiding on the Cuban coast now? 


Senator Symincron. I have heard that - 


but I haven’t heard it from such source that 
I could answer your question formally. 

Mrs. Cralc. Do you think there are missile 
bases there? 

Senator SyMINcTON. I would rather not 
comment on that questiqn, frankly. 

Mr. CuILps. Senator, getting back to this 
matter of politics, I checked up a few figures 
and found you traveled in the fall 32,000 
miles and spoke in 22 States. I wonder if it 
would be fair to call you an active but un- 
avowed candidate. Could that be? 

Senator SYMINGTON. First let me answer 
this way, if I might. In 1958 I had another 


good Democrats came 
fore when I am asked to go around and 
help the Democratic Party at fund raising 
dinners and others, why I do. 

Now specifically answering your question, 
I am not actively seeking delegates at this 
time. I am interested in the general sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Cuttps. I would like to ask you about 
another unavowed candidate, if I may use 
that phrase. When we had Governor Brown 
on this program, he was asked about Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON. He said he thought he 
would have a handicap in the North because 
of oil and gas and the integration issue. 

I wonder if you would agree with that? 

Senator Symincron. I think that a man 
can only speak for his own State. In my 
State where Senator Jonnson talked re- 
cently and met with the leaders, he had a 
great deal of support. 

Mr. CuHitps. You believe he could carry 
Missouri? 

Senator SYMINGTON. Well, he can certainly 
carry Missouri over any Republican. 

Mr. Cups. Does this mean, Senator, that 
you don’t think the North-South division in 
your party is important and you could nom- 
inate a southerner to run for President of 
the United States? 

Senator SyMIncTON. I don’t think there is - 
@ North-South division in my party. Only 
once has the South left the party since I 
have been reasonably active in politics. In 
that case President Truman still won the 
nomination and the election and I would 
hope that geography woudn’t play too prom- 
inent a part’or be a decisive matter in the 
choosing of a President. I would hope the 
way the world is today that the United 
States as a country will stay together and 
that we will pick the best man for the job 
regardless of where he lives. I think never 
more true was this statement of Benjamin 
Franklin’s as we watch this situation, as 
I have noticed it over the world in recent 
weeks: “If we don’t all hang together now 
we are going to hang separately.” 

Mr. CuiLps. Wasn’t that Patrick Henry? 

Senator SyMIncTON. I think it was Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Mr. Sprvak. You have said you are not a 
candidate for the Presidential nomination. 
Would you tell us whether you would like 
to be President in 1960? 

Senator SyMInctTon. I certainly would like 
to be President in 1960. I think anybody 
in politics would like to be President in 
1960. It is going to be a rough job but the 
way things are going now I would hope we 
could put a brake and turn this country on 
the right keel from the standpoint of mak- 
ing us strong so that we can stay free. 

Let me emphasize by strength I don’t 
mean just physical strength, I mean all the 
other strengths. : 

I believe the one way that we can assure 
peace in the world is for the United States 
and its allies to get together and remain 
strong. 

Mr. Sprvax. Senator, I would like to ask 
you another question, which I hope you 
won't consider a too personal question, but 
your critics are saying that you are all 
things to all men and are able therefore to 
get equally strong support in groups in 
sharp controversy with each other: the 
segregationists and the anti-segregationists; 
labor and capital; conservatives and liberals. 
How do you answer that charge that has 
been made against you, and it has been 
made as a charge against you? 

Senator Symuncron. First, Mr. Spivak, 
they don’t say it to me and secondly, I know 
of no issue that I haven’t voted on and 









taken a position on and I think the charge 
record 


dorsed by the ADA and to be a favorite of the 
Chamber of Commerce, for example? This 
is for example from Harpers: ‘He is at home 
with the ADA and is far from unwelcome at 
the table at the luncheon of, the 
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Another one from the New York Post: 


dollar.” 

Senator Symincron. One of the last 
things my father-in-law said to me before 
he died, and he was a great American as 
well as a great Senator, was that politics 


art of getting along with people. I do my 
best to get along with as many people as I 
can. Never once has that changed my con- 
victions on an issue. 

Mr. Drummonp. Senator, recently two po- 
litical people, Governor Rockefeller and 
Senaotr Kennedy, have made it clear that 
they simply wouldn't consider, have any- 
thing to do with the Vice Presidential nom- 
ination. I am not going to ask whether 
you would accept the Vice Presidential nom- 
ination because I think nearly everybody 
could know the answer. 

What I want to ask you is, do you think 
that either party ought to nominate a Vice 
Presidential candidate who is not qualified 
to be the Presidential nominee? 

Senator Symincron. I do not. 

Mr. Drummonp. Do you think that there 
is much prospect that either party will do 
that? 

Senator Syminecron. I would not, Mr. 
Drummond. Naturally as you know, the 
Vice Presidential decision is one that is 
generally made, you might say “at the last 
minute.” 

On the other hand I would hope that the 
Vice President of the United States next 
time is a man who is fully capable, the way 
the world is, of being a good President. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think with that future in 
mind, Senator, I will have to call a halt to 
the proceedings. I am sorry to interrupt 
but I see that our time is up. 

Thank you very much, Senator Syming- 
ton, for being with us. We will be back with 
Meet the Press in just a moment. First this 
message. 
The Announcer. Meet the Press brings 

you leading world figures at a time when 

what they say or do is important in the news. 

Next week only, meet the press will be 

/ seen over many of these stations at one p.m. 

Eastern Standard Time because of the pro 

ball game. Consult your local TV listings 

for exact time in your area. Our guest will 

be the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft 

Benson, the most controversial member of 
the Eisenhower cabinet. 

If you have enjoyed today’s program, you 
may wish to receive a printed copy of the 
questions and answers. In just one minute, 
we will tell you how you may get your 
transcript. . 

For a printed copy of today’s discussion 
send ten cents in coin and a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Merkle Press, 801 
Rhode Island Avenue, Northeast, Washing- 
ton 18, D.C. 

And now goodby for Senator Srvarr 
SyYMIncTon and Meet the Press. 

Meet the Press was produced by Lawrence 
@% Spivak; directed by Frank Slingland; 
associate producer, Betty Cole; technical 
director, Léon Chromak; production super- 
visor, Doris Corwith. 

This is Lee Dayton speaking. 





was not a science, it was an art. It was the. 
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Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-nine: A Year 
of Progress in the 11th District of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


, OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
11th Congressional District on Chicago’s 
Northwest Side has undergone great 
changes during the past decade and has 
every reason to look forward to even 
more progress during the 1960’s. _ 

In order to have a better understand- 
ing of the 11th District, which I have 
the honor of representing in Congress, 
it gives me great pleasure today to call 
the attention of my colleagues to a most 
interesting resume of the last 10 years— 
with special emphasis on 1959—pre- 
pared by Miss Sally Swanson and pub- 
lished by the Northwest Side Press. I 
believe that Mr. Mort Steinman, pub- 
lisher of the Northwest Side Press, and 
his very able reporter, Miss Swanson, 
have made a significant contribution to 
the people of my district by preparing 
this comprehensive report on the last 10 
years and how they have affected our 
community. 

Because most Americans are so busy 
earning a living and following other pur- 





.Suits, we frequently have a tendency to 


minimize or fail to appreciate the signi- 

ficant changes that occur within our im- 

mediate environment. 

Miss Swanson is to be congratulated 
for digesting into relatively few words 
a most interesting decade. She has 
shown a unique ability to blend into one 
article the industrial growth of my dis- 
trict; the educational growth; the spirit- 
ual development. And to this impressive 
resume, she has very succinctly added 
the great contributions of our civic and 
social organizations, which play such an 
important part in the progress of any 
community. , 

In this very well written article, we 
see a panorama of the llth Congres- 
sional District on Chicago’s Northwest 
Side. I am most happy to have been 
able to play a significant part in this 
progress, both as a private citizen and, 
during the last year, as the representa- 
tive in Congress of the-11th District. 

Miss Swanson’s article follows: 

[From the Northwest Side Press, Dec. 30, 

1959] 

1950’s WERE YEARS OF PROGRESS HERE—NORTH- 
WEstT SipE Prospers, Grows DurInGc Mip—- 
CENTURY DECADE—REVIEW HIGHLIGHTS OF 
1959 

(By Sally Swanson) 

Early Friday the mid-century decade be- 
comes history. 

It was a vibrant 10 years, interesting; fast- 
paced, and frightening. 

This passing decade saw man’s first tot- 
tering steps into outer space, development 
of great labor-saving power, the conquering 
of polio. 

At also brought weapons capable of an- 
nihilating all life on earth. 

During the fifties the world teetered from 
prospects of peace to threats of a cata- 
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strophid war. Deep currents of hate, fear, 
and hope undergirded the Nation’s struggle 
against communism. 

Eras of turbulent emotion emerged and 
passed, leaving their trails in new phrase- 
ology. “Korean-type war,” “brainwash,” 
“McCarthyism,” “sputnik,” newcomers to na- 
tional vernacular, chronicle the history of 
the decade. 

In spite of national and international ten- 
sion, locally the 1950’s were years of growth 
and prosperity and achievement. 

As the decade began, Northwest Siders 
faced one crucial problem: providing facili- 
ties for an increased and increasing popula- 
tion. ; 

New streets were needed. Children at- 
tended classes in crowded schools; in some 
areas double shifts were necessary. Church, 
hospital, and recreational facilities were in- 
adequate. 

Thus the fifties were busy years for North- 
west Siders; and by the end of the decade, 
streets were improved, the area was largely 
lighted by modern street lamps, a new hos- 
pital had been built and expanded, there 
were more, public and parochial schools, new 
play areas, and millions of dollars had been 
invested in church buildings. 

As the 1960’s approached, so did the 
time when the area’s O’Hare International 
airport would be the largest in the world. 
Powerful jetliners began using the fleld, and 
work was stepped-up on an expressway that 
would soon link O’Hare field and the North- 
west Side with Chicago’s loop. 

In annual reviews of each year in the 
1950’s, the Press reported growth, progress, 
and bright hopes for the future. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine is no dif- 
ferent. 

Look back with us and see. 


NORTHWEST EXPRESSWAY STRIP OPENS 


The year began with the optimistic an- 
nouncement by Governor Stratton that proj- 
ects costing $24,212,000 were programed for 
the Northwest Expressway in 1959. 

And the last month of the year brought 
the opening of the first major section of the 
expressway. High ranking county, State, 
and city officials attended ribbon cutting 
ceremonies December 15, marking the open- 
ing of the six-lane strip from Foster near 
Gentral Avenue to the State toll road system 
West or East River Road. 

Completion date anticipated for the 21- 
mile expressway from the loop to O’Hare 
Field is late 1960, also the target date for 
the tri-level project in Jefferson Park, con- 
sidered the most complicated construction 
job on the expressway. 


EDENS HIGHWAY EXTENDED 
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Congestion of traffic leaving Edens High- C 
way at Cicero and Catalpa Avenues was re- t 
lieved in the fall when a 344-mile, $2,800,- 

000 exclusion of Edens to Kostner Avenue J 
near Berteau was opened. t 

And the Lawrence Avenue bridge over Cc 
Edens was cited in November as one of the p 
country’s most beautiful steel bridges in u 
competition sponsored by the American In- ‘ 
stitute of Steel Construction, Inc. It was fe 
built by the Cook County government. a 

Area streets were better lighted due to J 
thousands of dollars worth of mercury vapor 
lamps which were installed and placed in L 
service. ! J 

BUSINESS CHANGES VA 

Appearance of business sections changed a 
through the year. 

Gronau Pharmacy moved from 4959 Mil- Je 
waukee to 4913 Milwaukee in January. The Se 
move was necessita by Northwest Express- th 
way work. . 

More parking facilities were made for ee... 
shoppers in Jefferson Park last March when yc 


Wolke & Kotler Department store enlarged be 
its lot by razing a house at 4826 Lipps. ; 

A Jefferson Park dairy products plant was 
nearly destroyed by an explosion May 23. 
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The blast of gas used to aerate whipped 
cream in Brook Hill Farms Dairy, 5230 Mil- 
waukee, showered a wide area and smashed 
windows in the surrounding block. Several 
persons were hurt. 

A new Kroger supermart opened at 6200 
West Higgins in August. 

More radical changes are in the offing. 

Brykowski Drugstore and two apparel 
shops in the building at the northeast 
corner of Ainslee and Milwaukee Avenues 
closed during the fall, giving way to Wal- 
green Drug Co., which signed a long- 
term lease for approximately 15,000 square 
feet in the building. 

Following extensive remodeling, Walgreen 
plans to occupy the store next year; the 
present Walgreen’s store at Milwaukee and 
Lawrence Avenues will close. 

A DEMOCRATIC YEAR 

Democratic candidates were elected by all 
three Northwest Side wards in February 
aldermanic voting. 

Harry Bell emerged victorious in a field of 
seven candidates who sought the 4lst ward 
council post. Bell’s strongest threat came 
from GOP-endorsed Aloysius -Mazewski. 

Philip A. Shapiro, the 39th ward’s Demo- 
cratic committeeman, unseated the ward's 
incumbent alderman, George L. Buckley, 
who shared Republican endorsement with 
four other candidates. 

Democrat William Cullerton was elected 
alderman of the 38th ward, where three 
ran for office. 

Timothy P. Sheehan, 4ist ward GOP com- 
mitteeman and former Congressman from 
the ilth District, was the Republican 
nominee for mayor. As was expected, Shee- 
han was overwhelmed by Democratic Mayor 
Daley, but he carried his own 4lst ward by 
over 5,000 votes. 

Judge Joseph P. Immel, former 41st ward 
alderman, lost his superior court judgeship 
in the November judicial election. Immel 
resigned his council seat in November 1958, 
and was appointed to fill the court vacancy 
the following month. 

In response to fierce debates in Congress 
on proposed labor-management reform legis- 
lation, Congressman PUCINSKI last summer 
returned from Washington to interview 
about 2,000 of his constituents at local 
shopping centers. He reported that a vast 
majority of Northwest Siders favored some 
form of legislative curb to abuses in labor 
and management fields. Puctnsxk1 voted for 
the reform bill subsequently passed by 
Congress. 

NEWCOMERS 


There were administrative changes in key 
spots throughout the community. 

The Jefferson Park police district, 5430 
Gale, was under the command of three cap- 
tains during 1959. 

Capt. Russell Corcoran, who had been at 
Jefferson Park since October 1955, was 
transferred on January 31. His successor, 
Capt. William Szarat, a former park district 
police captain, remained at the local station 
until May. 

Lt, Ellsworth Erickson was acting captain 
for a few weeks until Capt. Patrick Deeley, 
acting chief of detectives, was transferred to 
Jefferson Park. 

The Jefferson Park branch post office, 5401 
Lawrence, got a new superintendent on 
July 31, when on the retirement of Leroy 
Zoerner, John Bach, 57, was promoted from 
assistant superintendent to fill the position. 

The death of Bjarne Dahl, president of 
Jefferson State Bank,. 5301 Lawrence, on 
September 8, resulted in the election later 
that month of Bernard Feinberg as presi- 
dent. Feinberg, 34, also chairman of the 
bank’s board of directors, became the 
youngest bank president as well as bank 
board chairman in Chicago. 
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THREE TIMES THREE 


Although we have no statistics on the 
subject, we believe a record number of tri- 
plets Were born to Northwest Side families 
during 1959. 

On May 10, appropriately Mother’s Day, 
Mr. and Mrs, Louis Coconate, 5554 West Le- 
land, became the parents of three. 

Another set of triplets was born on June 2 
to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kramer, 5031 North- 
west Highway. 

And Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Maloney, 6034 
North Odell, had triplets just in time for 
Christmas. 

Odds against an expectant mother having 
triplets are about 9,129 to 1. 


DEATHS 


Among the Northwest Side’s prominent 
citizens who passed away during the year 
were: 

Stanley R. Koskinski, 70, of 5544 Leland, 
State representative from the area, 1938 to 
1956, who died in March. 

Frank T. Rounds, 5016 North Lowell, a 
Mayfair civic leader for 40 years, who died 
in June. 

Frank Kalteux, 75, of 5409 North New 
England, former Republican committeeman 
of the 38th ward, who passed away in July. 

Robert E. Welling, 67, of 5347 North Mel- 
vina, a retired police captain, who once 
commanded the Jefferson Park district; he 
died in November. 


CAFE OWNER MURDERED 


Peter Houvouras, 67, of 5005 West Sunny- 
side, was found dead, apparently murdered, 
on the lawn in front of his home early one 
April morning. He owned restaurants at 
5117 Milwaukee and at 6221 Milwaukee. 


POLICEMAN SLAIN 


Tragedy struck a Jefferson Park family in 
April. Policeman Mitchell Stone, 38, of 5239 
North Malvina, was shot and killed “while 
stalking a fugitive in a lot at 1241 South 
Michigan. Ironically, his widow, Ethel, 30, 
gave birth to a 7-pound son the day her hus- 
band was buried. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Area clubs continued their work for gen- 
eral welfare of the community. 

In an effort to reduce the high accident 
rate on local streets, the Greater Northwest 
Citizens Traffic Safety Council conducted a 
safe and courteous driving contest. Valu- 
able prizes and recognition were given to 
weekly winners of the competition. 

Due to a possibility of-a- polio epidemic, 
the Jefferson Park Lions Club last summer 
sponsored a Salk vaccine program at two lo- 
cal park fleldhouses. Free inoculations were 
administered by doctors and nurses from the 
board of health. 


A Jefferson Park lawyer was elected com- 
mander of the Illinois Amvets organization. 
Attorney Edwin P. Fifielski, 43, of 5662 Hig- 
gins, assumed the State commander's post in 
June. 

FIRE DESTROYS SCHOOL 


The 170 pupils of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
school, 5680 North Canfield, attended classes 
in Norwegian Lutheran Children’s Home, 
6000 Canfield, throughout 1959. Their 
school was destroyed by fire early one Jan- 
uary morning. A new building has been 
constructed and will be ready for occupancy 
next month. 

More public school facilities were - added 
for the rapidly growing residential area in 
the far west section of the community. 

Dedication ceremonies were held in May 
for Daniel Carter Beard School, 6445 West 
Strong, which had been used since Decem- 
ber 1958, and construction began for a 
Garvy Branch Elementary school, 6918 
Strong. At yearend, the $240,000 Garvy 
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branch, which will accommodate 240 pupils, 
is 25 percent complete. 
NEW RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Olympic swimming and diving pools were 
built at Portage Park, 4100 North Long, in 
time for the 1959 pan-American games. All 
aquatic events of the games were held here. 

A new outdoor pool also was constructed 
at Norwood Park, 5801 North Natoma. The 
$327,000 pool is 50 by 150 feet, and has 30- 
foot-wide sundecks on all sides. 

The board of education last summer or- 
dered construction of mew playgrounds at 
three local schoolyards: Prussing, 4650 North 
Menard; Onahan, 6600 Raven, and Mayfair, 
4626 North Knox. 


CHURCH. EXPANSION 


Thousands of dollars were invested in 
beautiful new church buildings throughout 
the Northwest Side. 

Dedication of a $75,000 Gladstone Park 
Lutheran Church edifice at 6200 West Fos- 
ter, climaxed a 22-year-old dream for the 
200-member congregation, who had suffered 
through several unsuccessful attempts to 
build. 

On March 15, Elston Avenue Methodists 
worshiped for the first time in their new 
church, 5850 Elston; consecration ceremonies 
for the building were conducted in June. 

Dedication services for the new Faith 
Lutheran Church, 6201 West Peterson, were 
held in April. 

A new sanctuary and Sunday school area 
for Forest Glen Baptist Church, 4929 Foster, 
were consecrated in October. 

Jefferson Park Lutherans dedicated a 
$125,000 addition to their church at North- 
west Highway and Long, and a $200,000 addi- 
tion to St. Andrew Presbyterian Church, 
Berwyn and Oleander, was dedicated in 
November. ~ 

Ground was broken in September for a 
$125,000 sanctuary for Norwood Park Lu- 
theran Church, 5917 North Nina. 





US. Policy in the Middle East * 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO.. Mr. Speaker, I was one 
of 65s Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who joined in sending a tele- 
gram on December 21, 1959, to the presi- 
dent of the World Bank and to Under 
Secretary of State Douglas Dillon urging 
that the loan of $56 million to the United 
Arab Republic be deferred until a com- 
mitment is obtained from the UAR 
guaranteeing the freedom of transit for 
the shipping of all nations through the 
Suez Canal, including Israeli shipping. 

Several days earlier I had written a 
personal letter to the president of the 
World Bank stressing that many of us 
in Congress are strongly opposed to the 
loan, unless definite assurances are ob- 
tained from UAR President Nasser that 
he will discontinue his illegal blockade 
against Israel in the Suez Canal. 

Despite these protests, our State De- 
partment supported the granting of the 
loan and the World Bank approved it. 
Only a few days ago we learned that 
Nasser has been negotiating with the 





Russians whereby the Soviet Union will 
the second stage of the Aswan 
ust as doing on the 
Thus, Mr. Nasser is working 
street, getting financial 
ee ee 
the State Department who 
new hopes.of winning over Mr. 
appeasement will even- 
tually discover that they have been 
sadly mistaken. Such policy is nothing 
more than wishful thinking, but it may 
do untold harm to our interests in the 
Middle East and to the cause of world 
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peace. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the REcorp 
a statement by the board of directors of 
the Society for the Prevention of World 
War II on the subject of U.S. policy in 


amination of our policy in the Middle 
East, and I strongly support such request 
as most timely and urgent in the light 
of the World Bank loan to Nasser and 
the State Department’s attitude in the 
matter. The statement is as follows: 

A Policy or WISHFUL THINKING 


(Statement by the board of directors of the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III, Inc., on U.S. policy in the Middle East) 


Despite the opposition of wide sections of 
the American people and their representa- 
tives in Congress, the State Department ap- 
proved a $56 million World Bank loan to 
President Nasser for improving the Suez 
Canal, Americans recognized that Nasser’s 
illegal blockade of Israel shipping at Suez 
was a threat to all maritime countries in- 
cluding the United States of America. Never- 
theless, the State Department overrode pub- 
lic opinion and, in effect, gave a green light 
to Nasser’s piratical policies. This astonish- 
ing reversal of America’s traditional position 
on the freedom of the seas and of all inter- 
national waterways raises fundamental ques- 
tions in the minds of all security-minded 
Americans. 

(a) Does the World Bank loan to Nasser, 
which could not have been granted without 
the decisive consent of the U.S. Government, 
further the national interests of our coun- 
try and enhance the prestige of the United 
States? 

(b) Does the World Bank loan enhance 
the authority and prestige of the U.N.? 

(c) Does the World Bank loan contribute 
to stability and peace in the Middle East? 

An evaluation of Nasser’s basic policy to- 
ward the United States and our Western 
allies will answer the first question. From 
the very beginning of Nasser’s rule in Egypt, 
the United States and our Western allies 
have been the prime target of a concerted 
smear and hate campaign. Its main objec- 
tive has been to discredit the United States 
in the eyes of the Arab masses and to under- 
mine the general Western position in the 
Middle East and throughout Africa. 


Cairo’s collaboration with ‘the Soviet 
Union has been a major weapon in Nasser’s 
strategy. It has enabled him to inject black- 
mail in his dealings with the West. While 
proclaiming anti-Communist sentiments to 
Western audiences, Nasser, more than any 
other Arab leader, has made it possible for 
Moscow to obtain a solid foothold in the 
Middle East. He has welcomed Soviet arms 
and military personnel. He has permitted 
the Egyptian economy to fall under Soviet 
influence. Together with Moscow, Nasser, 
has worked ceaselessly to Western 
security nts in the Middle East. 


_Cairo is the headquarters of anti-Western 
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and anti-American elements. Moreover, it 
is from Cairo that all sorts of plots are 
hatched to discredit and/or to destroy Arabs 
who seek sincere friendship and cooperation 
with the West. 

A sampling of Cairo’s controlled propa- 
ganda, beamed to the Arab world over the 
past 2 years, reveals the fanatical hatred 
upon the United States. Parenthetically, 
it should be noted that German Nazis, led 
by Johannes Von Leers, play a key role in 
Egypt’s propaganda operations directed 
against the West. Johannes Von Leers was 
a right-hand man for Hitler’s propaganda 
minister Goebbels and still signs his private 
letters with “Heil Hitler.” 

1. “America has now become the enemy of 
peace, the enemy of security and th® enemy 
of the peoples who are fighting for world 
peace and for the peace of America itself” 
(Egyptian newspaper Al-Ahram, January 20), 
1958). 

2. “It appears that America will never keep 
still. Imperialism is still seeking to tamper 
with the structure and independence of 
small countries. America either tries to 
dominate their economies and markets after 
having been expelled from the markets of 
countries which freed themselves from im- 
perialist domination and exploitation, or it 
attempts to snatch air and naval bases from 
these countries in order to be able to shift 
the battlefield from is own territory to the 
small countries and use the people of these 
countries—to spill their blood and that of 
their children instead of the blood of people 
of the imperialistic countries. Often Amer- 
ica seeks to tie these countries to imperialist 
military alliances and control their military 
and economic resources so that in the event 
of a third war, the people of these countries 
would be forced into the holocaust. Events 
which attest to these facts take place every 
day” (Egyptian newspaper Ash-Shab, March 
13, 1958). 

8. On March 22, 1958, Ash-Shab turned 
its attack on the Arab collaborators of 
“Western imperialism.” These people, the 
paper declared, “march behind Britain and 
America. Their interests are the same and 
they have a mutual aim, that is, to subju- 
gate the Arab. people, exploit them, and 
drain their resources.” 


4. On May 6, 1958, American aid was 
blasted by Nasser’s radio setup in Damascus: 
“The aim of U.S. aid is to obstruct prog- 
ress in various fields in other countries and 
to keep them always dependent on aid, and 
consequently subject to American influence.” 

5. On May 20, 1958, Radio Damascus told 
its listeners, “The United States wishes to 
dominate various parts of the world. It con- 
siders as enemies those nations which refuse 
to pursue policies identical to American 
policy and carry out its orders. The United 
States favors division of the world into two 
groups, continuation of crises arising from 
the cold war, and perpetuation of the threat 
of atomic war.” 

6. The Wall Street Journal, August 14, 
1958, quoted the Egyptian radio commenta- 
tor Mohammad Sahaf: “Since the end of 
World War II, the policy of the American 
Government turned against all liberation 
movements in all parts of the world, fighting 
against the free leaders of oppressed nations 
and killing those who showed a tendency of 
being a headache to the plans of American 
imperialism.” 

7. Another Cairo commentator, Moham- 
mad Abdel Kader, described the United 
States as being “made of the refuse of all 
nations of the world molded together into a 
solid mass of crime, and graft, and corrup- 
tion.” He described US. Middle Eastern 
policy as “the policy of political prostitution 
and yagrancy of those gathered in America 
from the scum of the earth” (Wall Street 
Journal, August 14, 1958). 
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8. “If we review the steps taken by Wash- 
ington—namely, enabling CARE to offer 
meals to Egyptian students and resuming 
participation in the program to improve 
rural services—and also review the steps 
which we are supposed to take in returr, we 
realize that these ridiculous moves should 
not be cited as a means of rectifying the 
many wrongs committed by the United 
States which has caused aggression, war, 
bloodshed, and world tension.’ (Radio 
Cairo, December 11, 1958.) 

9. On March 29, 1959, one of Nasser’s pro- 
pagandists told his radio listeners, “There is 
no difference between dollar and ruble slav- 
ery.” 

10. On August 8, 1959, the Cairo Radio 
sneered at American democratic institutions. 
The democracy of the U.S. Congress “is false 
and flimsy and means serving and looking 
after certain interests and buying and selling 
one’s conscience.” The same broadcast 
spoke of Israel as “an American imperialist 
toy.” 

11. On September 10, 1959, the Cairo Radio 
accused the United States of betraying the 
U.N. Charter. This particular attack in- 
sulted former President Truman and em- 
ployed a terminology reminscent of Goebbels. 

12. On December 17, 1959, the Communist 
Chinese radio gleefully quoted the Cairo 
newspaper Al Massa which cast aspersions on 
Eisenhower’s peace mission to India. Al 
Massa accused the President of “supplying 
weapons to France and his other imperialist 
allies to kill the Algerian and other African 
peoptes.” 

The many voices of Cairo are not confined 
to the Middle East. Nasser has built up a 
huge propaganda apparatus which has paid 
particular attention to the peoples of Africa. 
As in the Middle East, the United States has 
become a special target in Africa for Nasser’s 
hate-inciting propaganda. His aim is clear, 
i.e., to destroy the good will and friendship 
enjoyed by the United States among the 
peoples of Africa. 

1. On March 25, 1958, the Cairo newspaper 
Ash-Shab lashed out against the United 
States on the Algerian question. It accused 
the United States of being the ringleader of 
the conspiracy to subjugate the Algerian 
peoples and to bring them under the yoke 
of Western colonialism: “We see imperialist 
forces grouping under the leadership of 
America and mobilizing reactionary ele- 
ments, traitors, conspirators, and collabora- 
tors in North Africa to end the liberation 
struggle in Algeria in order to maintain 
North Africa and the African Continent un- 
der imperialist domination.” 


2. “The European imperialist states have 
found that there is no way to repay their 
wealthy colleague, America, but to lower 
their poverty-stricken buckets down the 
African wells of riches and plenty. America 
is a real Jew in matters of lending and ex- 
torting usurious interest, and as the debt 
owed it by European states mounts daily 
and repayment prospects are slender, it has 
become necessary to make room for America 
in those parts of Africa dominated by Euro- 
pean states which are indebted to America, 
so that Americans can take a hand in the 
companies’ and governments’ plans aimed at 
squeezing the wealth from Africa at the 
price of poverty to us Africans” (Radio 
Cairo, February 2, 1958). 

3. In a broadcast in Arabic to the Middle 
East (December 1, 1958), Cairo propaganda 
contrasted. the roles of the Soviet Union 
and, Red China and that of the United 
States in Africa: “The events in the Congo 
should be an eye opener to other imperi- 
alists dominating the African countries, 
The outcome is known to these imperialist 
dogs who are always blaming communism 
to conceal their own domination. 

“Peoples of Africa, open your eyes, wake 
up, be united, make a joint step forward, 
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wage war on the imperialists and wage war 
on the dogs who are sucking your blood and 
squeezing your wealth. Do not give in be- 
fore the aggression of the white dog.” 

4. In another broadcast December 8, 1958, 
the United States was denounced as the 
spearhead of imperialism. Discussing the 
African liberation movement, this broadcast 
said: “American imperialism has in fact be- 
gun to make serious attempts to dominate 
this ancient continent. For this purpose it 
has established war bases in many African 
countries and concluded agreements with its 
imperialist allies through which it will ex- 
ploit the abundant oil wealth in the Algerian 
desert.” ‘ 

5. “Regardless of the consequences and of 
what the imperialist dog may do, the time 
has come when the African natives should 
wage war against the savage imperialism of 
the white dogs of the European countries” 
(Voice of Free Afrioa, from Egypt, October 
21, 1959). 

The aim and activities of Nasser have 
aroused concern among African leaders. The 
Premier of Western Nigeria, Obafemi Awol- 
owo, declared: “President Nasser’s undis- 
guised totalitarianism and territorial am- 
bitions in Africa and the Muslim world made 
effective cooperation with him in any sphere 
unfeasible” (London Times, September 14, 
1959). Mr. Awolowo’s observations confirm 
the fact that Cairo’s defamatory campaign 
against the United States in Africa is but a 
coverup for Nasser’s own imperialist de- 
signs. 

From time to time, Cairo propagandists 
dwell on alleged exploitation in South Amer- 
ica at the hands of the “Yankee imperial- 
ists.” When Vice President Nrxon was stoned 
by mobs during his South American tour, 
the Cairo propagandists could hardly con- 
ceal their joy. When disturbances broke 
out in Bolivia recently, the Cairo newspaper 
Ash-Shab (March 5, 1959) said: “The people 
of Bolivia revolt in order to get rid of slavery, 
domination and American exploitation. In 
fact, the revolution of the Bolivian people is 
a@ part of the comprehensive revolution of all 
the states of Latin America, aimed at ridding 
themselves of the domination and exploita- 
tion of the United States. ‘The Bolivian 
people will undoubtedly attain their aim. 
Neither America’s military base nor its mo- 
nopolizing domination will be of use to it.” 

Perhaps one of the most sinister aspects 
of Nasser’s recent activities in South Amer- 
ica relates to the Panama Canal. During the 
period when mobs were demonstrating at the 
Panama Canal, Nasser’s embassy was most 
active, The U.S. News & World Report, De- 
cember 14, 1959, reported: “Agents of Egypt’s 
Nasser have been in Panama advising the 
politicians of that country on the moves to 
make to get eventual control over the Panama 
Canal away from the United States. Nasser 
is able to pose as an expert, having taken the 
Suez Canal from its owners.” 

Besides the subversive operations of Nas- 
ser’s agents in Panama, the Cairo Radio was 
whipping up hatred among Panamanians to- 
ward the United States: “Two broadcasts 
are beamed nightly from Cario to Panama, 
dedicated almost wholly to the alleged unfair 
treatment the nation is receiving from the 
United States in respect to the canal. Cairo’s 
motives for this activity are obscure” (New 
York Times, December 2, 1959). 

Thus, at the very time when US. officials 
were hurriedly rushing to conclusion the 
World Bank negotiations on the loan to Nas- 
ser (presumably to avoid congressional ex- 
amination), the agents of the Cairo dicta- 
tor were inciting anti-American elements at 
the Panama Canal. 


Can there be a more definitive answer to 
the crucial question as to whether the World 
Bank loan is in the national interest? 

Nasser’s propaganda apparatus has devel- 
oped tactical flexibility. It can be turned 
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on the West with a venom reminiscent of 
Hitler’s propaganda ministry—or it can 
muffle anti-westernism and talk about 
“mutual understanding,” “peace,”’ etc. One 
must, therefore, beware of confusing the 
“Julls” in Nasser’s anti-Western drive with 
his long-range aims. In this connection it 
would be well to heed the voice of a prom- 
inent Arab journal, the Tunisian Govern- 
ment Party newspaper El-Amal (December 
26, 1959): “Colonel Nasser’s ‘words of peace’ 
can by no means be reconciled with the 
arrogance, incitement and plotting published 
daily over Cairo radio and the UAR press. 
Nasser’s words of peace have one aim and one 
aim alone: to get more dollars from the 
United States.” 

As regards the future of the United Na- 
tions, let us recall some recent history. 
Twenty-five years ago, Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie of Ethiopia ascended the rostrum of 
the League of Nations Assembly to warn the 
world that the League’s very existence stood 
in grave jeopardy. Selassie made this per- 
ceptive observation while pleading the cause 
of his country—a victim of a coldly cal- 
culated, brutal attack by the Fascist legions 
of Mussolini. Selassie’s words fell on deaf 
ears. 

In retrospect, it is clear that Selassie was 
the true defender of the League, while the 
diplomats at Geneva, who resorted to double 
dealing and delaying tacts, helped to bury 
it (and world peace). 

Like the ill-fated League, the United Na- 
tions is now faced with an immediate issue 
involving Egyptian interference in the ship- 
ment of Israel cargo through the Suez Ca- 
nal. President Nasser’s illegal blockade is 
more than a threat to Israel. It is a chal- 
lenge to the United Nations. As early as 
September 1, 1951, the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil ordered Egypt “to terminate the restric- 
tions on the passage of international 
shipping and goods through the Suez Ca- 
nal wherever bound.” In October 1956, the 
U.N. Security Council adopted six principles 
which opposed any kind of discrimination 
of shipping through the canal and em- 
phasized “that operation of the cana) should 
be insulated from the politics of any ‘coun- 
try.” Through the Egyptian Government 
committed itself to these U.N. principles, 
it continues to violate them as well as the 
Constantinople Convention of 1888 regulat- 
ing passage through the Suez. If the United 
Nations resolutions can be flouted with im- 
punity by Nasser’s warlike provocations at 
Suez, then what becomes of the principles 
which are the foundations of the United 
Nations? 

There can be no double standard in ap- 
plying United Nations principles—one for 
Soviet brutalities in Hungary and the other 
for Nasser’s aggressive actions at Suez. The 
United Nations, to paraphrase Lincoln's 
immortal phrase, cannot stand against 
itself. It cannot remain silent in the Middle 
East and expect its authority to be respected 
elsewhere. Since. the Worid Bank is a spe- 
cialized agency of the United Nations, the 
loan to Egypt is all the more damaging to 
the world organization. 

It is worth noting that in July 1959 Nasser 
gave assurances to the Secretary General of 
the U.N. that he would permit disputed car- 
goes through the canal if they were under 
foreign ownership when they reached the 
Suez. Nasser did not keep faith with his 
own declared policy when he seized a Greek 
ship with a cargo of Israeli cement on De- 
cember 17, 1959. Obviously, one can hardly 
rely on the Egyptian Government’s word. 
Nasser’s arbitrary and high-handed tactics 
are sufficient proof that, like the Fascist dic- 
tators of another era, Nasser regards previous 
commitments as mere scraps of paper. 
Egypt’s brazen violation of the U.N. Charter 
was summed up by one of Nasser’s closest 
collaborators, Aly Sabri, Minister of State, 
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who announced that the blockade would 
continue regardless of “any actions taken by 
the United Nations.” Thus, the Danish ship 
Inge Tojt, which> was detained at Suez in 
May 1959, continues to be held captive by 
the Cairo regime. In this connection it 
should be noted that such examples of piracy 
and gross violation of international law were 
condemned by the spokesmen of 28 nations 
at the recent session of the U.N. General 
Assembly. 

On September 17, 1959, Secretary of State 
Herter said,.“‘The United States continues to 
support the principle of freedom of passage, 
as endorsed by the United Nations.” How- 
ever, is it not clear that by granting the loan, 
the World Bank is undermining the prestige 
and authority of the United Nations? Must 
we repeat the tragedy of the League of Na- 
tions? Must the United Nations’ influence 
for peace be chipped away until naked ag- 
gression confronts us? 

From the foregoing it follows that the 
World Bank loan cannot contribute to sta- 
bility and peace in the Middle East. On 
the contrary, it gives aid and comfort to 
Nasser’s predatory policies, thus heightening 
tensions and creating grave dangers to the 
security of neighboring states. These coun- 
tries are fully aware of Nasser’s ambitions, 
for his propagandists do not conceal them: 
“The U.A.R. was born as a great liberated 
Arab State of the Arab East in order to be 
the axis around which all the Arab countries 
will join in a great unified Arab State from 
the ocean to the Persian Gulf” (Damascus 
Radio, Oct. 28, 1959). 

The very core of Nasser’s dream of em- 
nire is the Suez Canal itself. The strangle 
hold which he now exercises over this in- 
ternational waterway has now been further 
strengthened by the World Bank loan. In 
effect, Nasser has been told, “Go ahead, use 
the Suez Canal as you see fit; if you wish to 
employ it as an instrument of blackmail or 
as @ weapon in your drive for empire, that 
is entirely your own affair. In any event, 
the World Bank will back you up.” Seen 
in the light of the great political and stra- 
tegic stakes involved, how can Secretary 
Herter support the World Bank loan on the 
grounds that it had no significant bearing on 
political factors? “Even Nasser himself has 
boasted that the canal will be regulated 
solely according to the best interests of his 
regime. 

Obviously, there can be no peace or sta- 
bility in the Middle East while a power 
hungry dictator is appeased. The view that 
the Egyptian leadership which has shown 
such deep-rooted enmity toward the United 
States since it seized power, will change its 
basic feelings through dollar handouts, is 
plain wishful thinking. 

It is, therefore, the considered judgment of 
the Society for the Prevention of World 
War ITI that the fundamental questions 
raised by the World Bank loan, fall within 
the purview of Congress. We therefore call 
upon the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee to take up the State Department's at- - 
titude and the World Bank loan as a point 
of departure for a examination of 
the present course of our Middle East policy. 





Chiang Kai-shek, an Ally of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGEL 
OF NEW YORK > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
last November I had the opportunity of 
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visiting the Far East, including Taiwan, 
popularly known as Formosa. With two 
of my colleagues, Congressman SILvIo 
Conte, of Massachuseits, and Congress- 
man Bos at of Illinois, I had the 
privilege of a 1%-hour interview with 
the the Republic of China, 


Generalissimo was particu- 


reaffirmed his appreciation for what the 
United States has done and is doing to 
preserve the independence of the island 
of Formosa in the face of overwhelming 
odds and numbers of Communist Chi- 
nese and pledged his continued loyalty 
and devotion to democratic principles in 
the Far East. 

I was pleased to read an article by the 
newspaper columnist, John O’Donnell, 
of the Daily News of January 20, 1960, 
which sets forth the conditions in For- 
mosa and his reaction to the political sit- 
uation in Taiwan. I believe it is an in- 
formative and detailed statement clari- 
fying what exists in the Far East and 
would prove informative and interesting 
reading. The article follows: 

Carrrot StTurr 
(By John O'Donnell) 


WasHINGTON, January 19.—In all the 
hoopla ever the defense pact the United 
States signed with Japan today, we shouldn't 
lose sight of the fact that our strongest ally 
in tre Far East—bar none—is still the Na- 
tionalist China of Chiang Kai-shek. 

We're not just referring to the fact that 
Chiang has some 600,000 crack troops under 
arms, compared to a mere 200,000 or so for 
Japan. We're aJso thinking of the unpubli- 
cized but fantastic industrial development 
which has made Formosa the greatest model 
of progress-through-freedom in the whole of 
Asia. 

The accomplishments of the Nationalists 
have been literally smothered under the 
myths and phony “facts” which Chiang’s 
enemies have been spreading for years. 
Plenty has been written about the industrial 
gains in Communist China—so much so that 
there have been fears that the propaganda 
might lure some weak-sister Asian neutrals 
into the Red orbit. But nothing—or practi- 
cally nothing—has been said about the much 
more spectacular economic and industrial 
feats of the Nationalists. 


The actual fact is that Nationalist China 
is the fastest developing nation in the Far 
East. Although Japan is a bigger industrial 
power, Nationalist industry has been grow- 
ing 16 times more rapidiy in the last 8 years. 
Its agricultural efficiency also matches Ja- 
pan’s, which is considered a world model. 

Communist China has used the full force 
of regimentation and brutal repression in 
its frantic drive to lift its economy into the 
20th century. But US. experts said Formosa 
will make the grade first; its individual pro- 
ductivity is already running 30 to 40 percent 
ahead of the mainland’s. 

And the striking as well as significant 
thing about the Nationalist is that 
it has been achieved mostly through private 
enterprise rather than government action. 
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In Red China, India, and the other underde- 
veloped countries of Asia, the great push 
toward industrialization has been through 
government plenning and action. 


THE FARMER'S LOT HAS IMPROVED 


Another generally unrecognized fact is that 
Nationalist China has carried out the most 
effective land reform program in Asia. Some 
80 percent of the farmers now own their land 
and the other 20 percent are charged only 
moderate rents. And their income has 
jumped more than 100 percent. 

Nearly all of the farms now have bicycles, 
sewing machines, radio sets and other mod- 
ern conveniences. Many of the girls are 
sporting beauty aids like lipstick and pow- 
der. And before long, every farm will have 
access to electrical service. Countries such 
as India can't claim anything like this. 

The United States has, of course, poured 
millions of aid into Formosa. This has cer- 
tainly given its economy a boost, but the 
money has gone mainly toward shouldering 
some of the burden of the 600,000 
And American aid experts said that the Na- 
tionalist record of self-help is better than 


any other Asian country’s, except perhaps_ 


Japan. In fact, it is now exporting more 
goods to other nations than it is importing. 

It may not be surprising that Formosa is 
the the second largest sugar supplier in the 
free world. But it may be an eyebrow-lifter 
to most people to realize that it ships avia- 
tion gasoline all the way to Australia, that 
it runs the largest oil refineries in Asia and 
has built two 35,000-ton supertankers, and 
sells machinery and other metal products 
all over the Far East, 


ITS GOODS FLOW INTO WORLD 


It makes first-rate sewing machines, elec- 
tric fans that rotate a full 360 degrees, fluo- 
rescent tubes, cement, textiles, plastic goods, 
metal lathes, toys, and, under American 
guidance, jeeps. ‘These goods are flowing 
into international trade, especially to Japan 
and‘southeast Asia, and they are more than 
holding their own with their competitors. 
Always a dominantly agricultural economy, 
Formosa is rapidly becoming widely diversi- 
fied. And this is having a stimulating and 
healthy effect on the nation. 

In terms of cold war politics, this economic 
phenomenon in Formosa is immensely sig- 
nificant, even though the facts have been 
largely ignored or distorted. And if the West 
did a better job of telling the story in India 
and the other free but neutral nations of 
south Asia, there might be fewer illusions 
about the accomplishments of Red China. 

For reasons buried deep in China’s recent 
tragic past, Chiang Kai-shek has never been 
popular among the so-called free nations of 
Asia. Even though he never resorted to the 
mass brutality of the Communists, he was 
accused of failing to give the Chinese people 
a fair deal. 


THEY'LL SIT UP AND TAKE NOTICE 


What has happened in Formosa is a ring- 
ing rebuttal to his critics. Under him, the 
island has shown incredible economic prog- 
ress through great energy, private enterprise, 
little government interference, massive land 
reform, and a vigorous attack against dis- 
ease. 

More than enything else, underdeveloped 
countries are impressed by the economic 
progress shown by their neighbors. Ameri- 
can authorities feel that as Formosa’s ac- 
complishments become better known, as 
more and more of its industrial products 
move into south and southeast Asia, these 
countries will sit up and take notice. Some 
of the old anti-Chiang prejudice will be re- 
duced—and the achievements of a free econ- 
omy recognized. 

Helping this trend, of course, will be Com- 
munist China’s own muscle flexing.. The 
more it shows its real colors to its neighbors 
the more readily will they accept the ex- 
ample and the lesson of Nationalist China. 
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Teenagers Can Be Safe Drivers—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great problems confronting America 
today is the growing number of teenage 
automobile drivers and their general 
conduct behind the wheel. Many people 
feel that greater controls should be 
placed on teenage drivers, while others 
feel that the situation among youthful 
drivers is not quite as bad as it might 
appear. 

It gives me great pleasure today to 
include in the Appendix of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp an essay written by one 
of my constituents, Donald Kusterer, of 
6615 North Ottawa, which was awarded 
second place in a contest about teenage 
drivers, sponsored by the Edison Park 
Community Council of Chicago. 

I believe Donald Kusterer has made a 
very significant contribution toward a 
better understanding of this entire prob- 
lem, and I am particularly impressed 
with the depth of his own understanding 
of this problem involving teenage 
drivers. 

Both Mr. Kusterer and his parents 
deserve the highest commendation for 
their worthwhile contribution to this 
subject. 

Mr. Kusterer’s essay follows: 

TEENAGERS CAN Be Sare Drivers 
(By Donald Kusterer) 

There has been, for some years now, a 
generally unfavorable attitude of adults to- 
ward teenage drivers. The accidents teen- 
agers have had has caused this feeling, 
which in turn has led to insurance increases. 
There is also a lot of criticism on teenage 
driving habits. 

Because of the few irresponsible drivers 
in the teenage group, today’s adult feels a 
sense of resentment toward the teenage 
driver. As the old saying goes, “One bad 
apple can spoil the barrell.” This one out- 
cast, so to speak, is usually the boy who 
dominates and overrules his parents. His 
father and mother sign for his first car and 
what happens. He goes out every night and 
gets his buddies to go for a ride. These 
rides may result in disaster. Who is to 
blame? The teenager, of course, for the ac- 
cident, but more so his parents for giving 
him the ownership of the car. 

It is the dream of every boy to one day 
have, for his own, a car. A car of his own 
is more than a means of transportation, it 
gives him prestige. Word gets around that 
so-and-so has a car, and immediately he is a 
very popular young man. Everyone wants to 
ride with him. He takes a few fellows and 
a few girls out for a drive some evening, and 
gets into an accident. The next morning 
“splash” all over the front page of the news- 
papers, “Teenage Hoodlums Wild Midnight 
Ride, One Killed, Three Injured.” 

This is the main reason for the feeling 
of resentment on the part of adults. The 
one “Cool Guy” spoils it for the rest of the 
fellows. The majority of teenagers do feel 
@ sense of responsibility when they are be- 
hind the wheel of a car. 

If we could straighten out the few irre- 
sponsible teenage drivers we might be able 
to change the unfavorable feeling toward us. 
If the fellows who drive cars would quit 
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“showing off” there might be an entirely 
different feeling toward us all. 

We, as teenagers, should not try to show 
the other fellow who has the better car and 
who is the better “jockey.” I sincerely be- 
lieve that if all teenage drivers, fellows and 
girls alike, would drive safely, the whole out- 
look would change and look better for 
everyone. 

The teenager can be a safe driver if he 
obeys all traffic rules and uses common- 
sense. Stop trying to be a “big deal,” and 
above all remember God’s commandment, 
“Thou shalt not kill.” 





On the Religious Proscription of 
Catholics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following item which appeared in 
the American Jewish Archives, October 
1959 issue. It is most apropos to today’s 
political scene: 

ON THE RELIGIOUS PROSCRIPTION OF CATHOLICS 
(By Philip Phillips) 


By 1855 the American Party, an anti- 
Catholic and anti-immigrant political. or- 
ganization, had achieved considerable power 
in this country. In less than a decade the 
party, which had begun as a secret patriotic 
order, was so successful that it confidently 
hoped to capture the Presidency in 1856. 


It was at this moment, when the followers 
of this party, popularly known as Know- 
Nothings, were blatant in their attacks on 
Catholics and immigrants, that Philip Phil- 
lips (1807-84) raised his voice against them 
in a letter to the Mobile Register. 

Phillips, a Charleston Jew, had been a 
Congressman from Alabama during the 
years 1853 to 1855, and had remained in 
Washington to practice law, primarily be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court. He was 
one of the greatest lawyers of his time. 
In 1876, during a period when the Supreme 
Court was not in session, Phillips wrote an 
autobiography which has been published in 
part in Jacob R. Marcus’ Memoirs of Amer- 
ican Jews, 1775-1865, If, 135-60. Although 
once secretary of the short-lived Reformed 
Society of Israelites, a liberal religious group 
in Charleston, Phillips had little, if any, in- 
terest in Jewish iife. 


John Forsyth, editor of the Mobile Reg- 
ister, to whom Phillips addressed himself, 
was the son of that John Forsyth who, as 
Secretary of State, had intervened with the 
Sultan of Turkey, in 1840, on behalf of op- 
pressed Damascus Jewry. 


The following article is reprinted from a 
brochure found in the Phillips Collection in 
the Division of Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress. 

WASHINGTON, July 4, 1855. 

My Dear Sir: I readily comply with your 
request to give you my impressions of the last 
development of political events. Nothing 
appears to me more interesting to the coun- 
try than the recent demonstrations of the 
“Know-Nothings,” at Philadelphia and Mont- 
gomery, against the Catholics. In their 
national platform they (the Know-Nothings) 
declare that “Christianity, by the constitu- 
tions of nearly all the States, by the deci- 
sions of the most eminent judicial authori- 
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ties, and by the consent of the people of 
America, is considered an elément of our po- 
litical system.” ‘The application of this is 
not very apparent. But if it was intended 
to assert, as I e it was, that in the 
Federal Constitution, which forms the bond 
of our Union and constitutes the political 
system of the United States, there is any 
such element incorporated, either by expres- 
sion or necessary implication, then I deny the 
truth of the proposition. There is nothing 
clearer than that in the formation of the 
Constitution it was infended emphatically 
to exclude all connection with any religious 
faith whatever. 

Separation of church and state, eternal di- 
vorce between civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, were cardinal principles. with the 
sages and -patriots to whom not only we, 
but all mankind, are indebted for this model 
of a republican government. No, my friend; 
they possessed too much wisdom and prac- 
tical good sense to be content with a mere 
feeble imitation of the existing order of 
things. They distinctly saw the evil fruits 
which the conjunction of political and re- 
ligious’ power had everywhere produced, and 
in the discharge of the high duty entrusted 
to them—the highest that man could be 
charged with—they determined to profit by 
the example, and inaugurate a political sys- 
tem whose dominion should be exclusively 
confined to the political relations of its con- 
stituents, acknowledging in the eyes of the 
law the perfect equality of all sects and 
faiths, and leaving the whole subject of re- 
ligion, and its requirements, to the dominion 
of that Higher Tribunal which alone can 
search the hearts and judge the motives of 
men. 

The Constitution itself gives evidence of 
the solicitude felt upon this subject, and 
the debates which led to its adoption show 
the high tone of feeling that existed in the 
convention. When Mr. {Charles C.] Pinckney 
reported to that body his proviso, “that no 
religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust 
under the authority of the' United States,” 
the only opposition he met with was from 
Mr. [Roger] Sherman, who declared it as 
“unnecessary, the prevailing liberality being 
a sufficient guarantee against such test.” 
But notwithstanding the adoption of this 
emphatic declaration, so jealous were the 
people at that time of any governmental 
interference or connection with religion, 
that the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion proposed and adopted was the addi- 
tional guarantee that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

In those countries where Christianity 
avowedly forms a part of their political sys- 
tem, there also the laws define the particular 
form of faith to which the Government at- 
taches itself, and denounce the penalties for 
nonconformity. Let us once admit that it 
forms “an element of our political system,” 
and we should soon be called upon to submit 
our consciences to congressional dictation. 
The argument would then be not too remote 
that the Christianity intended was that pro- 
fessed by the great majority of the people 
at the formation and adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and that this was not only a 
Christian but an anti-Catholic government. 

It is in your remembrance that many 
years ago a large and respectable body of 
citizens petitioned against Sunday mails. 
They evidently proceeded upon the idea that 
this was a Christian government, and that 
the violation of the Christian Sabbath was 





1For the agitation for the suppression of 
Sunday mails, see American State Papers 
and Related Documents on Freedom in Re- 
ligion, 4th edition, Washington, D.C., 1949, 
pp. 205 ff, 


might the more easily be drawn into the vor- 
tex of political strife, and combined for what 
is declared to be one of the great objects 
of the movement—“resistance to the aggres- 
sive policy and corrupting tendencies of the 
Roman Catholic Church in our country by 
the advancement to all political stations— 
executive, legislative, judicial, or diplo- 
matic—of those only "who do not hold civil 
allegiance, directly or indirectly, to any 
foreign power, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
and who are Americans. by birth, education, 
and training.” ? 

Having first asserted that Christianity 
was “an element of our political system,” 
do you not preceive how smoothly the in- 
ference is drawn that a pure Christianity re~ 
quires the exclusion of Catholics from the 
rights of citizenship? I know that upon a 
mere quibble, it may be denied that this in- 
ference is justified; but the quotation means 
this or nothing. The circumstances which 
surround this declaration have written upon 
it its true scope and character. No great 
change in government was ever accomplished 
by the full development of its principles in 
the inception of the movement. Our own 
Revolution rested for a period upon a re- 
dress of grievances, accom with an 
earnest protestation of continued loyalty to 
the British Crown. 


The change now aimed at for excluding 
Catholics from their share in the government 
of the country, like all radical and. revolu- 
tionary movements, must be effected, if 
effected, at all, by gradual stages of 
progress, which inure us to the. jour- 
ney, and- accustom us to the road. 
Let those who may be. unwilling to 
admit that my inference is just read atten- 
tively the events which are transpiring 
around us. The sentiment of the Philadel- 
phia convention [June, 1855] is repeated at 
every assembly of the party. Its echo at 
Montgomery, in our State, proclaims “oppo- 
sition to the election to office of every man 
who recognizes the right of any religious 
denomination to political power, or the 
authority of any higher law than the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” The country 
is flooded with a spurious literature, in 
which the imagination of its authors has 
been stimulated into activity to portray the 
fancied horrors of cloister and cell, and de- 
scribe the Catholic priesthood as clothed 
in the garments of every crime. In many 
parts of the country the pulpit is fulmi- 
inating doctrinary essays to prove the Catho- 
lic Church corrupt, and its adherents unfit 
depositaries of the rights of citizenship. If 
a Catholic citizen, however capable and 
honest, be appointed to political position, a 
howl is heard throughout the land, and de- 
nunciation follows the appointment. 


2This phrase is taken from the political 
platform adopted by the American Party in 
Philadelphia in June 1855 (Gustavus Myers, 
History of Bigotry 1n the United States, New 
York, 1943, p. 202). 

*For the anti-Catholic literature of this 
period, see Myers, op, cit., pp. 148 ff.; R. A; 
Billington, “The Protestant Crusade, 1800~ 
1860,” pp. 193 ff., 346.-f., 445 ff. 








ere this; declarations of political prin- 
ciples have been common in our practice; 
new parties have been formed; old ones have 
been modified; but when before in our his- 
tory has it been considered necessary to 
anathematize “the aggressive policy and cor- 
tendencies of the Roman Catholic 
urch”? When before has it been found 
proper to introduce religion into our politi- 
cal organizations? When before was the fit- 
ness for political office tested not by the 
honesty or capability of the candidate, but 
by the religious faith he professed? Times 
have, indeed, changed, and we have changed 
with them. When the venerable Carroll‘ 
took up the pen to affix his name to the 
immortal “Declaration,” no man cried, “Hold! 
you are a Catholic.” : 

If a new necessity has sprung up justify- 
ing a new law, then, I ask, where does it 
exist, and in what form does it appear? 
Surely Protestantism has not become so weak 
as to require protection from the arm of a 
political party. Having entertained no fears 
of the Pope of Rome when [he was] in 
power, does it fear his dominion in this 
country now that he is dependent on for- 
eign bayonets to preserve his dominion in 
Rome itself?> It would be unjust to con- 
strue these resolutions as vague generalities, 
having no application to any existing evil— 
the remedy for which was to be found in 
this new party organization. What, then, is 
their application? Do “the aggressive policy 
and corrupting tendencies of the Roman 
Catholic Church” point to a condition of 
things existing among us? Do there exist 
among us, in the language of the Montgom- 
ery resolutions, a body of men “who recog- 
nize the right of a religious denomination to 
political power, or the authority of any 
higher law than the Constitution of the 
United States”? Against whom is the new 
law to be enforced? It is vain to attempt 
disguise or prevarication. The alleged evil 
is declared to exist here, and the new rule is 
to find its justification in the religious faith 
of our Catholic citizens—citizens secured in 
their faith not only by the written stipula- 
tions of our Federal and State constitutions, 
but, as with us, by a solemn treaty stipula- 
tion “that the inhabitants of the ceded ter- 
ritory shall be incorporated in the union of 
the United States, and admitted as soon as 
possible, according to the principles of the 
Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States; and in the 
meantime shall be maintained, and pro- 
tected, in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property, and the religion they profess.” ° 

Let these questions be answered, not by 
mere speculation, much less in the spirit of 
captiousness, but by the solemn acts and 
declarations of the most authoritative as- 
sembly. When before the grand council or 
convention at Philadelphia the delegation 
from Louisiana presented their party creden- 
tials—a delegation composed of men whose 
respectability was not questioned, whose 
good faith was not suspected—they were 
spurned from the council, as unfit for the 


2 





“Charles Carroll of Carrollton (1737-1832), 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence 
from Maryland, was the most distinguished 
American Catholic of his day. 

° At this period, Pope Pius IX was in power 
in Rome largely by the armed forces of Na- 
poleon IIT. 

* This provision is from the French Cession 
of Louisiana to the United States, April 30, 
1803, art. III (HS. Commager, “Docu- 
ments of American History,” 4th ed., New 
York, 1948, p. 191). 
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political brotherhood, because the lodge 
they represented held political communion 
with Catholics. It was in vain that the odi- 
ous doctrine was denounced by them [as 
being] of an allegiance superior to the Con- 
stitution, or inconsistent with the highest 
discharge of political duties. It was in vain 
that the fact was recognized that the delega- 
tion contained but one Catholic (Gayarré, 
the distinguished historian).? There was no 
virtue, no party affinity, that could redeem 
their error, or “wash out the damned spot.” 
In the judgment of this tribunal, no one 
could be a “true American’’ and a Catholic. 
Here, then, we have the new “American doc- 
trine,” explained by the “true Americans” 
themselves, and a practical application and 
development of their ambiguous resolves. 

Odious as all this appears, it must not be 
supposed that this party has originated any 
new element of power; religious intolerance 
is as old as the history of man. Im this 
country, where freedom and equality, under 
the shadow of the law, walk hand in hand 
throughout the land, intolerance lies dor- 
mant in the breast, or, when excited into 
action, shrinks from the public eye. It is, 
however, fully entitled to the “bad emi- 
nence” of being the first in the history of 
our country which has dared openly to 
stimulate this feeling for political objects: 
thus, in the name of Christianity itself, lay- 
ing the train to light the torch of religious 
persecution. 

If the leaders in this crusade were religious 
fanatics, we might respect their sincerity, 
though we denounced their action. But who 
are they? The Whig and Democratic Parties 
are said to have become corrupt. But this 
new party, as you see, is very much con- 
trolled by the scum which the agitation of 
the old ones has thrown off. Look around, 
my dear sir, and inquire how many of those 
leaders have been noted for their piety, or 
characterized by devotional feeling, who now 
flaunt.their religious robes in the face of 
every passerby. How appropriately may they 
be described— 


“With smooth dissimulation skilled to grace, 
A devil’s purpose, with an angel’s face.” 


I do not doubt the sincerity of the great 
mass of those who have been deluded into 
these lodges. I believe the mass of all par- 
ties to be honest; but I also believe that the 
great majority of their leaders are impelled 
by the hope of obtaining from a new or- 
ganization the political promotion which 
they despaired of receiving from the old 
ones. What faith can we have in the sin- 
cerity of the men, now so zealous in their 
anti-Catholic professions, who but a few 
months ago made the air redolent with 
their cries against our present worthy ex- 
ecutive [President Pierce], because the con- 
stitution of New Hampshire excluded Cath- 
olics from office? § 

You perceive, I have treated the move- 
ment of the “Know-Nothings” as a direct 
attack upon the Constitution itself, because 
I really regard the plea which acknowledges 
that the Catholics are to be excluded by 
voluntary associations bound by oaths, but 
denies that any “legislative enactment” is 
to be resorted to for that purpose, as be- 
neath criticism. Why, my dear sir, if the 
exclusion be justifiable and necessary, 
should it not be engrafted upon our Con- 


‘Charles Etiene Arthur Gayarré (1805- 
95) wrote several books on the history of 
Louisiana. He was Louisiana’s outstanding 
littérateur in the days before and after the 
Civil War. 

* Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, was 
attacked by his political enemies because 
the constitution of New Hampshire ex- 
cluded Catholics from office. Pierce, how- 
ever, had denounced this clause in the State 
constitution (Myers, op. cit., p. 189). 
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stitution? If the people of these States 
should ever receive this bastard “American- 
ism” as true republicanism, what should 
prevent that opinion from being organized 
into law? Is law in this country anything 
else but organized public opinion? It is a 
weak and miserable design which seeks by 
indirection to effect the disfranchisement 
of a portion of our citizens, while it cow- 
ardly admits that the law which denounces 
this disfranchisement should be preserved 
unaltered. , 

I confess to you, my friend, that a few 
months ago I looked with feelings almost of 
despair upon the downward course of our 
political affairs. My confidence, however, is 
restored; the South, always conservative, al- 
ways jealous of power, and comparatively 
free from those sudden excitements to 
which the denser populations of the North 
are subject, will vindicate the character 
which she has nobly earned. Virginia, 
the oldest of the sisters, has led the way to 
triumph; * and Alabama, one of the young- 
est and fairest, will come out of her im- 
pending struggle radiant in victory, and 
with garments undefiled. 

Let, however, the result be what it may, if 
the present brings no thanks to you and 
others, who have stood by the principle of 
religious equality and freedom, the future, 
the not distant future, will be yours. 

Yours, most truly, 
P. PHILLIPS. 

Jno. Forsytu, Esq., 

Editor of Register, Mobile, Ala. 


*In the Virginia election of May 1855, the 
Know-Nothings were defeated (J. F. Rhodes, 
“History of the United States, etc.,” II, 88- 
89). 





The High Cost of Crazy Quilts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


p OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today reintroduced by bill, H.R. 7692, 
which would have ended the farm sub- 
sidy insanity as of January 1, 1960, in an 
updated form so that, if enacted, such 
termination date would be January 1, 
1961. Of course, I am not optimistic 
enough to suppose that my proposal has 
any chance of enactment, or even of 
consideration at this time, but I do think 
it important that those million of Amer- 
icans, from farm as well as city, who 
believe we have traveled far enough 
down this endless and aimless road 
should have some legislative proposal to 
rally ’around. ‘As some further evidence 
of the growing support for my sugges- 
tion, I include the following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of January 
20, 1960: 
. Tue Hicu Cost or Crazy QUILTS 

In his 1961 budget, President Eisenhower 
estimates spending for agricultural programs 
at close to $6 billion, of which the biggest 
category is price-support operations. It 
equid run higher, depending on weather and 
other circumstances; the President ruefully 
remarked that under present laws, “price 
support expenditures cannot be controlled 
through regular budgetary processes,” 
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Now some $6 billion a year for agriculture 
is fantastic enough. But even that is not the 
whole of the cost. Lamar Fleming, Jr., head 
of the cotton firm of Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
figures that Americans are actually paying 
around $10 billion a year more than would be 
necessary if farm prices were not artificially 
supported. To the $6 billion taken directly 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets must be added 
at least $4 billion in the higher prices caused 
by the props. 

There are still other hidden costs. For 
example, Mr. Fleming says the Government 
controls 70 percent of the buying and selling 
in the cotton market. This hampers market 
operations—the cotton “is tangled up in 
redtape which delays its availability for 
use”’—and is drying up the cotton futures 
trade, Bureaucracy indeed never comes 
cheap. 

Farm programs designed to restore normal 
market forces would certainly justify reason- 
able expenditures for atime. Instead we are 
spending these staggering billions, year after 
year, on programs to make the problems 
worse. No possible excuse can be found in 
politics or sanity for Congress’ continued re- 
fusal to unravel this costly crazy quilt. 





Re H.R. 9378, Requiring a Fair Return 
on Veterans’ Insurance Trust Funds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I recently introduced H.R. 9378, which 
seeks to provide for the investment of 
the national service life insurance trust 
fund and the U.S. Government life in- 
surance trust fund in obligations bear- 
ing current rates of interest. The rates 
presently are set at 3 percent for the 
national service life insurance fund 
and 314 percent for the U.S. Government 
life insurance trust fund, even though 
there is no statutory requirement that 
such rates cannot be higher or the going 
market rate. 

Hearings are to be held on this sub- 
ject by the full Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs on February 2, 1960. I recently 
had an interesting discussion with the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Julian B, Baird, and Mr. William T. 
Heffelfinger, Fiscal Assistant Secretary. 
At that time I was furnished with the 
minutes of the meeting of the Treasury 
Department Committee on Investment 
Policy held January 13, 1960, as well as 
a memorandum concerning interest rates 
on investment of the OASI trust fund. 
I believe both of these documents will 
be helpful to the consideration and 
understanding of this question and, 
under permission granted, include them 
as part of my remarks: 

MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE TREASURY Dr- 
PARTMENT COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENT POL- 
Icy—JANUARY 13, 1960 
The Treasury Department Committee on 

Investment Policy for Trust Funds met in 

the office of the Under Secretary for Mone- 

tary Affairs January 18, 1960. The Under 

Secretary, Mr. Baird, presided as chairman 

of the meeting and Mr. William T. Heffelfin- 

ger, Fiscal Assistant Secretary, acted as sec- 
retary. Mr. Robert P. Mayo, Assistant to the 
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with the 


Secretary, was invited to sit 
committee. 

Mr. Baird stated that, in line with the 
committee’s practice of reviewing the invest- 
ment policies governing the trust funds ad- 
ministered by the Treasury, the purpose of 
the meeting was to consider the veterans’ 
insurance funds. Mr, Baird pointed out that 
the Treasury should follow insofar as pos- 
sible a consistent investment policy with 
respect to all of its @ust-fund operations. 

Mr. Baird called attention to the fact that 
the. committee, in its meeting of June 29, 
1959, decided to recommend to the Secretary 
that steps’ be taken with the objective of 
lengthening the maturities of special issues 
in the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Trust Fund, and the Federal Disability 
Insurance Trust Fund by rearranging invest- 
ments of the special issues with equal matu- 
rities: ranging over a period of from 1 to 15 
years. This action was taken in anticipation 
of the approval by Congress of the recom- 
mendation by the Board of Trustees (the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Sec- 
retary of Labor) that the present statutory 
formula for fixing interest rates on special 
obligations issued to these funds be changed 
to a formula based upon current market 
yields rather than coupon rates, as recom- 
mended by the Advisory Council on Social 
Security Financing. A bill to give effect to 
this recommendation is currently pending 
before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill for 1959 contains a provision requiring 
the Civil Service Commission and the Bureau 
of the Budget to submit recommendations 
to the Legislative and Appropriation Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate for keeping 
the Civil Service Retirement Fund current 
and for providing on a sound basis for the 
future liabilities of the Government to the 
beneficiaries of that fund: The report sub- 
mitted by the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, pursuant to this requirement, 
contains a recommendation that the interest 
rate on special Treasury obligations issued to 
this fund be based upon a formula similar 
to that recommended for the Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, 
namely, that the rate be equal to the average 
market yields on outstanding issues not due 
or callable until after the expiration of 3 
years from the date of issue of such special 
obligations. In anticipation of congressional 
approval of this recommendation, the special 
obligations held by the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Fund were recently replaced with spe- 
cial issues having equal maturities ranging 
over a period of from 1 to 15 years. 

Mr. Baird stated he had also discussed a 
few months ago with the members of the 
Railroad Retirement Board the question of 
increasing the interest rate now payable 
pursuant to law on the special obligations 
issued by the Treasury to the railroad re- 
tirement account. The Commissioners 
pointed out that the present 3-percent 
statutory rate has Seen substantially lower 
than market yields on Treasury obligations 
for sometime and they thought some 
change should be made to bring their earn- 
ings more in line with the present market 
rates. As a result of these discussions the 
Treasury has notified the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget that it would have no 
objection to a change in the law to base the 
interest rate on special obligations issued to 
the railroad retirement account on a 
formula similar to that proposed for the 
Federal old-age account and the civil 
service retirement fund. The Commis- 
sioners were also advised of the Treasury’s 
position in the matter. 

Mr. Baird stated that the principal re- 
maining long-térm trust funds, similar to 
the foregoing, which require attention are 
the two veterans’ insurance funds—the 
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Government life insurance fund and the’ 
national service life insurance fund. 

The Government life insurance fund was 
established in conection with life insur- 
ance policies issued to veterans during 
World War I. Prior to 1944, the Government 
life insurance fund was invested in mar- 
ketable Treasury obliga’ and 4% per- 
cent special adjusted service bonds. At that 
time the average interest rate on all securi- 


percent. The World War Veterans’ Act speci- 
fies that the basis of calculation of the 
reserves and all other values under the 


American Experience Table of Mortality and 
interest at 3% percent. This provision of 
law was used as a guide for fixing a 31,-per- 
cent interest rate on the special obligations. 


The special obligations issued to the 
Government life insurance fund have been 


marketable Treasury obligations and the 
total holdings of special 3144-percent certifi- 
cates, as of December 31, 1959, amount to 
$1,100,235,000. This fund will continue at 
somewhat near its present level for many 
years in the future before it is substantially 
reduced as its insurance obligations are 
eventually extinguished. 

The national service life insurance fund 
was established in 1941 in connection with 
the insurance policies issued to military 
personnel during World War Il. For many 
years prior thereto outstanding bonds and 
notes of the United States were selling in 
the market at substantial premiums and in 
February 1941 were yielding investors from 
one-eighth percent to a maximum of ap- 


that the premium rates for insurance shall 
be the net rates based upon the American 
Experience Table of Mortality and interest 
at the rate of 3 percent per annum, the Sec- 


‘retary of the Treasury, with the approval of 


the President, on February 11, 1941, deter> 
mined to have the investments of this fund 
made in special series of Treasury obliga- 
tions and bear interest at the rate of 3 per- 
cent. In fixing a 3-percent interest rate, 
the Secretary of the Treasury stated: 

“It is therefore proposed to make invest- 
ments on account of the national service 
life insurance fund in special series of 
3 percent certificates of indebtedness and 
Treasury notes until such time as, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
investments for the fund can be made more 
advantageously in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment by the purchase of obligations in 
the market or on direct subscription to new 
issues of public debt obligations.”’ 

The national service life insurance fund 
is entirely invested in 5-year special 3-per- 
cent Treasury notes. At December 31, 1959, 
the fund held these notes maturing annually 
from 1960 to 1964 and in an aggregate 
amount of $5,691,548,000. This fund will 
also continue for many years in the future, 

Mr. Baird stated that although yields on 
marketable obligations have been in excess 
of 3 percent in recent years, it, would not 
have been in the interest of the Government 
to invest all its trust funds in marketable 
obligations. However, to the extent pos- 
sible, there have been substantial market 
purchases for certain accounts. . 
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It was the consensus of the committee 
that no one can determine how long the 
present market yields on Government se- 
curities will continue or at what level mar- 
ket yields may ultimately adjust to during 
the foreseeable future. 

In view of the fact that the laws govern- 
ing these two veterans’ insurance funds 
place full responsibility for the investment 
of such funds in the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the committee agreed to recommend the 
Sadoption of a formula for fixing interest 
rates on the special obligations issued to 
these funds based upon current market 
yields rather than coupon rates and that the 
- transition to the new rate follow the pattern 
adopted in connection with the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund and 
the civil service retirement fund. 

Under the formula recommended, the spe- 
cial obligations would bear interest at a rate 
of one-half of 1 percent lower than a rate 
equal to the average market yield computed 
as of the end of the calendar month next 
preceding the date of issue, borne -by all 
marketable interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States then forming a part of. the 
public debt that are not due or callable 
until after the expiration of 3 years from 
the end of such calendar month, except 
that where such average market yield is not 
a multiple of one-eighth of 1 per centum, 
the rate shall be the multiple of one-eighth 
of 1 per centum nearest such average, pro- 


vided, that special obligations issued to the. 


Government life insurance fund shall be 
at rates not less than 314 percent and that 
obligations issued to the. national service 
life insurance fund shall be at rates not 
less than 3 percent. However, unless the 
Congress removes the 4% percent interest 
ceiling on Treasury bonds, it will not be pos- 
sible to use rates in excess of 444 percent on 
the special obligations having maturities be- 
yond 5 years. 

The committee recommends, in view of 
the historic basis used for establishing rates 
of interest of 3% percent and 3 percent on 
special obligations issued to these two funds, 
which takes into consideration the rates es- 
tablished by the Congress for fixing pre- 
miums and for use in’ other calculations in 
connection with such insurance, that these 
present rates be considered as a floor for 
the rates on such special obligations, to pro- 
tect the funds against any subsequent drop 
in market yields below these rates. In con- 
sideration of this guarantee against such 
contingency the rates based upon current 
market yields would be reduced by one-half 
of 1 percent. This formula will provide 
a substantial improvement in rates for cur- 
rent investments in these two funds. If 
current market rates continue at levels in 
excess of 3 percent or 314 percent, the earn- 
ings of the funds will increase from year 
to year during a long future period. 

The committee recommends that the tran- 
sition to the new formula should be made 
gradually, and that before the new formula 
becomes effective the present maturity dis- 
tribution of the special obligations held in 
the funds be rearranged in accordance with 
the needs of the funds and the principles 
of sound and equitable trust fund manage- 
ment. This objective can be accomplished 
by rearranging investments of the special 
issues presently held with securities having 
equal maturities, ranging over a period of 
from 1 to 15 yeats. This will result in an 
average maturity of about 714 years for in- 
vestments in these funds, compared to an 
average maturity of about 20 years for bond 
investments held by American life insurance 
companies. 

Tt is also recommended that at the end of 
each year beginning with the fiscal year 
1960, the amount of special issues maturing 
will be refunded with new special issues so 

as to maintain approximate equal 
maturities of the funds from 1 to 15 years. 
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The new securities would carry rates of in<_ 
terest based upon the new formula, subject 
to a maximum of 4%4 percent so long as the 
present interest rate ceiling is in effect. It 
is proposed that current receipts not needed 
for current payments be invested in special 
issues maturing on June 80 of each year. 
Whenever it is necessary to redeem securi- 
ties to cover current benefit or other pay- 
ments from the funds, this will be accom- 
Plished by redeeming obligations maturing 
within the year beginning with those bearing 
the lowest rate of interest. 
There being no further business, the 
meeting adjourned. 
W. T. HEFFELFINGER, 
Secretary of the Committee. 
JuLIAN B. Barren, 
Chairman, 
LAURENCE B. ROBBINS, 
Davin A. LInpsay. 
Approved: 
RoseErt B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





MeMorANDUM CONCERNING INTEREST RATES 
ON INVESTMENTS OF FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND 
Survivors INSURANCE Trust FuNpD 


Under the law it is the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as managing trustee of 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, to invest that portion of the 
trust fund not needed for current benefit 
payments and administrative expenses in 
US. securities or in securities guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by the 
United States. Because for many years only 
a very small amount of guaranteed securities 
have been issued, the fund’s invetsments 
consist entirely of direct public debt obli- 
gations. 

Obligations may be acquired on original 
issue or by purchase in the market. Also, 
the law authorizes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue special public debt obligations 
to the fund. The law, as amended in 1956, 
provides that the special issues shall have 
maturities fixed with due regard for the 
needs of the fund and shall bear interest at 
a rate equal to the average rate of interest, 
rounded to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent, computed as of the end of the month 
preceding the date of issue, on all outstand- 
ing marketable interest-bearing pubile deht 
obligations that are not due or callable until 
after the expiration of 5 years from date 
of original issue. 


Marketable issues acquired by the fund 
may be sold at any time at their market 


‘price. Special issues held by the fund may 


be redeemed at par plus accrued interest. 


The greater part of the investments of the 
old-age trust fund, as well as for other 
Government trust funds and investment ac- 
counts, are made in special public debt obli- 
gations. There are important advantages in 
following this practice rather than invest- 
ing the trust funds entirely through open 
market purchases of Government obliga- 
tions, as follows: (1) The Government secu- 
rities market is not disturbed periodically 
by purchases and sales of large blocks of 
securities; (2) the trust funds are provided 
with a ready avenue of investment and no 
attention need be given to short-term fiuc- 
tuations in market prices, and (3) savings 
can be effected because of the smaller num- 
ber of securities to administer, and com- 
missions to brokers on purchases and sales 
are eliminated. 

On December 31, 1959, the old-age trust 
fund held 819,158 million of public debt 
securities, consisting of $15,863 million of 
special issues and $3,295 million of public 
issues. The interest rate on Current special 
issue investments is 25% percent, based on 
the formula provided in the law. The public 
issues held by the fund bear interest at 
rates ranging from 2% to 6 percent, with 
maturities from near term out to 1995. 
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The 1956 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act provided for an Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security Financing to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. This Council, composed 
of the Commissioner of Social Security and 
twelve members not connected with the 
Government, representing labor organiza- 
tions, insurance companies, and the public, 
in its report transmitted to the Congress 
last January, endorsed the policy in present 
law which relates the interest rate on spe- 
cial obligations to the interest rate on long- 
term marketable obligations.. The Council, 
however, recommended two changes in the 
law so that the rate of return on special 
issues acquired by the Old-Age Trust Fund 
and the Disability Insurance Trust Fund 
be as nearly as possible equal to the rate 
being realized by investors who purchase 
long-term Government securities in the open 
markét. These recommendations were as 
follows: 

1. The rate on each special obligation 
should be made equal to the average market 
yield on long-term marketable Federal obli- 
gations outstanding when the special obli- 
gation is issued, rather than to the average 
coupon rate of such marketable obliga- 
tions. 

2. The interest rate fixed for a special 
obligation should be based on the average 
rate of return on all outstanding market- 
able Federal obligations that will mature 
more than, say, five years after the date of 
the special issue, rather than on all bonds 
that are not due or callable until after 
five years from the date when they were 
originally issued. 

The Advisory Council felt that in adjust- 
ing to the proposed new statutory formula 
a gradual and orderly transition over a 
period of several years would be desirable. 
They recommended, therefore, that before 
the new formula becomes effective the pres- 
ent maturity distribution of the special 
obligations be reviewed and, if need be, 
adjusted to carry out this broad objective. 

Prior to the time the Advisory Council en 
social security fine.:cing was appointed the 
Treasury had been working on a plan to ulti- 
mately spread maturities of old-age trust 
fund special issues over a period of 20 years. 
In considering how hest to carry this out in- 
formation was obtained on investment prac- 
tices of life insurance companies. It was 
found that the larger companies’ investment 
holdings averaged around 20 years to ma- 
turity. The trustees then decided we 
shouldn’t extend maturities as far as in- 
surance company holdings and it was deter- 
mined that a spread covering a period of 1 
to 15 years (an average of about 8 years) 
would be reasonable. By action of the 
managing trustee, with concurrence of the 
other trustees, maturities have been rear- 
ranged on that basis. 

The Advisory Council’s recommendation as 
to a change in the interest rate formula for 
special issues was given consideration. The 
Council had suggested two rates, a long- 
term rate to apply to the major part of the 
funds and a short-term rate to apply to a 
minor portion to meet current and short- 
range needs. The trustees! agreed that the 
short-term needs of the fund should be rec- 
ognized, but for reasons of simplicity, ease 
of administration and elimination of the 
necessity for arbitrary judgment, they rec- 
ommended that there should be one interest 
rate reflecting the short-term as well as the 
long-term requirements of the fund. Rec- 
ommendations were made in the last annual 
report of the Board of Trustees and a draft 
of bill was sent to the Congress to carry out 
the recommendation. This bill is now 





1The Board of Trustees consists of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as managing 
trustee, and the Secretaries of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare and Labor. 
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pending before the House Ways and Means 
Committee for consideration. 

The proposed bill provides that special 
obligations issued for purchase by the old- 
age and disability insurance trust funds 
shall bear interest at a rate equal to the 
average market yield rounded to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 percent, computed as of the 
end of the calendar month next preceding 
date of issue, on all marketable interest-bear- 
ing public debt obligations which are not 
due or callable until after the expiration of 
3 years from the end of such calendar 
month. If this formula were now in effect, 
current special issue investments of the 
funds would carry an interest rate of 4% 
percent, based on average of market yields 
as of December 31, 1959. 





Who’s Really To Blame for the New 
Labor Law? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
very interesting editorial which was pub- 
lished in the October 23 edition of the 
Oregon Labor Press. 

It is entitled “Who’s Really To Blame 
for the New Labor Law?” and I urge 
every Member to read it. 

The article follows: 

Wuo’s REALLY To BLAME FOR THE NEW LABOR 
Law? 


A new game called who’s to blame for the 
new labor law? is sweeping the country. 

Any number can play, and almost everyone 
seems to be playing. A lot of good people are 
getting chopped up in the process. 

In recent weeks we've heard the blame 
placed variously on George Meany, on AFL— 
CIO lobbyists in Washington, on Senator 
John Kennedy, of Massachusetts, on Senator 
Hubert Humphrey, of Minnesota, on Con- 
gresswoman Edith Green, of Oregon, and on 
all of the other liberals in Congress who 
voted for the bill. 

A total of 95 Senators and 355 Congressmen 
voted for the labor law. Whether or not you 
approve of their vote, you cannot say that all 
of them are enemies of labor. Many of these 
Congressmen and Senators have proved, by 
their voting records over the years, that they 
are sincere liberals and friends of the labor 
movement. 

We want to ask a question: 

Why is it that only liberal legislators and 
decent union leaders are getting flayed and 
divided in the who’s to blame game? 

Why doesn’t someone have enough sense to 
place the blame where it really belongs—on 
Dave Beck, James Hoffa, Frank Brewster and 
Bert Brennan of the Teamsters; on Eugene 
Cc. (Jimmy) James of the Laundry Workers; 
on James G. Cross of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers? 

These men and other apostles of the evil 
doctrine of “business unionism” are really to 
blame for the labor law. It was these men 
and their ilk who sold out the labor move- 
ment. 

The McClellan hearings gave the anti- 
unionists the opening they wanted, and they 
took it. But the McClellan hearings would 
have been a flop if these few men had not 
supplied plenty of sickening grist for their 
mill. 
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Why are the corrupt union officials and 
business unionists forgotten when the who's 
to blame game is played? 

The Teamsters’ national magazine is hav- 
ing a field day, blaming the new labor law 
on George Meany, on AFL-CIO lobbyists, on 
Senator Kennepy and other Members of Con- 
gress. Why don’t the Teamster editors look 
inside their own marble palace in Washing- 
ton to find the persons who are basically re- 
sponsible for the new law? 

We hear chuckles from the “business 
unionists” and from the anti-union lobbyists 
and legislators while the rest of us flay each 
other’s hides, playing the who’s to blame 
game. 





The Twisted Cross 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I introduced a resolution express- 
ing the profound indignation of the 
Members of Congress at the epidemic 
of acts of desecration of our houses of 
worship. Many of my colleagues have 
spoken out against these vile acts. We 
all realize these deplorable demonstra- 
tions must be stopped in the interest of 
freedom guaranteed us by the Constitu- 
tion. 

One of the best means. of fighting this 
menace to our society is to bring these 
un-American acts. to the attention of 
all our citizens so that they can exert 
their energies to stop these shameful 
acts of desecration. 

In this connection, I would like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
a very fine TV editorial broadcast which 
was presented by Mr. John L. McClay, 
the general manager of WJZ—T'V in Bal- 
timore. This editorial was presented 
as part of the company’s policy of con- 
tributing to the public betterment by 
keeping Marylanders informed on issues 
which vitally concern all of us. 

The editorial entitled “The Twisted 
Cross” follows: 

Fifteen years ago, American soldiers were 
dying in Europe because of an evil ideology 
that threatened to éngulf the Western 
World. No one who lived through that era 
can forget Adolf Hitler and his Nazis. Nor 
can we forget their sign, the dreaded swas- 
tika. It has come to:symbolize everything 
that is rotten in the human race. 

But the swastikas you are looking at are 
not those that were displayed in Germany 
during the Nazi era. Unbelievable as it 
may seem, they were painted on Jewish in- 
stitutions in Baltimore only 3 days ago. 
Fifteen years after it was crushed in Europe, 
the swastika has returned to haunt our own 
city. 

T would think that no Jew could look 
upon this defacement without a twinge of 
anger or bitterness. I hope that anyone who 
is not a Jew looks upon it with a feeling 
of shame and guilt. For the real danger of 
prejudice is that to some extent it exists in 
all of us. Every one of us instinctively feels 


close to his own kind, and is sometimes” 


suspicious of those of another race, religion, 
or nationality. 

For reasons that none of us can explain, 
there is always a small minority of people 
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whose suspicions and hates are uncon- 
trollable. For their own twisted reasons 
these people fan the sparks of 
hate and cruelty. If they are allowed to 
carry their mischief too far, they attract 
followers. The ultimate result can be—as 
it was in Germany under the Nazis—a reign 
of terror. Decent people are afraid to speak 
out, or sometimes they just don’t bother to 
speak out. 

We are not comparing Baltimore with Ger- 
many under Hitler. The anti-Jewish inci- 
dents here are thus far not widespread. 
But let’s not you and I salve our consciences - 
with the thought that this was the work of 
young pranksters. 

This much is certain: A decent community 
Just does not permit such things to be re- 
peated. If any of us heard of a plan to set 
fire to a church or synagogue, we would 
instantly summon the police. We would 
not tolerate such outrages because we are 
decent citizens. We should be just as 
aroused over these swastika smearings. The 
people who did this are just as dangerous as 
those who set fires, and we should treat 
these incidents in the same manner. It is 
the duty of everyone who knows anything 
about these deésecrations of the past few 
days to call the police. It is that simple. 
To tolerate this in our city would be a 
mockery of every ideal that we, as Ameri- 
cans, profess to belicve in. 

What a great thing it would be if the world 
looked to Baltimore as the city where the 
fires >of anti-Semitism were stamped out 
without a moment's hesitation because 
Baltimoreans just wouldn’t let it happen. 





Anti-Semitism Ontbreaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us have been concerned with the out- 
break of anti-Semitic incidents through- 
out the world. Numerous explanations 
have been forthcoming in order to trace 
the origin of these incidents. 

The Chicago Daily Calumet, a com- 
munity newspaper in my district, on 
January 14 wrote a most interesting and 
enlightening editorial on the subject, 
and I am including it in the Recorp for 
the consideration of the Members of the 
House: 

[From the Chicago Daily Calumet, Jan. 14, 
1960] 
ANTI-SEMITISM OUTBREAKS : 

The unfortunate and damnable incidents 
of anti-Semitism that have sprung up in 
West Germany, England, United States, and 
other parts of the world are being hailed by 
some of our leftwing press and liberals as a 
spontaneous worldwide rise in Nazism or 
Fascism 





Don’t be fooled. 

This is the work of world communism, 
Who else has a worldwide network to set in 
simultaneous motion incidents of anti- 
semitism in such widely ted areas as 
Finland, Australia, United States, and West 
Germany? Only the Communists, Cer- 
tainly not West Germany. 

The Communists would have you believe 
that fascism is behind these incidents in 
order to hide their own attempts to sew 
suspicion on West Germany and to isolate 
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Chancellor Adenauer and separate him from 
his allies On the eve of the the East-West 
meeting. 

‘True, there are undoubtedly undercurrents 
of Hitler’s fascism in Germany. But the 
Communists overplayed their hand when 
they set in motion an international wave of 
anti-Semitism with the appearance of the 
swastikas and anti-Jewish slogans in coun- 
tries all around the world. 

Any thinking man will quickly realize that 
worldwide orders do not today originate in 
West Germany. The fast reaction to the 
incidents by Adenauer and his government 
indicates their concern. They realize the 
damage that has been done to the new demio- 
cratic Germany that is rising. 

Too often we are prone to forget that it 
was Russia that collaborated with Hitler 
during the awful pogroms of the thirties and 
forties and also we forget that within Com- 
munist Russia there is and always has been 
&@ constant campaign of vilification and per- 
secution of Jews. 

It is gratifying to see how Americans are 
alarmed over the possible rise of a new Hitler 
and fascism. 

We.only wish that the same Americans 
would show the same concern over the 
ever-present Communists in our midst and 
the increasing rise of power of world com- 
munism. @& 





Big Man With a Big Heart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


» 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial about Offi- 
cer Philip Spelman of the Chelsea police 
force, which appeared in the Chelsea 
Record on December 3, 1959. 

The editorial follows: 

Bre Man Wrrn a Bic Hearr 


Officer Philip Spelman, the huskiest man 
on the police force, probably has the biggest 
heart when it comes to helping others, es- 
pecially those in trouble and youngsters. 

The sparkplug of the current Espinola 
Fund, to which has been contributed nearly 
$32,000, Officer Spelman was one of the first 
on the scene following the tragedy that 
snuffed out the lives of a father and his five 
children. 

His routine work on the case completed, he 
devoted all of his own time for days and 
days and days, organizing, collecting, solicit- 
ing, arranging for money-raising events to 
help the surviving widow and her only sur- 
viving child. 

Those who had occasion to watch his zeal 
in behalf of this cause attribute to his ef- 
forts the very great success that the fund 
attained. 

A World War II marine, he has used his 
training on numerous occasions to save lives. 
He was commended by the city several times 
for saving the life of children by breathing 
into their little mouths as they were being 
rushed to the hospital. 

A devoted father and husband he has 
found time to do a great deal of work in be- 
half of the Little League and was rewarded 
a month ago by election as its president. 
His wife served as secretary. 

With Officer Ralph Briggs, Spelman cap- 
tured two youths who had broken into a 
score of homes in the Bellingham area, and 
passed it off as routine police work. 
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Unassuming and modest, he is a fearless 
police officer, an efficient and popular mem- 
ber of the department and credit to it and 
to the city. 

The Record joins with hundreds of others 
throughout the city in a salute to Officer 
Philip Spelman for his fine police work and 
exemplary civic interest. 





The Loyal Oath Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, all 
Members of this body are well aware of 
the concern with which the administra- 
tors of our leading educational institu- 
tions have viewed the loyalty oath and 
disclaimer affadavit requirements which 
the Senate inserted in the National De- 
fense Education Act. 


This is a question which may be pre- 
sented to us for further consideration 
later this year. It is a complex ques- 
tion, involving opposing philosophical 
approaches. Without attempting to take 
sides, at this time, but in order to give 
my colleagues the benefit of two excel- 
lent summaries of the opposing positions, 
I herewith include a resolution recently 
received by me from the president of 
Harpur College, at Endicott, N.Y., in be- 
half of his faculty, and a letter to the 
editor of the Binghamton (N.Y.) Press 
of December 29, 1959, by Mr. Ford M. 
Sperry, of Binghamton: ; 

January 7, 1960. 
RESOLUTION 1 

Resolved, That the faculty of Harpur Col- 
lege, State University of New York, hereby 
records its strong opposition to the dis- 
claimer affidavit requirement of the National 
Defense Education Act (title X, sec. 1001(f) 
(1)). This provision of the act requires that 
any individual, including a student obtain- 
ing a loan, who benefits under the National 
Defense Education Act, shall be denied pay- 
ment unless he has executed and filed with 
the Commissioner (of Education) an affi- 
davit that he does not believe in, and is not 
a member of, and does not support any or- 
ganization that believes in or teaches, the 
overthrow of the U.S. Government by force 
or violence or by any illegal or unconstitu- 
tional methods.” We oppose this affidavit 
for the following reasons: 

(1) It undermines freedom of belief and 
conscience, specifically denying funds on the 
basis of belief. 

(2) It suggests that the loyalty of needy 
students is questionable, and that we can no 
longer assume that an individual is loyal 
unless he takes an oath to that effect. 

(3) It sets a dangerous precedent for re- 
quiring similar affidavits of farmers, depend- 
ent persons, or in fact any recipients of Fed- 
eral funds. 

(4) It represents Government intervention 
in the affairs of colleges and universities, 
such affidavits not ordinarily being required 
in the granting of student loans. 

(5) It will not achieve its apparent objec- 
tive, for the disloyal or subversive individual 
would not likely feel bound by such an 
affidavit. 
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As a part of this resolution, the faculty 
urges the president of State University of 
New York to use all appropriate means to 
secure the elimination of the disclaimer af- 
fidavit now required by the National Defense 
Education Act. Furthermore, the faculty 
directs its representative in the faculty sen- 
ate of State University of New York to place 
this matter on the agenda of that body as 
soon as possible, that other units of State 
University of New York may have an oppor- 
tunity to join the Harpur faculty in this 
protest. Finally, the faculty directs that 
the text of this resolution be sent to the 
members of the New York State congres- 
sional delegation. 


eres 
RESOLUTION 2 


Resolved, That the faculty of Harpur Col- 
lege, State University of New York, also 
questions the necessity or wisdom of requir- 
ing the oath of allegiance under the National 
Defense Education Act (title X, section 1001 
(f)(2)). The form of this oath is as follows: 
“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America-and will support and de- 
fend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States of America against all its enemies, 
foreign and domestic.” This is in effect the 
customary oath of office taken by officers and 
employees of the Federal Government. If 
it is desirable that this oath be taken by 
Persons receiving aid or subsidy from the 
Government, then the requirement should be 
applied to all such persons. Certainly needy 
students should not be required to testify 
to their allegiance any more than other 
recipients of Federal assistance. However, 
we believe it would be more in keeping with 
the spirit of this country for the Government 
to assume the loyalty and allegiance of its 
citizens in such matters. The widespread 
taking of such an oath dilutes the signifi- 
cance of the oath of allegiance on occasions 
where it is clearly warranted. 

This resolution is to be directed to the 
president of State University of New York, 
the. faculty senate; and the members of the 
New York State congressional delegation, 

Facutty Loyatty—OatH View Hit 
(By Ford M. Sperry) 

BINGHAMTON.—The attitudes of the pres- 
idents and faculty members, followed by the 
me-too attitudes of some of their students 
in a few of our colleges and universities, re- 
garding students signing an affidavit stating 
that they are not members of any subversive 
group or organization in order to receive 
Federal loans is very interesting; as is also 
the statement reported to have been made 
by the faculty of the Albany College of Edu- 
cation that “It exposes those Signing the 
affidavit to the possibility of perjury prose- 
cutions, resting on vague allegations or im- 
proper and intimidating inquiries about their 
conduct and beliefs.” 

How could they be prosecuted for perjury 
if they had told the truth when they signed 
the affidavit? Who told them that the non- 
Communist affidavit singles out persons in 
education ag objects of suspicion? 

Since when has it been an act to be afraid 
to commit or to be ashamed of instead of 
an act to be proud of for a US. citizen of 
any age to declare he has no association with 
any group affiliated with the Communist 
conspiracy, if he is telling the truth; and 
if he is not telling the truth, by what right 
does he expect to be granted a loan? 

It causes one to wonder whether they 
(presidents and faculty members included) 
should be pitied and sent back to the grade 


schools to learn something about our Ameri- ~ 


can traditions and freedoms and the ad- 
vantage of being a citizen of this glorious 
Republic; or censored because they, taking 
their attitudes at face value, apparently feel 
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that they are superior to or are on some 
plane of citizenship different from the hun- 
dreds of thousands who are members of our 
Armed Forces—the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marines—and the more than 2,700,000 
members of the American Legion, all of 
whom offered their lives and their many 
thousands of buddies who gave their lives, to 
insure that there would continue to be col- 
leges and universities for those faculty mem- 
bers to teach in. And that the students 
would continue to have the God-given free- 
dom and right of choice (as guaranteed by 
our Bill of Rights) to decide, each for him- 
self, which college or university he will at- 
tend. 





” Khrushchev’s Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, we must not be misled by these 
Russian Communists who visit the 
United States. The best way to prevent 
seme of our people being fooled by their 
superb salesmanship is not to invite 
them here. We should never have in- 
vited Khrushchev, Mikoyan, and Koslov 
to the United States. These bloody 
gangsters have greatly helped by visits, 
the cause of communism here and 
throughout the free world. The follow- 
ing news story should awaken all of us. 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 17, 1960] 

Hoover SEES GREATER U.S. Rep PERIL 
(By William J. Theis) 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover said yester- 
day the Communist Party in America, aided 
by the recent visit of Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, is now “more powerful, more 
unified, and even more of a menace to our 
Republic.” 

He gave his views in a written statement 
to the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee. In it he appraised the December 10-13 
Communist convention in New York. 

Hoover said the “most significant achieve- 
ment” of that convention was “the welding 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A., into a 
solidly unified, aggressive force behind the 
militant, devious, and ruthless leadership of 
Gus Hall, ex-convict and avowed arch- 
enemy of the American way of life.” 

Hall was elected general secretary. Hoover 
said he is the “No. 1 man in the party.” He 
recalled that the late Josef Stalin served as 
general secretary of the Russian Communist 
Party before becoming dictator. 

Senator JaMges O. EaSTLAND (Democrat of 
Mississippi), chairman of the subcommittee 
which printed Hoover’s statement as a pub- 
lic document, said the FBI chief has “put 
America on notice.” 

“By revealing Communist aims,” EastLanp 
said, “Mr. Hoover has partially disarmed the 
conspiracy, but only partially.” 

Hoover said the Communists’ optimism 
about the future in this country springs 
from the fact that “the recent, visit of Khru- 
shchev has done much to create an atmos- 
phere favorable to communism among 
Americans.” 

He said that to Communist Party leaders, 
“Khrushchev’s presence has eased the way 
for party activities.” He added that two im- 
portant conclusions can be drawn from the 
Communist’'s leadership decisions: 
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1. The party. will remain in the future—as 
it has been in the past—an obedient slave 
of Moscow. 

2. The elimination of factionalism, mak- 
ing the party a more unified and more com- 
pact organization. 

The 17th national convention of the Com- 
munists was held in a Harlem hotel and 
Hoover said, “adjourned in a state of 
jubilance.” 





Anti-Semitic Vandalism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the wave 
of anti-Semitism which has swept over 
Germany in recent weeks is most deplor- 
able. Perhaps the most unfortunate 
thing is its spread to various lands in 
Europe, the Americas and elsewhere, 
where irresponsible young people and 
lunatic fringe followers are defacing 
synagogues, churches, institutions and 


private homes with swastikas and other, 


symbols of hatred. 

These anti-Jewish and antireligious 
demonstrations have occurred in various 
places and communities in this country 
and abroad where this form of social 
virulence has never before been a serious 
factor. I have no way of knowing 
whether these demonstrations have been 
organized by certain rightist or leftist 
elements for political or other purposes. 
I have no way of knowing whether they 
are being financed by certain elements 
in Communist or Arab countries, or by 
Nazi remnants still operating abroad, as 
is being suspected by many people. 

One thing I do know, and that is: The 
free world, America included, has been 
dealt a heavy blow in the eyes of upright, 
liberty-loving and peace-loving people 
everywhere. In the midst of a great 
ideological struggle, when the nations of 
the free world are actually fighting for 
freedom and survival, our attention is 
diverted to acts of prejudice and intol- 
erance which only tend to divide our 
forces and to sap our strength. The 
smearing of swastikas on houses of wor- 
ship is not the path to survival in the 
struggle against communism, as some 
blind fanatics and cranks may believe, 
but is the road to ruin and destruction of 
our civilization, our common heritage 
and our very freedom. 

Attacks on houses of worship are di- 
rect attacks upon freedom itself, Those 
who hate one religion, hate all religions. 
They also hate everyone whose beliefs 
may differ from theirs, whose national 
origin may be different, whose color of 
skin is different, whose political or social 
views are different. They prefer totali- 
tarianism of one kind or another, based 
on hatred against all those who disagree 
with them. We fought World War II 
to eradicate this dangerous concept 
which brought so much misery upon hu- 
manity and resulted in the death of mil- 
lions of innocent people. 
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Now, we are witnessing a resurgence of 
these evil forces. If left to pursue their 
evil deeds, we shall sooner or later be 
faced with a new world tragedy. This 
is a warning which should not be ig- 
nored. There is no room in American 
life for these demented fanatics who let 
themselves become tools of others who 
seek to destroy us. Similarly, there 
should be no room for them in Germany 
if the German people and their leaders 
are earnestly interested in casting their 
lot with the free world. . 

We should it clear to the Ger- 
man people t we expect them to 
adopt the strongest measures to eradi- 
cate these fanatics. We should also 
make it clear to them that if there is a 
revival or resurgence of nazism there, 
they should understand that the free 
world, America included, will be forced 
to renounce its alliance and support of a 
German state which tolerates or encour- 
ages neonazism in any form. At the 
same time, let us give the German people 
every assurance of support if they show 
a genuine desire and effort to uproot 
anti-Semitism and those preaching big- 
otry and intolerance. 





Federal Water Pollution Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, 4 years 
ago the Congress began consideration of 
legislative proposals which culminated in 
the passage of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Contfol Act of 1956. At about the 
same time the League of Women Voters 





of the United States began a study of: 


our national water management prob- 
lems. The league, with members in all 
50 States, have made invaluable contri- 
butions to our knowledge of water re- 
sources. 

One aspect of the water resource prob- 
lem which has been given especially close 
study by the league is water pollution 
control. I was especially interested, 
therefore, in the league’s position on H.R. 
3610 which will increase Federal grants 
for sewage treatment plant construction. 
Today I received a letter from Mrs. Rob- 


ert J. Phillips, president of the League’ 


of Women Voters, which under unani- 
mous consent I am having reprinted be- 
low: 

Dear Mr. BLatNix: The League of Women 
Voters hase announced its strong support of 
the water pollution control bill, H.R. 3610, 
now about to go to conference between the 
House and Senate. League members in all 50 
States have been studying our national water 
management problems for the last 4 years. 
They have concluded that the incentive 
Federal payment principle embodied in the 
proposed water pollution control bill is 
sound, that the program as operated during 
the past few years has been successful in 
speeding up construction of sewage-treat- 
ment plants and that an expanded program 
is greatly needed, - 
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The following telegram was sent to the 
President of the United States today urg- 
ing his support of this measure: 

“The League of Women Voters strongly 
endorses the continuance and expansion of 
the Federal incentive payment program to 
encourage construction of sewage-treatment 
plans as proposed in H.R. 3610, now in con- 
ference between the House and Senate. The 
principle of stimulating local expenditures 
through incentive payments by the Federal 
Government is sound. Pollution-control 
funds, as administered by the States, have 
been responsible for needed expansion of 
sewage-treatment ‘plant construction but 
much more is necessary to guard the public 
health and insure industrial growth. Stream 
pollution is increasing at an alarming rate, 
creating health hazards, and reducing the 
amount of usable water. We believe the Na- 
tional Government sHould assume a larger 
role than it has up to the present time in 
expediting pollution control.” 

We hope that the conference will resolve 
the differences between the Senate and 
House versions of the bill in the best possible 
Way to encourage States and local communi- 
ties to make greater efforts toward con- 
trolling stream pollution. 

Sincerely, 
Rots S. PHILLIPs, 
Mrs. Robert J. Phillips, 
President. 





Is There a Fuel Crisis? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appéared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, last December 16, an article headed 
“Is There a Fuel Crisis?” 

This is a very serious subject and in 
answer to this article in the Wall Street 
Journal, Joseph E. Moody, president of 
the National Coal Policy Conference, ex- 
pressed the viewpoints of the coal in- 
dustry. 

One of the major developments in this 
country in recent years wherein the coal 
industry — producer-consumer-laborer, 
including management and labor have 
joined hands to work out the problems 
affecting that industry has been the crea- 
tion of the National Coal Policy Confer- 
ence. I believe that it is a matter of great 
importance, and urgency that every 
Member of this Congress become ac- 
quainted with the discussions from both 
coal and other fuels as to whether or not 
there is a fuel crisis. 

Believing this to be a question of the 
moment, I herewith submit both the 
article from the Journal and the reply 
from Mr. Moody to be made part of the 
Recorp of Congress. . 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 16, 
1959} 
Is THERE a FueL Crisis? 

The coal people say there is. And they 
suggest that Uncle Sam step in. Historically, 
our fuel industries have grown the freely 
competitive way. Yet here we have one of 
them turning its back on that way. If only 
because the implications reach into all busi- 
mess, a few questions should be raised. 
What, exactly, are the facts? 
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Question. What are our fuel problems as 
the coal industry sees them? 

Answer. According to the coal people, we 
are In danger of running out of fuel. Any 
lack of energy, they point out, would 
threaten our economic development. Al- 
ways near the surface, of course, is the fact 
that coal’s share of the fuel market has 
shrunk. 

Question. What does the coal industry 
want the Government to do-about it? 

Answer. Coal asks for a single, overall na- 
tional fuels policy. In the words of Joseph 
Moody, president of the National Coal Policy 
Conference, this would “insure an adequate 
energy supply for our Nation while at the 
same time promoting the healthy and bal- 
anced development of the American 
economy.” 

Question. Precisely what would coal’s 
policy call for? 

Answer. The Senate resolution coal’s 
spokesmen introduced in August would 
have the Government consider “the optimal 
allocation of the various fuel and energy 
resources to their most productive economic 
uses, including such consideration as the 
geographic distribution of these resources 
and the development of balanced and inter- 
related regional fuel economies.” . 

Question. Why wouldn’t such a policy -be 
helpful? 

Answer. In the first place, the kind of 
crisis coal talks about simply does not exist. 
We are in no present danger of running out 
of oil, natural gas or coal. And the competi- 
tion among fuels has actually promoted the 
kind of healthy development coal refers to. 

Question. Do the coal interests really 
want to see their industry controlled? 

Answer. Coal denies the policy would 
mean controls. But the word “allocation” 
in that Senate resolution is enough to 
frighten any businessman. In our opinion, 
it would probably lead to end-use controls 
on fuels. 

Question. Are any of the other fuel indus- 
tries for coal’s program? 

Answer. Let them speak for themselves. 
According to Frank Porter, president of the 
American Petroleum Institute, “We will fight 
hard to protect our industry and its custo- 
mers from unjust restrictions.” And John 
Ferguson, executive director of the Inde- 
pendent Natural Gas Association, says the 
policy “has as a principal purpose the cur- 
tailment and prohibition of the use of nat- 
ural gas.” 

Question. What of the consumer? Might 
he not gain from such a program? 

Answer. Fred Seaton, Secretary of the In- 
terior offers an answer: “I cannot believe 
that it would be appropriate or just for the 
Government to distort the picture by pre- 
venting the function of normal economic 
forces. I do believe the consumption of 
fuels should continue to be determined by 
such forces as relative costs at specific loca- 
tions, efficiency of use, dependability of sup- 
ply, cleanliness, convenience and ease of con- 
trol.” 

Question. Are you saying coal would be 
the only beneficiary of the policy? 

Answer. Yes. And at the expense of oil, 
natural gas, and the consumer. At the ex- 
pense, in short, of our economy as a whole. 
Coal has failed to show a truly national jus- 
tification for its policy. If there is a fuel 
crisis here, it is the one coal’s policy would 
bring on. 

Question. But if there is no policy, what 
of coal’s future then? 

Answer. It’s true that coal’s share of the 
total fuel market has shrunk from 70 per- 
cent in 1926 to less than 30 percent in 1959. 
But coal has a future. Secretary Seaton cites 
these figures. The United States will use 5 
billion barrels of oil in 1975 compared to 2.7 
billion in 1955, 19 trillion cubic feet of gas 
to 9.1 trillion. And we will use 775 million 
tons of coal to less than 450 million. 
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Question. Isn’t coal essential to our na- 
tional security? " 

Answer. Of course it is. But no more so 
than oil and gas. It’s worth remembering 
the oil industry has been cooperating with 
the Government since World War I. A good 
recent example is the commendation the oil 
industry earned from our Government for 
cooperating in the 1956-57 Suez crisis to 
stave off a European oil shortage. 

Question. Hasn’t a National Energy Board 
recently been proposed in Canada? 

Answer. Yes. But Canada is concerned 
mainly with export and import of natural 
gas and oil. This demands some interna- 
tional negotiation at the official level. The 
board could suggest a domestic policy for all 
fuels. But the validity for such a program 
north of our border does not automatically 
extend south of it. 

Question. Elsewhere in the world, what is 
the trend in fuel coordination? 

Answer. The British attitude is fairly typi- 
cal. Although Britain faces a glut in coal 
from state-owned mines, Fuel and Power 
Minister Richard Wood told the miners in 
November he “could not encourage any hope 
of measures to restrict the use of oil or to 
force fuel-consuming industries to use coal.” 


NATIONAL COAL Po.icy 
; CONFERENCE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., January 4, 1960. 
Mr. WILLIAM K, WHITEFORD, 
President, Gulf Oil Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Mr. WutrTerorD: Your Gulf Oil Corp. 
adivertisement in the Wall Street Journal of 
December 16, 1959, says in bold headlines: 
“Is There a Fuel Crisis? The Coal People 
Say There Is.” This statement is simply 
untrue. In previous emergencies such as the 
world wars, foreign oil largely disappeared 
from the sea but the railroads and the coal 
industry were able to step in and carry the 
tremendous load of furnishing energy to the 
industrial part of our country. We believe 
that the railroads and the coal mines and 
the people that work in these industries 
should be able to carry that burden of na- 
tional defense again if called upon, thus the 
coal industry does not say there is a fuel 
crisis—it merely suggests that reasonable 
safeguards be taken to prevent a fuel crisis. 

In the next paragraph your advertisement 
reads: “According to the coal people we are 
in danger of running out of fuel.” I am 
sorry that I must point out to you again 
that this is completely untrue. What the 
coal industry does say is that while the 
domestic reserves of oil and gas are limited, 
they are increasing quantitatively each year 
and we have coal reserves for thousands of 
years. All of us boast about the great fuel 
reserves in this country, but because we 
happen to be fortunate enough to have large 
reserves of all of the fuels, certainly we 
should use them wisely. 

Your advertisement, in which you appear 
to speak for the entire oil and gas industries 
rather than just your own company, appears 
to imply that the coal industry is seeking 
some special advantage to the detriment of 
other fuels. What we really seek is the 
adoption of a national fuels policy for the 
good of the entire country and in the in- 
terests of national security if an impartial 
congressional committee of high standing 
feels such a policy is desirable. 

I might point out that you are not quar- 
reling with the bituminous coal industry 
alone when you say such a policy is not 
needed, but you are quarreling also with 
many distinguished and impartial authori- 
ties who have studied the question. These 
groups include. the Energy Resources Sub- 
committee of the National Resources Com- 
mittee in 1939, the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee in 1951 under 
the chairmanship of Senator JosEpH C. 
O’Manoney, the President’s Material Policy 
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Commission (The Paley Commission in 1952) 
and the Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy in 
1954. Only a few months ago, the Honorable 
William R. Connole, Vice Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission said: “The need 
for a national energy policy seems so patent- 
ly obvious that I am simply unable to under- 
stand how thoughtful people concerned with 
this business can overlook it.” 

In the first place, coal has absolutely no 
argument with the domestic oil industry. 
We believe as it does, that at times when 
there is a world surplus of oil, there should 
be some restrictions from dumping both 
crude and residual oil on our shores, but 
only to the extent that such restrictions per- 
mit the most economic and intelligent devel- 
opment of our own domestic fuel sources— 
gas, oil or coal. President Eisenhower's Cab- 
inet Committee in 1954 agreed with this 
premise and said that “If the imports of 
crude and residual oil should exceed signif- 
icantly the respective proportions that these 
imports of oil bore to the imports of crude 
oil in 1954, the domestic fuel situation could 
be so impaired as to endanger the orderly 
industrial growth which insures the military 
and civilian supplies and reserves that are 
necessary to the national defense.” 

The Gulf Oil Corp. advertisement implies 
that the coal industry would interfere with 
the national development of the gas industry. 
Whether or not you can speak for the entire 
natural gas industry, I do not know, but I 
do know that it is wrong for you to infer 
that we would restrict the growth of this fast 
growing fuel. The consumer in many parts 
of the country has chosen gas because it is 
the fuel he likes best for home heating as 
opposed to oil and coal. This is the consum- 
er’s choice. 

There is a smali fraction of natural gas 
distribution, which we believe is improper. I 
refer to the amount of natural gas which is 
dumped under boilers in coal’s natural mar- 
kets at prices less than cost and prices some- 
times as low as one-third ‘the price you and 
others pay for the same gas to heat your 
homes. However, this is merely our opinion 
and we are perfectly willing to let an impar- 
tial congressional committee determine 
whether or not such below-cost sales are in 
the public interest. ‘The Cabinet Committee 
on Energy of 1954 concluded that such sales 
below cost are unfair and “are inimical toa 
sound fuel economy.” 

We believe, as you must, that the coal in- 
dustry and the coal-carrying railroads must 
be ready to take up a great part of the load 
of furnishing the industrial East with -its 
energy if foreign oil is shut off again. To do 
this, we cannot maintain both these indus- 
tries on a standby basis but must have them 
operating st a healthy rate. The thousands 
of our citizens who normally work in the 
mines and on the railroads who are idle 
today demand the attention of our entire 
country. Their weifare and their availabil- 
ity in an emergency seem to me to be vastly 
more important than permitting a few large 
oil companies with foreign production to 
dump their surpluses along our eastern coast 
in more than normal amounts. 
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The coal industry wants the fullest and 
most economic development of all three of 
our fuels—natural gas, domestic oil and coal. 
We believe that all of these three fuels have 
their proper place in the market. We believe 
that as far as possible, the consumer should 
have a free choice in the use of alternate 
energy sources and there should be free and 
fair competition among all suppliers of do- 
mestic fuels. On the other hand, we believe 
our own national economy and the welfare 
and livelihood of so many of our own citizens 
are more important than our being a dump- 
ing ground for a worid surplus of oll. This 
seems just as wrong from a national view- 
point as dumping valuable natural gas un- 
der boilers at less than cost. 

The fact that we believe in these princi- 
ples doesn’t make them right, therefore, we 
would like an impartial highstanding con- 
gressional committee to make the final judg- 
ment. If such a committee advocates a 
sensible national fuels policy, it is not by 
any means advocating end use control of 
fuels. We do not want that any more than 
you do. Bear in mind that the coal industry 
is complaining about a small percentage of 
natural gas production and only the quan- 
tity of foreign residual oil imported which 
is dumped on the east coast and exceeds the 
importations of a base year such as 1954 or 
1957. 


In closing, I would repeat—the coal indus- 
try does not seek to impose an end use 
control on the Gulf Oil Corp. or its industry. 
We are intelligent enough to realize that 
such an imposition is beyond our economic 
or political powers. We merely ask that the 
U.S. Congress conduct a study to determine 
impartially whether a national fuels policy 
is necessary in the interests of national se- 
curity. We believe that such a study would 
be impartial and we are prepared to take 
our chances as to what the study would re- 
veal. From your advertisement and other 
statements by your spokesmen, you, appar- 
ently, are not. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOSEPH E. Moopy, 
President. 


TT — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p, 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
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tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S.,Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937) . 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcressionaL REcorp, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, W m 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shail not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp, 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver ypon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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The Year in Which We Choose 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my privilege to be the 
guest at a banquet of the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees at the 
Willard Hotel last Saturday evening, 
January 16, celebrating the 77th anni- 
versary of the Federal civil service sys- 
tem. 

The Honorable LyNDON JOHNSON, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. He delivered a forth- 
right address in which he expressed ap- 
preciation for the intelligent, efficient 
and loyal work of the Government's 
career employees. 

Senator JoHnson demonstrated an in- 
timate knowledge of our merit system 
and an appreciation of its good points 
as well as its shortcomings. 

Federal employees and all concerned 
with preserving and increasing the ef- 
ficiency of the civil service merit system 
will be interested in the majority leader’s 
speech which follows: 

THE YEAR IN WHICH WE CHOOSE 
(Address by Senator Lyrnpon B. JOHNSON, 

American Federation of Government Em- 

ployees, 77th anniversary of civil service, 

Washington, D.C., January 16, 1960) 

It is always pleasant after a busy week 
to spend Saturday night with good friends. 
Then you can say the things you have been 
wanting to say. 

I am happy to have this opportunity to 
visit with you tonight. I am _ especially 
happy because this is an appropriate occa- 
sion to take stock and to review some of the 
fundamentals of our Government in the light 
of the problems of 1960. 

We are here to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of civil service. For 77 years—nearly 
half the life of our Republic—it has been 
the expressed will of our people that their 
Government should not be operated in the 
service of partisans. This is the bedrock on 
which the basic integrity of the National 
Government has stood and must continue to 
stand. 

And this is the bedrock on which we, as a 
nation, need to plant our feet firmly in this 
_ year of 1960. 

TIME. FOR PARTISANSHIP 


We live in a land in which we have tried 
to place things in proper categories. We 
recognize that there is a place for partisan- 
ship and a place in which partisanship is 
not appropriate. 


Our’ political system is based upon par- 
tisan divisions—because our people must 
have a choice in determining the basic poli- 
cies of our Government. But partisanship 
running rampant through the operation of 
our Government would soon lead to the col- 
lapse of the Nation itself. 
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There was a time when‘our country could 
afford the spoils system of parceling out Gov- 
ernment jobs. Those were simpler times— 
an age in which the actual operation of Gov- 
ernment was largely a matter of routine. 

The victors of partisan strife looked upon 
the Government and its jobs as the proper 
reward of success. And they also though of 
the Government as an institution which 
could be used to perpetuate the power of the 
victors. . 

TIME FOR CONTINUITY 


The Pendleton Act put an end to that era. 
It dedicated our country to the proposition 
that our governmental machinery should be 
in the hands of public servants who held 
their jobs because they had demonstrated 
merit and capacity. 

The act also brought into our Government 
the concept of continuity—that the inaug- 
uration of a new administration did not 
mean the complete dismissal of all of those 
who possessed the necessary knowledge to 
keep the day-to-day wheels running 
smoothly. 

No one pretends that civil service has 
worked perfectly. It has its faults—as does 
any system devised by the mind of man. 

But over the decades, it has built up a 
core of hard-working, able, competent peo- 
ple without whom this Nation could not 
stand in the 20th century. 


A HIGH STANDARD 


It is fashionable in many quarters to de- 
ride the civil servant. who works for our 
Government. It is a popular form of public 
amusement to consider the civil servant a 
parasite who is living off the hard-won money 
of the taxpayer and drawing down lush 
salaries, for little or no work. 

I have been connected with the Federal 
Government in either the legislative or the 
executive branch for 30 years. In such @ vast 


‘and complicated establishment, I have, of 


course, found loafers and incompetents. 

But I have found far more dedicated peo- 
ple; hard-working people; far more selfless 
people. And I think that the standard of 
performance required by the civil service is 
fully as great as that required in any field of 
human endeavor. - 

It seems to me that those in the Govern- 
ment who are the legitimate subject of par- 
tisan activity owe certain obligations to those 
who are in the civil service. 


UPON THE MERITS 


A civil servant has relinquished some of 
the protections which are enjoyed by those 
who-are engaged in private endeavor. The 
civil servant has tenure; but he does not 
have—and cannot have—the right to use col- 
lective economic force to set the terms and 
conditions of his employment. For this rea- 
son, those who do have the right and author- 
ity to set those terms and conditions have 
an obligation to lean over backward to be 
fair. Wages, hours, and working conditions 
cannot be settled at the table of collective 
bargaining. They can only be settled on the 
basis of considering legitimate requests upon 
their merits. 

This I believe Congress will do. I think 
that regardless of the outcome, you will be 
given a fair shake of the dice. 

But I am not here tonight to talk to you 
about the problems of civil service. There 
are more appropriate times and places in 
which, through your able leadership, you can 
discuss your specific affairs with the Mem- 


This year is a year of election in America. 

There are choices to make and decisions 
to take. 

But what we choose, we do not choose for 
ourselves alone. With us, on the way that 
we go—whatever that way may be—will go 
the hope and faith of free men everywhere 
and the prospects of generations still un- 
born. 


The responsibility that rests upon Amer- 
ica in this young year is awesome. There 
should be more of us getting down on our 
knees right now and fewer of us standing 
on our right to hold the floor. 

The office we are to fill in 1960 is the Pres- 
idency of the United States. The man we 
will elect is not going to be god of the 
universe or a ruler of the world—but he is 
going to lead our country for 4 years. 

The decision we are going to make will be 
determined along partisan lines. It is right 
and proper that we should do so. 

But it will not be right and not be proper 
if we permit ourselves to be so divided by 
partisanship that 1960 will come to an end 
with our Nation weaker than it was when 
the year began. 

LEGITIMATE ISSUES 

There are mrany legitimate issues to be 
submitted to—and discussed fully before— 
the American people. We are entitled to a 
frank and searching debate upon our na- 
tional goals. 

We must choose between an America that 
looks with confidence to an ever-expanding 
future or an America that shrinks into a by- 
gone past. 

We must choose between an America that 
is preeminent or an America that is second 
best. 

We must choose between an America that 
can lead the world boldly into the age of 
space.or an America that is content to tag 
along behind another power. 

We must choose between an America that 
has the initiative in world affairs or an 
America that merely reacts to the moves of 
others on the international chess board. 

We must choose between an America that 
seeks ever higher standards for its people 
or an America that believes the best that 
can be done is to hold that which we al- 
ready have. 

CHOICES WE DO NOT HAVE 


In the months that lie ahead it is es- 
sential that such issues be fully debated. 
But it is equally essential that we realize - 
that there are certain choices which we do 
not have to make, 

We do not have to choose between treason 
and patriotism. 

We do not have to choose between bad 
character and good character. 

We do not have to choose between men of 
ill will and men of good will. 

The differences between us are honorable 
differences of men who disagree over the 
course that should be foliowed. They are 
not. the differences between men, some of 
whom seek to advance and others to subvert 
our country. 

There is ample room for — in 
discussing the issues of our day. There is 
no yoom for partisanship based upon 
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bigotry—bigotry of race, religion, or section. 
Against this, we must all be united. 
TEST OF MATURITY 


And we must also realize that the prob- 
lems of maintaining our strength and our 
prosperity will not wait upon the November 
elections. We cannct ignore the gathering 
sterm while we wait for the verdict frem the 
polis. We are in this year to face with our 
first real test of the Nation's political matur- 
ity in the modern world. 

The world—both friend and foe—is watch- 
ing America this year, looking on it not as 
spectators, but-as judges of the processes by 
which we set the course to which the hopes 
of so many others are tied. 

If ever there was a need for us to show our- 
selves responsible in the conduct and in the 
spirit of our democracy, that time is now, 
as the world is watching us. 

We need more than a great mass of state- 
ments. We need more than gimmicks that 
make headlines. We meed more than con- 
trived eloquence. 

We need the type of responsibility which 
can resolve our disagreements without tear- 
ing the Nation apart in the course of that 
resolution. 

To this end, the civil service is a hard core 
of the strength of America. It is the con- 
tinuous demonstration that our Nation can 
operate effectively even while we are going 
through the processes that settle our dif- 
ferences. 

This is an anniversary. of great significance. 
And I think that we can draw from it to- 
night a lesson that our Gevernment is a con- 
tinuing government which will survive the 
storm and strife and prove forever that rea- 
sonable men can govern themseives. 


* 





Address by Hon. Frank Carlson, of 
Kansas, to National Convention, As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers 
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HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, one of the most knowledgeable 
Members of the U.S. Senate in the field 
of agriculture and agricultural problems, 
and one of the best friends of the 
farmers, is the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Cartson]. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an excellent address which he de- 
livered on December 10, 1959, before the 
National Convention of the Association 
of Wheat Growers, at Wichita, Kans. 


- There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THe WHEAT ProsLeEM IN PERSPECTIVE 


(By Senator Frawx Car.son, National Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Wheat Growers, Wichita, Kans., December 
10, 1959) 

It is indeed a pleasure to meet with the 
National Association of Wheat Growers at 
their 10th annual convention. 

I want to tell you, personally, some of 
the things I toid your officers and the Mem- 
bers of the Senate last February when I 
introduced Senate bill 1484, authorizing your 
comprehensive wheat stabilization proposals. 
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At that time I told your officers that, in 
my judgment, the wheat stabilization pro- 
gram, which they had developed and which 
was authorized in Senate bill 1484, was by 
far the most comprehensive and the most 
equitable proposal for wheat that had been 
developed in recent years, It was indeed an 
honor and a pleasure to introduce and sup- 
port your wheat stabilization program in the 
ist session of the 86th Congress. 

I also told the Members of the Senate, at 
that time, that wheat producers for the past 
5 years have recommended giving up the 
present outmoded program for wheat. I told 
my fellow Senators that there would be no 
wheat crisis today if we had had the vision 
and the wisdom to adopt a domestic parity 
program for wheat several years ago. 

Last year’s recorpbreaking wheat crop was 
grown on an acreage 30 percent smaller than 
in 1949. Wheat yields have moved up from 
about 14 bushels per harvested acre in the 
pre-World War II period to 27 bushels in 
1958, and 21 bushels in 1959. This is a 
record achieved by few, groups in America. 
The wheat producers of America are en- 
titled to high honors for this outstanding 
performance, 

The wheat producers of America also are 
entitled to high honors for the vigorous 
market development programs which they 
have under way. 

I have been following very closely the 
work of the Great Plains Wheat Market De- 
velopment Association under the direction of 
my longtime friend, Clifford Hope, and I am 
indeed proud of the progress that has been 
made in the short time it has been oper- 
ating. 

Surely mo one can say that the wheat 
growers of America are sitting on their hands 
waiting for the Government to solve their 
economic and marketing problems. 

I am not one of those who considers the 
current wheat situation our No. 1 farm prob- 
lem. I rejoice in the great productive ca- 
pacity of our wheat producers. I consider 
it a national asset that we can produce 
more wheat than is needed for domestic food 
and for export. 


All that is really required at this time is 
& wheat stabilization plan similar to the pro- 
visions of Senate bill 1484 which recognizes 
the high productive capacity of wheat grow- 
ers in relation to market outlets available 
and deals with it in a way which is fair 
and equitable to wheat producers, to do- 
mestic consumers, to feed-grain and live- 
stock producers, and to producers in other 
exporting countries. 


THE BROADER SETTING OF THE WHEAT PROBLEM 


I could spend all my allotted time relating 
our experiences in trying to get fair and 
equitable wheat legislation passed in the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress. However, I 
want to take this opportuuity to discuss with 
you some of the more géneral problems of 
agriculture which vitally affect wheat pro- 
ducers. And I want to make a few observa- 
tions a little later regarding the statesman- 
ship I believe is required on the part of 
wheat producers and all farm leaders if eco- 
nomic disaster on the farm is to be avoided. 


OVERRAPID TECHNICAL ADVANCE 


The first broad problem which I want to 
mention is the overrapid technical advance 
now going on in agriculture. Farm techno- 
logical advances are cost-reducing and are 
largely irreversible. They have made possi- 
ble our great strides in increased efficiency 
on the farm. Throughout the last 2 dec- 
ades output per hour of farm labor has in- 
creased at a rate equal to two to three 
times that of the nonfarm worker. 

Largely because of great technical ad- 
vances in agriculture, food costs have been 
dropped rapidly in relation to nonfarm 
workers’ . A weekly market basket 
of food for a family of three, which cost 25 
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percent of the workers’ average weekly earn- 
ings in 1958, would have cost 35 percent of 
their weekly earnings 10 years earlier and 
41 precent of their earnings 20 years earlier. 

And here is a related item that all too 
often is overlooked by nonfarm people—al- 
though Government costs of farm price sup- 
port programs are higher than they should 
be, they equal only 5 percent of the money 
spent for food at retail. If farm program 
costs had been added to the cost of food in re- | 
cent years, workers would have spent only 1 
percent more of their weekly earnings for 
food. 

The cost of the weekly market basket of 
food, plus the current record high farm pro- 
gram costs, take a smaller percentage of the 
average worker’s weekly earnings today than 
would have been required for the food alone 
5 or 10 years ago. These are important 
facts which must be brought to the atten- 
tion of nonfarm people over and over again. 

But the hard, brutal economic facts for 
farmers of overrapid technical advance may 
be summed up in this way: 

Where unrestrained competition prevails 
the rate of increase in farm production is 
dependent primarily on the year-to-year in- 
crease in the use of nonfarm inputs and on 
the adoption of associated new technologies. 
These in turn depend on the backlog of cost- 
reducing nonfarm inputs and technologies 
available fer more general adoption, and the 
educational, advertising, promotional and 
credit programs devoted to obtaining their 
adoption. 

Competent agricultural economists tell 
me that the backleg of cost-reducing tech- 
nologies, which alse are production increas- 
ing, are so great at the present time that in 
the absence of policies for balancing sup- 
plies with market outlets available the pro- 
duction of all major farm commodities will 
continue to expand faster than market out- 
lets for a number of years. 

In the absence of Government programs of 
orderly production and marketing, prices will 
fall faster that costs can be reduced on 
both the large and the smaller farms. This 
too-rapid rate ef expanding farm production, 
in the absence of a realistic general farm 
program, may well continue, I am told, even 


- though the number of farm-operator families 


in agriculture drops by one-half or more, 
There is no assurance that the corrective 
forces for overrapid technical advance will 
come into play until much of the agricul- 
tural industry has suffered severe financial 
reverses. 

In this connection I call your attention to 
the often-overlooked importance of the Gov- 
ernment farm program in maintaining farm 
income in recent years. Each year for the 
past 7 years, $1.5 to $2.5 billion of farm 
products have been removed from commer- 
cial markets by’ Government loan, storage, 
and surplus removal operations. 

If the supplies diverted to Government 
storage and disposal, plus the potential sup- 
plies held in check by acreage allotments 
and the soil bank, had been channeled 
through commercial markets, prices would 
have been sharply lower than they were. A 
recent press report indicates that Iowa State 
University economists conclude that net 
farm income would have been one-third less 
for the years 1952-58 in the absence of Gov- 
ernment support programs. Anodther esti- 
mate indicates that farm income would have 
been $4 billion or more lower in most of 
these years in the absence of existing farm 
programs, 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


Another general problem which I want to 
talk with you about briefly is the dispropor- 
tionate burden of unemployment and under- 
employment which agriculture is forced to 
carry. 

W. E. Hendrix, of the U.S. Department of — 
Agriculture, has been conducting studies of 
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the low-income farm problem for a number 
of years. His studies indicate that although 
the number of low-income farm people has 
declined in the last decade, on a relative 
basis, incomes for those remaining in agri- 
culture are lower than 10 years ago. 

He finds that monopoly elements in the 
market structure for manufactured products 
and for nonfarm labor prevent many, who 
would like to work at the prevailing wage 
levels, from obtaining jobs. Only in brief 
periods of rapid economic growth can all 
those seeking nonfarm employment find jobs. 
Since agriculture is a highly competitive in- 
dustry in a larger world where less than fully 
competitive markets are widespread, agri- 
culture becomes the escape valve for the bulk 
of the Nation’s undergmployment. 

In the face of this market structure it is 
a mistake to put it mildly, to believe that a 
solution to the current farm problem of over- 
rapid technical advance can be found by 
withdrawing production controls and lower- 
ing price supports in the expectation that 
sufficient farm people will shift to nonfarm 
jobs to equalize farm and nonfarm incomes. 


CONFLICTS IN BELIEFS AND VALUES 


Another general problem facing farmers 
and farm leaders today is the conflicts in be- 
liefs and value judgments which have come 
to the fore as farm leaders attempt to formu- 
late realistic policies for an overly dynamic 
agriculture in our largely industrialized 
society. 

The cultural beliefs and values which we 
hold today in the rural communities have 
been transmitted to us from earlier less- 
industrialized societies The technological 
revolution sweeping rural America is uproot- 
ing these older personal beliefs and values 
just as ruthlessly as it is uprooting long- 
established production and marketing prac- 
tices. 

However, personal value judgments and 
beliefs play a greater role in slowing social 
and economic change in the rural community 
than in the urban community, for in the 
urban community the key decisions are usu- 
ally taken by a few officers and the corpora- 
tions. In the rural communities each farm 
family has an equal voice. 

Technical advance poses a dilemma for the 
conscience of farm people by placing in op- 
position their desire for equity or economic 
justice which may involve collective action 
to achieve orderly production and marketing, 
and their love of proprietary freedom. 

Not all of our premachine age values and 
judgments must be junked. But our older 
creeds must be subjected to careful and 
searching inquiries. To what kind of a life 
do we aspire in the rural communities in this 
machine age? To what extent are our older 
creeds applicable in modern life? 

The sharpest value conflicts generated by 
our highly productive farms and limited 
markets is a clash between the deep-seated 
desire for economic justice, and the equally 
deep-seated desire for proprietary freedom. 
All of-us would prefer more—rather than 
less—individual freedom in our farming op- 
erations. All of us would prefer to do away 
with price support and production controls 
if farm prices and farm income would not 
fall to disastrously low levels. 


I am confident that if we will re-examine 





our premachine cultural and value judg- - 


ments in the light of the economic facts of 
the machine age, we can arrive at wider 
visions as to their essential meanings and 
we can eliminate many of the conflicts which 
now prevent community cooperation on a 
Tealistic farm program. 
THE WHEAT VERSUS THE FEED-GRAIN PROBLEM 
With this very brief explanation of some 
of the more general and deep-seated prob- 
lems faced by all farmers, I want to turn 
once again to your primary interest, wheat. 
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As I said earlier, I do not look upon the 
wheat problem as the number one farm prob- 
lem. Wheat has been made a political foot- 
ball—the whipping boy for those who do not 
know the nature of the farm problem. I 
recognize, however, that the present wheat 
program is not adapted to present day con- 
ditions. Increases in Government surplus 
stocks are still continuing and Government 
costs are far higher than they should be. 

I am in favor of Moving as rapidly as we 
can to replace this outmoded program with 
& comprehensive wheat stabilization plan. 
But I want to call your attention to the feed- 
grain problem which makes the wheat prob- 
lem seem insignificant by comparison. 

On September 30, 1959, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had 1,200,116,000 bushels 
of wheat under loan and in inventory. This 
is a large quantity of wheat. But the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation at that time also 
had under loan and in inventory 1,921,763,000 
bushels of feed grains. 

I ask, why have Government stocks of 
wheat been singled out as the number one 
farm problem when feed-grain stocks are 50 
percent greater than the wheat stocks? I 
simply cannot understand why wheat has 
been made the whipping boy when the feed- 
grain surplus situation, as of today, is far 
more serious. 

A possible explanation might be that im- 
provement is expected in the feed-grain sit- 
uation in the year ahead. Actually, however, 
the technical staff in the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that the carryover stocks 
of wheat at the end of this season will be 
increased by 2 to 3 million tons as a result 
of the 1959 crop being larger than available 
market outlets, while the carryover stocks 
of feed grains will be increased by 12 to 13 
million tons as a result of the 1959 record 
feed-grain crops. 

Unless there is a change in feed-grain leg- 
islation in the next session of Congress there 
is no doubt in my mind that the 1960 crop 
of feed grains will again add substantially 
to Government surplus stocks, As compared 
with the feed-grain situation, wheat simply 
is not the problem it is made out to be. 

I personally believe that we should pass 
legislation in the next session of Congress 
which will deal realistically with both feed 
grains and wheat. And I believe wheat pro- 
ducers will have to join with the feed-grain 
producers in the development of a compre- 
hensive program covering both wheat and 
feed grains if impending economic disaster 
for both’ groups is to be avoided, 

However, I see little merit in engaging in 
acrimonious debate in’ an attempt to mod- 
ernize the wheat program while ignoring the 
more serious feed-grain problem. 


A MEANS OF IMPROVING FUTURE FARM PROGRAMS 


I would like to turn now to a matter which 
has been on my mind a good deal lately. 

In recent months I often have been ap- 
palled by the great divergence of opinion 
among farm leaders regarding the accom- 
plishments of past programs, the nature of 
the current economic problems facing farm- 
ers and the probable economic effects of al- 
ternative Government programs. This need 
not continue. We have a fine, competent 
technical staff in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. We now have the largest staffs on 
record in the land-grant colleges. 

There is no good reason why a larger part 
of this talent should not be devoted to pro- 
viding the basic facts needed for a better 
understanding of farm programs and their 
accomplishments. In my opinion, if we 
could more nearly agree on the relevant eco- 
nomic facts we could rather quickly agree 
on desirable changes in farm price-support 
legislation. 

It has been suggested that perhaps in fu- 
ture general legislation substantial admin- 
istrative discretion and flexiblity should be 
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permitted for meeting the changing prob- 
lems in a complex industry, The adminis- 
trative discretion might be subject to pe- 
riodic review, however, by providing for an 
annual accounting. of the administrator to 
the farm groups and to Congress. ‘This an- 
nual accounting might take the form of a 
report to farm and trade organizations cov- 
ering: 

1. The price and income goals for the year 
just closed. 

2. The extent to which the goals were 
achieved and the contribution of the Gov- 
ernment progam to the achievements re- 
corded. 

3. The cost vo the Government of the op 
erating programs. 

4. The proposed price and income ons” 
for the year ahead. 

5. Proposed changes (within limits of ex- 
isting legislation) in the operating programs 
to more fully achieve the goals. 

The Federal Extension Service, for the 
past 34 years, has been holding highly use- 
ful annual economic outlook conferences 
which are attended by agricultural econo- 
mists from the land-grant colleges and som 
the allied industries. 

Perhaps what we need, to achieve a ierter 
understanding and a better administration 
of-farm programs, is a rather formal annual 
review of farm program accomplishments at 
a set of meetings comparable with the na- 
tional economic outlook meetings. 

I am told that the British have a formal 
annual. review of their price-support pro- 
grams each February. This review is pre- 
ceded by several weeks of meetings and con- 
sultations between the technical staffs of the 
various Government dealing with 
food and agriculture and the national farm 
organizations. These meetings and consul- 
tations at the technical staff level result in 
general agreement as to the relevant facts 
regarding the price-support programs. 

-This British proeedure seems to me to be 
wholly desirable and a practice which we 
could well emulate. The occasion of a for- 
mal annual review might also be an appro- 
priate time for the Department of Agricul- 
ture to receive ons from the farm 
organizations and trade groups for im- 
provements in the program in the year 
ahead. The of Agriculture, of 
course, would be free to accept or reject such 
suggestions. 

As I see it, however, an annual review 
procedure along these lines would go a long 
way toward providing an agreed set of facts, 
thus eliminating much of the needless con- 
troversy which exists today. 

It would force the Secretary of Agriculture 
and his staff to make a realistic appraisal 
of both his administrative activities and his 
recommendations for changes. 

Finally, I believe it would provide Congress 
with the necessary facts to more fully evalu- 
ate proposals for changes in farm programs. 

In closing let me remind you that it was 
Senator Capper who secured the passage of 
the Capper-Volstead Cooperative Marketing 





Act in the early 1920's as a fifst attack on ~* 


the problem orderly marketing of farm 
products. The first national legislation, hav- 
ing as its objective the stabilization of farm 
prices, was passed in 1929 with the active 
support of President Hoover. President Hoo- 
ver’s first Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board’s Alexander Legge, the former presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Co., con- 
ducted a wide-ranging educational program 
on the need for production controls for the 
basic commodities, which was an important 
factor in the later success of the agricul- 
tural adjustment programs of the 1930's. 
And I am now looking forward hopefully 
to the not-far-distant. future when we can 
again reach a wide t on the facts 
relating to agriculture. When we do reach 
such an agreement on the facts, we can again 
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which will pre- 
“vent further sharp in farm income, 
‘Teverse the current up in Government 
surplus stocks, and reduce Government farm 
program costs. 





Retirement of Hon. Gordon Canfield 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many satisfactions and pleasures to be 
derived from service in this great body. 
‘There are times, however, when we are 
deeply saddened. Some of these occa- 
sions arise when a friend departs from 
this earthly life. There are other sad 
occasions when a Member with whom 
we have been closely associated an- 
nounces his voluntary retirement. ‘ 

One of these moments of deep regret 
occurred recently when I was informed 
that my good friend, the Honorable 
Gorpon Ganriretp of New Jersey, an- 
nounced that he would retire at the con- 
clusion of his presemt term, after a 
distinguished service of 20 years as a 
Member of the House. 

Gorvon CANFIELD entered the House 
well equipped by experience for the out- 
standing services he has performed. He 
had been secretary for 17 years previ- 
ously to the Honorable George Seger of 
New Jersey, whom he succeeded in Con- 
gress. It was with keen satisfaction that 
I watched his pregress. There has never 
been a more diligent, mere conscientious 
Member of this body. He was completely 
dedicated and devoted to the service of 
his district, the State of New Jersey and 
the Nation. He worked se arduously and 
with such disregard of his own welfare 
that his health suffered. He could stay 
on and take it easier, but.it is not in his 
character to accept a lighter burden. 
His sense of responsibility is so deeply 
rooted within him, he would feel obliged 
to give his job all the energy he possesses, 
and this might further endanger his 
heaith. 

As a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, he has rendered outstand- 
ing service to the Nation and to the 
House. To me personally, he has been 
a@ very close associate and a most loyal 
friend. His departure from our ranks 
will be a great loss to the country, to his 
constituents and to the House. We will 
all miss him and none more than I. 


That his retirement,is genuinely re- 
gretted by all is evident from the follow- 
ing editorial published this week by the 
American Post, the only Jewish news 
weekly in northern New Jersey: 

A Goop Man Retires 
The decision of Congressman Gorpon 
CaNnrFiecp to retire from his official duties was 
greeted by all his friends with a deep feeling 


of regret. We can truly understand the sin- 
cere motives which him to take 








the step. Nobody, but one in similar cir- - 
cumstances, can fully realize the strain 
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which comes to a man in public life who is 
imbued with the noblest sense of civic 
responsibility, who takes to heart all the 
problems, either of the myriad of individuals 
who come to him for help, advice, and guid- 
ance, as well as the weighty domestic issues 
of the Nation, and its relationship vis-a-vis 
the whole world. There is a valid reason 
why Gorpon CaNnriz.p is loved by all citizens, 
regardless of race, color, or creed, or even po- 
litical persuasion. Because hé was prompted 
not by political or partisan prejudices, but 
because he represented the true statesman 
and public servant. Every candidate for office 
makes a promise to serye the people, But 
Gorpon did not have to make such promises. 
He showed by deed that he was a genuine 
humanitarian, and that he could serve his 
party best by being good to all, He exempli- 
fied in creed and deed the highest conception 
of all faiths, expressed in the Biblical doc- 
trine: “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

We salute Gorpon Canrietp for his un- 
selfish service to his people, and trust ever 
to cherish his warm friendship. We feel 
confident that his retirement does not mean 
complete isolation from the affairs of man- 
kind. While he has earned‘his Sabbath after 
37 years of devoted labors, we feel that his 
benigh influence will still be felt in service 
to his fellow man, unhampered by the tedfum 
of official duties. We extend our blessings 
to him and his beloved family for years of 
contentment, happiness, and good health. 





Freedom of Information 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent-to have printed in 


-the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 


from the Joplin (Mo.) Globe published 
January 12 of this year. The editorial 
deals with freedom of information and 
the right of the public to know what its 
Government is doing. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Support FRECDOM OF INFORMATION 


America’s newspapers have made much of 
late of freedom of information. This sub- 
ject should be particularly near and dear to 
Missourians, since a national freedom of in- 
formation center has been established at our 
own University of Missouri College of 
Journalism. i 

But what does this issue mean to you? 
Is this a plot to further their own interests, 
fostered by and for newspapers with profit in 
mind? 

The pressures of modern economic trends 
have greatly increased costs but few have lost 
sight of the real reason for their existence— 
to keep their readers informed. 

The people’s right to know is the real 
theme behind freedom of information. It is 
not profitable in dollars to a newspaper to 
seek out with every means available all of the 
information that can be obtained. As a 
matter of fact, it is often quite expensive. 
But it stems from a dedication to the pur- 
pose of supplying the people with all of the 
facts, to enable them to make fair and ac- 
curate decisions. 

Modern bureaucrats in Government feel 
that their personal rights transcend those of 





for the overall good of the Nation. 
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all others. Too many elected officials to- 
day yield to the desires of the few—not the 
majority. During war, rights were yielded 
Censor- 
ship, restriction, and preferential treatment 
were permitted. There are those today who 
feel these are inalienable rights, but there 
are no allowances for these in our priceless 
Bill of Rights. 

An informed public is an intelligent pub- 
lic. In all of today’s media, none can more 
completely and intelligently inform the pub- 
lic than the daily newspapers. When your 
newspapers are denied access to information 
relative to individuals and departments sup- 

by your taxes, you are denied this 
information. 

You may be a bank president or a ditch 
digger, but you are “boss” of those who work 
for public pay. .They collect your money. 
You are stockholder, director, and executive. 
It is your right to know. 

Newspapers are as human as those who 
man them, and make human mistakes, often, 
When they err, correct them. As subscribers 
you have this right. But never let personal 
differences cloud the issues involved in this 
great Nation’s guaranteed freedom of infor- 
mation. 





The Real America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting editorial appeared on Thurs- 
day evening, January 14, in the Lawrence 
Daily Journal-World. This newspaper 
is published in Lawrence, Kans., which 
is also the site of the University of 
Kansas and the Haskell Institute. 

Mr. Dolph Simons, and more recently 
his son, Dolph, Jr., who is his associate 
publisher, over the years have supported 
higher education and contributed mate- 
rially to the outstanding character of 
educational institutions in Kansas. 

The editorial, Mr. Speaker, which I 
ask be printed with the extension of my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
shows how very human even newspaper 
editors can be, and I believe every Mem- 
ber of Congress should have an oppor- 
tunity to read this splendid article. 

AMERICA AT ITs Best 

Where do you go to find the real. America? 

Actually there is no one place to look 
because America includes the factories, the 
farms, skyscrapers, Miami, Fifth Avenue, the 
desert, and all the other places, large and 
small, which are components in the greatness 
and goodness of our country, 

But there is a place where America seems 
near its best; where the genuineness and 
goodness of people are strikingly apparent, 
and where men and women appear as average 
Americans—not as poor or rich, not in obvi- 
ous racial groups, nor as any special class or 
group—just normal people. 

And where does this picture exist? 
Strangely, in the church in the small town 
when neighbors and friends gather for fu- 
neral services for a léngtime neighbor and 
friend. Surely there is no place where aver- 
age people give a better picture of America 
at its best. 

The day started early at the church when 
members of the women’s society and the 
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building caretaker arrived after quick break- 
fasts te get the pretty old white church 
ready for the gathering. The caretaker soon 
had a hot wood fire goimg in the pipeless fur- 
nace and the ladies divided their attention 
between dusting the auditorium, and getting 
the cookstove started in the basement. 

The cooking stove is an important part 
of small town church funerals because a 
noontizne luncheon for the family and visit- 
ing relatives is an essential part of the day. 
Really it isn’t a lunch, but instead a sumptu- 
ous dinner with both roast beef and baked 
ham, along with mashed sweet potatoes 
topped with marshmaliows, home processed 
sweet corn, an old fashioned tart salad in 
gelatin, homemade hot rolls and delicious 
cherry pie. 

The noonday meal was almost a homecome- 
ing; not a gay party, but a welcome reunion 
of friends who had not seen each other for 
a long time, in some cases many years. 

After the meal the family and all the rela- 
tives visited while the church ladies pitched 
in to wash dishes and get everything in 
orderly shape before the services began at 

1:30. 





The church is small with rows of individ- 
ual theater-type seats facing from two side 
directions. Everyone sitting in one section 
can almost look into the faces of those 
seated on the other side. And what clean 
and handsome faces, Everyone had on Sun- 
day clothes, although this was only midweek, 
and there wasn’t a soiled spot or a smudgy 
face in the assembly which filled the little 
church. 

More than half the people were from farms. 
Wholesomeness was in every face. Tears 
were not common but each face was serious 
with reverence and compassion. No one 
fidgeted and most of the time nearly all the 
eyes were focused on the minister, a kindly 
white-haired gentleman, perhaps in his early 
seventies, who spoke with all the earnestness 
and sympathy he could offer. 

When eyes did wander they saw the wall 
plaque which said 62 had attended Sunday 
school and church last Sunday, and 43 were 
here “This Sunday.” The drop in attendance 
in one week was contrary to the trend in 
collections; $6.43 last week, and $9.05 this 
week. 

An electric organ, halfway concealed by 
flowers, gave the services a modern touch 
and music provided by the kindly appearing 
lady was suitable for any church—every 
surging hymn was one you had heard dozens 
of times before. The young male soloist 
seemed at a disadvantage by being so close 
to his audience but he sang with much feel- 
ing and not as a professional soloist. At 
least one of the listemers had the urge to 
applaud his efforts which were so sincere, 
if lacking in skill and tone. 

The flowers seemed to speak for themselves, 
somehow saying “We are here as a genuine 
expression of friendship and sympathy, not 
simply because sending flowers is the thing 
to do.” And getting pretty floral displays 
to a funeral in a small town where there is 
no florist is not the easy thing to do that 
it is for the city dweller. 

The funeral lasted nearly an hour, largely 
due to the lengthliness of the remarks of the 
devout and gentle mimister. But it didn’t 
seem so long because the man wa8 trying so 
hard to express his love of God and ap- 
preciation of Christian teachings. Calm and 
gentle and faithful. 

Everyone went to the cemetery a mile from 
town. Graveside services were brief and 
then came a round of warm handshaking. 
The family and a few close friends were in- 
vited to “stop by” at one of the neighbors 
before starting the drive back to the city. 
The neighbor lady had hot coffee, homemade 
cookies, and sugared rolis, which tasted good 
after the chill of the wind at the cemetery. 
She was a friend, a true friend. 
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Driving away from the little town most 
anyone would agree that people of small 
communities perhaps are more average 
Americans than city groups, and that at- 
tendance at a small town funeral where an 
old respected citizen is given fina] tribute is 
a place to come close to finding the real 
thing in American life. 





Lyndon and the Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Robert Novak, of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, is one of the most perceptive and 
shrewd reporters in the Capital, In this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal appears 
an analysis by Mr. Novak of the recent 
policy and conference discussions among 
Democratic Senators. Without agree- 

with everything Mr. Novak reports, I 
offer this analysis to my colleagues as 
an unusually discerning evaluation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article by Mr. Novak be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
LYNDON AND LIBERALS—SENATOR JOHNSON’S 

Vicrory OVER INSURGENT Democrats May 

ACTUALLY Boost THEIR PowreR 


(By Robert D. Novak) 


WASHINGTON.—The fires of liberal rebellion 
against Senate Democratic Leader JoHNSON 
seems to have subsided, apparentiy exting- 
uished by the tactician from Texas. Mr. 
JOHNSON survived the insurrection of the 
outnumbered liberals simply by agreeing to 
hold a series of caucuses, where he can find 
the votes to beat them any time he wants to. 

But is Mr. JoHNson so firmly in command 
as it might seem? 

Actually, the tiny band of uncompromising 
liberals—so accustomied to defeat in behind- 
the-scenes power fights—may be winning 
this time. For their goal is not anything as 
dramatic as the ouster of Mr. JOHNSON or 
any kind of open victory over him. Instead, 
they are trying to mobilize the Senate’s big 
Democratic majority behind New Deal pro- 
grams. And since they don’t want this 
mobilization tempered by a Johnsonian 
tendency to meet the Eisenhov>r adminis- 
tration halfway, most of the liberals are 
convinced that Mr. JOHNSON’s wings must 
be clipped. 

The core of the liberal’s problem in the 
Senate, however, is not Mr. JoHNson but 
something much more basic: Their lack of 
numbers. They come from the populous 
Midwestern and Eastern States. which con- 
trol the nomination at national conventions 
but are outvoted by the West and South 
in the Senate, where each State has two 
votes and only two votes né matter how 
populous it mey be. Then there is the 
matter of Senate seniority. It has placed 
southern conservatives, hostile to liberal 
programs, in command of Senate commit- 
tees handling key domestic iegislation— 
finance, banking, judiciary. 

These basic weaknesses of the Senate lib- 
erals have been all the more troublesome 
for the past 7 years because of the ab- 
sence of a liberal Democratic President who 





could crack the whip of party discipline on 


practiced 
enough militancy in exercis- 
ing full suzerainty over the Senate. 


GUERRILLA TACTICS 


Obviously, the minority status of the Sen- 
ate rebels bars direct action in the style of 


most 50 years ago. That’s why thelr reyolt 
more resembles a legalistic guerrilla war than 
open parliamentary combat. And in their. 
drive to push Mr. Jounson to the left and 
curb his freedom of action at the same time, 
their most effective weapon promises to be 
the long-neglected Democratic caucus. 


What’s more, Mr. JoHNSON appeared on the 
verge of backing the broadening of the 
measure. 

Senate veterans scoff at the idea that a 
caucts of quarreling Democrats ever could 


displace the mysterious operations of the - 


inner circle headed Mr. JoHNson— 
operations that probably are half fact, half 


look at last year’s fight over housing legisla- 
tion—as it was without caucuses, as it might 
have been with them. 

As it. was, Mr. JoHNSON. kept whittling 
away at the scope of the housing bill in an 
effort to reach some compromise with the 
administration. Moreover, he hurried 
through the Senate an tion- 
sought increase in the maximum interest 
rate on veterans housing as a separate bill; 
liberals had wanted to keep this proposal 
in a ca 1 housing bill as a 
point to try to stave off a veto. If the liberals 
had been able to press their demands in 
caucus, Mr. Jonnson might have been less 
free to urge compromise. If strategy had 
been hashed over in caucus, he could not 
have surprised the liberals by suddenly 
bringing up the veterans housing measure— 
at least, not without being vulnerable to 
charges of bad faith. ° 

But since Mr. Jonnsow still commands the 
loyalty of a vast majority of Senate Demo- 
crats and can overwhelm the liberals in just 
about any clear-cut voting test in caucus, 
why should the prospect of caucuses make 
the liberals smack their lips in anticipation? 
The answers lie within Senator JomNson 
himself, his personality, and his ambitions. 

For a shrewd parliamentary manipulator 
who has spent most of his adult life in poli- 


‘tics, Mr. Jomnson is extraordinarily sensi- 


tive to criticism—particularly criticism from 
his colleagues. This sensitivity has been all 
the more acute since Mr. JouNnson last year 
set his sights on the presidential nomination. 
Consequently, he will think twice before go- 
ing to the mat in caucus with outvoted but 
vocal liberals. 

Purthermore, the liberals believe that Mr. 
JouHNson’s aid, however grudgingly given, 
is all that is needed to transfer Senate Dem- 
ocrats into a more militant band. For the 
Senate insurgents do not face the seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles that are plaguing 
a newly organized band of House Democratic 
liberals. Southern conservative influence 
and the effectiveness of the GOP-Dixiecrat 
coalition are far more pronounced in the 
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the Senate, and the Senate 
of the House Rules Com- 
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than 
counterpart 
to block all manner of liberal bills. 
despite all their talk of militancy, the 
liberals are not aiming at any brave 
world. For example, the list of subjects 

be aired in caucus will not include the 
vil rights question, a bitterly divisive one 
‘or the Democratic Party. The liberals will 
quite content if the Senate builds a rec- 
ord on issues that have been kicking around 
for some time—enactment of Federal aid to 
education, broader coverage for the mini- 
mum wage, defeat of the administration’s 
effort to lift the interest ceiling from Gov- 
ernment bonds. They realize that a broader, 
more exciting program would need the help 
of a Democratic President. Anyway, meny 
admit privately that the Democratic Party 
just isn’t coming up with new and startling 
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IMPERSONAL ISSUES 


‘To achieve their limited goals, liberal ring- 
leaders believe they must confine their re- 
bellion to impersonal issues and avoid per- 
sonal challenges to Mr. JouHnson. That's 
why they view as a tactical error the effort 
by Tennessee's Senator Gore to strip from 
the Senate leader the power to appoint mem- 
bers of the Senate Democratic policy com- 
mittee, a group of minimal influence in any 
event. The Gore resolution produced in 
caucus what amounted to a victory for Mr. 
Jounsom, The result: Mr. JoHNsoN won by 
a 51 to 12 vote. 

Accordingly, the liberals are reticent, even 
fm private, to concede the anti-Johnson 
mature of their campaign; they claim pub- 
licly they are motivated by a desire for better 
Democratic procedures, not dissatisfaction 
with Mr. Jounson. But_one liberal candidly 
@escribes the insurgent aim this way: “We 
want to put irresistible pressure on LynDON 
in caucus, to make it so. uncomfortable for 
him that he has to go our way.” 

Moreover, something of their true feelings 
about the Johnson regime slipped out dur- 
ing the heat of Senate floor debate when 
Senator Gore declared: “As a resulf’of the 
constant compromise with principle, "we 
ended the session (last year) in virtual rout 
on economic issues,” Mr. Gore quickly re- 
covered, however, to praise Mr. JOHNSON as 
the “ablest Democratic leader that has 
served in the Senate tn my lifetime.” 

Ironically, Mr. JOHNSON appeared ready 
this year to assume a more militantly liberal 
stand on his own initiative. For one thing, 
his advisors contend that such a ieftward 
drift is needed to build his Presidential back- 
ing im the North. : 


CHOPPING AWAY 


But even if the liberals were convinced 
that Mr. Jonnson would move to the left 
without being pushed, they would rather 
push him there—and diminish his power in 
the process. Liberal Senators don’t like the 
prospect of a liberal Democratic President— 
if one is elected—dealing with Mr. Jounson 
next year on something like equal terms. 
Thus, they would like to establish a prece- 
dent of caucus rule that could be used to 
implement the recommendations of a Dem- 
ocratic President. 

Although the liberajs probably didn’t plan 
it that way, the immediate political impact 
of their revolt has been to chop away at 
Mr. JomNSON’s stature as a possible Demo- 
cratic Presidential darkhorse choice. Mr. 
JouNSON’s drumbeaters have been arguing 
that he is no Dixiecrat, that he has closer 
ties to the New Deal than any other Demo- 
cratic hopeful. Furthermore, they have 
pointed to his skill in leading the prima 
donnas of the Senate without serious rebel- 
lion. The image of Mr. JoHnson tussling 
with liberal leaders damages even if it 
doesn’t destroy both these arguments, no 
matter how many times he may win by 61 
© 12 votes. 
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Mr, Jonnson’s Presidential rivals in the 
Senate have been discreet enough to stay 
away from the heart of the battle. True, 
Minnesota’s Senator HUMPHREY has associ- 
ated himself with the insurgents but has 
kept at arm’s length from the center of the 
fight; Senators Symincron of Missouri and 
KENNEDY Of Massachusetts have ignored it. 

But if any of them consider Mr. Jonnson 
&@ serious potential rival, they couldn’t really 
be blamed if they are grinning about the 
current’ course of events in the Senate. 





The Late Honorable Albert Joseph Engel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the very stimulating experiences’ of my 
congressional years was my contact with 
Albert Engel who represented Michigan's 
Ninth District for many years. -His 
energy always seemed inexhaustible, and 
no matter how great the frustrations he 
had to meet, he was never disheartened. 
Leaving Ohio where he was born, he 


served Michigan in her senate with a- 


deep loyalty. Here in the House he 
spent himself overgenerously in an ef- 
fort to gather the truth and use it to 
reduce extravagance and waste. One 
could not but respect and admire Albert 
Engel for what he stood for and for 
what he was. 

{From the New York Times, Dec. 4, 1959] 


ALBERT J. ENGEL, LeGisiaTor, Dres—FormeEr 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE From MiIcHiGaAn IN- 
VESTIGATED EXCESSIVE EXPENDITURES 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., December 3——-Former 
Representative Albert Joseph Engel, Repub- 
lican of Michigan, died today at Butterworth 
Hospital of complications to injuries he suf- 
fered September 30 in a traffic accident. He 
was 71 years old. 

Surviving are his widow, Bertha: a son, 
Albert, Jr.; two daughters, Mrs. Robert Cava- 
nagh of Dayton, Ohio, and Mrs. James 
Strahle of South Bend, Ind.; a sister, Mrs. 
Harold Aylor of Bay Village, Ohio, and eight 
grandchildren. 


FOE OF BIG SPENDING 


Representative Engel made a reputation 
throughout his legislative career as a dy- 
namic, one-man investigating force of ex- 
cessive Government expenditures. He was 
never at a loss for such scandals to expose. 

His most famous exploit was his lone tour 
of 48 war plants in 44 days in January and 
February of 1943. He drove his own car 
throughout the Midwest staying overnight 
in cheap tourist homes and descending un- 
announced on war plants during the day. 

Afterward, Mr. Engel reported to Congress 
his shock at corporations earning 1,700 per- 
cent of their investment, stockholders gain- 
ing up to 5,300 percent, unskilled workers 
earning more than two-star generals, and 
dishwashers getting $250 a month plus main- 
tenance. 

The remedies he demanded were: better 
recapture by the Government of excess prof- 
its on war work and lower cellings on wages. 

During that tour Mr. Engel had a serious 
accident when a railroad train hit his car 
near Akron, Ohio. The Representative had 
22 stitches taken in his head, but resumed 
his tour in a rented car in 3% hours. 

Earlier, during his 10 years as chairman 
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of the military expenditures subcommittee 
of the House Appropriations Committee, Mr. 
Engel made a tour alone of new Army camps 
in the East in 1940 and 1941. He charged 
that of $800 million to build these camps, 
$250 million had been wasted. * 


MADE PENTAGON CHARGE 


In 1944, Mr, Engel charged that the War 
Department had spent $86 million to build 
the Pentagon, whereas Congress had set a 
limit of $35 million upon that building. 

He was interested not only in saving 
money but also in spending it efficiently. 
Thus, in 1939, during the defense buildup 
for World War II, Representative Engel was 
responsible for lowering the cost of produc- 
ing the Springfield .03 rifle, of adopting the 
Garand rifle as the new basic weapon, of 
scrapping the 75-millimeter field cannon for 
the more powerful 105-millimeter. 

Mr. Engel was born in New Washington, 
Ohio, on January 1, 1888. His parents were 
Alsatians who emigrated to Ohio during the 
Franco-Prussian War. From his father, a 
schoolteacher and musician, the youth 
learned French and German, as well as the 
piano, 

Despite this cultural background, he left 
school after the eighth grade for work in 
the logging camps of Michigan. While 
working in Chicago as a youth, he completed 
high school at night; then he went through 
Northwestern University Law School in 3 
years. 

From 1910 to 1916, Mr. Engel practiced 
law in Michigan. He was selected prosecu- 
tor of Missaukee County in 1916, his first 
public office. 


ON PERSHING’S STAFF 


His term was interrupted, however, by 
service in World War I. He served as a lin- 
guist on General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing’s staff in France and Germany, 
leaving after the armistice as a captain. 

During his first term in the Michigan 
State Senate, beginning in 1921, Mr. Engel 
exposed financial scandals in State prison 
administration. He was twice defeated for 
Congress before winning election in 1934. 

Although a Republican, Representative 
Engel often showed independence from his 
party. In 1936 he defeated an effort by 
Republicans to blame the Democratic ad- 
ministration for failure to evacuate hurri- 
cane victims from the Florida keys. 

Always economy minded, Mr. Engel op- 
posed the Townsend old-age pension plan 
in 1936. He fought against big arms appro- 
priations after World War II. He was no 
stooge for big capital, however, and led the 
successful fight against the Republican 20- 
percent tax cut in 1947. He charged the 
measure was a “rich man’s bill” and unfair 
to smal) wage earners. 

After eight terms, Mr. Engel left Congress 
to seek the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor of Michigan. Never an organization 
stalwart, he ran a poor third in the primary 
of 1950. 

Mr. Engel was a short, stout man, 5 feet 
7 inches and 235 pounds, and had prodigious 
energy. While on the road during his many 
long tours of investigation, he was able to 


drive and work long days with little sleep, , 


eating s#ndwiches in his car. At home, he 
lived modestly. 
[From the Washington Evening Star, Dec. 3, 
1959} 
Avsert J. EncGe. Dries, Servep E1cHt Hovse 
TERMS 
Former Representative Albert J. Engel, 
Republican, of Michigan, who vigorously 
fought waste in Government spending, died 
today in Grand Rapids, Mich., at the age of 
73. 
For 10 years he was a member and later 
chairman of the House Armed Services Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee. He achieved a 
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reputation as a vigilant watchdog over mili- 
tary expenditures. 

He made a one-man tour of military bases 
during World War II, seeking to locate waste 
and extravagance. But he also fought need- 
less expenditures in all branches of Govern- 
ment. 

In 1935, Mr. Engel was elected a Represent- 
ative from Michigan’s Ninth District. He 
served eight terms, retiring in 1950 to seek 
the Republican nomination for Governor of 
Michigan, But he was defeated in the nom- 
ination race by former Gov. Harry Kelly. 

In recent years, Mr. Engel had devoted his 
attention to operating a 1,400-acre tree plan- 
tation near his Lake City home in western 
Michigan, 





NATIVE OF OHIO 


A native of Ohio, Mr. Engel was elected 
to his first public office in Michigan as Mis- 
saukee County prosecutor in 1916. He was 
elected in 1921 to the State senate and 
served three other terms, beginning in 1927. 

In 1950, Mr. Engel revoited against the 
actions of Representative CANNON, chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, who rushed through $27,266 million in 
administration spending plans after 152 
minutes. of consideration. Mr. Engel 
claimed this was spending $3 million per 
second, 

During World War II Mr. Engel contended 
that workers in war plants in some instances 
received pay about equaling that of the 
highest officers of the Army. 


HIT HIGH WAGES 


In 1940 Mr. Engel blamed the Davis-Bacon 
Act and the Labor Department's rulings un- 
der it for “outrageous wages” received -by 
structural steel workers who erected tempo- 
rary supports for the age-weakened roofs 
over the Senate and House Chambers. He 
also fought District or Federal Government 
employees holding jobs on outside work 
when on annual leave or during their off 
hours. 

For a time, he was a member of the Dis- 
trict Subcommittee on Appropriations of the 
House and took a deep interest in District 
affairs. He felt this job took time away from 
his constituents, yet he was an active propo- 
nent of an equitable Federal payment to- 
ward running the Capital, 

He knew the value of a dollar, for he had 
been a roustabout in a Michigan logging 
camp, and once in Chicago had no job and 
only $1.50, of which 50 cents was in each of 
three pockets so he could not lose it all at 
once, Even when & Representative, on his 
one-man investigations, he could do with a 
25-cent breakfast, droye his own car, and 
carried a notebook and a 28-year-old camera, 
gathering facts about waste. 


Mr. Engel’s efforts caused a shakeup in the 
Army’s contract-award system and person- 
nel and enforced remedial measures, 





Farm Writer French Retires After 34 
Years on Journal Staff 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, all of us 
recognize the power of the press for in- 


any and influencing public think- 
ng. 
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Particularly, in a free country, the 
press, as well as other forms of mass 
media, has a great responsibility for 
providing information to maintain a 
well-informed citizenry, upon which de- 
pends the future of freedom. 

In the newspaper, as in other fields, 
the history of progress is really the story 
of the contribution of talented, dedi- 
cated individuals to their vocation; of 
unstinting devotion to high principles; 
of pursual of their ideals; of relentless 
efforts to do a good job. 

Today, I would like to pay tribute to 
one such individual, Lewis C. French, 
of the staff of the Milwaukee Journal, 
one of the great newspapers in the coun- 
try. 

For 34 years, Lew French has covered 
thousands of stories in a wide variety of 
fields. From readers of the Journal— 
and particularly from representatives of 
these fields—Lew has received the kind 
of respect that goes with a job well done. 

Especially in agriculture, the analyti- 
cal insight and outstanding reporting of 
the pen of Lew French has made a real 
contribution. 

Now, Lew is retiring from the staff of 
the Journal. With him go the warm 
feelings of affection, high regard, and 
best wishes, not only of his associates on 
the Journal staff but also of the thou- 
sands of readers who have benefited 
from his writings over the years. 

Exemplary of the splendid contribu- 
tion which one individual has made to 
the newspaper profession—a funda- 
mental institution in American life—I 
ask unanimous consent to have an article 
entitled “Farm Writer French Retires 
After 34 Years on Journal Staff” printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FarM Writer FrRENcCH Retires AFTER 34 
Years ON JourNAL Starr—Coveren Bic 
Srories, sur Likes To Recant ARTICLES 
Tuat Hap A HuMAN TouvucH 
Lewis C. French of the Journal staff, a 

farm boy who became one of the Nation's 

outstanding writers on agriculture and con- 
servation, retired Saturday. 

In 34 years of reporting for the Journal, 
French covered thousands of stories rang- 
ing from vice investigations to the cam- 
paign to rid Wisconsin rivers of pollution. 
He was honored a dozen times by organiza- 
tions, including the University of Wiscon- 
sin regents and the American Association for 
State and Local History. 

He had his own formula for reporting in 
competition: “Figure out how a cub would 
go after the story, then don’t do it, and the 
chances are you'll come up with something 
the competition wouldn't find.” 

A REAL FRIEND 

The success of this formula—plus French's 
bulldog tenacity in pursuit of a story and 
reputation for utter integrity—was refiected 
in the tributes paid him. 

“We recognize him as a real friend, al- 
though he doesn’t agree with us always and 
stands his ground,” the Farm Bureau said 
in 1954 when it awarded him. a plaque for 
service to agriculture, “His reporting is 
a honest,. accurate, fresh, and color- 
ul.” 

French, now 66, came to the Journal on 
New Year's Day in 1926 as a member of the 





business news desk and became financial 
editor before switching to general reporting 
with emphasis on farm news in 1934. He 
served 1 year at the Journal’s New ‘York 
bureau, 

PLAYED FOOTBALL 


Before coming to Milwaukee he had been 
® football star at Janesville High Schobl, a 
top sergeant in the artillery in World War I, 
a@ supervisor in the parts and service d 
ment of General Motors Corp. at Janesville, 
and a reporter for the Janesville Gazette 
and the Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune. 

French covered some of the most im- 
portant stories of his time—the stock mar- 
ket crash of 1929, the bank holiday of 1933, 
the end of prohibition, the. development of 
the soil bank and the crop sur- 
pluses—but it is indicative of his character 
that these are not the stories he recalls 
most fondly. 

In a reminiscing mood ‘he ers to talk 
about the time the people of tice turned 
out to honor their doctor, “You should have 
seen the expression 6n those faces.” Or the 
pastor at Fort Atkinson who never lost his 
faith and never stopped preaching although 
he knew he had an incurable disease. “I 
rewrote that story three times to get some 
of the tears out.” 

He likes also to talk about the men, many 
of them from the University of 
who have waged unselfish battles to im- 
prove the life of people in rural areas and 
to conserve the natural resources and beauty 
of Wisconsin. 

“TI like agriculture—it’s so clean,” French 
said, “and these men are the greatest in the 
world.” ~ 

French was born February 11, 1893, on the 
family farm between Napersville and Warren- 
ville in Illinois. His father later moved to a 
farm at Belvidere, Ill., and finally went into 
the livery stable business at Janesville. 

Of his high school football days at Janes- 
ville, Fullback French recalls proudly that 
his team beat Beloit and that he was privi- 
ledged to play with Hercules Edler, who be- 
came a UW gridiron star. 


BOY, WAS HE FAST 


“I was supposed to block for Hercules,” 
French said with a smile, “but my main job 
was keeping out of his way. Boy, was he 
fast.” 

In connection with his athletic activity, 
French started writing about high school 
sports for the Janesville Gazette and this 
was the start of his career in journalism. 
After graduation he went to work on the 
Gazette sports staff. 

Attracted by the boom town atmosphere 
of the Minnesota tron~Tanges, he went to 
work for the Duluth News Tribune shortly 
before the United States entered World War 
I. He served as a correspondent at Virginia 
and Hibbing. 


ENLISTED IN ARTILLERY 


When the United States did enter the war, 
French enlisted in the artillery. He was 


_ trained in the San Francisco area and rose 


to the rank of sergeant before being shipped 
overseas to France. In the fighting in 
France he became first sergeant in charge of 
his artillery unit, and he lost part of his 
hearing. 

After the war he returned to Janesville, 
where his widowed mother was living. 
Largely because he was partly deaf, he left 
newspaper work to find employment with 
General Motors. 

Operations restored his hearing and he 
headed back to journalism with an idea. 
He sold Harry H. Bliss, owner of the Gazette, 
on making agriculture a regular newspaper 
beat. French believed that in the Janes- 
ville area, and everywhere else for that mai- 
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ter, the farmer was being neglected as a 
source of news and features. 
BANKERS WERE REPAID 


He believed that a newspaper could do 
much to help farming by carrying articles on 
what individuals, farm experts, and organi- 
gations were doing to improve agriculture. 

French became one of the first farm edi- 
tors, putting out a weekly farm page that 
he believes was the first regularly scheduled 
page of its kind to appear in a newspaper. 

Carrying out his philosophy of aiding the 
farmer, he borrowed money from banks to 
take 18 carloads of Rock County cattle on 
a tour of show rings. The promotion idea 
worked—Rock County gained a national 
reputation for livestock and the prizes that 
they won enabled French to pay back the 
bankers. 

“They got back every cent,” he said, “and 
were they ever surprised.” 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO YOUTH 


When his mother died, in 1925, French 
left Janesville and went to work for the 
Milwaukee Journal. On the Journal he re- 
ceived his greatest recognition for articles 
ormagriculture and conservation. 

In these articles he carried out the 
Journal’s long-standing policy of opposing 
practices that were damaging natural re- 
sources and of encouraging campaigns such 
as those to rid cattle of disease, to clean up 
rivers, to reforest. the cutover areas, to im- 
_ prove conditions on farms. 

JUST ONE THING TO DO 


And through it all he paid special atten- 
tion to rural youth projects, assisting 4-H 
members and Future Farmers of America. 

“They are the farmers of tomorrow,” he 
would remind anyone who challenged the 
importance of youth activities. 

In 1937, French’s story about the national 
corn-husking contest was reprinted in a 
journalism. textbook as an example of out- 
standing feature writing. The dean of the 
University of Iowa journalism school asked 
French to comment on how he had handled 
the story. ; 

“As with other news and feature stories, 
there was just one thing to do about it,” 
French replied, “just write what you saw 
“and heard.” 

The first annual award of the Epsilon 
Sigma Phi, a fraternity for agricultural ex- 
tension workers, was given to French in 1947 
for outstanding contributions to Wisconsin 
agriculture. 

In 1950 French was given an honorary 
Wisconsin farmer degree at the State con- 
vention of the Future Farmers of America, 
and in 1952 the Racine chapter made him 
an honorary member for his interesting and 
informative articles. 

RECEIVED AWARD OF MERIT 


The American Association for State and 
Local History lauded the Journal in 1953 for 
important contributions to the agricultural 
history of the State represented in ‘the re- 
porting of Lewis French over many years. 

The award of merit of the National Associ- 
-ation of Conservation Education and Pub- 
licity was given to French in 1953. 





‘Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING | 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, 1 year 
ago today the district which it is my 
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honor to serve in Congress, the 17th of 
Ohio, was hit by one of the biggest, if 
not the biggest, floods in its history. I 
made a hurried flight from Washington 
to render whatever aid I could to the 
thousands of men, women, and children 
literally driven from their homes into the 
bitter cold by waters on a rampage from 
the swollen streams. Other parts of 
Ohio and adjoining States also experi- 
enced untold human suffering and ma- 
terial damage from this catastrophe. 
The American Red Cross reported that a 
total of $2,424,485.95 in disaster relief 
alone was spent in the area during the 
January-February period. Of course, 
this was only a drop in the bucket com- 


pared to the grand total representing 


lost furniture, fixtures, machinery and 
equipment, grain, livestock, water sys- 
tems, roads, dikes, and, in some instances 
entire homes. 

This was indeed a sad story but the 
greatest tragedy of all lies in the fact 
that it could have been averted by sensi- 
ble flood prevention measures. 

We are all aware, of course, Mr. 
Speaker, that flood control is expensive 
but we also know that floods are in- 
finitely more costly. 

I have been charged, on occasion, by 
those who oppose progress as a spender 
because of my efforts on behalf of pro- 
grams for the preservation of the things 
we hold dear in this Nation. I want to 
make it clear, Mr. Speaker, that although 
I am by nature tight with the dollar 
I have no hesitancy in fighting for pro- 
grams that insure the future of our peo- 
ple, even if it means I will be labeled a 
spender for doing so. Of course, no one 
should tolerate waste or extravagance in 
any program, even a one, It seems 
to me that the real question is how and 
for what we spend our money that really 
counts. If the balance sheet of our 
Government indicates that what we ap- 
propriate for builds up the asset side of 
the ledger in the way of greater security 
for our people in the form of manage- 
able rivers and streams and in other 
things we are trying to do, then I think 
we are on sound ground. It is when our 
liabilities are allowed to exceed our as- 
sets on the books that we find ourselves 
in trouble. 

This is why, Mr. Speaker, I have been 
working tirelessly since taking office a 
year ago to procure for my district flood 
control assistance from our Government 
wherever needed. I am delighted to re- 
port that we have had the utmost sup- 
ports of the U.S. Corps of Army Engi- 
neers and the Department of Defense at 
all times. 

Upon our request, the engineers 
promptly rebuilt the dike at Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, which had given way to the 
raging waters of the Kokosing River a 
year ago. Swift action here prevented 
on February 10,1959, a repetition of what 
happened only a few days earlier on 
January 21. The corps also responded 
to the call for help on Dry Creek. 
Then, too, Federai assistance in the way 
of funds was extended to Mount Vernon, 
Newark, and other areas to relieve the 
costs of rebuilding public facilities on 
the long road back. | 
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BLACK FORK CHANNEL IMPROVEMENT PROJECT 


I am glad to report that at long last 
the Congress last session approved 
funds for the completion of the Black 
Fork channel improvement project be- 
jow Charles Mill Dam in Richland and 
Ashland Counties. This achievement in 
my mind is a real tribute to the hundreds 
of people who assisted me in many ways 
with evidence of need as we appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I, and the good people I 
represent in the 17th Ohio District, are 
indeed grateful to the House Committee 
on Public Works which last year ap- 
proved my request for flood control 
studies by the Army Engineers on the 
Licking River system in Licking County, 
Ohio; on the Clear Fork and Rocky Fork 
Creek, in Richland County, Ohio; on the 
extended study of the Kokosing River 
Basin, Knox County, Ohio; and on Kill- 
buck Creek, in Holmes County, Ohio. 

I trust that I will have the continued 
assistance of all those back home who 
have heretofore held up my hands in my 
efforts for flood-control projects and 
that I can depend on the same sympa- 
thetic understanding and support which 
I have received from my colleagues in 
the Congress. 





Objectionable Practices of Chicago Board 
of Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I have been deeply concerned 
over the practices carried on by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. Their policies 
have usually been selfish and short- 
sighted, especially under their present 
leadership. 

The August 1, 1959, edition of the 

< Prairie Farmer, one of the more reputa- 
ble farm publications, contains an ex- 
cellent article on this subject. It gets 
right to the heart of the practices car- 
ried on by the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article may be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Prairie Farmer, Aug. 1, 1959] 
Says Farmers SHoOvuLp Sir ON BOARD OF 
TRADE DIRECTORATE 

A prominent grain trgder has sharply rep- 
rimanded the Chicago of Trade and 





has asked that farmers be put on its board © 


of directors. 

Daniel F. Rice & Co., a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, charged that the 
board is dominated by warehousemen and is 
no longer properly performing its duties to 
the farmers and the public. The whole of 
the exchange, Rice charged, is run in the 
short-term self-interest of the deliverers of 
adulterated grain, 
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REVAMP CONSTITUTION 


He urged that an investigation be made 
of Chicago Board of Trade practices and that 
its constitution be revamped to require rep- 
resentation for town members and farmers. 

Rice & Co. said the Chicago Board of 
Trade is a public institution. It should be 
run in the interest of the public.: It is en- 
gaged in the business of marketing farmers’ 
grain. It should be run in the interest of 
farmers. 

Existing contract terms and freight rates 
are hammering the price of grain down, 
costing farmers hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars every year. 

Until the advent of the Government’s sup- 
port program, many of the grain warehouses 
were in dire straits. In the past 20 years, 
sustained and nourished by the dole of Gov- 
ernment grain warehousing income, the 
warehouses now present themselves in arro- 
gance as the powers of the marketplace. 

There is a place and function for ware- 
housemen in the grain trade, and certainly 
in the Chicagd market, but it would be well 
for them to remember, and for the market 
to note it, that they are only part of the 
total marketing scheme, not the entire mar- 
ketplace. 

Not so the contracts that are sold on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. They are totally 
unrealistic. The contracts traded on this 
exchange are loaded so that delivery cannot 
be taken, the grain ordered out cannot be 
sold at a price equal to the current delivery 
price. Warehouse grain taken on delivery 
and sold on the spot market just across the 
room from the pit sells at fantastic dis- 
counts under No. 2 cash grain being sold on 
spot. 

To prove our point, even at considerable 
expense to ourselves and knowing full well 
the beating that we would take, we took 
delivery on some soybeans and wheat, and 
offered a car of each for sale on the spot 
market. 

The, soybeans were No. 2. Yellow, 56% 
pound, 12.5 moisture, origin Indiana, with 
20% -cents freight paid in. They were loaded 
out of an off-water house. Three major 
buyers would not bid. A fourth bid July 
price delivered at its elevator. The cost of 
taking the soybeans across town was 48 
cents per bushel, the loading out charge 2% 
cents, and inspection % cent. To arrive bids 
were four over July for I.P. billing. The 
discount on the. delivery soybeans was thus 
11% cents. 

The wheat was No. 2 Red, 59.3 pound, 13.5 
moisture. Four major buyers were not in- 
terested. A fifth bid 2 over even rate billing 
delivered to their elevator. Crosstown 
switch was 4.8 cents, loading out 2% cents, 
and inspection % cent. Bids on the floor 
were 2 to 4 over with no switch charge. The 
discount on the wheat was thus 54 cents. 
This is at the peak of harvest. 

Now why is this? There are three ways 
that these contracts are loaded to give an 
unreasonable advantage to warehouses. 

First, the admixture and adulteration of 
grain gs permitted and encouraged. Ware- 
housemen are encouraged to sort over their 
grain and deliver the worst possible com- 
bination that will skin through and make 
grade. The discounts on the delivery of non- 
contract quality are set so small that all of 
the trash can be cleaned out of elevators. 

BAD LOCATION 

Second, the rules of the exchange delivery 
in unmerchantable locations, Delivery in 
off-water houses is permitted. At one time 
it was agreed that as much regular space as 
possible was needed. With all of the new 
space thére is in Chicago, this argument no 
longer has one iota of validity. The rule says 
that. grain delivered in off-water houses has 
to be moved to water if an export sale 
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against the delivery can be proved. This is 
a ridiculous and unreasonable rule to im- 
pose on speculators or merchandisers. Also, 
anyone taking delivery in an off-water house 
will have high insurance, high tariff, and 
high interest to pay. 

Third, the cost of getting grain out of a 
delivery elevator and switching it across 
town is ridiculously and outrageously high. 
We have spoken of this subject repeatedly. 
There is no surer way to kill the Chicago 
market than to allow this rate to persist, 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following accept- 
ance address by Mr. George Romney, 
president of American Motors, which 
was made when he received the distin- 
guished Vermilye Medal award from the 
Franklin Institute on November 18, 1959: 

Thank you very much. Iam humbly grate- 
ful for this distinguished award. Few men 
are so honored without protesting their lack 
of adequate merit. But protests themselves 
can be immodest—if we believe, as I do, that 
this kind of generous recognition is intended 
to go beyond individuals, reaching through 
them to honor high principles. So, with my 
sincere appreciation, permit me to join you 
tonight in honoring the great purposes of 
this institution. 

I hope you will consider it consistent with 


these purposes for me to speak earnestly on a. 


truth that I believe has a profound bearing 
on the future of this Nation and of the 
world. 

Someone is usually heard proclaiming im- 
pending disaster.. This is not my intent. On 
the contrary, I am caught in a sense of ex- 
citement over what our achievements so far 
promise for tomorrow, and how near we may 
be to the breakthrough in human affairs for 
which [I believe this Nation was divinely 
created. 5 

But first, we have some impediments that 
need clearing away. Our central target today, 
in my view, should be the excessive power 
that is growing like great clots in the Na- 
tion’s arteries. 

For our heritage, we are strangely blase 
about excessive power. : 

When our Constitution was being drafted 
here, the framers seemed as sensitive to 
freedom, and its antithesis—power—as if 
each had just made an escape from bondage. 
You cannot read the accounts of that mo- 
mentous spring and summer here without 
feeling that the air was charged with the 
ardor of liberty. And you cannot consider 
liberty without considering power. 

No matter where you place your finger on 
the debates—whether the relative power of 
the States versus the Federal Government; 
the large States versus the small States; 
southern slavery or northern commerce; suf- 
frage for freeholders only; the Senate’s pow- 
er versus the House’s power; the Executive's 
power, the Supreme Court’s power; aristoc- 
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racy versus democracy, no matter where you 


Munson, the Senate leader, say this: 

“The whole story of the operation of the 
American Government is the story of the de- 
liberate diffusion of power; the whole story 
of the life of the American Government 


Consent,” Allen Drury, the author, has Bob 
th 


freemen have often deemed 

preserve liberty. If either diffusion or con- 
centration were to win the battle once and 
for all, then I think freedom would finally 
be gone, and the great dream of liberty with- 
in discipline which is America would be 
gone forever.” 

We face the early prospect concentra- 
tion winning once and for » and seem 
little concerned. 

How is it that our forbears were so sensi- 
tive to power, and we have grown so for- 
getful? _ 

Here are some of the reasons: 

1. The material abundance produced by 
freedom has caused us to confuse bigness 
and power. Bigness and its benefits are cit- 
ed as justification of what has become excess 
power. 

2. There is the theory of countervailing 
power, one big power group offsetting an- 
other. This balance of power theory has 
always failed, and the balancing of excess 
industry power with excess union power is 
now threatening us with permanent concen- 
tration of excess Government power. 

3. The complexity and magnitude of our 
present problems create individual confu- 
sion, uncertainty, and irresponsibility. Be- 
cause all progress starts with the capacity of 
individuals, this must be corrected through 
citizens informing themselxves and exercis- 
ing their responsibilities, or concentration 
will win hy default, 

4, Indifference and apathy resulting from 
our extraordinary abundance and superfi- 
cial security. Most civilizations have ex- 
pired on the bed of luxury.. America has the 
opportunity to create a great new age by re- 
sisting this historical temptation. 

Is anything plainer in history than the 
fact that concentrated power, whether it is 
countervailing or not, always finds its final 
expression in domination? 

We are face to face with the dangers of 
such domination. 

Excessive power of industry required re- 
forms that reduced that power and opened 
the door to greater power for unions. Our 
laws became two-faced, banning monopoly 
power in the marketplace, but inducing it 
in collective bargaining. ‘The steel strike is 
a forceful illustration of the result. The 
powerful unions banded together. The 
steel industry massed itself. And there they 
stood, two massive antagonists, both far 
greater in their strength than some foes 
whose struggles changed the course of civi- 
lization. 

A point and a question are clear today. 

First, the question: Must we wait for a 
whole series of national emergencies such as 
the steel strike to throttle us before acting— 
isn’t it far wiser to tackle the causes of the 
national steel emergency before others arise? 

The discouraging thing is that no one of 
consequence in national political leadership 
is discussing how we prevent such national 
emergencies, but only what do we do when 
one occurs? 

The point: Power begets power. If it 
breeds excessively in one place, it encourages 
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it—even demands it—in another. Labor and 
industry strive to outdo each other in their 
gth, and their impasse can only re- 
sult in the necessity for still greater power 
power in a third quarter—in government. 

Let me discuss these three power areas 
separately. 

Powerful economic interests have always 
undertaken to dominate thé country. 

The tendency was resisted by our strong 
Presidents. 

The first big antitrust crusade of Presi- 
dents Theodore Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson 
was followed by the passage of the Clayton 
Act, prohibiting specific monopoly practices. 
This act, however, excluded labor organiza- 
tions from the antitrust laws, which was the 
genesis of immunity for labor in the exercise 
of mo c powers and abuses. It is 
this exclusion that provides the major point 
of conflict in the Nation's economic policy. 
That policy regulates industrial activity on 
the basis of competition and promotes col- 
lective bargaining on the basis of monopoly. 

Not until, the Government began promot- 
ing the expansion of union power as an 
offset to business power did collective-bar- 
gaining exemption from the competitive 
principle become an economic weapon of 
blockbuster proportions. 

After passage of the Wagner Act in 1935, 
union power was substituted for business 
and agricultural power as the most impor- 
tant single political influence in our coun- 
try. Today, we are faced with inherent 
dangers of excessive union power as well 
as excessive industry power. 

The one sound and adequate solution is 
the elimination of the conflict in our na- 
tional economic policy and adequate divi- 
sion of collective-bargaining power. This 
country cannot progress economically half 
competitive and half monopolistic. Such 
economic conflict is as destructive of eco- 
nomic progress as our earlier division over 
slavery and freedom was to our social prog- 
ress. 

Are there alternatives to a change in na- 
ticnal collective-bargaining policy? Some 
people say all we need or should first attain 
is impartial enforcement of present local, 
State and Federal laws and sound judicial 
interpretation of present laws. Certainly 


there are flagrant instances of failure im-~ 


partially to enforce local ordinances and laws. 
However, I do not see how impartial enforce- 
ment .or sound judicial interpretation of 
present laws can importantly affect the 
basic problem. 

Others apparently believe that right-to- 
work laws might have some bearing where 
organization has not occurred, but they 
have no particular bearing where excessive 
employer or union power already exists. 

While it is certainly desirable, the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, recently passed as a result 
of exposure of corruption, racketeering and a 
host of unethical union practices, will be 
relatively meaningless in reducing the legal- 
ized excessive concentration of collective-bar- 
gaining power. 

Proposals for prohibiting union compul- 
sion and coercion deal with important as- 
pects of union power over the individual 
worker. Legislative action in this area is 
certainly necessary but will not substitute 
for that necessary to deal with the basic 
problem resulting from our trying to ride 
the competitive price horse and the monop- 
oly wage horse at the same time. We are 
faced with a choice we cannot escape. The 
wage monopoly is destroying price competi- 
tion. Competition is our means of keeping 
economic power divided and placing ulti- 
mate economic power in the hands of the 


pur 
poses must be divided on the basis of com- 
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petition or it will destroy our economic 
strength and make us an easy prey fer our 
enemies. ; 
_ Then what must we do? 

The answer is not the application of the 
antitrust laws to unions. Here are some 
specific proposals for amending our laws on 
collective bargaining that may not be the 


‘final answer but at least I think they recog- 


nize the basic problem. 

1. The combining of national unions for 
the establishment of common bargaining 
demands or use’of economic power should be 
prohibited. The same prohibition should 
apply to national employer organizations. 

2. Unions representing more than about 
10,000 employees of a single employer should 
be prohibited from combining to establish 
collective bargaining demands or exercising 
joint economic power against more than one 
enterprise. Unions should be free to com- 
bine in bargaining with employers having 
less than about 10,000 employees, but only 
within prescribed geographical limits. The 
same prohibition and political limitation 
should apply to.employers and employer or- 
ganizations. 

3. In our basic industries, affiliated unions 
of a national union representing employees 
of a single largé company, regardless of size, 
should be permitted to combine in their col- 
lective bargaining demands and joint use of 
bargaining power. 

4. The law should not prohibit union co- 
operation aside from the above limitations. 

Whatever remedy Congress may ultimately 
fashion to solve the problem of excessive 
concentration of collective bargaining power 
by employers and unions, I believe it must 
conform to these principles: 

First, the full benefits of genuine collec- 
tive bargaining must be retained, including 
the right to strike. 

Second, we must avoid creating some new 
form of bargaining inequality. 

Third, the legisiation must be tailored to 
fit the divergent forms of trade unionism. 
Craft unions will require treatment different 
from industrial unions. 

Fourth, employees working for business 
units having a relatively small number of 
employees, or for concerns operating only on 
@ local or regional Dasis, must not be 
squeezed into a mold designed for unions 
representing employees of big business. 

Fifth, responsibility for collective bargain- 
ing with an enterprise in a basic industry 
having more than about 10,000 employees 
should be in the hands of a union and an 
employer representing solely those em- 
ployees. 

,The ultimate objective is to prevent com- 
binations of employers or combinations of 
unions from destroying the competitive sys- 
tem by creating national emergencies. The 
only forms of economic discipline are com- 
petition, or some form of absolute authority. 
If we take the absolute authority approach 
of more Government control, then we are on 
the road to statism. To prevent the replace- 
ment of competition by absolute authority 
it is necessary to prohibit joint bargaining 
on the part of large employers in our basic 
industries, as well as joint bargaining on the 
part of unions representing the employees of 
large concerns. We must also prohibit na- 
tional bargaining by both unions and em- 
ployers. 

Now, let’s turn to the concentration of in- 
dustrial power. One of the factors that 
prevents needed action is the public mis- 
conception as to the advantages of colossal 
size in industry. Actually, there is some 
basis for union and public opinion that 
colossal industrial power justified colossal 
union power. I believe our antitrust laws, 
which were enacted in our early stage of 


. industrial development, need to be mod- 


ernized and strengthened to cope with new 
problems created by excess industrial power. 
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When we fail to keep our fundamental 
policy laws up to date, inequities arise that 
create pressures for special interest legisla- 
tion and regulatory laws applying detailed 
control. 

What we need is not more laws but more 
modern laws. 

This need is pointed up by Federal sub- 
sidization to create and maintain adequate 
competition. During and after World War 
II, the Government finally broke the mo- 
nopolistic position of the Aluminum Co. 
of America by using indirect Govern- 
ment subsidization to establish four addi- 
tional aluminum companies. 
the automobile industry, the President of 
the United States, a few years ago, directed 
the use of Defense Department procurement 
powers to indirectly subsidize the continua- 
tion of one of the five remaining passenger 
car companies. 


The competitive principle enables consum- 
ers to reward companies that successfully 
meet their preferences and to reject com- 
panies that fail to do so. Elimination, or 
economic death, is and should be the penalty 
of economic failure in-a competitive society. 
It keeps our economy healthy and responsive 
to consumer desire and need. However, in 
many of our basic industries, the competi- 
tive discipline of the market place has now 
reduced the number of companies to a mere 
handful. In the case of the automobile in- 
dustry, in my opinion, the five passenger car 
companies left constitute barely the mini- 
mum number necessary for adequate con- 
sumer choice, confidence, and discipline. 

I believe preservation of the competitive 
principle in America is dependent upon its 
complete development by provision for eco- 
nomic birth as well as economic death in our 
major basic industries. I made some specific 
recommendations for economic birth based 
on the degree of market domination in such 
industries. 


Briefly, this was what I proposed—when a 
company engaged in only one basic industry 
is doing more than 35 percent of the busi- 
ness, or when a company engaged in more 
than one basic industry is doing more than 
25 percent of the business, such companies 
should be required to submit to a specified 
public agency their own programs for re- 
ducing thelr percentage of the particular 
business involved. An obvious way for them 
to do this would be through the creation of 
more than one company from the old com- 
pany. In other words, by the process of di- 
vision or economic birth. Adherence to 
such percentage figures only guarantees the 
future existence of four to five companies in 
each basjc industry. 

This proposal would reward, not penalize, 
companies for being successful. It would 
not prevent bigness or maximum technolog- 
ical efficiency, it would insure a minimum 
number of competitors as a basis for public 
reliance on competition rather than Govern- 
ment control. 

When a company acquires a large share of 
control over a basic industry it begins to 
fear the shadow of adverse Government ac- 
tion. It must necessarily begin to restrain 
itself, to hobble its skill. We need all of the 
competitive skill we can get. We must seek 
to increase it, not restrain it. 

My proposal for economic birth has as its 
objective the further development of com- 
petition and voluntary cooperation in this 
country. It is important to emphasize that 
the problem is not one of size or bigness. 
Bigness per se is not bad. Indeed, bigness is 
essential in a modern industrial economy. 
Under my proposal @ company would be as 
large as the nature of the industry required 
for efficient, competitive operation and no 
arbitrary fixed limit is suggested. The prob- 
lem is the degree of economic control oF 
power permissible in a competitive economy, 
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Adoption of a birth policy in industry 
would, I believe, again unleash some of the 
principal factors of industrial growth with- 
out enactment of new laws but simply the 
modernization of the old. 

Now I would like to touch on one aspect 
of concentrated political power. 

Big societies, especially those in competi- 
tion with other big societies, certainly need 
strong—even big—governments and strong— 
éven big—unions and corporations. But 
their power can and must be dispersed. The 
ultimate control can and must be in the 
hands of the people as citizens and as con- 
sumers. “That is the only way to build the 
greatest strength and soundest growth. 

But we cannot achieve this goal unless we 
recognize that it is morally, socially, and 
economically Wrong for unions as _unions, 
or corporations as corporations, to get into 
politics, directly or indirectly. 

It is wrong, as far as I am concerned, for 
the simple reason that it is wrong for 
any American to transfer his personal rights 
of citizenship to an institution—and it is 
wrong for an institution to act in any way 
to encourage the relinquishing of such 
rights. 

Little difference in principle exists between 
the present excessive political influence of 
unions and the earlier excessive political in- 
fluence of business denounced by both 
Roosevelts. One excess is as wrong as the 
other. Both are obstacles to political free- 
dom, economic justice and individual devel- 
opment. 

The question is whether in a democracy 
based on political freedom and the rights of 
the individual, economig organizations 
should be permitted to participate directly 
or indirectly in political affairs. 

I am not referring to individual union 
leaders or members, or individual business 
leaders or white-collar workers participating 
in political activity. Unions or businesses 
certainly should not be permitted to present 
economic facts to political bodies or to pri- 
vate citizens’ groups, but what I am decry- 
ing is direct or indirect political activity on 
the part of economic organizations, whether 
they are unon organizations, business or- 
ganizations or other organized economic 
groups. 

Before church and State were separated, 
church participation in politics and Govern- 
ment unquestionably exerted a direct in- 
fluence on the political attitudes of church 
members. Similarly, political activity by a 
company is likely to cause an executive to 
feel that his economic opportunity in the 
enterprise is affected by his political support 
of company political thinking. 

The same holds true of unions. How could 
union members or union officers fail to feel 
that their treatment by the union would be 
affected by conformity or opposition to union 
political programs? 

I believe corporate officials and union offi- 
cials should participate personally, as in- 
dividual citizens, in political affars. But I 
think they should take every possible step 
to assure members and employees that this 
right is a personal right not to be abridged 
in any manner—and to.encourage them to 
use it on that basis. 

Our political parties today, unfortunately, 
have given victory at the polls such engulf- 
ing preeminence that neither party will take 
a position that might offend any sizable 
segment of voters. As a result, we have a 
close similarity between stated party objec- 
tives, with very little choice left to the voter. 
Attention is focused more on personalities, 
money and organization than on issues, citi- 
zen participation and spontaneous support 
for basic principles. 

Both parties have allowed themselves, to 
an alarming extent, to become the captives 
of dominant economic groups. In Michigan, 
for example, one party is largely under the 
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control of big labor, while the other is 
largely in the hands of big business. The 
dominance of these power groups, expressed 
through organizations rather than individ- 
ual citizens, resulted in a 7-month deadlock 
which was broken by an increase in the sales 
tax, but recently declared unconstitytional— 
and now the stalemate is with us again, re- 
sulting in continued thwarting of progress in 
the State. 

To combat this impossible situation, we 
are developing a nonpartisan citizens’ pro- 
gram identified as Citizens For Michigan. 
Its members are individuals acting for 
themselves as citizens, not as representatives 
of any organization of any type. 

We hope through this effort to establish 
@ means by which an influence greater than 
the minority economic groups now dominat- 
ing our two political parties can be created. 
We hope to acquaint enough citizens with 
the facts on the State’s problems and the 
means for their solution to secure essential 
political and governmental action. Finally, 
we hope to restore citizen belief in the effec- 
tiveness of individual political participation. 

The success of the Citizens For Michigan 
program can provide the basis for releasing 
the political parties from their captivity 
and restoring to the people these necessary 
instruments of self-government. 

If we are going to encourage an increase 
in political participation, we must have two 
political parties with programs that provide 
the people a Clear and basic choice. At least 
one party should be more dedicated to the 
principles of human liberty and justice than 
to political victory at any cost through 
colossal campaign expenditures, economic 
power, subsidy, and special advantage. 

To stop the drift toward increasingly mas- 
sive centralized governments, we need to do 
three’ important things. 

First, we must make certain, by modern- 
ized law, that power outside government is 
dispersed and kept dispersed. 

Second, we must improve the character of 
State governments and modernize the 
smaller governmental units—the parish, the 
county, the township—that were set up on 
the basis of travel and population distribu- 
tion in a frontier country, 

Third, we must revive the political partic- 
ipation of the people in control of the gov- 
ernment. 

The most effective means of putting hope 
and zest back into political participation 
would be for the political parties to reject 
economic power group participation, reach 
out for citizenship participation, put less 
emphasis On dollars and more emphasis on 
people and principles. 

We need to bring.our political parties and 
the people together, if our democratic sys- 
tem is te continue to be truly representative. 
When the people have little choice, they are 
powerless to act, and control is defaulted to 
willful power groups that can be arrogantly 
unaccountable to a listless electorate. 

As I have indicated, I don’t believe the 
mechanical answers te excessive industry, 
union, and government power are hard to 
find. 

But we will not find these answers or put 
them into effect until we build a new fire 
under our aspirations as a people. 

Dr. Charles Malik has said: 

“You have in your own traditions certain 
invaluable beliefs about man and society and 
history and human destiny and the nature of 
God—beliefs that you should not be ashamed 
of, that you should feel free to export and to 
teach others. But first you must rediscover 
them yourselves and believe in them pro- 
foundly yourselves. Many of you have taken 
life too much for Therefore, the 
great deposit of belief and conviction and 
interpretation of life which has come to you, 
you simply don’t honor enough.” 

In considering historical fact, we have an 
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odd propensity for believing that years must 
pass before the meaning of events comes into 
clear focus. : 

But listen to these lines written by Wash- 
ington in 1788, during the period our new 
Constitution was in the process of ratifica- 
tion: 

“The plot thickens fast. A few short 
weeks wilh determine the political fate of 
America for the present generation and prob- 
ably produce no small influence on the hap- 
piness of society ae a@ long succession 
of ages to.come, Should everything pro- 
ceed with harmony and consent according to 
our actual wishes and expectations; I will 
confess to you sincerely, my dear Marquis; it 
will be so much beyond anything we had a 
right to imagine or expect 18 months ago, 
that it will demonstrate as visibly the finger 
of providence, as any possible event in the 
—" of human affairs can ever designate 

eo 

And, a short time later: 

“You will permit me to say, that a greater 
drama is now acting on this theater than has 
heretofore been brought on the American 
stage, or any other in the world.” 

Can we recapture this focus? If we can, 
I believe it will reveal that we are much 
nearer than we think to a major break- 
through in human affairs. 

The question in my mind is: Can we 
awaken and reaim ourselves in time? Will 
we continue to divide excess power, or let it 
divide us? 

We are facing two things: 

Abroad, we are facing a great perversion of 
the ideal of human liberty, and the stain is 
spreading with speed. 

At home, we are stalled at a crossroad— 
confused about our direction and split into 
opposing power camps. In other words, by 
not dividing power, we are being divided by 
it. 

And while we are thus stalled in our con- 
tinuing American Revolution, the stain 
spreads. 

To get moving without delay, we should 
modernize our basic antitrust and collec- 
tive bargaining laws. But we are not likely 
until at least one of the 
political parties is willing to risk putting 
the national interest ahead of the desire to 
win the nexs election. 

The people desperately need the political 
leadership necessary to give them a chance 
to make the basic choice. 

I think such an should tina 
could be provided, I'm convinced it would 
capture the imagination and support of the 
American people. 

While I do not anticipate that the step will 
be taken tomorrow, I believe it will and must 
be taken. 

We have a certain knowledge of what has 
happened to others. 

Defending Christianity against the charge 
that it had brought down the anger of the 
pagan gods and caused the sack of Rome, St. 
Augustine said: “depraved by good fortune, 
and not chastened by adversity, what you 
desire in the restoration of a peaceful and se- 
cure state is not the tranquillity of the com-~- 
monweaith, but the impunity of your own 
vicious luxury.” He reminded the Romans 
that even the threat of the barbarian Inva- 
sion had not diverted them from their pleas- 
ures. 

With this historic characteristic of peoples 
in mind, Somerset Maugham once wrote, “A 
nation that wants anything more than free- 
dom will lose its freedom, and the irony of 
it’ is, if it is comfort and security it wants, 
it will lose them, too.” 

America’s destiny is threatened but not 
lost. We can win by searching and’ risking 
and by sacrificing to the laws of God, our 
Nation and our fellow man. 

Helen Keller gave a magnificent summary 
when she said: “Not until we can refuse to 








take without giving can we create a society 
in which the chief activity of man is the 
common welfare.” 


terialism, power and compulsion at home 
and abroad that would destroy us, 
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OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, to- 
morrow the Senate Subeommittee To In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency, of which 
I am chairman, will begin the Washing- 
ton phase of its investigation into the 
problem of narcotics use among teen- 
agers at 10:30 a.m. in the Old Supreme 
Court Chamber. Witnesses at tomor- 
row’s hearing will be three officials from 
the Department of Treasury, including 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury, A. Gil- 
more Flues, who directs both the Nar- 
cotics and Customs Bureaus, along with 
Commissioners Harry J. Anslinger, Bu- 
reau of Narcotics; and Ralph Kelly, Bu- 
reau of Customs. 

Our main reason for calling these wit- 
nesses is to try and clarify the role as- 
signed Federal agencies in the narcotics 
enforcement field. Certainly control of 
narcotics is—or should be—primarily a 
job for the Federal Government, since 
international borders and ports of entry, 
interstate movement of contraband and 
addicts are deeply ingrained in the whole 
heinous business. 

During 2 weeks of public hearings on 
the narcotics problem in California last 
November, we learned that the smuggling 
of narcotics at the US.-Mexican 
border is the biggest problem for the 
Collector of Customs in that part of the 
country. According to Customs agent 
Frank Thornton, who heads the San 
Diego office, 75 percent of the Federal 
trial cases there are for narcotics vio- 
lations. s 

The great preponderance of wit- 
nesses—public officials and law-enforce- 
ment officers—named the U.S.-Mexican 
border as the primary point of entry for 
narcotics into the southwestern part of 
the United States, and the Republic of 
Mexico as the primary source of supply. 
Abundant testimony was also given to 
demonstrate that much of this contra- 
band brought across the border and into 
our seaports finds its way into every city 
in the land. 

Mr. President, much editorial] com- 
ment has been made on the illicit nar- 
cotics traffic and its inherent evils in 
different parts of the country, testify- 
ing to the local awareness and concern 
felt by our citizens. I ask unanimous 
eonsent that two of these editorials— 
ene from the Bakersfield (Calif.) Cali- 
fornian, entitled “Narcotics as Juvenile 
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Trouble Cause,” and one from the Tucson 
(Ariz.) Citizen, entitled “Mexican Bor- 
der Problem Is Not Tucson’s Alone”— 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to bé printed in the REc- 
oRD, as follows: 

[From the Bakersfield Californian, Sept. 25, 
1959] 
NARCOTICS AS JUVENILE TROUBLE CAUSE 

Testifying before a Senate committee on 
the problem of combating juvenile delin- 
quency, Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New 
York, called upon the Federal Government 
to join with State and local authorities in a 
nationwide crackdown on the narcotics trade. 
Mayor Wagner has a valid point, indeed, as 
anyone knows who has interested himself in 
this problem. 

Mayor Wagner’s own city has had grievous 
difficulties in recent years with juvenile 
gangs and in the past 9 months has recorded 
11 gang killings. Much has been written 
about these troubles, with perhaps the best 
account being the series by Harrison Salis- 
bury in the New York Times. Mr. Salisbury 
notes in many places in his narrative the 
frequency with which narcotics are used by 
the young people who are members of these 


- organized teenage packs, 


Other cities have similar troubles, and in- 
vestigators are consistent in their findings 
regarding the connection between juvenile 
crime and the use of narcotics. The dope 
problem in California was brilliantly told 
in a series of articles appearing in the Los 
Angeles Times and written by Gene Sherman, 
a careful researcher and excellent reporter. 

Mayor Wagner told the committee that a 
concerted effort to cut down on the supply 
of narcotics now reaching our youngsters 
would do much toward aiding in the reduc- 
tion of juvenile crime. This view will no 
doubt find agreement among law-enforce- 
ment authorities and social workers in other 
cities who know the extent of narcotics usage 
among juveniles and the evil it causes. 

Mr. Salisbury remarks upon the use of nar- 
cotics by the teenagers who make up the 
gangs and implies that there is little diffi- 
culty involved in the acquisition of these 
drugs by the youngsters, in spite of the efforts 
locally to prevent it. = 

The same conditions prevail in other cities, 
according to some accounts, and the Federal, 
State, and local laws are sufficiently complex 
to make enforcement of them a difficult 
matter. 

But Mayor Wagner has a point, and we 
hope something can be done to accomplish 
what he describes, because the juxtaposition 
of narcotics and juvenile delinquency is too 
constant to allow argument on the matter, 
and law-enforcement agencies will welcome 


all the help they can get to make effective . 


war on the dope traffic. 


[From the Tucson (Ariz.) Citizen, Nov. 19, 
1959] 


MEXICAN BorpDEeR PROBLEM Is Nor Tvucson’s 
ALONE 


There was a little unfavorable reaction 
mingled with a lot of public and parental 
concern when the Citizen recently carried 
stories about Mexican border problems and 
a so-called “marriage mill” for teenagers 
being operated illicitly in nearby Nogales, 
Sonora. 

The scope and depth of the border problem 
have been expanded and further illuminated 
this week in wire dispatches from San Diego, 
Calif., which is up in arms over the Mexican 
border attractions and hazards for teenagers, 
centering particularly in the town of Tijuana 
south of San Diego. 

The U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency has been probing into the situa- 
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tion relating to border problems and Senator 
Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Democrat, of Missouri, 
declared yesterday that legislation to close 
the entire Mexico border to wunescorted 
juveniles was a possibility. 

Such Federal legislation, if enacted, un- 
doubtedly would apply to the Arizona-Mexico 
border as well. This approach has been con- 
sidered here as an answer to teenage es- 
capades in Nogales. 

It was pointed out clearly in the Citizen's 
reports about easy marriages for underage 
couples in Nogales, Sonora, that shady op- 
erators and not Mexican officials were in- 
involved. Mexico’s laws are as strict against 
underage marriages as are Arizona’s; and 
Sonora officials are conscientious about them. 

Some question was raised in Tucson about 
the danger of disturbing friendly relations 
with our Mexican neighbors as a result of 
pointing up the teenage problem On the 
contrary, it can be assumed that Mexico's 
Officials are as concerned as we are about 
misconduct of teenagers 
country. 

District Attorney Don Keller of San Diego 
told the Senate investigators that he hears 
reports that Mexican officials do not want 
unescorted U.S. juveniles in their country. 
This seems a reasonable attitude. 

No problem is eliminated or resolved by 
pretending it doesn’t exist. The Mexican 


visiting their 


‘border is a notorious source of narcotics 


entry into this country, as well as a tempta- 
tion for trouble-bent juveniles. Mexican- 
American relations actually will be furthered 
if such matters are dealt with cooperatively 
by officials on both sides of the line. 
When the juvenile border problem reaches 
the senatorial and ambassadorial levels it is 
no phony issue. The findings in the San 
Diego and California investigation may lead 
either to joint action by Mexican and Amer- 
ican officials or to legislation. Either or both 
could help Arizona’s parallel problems. 





A Bill To Establish a Program of Federal 
Assistance for the Collegiate Training 
of Nursing Students 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
last session I had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing in this House a bill (H.R. 1251) 
to establish a program of Federal assist- 
ance for the collegiate training of nurs- 
ing students. After introducing that 
bill, I had the very satisfying experience 
of receiving, not a flood of identical 
pressure letters, as are so often inspired 
by even the best legislative proposals, but 
rather a series of highly informative, and 
very specific accounts, from nursing 
educators and leaders in most of the 
States of the Union, of precisely what 
the needs of their States were, and pre- 
cisely how the funds authorized by my 
bill would be utilized. Although our dis- 
tinguished Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has been unable to 
schedule hearings on this bill, because 
of the crush of business upon that com- 
mittee, these letters will constitute, when 
those hearings are held, a very useful file 
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of facts on the background of this 
legislation. 

The American Journal of Nursing, the 
respected publication of the American 
Nurses’ Association, has compiled some 
of the materials contained in those let- 
ters, and has, in an article in the Decem- 
ber 1959 issue of that magazine, set forth 
a sampling of these letters. Under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I ask that that article be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, as an indi- 
cation of the interest which the nursing 
profession has shown in this legislation. 
Ir FunDS WERE AVAILABLE—NURSING EDUCA- 

Tors Cire NEEDS FoR PuBLic SupporT’ IN 

COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS 


Nursing’s Federal legislative efforts will 
focus on securing financial aid for collegiate 
nursing education when Congress reconvenes 
in January. Expansion of such programs is 
one of the primary needs for public support 
outlined by the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion. 

In spearheading this effort, the ANA will 
seek passage of H.R. 1261, a bill introduced 
last January by Representative EpirH S. 
Green, Democrat, Oregon, and its compan- 
ion, S. 1118, introduced by Senator HusErt 
HuMPuHREY, Democrat, Minnesota. 

These bills propose a 5-year, $100 million 
program of grants to schools for the con- 
struction of teaching facilities; a 5-year $50 
million program of grants to assist with costs 
of instruction, and a 5-year, $50 million pro- 
gram of scholarship aid for nursing students 
in preservice baccalaureate programs and 
to graduate nurses in supplemental pro- 
grams leading to a baccalaureate degree. 


This effort is one of three priorities of need 
for public support outlined by the ANA 
Committee on Legislation in accordance with 
the ANA platform approved by the house of 
delegates in 1958. The other two priorities 
are traineeships or scholarships for nurses 
in advanced programs preparing for teach- 
ing, administration, and supervision in 
nursing, and research and research fellow- 
ships. 

Focus on securing financial aid for sup- 
plemental and basic programs in nursing 
leading to a baccalaureate degree is possible 
now because of the 5-year extension of the 
Federal traineeship program. Through this 
program, administered by the Division of 
Nursing Resources, U.S. Public Health Sery- 
ice, nurses are able to secure funds to prepare 
for positions in administration, supervision, 
and teaching. During the past year, ANA 
devoted much of its legislative effort to the 
extension of this program. 


As demands for more as weil as better 
prepared nurses continue, ANA believes the 
public must provide" financial support for 
nursing education as it does for education 
in other health professions. 


WHY COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS? 


The need for such aid has received support 
from nurses and nursing educators through- 
out the country. Many have urged action 
on this legislation. This is what they say: 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, 
Carbondale, Ill. 
Teachers for schools of nursing are pre- 
pared only in institutions of higher learning. 
If the cost of higher education is prohibitive, 
the students may be forced into other fields, 
thus increasing the already distressing short- 
age of qualified personnel. Without financial 
assistance in some form, teachers who are 
no better qualified than the students they 
teach must be utilized. 
Vircinia H. Harrison, 
Chairman, Department of Nursing, 


— NouRsE ASSOCIATION OF 
BrRooxiyyn, INc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
This bill (H.R. 1251) is an important step 
in meeting the critical need for qualified 
personnel in all areas of nursing, including 
public health. 
Doris ELDREDGE, 
President. 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
Newark, N.J. 
Most everyone knows that there is a short- 
age of nurses, but not all are aware that the 
shortage extends to quality as well as to 
numbers, The truth of the matter is, of 
course? that nursing education has not kept 
pace with changes in our social order that 
affect the health needs of our people. We are 
today, 50 years after the establishment of 
the first college program in nursing, prepar- 
ing 82 percent of our people in hospital pro- 
grams of nursing much as we were at the 
turn of the century. In other words, we are 
today preparing yesterday’s nurses to meet 
today’s need for nursing care. 
ELia V. STONSBY, 
Dean, College of Nursing. 


Tue Mary FLeTcHer Hospirat, 
Burlington, Vt. 
It is our policy to help direct young people 
into the type of nursing program for which 
they seem best fitted, Many tell us they 
would like to go to the University of Ver- 
mont’s nursing program, but they cannot 
afford it. We need students of nursing in 
hospital schools and in the new type of as- 
sociate degree program, but our greatest need 
is to somehow direct more into a college 
nursing program. 
tion and experience, these nurses can more 
quickly fill the greatest gap we have—the 
lack of qualified teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators of nursing. 
Grace M. BurroupH, 
Director, School of Nursing. 





LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, Ill. 
There is indeed“an acute and urgent need 
for financial aid in this area of education 
for essential health services. A school of 
nursing is ordinarily one of the most ex- 
pensive educational units in the university 
because the number of students each fac- 
ulty member has must be limited when 
teaching clinical nursing in hospitals and 
public health agencies. 
GLapYs KINIERY, 
Dean, School of Nursing. 


PROGRAMS FOR R.N.’S LIMITED 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, 
Storrs, Conn. 
This university conducts no program for 
registered nurses since we do not have ade- 
quate faculty for the purpose. The constant 
increase in enrollment in our basic program 
has meant that all available funds must go 
for faculty in that program, and, even so, 
we do not have enough. Yet there is urgent 
need for a baccalaureate program for reg- 
istered nurses at this university and for 
scholarships for such nurses. 
CAROLYN L. WIDMER, 
Dean, School of Nursing. 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Amherst, Mass. 
There is a growing demand for a supple- 
mentary program at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Hospital administrators, directors 
of schools of nursing and of nursing service, 
and, indeed, graduates of diploma schools. of 
nursing themselves, are in¢reasingly urging 
such a program, not only. because of the 
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accessibility of the university and the mod- 
est tuition rate, but also because married 
faculty members find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to be far away from their children 
and family. The university administration 
is most sensitive to this education need. 
However, the problem of financing an edu- 
cationally sound program is ever before us. 
The provision of H.R. 1251 for grants to 
assist in the costs of instruction in bacca- 
laureate programs is a necessity if educa- 
tionally sound collegiate nursing ae 
is to survive. 
Mary A, MAHER, 
Dean, School of Nursing. 
BASIC PROGRAMS SUFFER 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington University plans to offer 
the basic baccalaureate program in nursing, 
but funds are not yet available to meet the 
anticipated deficit for the first 4 years of ep- 
eration. The registrar’s office at the univer- 
sity estimates that about 60 applications 
were accepted from young women who did 
not enter the university in the fall semester 
when they discovered no program in nursing 
was available. 
Louise Knapp, 
Director, School of Nursing. 


UNIVERSITY OF MaINe, 
Orono, Maine. 
There are five diploma. schools of nurs- 
ing in Maine of which only one has received 
full accreditation by the National League for 
Nursing. One of the han to full ac- 
creditation is the lack of prepared faculty. 
Another lack in the State is that of pre- 
pared public health nurses. A major reason 
for these lacks is that there is no baccalau- 
reate program for nurses in the State. We 
plan to establish one as soon as we are able, 
but such a program will require additional 
faculty. 
JEAN MacLean, 
Director, School of Nursing. 
a. aa 
SCHOLARSHIPS SADLY LACKING 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
Baltimore, Md. 
The University .of Maryland graduates a 
class of 50 to 60 students each year in the 
baccalaureate program. We have a huge 
medical center and could accommodate 
classes of at least 200 students if the appli- 
cants had scholarship aid. Then, too, we 
have many out-of-State requests from ap- 
plicants who are unable to pay the fees and 
maintenance. Roughly, more than 50 per- 
cent of our applicants request financial as- 
sistance, 
FLORENCE M. Gips, 
Dean, School of Nursing. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Many high school graduates and graduates 
of hospital schools of nursing who are eager 
to take advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered in baccalaureate programs at the 
School of Nursing of the University of Penn- 
sylvania are unable to do so because of fi- 
nancial need. For example, 30 qualified high 
school graduates who live within commuting 
distance and who were interes in attend- 
ing this university could not apply for ad- 
mission to the basic baccalaureate program 
because of financial need. Because of lack 
of dormitory space at the present time, en- 
rollment in this program is limited almost 
exclusively to students who can commute. In 
1960, when the new women’s dormitories are 
available, it will be possible to admit a much 
larger number of students and the need for 
scholarships will increase proportionately. 
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In the general poneae seneen (for grad-» 
uates of diploma schools of nursing) 114 
full-time students and 541 part-time stu- 
dents were enrolled in the fall term, 1958. 
Sixty-nine of the full-time students could 
not have attended without some financial as- 
sistance. tely 150 of the part- 
time students could have attended full time 
if scholarships had been available. 
THERESA I. LYNCH, 
Dean, School of Nursing. 


Cuico STATE COLLEGE, 
Chico, Calif. 
If finances were available, Chico State Col- 
lege could prepare twice the number of stu- 
dents that we now have because of our ex- 
cellent clinical program and the contract we 
have with the medical center in San Fran- 
cisco for the use of clinical facilities. 
Acnes A. Drx, 
Coordinator, Department of Nursing. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Prequent requests come from students in- 
terested in the University of Nebraska pro- 
gram for scholarship aid. Very little such 
aid is available and, as a result, good degree 
candidates are frequently lost. 
Irma M. KYLE, 
Director of Nursing, School of Nursing. 
NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, 
Natchitoches, La. 
The majority of students desiring admis- 
sion to our school come from rural areas and 
need to have financial assistance available to 
them in order to attend college. 
Hrivpa C. BuRNHAM, 
Dean, School of Nursing. 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
During 1958, the University of California 
accepted 65 students for admission to its basic 
baccalaureate program. Of this number, 15 
asked that their mames be withdrawn prior 
to admission because of inability to finance 
the program. In a recen? survey of financial 
needs of the group of 50 who entered in 
September 1956, only 20 percent indicated 
they were having no financial difficulties. 
HELEN NAHM, 
Dean, School of Nursing. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Chicago, Ill. 
There is a basic difference in the educa- 
tion for nursing which I believe makes finan- 
cial assistance of more importance for stu- 
dents in this field than in many others. 
This is the nature of the clinical practice 
required. Even in the collegiate school, 
where the hours of clinical practice are 
limited to those required for educational 
purposes, the number of clock hours per 
week exceeds those of the students enrolled, 
for example, in the liberal arts and sciences. 
This factor makes it more difficult for the 
student in nursing to contribute signifi- 
cantly to the cost of her education. 
EmiILty C. Carpew, 
Dean, College of Nursing. 


OUTGROWING FACILITIES 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The College of Nursing and Health is one 
of two colleges on the university campus 
without a building of its own. It is esti- 
mated that a building of the size which 
would accommodate the college would cost 
at least $800,000. It has been necessary to 
use classrooms, laboratories, and offices be- 
longing to’ other colleges in the university. 
With the present and anticipated increase 
in enrollment in all colleges in the univer- 
sity, those now sharing facilities with the 
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College of Nursing and Health are finding tt 
increasingly difficult to continue to provide 


for nursing. 
Laura E. RoSNAGLE, 
Dean, College of Nursing and Health. 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Since 1957, it has been necessary to use 
some double decker beds in rooms designed 
to accommodate a single student. The 
recreational rooms, classrooms, and office 
space for instructors are also inadequate. 
LauRIE M, GUNTER, 
Dean, School of Nursing. 





UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
Boulder, Colo. 
The University of Colorado has made great 
effort since 1941, but even now the medical 
center constructed through private donation 
in 1924 is sadly outgrown and money for 
adequate construction seems hard to come» 
by. My own office is the unused motion 
picture booth behind the medical amphi- 
theater. It will just hold my desk and four 
chairs. Classroom space is bitterly fought 
for with the nurse-teachers often the losers. 
Forty years of growth in the medical and 
nursing schools has to be provided for in 
some way. 
HENRIETTA ADAMS LOUGHRAN, 
Dean, School of Nursing. 





Boston UNIVERSITY, 
Boston, Mass. 

To care for expanding enrollments we 
need additional teaching facilities which in- 
clude a nursing laboratory, science labora- 
tories, nutrition laboratories; offices for ad- 
ditional faculty, secretaries and a general 
counselor; 4 additional conference rooms, 
3 additional classrooms accommodating 60 
students, 2 accommodating 150, and other 
adjunct rooms. 

Boston University, like many other uni- 
versities which have undertaken responsi- 
bility for nursing education, has already out- 
grown the limited physical plant with which 
it started. We have also estimated that 26 
additional teachers would be needed for this 
kind of expansion. 

MaRie FARRELL, 
Dean, School of Nursing. 





QUALIFIED FACULTY SHORT 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, 
Troy, N.Y.. 

Our problems in relation to instructors for 
our nursing programs are twofold. There are 
far too few adequately prepared instructors 
to meet our minimal needs, and the number 
of instructors needed for clinical instruction 
is much higher in the collegiate school of 
nursing than in other departments of the 
college. “A large number of students may 
be present in the classroom with one in- 
structor, but in the clinical area of the hos- 
pital or in public health the instructor is 
not only responsible for the teaching and 
supervision of the student learning to give 
nursing care, but also for the maintenance 
of good quality of patient care and the safety 
of patients. 

DororHey McMULiaNn, 
Director, School of Nursing. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF GEORGIA, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Our approved budget does not permit the 
employment of an adequate number of 
faculty. Many of our present faculty are 
heavily burdened with an overload and will 
wear out long before they should. Financial 
assistance in this area would be of inestima- 
ble help. It would improve the program for 
those students currently enrolled, would im- 
prove faculty opportunities for study and 
research, and would make it possible to offer 
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short courses, conferences, and make avail- 
able other educational opportunities which, 
as a State institution, is-our responsibility, 
E. Louise GRanr, 
Dean, School of Nursing. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Our enrollment has increased more than 
four times since the collegiate program was 
first initiated in 1950. We have currently 
a considerably larger number of. students 
interested in admission to the school than 
we had last year. Of this number, many of 
the more able students have indicated need 
for scholarship aid to enroll this coming 
fall. Even with such scholarship aid, it is 
impossible to accept the number who are 
in process of meeting the requirements for 
entrance without a decided increase in fac- 
ulty and in instructional facilities. Without 
financal assistance the number of qualified 
faculty needed cannot be secured. 
Emity Ho._mavtisr, 
Dean, School of Nursing. 





UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Jackson, Miss. 

The University of Mississippi School of 
Nursing has been in existence only 10 years 
and is the only collegiate nursing program 
in the State. To date the enrollment has 
been low but is increasing each year. How- 
ever, without additional teaching and in- 
structional facilities it will not be possible 
to expand the school enough to meet the 
needs of the State. 

H.R. 1251 could be used in Mississippi to 
increase enrollment from approximately 50 
to 150 students if the following 5-year grants 
were made: Construction, $300,000; instruc- 
tion, $195,000; and scholarships, $50,000. 

CHRISTINE OLGEVEE, 
Dean, School of Nursing. 





Will the Oversighters Overlook the Real 
Fix? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
January 17, 1960, the Spartanburg (S.C.) 
Herald-Journal printed an excellent 
news column by one of its outstanding 
staff members, Mr.. Bob Craig, entitled 
“Will the Oversighters Overlook the Real 
Fix?” Mr. Craig has pointed up in this 
column several of the many barbs which 
have been tossed at the people of the 
South by the television and movie indus- 
tries. I take pleasure in calling this col- 
umn to the attention of the Senate and 
the reader's of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
so that these slurs on the people of the 
South—some of them being of a subtle 
nature and some being quite obvious 
even to those from other sections of our 
country—might be recognized for what 
they are. Mr. Craig refers to the whole 
scheme as “the race fix,” and I feel that 
his descriptive term is very appropriate. 

I ask: unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WILL THE OVERSIGHTERS OVERLOOK THE REAL 
Frx? 
(By Bob Craig) 

The House Legislative Oversight Commit- 
tee will meet February 8 to hear evidence 
about TV-radio fixes. 

Possibly due to oversight, the Oversight 
Committee will neglect the biggest fix in the 
industry: the race fix. 

For the entire entertainment industry has 
been subtly slipping the race fix noose over 
the public’s head for some time. 

Here’s how: 

Hollywood turns out one monotonous 
movie after the other-which chants the inte- 
gration theme in the background. 

Sayonara: The story of a poor little ol’ 
Japanese girl and her GI lover boy who were 
persecuted by a nasty old officer with a dis- 
tinctly southern accent. Somehow, when 
Hollywood does it, a Jap can be in the 
minority even in Japan. 

Giant: Another movie where the Mexican 
wetback gets a pat on the back from Holly~ 
wood. So far, the Civil Rights Commission 
dias shown little interest in wetbacks, Japa- 
nese, or southerners. 

Raintree County got down to the “big” 
issue, southern Negroes. 

Then that thing that Ingrid Bergman did 
about China. The problem there revolved 
around a Dutch-Chinese lover boy who left 
Holland because he didn’t want to be a 
“second-class citizen.” t 

But this is show buiz. All the villians are 
white. The black, green, purple, and other 
off-whites, are always heroes. 

Now there was a time, 20 years ago, when 
Hollywood made a movie about a Mexican 
wetback, played by Paul Muni. 

In the end, the movie went on to prove 
that integration was a bad thing indeed. 
Muni left white lover girl Bette Davis and 
returned to his own nationality group. 

Then there was that Jean Harlow movie 
on TV recently in which the Negro maid 
Says, ‘Why, if he was the right color, I’d go 
after him myself.” 

Keep in mind these movies were made in 
the 1930’s. 

Louis Armstrong recorded Basin Street 
“where the dark and the light folks meet” 
in the forties, then switched the words to 
“rich and poor folks” when he did the song 
in hi-fi in the fifties. 

You can’t play Steven Foster’s stuff on 
TV networks any more. It differentiates be- 
tween blacks and white. 

A big detective magazine was quite inter- 
ested in going a story on the famous Rocky 
Rothschild murder confession but only if 
none of the principals were Negro. 

Television obviously will not use a story 
in which a Negro is portrayed in a bad light; 
in other words, he’s either the hero or we 
don’t want it. 

To. borrow a phrase from the KKK, you 
have to be a white, Protestant, red-blooded 
American (preferably southern) in order to 
be a villain on television or in the movies. 

Comedian Joey Bishop just last week 
- claimed he turned down a movie part be- 
cause it was that of a bad fellow with an 
Italian name. Presumably he would have 
taken it if the villain were renamed O’Hara, 
or Legare, or perhaps Byrnes. 

There is the big fix in the entertainment 
industry. With an efficient methodical pur- 
pose, the boys distorting American life as 
it has never been distorted before. 

They are attempting to paint this Nation 
as one where all Negroes are true and pure 
and many whites are rather nice, too, espe- 
cially northern whites. 
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Let us hope that someday, Hollywood and 
their video counterparts will decide that 
southerners are members of a minority 
group (we are, you know). Then perhaps 
they will slant their Dusiness our way. 

Meanwhile, we’ll just have to feel a little 
left out. 





Memorial Service Honoring the Late Clin- 
ton Amos Clauson, Late Governor of 
Maine 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy 
of the memorial service conducted by 
the Daniel E. Geagan Post, American 
Legion of Brewer, Maine, honoring the 
late Gov. Clinton A. Clauson of Maine. 
I also submit the Fifth District an- 
nouncement on memorial honors. 
MEMORIAL SERVICE HONORING THE LATE CLIN- 

TON Amos CLAUSON, LATE GOVERNOR OF 

MAINE, CONDUCTED BY THE DANTEL E. GEA- 

GAN Post No. 98, AMERICAN LEGION AND 

AUXILIARY, HELD AT THE LEGION HALL IN 

THE BrReweR AUDITORIUM ON MONDAY, JAN- 

vary 11, 1960 

MEMORIAL PROGRAM 


Calling to order of the joint session: 
Charles C. Campbell, commander Daniel E. 
Geagan Post, American Legion; Mrs. Kathryn 
Mildred Campbell, unit president, Geagan 
Unit, American Legion Auxiliary. 

Advancement of colors: Post eolor guards. 

Invocation by Ernest Byther, post chap- 
lain. 

“Let us pray—Almighty God, Father of all 
mankind and Judge over nations, we pray 
Thee to bless this memorial service and to 
look down with favor and understanding 
upon the hearts of all who have gathered 


here to pay tribute to our late comrade, Gov. . 


Clinton A. Clauson, who has joined the 
Post Everlasting. His life and the lives of 
all our comrades who have gone before are 
a daily reminder and inspiration for all 
us to remain faithful to the cause of free- 
dom, justice, and democracy. In God we 
trust, and may the faith of our fathers guide, 
protect, and sustain our Nation. Amen.” 

Memorial tribute by Carl Estabrook, post 
sergeant at arms 

“My comrades and fellow Americans, to- 
night the Brewer American Legion and 
auxiliary groups pause to honor the mem- 
ory of the late beloved chief executive of 
Maine, the honorable Clinton Amos Clauson. 
On Wednesday morning, December 30, 1959, 
Governor Clauson passed away at the Blaine 
Mansion in Augusta at the age of 64. It is 
enough to say that Governor Clauson was 
beloved by all men and women of good will 
in the Pine Tree State. 

To us especially in the American Legion 
and auxiliary, Governor Clauson held a 
warm personal spot. He was an active par- 
ticipant in the affairs of the American Le- 
gion on a State, local and national level. 

Governor Clauson served as a post com- 
mander of the Waterville Post No. 5, the 
American Legion and was a life member of 
his Post. He served on the national levels 
of the Legion scene as a member of the 
Countersubversive Activities Commission for 
6 years, the National Distinguished Guests 
Commission for 4 years and the National 
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Law and Order Committee for 3 years. He 
served one term as housing chairman for 
the department of Maine, American 
and at the time of his death was a member 
of the department finance committee. 

He was a warmhearted and sincere Legion- 
naire and a friend of the veterans of all wars. 
We shall miss his kindly comradeship and 
devotion to the work of the American 
Legion. May his soul rest in peace. 

Formal tribute by Daniel E. Lambert, com- 
mander, Fifth District, Department of Maine, 
American Legion. 

“My Flag and I” 
“Two of us this vigil keep, 
Mid summer rains and winters snow, 
Month by month and year by year, 
As seasons come and seasons go. 
Remember as you pass my grave, 
Tam not dead. I cannot die, 
So long as Legionnaires keep the faith, 
We live—my flag and I. 
Pity, no: nay envy me 
My place against the morning sky, 
‘So long as you will guard us well 
We live—my flag and I.” 


At this point and by direction of the spe- 
cial memorial tribute honors of the fifth 
district organization of the Maine Depart- 
ment of the American Legion, the Post 
Charter was draped for a period of 30 days 
in memory of the late governor. 

Benediction by J. William Rogers, Chap- 
lain, Penobscot County Councils, Depart- 
ment of Maine, American Legion. 

“Let us pray: This day is sacred with the 
almost visible presence of our departed 
comrade and all those who have gone before 
us. We honor the memory of those who 
gave their lives in the service of community, 
State and Nation and who have now dropped 
their burdens by the wayside of life and are 
gone to the post everlasting. May the cere- 
monies of this hour deepen our reverence 
for our dead. Let us renew our pledge of 
loyalty to our country and its flag. Let us 
resolve by word and deed to emphasize the 
privilege and duty of patriotism. Amen.” 

Taps were sounded by the fifth district 
organization. 

A minute of silent tribute was observed 
with Commander Charles C. Campbell and 
unit president, Mrs. Kathryn Mildred Camp- 
bell, presiding at the stations. 

. End of service. 


Frrru District AMERICAN LEGION 

To All Post, County, and District Officers in 
Penobscot, Hancock, and Piscataquis 
County Areas of the Fifth District, De- 
partment of Maine, American Legion: 
Memorial honors: In that Almighty God 
in His mercy has called our good friend and 
comrade, the late Governor Clinton A. Clau- 
son to the post everlasting, and due to the 
great service rendered to the American Le- 
gion by our late comrade, Clinton A. Clau- 
son, I, Daniel E. Lambert, commander of 
the fifth district, department of Maine of 
the American Legion, do request that all 
posts in the fifth district observe the fol- 


_lowing memorial honors as a tribute to our 


late Governor, Clinton A. Clauson, of Maine: 

(a) That all post charters be draped for a 
period of 30 days in honor of our late com- 
rade. 


(b) That each post, county and. district” 


organization observe a fi memorial pro- 
gram and period of silence for our departed 
comrade. 

(c) That we recall to mind our many 
pleasant associations with our departed com- 
rade and continue to honor that memory 
by a pledge of continued services to com- 


within this district announcement, be read 
at all post, county and district meetings 


renitie 
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and be posted upon the bulletin boards of 


ing World War II. We urge all legion and aux- 
iliary groups to hold appropriate programs 
during the observance and to stimulate the 
churches and religious groups in our com- 
‘munity to join in the special observance. 
The sacrifice of the four heroic chaplains 
of all faiths in war is the strongest answer 
we in peacetime America can give to the 
godiess Communist and those who seek to 
create religious tensions at home. 

District legislative committee: In order 
that our area of the State might have a voice 
and be representative properly before the 
State legislature, it is announced that the 
district legislative committee headed by the 
district commander will coordinate all leg- 
islative ng and represents the dis- 
trict in the State legislature at Augusta. 

Dan LAMBERT, 
District Commander, 
the American Legion. 
Sovuru BREWER, MAINE, January 6, 1960. 





Article in Tribute to Christopher Colum- 
bus, of Genoa, Italy, Discoverer of the 
New World, and One of the Immortal 
Navigators of History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Congress rarely is in session as late in 
the year as October 12. Thus, seldom do 
the Members of Congress have an oppor- 
tunity while Congress is in session to 
appropriately pay tribute to the immortal 
discoverer of the New World—Christo- 
pher Columbus, who made landfall at 
Long Bay, on San Salvador Island, on 
October 12,1492. This date will live for- 
ever in the history of the human race, for 
on that day the middle ages gave way to 
the modern era. 

Columbus was one of the greatest of all 
men. He had knowledge, wisdom, and a 
vision. He was not shackled to the sus- 
picion and the idolatry of his time. He 
refused to believe that the planet was 
flat, because the sun and the wind and 
the stars told him differently. He staked 
his career and, indeed, his life on the 
faith that he was right; and he discov- 
ered a vast New World which lay beyond 
the horizons of ignorance which formerly 
* had hemmed man in. 

Columbus was born in Genoa in 1451. 
This meant he was only 41 years old on 
that day of all days, when he stood with 
his navigators and looked on the shores 
of destiny. We hear now that the age 
of 40 or 45 is too youthful for one who is 
to be our President. Let us remember 
that America was discovered by a young 
man, who had sufficient courage and 
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knowledge to tell the seers of his age that 
they were wrong in their concept of our 
terrestrial home. 

In the Saturday Evening Post of last 
October 3, 1959, a most impressive and 
wonderful article, entitled “Greatest 
Voyage Ever Made,” was written by Prof. 
Samuel Eliot Morison, a distinguished 
historian, and winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize. I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
cerpts from the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp as a lasting 
tribute to its subject, the great Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea, Christopher Columbus, 
of Genoa, Italy, the discoverer of the New 
World. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 3, 

1959] 
GREATEST VOYAGE EVER MADE 
(By Samuel Eliot Morison) 

Christopher Columbus did more to chart 
the course of history than any other individ- 
ual since the Emperor Augustus. He was the 
sign and symbol of a new age of hope and 
glory; he-closed the book of the Middle Ages 
and wrote the first page of the modern era. 
The Americans are legatees of his faith and 
wisdom. The voyage of discovery that took 
him to “The Indies” and home was no blind 
chance, but his own creation, long studied, 
carefully planned, carried through by virtue 
of his courage, sea knowledge and indomita- 
ble will. No later voyage could ever have 
such spectacular results, and Columbus’ fame 
would have been secure had he retired from 
the sea in 1493. 

Yet there is a strange paradox in his career. 
He never accomplished what he was trying to 
do; he never did find a new, short sea route 
from Europe to Eastern Asia. What he 
achieved was accidental, although of a mag- 
nitude that he never even On 
his third voyage in 1498, after he had touched 
the American continent at Venezuela and ob- 
served the vast volume of fresh water flowing 
from the Orinoco, he did indeed write, “This 
is an Other World.” But he died believing 
that this New or Other World of his discovery 
lay in about the same relations to the Asiatic 
continent that Indonesia actually does to 
Malaya. For him, Japan and China were al- 
ways just around the next headland, and it 
remained for Magellan to find out how really 
remote they were. 

He was born in Genoa in 1451 to a family 
of respectable wool weayers. His parents had 
the inspiration to name him Christopher 
after the patron saint of all travelers by land 
or water, and now by air. 

Christopher learned seamanship the hard 
way. At the age of 20 or 21, he began making 
short voyages in the Mediterranean as a 
foremast hand; and in 1476, when he was 
25, he was cast up on the shores of Portugal 
through the sinking of the Genoese ship in 
which he sailed. This lucky landing was 
the turning point in his careeer. Genoa was 
interested in the Mediterranean and Middle 
East, but Lisbon looked out on the illimitable 
waters of the ocean, which men still re- 
garded as one indivisible ocean, surrounding 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, Portuguese mari- 
ners, then the world’s best, were making new 
discoveries along the West Coast of Africa 
almost every year. They had cracked the 
crust of the narrow “habitable earth” known 
to Europeans of the Middle Ages, and they 
were eager to move further. 

In Lisbon, the most en and am- 
bitious of European cities, Christopher joined 
his brother, Bartholomew, in the business 
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of making and selling charts. But often he 
left his brother in sole-charge to go to sea. 
One winter when the Arctic was unusually 
open, he sailed in a Portuguese ship to a 
point north of Iceland, calling at Galway 
en route. Later, a Genoese firm sent him 
to Madeira to buy sugar. After executing 
this mission he marked a Portuguese lady 
of noble family, daughter of an eminent 
navigator. Obviously, this young man was 
coming up in the world. We next hear of 
him as officer, possibly captain, of one of 
the king’s ships, making voyages to the forti- 
fied trading post of El Mina, whose ruins 
may still be seen on the coast of Ghana. 

At the age of 32 or 33, the future of this 
transplanted Genoese was secure. With 


family connections to help him obtain profit-" 


able commands, he could have retired in a 
few years with a small fortune. - 

But Columbus was not a man of ordinary 
ambition. Somehow, somewhere, he had 
come by a great idea—that it. would be possi- 
ble to sail due west to the Orient, and es- 
tablish a western trade route to Asia. He 
did not, of course, expect to land anywhere 
in Japan or China and take over the country. 
His plan was to set up a trading post on some 
island like Okinawa where the products of 
Europe and the Orient could be profitably 
exchanged. That sort of thing had been 


done by the Portuguese in Africa, so why: 


not in Asia? And that trading post would 
be an entering wedge for Christianity, 
Actually the foundation of Manila, in 1571, 
was the fulfillment of that part of Columbus’ 
dream. 

Every educated person in Columbus’ day 
accepted the sphericity of the earth; the 
round globe was the basis of geography as 
taught in schools and universities. The 
story that Columbus alone thought the world 
was round, and that people opposed his voy- 
age because they Delieved in a flat earth and 
that ships would fall off the edge if they 
sailed too far is pure myth. ‘People like the 
Russians, who lived on broad plains, may 
have believed the earth to be flat, but no 
sailor could have done so, after observing 
the sails of ships whose hulls were invisible 
below the horizon. Nor could dwellers on 
mountainous coasts, like those of . Genoa, 
Spain, and Portugal, have believed in a flat 
earth, because they had only to climb a hill 


to see the horizon recede and islands appear ~ 


that were invisible from sea level. 

Columbus’ trouble in getting people to 
support him was not the shape of the earth, 
but its size. By a series of miscalculations, 
making out the globe to be about one-fourth 
smaller and the length of Eurasia about 50 
percent greater than they really are, he fig- 
ured that a voyage of 2,400 nautical miles 
from the Canary Islands would take him to 
Japan, and a voyage of 3,550 milts to the 
coast of China. The actual airline distances 
are 10,600 and 11,766 miles respectively. The 
eggheads of 1490 did not know that, but they 
did know that Columbus’ calculations were 
very, very wrong. He expected to find Japan 
about where Florida actually is, and the 
coast of China at about the mouth of the 
Mississippi, in relation to Spain. That is 
why he had to appeal to the intuition of a 


great lady—Queen Isabella—before he could. 


win support. 

For 5 or 6 years, the Queen kept Columbus 
dangling, as it were, with a tiny pension. 
It was in April 1492 that the appeared before 
the sovereigns in the audience chamber of 
the Moorish Palace at Granada, and was told 
that his proposals were accepted. 

The scene now shifts to Palos. This little 
town in Andalusia was chosen as the port of 
departure because three proment shipown- 
ing families, there—Pinzén, Nifio, and Quin- 
tero—were sold on Columbus and could be. 
counted on to recruit men. The fitting out 
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of the three vessels cost only about $15,000 
in gold. Most of this was borrowed by the 
Crown from a fund that had been collected 
to support the police of Castile. The pay- 
roll, which amounted to about $1,750 a 
month, was assumed by the Crown. 

These vessels were well built, rigged, and 
properly equipped for a long voyage. Co- 
lumbus himself described them in his sea 
journal as “well suited for such an enter- 
prise.” His only complaint, and that against 
Santa Maria, was her slow speed compared 
with the two lively caravels. But the really 
surprising thing about these vessels to a 
modern sailor is their speed. On the out- 
ward passage in 1492, the fleet averaged 8 
knots for 5 days’ running, and on 1 day of 
the homeward passage Nifia and Pinta cov- 
ered nearly 200 nautical miles, hitting 11 
knots in the gusts. Racing yachts can bet- 
ter that today, but few, if any, commercial 
sailing vessels of their size 50 years ago 
could have surpassed their speed. 

Columbus’ plan for the voyage was simple 
and practical. Having observed that the 
Portuguese navigators who went exploring 
west of the Azores never got anywhere, 

to the prevailing westerlies of the 
North Atlantic, he decided to drop down to 
the Canary Islands and sail thence due west 
before the northeast trade wind which could 
be counted on in the winter months, as he 
had observed on his African voyages. Japan, 
on the best map available to him, compiled 
according to his geographical ideas, lay due 
west of the Canaries, with the fabled Island 
of Antilia en route. 

By Thursday, August 2, 1492, everything 
was ready for the great adventure. That 
night every man and boy of the fleet. made 
his confession and communion at the Church 
of St. George, Palos. At a quarter to five the 
next morning, when the ebb tide began, the 
captain general—as Columbus ranked on 
this voyage—gave the signal to get under 
way. 

By 8 am., two glasses in the forenoon 
watch—Columbus set his watghes at 3, 7, 
and 11 o’clock-—the ships were across the bar 
and a course was shaped for the Canaries. 
On the sixth day the Grand Canary could be 
seen above the southern horizon, but an 
accident to Pinta’s rudder delayed the fleet, 
repairs had to be made at Las Palmas, and 
it was not until September 2 that they an- 
chored in the roadstead of San Sebastian, 
Gomera, westernmost inhabited island of the 
Canaries. Dofia Beatriz de Peraza, the young 
and beautiful widow of the captain of Go- 
mera, was there to receive Columbus. Ac~- 
cording to a gossipy shipmate, he fell in love 
with her, but he was too intent on his great 
project even to tarry a few days for the full 
moon. He look on a last load of provisions, 


» and on September 6, weighed anchor for the 


last time in the Old World. 


Due west was the course set by the captain 
general. That night they cleared the land, 


. and by the afternoon of the 9th the high 


peak of Tenerife had sunk below the horizon 
and the three ships had an uncharted ocean 
to themselves. 

Of course, they had to hit something if 
they sailed due west, and for most of the way 
the fleet enjoyed perfect weather. It was an 
easy and delightful voyage, especially during 
the first 10 days beyond sight of land. The 
wind blew fair and fresh on the starboard 
quarter, every sail bellied out and pulled its 


' best, the fleet made 1,163 nautical miles’ west- 


ing. As they were near the northern limit 


_ of the trades, the sea was smooth, “as calm 
' as the River of Seville,” ncted Columibus; 


and “the weather was like April in Anda- 
tusia.” 


A week of dull sailing, September 19-26, 


| when the wind turned soft and variable, fol- 


lowed the first 10 days. The men went in 
swimming, and the caravels were frequently 
Towed alongside the flagship so that the cap- 
tains could consult, while the sailors shouted 
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jokes and insults from ship to ship. In one 
of these conferences, toward sundown, Mar- 
tin Alonzo Pinzén and Columbus were dis- 
cussing a chart on which Antilia and other 

islands were plotted, and Pinzén 
had just sent it back to the flagship on 
a@ line, when he rushed up on Pinta’s poop 
and shouted, “Land! Land! I claim the 
reward!” 

There was a general scramble up the rig- 
ging and almost everyone thought he gaw 
land on the southwestern horizon. Course 
was altered accordingly and all night the 
lookouts were on the alert. But at dawn no 
land was visible. It had been a.cloud. To 
mistake a cloud on the horizon for land is 
a very common phenomenon at sea. It de- 
ceives sailors even nowadays, when the entire 
globe is charted; in those days anything was 
possible. 

Columbus was not disturbed by this false 
landfall, since he reckoned that the fleet was 
barely two-thirds of the way to Japan. On 
October 7, when multitudes of birds were 
seen flying in a southwesterly direction, he 
changed course to west-southwest, for he 
knew that the Portuguese had discovered 
islands by taking their direction from the 
birds. That was wise, for the fleet was ac- 
tually crossing the birds’ route from North 
America to the West Indies, and their fall 
migration had started. 

So far, this had been an unusually pros- 
perous voyage. No squalls or gales, no gear 
lost, no leaks sprung, no men overboard, 
winds mostly fair. But it was a thrust into 
the unknown, uncharted ocean, where any- 
thing might happen, toward the fabulous 
Japan which no European had ever seen. 
The sailors were now becoming discontented 
and mutinous, fearful they would never re- 
turn, These fellows had never been more 
than a week’s sail from land. How can we 
ever get back, said they, if we sail on and 
on and on? This Genoese is crazy; we’re not 
sailing to the Indies, but to slow death by 
starvation. 

The 9th and 10th days of October, when 
the fleet was only 200 or 300 miles from the 
Bahamas, were the most critical of the en- 
tire voyage. “Here the people could stand 
it no longer,” noted Columbus in his jour- 
nal, “complained of the long voyage,” but 
(says Las Casas) “the admiral cheered them 
as best he could, holding out good hope of 
the profit they might gain, and, he added, it 
was useless to complain, since he had come 
to see to go to the Indies, and so would 
continue until he found them, with the help 
of our Lord.” j 

That little speech was the most character- 
istic of Columbus ever recorded. It embod- 
ies all his stubbornness, sincerity, and abso- 
lute faith in his mission. 

The two captains, Pinzon, as eager to make 
the Indies as their captain general, were 
also having trouble with their crews. Evi- 
dence of what happened is conflicting, but I, 
for one, follow the early historian Oviedo, 
who spoke with many of the officers and 
sailors, and had far more evidence than has 
come down to us. He says that Columbus, 
by tactful anc cheery words, “awakened the 
courage of the weakened minds of those who 
were about to resort to something shame- 
ful. * * * and they agreed to do what he 
commanded and sail on 3 days and no 
more.” This pact was made on October 10. 

With only 3 days’ grace, Columbus cracked 
on all the sail the ships could bear. The 
fleet averaged seven knots to sunset of the 
llth, when the wind increased and the sea 
rose. Signs of land were now abundant, and 
the seamen no longer complained. All night 
twittering birds flew overhead right on the 
fleet’s course; by day, objects were seen that 


’ proved land to be near—a green branch with 


a little pink flower on it, a carved stick, a 
land plant. When the sun dipped under a 
clear horizon, every man on deck was watch- 
ing for a silhouette of land against the sun- 
set; but none was there. 


night has seen imaginary lights; and often a 
few shipmates will see them, too, before the 
illusion disappears, 

Now let us get a picture of this great 
It was 2 a.m, October 


opening in the coral reef, After 

about 4 miles an opening , north 
what is now called Gardiner Reef. All three 
vessels then entered the bay now called Long, 
and came to anchor off a white sand beach. 
Not until the Christmas of 1956 was a monu- 
ment erected there to mark the spot. 

It was now the middle of the forenoon . 
watch, Naked natives could be seen assem- 
bling on shore. The were seething 
with excitement—the Indies at last. For 
nobody had the slightest doubt, having come 
so far—33 days from the Canaries—that this 
was an outlying island of China or Japan. 
The officers of the caravels boarded the flag- 
ship to congratulate Columbus, hailed him 
as Admiral of the Ocean Sea and Viceroy of 
the Indies, begged his pardon for ever doubt- 
ing him, and swore fealty and allegiance for 
the future. 

Next, a landing party is organized. The 
boats, each rowed by 8 or 10 sailors, carry 
ashore Columbus and the three captains, 
Rodrigo Sanchez, the royal comptroller, 
Luis de Torres, the interpreter, and Rod- 
rigo de Escobedo, the flag secretary. While 
the six gay banners, their staffs planted in 
the sand, wave in the breeze, all hands fall 
on their knees and thank God for His im- 
measurable mercy at having brought them 
to this land. Columbus, rising, draws his 
sword, names the island San Salvador-——the 
Holy Saviour—and, summoning all hands 
to witness, takes formal possession of it in 
the name of Ferdinand and Isabella, while 
scribe Rodrigo de Escobedo—provided with 
inkhorn and quill pen—writes down the 
record. 

The Indians, as Columbus promptly in- 
sisted these natives were, must have been 
dumfounded. They had ne seen such 
people as these “men from the ." as they 
called them, nor any boat larger than a dug- 
out canoe, But they were a trading people 
and seemed to know instinctively what 


ward in the lee of the land, looking for an 
of 


ment of the trading truck that the Portu- 
guese used on the Gold Coast—red caps, 
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giass beads, hawk’s bells, tambourine jingles, 
and the like. These proved to be just what 


traig 
limbed, well built, and handsome; not black 
like the Africans, “but the color of the Can- 
ary Islanders. Their nudity, lack of private 


iron suggested to him that they were primi- 
tive communists, a holdover from the fabled 
Golden Age when the world was young and 
innocent. But their completely defenseless 


state, far from arousing his compassion, sug-. 
gested that they could easily be enslaved; - 


while their apparent absence of religion 
marked them as a fertile field for mission- 
aries. The first desire, alas, prevailed over 
the second. Every sailor came home with 
the conviction that God created the Indians 
to work for Spaniards; and before a single 

reached Guanahani, that island, 
mamed after the Saviour of mankind, had 
been depopulated by Spanish slave raiders. 

Not only the day we celebrate as Colum- 
bus Day, October 12, but the wext two as 
well, were spent in exploring San Salvador. 

The 3 days spent in San Salvador, which 
Columbus imagined to be as near Japan as 
Okinawa is, were perhaps the most delight- 
ful and wonderful that any sailors have ever 
had, anywhere. There have been dis- 
coveries more spectacular than that of this 
island outpost to the American continent, 
but it was there on the 12th of October 1492, 
that ‘the occanic barrier which bound Euro- 
peans to near horizofis and coastal voyages 
was broken at last, and Spain acquired the 
key to a new world. San Salvador, for the 
Spaniards, was a clean break with the past. 
The people were completely strange in ap- 
pearance and spoke a tongue that no man 
could understand. Every tree, shrub, and 
flower was new; the pottery, the ornaments, 
the houses, and canoes were completely un- 
like anything that the most traveled sailors 
had seen in Africa; and as none of them had 
ever visited China or Japan it was easy to 
conclude that this island lay off the Asiatic 
mainland—but what part of the mainland, 
and where was Japan? These poor naked 
people, it is true, were nothing like the gor- 
geously clad orientals described by Marco 
Polo, but hadn’t one always suspected that 
Marco Polo was a big liar? Some such 
thoughts must have been passing through 
the minds of Columbus and the Pinzéns and 
Nifios when they hopefully set sail from San 
Salvador for—as they hoped—Hangchow or 
Yeddo. 

However that may be,.the 12th day of 
October 1942 not only marks a new era in 
history; it was the day on which those lucky 
sailors of the Columbus fleet had the most 
unusual experience enjoyed by explorers in 
the modern world. 





NATO, the Communist Bloc, and the 
Uncommitted Nations of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a most interesting article on 
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NATO and the Atlantic Congress by Dr. 
Howard White of the Department of 
Government, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. The Congress met for a week in 
London last June and was participated 
in by 650 citizens from the NATO coun- 
tries. ‘There were 130 delegates from 
the United States. It was my privilege 
to be one of them. 

N. , THE Communist BLOC, AND THE UN- 

COMMITTED NATIONS OF THE WORLD 
(By Howard White) 

Has President Eisenhower’s tour of the 
principal NATO capitals and his exchange of 
visits with Premier Khrushchev lessened 
tensions so that we can look forward to 
peaceful coexistence with the Communist 
bloc and to the gradual development of ef- 
fective world government through the U.N,? 
Or, must we become reconciled to a divided 
world with conflicting economic policies, 
propaganda, and a continuing heavy burden 
of armament? To a divided world in which 
we can never be sure that some Russian or 
Chinese dictator may not decide that he 
commands sufficient military power to seize 
world dominion and thus precipitates mu- 
tual destruction instead of making the world 
safe for communism? 

Even if Marxist theory that war is inherent 
in the nature of capitalist society has been 
revised, as one recent visitor to Russia has 
reported, so that “Soviet philosophers see no 
ideological or historical obstacles in the way 
of accommodation with the capitalist West,” 
the same reporter notes that “the confronta- 
tion of the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
continues—largely because of the anarchy 
in the international field, producing an old- 
fashioned balance-of-power struggle.” (Nor- 
man Cousins, Saturday Review, Aug. 29, 
1959, p. 20.) 

It seems to me that the foreseeable future 
will be much like the past decade, except 
that the struggle for control of the still un- 
committed and neutral peoples will be in- 
tensified. A third world war may not be 
imminent so long as military power is sub- 
stantially equal, but frequent incidents such 
as those which have led to fighting within 
the borders of India and Laos will test the 
readiness of free nations forcibly to resist 
Communist aggression. 

Consequently, the survival of the free 
nations and the maintenance of their in- 
fluence in underdeveloped areas of the world 
depend upon effective organization both for 
defense and for achieving better living con- 
ditions for all peoples not in Communist 
bondage. Can an existing organization serve 
these purposes? Not the U.N., because there 
the Communist nations can block action. 
The reasons for their membership in such 
agencies as they have seen fit to join seem 
to be to produce deadlocks and to provide 
a forum for their propaganda. 

To some extent, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States may be utilized to check the 
spread of Communist influence; but many, if 
not all, Latin American states need capital 
and technical assistance to raise their own 
living, standards. The principal reliance 
must be upon expanding functions of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, NATO, 
which, as a military alliance, “has, 
in its first 10 years, preserved the peace of 
Europe, although the threat of aggression is 
still present.” Indicative of a growing reali- 
zation of the need to expand NATO’s func- 
tions is.a declaration adopted by the At- 
lantic Congress which met in London, June 
5-10, 1959, that “The time is ripe for these 
nations” (members of NATO) “to build an 


Atlantic community with responsibilities ex- . 


tending to military, political, economic, so- 
cial and scientific fields.” 

I was privileged to serve as a delegate to 
that Congress. Its recommendations can be- 


come realities only with popular support. 
They deserve consideration by citizens of 
every country which is a member of the al- 
liance. What I have to tell you about the 
Congress and its deliberations may help you 
to realize how essential for counteracting the 
designs of the Communist bloc is a unified 
center of power in the Atlantic community. 

The phrase, Atlantic community, is a mis- 
nomer. Italy, Greece, and Turkey are mem- 
bers of NATO. Even this extension did not 
Satisfy those who prepared the program for 
the Congress. Its studies were to be “out- 
ward-looking in terms of geography, forward- 
looking in terms of time.” The Congress 
fulfilled these requirements. Much atten- 
tion was given as to how to counteract Com- 
munist influence in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. Military obligations of signatories 
of the North Atiantic Treaty do not extend 
to these parts of the world. As discussion 
proceeded in subcommittees, in committees, 
and in plenary sessions of the Congress it 
became evident that members felt the need 
to build an organization whose geographical 
and functional scope was not limited to the 
military defense of nations bordering the 
North Atlantic and the northern and eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

The Congress opened on the morning of 
June 5 with addresses by Queen Elizabeth 
and Prime Minister Macmillan. For this ses- 
sion, we met in the Great Hall of the Palace 
of Westminister The delegates were in 
their seats by 9:55. During the next half- 
hour, and before the Queen's arrival, there 
entered at the north door of the Hall and 
proceeded to their appointed places, the State 
Trumpeters (who sounded a fanfare for the 
Queen and Prince Philip as they took their 
places on the stage), the Guards of the 
Honourable Corps of the Gentlemen-at-Arms 
and Her Majesty’s Bodyguard of the Yeomen 
of the Guard. Their medieval costumes, 
bright red predominating, enlivened the 
scene at the same time that they and the 
Great Hall, originally built almost 900 years 
ago, exemplified the antiquity and the con- 
tinuity of the pomp and pageantry which 
surround British political institutions. 

In spite of the participation by the highest 
Officials of the British Government and the 
presence among the delegates of members of 
legislatures of NATO nations, the Atlantic 
Congress was not an official body. Its dele- 
gates had not been chosen by the govern. 
ments but by national committees of citizens 
supporting NATO. The Association of NATO 
Parliamentarians initiated the calling of the 
Congress to signalize the tenth anniversary 
of the North Atlantic Treaty and to study 
“the whole complex of both problems and 
prospects facing the NATO countries ...” 


The United States was allotted the largest 
number of delegates, 130. (Among those ap- 
pointed but unable to attend were Senators 
Hubert Humphrey and John Sherman Cooper 
and President Grayson Kirk of Columbia 
University.) France, Germany, Italy and the 
United Kingdom were each assigned 70 dele- 
gates; the other NATO countries proportion- 
ately to their smaller populations, had fewer 
delegates. The delegates were chosen to be 
representative of politics, industry, com- 
merce, finance, labor, agriculture, education 
and mass media in their respective countries. 
It was thought that they would, more freely 
than officially-appointed delegates, discuss 
and make recommendations on “those sub- 
jects on which governments would hesitate 
to act without a display of influential public 
support.” 

Such was the composition of the Congress 
which heard the Queen say: “These old walls 
have witnessed innumerable stirring events 
in our national history.” (She did not men- 
tion the trial which resulted in the behead- 
ing of Charles I.) “Today they are shelter- 
ing a meeting which has significance far 
beyond the boundaries of any one State. 
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* * *® The Atlantic community is the first 
real effort to give practical form to a growing 
desire of the people of this part of the world 
to work more closely together. * * *” 

How strong was the desire to work more 
closely together? The more than 600 dele- 
gates came from only 14 of the 15 nations 
which have adhered to the North Atlantic 
Treaty of 1949. Iceland was not represented 
because of its unsettled dispute with Great 
Britain over fishing rights within 12 miles 
of its shores. NATO, being almost exclu- 
sively @ military alliance, had no machinery 
to settle this dispute or such earlier differ- 
ences as that hetween Great Britain, Greece 
and Turkey over Cyprus, and the even more 
serious conflict between the United States 
and Great Britian and France when the 
latter two nations sought to wrest control of 
the Suez Canal from Egypt. 

These evidences of deficient authority in 
NATO may have been considered in one of 
the other four committees into which the 
delegates were divided. These evidences 
were not mentioned in Committee E, Rela- 
tions with the Communist Bloc, or in its 
Subcommittee 3, Soviet and Western Prop- 
aganda Techniques, to which I was assigned. 
Nothing was said about these instances of 
NATO’s inadequacy in any of the regular 
plenary sessions of the Congress. In the 
extraordinary session on Tuesday evening, 
addressed by Prime Minister Macmillan, 
NATO Secretary-General Paul-Henri Spaak, 
and other prominent men, the Prime Minis- 
ter of Norway commented regretfully on the 
absence of Icelandic delegates. Perhaps it is 
more diplomatic not to refer to specific in- 
stances of failure, but how can stronger 
institutions be built if malfunctioning is 
ignored? F 

Obviously, disputes among member states 
weaken the structure of the alliance. If 
there is to be a genuine union to oppose 
Communist aggression, some supranational 
authority must be created, as it has been in 
the six-nation Coal and Steel Authority and 
in the same six-member European Economic 
Community, better known as the Common 
Market. Such authority is needed, not only 
to command a unified military force but also 
to settle disputes among members. To cre- 
ate such an authority over NATO members 
was a proposal distasteful to most delegates. 
The Congress adopted the previously quoted 
declaration that the time is ripe for these 
nations to build an Atlantic community 
with responsibilities extending to military, 
political, economic, social and _ scientific 
fields. But the building of an Atlantic 
community was left to the national govern- 
ments which should convene a special con- 
ference of leading citizens to examine 
exhaustively means of attaining greater 
unity. 

If the 15 NATO signatory states act on 
this recommendation, the special confer- 
ence n.ry face the issue of supranational 
authority and agree upon what sovereign 
powers the national governments shall give 
up. The Atlantic Congress requested that it 
be convened not later than the spring of 
1960, and that it be composed of not more 
than a hundred leading representative citi- 
zens, directed to convene for as long as nec- 
essary in order to examine exhaustively, and 
to recommend as expeditiously as possible, 
the means by which greater cooperation and 
unity may best be developed within the 
Atlantic community. 

Even if the national governments do set 
up this special conference, there are at least 
two reasons for being pessimistic about re- 
sults. First, it will be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to get a larger proportion of leading 
representative citizens to serve in the special 
conference than there was among the dele- 
gates to the Atlantic Congress. The special 
conference would be much smaller and 
would have more time to resolve, or dis- 
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also be realized that in our democratic society | 


solve, differences. Such an outcome would 
tend to be negated by the second handicap: 
the fact that the.members are to be shown 
by the respective national governments. If 
an unofficial congress of leading citizens can 
not agree upon definite limits on national 
sovereignty, a conference of official represent- 
atives of the national governments is not 
likely to accomplish more. 

It seemed to me that when the British 
and some. other delegates opposed giving 
supranational authority to NATO they were 
really saying: “We do not want the United 
States to tell us what tc do.” To them su- 
pranational authority meant the authority 
of the United States. It may have been on 
account of this feeling that some delegates 
from the United States were as insistent as 
were those of any other country that no su- 
pranational authority be vested in NATO. 
Possibly these delegates did not want those 
from economically and militarily weaker 
states to feel that the United States was be- 
coming an imperial power. On the other 
hand, the reluctance of the U.S. Senate to let 
our Government be subject without its con- 
sent to the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice indicates that the Daughters 
of the American Revolution are not the only 
citizens fearful of surrending our national 
sovereignty. The delegates of the Atlantic 
Congress were unanimous in urging that na- 
tional governments should not take ‘major 
decisions affecting NATO without previous 
consultation. (Every one of the major powers 
has done just that on more than one oc- 
casion, and will probably do so again as long 
as there is no superior authority to restrain 
them. Moreover, pursuant to this resolu- 
tion, national governments, having consulted 
with the other signatories, will then be free 
to act as each thinks best. That illustrates 
the anarchy of national sovereignty.) The 
Congress also recommended that meetings 
of the heads of NATO governments, similar 
to the one held in December 1957 should take 
place annually. So what? Does this solve 
the problem of conflicting national sovereign- 
ties? 

The problem of the relation of member 
states to NATO, as dealt with by the Atlantic 
Congress; can be interpreted more favorably. 
To do so, however, we must start with the 
assumption that there is.not yet an Atlantic 
Community. Several expressions in the re- 
ports of committees, as well as statements of 
speakers in plenary sessions, called for build- 
ing an Atlantic Community. | 

The Report of Committee B, Political, is 
explicit on this point. It said: 

“(T]he problem before us is whether the 
alliance as it operates today gives effective 
expression to this desire of our peoples, 
whether we have yet reached a sufficient de- 
gree of unity, whether existing measures are 
adequate to meet the dangers—in a word, 
whether its policy is adequate to meet re- 
quirements. ‘ 

“This then is’the crux of the matter. The 
pooling of our national resources in the tra- 
ditional form of international cooperation 
seems today hopelessly inadequate and out 
of date compared with the new danger that is 
threatening us all in equal measure. .Of 
course, one solution would be to bring about 
some form of political federation of all of our 
states. The idea of such a federation at this 
time should not be ruled out, but we must 
face up to the possibility that it may be 
psychologically premature. In any event we 
must proceed beyond the stage of an alliance. 
In other words what we must do is create a 
genuine Community. 

“This will not be an easy task. * * * At all 
events, there is a fundamental principle 
which we must acknowledge as the corner- 
stone of this Community; namely, that the 
traditional concept of the sovereignty of our 
countries must not be ed as some- 
thing unalterable, like Holy Writ. It must 
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the rights of the individual, though they 
remain the general rules of that society, are 
limited by law in order to preserve the free- 
dom. of other individuals, or to insure social 
progress in accordance with technical prog- 
ress. Hence the need for us to accept limita- 
tions of the sovereignty of our states; limita- 
tions which are urgently called for by the 
overriding needs of our defense, our well- 
being and our unity.” 

By adopting this report, the Congress 
showed an awareness of the need for build- 
ing a genuine Atlantic community, a reali- 
zation that it does not yet exist. For a Con- 
gress of over 600 delegates from 14 nations 
to accept such pronouncements of the in- 
adequacy of existing institutions may be 
ground for some consolation; but until prac- 
tical steps are taken to create a suprana- 
tional authority over the 15 states in NATO, 
we should not feel safe from aggressive acts 
by the monolithic power of the Communist 
bloc, 

As I indicated in the beginning, the At- 
lantic Congress was not solely concerned 
with a more effective political union of the 
15 nations. It wanted this, without being 
sure how to attain it. It also wanted its 
original defensive posture to be strength- 
ened, Beyond these objectives was the 
realization, as expressed by the Secretary- 
General of NATO, Paul-Henri Spaak, that 
“in the coming years it is probably to the 
economic and social aspects that we shall 
have to pay the greatest attention; and the 
less economi developed countries of 
Asia and Africa wili probably. be the scene 
of the clash between the Communist and the 
free world.” 

Herein lies the main difference between 
the first and the second decades of NATO's 
existence. Necessarily, the first decade re- 
quired concentration upon consolidating de- 
fensive military power and upon rebuild- 


in its own territories. The second decade is 
to witness a worldwide contest between Com- 
munist and NATO powers to influence the 
economic development of the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and possibly of Latin America as well, 
Various powers of western Europe controlled 
such development as took place in their re- 
spective colonies; but the colonizing era has 
ended. Peoples of Asia and Africa are assert- 
ing their political independence and striving 
to improve their living standards. Selected 
leaders from these a lands are in- 
doctrinated with Communist ideology, Rus- 
sia’s phenomenal industrial progress is ex- 
hibited, and financial and technical assist- 
ance is promised with no strings attached. 

The Russian program is designed to 


counter the point IV program of the United_ 


States. The general chairman of the U5. 
delegation to the Atlantic . Eric 
Johnston, who has had experience with tech- 
nical assistance in the Near East, 
told the Congress that. “if Africa and Asia go 
Communist, the Atlantic alliance will be 
thoroughly outflanked. * * * [Hjere is the 
central battleground we face; here is the en- 
gagement we have with communism * * * 
In this economic arena, victory is clearly 
attainable—if we give it half the attention, 
half the funds and initiative we now give 
our military defense. * * * Thus far, much of 
our aid has been given piecemeal and at 
random, without the essential continuity 
through which these nations can make long- 
range plans.” : 

Eric Johnston proposed “to approach the 
problem of economic growth through the in- 
ternationalization of econom aid.” Speaking 
as a citizen of the United States, he declared 
that we “cannot go it alone. There is for 
us the need for a coordinated pattern of 
aid in which other advanced economies 
will take their proper part. Beginning now 
and in our Western World, we should con- 
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sider the establishment of a lending con- 
a coordinated long-term fund 


somewhat less specifically, the Congress de- 
clared “That the Atlantic countries should 
undertake a massive and sustained effort 
to help the peoples of the less developed 
countries to achieve a rising standard of 
living together with individual freedom, 
human dignity, and democratic institutions; 
in this effort we must act not as outside 
patrons but as equal partners with them 
in a joint enterprise of freedom.” ‘ 

Committee E, Relations With the Commu- 
nist Bloc, was also concerned with “the po- 
litically uncommitted nations of the world, 
and particularly with those among them 
that are still classified in the stage of rela- 
tively low industrial development, living 
standards and economic growth rates.” 
These, it declared, “will be a primary target 
for Communist penetration in the years 
ahead. * * *.” To counteract these efforts, 
the committee recommended, and the Con- 
gress approved, that “an international un- 
Official organization be set up as a separate 
institution, for the purpose of diffusing 
throughout the world basic information 
which will help people to assess and under- 
stand more clearly the ideological aggres- 
sion of totalitarian communism and to 
appreciate the true value of liberty.” 

Perhaps nothing more could be: accom- 
plished by over 600 delegates from 14 coun- 
tries in 6 days and nights crowded with 
subcommittee, committee, and plenary ses- 
sions, receptions, dinners, and a special mid- 
night performance of “My Fair Lady.” The 
reports and recommendations showed an 
awareness of the insufficiency of reliance 
upon national sovereignties; a realization 
that the nations of the free world need to 
act in a unified manner, not only in main- 
taining their military shield, but also by 
concerted assistance to the less developed 
peoples of the world. The North Atlantic 
community can only endure if it develops 
a global character. To do this, unified eco- 
nomic and technical assistance programs 
and also a centralized propaganda agency 
will be required effectively to check the 
designs of Moscow and Peiping. 





There’s Magic in the Mississippi but 
Stream Also Creates a Practical Prob- 
lem 2 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, after 
Congress adjourned last fall an article 
appeared in the State Gazette, of Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., which is in our district, rela- 
tive to the Mississippi River Commission, 
which I think should be brought to the 
attention of the Members of the Con- 
gress. 

Under the able leadership of Maj. Gen. 
W. A. Carter this commission is doing 
a wonderful job for the people of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

This article from the State Gazette 
follows: 
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THeERe’s MAGiIc In THE MIGHTY MISSISSIPPI, BUT 
STREAM ALSO CREATES A PRACTICAL PROBLEM 


Since time began, rivers have captured the 
imagination of man. They have been an 
inspiration for poets, magic for the ordinary, 
and a boon, as well as a problem, for the 
practical. There are the sweet, gently flowing 
Afton, the mysterious Nile, the blue Danube, 
and the mighty Mississippi. 

It is interesting to discover the personality 
of a river. In this the Mississippi presents 
no problem, for it is indeed, a mighty river, 
a “devil in the ditch,” an “angel in disguise.” 
Shifting, winding, eroding, its tons and tons 
of water flow ceaselessly to the Gulf of Mex- 
ica. At Cairo, Ill., 534 river miles north of 
Vicksburg, Miss., headquarters of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, the Ohio and the 
Upper Mississippi Rivers join to form the 
lower Mississippi. Taming the lower por- 
tion of this “devil in the ditch” and keeping 
him securely in his shackles is the responsi- 
bility of a body of seven men. These men, 
appointed by the President of the United 
States and confirmed by the Senate, form the 
80-year-old Mississippi River Commission, a 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers agency. The 
general duties of the Commission as an exec- 
utive body include the récommendation of 
policy and work programs, the study of and 
reporting upon the necessity for modifica- 
tions or additions to the flood control and 
navigation project, recommendation on mat- 
ters authorized by law, making inspection 
trips and holding public hearings. The 
Commission is scheduled to begin its annual 
low-water inspection trip on October 5, 
starting just above Cairo at Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 


CREATED IN 1879 


Charged with harnessing and improving 
the lower Mississippi to make its valley safe 
from floods and the river a’strong navigation 
artery, the Mississippi River Commission. was 
created in 1879 by act of Congress. It made 
its first inspection trip that year, with Gen- 
eral Benjamin Harrison (who was later to 
become President of the United States) and 
James B. Eads, noted engineer, as two of its 
members. Each year since that time, the 
commission has made semiannual inspection 
trips during the high water season in the 
spring and the low water season in the fall. 
The present members of the Mississippi River 
Commission, who might well be called the 
managers of the lower Mississippi River, are 
Maj. Gen. W: A. Carter, U.S. Army, president, 
Vicksburg, Miss.; Mr. DeWitt L. Pyburn, civil 
engineer, Baton Rouge, La.; Mr. E. F. Salis- 
bury, civil engineer, Kansas City, Mo.; Rear 
Adm. H. Arnold Karo, Director, U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D.C.; Mr. 
Harry L. Bolen, Cairo, Ill; Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam W. Lapsley, U.S. Army division engi- 
neer, U.S. Army Engineer Division, Ohio 
River, Cincinnati, Ohio; Maj. Gen. Keith R. 
Barney, U.S. Army division engineer, U.S. 
Army Engineer Division, Missouri River, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

On their inspections, the commissioners 
make a thousand-mile trip downriver on the 
steamer Mississippi, one of only a few re- 
maining paddlewheel steamers on the river. 
The deep-throated, three-toned whistle of 
the steamer, blown by the pilot with a vir- 
tuoso’s touch, heralds the steamer’s ap- 
proach to each landing where stops are 
scheduled. There local Officials, levee board 
and drainage district officials, barge line in- 
terests, businessmen, farmers, and others 
come aboard to greet the commissioners and 
find seats in the improvised meeting hall in 
the main cabin of the boat where public 
hearings are held. Questions of importance 
to be put before the commissioners concern 
maintenance of flood-control works, higher 
levees, new revetment, deeper channels, im- 
proved drainage, and the like. 





A PARTNERSHIP 


A grassroots event, these public hearings, 
where the river is a common denominator in 
# partnership between the local interests and 
the river commission, are a springboard of 
ideas where questions of mutual concern for 
& common problem and a common hope are 
discussed. The partnership of local in. 
terests and the Corps of Engineers has paid 
big dividends in bringing successful flood 
control to a valley often ravaged by the un- 
bridied river. In fact, as the Chief of Engi- 
neers recently testified before the Congress, 
the dividends have already been $6 for every 
$1 invested. 


With the flood control work has also come 
great benefits from a navigation artery 
which, with its many arms, is the greatest 
in the world. From the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies from forests and plains, from streams 
small and largé; come the waters that form 
the lower Mississippi River. A thousand 
miles from Cairo, Tll., to the gulf, a thou- 
sand winding miles to the sea. The Missis- 
sippi, greatest of all American rivers, is often 
peaceful, silent, lazy. .But not always. 
Sometimes it’s wild and wild rivers must 
wear a harness to work for mankind. It is 
to this end, the harnessing of the turbulent 
Mississippi for the good of mankind, that the 
Mississippi River Commission is dedicated. 


CONTROL A REALITY 


Since the present project was authorized 
by act of Congress in 1928, the most spec- 
tacular accomplishment has been making 
flood control a reality. A 1,600-mile system 
of giant earth levees, cutoffs which have 
straightened Mark Twain’s meandering river 
and lowered flood stages, overbank floodways 
which in time of great flood will divert from 
the Mississippi an amount of water equal 
to the floodfiow of the Missouri and Ten- 
nessee Rivers combined with that of the 
Yazoo River thrown in for good measure, 
concrete revetment of the riverbanks to pre- 
vent the Mississippi's wandering, and other 
features such as reservoirs on the tribu- 
taries, floodwalls, dikes, and pumping sta- 
tions are combined to give the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley successful flood protection. 

But navigation was the commission's ear- 
liest concern. Today, with deep-draft tows 
pushing strings of barges often a fifth of a 
mile long, maintenance of a navigable chan- 
nel is of even greater importance. Revet- 
ment is helping to accomplish this, and 
dredges carve channels through shallow sand 
crossings to keep the river open. It will be 
255 years next year since the first interna- 
tional cargo floated down the Mississippi— 
a load of 15,000 bear and deér hides bound 
for France. The river has come a long way 
since then, and cargoes have changed. But 
the Mississippi is still the Nation’s central 
artery, now the main stem of America’s 
28,600-mile inland waterways system. 

CARGO DIFFERS 


Navigsxtion ‘statistics no longer show deer 
and bear hides as cargo. It’s oil and grain, 
coal, stone, sulfur and steel, bulk commod- 
ities suitable for transportation in the huge 
barges pushed by sleek modern towboats 
traveling a deep and safe waterway. The 
Mississippi carries mass transportation on a 
gigantic scale. But this is as it should 
be, for the Mississippi River is of gigantic 
proportions and accomplishments. 

‘Draining 41 percent of the Nation, all or 
parts of 31 States and 2 Canadian Provinces, 
the Mississippi gathers waters from as far 
east as New York State and as far west as 
Montana. The drainage system roughly re- 
sembles a huge funnel with its spout at the 


Gulf of Mexico. Enough rain falls on this 


area in a normal year to fill a cubical tank 
8 miles on each side, and during a flood 
year, a million million tons of water pass 
down the Mississippi. 
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Supporting commerce from the entire 
country, the Mississippi is truly a national 
river. But it is international as well. In 
the great river ports of New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, ships of all nations gather— 
Iranian oil tankers; spice-laden vessels from 
India; ships from the “have not” areas of 
the world receiving grain from the Midwest 
to feed their hungry populations; and South 
American traders taking on shiny new auto- 
mobiles from Detroit for the streets of Lima 
and Rio. 

Industry is moving to the lower Missis- 
sippi, too, in a steady march with a Dixieland 
beat. Attracted in part by an awakened, 
progressive South that is “on the move” but 
more attracted by the abundance of water 
and bulk transportation afforded by the 
river, hundreds of new industries have moved 
into the area in the past few years. Alumi- 
num plants, oil refineries, huge chemical 
plants, furniture and textile mills—a diversi- 
fied industrial complex is rising in what was 
once “cotton” country. 


TO CHECK WORK 


Of particular interest to the Commis- 
sioners while making the low-water inspec- 
tion will be a progress check of work at the 
Old River control site, just below Natchez, 
Miss., where a plan of improvement is under 
construction to prevent the Mississippi from 
behaving in an especially devilish way. It 
has been trying to change its course and flow 
to the Gulf of Mexico through Old and At- 
chafalaya Rivers. This diversion, which of- 
fers the waters of the Mississippi a shorter 
route to the Gulf, would also isolate Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans from their present 
advantageous position on its banks. 

These and other matters are the concern 
of the Mississippi River Commission as the 
Mississippi becomes more and more impor- 
tant to the future of America. It’s paradox- 
ical—this steamboat trip along the silent 
Mississippi in the jet and missile and Moon- 
rocket age. But it makes a lot of sense. 
Witness the lesson taught by the river it- 
self—a great rushing, plunging flood brings 
only destruction, while the steady, orderly 
flow made possible by manmade improve- 
ments brings benefit for all. This has been 
proved by test. 





Republican Club of the First Ward of 
East Orange, N.J. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 9, 1959, at an executive commit- 
tee meeting of the Republican Club of 
the First Ward of East Orange, N.J., Mr. 
Joseph H. Bissell, historian of the club 
delivered the talk appended. 

It is a fitting tribute to an organiza- 
tion now 50 years of age that has con- 
tributed greatly to the political life of 
our country and New Jersey. 

It is interesting to note that the abil- 
ities of many members have been recog- 
nized by election to high office. Two 
mmemLers, Albert L. Vreeland and Frank 
Sundstrom were both elected to the 


_-House of Representatives and serv 
P with distinction, : 


I have asked permission to insert the 


| remarks of Mr. Bissell as they convey 
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the high purpose of this organized polit- 
ical group that may well be th oldest 
Republican club in New Jersey and pos- 
sibly the oldest of its kind in the Nation. 
Mr, Bissell’s talk follows: 

In the early days of the 20th century this 
great country of ours was, with the rest of 
the world, actually catapulted into a new 
experience in living. At that time people 
little comprehended what that new experi- 
ence was to be. Certainly only the most 
astute men of wisdom and philosophy at 
that time could not have predicted with any 
accuracy the swift arrival, within a few 
decades, of the automobile, the airplane, 
the radio, the television, the atomic age, the 
vast economic changes, the awakening of 
men’s minds to a great parade of ideas (some 
good and some not so good), the waning of 
some older world powers, and the growth of 
some new world powers. Living today we 
see those events and many, many of far- 
reaching import on history. 

Now in 1960 we find ourselves on the 
threshold of things to come more so than 


-ever before. We earth people are on the 


move and we will go forward to great new 
heights of living as the kaleidoscope of new 
advancements unfold. If the quickly oc- 
curring procession of events of the past 60 
years is any barometer, these new penetra- 
tions into the present unknown must come. 
As we now have had the experience of these 
past few generations, we must see the neces- 
sity of girding ourselves to meet anything 
with equanimity and stable wisdom so that 
they do not destroy us. Particularly is this 
true of government; always has it been true 
of government. For, if people are to live 
in organized society under stable govern- 
ment—and there seems to be no other way 
to achieve continuity of society—they must 
be ever ready to probe into the future for new 
advancements and adapt themselves in 
thinking to accept those new progressions 
in order to continue to survive; progress and 
be ready to meet and defeat those men who 
would selfishly misuse those new progres- 
sions to establish themselves as the sole 
power. This is the responsibility of free 
men if they wish to remain free. 

A good many years ago—slightly more 
than 100—a group of people in our United 
States of America, in wisdom organized 
themselves to galvanize into action the true 
concept of the American dream. They 
seemed to find that the governing ideas and 
practices of those first several decades of our 
new Nation were a medley of attempts to 
identify this new dream of government and 
they particularly found the freedom idea 
was conspicuously misused. Thus they set 
forth to found a new approach for our Amer- 
ican dream. They simply said men must 
be free. Upon this declaration they founded 
a new political party. To lead this move- 
ment they chose, either in their wisdom or 
by the wisdom of God, the first great leader 
of the movement who was elected the first 
Republican President of the United States. 
This great leader—Abraham Lincoln—came 
to epitomize the spirit of the whole Amer- 
ican dream when he recorded for all time 
these immortal words: “* * * government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.’ 

Not so many years ago—just 50 years to 
be exact—this Republican Club of the first 
ward of East Orange, N.J., came into formal 
existence. In this area of East Orange there 
were men actuated by the spirit of true 
Republicanism for on September 29, 1910, 
58 of them gathered into a group, organized 
our club, and incorporated as such. As one 
would expect because of the limitations of 
the voting franchise of that day all members 
of the club at the outset were men. Today 
in 1960 the membership includes both men 
and women as all voters are eligible to join 
in the club's activities. 
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Preceding the official organization of the 
club in 1910, about 15 men had met two- 
gether rather informally each year shortly 
before election day to place their combined 
thinking and influence behind the candi- 
dates of the Grand Old Party. The first 
meeting of these men in 1904 was held at 
the home of Bloomfield Littell, 46 East Park 
Street. Here the avowed purpose was stated 
to further in every way possible the candi- 
dacy of Theodore Roosevelt for President and 
is running mate, Charles W. Fairbanks, for 
Vice President. These earlier informal meet- 
ings were undoubtedly the real beginnings of 
our present club, 

To be sure from these earlier years we can 
note many interesting facts about the his- 
tory of the first ward. Perhaps mentioning 
a few will suffice to illustrate. For instance 
there were only two election districts. Then, 
according to voting statistics, the voters in 
the area were Republican, 10 to 1. Finally 
Mr. Littell was an attorney practicing in 
New York. This last is of special interest 
because commutation to and from the city 
must have been a real problem in those days. 

The club has always adhered to the true 
principles of Republicanism—the rights of 
free men in a free republic for the benefit 
and welfare of all. It has consistently ab- 
horred the cant and hypocrisy of those who 
mislead to gain political power in the city, 
county, State, and Nation. Its members 
have aimed always to adapt themselves to 
the changing times and have ever accepted 
the responsibility of free men and women 
because they wished to remain free and, not 
only that, they also wanted the freedom of 
our American dream for their my. 

It could be noted, too, that in following 
the true concept of Republicanism the club 
members have been free always to think for 
themselves. They have not ever tolerated 
bossism among themselves. There have been 
reasonable differences of opinion and those 
differences have been expressed freely with- 
out fear of Differences of 


wishes of the Republican voters had been 
registered in each primary, the group has 
stood united behind the party’s candidates. 

According to all known facts this club 
is the oldest Republican club in New Jersey. 
Probably it is the oldest of its kind in the 
Nation. It is interesting to note, also, that 
whenever the wheelhorses of the organization 
have stepped out for varied reasons, such 
as health, removal, or death, there have al- 
ways been new, courageous, and determined 
successors at hand. This succession of work- 
ers for the cause is again emblematical of 
Republicans for always has this character- 
istic been true of this great political concept. 
To maintain it this will surely continue to 
be necessary, for freedom for the individual 
will never come without struggle and with- 
out dedicated workers to accept the chal- 
lenge of attaining it and maintaining it. 
There is no ence in freedom or any 
ideal unless we will it so by our determined 
effort. 

In keeping with its alms and purposes of 
Republicanism, the club has supplied the 
Nation, the State, the county, and the city 
of East Orange with men and women of 
integrity—that great inherent quality nec- 
essary for continued good, progressive gov- 
ernment. Each and everyone has been in- 
spired to serve his or her constituents well 
for the benefit of all. This service has been 
rendered with distinction and honor. A 
few of these who come readily to mind are: 

1, Miss Alice I. Webster, our champion and 
queen of public service, served 50 years as 
East Orange city clerk. Her knowledge and 
efficiency in that capacity are exceeded by 
none, at least anywhere in New Jersey, as 
an authority on city clerkship and her coun- 
sel is sought by many, 


~~ 
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' 2. Our most distinguished and faithful 
member is undoubtedly the Honorable Albert 
L Vreeland who has served our Government 
as Congressman, colonel of the Army, judge, 
and commissioner. He has never failed to 
serve the other members of the club as ad- 
viser and friend. 

3. The honorable Frank Sundstrom was 
Congressman from our district while Colonel 
Vreeland was in the Army. His other weli- 
known success was as all-American tackle 
while attending Cornell. 

4, All of our councilmen, year in and year 
out for 50 years, were and are members of 
this club. Anton Krause has had the honor 
of serving on our — governing body for 12 
years, a notable and distinguished record. 
Presently Ed Ruhnke is serving the city as a 
councilman from the first ward. He has 
served for 7 years and chairman of the city 
council; Mark Stern has just begun his first 
term as councilman from the first ward. 

5. Mrs. Eliza Wright, widow of former 
State Senator Wright, served capably and 
honorably as recreation commissioner, free- 
holder, and director of our county govern- 
ment. 

6. Hon. Charles H. Martens, of beloved 
memory, was mayor of East Orange for 34 
years, in addition to many years of service 
as councilman from the third ward. He, 
habitually, attended our yearly club dinners 
and annual business meetings as well as all 
of our campaign rallies. He once said, “The 
heart of the first ward is right.” He was a 
stanch party man and his administration 
was best known for its strict ethics in the 
conduct of our city government. 

So that anyone interested may have this 
further information, following are the names 
of all known club presidents listed alpha- 
betically: Joseph H. Bissell, William J. 
Cairns, Ross K. Cook, George S. Dates, Chris 
H. Freimuth, David S. Kelly, Jr., George L. 
Kelly, Anton Krause, Bloomfield Littell, 
Hoyt D. Lufkin, James J. MacWithey, 
Charles Mapletoft, J. W. Marden, John W. 
Noble, Karl J. Olson, George B. Roesch, 
Edward E. Ruhnke, M. DeForrest Soverel, 
Mrs. Edgar Vail, Mrs. Albert L. Vreeland, 
Hon. Albert L. Vreeland. 

With this listing this attempt of a brief 
history to date of the First Ward Republi- 
can Club is hereby ended. The truly com- 
plete history of the club, however, will never 
be ended or written. As long as Republican- 
ism remains a part of the American dream 
of freedom for everyone regardless of creed 
or color, the club will prosper and it will 
practice its Republican ideals. The new 
penetrations in thinking and practice of an 
ever-active society will ever be embraced as 
@ part of these great American ideals if the 
penetrations always fit into the picture of 
freemen in a free world. My the Eternal 
Power under whose guidance we aspire to 
live ever show us the way to this achieve- 


ment. May our prayers to Him help us and , 


give us strength to attain that goal be boun- 
tifully granted. May we always be grateful 
in humility for His ever blessing. 





Rail.oads Can’t Meet Wartime Emergency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the January 9, 1960, issue of the Register 
and Defense Times, Daniel P. Loomis, 
president of the Association of American 
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Railroads, is the author of an article, 
titled, “Railroads Can’t Meet Wartime 
Emergency.” Mr. Loomis’ statement is 
based on the report of the Kilday Sub- 
committee on Transportation of the 
House Armed Services Committee and is 
a revealing article, since it ‘discloses the 
inability of the Nation’s railroads to con- 
tinue to play their part in support of the 
national defense effort. Copies of the 
report and of the hearings conducted by 
the Kilday subcommittee may be secured 
from the House Committee on Armed 
Services and will be very interesting 
reading for those concerned with the 
adequacy of transportation systems in 
support of the National Defense effort in 
the event of a national emergency. 
Mr. Loomis’ article follows: 
RAILROADS CAN’T MEET WARTIME EMERGENCY 
(By Daniel P. Loomis) 


(Charges have been made in Congress that 
the Nation’s transportation system is inade- 
quate to meet defense needs in event of na- 
tional emergency. To give reads a better 
understanding of this situation, the Register 
invited the president of the Association of 
American Railroads, Daniel Loomis, to ex- 
plain the positon of his industry in national 
defense.) 

The Nation’s railroads and Armed Forces 
have much in common. Both. are essential 
to national security; both have long and 
proud records of service in the Nation's 
defense; and both—despite repeated demon- 
strations of their vital roles in time of emer- 
gency—are frequently denied the means to 
build added strength in time of peace. 

In World War II, railroads of the United 
States confounded the theorists who had 
buried them prematurely by giving the 
greatest performance in their history. 
Their accomplishments included handling of 
more than 90 percent of all military freight 
and more than 97 percent of all organized 
military travel. 

At the peak of the war, in 1944, the volume 
of freight moved by rail was double the pre- 
war volume, and the passenger volume had 
multiplied four times. Of the total inter- 
city movement of freight, both civilian and 
military, the railroads’ share increased from 
61 percent in 1940 to a high of 71 percent in 
1943. 

Reached mark: Railroaders well recall 
when they were criticized by high authority 
for misleading the public, when they 
promised to move 200,000 barrels of oil a day 
early in Warld War II to take up the slack 
created by the action of enemy submarines 
operating off the east and gulf coasts. Yet 
railroads not only quickly reached that 
mark, but eventually were handling more 
than 1 million barrels a day. 

Commending the railroads for their war- 
time performance, President Roosevelt, in 
1944, observed that “the way our railroads 
have transported munitions and men to all 
parts of the United States and to our sea- 
coasts to be sent to our fighting fronts all 
over the world has earned the admiration 
and gratitude of the entire American 
people.” 

Even in the Korean war, in which other 
carriers were not hampered by rationing of 
fuel and scarce materials as they were in 
World War II, the predominant reliance of 
the military on railroads was apparent. Mili- 
tary freight routed by railroad the 
years 1951-54 amounted to 72 percent of 
the total. Of the remainder, 23 percent 
moved by highway and 5 percent by water. 
In the movement of military passengers, 
counting both group and individual travel, 
railroads handled 64 percent of the total, 
airlines handled 30 percent, and buses, 6 
percent. 
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In another emergency, the need for rail- 
roads and the Nation’s reliance,on them 
would be at least as great as in any war in 
the past. Indeed, if war should come to our 
shores, as is more likely than at any time 
in history, the need for railroads and the 
tasks they may be called upon to perform 
may greatly exceed in importance even their 
vital role of World War II. 

House probe: This, in fact, is the conclu- 
sion of a special subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee which in July and 
August this year conducted an investigation 
into the adequacy of transportation systems 
in support of the national defense effort in 
event of mobilization. This subcommittee, 
in its report of October 1959, flatly asserted 
that “no plans for transport dependence can 
fail to take into account the railroad indus- 
try.” ,It added: “* * * military logistical 
planhing is built around the railroads for the 
bulk of its freight and passenger movements. 
The other forms of transport, important as 
they are to the total need, are auxiliary and 
supplemental to the railroads.” 

Why the*railroads would continue to be 
vital in another war, whether fought by con- 
ventional means or nuclear, has been well 
stated by Maj. Gen. Charles G. Holle, former- 
ly Deputy Chief of Engineers for Construc- 
tion of the U.S. Army. Referring to the vast 
scope and variety of transportation service 
that would be demanded by the Armed 
Services in a nuclear war, Holle has said: 

“The changes in military planning 
brought about by the nuclear age will in no 
wise diminish the needs for such service and 
may well increase them. The tides of.battle 
may shift with greater rapidity about the 
globe, requiring more movement and trans- 
port.” ° 

Whether another war is fought by con- 
ventional means or nuclear, or whether the 
war is over in a matter of days or years, it is 
clear that destruction on both sides would 
be widespread and severe. In the vital work 
of reconstruction following an attack rail- 
roads would have their greatest role. And 
new developments in weapons concepts, 
rather than lessening reliance on railroads, 
portend even greater military use for them 
than in the past. 

Missile pads: One of the probable new uses 
for railroads in another war was revealed re- 
cently by Lt. Gen. Francis H. Griswold, vice 
commander in chief of the Air Force's Stra- 
tegic Air Command. Plans being developed, 
General Griswold said, call for using railroad 
cars as a mobile base for the new Minuteman 
missile now under development, the purpose 
being to insure against loss of our retaliatory 
capability if fixed bases are destroyed. 

In the light of this demonstrated and. con- 
tinuing importance of railroads to national 
defense, the railroad industry, like the Armed 
Forces, should be given every encouragement 
possible to remain strong and healthy in the 
public interest. It is a curious fact, however, 
that instead of providing encouragement, 
public policy in many areas is actually a de- 
terrent to the railroads in their efforts to 
help themselves. 

Public policy, for example, has decreed that 
in the competition for traffic and revenue the 
competitors of railroads shall have the use of 
highways, airways and airports, and water- 
ways that are provided, operated, and main- 
tained by Government out of taxes. It fur- 
ther provides that some of these costly public 
facilities may be used by competitors of rail- 
roads either entirely free of charge, as in 
the case of waterways and the Federal Air- 
ways System of navigation and traffic con- 
trol, or without adequate charge, as in the 
case of airports and highways. 

About face: When it comes to railroads, 
however, public policy does a complete 
about-face. It decrees not only that the 
railroad companies themselves shall pro- 
vide, operate, and maintain their own road- 
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way and other facilities, but also that they 
shall pay heavy taxes on these facilities and 
that some of the taxes they pay shall be 
used to provide the highways, airways, and 
airports, and waterways for the use of rail- 
road competitors. 

Another reason for the difficulties that 
confront railroads in preparing for their 
defense role is that Department of Defense 
policies as to allocation of military traffic 
among the several forms of transportation 
in time of peace are inconsistent with the 
predominant reliance which the Armed 
Forces place on railroads in time of war. 

As I told the House Armed Services Sub- 
committee this year in its investigation into 
the adequacy of transportation systems to 
meet a defense emergency,,the railroad in- 
dustry does not today have the reserve 
equipment to meet an emergency increase 
in traffic that it had in 1940—this despite 
new capital expenditures totaling more than 
$16 billion since the end of World War II. 
It does not have this reserve capacity be- 
cause public policies such as those I have 
described have combined to keep railroad 
earnings far below the level necessary to 
support adequately the full-scale improve- 
ment effort that is necessary in the public 
interest. 

Time is now: The time to rectify these 
inequities of public policy is now, not after 
an emergency is upon us. For as Chair- 
man Kmpay of the House subcommittee 
said in opening the hearings: ‘“‘The fact that 
we had time to prepare and to buildup our 
transportation capacity in previous conflicts, 
is no assurance that the same period of 
grace will be extended to us again. In fact, 
the reverse is perhaps more in line with 
probability. 

“Therefore, it behooves us to be prepared 
to meet this situation by providing a pos- 
ture that will, to the best of our efforts, be 
adequate in the event of a future conflict.” 





Shorter Presidential Campaigns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. - Speaker, in 
further support of my suggestion for 
shorter Presidential campaigns, I ap- 
pend herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Waterbury-Republican on 
January 11, 1960: 

WortH LooxInc INTO 


It may come as something of a disillusion- 

ment to some of our stanch citizens of 
Irish ancestry to learn that one of their num- 
ber is advocating borrowing an idea from 
“our British cousins.’”’ But the idea is not 
without its merits, even if it does have a 
_ British flavor. 
F The time, the money, and the patience ex- 
pended in our quadrennial presidential elec- 
tion campaigns has not infrequently been a 
topic of discussion among some of our in- 
telligent and interested citizens. 

The consensus has been that we Ameri- 
cans expend too much of all three—but 
especially money—in the process of select- 
ing our national leaders. 

In line with this thought, our own Con- 
gressman from the Fifth District of Connect- 
icut, suggests that the U.S. Congress adopt 
& law limiting presidential campaigns to 60 
days, roughly half of the present length. As 
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it now stands, approximately 4 months elapse 
from the time of the nominating conventions 
to the day of election. JoHN S. MoNnaGcan 
suggests that this is wasteful in many ways 
and often results in apathy on the part of 
voters saturated to the gills with political 
propaganda. 

His idea stems, he admits, from the elec- 
tion methods of “our British cousins.” In 
his speech to his colleagues, Mr. MONAGAN 
pointed out that in Great Britain the whole 
machinery of-a national election, from the 
first call on September 7, 1959, to the actual 
day of balloting on October 8, lasted just a 
month and a day. 

He adds: “It is becoming more obvious 
every day that this 4-month period (in 
American campaigns) serves no useful pur- 
pose. It brings the candidates to physical 
prostration. It causes the unnecessary ex- 
penditure of vast sums of money, and it car- 
ries the voting public to a condition of 
apathy. 

“TI honestly believe that the time has come 
to reduce the campaigning period of our na- 
tional elections * * * a shorter campaign 
in this country would prevent wear and tear 
on the candidates; save millions of dollars 
and preserve the voter’s interest in the can- 
didates and the election.” 

We doubt that the Congressman’s sug- 
gestion will get to first base, but we think 
it should have a chance at bat. Who knows— 
it might even hit a home run. 





Dulles’ Policies Were the Best Possible in 
the World He Had To Contend With 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the fqllowing article by William 
Henry Chamberlain from the Wall 
Street Journal of January 4, 1960. The 
more experience others have in trying 
to halt Communist expansionism and 
preserve our freedom, the more they will 
come to respect Secretary John Foster 
Dulles and to appreciate the funda- 
mental soundness of the policies he fol- 
lowed: 


DULLEs’ POLICIES WERE THE BEST POSSIBLE IN 
THE WortpD He Hap To ConTEeND H 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


Until his display of physical courage in 
the last months of his life won universal 
recognition and admiration, the foreign pol- 
icy of John Foster Dulles probably elicited 
more brickbats than bouquets. It was easy 
to attack an attitude of firm resistance to 
Communist expansion as “unimaginative” 
and “inflexible,” even if critics were not suc- 
cessful in proposing any alternative that did 
not savor strongly of appeasement... : 

Certain phrases of Mr. Dulles—‘massive 
retaliatory power,” “agonizing reappraisal,” 
“brink of war”’—were taken out of context 
and attacked as bellicose or obnoxious to our 
allies. These phrases, however, seem more 
justifiable if the circumstances in which 
they were used are recalled. 

Certainly, for all but absolute pacifists, 
there are conceivable situations in which the 
United States would be obliged to use mas- 
sive retaliatory power. And a reappraisal 
of American political and military policy 
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in Europe would have been necessary if 
France, had persisted in blocking the re- 
of the German Federal Republic. 
As for “brinkmanship,” Mr. Dulles was not 
to risk war just for the fun of 
it, but as a response to the familiar Com- 
munist maneuver of seeking to realize ag- 
gressive ends by threat of force. 
sO eee ee eee 
science, Mr. Paul Peeters, has prepared a 
vindication of the foreign policy of the 
Eisenhower administration, of which Mr. 
Dulles was the principal architect and execu- 
tive. He first presents the doctrine of “mas- 
sive retaliation” as stated by the adminis- 
tration, often in the administration’s own 
words. He then analyzes the arguments 
against this doctrine and ends with a con- 
sideration of the course and shape of public 
debate on issues of foreign policy. 


POLICY DEFINED 


Mr. Peeters carries on his running fight 
with the critics of Dulles with vigor, logic 
and lucidity. He makes the point that there 
is more flexibility than is generally recog- 
nized in the expression, “massive retalia- 
tion” and deflates some of the horrendous 
interpretations with the following exposi- 
tion of what this policy really means: 

“If an aggressor is not able to calculate 
that aggression is a paying proposition, the 
retaliation to which he exposes himself is 
massive; it is massive in relation to his 
expected . - Defined thus, massive 
retaliation is self-explanatory. The essence 
of any punitive action is to make the hurt 
outbalance the gain; if the aggressor knows 
in advance that he would lose more than 
what he would gain, it would be unreason- 
able for him to carry his aggressive plans 
into execution. He is deterred. This is what 
massive retaliation generally means. It does 


. not mean atomic bombs being dropped all 


over the map, nor does it imply that the 
United States would fight for the complete 
destruction of any enemy or that local hos- 
tilities would automatically be turned into 
a general war. The substance of this strategy 
is its flexibility.” 

Some of the criticisms of American foreign 
policy during the Dulles era, as Mr. Peeters 
shows, cancel each other out. So the ad- 
ministration was reproached, sometimes even 
by the same individuals, both for endanger- 
ing the Western coalition by its stand on 
Suez and for not committing itself to an 
all-out support of movements against colo- 
nialism. One of these criticisms could be 
justified; but scarcely both 

The author scores another point against 
American liberals when he remarks: “They 
repeatedly claim to be ready to defend 
causes that are morally justified. The 
trouble is, however, that when there is a 
cause to defend it never seems to have a 
moral justification.” 


This hits at one of the besetting weak- 
nesses in the attitude of some Americans 
toward foreign affairs, a Weakness generated 
during the time when America’s role was 
that of a sidelines spectator and kibitzer in 
the game of world politics. This weakness 
is the belief, explicit or implicit, that unless 
an issue of absolute moralism is involved, 
there should be no involvement, however 
great the risk to national interests and 
security. 
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suffers from a rather rarefied scholasticism, 
there are some well-expressed sharp epi- 


“Lack of courage surrenders policy to 
‘appeasement, the most rigid and inflexible 
policy of all.” 

“Spelling out a policy in order to appease 
domestic opinion serves only to handcuff the 
administration without tying the hands of 
an enemy.” 

“The day communism truly changes it will 
cease to exist.” 

Readers of this book will find a good deal 
of chapter-and-verse evidence for the exag- 
geration, inconsistency and downright 
emptiness of many of the stock criticisms 
voiced against Mr. Dulles’ conduct of the 
Nation’s foreign affairs. They-will also learn 
why the Democrats seem to be up a tree as 

@ convincing campaign issue in the 
field of foreign affairs. 





Free Passage Through the Suez Canal 
EXTENSION OF "REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jewish Federation of Omaha recently 
adopted a resolution calling for the 
opening of the Suez Canal to Israelf 
ships, Israeli cargoes, or Israeli products. 
The continued denial of the use of the 
canal to Israeli shipping is contrary to 
historic agreements and contrary to the 
policy of the United States. 

The unilateral action taken by the 
United Arab Republic in this instance is 
a clear violation of international agree- 
ments, and I urge that the State De- 
partment make a strong protect to the 
United Arab Republic and also take ap- 
propriate action through the United Na- 

“tions to open this waterway to Israeli 
interests. : 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the resolution adopted by the 
federation: 

RESOLUTION OF THE JEWISH FEDERATION OF 
OmaAHA, Nepr., JANUARY 10, 1960 

Whereas the United Nations Security 
Council repeatedly has called upon the 
Government of Egypt and subsequently the 
United Arab Republic to respect the Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888 providing 
for the free passage of the ships of all na- 
tions through the Suez Canal; and 

Whereas’ the President of the United 
States of America personally pledged our 
Government to secure such free passage at 
the time of the withdrawal of Israeli forces 
from the Sinai Peninsula; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
Rrab Republic continues to deny free pas- 
sage of Israeli ships, Israeli cargoes, or 
Israeli products through the Suez Canal, the 
organized Jewish Community of Omaha, 
Nebr., assembled inf its annual meeting on 
January 10, 1960, does hereby and herewith 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President and General 
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Research on Causes of Blindness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ridder newspapers recently carried a 
revealing story by Columnist Virginia 
Kelly on the subject of blindness. It 
points up the meager amount of funds 
being devoted to research on this sub- 
ject of such great and vital importance 
to so many Americans. I commend the 
article to the attention of all. It was 
printed as follows in the Long Beach 
Press Telegram for January 15: 

ApaTHY SHOWN Toward BLINDNESS——-FUND 
SPENT ON RESEARCH SMALL 


(By Virginia Kelly) 


The thought of blindness has always 
brought a shudder of terror to mankind. 
Nevertheless, Americans, including the medi- 
cal_profession, show apathy because so little 
is spent on research in the cause, treatment 
and prevention of blindness. Approximately 
$4,031,714 was spent in 1959 on this research. 
This includes public and private funds. 

In contrast, Americans spent $76 million 
for lipsticks; $24 million for playing cards; 
and $14,400,000 for dog and pet medications 
last year. 

An estimated 60 million Americans have 
eye defects and need glasses. Nine million 
are children. Three hundred and forty-five 
thousand persons are legally blind. A mil- 
lion and a half Americans are blind in one 
eye. 4 
Two of the main blinding diseases are 
glaucoma and cataracts. 

About 1 million Americans have glaucoma 
without knowing it and may go blind unless 
they have treatment. Of the known blind, 
14 percent have primary glaucoma. Of the 
legally blind, 24 percent Jost their sight from 
cataracts. Eighteen percent fave senile cat- 
aracts (found in those over 55) for which 
the cause is unknown, Six percent have 
congenital cataracts or the cataracts of 
youth. 

The cataracts of youth have many causes. 
I experienced the first symptoms of cata- 
racts—a slight blurring of vision in sun- 
light—before I was 30. A reputable ophthal- 
mologist said, “You imagine it.” 

For several years thereafter, eye specialists 
said, “The condition is not serious.” They 
never told me I had cataracts. Doctors still 
do not agree as to when young patients 
should be told the truth. 

In an astonishing lack of scientific inter- 
est—if nothing more—neither the US. 
Government nor the medical  profes- 
sion have figures on the incidence of cata- 
racts in the population. 

The most common major eye operation in 
U.S. hospitals today is for cataracts. The 
Division of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness, National Institute of Health (U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare) 
lists cataracts as a neurological disease. 
Many doctors prefer to call a cataract 
merely “a clouding of the lens of the eye.” 

Because longevity is increasing, cataracts 
are on the increase. Also because women 
live longer than men, more women will even- 
tually have cataracts. Cataracts are present 
in about 60 percent of the population over 
60, and in about 100 percent of the popula- 
tion of 80 or older. 

Some doctors believe that could be 
developed which would help in retarding 
cataracts. None are now in existence. 
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Doctors emphasize that one must be care- 
ful not to translate research data about ani- 
mals to human cataracts. It is known, how- 
ever, that depriving rabbits of certain food 
elements will bring on cataracts. Some 
medical scientists believe the high incidence 
of cataracts in India has several contributing 
causes, including heredity, poor diet, and the 
reflected glare of sunlight. 

Scientists agree that, if enough interest 
and funds were provided, great strides 
could be made in cataract research. 

It is impossible to evaluate the human 
misery and loss of productivity-to the Na~ 
tion caused by blindness. More than $90,- 
400,000 in public funds has’ been expended 
in 1959 for aid to the blind. This does not 
include the trergendous sums expended for 
medical care and hospitalization by those 
with visual disorders. 

Here are some of the things you should 
know about cataracts: A cataract is a cloud- 
ing of the lens of the eye. ‘One of the first 
danger signals is a blurring of vision. 

This symptom does not necessarily mean 
that a person has cataracts but it does mean 
that thorough eye examination is in. order. 

Vision can be restored by removal of the 
cataract by surgery if the only difficulty 
with the eye is the cloudy lens and if the 
person is in good general health. 

Hospital records show that 85 percent of 
cataract operations are successful but the 
operation is still a serious and delicate one 
requiring great surgical skill. 

Formerly, it was thought that a cataract 
had to be “ripe” for removal. Now the op- 
eration is usually performed when the better 
eye is no longer able to service the patient 
satisfactorily. The time also depends on the 
type of business, age, and general condition 
of the patient. 

In many instances, surgeons operate earlier 
than they formerly did. 

In most cases, a person stays in the hos- 
pital 8 to 14 days and it will be 4 to 6 weeks 
before he can be fitted with glasses. 

There is no way that a cataract can be 
cured without an operation. So-called 
“cures” involving drops, medication by 
mouth, and the like have not been proved 
of value. All eye patients must be careful 
to avoid rackéteers and charlatans. 

Many Americans have read of the 
alphachymotrypsin enzymes rather recently 
developed for use in cataract surgery. Dur- 
ing this reporter’s recent operation by Dr. 
Elliott Randolph at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore these enzymes were used. 

Surgical techniques have greatly improved 
and much of the terror has been removed, 
Although each surgeon has his own tech- 
nique, most allow their patients to get up 
soon after the operation. There is no longer 
the dreaded immobility of the sandbags to be 
reckoned with. 





Confusion in the Space Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, some 
years ago while I was teaching political 
science at Columbia and Princeton Uni- 
versities, I used to bring groups of under- 
graduates to Washington to meet with 
Members of Congress, the judiciary and 
high administrative and political officials. 

It was on one of these trips that I first 
met Ralph E. Becker at the Republican 
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National Committee at the time when he 
was national head of the Young Repub- 
licans. Although we are of different po- 
litical faiths, I respect Mr. Becker as a 
brilliant organizer and a patriotic man 
who always has the interest of America 
at heart. 

Last November, during the 14th an- 


nual meeting of the American Rocket So- 


ciety at the Sheraton Park Hotel in 
Washington, D.C., Ralph E. Becker de- 
livered a cogent and penetrating address 
entitled “How To Win the Space Race.” 
So that this excellent analysis of our 
space program be given wide circulation, 
I am asking that it be printed in con- 
junction with my remarks. 

Mr. Becker states bluntly: 

The United States is running second in 4@ 
two-party race * * * the machinery we are 
employing seems ill suited to the task of 
winning. 


Mr. Becker asks: 
Why then have we failed to give ground 
on the front-running Soviet Union? I am 
ed to agree with the growing number 
of qualified observers who have concluded 
that the answer lies in the organization of 
our space efforts and not its extent and cal- 


Mr. Becker goes on to state that our 
space program lacks “well-defined long- 
range objectives” and is also duplicative, 
“laboring under a maze of ill-coordi- 
nated and sometimes conflicting com- 
mittees, agencies, and councils, and as 
devoid of a day-to-day central adminis- 
trative authority.” 

Mr. Speaker, these criticisms, coming 
from a leading Republican and patriot, 
are devastating. Recently, I called at- 
tention to the need for an organization 
like the Manhattan project, which de- 
veloped the atomic bomb during World 
War I, to administer our space program. 

Mr. Speaker, although there are as- 
pects of Mr. Becker’s solution to the 
problem with which I do not completely 
agree, I believe he is 100 percent cor- 
rect in his analysis of what is wrong with 
the current administrative mess in our 
space and missile programs. 

I commend Mr. Becker’s remarks to 
the attention of all thoughtful Ameri- 
cans. 

How To WIN THE SPACE RACE 
(By Ralph E. Becker ') 

Implicit in the problem how to win the 
space race are several facts of life Americans 
must face and accept. 

The basic assumption that cannot be 
avoided or understated is that this country 
is in a race—an intensely competitive con- 
test for the highest possible stakes—survival. 
With our collective lives and fortunes riding 
on the outcome, we cannot afford to bemoan 
the fact that the race may not have been of 
our choosing or the ground rules to our 
liking. Nonetheless, it began on October 4, 
1957, has accelerated, and though the United 





1Partner of the law firm of Brookhart, 
Becker & Dorsey, Washington, D.C. Member 
and program vice chairman Space Law and 
Sociology Committee, American Rocket So- 
ciety. Member Committee on Law of Outer 
Space, American Bar Association. Delegate 
Inter-American Bar Association Convention 
Buenos Aires, 1957, address on “Impact of 
Atom and Satellite on Law and Lawyer,” 
Miami, 1959, address on “the Lawyer and 
the New Dimension of Space.” 
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States finally left the starting gate we are 
still many lengths behind. 

And this is the second basic fact which 
seems to become more evident with every 
new Soviet feat, namely, that the United 
States is running second in a two-party race. 

Lastly, what now appears to be painfully 
clear is that even after a reluctant start and 
a too slowly developing thirst for the chase, 
the machinery we are employing seems ill 
suited to the task of winning. 

America should be told and retold in un- 
equivocal terms that this is a winner take all 
race. There is no place.or show money in 
this race. Despite the fact that Mr. Khru- 
shchev has temporarily muted the Commu- 
nist trumpet, he left us with no allusions 
that he has changed the basic theme—the 
world is inexorably moving toward commu- 
nism. The Soviet Premier may have decided 
that the audience has wearied of this theme 
in martial notes and that now is the time for 
symphonic instrumentation. But regardless 
of how the Soviets express their objective of 
world domination, it exists, and their prime 
tools for achieving it are the breathtaking 
weapons in their missile arsenal. 

Soviet supremacy in the production and 
use of missiles and space vehicles will give 
them a twofold advantage. One, the United 
States will and ability to combat Communist 
moves of aggression will be paralyzed by the 
threat of mass destruction, and, two, the 
world will be told the Communist system is 
best suited to the new era of civilization in 
which man has escaped his earthy confines. 
It takes little imagination or foresight to 
anticipate our plight were such advantages 
to reside in the hands of the masters of the 
Kremlin. Our eventual submission to Com- 
munist dictates and control would be 
assured. 

The challenge is real—it needs only articu- 
late expression and acceptance by the Gov- 
ernment and the people of this great coun- 
try. _It would be disastrous to allow the So- 
viets to win the space race. It is unthink- 
able that we would lose by default and 
equally beyond reason to compete without 
utilizing all of our ability in the most effec- 
tive manner possible. 

This is the crux of the problem. It is not 
enough to desire victory, for the will to win 
is not lacking in our opponents. Our resolve 
must be accompanied by the most efficacious 
utilization of our talent and productive 
ability. It is an individual American char- 
acteristic to want to win—we are notoriously 
poor losers. Never looking for aJfight, we 
have never backed away from one when the 
challenge was clear and the provocation suffi- 
cient. If this threat is made clear to our 
people, they will once again translate their 
will to prevail into a ¢ollective national 
effort to be victorious. 

Assuming then the existence of the will to 
fight and win, do we have the wherewithal to 
achieve this victory? 

No country seems better equipped to win 
such @ race than the United States. We 
have the most money, the greatest produc- 
tion capacities, the largest pool of research 
facilities, and walked away from World War 
TI with the cream of the crop of German 
missile experts to complement our large res- 
ervoir of brilliant scientists. Are we spend. 
ing enough money, employing enough people, 
and using enough facilities? -The outlay of 
$25 billion since 1950 and the scores of pri- 
vate and governmental projects engaging 
thousands of skilled scientists and techni- 
cians compel an affirmative answer to all of 
these questions. 

Why then have we failed to gain ground 
on the front-running Soviet Union? 

I am persuaded to agree with the growing 
number of qualified observers who have con- 
cluded that the answer lies in the organi- 
zation of our space effort and not in its 
extent or caliber. This conclusion finds sup- 
port in the-competence and diversity of its 


proponents. Numbered 
feel that the weak link in our space 


as being long- 
objectives, as being duplicative, as laboring 
under a maze of ill-coordinated and some- 
times conflicting committees, and 
councils, and as devoid of a day-to-day cen- 
tral administrative authority. 

A brief recital of some specific facts and 
figures gives these criticisms a large degree 
of substance, correctness, and credibility. In- 
cluded among those entities with some re- 


sponsibilities and authority in the space pro- 


gram are: four separate tial advis- 
ory councils; the Bureau of the Budget; two 
congressional committees; the Department of 
Defense and thereunder the Joint Chiefs, 
the Office of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing, the Institute for Defense Analysis, the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force each with re- 
search, development, and operational proj- 
ects; the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration with its seven research and 
operational projects. Supporting this vast 
governmental complex are a great variety of 
industrial contractors with intricate organ- 


levels which advise, criticize, and coordinate, 

This bureaucratic complex, consisting of 
61 distinct organizations and committees 
concerned with the space effort, is adminis- 
tering 67 rocket, missile, and space projects 
plus scores of subsidiary research projects. 
Physical separation, organizational separa- 
tion, differing security classifications, jedl- 
ousies, incomplete exchange of data and 
views assure duplication no matter how dili- 
gent are the attempts to avoid it. And the 
evidence is that duplication is not avoided 
but fostered by interservice and military- 
civilian rivalries for domination of projects 
and facilities. Why should all three services 
separately be studying space medicine and 
all services and the civilian agency be work- 
ing along parallel lines on propulsion, in- 
strumentation, tracking, and other aspects 
of missilery and space probing? 

That a program so fractional, so disparate, 
so unwieldy, could give America the momen- 
tum and the direction necessary to beat a 
highly systematized totalitarian opponent is 
on its face questionable. That it has to date 
failed to do so seems evident from our coun- 
try’s respective positions in the space race, 
which show the United States still trailing 
badly. 

What is the solution? After Sputnik I 
the space program was analyzed, examined, 
criticized, and dissected from within and 
without. The prescriptions for the pro- 
gram’s ills were largely to establish more 
bureaus, more committees, more councils, 
with the result that the cure was worse 
than the disease. As long as the organi- 
zation remains fragmented we can expect 
only a never-ending series of debates, trans- 
fers of functions and projects, expansion 
and contraction of responsibilities and du- 
ties and a multiplication of coordination 
and Haison activity further burdening a 
now overburdened labyrinth. 

While I do not pretend to have all or even 
a few of the answers, I have a suggestion. 
Oftentimes an intimate involvement with 
problems in all their details blinds the eye 
to their obvious resolution. I make my 
proposal as a “tyro”—a term which you all 
must agree best describes my participation 
in the field of space. My on has 
the characteristic simplicity which the un- 
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commands.~ NASA and all of its 
subordinate commands would be disestab- 
lished, and the Department of Defense 
taken out of the research, design, 
and production of missiles and space vehi- 
cles. Operational control of certain mis- 
siles would remain with the military and 


would reside in the Department of Space, 
in a manner similar to the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s responsibility for all nuclear 


programs. 
The authority of the Secretary of Space 
would be complete subject only to the Presi- 


services on the Secretary of Space with the 
authority to resolve any conflicts thereover 
resting with the National Security Council. 

I would foresee that all scientific and 
tephnical personnel now working on re- 
search and development for NASA and the 
Defense Department would be transferred 
permanently to the Department of Space. 
Wherever necessary, military personnel could 
be assigned to the new department. No 
unilateral control would be exercised by the 
Department of Defense over a missile or 
space vehicle until it was operational and 
assigned to fulfill a specific military need 
and mission. Defense Department person- 
nel assigned to the Department of Space 
would of course work on any project which 
had military application. The lines of 
authority would have to be so drawn as not 
to imperil the ability of the Department of 
Defense to fulfill its prime mission of in- 
suring the security of the country. 

A unified program would induce a less 
disputatious climate in which the scientists 
would be free from the strife which curbs 
and hinders the fullest expression of their 
taleht. The frustrations inherent in any 
divergent program have already cost us the 
service of some ent scientists, and we 
stand a good c ce of losing more, not 
only to industry but to the employ of 
friendly allies. We can ill-afford to hazard 
such a possibility. 

An examination of our opponent’s formula 
for winning the space race reveals the exist- 
ence of a well-functioning, monolithic, all- 
pervasive organization—the Interdepart- 
mental Commission for Interplanetary Com- 
munications. The experience of a winner 
has taught many a lesson. 

Any such sweeping proposal as this raises 
@ plethora of questions as to how it could 
best be achieved with a minimum dislocation 
of people and interruption of projects. As- 
suming that unification cf effort in a single 
department is the answer and a decision to 
do 30 is reached, I would urge a 60- to 90- 
day crash basis study by a Hoover Commis- 
sion-type group as to how this can be ac- 
complished. I am not a unifica- 
tion feasibility study, but an organizational 
study based on a firm-decision to unify. 
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At the end of this period the study group 
would answer specifically the who, what, 
when and where's of this consolidation and 
also submit a draft of the necessary enabling 
legislation. 

If unification is the answer, and I believe 
it is in large part, it will not be accomplished 
without a struggle. No far-reaching change 
is ever wrought without oposition. Tem- 
pers will be short, wounds inflicted and scars 
remain. But the end result should be a 
single cohesive force with wasteful rivalries 
and duplication reduced to a minimum, and 
probably a savings of many billions of 
dollars. 

Another indispensable element of any pro- 
gram large or small is its leadership. The 
man who will inherit this newly unified space 
family will find it not entirely happy or at 
once homogeneous. Memories of the inevit- 
able fight over unification and old jealousies 
will plague the organization at the begin- 
ning. The Secretary of Space will have to be 
a forceful, courageous man of broad vision, 
proven management ability, able to harmo- 
nize conflicting personalities and competing 
aims and rise above partisan motivations. 
I don’t see how anyone who is or has been 
an active participant in the space program 
could meet all of these qualifications. It 
therefore would seem prudent to recruit a 
man whose judgment could not be ques- 
tioned on the basis of prior actions. ‘There 
come to mind several ably equipped and 
proven leaders such as Charles H. Percy, the 
imaginative president of Bell & Howell 
who recently chaired the committee which 
outlined broad national objectives and aspi- 
rations; Henry C. Alexander, the able execu- 
tive, lawyer, banker and president of Morgan 
Guaranty; George Romney, the brilliant far- 
sighted president of American Motors who 
brought about America’s small car rev- 
olution. 

These are but a few of America’s store of 
skilled managers among whom we would 
surely find an administrative architect of a 
unified effort to conquer space. At critical 
periods of our history we have always found 
the man who could unite, organige and ar- 
range our capacities, resources and genius 
to the undertaking at hand.. In President 
Eisenhower we have a living example of a 
man who twice, in World War II and at the 
onset of the cold war, displayed the qualities 
and ingenuity which a Secretary of Space 
will have to command, Somewhere today 
there is such a man—he must be found and 
put to the task. 

Our ovérlapping, duplicative, cumbersome, 
fragmented, bureaucratic space program is 
not providing the thrust. that we need to 
surpass or draw abreast of the Soviets. The 
competition is too strong, the risks too high 
to tolerate any longer the luxury of a red- 
tape organization where all are chiefs but 
no one is in charge. 

We have all the ingredients necessary to 
win the space race—the money, the re- 
sources, the brains, the know-how and the 
will. We need only to harmess them in one 
concerted effort under a single authority of 
the highest standing and rank. 

Only then can we reasonably expect to 
see the day when the hammer and sickle 
will find at the terminus of its planetary 
voyages the Stars and Stripes already firmly 
planted. 





Woodrow Wilson Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join the other Members of 
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the New Jersey delegation in introduc- 
ing a bill which looks toward the estab- 
lishment of a Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
in Washington. 

Citizens of New Jersey have a special 
interest in, and regard for, the man 
Woodrow Wilson. We consider him New 
Jersey’s adopted son, and the years 
which he spent in our State, and the 
great contributions he:made during that 
time, will never be forgotten. 

Nor can the Nation forget Woodrow 
Wilson who, as our 28th President, gave 
his life, in effect, for the pursuit of 
world peace. The principles for which 
he stood, and which in large part he 
originated, still guide us, today, in our 
own very similar efforts to achieve a 
lasting peace, with justice. 

I therefore feel it is most fitting that 
we refiect our gratitude in a permanent 
memorial to President Wilson. As. a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, to 
which this bill will be referred, I intend 
to push for immediate committee sup- 
port and approval. 





Unfair Attack on Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, admittedly 
the farm subsidy program is difficult, 
legislatively, and something ought to be 
done. Meanwhile the clamor of crit- 
ics, particularly the Congress, reminds 
me that some of the more vocal critics 
are those in responsible positions in the 
Congress. In no other field, it seems to 
me, has Congress failed so miserably 
to provide the right legislation. In this 
lack of proper legislation or maze of 
improper legislation, Mr. Benson at- 
tempts to do the best he can. His con- 
gressional critics fail to realize or over- 
look the fact that if Congress does not 
like the farm program, Congress can cer- 
tainly change it. 

Further, the Congress is under the 
leadership of the Democrats and it is 
their responsibility to provide the nec- 
essary corrective legislation. Short of 
this, the criticism of Secretary Benson 
by the congressional Democrat leaders 
comes with poor grace. 

Perhaps Mr. Benson’s gracious atti- 
tude, despite vicious attacks, has been 
noticed and appreciated by the rank and 
file of American people in and out of agri- 
culture. A good expression of this view- 
point is found in the Dallas Morning 
News editorial of Wednesday, December 
16, 1959, entitled “Unfair Attack on Ben- 
son,” which follows for the benefit of my 
colleagues and those interested in the 
agriculture problem: 

Unraln ATTACK ON BENSON 

Never has there been a more unfair, more 
unfounded, or more pusillanimous attack 
upon an American Secretary of Agriculture 
than the attack now carried on against Ezra 
Benson lying on his sickbed and as it has 
been carried on against him for years. 
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Tt is unfair because the program attributed ; 


to Benson is 90 percent of Democratic origin 
and enactment and 100 percent non-Benson. 
It is unfounded because Benson’s enforce- 
ment of the program stems out of Benson's 
oath of office to enforce the law—not as 
Benson likes it, but as Congress has left it. 

The attack is pusillanimous in the full 
dictionary sence of that word. It is “des- 
titute of manly strength and firmness of 
mind”; it is “of weak or mean spirit”; it is 
“cowardly.” 

Benson's critics blame him because their 
solution of the farm problem—and not his— 
won’t work, never has worked, and never will. 

The more we subsidize limited production 
on the farm the more the farmers over- 
produce. Our warehouses are full; our 
granaries can hold no more; even caves and 
mothball ships are loaded. 

It is cruelly unreasonable to make out 
Benson as the farmer’s enemy. He grew up 
milking a string of cows and peddling the 
milk to customers in town. He is a suc- 
cessful farmer now—taking no subsidy from 
anybody. His Mormon church and his Mor- 
mon people refused to touch a dime of 
Federal giveaway. 

Have you heard about the legless Mor- 
mon’s barbershop? When the patient’s 
stumps were healed, the church brought him 
a high chair, taught him the barber’s trade, 
rented him a shop—and ordered 150 Mor- 
mons to get their haircuts and shaves at that 
shop. 

Benson comes of that kind of people. He 
is that sort of man. As a religious man, he 
respects his oath. But, as a farmer, he 
knows that no Washington farm plan can 
donate anybody out of bankruptcy or enact 
farm prosperity. He is everlastingly right. 





A Memorial to the Memory of Woodrow 
Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have joined with many other Repre- 
sentatives in introducing a bill authoriz- 
ing the creation of a Commission to con- 
sider and formulate plans for the con- 
struction in the District of Columbia of 
an appropriate. permanent memorial to 
the memory of Woodrow Wilson. 

True recognition of the great abil- 
ities and service of President Woodrow 
Wilson is clearly shown by the sponsor- 
ship of the resolution which completely 
crosses party lines. 

Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
who has introduced this resolution on the 
Senate side with many cosponsors, has 
received a number of suggestions for a 
fitting memorial. 

It is my own hope that when a Com- 
mission is created and plans formulated, 
that a living memorial, such as sug- 
gested by the Rev. Francis Sayre, son-in- 
law of Woodrow Wilson, would be the 
truest recognition of the great contribu- 
tion made by President Woodrow Wilson. 

President Eisenhower has also indi- 
cated that his own belief would be for a 
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Woodrow Wilson House, rather than a 
statue and that he would favor the fund 
to be raised by private subscription. 
Knowing of the great interest in this 
proposal throughout the United States 
it would certainly appear that the ac- 
cumulation of necessary funds for such 
a project would be no serious problem. 

It is my hope that prompt congres- 
sional action can be obtained on this 
resolution. 





Legislation To Remove Inequities in the 
Social Security Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


, HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing two bills today which I 
would like to discuss briefly. They will 
remove inequities in the sociei security 
program and, I believe, improve it. Asa 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I am, quite naturally, extremely 
interested in any legislation designed to 
modernize this great program. Identical 
legislation is being introduced in the 
Senate today by Senator Vance HarTKE, 
a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. ‘ 

This legislation will: 

First. Remove the present $1,200 limi- 
tation on earned income with respect to 
individuals receiving benefits. 

Second. Provide earlier retirement at 
reduced benefits for men at age 62 and 
for women at age 60. 

Third, Eliminate the requirement that 
an individual must have attained age 50 
in order to be eligible for disability 
benefits. 

Fourth. Provide a special tax credit 
against social security taxes to employ- 
ers who employ individuals who are more 
than 45 years of age. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation will re- 


move inequities in the social security . 


program which experience has shown us 
are unwise and unfair. 
EARNINGS LIMITATION 


Present law forbids a person receiving 
social security. benefits from earning 
more than $1,200 a year. He may receive 
unlimited amounts of money from divi- 
dends and annuities and still receive a 
social security check each month. The 
absurdity of this is, I believe, apparent. 
We are rewarding the rich and penaliz- 
ing those who really need the protection 
offered by the social security program. 

This legislation calls for the complete 
removal of the income limitation. Since 
this will involve an annual cost of al- 
most $3 billion, it will be necessary to 
have this matter thoroughly considered 
by the proper committees of the Sen- 
ate and House. I believe a comprehen- 
sive study will indicate the feasibility of 
doing this immediately. If for fiscal 
reasons it cannot be done immediately, a 
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temporary adjustment should be made 
raising the present ceiling to a more 
realistic and reasonable figure. 

EARLIER RETIREMENT 


Present retirement age under the so- 
cial security program is 65, except that 
@ woman may retire at age 62 with re- 
duced benefits. I would like to see these 
requirements lowered to age 60 for 
women and age 62 for men, if they so 
desire. This would be optional and at 
reduced benefits. 

DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Present law requires that a person be 


50 years of age, and totally and perma- 
nently disabled, before he can qualify 
for disability benefits. If an individual 
is fully paid up and becomes totally and 
permanently disabled, I feel that he 
should be able to receive disability bene- 
fits at any age. I can think of no reason 
why a person at age 50 is more entitled 
to receive disability benefits than a per- 
son at a lower age. 
HIRE THE. ELDERLY 


We are all aware, I am sure, Mr. 
Speaker, of the difficulty which indi- 
viduals over the age of 45 are experienc- 
ing in finding employment. While I say 
hire the elderly, we cannot, of course, 
say that an individual as young as 45 is 
old. But they are old in terms of find- 
ing employment. Something must be 
done to encourage the employment of 
these individuals. One thought which 
has come to my mind as a possible in- 
“ucement is a special tax credit equal 
tw one-half percent of the wage with 
respect to which the social security tax 
is imposed on employees over the age of 
45. This credit will be given to the em- 


ployer hiring or employing an individual. 


over the age of 45. I believe this would 
encourage the hiring of the elderly. It 
is at least worthy of consideration. 

I earnestly hope that the House Ways 
and Means Committee will schedule 
hearings on these amendments to the 
social security program at an early date. 
This is not a matter which we should 
continue to neglect. 





Neither Snow, Nor Rain, Nor Heat, Nor 
Ocean Gale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker. an 
ancient Greek historian discussed the 
Persian postal system around 600 B.C. 
At that time Herodotus wrote “Neither 
snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of 
night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion: of their appointed rounds,” 

I'd like to add the words “nor ocean 
gale” to that description of the delivery 
of the mail as it applies to Mrs. James 
Cochran of Lakeside, Oreg., in my dis- 
trict. “Mrs. Cochran has delivered the 
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appeared in the November 1959 issue of 
Northwest Ruralite. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I in- 
clude that article: 
WATERBORNE MAILMAN 

Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
morning, the tiny boat slips out from its 
dock on south Tenmile Lake and heads for 


aboard the boat and the “mailman” starts 
the appointed rounds. 
As has been fabled in story and song, the 


tall, slim, quiet lady named Marj Cochran. 
She’s the mailman. 

“Just an everyday grind,” she says matter 
of factiy. 

But as a matter of fact, it’s more than 
that. Since the mail traditionally must go 
through, Cochran has delivered the 
U.S. mail regularly through such obstacles 
as hurricane-like gales, snow, hail, thick fog, 
even mechanical breakdowns. Only once in 
the 9 years she has been on the job has she 
failed to complete her 40-mile mail delivery 
run—and then it wasn’t her fault. A log 
jam had blocked the canal which connects 
the north and south Tenmile Lakes. 

At latest count, there were 7 permanent 
residents on north Tenmile Lake, and 23 on 
south Tenmile. The two lakes combined 
have a total of 178 miles of shoreline. The 
people who live on this shoreline are an in- 
dividualistic sort. Many of them are retired 
or semiretired, spending their golden years 
in the restful solitude of a sprawling, rolling 
showcase of nature (which is now patching 
up the scars of an old logging area). The 
few roads that serve these families are prim- 
itive and open only a few months of the 
year. The dairy farmers who live on the 
shores of the lakes, take their milk to mar- 
ket by boat, for the lakes and their many 
octopus-like arms and inlets are the only 
highways to the outside in winter. 

Electricity has come to these families only 
within the last few years, thanks to Douglas 
Electric Cooperative and the Central Lincoln 
Public Utility Division. Most of the resi- 
dents are still without telephone service, save 
for the special private circtiit that eight 
residents on the south lake have set up to 
talk among themselves. But even this tele- 
phone system has no connection with the 
outside. 

In winter often their major means of 
communicating with the “outside” is via 
mail. Mrs. Cochran’s yellow and red boat 
skims over the lakes three times weekly, 
delivering the mail and sometimes even 
doing such neighborly tasks as delivering a 
bag of groceries or feeding a cat while its 
master is away. 

And in her appointed rounds, Marj Coch- 
ran often finds a neighborly offering of a 
steaming cup of coffee from her patrons. 
At the Bill Wolfe place she's greeted on each 
trip by the barking, tail-wagging, jumping 
and running enthusiasm of a big black 


Labrador dog named Butch. Marj some- 
times gives the mail to Butch who, gripping 
it firmly in his teeth, delivers it to the house 
nearby. 





story of Marj Cochran in detail 
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“I always look first to see that the Wolfes 
are home,” says Marj, “because if they 
aren’t, Butch would probably take the mail 
out back someplace and bury it. But Butch 
has always done a good job delivering the 
mail—until the Montgomery Ward catalog 
came. That was almost too big for him.” 

Marj &ctually uses two boats in her de- 
livery, one for summer, another for winter. 
The summer boat she describes as a “classy 
racing job,” 13 feet 8 inches long and 42 
inches wide. Powered by a 40-horsepower 
motor, it gets up to 34 miles per hour. In 
winter she switches to a larger and less 
classy boat that provides a cover for keeping 
the mail (and Marj) protected from the 
rayages of wind, rain, hail and snow. 

Although the elements are bad enough, 
they aren’t the only hazards to prompt de- 
livery of the U.S. mail. Once she smacked a 
submerged log and ruined the motor. She 
had to paddle some distance, before hooking 
a tow from a passing motorboat. As insur- 
ance against getting stuck up the lake With- 
out a motor again, she now carrier a spare 
motor—a tiny 1.7 horsepower unit. Marj, 
incidentally, is handy at fixing motors. 
“Changing the plugs is usually all that’s 
necessary nowadays, anyhow,” she says. The 
wear and tear on the motors is such that a 
new one is necessary every 18 to 24 months. 

Fog is often a hazard to the safe delivery 
of mail on the Tenmile lakes, although 
Marj navigates the many twisting, fjord- 
like arms of the lake in the thickest fog at 
a fairly good clip, apparently by some sort 
of instinctive radar. “The boat knows the 
route,” she says. 

“My main worry in a fog,” she says, “is 
that some crazy fool will be anchored out in 
the middle of the lake fishing, and I won't 
see him before it’s too late.” 

The number of mail patrons on the lakes 
varies considerably from summer to winter. 
The variance may be even greater in the 
future, for many summer homes are now be- 
ing built. The current. number of summer 
homes adds about 10 residents to the 30 
permanently on the lakes. Camp Easter 
Seal, the summer camp for crippled children 
on north Tenmile Lake, accounts for a lot 
of summer mail (and the arrival of the mail 
boat is a big event at the camp). 

Although summer accounts for more stops 
for the mail boat, winter exacts its work, too. 
Residents order many items through the mail 
order houses and as a result such divergent 
cargoes as linoleum and baby chickens are 
common. The Christmas mail, of course, 
always taxes all of Uncle Sam’s postal facil- 
ities, and Marj's boat gets its share of cards 
and packages. 

Marj considers her “worst” cargo the big 
box of fishing worms one man had ordered 
through the mail. Unfortunately, they ap- 
parently got delayed somewhere along the 
route, because by the time Marj got them at 
Lakeside, they were,pretty ripe. But the mail 
went through. 

The most hectic trip may have been the 
one in which Marj fought her way through 
the boiling cauldron of water whipped up by 
one of those hurricane-like gales that occa- 
sionally come up on the coast. ' She ran the 
little boat through buffeting 4-foot waves, 
holding the craft to the middle of the lake 
because the shoreline was being bombarded 
by falling limbs and even whole trees as a 
result of the 90-mile-per-hour wind. She 
made it, but breathed a sigh of relief that 
afternoon when she pulled the boat up to the 
dock and slipped out of her lifejacket (she 
doesn't swim) at the end of the trip. 

Marj, who is married to Lakeside Boatshop 
Owner James Cochran, got into the mailboat 
business in partnership with her father. 
When her father died, she carried on with 
the boat run. Not only has she held her 
three-trips-a-week schedule for the past 9 
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years, but she has never even allowed the 
mail to get wet. And that’s a pretty big order 
when the mail must go through by boat on 
a stormy coastal lake. 





National Whirligig 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial by Mr. Ray Tucker appearing 
in the November 30, 1959, issue of the 
Beaver Valley (Pa.) News-Tribune. 

The editorial effectively sets forth a 
strong and cohesive argument against 
enactment of the Harris fair trade bill, 
H.R. 1253, which, according to reputable 
economists who unanimously and uni- 
formly oppose the measure, would cost 
consumers of this country between one 
and twelve billions of dollars a year. 

The editorial follows: 

NATIONAL WHIRLIGIG 


(By Ray Tucker) 


WasHINGTON.—A pile of mail from pen- 
sioned old folks and social security bene- 
ficiaries in forgotten fountains of youth— 
Florida, Louisiana, Arizona, southern Califor- 
nia—has spurred Senate action of fair 
trade bills designed to keep retail prices 
at artificially high levels, especially drugs 
and medicines. 

Alarmed by these complaints, Senator 
GEoRGE SMATHERS, Of Florida, thought that 
he saw too much caution concerning this 
problem on the part of) the Senate Anti- 
Monopoly Subcommittee, which is headed 
by Senator Estes KeErauver. SMATHERS 
showed his concern, and obtained a prom- 
ise from the Tennessean that he would 
begin his drug inquiry on December 7, 
Pearl Harbor Day. 

The druggists had hoped that consumer 
complacency and their unorganized state 
would permit quick and quiet passage of 
the Harris fair trade bill. Sponsored by 
the Arkansas chairman of the Television 
Quiz Committee, the measure was reported 
favorably with a 20-to-9 vote by the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee at the last session. 

It is now before the House Rules Com- 
mittee, which directs legislative traffic. It 
may or may not be reported to the floor for 
action next January. 

STRATEGY TO ALERT CONSUMERS 

The Smathers-Kefauver strategy is de- 
signed to alert consumers so that, like the 
old folks’ letters, they will use their influence 
to offset the drug trade’s powerful lobby. 
If killed at the next session, the price- 
fixing program will be embalmed, perhaps 
permanently. 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown, of California, has 
shown his concern over this problem, in view 
of the difficulties resulting from the migra- 
tion of so many retired people to his State. 
He has appointed Mrs. Helen Ewing Nelson 
as California's first consumer counsel, one of 
the few in the Nation. 

THAT FAIR TRADE MEASURE 


The Harris fair trade bill empowers a man- 
ufacturer to negotiate a fixed-price contract 
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for his goods with retailers within a State 


which permits such-deals. If a single re- 
tailer signs such an agreement, his price 
scale becomes binding on every retailer in 
that State, even though they would prefer 
to sell that manufacturer’s products at a low- 
er figure. 

This scheme has been criticized by Robert 
A. Bicks, Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Antitrust Division, as mo- 
nopolistic. It is opposed by every Govern- 
ment official and department which has any 
jurisdiction over goods, services, and prices, 
from foods and farm machinery to drugs. 

In fact, few manufacturers or retailers sup- 
port the fair trade scheme. Its only ag- 
gressive backers are the druggists’ and medi- 
cine men’s lobbies. 


EXCESSIVELY HIGH PRICES HERE, LOW PRICES 
ABROAD 


The Kefauver files explain fully their com. 
merical interest. Only a few firms manu- 
facture about 80 percent of the Nation's 
drugs, and, if reinforced by a monopolistic 
fair trade bill, they can control prices merely 
by watching each other's trade lists—or ad- 
vertising. It is as simple as that. 

Whatever the reason may be, they main- 
tain excessively high prices in this country 
while dumping them at whatever the market 
will bring abroad. 

Fifty Miltown tablets, for instance, sell for 
from $3.85 to $4.25 in the United States and 
for only 46 cents in South America. Mi- 
graine headache pills, which old and young 
alike need because of age or alcohol, cost $14 
a hundred in this country and only $7 in 
Western Europe. 

In contrasting these charges, it should be 
remembered that foreign costs must include 
fees for shipping, insurance, two dock hand- 
lings, several transshipments, and a far more 
complex and expensive system of retail dis- 
tribution than exists in this country. 

But there is no need to wander so far from 
Capitol Hill. In Maryland, which suffers 
from a fair trade act, drugs cost from 25 to 
76 percent more than in the District of 
Columbia, where Congress has legislated in 
favor of a system of free enterprise and 
competition. 





Communist Rule in Poland Exposed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN 


C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recess between sessions of the 86th 
Congress, the Chicago Tribune ran one 
of the most penetrating series that I have 
read about present conditions in Poland, 
which today tragically finds itself in the 
hands of a Communist regime. 

This series was written by Mr. A. M. 
Rosenthal, a correspondent of the New 
York Times, who had been expelled from 
Poland for probing too deeply into the 
affairs of the Polish Communist Govern- 
ment. 

I have asked permission to reprint this 
very revealing series because I believe 
the Chicago Tribune and the New York 
Times through Correspondent A. M. 
Rosenthal have performed a great pub- 
lic service, 
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Mr. Rosenthal’s articles throw the 
spotlight on the absolute folly of those 
who today still live in the belief that the 
free world can trust or look forward to 
any semblance of coexistence with those 
who preach the Communist doctrine. 

The series is particularly timely be- 
cause we see in this country today a 
rising tide of those who have been foster= 
ing coexistence with communism. The 
series is particularly significant because 
Mr. Rosenthal so expertly draws the fine 
line of distinction between the present 
Communist regime in Poland and the 
people of Poland. We in the Congress 
of the United States must always keep 
in mind the fact that the Communist 
regime, presently holding a tight grip 
over the Polish people, in no way reflects 
the true spirit of freedom so deeply im- 
bedded in the péople of Poland them- 
selves. 

This series demonstrates that commu- 
nism, whether it is practiced in Poland 
or in the Soviet Union, cannot stand the 
glare of truth. It is, therefore, no sur- 
prise that the Communist regime of 
Poland ousted Mr. Rosenthal because in 
maintaining the highest tradition of 
American journalism, he refused to com- 
promise in bringing the true story of 
conditions in Poland under Communist 
rule to the free world. 

It is my most sincere hope that the 
formulators of American foreign policy 
will learn a revealing lesson from Mr. 
Rosenthal’s series, for it indeed drama- 
tizes the total failure of Communist 
dogma. 

I wish to congratulate the Chicago 
Tribune for reprinting this excellent 
series on conditions in present-day 
Poland under Communist rule. 

Mr. Rosenthal’s series, which was 
printed in five articles, follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Nov. 30, 
1959] 
WriTrer TELLS SITUATION In POLAND TopAY 
(By A. M. Rosenthal) 

Vienna, November 29.—The story of Po- 
land in the autumn of 1959 is the panicky 
realization of Polish Communist leaders that 
they have failed stunningly to establish 
effective Communist rule and direction in 
the country. 

This is the reason—this failure and not 
vast mysterious plots—that Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka, a hero 3 years ago and now taut, 
nerve ridden, and isolated, has decided he 
has need of harder men and harder ways. 
“Discipline,” Gomulka cried furiously at a 
Communist meeting, and 
Warsaw newspaper cried back a few days 
later in a pagewide headline. 

Everywhere he turned in Poland, Gomulka 
could see this deep failure of Polish com- 
munism to reach out into the roots of the 
country’s life. 

BACK IS TURNED 

He saw @ peasantry that has turned its 
stolid back on every form of socialism simply 
because it hated his government. He gave 
them more and more in the way of food and 
profits, but the hatred was there and the 
back remained turned, 

He saw a Communist Party filled with op- 
portunists and grown paunchy with cynicism 
and apathy. 

“Jobseekers and churchgoers, that’s what 
we have in our party,” a central committee 
member said wearily. “What kind of a party 


‘ 


“discipline,” a 


munist Party starts ruling Poland, that com- 
is heeded by the worker, the in- 
tellectual, and the peasant. 

But Gomulka and the people around him 


boundary—the boundary that divides resent- 
ment from chaotic rebellion and the entry 
of the Russian Army. 

That is why the story of Poland in ‘the 
autumn of 1959 is still a continuing one. 
The move away from liberalized communism 
is clear. But at some point it will run up 
against Poland’s emotional boundary and 
there it may have to stop. 

IN FuRY 

Even at the moment, the story of the 
strange, deliberately heightened crisis in 
Poland touches directly upon some of the 
most important problems in Communist so- 
ciety. Perhaps most important of all, it 
touches upon the extent to which Commu- 
nist rulers of a satellite nation can afford to 
permit liberties to grow. 

These days Gomulka acts more and more 
like a man in a strange fury. 

“That man does not talk to us any more,” 


will be overthrown in Poland—nor have the 
Polish people any hope. 
RUSSIA HOLDS KEY 

The Communists know—every adult and 
most children in Poland know—that com- 
munism in Poland is maintained by the 
existence of the Soviet Union. 

The determination of the Soviet Union 
to keep a Communist regime on its western 
frontier is the paramount fact of political 
life in Poland. 

It is one of the ironies of Poland that 
foreigners particularly Western diplomats, 
have to deal much more gingerly with this 
basic reality than do Communists. West- 
ern policy ts engaged in an attempt to come 
to terms with the Soviet Union and the 
captivity of Eastern Europe is a topic it is 
best to stay away from. What's the use? 

For most Communists it is all so obvious, 


In a car in eastern Poland, a couple of 
Communists riding with a foreigner were 
griping about the Soviet Union. A non- 
party Communist sympathizer in the back 
seat spoke up: 

“Without the Russians we would all be 
swinging from trees,” he said. Then he 
gestured toward one of the party members. 
“But you gentlemen would go first,” he said 
mockingly. 

The party member laughed: . 

“Is this a discovery? As my American 
friend here always says—what are you sup- 
posed to be, Christopher Columbus discov- 
ering America?” 





There is a difference in Poland, however, 
and it is this difference that has led the 
party to failure, filled Wladyslaw Gomulka 
with @ sense of frustration, driven the 
- Polish party fo a state of confusion, and 

‘or the decisions of the past couple 
hs to tighten political and economic 


The parties of Hungary, Rumania, Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Cezchslovakia are able to rule 
by plain and unashamed force. The Com- 


In 1956 Gomulka and many of the mem- 
bers of the Communist Party resisted com- 
plete Russian domination of their country. 
Theh they set about. picking up the pieces 
of communism in their own land. 

Gomulka never pretended to be a liberal. 
Quickly and decisively he cut dead any 
thought that Poland would move to the 
“second stage” of social democracy. He 
purged his party not only of Sialinists but 
of the “revisionists” who believed in ever- 
incr liberalization. _He set about mak- 
ing friends again with Nikita Khrushchev. 


Tr’S DIFFERENT BRAND 


The Polish brand of communism remained 
far different—and still is far different—from 
the Czech or East German brand. Gomulka 
believed a truce with the church and per- 
mitting peasants to own their land was the 
price of peace in Poland and he was willing 
to pay it. 

In other important ways Gomulka and his 
party changed the model of Eastern Eu- 
ropean communism. In Poland today a man 
cannot vote freely or write freely, but he can 
speak his mind to his neighbor, read West- 
ern books, often get a passport, and go freely 
to church. 

Poland became a country where a man, 
although he might not like his government, 
at least had the privilege of turning his back 
on it and leading his own life. 

For a while the tacit live-and-let-live bar- 
gain between the people and the govern- 
ment worked. As far as the people were 
concerned it might still work, because they 
have no other choice. 

LIFE Is DREARY 


Life in Poland is gray and dreary, but 
German devastation has as much to do with 
that as Communist misrule. Anyway, pro- 
duction went up, consumer goods appeared 
on the shelves, food was plentiful, and if a 
man could not live in happiness, at least 
he did not live in pain. Internationally, 
Poland found herself in the delightful posi- 
a1 tiie ac- 
claimed as a brother by Moscow 

It was not. long, however, before the Polish 
road to socialism ran into trouble. 

Liberalization was successful in removing 
the edge of discontent and revolt. But the 
Communists found liberalization did not 
draw the Polish 


Gomulka took steps. He has been taking 
them for at least 2 years, but, because they 
were not particularly dramatic, many wes- 
terners overlooked them and concentrated 
instead on the fact that a Polish writer 
could get a passport or an American news- 
paper was on sale in a hotel lobby. 


PRESS IS MUZZLED 

Factory workers’ councils were stripped of 
influence and put under party control. The 
Polish press, a couple of years ago aston~- 
ishingly free spoken, was muzzled. Writers 
found it more difficult to get books pub- 
lished. 

Still nothing worked. The Communist 
Party found itself deeper and deeper in the 
soupy indifference of the Polish people. 

Since the government was the only major 
employer and the government was detested, 
it became the accepted thing to cheat and 
steal. Factory managers, given a slight 
amount of administrative freedom, joined in 
the fun and cut themselves huge slices of 
graft, making sure to pass out some crumbs 
to the workers in the form of unearned 
wage dividends and overtime. 

In the struggle against the church, the 
Communists found themselves making little 
headway. In Poland today it is only the 
nonconformist parent who does not enroll 
his child in a religious instruction class. 

CAME SO LATE 

There were only two surprising things 
about Gomulka’s decision to try more em- 
phatically to tighten control. One was that 
anybody was surprised at it. The other 
was that it came so iate in the game. 

The Russians undoubtedly urged Gomulka 
to. bring back men like Julian Tokarski and 
Lt. Gen. Kazimierz Witaszewski—fervently 
pro-Russian, enthusiastically tough-handed 
men. 

Having made the decision that the time 
had come, Gomulka set about creating the 
mecessary atmosphere of crisis. In March 
he boasted about how much meat the Poles 
ate. In October he denounced meat eating 
as a national disaster. 

BOASTS OF WAGES 

In January the Communists boasted of 
their increased production and increased 
wages. In October Gomulka shouted that 
industry was going to pot and billions of 
zlotys were overspent. 

The big question in Poland for most peo- 
ple, of course, is how tough things will get. 
It means a lot to Polish Communists and 
intellectuals that some of the old-time 
Stalinists are coming back, 

It means more to more people that wages 
are to be cut, overtime wiped out, dividends 
eliminated, payrolls slashed. 

Gomulka is fighting, not to return to Stal- 
inism, but to establish the party as the in- 
strument of power and authority in the 
country. He has not suddenly become a 
tyrannical beast but is using the methods 
he thinks imperative now to prod Poland 
along the road to communism in fact as well 
as in theory. 

It is likely the nature of Poland will make 
the current trend not a steady downward 
slide but a matter of ups and downs. 

The Polish story therefore may not be 
continuously dramatic. The next upward 
trend will convince many people that it’s all 
been a fuss of no terrible significance. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Dec. 1, 
1959] 


Po.LtsH REeDs IN CONFUSION—GOMULKA LOSES 
His Popu.arity WITH Parry 
(By A. M. Rosenthal) 

Vrenna, November 30.—Poland’s Com- 
munist Party, placed in power and kept in 
power by Russian might, has been thrown 
into confusion and bitterness by a leader 
it once followed out of hope and now fol- 
lows out of desperation. 

In a Warsaw newspaper Office, three Com- 
munist journalists were teasing a fourth Pole 
because he was the only member of the edi- 
torial board who did not belong to the party. 
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“Aren't you afraid for your job?” they kept 
asking him. 
SOLE PEOPLE’S MAN 


“Not at all,” the nonparty man answered, 
lightly. “I am the only one of us who feels 
secure. They have to keep me: I am the 
only one who represents the people.” 

It is the awareness that the Communist 
Party of Poland is a party of a small minority, 
kept in control by the existence of a foreign 
power, which has never been able to bridge 
the gap of distrust that separates it from the 
people of Poland. 


UNDERSTANDING MISSING 


But this is an old story in all the eastern 
European Communist countries and in Po- 
land the Communists have learned to live 
with it. 

Some of them live with it proudly—“We 
are part of the forces of history.” Some cover 
it wtih a layer of cynicism—‘“If they don’t 
like us in Poland all they have to do is move 
the country to the moon.” 

But in the past few months, the Polish 
Communist Party—officialiy, the United 
Workers Party—has been stumbling badly 
under additional troubles, troubles that few 
Polish Communists really understand. 


IGNORED BY SAVIOR 


Polish Communists find themselves de- 
nounced with scorn by Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
the. man they brought back to power with 
that surge of hope in 1956. Then they find 
themselves ignored by Gomulka until the 
time comes for another denunciation. 

They find men coming back to power whose 
very names chill them with memories of the 
past—and of the people’s reaction to the past. 
They find more and more of the men who 
recalled the hope of 1956 being dismissed and 
sometimes they refuse to believe, because it 
is too painful to believe or because nobody 
bothers to inform them, 

“I tell you Hochfeld cannot have been dis- 
missed,” said the editor of a Polish Com- 
munist weekly to a Western correspondent. 
“T’'ll bet you a hundred zlotys he has not been 
dismissed.” 

NOBODY TELLS HIM 


Julian Hochfeld, a socialist spark of the 
1956 intellectual upheaval, had been dis- 
mised as head of the Institute for Interna- 
tional Affairs a full week earlier. Nobody 
had bothered to tell the editor of the weekly 
that is Gomulka’s mouthpiece. 

Poland’s Communists are not Liberals or 
Social Democrats; they are Communists. But 
many of them are men who believe déeply in 
socialism and who had believed deeply that 
socialism could be achieved under a consid- 
erable degree of freedom—and in 1956 risked 
their necks to prove it. 


RIGHT PROVES WRONG 


In 1956 they saw themselves as part of a 
movement that might not. be liked by the 
people but was right for Poland and would 
be accepted by the people. Now they see 
that there will be restrictions in the range 
of liberty. It may not be as bad as it was 
in the days of Stalinism but having had a 
taste of freedom even Communists are not 
happy with dollops. 

As Communists they would accept much 
more easily if they understood fully or be- 
lieved fully in what their leader was doing. 
They neither understand fully nor believe 
fully. 

For one thing, most of the members of the 
party have lost contact with Gomulka. For 
the first time since 1956 they refer to him 
not just by his underground nickname of 
“Wieclaw” but as “Wieclaw the dictator.” 


FILLED WITH FEAR 


The party follows Gomulka. It has no 
other choice. Members know in essence 
what he is driving at—instilling discipline 
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into the party, trying desperately to give it 
roots in the ceuntry, prodding the people 
and the party. 

But many party members are filled with a 
heavy fear that he is going about it the 
wrong way. Perhaps peasants in the coun- 
tryside or workers in a provincial town do 
not care much which Communists are ap- 
pointed to high places. They lump most 
Communists together and would be happy 
to pack them all off to the Devil. 

STALINISTS RETURN 


For a party member there are not many 
more important things than the men who 
rule the apparatus. The personalities and 
philosophies of the leaders determine the 
tone of life for the rank and file. 

Now men whom most Polish Communists 
took it for granted were destroyed by 1956 
are coming back to places of influence, men 
like Julian Tokarski, the Stalinist target of 
the workers’ wrath in 1956, now recalled 
from obscurity to the post of Vice Premier, 

It has been a long time that the party has 
been trying to dilute the memory of 1956. 
At the last party congress in March 1959, 
history was rewritten to make Russia the 
inspiration of 1956 instead of the main 
opponent of 1956. 


SOME GAINS REMAIN 


But the trends set in motion by 1956 still 
exist in Poland and the Government has not 
yet turned its back on some of the principal 
achievements of 1956—the truce with the 
church, the removal of Polish terrorism, pri- 
vately owned land. 

But the fear is heavy in the party ranks 
that Gomulka is so intent about establishing 
the power of the party and so heavy-handed 
that whether he wills it or fot he is recreat- 
ing the influence of the Stalinists, 


RECREATED PARTY 


Gomulka was successful in the days after 
1956, successful in Communist terms. He 
found himself a leader of a shattered party 
and recreated it. 

But in the last 2 years, particularly the 
last few months, he has made one enormous 
error. He has failed to give the party the 
line. 

‘The line for a Communist party is a com- 
bination of ideology, directive, officially ac- 
cepted causes and remedies and, most of all, 
clearly understood political atmosphere. 


PARTS MISSING 


These days there are none of the compo- 
nent parts of the line available for the Polish 
Communist to latch onto. 

There are days of jumpiness in Warsaw 
when newspapermen compare the number of 
tranquilizers being swallowed in their 
shops—“on Jeruzalimskie street it’s just like 
Madison avenue.” 

Then days come when nothing happens 
and in the steamy cafes people tell each 
other it’s all a passing fuss. “You know,” 
@ Polish teacher said comfortingly, “in Po- 
land the Communists always have to act 
tougher than they intend to get because 
otherwise who would pay any attention to 
them?” 


But nobody really knows because nobody’ 


knows the line. 
WHAT'S THE LINE? 


Gomulka screams at the propaganda 
chiefs for failing to get out there and pitch. 
Party editors go to the next briefing pre- 
pared to hear the whip crack. But Edward 
Ochab, the new propaganda boss, merely 
talks mildly about the need for “studies.” 
What’s the line? 

And the Russians, what to think about 
them? ‘ 

Every time something unpleasant happens 
in Poland or is about to happen, Polish 
Communists, particularly foreign office 
types, whisper to their Western friends that 

it is all the Russians’ fault. 
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And then there’s agriculture. Everybody 
says that’s the key. Everybody knows that 
the peasant cannot be cajoled into collec- 
tivization and cannot be forced into it. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Dec. 2, 
1959] 


PoLEs’ RATION OF PreEepoM Gets SMALLER BUT 
RETAIN More THAN OTHER RED LANDS 


(By A. M. Rosenthal) 


Vienna, December 1.—The ration of liberty 
doled out in Poland is becoming more 


meager. 

It is still so much larger than in the other 
Communist countries that a Pole returning 
from Moscow kissed the ground of Warsaw 
airport. 

It is still large enough to give Westerners 
who come to Warsaw with a chain and gag 
image of Polish communism a comfortable 
glow that comes with the feeling that things 
are pretty good for the natives after all. 

STILL CAN BUY A BOOK 


It is still large enough so that a Pole can 
buy a book on an American jet pilot in 
the Joseph Stalin Palace of Culture, that 
seven young Poles, who call themselves the 
New Orleans Stompers can bang out “War- 
saw Ragtime No. 1” in the Philharmonia 
auditorium. 

But the ration has become more meager, 
and it leaves Polish intellectuals bitter be- 
cause foreigners pay more attention to the 
fact that an American newspaper can be 
bought in a hotel lobby than that the Polish 
press, once virile, is now subservient. 


ESSAYS CONFISCATED 


Culture minded western diplomats are so 
entranced with finding a copy of Kafka on 
sale that they shrug off the fact a collection 
of literary essays by one of Poland’s best 
known writers was confiscated a couple of 
days after it was put on sale. 

(“O, Old Wladek”—which is not his name— 
“He’s always complaining, but he does all 
right for himself, after all,” westerners like 
to say. Certainly, says “Old Wladek,” he is 
doing all right, he has enough money left 
for a couple of months yet. And in a cafe 
another writer says, ‘‘Perhaps your diplomat 
friends would like Old Wladek to put on a 
little demonstration of starvation for them, 
Would that get them interested?”) 

DESPOTISM EASY TO SEE 

It is all fairly confusing, this business of 
rationed liberty. Freedom is easy to see, un- 
derstand, and evaluate. So is despotism. 

Polish intellectuals are placed in a posi- 
tion between freedom and repression and are 
shifted about by the governmext, sometimes 
in one direction, sometimes in another. The 
story is not dramatic—“The west won't pay 
any attention until we are all arrested and 
then who will care about what the west 
thinks,” a Polish essayist likes to say. 

Polish intellectuals appreciate what de- 
gree of liberty they have. They appreciate 
it so much that they are terrified at every 
sign they are losing it. Some of them decide 
that the best thing to do is to keep quiet for 
fear of making matters worse. 

FOREIGNERS GET PEEVED 


Others decide to shout .and complain and 
it is true that on occasion their conversa- 
tional pitch gets rather high. Then foreign- 
ers in Warsaw tend to get a little peeved. 

“It is a rather strange situation, you 
know,” a Polish writer said one day. “The 
west sits down to a big dinner—a big dinner 
of liberty—and looks across the room at us 
and says ‘aren’t you lucky to have potatoes 
and bread.’” 

‘The evidence that a measure of liberty still 
exists is not hard to come by because Poles 
speak plainly if not quite as freely as a couple 
of months ago. It is not free speech; a Pole 
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who spoke his mind from a soapbox would 
be carted off. It is free conversation. 


SATIRES IN “THE BARN” 


Many Poles have no fear about mixing 
with foreigners although fewer do recently. 

Warsaw university students put on muted 
little satires in a club called “The Barn.” 

Artists are free to paint as they please and 
there’s a buzzing colony of abstract artists 
down in Cracow. American pro- 
grams take Polish intellectuals and scientists 


munism. Not all Poles see it that way, not 
all by any means. 


Many of them feel that liberty was ex- 
panded in Poland during 1955 and 1956 be- 
cause of the pressure against the Communists 


pasted itself together and the disillusioned 
were thrown out or retired, the radius began 
to get smaller, 

A Pole cannot vote freely, engage freely in 
political activity, write freely, travel freely, 
or speak freely in assembly. 

There is plenty of evidence that the ration 
is getting smaller. Last December, the 
Polish union of writers, meeting in Wroclaw, 
adopted a resolution denouncing govern- 
ment censorship and calling for a fight for 
the defense of freedom of expression. 

Polish writers had become convinced that 
the party had determined to restrict them 
into an ever- eorner of expression. 

A couple of months ago the screws were 
turned tighter and when this reporter left 
Poland by invitation of the government a 
couple of weeks ago some of the most import- 
ant writers in Poland were telling each other 
that the time had come to withdraw in 
silent protest from the leadership of the writ- 
ers union—a sort of intellectual boycott. 

This discussion was reported in the New 
York Times. That dispatch was in the file 
given to Wladyslaw Gomulka, Poland’s Com- 
munist chief, by party leaders and was one 
of the reasons he ordered the reporter ex- 
pelled for Gomulka detests the 
writers of Poland, but he is quite aware that 
they still have some meaning abroad. 

WORRY ABOUT FOOD 

The decision to tighten the screw was 
part of Gomulka’s broader decision to fight 
to impose the party’s control on the life of 
the country. Gomulka is giving the writers 
something else to wotry about aside from 
politics—getting money for food. 

Editors of State publishing companies are 
turning down more and more books on 
flimsier political grounds, 

In newspaper and radio offices throughout 
the country people are being fired, making 
those who kept their jobs readier to toe the 
line. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Dec. 3, 
959} 


CuurcH, Stare SHARE CONTROL OF POLES’ 
Lives—ARMY MAINTAINS REDS IN POWER 
(By A. M. Rosenthal) 

Vienna, December 2.-—In the life of Po- 
land, fundamental power belongs to the So- 
viet Union, but fundamental influence still 

belongs to the Roman Catholic Church. 

The existence of the Soviet Union and 
the existence of the church are the two 
overriding 
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It was because of the existence of the 


in Poland and has been maintained in power. 
POLES ARE UNSWAYED 

It ts because of the existence of the 

church—more precisely, because of the in- 

tense devotion of the huge majority of Poles 

to it—that communism has hed virtually no 

ee 


Polish people. 
It is largely because of the existence of the 
church that the Polish Communists, who 


And the existence of the Soviet Union puts 
constant limits on the actions, decisions, and 
pronouncements of the church in Poland. 


country has made the church forego the use 
of its strength against Polish communism— 
and sometimes hélip it. 

LIVE WITH REALITY 


To turn the coin around, fear that an all- 
out contest between Polish communism and 
Polish Catholicism would result in chaos and 
the entry of Russian troops has made Po- 
land’s Communists decide, as no other 
Communist land has, to try to live with the 
reality of the church—to struggle against 
permitting its influence to grow, but not to 
risk the attempt to destroy it. 

Catholicism for most Poles is not a matter 
of mass on Sundays, but as much a part of 
their lives as the earth they walk. 

A Polish woman on a pilgrimage does not 
saunter into the fortress-like monastery at 
the shrine of Czestochowa. She falls on her 
knees as she enters the stone courtyard. 

A MATTER OF NATIONALISM 


For most Poles Catholicism is not only a 
matter of piety but. also a matter of fervent 
nationalism. For them the church and Po- 
land are one. They sing “Mary, Queen of 
Poland.” 

Officially, there is a truce between the 
church and the state in Poland. Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, Poland’s Communist leader, agreed 
to it in 1957 soon after he ordered the re- 
lease from imprisonment of the only other 
man who counts for anything in Poland, 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski. 

It is not a piece of paper that keeps the 
truce alive despite the incessant pressures 
on it. It is the realization of the Catholic 
leader and the Communist leader that with- 
out it their nation would be in constant 
turmoil and in constant danger of occupa- 
tion. 

RECURRENT CRISES 

There are recurrent crises between church 
and state in Poland and there will continue 
to be. 

These crises come from the belief that 
each side is endeavoring, under the protec- 
tion of the truce, to reduce the influence and 
prestige of the other. 

In the summer of 1958, for instance, the 
Communists became convinced that the 
priests in the parishes were becoming too 
outspoken in their opposition to commu- 
nism. The government took the dramtic 
Saeees of eee the cardinal’s offices in the 

of Jasna Gora at Czestochowa, 

omenuidias church presses, and launching 
a violence antichurch campaign. 

NEW PRESSURES BEGUN 

The campaign died after a ‘while, before 

it became too dangerous. Now the state has 

started on a series of administrative meas- 

ures Suen ed to restrict the church—high 

calling seminarians into the army, 

saan © oie recognize the bishop of Kielce. 
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For its part, the church is neither pow- 
erless nor inactive. It has no political party 
and its only real newspaper is a weekly 
printed in Cracow. 

But the voice of the parish priest is 
heeded more than the voice of Trybuna 
Ludu, the party newspaper. 

CHURCH SUPPORT NEEDED 


For example, a Warsaw priest was leading 
his congregation on a 9-day pilgrimage on 
foot to Czestochowa. Within sight of the 
great walls of the monastery he turned to 
a foreigner and said, “Show me a Pole who 
would walk 9 days for a copy of Trybuna.” 

Without church support the Communists 
usually find their programs drowning in the 
indifference of the people. 

While there is constant pressure against 
the church, there is no interference with 
church attendance. A Warsaw police official 
once said that one of the big administra- 
tive problems of his force was making sure 
there were enough policemen on duty on 
Sunday to direct traffic and control crowds 
coming to church. 

PROBLEMS OF CROWDING 


The state also allows religious instruc- 
tion in state schools, one of the agreements 
of the truce. In Poland a boy who does 
not go to religious education class risks the 
taunts and blows of his schoolmates. 

The church has its problems in Poland 
that are not the result of state pressure. The 
hidéously crowded living conditions in the 
Polish cities have led many Catholics to 
ignore the injunctions against birth con- 
trol and abortion. 

And it is a fact that many young Poles, 
particularly. in the cities, have lost some of 
their admiration for priests—as men, not as 
priests. 

There are priests in the hierarchy whom 
Catholic intellectuals regard as backward 
looking and out of step socially with the 
mid-20th century. Among Oatholics there 
are leaders who believe in a policy of resist- 
ance to everything the state does. And there 
are leaders who believe in positivism—work- 
ing, as Poles and as Catholics, to create the 
best kind of Poland that history, geography, 
and the reality of Communist power allow. 
{From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Dec. 4, 

1959] 


PoLaNp’s ROLE In East-West Drama FapEs— 
Rep Parry Boss Guiap or Ir 


(By A. M. Rosenthal) 


Vienna, December 3.—The Polish Commu- 
nist government is faced with the fact that 
its international role is dwindling as a con- 
duit between East and West, and within the 
Soviet bloc. 

But in a strange and important way this 
diminution of importance is not a matter 
for despair for Party Boss Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka, but a matter of satisfaction. 

Poland’s international role is 
less significant, because two things made it 
virtually inevitable: The trend of East-West 
power relations in the last year, and the 
development of communism in Eastern Eu- 
rope in the last 3 years. 

In October 1958, Foreign Minister Adam 
Rapacki, of Poland, visited Oslo, Norway. 
This visit of the well-mannered and well- 
groomed Communist diplomat to an ally of 
the West had importance. It was one of the 
moves the Poles took, with the approval of 
Moscow, toward preparing an atmosphere for 
negotiations. 

CHANGE IN IMPORTANCE 


Just about “a year later, Premier Khru- 
shchev visited Washington. This historic 
visit of the leader of the Soviet bloc and the 
real power behind M. Rapacki to the foun- 
tainhead of Western strength obviously re- 
duced the significance of Polish diplomatic 
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trips and Polish diplomatic contacts almost 
to the point of invisibility. 

In October 1956 the other Communist 
governments of Eastern Europe looked at 
what was going on in Poland and trembled 
with fear lest the infection spread. In 
December 1959, these governments feel 
themselves growing stronger and the Poles 
weaker and they do not bother to contain 
their “we told you so’s.” 

Ever since 1956, Polish Communist dip- 
lomats have prided themselves on their 
contacts in the West. They never thought 
for a minute that these contacts meant 
that they could be independent of the 
Soviet bloc—and it was a matter in which 
they had no interest. 


FOR SMOOTHING OFF 


But these contacts, and Western interest 
in the Polish story, gave Polish diplomacy a 
certain prestige within the bloc and outside 
it. The Poles did not see themselves as a 
bridge exactly, but as a sort of sandpaper 
smoothing off the rough spots in East-West 
relations. 

For the West they provided an insight 
into Russian thinking as passed to the 
satellite world for relay to the outside. For 
the Russians, the Poles provided a sort of 
soundingboard. 

At the same time, the Poles drew advan- 
tage from the role. In Moscow they pre- 
sented themselves as faithful members of 
the bloc who were using their position in 
the world to help the bloc; in Washington, 
London, and Paris they presented them- 
selves as reasonable men and were able to 
win sympathy for their country by the hint 
that, whatever the Polish Communists did 
that the West did not like was a result of 
Russian pressure—which was true only part 
of the time. 

NOT ALWAYS EASYGOING 


Seen in Warsaw, Polish Communist dip- 
lomats are not always so easygoing, liberal, 
and knowingly sophisticated as they are in 
Washington or the United Nations. But in 
Warsaw-or in Washington their diplomacy 
stands out vividly from the heavily clank- 
ing, party-line diplomacy of other com- 
munist diplomats. Their contacts remain 
good and useful to their nation. 

But they are not especially useful any 
more to the great powers. When Khru- 
shchev can tour the Western capitals and 
talk directly with Western leaders he has 
no need of the Polish advance man. When 
Western leaders can talk directly with 
Khrushchev and when Russian diplomats 
generally start loosening up, there is no 
particular importance to the West of 
glimpses of political thinking in Moscow as 
relayed by Warsaw. 

The Russians are not at all sorry about 
seeing the Polish diplomatic role reduced. 

THE RUSSIANS’ ADVANCE 


Now the Russians are not shy about mak- 
ing it clear that they are delighted they 
can deal directly with Americans instead of 
via the Polish detour. The Russian attitude 
toward Americans is “We are all big boys 
together,” and “Who are these others?” 

A couple of small cases in point: 

An American newspaperman was expelled 
from Warsaw a few months ago for mis- 
quoting M. Gomulka. A few weeks later the 
newspaperman received a visa to Moscow. 

About 5 hours after this reporter was 
ordered to leave Poland, he received a rare 
invitation to a Russian Embassy reception 
that night, by special messenger. He was 
unable to attend. But Russian officials told 
his colleagues that they had wanted him to 
come and have a vodka, apparently to show 
there were no hard feelings as far as they 
were concerned and to kill the idea that they 
were behind the expulsion order, 
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As far as the West is concerned, contacts 
with Polish diplomats and the Pelish people 
are still valuable. But against a broad po- 
litical background there is a certain em-~- 
barrassing quality in them. 

The West has made up its mind to try to 
come to an ment with the Soviet 
Union. It has not a great deal to say to 
Eastern Europe now. The Russian presence 
in Eastern Europe—the status quo—is taken 
for granted as part of any arrangement, 
written or unwritten. 

The policy of liberation is dead. The West 
cannot urge Poles to take any strong action 
in relation to the Soviet. Union, because, as 
@ Polish Communist said to this reporter 
soon after he arrived in Warsaw, in case of 
trouble the West could only send flowers, 


NOT GREATLY CONCERNED 


That does not mean that the situation is 
forever frozen in Eastern Europe. As an 
Eastern European Marxist said, things have 
& way of happening in the part of the world, 
and the people of the area are not simply 
puppets waiting for strings to be pulled by 
Moscow or Washington. 

But it does all mean that, for the time 
being, neither the West nor Moscow is as 
concerned with Polish diplomatic activity 
as both sides were not long ago. 

Within Communist Eastern Europe, Po- 
land’s role has become more that of a po- 
litical football than a political catalyst. And 
Poland’s neighbors take joy in kicking the 
bali around a little. 

POLAND’S INFLUENCE SLIGHT 


The Czechoslovakian and East German 
Governments, particularly, see themselves 
growing more economitally solid as the Poles 
become economically weaker. They see that 
Polish “liberalization” has not worked very 
well while their own policy of force and 
repression has at least kept the lid on 
tight. 

Steadily the other satellites push toward 
complete collectivization of the land, In 
Poland only about 15 percent of the land is 
cooperatively, or state, owned. 

The Polish infection has not spread. In- 
stead the Poles find themselves more and 
more isolated economically. 

The attitude of officialdom in eastern Eu- 
rope 3 years ago toward Poland was heavy 
with concealed respect. Now it is heavy 
with unconcealed sardonicism. ; 

It used to be thought that the Poles 
could influence the other eastern Europeans, 
Now they find the influences being applied 
to themselves, 

There is often talk of Soviet pressure and, 
of course, the existence of the Soviet Army 
is a matter of everyday pressure for the 
Polish people. 

Moscow exerts its influence in many of 
the Polish Communists’ decisions, and in 
many decisions the political ties among 
Communists make pressure unneeded. 

But there is also pressure on Poland from 
the satellite countries. The east Germans 
and the Czechs become increasingly critical 
in private talks with Poles and ee 
about the Polish way. 


GOMULKA NOT UPSET 


The dwindling of Poland’s international 
“role may upset Polish diplomats concerned 
with their prestige in the west, and it up- 
sets Polish Communists, who saw themselves 
as part of a great movement to reform the 
Communist system. It is most unlikely that 
it upsets Gomulka. 

Gomulka never saw Poland in terms of 
great international standing, The fact that 
Polish. communism was pushed center stage 
always seemed to rub against his unsmiling, 
irritable sense of the fitness of things. 

Gomulka is not concerned with estab- 


lishing Poland as a key player in the diplo- 
matic world. He is not interested in having 
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Poland play a potentially dangerous game 
between east and west. 


ORDERLY ROLE PREFERRED 


Gomulka is interested in establishing 
communism as a functioning and orderly 
mechanism inside Poland and establishing 
his party as the wielder of power and influ- 
ence as well as its symbol. He has deter- 
mined to take stricter methods to establish 
that goal. His job is made infinitely more 
difficult than the jobs of the other satellite 
leaders, because neither he nor his party is 
eager to go back to the use of naked force— 
and they fear the reaction of the Polish 
people if they do. 

In an important sense the diminution of 
Poland’s international role inside and out- 
side the Soviet bloc takes some pressures off 
the Polish Communist leadership. That 
leadership is freer to concentrate on inter- 
nal problems. It is freed to some extent of 
the fear of being caught in a big power 
play, freed to some extent of the fear that 
Polish communism will be held responsible 
by its allies for all their troubles, 





Almost. Respectable 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1966 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more people are coming to realize that 
practicality and reason, if not survival 
itself, require resumption of communica- 
tion with the governing entity of the 600 
million Chinese. people who live on the 
mainland of China. While at one time a 
suggestion of this kind would have elic- 
ited tacit, if not outspoken, accusations 
of near treason, some of our most re- 
spected leaders are now advocating it 
without incurring any thought that they 
are disloyal. One of those who is speak- 
ing out on the subject is the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio, STerHEN M. 
Youne. 

Under a previous consent, I am includ- 


ing excerpts from his newsletter, 
“Straight From Washington,” of Novem- 
ber and December 1959: 

Rep CHINA 


Thought. should be given and, very likely, 
action taken early in the year to bring about 
increased communications with Red China 
and opening trade between that nation and 
ours. Then the question of recognizing the 
government of Red China may be given con- 
sideration. Of course, recognition of any de 
facto government does not at all mean that 
this Nation approves of that form of govern- 
ment. Practical considerations are per- 
suasive in connection with doing business 
with Red China. For one thing, how can 
we definitely stop testing of nuclear weapons 
under a plan for international inspection 
unless the government of Red China agrees 
to allow control stations within her borders? 
We are not advocating appeasement, soft- 
ness or concessions to Red China, but why 
not start this troubled world on the road to 
disarmament with adequate safeguards to 
compel real disarmanent? 


PENETRATE THE CURTAIN 


We, in this Nation, have had no definite 
foreign policy since the good neighbor policy 
of Cordell Hull 25 years ago. It is important 





cratic team elected in 1958. He puts con- 








that we find some way to establish friendlier 
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relations with Red China, We should pene . 


erate that bamboo curtain and permit Amer- 
ican newsmen, businessmen, tourists and 
students to visit that country and permit 
Red Chinese nationals to visit this country, 
under severe restrictions, of course. Were 
we to engage in some trade with Red China, 
we in this Nation would gain from that. 


Furthermore, we cannot ignore that nation of 


600 million people. We have no intention 
of Taiwan (Formosa), as our 
frontier there and the maintenance of bases 
are important to us and to the free world. 
Nevertheless, Chiang Kai-shek is merely a 
symbol. He knows that the Communist re- 
gime is well entrenched in the Chinese main- 
land. Furthermore, 35 percent of 640,000 
Nationalist soldiers are Formosans. The 
youngest and best soldiers of the Nationalist 
Army have never seen the Chinese mainland. 
As Formosans, they desire freedom for their 
country. They have no particular liking for 
Chiang Kai-shek. The force is entirely too 
small anyway for a successful invasion of the 
Chinese mainland, unless American air, sea 


and military might spearheads the drive. - 


Chiang’ Kai-shek Himself knows that he is 
talking as a politician and boasting as a war- 
lord when he speaks of invading the Chinese 
mainland. This has been going on for 10 
years, and the prospects of his meeting with 
success are nil. No revolt in Red China 
could possibly succeed unless elements of the 


Red Army revolted. The peasants have no - 


arms or munitions. Were any section pf the 
Red Army to revolt, and of course there is 
no indication of that, then that Commander 
would be the new No, 1 boy, and General 
Chiang would be definitely out even as @ 
symbol. 





Nineteen Hundred and Sixty’s Busy 
Man—Philleo Nash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


. OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 
Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include in the 





_CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a column on Wis- 


consin politics by my good friend, Miles 
McMillin, of the Capital Times, Madison, 
Wis. The article, “Nineteen Hundred 
and Sixty’s Busy Man—Philleo Nash,” 
describes the infinite variety of the 
Lieutenant Governor’s activities. I have 
known Philleo Nash for many years and 
value his friendship highly. At this time, 
Iam glad to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to his many contributions in 


the field of anthropology, agriculture, 


business, and politics. 

The article follows: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Srxtry’s Busy Man—~ 
PHILLeco NasH 
(By Miles McMillin) 

You can put it down in the winter book 
that when the Democrats send their team 
out next fall Lt. Gov. Philleo Nash will be 
on it. 

Nash has not said that he will be a candi- 
date for reelection, but one does not talk te 
him very long without getting the impres- 
sion that another shot at the office is pretty 
well imbedded in his plans. 

He considers himseif a part of the Demo- 
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berry production; and in politics where he 
top level experience in both National 


songs. 

He has a quick and piercing mind, driving 
to the heart of problems in a hurry, a facility 
that gives him time to keep all his irons hot. 

the recent cranberry crisis he was in 
and out of Washington as much as he was in 
and out of Madison. Not even the most 
rabid Republican could accuse him of neg- 
lecting his duties. 

Veteran observers know of no Lieutenant 
Governor who more quickly mastered the 
rules of the senate, over which he must pre- 
side. Up until the other day when the Sen- 


ings, a tribute to his fairness and mastery 
of the rules. 

There are that the Republicans 
had decided to deliberately overrule him 
sometime during the session to keep him 
from making a perfect record. 

“The Republicans didn’t do any violence 
to me,” Nash said. “They did it to the rules 
of the senate.” 

He is going to be a busy man in 1960. In 
addition to his own campaign for reelection 
he will be engaged this spring in Senator 
Husert HumpPpHrReEy’s presidential campaign 
in Wisconsin. Nash will be on the Hum- 
phrey slate. He may join with Mayor Frank 
Zeidler of Milwaukee to head it up. 

Some Democrats profess surprise at Nash 
being for.Humpurey. A former member of 
President Truman’s White House staff, he is 
a confidante of the ex-President and is con- 
sidered to be Truman’s man in Wisconsin. 
Truman is reported to be for a fellow Mis- 
sourian by the name of SYMINGTON, and it 
was believed that Nash would go along. 

But. when Truman was recently in the 
State, Nash talked over the situation with 
him, pointing out that HumpuHrey, for years, 
had put himself at the disposal of Wiscon- 
sin Democrats in their efforts.to build up 
the party. 

Truman told him'that he thought Wis- 
consin Democrats should support Hum- 
PHREY. 





Symbol of Hope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an excellent editorial written 
by Mr.- Verne McKinney in the Hills- 
boro (Oreg.) Argus on the President’s 
trip abroad: 
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Symso. or Horst 


President Eisenhower's journeys abroad de- 
veloped into a phenomenon, Nothing like 


men and women who had never seen him 
before hailed the President as a new messiah. 
A messiah of peace. 

These throngs were welcoming more than 
an individual. They were greeting a symbol, 
who represented all of us as Americans. 
These peoples have come to see America as 
lighting a path to peace and a better way 
of life—a nation strong enough to lead—a 
great challenge to Americans. . 

Many of the nations visited have been 
termed less-developed nations. Probably the 
same label could have been tacked on the 
Original Thirteen Colonies. 

The Founding Fathers seemed to have done 
pretty well, even though they had only an 
idea. This idea was that freedom, if you 
could hold on to it, could make a nation 
great. The core of the idea was that the 
things free people wanted came from them- 
selves, not the Government. This idea was 
what the colonists and their descendants 
turned into the America hailed as the hope 
of all nations. 

While basking in the warmth generated by 
President Eisenhower for us und the 
world, we could very well recoll that we 
are close to losing, or rather destroying, the 
hope we are holding forth to ourselves and 
to others. 

This threat to our freedom stems from the 
notion, sprung up in this country in the last 
30 years or so, that government is the fount 
from which all blessings flow. This is the 
exact reverse of the original idea held by the 
founding fathers. 

When politicians make golden promises in 
order to be elected, people are prone to for- 
get the simple principle “that governments 
can never give to the people something it has 
not taken away from them.” Real wealth is 
created by people, not government. 





Staggering Cost of U.S. Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article appearing 
in the Washington Sunday Star of Jan- 
uary 17, 1960: 

STAGGERING Cost or U.S. Dest 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Tomorrow, when President Eisenhower sub- 
mits the budget, he’ll report that almost $12 
of every $100 in taxes in the next 18 months 
will be used for interest on the national 
debt. , 

The President will make no effort now to 
hide the staggering size of this expense. 
Debt interest has become a drain on taxes 
second only to national defense. During the 
Eisenhower administration this expense has 
risen by billions. 

When the President said last week that 
he’d introduce a budget balanced at $79.8 
billion to show a surplus of $4.2 billion, he 
went out of his way to stress the chunk ear- 
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marked for debt interest. He did so by pre- 
facing his comments about balanced budgets 
in 1960 and 1961 with the words, “The debt 
with which we are now confronted is about 
$290 billion. With interest charges alone 
now cos taxpayers about $9.5 billion, it 
is clear that this debt growth must stop.” 

But the emphasis in those sentences easily 
could mislead you into thinking that the rea- 
son interest on the debt has been skyrocket- 
ing is that the total of the debt has been 
skyrocketing. 

This is not so. 

In 1946 the U.S. debt was at a war-swollen 
total of almost $270 billion. It’s not much 
bigger now. 

But in 1946 the annual interest cost.of that 
debt was $5.3 billion. The cost of carrying 
the not-much-bigger debt has almost 
doubled. 

While the climb in the total debt under 
Mr. Eisenhower has been relatively modest, 
the climb in its carrying cost has been 

lar. 

The explanation lies, of course, in the up- 
surge in the level of interest rates—the cost 
of borrowing money. 

And while « businessman may decide to 
shelve his borrowing plans in a phase of ex- 
pansive credit, the Treasury has no similar 
choice. It must borrow to cover the Govern- 
ment’s bills when outgo exceeds income. It 
must constantly tap the market for new 
loans to replace maturing IOU’s. These days 
is must compete in the marketplace for the 
cash, pay the rates demanded by lenders for 
funds. 

Thus this one figure in tomorrow's budget 
will stress the impact of tight and expensive 
money on a borrower. 

This one statistic will dramatize the tight- 
money issue—which many believe will be the 
key issue in the Democratic campaign this 
year. 

Don’t underestimhate this. It is a major 
issue which warrants plenty of honest ques- 
tioning. As an illustration, the aim of tight 
and expensive money has been to discourage 
fringe speculation and thereby control infla- 
tionary activities which spur price rises. But 
while the price rise has slowed, it hasn't 
stopped. A fundamental objective of. the 
GOP has been to reduce the total of the na- 
tional budget. But the soaring interest cost 
item in the budget has been steadily raising 
the budget total. 

When interest rates rise to a level forcing 
the Treasury to collect $9.5 billion a year from 
all taxpayers to pay out only to those who 
own Government securities, the entire econ- 
omy is directly and vitally involved. 

When debt interest becomes such a mas- 
sive factor in the budget, a national debate 
on the reasons and justifications for the ex- 
pense becomes not only desirable but also 
imperative. 





How About Academy of Foreign Service? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr, Speaker, long be- 
fore I was elected to served in this 
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the United States. Among the first bills 
introduced by me in the Ist session of the 
83d Congress, my first term in the House, 
was a bill to establish a Foreign Serv- 
ice Academy, and I have introduced 
this bill in each succeeding Congress— 
the latest being H.R. 1232, introduced 
January 7, 1959, and pending before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. It is my 
hope that this legislation will see the 
light of day before this Congress ad- 
journs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial on this subject 
which appeared in the Long Island 
Press of January 20, 1960: 

How Asour AcapeEmMy or Forercn SERvice? 

We’re glad to hear the State Department 
is attracting more bright young people into 
Foreign Service careers. 

Only 3,000 applied in 1958, but more 10,000 
did last year. One reason: tests now are 








held in 65 or more places around the coun- — 


try. A few years ago they were held only in 
16 places. 

The State Department is only one of sev- 
eral Federal agencies with representatives. all 
over the world. 

These people are our front-rank troops in 
waging the war for world peace. 

We should have a National Service Acad- 
emy to prepare these young men and women 
for careers in foreign fields. It should be 
along the lines of, and have the prestige of, 
our Military Academies—West Point, Annap- 
olis, Air Force Academy, and our own U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point. 

Congressman. w H. Boscn, of Rich- 
mond Hill, has introduced bills time and 
again for such an Academy. We hope he 
gets action at this session of Congress. 





Putting in Your “2 Cents Worth” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege and a-pleasure for me to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House an article which appeared in the 
December 1959-January 1960 issue of 
Topics which was authored by our dis- 
tinguished and beloved majority leader, 
the Honorable Joun W. McCormack. 


It is a simple yet eloquent statement 
on a subject which is fery close to all of 
us written by one of the most sincere and 
splendid Americans ever to sit in this 
Chamber. I am sure that you will find 
the following of great interest, and I am 
more than happy to be able to place it in, 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Americans have a way of expressing their 
views in down-to-earth, simple terms, and 
one of these phrases is: “I put in my 2 cents 
worth.” 

Putting in our 2 cents worth, or express- 
ing our individual opinions, can be vitally 
important to the future of our country. 

Americans have a God-implanted love of 
free speech, but I have observed during my 
service in Congress that too few of our citi- 
zens take advantage of this privilege of 
speaking up on Government matters. 
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A reason may be that many people believe 
their Congressman does not welcome: a letter 
or # telephone call from a citizen who has an 
opinion on some past, pending or future 
matter. May I correct this mistaken idea as 
simply and as clearly as possible? Every 
Congressman welcomes the opinion and 
counsel of our citizens because his p: 
job is to do just that: represent our people 
in the government of our country. To do 
this well, the Congressman must know what 
his people are thinking, and the more opin- 
ions he gets the better will be his decisions. 
Public opinion is a very important factor in 
a democracy. 

The very basis of our government is buflt 
around people. What we call politics, eléc- 
tions, legislation—all are attuned to one 
great determinant, the voice of the people or 
public: opinion. 

The people created America, and the peo- 
ple—you and I—must continue to watch 
over and improve the country our forefathers 
built and our contemporaries are building. 


This is our duty amd our greater obligation. 


As a country, we decided long ago to place 
this responsibility upon our citizens. Free- 
dom for all was the fruit of this decision, but 
freedom carries with it the cost of wide- 
spread citizen interest and participation in 
the affairs of Government, 

One of the best ways to fulfill your duties 
of active citizenship, of course, is to help 
elect the man or women of your choice to 
public office. But do not stop there. Let me 
encourage you to take the next step. Keep 
the persons who represent you in govern- 
ment informed of your views throughout the 
year. This is an equally important respon- 
sibility in our democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

Sometimes I think it might be well if we 
erected a large sign over Congress which con- 
tained this thought: Here the opinions of 
all Americans are heard—and should be 
heard—with equality. As a result, the sense 
of their proposals becomes the law of the 
land, 

Or perhaps we should put it in more typi- 
cal American language: Here your 2 cents 
worth does make a difference. 

Joun W. McCorMAack, 
Member of Congress. 





American Credo Stamp Series 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN... Mr. Speaker, 
on January 20; Postmaster Genera] Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield launched the 
American credo stamp series designed 
to revitalize famous quotations from 
great American patriots. 

The first of these new 4-cent stamps 
honors George Washington and carries 
the advice contained in his Farewell Ad- 
dress of 1796: “Observe good faith and 
justice toward all nations.” 

Postmaster General Summerfield’s 
comments in dedicating this stamp de- 
serve wide reading. Therefore, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the address of the Post- 
master General: 


ADDRESS BY THE HoworaBLe ArTuur E. Sum- 
MERFIELD, POSTMASTER 
UNITED STATES, AMERICAN CREDO STAMP 
ae MouNtT VERNON, VaA., JANUARY 
1960 


“There could be no more appropriate place 
to dedicate the American credo stamp series 
than Here on this hallowed ground of 
Mount Vernon. 

Here lived the man whose creed became 
the guiding inspiration of every generation 
that has followed, most certainly including 
our own. 

The lives of great Americans lie behind 
us; but the immortal principles they ex- 
pressed in words stand vitally before us. 

In these treasured words we find the 
shining ideals by which our Nation has 


credos that light our way forward. 

We need to keep them before us, to em-+ 
phasize their spirit, and to. offer to share 
their universal truth with all the people of 
the world. 

It is with these thoughts in mind 
have created the series of American 
stamps, the first six of which be 
leased in the months ahead 

As we join with you to launch first 
them today, we are inspired by the magni 
tude of the purposcs they may serve. 
other special stamps have received such 
warm and wide acclaim. 

Our distinguished Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee began consideration of this 
series over 2 years ago. At that time, we 
asked 100 prominent Americans—leaders in 
public life, historians, presidents of State 


in 


will 
the 


s 


; 


as to the first. It is the admonition enun- 
ciated by George Washington in his Fare< 
well Address to “Observe good faith and 
toward all nations.” 


, summarizing 
your welfare” chartered the course for the 
then infant United States of America. ; 
No document save the Constitution has 
been quoted more often in political debate 
and whether the arguments from it are used 
tical contro- 
Address is 


ment, the precept “Observe good faith and 
justice toward all nations” is without ques- 
tion the most ¥ 

We hope it can said that over the 
course of 170 years, we have followed this 
counsel devotedly. It has been our guiding 
light; and today, it is the very essence of 
our international policy and desire. 

Some may say that this ideal is easily and 
completely applicable as far as the free world 
is concerned. But what about the ideolo- 
gies that are hostile to our very way of life? 
What about those who strive for world 
domination? 











» What, in short, about the Soviet Union 
and Communist China? 

The counsel of Washington still applies, 
as surely as it. did to the tyrannies of his 
day. 

We can only hope for good faith in others 
as. we demonstrate it ourselves. We must 
assume that the leaders of the Soviet Union, 
of Communist China, and other totalitarian 
regimes will eventually understand justice 
the better if justice prevails as the over- 
whelming world force of their, time. 

Let us observe good faith toward all na- 
tions, including those whose motives we 
dare not, at this juncture, fully trust. Let 
us impress upon their peoples the clear fact 
that we are as dedicated to freedom for all 
mankind as our fathers were in those fate- 
ful years when General Washington and his 
tattered legions fought to establish liberty 
as man’s God-given right. 

In practicing good faith, we must of course 

be prepared against bad faith at the same 
time. 
As President Eisenhower expressed it so 
clearly in his recent state of the Union mes- 
sage: “Neither we nor any other free world 
nation can permit ourselves to be misled by 
pleasant promises until they are tested by 
performance.” 

And until! this test is conclusive, we must 
follow the further wise advice of our first 
President, in his view that: “To be prepared 
for war is the most effectual means of pre- 
serving the peace.” 

We should not forget, either, the extent 
to which Washington gave of himself to in- 
sure that the precepts set forth in his fare- 
well address would be realized. . 

Let us not forget that Washington and th 
men around him, not only his fellow Ameri- 
cans, but supporters from other countries 
like Lafayette, Kosciusko, Von Steuben 
risked everything, including life, in the 
cause for freedom. 

Washington was a wealthy planter, 
with a life of ease and comfort before him, 
if he so chose, when the call to duty came. 

He accepted that call without hesitation. 
He suffered with his troops at Valley Forge. 
He endured all manner of hardship, even in- 
cluding the attacks of some of his own short- 
sighted countrymen. 

And while he was leading the way in costly 
war and turbulent peace, he cast much of 
his own fortune into the struggle, never to 
be recovered. , 

His later years, here at Mount Vernon, 
were shadowed by debt and economic prob- 
lems—a sharp contrast to his earlier life. 

Thus George Washington set the challenge 
for us to meet today. It is for us to pledge 
ourselves to serve wholeheartedly, and to 
sacrifice as need be, in the preservation of 
the incomparable heritage we enjoy. 

May this postage stamp carry our mes- 
sage of American hope, trust, and purpose 
throughout the world. May this stamp, as 
it expresses this great and noble ideal in 
120 million printings, be a force of his- 
toric value in our own unity as a people; 
in the advancement of good will and under- 
standing between ourselves and the peoples 
of today’s closely knit world. 

Other great Americans whose credos will 
be illuminated by these American credo 
stamps include: Thomas Jefferson, Benja- 
min Franklin, Patrick Henry, Francis Scott 
Key, and Abraham Lincoln. 

We hope that each of these stamps, so 
beautifully designed by the noted artist, 
Frank Conley, will provide a means and an 
occasion for schools patriotic and civic 


groups to commemorate these credos as they 
apply today. 

Let me say that the Post Office Depart- 
ment will be happy to cooperate to the full- 
est extent possible in all activities so de- 
signed. 
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We believe that, in this undertaking, there 
is the basis for great good to be accom- 
Plished beyond the reach of the stamps 
themselves. 

The ideals of liberty, courage, and faith 
Were never more vital. All that we can do 
to implant them, as individuals, and as edu- 
cators and public leaders, will be critically 
important to our future. 

It is in this solemn spirit that we. here 
dedicate this series of American credo 
stamps and wish them Godspeed in bearing 
their messages not only throughout our 
country, but to the people who would ob- 
serve good faith and justice in all parts of 
the earth. 


The New York Times in its “Topics” 
column on its editorial page of January 
20, 1960, made some apt observations 
about the significance of this new stamp. 
This news comment reads as follows: 

Topics 
INAUGURATION IN AN OFF YEAR 


If 1960 were an inauguration year instead 
of an election year, someone would be taking 
the oath of office as President of the United 
States today. Whoever that someone may 
be, next year he will be only the fourth man 
to be inaugurated on this date; Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt became the first when he 
entered his second term in 1937, but all of 
the 30 men who preceded him in office 
during nearly a century and a half took the 
oath on March 4. This year January 20 has 
been chosen for a different kind of inaugura- 
tion, Today at Mount Vernon, Va., the post 
Office is issuing a new kind of postage stamp 
inscribed with eight words over the facsimile 
signature of “G. Washington.” 


POSTAGE STAMP CREDO 


There is nothing new or unusual about 
the size of this stamp; it represents 4 
cents’ worth of postal service paid for in 
advance and has adhesive on the back for 
the usual purpose. However, instead of a 
portrait or a pictorial design, the eight words 
from Washington are set in a border of 
decorative panels printed in red and blue 
on white paper. This is the first in a pro- 
jected series of stamps announced last Sep- 
tember and planned to give prominence to 
wise words of Founding Fathers and later 
statesmen. The general idea is that as the 
series continues these periodic phrases from 
the past will form a kind of progressive creed 
for Americans. To affirm this each stamp 
will carry the word “Credo” in one of the 
border panels, and quotations selected will 
embody a basic principle of national policy. 

WISE WORDS NEVER SPOKEN 


The words selected from Washington are 
the antithesis of anything to do with in- 
auguration, coming as they do from his last 
utterance as Chief Executive rather than 
from his first. The admonition with which 
this new patriotic creed opens today is ““Ob- 
servance of good faith and justice toward all 
nations,” the opening words of a paragraph 
midway in the Farewell Address composed 
by Washington, with help from Alexander 
Hamilton, over a period of 3 or 4 years and 
finally corrected by Washington for printing 
in the Philadelphia Daily Advertiser in Sep- 
tember 1796. He dated the manuscript 
pointedly without designating his office or 
even the city in which he completed the doc- 
ument, but simply wrote “United States.” 
Although it is entitled an address as is al- 
ways so cited, there is no record that Wash- 
ington ever delivered it orally. It must not, 
of course, be confused with his Farewell Ad- 
dress to his officers at Fraunces Tavern at 
Broad and Great Dock (now Pearl) Street on 
December 4, 1783, an occasion marked 
chiefly by good food; few words and strong 
emotions carefully suppressed among fellow 
Officers “gentlemen of the old school.” 


~ 
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PAITH, JUSTICE, PEACE 
Washington's admonition to “observe good 
faith and justice” toward other nations is 
followed in the original document by the 
words “cultivate peace and harmony with 
all.” It is this passage in the address that 
contains his sound and thoughtful advice 
against too’much love or too much hate for 
any other nation. Writers and speakers seek- 
ing to discourage close ties with foreign gov- 
ernments by this country have drawn upon 
it heavily. Often they associate with it the 
well-known phrase about avoiding “entan- 
gling alliances” which is not Washington's 
but Thomas Jefferson’s expression and may 
be found in his First Inaugural Address, 
March 4, 1801. The whole tenor of Washing- 
ton’s thought on this point is to preserve a 
dignified, friendly balance between close 
attachment and strained relations; this 
course, he believed, would be especially wise 
for a small, new nation trying its way in the 
world, 
WISDOM IN BRIEF 
In the context of news at the opening of 
1960 with high-level state visits behind us 
and before us and with summit meetings 
scheduled, few brief sentences could be se- 
lected which might describe more concisely 
the posture of this country on the world 
stage. As the serial parts of the new thumb- 
nail-sized creed appear in wisdom and brev- 
ity through an election year, one may hope 
that statesmen now living, especially those 
ambitious to serve their fellow citizens in 
elective offices, might take the hint and rec- 
ognize that words which live after a great 
man are often more admirable and memor- 
able when found in such small gems as these. 





A Two-Pronged Approach to the Farm 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speech given by 
John H. MacMillan, Jr., last November 
before the First Bank Stock Corp., of 
Minneapolis. Mr. MacMillan is chair- 
man of the bvard of Cargill, Inc., one of 
the largest grain companies in the world. 
Naturally he has wrestled with the prob- 
lem of farm surpluses as have all of us. 
His analysis and suggestions are fresh 
and seem to me to make sense: 

A Two-PRONGED APPROACH TO THE FARM 

PROBLEM 
(Remarks of John H., MacMillan, Jr., chair- 
man, Cargill, Inc., before meeting of the 

First Bank Stock Corp., Minneapolis, No- 

vember 20, 1959) 

Virtually everyone in the United States to- 
day, regardless of political party, economic 
bias or personal claim to liberalism or con- 
servatism, has come to refer to our 30-year- 
old program of high*level crop supports, 
and the consequence of such supports, not 
as the farm plan, but as the farm problem. 

This choice of phrasing suggests im- 
mediately the regard in which the crop sup- 
port program is held by most of our peo- 
ple. They récognize it to be a program that 
simply has not worked; a medicine that has 
not cured; a failure. With this popular 
finding I heartily agree, 
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The phrases “farm problem” and “farm 
plan” suggest more than just the failure of 
high crop supports. They also suggest a rea- 
son for the failure. They would indicate to 
@ casual listener that the farm problem is a 
single problem, that should be amenable to 
solution by a single plan. In fact, how- 
ever, it is two separate and distinct prob- 





. lems, one of them economic, and solvable 


only in the manner classic to economic func- 
tioning, and the pther human, approachable 
only in human and social terms. 

Confusing the two has led to a popular 
analysis that would define the farm prob- 
lem as “too much production, at too low a 
price.” Yet this, as a moment's reflection 
will tell us, is a paradox. Here is a ball- 
point pen. It cost 15 cents at my neighbor- 
hood drugstore. Tens of millions of pens 
like it were produced last year and from 
one to a dozen were sold to virtually every 
person of scribbling age in the country. 
Others almost identical are in the pockets 
of people, rich and poor, from Thailand to 
Tanganyika to Tibet. This is so not, pri- 
marily, because so many pens were produced, 
but because each of them sold for 15 cents. 
If they had sold for $15, a dozen would have 
constituted a surplus, and such all-out pro- 
duction as we have today would have re- 
quired the building of elevators and .ware- 
houses in which to store them. If they had 
sold for $15, a labor force of One man work- 
ing in his spare time at home would have 
been enough to fill all real requirements. 
But they sell for 15 cents, so millions are 
produced and purchased and goodness- 
knows-how-many people are employed and 
sustained thereby. 


SAME SITUATION 


Exactly the same‘situation applies to our 
present great surpluses of grain and other 
farm commodities. The economic problem 
is not one of too much production and too 
low a price, but of prices so high as to result 
in unmarketable quantities of wheat, corn, 
cotton, etc. If prices were not prohibitively 
high, but instead were at levels consistent 
with present-day costs of efficient farm pro- 
duction, our-surpluses would disappear over- 
night on expanded markets throughout the 
world, and our problem would become one of 
needing more production to supply the needs, 
not less. 

The human problem—that is, the prob- 
lems of too many people laboring too hard 
to receive too little—would in part solve 
itself if full production and consumption 
were brought about in agriculture through 
realistic pricing. But after 30 years of pre- 
tending to help American farmers, but fail- 
ing to do so, I don’t believe anyone would 
now propose abandoning them and telling 
them to “go it alone.” Public spending to 
assist these people to their goals is certainly 
in order. But such-spending, to accomplish 
its purpose, must reach the.people who need 
it rather than being used to inflate and 
distort the true value of bushels or bales of 
produce. If it does reach these people—and 
it can—the job will prove to require far 
less public money than present farm costs 
might lead one to expect. And the “return 
on the investment” would not be embarras- 
sing, white-elephantine piles of produce, but 
more gratified and gratifying human beings. 

You gentlemen, as officers and executives 
of a major group of banks located through- 
out the Northwest, and myself, as chairman 
of a firm engaged in the handling, process- 
ing, and sale of farm products, are as vitally 
concerned with finding solutions to the two 
agricultural problems as is the farmer him- 
self. 

Certainly a very large percentage of your 
present business and future expectations are 
based on the prosperity or lack of prosperity 
of the farm economy and on the profitable 
occupation of the people who live in your 
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various communities. At present you see 
a number of efficient farms and farmers op- 
erating -in areas surrounding you, but with 
large tracts of their usable land standing 
idle, and with iarge portions of their present 
production moving not into the mills or 
processing plants in your towns, but instead 
into Government storage. You see some 
farmers placing whole farms into soil bank 
retirment, and themselves moving south to 
seek their own retirement. You see count- 
less poor and small farmers, unable to take 
part in the community’s business, or in 
your bank’s business, because they have not 
enough land or enough training to buy or 
make effective use of the high-speed ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, seeds, and other adjuncts 
essential to efficient production. You see in 
your towns feed mills, garages, grocery stores, 
truck and tractor agencies, and hundreds 
of other businesses that at best are expand- 
ing only slowly, and that in all too many 


cases are failing to expand or are going — 


under. You know that healthy towns and a 
healthy countryside must have full employ- 
ment of its people and full production of 
goods and services that in turn are being 
fully consumed. You know that no such 
situation exists today. You, no less than the 
farmer, are saddled with both the economic 
and the social aspects of the farm problem. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


To return to the purely economic prob- 
lem, a desirable and workable agricultural 
situation must first call into question the 
whole concept of crop price supports. Such 
supports, originally intended to provide an 
emergency cushion for farmers at times of 
sudden and drastic price declines, have long 
sirice failed to serve that laudatory func- 
tion. Instead, especially for producers of 
corn, wheat, cotton, and our other major 
surplus items, they have not been supports 
at all, but have functioned instead as arti- 
ficial markets. Most farmers recognize that 
support prices are unreal prices, but they 
also recognize money legally received from 
the Government as being every bit as good 
as that received from a legitimate consumer. 
They have no reasonable alternative but to 
produce to their utmost, despite their own 
understanding that some if not all their pro- 
duction will be added to surplus stockpiles 
and paid for from the Public Treasury: 

To be sure, both taxpayers and consumers 
have complained bitterly at the constantly 
greater demands made on their purses with 
each succeeding year. They have observed 
that the more they spend to “solve” the sur- 
plus problem the greater the surplus grows. 
They have also noticed that legislative ef- 
forts to resolve the dilemma-—such efforts, 
for example, as acreage controls, production 
quotas, soil banks, and soil-conservation pro- 
grams—have failed entirely to accomplish 
their primary goal. For efficient farmers, by 
intensively cultivating their restricted acre- 
ages, have been able to boost their total pro- 
duction higher than ever. Efficient operators, 
by_placing their least fertile acres in the soil 
bank, have received from taxpayers the finan- 
cial backing needed to buy fertilizers, im- 
proved seeds, high-speed machinery, and 
other aids to production. But efficient or 
not, they have received what amounts to a 
simple handout for doing absolutely nothing. 


NO SERIOUS MOVE 


Most of our legislators—confusing, like the 
rest of us, the economic problem with the 
social—-have made no serious move to get 
out from under price supports, or to support 
that precious few in geese sac who do 
advocate their end. Yet the feasibility of 


changing from a supported to a competitive 
agriculture is shown by the fact that the 
so-called basic farm crops—corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, peanuts, rice, and tobacco—while to- 
taling only one-fourth of the overall output 
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to a more clear analysis of what we are 
doing. Instead, we have accepted a picture 
of agriculture described wholly in terms of 
We have taken a lazy 


We are told, for example, that the ‘average 
farmer does not receive his rightful share of 
our national income. We are told that the 
things he must buy cost proportionately too 
much and the goods he has to sell bring pro- 
portionately too little. We are told that the 
average farmer needs our help and have been 
under the impression that he was receiving it. 

But is there such a thing as an average 
farmer? Certainly the range of economic 
and social difference in agriculture is as 
great as in any other segment of suciety. 
Certainly we should be able to describe a 
farm population of some 20 million persons 
in some more meaningful way than by aver- 
ages. 

Clearly distinguishable.at the top of the 
heap are our major commercial farmers, a 
small but. powerful group, and by every 
standard made up of prosperous and suc- 
cessful businessmen-farmers. Although they 
constitute only 27 percent of total farm 
numbers, they account for 78.7 percent of all 
product sales. This big farmer group re- 
ceives at least 78.7 percent of e¢rop price 
benefits, for only marketable commodities 
are eligible for Government support. 


They 
~ also receive, because of the size and business- 


like efficiency of their farming operations, 
by far the larger share of tax money paid 
for compliance with acreage allotments and 
soil bank or soil conservation programs. 
The most recent agricultural reports of 
the U.S. Bureau of Census show annual 
sales per farm—a figure that does not in- 
clude production control payments—total- 
ing from $5,000 to $10,000 a year for 55 per- 
cent of our major commercial farms, They 
show 35 percent of the major commercials 
receiving from $10,000 to $25,000 annually, 
and 10 percent receiving more than 25,000. 


The census does not report peak incomes of ‘ 


this 25,000-or-over group, but I don’t believe 
we can doubt that some are very high in- 
deed. 

The major commercials, operating some 
1,300,000 farms, are our Nation's most effi- 
cient producers. Their farms are classified 
as almost entirely, family-owned and oper- 
ated. Their operations are highly mechaii- 
ized; their investment in equipment and 
land is of big business dimensions; their 
output of grains and other products sup- 
plies virtually all our. domestic consumer 
requirements as well as most of our export 
demands and all but the smallest fraction 
of our surplus stockpile. 

Just as clearly distinguishable as the 
“majors,” but at the bottom of agriculture’s 
heap rather than at the top, is that 
farm category currently described by the 
census as “rural residents and small or part- 
time farmers.” Most of these 
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ernment social surveys, in acute 
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standards of living and broadened 
economic opportunities. These people, more 
than half of whom are called “economically 
” by rural sociologists, represent 56 
percent of our farm population, yet account 
dane percent of total farm sales. 
This small fraction of total production, 
the market output of 1,226,000 farms, can 
bring the farmers concerned 7.1 per- 
our annual outlay for crop price 
supports, and in fact brings them consider- 
Their small harvests are seldom 


The annual sales of farmers in this 
n according to the census, ranged 
peak of $2,500 downward literally to 
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THIRD GROUP 


A third important farm group, smaller 
than either of the others and situated eco- 
nomically between them, might be called the 
small commercials. These people operate 


all agricultural sales. Their incomes range 
from $2,500 to $5,000 a year. Their farming 
operations are both medium in size and 
medium in efficiency. They receive, ob- 
viously, mo more than 12.1 percent of price 
support payments and are able to participate 
in production control plans only to a very 
Among them appear to be 
two main developments, with one segment 
to become larger and more highly 
mechanized in order to join the major com- 
mercial group, and another tending either 
te dispose of its holdings and go to other 
kinds of work or to slide downward on the 
economic scale to the marginal category. 

‘These groups, then, are our Nation's farm- 
ers. They are the recipients, but in pro- 
portions exactly opposite to their need, of 
our farm subsidy dollars. The fault for this 
is our own, By allowing ourselves to ac- 
cept a set of averages in lieu of a true pic- 
ture of agriculture, by lumping together the 
poor but large marginal group and the small 
but successful group of major commercials, 
we have hoodwinked ourselves into accepting 
a farm plan that brings undue returns to 
the prosperous and virtually no return 
whatever to the poor. 

Even geography is ignored in the work- 
ings of the crop support program. We ail 
know, for example, that there is no surplus 
even today of the high quality spring wheat 
raised in these northern States. But for 
purposes of the program, spring wheat and 
southwestern winter wheat are all lumped 
together as one, and are declared in equal 
surplus, 

It is interesting to note that a similar, 
thought not exactly parallel, example of 
fuzzy analysis has now been spotted and 
eliminated by the Government’s Census Bu- 
reau in preparation for its 19860 nose count. 
In the past any person was counted as a 
farmer if he lived on three or more acres of 
land and if he raised—whether for sale or 
not—-150 or more dollars worth of produce. 
‘In consequence city-employed businessmen 
who commuted from country residences and 
who happened to raise a fair-sized garden for 
their pleasure and personal use found them- 
selves counted as farmers. Also rural folk, 
who live on a fragment of farm but who 
gain their real livelihood from town or in- 
dustrial jobs, continued to be counted. Re- 
tired people, pensioners and a dozen other 
categories were, in the same way, called 
farmers and their numbers included in the 
average farm picture. 


CENSUS ESTIMATE 


The Census Bureau estimates that this 
one clarification of thinking, and of re- 
searching, will result in the dropping from 
1960 farm totals of some 500,000 farm units. 
Another 100,000 units are expected to have 
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fallen away due to the er-continuing 
trend toward larger and fewer farms. This 
will leave a grand total for all of agriculture 
of roughly 4 million farms rather than the 
earlier estimates of 4.6 million, and will have 
reduced the statistical population on farms 
by more than 4 million persons. 

We encounter the misleading use of aver- 
ages not only when we examine farm popu- 
ulation and income figures but also when we 
look at figures on production and yield. By 
combining the inordinately small output of 
poor farmers on impoverished land with the 
enormous and efficient production of our 
commercials, we arrive, for example, at a 
national average yield for corn of 52 bushels 
per acre. Yet the average in California is 75 
bushels and our top commercial producers in 
the Central States are today making 100 
bushels per acre commonplace, with many 
turning in 120 to 150 bushels. Similar mix- 
ing of the fat with the lean shows national 
average wheat production to be 27 bushels 
per acre. Yet many commercial farmers are 
producing from 60 to 70 bushels in major 
wheat-growing areas. 

At the same time, average productivity of 
farmworkers, a lumping together of the 
highly productive and the wholly unproduc- 
tive to produce one of the most understated 
averages of all, has grown more since 1950 
than it had grown in the previous 120 years. 
In 1820, an average farmworker produced 
enough to serve the needs of 4.1 persons; by 
1940 this figure had risen to 10.8 persons, and 
it had climbed to 20.8 persons by 1956. If 
the average worker is serving 20.8 people, 
the efficient and well-equipped worker— 
about whom no such figures exist—is cer- 
tainly serving upward of 100. 


CONCLUSION DRAWN 


What must we conclude, after examining 
closely the averaging of highs and lows in 
these various situations? Obviously, the 
bulk of our farm production is not in the 
hands of the “average’’ farmer but in those 
of the major commercials. Obviously, also, 
commercial production is far more efficient 
and involves far lower per-unit costs than 
average figures would indicate. Wheat, 
which is supported at roughly $1.77 per 
bushel, is being raised in the great South- 
western farm areas at costs as little as one- 
third of the support price. In 1958, Nebraska 
grew wheat for a statewide average cost of 
79 cents per bushel, according to official 
USDA and Extension Service estimates. I 
personally know of large-scale farmers who 
are growing it for 60 cents per bushel and 
even less. These production costs, as low as 
they are, will get still lower, for farm tech- 
nology proceeds at an unslackening rate. 

So far, I have listed some of the reasons 
for the complete unworkability of the crop- 
support technique. I have also indicated 
that a realistic setting for supported crops, 
based on efficient production costs and 
values in growing markets, would be con- 
siderably below today’s inflated levels. But 
I have limited my remarks entirely to the 
economic problem, without discussing the 
human values involved. What would hap- 
pen to the farmer, you will ask, if price 
supports are either removed entirely or low- 
ered from incentive levels to levels no more 
than. protective? 

The question, if it is to have meaning, 
must apply to real farmers, and not to those 
fallacious average farmers we have con- 
tended ourselves with for so long. 

First of all, the large marginal group of 
our farmers would not be injured by an end 
to crop supports, any more than they have 
been helped by their 30-year continuance. 
One might, in a discussion of farm sur- 
pluses alone, choose to ignore this group 
entirely, for they produce almost nothing 
for the stockpile. But it would be unwise, 
as well as unjust, to do so, for they provide 
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most of the argument for the continuance 
of supports. Not only does their production 
make up the lows from which misleading 
averages are derived, but their departure in 
large numbers from the countryside is used 
as proof of the downfall of the family farm. 
If their situation is not improved, they will 
continue to be used by politicians and farm 
groups as justification for continued high 
suports. If their condition is improved, we 
will have done the entire Nation a service 
by providing additions to total income, new 
sources of capable manpower, and new and 
vigorous markets for the sale of consumer 


For the past 3%4 years, one Government 
program has been making tentative steps 
toward such improvement. Called the rurai 
development program, it would encourage 
self-help in underdeveloped areas ito improve 
farming methods, introduce economical farm 
crops, encourage consolidation of small 
units to create larger ones, and—most im- 
portant but least emphasized of all—cause 
town and country cooperation in setting up 
or attracting local industry to provide farm- 
ers with full- or part-time jobs while living 
at home. 

PILOT OPERATION 


Unfortunately, the program is still a pilot. 
operation. Its budget last year amounted to 
only $640,000. It has been organized in only 
100 counties, spotted here and there among 
30 States. It continues to be one of the 
President’s requested programs for expan- 
sion, but so far it has been given very little 
support by the Congress. 

I believe it politically essential] that this 
program be greatly stepped up, and I be- 
lieve it economically essential that its em- 
phasis be shifted to creation of local in- 
dustry, with farming encouraged only where 
there is promise of attaining commercial 
levels. And, most important, I believe jobs 
should not be created by direct Government 
expenditure, but only by encouraged or in- 
duced free enterprise activity. To some ex- 
tent, the attraction of industry by organized 
local effort will bring results, especially if 
such persons as yourselves take active and 
creative roles. This approach alone might 
well have solved the problem long ago had 
not 30 years of Government ming so 
greatly hindered natural development of the 
rural economy. But if 30 years’ induced 
timelag is to be overcome in a reasonable 
time, it would seem that some degree of 
Government encouragement would be in 
order. 

The movement of industrial and service 
enterprises to the countryside, if such were 
to be undertaken and encouraged, would also 
be of value to the middle group of farmers, . 
the so-called small commercials. As I have 
mentioned, some of these people, by trying 
to work undersized and undermechanized 
farms, are sliding downward toward the 
marginal group and could be greatly bol- 
stered by the availability of nearby jobs. 
Many today are staying with their farms 
simply because there are no palatable alter- 
natives, but they could be perfectly willing 
to leave farming if better-paying jobs were 
available. This, in turn, would make it pos- 
sible for those deciding to continue as farm- 
ers to acquire needed land, to expand to full 
economic size, and to become effective mem- 
bers of the major commercial group. But 
it seems to me important that it be abund- 
antly clear that if help is to come to these 
people, it will not come in the guise of a 
crop support program, or even of a farm 
program. 

PROGRAMS OF HELP 

If our marginal farmers, and those small 
commercials tending to become marginal, 
were to receive help from programs genuine- 
ly calculated to help them, the main excuse 
for the present farm program would dis- 
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appear and serious attention could be given 
to removal or lowering of crop support levels. 
Then, with realistic prices appearing in the 
free market, dramatic increases could be 
brought about in United States and world 
consumption of this country’s production of 
grains, oils, and other farm commodities. 

At present, because our supported prices 
are much higher than world prices, we sell 
grain abroad only on receipt of govern- 
ment subsidies to fill the gap. If however, 
domestic and world prices were identical, 
and were only reasonably higher than actual 
per unit cost of raising the products, we 
could compete with the utmost vigor, and 
without fear of charges by our international 
neighbors of economic dumping. That our 
prices would be competitive in this situa- 
tion is beyond doubt, for today, when 
mechanization so largely compensates for 
the differences in farm wage scales between 
this and foreign countries, our commercial 
production is the most efficient in the world. 
Thus our farmers could not only acquire a 
larger share of present world markets, they 
could also offer products at prices that would 
create great new markets. 

We have all read of the extraordinary 
expansion predicted for world populations 
in the next 10 and 20 years. This process 
is already taking place, not only in the in- 
dustrialized West, but throughout the Ori- 
ent, in much of Africa, and in major popu- 
lation areas of South America. These peo- 
ples are in acute need of lower cost food- 
stuffs and at competitive prices they will 
buy our grains and oil and meal, not only 
to fill presently acceptable needs, but also 
to replace present foodstuffs with more de- 
sirable alternatives, to increase overall con- 
sumption of grain in cereal form, and to 
initiate and expand meat production. 

There has been ample proof that changes 
in dietary preferences can and will take place 
among foreign populations. In India, where 
rice is historically the basic food, low prices 
some years ago in grain sorghums caused that 
grain to increase in popularity and to~be im- 
ported in quantity from the United States. 
Then, as sorghum supplies in this country 
became short, Indian importers were induced 
to try wheat. Today the taste for wheat is 
so well entrenched that sorghum producers 
are unable to regain more than a fraction of 
their old market. In a similar way Japan, 
also historically a rice consumer, is now im- 
porting considerable quantities of wheat and 
barley, and would import infinitely more at 
favorable prices. In this regard the soybean 
industry, with its various programs to stim- 
ulate sales of its products overseas, is doing 
an outstanding job. 

The market are there and waiting. Our 
present need is only for reduction in supports 
and for a gradual lowering, to levels con- 
sistent with production costs, of free market 
prices. 

I repeat my earlier question: What, then, 
would be the effect on farmers? 


I trust my summary has indicated that 
our major commercial farmers, like the mar- 
ginal group and the small commercials would 
be helped far more than hurt by a gradual 
end to price supports and a realistic lowering 
of free market prices. To be sure farm bloc 
politicians and some farm groups would ob- 
ject strenuously. But at. the same time, 
many other farm groups, and a large percent- 
age of the farmers themselves, would ap- 
plaud the change and welcome a return to 
free and independent production. For as 
efficient producers, endeavoring to keep net 
profits high despite lower profit margins, 
they would be able once again to utilize all 
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of their. tillable land, to boost their total 
production, and to lower their per unit costs 
still further. They would make use of every 
cost-saving production technique presently 
available, and would seek more vigorously 
tham ever newer and better techniques. 

Meanwhile, however, though members of 
our consuming and taxpaying public are 
showing increasing distress at the size of 
farm program costs, neither they nor a suf- 
ficient number of their representatives have 
taken conclusive steps to end them. On the 
contrary, many politicians and farm groups 
are cohtinuing to call for parity for crops 
instead of for people. They ask more crop 
supports, more land retirement premiums, 
more of all the things that have tended to 
freeze agriculture for three decades, that have 
prevented its adaption to world food needs, 
that have forestalled the improvement of 
its human beings. 

It is a strange twist that those politicians 
who advocate such a holding onto the past 
should call themselves liberals, and should 
attempt to label as reactionary those who 
would let progress proceed. They are the 
reactionaries. They. are the advocates of 
the obsvlete, the antique, the outdated. They 
are the defenders of the status quo. 

Yet sooner or later, if incentive crop sup- 
ports and their resulting surpluses are not 
done away with, their cost to the U.S. public 
will become so great as to bring everyone— 
laborers, housewives, white collar people, 
literally everyone—into the streets to demand 
their end. If that should happen, farmers 
and all who associate with them—farmers 
and all who even admire them—will receive 
a blow to their prestige and honor that will 
require them years to overcome. The farm 


. problem, still a political football, will then 


become nonpartisan despite the politicians, 
for their people at hore will order them to 
solve it and solve it immediately or go look 
for another job. 

I hope such a drastic situation does not 
arise. I hope the more wise and thoughtful 
of our Senators and Representatives—and 
there are a number of such men, in both 
the parties—will recognize and.cause others 
to recognize that the issue is too important 
to be used as an insincere device for seeking 
headlines and votes; will understand that 
a continued partisan approach will weaken 
both themselves and the Nation; will see 
that nonpartisanship now, on their own 
initiative, may win them the name of states- 
men rather than the name of fraud. 

In January the Congress will again con- 
vene. Farm legislation, representing all ex- 
tremes of political and economic position, 
will certianly be asked and attempted. The 
times, in terms of national production and 
employment, are expected by our best ac- 
cepted economic analysts to be not only 
healthy but booming. As a result of this 
year’s shutdowns in the steel and allied in- 
dustries, there will be a heightened need for 
full operation of mines, smelters and re- 
fineries, and full production of autos, trac- 
tors, heavy machinery and a hundred other 
products to fill back orders and build up 
reasonable inventories. There will be full 
employment in industry and services and a 
compelling need for additional workers. 
Those presently ill-equipped farmers who 
wish to seek productive jobs outside of agri- 
culture will find them waiting. Certainly 
the time is right both for solution of the 
economic problem and absorption of its social 
products. Let us hope the opportunity is 
not passed, 

May we soon be able to write finis to the 


~ price-support program. 
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Gary, Ind., Crime Decreases 69 to 75 
Percent Since 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY fh MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Mayor 
George Chacharis of Gary, Ind., has for- 
warded excerpts from an article in the 
February issue of the Coronet magazine 
pertaining to the remarkable crime de- 
crease in his city. One of the main rea- 
sons for this amazing decrease has been 
the installation of modern street light- 
ing in the city of Gary. 

The excerpts follow: 

McPherson, Kans., has installed one of 
the most extensive street lighting programs 
in the United States. Brightness was in- 
creased six times and enough street Hghts 
added so that there is now one for evefy two 
and a half homes. There have been no bur- 
glaries since then. Says Chief Paul Smith, 
“Our lights have just about illuminated resi- 
dential crime out of existence.” 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., cut both auto thefts 
and thefts from autos by new street lighting. 
Detroit is attacking crime in its toughest 


in Philadelphia; C, : 
City, Mo.; Houston; and Chicago report that 
street relighting programs have been a major 
Weapon against crime in their cities. 

Most police officials feel that bright streets 
not only make the police job easier bui in- 
hibit crime. The total of crime in any town 
actually drops when adequate lighting is in- 
stalled. 

Still, many cities refuse to face the facts. 
Among the US, cities with the darkest, most 
dangerous streets are: Richmond, Va.; Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Rochester,.N.Y.; Cincinnati; 
San Francisco; and Des Moines. Close be- 
hind are Boston, Memphis, and Charlotte, 
N.C. These cities lack minimum. safe street 
lighting. The major reason they cite is cost, 
yet with modern fluorescent and mercury 
vapor lamps proper street. lighting is 20 per- 
cent cheaper per unit of/light than it was 
before World War II. It costs each citizen 
annually less than the’price of a restaurant 
meal to bring the lighting on his street up 
to standard. 

An engineer who specializes in street light- 
ing, W. E. Schwanhauser of General Electric, 
has five questions you can use to judge the 
effectiveness of lights in your town: 

1. Are the fixtures hanging at least 20 feet 
above the roadway? 

2. Are the lights spaced no more than 150 
feet apart? 

8. Does the fixture direct the light down- 
ward? 

4. Does the light illumine just the streets: 
and sidewalks or is light sprayed all around 
the pole, into house windows? 

5. Is the lighting on the road and side- 
walks fairly even and uniform, not a “puddle 
of light” under each pole with long stretches 
of darkness between fixtures? 

If the answers are “Yee,” then your streets 
are safe. If most of. the answers are “No,” 
then you had better start educating your 
neighbors so you can work together to awe 
your street safe at night. 














Dictograph Products, Inc., Celebrates 
50th Anniversary 





HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, in Novem- 
ber 1959, Dictograph Products, Inc., lo- 
cated in my congressional district, 
celebrated its 50th anniversary in the 
field of internal communications. 

American business can give much of 
the credit for its rapid growth and highly 
efficient operating methods to the dra- 
matic advances in the vital area of com- 
munications. A significant contribution 
to this area has been made by companies 
which have engineered electronic means 
of voice transmission to fit the varied 
and complicated needs of individual 
firms. One of the pioneers in this field 
is Dictograph Products, Inc. 

On its 50th anniversary it received 
congratulations from U.S. Secretary of 
Commerce Frederick H. Mueller and was 
presented with a certificate of merit 
from the city of New York in honor of 
the occasion. 

In tracing the history of Dictograph 
Products and its founder Dr. Miller 
Reese Hutchison we can see how Ameri- 
can inventiveness built a company that 
in turn has aided and fostered the 
growth of hundreds. of businesses, small 
and large, throughout the country. - 

When Dr. Hutchison perfected and 
‘ commercially produced his dictograph 
internal communication system at the 
turn of the century it was the first of its 
type ever marketed. The philosophy 
behind the system is the same today as 
it was then. In short, the system aimed 
to supply to the management and opera- 
tion of every business a means of two- 
way communication which would be fast, 
private and flexible enough to fit any or- 
ganizational plan. ; 

Recognizing its wide application com- 
panies such as Sears Roebuck, Pacific 
Gas & Electric, and Monsanto Chemical 
became early users of the system. In 
the 1920’s Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes used the system 
to coordinate his tremendous volume of 
office work. As these companies and 
many like them expanded, their inter- 
communications expanded. Today Dic- 
tograph is used by 89 percent of Ameri- 
ca’s leading companies, by more than 
30,000 other successful companies and by 
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military installations and Government 
agencies such as the Pentagon, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

But Dr. Hutchison did not confine 
himself to one area. He perfected other 
acoustical devices. The best known of 
these is the Acousticon hearing aid—the 
first commercially manufactured electri- 
cal hearing device. For this invention he 
received the Reward of Merit for Scien- 
tific Investigation and Invention from 
Queen Alexandra, of England. He re- 
ceived the medal because of the success 
of his acoustic appliance in aiding her 
hearing. Other medals and awards Dic- 
tograph has received include the Uni- 
versal Exposition Medal, the Silver Medal 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
the famed Diplome Bruxelles Exposition 
Universelle et Internationale, the Grand 
Prix de Paris, and the Grand Prix Gold 
Medal Hors Concours. 

Today, the company under the leader- 
ship of its president, Malte J. Carlson is 
devoting considerable time, effort, and 
money to research and further perfection 
of its products. In conjunction with its 
golden anniversary in the intercommun- 
ications field it introduced a new tran- 
sistorized system which was heralded by 
newspapers throughout the country as 
a major step in humanizing internal 
communication. 

It is fitting that we should focus at- 
tention on Dictograph Products, Inc., on 
completion of its 50th year in the inter- 
communication field and give recognition 
as well to its pioneering efforts and con- 
tributions in the development of devices 
to aid the hard of hearing. I am proud 
to join in paying tribute to this company. 





Loss to Cranberry Growers in Oregon 
Partially Estimated 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ken- 
neth G. Garside, director of operations 
for Ocean Spray Cranberries, Inc., has 
estimated the loss to members of that 
organization at more than $11 million. 
Ocean Spray handles around 80 percent 
of the national crop. 

Oregon cranberries generally make up 
about 4 percent of Ocean Spray crop. 
My arithmetical computations would 
place the loss at around $440,000 for the 
growers selling to Ocean Spray in my 
State, using Mr. Garside’s figures. As 
you know, Congressmen from the cran- 
berry-growing States have been meeting 


to find a solution to the unfortunate © 


dilemma in which growers suddenly 
found themselves. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the full text of 
Mr. Garside’s letter of January 4, 1960: 












January 21 


Ocean Spray CraNneerries, INc., 
Hanson, Mass., January 4, 1960. 
Hon, CHaRLEes O. Porter, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Porter: I wrote you on Decem- 
ber 30 promising you information on the loss 
to cranberry growers following the pre- 
Thanksgiving ruling by Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

The figures I have compiled in an attempt 
to measure the cost to us of FDA’s action 
with reference to aminotriazole are neces- 
sarily approximate because of the magnitude 
of the operation. Secretary Flemming’s 
action affected every phase of the cranberry 
business and there just has not been time to 
get in the detail of checking invoices. Fig- 
ures have been compiled for Ocean Spray 
Cranberries, Inc., as a whole. Since our com- 
pany is a cooperative, all members share pro 
rata in the proceeds of operations—they also 
share pro rata in any losses. Therefore, I 
know of no better way of calculating the 
losses for the growers in Washington and 
Oregon except on a percentage basis, as their 
deliveries relate to the deliveries of all our 
members in total. In recent years Oregon's 
deliveries have been about 4 percent of the 
total and Washington's 8 percent to 9 per- 
cent. 

Your letter to Mr. Orrin Colley on Decem- 
ber 23 requests for “statistics concerning 
the loss to cranberry growers following pre- 
Thanksgiving ruling by the Food and Drug 
Administration.” 

Mr. Fleming’s statement on that day, and 
subsequent statement by him, affected not 
only the 1959 crop but also the preceding 
two crops. My preliminary estimate of the 
loss to our members relative to these three 
crops it is in excess of $11 million actual re- 
duction in: net income to them. The total 
loss from this situation is incalculable. It 
ineludes such items as: 

1. Loss to Ocean Spray employees. 

2. Expense to FDA of this affair. 

3. Expense to other Government agencies 
and to friends of Ocean Spray who cooper- 
ated in sampling and analysis. 

4. Loss to the trade in profit on the sale 
of 150,000 barrels of fresh cranberries and 
2 million cases of finished goods. 

5. Credit expense to growers in financing 
future farming operations and in actual loss 
in investment, in many instances. 

6. Value of. products seized and used as 
samples. 

7. Permanent loss of the cranberry market. 

Ocean Spray handles over 75 percent to 
80 percent of the crop and I am unable to 
guess the loss connected with the balance. 
Perhaps Mr. Colley, as president of the Cran- 
berry Institute, can help you. 

Sincerely yours, 
KenNetru G._GARSIDE, 
Director of Operations. 





The Captive Ukraine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, January 
22 will mark the 42d anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence for the 
Ukraine. That independence was short 
lived, however, and since 1920 that na- 
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tion has been under Communist domi- 
nation. In observance of the independ- 
ence proclamation of 42 years ago that 
stands as a symbol of the hopes and 
aspirations of the still-captive Ukrainian 
people, I ask to include a story from the 
Belfield News of January 14, 1960. Many 
fine Ukrainian-Americans live in the 
Belfield area and elsewhere in south- 
western North Dakota. The article fol- 
lows: 
UKRAINIANS To CELEBRATE INDEPENDENCE 
MovEMENT 


This year, like in previous years, Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent are observing the 
42d anniversary of the proclamation of in- 
dependence of Ukraine en January 22. 

The universal proclamation of the Govern- 
ment and Parliament of Ukraine was issued 
in the capital city of Kiev en January 22, 
1918and the new state was recognized as 
the legitimate nation of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple by many foreign governments, including 
that of Soviet Russia. The latter, however, 
almost simultaneously with recognition, de- 
-clared war and began hostilities against the 
new Ukrainian Republic. 

Since that day in January 1918, Ukraine 
remained under the yoke of the Soviet Rus- 
sian dictatorship without, however,.surren- 
dering in spirit or giving up hope of libera- 
tion, and complete independence. During 
the whole period of enslavement, Ukrainian 
resistance has been going on without inter- 
ruption up till today. As a result the 
Ukrainian people are subjected to constant 
persecutions by the misruling Russian re- 
gime in the Kremlin. As Khrushchev him- 
self stated at the 20th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S.S.R. in 1956 the Com- 
munist regime of. Stalin planned a total 
physical extermination of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple which plan failed only because of im- 
possibility to do that because there were too 
many Ukrainians. 

It is almost a unanimous testimony of 
former American, English, and other inmates 
of Soviet slave labor camps, as well as those 
of returned German and Japanese war pris- 
oners that the Ukrainians constitute the 
largest npmber of inmates of slavé and con- 
centration camps. Also, the Ukrainians, 
along with other enslaved nations, are 
the organizers and leaders of anti-Commu- 
nist resistance movements and rebellions 
throughout the Soviet Union, the concentra- 
tion camps included. 

During this time both Ukrainian Churches, 
namely: The Ukrainian Authocephalic 
Orthodox Church and the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church were. completely liquidated by Mos- 
cow. In their place the Russians imposed 
upon Ukraine the Russian Orthodox Church 
which, since World War II, has had the full 
support of Moscow and serves as a tool of 
Russian religious and political aggression. 

The struggle of the non-Russian people, 
among whom the Ukrainian are the most 
numerous and most determined, is vitally 
important to the entire free world and par- 
ticularly to owr own United States, now the 
unchallenged leader of the free world. Our 
President, the Senate and House of.Repre- 
sentatives have expressed their concern and 

thy to all the captive nations by 
enacting the Captive Nations Week reso- 
lution. 

The 42d anniversary of the proclamation 
of Ukrainian independence is the most fit- 
ting and appropriate occasion to repeat and 
make known to the world once again that 
Ukraine and the other so-called Union Re- 
publics of the Soviet Union have been im- 
prisoned. in the Soviet Russian prison of 
Nations for the longest time and that they 
deserve to be liberated in the interest of 
peace, justice and security of the whole 
peace-loving world, and primarily in the in- 
terest of the United States of America. 
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Chief Timothy, White Man’s Indian 
Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased 
to include an article by Rowena L. Al- 
corn, published in the Tacoma Sunday 
Ledger-News Tribune, Tacoma, Wash., 
on October 25, 1959. 

This deals with another great Nez 
Perce Indian, known as Chief Timothy, 
who was born in 1800 and was the first 
Nez Perce to become a Christian convert. 
Chief Timothy undoubtedly had his in- 
fluence on Chief Joseph who has become 
famous as the leader of the Nez Perce 
war of 1876-77. 

The article follows: 

Cuier TimorHy, WHITeE MANn’s’ INDIAN 


FRIEND—SETTLERS AIDED BY NEZ PERCE 
LEADER 


(Eprror’s Notz.—The author of this story 
about Chief Timothy of the Nez Perces, Mrs. 
Rowena L. Alcorn, is a well-known Tacoma 
artist. Seven of her paintings of Nez Perce 
subjects, including Timothy, now are on dis- 
play at the exhibit of the Tacoma branch of 
the National League of Pen Women at the 
Tacoma Public Library. ‘The exhibit will ena 
next Saturday.) 


(By Rowena L. Alcorn) 


The story of Chief Joseph and his out- 
standing leadership during the Nez Perce 
Campaign of 1877, is familiar to almost ev- 
eryone, but another and equally important 
figure, Chief Timothy, is all but forgotten. 

This remarkable Nez Perce Indian, who 
lived in our own State of Washington, helped 
immeasurably to lay the foundations for our 
great Pacific Northwest. Chief Timothy 
(Ta-Moots-Tsoo, Friendly One) ruled jointly 
with Red Wolf (He-Mene-Iip-Pilp), over the 
Alpowa band.. Their village was situated 
where the Alpowa empties into the winding 
Snake River, a few miles below the junction 
of the Clearwater and the Snake, where Lew- 
istown and Clarkston are now located. 

The Nez Perce, most powerful yet peaceful 
of all the mountain tribes, was divided into 
more than 20 separate bands, each one ruled 
by oné or sometimes two chieftans. They 
lived in a widespread region, which included 
southeastern Washington, west and central 
Idaho, and the beautiful Wallowa Valley of 
northeastern Oregon. Expert horsemen, they 
moved freely about as they harvested camas 
roots, hunted and fished. Frequently they 
passed over the high Rockies via the Lolo 
Trail, to hunt buffalo on the plains of Mon- 
tana. 





The spectacular plateau and mountain 
country where the Nez Perces lived, was 
slashed here and there by deep pine-covered 
ravines and yawning canyons of the Clear- 
water, Salmon, Imnaha, Grande Ronde, and 
Snake Rivers. It is the swift, coiling Snake 
which carved the awesome Hells Canyon. 

SAW LEWIS AND CLARK 

Ta-Moots-Tsoo (Timothy) was 5 years old, 
when on October 11, 1805, the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition stopped briefly at the Al- 
powa village. Alpowa, which means “Place 
of Rest,” is now known as Silcott. The mem- 
bers of the expedition were the first white 
men ever to be seen by the Nez Perces. Ta- 
Moots-Tsoo always remembered the myste- 
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rious “book” from which Captain Clark read 
devotions before the party pushed off dewn 
the Snake toward the mightly Columbia 
River. Their dugout canoes had been made 
for them by Chief Twisted Hair of the 
Kamiah band far up the Clearwater. Here 
the expedition made first contact with the 
Nez Perce Tribe. 

The small curious Indian lad had a noble 
heritage, for he was a nephew of Twisted 
Hair, and a of the great Chief Red 
Bear (Hoh-Hoats-Ilp-Pilp). These twe 
chieftains and Broken Arm, in befriending 
the Lewis and Clark party, made their ex- 
pedition a resounding success, 

When he became head of the Alpowa band, 
Ta-Moots-Tsoo, at the 1831 Nez Perce all- 
tribe councils, Red Bear to seek 
the “Book of Heaven” for their people. Rab- 
bit-Skin-Leggings, No-Horns-on-His-Head, 
Black Eagle, and Man-of-the-Morning were 
aclested to melts. thet: tong. tp G2. Oh Lae 

MISSIONS BUILT 


As a direct result of that request, the two 
Presbyterian missionaries, Marcus Whitman 
and Henry Harmon Spalding came west in 
1836 to establish missions. Whitman settled 
at Waliilatpu, near Fort Walla Walla, and 


* Spalding chose Lapwai in the Nez Perce area, 


about 90 miles to’ the east. Here Lapwat 
Creek empties into the Clearwater (Koos- 
Koos-Kie) River. This place is now called 
Spalding, and the present-day Indian village 
of Lapwai is farther up the creek. 

Chief Ta-Moots-Tsoo was Spalding’s first 
Christian convert; and from then on he be- 
came known as Timothy. Spalding, aided 
by Timothy and the other tribesmen built 
the story-and-a-half Mission House at Lap- 
wal; thus was the beginning of the — 
State of Idaho. Here were constructed the 


planted and wheat was grown for the first - 
time. Spalding brought in a printing press 
and the Gospel was translated into the Nez 
Perce language. Timothy became a stanch 
friend of the white man, and throughout his 
lifetime he proved his devotion many times. 
In 1847, the Spalding enrolled their 10- 
year-old daughter, Eliza in the mission 
school at Waiilatpu, and she was there 
November 29, when the Whitmans 
massacred. She was one of those who 
spared by the wrathful Cayuses, and 
is no doubt that her ability to speak 
Nez Perce language, taught to her by 
othy, saved her life. 
GIRL RELEASED 


This faithful Indian protected the Spal- 


Fegdds 


ful for their safety, the Spaldings left Lap- 
wai a few months later, for Oregon, and 
Timothy was not to see Eliza, until she was 
@ grown woman. Timothy with Spailding’s 
help, had established a small Indian church 
at Alpowa, and the devout red man made . 
many converts of his tribesmen. 

When our Territorial Governor, Isaac In- 
galls Stevens, called the great Five Tribe 
Treaty Councils at Walla Walla in 1855, Chief 
Timothy arrived with the impressive Nez 
Perce delegation numbering 2,500. The 
standard they proudly carried was a large 
American flag. The tribes invited for the ne- 


the Ten Commandments. 
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Among the signers of the treaties, one 
will find listed, Chief Timothy of the Al- 
powa band. 

GUIDED EXPEDITION 
Three years later, ‘Timothy, fully aware of 


the situation, volunteered to ac- 
company as the Steptoe Expedition 
Colonel Steptoe with 157 cavalry men and 


officers, camped overnight at the Alpowa Vil- 
lage on their way up to Colville. Request 


for military protection had come from the 


On May 17, as they wound through the 
Palouse hills mear where the town of Ro- 


ee oe eet ee aes 
mearly 1,000 whooping warriors. Holding a 
a a t, they were attacked repeatedly 


When night came and the 
bar fire ceased, Steptoe discovered they 
were almost out of ammunition, but faith- 
ful Timothy led the white men out of the 
trap in a miraculous escape down along an 
unguarded shallow curving gulch, through 
the enemy encirclement. 

Without resting, for fear of pursuit, they 
pressed on in spite of seven severely 
wounded men who had been strapped on 
their horses. Two nights later they filed 
down through a steep narrow canyon, since 
Known as Steptoe Canyon, from the ram- 
parts to the Snake River bank. Too ex- 
hausted to ford the river that night, at 
dawn they were ferried across by members 
ef Timothy’s band. They had been saved 
from the same fate which came to General 
Custer at Little Big Horn on June 15, 1876. 


LOST OWN LAND 


Timothy, always believing and trusting in 
the white man’s religion and laws, was per- 
suaded to sign what proved to be a disas- 
trous treaty in 1863. This treaty, which 
even omitted Timothy's own land, further 
shrank the Nez Perce Reservation. Fla- 
grant violations of Indian property by some 
early settlers and avaricious miners, eventu- 
ally led to the uprising in 1877. In this 
Timothy took no part. 

Even though he no longer owned his land, 
he was permitted to live out the remainder 
of his life at Alpowa. Entirely forgotten by 
the white man to whom he had been so de- 
voted, he died in 1891 at the age of 91. To- 
tally blind in the last years, he outlived his 
his wife, Tima, who was a sister of Chief Old 
Joseph (Tu-Eka-Kas, father of Young Jo- 
seph, who led his people in the War of 
1877). 

Lonely and bewildered, his only comfort 
was his worn Bible and a treasured, faded 
eld watercolor sketch painted for him by 
Mrs. Spalding, and given to him the day she 
left for Oregon in 1848. 

The exact location of Timothy’s burial 
spot was forgotten until 1915, when A. E. 
White, who owned the land, was riding his 
horse and it broke through into the shallow 
grave where Timothy was buried beside his 
wife and two sons. (Their daughter Jane 
Silcott was buried elsewhere.) The area of 
the graves was fenced in by Mr. White. 


MONUMENT ERECTED 


Largely through the efforts of the late 
Judge Elgin V. Kuykendall, who always said 
that it was disgraceful Chief Timothy had 
been so neglected and unappreciated, the 
city of Clarkston, a few years ago, moved the 
bodies to a place of special honor in their 
Beachview Park. There an appropriate 
monument was erected bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 

“CHIEF TIMOTHY 

“He was the first Nez Perce Christian con- 

vert and preacher, and lifetime friend of the 


thy led to safety and ferried them across the 
Snake River at Silcott, May 20, 1958. 
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“In tribute to Timothy—1800-1891.” 

When one passes through Clarkston, it 
would be very fitting to pause beside this 
monument and pay silent tribute to that 
Nez Perce, the gentle Timothy, who devoted 
his life to spreading the Gospel among his 
tribesmen and serving his white brothers. 





Cumberland County, Pa., Woodrow 
. Wilson Birthday Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the truly unique organizations in the 
country is the Cumberland County 
Woodrow Wilson Birthday Association 
in my home ccunty of Cumberland, Pa. 
This group grew out of a corporal’s 
guard of Wilson admirers who first met 
on the birthday of our 27th President 
in 1923. By the time they met again in 
1924 President Wilson was dead, but the 
organization conceived in his honor is 
today far from dead. Every year on or 
near Woodrow Wilson’s birthday the 
association holds a dinner meeting to 
pay tribute to the memory and to take 
inspiration from the ideals of one of 
America’s greatest Presidents. 

The Cumberland County Woodrow 
Wilson Birthday Association is not a 
partisan organization and its dinners 
are in no way partisan affairs. They 
have never, for example, been used for 
fund-raising or other political activity. 
The sole function of the annual meeting 
is to inspire those who attend with a lit- 
tle of the burning faith in democracy 
which burned so brightly in the soul of 
President Wilson. 

Through: the years some very prom- 
inent and distinguished Americans have 
graced the speaker’s table of the annual 
Woodrow Wilson dinner. A few years 
back, when I had the honor of serving 
as president of the association, the 
speaker was our distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey, the Honorable Frank 
Tuompson, Jr. This year the speaker 
was the Honorable Anne X. Alpern, the 
attorney general of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and the first woman 
attorney general in any State in the 
Union. 

However, the truly distinctive note of 
every Woodrow Wilson birthday dinner, 
and probably the secret of its survival, is 
the fact that every meeting is addressed 
by three young orators selected from the 
schools of Cumberland County. In this 
way, each year the future citizens of 
Cumberland County are made aware of 
the greatness of Wilson. This year, the 
young speakers were Russell Acri, Rural 
Route No. 2, Carlisle, Pa., Middlesex 
Elementary School; Gary Martin, Rural 
Route No. 1, Newville, Pa., Centerville 
Elementary School; and Russell Gutshall, 
Rural Route No. 6, Carlisle, Pa., South 
Middleton Township Elementary School. 
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All of the speakers are in the sixth grade 
in school. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks the talks delivered by each of 
these students so that through their 
words we might be reminded of the yet 
unfulfilled goals of America and demo- 
cratic government as personified by one 
who had an abiding faith in the destiny 
of each. 

The first student, Russell Acri, spoke 
on “Wilson, the Idealist.” The text of 
his talk follows: 

W8HSON, THE IDEALIST 

Many of Woodrow Wilson’s critics scorn- 
fully spoke of him as an idealist. Those 
who admired him were quick to admit he 
was an idealist. Is it wrong to want and 
strive for freedom and peace between peo- 
ple and nations? Is it a scornful thifig to 
believe in America? Its institutions, and its 
way of life? These beliefs were Wilson’s 
ideals for which he died. 

Soon after comimg back from the peace 
conference in Europe, President Wilson was 
heard to say, the most touching and thrill- 
ing thing that has ever happened to me, 
happened almost every day when I was in 
Paris. Delegations from all over the world 
came to me to solicit the friendship of 
America. They frankly told us they were not 
sure they could trust anybody else. They 
came and sat at the feet of the youngest na- 
tion of the world and said, “Teach us the 
way of liberty.” 

January 1910, when he was president of 
Princeton University in an address honoring - 
the memory of Gen. Robert E. Lee, remem- 
bering Lee’s great sacrifices, Wilson said: “I 
wish there were some great orator who might 
go about and make men, drunk with this 
spirit of self-sacrifice. I wish there were 
some man whose tongue might every day 
carry abroad the golden accents of that cre- 
ative age in which we were born a Nation,” 
accents which would ring around the whole 
circle of the globe so that America might 
again have the distinction of showing men 
the way. «That certain way of achievement 
and of confident hope. 

Yes those who revere the memory of Wood- 
row Wilson proudly admit that he was an 
idealist, and that his fervent wish came true 
in his own person. The world today could 
do no better than to follow his wise counsel. 


The second speaker was Gary Martin 
and he directed his remarks to ‘Wilson, 
the Prophet,” in the following form: 

WILSON, THE PROPHET 


While it is true that Woodrow Wilson was 
an idealist in the best sense of the word, he 
also possessed so deep a sense for the truth 
that he was able to prophesy with great 
accuracy the future state of affairs. 

In 1919, while fighting desperately and 
unsuccessfully for his League of Nations, he 
declared, “I can predict with absolute cer- 
tainty that within another generation there 
will be another world war if the nations of 
the world do not concert the method by 
which to prevent it.” 

Later he said, “There will be no reform in 
the world for a generation if the conditions 
of the world are not now brought to set- 
tled order and they cannot be brought to 
settled order without the cooperation of 
America.” 

His words went unheeded, the United 
States ‘did not join with other nations in 
the League of Nations and within a genera- 
tion the world was again at war. « 

Again he predicted, “I do not hesitate to 
say that the war we have just been through, 
thought it was shot through with terror of 
every kind, is not to be com with the 
war we would have to face next time. What 
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the Germans used were toys as compared 
with what would be used in the next war.” 

In keeping with Wilson's dark prediction, 
the most destructive weapons ever known to 
mankind destroyed millions of lives and bil- 
lions of dollars worth of property in World 
War II. 

Finally, after America rejected Wilson’s 
League of Nations, the last public words he 
uttered before his death were, “I cannot re- 
frain from saying, I am one of those who 
have the least anxiety about the triumph 
of the principles I have stood for. I have 
seen fools resist providence before, and, I 
have seen their destruction as will come 
upon these again,” utter destruction and 
contempt. That we shall prevail is as sure 
as that God reigns.” 

We have since seen the utter destruction 
of the contemptible Hitlers and Mussolinis 
who dared to resist providence, and we have 
seen Wilson’s League of Nations again arise 
in the new form of the United Nations, 


The final student, Russell Gutshall, 
chose “Wilson, Man of the Ages,” and he 
had this to say: 

Wtson, MAN OF THE AGES 


Reviled and hurt by his enemies during 
his Tifetime, Woodrow Wilson, within less 
than 40 years after his death, has become a 
man of the ages. * * * The world now 
knows that Wilson, being an idealist, a 
prophet, and a realist, was a man of truth, 
while his enemies are remembered only for 
their blindness to the truth. 

His honored place in history has long since 
been assured. How well assured can be best 
stated by quoting the words. of newscaster 
Raymond Graham Swing, spoken in a radio 
broadcast as long ago as December 28, 1943. 
He said of Wilson: 

“Being a prophet with the training of a 
historian, he was devoted to the idea of the 
League of Nations, and the only eulogy he 
would crave would be to have his idea per- 
ceived as truth. He was among the rare and 
great men of state. * * * No man ever be- 
lieved more devoutly that right becomes 
might. No man ever believed more pro- 
foundly that peace grows only in the Soil of 
justice. 

“He had the gift of utterance not matched 
among Presidents since Lincoln. * * * We 
are imbued with his spirit and are now fol- 
lowing his prophetic leading. 

“We are grateful to feel that Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln walk with us in Amer- 
ica; we should as gratefully acknowledge the 
guiding companionship of Woodrow Wilson.” 





The Late Peter D. Henderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, when 
word reached Capitol Hill last Monday 
of the sudden death at West Palm 
Beach, Fla., on January 16, of Peter D. 
Henderson, first director of the gymna- 
sium for Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a pall of gloom settled over 
many offices in the Senate and House 
whose personnel had come to know and 
esteem the genial Scotch-American who 
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fought as a doughboy in the American 
Army in the First World War. 

Pete, as he was affectionately called 
by scores of Members of the House and 
Senate whom he met and served person- 
ally during his 15 years as director of the 
House gymnasium, was equally well 
known by employees in all departments 
of the House of Representatives. His 
friendly disposition was not reserved for 
officialdom but was known to be one of 
his outstanding characteristics by em- 
ployees at every level. 

At this point I wish to call attention to 
the obituary notice that appeared in the 
January 19 issue of the Washington 
Evening Star which I wish to include at 
the conclusion of this tribute of love and 
respect for one of the finest men sate 
employed on Capitol Hill. 

After his retirement Pete made vcbatsl 
visits annually to Washington in the 
spring and summer, returning to his 
Florida home to spend the winter 
months. On these annual visits he al- 
ways made it a point to call at my office 
and those of many other Members where 
he knew he was certain of a royal “wel- 
come hom>.” 

The last time I saw Pete was in Octo- 
ber 1959 when he came to my office to 
discuss an article he was writing, in- 
corporating many of his experiences dur- 
ing his 15 years of employment as gym 
director. At that time he repeated his 
appreciation of my statement upon en- 
tering naval service in 1941 when I al- 
luded to the fact that I owed my fine 
physical condition to the benefits derived 
from daily activities under his direction 
at the House gym. During the 18 years 
following the statement he never forgot 
its utterance as he told me that along 
with similar complimentary remarks by 
several other Members such commenda- 
tions were a source of recollection of his 
days on the Hill which gave him great 
pleasure in his retirement years. 

In tendering this tribute of respect 
and esteem for my good friend, Pete 
Henderson, I would be remiss in apprais- 
ing his many fine qualities were I to 
neglect to mention the great love and 
devotion he shared with his beloved wife, 
Ellen Cavanaugh Henderson, who sur- 
vives him. Pete and Ellen were in the 
fullest sense true partners and insepara- 
ble companions traveling at home and 
abroad on various Occasions. ‘Together 
they were examples of a typical Ameri- 
can couple capable of radiating sunshine 
and spreading cheer as they traversed 
life’s highway. When the Angel of 
Death invaded their home the genuine 
sorrow expressed and the beautiful trib- 
utes tendered to the memory of the de- 
ceased husband were indicative of the 
indelible impression his life made on 
those who were privileged to know and 
love him. 

It is my sincere wish in expressing 
deepest sympathy to Ellen Henderson 
that Almighty God will give her added 
strength to bear the great sorrow that 
has befallen her in the death of her be- 
loved husband. It is hoped that the 
exemplary life of Pete Henderson when 
reflected upon by his loved ones will 
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prove a source of consolation in the 
knowledge that he was highly respected 
and greatly esteemed by his fellowrman. 

Finally, it is my fervent prayer that 
God will have mercy on the soul of my . 
departed friend and grant him eternal 
rest, 

Mr. Speaker, the ‘editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star, referred to 
above, follows: 

Perer HENDERSON Dies—Drrecrep House Gym 


Peter D. Henderson, first director of the 
gymnasium for the House of Representatives, 
died Saturday in West Palm Beach, Fia., 
after a heart attack and an emergency oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Henderson was gym director for the 
House when the new office building opened 
in 19383. He served 15 years there before his 
retirement. 

He helped win additional space from House 
planners to add a half-court gym floor to the 
original steam bath layout. The space is 
used for handball, volley ball and individ- 
ual exercise. His reputation was made when 
he invented the congressional game of 
“paddle ball,” the easy way to play handball 
on Capitol Hill. 

DEFENDED PRACTICE 

Generally considered an easy-tempered 
man, Mr. Henderson saw red when articles 
suggested Members of Congress were living 
the life of Romans when they tried to take 
care of their health in the gym. 

A magazine once printed a picture of a 
Congressman in 4 steam bath and captioned 
it “Asleep in the Deep.” 

“These aren’t Roman baths,” Mr. Hender- 
son exploded, “They’re places where a Mem- 
ber can relax right and keep himself fit.” 

Among the politicians who took physical 
fitness seriously and joined in the workouts 
were Vice President Henry A. Wallace -~ 
Representative RicHarp M. Nrxon, 

LEARNED AUTO TRADE 


Born in Scotland, Mr. Henderson took toe 
the sea as a youth. His goal was America. 
He learned the automobile trade, and worked 
in Paterson, N.J.; Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Chicago and Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

When World War I broke out he joined 
the American Army and fought as a ser- 
geant.. He was attending officers’ training 
school when the armistice came. 

After his retirement, Mr. Henderson and 
his wife spent winters in Florida and sum- 
mers in Washington. 

ne ee ee ee 





handled by the James T. Ryan Funeral 
Home, are incomplete. 
Burial will be in Arlington< Cemetery. 





Guilt of Intolerance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
people everywhere remember with pro- 
found sorrow the horrendous tragedy 
that was inflicted on our fellowmen by 
Hitler’s Nazi regime. The malignancy 
of hatred and bigotry is once again flar- 
ing up throughout the Western Werld 
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notably in West Germany and here in 
the United States. The wave of dese- 
eration in places of worship is deplored 
by morally sensitive and responsible 
people. These apparently unrelated 
acts by irresponsible people may well be 
unconnected. However, to ignore these 
acts as trivial incidents is inexcusable 
in the light of recent history. It may 
well be only the acts of stupid ignorant 
People. However, the real beneficiary 
of any discord among the United States 
would be. international communism. 
And only international communism is 
capable of instigating similar acts in any 
part of the world at the same time. 
Therefore, the bruised mind of the sur- 
vivors of nazism who are intent on de- 
stroying the democratic government in 
West Germany could very well be the 
willing tool of the Comnrmists whose 
goal is still world supremacy by any 
means. Even though Communist Russia 
is today talking peace, let us never for- 
get that the great danger to freedom is 
being lulled into a sense of security. 
Let us be ever vigilant not only of the 
Soviet Union military posture, but even 
more so of the insidious subversive po- 
tential of the international Communist 
eonspiracy. 

I have asked the Secretary of State, 
Christian Herter, to have an investiga- 
tion by the United Nations to see if the 
latest anti-Semitic movement was inter- 
national in character and determine its 
sponsors. The State Department has 
informed me that the United Nations 
Subcommission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities 
is now investigating the matter and as- 
sembling the available facts. 

We must do everything in our 
power to oppose and condemn any dis- 
play of anti-Semitism. Recent history 
disclosed that the sparks of bigotry and 
intolerance became a flame that roared 
in the ovens of the concentration camps 
until approximately 6 million lives were 
consumed. 

I would like to include in my remarks 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Jersey Journal of January 16, 
1960. It is most thought provoking and 
depicts a question which we should all 
ask ourselves, “Are we guilty of intcler- 
ance?” 

The article follows: 
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GuImLt or INTOLERANCE 


A few swastikas painted on synagogues 
and other buildings can do little harm in 
themselves. The danger is that the poison 
which the swastikas represent—the poison 
of bigotry and hatred and intolerance—will 
spread. That is what those who paint the 
swastikas manifestly want, a spreading of 
their poison. 

And that, precisely, is what men of toler- 
ance and good will do not want. The con- 
flict is absolutely clear. The problem is how 
to neutralize this poison by means that will 
not in themselves foster its spread. 

The painting of swastikas is vandalism. 
It can be attacked as such with laws now 
on the statute books in most civilized 
countries. 

The World Council of Churches was right 
to issue a statement denouncing all forms 
of segregation or discrimination; it was right 
to call upon all member churches through- 
out the world to work for their abolition. 
Yet this must be done, not by harsh repres- 
sion, using-totalitarian methods, but through 
a reawakening of greater tolerance in the 
hearts of men. 

The swastikas are overt signs of a fester- 
ing wound that usually lies hidden beneath 
the skin of society. Bigotry is not felt only 
by those so sick that they smear abomina- 
tions on places of worship; it also corrupts, 
to some degree, the minds of millions of 
others. The symbols of hatred are a re- 
minder that many of us must share, in some 
measure, the guilt of intolerance. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F., Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


Tt shall-be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcOrD. 


a a rE re ee 
reese Le ARNE 











The Old Stone House in Georgetown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 22, 1960 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, January 23, 1960, there 
' will occur an event of unique signifi- 
_ cance in the long and cherished history 
of the District of Columbia. I refer to 
' a showing by the National Park Service 
_ of the Old Stone House at 3051 M Street, 
- in Georgetown. 

Through the interest and generosity of 
several Georgetown citizens, period fur- 
' niture of the 18th century has been 
' loaned for this building. On the follow- 

ing day, Sunday, the restored structure 
will be officially opened to the public, and 
there will be no charge for admissions. 
The Old Stone House has many tradi- 
tions, Mr. President, many of them leg- 
endary. In 1934 an architectural survey 
determined conclusively that it was built 
between the years 1764 and 1766, which 
makes it the oldest known house in the 
. District of Columbia. When this fact 
became known, interest immediately be- 
gan to generate. The 2d session of the 
8l1st Congress held hearings on H.R. 7722 
and testimony brought out the fact of 
the age of the prerevolutionary building 
and the fact that it had witnessed many 
events in the Nation’s Capital stamped 
it with inescapable historical value. 
: On September 25, 1950, Public Law 836 
> gave the United States title to the build- 
os and the Department of the Interior 
' was authorized to administer it and ex- 
' hibit it as a public museum. 

Since that time architectural restora- 
- tion has been completed, and we have an 
» attraction that is bound to.add to the 
/many charms of Georgetown and the 
_ District of Columbia. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


' Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
' uary 14, 1960; Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer made 
| @ speech to the Woman’s National Dem- 
' ocratic Club on “Federal Aid to Educa- 
| tion” that merits the careful considera- 
| tion of every Member of Congress. Her 
Speech follows: 
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FPeperaL Arp To EpUCATION 


(By Agnes E. Meyer, address before the 
Woman's National Democratic Club, Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 14, 1960) 

When I look back over the last 20 years, I 
would be discouraged about the number of 
fruitless speeches I have made on “Federal 
Aid to Education” were it not for the Biblical 
admonition “Be not wearied in well-doing.”’ 
I assure you the only thing that keeps me 
going is the faith that every important issue, 
if constantly pursued, is bound to prevail. 

Yet at this moment the prospect of suc- 
cess is dimmer than ever. At present we 
Americans approach most of our great con- 
temporary problems with a frightening com- 
placency. For a complexity of reasons our 
people seem to think that we ought to find 
easy answers to all our tough problems, 
Above-all, their solutions must not increase 
our taxes nor interfere with the equable 
tenor of daily life. 

Harold B. Dorsey, writer on economics and 
finance for the Washington Post, a very 
astute observer of the American scene, said 
in his New Year’s article that many organiza- 
tions and individuals are scheming to obtain 
more and more for less and less effort, in- 
stead of relying on the solid achievement and 
the sound economic principles that have 
given our country its high standard of living. 
In other words,.the American people are in 
a mood where they are only too glad to be- 
lieve the phony promise of “peace and pros- 
perity” despite the fact that the military 
and economic security of the Nation is more 
seriously threatened than at any period since 
our democracy was first established. 

Why do I call peace and prosperity a 
phony promise when the experts say that 
our production will rise by 30 billion next 
year and the first summit meeting has been 
called for May? Our prosperity is precarious 
because we are spending too much on con- 
sumer goods and not enough on necessities, 
both military and civilian. And peace is 
an illusion—a dangerous illusion as long as 
the Communists continue to augment their 
power and their influence among the im- 
poverished masses of Africa, India, and other 
eastern countries. To be sure, the Com- 
munists don’t want a shooting war any more 
than we do, since they have every reason 
to think they can win their objective— 
world domination—without it, The plain 
fact is that we are not meeting the challenge 
of the Soviet Union. Walter Lippmann is 
right when he said on December 31 “It is a 
dual challenge—to negotiate and to com- 
pete, to reduce the international tension 
and to increase the national effort.. This is 
the case which the Democrats need to make 
if ever they can unite behind a candidate 
who understands the case and has the elo- 
quence to take it to the country.” 

There are, to be sure, profound psychologi- 
cal reasons why our people are prone to 
believe this propaganda of peace and pros- 
perity. All other peoples of the world have 
lived with tragedy that is unknown to us. 
Ours is the only country, protected from its 
beginnings by two oceans and blest with 
vast resources, that has long enjoyed a sense 
of security denied to all other nations. Our 
increasing wealth also increased our self- 
satisfaction. Now that our land, our homes, 
our great cities are exposed for the first time 
to the constant insecurity ‘with which all 


other nations have always had to exist, it is 


too hard for us to face this reality. We are 
only too ready to believe that everything will 
come out for the best with no effort or 
sacrifice on our part. It is a question—a 
serious question—whether we shall be able 
to conquer the psychological effects of isola- 
tion and its co @ moral and 
intellectual lethary of the o 

Certainly the American people are as yet 
completely unaware that the Russian sput- 
niks and moonshots are not merely the sym- 
bol of a foreign "s military prowess. 
They symbolize an intellectual attainment 
of the highest order and indicate that brain- 
power rather than power will be- 
come the chief instrument of national policy 
in the future and the deciding factor in 
ideological conflicts. 

“The achievement of the Soviet satellite,” 
said Lloyd V. Berkner, member of the Presi- 
dent’s Scientific Advisory Council, “has dem- 
onstrated to Americans what they refused 
to believe before, that they are in a race for 
intellectual leadership. when they hadn't 
realized that there was a race. In the com- 
placency of our assumed technological lead, 
we have confused our high standards of liv~ 
ing and material prosperity with intellectual 
stature. It is an extravagant and dangerous 
mistake.” . 

If the next campaign is conducted on the 
dubious premise of peace and prosperity, it 
will make our people even more indifferent 
than they are now to the fact that the Com- 
munists are outmaneuvering us on every 
front. In our minds we are well aware that 
we have already lost our position of world 
leadership. Many of our most respected 
military leaders have proved this with 
chapter and verse. But in our hearts we feel 
too secure and too certain of ultimate vic- 
tory. Furthermore—and this is not a par- 
tisan statement but a plain fact—under this 
administration the people have haci no lead- 
ership, I repeat, absolutely no leadership, on 
their serious domestic problems. 

It is unbelievable, for example, that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower should boast of a surplus 
of $4.2 billion in his message on the state 
of the Nation, while insisting for the nth 
time that the States can and must pay the 
bill for better schools, that the “educational 
process cannot be made to leap ahead by 
crash, centralized Government action.” In 
fact the whole message exudes the same 
smiling optimism with which he has lulled 
the American people to sleep throughout his 
administration. No wonder his popularity 
is greater than ever. Like most Americans, 
President Eisenhower does not like to face 
the tragic aspects of life in a revolutionary 
era, Western civilization and our social 
structure is crumbling before our eyes—but 
re Eisenhower is blissfully unaware 
of it. 

Asa result there is no sense of urgency 
to improve our chaotic society and to make 
our Nation strong enough internally to: cope 
with our many foreign responsibilities. We 
think there will always be time to do next’ 
year what we fail to do mow. As a result 
there is an indifference even in Congress— 
whether on the Democratic or Republican 
side—to Federal support for education. Un- 
less we awaken from this dream world we 
shall regret it to the end of time. 

What about the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958? ‘You may ask, “Is that 
not a step in the right direction?” At first 
the. friends of Federal aid said to themselves, 
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at least the fear of the Soviets has 
the wall of opposition to Federal 
A minute loaf is better than none.” 
im some respects the measure fills me 
th apprehension. It was obviously drawn 
by persons who have only the vaguest 
concept of education, and of Federal-State- 
local relationships. It declares at the out- 
set that “This title prohibits Federal control 
over the curriculum, program of instruction, 


af 
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yet that is precisely what this measure could 
bring about, if it is not amended or scrapped 
completely when we get a better bill for 
Federal aid to education. The loyalty oath 
demanded of any student wishing to take 
advantage of the loans it offers, has met 
with vigorous opposition by many univer- 
sities who have withdrawn from participa- 
tion. And yet that provision is typical of 
the whole spirit of the bill. Calling it a de- 
fense act was probably necessary to make 
our political reactionaries swallow the bitter 
pill of Federal aid. But this in itself will 
lead children to think that they must be 
educated not for their own development but 
primarily-~for. national defense. Yet educa- 
tion in a democracy must cherish each child 
as an authentic individual, not as 2 means 
to an end. If we treat our children as tools 
of the state we are imitating the Commu- 
nists. 

And yet, education is our first line of de- 
fense. But the only way education will make 
its greatest contribution to our national 
security is by developing the child’s whole 
personality whatever its special talents may 
be. For we need not only more scientists 
and engineers; we need a vast reservoir of 
highly educated manpower of various kinds, 
people capable of guiding our complex soci- 
ety and our no less complex relations with 
other nations. Such leadership demands 
plural abilities and calls for the education 
of many types of minds in many different 
fields. We can develop this type of leader- 
ship not by Federal dictation concerning this 
or that subject matter, however important, 
but by underpinning the whole school sys- 
tem with adequate Federal funds, and leav- 
ing the States and localities free to deter- 
mine the curriculum. 

It is precisely this freedom which the 
National Defense Education Act undermines 
by dictating not only what shall be learned 
but how it should be taught. There is an 
undue emphasis on educational gadgetry 
such as television, radio, motion pictures, 
and other audiovisual materials—excluding 
textbooks. Why this prejudice against text- 
books? Are they obsolete? All these gadgets 
have their value but they can never replace 
textbooks. As a matter of fact, new text- 
hooks in physics and mathematics are essen- 
tial, so great has been the progress of these 
sciences in the past 10 years. 

Much as I have always favored greater 
emphasis on mathematics, science, and for- 
eign languages, if the Federal] Government 
gives support only to these subjects, it will 
gradually determine the whole curriculum. 
And this dictation of subject matter is pre- 
cisely what we criticize in the Russian school 
system. 

I do not wish to imply that the present 
Commissioner of Education wishes to be a 
dictator. I am certain he doesn't. But the 
wording of the legislation makes it possible. 
This is dangerous. If we deprive the State 
and local school boards ef their autonomy, 
we undermine our whole democratic struc- 
ture. For local control of education is the 
strongest bulwark we have left against the 
growing tendency in our country toward 
overcentralization of power in the Federal 
Government in our military hierarchy, and 
in our industrial bureaucracy. 

In addition to dictating subject matter 
and methods of instruction, no State can 
Participate without submitting a plan to 
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the Commissioner of Education indicating 
that the provisions of the act will be faith- 
fully executed. And in spite of these mi- 
nute Federal directions, the States must 
match the Federal funds, dollar for dollar. 
And all this subservience for Federal con- 
tributions so smal! that they are not worth 
the vast amount of paperwork and admin- 
istrative redtape required in the State 
boards of education to follow out the orders. 

The worst weakness of the National De- 
fense Education Act lies in loaning money 
to our talented boys and. girls instead of 
giving them outright scholarships. To load 
down our most promising youngsters with 
debts early in life is bound to cripple their 
spontaneity and freedom of action. To 
bribe them, moreover, to work off these 
debts, or rather half the debt, if they teach 
5 years in the public schools, is bound to 
make them hate the thought of this bondage. 
What kind of teachers will they make under 
this stress? Certainly this temporary period 
of service in the schools will not build up 
&@ permanent, experienced teacher staff. And 
what will the Federal Government do if 
these young borrowers fail to repay the 
loans? The whole concept is unsound—a 
false gestuye on the part of a parsimonious 
Federal administration. 

. The enemies of Federal aid to education 
may be tempted to use my criticism of the 
National Defense Education Act by saying, 
“We told you so. Even Agnes Meyer now 
claims that Federal aid to education will re- 
sult in its control from Washington.” But 
the point I am making is that Federal aid can 
and always has been given to support the 
public schols, without any such controls as 
exist in the National Defense Education Act. 
Federal aid began in the early days of our 
country with the land grants for public 
schools and land grant colleges and con- 
tinued through the Smith Act for vocational 
training. It is this tradition of making Fed- 
eral grants and leaving the States free to use 
them as they see fit that must be continued. 

Instead of imitating the Rusians by be- 
coming educational authoritarians, we must 
develop a thoroughly democratic philosophy 
of education which will serve the purposes of 
a free society as effectively as Soviet educa- 
tion serves the purposes of despotism. 

How do we approach such a goal? For one 
thing we cannot begin at the top of the edu- 
cational ladder, as the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act does, A new concern must be the 
acceptance of the nursery school as a public 
responsibility. This is essential not only be- 
cause millions of mothers work but because 
millions more women are needed to increase 
our labor force, according to the reports of 
the National Manpower Commission. The 
young child in our society is frequently neg- 
lected not only because his mother works 
but because of the disruption of family life. 
Thus when the school gets the child at 6 
years of age, it must frequently cope with 
serious psychological aberrations already so 
fixed that they are difficult and sometimes 
impossible to overcome. If more and more 
mothers are recruited into the labor force, 
nursery schools would constitute & sound 
contribution to National Defense. But they 
will not be established quickly enough with- 
out Federal aid to education. 

Federal Aid has long been essential for our 
overcrowded and understaffed elementary 
and high schools. At present 7 million ele- 
mentary schoolchildren are in classes larger 
than thirty. It is impossible to teach with 
the psychological insight teaching requires 
today when the teacher cannot possibly get 
acquainted with her pupils and understand 
their personal problems. Of prime impor- 
tance is immediate Federal aid to the elemen- 
tary schools. If all our children received a 
good elementary school education, we would 
not need Federal subsidies for improving the 
teaching of mathematics, science, and lan- 
guages in the secondary schools. If our chil- 
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dren came to high school well prepared, all 
talented boys and girls would take these 
subjects in their stride. 

Secretary Flemming recently gave some 
figures which are alarming. There is a short- 
age of 132,400 classrooms and the number 
of pupils enrolled in excess of normal class- 
room capacity has risen this fall to almost 
2 million. This means that not only these 
2 million children receive an inadequate 
education. It means that they overcrowd 
existing classrooms and lower the educa- 
tional standards for millions of other chil- 
dren. At the same time due to the high 
birth rate, we must provide classrooms for 
1 million additional students every year. 
The States have made valiant efforts to keep 
abreast of their school construction but for 
the past 2 years bond issues for school con- 
struction have been defeated and construc- 
tion has decreased because tax resources of 
the cities and the new suburban towns have 
been exhausted. 

At the same time there is a critical teacher 
shortage due largely to the pitiful salaries 
they receive in most States. 

And yet Secretary Flemming said flatly 
that legislation for direct school aid would 
meet with administration opposition. As 
President Eisenhower is always asserting 
that the States and localities should pay 
the bill for education, let me just outline 
rapidly what has happened to the tax situa- 
tion in the past 50 years. Whereas in 1902 
the Federal Government collected only 19.0 
percent of all taxes, the States collected 
13.9 percent and the local government col- 
lected 67.1 percent. The tables had com- 
pletely turned in the later years of World 
War II, and have continued so down to the 
present time. The Federal tax collections in 
1956 were 71.2 percent, the States 14.6 per- 
cent, and local government 14.2 percent. 
Last year about 75 cents out of every tax 
dollar went to the Federal Government, 15 
cents to the States, and a mere 10 cents 
to local governments. Obviously, our States 
and city governments cannot meet their 
numerous heavy obligations in an urbanized 
society without Federal aid or without a 
thorough revision of our tax structure. 

At the same time the number of children 
to be educated is 10 times larger than it 
was 50 years ago, and the costs of education 
are much higher for the foHowing reasons: 

1. We now expect much more of our 
schools in a technological age than we did 
when the Nation was predominantly rural. 
Scientific education calls for laboratories and 
other expensive equipment. Good language 
teaching also calls for new technical equip- 
ment. 

2. In our urbanized society the school has 
heavy social responsibilities that used to be 
the province of the home and the church. 
This calls for additional personnel of dif- 
ferent kinds, social workers, doctors, nurses, 
etc., to keep the schools in touch with the 
community. 

3. If we are to desegregate our schools 
without satrificing the education of the 
white children, we shall have to have smaller 
classes, more teachers, and more well- 
equipped classrooms. This is a heavy moral 
responsibility in which we cannot afford 
failure. But let’s not deceive ourselves. If 
well done, the desegregation of the Nation’s 
schools is a difficult and very expensive job. 

Administration opposition to these stark 
realities is, of course, due to the sacredness 
of the budget despite our rising productivity, 
and a huge surplus. President Eisenhower, 
under the influence of his former Secretary 
of the Treasury, George Humphrey, has be- 
come convinced that a sound dollar is more 
important to the Nation than sound citi- 
zens. But before the Democrats begin to 
feel a sense of superiority, don’t forget that 
the Democratic congressional majority let 
the President get away with this false sense 
of values. 
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Even before this new Congress convened, 
Secretary Flemming in the same statement 
which described the alarming conditions 
that prevail in our school system, added 
that a debt-service bill for school construc- 
tion is the only kind President Eisenhower 
would sign. The President made this plain 
in his recent message. Moreover, it will not, 
as the President claims, encourage State and 
local effort. This empty gesture can be 
summed up by saying that it will increase 
the debts especially of the poorer States—if 
any of them make use of it—without being 
of service to the schools. It is so cumber- 
some to administer as to be unsound and 
unworkable. 

It puzzles me why highways are built with 
direct Federal grants while schools must be 
built with borrowed funds. Have our polit- 
ical leaders no sense of logic? For every new 
road means new communities and new com- 
munities mean new schools. 

Senate bill 8, introduced by Senator Mc- 
Namara, is the most promising new legisla- 
tion for Federal aid to education, It pro- 
vides $1 billion exclusively for school con- 
struction to be spread over the next 2 years. 
This is, of course, a drop in the bucket when 
$500 million have to be divided among 50 
States. I doubt whether the educators will 
support it. I hope they come before the 
Senate committee and demand at least a bil- 
lion dollars annually for the next 4 years in 
direct grants to the States, the provisions in 
old Murray-Metcalf bill. Nothing else can 
make an impact of sufficient value on a sit- 
uation that has become so critical. 

But with such an adequate appropriation 
much money could be saved if the new legis- 
lation stated that the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act is thereby terminated. This 
would mean salvation for the independence 
of our State and local school systems. For 
in a truly democratic bill for Federal aid to 
education the State boards of education 
should be left free to decide whether they 
wish to use their share of the appropriation 
for school construction, for improving school 
equipment and curriculum, or for raising 
teachers’ salaries. Nor should the States be 
asked to match the Federal contribution on a 
50-50 basis which is one of the features of the 
National Defense Education Act and also of 
the McNamara bill though in the latter 
matching is on a sliding scale. For this 
penalizes the poorer States who have the 
highest number of children per 1,000 of the 
adult population and, therefore, need Fed- 
eral aid the most. As a matter of fact, the 
States and localities now spend $14 billion 
for elementary and secondary schools where- 
as the Federal Government which gets most 
of our tax money, spends less than $500 mil- 
lion. So the local school systems already 
match Federal contributions by 30 to 1. The 
provisions for maintenance of State and 
local effort as set forth in the Murray-Met- 
calf bill, would make it certain that Fed- 
eral funds will not supplant State and local 
school funds. On the contrary, Federal aid 
would encourage greater local support as 
people begin to realize the benefits derived 
from more and better education, 

So I am tempted to ask you Democratic 
women, what are you going to do about 
this vital issue? I don’t see how any Demo- 
cratic candidate can come before the coun- 
try as the protagonist of Federal aid to 
education, unless the present heavy Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress stages a real 
fight for an adequate measure in this ses- 


. sion. Since all the leading Democratic 


candidates are members of the Senate, how 
can they fail to take a strong stand and 
put through a sound bill for Federal aid to 
education, or forgo a great advantage in 
the coming campaign? If President’ Eisen- 
hower should veto the bill, that would only 
strengthen the issue for the Democrats. And 
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who knows—since this is a presidential elec- 
tion year—it is not impossible that the 
obvious Republican candidate, Mr. Nrxon, 
might see the handwriting on the wall and 
persuade President Eisenhower to approve it. 

For quite apart from the great need to 
give all our children an equal chance to de- 
velop their talents, we must ask ourselves 
this question: What kind of image of democ- 
racy do we project for the impoverished 
nationalities who yearn to raise their educa- 
tional status, if the richest democratic na- 
tion in the world says that it is too poor 
to give all its children a proper education? 
Surely these nationalities must ask them- 
selves, if Communist Russia can do it, why 
not the United States? For Russia, whose 
productivity by no means equals ours, is 
spending a higher percentage of its resources 
on education than we are. In addition, 
Russia is inviting thousands of Africans, 
Indians, and other Eastern peoples to come to 
Moscow free of charge to receive an educa- 
tion with a considerable dose of indoctri- 
nation in Marxist ideology and in knowledge 
of the Russian language. Yet in the face of 
these ominous and eminently sensible prep- 
arations for world conquest, we, who haven’t 
even enough schoolrooms or teachers for our 
own children, and claim we cannot afford 
them, sit back and prate about peace and 
prosperity. 

With the deepest sincerity and solemnity 
I will conclude with this statement; Our 
Nation is poised on a watershed. The way 
we turn now may mean destruction of free- 
dom for us and for mankind. The greatest 
bulwark of freedom we have is a highly 
trained body of citizens. What happens to 
American education will determine what 
happens to America. And what happens to 
America will determine the course of history 
for generations to come. 





Address by Hon. Wright Patman, of 
Texas, at East Texas Baptist College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 22, 1960 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
last October I had the great honor of 
participating in ceremonies at East 
Texas Baptist College in Marshall, Tex., 
honoring our distinguished colleague in 
the House of Representatives, Wricnut 
PatMan, of Texas. 

It was a moving occasion, and the 
highlight of the ceremonies was the ad- 
dress by Representative PaATMAN. In it 
he expressed some of the ideas and prin- 
ciples that have guided him during his 
long and distinguished career of public 
service. 

I commend this ‘able address to all my 
colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by the Honorable 
Wricut’ Patman, of Texas, delivered at 
the special convocation at East Texas 
Baptist College of Marshall, Tex., on 
October 6, 1959, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
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ADDRESS OF WricuHt PATMAN, MEMEER or Con- 


GRESS, TO East TExaS BAPTist COLLEGE, > 


MARSHALL TEX., 
Ocroser 6, 1959 


President Bruce, trustees of East Texas 
Baptist College, members of the faculty, dis- 
tinguished guests and alumna, you have been 
most kind and generous. 

I can think of no greater honor that could 
come to any man than to be singled out as 
having made an effort on behalf of his fellow 
man which this great educational institu- 
tion considers to be worthy of its notice and 
commendation. 

It would be difficult to know how to reply 
to the extremely kind personal remarks that 
have been made here today. 

It is not difficult, however, to know what to 
say to the teachers and the administrators 
of this great college. You have remained 
close enough to the sweep of history to know 
that, whatever doubts may have been raised 
by new and threatening physical forces, the 
humanizing principles of liberal education 
are still civilization’s brightest and best hope. 

About 30 years ago H. G. Wells wrote: 
“Human becomes more and more a 
race between education and catastrophe.” 

He was not speaking of education in the 
sense of training more technicians and 
specialists to harness new and more power- 
ful physical forces, though, of course, civili- 
zation badly needs more specialized training 
too—more scientists and technicians of all 
kinds. He was observing—as one must when 
reflecting upon the course of human his- 
tory—that the race is between mankind's 
rapidly accumulating knowledge about the 
physical universe and his learning how to 
organize his society and better govern him- 
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self. He was talking about education in the 


liberal sense—education which forms the 
cultural bridge between the past and pres- 
ent and links the specialists of our own day 
into a common bond for civilization’s ad- 
vancement. 

Few educated people doubt that the great 
problem of our age is to obtain more liberally 
educated people—people who have learned 
how to join together in voluntary associa- 
tions to define and extend the common good, 
The problem of our age is not so much to 
extend further the frontiers of science, to 
discover new physi€al laws, but to - bring 


. about better law and order in the human 


society. In short, our problem is better 
government at all levels of human asso- 
ciation, whether we happen to call the gov- 
erning unit a government, an association, 
the United Nations, or just the family. 

Making this commonplace observation does 
not mean that I share a view sometimes ex- 
pressed that civilization is on the down- 
grade, or that we are witnessing an all- 
around moral decline. 

They say that when you get to the point 
where you think the country is going to 
the dogs, that is a sign of old age. And 
they also say that being an incurable optimist 
about the future of mankind is a sign of 
muddleheadedness, 

Admitting only to mature optimism, I 
would have to say that the progress in man’s 
ability to govern himself whith I have been 
able to observe has been marked with some 
notable advances. 


Consider, for example, that discussions of 


scientific truths, and even conflicts of sci- © 


entific truths, now observe very high moral 
standards. This achievement must be ranked 
among the priceless human freedoms. It has 
become almost unthinkable that any ques- 
tion in the realm of physics or biology would 
be answered by appeals to political authority. 
It is unthinkable that a scientist would try 
to estdblish a thesis by deliberate fraud, or 
that a scientific finding would be censored 
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or distorted by the newspapers and other - 


commercial media of communication. This 
has not always been so. 

Nor does it explain this advancement in 
the scientific fields to say that science is 
especially concerned with discovering the 
truth and, therefore, it.is only natural to be 
extremely careful of the truth in matters of 
science. Men are seeking to find the truth in 
other fields, no less so than in science. 

The explanation, I think, is to be found 
in two developments. 

. First, the people who make up the scien- 
tific professions are educated, almost with- 
out exception, not merely in techniques, 
but in the origins of their science and its 
contributions to the human culture. Being 
educated people, they are well aware of the 
long struggles that were waged to win free- 
dom for scientific investigation and expres- 
sion, and are no less zealous of this free- 
dom than of the science itself. 

Second, I would attribute the high mpral 
standards being observed in the scientific 
fields to the voluntary associations that are 
the governing bodies of the people working 
in these fields, These associations would 
most certainly frown upon fraud, misrepre- 
sentation, and the like, if such were used 
in describing scientific matters. 

Wouldn't it be a wonderful thing if our 
civilization were advanced to the point that 
discussions and controversies over political 
truths observed moral standards as high as 
those observed in scientific controversies? 

Perhaps there has been progress in this di- 
rection, though I am not sure of it. The 
slambang assertion and the flamboyant 
claim have largely died out. But they have 
largely been replaced by the more subtle 
techniques of mass propaganda. So it may 
be that here improvement has been in form, 
while in substance there has been retrogres- 
sion. Yet, I have no doubt, if I may be so 
bold as to make a forecast, that there will 
come a day when both politicians and those 
responsible for the machinery of mass opin- 
ionmaking will be as careful to distinguish 
between truth and innuendo, between hope 
and fact, as are the scientists. 

As to the very difficult field of relation- 
ships, among nations, there have been some 
recent and unmistakable advances in man’s 
ability to govern h . We have now, in 
the United Nations, an organization for 
bringing the peoples of the world together 
in common support of common causes— 
most particularly to resolve differences by 
peaceable means. True, the United Nations 
has not lived up to the high hopes that 
many first held for it. But at least the 
nations of the world have found it possible 
to remain in association for orderly dis- 
cussion of their common problems and their 
individual differences. Even this was not 
possible only a generation ago, despite the 
horrible lesson of the First World ‘War. 

Within my own lifetime there have also 
been quite notable advances in Sur country 
in recognizing and fulfilling our responsi- 
bilities for the common good on the na- 
tional scale. There was time, within my 
memory, when it was widely believed that 
the people of this country could not, and 
should pot, be mutually responsible for their 
common economic good. When I first went 
to Washington, the prevailing view then 
was that the economic condition of the 
people was a matter of no proper concern 
of the Federal Government. The great ebbs 
and tides of the business cycle were re- 
garded as the workings of a mysterious force, 
almost sacred, not to be meddied with or 
controlled by the collective jntelligence of 
people. Yet within a decade such beliefs 
and superstitions were discarded and a 
newly recognized responsibility for intelli- 
gent control of the economic climate was 
embraced. Indeed, following the last great 
War, we wrote this newly found responsibility 
for the common economic good into statute, 
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declaring our national policy to be that of 
using all the plans, programs and agencies 
of the Federal Government to promote 
maximum employment, production and pur- 
chasing power. - 

To assure each man a job, no. To tell any 
man what his job shall be, how he shall try 
to satisf7 his instinct for workmanship, no. 
But to an assured general prosperity, yes. To 
pledge opportunity for earning a livelihood, 
yes. To pledge economic freedom—meaning 
that each man shall have a wide and prac- 
tical choice of ways in which to earn his 
livelihood, also yes. These thing we new 
recognize to be our responsibility on a na- 
tional scale. 

We have not acquired the best techniques 
for accomplishing these objectives as rapidly 
as we might like. And what may be more 
serious, responsible officials of govenment 
have not seemed to hold steadfastly to the 
objectives themselves. But this is to be ex- 
pected. In human progress, some faltering 
steps seem always to follow a.long forward 
step. But I do not see in this any fatal 
rhythm of history. Notable progress toward 
economic freedom has been achieved, and 
few people are so thoughtless as to entertain 
notions of abandoning this progress. 

So much for the recent advances, as I see 
them, in our ability to govern ourselves. 

At all levels of government—national, in- 
ternational, and so on—there seems to have 
been some advancement, and at least no 
serious retrogression, in all cases except one. 
But as I see it, the most important governing 
unit of all has been, and is now, undergoing 
a serious breakdown. I am referring to the 
individual family, which has, of course, been 
the basic unit of government in our civiliza- 
tion for as long as we have had a civilization. 

Indeed, the family is an integral part of our 
religious heritage, and considering the values 
which are at stake, it is a wonder that our 
whole society does not cultivate and nourish 
this unit of government above all. 

Yet. we are today witnessing premature 
separations and splitups of so many families, 
and with such consequences, that we are 
witnessing in our own time a partial return 
to barbarism. It would be difficult to imag- 
ine any development more productive of 
present cruelty or more threatening to civili- 
zation’s future. 

There seem to be almost countless in- 
stances where grandparents—the old folks— 
have been separated from the family and 
set apart to spend their declining years in 
lonely surroundings and conditions of essen- 
tial uselessness. Furthermore, these people 
are frequently being separated from their 
families at the very time their families most 
need the stabilizing influence, the wisdom, 
experience, and, in short, the whole cultural 
heritage which is theirs to hand down. And 
they are being separated from their families 
at the very time that they, too, are most in 
need of an opportunity to be of service to 
their families. . 

In almost countless instances, too, young 
children and teenagers are being turned into 
the streets, with little guidance, with hardiy 
an introduction to our cultural hearitage, 
and left to try to work out a culture and a 
moral code in association. with other dispos- 
sessed children. This is most disturbing. 

If I may be so bold as to suggest causes, 
I believe that there are two factors at work 
contributing to the breakdown of so many 
units of family government. 

First, too many people are forgetting the 
ancient truths while learning new dogmas. 

We are, as a nation, too often neglecting 
the Lord’s commandments while seeking 
moral guidance from psychological theories. 


If I have correctly learned from my very 
wise and very wonderful pastor, Dr. Cog- 
gin, then I am right in thinking that when 
the Lord gave Moses the commandment, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.” He 
meant this commandment was to be taught 
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to his children and his children’s children 
for all time, and not just until such time as 
a Dr. Spock or a Dr, Gesnell might present 
added things that children should be taught. 

A second cause of this wide-scale break- 
down of family government seems to be, 


without question, that so many families are . 


being split up because the younger people 
especially in the farm and smalltown areas 
of the country, such as ours, are being forced 


to migrate over long distances to find eco- - 


nomic opportunity. 

Thus, I believe, we must take prqmpt steps 
to expand economic opportunities here at 
home for the young people—and for the 
older people, too, as for that matter. It is 
not enough that the Federal Government 
does its part to maintain a general prosperity 
in the Nation. We must work through all of 
our associations—at the regional, State and 
local levels—and form new associations if 
need be, to see that economic opportunities 
are expanded. 

This suggestion involves no new principle. 
In practice, it would be a renewal of our 
traditions of neighborliness. In the old 
days, when the country was young, our 
grandfathers gathered to help newlyweds 
clear a patch of land and establish a home- 
stead. And they helped new settlers in sim- 
ilar ways, by all pitching in to build a barn 
and helping to plant the first crop. Both 
our State and Federal Governments also 
helped expand economic opportunities, such 
as by helping build the railroads to open new 
frontiers for settlement. 

As I see it, we must today apply the same 
kind of group effort and shoulder the same 
kind of community responsibilities to ex- 
pand the new forms of economic opportunity 
as they exist, or can be made to exist. 

Nature has smiled on us and on the region 
in which we live. Our five talents are our 
bountiful land, our equitable climate, our 
pure water, our good people, and the unique 
community spirit which we have inherited. 

Fortunately, our parents and grandparents 
have left us all these resources in good re- 
pair. The land is none the poorer for hav- 
ing provided sustenance for many offsprings. 
The water is still plentiful, and we are taking 
steps to conserve it. Our people have better 
education, plus the same stout hearts and 
willing hands. 

We have good markets and growing mar- 
kets here in our own area; and we have some 
of the basic industrial materials we need, 
not the least of which are iron and steel. 
We are close to favorable energy sources, 
especially natural gas and oil. Our trans- 
portation is on the whole good, and someday 
we will have, in addition, water transpor- 
tation. . 

Providing more economic opportunity here 
at home will mean finding ways to bring 
about more industry to use our resources. 
Admittedly, attracting industrial settlers to- 
day is somewhat more difficult than attract- 
ing farm settlers in generations gone by. 
Traditions of neighborliness are different. 
Farmers have never regarded other farmers 
ag competitors. It has never been the cus- 
tom of farmers to discourage others from 
farming, nor to withhold information as to 
how others might produce more by better 
methods. Not so among industrial and com- 
mercial rivals. 

Witness the fact that when efforts were 
being made to establish the Lone Star 
works—first the iron works and then later 
the steel works, which now comprise the 
Lone Star Steel Co.—these efforts were 
met with both discouraging advice and out- 
right resistance. In fact, if we had not been 
so fortunate as to have the guiding genius 
of Mr. E. B. Germany in helping to establish 
@ steel industry here in, our area, our success 
— have been retarded for another genera- 

on. 

We were told, among other things, that we 
could not make steel in this area because our 
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people did not know how to make steel and 
that they could not learn for a generation to 
make steel as good or as skillfully as workers 
in the great steel centers. As it turned out 
however, our people did learn very quickly 
how to make steel, and to make the best 
steel, and they learned with the help of only 
a few imported workers and technicians. 
This achievement is a tribute to the native 
abilities of our people, both to produce and 
to manage large enterprises. Such achieve- 
ments can be repeated. 

One of our economic problems today is 
that we are losing farm population very 
rapidly. Productivity on the farm, that is to 
say, actual farm output per man-hour of 
work, is increasing at a phenomenal fate. 
The techniciams figure it at about 8 percent 
a year, which is several times the produc- 
tivity increase in industry. We are still 
going through another technical revolution 
in farming. More mechanization, more fer- 
tilizer, more miraculous chemicals to control 
insects, fungus diseases, and so on, more 
plant hormones, new plant and animal 
breeds, and in all-around advancement in 
understanding and controlling the life proc- 
esses of plants and farm animals. 

All this means that a smaller and smaller 
percentage of the population is needed on 
the farm to turn out all of the food and fiber 
required by the whole country, plus much 
of that required abroad. 

And, of course, farm people are not the 
only people who are moving away. We are 
also losing population from the towns and 
villages—people from the families who have 
performed the service, trade, and profes- 
sional functions for the farmers. I do not 
mean that we are losing population in an 
absolute sense; of course not. But failing to 
provide for the normal growth of an area 
means an economic drain on the whole area. 
' And what is much more important, the 
whole Nation is losing the benefit of family 
government as a-result of premature separa- 
tion of family groups. The Nation is losing 
in moral fiber by reason of its irrational 
cruelty to its older people, and by reason of 
its turning its younger people into a genera- 
tion of juvenile delinquents. 

We need have no fear that the graduates 
of East Texas Baptist College will ever be- 
come juvenile delinquents—or adult delin- 
quents either, for that matter. By the 
time the young people have completed their 
education here, they have drawn a large 
measure of wisdom from the great teachers, 
past and present. They have been made ac- 
quainted with our cultural and religious 
heritage sufficiently well to be able to mark 
their own guideposts when they leave here. 
But what about the children set loose to 
mark their own guideposts who are not so 
fortunate as to have the kind of education 
and training that young people receive here? 

I happen to share the belief that there is 
no such thing as a basically bad boy—or 
a basically bad girl either. It is a belief 
which has received considerable support 
from. some of the recent studies of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Specialists who have made quite serious 
and competent investigations now report 
that what seems to us highly nonconform- 
ist conduct on the part of the juvenile de- 
linquent is actually highly conformist con- 
duct as related to the rules and ethics which 
have grown up within the juvenile gang. 
The youthful delinquent, we are told, is in 
reality guided by public opinion, but by a 
public opinion of small society that has 
somehow gotten out of the main stream of 
opinion in developing its ideas as to what 
is.proper and improper conduct. 

Since mankind has been given the means 
of accumulating knowledge over the whole 
span of the human experience, we might 
wonder why it is that some people seem to 
expect that each individual child might be- 
come civilized by some kind-of divine in- 
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tercession, rather than by education and 
training. 

I do not suggest that all of the ideas and 
customs which have been embodied in the 
ethical codes of the past, or eyen in the best 
body of religious thought, were necessarily 
correct and suitable for all times. Obviously, 
many were not. And no doubt some of the 
ideas in. our best body of ethics today will 
be changed with time and experience. That 
changes will be made is not so important 
as how they will be made, and this, I think, 
is the main significance of the family unit 
in our civilization. 

Revisions to the ethical and moral codes 
are best made in a society of liberally edu- 
cated individuals, living together under fam- 
ily government. In this kind of society revi- 
sions to the moral code will be made in the 
light of accumulated human experience and 
religious wisdom. In this kind of society 
the test of the ethical and moral code is not 
how well it accommodates individual, selfish 
interest, but how well it contributes to the 
continued well-being and happiness of the 
family. 





National Safety Council and American 
Merchant Marine’ Institute Honors 
MSTS Crew of USNS “Pendleton” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter I 
have sent to Admiral Gano, commander, 
Military Sea Transportation Service, 
commending his gallant crew on their 
great seamanship during the rescue of 24 
Japanese fishermen who survived the 
sinking of their ship a year ago. I also 
include the names of the crewmen who 
reside in San Francisco and clippings de- 
tailing this great exploit in the annals of 
maritime history. I am now and always 
have been proud of our MSTS service 
and their brave officers and seamen. 
May I commend to your attention these 
items: 

Vice Adm. Roy A. GANo, 

U.S. Navy, Commander Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Roy: With the presentation of the 
National Safety Council and American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute Special Award of 
Merit to the skipper and crew of the USNS 
Pendleton, national attention has once again 
been drawn to the magnificent seamanship 
of the men under your command. 

The rescue of all 24 of the Japanese fish- 
ermen who survived the sinking of their 
sampan Chiyo Maru a year ago December 
has already become a legend of the sea. It 
is rightly. fitting that the National. Safety 
Council and the American Merchant Marine 
Institute should single out Capt. Hans C. 
von Weien and his brave and akilitul crew 
for this honor. 

I wish I had been back in my hometown 
of San Francisco when the award was pre- 
sented and been able to have taken part in 
honoring the splendid seamen whose courage 
and devotion to duty exemplify the highest 
standards of seamanship which are charac- 
teristic of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service. 

JoHN F. SHELLEY, 
Member of Congress. 
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Orntw MempBrrs on Boarp USNS “PEnnteron” 
on DECEMBER 18, 1958 
PRESENT ASSIGNMENT 
Name and address 
Pred 8. Crowley, -Jr., radio officer. 49% 
Caselli Avenue, San Francisco; Pendleton. 
Modesto L. Lauriano, Carpenter, 639 Ex- 
celsior Avenue, San Francisco; Pendleton. 
Enicirio A., Adam, able seaman, 5 Porter 
Street, San Francisco; Pendleton, 


Archie F: Moromisato, ordinary seaman, 
1990 Sutter Street, San Francisco: RIF Jan- 
uary 1, 1960. 


Chee T. Wong, ordinary seamen, 2248 Ma- 
son Street, San Francisco; Pendleton. 

Hom B. Pon, ordinary seaman, 728 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco; Pendieton. 

Murray W. Jewett, first assistant engi- 
neer, 903 Pine Street, San Francisco; receiv- 
ing section.* 

Hugh I. Morrison, third assistant engineer, 
121 Yukon Street, San Francisco; receiving 
section.! 

Shee H. Yip, fourth assistant engineer, 1170 
Powell Street, San Francisco; Milier. 

Wayne F. Wagner, licensed junior engineer, 
938 Geary Street, San Prancisco; Pendleton. 

Gasper F. Ferro, oiler, 576 Geary Street, 
San Francisco; Pendleton. 

Carroll L. Main, oiler, 1955 Quesada Avenue, 
San Francisco; Pendleton. 

Donald Chew, oiler, 1464 Leavenworth 
Street, San Francisco; Pendleton: 

Aurelio Ducosin, fireman-watertender, 
654 Capp Street, San Francisco; receiving 
section.! 

Damian A. Aguilar, fireman-watertender, — 
1351 Stockton Street, San Francisco; Pendle- 
ton. 

Cornelio M. Manay, wiper, 1503 Scott Street, 
San Francisco; Pendleton. 

Salvador P. Gancero, wiper, 281 Santos 
Street, San Francisco; Patrick. 

Water L. Reed, second cook~-baker, 235 
Prague Street, San Francisco; Patrick. 

Cornelio Villafuerte, assistant cook, 350 
South Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco; re- 
tired May 31, 1959. 

Rofino C. Forges, messman, 935 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco; Pendieton. ; 
Cleto J. Mercado, messman, Post Office Box 

1028, San Francisco; Pendleton. 

Donato H. Visico, utility, 1478 Hudson 
Avenue, San Francisco; Breton. 

Henry C. Verano, utilityman, Post Officee 
Box 7073, San Francisco; Patrick. 

Manuel G. Carreon, utilityman, 234 Linden 
Street, San Francisco; Pendleton. 

George, Cowans, utilityman, 1084 McAllis- 
ter Street, San Francisco; Pendleton. 


Aprirr 29 Hours—“PENDLETON” Rescues 24 
JaP 

In June 1944, the Mandan Victory slid 
down the ways to join the fleet of supply 
ships which helped win the war in the 
Pacific. Later, renamed the Sgt. Jack J. 
Pendleton, she worked for the old Army 
Transportation Corps, and in January 1950, 
she joined MSTS. Little of excitement or 
special note happened to her from them until 
last December when she picked up this mes- 
sage from Pac: 

“Fishing boat Chiyoh Maru, 148 tons, 25 
crew, large hole in hull, flooding seriously. 
SOS received. Position 17-48 N., 161-25 E. 
Divert to position. Render assistamce as 
necessary.” 

The U.S.N.S. Pendleton acknowledged the 
message and altered course while her crew 
Next word from the Pendleton came 28 hours 
later when her new skipper, Capt. Hans C. 
made preparations for picking up survivors. 
Von Weien, sent this message: 

“* * * picked up entire crew Chiyoh Maru. 
Twenty-four members all aboard at 18130Z. 
No apparent injuries. Men taken from make- 
shift raft.* * *” 





1 Awaiting reassignment. 
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With the 24 fishermen safely aboard, the 
USNS. Pendieton set course for Guam. 


for 29 hours, luxuriated in fresh-water show- 
ers and were given cigarettes and $5 apiece 
by the crew. 

At Guam the Pendleton and her crew re- 
ceived heroes’ welcome, including a Navy 
band at dockside and a 25-foot banner hail- 
ing the rescue. 

Captain Yon Weien and his crew received 


US. Sure Rescues Japan Crew Aprirt 

Yomxonama (Kyropo).—aAll 24 crew mem- 
bers of a Japanese tuna boat, which sent out 
an S O 8S Wednesday southwest of Wake 
Island, were rescued Thursday by a US. 
military transport. 

News of their rescue we: contained in a 
report received yesterday by local maritime 
safety ‘authorities from Wake Island. 

The report said thé 148-ton Chiyo Maru 
of Misaki, Kanagawa Prefecture, had been 
abandoned after it sprung a leak. 

Skipper Kazuyoshi Taniguchi and the 
crewmen took to a raft and were picked up 
about 500 kilometers (300 miles) southwest 
of Wake at about 10:40 p.m., Thursday by 
the US. military transport Jack Pendleton. 

The rescued fishermen were reported to be 
heading for Guam aboard the American 
transport, one of a number of US. and 
Japanese ships which rushed to the aid of 
the sinking boat. Planes also took part in 
the search for the craft. 





MSTS Sure Rescves 24 FISHERMEN 


Yorosuxa, Japan.—The U.S. Navy said 
Friday a Military Sea Transportation Service 
cargo ship rescued 24 survivors from a 
stricken Japanese fishing boat at midnight 
Thursday about 1,800 miles southeast of 
Japan. 

The MSTS ship Sgt. Jack P. Pendleton, a 
modified attack cargo ship, rushed to assist 
the fishing boat Chiyoh-Maru Wednesday 
after the Japanese vessel reported it had a 
hole in its hull and was flooding. 

A Navy spokesman said word was received 
from the rescue ship that all members of the 
fishing boat’s crew were rescued, including 
the Japanese skipper. 

The Navy spokesman said the brief rescue 
message reported the Japanese vessel had 
funk but did not elaborate on how the sur- 
vivors managed to stay afloat. 

The message quoted the Japanese captain 
@s saying all persons aboard had been saved 
and that the boat was lost. 


cee 


MSTS To Rescur—JAPaNESE CREW SAVED 


Guam.—Twenty-four crewmen of an ill- 
fated Japanese fishing boat rescued Thurs- 
day by an American cargo vessel were trans- 
ferred at sea Sunday off Guam to another 
fishing boat for return to Japan. 

The Japanese fishermen had drifted 29 
hours on an open raft with standing room 
_ only after sending an SOS Wednesday that 

their ship, the Chiyoh Maru, was sinking. 

Re At <ctste  be- Smgge > Sage Military 

Sea Transport Service cargo ship Sgt. Jack 
J. Pendleton. The Pendleton rendezvoused 
with the Sazamu Maru, a sister ship of the 
Chiyoh Maru, 3 miles off Apra Harbor, Guam. 

The Japanese were transferred by Navy 
crash boat. 
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Vice Adm. John M. Will, commander of the 
MSTS in Washington, described the rescue 
as upholding the finest traditions at sea 

Capt. Hans C. von Weien, the Pendleton’s 
master, had high praise for the Japanese 
survivors. 

He said they had been adrift on a make- 
shift 8-by-10-foot raft assembled from four 
oil drums, en boxes and fishing float 
balls held together by fishing net. 

The survivors said the raft rode the waves 
in sections. 

The Japanese fishermen took long and 
vigorous showers aboard the Pendleton and 
were treated to haircuts by the ship's barber. 
The crew furnished them with clothing and 
rubber sandals. 

Just before their transfer the Japanese 
were given $5 and a carton of cigarettes each 
as a farewell gift. 

The Pendleton received a hero’s welcome 
when it returned to Guam after the trans- 
fer. Rear Adm. W. L. Erdmann, commander, 
Naval Forces Mariannas, and the Navy band 
were on hand to greet the rescuers. 


[From the Japan Times, Dec. 22, 1958] 


Crew RESCUED sr U.S. Vesset Boarps JAPAN 
Sur Orr Guam 


Yokosuka.—Twenty-four Japanese fisher- 
men rescued from*‘a makeshift raft in mid- 
Pacific by an American naval craft, were 
transferred Sunday to a Japanese fishing 
boat off Guam, the U.S. Navy reported. 

The survivors, who were aboard the Chiyo 
Maru which sank Wednesday night 350 miles 
west southwest of Wake Island, were trans- 
ferred from the attack ship Sgt. Jack J. Pen- 
dleton to the No. 7 Sasayama Maru 3 miles 
off Apra Harbor at 8:30 am. Sunday, the 
Navy said. 

The Sasayama Maru was one of two Japa- 
nese fishing boats directed by Japan’s Mari- 
time Safety Agency to pick up the survivors 
at a rendezvous point off Guam. The No. 3 
Azuma Maru was also reported heading for 
the same place. 

The Pendleton, a US. Navy attack cargo 
ship was en route to San Francisco from 
Guam when it received an SOS call Wednes- 
day night. She diverted her course and 
picked up the fishermen some 1,000 miles 
northeast of Guam Thursday night. 

The survivors were found adrift aboard a 
makeshift raft that consisted of four oil 
drums, various wooden boxes and fishing 
glass balls securely enclosed in a fishing net, 
the Navy said. They were adrift for 29 
hours. 

The Chiyo Maru, a 1,481-ton tuna fishing 
boat, flashed. a distress signal at 6:50 p.m. 
Wednesday and sank 55 minutes later. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, com- 
memorating today the 42d anniversary 
of the independence of the Ukraine not 
only serves as a reminder to us of the 
continuous hope for freedom of 42 mil- 
lion Ukrainians in the U.S.S.R. and be- 
hind the Iron Curtain but also affords us 
the opportunity to again urge restora- 
tion of freedom to all captive nations. 

I join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the Ukrainian people throughout the 
world who are dedicated to the belief 
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that freedom is the right of all nations, 
It remains for us of the free world to 
help them sustain their faith in God and 
humanity, in their own survival and in 
their inevitable freedom. Words of en- 
couragement and sympathetic expres- 
sions of understanding of their plight 
will mean a great deal to these people 
in their dark hours of desperation. 

We must remain true to the cause for 
which these people continue to fight. 
We also must work diligently in support 
of freedom everywhere so all freedom- 
loving people of the captive nations may 
continue to hope fervently that they 
may soon enjoy the God-given right of 
independence with justice which should 
be the national heritage of all mankind 
everywhere. 





A Crusade for Decency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 22, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
given on October 11, 1959, in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson before the general 
conference of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. Secretary Benson 
is an apostle of the Latter-day Saints— 
Mormon—Church, and was speaking on 
this occasion as a member of the govern- 
ing body of the church, and not in his 
Official capacity as member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

The comments of Secretary Benson are 
very timely inasmuch as Congress will be 
considering legislation during this ses- 
sion to strengthen existing laws regard- 
ing the dissemination of pornographic 
literature. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A CRUSADE For DECENCY 


(Address by Elder Ezra Taft Benson, apostle 


of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 

day Saints, given at general conference of 

the church held in Salt Lake City, Octo- 

ber 11, 1959) 

We live in a choice land. But we live in a 
time of anxiety—a time when the basic con- 
cepts and values of a free society, which we 
cherish, are being seriously challenged. 
This challenge is not only from godless, im- 
perial communism abroad, but also from 
dangerous ideologies and practices here at 
home. 

It is true that outwardly everything seems 
prosperous. More people are working at 
higher wages and enjoying a better standard 
of living than ever before in the history of 
our country. More of our people are enjoy- 
ing travel, cultural, and educational oppor- 
tunities than any time in our history. New 
churches are being erected at a rapid rate, 
and an increasing number of people are 
church-affiliated. Our Nation is at peace. 

All these things should give a feeling of 
stability, inner assurance, and a sense of sat- 
isfaction, but they do not seem to do s0. 
Discontent among our people, nationwide, 
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seems to be high. We view with alarm the 
ever-raising level of public and private debt 
and the threat of inflation. We note with 
fear the increase in crime, juvenile delin- 
quency, alcoholism, drug addiction, and sex 
offensés. 

We pay lip service to the principles em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution without realizing what 
they are and the danger of ignoring them. 
We demand more and more of Government, 
so Government grows larger all the while, 
marking the stampede away from personal 
responsibility which occurs at all levels of 
life. We passively contribute to the spirit 
and demoralizing philosophy of something 
for nothing. 

Because sin is rampant and increasing, I 
make bold enough to call this Nation to re- 
pentance. Only through righteousness is 


. there safety for our beloved country. There 


is no other way. 

Today I speak out against one of the in- 
sidious and rapidly increasing threats 
pgainst our young people. ; 

As a church we have always placed great 
emphasis on youth. Our young men, if 
worthy, receive the priesthood at 12 years of 
age. We enlist a higher percentage of our 
young boys in scouting than any other 
group. We have a comprehensive program, 
combining Sunday school, primary, M.1.A., 
priesthood activitiees, and weekday semi- 
nary classes, to guide the activities of our 
youth, instill within them a testimony of 
the Gospel, and help them to grow up to be 
good citizens and faithful members of the 
church. Yes, we recognize full well that our 
boys and girls, our young men and women, 
are our greatest asset. They are our hope. 

The youth of today’are the trustees of the 
future. Sooner than we think the leader- 
ship of the church and the future of our 
country will rest in their hands. It is our 
grave obligation to help prepare American 
youth to be worthy trustees, to help them fit 
themselves for their coming responsibilities. 
This is the obligation of every adult citizen. 

We have confidence in or youth, yes.’ But 
we know they face troubled times. They 
are beset by man temptations—temptations, 
which, if not new, are certainly more blatant, 
more prevalent, than ever before. 


We know how important it is for our 


youth to posess clean minds in healthy clean 
bodies. “Be ye clean that bear the vessels of 
the Lord.” Moral purity is an eternal prin- 
ciple. The Spirit of God “cannot dwell in 
an unclean tabernacle.” . Purity is life- 
giving; impurity is deadly. God’s holy laws 
cannot be broken with impunity. Great na- 
tions have fallen when they became morally 
corrupt, because the sins of immorality left 
their people scarred and misshapen creatures 
who were unable to face the challenge of 
their time. 

I speak about one aspect of this question 
of morality which affects all our youth. 
There are forces at work in this country to- 
day which are vicitimizing many thousands 
of our youth, undermining their moral fiber, 
poisoning their minds. There is being spread 
about in this land a veritable flood of ob- 
scene photographs, movie films for private 
showings, filthy books, and so-called comics 
that drip with depravity and obscenity. 

Every day some 200,000 circulars are flood- 
ing our cities and towns, seeking to sell 
obscenity and filth to the American people. 
It is a $500 million a year business and grow- 
ing fast. The sales volume of mail-order 
obscenity has doubled in the last 5 years. 

Who are the targets of this drive? Three- 
fourths of these circulars are sent to our 
youth. Our schoolchildren are the targets, 
our boys and girls, particularly between the 


' ages of 11 and 16. 


The U.S. Post Office Department estimates 
that between 700,000 and a million children 
in American homes will receive unsolicited 
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obscene and pornographic literature through 
the maiis this year. 

Our boys and girls need not have shown 
any interest in this vile stwi. It is thrust 
into their hands by racketeers who go to 
great lengths to get the names of our chil- 
dren, They buy mailing lists from standard 
sources. They get names from high school 
yearbooks and classbooks, They set up fake 
business fronts. A boy sends away for a 
model airplane, a baseball bat, a toy auto- 
mobile, a stamp collection, often advertising 
at bargain prices—and the muck merchant 
has his name and address on his list. 

Then the solicitations begin. 

The smut dealers last year mailed out an 
estimated 50 million sales circulars under 
the protection of first class mail. Some of 
these circulars are inthe form of pseudo 
personal] letters in girl’s handwriting, signed 
with a girl’s name. 

The smut dealers go further. They even 
seek to involve our youth as salesmen of their 
trash. One scheme is to sell our young- 
sters playing cards decorated with lewd pic- 
tures for perhaps $3 per deck—to be resold at 
25 cents or 50 cents per card. 

Many children fall into the trap of ordering 
obscene material.. Traffic with children is a 
major and growing part of the filth mer- 
chants’ business. 

Postal inspectors in New York City re- 
cently raided one dealer in pornography. 
They confiscated 17 tons of highly obscene 
printed and filmed materials. They found 
mailing lists containing the names of thou- 
sands of high school graduates taken from 
high school yearbooks. 

Some parents are almost frantic because 
of thelr inability to keep this unwanted ma- 
terial out of their homes. A mother in a 
midwestern State writes to the Post Office 
Department a8 follows: 

“Enclosed you will find the filth that has 
been sent to my son for the past year. He 
is 14. Think what this could do to him, and 
how many other innocent boys and girls he 
could corrupt by passing this literature on to 
them. Can’t you do something to stop it?” 

Another parent in the Fast writes: 

“Ads like this come to my minor son at 
the rate of one or two a week.” 

A lawyer tells how his son answered an 
innocuous appearing ad in a national maga- 
zine and received a batch of obscene pitcures 
and an order blank for more. His name is 
on the mailing list and nearly every week an 
ad for pornographic material comes in the 
mail. The lawyer says, “My wife and I are 
beside ourselves. as to how to stop this flood 
of mail.” 

Now, what are the effects of this material 
on our youth? 

Juvenile delinquency has become a blot on 
our country. Gangs roam the streets of 
some of our big cities. Arrests of juveniles 
for major crimes rose about 10 percent last 
year. Authorities have observed on repeated 
occasions that the obscenity racket is a prime 
contributor to the increase in juvenile de- 
linquency. 

FBI figures show that more boys of 18 and 
19 are now comnfitting the heinous crime of 
rape, then males in any other age group. 
The percentage of convictions of boys under 
20 has grown substantially in recent years. 

Now of course some people will argue that 
many children exposed to these pictures and 
books never become delinquent. This argu- 
ment has no merit at all. Your child may be 
exposed to tuberculosis or polio and never 
contract either disease. In this a reason for 
deliberately exposing children to infection? 
Of course not, : 

It is true that people go wrong for many 
reasons. Children become delinquent in part 
because of such factors as broken homes, 
drinking parents, indifferent parents, and 
bad companions. But the wish is father of 
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the dead. Thought precedes action. We 
cannot help but be influenced by what we 
read and what we see. Adirty book, a filthy 
picture, may be the trigger that sets off a ter- 
rible-crime. — 

Reports from police chiefs and sheriffs in- 
dicate the tieup. Here are typical state- 
ments from city officials in Massachusetts, 
Colorado, and Pennsylvania: 

“Teenager criminally assaults 16-year-old 
girl. Search of his room revealed 50 porno- 
graphic pictures beneath his mattress.” 

“Student molesting two teenage girls found 
to have pornographic literature in glove com- 
partment of his car.” 

Let me quote from a report of a Senate 
subcommittee that has studied this problem. 
The report says in part: 

“There is a peculiar resemblance to narco- 
tics addiction in exposure of juveniles to 
pornography. There is the same pattern of 
progression. Once initiated into a knowledge 
of._the unnatural, the impressionable young 
mind with the insatiable curtosity character- 
istic of those reaching for maturity inevit- 
ably hunts for something stronger, some- 
thing with more jolt, something imparting 
a greater thrill. 

“The dealer in pornography is actually 
aware of this progressive facet; his array of 
material to feed this growing hunger is care- 
fully geared to thé successive stages. Like 
the peddler of narcotics, his only interest is 
to insure that his customers are hooked. 
He knows that once they are hooked they 
will continue to pay and pay.” 

These are some of the direct results of the 
smut campaign. There are indirect results, 
too. Our children, our wives, our friends, 
may be the horrified victims of criminals 
who are triggered by obscene materials. 

Well, what is the response of the smut 
publishers and dealers to these facts? 

Their attitude is summed up‘in some such 
sentiment as this: My job is to make a dollar, 
not to look out for unstable children or 
adults. No wonder J. Edgar Hoover has said: 

“The activities of the muck merchants are 
national in scope. Your child can easily be- 
come one of their victims.” 

What are we going to do about it? Shall 
we fold our arms, shake our heads dismally, 
and do nothing? 

Shall we permit crime to con- 
tinue and extend the obscenity racket—al- 
ready a half billion dollar a year business— 
and make it really big and immeasurably 
more vicious? 

Shall we allow more and more of our 
children to be victimized, allow them to be 
hooked by this menace to clean and right 
living, this threat to moral purity? 

Shall we sit by and watch sex crimes grow 
and grgw in number and violence? 

Shall we permit these cheap peddlers of 
filth to undermine the moral fiber of our 
youth, the moral strength of our Nation? 

I believe I know what our pioneer fore- 
fathers would have answered to these ques- 
tions. 


And I think I know what you and other 
responsible citizens will answer. They would 
have said, as we say today: “Forbid ‘t, 
Almighty God. We shall not sit by any 
longer. We shall act in defense of decency 
and order and in the name of our country.” 

Our Government is striking with all the 
weapons it possesses against the obscenity 
menace. Until last year, purveyors of filth 
had to be at the point from 
which they mailed their smut. This was a 
severe handicap to prosecution. Courts, 
notably in Los Angeles and New York, where 
bulk of the mail order business 
in obscenity originates, handed down soft 
rulings on obscenity. Few offenders were 
convicted and these usually paid a small 
fine and began operating again. 
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passed by Congress last year 
made it possible to prosecute where 


‘The first case prosecuted under the new 
A man and his 
wife, who were mailing extremely obscene 
material from the west coast, were given 
10 years in jail, plus a heavy fine. 
wife dealing in 
to a year in the 
Federal penitentiary and fined $2,000. In 
Louisiana, two more dealers in filth were 
given a year and 18 months in jail re- 
spectively. 

This is a good start. But it is only a 


; 


If Government is to make full use of the 
new legislation, it needs and must have the 
cooperation of all our citizens and especially 
of all our parents. 

The privacy of the mail is a basic American 
It will not be violated. The Fost 


terials. The Post Office can act only if 
parents supply the evidence after the mail 
has been delivered. Here is what we as 
parents can do, what we must do: 

1. If mail coming to your home is obscene, 
or solicits the sale of obscene materials: 
6aye all the material, including the covering 
envelope; put it promptly in the hands of 
the local postmaster either personally or by 
mail 


2. Do not wait for this danger to strike 
your home. Join with other parents, teach- 
ers, local law enforcement officers and civic 
groups in drawing public attention to the 
menace of this traffic in filth. 

3. Work closely with teachers in your com- 
munity to detect obscene materials in the 
possession of children and to determine the 
origin of such material. 

4. Join with other parents and teachers in 
making a special effort to impress upon the 
community the fact that even children who 
are never exposed to the obscene materiai 
qmay be victimized by sex criminals. 

5. Cooperate with the schools in taking 
positive, long-range steps to help children 
develop wholesome interests in good litera- 
ture and art—making it readily available to 
them at home, in the classroom, through 
literary and library clubs;.and through stu- 
dent groups. 

6. Help civic groups bring about the es- 
tablishment of a decent literature commit- 
tee, broadly representative of the interested 
civic organizations in the community. 

7. Get local judges, law enforcement offi- 
cers, and representatives of the police force 
to talk before civic groups telling what they, 
as guardians of the community’s laws, know 
of the relationship between the traffic in 
obscene literature and juvenile delinquency 
and sex crimes. 

We must defend our youth, in the interests 
of this Nation which God has blessed above 
all others. We must rise to this task, stand 
up and be counted on the side of decency. 
We must show by our lives and actions that 
We possess the virtues that made America 

t 


great. 

There will be those who will cry censor- 
ship and suppressing of freedom of informa- 
tion. To these people there does not seem 
to be any difference between liberty and 
license—but there is a real difference. It 
is not a denial of liberty to forbid the sale 
of narcotics or alcohol to children, and 
meither is it a denial of liberty to ban the 
distribution of filthy, obscene, character 
destroying materials. 

There has developed in this country, I am 
sorry to Bay, a species of so-called broad- 
mindedness which tolerates anything and 
everything. It is high time right-thinking 
citizens they are fed up with such 
false broadmindedness. I for one fail to 
see where this so-called tolerance of evil has 
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made society any’ better or individuals any 
happier. We cannot steer a safe course 
without a compass. We cannot build an 
enduring society except on principles of 
righteousness. 

As Dr. Daniel A. Poling recently wrote in 
the Christian Herald, “it’s time for a new 
crusade,” a crusade for decency, 

The youth o* the church and of America 
deserve that we parents live up to our 
responsibilities in this regard. 

Many centuries ago, a celebrated Roman 
matron, Cornelia, was asked by an acquaint- 
ance to display her jewels. Cornelia called 
to her children to step forward. “These are 
my jewels,” she said. : 

The youth of the church and of America 
are our jewels. Let us prize them as they 
deserve. A clean America will be a strong 
America, a secure America, a prosperous 
America, a peaceful America, a free America, 
an America that will continue to merit 
God’s blessings in the future as it has in 
the past. 

God grant it may be so, I humbly pray in 
the name of Jesus Christ. Amen. 





Old Truths for the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L, HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 22, 1960 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, recently 
an honorary degree of doctor of humani- 
ties was conferred by the Indiana Tech- 
nical College at Fort Wayne, Ind., to a 
noted fellow Nebraskan of mine. - 

He is Dr. Clayton F. Andrews, 33d 
degree, imperial potentate, A.A.O.N.M.S., 
of Lincoln, Nebr. : 

In his introduction of the honoree, Dr. 
Planck of the Indiana Technical College 
stated: 

Today we are honored to pay tribute to a 
man who has devoted his adult life to reliev- 
ing human suffering. He received his medical 
degree at University of Pennsylvania, served 
in World War I in the United States, England, 
and France, received the master of science 
degree in surgery for research and thesis done 
at the famous Mayo Clinic, and since 1923 
has been practicing in Lincoln, Nebr. He is 
past president of the Nebraska section of the 
American Board of Surgery. He is affiliated 
with such organizations as the chamber of 
commerce, the University Club, Sons of the 
American Revolution, the Shrine, and the 
Newcomen Society, indicating that his in- 
terest in his fellow man is not entirely clini- 
cal. I am honored to present to you Clayton 


Farrington Andrews for the honorary degree, 


doctor of humanities. ~ 


President Keene, of that college, in 
presenting the degree itself, said of 
Dr. Andrews: 

Because you have through the years con- 
sidered, first, the physical welfare of your 
fellow man before your own desires and com- 
fort; because you have given freely of your 
abundant talents, having labored to bring 
those talents to their highest level; because 
your skilled surgeon’s hands have been gen- 
tled and guided by a warm and generous 
heart; and, finally, because in honoring you 
we are honoring all those courageous sur- 
geons who through the centuries have dared 
to take human life in their hands that heal- 
ing might result, Indiana Technical College. 
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upon the approval of its board of directors, 
is honored to pay tribute to you and, through 
the authority in it vested by the State of 
Indiana, confers upon you the degree, doctor 
of humanities, honoris causa, with all of 
the rights, titles, privileges, and obligations 


appertaining thereto. 


Mr. President, because the address de- 
livered by Dr. Clayton Andrews on that 
occasion relates the well-considered phi- 
losophy and observations of a noted citi- 
zen, it is very much in order to share the 
substance of his address on a wider scale. 

Therefore, I ask. unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the text of this address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OLp TRUTHS FOR THE NEW FRONTIER 
(By Dr. Clayton Andrews) 

It is with a good deal of pleasure and joy 
that I receive the honorary doctor of Human- 
ities from this exceptionally fine college. My 
previous degrees were all earned in the chal- 
lenge and discipline of the life of the school- 
room.. This degree comes to me out of the 
background of years in the schoolroom of 
life. I sincerely wish to express my appre- 
ciation to all and especially my close friend, 
Past Imperial Potentate George Stringfellow, 
as well as to President Keene the faculty, and 


‘ students of this technical college. 


As a physician and surgeon, my life and 
mission has been in the healing ministry. 
Naturally, then, you will expect me to take 
my illustrations and make my observations 
from the area of knowledge that has meant 
so very much to me. : 

Now, all over the world there are research 
centers solving and trying to find solutions 
for the many ailments of mankind. There 
are great foundations which provide the nec- 
essary funds for much of the research work. 
The university laboratory also provides great 
resources for research. And my thought car- 
ries back to one of the first research centers 
ever established. 

It was on November 14, 1888, Louis Pas- 
teur, out of the background of his interest- 
ing and challenging life, founded the Pasteur 
Institute. 

Pasteur, who as a boy student was rated 
one of the bons ordinaires by his dominies, 
even as a youth showed his unusual bril- 
liance in the field of research when he began 
to investigate the common blue mould, peni- 
cillin glaucum. It seems very odd that men 
should have been seeing bacteria in their 
microscopes since the 17th century without 
an idea that they lived, multiplied, and could 
devour or ferment. But it was Pasteur, still 
in his youthful teens, who made this dis- 
covery. He sought to find a way to exclude 
the elongated microorganisms and developed 
the first technique of sterility and gave spon- 
taneous generation its death blow. 

It is not my purpose to retell his life. 
But Pasteur had the ability to apply the 
insight and lessons he learned in the school- 
room to the perplexing problems facing his 
day. A disease of silkworms was ruining the 
south of France. Pasteur agreed to study 
the problem even though he had never seen 
a silkworm. In 4 months he had applied 
the technique of the laboratory to the dis- 
ease and quenched the malady. He con- 
quered chicken cholera, and~“in the attack 
upon the dreaded anthrax disease of cattle 
developed the principles of antitoxin to a 
science. 

Then he began to meet personal attacks 
and vilification. He attempted to stamp out 
rabies by means of antitoxin. One day there 
came to this chemist’s door two peasants 
bearing a child in the last stages of hydro- 
phobia. 


“But I.cannot save him,” Pasteur sais 
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protested. “It is too late.” They begged, 
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The mental discipline needed for the 


but he resisted. Should the cure fail now,* thinking required to meet the ever-chang- 


disrepute Might blight the whole undertak- 
ing. But the agonies of the child spoke to 
his great heart. He plunged in the needle 
even though he knew it was too late and 
watched—the failure. The peasants then 
turned on him and ran through the village 
telling all that Pasteur had killed their child. 
This was the darkest hour of his life. Then 
. came a stroke, illness from the difficulties 
of his struggle, but he would not give up. 

Then came the aforementioned day in 
November 1888, when he knew his greatest 
triumph. It was at the inauguration of 
this institute that Pasteur closed his ora- 
tion with the words I should like to use: 
“Two opposing laws seems to me now in 
contest. The one, a law of blood and death, 
opening out each day new modes of destruc- 
tion, forces nations to be always ready for 
battle. The other, a law of peace, work, and 
health, whose only aim is to deliver man 
from the calamities which beset him. The 
one seeks violent conquest, the other the 
relief of mankind. The one places a single 
life above all victories, the other sacrifices 
hundreds of thousands of lives to the ambi- 
tion of a single individual * * * which of 
these two laws will prevail, God only knows. 
But of this we may be sure, that science, 
in obeying the law of humanity, will always 
labor to enlarge the frontiers of life.” It is 
that last line which intrigues me—‘“of this 
we may be sure, that science * * * will al- 
ways labor to enlarge the frontiers of life.” 
We sincerely pray this may ever be true. 

Ours is a contest of science between na- 
tions and we are told that the outcome of 
the peace of the world depends upon our 
scientific achievement to match .the scien- 
tific advancement of those who might chal- 
lenge our way of life. But really, our great 
need is to push back the boundaries and 
to develop a science for creative living. 

Ours is a world in which we have in- 
creased our information without having in- 
creased our wisdom of living. We are living 
in a world in which we have multiplied 
our riches without having learned how toc 
use our wealth creatively. We have devel- 
oped the natural resources of the earth with- 
out having developed correspondingly greater 
resources of the spirit. Our prayer still is: 


“Give me men to match my mountains, 
Give me men to match my plains, 
Men with empires in their purposes 
And great eras in their brain.” 


Only such men will be able to reach out 
and claim the new frontiers for humanity of 
which Pasteur spoke 71 years ago. 

May we still have the faith of Pasteur that 
science will always labor to enlarge the fron- 
tiers of life. 

If so, first of all we shall have to stress 
and stress again our need for clear thinking. 
This is not always easy. There is a good 
deal of truth in the old saw or maxim—“5 
percent of the people really think, 15 percent 
of the people think they think, and 80 per- 
cent would rather die than think.” Oh, we 
often hear, “Everyone has a right to his 
own opinion.” But like many sayings this 
is only a half truth. Does anyone really 
have a right to his own opinion on public 
affairs, the issues confronting us, the im- 
portant decisions of life unless his convic- 
tions are rooted in fact, subjected to criti- 
cism, and tested in the marketplace of com- 
peting ideas? Certainly I should not desire 
to be treated by a doctor who always fol- 
lowed his own opinions. No; the opinions 
of medicine are first tested in a laboratory, 
tried out very cautiously, studied closely for 
results and then placed in the hands of 
those who have been -trained to evaluate, 
make decisions in regard to life or death 
and act in the light of all the available in- 
formation. 





ing advancing life on the frontier of thought 
must be first of all, well informed. Ever 
alert to his own prejudices, ever watchful 
for half truths and willing to change his 
set opinions as new facts or accomplish- 
ments are presented. 

An Oxford Don defined education as what 
you have left when you have forgotten all 
you have learned. What he was stressing 
is the need for a disciplined, well-informed, 
critical faculty, able to separate the essen- 
tial from the unessential in the ever-in- 
creasing volume of facts in such a way that 
we have left the ability to penetrate to the 
heart of a subject, the power and habit of 
reflection and an alert and intelligent self 
with which to live. This makes of educa- 
tion an unending process and saves one from 
ever mentally growing old. 

Again, the new frontiers will be claimed 
by those who have vocational competence. 
Still as of old, the honors of life go to the 
man who is able to accomplish, follow a plan 
ar a dream until it becomes an actual ac- 
complishment. It is said that if you wish to 
stay young, associate with young people, and 
if you desire to grow old, just try keeping up 
with them. 

Henry Van Dyke, former professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia, minister and, during the 
First World War, Ambassador to Holland, 
once said that you could classify college 
graduates into three groups. He called the 
three ideas of education that he met in his 
world travels, first the decorative, which 
confers an air of distinction and enables a 
man to rate as a university man in the com- 
munity. He ¢an wear his fraternity pin, 
or perhaps a Phi Beta Kappa key, and stand 


apart as a man who has had the privilege’ 


of studying with some of the great instruc- 
tors or professors in his chosen field. Sec- 
ondly, the marketable, which looks on edu- 
cation as a profitable deal, financially re- 
warding. And then, the creative, which he 
noted reveres college training for the mental 
stimulus it affords. We have all met these 
three groups. 

There are those who do reveal their edu- 
cation as a mark of distinction but never 
really distinguish life in service to mankind. 
There are those who financiaily climb the 
ladder of success but never think of life as 
anh investment or accept the responsibility 
of stewardship. There are those who think 
of education as creative, the enrichment of 
life, and allow its beauty to permeate all of 
their actions. While I would not wish to dis- 
agree with Henry Van Dyke, for the life of 
me I cannot see anything to prevent all three 
of these attitudes being present in the well- 
balanced life. 

A man should accept the privilege of his 
years of schooling as a mantle of competence, 
character and intellectual insight which 
directs his life. In the field of economics: he 
should have grasped some of the tools which 
will enable him to be a. sound workman hav- 
ing vocational competence. He also shouid 
possess an historical perspective, an under- 
standing of the general knowledge which en- 
riches life out of the heritage of the past. 
He should know what Emerson meant when 
he wrote: “The lesson of life is to learn what 
the centuries have to say to the hours.” In 
the competitive struggle of life on a world, 
national and community scale, we need the 
best equipment we may secure to perform 
the work we have chosen in which to invest 
the precious gift of our life. 

It is also unthinkable to me that anyone 
dare move out on to the frontier of life 
without some scientific understanding. 
Surely, in this school, here is one of the 
priceless gifts which may be acquired. 

Now, it is unlikely that the intricacies of 
modern science will be understood by a great 
many people. But how important it is that 
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undeveloped areas of many of the nations of 
our world. 

There is the problem of the struggle for 
America, with 6 percent of the 


rid’s goods. 
scientific understanding, we know that we 
have but begun to tap the resources that 
may be found in the sea, the power of the 
sun, the new synthetics, or making a better 
use of the things we already have. But the 
answer will lie in the application of new 
insight through science to the problem 
before us. : 

Or here is the problem of automation. The 
industrial revolution has simply moved into 
@ new phase of change in the life of iIndus- 
try 


That fateful day in August of 1945, when 
the first atomic bomb was explodeti, ushered 
in a whole new era. They tell us that in 
one atomic bomb ‘there is more destructive 
power than in all of the bombs dropped by 
the Allied air force during the years of the 
last World War. Here we understand what 
Pasteur meant when he said that “two op- 
posing laws seem to me now in contest. The 
one, a law of blood and death, opening out 
each day new modes of destruction * * * 
the other, a law of peace, work, and health.” 

Some people in the face of the problems to 
be solved will think only of the difficulties. 
(Someone has defined the difference between 
@ pessimist and an optimist by saying that 
@ pessimist in any situation sees only the 
impossibilities while the optimist will 
note of the possibilities.) 

Others will try to turn their back on the 
problems, believing that solutions will come 
of their own accord. 

But others, in a true American spirit, will 
accept a challenge, give all that they have 
and in faith and high courage apply the gifts 
of science and understanding to finding solu- 
tions to perplexing problems which will raise 
the standard of living for ail. 

Given real mental and moral discipline, 
vocational competence, scientific under- 
standing, there is yet a need for spiritual 
conscientiousness. A doctor is dedicated to 
advancing life. The joy of being an Ameri- 
can is that we not only think of life on the 
economic and material plane, but we hold 
the great spiritual ideals of freedom, of re- 
sponsibility, our American way of life, the - 
right to worship and our responsibility to 
God, all sacred in the growth and develop- 
ment of life. Still, as of old, the Master 
Teacher inquires, “What does it profit a man 
Soe ne Oe ee ee 
sow ” 

When a man gains spiritual consciousness 
he becomes aware of beauty, goodness, truth, 
and love. He thinks of his body as the holy 
temple of life. He seeks for worthy ends 
and purposes in the art of living. It means 
that at the heart of life there is a sacred 
shrine. 

In our 50th State, Hawaii, every morning 
a contingent of sailors put out from the 
shore to go to the middle of the harbor to 
put the American flag up on a pole that rests 
in a concrete base jutting out of the water 
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Every night at sunset they go out and take 
reverently bring it back 
. Why do they do it? Well, in the 
middle of the harbor there is buried the 
battleship Arizona, which was sunk during 
’ the attack upon Pearl Harbor. In the sunken 
ship there is nearly an entire crew of officers 
and men who gave their lives to the last full 
measure of devotion. We must never forget 
that all over the world there are such monu- 
ments which must not be in vain. 

We complain a great deal in America about 
the overhead of taxes, the high cost of living, 
but we should never forget the underground 
and the great investment that has been 
made by those who have gone before that we 
might live. Truly, every place we stand, in 
the light of the terrific sacrifice of the past, 
is holy ground. 

A sound mind, in a sound body, with 
spiritual ideals, with the training neces- 
sary to make life creative and useful; this 
alone, it seems to me, is the type of life re- 
quired for the many frontiers of our space 


age. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


_ Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
wary 22, 1918, the Ukrainian people re- 
gained their freedom by proclaiming 
their independence and by establishing 
the Ukrainian Republic. That act, the 
founding of the democratic Ukrainian 
Republic, was the culmination, the 
happy climax, of a long struggle that 
had its beginning in the mid-17th cen- 
tury when the Ukrainians were brought 
under the autocratic Russian regime. 
It is one of the happiest climaxes in the 
modern history of nations fighting for 
their freedom, and as such constitutes 
the brightest page in the history of the 
Ukrainian people. But the happy 
period which followed the establishment 
of the Ukrainian Republic did not last 
long, for the forces of destruction and 
death, the aggressive Communist Red 
army troops, were on the march. Late 
in 1920 they invaded the Ukraine, over- 
ran it, treacherously put an end to free- 
dom there, and brought the Ukrainian 
people under the oppressive Communist 
totalitarian regime. And for all these 
years, for almost four decades, they 
have been held down by their heartless 
everlords in their historic homeland. 
The peoples subjected to the Soviet 
Union's totalitarian tyranny have suf- 
fered for decades, but it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that no people, perhaps at 
no time, have suffered for so long and 
have sacrificed so much in material 
wealth and in terms of human life, as 
have the Ukrainian people under the 
unspeakable Communist totalitarian 
dictatorship. The number of those 
who died because of the manmade, 
Stalin-administered starvation cam- 
paign, is counted in the millions; and 
many more millions lost their lives in 
prison camps and in forced labor camps 
in some forbidding parts of distant 
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Siberia. Thus the price the Ukrainian 
people have paid for their survival, for 
their miserable existence, has been 
frightfully high. 

Still, I am happy to say that these 
brave people have not ceased fighting 
their oppressors. They still carry on 
their struggle, ceaselessly and system- 
atically, with all. the means at their 
disposal, in the hope that eventually 
their righteous cause, the cause of free- 
dom and independence, will win out. 
On the observance of the 42d anniver- 
sary of their Independence Day my best 
wishes go to these dauntless.and coura- 
geous souls. 





This Can’t Be Allowed To Go On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 22; 1960 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as our 
Government continues to grow larger 
and larger, the liberties and rights of the 
people decrease. We have large Govern- 
ment operations that rule rather arro- 
gantly. I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD an editorial from the Farm Jour- 
nal entitled “This Can’t Be Allowed 
To Go On.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THs CAN’T BE ALLOWED TO Go ON” 


Farmers are as much interested in pro- 
tecting the public health as anyone. But 
with respect to feed additives, pesticides, and 
similar tools of modern agriculture, we have 
an intolerable situation. 

1. We have a law that needs changing— 
the Delaney amendment, or “additive” to the 
Food Additives Act. It specifies that no sub- 
stance which has ever caused cancer, in so 
much as a laboratory mouse, can be added 
to feed. It doesn’t matter that the sub- 
stance requires massive doses Over an ex- 
tended time; it doesn’t matter that as little 
as one part per million of the additive may 
show up in meat, milk, or eggs, or that ab- 
solutely none shows up. ‘Congress—not 
scientists—has said this is dangerous and 
can’t be allowed. The trouble with the law 
is simple: It leaves no room for scientific 
judgment. 

Never before has the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration been hamstrung this way. It 
has allowed volerances of some 2,000 potent 
substances which are judged by scientists to 
be safe in negligible amounts. Why not con- 
tinue to let scientists decide? 

Actually it has been proved that salt, pep- 
per, eggs, or glucose solutions can produce 
cancer in experimental animals as readily 
as diethyl stilbestrol, which produced the 
recent poultry scare. Other estrogens, which 
act much like stilbestrol, occur naturally in 
alfalfa hay, corn, and wheat. Are we to 
stop feeding them, too? : 

The result of the cancer scare is that Food 
and Drug is not approving any new feed ad- 
ditive. Manufacturers are now required to 
prove not only that their product hasn’t yet 
produced cancer but that under no conceiy- 
able circumstances could it do so—obviously 
impossible of proof. Hence progress with 
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new and better feed additives has almost 


ground to a stop. The pesticide world has. 


been thrown into confusion. . 

2. We have an able, though understaffed, 
Food and Drug Administration which is not 
completely running its own show. Decisions, 
if they have any publicity value, are being 
made by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. In the more spectacular in- 
stances, the pronouncements come from him, 
too—by press conference. 

FDA is responsible to a Cabinet Officer, 
who is a political appointee, part of a po- 
litical administration. We can’t say whether 
Arthur 8S. Flemming, Secretary of HEW, is 
influenced by political motives or not. The 
point is he could be, And if he weren't, his 
successor might be. The Secretary of HEW 
doesn't have many opportunities to make the 
front page. When something’ like cran- 
berries or capons comes along, it’s a tempta- 
tion to call a.press conference, toss the word 
“cancer” about, suddenly achieve headlines 
and emerge as the great defender of the 
people. 

What can be done? Well, first, we need 
a change in the Delaney amendment. Sec- 
ond, we need a change in the administrative 
setup. Third, farmers must absolutely follow 
labels—the responsibility is on them, too. 

As to administration, we need to remove 
from the hands of any one man, particularly 
when he is a political office holder, (1) the 
power to panic American consumers with a 
mere ill-advised statement, and (2) the 
power to lay low with one blow an entire 
segment of agriculture. 

How can we do it? We might make FDA 
an independent agency like the Federal Trade 
Commission. We might equip FDA with 
better advisory bodies than it already has— 
let these bodies assay the danger, make rec- 
ommendations, and take over the function 
of announcing such news to the public. We 
might bring in the U.S. Public Health Service. 
Agriculture ought to have a voice -some- 
where—at least it should be heard. Maybe 
we need a new broad-based commission. 

Certainly we need something better than 
we've got. The present situation cannot be 
allowed to go on. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 





SPEECH 


° 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE GF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the fair 
and fertile Ukraine has been the land 
of the unfortunate and unhappy for cen- 
turies. In the course of their modern 
and recent history the Ukrainian people 
have suffered under many cruel, auto- 
cratic, and oppressive regimes, and their 
present-day Communist oppressors have 
been most cruel towards them. Having 
robbed the Ukrainians of their newly 
regained freedom, these Communists, 
Godless agents of the Kremlin, have suc- 
ceeded in enslaving the Ukraine’s 42 mil- 
lion innocent and helpless inhabitants. 
For almost 40 years these people have 
been held down by the brute force of 
totalitarian dictatorship. But under 
unheard-of hardships and privations, 
and under indescribable misery, their 
spirit of freedom is not broken, and they 
still have their fervent desire for free- 
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dom. I have no doubt that eventually 
they will have their reward. On this 
42d anniversary of Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day I extend my wholehearted sym- 
pathy to, and best wishes for, these 
stouthearted people. 





Denver: The Mile-High City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 22, 1960 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this Na- 
tion has enjoyed an almost unique posi- 
tion among the nations of the world 
from its very beginning. First settled as 
a haven for people seeking to worship 
as they please, the essence of fredom has 
been the very foundation of the United 
States of America. 

Through the years, people of every 
race and of évery faith have contributed 
to that foundation and have made of the 
United States a nation of men who may 
walk tall in the knowledge that they wor- 
ship and work and act as independent, 
free-thinking individuals. We, in Colo- 
rado, are proud of the many peoples who 
took part in opening the West, in forging 
the basis for its great growth and great 
future. 

Among those who have contributed 
vigorously to this growth and progress 
are members of the Catholic Church, 
whose missionaries were among the early 
western pioneers. A reflection of their 
work and their pride is contained in the 
December 1959 edition of the Catholic 
Digest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article by William E. Bar- 
rett be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DENVER: THE Mi.e-Hich Crry—Her Memo- 
RIES INCLUDE STALWART MISSIONERS, SILVER 
MINERS, COLORFUL JOURNALISTS, AND BuF- 
\FALO BILL 

(By William E. Barrett) 

Denver, Colorado’s State capital, celebrat- 
ed its 100th birthday this year. A century 
, ago, the rush to the Rockies was inspired by 
the lure of gold, The anniversary rush has 
been composed of tourists seeking vacation 
thrills—fishing, hiking, horseback riding, 
mountain climbing, or driving on colorful 
highways against glorious backdrops of tow- 
ering mountains. ; 

Denver has many approaches: air, rail, and 
highway. The great road of the visitor is 
historic Route 40, which enters from the 
east, cuts through the heart of the city, and 
climbs into the mountains on the way to 
Salt Lake. This was the most difficult and 
dangerous route across the plains 100 years 
ago, the route of stagecoaches and freight- 
ers. It was known then as Smoky Hill Trail. 

You can learn the history of Denver, and 
see much of it, without leaving Route 40. 
Your first impression may be deceptive. After 
the long miles of flat prairie and widely 
Spaced towns in eastern Colorado, you may 
easily mistake Aurora for Denver. A sleepy 
suburb before the Second World War, Aufora 





is now the fourth-largest city in Colorado. It 
crowds the Denver boundary on its west and 
pushes out into the plains to the east. 

Fitzsimons Hospital, on the right as you 
drive into the city, is the largest Army hos- 
pital in the United States. It is an imposing 
group of red-roofed buildings on 600 acres. 
When President Eisenhower was stricken 
with a heart attack on September 24, 1955, 
while visiting his mother-in-law in Denver, 
he was taken to Fitzsimons Hospital. 

The old Smoky Hill trail ended at what is 
now the civic center. State and city gov- 
ernment, symbolized by the capitol and the 
city and county building, confront each 
other across 15 acres of lawn, bisected by 
Broadway. Colorado’s capital, a small scale 
copy of the National Capitol in Washington, 
D.C., is distinguished by the gold-leaf cov- 
ering of its dome. The dome is floodlighted 
at night. One of the capitol steps is exactly 
one miile above sea level, and is so marked. 

On the west side of Broadway is a cen- 
tennial exhibit. It includes a small, gaudily 
painted locomotive from the exciting nar- 
row-gage railroading days. Above the loco- 
motive towers a huge missile, nose pointed 
to the sky. It is a Titan intercontinental 
ballistic missile, a two-stage, 90-foot, liquid- 
propellant rocket with a range of 6,000 miles 
at a speed of 15,000 miles an hour. The 
Titan is made in Denver at the Martin plant, 
It made its first flight from Cape Canaveral 
February 6. 

South of the civic center is the new library. 
The Denver public library is famous for its 
western history and aeronautical collections. 

Northward on Broadway is the Brown 
Palace Hotel; Denver’s leading hotel since 
1892. It has sheltered many famous persons. 
It became a temporary White House- when 
when President Eisenhower was a visitor. 
The Brown opened a 22-story annex to cele- 
brate the centennial. 

Another hotel, the show place of its day, 
has been less fortunate than the Brown. 
The Windsor opened in 1880. The land on 
which it stood cost $200,000, the building 
$350,000, and the furnishings $200,000. 
Among its guests through the years were 
Presidents Grant, Cleveland, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Taft. Mark Twain registered 
there; so did Oscar Wilde, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, George Bernard Shaw, Eugene 
Field, Robert W. Service, John L. Sullivan, 
and Grand Duke Michael of Russia. 

Its most colorful guests, however, were the 
Tabors: H. A. W. Tabor, US. Senator, mining 
magnate, and builder of the Tabor Grand 
Opera House; and his second wife, the leg- 
endary Baby Doe. At the height of his fame, 
Tabor lived in the finest suites of the Wind- 
sor. After he had spent more than $12 mil- 
lion in a dozen years, he died in poverty in 
one of the Windsor’s smallest rooms. He 
was received into the Catholic Church 2 
weeks before his death. He was buried from 
Sacred Heart Church, the pioneer Jesuit 
church of Denver. 

The Windsor Hotel, like Tabor, fell from 
glory to drab poverty. The neighborhood 
around it deteriorated. Still retaining traces 
of its former elegance in floors of black wal- 
nut and white ash, diamond-dust mirrors, 
marble tiling, and wide walnut staircases, it 
became a shelter for skid-row transients. 
Tt still stands, waiting hopefully for an angel 
to restore it. 

Two blocks east of the capitol is another 
powerful symbol of Denver’s past and pres- 
ent. Immaculate Conception Cathedral was 
dedicated October 27, 1912, 6 years after the 
laying of its cornerstone. It stands upon a 
hill, thrusting its spires 230 feet into the 
beautiful sky. It is a monument to Bishop 
Nicholas C, Matz, second bishop of Denver, 
and to Msgr. Hugh L. McMenamin, its first 
rector. 

Denver’s first cathedral was St. Mary’s, a 
30-by-40 brick building erected in 1860 by 
Father Joseph P. Machebeuf, the missionary 
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priest who became the first bishop of Denver. 
When the first cathedral was built, the city 
had fewer than 200 Catholics in a total pop- 
ulation of 3,000. Cathedral school claims 
direct. descent from Pather Machebeuf’s 
school, opened in 1862 with one lay teacher. 

When he died in 1889, Bishop Machebeuf 
presided over a diocese of 40,000 Catholics. 
In 1931, Denver became an archdiocese un- 
der its present archbishop, the Most Rev- 
erend Urban J. Vehr, fourth bishop of Den- 
ver and first archbishop. There are 160 
parishes and 159 missions in Colorado today, 
and 274,119 Catholics. More than 20,000 
children attend Catholic schools in Denver, 
more than 28,000 in the archdiocese. ; 

Many men and women who played im- 
portant roles in the winning of the West 
have been buried from Immaculate Concep- 
tion cathedral. 

One of the most spectacular funerals was 
that of Col. William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) 
in January 1917. He was a convert of 
Father Christopher V. Walsh, a cathedral 
curate. Father Walsh, now retired, has been 
pastor of several churches. é 

Father Joseph Machebeuf came to Denver 
in October 1860 under orders from his 
companion in the missions of Ohio and 
New Mexico, Bishop Jean Baptiste Lamy 
(later Archbishop) of Santa Fe. The ca- 
reers of these two men have inspired many 
books, including Willa Cather’s novel, “Death 
Comes for the Archbishop.” 

The Methodists had built the first church 
in Denver. When Bishop Miége of Leaven- 
worth visited Denver in June 1860, he said 
the city’s first mass in a private home. 
Father Machebeuf, on his arrival, needed 
everything that a pastor could need; church, 
school, parishioners, and money. Eventu- 
ally he obtained the first three, but even 
after he became the bishop, he always lacked 
funds. He lived in pioneer paverty to the 
end of his life, riding over a vast territory 
in wagons and on horseback, still doing 
the work of a missionary priest. 

Five blocks south of the city and county 
building is a large plant in which the Reg- 
ister newspapers are printed. There was a 
Denver Catholic Register early in the century, 
but its circulation was small, its publication 
haphazard, and its influence slight. On 
October 1, 1913, Matthew Smith, 22 years old; 
was appointed editor. He had an 1890 type- 
writer, a couple of old desks, two chairs, no 
employees, a circulation of 2,800, and a debt 
of $4,000. 

From that beginning, the dogged and de- 
voted young man built the largest chain of 
Catholic newspapers in the world. He was 
ordained a priest in 1923. Msgr. Matthew 
Smith is still editor of the Denver Catholic 
Register and of the Register national edition. 
Newspapers of 31. dioceses are printed at the 
plant. 

Denver has always been noted for colorful 
newspapers and picturesque newspaper char- 
acters. Bonfils and Tammen, the gambler 
and the bartender who combined talents to 
create the Denver Post, left legends whith 
grow with the years. Gene Fowler, whose 
career began on Denver papers, wrote the 
Bonfils-Tammen story in Timberline. 

Damon Runyon, Eugene Field, and Clyde 
Brion Davis worked on Denver papers early 
in their careers. The Rocky Mountain News, 
now a member of the Scripps-Howard chain, 
occupies its own building behind the Civic 
Center, facing the U.S. mint. It is Colorado’s 
oldest “newspaper, publis}.ed continuously 
since April 23, 1859. : 

The mint is one of the two surviving mints 
in the country. Sixty-five percent of the Na- 
tion’s coinage is produced there. It was 
famous once for silver dollars, which circu- 
lated more freely in Denver than paper dol- 
lars. No silver dollars have been minted 
since 1934, but they have been plentiful in 
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Denver again this year. The mint released 
part of its $15 million storage stock. 

Denver's downtown district was until 5 
years ago a monotonous group of low build- 
ings, controlled by an ordinance restricting 
height of buildings to 12 stories. The one 
structure which escaped the ordinance was 
the Daniels and Fisher tower. The tower, 
modeled on the campanile of St. Mark’s in 
Venice, dominated the skyline. It is dwarfed 
today by a whole series of new skyscrapers. 

Denver has grown apace since the 2d World 
War. Lowry field was a training center for 
bombardiers and aerial photographers during 
the war and a separation center for Air 

_ Force personnel at the end. Many of the 
airmen returned with their families to live 
in Denver. 

About 10,000 Air Force technicians are 
trained every year at Lowry Field. On the 
old bombing range, a launching site for the 
Titan ICBM is now being- built. Lowry is 
linked with the North American Air Defense 
Command at Colorado Springs, and with the 
Atias ICBM operation at Warren Air Force 
Base in Cheyenne, Wyo. . The Air Force 
Academy was located at Lowry until its build- 
ings were completed near Colorado Springs 
in 1958, Members of this year’s graduating 
class, the academy’s first; spent 3 of their 4 
cadet years in Denver. 

The odd angling of downtown Denver 
streets is due to the tendency in early Den- 
ver to lay streets parallel to, or at right 
angles to, Cherry Creek. The creek is now 
an unimpressive trickle. The first shacks 
were erected on its banks by the earliest gold 
seekers in 1858. Two rival communities 
came into being on opposite sides: St. Charles 
and Auraria. St. Charles disappeared with 
the organization of the Denver Town Co. in 
1859. Auraria was absorbed on April 3, 1860. 

The settlement was named after Gen. 
James W. Denver, Governor of Kansas Ter- 
ritory. Those early settlers were disappoint- 
ed in their search for gold. They were har- 
assed -by Indians and buffeted by severe 
winters. But the town prospered by supply- 
ing the needs of gold seekers. Those who 
found gold in the hills came back to the town 
to spend it, but Denver’s great boom days 
grew out of silver strikes rather than gold. 


St. Elizabeth's Church stands on the west 
side of the creek, it spires visible from most 
of the downtown intersections. It is Den- 
ver’s second church, built by Father Fred- 
erick Bender,-a German missioner, in 1879. 
The population of the city was then 15,000, 

. With about. 3,500 Catholics. Franciscans 
took charge of St. Elizabeth’s in 1887. 

On February 23, 1908, Father Leo Hein- 
richs, cne of the Franciscan Fathers at St. 
Elizabeth's, was fatally wounded by a fa- 
natic while distributing communion at the 
6:30 mass. Father Leo’s cause has been ad- 
vanced for beatification. If he is canonized 
some day, as many Denverites hope, he will 
be the second saint who has lived in the 
city. Mother Cabrini once worked at the 
Queen of Heaven orphanage. A _ shrine 
erected in her honor has a lovely mountain 
setting outside the city. 

The University of Denver, near the south- 
ern city limits, dates from the founding of 
the Colorado Seminary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1864. The university 
is operated today on a nonsectarian basis, 
while retaining a seminary. 

Two Catholic colleges stand within the 
greater Denver area. Loretto Heights Col- 
lege traces its history to the arrival*of the 
first Lorettines (Sisters of Loretto at the 
Foot of the Cro--) in Denver and the estab- 
lishment of St. Mary's Academy on August 
1, 1864. Last year, 625 girls weré enrolled 
at Loretto. The Jesuits’ Regis College ac- 
cepted its first students as Sacred Heart 
College in 1884. It is now joined to. Regis 


High School on a 94-acre campus. Enroll- 
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ment at Regis College for the 1958-59 term 
was 1025. 

St. Thomas seminary, founded in 1908, has 
trained 645 young men for the priesthood. 

The first hospital in Denver was St. 
Joseph’s, established in 1873. The most 
famous of the city’s institutions of mercy is 
the National Jewish Hospital, internationally 
known for its contributions to the world’s 
knowledge of tuberculosis, asthma, and 
heart surgery. Its motto is “None may enter 
who can pay: none can pay who enter.” 

Beyond the western boundary of the city 
lies the foothills of the Rockies. The moun- 
tain roads are beautifully banked and graded, 
easy to drive. You may follow Route 40 to 
Salt Lake City or turn off to explore Central 
City, the old mining town famous for its 
annual opera festival in an opera house the 
miners built. 

You may visit Buffalo Bill’s grave on Look- 
out Mountain, a shore drive from Denver, or 
Red Rocks amphitheater, a theater carved by 
nature which has been provided with a 
modern stage and seating for more than 
10,000. The Denver Symphony Orchestra 
Plays there in the summer. 

Colorado will not celebrate its 100th year 
as a State until 1975, but if you cross the 
ranges to the western slope, you are remind- 
ed that this country is not new to history. 
The western half of Colorado was explored 
and accurately mapped by two Franciscan 
priests, Silvestre Velez de Escalante and 
Antanazio Dominguez, in the year of destiny, 
1776. New Mexico, where they started on 
their expedition, had 11 Catholic churches 
in 1617, 3 years before the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock, 





Air Transport Rights for KLM 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 22, 1960 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


-unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Stick to the Rules,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Mon- 
day, January 18, 1960. 

The request by the Governmient of the 
Netherlands for aditional air transport 
rights for KLM, the national airline of 
that country, would require the United 
States to set aside the policies the United 
States has followed in agreements with 
more than 50 other countries, many of 
whom are also good friends and allies. 
To grant the request would be unfair to 
many other governments as well as to 
our own airlines. 

The fairness and soundness of this 
position is well stated in the editorial 
“Stick to the Rules,” which appeared in 
the Washington Post, Monday, January 
18, 1960. 

The denia] of the most recent request 
can hardly be called unfair, because of 
the unprecedented advantage the Neth- 
erlands airline already enjoys from its 
rights in the United States. KLM ep- 
erates air service to and from New York, 
Miami, and Houston. About one-third 
of KLM’s total international revenues 
are earned from the rights it has in the 
United States. 
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Furthermore, according to Time 
Magazine for August 17, 1959, KLM 
earns $29,400,000 from its rights to 
carry passengers to the United States; 
but the U.S. airline serving passenger 
traffic to and from Netherlands points 
earns $1,700,000. In the face of this ad- 
vantage, there is no justification for ad- 
ditional air rights for KLM. To make 
further grants could only arouse similar 
unfair demands by other governments. 

I strongly urge our State Department 
to give serious consideration to the dan- 
ger involved in abandoning the principles 
upon which our whole system bilat- 
eral agreements is founded. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 18, 1960] 
StTIcK TO THE RULES 


The Netherlands currently is seeking 
United States approval of an Amsterdam- 
Los Angeles route for the Dutch. airline, 
KLM, in the renewal of a request that was 
denied 2 years ago. From the Dutch view- 
point, another rejection would seem to be 
discriminatory. As Netherlands spokesmen 
note, “KLM alone among the large European 
air carriers has been denied the right to 
servesthe west coast.” Jet airliners promise 
so fast a trip from California to Europe that 
there is little doubt that an increasing share 
of the American oversea travel market will 
develop in the West. KLM not unnaturally 
wants to be in on it. 

Regrettably for the Dutch, they have had 
to develop and seek to improve their sizable 
role in world air transport under a serious 
handicap which neither they nor this coun- 
try can do very much about. This is that 
Holland neither provides nor attracts a large 
number of air travelers. Yet the demand 
for travel to and from a country has by com- 
mon agreement—including the agreement 
of the Netherlands—come to be the standard 
by which the nations attempt to allocate 
landing rights to each other. 

The United States, which is the largest 
generator of -world air travel, already has 
given KLM access to a considerably greater 
share of the American market than this rule 
would seem to allow. A very large propor- 
tion of those who fly KLM from New York to 
Amsterdam go directly on to other European 
destinations. KLM in effect has assumed a 
supranational character, tapping the Amer- 
ican market far beyond the actual travel re- 
quirements to and from Holland. If this 
were not the case, or if KLM were prepared 
to give up flights in New York in exchange 
for west coast rights so that the relative 
advantage over other foreign carriers which 
it already holds at least would not be in- 
creased, the Dutch case would have more 
merit. 3 

In its essence, the plea for even greater 
access to American travel dollars is a plea 
that the United States change—or at least 
wink at—-the basic concept of air route al- 
locations. Obviously rules of concern to 
many nations—many of them, like the Neth- 
erlands, friends and allies of this country— 
cannot be altered in the context of a bilater- 
al negotiation. Whatever the shortcomings 
of the present method, no obviously fairer 
standard has been suggested. 

As for -winking, there has been plenty of 
this in the past out of respect for Holland’s 
financial needs and its role in NATO. But 
if there are extraneous considerations, they 
should be dealt with in a different context. 
International aviation policy is fraught with 
enough complications as it is. The need is 
for a rational, even-handed application of 
the rules—until the rules, by common agree- 
mefft, can be improved upon. 
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This Miracle America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 22, 1960 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is 
important that all of us continually re- 
view the pattern of American history, 
seeking guidance in the heritage of 
freedom which made this Nation great. 
This is true on both domestic and on 
international issues. 

We learned in the depression days of 
a quarter century ago that our complex 
economy makes it virtually impossible 
for every American to assure completely 
his own security. We inaugurated a 
number of programs, some wise and 
some not so wise, which are designed to 
‘assure basic sécurity and maximum op- 

- portunity. 

Yet these programs and that oppor- 
tunity and freedom are imperiled today 
by inflation and by too little respect for 
the great American traditions of indi- 
vidualism. It is a specter which haunts 
most the greatest number of Ameri- 
cans—those on wages and other fixed 
incomes. One of my constituents, Mr. 
‘H. G. Frankel, of Denver, recently wrote 
an article which poses this -problem 
against the background of our heritage. 

Mr. President, I should like to share 
some of Mr. Frankel’s thoughts with my 
colleagues and accordingly request that 
excerpts from that article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THIS MIRACLE AMERICA: WHAT MabdE THIS 
MIRACLE—THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA? 
(By H. G. Frankel) 

With less than 7 percent of the world’s 
population, how is it possible that almost 





every nation on earth—both inside and out-. 


side the Iron Curtain—looks to us t®day for 
aid? 

In 183 years we have attained a greater 
degree of freedom and a higher standard of 
living for the great mass of people than was 
ever dreamed possible in 10,000 years of re- 
corded history. 

Our wealth and industrial capacity were 
the deciding factors in two world wars. 

Other nations have had as much or more 
territory; and many nations have had greater 
natural resources. 

What, then, caused this miracle—this 
heaven on earth? 

We believe it was due to the men who 
founded this country, and the free enter- 
prise system of government they formed—a 
republican representative government unique 
in all history. We believe that these gen- 
iuses were the true liberals of the ages—that 
they were as God-inspired ‘as the prophets 
of the Bible, and that their concepts of gov- 
ernment are as true and binding today as 
they were in 1776 and 1789. 

What were some of the basic concepts of 
these founders? 

Individual responsibility as a corollary of 
individual freedom. 

That without property rights you cannot 
have full human rights. 

That the less the government and the 
more economical the government, the better 
the government. 
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A maximum of local self-government and 
a federal government of delegated powers 
only. 

That a paternalistic government must ulti- 
mately lead to tyranny. 

These concepts of government brought to 
our shores men who wanted opportunity 
rather than security. This new birth of in- 
dividual freedom, together with the incentive 
that a man could retain for himself and 
his children the bulk of the wealth he cre- 
ated, brought forth this dynamic society and 
opened new horizons for civilization. 

Thé ironic fact today is that those who 
hold fast to these principles—truly the most 
liberal in history—are labeled “reaction- 
aries” by many self-styled liberals; whereas 
many of these pseudo liberals are diametri- 
cally opposed to most of the basic concepts 
of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and the 
other founders. 

In the past 25 years we have traveled back 
a long way to pean paternalism and col- 
lectivism, and the farther we travel that 
road, the more impossible it becomes to turn 
back. This road is plainly marked for all 
to see: 

Unbridled expansion of federal — 
ment. 

Unlimited increase of federal bureaucracy. 

Wiping out the dollar by excessive Federal 
spending. 

Then controls and more controls, and then 
finally—-complete regimentation. 

In times of depression, we are told that 
the only way back to prosperity is to open 
the flood gates of the Federal Treasury. 

In boom times, we are told that continued 
prosperity depends on still more Govern- 
ment spending. 

Pressure groups are encouraged to con- 
stantly demand more and bigger subsidies; 
and politicians vie with each other, to buy 
elections with the taxpayers’ money, and to 
offer pie in the sky to everyone. 

We are told it is impossible to ever balance 
our budget anymore because.of necessary 
defense expenditures—so why even try? 

And then, the most vicious fallacy of them 
all—“why even worry about the public dent, 
since we owe it all to ourselves.” 

The time has definitely come for the puiilie 
to arouse itself from its lethargy and to real- 
ize that: 

Free enterprise and individual liberty are 
so inextricably bound together, that one 
cannot survive the other. 

That our free enterprise system cannot 
survive much more whittling away of the 
dollar. 

That the decrease in the value of the dol- 
lar, and the increase in the cost of living 
must be in mathematical proportion to the 
amount of Federal deficit financing; and 
that this excessive Government spending is 
the prime and basic cause of all inflation. 

That a welfare State cannot be a free 
State, and that responsibility for welfare 
funds, public housing, slum clearance, edu- 
cation, etc. should be given back to the States 
and the local communities where they be- 
long. 

That the way to economize is to economize, 
and the way to balance the budget is to bal- 
ance the budget. 

That we can maintain all necessary de- 
fense expenditures and still balance the 
budget—and in addition, redeem.a minimum 
of $5 billion per year in times of prosperity, 
providing we resist any further grants or 
subsidies to favored pressure groups, and 
make a determined effort to reduce the pres- 
ent ones as rapidly as possible. 

That public pressure forces Congress to 
eliminate at least part of its annual pork 
barrel legislation, and 

Providing the Hoover Commission report 
is adopted in toto. 

Our American way of life cannot be de- 
stroyed from without—only from -within. 
Today we are at the crossroads. Surely all 
of us—farmers, merchants, labor, and capi- 
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tal—can forget our own selfish interests and 
can unite to prevent any further inroads on 
the ee a heritage any people have 
ever blessed with. 

Remember, this miracle—America—never 
happened before in all human history. But 
once destroyed it may never happen again. 








Elimination of Racial Bar by Trainmen 
Forward Step in Securing Job Equality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 


"IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 22, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
special convention of the 20,600-member 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has 
voted to eliminate the racial bar in the 
union’s constitution. 

I wish to congratulate the brother- 
hood on this action, which is in the best 
tradition of the union movement. The 
decision of the brotherhood is in aecord- 
ance with the general labor ban on 
racial discrimination. Now only one 
union affiliated with the AFL-CIO re- 
tains a constitutional bar against ad- 
mission of Negroes. 

Removal of offensive constitutional 
language does not solve the problem of 
racial discrimination in unions. Prac- 
tices and procedures can be shaped to 
subvert intent. It is my hope that 
American unions will continue to pursue 
with vigor—on the job as well as in the 
convention hall—the goal of equality for 
all workers. : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp an article by A. H. 
Raskin headed “A Loss for Jim Crow” 
which appeared in the January 21, 1960, 
issue of the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Loss ror Jim Caow-Tiguatiinn’s Vore To 
Scrap Racta, Bar SHovutp EAsE FRICTION 
In AFL-CIO 

(By A. H. Raskin) 

The merged labor federation has just 
scored its most dramatic breakthrough in its 
fight to eliminate racial discrimination in its 
affiliated unions. The victory took the form 
of an overwhelming decision of a special con- 
vention of the 200,000-member Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen to scrap the color bar 
in its constitution. The action should do 
much to temper the bitterness that erupted 
in a floor fight over the race issue at the 
bienniel convention of the American Pedera- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations in San Francisco last September. 

The debate had left in the minds of many 
Negro workers doubts about the sincerity of 
the federation’s desire to wipe out Jim Crow 
rules and to give meaningful expression to 
the antibias guarantees embodied in the 
merger compact 4 years ago. 

The unhappiest aspect of the bitter ex- 
change was that it created the outward ap- 
pearance of a rift over principle between the 
two men who had been most conspicuous in 
the implementation of the no-discrimina- 
tion drive. They were George Meany, the 


federation’s president, and A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, its only Negro vice president, 
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Actually their differences have never been 
over which way the federation should go, but 
over how fast its progress should be and how 
much pressure it should exert to make it 
faster. One of their specific points of dis< 
agreement at San Francisco was whether 
the parent organization should set a 6- 
month deadline for action by the trainmen to 
erase their whites-only clause. Mr. Ran- 
dolph said “Yes”; Mr. Meany said “No.” Mr. 
Meany’s view prevailed. 

The top-heavy vote by which the brother- 
hood’s convention put its constitution in 
line with the federation’s policies of racial 
equality vindicated Mr. Meany’s belief that 
more could be accomplished by moral sua- 
sion than by using the big stick of an expul- 
sion ultimatum. 

He labored quietly, but with typical blunt- 
ness, to make certain that the constitutional 
issue would be put before delegates to the 
special convention, which had been called 
primarily to deal with problems raised by 
the passage of the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

He reinforced his behind-the-scenes activ- 
ity with a telegram to the convention, urging 
that the brotherhood’s basic law be brought 
into compliance with the general labor ban 
against racial discrimination. Yesterday, his 
wish fulfilled, he sent another telegram, in 
which he said: 

“True trade union brotherhood knows no 
racial distinction—a fact which your broth- 
erhood has now underscored. The trade 
union movement cannot and will not rest 
until the civil rights battle has been won.” 


NAACP PRAISES MOVE 


The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, which has been 
sharply critical of the federation’s perform- 
ance in the civil rights field, also registered 
its gratification. 

Roy Wilkins, the association’s executive 
secretary, called the action “a heartening 
reaffirmation of the American principle of 
equal opportunity for all.” 

He expressed hope that the decision would 
spur laggard unions to move forward in end- 
ing bias. 

The National Urban League and the Na- 
tional Labor Service of the American Jewish 
Committee urged business organizations to 
match labor’s zeal in promoting fair employ- 
ment practices. i 

The trainmen’s move leaves only one fed- 
eration affiliate, the 87,000-member Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
with a constitutional wall against the ad- 
mission of Negroes. This contrasts with 26 
unions In the AFL alone that had such keep- 
out clauses in 1940 when Mr. Meany first 
went to Washington as the federation’s sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

However, it is fanciful to pretend that the 
mere setting right of constitutional language 
has opend union gates to Negroes evrywhere. 
There are many union locals, especially in 
the building trades, that are as opposed to 
integration as any member of the White Citi- 
zens Council. 

At its midwinter meeting in Miami Beach 
next month the federation high command 
intends to strengthen the enforcement ma- 
chinery that is designed to back up its 
standing committee on civil rights. When- 
ever the compliance efforts of the regular 
committee prove unavailing, a special com- 
mittee of AFL-CIO vice presidents will be ap- 
pointed to demand that discrimination 
cease. 

No one expects labor to achieve perfec- 
tion in this field overnight. The same prob- 
lems, real and imagined, that block head- 
way in education, housing, and most other 
aspects of community life operate to retard 
union leaders and rank-and-life members. 


But Mr. Meany has given new proof that he 
and his associates are dedicated to the propo- 
sition that bias must go. 
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Establishment of a National Seashore 
Park on Padre Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 22, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior have not officially 
announced which three seashore areas 
they believe should be given National 
Seashore Park status, United Press In- 
ternational reports it has learned that 
one of the three heading the list is 
Padre Island. 

If this report is accurate, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has made a wise 
choice for there is no disputing that this 
beautiful 18-mile stretch of beach: holds 
premise for the future as the finest sea- 
shore recreation area in America. 

Recently three Texas organizations 
have passed resolutions favoring the es- 
tablishment of a national seashore park 
on Padre Island. These include the Bay- 
shore Rod, Reel, and Gun Club; of Boy- 
town, Harris County, which has more 
than 2,000 members, the Democratic 
Women of Bexar County, and Southside 
Lions Club of Corpus Christi, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the three resolutions 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Resolution by Bayshore Rod, Reel, and 
Gun Club of December 21, 1959 favoring 
establishing a national seashore on 
Padre Island; 

Resolution by the Democratic Women 
of Bexar County, Tex., of December 8, 
1959, for establishment of Padre Island. 
National Seashore; and ‘ 

Resolution by the Southside Lions 
Club of Corpus Christi, Tex., of Decem- 
ber 8, 1958, in favor of putting a na- 
tional seashore recreation area on Padre 
Island. : 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECcorRD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF BAYSHORE ROD, REEL, AND GUN 
CLusB FAVORING PADRE ISLAND NATIONAL SEA- 
SHORE 
Be it unanimously resolved by the mem- 

bership assembled in general meeting of the 

Bayshore Rod, Reel, and Gun Club at 3223 

Minnesota Street, in the city of* Baytown, 

county of Harris, State of Tezas, the evening 

of Monday, December 21, 1959, That 

Whereas a Padre Island National Seashore 
Recreation Area is approaching realization 
through efforts of many public minded cit- 
izens and numerous elected and appointed 
public officials; and . 2 

Whereas Bayshore Rod, Reel, and Gun Club 
has examined closely the merits of the proj- 
ect and has found it worthy of support: Then 
be it 

Resolved, That the Bayshore Rod, Reel, and 
Gun Club supports the preservation as a na- 
tional seashore recreation area, of all of that 
part of Padre Island between the’ present 
county parks at the north and south ends of 
the island, including the Madre and 
the coastal lands up to the intracoastal canal, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this support shall be both 
continuous and active until passage of the 
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required legislation in the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Texas and 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
these United States, including both enabling 
acts and appropriations of adequate funds 
for both purchase and development, all this 
so that our children and their children may 
enjoy the right to go down to the sea to en- 
yy the sports and pleasures thereof and de- 
rive inspiration therefrom as our Father has 
intended for man without let or hindrance 
from time immemorial. 
In witness whereof we set our hands 
W. T. Hunt, 
President (Presiding) . 
C. W. Pato, 
Vice President. 


N, T. WADDELL, 
Recording Secretary. 
J.E. WALKER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Dusty RHODEs, 
Financial Secretary. 
RESOLUTION OF DEMOCRATIC WOMEN oF 
Bexan County, Tex., FAvoORING PaprRE 
IstaAND NATIONAL SEASHORE 


Be it resolved by the Democratic Women 
of Bexar County in San Antonio, Tezx., as- 
sembled in a regular meeting on the 8th 
day of December 1959, as follows: 

Whereas that area of land forming a part 
of the State of Texas on the Gulf of Mexico 
and known as Padre Island is of great nat- 
ural beauty and of tremendous resort and 
vacation value to an extent rarely equaled 
elsewhere in our Nation; and 

Whereas such an area as Padre Island 
should set aside and reserved for the 
benefit and use of all the’ people of the 
State of Texas and of the Nation; 

Now, therefore, the members of the Demo- 
cratic Women of Bexar County do hereby go 
on record in support of the creation of 
Padre Island into a national park duly 
established by the U.S. Government in the 
interest of all of the people of our country. 

Mag B, TUGGLE, 
President, 
Mary M. Warp, 
Vice President. 
RESOLUTION BY” SourHsmE Lions CLUB OF 
Corpus CHrRIstTI, TrEx., FAVORING PapDRE 
IsLAND NATIONAL SEASHORE 


At thé regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Southside Lions Club of 
Corpus Christi, Nueces County, Tex., held 
at 8 p.m, December 8, 1959, at the Mercan- 
tile National Bank, on motion duly made, 
seconded, and unanimously passed by the 
board of directors_the following resolution 
is unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the board of directors of the Southside Lions 
Club that the Federal Government has set 
aside funds for the creation of a national 
seashore area at some place on the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico; and 

“Wheréas Padre Island is under considera- 
tion along with other sites to be designated 
as this seashore area; and 

“Whereas it being the opinion of this 
board of directors acting on behalf of the 
Southside Lions’Club that Padre Island is 
ideally situated and suited for designation 
as such seashore area; and 

“Whereas it appearing that a hearing will 
be held in Corpus Christi on December 14, 
1959, relative to the matter of such national 
seashore area and that this club should go 
on record as favoring such designation of 
Padre Island: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Southside Lions Club 
of Corpus Christi, Tex., favors the designa- 
tion of Padre Island as the site for the pro- 
posed national seashore area and at the 
December 14 hearing relative thereto, the 
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action of this club in support of such desig- 
nation be made known; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable Noah Kennedy, Jr., 
county judge of Nueces County, Tex., that 
he may in turn present it in behalf of this 
club at the December 14 hearing.” 

Lestis CHAPPELL, 
President, Chairman, Board ef Directors. 
Attest: 
Orviite Harris. 





Castro a Threat to the Americas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 22, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
patience of the American Government is 
being taxed to the limit by the daily 
actions and words of the Cuban revolu- 
tionary government and its spokesman, 
Fidel Castro. 

One of the great problems which the 
Castro regime has promoted—that of 
stifling the healthy development of busi- 
ness in our hemisphere—is the subject of 
an article by David Lawrence, which ap- 
peared in the January 21 edition of the 
Washington Evening Star. Mr. Law- 
rence displays a keen insight in his dis- 
cussion of our problems with Cuba; and 
I ask unanimous consent that his excel- 
lent article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Jan. 21, 
1960} 
CASTRO A THREAT TO THE AMERICAS—-DICTATOR 
Seen HuRTING DEVELOPMENT OF BUSINESS 
IN WHOLE HEMISPHERE 


(By David Lawrence) 


When will all the Latin American coun- 
tries wake up to the fact that Fidel Castro 
is doing more to hurt the business develop- 
ment of the entire hemisphere than anybody 
else, unless it is the regime in Moscow? 

Businessmen today are hesitating whether 
to invest money in Central and South Amer- 
ica. They wonder if the same destructive 
influences which gave Castro power will arise 
in other countries besides Cuba. Most sig- 
nificant is a statement just made by William 
R. Mathews, editor and publisher of the 
Arizona Daily Star. He is widely known for 
his writings and has for years done a great 
deal of traveling to different parts of the 
world to report on political and economic 
conditions. He says: 

“AS one of the several newspaper and radio 
reporters who interviewed Castro of Cuba in 
his home near Havana last February 28 and 
saw what a rare opportunity he had to bring 
about the blessings of freedom and democ- 
racy to his country, the course of events has 
compelled me to change my opinion 
drastically. 

“I have seen Communist operations all 
over the world. Castro, in my opinion, is a 
prisoner of the Communists. The time is 
not far away when he will have to bow to 
their will and establish a ‘people’s democ- 
racy’ or make way for his brother and others 
to do it. 

“Probably in the next year, if our present 
hands-off policy continues, we will be con- 
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fronted with a full-fledged Communist na- 
tion on our doorstep. When that happens, 
inaction on our part will have a profound 
effect elsewhere in the world. 

“Let us not overlook the fact that Com- 
missar Mikoyan spent 10 days in Mexico a 
few months ago. For what? If we remen ber 
that the Castro revolution was hatched in 
Mexico, the reason for such a visit becu:aes 
more apparent.” 

Mr. Mathews suggests that maybe the time 
has come to invite the people of Cuba to 
come into the United States with the same 
free commonwealth status as Puerto Rico 
has. Certainly, rather than have Cuba go 
Communist, many Cubans would prefer to be 
under American protection. 

But the people of Cuba undoubtedly want 
to preserve their independence and their 
sovereignty. The United States can do a 
great deal to assist Cuba to remain free 
from the control of any foreign gocernment. 
The problem, however, is not merely in Cuba 
but all through Latin America, where the 
Communist apparatus is at work infiltrating 
political and economic institutions. 

Relations between foreign countries and 
Cuba are steadily growing worse, rather than 
better. Confiscation of property is continu- 
ing. The American Government has been 
patient, but already measures of reprisal are 
being proposed. 

Thus, Senator SmaTHERS, Democrat of 
Florida has come forth with the suggestion 
that the United States withhold from Cuba 
its subsidy on sugar until Cuba repays Amer- 
icans for confiscated properties. The sub- 
sidy is about $150 million annually, and 
comes about because the United States pays 
Cuba a certain amount above the world price 
for sugar. The idea would be to deposit the 
differential in a special fund until the Cuban 
Government makes proper compensation for 
seized properties. If, within a reasonabie 
time, Cuba doesn’t compensate those whose 
investments have been confiscated, then the 
money would be used to repay Americans for 
their losses. 

The Florida Senator, before leaving on a 
10-nation tour of Latin America with a Sen- 
ate subcommittee studying international 
trade, urged a new appraisal of U.S. policies 
toward Cuba in view of the fact that the 
Cuban Government, as he sees it, is “playing 
the Communist game.” He added: 


“The time has come for overall strategy as 
to what we're going to do about Cuba.” 

On reaching Panama City, Senator Smatu- 
ERS made a further comment. He declared: 
“In Cuba, they have a government which 
has been following a strictly dictatorial line. 
The steps Castro has taken are identcal with 
the steps Hitler took in Germany.” 


In Buenos Aires, the influential newspaper 
La Prensa said flatly a couple days ago that 
the Castro regime in Cuba is a dictatorship. 
There have been similar comments from 
other Latin American newspapers, but there 
is as yet no concerted planning among these 
countries on what to do about the Commu- 
nist infiltration that’has, for instance, made 
Castro so cocky in Cuba and so indifferent 
to the pleas of other governments in this 
hemisphere. 

For the problem is not solely the concern 
of the United States. It involves a direct 
threat to all Latin American countries. The 
Organization of American States is really the 
forum where the whole situation should be 
discussed publicly, but, before any action can 
be taken by it, there will have to be a good 
deal of ‘informal private consultation be- 
tween the principal governments. Mean- 
while, President Eisenhower has asked a 
special study group, which includes Secre- 
tary of State Herter and Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, to come up with some-program or plan 
for dealing with the Cuban situation. 
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Adequate Housing for Elderly Remains a 
Major Problem Facing Older Citizens 


EXTENSION N OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD | L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 22, 1960 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging is currently conducting a 
detailed study of problems facing our 


' older citizens. 


One of the subcommittee’s major pre- 
liminary findings is that a substantial 
segment of the older population can only 
afford lew-income housing, much of 
which will have to be subsidized by the 
Federal Government. 

This fact is well illustrated by citing 
the problem faced by my home city of 
Portland, Oreg. 

Portland has the largest per capita 
old-age population of any U.S. metro- 
politan city. A survey by the Portland 
Housing Authority last summer showed 
that,3,750 persons on old-age assistance 
were housed in substandard housing. 
Since that time, 400 more residents of 
Portland have reached the age of 65. 

Portland is attempting te remedy this 
situation, just as are numerous other 
cities which face similar problems. The 
magnitude of the problem places great 
findncial burden on municipalities. 
Progress is slow. 

Last year Congress approved a new 
housing-for-the-elderly program. It 
provided for mortgage insurance and di- 
rect loans to help finance new housing 
projects. No funds were appropriated 
last year to carry out the direct loan 
section. 

Local government cannot adequately 
solve this problem without some help. 
The Housing Act of 1959 indicated the 
belief of Congress that Federal assist- 
ance should be strengthened. We must 
work to make that law effective through 
provision of needed funds and insurance 
of efficient implementation which will 
guarantee that its intent is carried out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con~- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article describ- 
ing Portland’s housing-for-the-elderly 
problem, and its efforts to solve it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp,: 
as follows: 


[From the Portland Crogenian, Jan. 17, 
1960] 
Low-Cost Hovustnc NEEDED FOR OLDER 
PERSONS 
(By Marge Davenport) 


The problem of adequate low-cost housing 
for the aged in Portland, like Topsy, con- 
tinues to grow. 

As a result of last August’s survey by the 
Portland Housing Authority that revealed 
3,750 persons on old-age assistance housed 
in substandard housing, a new 10-story 
apartment-type development is being 
planned that will provide 120 low-cost homes, 
for old folks. However, during the past 6 
months about 400 more Portlanders have 
turned 65. 
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Of course not all of these will need a place 
to live because they have reached the age 
of 65, but it is safe tc estimate that retire- 
ment and limited incomes will force an in- 
creasingiy large mumber to seek low-cost 
homes. Housing authorities agree that 
Portiand, with the largest per capita old age 
population of any U.S. me‘ropolitan city, 
and less public housing than any metro- 
politan city of comparable size, has a fast 
growing problem. 

PROBLEM DEPLORABLE 


This deplorable problem still finds thou- 
sands of Portiand’s senior citizens living in 
unhealthy, cold, drafty buildings, with un- 
safe stairways; buildings with vermin, 
rodents, debris and filth; buildings with in- 
adequate plumbing or situations where too 
many people share a dirty, poorly lighted 
toilet facility. 

Elderly persons of low income obviously 
cannot afford to live in retirement homes 
requiring substantial deposits and high-level 
rents. The average income of persons cov- 
ered by the housing survey was $99.33 per 
month. Many oldsters on social security 
or insurance benefits are living on much less 
than this. A recent U.S. Department of 
Health figure shows an average total income 
of old persons in Oregon to be $77.15 per 
month. Rentals that these oldsters can 
afford to pay run from $10 per month to $45 
per month (maximum rent allowed pen- 
sioners in Multnomah County by welfare). 


NO HELP FOR SOME 


A bill which passed the last session of 
Congress, designed to alleviate the housing 
situation, has not brought housing help to 
oldsters. Locally the first builder to take 
advantage of the 100-percent financing plan 
announced that rentals would range from 
$90 to $171 on new units for older persons. 


Since last August’s survey, a few oldsters 
in substandard dwelling, or those displaced 
by urban renewal, freeways, and other public 
works projects, have been relocated in exist- 
ing public housing facilities. But these 
spaces are limited, and all units are full. 
A total of 96 elderly homes is provided in 
the total existing public housing dwelling 
units. 

While city officials and housing authorities 
agree that the new apartment project sched- 
uled soon for Portland’s downtown west side 
will merely scratch the surface in meeting 
the critical need for decent, safe, and sani- 
tary places for old folks to live—they do feel 
that it is a move in the right direction. 

MAYOR TAKES HAND 


Two years ago Mayor Terry Schrunk asked 
that an old persons’ housing survey be made. 
Although the mayor feels that private en- 
terprise should always provide housing if 
possible, he is aware of the critical shortage 
of adequate low-cost places for old people. 

The new proposed 10-story structure will 
be a combination project with a total of 170 
dwelling units, with 120 for elderly and 50 
units for small families with preschool chil- 
dren. 


According to Executive Director Gene 
Rossman, of the housing authority, oldsters 
will be housed in a wing of the building 
away from the family units. “But having 
the families there takes away the stigma of 
‘old folks’ home’ and makes the project more 
economically feasible,” Rossman said. 

Patterned closely after a similar and 
highly successful project in Cleveland, Ohio, 
the apartment will also include an area for 
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@ community service center available to 
tenants and others living nearby. 
FAMILIARITY DESIRED 

With the greatest concentration of old 
age assistance recipients in inadequate hous- 
ing in the downtown Portland area, the new 
project was planned to be built as closely as 
possible to this concentration. Old people 
do not like to move away from familiar sur- 
roundings, friends, churches and stores to 
which they are accustomed. 

A preliminary survey completed among 
these people this week, shows that at least 
750 persons would like to move into the 
proposed 120 units when they are completed. 

But what solution is there for the 3,500 
others on old age assistance, and the many 
uncounted others with low incomes, who will 
still be in substandard housing after their 
more fortunate neighbors fill these 120 pro- 
posed apartments? 

Senator McNamara, who has made a study 
of the problems of the aging, recently said, 
“The country has not taken enough time 
and thought for the problems of its older 
citizens. No one is asking for a bed of roses 
for oldsters, but they have every right to ex- 
pect and we have every moral obligation to 
insure them, a meaningful and adequately 
secure existence in their later years.” 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukrainian people have waged an uphill 
fight for their right to freedom and in- 
dependence. They finally attained their 
goal 42 years ago by proclaiming, on 
January 22, 1918, the establishment of 
the Ukrainian Republic in their historic 
homeland. ‘Though that budding and 
promising republic did not last long and 
was ruthlessly shattered by Communist 
forces of destruction 40 years ago, and 
though since then the Ukrainian people 
have been subject to the most intolerable 
of tyrannies in their homeland, still they 
have not given up hope for their even- 
tual liberation from the clutches of Com- 
munist rule. On this 42d anniversary of 
their independence day I gladly join all 
Ukrainian-Americans and voice the hope 
that the Ukraine will gain its rightful 
place among independent and sovereign 
countries. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


January 22, 1960 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from’ the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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: Anniversary of the Birth of Robert E. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
; Monday, January 25, 1960 


' Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
' Saturday, January 23, the senior Senator 
' from South Carolina delivered a stirring 
' address in Statuary Hall commemorat- 
| ing the 153d anniversary of the birth of 
© Robert E. Lee, general of the Con- 
' federacy. 
_ Senator Jounnston, the able chairman 
' of the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, was invited to deliver this 
» address by. the United Daughters of the 
| Confederacy, and I commend the UDC 
’ in their choice of'a speaker. 
' Senator JoHNsTON is an outspoken de- 
' fender of the rights of States, and one 


'who carries on today in our mutual 


_ struggle to preserve in our Nation the 
| principles to which Lee dedicated his life. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 

' sent that this address by Senator JoHN- 

| STON be printed in the Appendix of the 

| Recorp. 
There being no objection, the address 

' was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

_ as follows: 

AppRESsS OF SENATOR OLIN D. JOHNSTON Com- 
MEMORATING THE 153p BIRTHDAY OF GEN. 
Rosert E. LEE IN STATUARY HALL, THE 

' .-CaPITOL, WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 23, 
1960 


' Madam President and Daughters of the 
} Confederacy, one approaches a discussion of 
| the life of Robert E. Lee in an audience of 

this character with a feeling of great satis- 
)faction and deep reverence. To again be 
“honored with your invitation is a source of 
“mo little personal gratification to me. 
_ Robert E. Lee was a direct descendent of 
the famous Lee family which played such a 
' prominent part among the Founding Fathers 
/of our Nation. Richard Henry Lee, one of 
his uncles, as a Delegate from Virginia, 
"signed the Declaration of Independence and 
Also the Articles of Confederation. In fact, 
Richard Henry Lee was the author of the 
resolution at the Virginia Convention which 
‘resulted in the Articles of Confederation. 
| Robert E. Lee’s father was the distin- 
guished Revolutionary War hero, Henry Lee, 
'a bosom. friend of George Washington. His 
father is better known as “Light Horse Harry” 
because of his extraordinary exploits during 
the Revolution. As a consequence of this 
rvice, Lee’s father became a major general 
im the U.S. Army. He later served as Gov- 
or of Virginia and as a Member of Con- 
ress. The Congress selected Lee’s father to 
Bliver their eulogy to George Washington 
pon the latter’s death. It was he who was 
he author of the time-honored reference to 
neon as the man “first in war, first in 
face, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
ymen.” 


Appendix 


The distinguished aricestry of Lee stood 
him in good stead both as a southerner and 
as an American. He is now loved by men of 
good will in both the North and the South. 

Theodore Roosevelt had as one of his aides 
Col. Fitzhugh Lee, a nephew of General Lee. 
President Roosevelt remarked about the gen- 
eral as follows: 

“This Nation is big enough to revere the 
name of Robert E. Lee without sectional dis- 
tinctions. He is no longer southern; he is 
American, and he belongs to the Nation, not 
to the South alone.” 

As a southerner, I am proud to acknowl- 
edge a debt to Mr. Roosevelt for the use of 
those words. It gives us heart to know that 
out of the blood and sorrow and suffering 
of war has come, at last, a healthy, mutual 
respect—yea, admiration—forsthe man on 
both sides of the Mason and Dixon line. 

It is a trait of our race well to be glorified 
that we possess the inherent and cardinal 
virtues of forgiveness and forgetfulness. 

There is a noble page in our history we 
will not forget. That was the last sad en- 
counter between General Lee and General 
Grant at Appomattox. Lee, the highborn 
knight, the flower of chivalry, and the best 
the South could produce, met Grant, the 
plain man of the plain people of Ohio. Lee 
was there—in the words the Daughters of the 
Confederacy engraved on the stone marking 
the spot of surrender, which say: 

“Here on Sunday, April 9, 1865, after’ 
4 years of heroic struggle in defense of prin- 
ciples believed fundamental to the existence 
of our Government, Lee surrendered 9,000 
men, the remnants of an army unconquered 
in spirit, to 118,000 men under Grant.” 

From the pen of a Union officer who ac- 
companied General Grant to General Lee’s 
headquarters on the day of surrender, we 
have a moving account of what transpired 
on that fateful day» Grant, upon entering 
General Lee’s room, extended his hand, say- 
ing, “General Lee.” The two shook hands 
cordially. The conversation started with 
General Grant saying, “I met you once be- 
fore, General Lee, while we were serving 
in Mexico.” “Yes,” replied General Lee, “I 
know I-met you on that occasion and I have 
often thought of it.” 

After a brief reminiscence of the Mexi- 
can campaign, in which General Grant was 
a captain and General Lee a colonel, General 
Lee requested General Grant to write out the 
surrender terms. After admiring the hand- 
some uniform and sword worn by General 
Lee, General Grant said it would be an act 
of humiliation to require the officers and 
men to Surrender their swords and side arms 
or their personal’baggage and horses. 

General Lee upon reading the terms of 
surrender was greatly relieved when he read 
the passage permitting his men to retain 
their horses and baggage. He said with a 
warmth of feeling: * 

“This will have a very happy effect on my 
men.” 

As General Lee left his office and mounted 
his famous Travgler, General Grant moved 
toward him and saluted. Returning the 
salute, General Lee left in a slow trot to 
break the sad news to the brave men. un- 
der his command. It is said that General 
Grant sent an order to the Union soldiers 
that. no salutes be fired by them, for, he 
said: 


“The war is over; the rebels are our 
countrymen again; and the best sign of re- 
joicing after victory will be to abstain? from 
all demonstrations in the field.” 

In this brief talk, ladies, which you were 
gracious enough to invite me to give, I shall 
not attempt to even give in stiimmary a 
career and life so crowded with momentous 
historical events. The life and heritage 
of the man so overshadow all description 
that one would be presumptuous to feel 
otherwise. I am confident that you need 
little introduction to the subject matter. 

Robert E. Lee was born January 19, 1807, 
at Stratford; the stately Lee Mansion in 
Westmoreland County. His background on 
his father’s and mother’s side was illustrious. 
His army service tempered the aristocracy of 
his birth. He never claimed preference or 
prerogative of birth or name. There was a 
cast to his mind, an elevation of spirit and 
a loftiness of thought which gave him a 
wholesomeness of spirit and action. He was 
drawn to the right as the needle is to a 
magnet.. He never had to meditate on the 
truth; he spoke it by nature, Unconscious- 
ly, he set up as his life’s model his father’s 
distinguished friend, the illustrious George 
Washington, Lee followed that example as 
an humble aristocrat in thought, word, act, 
and deed. 

Shortly after General Lee’s death, a most 
distinguished Southern Senator, in an ad- 
dress before the Southern Historical’ So- 
ciety, said: 

“When the future historian shall come 
to survey the character of Lee, he will find 
it rising like a huge mountain above the 
undulating plain of humanity, and he must 
lift his eyes high toward Heaven to catch 
its summit. He possessed every virtue of 
other great commanders without their vices. 
He was a foe without hate; a friend with- 
out treachery; a soldier without murmuring. 
He was a public officer without vices; a 
private citizen without ‘wrong; a neighbor 
without ‘reproach; a Christian without 
hypocrisy, and a man without guile. He 
was Caesar without his ambition; Frederick 
without his tyranny; Napoleon witHout his 
selfishness, and Washington without his re- 
ward. He was obedient to authority as a 
servant, and royal in authority as a true 
king. He was gentle as a woman in life; 
modest and pure as a virgin in thought; 
watchful as a Roman vestal in duty; submis- 
sive to law as Socrates, and grand in battle 
as Archilles.”’ 

Lee was a military genius. He graduated 
from West Point, second in his class, at the 
age of 18 years. No one need labor the point 
of his military excellence. His record equals 
history’s greatest. Distinguished historians, 
professional military men, as well as laymen, 
vie with one another in their praise of his 
military achievements. 

The late James Ford Rhodes, the scholar 
and historian from Ohio, said of Lee: 

“Drawing from a knightly race all their 
virtues, he had inherited none of their vices. 
Honest, sincere, simple, magnanimous, for- 
bearing, refined, courteous, yet dignified and 
proud, never lacking self-command, - was 
in all respects a true man.” 

When the War Between the States ‘sioined 
evident, Lee was offered the command of the - 
Union forces. He resigned his U.S. Army 
commission and said: 
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“With. all my devotion to the Union, and 
the feeling of loyalty and devotion as an 
American citizen, I have not been able to 
make up my mind to raise my hand against 
my relatives, my children, and my home.” 

We cannot know the agony of spirit which 
he must have suffered in his decision to 
leave the Union and remain with those on 
his native soil of Virginia. He must have 
paced the broad pillared veranda of Arling- 
ton House struggling with soul and mind 
as he saw the Capitol’s dome. We must rec- 
ognize in that hour of trial one of the finest 
products of the American way of life. As 
the years go by, surely we shall see in 
larger measure that such a life cannot be 
judged in a partisan measure or tone. All 
shall come to look upon him as the Eng- 
lish now look upon Washington. 

Sir Frederick Maurice, an English major 
general, said of General Lee: 

“As he rode along lines, hundreds of his 
devoted veterans pressed around the noble 
chief, trying to take his hand, touch his 
person, or even lay hands on his horse, thus 
exhibiting for him their great affection. 
The general then, with head bare and tears 
flowing freely down his manly cheeks, bade 
adieu to his army. In a few words he told 
his brave men who had been so true,in arms 
to return to their homes and become worthy 
citizens.” : 

Such was part of the farewell to the army 
of the South. It is said that when Lee 
returned to Richmond after the surrender, 
the people flocked to cheer him.. He was 
received with great acclaim by men and 
women alike. The record, the character of 
the man, had placed him forever in the 
hearts of his comrades and his people irre- 
spective of war’s misfortunes. 

The integrity, humility, and devotion to 
duty of General Lee are among his great 
characteristics. Many have appraised his 
service after, the war to be more important 
than his direction of the South during that 
struggle. He returned to his wrecked and 
prostrate homeland. By precept and exam- 
ple he called his fellow citizens to duty to 


their State and Nation. Among other things, ~ 


he said: 

“I have led the young men of the South 
in battle; I have seen many of them die on 
the field; I shall devote my remaining ener- 
gies to training young men to do their duty 
in life.” “ 

General Lee accepted the presidency of 
Washington College at Washington, Va., 
which had been almost totally demolished by 
the ravages of war. Cheerfully, resolutely 

“and with determination he set about his 
appointed task of building the character and 
educating the men privileged to attend the 
college which now bears his name along with 
that of W: n. : 

Lee’s greatn is exemplified in his fare- 
well message to his troops. That also be- 
comes a good note on which to end this 
discourse. The great General we all love and 
respect so much said: 

“After 4 years of arduous service, marked 
by umsurpassed courage and fortitude, the 
Army of Northern Virginia has been com- 
pelled to yield to overwhelming numbers and 
resources. I need not tell the survivors of 
so many hard-fought battles, who have re- 
mained steadfast to the last, that I have 
consented to this result from no distrust of 
them; but, feeling that valor and devotion 
could accomplish nothing that could com- 
pensate for the loss that would have at- 
tended the continuation of the contest, I 
have determined to avoid the useless sacri- 
fice of those whose past services have en- 
deared them to their countrymen. By the 
terms of the agreement, officers and men 
can return to their homes and remain there 
until exchanged. You will take with you the 
satisfaction that proceeds from the con- 
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sciousness of duty faithfully performed; and 
I earnestly pray that a merciful God will 
extend to you His blessing and’ protection. 
With an increasing devotion to your country, 
and a grateful remembrance of your kind 
and generous consideration of myself, I bid 
you an affectionate farewell.” 





A Tax the States Need 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, when one 
finds support for his own thinking it is 
not displeasing—the more so if the ex- 
pression of similar views to one’s own 
thinking emanates from a recognized 
and influential newspaper. So last week 
when I read an editorial in the New 
York Times entitled “A Tax the States 
Need,” I was highly gratified for I have 
long favored strengthening local govern- 
ment by transferring certain sources of 
income from the Federal Government to 
the States. 

In this connection, on January 19, 
1960, I expressed approval of Governor 
Rockefeller’s- proposal that Congress 
allow the Federal excise tax on telephone 
service to expire and I inserted’ a table 
showing the revenue by State and re- 
gion which ¢ould become available to the 
various States to meet going costs. 

Following is the editorial referred to 
above: 

Addressing State governors in 1957, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower dealt, as he had before, with 
the temptation to transfer the problems of 
States and cities to Washington for solution. 
“Every State failure to meet a pressing pub- 
lic need has created the oportunity, devel- 
oped the excuse and fed the temptation for 
the National Government to poach on States’ 
preserves,” he said in that_address at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. “Year by year, responding 
to transient popular demands, the Congress 
has increased Federal functions. So, slowly 
at first, but in recent times more and more 
rapidly, the pendulum of power has swung 
from our States to the central Government.” 
Yet, as the President then said, it is difficult 
to “turn back long-established trends.”’ 

In 1949 General Eisenhower, addressing 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, meeting in 
Washington, had also commented upon this 
tendency: to “pass things unnecessarily to the 
Federal Government because thereby they 
(local officials) escape the necessity of levy- 
ing locally unpopular taxes which may ‘be 
hard to explain to the voters.” 

President Eisenhower has an excellent op- 
portunity in this, his final year in office, 
to advance the principles he has thus so long 
espoused. This oportunity lies in agreeing 
with Governor Rockefeller’s proposal that 
the Federal Governnicnt allow its 10 percent 
excise tax on local telephone service to lapse 
on June 30, 1960, and let States or localities 
take it over to finance the services, including 
education, for which they are so hard put to 
find money. 

Mr. Rockefeller would entrust this taxing 
power to localities for support of schools. 
It is estimated that it would supply $70 mil- 
lion in New York State, and it would carry 
with it other attendant benefits: By relieving 
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the political pressure for much greater State 
aid, it would serve to avert that greater 
centralization of taxation and power in State 
capitals that is similar to what President 
Eisenhower would like to avoid as to Wash- 
ington in its relations with the States; it 


would avoid new, locally imposed nuisance | 


taxes that might prove damaging if enacted; 
it would strengthen the principle of local 
governmental responsibility, bringing the 
raising of money and the spending of it into 
closer proximity. 





Resolutions by Propeller Club of the 
United States in Support of American 
Merchant Marine and Allied Industries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


. HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


or WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
it recent annual convention, its 33d, the 
Propeller Club of the United States 
adopted a number of resolutions support- 
ing the American merchant marine and 
its allied industries. 


These resolutions merit the considera- — 


tion of the Congress and the attention 

of all the people of our country. I ask 

unanimous consent that certain of the 
resolutions which I believe to’be of par- 
ticular importance be printed in the 

Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 33D ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE PROPELLER CLUB OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE AMERICAN MER- 
CHANT MARINE CONFERENCE, DETROIT, MICH., 
OcroserR 14, 15, 16, 1959 

MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


The Propeller Club of the United States 
reaffirms its belief in the basic principles of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
and urges that the necessary funds be ap- 
propriated to carry out its purposes, par- 
ticularly— 

1. The orderly replacement of such vessels 
as are needed to serve commerce or the 
national defense. a 

2. The further upgrading of the efficiency 
of merchant ships, including further explo- 
ration of nuclear energy for merchant ships. 

3. The payment of operating-differential 
subsidies to those lines serving essential- 
trade routes. 

4) The construction subsidy provided by 
law should achieve parity by covering the 
entire excess cost of construction of vessels 
in American shipyards over the fair and 
reasonable estimate of cost as determined by 


the Federal Marstime Board of a vessel of. ~ 


comparable capacity and utility constructed 
in a foreign shipyard. 


STRENGTHENING OF PARITY PRINCIPLE IN Es 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


The present statutory limitation of 50 
percent of foreign construction costs should 
be adjusted in the Merchant Marine. Act, 
1936, to conform with current cost deffer- 
entials. 


CARGO PREFERENCE 
The Propeller Club of the United States 


should take all reasonable steps to support 
efforts of American-flag operators toward 
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more equitable and effective implementa- 
tion of cargo preference statutes. 
NAVY WORK IN PRIVATE SHIPYARDS 


The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges Congress to enact legislation to re- 
quire that 75 percent ef the funds for con- 
version, alteration, and repair of naval ves- 
sels be expended in private shipyards, and to 
require reports of compliance directly to ap- 
propriate congressional committees. 

VESSEL REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


The Propeller Club of the United States rec- 
ommends that the Federal Maritime budget 
for the fiscal year 1961 to be presented to 
the Congress in January 1960, includes, as a 
minimum, funds for 30 replacement cargo 
ships, 2 large passenger liners (1 for the 
United States Lines and 1 for American Presi- 
dent Lines, which have been already author- 
ized by Congress) and 1 nuclear-powered ex- 
perimental tanker, as a means of stimulating 
the replacement program now far behind 
schedule and also to correct deficiencies in 
our present merchant marine so that it 
may eventually constitute a mobilization 
potential adequate to meet initial wartime 
needs. 


PRESERVATION OF DOMESTIC COMMERCE FOR 
U.S. VESSELS 


The Propeller Club of the United States 
opposes any further breaching of the historic 
and universally accepted policy of preserving 
domestic commerce for vessels built in the 
United States, documented under the laws of 
the United States and owned by citizens of 
the United States and reaffirms the policy so 
firmly established by the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920, the purpose of which was to as- 
sure an American merchant marine adequate 
to take care of our domestic commerce. 

TAX DEFERRED DEPOSITS 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges the Congress to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to permit un- 
subsidized steamship operators and inland 
waterways operators in the domestic and for- 
eign trade to make tax-deferred deposits of 


_ earnings in a construction reserve fund for 
* yessel replacement. . 


~ 










DISCRIMINATION AGAINST AMERICAN VESSELS 


The Propeller Club of the United States 
supports efforts by the Maritime Administra- 
tion and the Department of State to remove 
discrimination against American vessels in 
foreign countries. 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges the Congress to repeal the so-called 
section 22 rate authority, which has resulted 
in transportation media handling Govern- 
ment cargoes at rates resulting in loss or 
not providing full compensation. 


COMPETITIVE RATE PRACTICES 


The Propeller Club of the United States 
Opposes any further legislative erosion in 


Tegard to unfair competitive rate practices 


of other modes of transportation. We also 
urge the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to rigidly apply the spirit of the 1958 Trans- 


_ portation Act in not permitting the quota- 


tion of rates by other land transportation 


Média below compensatory levels, particu- 


larly when such rates’ threaten the continued 
operation of inland or ocean water carriers. 


TRANSPORTATION POLICY AS REGARDS HAWAII AND 
ALASKA 


Such control of transportation as is neces- 
Sary between the continental United States 
and the new States of Hawaii and Alaska 
should remain under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Martime Board and should not pass 
into the hands of other Government agencies 
less qualified to judge matters concerning 


' Ocean transportation. 


STEAMSHIP CONFERENCE SYSTEM 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges that all reasonable effort be made by 
all segments of the industry to increase pub- 
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lic understanding of the absolute need of 
the steamship conference system as the best 
method of guaranteeing reliable and unin- 
terrupted steamship service to the import- 
export trade of the United States, as well as 
in all world trade and providing service in 
which rates are at such levels as to en- 
courage the movement of cargoes, and not 
susceptible to disruptive fluctuations, and it 
endorses and supports the dual rate system 
or any equivalent arrangement such as will 
reasonably guarantee patronage for confer- 
ence line vessels. 


VESSEL DOCUMENTATION 


The Propeller Club of the United States 
acknowledges the seriousness of redtape in 
connection with navigation of vessels to and 
from their ports and recommends to the Cus- 
toms, Public*Health, Immigration, and other 
agencies—and urges upon these agencies— 
that immediate steps be taker?, as necessary, 
to reduce duplication of information and 


,unnecessary documents in connection with 


entering and clearing of vessels. 

Through the medium of the International 
Maritime Consultative Organization, or other 
appropriate international shipping organi- 
zations, the U.S. Government should take 
positive steps toward seeking uniform ves- 
sel document requirements throughout the 
world. . 


NAVIGATION OF VESSELS ON THE GREAT LAKES 


The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges upon Congress the passage of legisla- 
tion which will require the navigation of all 
vessels. in trade on U.S. waters of the Great 
Lakes to be in charge of personnel whose 
knowledge of applicable rules of the road, 
and whose familiarity with those waters have 
been adequately demonstrated to competent 
authority. 





Horsesense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial column which appeared in the 
January 21, 1960, issue of the Lake 
Wales News, one of Florida’s outstand- 
ing weekly newspapers. The writer of 


“Over in My Corner,” Mr. O. A. Brice, is, 
. &@ man of sound thoughts who commands 


the respect of all who know him. The 


subject of this article is very pertinent to. 


the problems we face here today. I 
agree with Mr. Brice’s philosophy and I 
hope my colleagues will give their at- 
tention to his statements. As Mr. Brice 
has said we should “dig deep for all the 
horsesense we possess and then apply 
it effectively and decisively” to the prob- 
lems which face us. 

The article follows: 

[From the Lake Wales News, Jan. 21, 1960] 
OvER IN My CORNER 
(By O. A. Brice) 

I once knew an old veterinarian whose 
specialty was doctoring horses. He possessed 
@ pretty clean philosophy. of life and re- 
gardiess of what subject might be under 
discussion as the crowd gathered around the 
big-bellied stove in the grocery store on 
winter evenings, his conclusions somehow 
were generally accepted pretty much as plain 
old horsesense. 

He used to declare, when pressed into 
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the corner on some argument, that most of 
the problems of the world could be solved 
if people would only apply a liberal amount 
of horsesense toward reaching the right con- 


clusion. 

I have seen him when disappointment 
and hard luck stepped in his path and there 
seemed to be little chance for him to avoid 
the blockage. It was then he displayed 
his best brand of horsesense and he usually 
hurdled over the obstruction in a fashion 
which caused his, friends to label him as 
“just pure lucky.” ; 

As I grow older, this pioneer horse doctor's 
reasoning seems ,to ring even more true. 
In the complex problems most of us face 
at times and in the disappointments of our 
busy lives—in fact in our everyday iiving, 
I come to the conclusion that he really had 
something in his simple, honest way of rea- 
soning and in the tolerant, unselfish man- 
ner in which he met the issues. 

This oldtimer literally loved the critters 
to whem he administered and their traits 
were so familiar to him that in almost every 
instance he could find someway to apply 
their sense. 

One time in a community campaign when 
the proposed project was about to be lost, 
the chairman of the meetiyg called upon the 
old horse doctor for asp*ech. He had heard . 
a lot of kicking 2™< complaining during 
the course of the discussion and when he 
arose his friends wondered how -he could 
apply his philosophy to that particular oc- 
casion. 


But he gave his speech in just a few words 
which after all were just plain horsesense 
and the campaign proved a success. Here 
were his remarks which I have always re- 
membered: “A horse can’t pull while kick- 
ing, this fact I merely mention. And he 
ean’t kick while pulling, which is my chief 
contention. Let’s imitate the good old horse 
and lead a life that’s fitting—just pull an 
honest load and then there'll be no time for 
kicking.” 

There have been too many times in recent 
years when the average person permitted the 
other feHow to do his thinking and his vot- 
ing. If community jobs needed working it 
was assumed the other fellow would do them. 

If an election of importance was in the 
offing, a lot of us have neglected to even 
qualify so our ballot would be counted. 
Old plain old horsesense should cause us 
to remember that about all it has taken to 
be seated in some important political office 
was the ability to talk, a box from which to 
address the voters and the political trading 
which usually takes place here and there in 
campaigns. 

The men and women who made the final 
selection too often have failed to analyze the 
promises made by the high-sounding candi- 
date and the hero of the hour went into 
Office wearing tinsel which caused the yoters 
to believe him as the glamour individual of 
the age. They refused to use their horse- 
sense, much to their regret at a later date, 

I am wondering if it isn’t about time that 
more people stopped chasing those dollars in 
the rainbow and give more thought and con- 
cern as to the freedom America is losing and 
the signs which gradually point to another 
world conflagration. 

Even the horsesense of my old veterinary - 
friend made him understand that he couldn’t | 
spend more than he made without bank- 
ruptcy. His horsesense could never agree to 
any program which would grow hogs, wheat, . 
cotton or potatoes and then destroy them 
while thousands in the world go hungry, : 

Yet through our failure to use horsesense 
we permit politicians who subscribe to such 
programs to perpetuate themselves in office 
term after term and then come back asking 
for more. 

The year 1960, in a world beset by prob- 
lems which sometimes seem unsurmount- 
able, seems to me to be an excellent period of 
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civilizat‘on to dig deep for the horsésense we 
possess cod then apply it effectively and de- 
cisively. 





Federal Registration of Certain Voters— 
Civil Rights Views. of Father Hes- 
burgh, of Notre Dame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp a very 
informative statement made at Portland, 
Oreg., by the Reverend T. M. Hesburgh, 
president of Notre Dame University, 
with respect to Federal registration of 
voters in areas where the States have 
refused to people their inalienable Amer- 
ican right to vote. Father Hesburgh is 
an outstanding member of the Civil 
Rights Commission, and thus entirely 
familiar with the situation which he dis- 
cusses. The article describing Father 
Hesburgh’s views appeared in the 
Oregonian-Journal of January 18, 1960, 
and I believe it. should be included in the 
Appendix of the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of the Members of the Senate and 
House, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Notre DaME Curler SEES FEDERAL REGISTRATION 

Fourteen recommendations dealing with 
Federal registration of voters in areas where 
the States refuse such registration have been 
prepared and submitted by the Civil Rights 
Commission, the Reverend Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, president of Notre Dame University, 
said Sunday. 

At a press conference preceding a testi- 
monia! dinner Sunday at the University of 
Portland, the Catholic educator expressed 
views on a number of points with which he 
comes in constant contact through positions 
he holds in adidtion to the presidency of 
Notre Dame. 

Father Hesburgh is a member of the Civil 
Rights Commission and the National Science 
Board through appointment by President 
Eisenhower. He is also the permanent Vati- 
can City representative to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

RESPONSIBILITY, TOO 


Speaking as a member of the Civil Rights 
Commission, he said it ts the consensus of 
Southern editors that the South cannot claim 
State rights control without also assuming 
States right responsibilities. “Uniess the 
States assume responsibility for honest regis- 
tration of voters they will have to expect 
some Federal intervention,” he declared. 

Among the recommendations for Federal 
voter registration is one which would em- 
power the President to give authority to 
local Federal officers to register voters. Even 
though this would result in a storm of pro- 
test, it would serve the purpose of giving the 
voting franchise to large numbers of Negroes 
who are not now allowed to vote in some 
Southern States. 


WOULD SOLVE SELVES 


The questions of equal opportunity in 
housing, employment, voting, and education 
would solve themselves, Father Hesburgh 
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said, if people were given equal opportunity 
according to their ability. We will have true 
equality of opportunity once people are given 
a chance to_develop to the limit of their 
individual ability. 

“It is unfair to say you have to qualify 
before you can get equal opportunity and 
then withhold the opportunity to qualify,” 
he stated. 

Father Hesburgh refused to speculate on 
the nature of the “fantastic” new weapon 
of which Nikita Khrushchev boasted last 
week. All nations have fantastic weapons 
of some sort, he said. These may be nerve 
gases, nuclear devices or other things. 

QUESTION UN-AMERICAN 

In response to a question, Father Hes- 
burgh said he considered it “un-American” 
to raise the question of religion in relation- 
ship to a political candidate. He said he 
did not think Catholics as a whole would 
automatically support a Roman Catholic 
candidate purely on the basis of religion. 
He expressed confidence that voters of his 
faith would weigh the merits of opposing 
candidates on other than religious grounds. 

When questioned about the population 
explosion, Father Hesburgh said he thought 
overpopulation was purely relative in terms 
of the amount of food a country could pro- 
duce. “You could argue that this country 
was overpopulated by the American Indians 
before the coming of the white man because 
the Indians were glutted one day and 
starved shortly after.” 


CITIES JAPANESE 


He said the Japanese have given up the 
idea of birth control by the use of contra- 
ceptives because it simply did not work out. 
They now are depending upon legalized 
abortion of control their population growth. 

In speaking of his assignment on the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, he said 
75 nations, including the Russians, are co- 
operating in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. New vistas have been opened up to 
man through atomic energy and new uses 
are being explored. 





Miss Kaye Johnson, a Leader' 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, while at 
home during the congressional recess, 
like the rest of my colleagues I Visited 
with the people of my district. It was 
a pleasure as always. I was present at 
many meetings. One of the most pleas- 
ant of all was my opportunity to be a 
guest at the 4-H Club achievement ban- 
quet for Washington County at Fayette- 
ville, Ark., where the outstanding mem- 
bers of the Washington County 4-H 
Clubs were honored. Many young peo- 
ple were there, as well as many adults. 
I was inspired at the meeting by the 
maturity of these young people and their 
grasp. of the challenges which are ahead 
for them and for us. 

The president of the organization in 
Washington County is Miss Kaye John- 
son of Route.1, Lincoln,.Ark.- She was 
the master of ceremonies at the meeting, 
and she did a wonderful job. She is 
modest, intelligent, and a Christian 
leader. It was my great honor to sit 
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by her at the banquet table. A lovely 
young person of the type which helped 
make America great and will keep it 
great. 

I asked her what 4-H had meant to 
her.’ Here is her answer. I am proud 


and happy to let you, my colleagues, © 


know what she says. My heartiest good 
wishes to her and her loved ones, and 
to all her leaders and coworkers in the 
4-H Club work. , 

WHAT 4-H Has MEANT TO ME 


Four-H has various meanings to different 
boys and girls, but to me it means, a way 
of life. A way in which we learn to do 
things and the learning made fun. 

Since a little girl, I have been taught. 
that a girl should know how to cook, sew, 
run a home, manage a budget, can the winter 
food supply as well as.to know something 
about farming or business. In 4-H work 
we learn to do these things on a competitive 
basis such as dress reviews where we model 
our clothing, and the county and State fairs 
where we enter sewing and canning for judg- 
ing. Winning a ribbon or prize is a big 
thing in the life of a 4-H’er and makes 
the learning of necessary things interesting 
and fun instead of everyday drudgery. 
Keeping records on all of my 83 4-H proj- 
ects has made accounting and budgeting 
seem easy. 

Being a 4-H member has also helped me 
to overcome a very real shortcoming, that 
of being shy and timid around strangers. 
When I first became a 4-H member, even 
making a motion.in our club was a major 
undertaking; then my first demonstration 
was a horror to me. But, surprisingly to me, 
I made it, and learned I could talk and_peo- 
ple would listen. From that beginning I 
have been so fortunate in holding various 
offices in my local club, our county and now 
our State. Now talking to any group is a 
pleasant and stimulating experience to me 
instead of a nightmare. I feel this one thing 
will make a very real contribution to my fu- 
ture, and this ability I owe directly to my 
4-H work. , 

Meeting boys and girls, adult leaders, and 
extension workers at our State and National 
4-H Congress has given me a much broader 
outlook in general. It is broadening to ex- 
change ideas with others from other parts of 
the country, and to learn how they feel and 
do things. Also, in this vein, I have been 
fortunate in meeting boys and girls from 
other countries; 4-H is a worldwide group, 
you know. This past summer we were & 
very luck family to be chosen to have as our 
guest, and “Ifey” (Internation Farm Youth 
Exchange) student. She was a lovely girl 
from Finland. This was a real experience. 
Learning to understand her ways and ex- 
changing ideas with her, learning how they 
cook, keep house, and do so many things 
in another country. All this makes the 
world seem much smaller, and through this 
experience I shall always have a warm feele 
ing for Finland. 

While we win ribbons, prizes, and trips 
for our best work in 4-H projects, those are 
not the main objectiyes; a young 4-H’er 
soon learns to be as good a loser as a winner. 
By doing a good job on a project I feel I 
have won a prize every time, whether I ac- 
tually receive something tangible or not be- 
cause I have learned to do something new, 
and to do my best with whatever the task 
may be. Our motto is “To Make the Best 
Better.” 
to do just a little bit better each year, and 
with each project one undertakes. One big 
thing I have learned from my 8 years in 4-H~ 
work is that you only get out of a thing 
what you put into it. To sum it all up, to 
me 4-H means the best of everything; the 
best way of life a young boy or girl may 
have. 


This teaches one to always strive 
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‘The Steel Strike and Vice President 
Nixon 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald had some comments on the re- 
cent steel strike. In an editorial en- 
titled “Mr. Nrxon and Steel” the news- 
paper questioned Mr. Nrxon, saying that 
he raised the bogey of governmental 
wage fixing and price fixing if events 
had run their course.” 

I agree wholeheartedly with the edi- 
torial’s comments that Congress would 
have worked out or effected a solution 
which would not have necessarily im- 
posed either governmental price fixing 
or wage fixing. 

I fear, Mr. President, that the Vice 
President’s comments on wage fixing 
and price fixing are the words of a poli- 
tician. I feel that the political implica- 
tions should be toned down. Let us not 
forget that Mr. Nrxon apparently did 
absolutely nothing to avoid the strike 
and that nothing occurred in the settle- 
ment that could not have been done be- 
fore the strike began. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the complete text of the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. NIxon ON STEEL 


Vice President Nrxon's defense of the steel 
settlement that he and Secretary Mitchell 
helped to bring about lost some of its punch 
when he raised the bogey of governmental 
wage fixing and price fixing if events had 
run their course. Nearly everyone is glad 
that Congress does not need to Wrestle with 
the issue of an unsettled steel strike in this 
election year. In that sense the settlement 

‘ brought a general feeling of relief. It does 
not follow, however, that if Congress had 
been compelled to act it would necessarily 
have slipped into the’ quagmire of gov- 
ernmental price fixing and wage fixing. 
Rather, we surmise, Congress would have 
worked out or-imposed a compromise similar 
to that now in effect. 

In the light of other recent labor-manage- 
ment contracts and the record of negotia- 
tions in the steel industry since the war, the 
Nixon-Mitchell settlement was certainly not 
extreme. What is most deplorable is the fact 
that the Government and the industry had 
to resort to this kind of semiofficial ma- 
neuvering as the only alternative to a longer 
period of chaos. Also deplorable is the fact 
that the settlement effected is now being 
drawn into politics. Of course, that is in- 
evitable so long as a candidate for office finds 
it necessary to step into situations of this 
sort, which brings us back to the great de- 
sirability of effective and well established 
govermental machinery for handling such 
problems. 


Mr. Nixon gives assurance that he will 
continue studying the problem with the ob- 
ject of suggesting legislation to protect the 
public interest without impairing the “basic 
strength of our private-enterprise economy.” 
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It would be useful to have all the presiden- 
tial aspirants expound their views on this 
issue. Reconciliation of the right to strike 
in basic industries with the public interest 
will be a major issue before the next Con- 
gress and it calls for a maximum of careful 
deliberation. 





Welcome Test 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “Welcome Test,”’ 
which appeared in the Rockford (Ill.) 
Morning Star of January 22, 1960: 

WELCOME TEST 


The Murray-Metcalf Federal school-sub- 
sidy bill, which has won the solid support of 
the National Education Association, the 
Americans for Democratic Action, and prac- 
tically all of the free-spending Democrats in 
both Houses of Congress, is apparently to 
become a referendum issue with the Amer- 
ican people. — 

It may carry another name, but in sub- 
stance it will be Murray-Metcalf. 

Present Democratic congressional plan is 
to push through the Murray-Metcalf bill, 
which would pour out billions of dollars in 
direct aid both for school construction and 
administrative subsidy to the States, and 
deposit it on President Eisenhower's desk for 
almost certain veto. 

Then, the Democrats would go before the 
people next fall and term the Republican 
Party antieducation, stingy to the children, 
the party of illiteracy. The Democratic 
Party would be presented as the stalwart 
bulwark of public education. The public 
would then decide the road to take; and the 
educationists, the ADA, and the Democratic 
spenders apparently have no doubt as to 
what the verdict would be. 

Previously, Democratic Congressmen have 
taken the view that half a loaf is better than 
none. Try for a school-subsidy bill which 
might stand a chance of signature, and, 
failing that, would stand a chance of rallying 
enough votes to override a veto. In this 
presidential year, however, it is deemed bet- 
ter strategy to try to hang an albatross 
around the Republican Party’s neck. If 
Murray-Metcalf should be passed and vetoed, 
the Republican Party would have to carry 
the onus of being against the opening of 
Federal sluice gates for public school subsidy. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill is so extreme, 
however, paving the way for federalization 
of the school system; that Republicans should 
welcome standing against it, in Congress and 
before the public. 
voters to declare in their choice for President 
and Congressmen whether they wanted the 
schools run from Washington or kept as a 
community responsibility and challenge. 

And a referendum on this issue is overdue. 
We have seen, over a number of years, the 


‘Federal-subsidy forces making beachheads 


on the public schools for the eventual mass 
invasion, Does the public want its schools 
run from Washington, or does it prefer to 
have a hand in running them in its own 
communities? A great many voters would 
welcome a chance to affirm that they are 
tired of the nibbling away of American edu- 
cation by Federal educationism. 


It would be up to the. 
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Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald of 
January 25, there appeared a fine edito- 
rial regarding Federal aid to education. 
I commend it to my colleagues, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FouUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


The Senate’s Democrats, in caucus assem- 
bled on Wednesday, are reported to have 
expressed strong sentiment for a broad Fed- 
eral aid to education bill—including aid for 
teacher salaries, college classrooms, and 
school construction, “There is nothing more 
vital to America and nothing more impor- 
tant,” Majority Leader Lynpon JoHNson told 
reporters, “than passage of education legis- 
lation.” If the Democrats really believe 
this—and there is good reason for them to 
believe it since it happens to be incontro- 
vertibly true—they ought to act on it. They 
could devote themselves to no more useful— 
and no more politically profitable—issue in 
this presidential election year. 

The public schools of this Nation suffer 
today from a shortage of 132,400 classrooms. 
The number of pupils enrolled in excess of 
normal classroom capacity rose from 1,850,000 
in the fall of 1958 1,883,000 this fall. 
These figures are taken from a statement by 
Arthur 8. Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in a Republican ad- 
ministration. “We have made very little 
progress over the years,” Mr. Flemming said, 
“in dealing with the huge backlog of need 
for classrooms which developed during the 
war years, when school construction was vir- 
tually at a standstill.”. A press release issued 
simultaneously by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, also a Republican, says that “State 
departments of education reported in the 
survey that 98,800 full-time teachers have 
not met full certification standards for teach- 
ing. This total is an increase of 5,900, or 63 
percent, over that of last year.” 

But it is now perfectly apparent that the 
Republican administration which recognizes 
and presents this problem is not going to do 
anything to solve it. The dent’s school 
aid proposal is so meager, so niggardly, so 
inadequate as to amount to no more than an 
empty, mocking gesture in the school crisis. 
“The administration has been up and down 
the hill on this issue,” Senator Husrerr H. 
HumpnHrey told newsmen, “but never in the 
schoolhouse. This is the time to put them 
on the line.” He is abundantly right. Per- 
haps, as Senator Futsriecntr predicted, the 
President would veto any real school bill 
passed by Congress. The Democrats could 
choose no firmer, more advantageous ground 
on which to take their stand. 

For all Americans are touched by the 
public schools, All Americans can see their 
decay. All Americans can understand that 
the schools are the essential source of the 
Nation’s security and strength—that the 
quality of the schools today will determine 
the quality of scientific and industrial and 
political performance in the United States a 
decade hence. All Americans know that from 
the earliest days of this Republic the public 
schools have been its fountain of youth. 
And they will not choose to let that foun- 
tain run dry. : 
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Ukraine Independence 
SPEECH 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 22 millions of Ukrainians, both here 
and abroad, observed the 42d anniver- 
sary of the Ukrainian National Repub- 
lic, a nation which was established in 
the latter days of World War I. This 
status was short lived; only a few short 
years later they were absorbed by the 
Communist rulers of the Soviet Union. 

There is a Soviet fiction that the 
Ukraine today is a free Republic, with 
all the attributes of sovereignty includ- 
ing a diplomatic service, and that she 
remains in the Soviet system as a mat- 
ter of choice and free will. This is ut- 
terly false. More than 40 million people 
in the Ukraine share the common desire 
of the captive and satellite peoples of 
Eastern Europe for freedom and self- 
determination. 

The history of the Ukrainian people, 
as we know, reflects the centuries-long 
struggle of man to attain individual free- 
dom. Three hundred years ago, the 
Ukraine was an independent state, rich 
in its culture and thriving in its com- 
merce. Today, despite its enslavement, 
it is the second largest of the Soviet Re- 
publics and the richest in agriculture. 
Through the intervening years, the 
Ukrainian people have become familiar 
with the workings of Russian tyranny 
and oppression, under which they have 
suffered greatly. 

For 300 years the Ukraine has been 
submerged in the Russian continent. 
Only once in the course of three cen- 
turies has it had the opportunity to attain 
the goal as a free republic. That was on 
January 22, 42 years ago, the day on 
which the Ukrainian Republic came into 
existence. That memorable and historic 
day has become a landmark in modern 
Ukrainian history, and remains as the 
brightest spot in the struggle of its peo- 
ple for their national independence and 
freedom. Since then January 22 has 
been celebrated annually as a national 
holiday. 

Today, I sincerely hope that the re- 
marks uttered on the fioor will be of 
some small comfort to those millions 
of captive Europeans. I have faith that 
the Ukraine, and, indeed, all of the cap- 
tive nations of Europe and Asia, will once 
again be free. If history has proved 
anything, it is that no despot, however 
cruel, can extinguish the yearning for 
liberty that dwells in the hearts of men. 

This yearning for freedom must be 
kept alive in our hearts as well as theirs. 
We can never forget that the infringe- 
ment of personal liberty in any part of 
this world constitutes a threat to free- 
dom everywhere. On this day, when we 
reverently celebrate with Ukrainians the 
42d anniversary of the founding of the 
last Republic, we should reconsecrate 
ourselves to the spirit to which that Re- 
public—and our own—was born. 
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How Hawaii Met the Test 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
Mr. Lorrin P. Thurston, publisher of the 
Honolulu Advertiser, has given one of the 
most stirring accounts of how Hawaiian 
youth met the supreme test of loyalty 
to their country during World War II 
and the Korean war. Mr. Thurston’s 
remarks were made in a memorial ad- 
dress which he delivered at the state- 
hood celebration at the Pacific National 
Memorial Cemetery on November 26, 
1959. Mr. Thurston is a fourth genera- 
tion resident of Hawaii, descended from 
Asa Thurston, who came to the islands 
in 1820 as a missionary. Mr. Thurston’s 
father was the late Lorrin A. Thurston, 
distinguished statesman in the govern- 
ments of the Hawaiian monarchy, the 
republic, and the U.S. territory. 

In order to bring Mr. Thurston’s in- 
spiring remarks to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent that his speech be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Without objection, the address was 
ordered printed as follows: 

MEMORIAL ADDRESS, STATEHOOD CELEBRATION, 
Pactric NATIONAL MEMORIAL CEMETERY, 
PUNCHBOWL, NOVEMBER 26, 1959, By LORRIN 
P. THurRSTON, CHAIRMAN, Hawaii STATE- 
HOOD COMMISSION 
Fellow Americans, as part of the Official 

observance of the granting of statehood to 

Hawaii, we stand here, first-class Americans 

all—with every privilege and every respon- 

sibility that status implies. 

This solemn ceremony is held under the 
auspices of the 442d and the 100th Infantry 
veterans. As last chairman’ of the Hawaii 
Statehood Commission and as one closer 
than most to the problems involved in the 
attainment of Statehood, I know of the uni- 
que and fundamental contribution made to 
this cause by our gallant soldiers: 

We are assembled here today in: respect 
and in reverence, in devotion, and in humil- 
ity, surrounded, as we are, by touching evi- 
dence of man’s valor and of his unyielding 
resistance to tyranny. 

The heroes who sleep here in this hallowed 
ground, under an eternal canopy of blue sky, 
and white cloud, are the comrades of all the 
courageous Americans who gave their lives, 
that their loved ones might continue to 
breathe the air of freedom. 

As we gather here, in the middle of the 
Pacific, in this resting place of brave men 
cut down by fate in tender years, one can 
almost hear the muffled drumbeat and the 
distant bugle call of 184 glorious years of 
American history. It is a long and proud 
parade in which our beloved youths here still 
march in memory—Concord, Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, Yorktown, Vicksburg, Gettys- 
burg, the Marne, Chateau Thierry, Casa- 
blanca, Anzio, the Bulge, The Coral Sea, 
Midway, Tarawa, Iwo, the Pusan Perimeter, 
Heartbreak Ridge. 

The roll is much, much longer, and the 
scars are still fresh in the hearts and minds 
of those who sorrow. 

It is a sorrow softened by love and com- 
passion and rightful pride—for here is sym- 
bolized the spirit of freemen, who made 
the ultimate sacrifice, to which the thousands 
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of graves in this sacred place are quiet 
testimony. 

Here, before many of the parents whose 
honored sons rest all about us. 

Here, before hundreds of their comrades 
in arms and service. 

Here, before the representatives of the 
Government of the United States of 
America. 

Here, before the eyes of all the world, let 
me say it plainly and simply—without the 
proof of devotion and loyalty so amply pres- 
ent in this national cemetery, so graphically 


written into history, we in Hawaii would not. 


be a State today. 

No protestations of good will or loyalty 
would have been enough to remove the 
doubts of the American public or of their 
elected representatives in Congress, as to 
our fitness for full citizenship. These doubts 
were erased in the finality of blood, on the. 
battlegrounds of the world. 

Hawaii’s soldiers proved the contention 
of President Roosevelt, that Americanism is 
a matter of mind and heart; Americanism is 
not and never was a matter of race and 
ancestry. 


Shortly after the outbreak of World War 
II, the 100th Infantry Battalion of the U.S. 
Army was formed from Hawaii’s Americans of 
Japanese ancestry. 

This handful of heroes, after participating 
in the fierce battles around Cassino and the 
bloody crossing of the Rapido and Volturno 
Rivers during the intense fighting in Italy, 
emerged from the war a few years later as 
the most decorated unit of its size in Ameri- 
can military history. 

You miay recall that it was in January of 
1943 that the War Department ended re- 
strictions on Hawaii AJA’s joining the Army, 
and volunteers were called to form an all- 
Nisei combat team. Response was instan- 
taneous and overwhelming. 

During a month’s call, 10,000 volunteered. 
That was an amazing 40 percent of the total 
eligible population. Of the 10,000—finally 
2,600 were chosen—although the original- 
quota was only 1,500. 

These 2,600—together with 1,000 mainland 
AJA’s—formed the 442d Regimental Combat 
Team, which joined with the 100th Battal- 
ion to help write into the annals of Ameri- 
can military history one of its greatest rec- 
ords of heroism. 

I am intensely proud of the fact that I was 
one of those whose confidence and faith in 
these men, as good Americans, perhaps con- 
tributed in some small way to their being 
given the chance to prove to Hawaii, to 
America—to the world—what good and loyal 
Americans they were. 

These 3,600 men earned 10 unit awards, 
including 7 Presidential unit citations. 

They received 5,000—yes, 5,000—individual 
awards including: 3,600 Purple Heart Medals 
with 500 Oakleaf Clusters, 810 Bronze Star 
Medals with 38 clusters, 15 Soldier’s Medals, 
17 Legion of Merit Awards, 342 Silver Star 
Medals with 12 clusters, 1 Distinguished 
Service Medal, 47 Distinguished Service 
Crosses, and 1 Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Small wonder, then, that this record of 
Hawaii’s fighting men in World War II 
prompted a Senate Interior and Internal Af- 
fairs Committee to report in 1951: 

“It is submitted that, if the ultimate test 
of loyalty and patriotism is the willingness 
to fight and die for one’s country, then Ha- 
waii has nobly met this test.” 

After World War ITI, opponents of state- 
hood, balked by a World War II record of 
overwhelming patriotism in their attempts 
to discredit the loyalties of Hawali’s non- 
Caucasian Americans, turned to another 
avenue. They warned that the Territory 
must not be granted statehood because of 
“successful Communist penetration and con- 
trol of the Hawaiian Islands.” 
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Again it was on the battlefield that Ha- 
waii’s sons disproved aspersions on their 
patriotism. 

On January 27, 1954, the late Senator 
Hugh Butler submitted a report on com- 
munism in Hawaii after an on-the-spot in- 
vestigation, in his capacity as chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

In it he said: 

“In attempting to assess the extent of re- 
maining Communist influence in the Terri- 
tory, it is desirable to get away from con- 
flicting assertions by proponents and op- 
ponents, and to find, if possible, some objec- 
tive test of the extent to which commu- 
nism controls the minds and loyalties of a 
significant proportion of the residents of 
Hawaii. 

“Fortunately for our study of the ques- 
tion, such an objective test is available. I 
refer to the existence, of the armed conflict 
in Korea against the niilitary forces of com- 
munism and the call which has been made 
upon the men of Hawaii to do their part in 
holding the line against Communist aggres- 
sion. 

“If there is such a thing as a supreme test 


_ of loyalty to an ideal, then a willingness to 


serve in battle in support of that ideal is 
entitled to such a description.” 

Yes, the supreme test of loyalty to their 
country was passed again by the youth of 
Hawaii. 

Not one case of cowardice by a Hawaii 
soldier in the face of the Communist enemy 
was recorded in Korea. 

Not one case of successful Red brain- 
washing of any Hawaii soldier was recorded. 

Not one case of a Hawaii soldier’s deser- 
tion to the enemy was recorded. 

There were 426 Hawaii boys killed in 
Korean action, a death toll 4% times the 
killed-in-action average for the rest of the 
United States. There were 1,352 total bat- 
tle casualties from Hawaii, a rate three times 
as great as the casualty rate per capita for 
the rest of the Nation. 

No less a soldier than Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was prompted by events to say—-and 
I quote his official statement which he made 
to Governor Quinn and to me in New York: 

“Hawaii should become our 50th State. 
No sophistry of political manipulation should 
delay the conferring of full status of citi- 
zenship on this loyal and devoted commun- 
ity. That a Natién such as ours, founded 
on the concepts of liberty and freedom, 
should further hesitate on such a basic ques- 
tion of right and justice, is not understand- 
able.” 

‘To the parents of the youths who gave 
their all, to the parents of the men who 
came back alive, I say: “Honor indeed is 
yours.” Your sons have earned for them- 
selves, and for you, the grateful appreciation 
of every thinking citizen. 

May you parents, who happily have your 
boys with you today, continue to give to 
them the devotion which will encourage 
them to take an ever greater part in the 
sound leadership and‘ building of this—our 
hew State. 

May you back them in their efforts to make 
an ever-increasing contribution to the build- 
ing of friendship and understanding of the 
“American way of life” among all the peoples 


‘who border the Pacific—and among the 
’ peoples of all the world. 


We do not ask—we do not know—nor have 


par we reason*to want to know, what the polit- 


ical beliefs were of those who lie buried here. 
-May you help your boys who live, to 


-learn that loyalty to America is greater in- 





| deed than party or political loyalty. 


Here in Hawaii, we share a heritage—a 


- heritage of racial good will, tolerance, and 
» understanding. We share this, I believe, to 


&@ greater degree than is present in any other 


part of this world. 
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If we were destined by a Divine Power to 
be helpful in spreading this tolerance and 
understanding thoughout the world—and I 
think we were—may God help us to do our 
jobs well—help us to create by our everyday 
contacts and by our daily living, an example 
which will make for our children and their 
children for generations to come, a better 
Nation and an ever more tolerant one. 

If the day ever comes wheh we of Hawaii 
and America must again stand, shoulder to 
shoulder, to fight to preserve our American 
way of life, I know our cause will be 


strengthened by the friendship and mutual . 


respect we have—each for the other—as 


“Americans. 


May those who lie around us, or who lie 
in graves around the world—have just and 
increasing cause to say, if they were able: 
We did not die in vain. 


Ail This Meat and No Potatoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Friday, January 22, 1960-edition of the 
Shelby Daily Star, Shelby, N.C., there 
appeared an excellent editorial pointing 
up the inconsistency in the President’s 
promise of a surplus in the Treasury for 
the next fiscal year and the fiscal expe- 
rience we have had so far during his 
administration. 

The editor of the Star is to be com- 
mended on his very fine analysis of this 
situation, and I request unanimous con- 
sent that his editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

At, THIs Meat AND No POTATOES 


The proposed Federal budget is so mam- 
moth that to contemplate such a document 
in a single editorial would be difficult. We 
are puzzled, however, about one angle. 

If a surplus of over $4 billion is anticipated, 
why is it necessary to_ call for an increased 
gasoline tax and an increase in the postal 
rates? 

This almost seems to us sort of like a man 
borrowing money from a bank to place in a 
savings and loan institution. He pays 6 
percent interest on the loan to get 4 percent 
on his savings, and that’s a. jones prop- 
osition. 

Now, we believe the postal rate increase 
suggestion has about as much chance of get- 
ting through Congress as a snowball in Hades. 

The gasoline tax boost may get a more 
favorable reaction because it’s more of the 
hidden nature than the postal tax. We'd feel 
the latter every time we licked a stamp. 

Our major concern, though, is a seeming 
urgency on the part of the Republican ad- 
ministration to produce at least an antici- 
pated surplus on paper. It would seem the 
interest here is more in political effectiveness 
than in efficient fiscal planning. 

In reviewing President Eisenhower’s ask- 
ings, we can’t help but remember his 1952 
campaign promises that-called for lower taxes 
and lower budgets. 

Since that time, in spite of the fact that 
we’ve had 8 years of peace, we’ve had pro- 
gressively higher taxes, progressively higher 
budgets, and, likewise, a higher national debt. 

Instead of producing on his promises of 
lower taxes and decreased governmental 
costs, the President is going to go out of 
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office with the record of collecting more taxes 
and spending more money than any 8-year 
peacetime President in. the history of the 
Nation. 

During the 8 years of the Republican ad- 
ministration, we have seen government be- 
come bigger than. ever and the costs of 
government grow in the same way. 

. Now the same administration seems to be 
grooming its party’s candidate for a promise 
of a reduced national debt with this year’s 
surplus, and reduced taxes next year. 

We can’t swallow either proposition. 





Outbreaks of Anti-Semitic Activity: 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25; 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, many voices have been raised 
to decry the recent outbreaks of anti- 
semitie “activity and communities have 
moved swiftly to stop them. The jour- 
ney of Dr. Jéachim Prinz of Temple 
B'nai Abraham in Newark to preach in 
the synagogue in Cologne destroyed by 
Hitler is a moving reminder of past 
events which were uncontrolled. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial from the Newark 
Sunday News, which gives needed per- 
spective to the situation today, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
ReLicious HATRED 


Dr. Joachim Pring, rabbi of Temple B’nal 
Abraham, is going to West Germany to 
preach in the Cologne Synagogue Friday 
— His appearance and sermon will sym- 

ze the abhorrence of all right-thinking 
men for religious hatred because it was the 
desecration of this synagogue on Christmas 
eve that touched off antisemitic incidents 
around the world. 

Dr. Prinz was spiritual leader of Berlin's 
Jewish community before he was expelled 
by Hitler. It was this bitter experience of 
naZzism that impelled him to say of the re- 
cent outbreaks: “Whether the work of crack- 
pots or international conspirators, it ap- 
parently takes but little to bring the violent 
instincts of some antisemites to the surface.” 

West Germany, too, has shown concern. 
Cheers from the Bundestag greeted the ad- 
mission of Vice President Carlo Schmid that 
the disgrace of antisemitic vandalism can- 
not be lessened by its occurrence elsewhere. 
“Here, under the swastika, 6 million Jews 
have been murdered,” he reminded the Bonn 
parliament. 

Herr Schmid concluded that “certain areas 
of filth must remain” and until they are 
cleansed “our nation never will be sound.” 
This task of eradication is: not, however, 
West Germany’s alone. A by the 
American Jewish to the United Na- 
tions shows that of the 163 antisemitic inci- 
dents from Christmas to mid-January, 63 
took place in the United States. West Ger- 
many was second with 24, but also 
the taint were Great Britain with 16, Austria. 
12 and France 10. ; Pr 

It is disheartening, some 20 years after 
the Hitler horror, to find nazism, under 
whatever guise, on the loose again, 
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Cranberry Echo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, Thanks- 
giving is long past, and with it, the cran- 
berry storm. But the storm’s reverbera- 
tions continue, and, indeed, are growing 
in volume. 

Secretary Flemmings’ commendable 
action in invoking the cancer clause of 
the Food Additives Amendment of 1958 
in the cranberry fracas, and later actions 
involving the use of the hormone, stil- 
bestrol, have stirred up widespread op- 
position on the part of various industries 
and producer groups. 

Some industries, through scientists 
who front for them, are trying to per- 
suade the public that the cancer clause 
has no sound scientific basis. 

The letter, written by Dr. David D. 
Rutstein, professor and head of the De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine, of 
Harvard University, appeared in. the New 
York Times of November 18, 1959. This 
noted scientist fully supported Secretary 
Flemming, and the letter defends the 
cancer clause in language that any lay- 
man can understand. I comend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

CRANBERRY BaN APPROVED—-BACKGROUND OF 
SEcRETARY FLEMMING’s ACTION ON PRODUCT 
DISCUSSED 

To the Eprror or THE New York TIMEs: 
Your editorial of November 14 “Cranber- 

ries and Mr. Flemming” prompts me to set 

out some of the biological facts and their 
relationship to the public health. 

Through most of his history man has sur- 
vived in his evolution by gradually adjust- 
ing to the unfavorable factors in his en- 
vironment. Suddenly he was faced with a 
new problem. He learned to create new and 
useful chemical substances, some of which 
have deleterious effects on living things, in- 
cluding himself. He found, for example, 
that in his factories he had to protect him- 
self against some of these new compounds 
or he might die as a result of contact with 
them. 

In his wisdom man also sharpened up 
some of his new poisons so that they might 
actually destroy whole species of those germs, 
insects or weeds which might harm him or 
compete with him for the bounty of the 
earth. He learned how to do this without 
causing immediate harm to himself. 

DELAYED DEVELOPMENT 


Then man found to his dismay that some 
of these new substances might. have subtle 
evil effects. Cells might be made to grow 
wilad and destroy their host by a disease 
called cancer. This was difficult to antici- 
pate or to detect. A harmful substance 
might not produce cancer for years or even 
decades after man had come in contact with 
it. For example, the radium dial painters in 
New Jersey during World War I developed 
cancer of the jaw many years later. 
such experience man learned that if he had 
to get clear proof that a substance produced 

, cancer in human beings it would be too late. 

So man was forced to test the cancer-pro- 
ducing effect in animals. To this day no 
better method has been found for the test- 
ing of new compounds. Animal testing is 
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difficult to do because a substance may cause 
eancer in one species and be harmiess to 
another. But one fact is clear: a substance 
is more likely to produce cancer in man if 
in any dosage it produces cancer in test 
animals. 

A further difficulty is introduced by the 
fact that large amounts of the cancer-pro- 
ducing substance, the carcinogen, may be 
needed to produce its evil in one animal and 
yet smaller amounts may produce the same 
effect in another species. Your editorial 
does not concern itself with the possibility 
that aminotriazole may be more harmful 
to man than to rats. 

These facts were recognized in the recent 
amendments to the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. A substance producing cancer in ani- 
mals was not permitted in any quantity in 
food sold for human consumption. More 
important, the public health was given pri- 
ority over a possible commercial or industrial 
benefit. The burden of proof was wisely 
transferred from the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. The individual introducing the 
new substance had to show that it is not 
harmful to human beings, 


. IRRESPONSIBLE VIEWS 


In this connection it is appalling to read 
the irresponsible statements of prominent 
politicians on the cranberry question. 
Blithely ignorant of the biological facts, 
they seek votes and curry favor by drinking 
cranberry juice in public in the spirit of 
juvenile bravado and adults delinquency. 
One may well wonder whether, in consider- 
ing the questions of war and peace, they will 
not gloss over the facts of government and 
international relations in the same self- 
seeking way. 

One may also be seriously concerned about 
the effect of the attacks on the Secretary 
and the behavior of prominent politicians 
on the future of the public. health of the 
United States. When a similar situation 
arises in the future, will the Secretary or his 
successors be able to stand up forthrightly 
for the public interest? Or, will he, an- 
ticipating. the adverse pressures, take the 
easy way out? 

Davi D. RUTSTEIN, M_D., 
Professor and Head, Department of 
Preventive Medicine, Harvard Uni- 
versity. ‘ 
Boston, November 16, 1959. 





It’s Another Game Khrushchev Is Playing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
East-West forces are at a relative stand- 
off—although this may be only tempo- 
rary. 

However, the Communists have drawn 
tailormade battle plans for economi- 
cally penetrating, subverting, and/or 
ideologically influencing nations all 
around the globe. 

In the face of such tactics ainred at 
extending Communist influence and 
control, I believe the West must more 
clearly define its battle plans in the non- 
military field. 

The postwar U.S. mutual assistance 
program, for example, has been a unique 
effort in history by a nation to aid 
friendly people in attaining economic 
recovery and staving off aggression. 
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For the future, however, we must—if 
we are to be successful in competing in 
nonmilitary fields—more clearly define 
lines of strategy in combatting commu. 


On a global basis, our allies—now mov- 
ing ahead economically—can and should 
share proportionately in meeting the 
challenge. 

Overall, however, the fact is, presently 
at least, that the major East-West con- 
test is between the United States and 
Russia—major examples of free versus 
Communist systems. 

The United States, I believe, should 
welcome a challenge in a field in which 
it excels—that of: providing well for its 
people. As a nation, we have achieved 
the highest standard of living in the 
history of the world. 

Realistically, however, we must recog- 
nize, too, that a propaganda war exists. 
Consequently, we must not fail to effec- 
tively tell our story to the world—if we 
are to expect our accomplishments to be 
recognized and emulated elsewheré in 
the world. There is, then, a dual chal- 
lenge: 

First. Adhering to—and as necessary 
stepping up—policies and programs that 
will assure U.S. superiority over «the 
Communist system in the nonmilitary 
field—as well as maintain an adequate 
deterrent power militarily; and 

Second. Effectively telling the US. 
story of freedom and progress to the 
world. 

A clear definition of lines of strategy 
in the nonmilitary field, I believe, will 
help to accomplish that objective. 

In the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of Sunday, January 24, a column 
entitled “It’s Another Game Khrushchev 
Is Playing,” by Roscoe Drummond, sheds 
light, I believe, on what are some of the 
real issues at stake in the competition 
between communism and capitalism. 

Reflective of thoughtful analysis of the 
real points of contest between the East 
and West, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 24, 1960] 
COMMUNISM VeERSUS CAPITALISM—lIT’s AN- 
OTHER GAME KHRUSHCHEV Is PLAYING 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

What is this contest between the Soviet 
Union and the United States we all talk 
about? 

We know we are in it. We know it is 
deadly serious. But aren’t we in the posi- 
tion of playing a form of basketball on a 
football field without knowing what makes 
@ score? Nothing could be more confusing, 
particularly to those in the grandstand—the 
nations and peoples uncommitted and ua- 


certain of their future—than not being able © 


to see what the contest is about. 


Premier. Khrushchev says that the Soviet 
Union will shortly show that it can exceed 


the standard of living of the United States ~~ 


and that as the result other countries will 
come to choose-socialism over capitalism as 
their way of life. 


If that is the contest—and there will be . 


many who sce it that way—then the first 
thing to bear in mind is that Soviet commu- 
nism is not socialism because it is dictator- 
ship and that American capitalism is not 
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what millions of people, who have never 
been to the United States, think it is. 

The tendency is to picture American 
capitalism in the image of the reformer’s 
indictment of a century ago—the image of 
the masses of workers being ground down 
with long hours at low pay for the benefit 
of the few—instead of viewing American 
capitalism as it has actually evolved. 

U.S. officials and others whose duty it is 
to expound the United States abroad have 
often striven for some new phrase to replace 
capitalism, since so many’ ideas non- 
Americans have about capitalism are ‘out- 
dated. 

But what is more important than new 
terms is new insight into what life is really 
like under American capitalism and what 
our kind of economy, call it what you will, 
actually does for a whole people. 

If Mr. Khrushchev wants the world to 
choose between communism and capitalism, 
here are some of the facts that show that the 
benefits of American capitalism are not for 
the few. 

Real income per capita has increased by 
nearly 20 percent since 1946. 

Housing has been increased by 15 million 
private nonfarm dwelling “units since 1946; 
some 60 percent of all nonfarm dwelling 
units are owned by occupant families. 

The number cf bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional academic degrees conferred oqunany 
trebeled from 1956 to 1959. 

In the past decade more than 83,000 doce 
torates have been conferred, compared with 
some 27,000 in the 1930's and about 31,000 in 
the 1940's. 

About 58 million peracns—87 percent of all 
those in paid employment—are now covered 
by the Federal Government's old age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system. °* 

More than 19 million persons are covered 
by privately financed pension plans. 

The Federal State unemployment coni- 
pensation system, which provides a defense 
against loss of income in periods of economic 
adversity, now protects nearly 85 percent of 
all persons on nonfarm payrolls. 

This is modern capitalism at work. 


3ut should we accept Khrushchev's defini- 
tion of the contest—that the world must 
choose between communism and capitalism? 

Let’s be clear that this is not what we are 
asking the uncommitted world to choose be- 
tween. We are inviting people to compare 
two kinds of societies and choose whether 
they feel they must develop their resources 
under an economic and political dictatorship 
or can develop their resources in an environ- 
ment of economic and political freedom. 

We are not inviting the world to choose 
American capitalism, although we like it 
pretty well ourselves. We are inviting the 
world to choose liberty and to develop an 
economy as each wishes in an environment 
of liberty. 





Employment at Record High as Steel 
Strike Is Settled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article, entitled “Employment. at 
Record High as Stee] Strike Is Settled,” 
which appeared in the Sterling (Hl.) 
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EMPLOYMENT AT REcoRD HIGH As STEEL STRIKE 
Is SETTLED 


WASHINGTON.—Employment hit a record 
65,699,000 for December as the Nation’s econ- 
omy rebounded from the steel strike. — 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell said 
the December employment situation reflected 
a marked improvement from November with 
these results: 

Employment: Up 59,000 to 65,699,000, a 
record for the month. This was the first 
December since World War II that showed 
no. job downturn. Usually the December 
drop runs around 700,000. 

Unemployment: Down 93,000 to 3,577,000. 
The seasonally adjusted ratio of idle workers 
to the total work force declined from 5.6 
percent in November to 5.2 percent in De- 
cember. Normally unemployment increases 
by about 100,000 in December. 

A modest decline in the overall labor force 
accounted for a decline in unemployment 
greater than the increase in employment. 

Seymour Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, said the employment situa- 
tion in December climbed back to its 
prestrike levels with indications the im- 
provements will continue as workers laid off 
because of steel shortages are recalled to 
their jobs. 

The strike ran 116 days until halted by 
court injunction in early November. The 
job recovery began rather slowly and 
mounted heavily in December. 

By the time the Government took its job- 
sampling survey in mid-December some 
150,000 autoworkers laid off because of steel 
shortages had been reemployed. Wolfbein 
said this has been continuing. 

The factory workweek rose by more than 
half an hour in December to 40144 hours. 
This was about twice the normal seasonal 
rise for the month and reflected an effort to 
make up for production time lost during 
the steel stoppage. Overtime increased in 


* December. 


The average hourly earnings of factory 
workers rose by 3 cents in December to $2.26, 
a record. Average weekly earnings rose by 
$2.55 to $91.53, also a record. These in- 
creases reflected increased overtime and the 
return of higher paid steel and auto workers 
to their Jobs. 

Compared with a year ago, employment in 
December was up 1,726,000 and unemploy- 
ment was down by 531,000. 

There was the normal increase in tempo- 
rary workers employed in pre-Christmas 
trade and in the postal service. The usual 
decline in construction and other outdoor 
work also was experienced. 





Democratic Party Policy—Senator Gore’s 
Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


O¥ TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Demos Need Policy Unity,” 
written by Milton Britten and published 
in the Knoxville (Tenn.) News Sentinel 
of January 21, 1960; also an editorial 
entitled “Ansert in the Lion’s Den,” pub- 
lished in the Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Times, of January 22, 1960, dealing with 
Democratic Party policy. 
















There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Knoxville News Sentinel, Jan. 21, 
1960} 
Demos NEED PoLicy UNiry 
(By Milton Britton) 

WasHINGTON.-—Some basic questions about 
Senator ALBerT Gore's goals in his losing 
party policy battle with Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON JOHNSON (Texas) are still 
kicking around, including: 

1. Why does Gore want an expanded and 
elected Democratic policy committee to pro- 
pose policies for action by the Democratic 
Senate caucus? 

2. Why should these policies, if adopted by 
the caucus, serve as a yardstick for measur- 
ing party loyalty? 

3. And just how loyal can a Senator be to 
his party within a legislative body and still 


- do justice to his own-convictions and the in- 


terests of his home folks? 
COMMITTEES SET UP 
Talks with Gore and a close review of the 
record of debate sketch out his picture: 


The proposed Congressional Reorganization 
Act of 1946, which indirectly gave birth to 


Senate Democratic and Republican policy. 
committees, spelled out both that members _ 


should be elected by all Senators of either 
party and the committees should have policy 
formulating functions. 

This act was passed, but without the 
policy committee provision because the 
House didn’t want it. The Senate did and 
shortly thereafter created majority and 
minority policy committees through an 
amendment. to an appropriations bill. 

The Republicans, led by the late Robert 
Taft, of Ohio, were then the majority party 
in Congress, but Democrat Harry Truman 
controlled the White House. 


GAVE PARTY LEADER POWER 


Under these conditions the Republicans - 


chose to follow the recommendations of the 
original act—that is, elect their policy com- 
mitteemen and give them policy formulating 
duties. 

The Democrats wth their man in the 
White House felt less need of policy direc- 
tion. They gave their party leader, then 
Alben Barkley of Kentucky, the power to 
appoint members. 

But today the Democrats are in exactly 
the same position the Republicans were 
when they first organized their policy com- 
mittee—that is, they control Congress but 
not the White House. 

It's against this background that Gore 
launched his battle. All Democratic Sena- 
tors should elect their policy committeemen, 
he said, because this “goes to the heart of 
democratic procedure within the Democratic 
Party.” 

Practical result today of having the ma- 
jority leader appoint them has been to leave 
Tennessee and all other States east of the 
Mississippi River and north of Georgia with 
only one representative on the committee— 
93-year-old THEopoRE Francis GREEN, of 
Rhode Island, Gore says, adding: 

“The committee should be enlarged so that 
all major sections of the country could have 
representation and, thus take into considera- 
tion the true national character and interest 
of our party.” 

Republican policy, he notes, is defined by 
White House pronouncements and by Repub- 
lican policy arms in the Congress. But who 
establishes it for the Democrats? Gor 


argues: 

“It cannot be formulated by the advisory 
committee to Democratic National Commit- 
tee Chairman Paul Butler. It cannot be 
formulated by Butler himself, who hasn't 
been chosen by the ballots of the people. 
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“Here in the Congress, where the Demo- 
cratic Party has a two-thirds majority of 
the House and Senate, chosen by the people, 
we have the most responsible spokesmen and 
Officials of our party on the national level.” 

GorRE says an expanded, representative 
policy committee shouki develop and submit 
with recommendations which the full Demo- 
cratic caucus might accept or reject as the 
majority chose, 

SAYS VISION IS BLURRED 


As to why such policy decisions should be 
@ yardstick of party loyalty, Gore says: 
“Without such policy, the vision of the 
Democratic Party is blurred. 

“Unless there is some sense of party re- 
sponsibility, the workings of the two-party 
system will break down in its end goal, which 
is to give the people a clear-cut choice. As 
it is, there’s no position to which one can 
be either loyal or disloyal. 

“I would not have our party ‘weasel’ one 

time after another in controversies with the 
White House until we stood for nothing ex- 
cept compromise.” 
_ So, must every Democratic Senator then 
adhere to party policy? “No,” says Gore. 
“I would be the first to proclaim my inde- 
pendence and reserve the right to vote as I 
please. Let each member consider his own 
responsibility in voting. But let the rank 
and file of our party and the people of the 
country have a yardstick by which to meas- 
ure any Senator's record in terms of his 
faithfulness to clearly defined policies of his 
party.” 


[From the Chattanooga Times, Jan. 22, 1960] 
ALBERT IN THE LION's DEN 


Certainly newspapers go all out in favor 
of the men in publi¢ life submitting to in- 
terviews by the gentlemen of the press. But 
it must be admitted that tt takes courage 
for them to appear on one of those television 
interviews. Not only do the gentlemen of 
the press composing the questioning panel 
light out after the man in public life like 
a@ pack of wolves in full howl, but the ques- 
tions asked are pitfailish. 

Senator ALBERT GORE gave a good account 
of himself on “Face the Nation” recently. In- 
deed, as the program ended he was saying 
that another Democrat named as a possible 
candidate for President would make an ar- 
ticulate spokesman for the Democratic Party, 
and the director of the program quickly 
said: “You are an articulate spokesman your- 
self.” This kind word for a victim of a panel 
is almost unprecedented. 

Asked if he wanted to be President, Sen- 
ator Gore said he would like to be, as would 
millions of Americans, but that he was not 
@ candidate, so one west Tennessee news- 
paper headlined the story with “Gore Is 
Willing To Make Race.” 

No endorsement or rejection of the po- 
litical views expressed by Mr. Gore is in- 
volved in the statement that he handled 
himself well. 

There were two points in his answers, how- 
ever, which merit some comment. Asked if 
he will go along with Gov. Buford Elling- 
ton and other Tennessee leaders in backing 
Senator Lynpon Jouwson for the Democratic 
nomination for President, he ducked the 
question, and he was wise to do so. 

After all, how can Tennessee's favorite for 
President be named before the delegates to 
the convention from this State are chosen? 
Are the common people to have no voice in 
the selection? How can the Democrats con- 
sistently criticize the Vice President as being 
the “rigged” candidate of the Republican 
eounty chairmen and at the same time let 
the Democratic county chairmen determine 
the choice of any particular State? Some- 
thing certainly cam be said for presidential 
primaries. 
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On the point of Senator Kennepy’s can- 
didacy, Senator Gore might have been opti- 
mistic in saying that the young front-run- 
ner would not lose a single Southern State. 
The South ceased being dependably solid 
some time ago, and any candidate might lose 
a Southern State. 

But Senator Gore was eternally right when 
he said: “In my view, no one should be 
given, no one should be denied, no one 
should seek or decline an office of public 
service because of religious, sectional, or 
racial prejudice. I do not think either has 
a place in the White House or, so far as 
I am concerned, in the ballot box.” 

On the whole, he made an unperturbed, 
amiable, and skillful appearance. 





Swindles Practiced on Social Security 


Recipients 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH: GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in the Washington Post Parade supple- 
ment for January 24, there appeared a 
fine article by Sidney Margolius,*point- 
ing up in detail some of the vicious 
Swindles that are practiced on our senior 
citizens by individuals and organizations 
purporting to be Social Security officials, 
or claiming to have the power to modify 
the social security system in return for 
cash contributions by OASI recipients. 
Those whose activities are described by 
Mr. Margolius have found in our retired 
people a fertile field for their activities. 
This is true partly because of a confusion 
in the public mind as to the true nature 
of social security; and it is true partly 
because the present social security 
benefit has not kept pace with the cost 
of living. Many recipients, banned from 
earning supplemental income by the 
work of their hands or their brains, are 
hard put to meet the basic needs of life 
on the amount of the current benefit. 
But, whatever the reason for their suc- 
cess, the fact remains that these para- 
sites have been stealing untold amounts 
of money from those citizens to whom a 
very few dollars means the most. I hope 
the Department of Justice and the 
Social Security Administration will help 
crush this unspeakable racket in the 
shortest possible time. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Margolius’ article be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

SWINDLES PRACTICED ON SocraL SECURITY 

RECIPIENTS 
(By Sidney Margolius) 

BattTimore, Mp.—Hundreds of Americans 
have been fleeced by the Nation's newest, 
cruelest, and—until now—least-known 
racket. And the danger menaces millions. 

In many parts of the United States, glib 
confidence men posing as “Government rep- 
resentatives” have been sweet-talking social 
security beneficiaries out of their badly- 
needed payments. Pathetically, the swin- 
dlers’ special prey have been those who can 
least afford to lose money. Chief among 
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their victims have been confused oldsters, 
widows with children, and disabled shut-ins, 

In Alexandria, Va., recently, for instance, 
two men who said they were social security 
agents visited a widow the day her check ar- 
rived. They told her she had been overpaid 
and demanded a refund to the Government, 
The frightened woman signed over her check 


. to them as “part payment” and even offered 


to take out a mortgage on her house to pay 
the rest. 

In other cases, beneficiaries have been re- 
lieved of as little as $5 and as much as $300. 
Sometimes the representatives outfit them- 
selves with fake “Government” credentials, 
Others work in pairs to lend each other au- 
thority. One even wore a badge labeled 
“U.S.” However they cloak themselves, these 
swindlers heartlessly fatten on frightened 
Americans with little income and a gnaw- 
ing fear that even that will be taken away. 

The new racket is 80 widespread and so 
successful that the Social Security Admin- 
istration here has set up its own Investiga- 
tions Branch to deal \with hoaxers. More 
swindles were reported in 1959 than in 1958. 
Chances are the number will increase. Nearly 
14 million Americans now receive social se- 
curity, and the number is growing. Since 
many of them are both trusting and con- 
fused about social security laws, they could 
be easy pickings for confidence men. Some, 
the Social Security Administration believes, 
have been swindled already and do not even 
realize what has happened. 

Although there are some local—and in- 
genious—variations, most of the swindles fall 
into six main categories: 

The “refund” gimmick, in which the bene- 
ficiary is told-he has been overpaid and must 
return money to the “agent.” One im- 
poster working the Indianapolis area was able 
to persuade beneficiaries to hand over as 
much as $282 each to settle “overpayments.” 
Previously he had used the same scheme in 
St. Louis. : 

The “bonus” offer, in which a person is 
promised extra payments in return for a 
“fee.” In Nashville, Tenn., a con man prom- 
ised beneficiaries $500 apiece if they first 
paid $60 to the “agent” to help “veterans.” 
The “vets’ fund” was short of money, the 
“agent” explained. 

The loan. to the Government hoax. Bene- 
ficiaries are told social security is short of 
money (a persistent fear with beneficiaries) 
and must borrow from them temporarily. 
In one case in Shelbyville, Ind., a con man 
got $214 from a widow with this argument. 
He told her that changes in the law entitled 
her to more money, but because of the fund 
shortage she would have to loan money to 
social security to get it. 

DOCTOR'S FEE: ONE WATCH 


The phony physical examination. Bene- 
ficiaries are persuaded to take—and are 
charged for—a physical examination in 
order to continue getting payments. One 
cruel hoaxer in the Midwest used this spiel 
to prey on terrified recipients of disability 
benefits. Posing as the social security doc- 
tor, he even sold them medicine and per- 
suaded them to discard medicines they al- 
ready were using. In one case, he demanded 
a $12 fee from a disabled man, then took 
the man’s watch as security for an additional 
$84 fee. 

The magazine subscription racket, believed 
to be originated by one young man in In- 
diana. He told beneficiaries they would re- 
ceive larger payments if they subscribed to a 
social security magazine. He collected as 
much as $15 apiece before he was recently 
caught. 

The inspection team approach, usually 
used by two men working together. The 
fake inspectors visit elderly people to learn 
if they are getting social security. If the 
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answer is yes, the inspectors demand a pay- 
ment—in one case, it was $110—to continue 
payments. If the answer is no, a fee is 
requested to become a beneficiary for the 
rest of your life. 


HAVE YOU BEEN SWINDLED? 


On enterprising operator in Lenoir, N.C., 
even established his swindle on a mail-order 
basis. He sent letters to people getting dis- 
ability payments, advising them that they 
were required by Government law to sustain 
a lifetime benefit at the disability security 
main office, Birmingham, Ala. A fee of $25 
was demanded, to be sent to “Security 
Board,” Box 54, Lenoir. 

Social security administrators believe 
there may be other variations still unknown 
because many victims have not reported 
them. Some victims may be reluctant to 
admit they have been bilked. The rest 
still are not aware of it. If you pay $25 to 
make sure your benefits continue, and the 
checks keep coming, you may not realize 
you've been swindled. Or if you refund an 
overpayment, and get no more dunning let- 
ters, you may assume that the record now is 
straight. 

Both Federal and local governments are 
doing their best to stamp out the racket. 
In addition to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration’s investigators, the FBI handles cases 
where Government checks are involved. 
But authorities say the only real protection 
against swindlers is self-protection. If you 
are receiving social security payments, you 
should follow these steps in dealing with 
agents who turn up-at your door. Or if 
your parents or members of your family 
benefit from social security, you should pass 
along this advice: 

1. Demand official identification from any- 
one who claims to be a social security repre- 
sentative. Actually this in itself is not 
enough protection since con men often are 
canny enough to fake identification. 

2. Check with the local social security 
office by phone to make sure a representative 
approaching you is not a fake. 

3. Have a witness if possible. One oper- 
ator never returned for a fee he’d been prom- 
ised because he observed a relative listening 
to the conservation. Another was caught 
because a neighbor, hearing the conversa- 
tion through her apartment wall, tipped off 
investigators. 

4. Use the mails for social security deal- 
ings. Occasionally, a social security. bene- 
ficiary is overpaid, usually if he is working 
on thé side and earns more than the limit 
on such earnings. But requests for refunds 
in these cases usually are by letter. Only 
if correspondence brings no result would a 
legitimate social security representative call. 
But even then, you are within your rights to 
mail the refund to the local social security 
Office. 

NO CASH, NO JEWELRY 


5. Do not give cash, jewelry, or checks 
made out to individuals to anyone purport- 
ing to represent the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. A legitimate representative would 
not accept cash or jewelry. And he would 
insist that checks or money orders be made 
out to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Payments. 

6. Notify the Social Security Administra- 
tion, or police authorities, if you believe you 
have been swindled. Only by full reporting 
of all swindles can the Government learn 
the real scope of the racket. Unfortunately, 
if you have been swindled, you'll have to foot 
the loss yourself. Uncle Sam won’t replace 
the money in spite of your good faith. 


WHY THE RACKET SUCCEEDS 


The real reason the racket has spread is 
that many beneficiaries don’t understand the 
basic nature of social security themselves. 
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They confuse it with State welfare payments, 
which are based on need. Social security 
benefits are based on your average earnings 


during your working life and are fixed by™ 


law as firmly as the ground under your feet. 
There is no way to get an increase because 
you need more money, or by cultivating a 
representative’s good will. If you think you 
are entitled to more, the local social security 
office will recheck your benefit—and at no 
cost to you. 

Nor is there an: shortage of social security 
funds despite beneficiaries’ chronic worry 
about the prospect, social security benefits 
are finahced by taxes, never by loans from 
beneficiaries. Nor is there any way to get 
social security benefits if you didn’t work 
long enough in covered employment, or if 
your husband wasn’t sufficiently covered. 

The potential proportions of social security 
racketeering are immense. Almost every 
American family now is covered by Social 
security, payments already total $10.3 billion 
a year, and there are potential victims on 
every block. Your own folks will be eligible 
for payments someday, and so will you. All 
may be easy pickings if they don’t guard 
themselves against bunco men who prey on 
public misunderstanding of social security 
laws. 





Protection of the Public in Management- 
Labor Disputes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
January 14 the distinguished Senators 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN] introduced S. 2810, to 
establish emergency procedures to pro- 
tect the public interest in the case of 
labor disputes affecting adversely the na- 
tional health, safety, or welfare. I was 
pleased to join in cosponsoring this leg- 
islation, which represents a sensible and 
equitable approach to problems created 
by strikes such as that recently con- 
cluded in the steel industry. 

S. 2810 represents application of a 
concept now found in the Railway Labor 
Act to a more general field of labor- 
management relations. Its aim is to pre- 
serve the principle of collective bargain- 
ing without imposing on the public a 
perilous penalty. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of January 23 praised the approach 
outlined in S. 2810 and urged that-the 
bill be utilized as a foundation upon 
which to base Senate hearings on meth- 
ods of dealing with peacetime labor dis- 
agreements which have an impact on the 
well-being of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Post editorial 
explaining and commenting on S. 2810 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, Jan. 23, 1960] 
To PROTECT THE PUBLIC 

Despite the absence of any recommenda- 
tions from the White House, Senators 
Javits and AIKEN have introduced a prom- 
ising bill designed to protect the country 
against future emergencies such as that re- 
sulting ‘rom the steel strike. “The measur- 
able loss to our economy dvring the steel 
strike,” Mr. Javits said, “was staggering.” 
The steelworkers are estimated to have lost 
$1.1 billion in wages; the steel companies $3.3 
billion in sales; the Government $710 million 
in taxes. Defense operations were handi- 
capped, and the gross. national product, 
which was expected to rise about $13 billion 
from July 1 through September, decreased 
instead by $6 billion. All of this 
the importance of improving the mechanism 
through which the Government copes with 
such disputes. 

Borrowing from the Railway Labor Act, 
Senators Javirs and AIKEN would authorize 
the President to name a factfinding board 
whenever the national health, safety or wel- 


the President, either at the time of appoint- 
ment or later, such a board could recom- 
mend terms of settlement. The 


finders’ solution, but it is anticipated that 
they would be under heavy pressure from 
public opinion, and no strike or change of 
working conditions could take place for 60 

days after appointment of the board. 
If no settlement should be effected by 
dis 


p 
whose operation he deemed essential to the 
national health or safety. A special receiver 
for the plants would be appointed, and he 
could retain the previous management. 


did in the steel strike. 
In our opinion, this bill will need a good 


sary to avert national disaster has often been 
granted by Congress. But there is need for 
a law specifically relating this power to 
emergencies growing out of peacetime strikes 
that imperil the national health or safety, 
and carefully regulating its application. The 
rule forbidding. strikes against such plants, 
while under Government operation, should 
also be made explicit. 

There is much to be said for placing alter- 
native remedies at the President’s disposal. 
That creates a powerful incentive to serious 
collective bargaining, as neither side can be 
certain whether seizure or a labor injunction 
will be sought. We think, however, that 
Congress should improve the Taft-Hartley 
machinery in addition to granting seizure 
powers. The President should be able to 
put into effect the recommendations of his 
factfinders, for the duration of Government 
control over the industry, whether the 
plants were seized or an injunction were 
ordered. This power might better rest with 
the President than with the court. It is an 
administrative rather than a judicial issue, 
although judicial safeguards against arbi- 
trary action would be in order. 

Messrs. JAvITs and Alxen have given the 
Senate a good foundation on which to build. 
We should like to see the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with hear- 
ings on the bill while the cost of the steel 
strike and the grave problems that it raised 
are still fresh in the public memory. 
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National Broadcasting Co., American Her- 
itage, and Equitable Life Assurance Co. 
Present Outstanding Television Pro- 
gram in Tribute to Career of Gen. John 
Charles Fremont 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many of us in the Senate have expressed 
concern over the content of television 
programs because we have feared that 
this great medium of expression was be- 
ing perverted to shows glorifying crime, 
sex, violence, sadism, and corruption. 

It is a pleasure to cite a contrast to 
this trend. 

On Sunday night, January 24, over the 
National Broadcasting Co. network, a 
television show was presented under the 
title of “Destiny West.” It described the 
westward explorations and mapmaking 
of a figure of historic destiny, Gen. John 
Charles Fremont. 

The program was sponsored by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Co. Its his- 
torical content was supervised by the 
editors of that excellent magazine Amer- 
ican Heritage. 

I wish to commend all associated with 
this splendid television spectacle—actors, 
writers, editorial counselors, the firm 
sponsoring the program, the NBC net- 
work and its staff and officials. 

It was an inspiring contrast to the 
western gunfighting TV shows which de- 
pict a West which never was or will be. 
It contained no violence. The perform- 
ances were excellent which portrayed 
such historic personages as Fremont, Kit 
Carson, Senator Thomas Hart Benton, 
and his daughter, Jessie. I wish we 
could have more TV programs like 
“Destiny West.” The television screen 
would have new and richer meaning for 
Americans, young and old, if such could 
be the happy case. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
@ summary of the program which was 
sent to me by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Co. - 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEsTInNY WEST 

John Charles Fremont, the pathmarker of 
the West, went where others had been be- 
fore him—men like Lewis and Clark, whose 
reports were dull and maps inaccurate—but 
Fremont had as a guide the greatest scaut 
the West had known, Kit Carson, and he was 
assisted by a skilled map maker, Charles 
Preuss. In addition, he had an admirable 
wife—beautiful, young, understanding—in 
Jessie Benton Fremont, and an influential 
and courageous friend in his father-in-law, 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton, the leading 
expansionist in Congress. 

The story opens with Fremont having re- 
turned from his first expedition—mapping 
the Minnesota and Dakota Territories with 
Joseph Nicolas Nicollet, a skilled scientist 
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who taught Fremont surveying and topog- 
raphy—in 1841. Fremont, Nicollet, Senator 
Benton and his daughtdt, Jessie, 16, are 
drawn together by their faith in America’s 
“manifest destiny” to be bounded “by water 
on both sides.” Fremont and Jessie fall in 
love and are secretly married over her fa- 
ther’s objection, because he feels the mar- 
riage might interfere with Fremont’s project- 
ed second expedition. Fremont leaves, 
meeting Kit Carson along the way, on the 
expedition to the Rockies and the fabled 
South Pass across the Continental Divide, 
and Jessie, pregnant, stays behind. 

He returns in 1842 in a wave of popularity 
but disturbed because “there are another 
thousand miles of uncharted wilderness be- 
yond the South Pass to the Oregon country.” 
Benton commissions him to return to the 
West to find a shortcut to California to bring 
it in the Union in case of war with Mexico. 

Fremont departs—promising Jessie that 
“you travel with me every step of the way”— 
on his third expedition, expecting to return 
in 8 months. He travels west to the Colum- 
bia and Oregon, then down into the Great 
Basin of Utah and Nevada, finally west over 
the Sierra Nevadas toward the Sacramento 
Valley. 

The expedition is overdue and Senator 
Benton and Mrs. Fremont fear for John’s 
life. We find Fremont, Carson and their 
party half-frozen, hungry and discouraged 
in the Sierras. All—even Carson—want to 
turn back, but Fremont persists in push- 
ing on. They reach a tiny ledge high and 
open. They have found the valley to the 
Pacific. Fremont has done more than prove 
the route to California and Oregon. He has 
aroused men’s minds to the West. 

The cast includes: Jeffrey Hunter as John 
Charles Fremont, Susan Strasberg as Jessie 
Benton Fremont, Howard St. John as Thomas 
Hart Benton, and James Daly as Kit Carson. 





The Old Stone House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp I include an announcement written 
by Mrs. Frank Allen West, of George- 
town, concerning the opening on Satur- 
day, January 23, 1960, of the Old Stone 
House, which has been preserved as a 
museum through the inspired efforts of 
local citizens. As Mrs. West points out, 
it will be an interesting addition to the 
historic attractions of the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. 

Mrs. West and a group of patriotic 
women are responsible for the preserva- 
tion of this historic landmark. 

The announcement follows: 

Tue Oup Stone House 
(By Mrs. Frank Allen West) 

The Old Stone House opened January 23, 
1960, as the District’s newest museum in the 
District's oldest building, standing on the 
original site chartered by the Common- 
wealth of Maryland in 1751. 

Constructed by hand from ordinary field- 
stone, the house was completed about 1764. 

This example of early Americana has been 
saved by the untiring efforts of local George- 
town citizens and national patriotic societies 
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who have aroused congressional interest and 
aid. 

The Old Stone House shows the home life 
of a modest family in a small river-port 
town of the pre-Revolutionary era. 

The Park Service is furnishing it in the 
appropriate style of the period, using origi- 
nal pieces as much as possible. 

It will be an interesting addition to the 
historical attractions of the Capitol. 





Ezra Benson’s a Fighting Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article, entitled “Ezra Ben- 
son’s a Fighting Man,” written by John 
Grimes and which appeared in his col- 
umn “An Editor’s Notebook” in the 
January 22, 1960, issue of the Rockford 
(Ill.) Morning Star: 

Ezra BENSON’s A FIGHTING MAN 


Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
came out fighting when Senator SymIncron, 
Missouri Democrat and head of a special 
subcommittee investigating grain storage 
costs, called storage cests, shockingly high 
and demanded that the Government reduce 
them. Said Benson: 


“I sympathize with those who are now 
just waking up to thé fact that this is a 
costly, indefensible, and unnecessarily waste- 
ful matter. But this is what results from 
the continuance of an outmoded, unrealistic 
program.” : 

The program the Secretary refers to is the 
absorption of grain surpluses by the Gov- 
ernment. When farmers decide not to re- 
pay their Federal price-support loans, the 
Government takes over the surplus grain. 
Our 2 billion bushels of this grain are now 
stored in private warehouses under contracts 
that guarantee operators a fixed fee, plus 
handling charges. Those 2 billion bushels 
of stored grain are equal to over 50 bushels 
per American family. 

How did the grain get into surplus? We 
raised it under an indefensible farm pro- 
gram; we took it over, under a wasteful 
surplus-absorption program; and we store 
it in private warehouses at a fee because 
that is what the law provides. Wherever 
possible, the laws says, grain is to be stored 
in private facilities. On that point, Benson 
says, he is “sure the program would have 
been far more costly and wasteful had the 
Federal Government attempted to handle 
this vast storage problem.” Waste of grain 
would clearly have been higher, since 
preservation of grain in usable quality in- 
volves a pretty close watch, shifting and 
sifting to prevent mold and vermin. 

As to the rates paid the commercial ware- 
housemen for moving wheat in and out of 
storage, Benson says they are precisely the 
same as in 1949; and the'current 16.8-cent- 
a-bushel fee for actual storage in the Mid- 
dle West fis up only one-sixth since 1952. A 
lot of things are up a lot more. 

Then Benson gets to the kernel of the 
matter. The big storage charge, running to 


$1,250,000 a day, does not rise from per- — 


bushel charges, but from the tremendous 
volumes of. grain the Government has t@#ken 
over. In short, it costs more to store 2 
billion bushels of grain than it does a half- 
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billion bushels, just as it costs more to ride 
500 miles than it does to ride 100. 

Storage costs, Benson says, “will go 
higher, unless this scandalous, obsolete 
grain program is corrected.” 

And -what, it may be asked, is Senator 
SyYMINGTON, with an eye on the Democratic 
presidential nomination, doing to get us 
out from under that scandalous pro- 
gram? He is certainly not doing anything 
to antagonize votes that might be harvested 
in the grain belt. 

Benson has, on the other hand, been under 
heavy fire for his continual war on the out- 
moded farm-price-support program. That 
fire hasn’t come alone from the Democrats. 
From Republicans, too, has come a plea to 
the White House to “keep Benson quiet.” 
In fact, Benson’s firmness is reported to have 
antagonized him even with RicHarp NIxoNn, 
and it has been rumored that Nixon will 
not want Benson in his cabinet if he be- 
comes President. 

But we need men who come out fighting, 
and Nrxon needs a balance to the liberal 
Republicans, like- Labor Secretary Mitchell, 
who have been causing a great deal of heart- 
burn among the conservative Rédpublicans. 

Nixon could do worse than get into this 
fight on Benson’s side. Nixon can use 
fighters. 

JOHN GRIMES. 





Cost of Crime Prevention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. ‘President, we 
are constantly reminded by newspapers 
and other sources of communication 
that organized crime poses a grave 
threat not only to life and property but 
to the very principles upon which this 
great democracy was founded. 

All of us are determined to do what- 
ever we can to stamp out crime. One 
of the best ways, in my opinion, is for 
our newspapers to point out the need 
for constant local vigilance. 

The Chattanooga Times, in its De- 
cember 1, 1959, issue, published an 


| article in which I was quoted at length 


on this great need. In order to call it 


_ to the attention of all Members of the 


Senate, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article, written by Alex Corliss, 
Times police reporter, be printed -in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


Re “was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
[From the Chattanooga Times, Nov. 1, 1959] 


KEFAUVER STRESSES COST FOR PREVENTION 
oF CRIME 
(By Alex Corliss) 

In a recent address before the annual con- 
vention of the Tennessee Law Enforcement 
Officers Association in Knoxville, Senator 
Estes Keravuver deplored the lack of public 
support given lawmen. 

“During the hearings before the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee in 1950-51, 
of which I was chairman, we found that the 


’ American public was dangerously union- 


formed and apathetic about the pervasive 
presence of crime” Senator Kerauver said. 
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“We met many policemen during our in- 
vestigations—men who told us of the diffi- 
culties they have in enforcing the law be- 
cause of a lack of support from the law- 
abiding citizens of their community; men 
who told us how pressure to obtain special 
consideration or favors breaks down the 
whole system of law enforcement. 

“The ugly facts that splashed across the 
television sets of the Nation served to arouse 
the American people and rid them of their 
apathy about the crime problem. The hear- 
ings stirred a good deal of anticrime activity 
in the form of volunteer citizens groups, nev 
crime commissions, tightening of State laws 
and congressional legislation. 

“But unfortunately much of this activity, 
particularly the concern of local citizens, has 
been sporadic and needs dramatic stimu-~- 
lants. An honest and courageous police officer 
is priceless even as the children and adults 
he protects. There may be an occasional bad 
apple, but the vast majority of our law en- 
forcement population represents America’s 
most dedicated men and women. It is the 
responsibility of all our citizens to see that 
our anticrime leaders receive adequate sal- 
aries and work in conditions unimpaired by 
dissension or patronage.” 

EXPENSIVE OPERATION 


The Tennessee Senator mentioned the 
staggering sum being spent to combat crime 
and pointed out that the cost in dollars is 
not the greatest expense. 

“Crime is a cancer that destroys the minds 
and the souls of its practitioners and extorts 
severe penalties from all of us,” he declared. 
“Approximately 3 million crimes will be com- 
mitted in the United States this year. In 
order to meet this menace about $22 billion 
will be spent by local and Federal law en- 
forcement agencies. That’s more than half 
the amount that this Nation will spend this 
year for our national defense. It is 140 
times the amount that has been asked by 
the administration to implement the Na- 
tional Education Defense Act. For every 
dollar that is contributed to our churches 
$10 will be spent to combat crime. From 4 
tax viewpoint $22 billion cost every citi- 
zen $128. 

“These startling financial figures do not 
represent the greatest expense that crime in- 
flicts: t serious of all is the loss in 
human resources, the corruption of our 
youth, the weakening of our moral fiber. 

“When we are locked in a global struggle 
that threatens our ideals and ideas we can- 
not afford to see our future strength sapped 
by the corruption of our youth. I am sure 
you are well aware of our juvenile delin- 
quency problem and the central part it plays 
in the whole crime movement. During 1959 
more than 1 million young people will get 
in trouble with the police. More than 50 
percent of all those arrested for crime 
against property will be youths under 21 
years of age. The rate of juvenile arrests is 
growing 2% times faster than the rate of 
population growth in this age classification.” 

CRIME COSTS : 


“Crime does not pay—although a few 
hoodlums make temporary financial profits. 
But crime certainly does cost. 


“Organizations such as yours lead the . 


counterattack against this national menace. 
The first line of defense against the criminal 
is the man with the badge who walks the 
beat or cruises in a patrol car; the sheriffs 
and officers and policemen who-face the gun- 
man, the burglar, and the mugger and at 
times give their lives in defense of law and 
order. 

“You are doing a determined and coura- 
geous job, and your ranks are filled with able, 
dedicated men. But you can’t do it all by 
yourselves, Your efforts are the central one, 
but they must derive added strength from 
other sources. An effective anticrime cam- 










































































paign is one in which America's law enforce- 
ment officers t the link between 
local civic activity and national cocrdina- 
tion. You must have the support and inter-' 
est of the, individual citizens which you are 
protecting And your efforts would be 
greatly enhanced by an exchange of ideas 
and information between various law en- 
forcement agencies through a national crime 
commission. 


DESERVE CONSIDERATION 


“Our law enforcement officers need to be 
better paid, and they need to-have more 
adequate security when they retire or when 
they are disabled. Unless we can provide 
these incentives it is going to be hara to 
maintain the high caliber of people en- 
trusted with the enforcement of our !aws. 
I think there is a duty on the part of the 
Federal, State, and local governments in 
this connection. A great many State and 
local violations are also violations of Fed- 
eral statutes. Local law enforcement officers 
very frequently assist in the enforcement 
of Federal statutes as well as State laws. 
Many times they may be killed or disabled 
while doing so. SoTI think it is proper that 
the Federal Government join State and local 
communities in a program of seeing that our 
law enforcement officers have better protec- 
tion.” 

Senator Kerauver told the assembled of- 
ficers that he had filed a bill that will extend 
the provisions of the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act to cover State and local 
law enforcement officers when they are killed 


or injured while enforcing any Federal law. _ 





Rigged and Slanted News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to insert the following article, en- 
titled “GTA Daily Radio Roundup,” for 
January 22, 1960, prepared by the Grain 
Terminal Association Public Relations 
Department, St. Paul, Minn.: 

GTA Datty Rapio RouNnpDuUP” 


Circulation 6,500,000. That’s what Life. 
magazine, which speaks so often for big 
business and the Eisenhower administration 
and is owned by the Luce interests, brags on 
its front cover. We wish we could say that 
our farm publications had that much circu- 
lation but there aren’t that many farm fam- 
ilies left since Benson’s big squeeze went on 
in 1953, 

We can’t criticize Life’s circulation figures, 
although many others often do, because we 
don’t know. But undoubtedly it is large. 
The point is, that when a national publica- 
tion of purposes of its own, sets out to blast 
farmers with all its editorial guns farmers 
are at a definite disadvantage. And that’s 
what is happening. 

You all remember Life’s recent vicious at- 
tack on farmers that ran serial fashion for 
several issues. There’s no letup. Now, in its 
most recent issues, the big slick magazine 
attacks the Farmers Union an and your 
Grain Terminal Association in 
It stems from the present review of grain 
storage conditions by a Congressional sub- 
committee. Life says it wonders why the 
Government should store farm products at 
all. And it hints, just hints you'll notice, 
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that the subcommittee’s head, Senator Sym- 
iIncton, might be soft-pedaling any mention 
of “a leading participant in the booming 
storage business.” This “leading partici- 
pant” Life names as Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association which it claims 
“grosses about $3.5 million a year in Gov- 
ernment storage payments.” 

like any other public warehouse, 
GTA stores grain for the Government as well 
for farmers and their country elevators. 
But not nearly as much as the big private 
firms because GTA is still small com- 
In fact, the figures show 
check was made a year ago, 
GTA was storing only 8 percent, or 12,290,000 
the 94.million in storage in the 

Twin Cities and Duluth-Superior areas. 

So it seems fair to ask why Life points 
the editorial finger at GTA, but makes no 
mention of the really big outfits in the stor- 
age business. There must be a reason be- 
cause we notice in its next sentence Life 
picks up the line of the NTEA, which you 
know is so anxious to kill off or at least 


peddies the NTEA line this way: “Be- 

ing a cooperative, it (GTA) pays a few taxes 

Instead, it spends most of 

them on propaganda and political pressure 

for higher farm price supports which in 

turn build more surpluses and the need for 
still more storage.” 

Well, that’s not hard to answer. GTA be- 
Meves that farm prices are too low, that 
family farmers deserve decent incomes and 
ought to have them, And we make no bones 
about saying so. But what has Life maga- 
zine been doing for farmers lately? And of 
course, GTA makes no profit. That belongs 
to the farmers who own GTA and every 
last red cent is allocated back to them. And 
we think the record is abundantly clear on 
who has led the wheat referendum cam- 
paign for 7 straight years to hold down 
wheat production. GTA, of course, and 
Farmers Union. 

That speaks for itself don’t you think? 

Farmers are proud of the record they have 
made in their cooperatives and it is an open 
book for all to see. We'd urge Life to keep 
the fight clean—and tell the truth about 
your GTA—the co-op way. : 





African Explosions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


. Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that, in a fast-changing world, there 
is a real need to constantly reevaluate 
the factors and influences which may 
affect not only the present, but also the 
future. 

As we look around the globe, the world 
spotlight of tomorrow, I believe, will 
focus more and more upon Africa—the 
once so-called dark continent. Includ- 
ing about one-fifth of the land area of 
the entire world—with its population of 
over 220 million, and vast natural re- 
sources—Africa will become increasingly 
important in the balance of world power. 
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order on a continent that tries to lift itself 
almost overnight from the neolithic age, still 
prevalent in many parts of it, right into the 


Currently, a great many nations on 
the African Continent are undergoing 
the birthpangs of independence and na- 
tionalism. 

As a respecter of the rights of self- 
determination, the United States should 
adapt its policies—and as necessary, 
create new ones—to recognize and as- 
sist the economic, social, and political 
progress and independence of the Afri- 
can nation. 

Actually, 
interest. 

Currently, the tide of nationalism 
sweeping over the world—particularly in 
less developed countries—will not be 
stemmed; unless assistance and guidance 
is provided the emerging nations, unrest 
will continue, and grow—threatening 


peace. 

If we fail to lend such assistance also, 
we can be assured that the Communists 
will step in to fill the gap. 

We recall that Lenin—expounding 
Communist doctrine—stated that Com- 
munists should initially support na- 
tionalism, to break any existing ties with 
other powers; then communism should 
move in to amalgamate the newly in- 
— peoples into the Communist 

As the African nations strive for in- 
dependence, their leaders have a deep 
responsibility to their people: First, in 


this is in our own self- 


their great yearning for a quick transfor- © 


mation to national independence, to pro- 
tect the rights and freedom of other 
people; and second, by declining the 
bait of communism—to assure that they 
do not trade their opportunity for 
achieving nationalistic goals for subjuga- 
tion to the dictatorship of international 
communism. 

Recently, the New York Times pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “African Ex- 
plosions” reviewing significant factors in 
the struggle of newly emerging nations 
for nationalism and independence. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 21, 1960] 
AFRICAN EXPLOSIONS 

As Europe’s colonial domain continues to 
recede in Africa a new factor begins to 
emerge in that hitherto rather quiescent 
continent. It further complicates the task 
of African leaders to give effect to their peo- 
ple’s clamor for freedom and independence. 

The new factor, never wholly absent but 
acquiring new significance, is that the strug- 
gle is not only between Europeans and Afri- 
cans but also between Africans and Africans 
in a multiplicity of patterns. It ranges from 
intertribal combat between war-painted war- 
riors with bows and. arrows to uprisings 
against feudal tribal chiefs, to revolts against 
the new governments, to conflicts between 
the newly independent states themselves. 
And it is accompanied in some parts, at least, 
by a relapse into ancient and even barbaric 
customs that include witchcraft, mass poi- 
sonings and public executions, 

The emergence of intra-African strife is 
perhaps part of the birthpangs of a new 
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20th century. Its more than 200 million 
people comprise many races, tribes and na- 
tionalies, with some 700 languages, and di- 
vided not according to their own groupings 
but according to colonial partitions which 
have developed separate nationalisms. These 
people include all cultural levels, from the 
primitive bushmen to the sophisticated west- 
ern-influenced town residents who are still 
too few in many cases to provide effective 
political leadership and essential managerial 
talent. 

These factors will not stop Africa’s trans- 
formation, and all that the West can do is to 
attempt to aid and guide this transforma- 
tion to avert graver dangers. But consider- 
ation of this kind might well caution the 
African leaders themselves not to rush things 
too much and to build first of all a founda- 
tion for independence before attempting to 
exercise it, lest premature independence un- 
leash destructive forces which could engulf 
them and all Africa. 





State of Oregon Hard Hit by Decline in 
Residential Construction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
informative and thoughtful editorial 
from the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Review of 


January 21, 1960, entitled “Home Build- - 


ing Drop Means Trouble For Oregon.” 
This editorial, written by State Senator 
Monroe M. Sweetland, .editor -of the 
Milwaukie Review, stresses the fact that 
high interest rates inevitably discourage 
new home constriittion, and that some 
75 percent of the production of Oregon 
sawmills, which is our State’s basic in- 
dustry, rely upon residential building for 
a market. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Review, Jan. 21, 1960] 


HOMEBUILDING Drop MEANS TROUBLE FOR 
OREGON 


Will we ever learn that high interest rates 
mean depression? 

Homebuilding experts estimate that the 
Eisenhower tight-money policy, which now. 
raises interest rates again, will cut housing 
starts this coming year by 10 percent. This 
throws a pall over all parts of our home- 
short Nation, but it hits Oregon hardest of 
all. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s 1959 publication of 
“The Failure Record Through 1958” has just 
reached us. This volume tells how many 
Qregon businesses failed that unhappy year 
in a minor depression. What State led the 
Union in failures? Our Oregon, with 201.5 
failures per 10,000 concerns. No other State 
in the Union was even close to us. Washing- 
ton had 91.2 failures; the average for all eight 
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Mountain States was 32.7; Massachusetts 
was 42.8; Missouri, 26.9; Minnesota, 25.3. 

The reason is not hard to find. When big 
finance was given its reward by the admin- 
istration it took a double swipe at faraway 
Oregon, where the economic life is domi- 
nated by lumber. Lumber lives on the Na- 
tion’s new construction, and the price we 
pay is tragedy for 201.5 businesses out of 
every 10,000—and far greater numbers of 
others who are all but plowed under by 
the consequences. 


Have the Wall Streeters changed in all 
these years? We have sometimes thought so 
as their tune changed, but now it appears 
the words and spirit have not changed. They 
are basically the same today as they were in 
1928, when tight money and high interest 
rates led us down the path to national ruin. 

The chief economist of Bankers Trust Co., 
of New York, Roy L. Reierson, recently laud- 
ed tight money in a New York University 
speech. 

“Interest rates in recent years,” argues Mr. 
Reierson, “are just returning from sub- 
normal depths. They are returning to the 
neighborhood of levels prevailing in 1928, 
a@ year of good business.” 

How blind this is to history, which a year 
after 1928 saw the plunge of 1929 which near- 
ly ruined American economy, but Banker 
Reierson called it “good business.” 


As the cost of loans on new houses soars 
well above 6 percent, the ability of young 
families to buy them is sharply curtailed. 
The cost of a 25-year $10,000 home mortgage 
(FHA) has risen a thousand dollars in 2 
years and few homes are built for a mere 
$10,000 these days. 


High interest rates discourage borrowing, 
but by making money “dear” they increase 
the bankers’ take at the higher level, at least 
temporarily. A community of new homes and 
future homes like our North Clackamas 
area, pays two ways: We find our develop- 
ment slowed down and the costs much high- 
er; we find our lumber industry, which 
underlies all of Oregon’s economy, sicken- 
ing again, and this affects many incomes iri 
our own area. 

When logging and lumbering—plywood, 
boom operations, shipping, trucking, saw 
manufacturing, and all that lives on timber— 
is in trouble, we are all in trouble in Ore- 
gon. Two hundred and one and five-tenths 
failures led the Nation’s bankruptcy roll 2 
years ago, and it will happen again unless a 
mighty effort rolls back the selfish, reckless 
program of tight money which the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration has sponsored. 








Independence of Ukraine 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, Janu- 
ary 22 is the date that marks the 42d 
anniversary of the independence of the 
Ukraine. It is a tragic fact, however, 
that this independence was a short-lived 
one and that in 1920 the Red Communist 
Army ruthlessly overran and crushed 
the Ukraine. 
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Since that date the 42 million Ukrain- 
ians have been living in enforced captiv- 
ity under the heels of their Soviet op- 
pressors. It is indeed sad that in this 
day and age when the world is moving 
slowly but steadily toward equal rights 
for all, that these proud and independent 
people are still forced to languish under 
the thumb of their Communist masters. 
They have been subject to Soviet con- 
trol longer than any other minority in 
the Soviet Union. Their people have 
died by the millions in slave labor camps, 


-in prisons and in the vast expanses of 


the Siberian wilderness. 

. Ever since they assumed control, the 
Soviet regime has attempted every 
means possible to crush the spirit of the 
Ukrainian people. It is a tribute to the 
spirit of these people that today their 
love for freedom and liberty shines as 
brightly as ever. 

I am honored to join today in saluting 
these courageous people and in the spirit 
of the Captive Nations Week resolution 
of last July, I join in the fervent prayer 
that one day soon the liberty-loving 
Ukrainian people will indeed be properly 
able to celebrate their national inde- 
pendence day in their own free. country. 





Area Redevelopment Legislation Urged at 
This Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following copy of a 
letter sent to Members of Congress by 
the Area Employment Expansion Com- 
mittee, 99 University Place, New York, 





N.Y., which urges the Congress to pass ~ 


an area redevelopment bill at this ses- 
sion of Congress. Also included is a fact 
sheet as of November 1959, showing. the 
distressed labor markets in the United 
States by geographical regions, as well 
as rural development areas prescribed by 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee in proposed Area Redevelopment 
Act. 


The matters follow: . 


AREA EMPLOYMENT 
EXPANSION COMMITTEE, 
New York, N.Y., January 15, 1960. 
Hon. Danret J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: We are hope- 
ful that Congress will enact area redevelop- 
ment legislation at this session. We have 
received assurances of support for this 
measure from the leaders of both parties. 
They have indicated their deep concern for 
the human suffering and economic waste 
found in chronically distressed urban com- 
munities and long-suffering underdeveloped 
rural counties. 





8S. 722 has been passed by the Senate and 
has been adopted by the House 
Committee in a revised form. We have been 
assured of support to clear this measure 
through the House Rules Committee. Your 
aid in this effort would be highly prized. 
We hope that we can count on your endorse- 
ment of the legislation and your vote when 
it reaches the floor. 

You of course know that the Special Sen- 
ate Committee on Unemployment Problems 
has held hearings throughout the country 
which have highlighted the tragic neglect 
of these communities and the need for Fed- 
eral assistance and guidance in their re- 
development. Many have already exhausted. 
their. own resources. These communities 
contain personal, industrial, commercial and 
public investments aggregating hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Tremendous losses will 
be sustained without the stimulus which 
Federal assistance will provide. 


The staff report of the Joint Economic. . 


Committee has urged the adoption of this leg- 
islation. We believe that the committee in 
its forthcoming will similarly endorse 
the bill and the Special Senate Committee on 
Unemployment Problems will also find the 
adoption of this measure essential to the 
solution of our Nation’s unemployment 
problems. 

We are enclosing a tabulation of the dis- 
tressed urban communities which would 
have been eligible as of November 1959 for 
assistance under 8S. 722. (House revision.) 

Unemployment continues to be concen- 


trated in these distressed labor markets in 


a serious manner. While the number of 
such communities has receded from the 
total of 204 in July to 172 in November (in- 
cluding 5 in Alaska), they still exceed the 
119 distressed areas of January 1959. We 
believe that most of the currently distressed 
urban communities will remain in = 
category for some time. 

The persistence of unemployment in mei 
areas is indicated by the following: 





January | November 
1959 1989 ! 


Number of distressed labor 
MASNNES <5 ccnssckeadns 119 . 172 
Total unemployment in these 


distressed labor markets_. 811, 973 926, 868 
Percent of Nation’s unem- 
a in these distressed 
iin cquia id ing Oo Seasinioailil 17.2 25.1 
Poreehs of Nation® § working 
population in these dis- 
Peed OI ai (canines 9.3 13.7 
National rate of unemploy- 
ment (percent)_...........-. 7.0 5.3 
Rate of unemployment in 
these distressed areas (per- 


OBE); i << ctabdieeecctariianae 12.9 as 


1The number and. percentages of unemployed will 
betaised when the full November data are available for 


Pennsylvania. The 5 areas in Alaska were omitted for 


comparability with January 1959. 


We are also enclosing a list of the rural 
distressed areas. 

Without the passage of the pending area 
redevelopment bill we shall not be able to 
attain maximum employment as required by 
the Employment Act of 1946 and shall con- 
tinue to shoulder the high cost of support 
for the unemployed and their families and 
suffer from the waste of valuable private and 
public assets. 

If we can be of further assistance to you 
in this matter, feel free to write us. 

Sincerely, 
¢ PRENTISs M. Brown, 
Chairman, 
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Area EMPLOYMENT Expansion COMMITTEE, 


New York, N.Y, 
Fact Sureet No. 38D (Supp. 1) 


January 25 









Employment, unemployment, and unemployment as percent of labor force in distressed labor markets in the United States, by geographical 


region, November 1959 





Region, State, number of distressed labor markets Date Civilian labor 
force (total) 











Number in { Most recent date 
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eT pil inci dinetinnnnaneinsiveeditasencane~nnslorcoons eaabecempins 
Nee ci rasesnnnb|pvoehenacoieeilices 
I a oe cc rr zi 
Smaller 
Stl alahk eciniciensccideasbiaigpiniems lancer sicebspansliiverou actos November 1959_._. 
DT ee tae apa cap nat imetac G6. cca. 
| FE ESET ee ae aaa ge Gt. ott ee 
Norwich. .._.-.. snaps SM hi ndipne ithnein miata astra okays Pa OO ..ctetcn dea 
Ss iwabebvnnesladeas 00.53 oe 
I Rk hn 5s cid monntinwnmearahenst| cmecedaecspuceubetinn 
a ceceinkaene November 1959_... 
Smaller: 
Biddeford-Sanford __-............... BEE SCALE 2 Eo Ge. 2 thee 
UIE tiie tlie nanadaadMbatsacdnnapenlaacd do... casaene 
Very small: : 
 .; Judbeacwedanceseba Riaeiiaeanncitind Datacard wi a August 1959. ...... 
ih wiiihnkibincnmbecbibedandintpakinwowacwssateudas G0... icin 
es cicththin dditonwasnbtch pipes aneccntthalinnnacecucstbebeada 
Major: 
IR in wdsin scan MR eisai aki inte En pialeeion ghicicnaion November 1959_... 
EE ER SE Oita Se eee OG... discecustiewe 
La do... 
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Sa a a in aimee April 1959_.-.-..:- 
ot ceweuanwboovceact November 1959___- 
NG IIR fo occa aenanecpecwcess pein January 1959__...- 
ec kmeerintenrid November 1959... . 
ee ed ie win np iasawerdpeaateaeeal G0. cuanbeet 
Rhode Island (1) -...- Te ne eames masses oainatts ppp een 
Tene nN een cin acute mansuenancap November 1959--- 
SITS a GE i oe CR OT | Jiuiccvedsnieianmnbad 
Very ameell: St. Jolmsbury - ........-.................-...- November 1959_..- 
i a nwsuie Pais enw neheahsbonen : 
CN ent aciindanthbensingenssncceaseeaeele : 
ajor: 
SRR ier SS oi SRI SE a RE Re a November 1959_.. 
Neen ee ae pdaccokodhoksdoduiucne GO. sicnu cosets 
Smaller: 
I dl a ieatwenetiintilamae G0... xncsiciaeiine 
ee a caddeck Leia G6... acum ene 
re en tbepmotvtlenteatidcwns 60. ..ccdee 
I a Dia a od Tn niespaeingiowkvnbonaddspaoneneshtnieabary 
Maj 
aS tia buheoninpialnies November 1959... 
SRE Te ene, eae QO. See ous 
Smalier: 
I nd ck denewne ----- July 1960. .......s- 


October 1959. ....- 
November 1959_... 








August 1959__--... 

OE OS SS Ea ee September 1959.__ 

New burgh-Middiletown-Beacon__................--..- November 1959.... 

rn mniceshnee August 1959. _..._- 

i ned October 1959...... 
Pennsylvania (21)............- Bas chi ak keene ely nhs ea neothh bab woe sconienniiaaniael 1, 861, 640 

Major: 
ck wewes October 1959_..... 1 53, 760 
SNe a ith ili September 1959.... 98, 700 
a iat hatin October 1959_....- 197,130 
Tn  sdabpeontoertn G0- ck. ncaa 857, 800 
a  cahiowhebiscowas November 1959.._. 101, 310 
a ENCOUN eo. Sabi nin cice cowie ebansfosees G0... sande 137, 000 
Smaller: 

Berwick-Bloomsburg 21, 800 
I elt tit we 35, 000 
Clearfield-Du Bois _- 36, 400 
ek encore 22,.000 
Kittanning-Ford City 21, 400 
IR i enenn: 22, 100 
See 24, 000 
Nee TT ewan cena ODn ams 37, 150 
Oil City-Pranklin-Titusville. ................-..-.-.--!.....do...-. ; 29, 500 
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of start of sub- 
stantial labor 
surplus 


Angust 1957, 
July 1957. 

March 1955. 
December 1957. 
November 1957, 





Do. 


March 1954. 
January 1957. 


‘Pre-1958, 


Do. 


December 1957, 
January 1957. 
January 1952, 


Do. 
November 1947. 
January 1958. 


November 1957. 
Do. 
Do. 


October 1957. 

September 1957, 

October 1957. ; 
November 1957, 
Pre-1957, 


July 1951. 


Pre-1957. 


January 1952. 
January 1958. 


March 1955. 
D 


0. 
January 1955, 


January 1958, 
November 1957, 


January 1955, ~ 
Do. 

Novemiber 1957, 

January 1955. 

January 1958, 

June 1957. : 

January 1958, ig 


Pre-1958. 


January 1952, 
January 1957. 
July 1953. 
January 1958. 
January 1952, 
May 1957. 


Do. 
January 1958. 
November 1952. Ee 
Pre-1957. ‘ag 


Do. 
November 1957. 
Pre-1957. : 
November 1957. Pe 
January 1957. ~ fe 


eames ee renee 
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Employment, unemployment, and unemployment as percent of labor force in distressed labor markets in the United States, by geographical 










































































4 region, November 1959—Continued a 
; Unemploy- | Number in | Most recent date f 
Region, State, number of distressed labor markets Date “aan _ poeple. ment as per- = . _. se = : 
orce (to ment (to percen ‘ 
surplus E ' 
; 
we 
F United States—Continued x 
F Northeast—Continued vy 
F Middle Atlantic—Continued : 
Pennsylvania—Continued m 
eo pottsville ctinbine baie hanena’ sedi eanieds eebaaaeratin tate September 1959_...) . 77, 400 | ; 4, 456 | January 1952, 
Bt, MAPS. na oan ns nnn ween nn nce cncegnaneenweseulons< = eines cena 17, 900 126 | Pre-1957. 
Sayre-A thens-Towands. .....- -- <2 0.25 sce ccc ctneens [anes Ora secnsenees 20, 106 OS tine iscita cae November 1957, : 
Sanbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel. -..-..-.- Li cnckipthalantas i isitwnatas 64, 100 ; 1,454} N ovember 1952, 
Uniontown-Oonmelisville..........-.....----.----.---.]----- GO5b sedvbenns 45, 300. ‘ 8, 082 | Pre-1957. 
WR ONE in ins Sek cecitn cnconduocncnsgeaaapeneia OO. oncenteees Tee 42,800 ; 232 | March 1957, 
South: ' 4 
South A Gants (OD q ..cunnndandvvisenscccsscsepagesases dtinvevarsin [ioseavascishsedannoe oer 1, 175, 829° ce , 59; 487 
Florida (1) 2... 222-22 nnn onan en ewes cw nce e cece em nwnn canes [decrenns-sesennse=n= 1, ome . 334 
Very stnall: Apalachicola - --..2....-.....-----.--Lseenewan March 1958. ...-.- ae 1,925 334 | September 1955, 
Wise SE Onn ss ehes ntecing-ncdssgease sits at nscgulnishascoepes o msiagtdaatiies ot tied i Naeb cornmia soe tinal 2 ~ 105 k 3, 934 
Smaller: 
Cumberland, Md., West Virginia. ..-..-...-....-..-.- init 10005 ...c.. 7 = int ae “ae 7 1962, 
Cian iti in cine windin ectimanbuceueaaee aeaaeiena Oi. 5. aired x 7 b 
Homestowa SRT OT NRE SRR 3 BR EET October 1959... -..-. 38, 550 9.5 1, 337 Do, 
Garrett : April 1060... -..:... 6, 405 14.7 556 Do. 
Crisfield August 1959_.....- 7, 750 6.9 60 | July 1957, 
TOOT. on ck Rncadnccnncuchncunbineedhdacknnedsjandket ane NEC idcarene 5 as __ 13,050" 5 a 8.4 316 | Pre-1957. 
North QarOline CO) 5k occ. ences te cant cecdedatesstlanlipmaens scenes shekena’ 271,8 8.3 6, 311 
patie: Ded s.iiai 3s ee ow eee August 1950_.....- 48, 070 “66 266 | January 1957, 
Smaller: 
Fayetteville SRT 3 Ani oo OSS eae Miele aa Be cae September 1959.... 33, 525 2, 385 71 373 | March 1956, 
PiOOPNIY NE 525d bo su cccdengcioubdndsadenenate July 1959.........- 15, 360 1, 230 8.0 308 | Pre-1958. 
en. a doen elnino aane se ennai erie May 1959. .......- 21, 400 2, 400 11.2 1,116 | April 1957, 
Ta ee oC ai cwininida bu eaaaisnsinn patamiaets August 1959_.....- 33, 380 2, 270 6.8 267 | Pre-1958. 
Mount Airy._.....-..-- tli Bud aba) aad eC MPa July 1969........-- 23, 030 1, 670 7.3 288 | June 1956. 
Rockisigham-Hamlet... 25. i2 oo ceennncdccugseeudsiuecus April 1969. ........ 14, 735 2, 505 17.6 1,711 | March 1957. 
Week y DAOUNE sh cE ac ence pee oe nan ands Jee 42, 845 2, 945 6.9 374 | April 1957, 
Major: 3 i 
"Rushieriordton-Ferest CR ae at See actin May 1959. .......- 16, 640 1, 115 6.8 117 | November 1954, 
We iinet Bes inc acba sean cubed jnceebee besa eee DOs i ecicuicnd pes 22, 825 2, 860 as 12.5 1,490 | Pre-1958, 
Seuth Cebetes Qhisesseiiic wa aa ae ere sl 5, 750 370 6.5 28 
. Cee: TENOR oi ee ek aksawksos hacen August 1959_.....-. he 5, 750 370 6.5 28 | Pre-1958. 
Vidette (0 oo < -snsccahsiinnc nse ds dat cobb adn ceaceeds ci tetae > ateeaeiebee dead 133, 005 10, 150 te 2, 260 
Diehor: TRO ko oss ceo ccchs cn eewesingd Sinaia | November 1959. _.- 66, 005 4, 200 6.4 240 | March 1958. 
Smaller: 
Big Stone Gap-Appalachia__..........--..-...-..-..2. setindd ie sic gilasdoatib 20, 075 Fy 300 a = peed ek Boo 
Siena NCO iii 5 5 5 occ ed cnn cwilasedukbsenck et eed Re tecidcamd 30, 925 , 850 f anuary 4 
Cametiiond Gregtet. «isi cia daiis cebu cnssccdos wigaedl BGicaqvaidcieod 16, 000. 800 G05 i. eimimasne March 1957, 
Weik Viewitla 00 50 ir sil iauasdieiaik ania 643, 234 | 85, 307 13.3 46, 713 
Major: : 
ie oss ji tid idaphtorialis sc alalial wieiia tatoos November 1959___. 113, 500 10, 9.1 3,540 | March 1954, 
Huntington, W. Va.; Ashland, W. Va., Ky., Ohio. ._|.---- bs 91, 750 12, 30 13.4 6,795 | March 1957. 
Wheeling, W. Va., Steubenville, Ohio_................]--.--doyv_ i212... 142, 800 16, 050 11.2 7,482 | November 1957, « 
Smaller: 
DOGG vncckndsblamawsiunen cbkbbnptiwetusdpionnemes WE August 1959_.....- 23, 75 7,060 29.7 5, 685 | March 1953, 
NR a kines sna nbedkeeseeesabean esa alkoiee June 1959. __...... 22, 640 4, 950 21.9 3, 592 | June 1957. 
OCRBRBDUINE . dcdicscidda<nao akbbiside oo 4ssadibscewe: October 1959. ...._ 29, 950 2, 750 9.2 053} April 1957. 
Paleo is oie cetiink sking sviwtcadnwusnllnientaiie FO es tiara ii 24, 320 4, 330 17.8 2,871 | November 1952, 
a ee Re ae August 1959___...- 21, 760 4, 280 19.7 2,974 | March 1954. 
WartiNGhOGl, ooiiicikcacccaicdsdecs October 1959 21, 350 1, 550 7.3 269 | January 1953. 
UII NN Re ote 19, 550 3, 700 18.9 2, 527 Do, 
Parkersbitrg. 5. -s.........-2 June 1959. __....-- 39, 550 3, 050 7.7 677 s Do. ’ 
Point Pleasant-Gallipolis, W. Va., Ohio..........-._..| August 1959__..... 36, 650 4, 280 17 2,081 | November 1952, 
: Ronceyerte-W hite Sulphur Springs. ...................}.----d0...._........ 19, 760 2,040) 4 10.3 B54 Do. 
‘- y 1, RRR ST ee ge Sees BS | Jume 1959___......- 22, 160 6, 000 27.1 4,670 | February 1954, 
Yery small: } 
MN ae ie speck. snag ORCA February 1959.__.- 8, 943 1, 100 12.3 563 
Grenen I aS ee eS ee | April 1959__.....<- ( 4, 801 — @ 31.6 1, 229 
RRO puisi in ican cdpwad eee dewete Ldécattade @) %) ) 
FOO ois hc kk dksnkdiien cee taasnacctaoaloes (2) (3) @) @) ® 
Fast-south central (18)....--..--------------- sisi Scde Ai sieht se culpa uae ible 1,051, 508 | 93, 369 8.9 30, 274 
iin Me hci nna abscess bec deoin Kek¥odic ct: skp - 10, 275. f 29, 945 7.3 5, 
Major: ae ii inhi on uwc ucniacn aameeak November 1959... - 258, 670 18, 900 7.4 3, 380 | Jantiary 1958, 
Smaller: 
PN ates dy deniwiiiciulpliaansahiasileiaa keat August 1959____._- 34, 785 2, 055 5.9 }............-.] Jume 1967, - 
WSOPOROR- ENON ii... oo ask aban onc n si ak Cameos June 1959._....... 44. 750 3, 050 a8 365 Do. 
RID so. ccantisintvantincaeitignisctatimiewecacbananaaiies October 1959___.-. 33, 510 3, 265 9.7 1, 255 | Februar y.1952. 
ad pi aol bathe battled daub damage September 1959_... 17, 300 1, 250 7.2 212 | November 1952, 
I aa a a ae er May 1959... 2.2.2. 21, 260 1, 425 6.7 149 | June 1957, 
Webtitheys OO. i tee on eR eee “472000 ——s«B, 140 10.8 2, 
ae: Louisville, Ky.-Indiana. -....-.......-22-.22.2.-- November 1959___. 306, 100 20, 300 6.6 1,934) November 1957, 
Smaller: 
Corbin 26, 050 3, 11.7 1,487 | July 1953. 
Hazard : ; 19, 500 2, 13.3 430 Do. 
: NG ee ee do 25, 800 3, 400 13.2 1, 852 ——— 1953, 
aa Da II. Soo nue nhnosksudanssiekossuncueue do 27, 600 5, 840 21.2 4,184 | July 1953. 
Morehead-Grayson,........... LipeiB i wi andeek wis ....do 20, 350 4, 050 19.9 2,829 | August 1954, 
Paintsville-P: NUN io rita dn eke ahaa sana do 23, 250 3, 600 15.5 2,205 | Jnly 1953 
PURI VUO WH RON, ion eck bing t ccm dioenmee April 1959. _....... 23, 350 8, 300 35.5 6, 899 Do. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Employment, unemployment, and unemployment as percent of labor force in distressed labor markets in the United States, by geographical ie 
region, November 1959—Continued 
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Unemploy- | Number in | Most recent date % 

Region, State, number of distressed labor markets Date Civilian labor} Unemploy- | ment as per-| excess of of start of sub- = 

force (total) | ment (total) | cent of the 6 percent stantial labor e = 
labor force surplus F: 

United States—Continued 2 4 
South—Continued E < 
East-South Central—Continued : 
Louisiana (1): Smaller: Opelousas._...........--..-.-....----- () (2) () | Pre-1958. a 
NE TOD eins din nade wes ec nncngpewscencestecnumeeesc|orcces es. piintiniiiaiaiaslion 37, 023 7.5 

OG no eadivensesmwntdnétndouces January 1959_...-- 37, 023 7.5 Do. " 

I oll iar hdinaiisweneicesippinniewetdinawllbissgne~endh-=senscoue -cigigalionte 132, 300 7.2 f 

Major: Chattanooga, Tenn.-Ga. . __.-.......---.....--...- October 1959... -.. 3115, 800 6.2 January 1957. 

Smaller: La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell_............-....-.. April 1959_......-2 16, 500 13.9 January 1954. ; 

West South Central (9)..........- Mitac iceethdiiestedaticanonaeegts «on , acs noapic 6.6 bE) ~ 
——————— | a 
I eck rnin titan dotetlonbetininitiwenonaa0n=|-r-ofeceoswneaaietes 6.7 : 

Smaller: rs 
Cee a aw aniipemansos August 1959._.._._ 14, 500 75 6.0 November 1957. 
Tdi pa bneuie Sent | October 1959... __. 12, 800 750 6.0 August 1954. 
re wseidiiieithnes iS atiaeel 0... ce 23, 450 1, 775 .6 Pre-1958. 

ES TELE ELLIE IRE LE EE ERD ETE (2) (2) (2) February 1958, Be 
i Oe 232, 162 18, 170 ; 
Major: Beaumont-Port Arthur -_-_............--.---.- ....| November 1959... 117, 700 9, 800 January 1958. 
Smaller: 
Galveston-Texas City._..._- Sa ee eae of a60 OO. - lepine 5A, 540 3, 600 November 1957, 
Laredo... ce Ge itera 5 indo es iid ED RON: 22, 422 2, 220 January 1958. 
7 N,N .....| November 1959 2... 37, 500 2, 550 January 1954, ‘ 
NSS iiiroianingncmsitwngesagseupiniusoceseens RRS Sac eeee aL aol eaandnacs 
Bk sees | 262, 855 
Nee ee a ciuweece-[eenseasees 241,510 — 
goto asus 16, 450 : 

Smaller: 

I es aaa a Sh sesee ae s.---| November 1959_._- 23, 675 1, 725 March 1957. 

Harrisburg... .__..._.--.- Si eh apndintdmadsinebversk} OR peOnhUer SiS. 22, 825 2, 250 January 1955. is 

Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frankfurt_..............--.--- | August 1959__.:... 68, 300 8, 400 January 1952. ‘ 

ee MINE -TOMNIO i go ko iekp cn oo- ce wescceee- } June 1959___.. 21, 500 1, 350 February 1955. 

NON ee on eamedetenensens a October 1959_..... 24, 525 1, $25 April 1954. 

inn cnp npdeaspetscscsnepsheiousbon ef ~~ 159, 300 | mcs 12,130 

Major: | 
a dine slebhekaiowge tei October 1959_. __.. 77,000 6, 100 September 1957, 

ME a es ce Sabintin donne September 1959_... 44, 200 2, 600 January 1952. 

Smaller: c 
ESTES Sgr Eg ee A ae re Pa .---~| March 1959_....... 22, 370 2, 110 September 1957. ’ 
NE cook Sas F etidutaatietiet sain amine ..-----| February 1959__... 15, 130 1, 320 January 1952. Py 

j ————OoeeeSS oe — oo Oo ———SSS am 
Noten Ge diinwnsne<Dkdcttsn< ome budénpes een be - = -remnnnpensicnes 1, 715, 310 203, 700 11.9 100, 781 

Major: | : 

I cr a ee ee cal maibale November 1959____ 1, 426, 400 150, 000 11.2 64, 416 | March 1956. 
i cee phersasoenicasas Gt... tueteeous 135, 400 40, 000 29.5 31,876 | April 1957. 
Smaller: ; |. 

a ae a eae ! April 1959._.-.2... 27, 400 1, 700 6.2 56 | July 1957. 
UT ib oe thins a Darigimninginne aiboe nS ncats eiebeeee | November 1959___. 36, 000 5, 100 14.2 3,000 | September 1956. : 
Iron Mouritain__....2>.--s.,-.----.-....-.-...-..-..--| September 1990__.. 16, 000 800 ON ge ea April 1954. 
I ee he endasae] na deo. sine beeae 16, 010 1, 000 6.3 39 | January 1956, 
Re ain Sent iinicle cebienp ome de act ee a 24, 100 2, 000 8.3 554 | April 1956. 
Port Huron----.....-.- pberins ib ited amend bbtbtaitlyakinn | November 1959... 34, 000 3, 100 9.1 1,060 | January 1956. 

a a he eh cucccsiowsedunsfoctes ‘cane sibenunbindie Bere 84, 300 | Pa, 6, 60 | “7.8 1, 542. 

Smaller: : ; 
Athens-Logan-Nelsonville~....... cig iaptcllaigp dm mip wi March 1959___..... 20, 900 2, 200 10. 5 966 | January 1958, 
Portsmouth-Chillicothe__.......-.......-...-...----- | May 1959. ........ 63, 400 4, 400 6.9 696°] May 1957. ] 

Ne en ndbeoeaihasionbentdapnete ieee ns cis eee 38,022 ere 3, 374 ag 9.6 1, 273 7 < 

Smaller: ‘ ] 
ED icib inte can citinreyinanscccnbnycnccascenpanencens | June 1959.....-.... 18, 000 1, 700 9.0 620 | September 1957. 
Seine Sachi conten dcense rich bbasswns ons ies OD Si satstaditecs 17, 022 1, 634 9.8 653 | November 1957. \ 

Ir ee emeeennwedine adit clase anieneshaaiie 0 14, 90; 2, 605 ee = 1, 706 I 

Very small: > : 

ile te ia ea unn ahaa ctenendcedeccons March 1959. ...... 4, 950 573 11.6 276 | Pre-1958. 
SRE cnkesvemassetacocecinoswaccoscenssnccenscee|aoce= 100..citme 4, 000 932 23.3 692 Do. I 
ON ile ss cialis Riptesineonaasiulsqood GO . -<imiiiagioe 6, 030 1, 100 18.2 738 Do. 
Pacific (6)....--- NR a Te ae nal Siccere el 116,280/ 8070 6.9 “1, 093 i ; 
I CR iiietierticthiciniacoenonwcenterecnnnennadanccsccor| sweccussonstpasenene 116, 280 8, 070 6.9 1, 093 

Smalier: 

Aberdeen .......~...-.2---------aeneceoeee eewerceencese August 1959. ...... 28, 910 1,790 6.2 55 | February 1957, L 
a acl November 1959... 19, 610 1, 860 9.5 683 | January 1958, 
PN i viinncgnecincncsncpsscansnntvnnenttnecsacs|onses dO... -~--0t0 25, 880 2, 150 8.3 597 Do. ; 
el ooo. no iaeasnanseibeooniénslee September 1959... 27, 870 1, 680 0 Bie cca May 1958. } 5 
 iettitiide thiewtn dinsnippecueshiiclcéubsses August 1959__..... 14,010 |- 590 OD hess cuss iin: February 1957. 
a at i i a eataipwosinatibe October 1959. ....- (®) 5, 000 (2) (2) October 1959. 

——<—= | —————— = = —————— — ~| 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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' eplounioné, unemployment, and unemployment as percent of labor force in distressed labor markets in the United States, by » 
geographical region, November 1959-—Continued 














Region, State, number of distressed labor markets 





United States—Continued 
North Central—-Oontinued 


Certhv ite OF008 (8 is saicieadccoctnncenccadsagabane 


Unemploy- uaiers in | Most recent date 
ment as of start of sub- 
6 peres es stantial labor 
surplus 














9.3 

SES UR wa ncantenisnthvsisudiqnitestchiidnassasqnaminehaheiaimiiaaabiies 9.3 
ROGER vi, cctikdeciitatsthwinkavindie niidmatdiietadiemme 8.9 

FR RR iin cnn dbdinvonimtintnedammanpniedbmesiiion tga silaatiidncl 10.3 

Juneati..... 9.2 

Ketchikan. 6.9 

Petersburg - 14.0 

1 Estimated. - Employment Security classifies them as surplus labor markets. 


3 Information not available. 


Source: State employment security agencies, 


Nortse.—Cities with less than 6 percent unemployment are included if Bureau of 


RURAL REDEVELOPMENT AREAS PRESCRIBED BY 
THE HOUSE BANKING COMMITTEE IN PROPOSED 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Nore.—The bill recommended by the House 
Banking Committee decldres that among 
the rural redevelopment areas “shall be in- 
cluded * * * any county (1) which is 
among the 500 counties in the United States 
ranked lowest in level of living of farm- 
operator families, or (2) which is among the 
500 counties in the United States having the 
highest percentage of commercial farms pro- 
ducing less than $2,500 worth of products 
for sale annually.” 

The counties listed below conform to these 
categories: 

Alabama 


Congressman and Rural County 


ANDREWS: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Geneva, 
Henry, Houston, Lee, Macon, Russell. 

Boykin: Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Mon- 
roe, Washington, Wilcox. 

Ex..iotTT: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Frank- 
lin, Lamar, Marion, Pickens, Walker, Win- 
ston. 

Grant: Butle?, Conecuh, Covington, Cren- 


shaw, Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery, 
Pike. 

JONES: Jackson, Lawrence, Limestone, Mor- 
gan. 


Rains: Chambers, De Kalb, Etowah, Mar- 
shall, Randolph, Tallapoosa. 
Roserts: Autauga, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, El- 
more, St. Clair. 
SELDEN, Jr.: Bibb, Chiiton, Greene, Hale, 
Perry, Sumter, Tuscaloosa. 
Arkansas 


ALForD: Conway, Faulkner, Perry, Pope, 
Yell. 

GATHINGS: Clay, Crittenden, Greene, Lee, 
Phillips, St. Francis. 

Harris: Ashley, Bradley, Calhoun, Clark, 
Columbia, Hempstead, Howard, Lafayette, 
Little River, Miller, Montgomery, Nevada, 
Ouachita, Pike, Polk, Sevier, Union. 

Mrtts: Cleburne, Fulton, Independence, 
Izard, Lawrence, Monroe, Randolph, Sharp, 
Stone, White, Woodruff. 

NorRELL: Chicot, Cleveland, Dallas, Desha, 
Drew, Grant, Jefferson, Lincoln, Lonoke. 

TRIMBLE: Baxter, Boone, Johnson, Logan, 
Madison, Marion, Newton, Scott, Searcy, Se- 
bastian, Van Buren. 


. Florida 
MatTTHEws: Baker, Gilchrist, Hamilton, 
Lafayette, Madison, Suwannee, Union. 
Sixes: Calhoun, Holmes, Jackson, Jeffer- 
son, Leon, Okaloosa, Walton,. Washington. 
Georgia 
Burren: Appling, Atkinson, Bacon, Brant- 
ley, Charlton, Clinch, Coffee, Echols, Jeff 
Davis, Lanier, Pierce, Telfair, Wayne. 
Brown: Elbert, Greene, Hart, Lincoln, 
Oglethorpe, Taliaferro, Warren, Wilkes. 
Davis: Rockdale, 


Fiynt, Jr.: Butts, Carroll, Clayton Co- 
weta, Payette, Heard, Henry, Lamar, Meri- 
wether, Newton. 

Forrester: Clay, Dodge, Harris, Marion, 
Quitman, Randolph, Stewart, Taylor, Wil- 
cox. 

LanpRUM: Fannin, Gilmer, Rabun, Towns, 
Union, White. 

MITCHELL: Chattooga, Dade, Douglas, Har- 
alson, Murray, Walker. 

PitcHer: Baker, Brooks, Decatur, Early. 

Preston: Bryan, Burke, Evans, Liberty, 


Long, Montgomery, Screven, Trattnall, 
Treutien, Wheeler. 
Vinson: Baldwin, Crawford, Glascock, 


Hancock, Jaseph, Johnson, Twiggs, Washing- 
ton, Wilkinson. 
een Illinois 

Gray: Hardin, Johnson, Pope. 

Kentucky 

Cuetr: Adair, Green, Metcalfe. 

NatcHer: Allen, Breckinridge, Butler, Ed- 
monson, Grayson, Hopkins, Ohio. 

Perkins: Breathitt, Carter Elliott, Floyd, 
Greenup, Johnson, Lawrence, Lee, Magoffin, 
Menifee, Morgan, Pike, Rowan, Wolfe. 

Srter: Clay, Clinton, Cumberland, ‘Jack- 
son, Kn6xX, Laurel, Monroe, Owsley, Pulaski, 
Rockcastle, Russell, Wayne, Whitley. 

SPENCE: Lewis. 

STUBBLEFIELD: 
Cracken, Marshall. 

Watts: Casey, Estil, Powell. 

Louisiana 

Brooxs*>Bienville, Claiborne, De Soto; Red 
River, Webster. 

McSween:' Avoyelles, Grant, La Salle, 
Natchitoches, Sabine, Vernon, Winn. 

Morrison: East Feliciana, Livingston, St. 
Helena, West Feliciana. 


PASSMAN: Caldwell, Catahoula, Concordia, 
Franklin, Lincoln, Morehouse, Richland, 
Union, West Carroll. 

THOMPSON: Beauregard, Evangeline, St. 
Landry. 


Crittenden, Graves, Mc- 


Michigan 
BENNETT: Iron. ; 
CEDERBERG: Alcona, Clare, Iosco. 
GrirFrIn: Wexford. 

Minnesota 


BLATNIK: Itasca. 
MARSHALL: Aitkin. 


Mississippi 


ABERNETHY: Alcorn, Attala, Calhoun, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Clay, Itawamba, Lee, 
Lowndes, Monroe, Noxubee, Oktibbeha, Pon- 
totoc, Prentiss, Tishomingo, Webster, Win- 
ston. 

Cotmer: Covington, Geotge, Greene, Jef- 
ferson Davis, Jones, Lamar, Lawrence, 
Marion, Perry, Wayne. 

Smtrn: Bolivar, Coahoma, Holmes, 
Humphreys, Issaquena, Leflore, Quitman, 
Sharkey, Sunflower, Tunica, Washington. 





f 


WuitTen: Benton, Carroll, De Soto, Gre- 
nada, Lafayette, Marshall, Montgomery, 
Panola, Tallahatchie, Tate, Tippah, Union, 


Yalobusha. 

WitttaMs: Adams, Amite, Claiborne, 
Copish, Franklin, Hinds, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Pike, Walthall, Warren, Wilkinson, Yazoo. 

WINsTEaD: Clarke, Jasper, Kemper, Lauder= 
dale, Leake, Madison, Neshoba, Newton, 
Rankin, Scott, Simpson, Smith. 

Missourt 

RANDALL: Vernon. 

Brown: Douglas, Ozark, Stone, Taney, 
Wright. 

CaRNAHAN?: Carter, Dent, Howell, Iron, 
Madison, Oregon, Reynolds, Shannon, Wash- 
ington, Wayne. 

Jongs; Bollinger, Butler, Ripley. 

New Mezico 
MontTora: Mora, Rio Arriba, Sierra. 
Morris: San Miguel, Socorro. 
North Carolina 

ALEXANDER: Alexander, Alleghany, Ashe, 
Stanly, Watauga. 

Barven: Duplin, Onslow, Pender. 

BoNNER: Hyde, Tyrrell, Washington. 

FounrTAIN: Halifax, Warren. 

Hatt: Buncombe, Cherokee, Clay, Graham, 
ae ee Macon, Swain, Transyl- 
va 

Jonas: Avery, Surke, Catawba, Lincoln, 
Mitchell. 

Krrcnin: Anson, Davidson, Montgomery, 
Scotiand, Wilkes. 

LENNON: Bladen, 
New Hanover. 


Scorr: Caswell, Person. 


Brunswick, Columbus, 


WHITENER: Cleveland, Madison, McDowell, 
Polk, Rutherf Yancey. 
Ohio 


HENDERSON: Guernsey, Noble. 
MOELLER: Gallia, 
Oklahoma 

AuBerT: Atoka, Choctaw, Latimer, Le Flore, 
McCurtain, Pittsburg, Pushmataha. 

EpMONDSON: A , Cherokee, Delaware, 
Haskell, McIntosh, Okmulgee, Sequoyah. 

Steep: Coal, Creek, Hughes, Lincoln, Ok- 
fuskee, Seminole. 

South Carolina 

AsHMorREs Greenville, Laurens, Spartan- 
burg, Union. 

Dorn: Abbeville, Anderson, Edgefield, 
Greenwood, McCormick, Newberry, Oconee, 
Pickens, Saluda. 


HEMPHILL: Cherokee, Chester, Chester- 


field, Fairfield, Kershaw, Lancaster, York. 


McMIL1ian: Georgetown, Horry, Lee, Wit- 
liamsburg.. 

Ritey: Barnwell, Lexington, Orangeburg. 

Rivers: Allendale, Beaufort, Berkeley, 
Charleston, Clarendon, Colleton, Dorchester, 
Hampton, Jasper. 
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Tennessee 


Baxer: Anderson, Blount, Campbell, Lou- 
don, Morgan, Roane, Scott, Union. 

Bass: Dickson, Giles, Hickman, Houston, 
Humphreys, Lawrence, Lewis, Perry, Stewart, 
Sumner, Wayne. 

EvrerEtT: Haywood, Lauderdale. 

Evriys: Cannon, Clay, Cumberland, De 
Kalb, Fentress, Jackson, Lincoln, Macon, 
Moore, Overton, Pickett, Putnam, Ruther- 
ford, Smith, Van Buren, Warren, White, 
Wilson. 

FRAZIER, In.: Bledsoe, Grundy, McMinn, 
Marion, Meigs, Monroe, Polk, Rhea, Sequat- 
chie. 

Murray: Benton, Carroll, Decatur, Fa- 
yette, Hardeman, Hardin, McNairy, Madison. 

Reece: Carter, Clairborne, Cocke, Grain- 
ger, Greene, Hamblen, Hancock, Hawkins, 
Jefferson, Johnson, Sevier, Sullivan, Unicoi, 
Washi : 

BeckwortH: Camp, Panola, Rusk, Upshur, 
Wood. 

Brooks: Newton, Sabine, San Augustine. 

Dowpr: Anderson, Angelina, Cherokee, 
Henderson, Houston, Madison, Polk, San 
Jacinto, Trinity, Walker. 

PatmaNn: Bowie, Cass, Franklin, Harrison, 
Marion, Morris, Red River, Titus. 

RaysuRN: Rains. 

Tracve: Freestone, Leon, Robertson, Som- 
ervell. 

THOMPSON: Lavaca. 

THORNBERRY: Bastrop, Burlesoy. 

Younc: Duval, McMullen. 

Virginia 


ABBITT: Appomattox, Buckingham, 
Greensville, Mecklenburg, Lunenburg, Prince 
Edward. . 

Downinc: York. 

Harrison: Bath, Highland. 

JENNINGS: Buchanan, Dickenson, Lee, 
Russell, Scott, Tazewell, Washington, Wise. 
Porr: Alleghany, Bedford, Craig, Floyd. 

SMITH: Fluvanna, Greene. 

Tuck: Carroll, Charlotte, Grayson, Hali- 
fax, Henry, Patrick. 

West Virginia 

Barter: Braxton, Calhoun, Clay, Dodd- 
ridge, Fayette, Gilmer, Harrison, Lewis, 
Nicholas, Ritchie, Upshur, Wirt. 

HEcCHLER: Cabell, Jackson, Lincoln, Mason, 
Pleasants, Putnam, Roane, Tyler, Wayne, 
Wood. 

Ke: Mercer, Monroe, Sihmmers. 

Moore: Brooke, Marion, Taylor, Wetzel. 

Siack, Jr.: Kanawha, Raleigh. 

Straccers: Barbour, Monongalia, Randolph, 
Tucker, Pocahontas, Preston. 





National Military and Space Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. Rresident, the 
American public is becoming increasingly 
aware of our national effort in space. 
Next week the Senate Aeronautical and 
Space Science Committee and the Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee will hold 
joint hearings on national military and 
space matters. While the Congress can 
investigate, recommend, and urge that 
the national space program be accel- 
erated until our Nation is second to none, 
nevertheless the President, as the rep- 
wesentative of the whole Nation is the 
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one who can effectively speak out for 
American participation in an all-out 
space race. 

In an article appearing in the Janu- 
ary 24 edition of the Washington Sun- 
day Star, Mr. William Hines, Star science 
writer, discussed this problem. I think 
Mr. Hines’ analysis is worthy of the at- 
tention of every Member of this body; 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article, entitled “Space Race Is More 
Than Money,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Space Race Is More THAN MONEY 
(By William Hines) : 

There will be a reappraisal of the Nation's 
space progrant in the coming weeks. It is 
sure to be an agonizing one, to use a Dulles 
phrase, in light of what can only be regarded 
as a niggardly increase in the space budget 
in fiscal 1961. 

The word “niggardly” is used advisedly. 
Contrary to advance billing that the space 
effort would be approximately doubled in the 
budget, the increase is marginal. The best 
measure of the space program’s expansion 
is shown in the accompanying Budget Bu- 
reau chart—a 22 percent rise in “Outer Space 
Activities” over fiscal 1960. 

In the course of the reappraisal, many pol- 
iticians and oracles will assert that money 
is the root of all evil as far as our space 
troubles are concerned. Adherents to this 
view contend that without money—iots of 
money—all is lost, and that with money 
nothing is impossible. 


DOLLARS AND THE MOON 


The first half of this contention is valid 
beyond debate. The only way an -American 
will ever get to the moon is by being pro- 
pelled there by the combined force of a great 
many millions of dollars. 

But the other half stands up less well 
under scrutiny. Not lack of money, but lack 
of impetus seems to be the greatest single 
deficiency. in space today. While. impetus 
alone cannot secure victory in the space race, 
it is an equally harsh fact that money alone 
will not do the trick, either. 

To mobilize the financial, material, and 
spiritual resources of the country behind the 
space race requires, first of all, an acknowl- 
edgement that such a race is in progress. 
There is, perhaps, an implicit acknowledge- 
ment to this effect, but that does not seem 
to be enough. 

Dr. William H. Pickering, director of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory, is one of 
the most eminent to call publicly for top- 
level impetus. A leading scientist of the 
nonpolitical variety, he recognized that only 
the President can proclaim American par- 
ticipation in an all-out worldwide space race. 


A DESPERATE RACE 


But today, more than 2 years after sputnik 
and 2 months after Dr. Pickering’s remark, 
Mr. Eisenhower still has not stated publicly 
that we are in arace. Most other Americans, 
including the President’s principal aide for 
cosmic affairs, NASA Administrator T. Keith 
Glennan, recognize that a desperate race is 
in progress, and that the United States is 
in second place. 

Under Secretary of State Livingston T. 
Merchant, at the outset of House Space Com- 
mittee hearings Wednesday, said the United 
States “clearly concedes” Soviet superiority 
in space. Last Friday George V. “Allen, Di- 
rector of the U.S. Information Agency, said 
that in the eyes of the world the Soviet Union 
is between 5 and 10 years ahead of this coun- 


try in space. 
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The two officials, like the space Administra- 
tor, agreed that the race is desperate and 
there should be more impetus behind it, 
But second-echelon statements of emergency 
are not enough. 

Mr. Glennan represents only a Federal bu- 
reau with a vested interest in space. Mr, 
Merchant is concerned with our diplomatic- 
political posture vis-a-vis the Soviet Union’s. 
Mr. Allen's chief interest lies in seeing the 
United States place its best foot forward at 
all times. 

Senator JouHnson of Texas, Democratic 
leader of the Senate and chairman of the 
Space Committee of the Upper House, de- 
signed his view of the emergency in a seven- 
point statement last month. But his views, 
too, can be regarded as colored by his posi- 
tion on Capitol Hill and his status as an as- 
pirant for the Democratic nomination for the 
presidency. 

All, in short, are special pleaders. None 
speaks for the whole people or even for the 
Government. The views of each must neces- 
sarily be taken as parochial, and therefore 
biased to some extent. 

Without an expression of concern from the 
one source representative of the whole Na- 
tion—the President himself—the space pro- 
gram must of necessity rock along as a mat- 
ter of secondary or tertiary importance. 

There is another thing to be considered in 
any presidential definition of the situation. 
A mere statement is not enough; the public 
must be told why anything as expensive as 
space activity is important. In.a day of high 
taxes and high living costs, talk of the ‘great 
challenge,” the “high adventure,” and the 
“intellectual stimulation” of space rings 
rather hollow in the average American's ears. 

Public discussion of defense aspects up to 
now has degenerated into gobbledygook be- 
cause (1) so much of weaponry is highly se- 
cret and (2) the line between myth and 
reality is fuzzier in space than almost any- 
where else. So, while there may be a good 
national defense case for spending in space, 
it would be hard to sell in terms the public 
could understand. 

NEED FOR ALLIES 

Probably the most forthright, understand- 
able, and candid—and therefore effective— 
explanation would be couched in commer- 
cial and ideological terms. Most Americans 
would concede the Nation’s need for both 


customers and allies abroad. The explana- 


tion might go thus: 

The Soviet salesman of commodities might 
point out with immunity from refutation 
that: 


1. A sputnik is harder to build than an- 


icebox or an automobile. 

2. The Russians to date have bigger and 
better sputniks than the Americans have 
built. 

“So,” the salesman might say, 
try Soviet products for a change?” 

A Soviet salesman of ideas (who might 
or might not be the same individual) could 
point out with equal immunity from con- 
tradiction that: 

1. A generation ago the United States led 
the world in science and technology, and 
the Soviet Union was an intellectual slum. 

2. Today the Soviet Union is markedly 
ahead of the United States in some fields, 
equal in others, and gaining in most of the 
other areas of science and technique. 

“We did it in a single generation under our 
political system,” he might say to his un- 
committed and ambitious listeners. “Why 
not try the Soviet way for a change?” 

Those who seek a Presidential statement of 
urgency would have him point out that our 
prestige in space is important because our 
pocketbook and political position are pro- 
foundly affected by our standing in other 
nation’s eyes. 

With such a statement as background, the 
public could come to grips with the ques- 





“why not 
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tion: “Is space really necessary?” Without 
such a statement, even the modest sums 
now financing the space work are being spent 
in a vacuum (no pun intended). obi 

If the program is vital, it is probably 
worth much more than the $8009-odd million 
allocated to civilian space work in the com- 
ing year. If it is not vital, the money now 
being spent would probably be better ap- 
plied to medical research, schools, roads or 
(as is high on the President’s priority list) 
reduction of the national debt. 





Man of the South for 1959 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on December 14, 1959, an outstanding 
group gathered in Charlotte, N.C., for 
the purpose of honoring Mr. Norman At- 
water Cocke, who was elected ‘““Man of 
the South for 1959” in the 14th annual 
poll conducted by Mr. Hubert F. Lee, 
founder of the South’s Hall of Fame for 
the Living, and editor of the Dixie Busi- 
ness magazine published in Decatur, Ga. 
Dr. A. Hollis Edens, now president of 
Duke University in North Carolina, was 
one of the principal speakers on this 
occasion. Dr. Edens is a graduate of 
Emory University in Atlanta, Ga., and 
also served as vice chancellor of the 
University System of Georgia in 1947. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include Dr. Edens’ re- 
marks in tribute to Mr. Norman A. 
Cocke, “Man of the South for 1959” 
herewith: 

TRIBUTE TO NORMAN A. COCKE, MAN OF THE 
; SoutH For 1959 


(By Dr. A. Hollis Edens) 


Iam pleased to have the privilege of speak- 
ing to you for a few minutes about our 
friend, Norman Cocke, and about the Duke 
Endowment and Duke University, with 
which he is associated. Clearly it is not pos- 
sible within a few minutes to do justice to 
the subject. I can merely sketch a few 
thoughts. As a matter of fact, it happens 
that I have occupied twice before the posi- 
tion I hold tonight in honoring Mr. Cocke. 
The first occasion was a dinner of apprecia- 
tion for him in 1953 after he had been made 
president of Duke Power Co. The second 
occasion some years later, was at a dinner of 
Charlotte Duke Alumni and friends honoring 
him. .On these two occasions (many, per- 
haps most of you, were present at one time 
or the other), my observations were personal 
in appreciation of his modesty, his devotion 
to his profession, his generosity, his genial 
enjoyment of his friends, his sensitivity to 
human need, his sense of humor, his ca- 
pacity for friendship, and his other personal 
attributes. On one of these occasions I en- 
gaged in what was intended to be a bit of 
friendly kidding about his Virginian an- 
cestry, his honorary doctors degrees, his 
homemade halo which we were fashioning for 
him that night and about my relationship 
to him as one of my bosses. 


Tonight, I would like to be entirely serious 
and speak generally about his relationship to 
Duke University and to the Duke Endow- 
ment, which foundation is such a vital part 
of the life of Duke University. Indeed, his 
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relations with the two are so close as to be 
inseparable. 

Knowing Mr. Cocke’s innate modesty, I am 
sure that he would say that the work of the 
Duke Endowment and its impact on the 
University and on the people of our region 
is the product of many hands. This is al- 
ways true of any great accomplishment. 
But it is also true that guidance and the 
making of policy over a period of years, in 
the hands of a few persons, may create the 
history of a people. 

You may recall that James B. Duke desig- 
nated a group of 12 associates to administer 
The Endowment when it was established in 
1924. It may surprise you to reflect, as I 
have, on the fact that today, some 35 years 
later, only four of those original trustees re- 
main active on the Board. They are Mr. 
George Allen, Mr. Alex H. Sands, Jr., Mr. 
Bennette Geer and Mr. Norman Cocke. 
Therefore we may narrow our appraisal of 
the leadership that has been exercised over a 
period of some two generations. 

The man we honor has participated at the 
highest level in the administration of Mr. 
Duke’s gift to our people. As vice chair- 
man of the Endowment since 1934 Mr. 
Cocke has lived daily with the life of the 
Endowment, has weathered the economic 
tides, has helped make the necessary ad- 
justments of policy and operation to con- 
stant change. In short, it has been his re- 
sponsibility and opportunity, with a few 
others, to create all of the history the En- 
dowment has had. To paraphrase Mr. 
Churchill—rarely have so few men been in 
@ position to do so much for so many. 

Now it is clear that the force of the En- 
dowment in our region has contributed to 
an explosion of learning and healing: This 
being a political year, let us for a moment 
take a look at the record. 

I have recently examined some of the En- 
dowment’s reports which summarize its 
distribution of income since 1924. I hesi- 
tate to quote the figures for fear that my 
information is incomplete. But the figures 
show that four educational institutions in 
the Carolinas have received more than $100 
million; that 240 hospitals and 56 orphan- 
ages have received more than $36 million: 
that superannuated -preachers and rural 
churches together have received $514 mil- 
lion, In all, through December of 1958, the 
Endowment had distributed and allocated 
a grand total of $146 million. 

The words “grand total” may be taken 
in their broadest meaning here because the 
intangibles probably are more important 
than the dollars. In a sense the Endow- 
ment follows men through their lifetimes, 
assisting them at the critical times, begin- 
ning with their education and struggle to 
maturity, standing ready at the point of 
illness and crisis and continuing through 
to retirement. Who can measure the chain 
reaction that has been initiated?” What is 
the worth of an outstanding professor whose 
employment or retention is made possible 
by Endowment support? How can one esti- 
mate the number of lives saved in hospitals 
receiving Endowment aid? What is the 
worth of human resources developed in or- 
phanages? In essence, then, the Endow- 
ment always has been concerned not with 
dollars, but with people. é 

Mr. Cocke and his associates also have 
been pioneers. In 1924 they entered a field 
where there were no precedents, no estab- 
lished machinery. As has eften been said, 
it is a most difficult thing to spend money 
wisely. Let me remind you that in the area 
of hospitals alone, 1924 was a long way from 
1959. There were about 6,000 hospital beds 
in the two Carolinas; today there are more 
than 20,000. . 

There was need for advice in maintain- 
ing accounting and clinical records; for edu- 
cation and information; there was unneces- 
sary duplication; there was need for uhi- 
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form business procedures. There was no 
Blue Cross. The pioneer leadership of the 
Endowment in these areas and others may 
be said to have set off many of the lesser 
explosions that have followed. 

Indeed, some maintain that the Endow- 
ment’s role in initiating what has happened 
to medical care in the Carolinas has had 
great influence on what has happened at 
the national and international levels. 

Insofar as Duke Hospital is concerned, it 
is well known of course that it is the En- 
dowment which ‘thas nurtured the young 
university, has stood at its side through the 
years and has helped it to grow and mature. 
It is not for me to claim credit for the uni- 
versity; it is, I believe, obvious, however, that 
the development of Duke and the other bene- 
fiting colleges has altered the face of the 
southeast and beyond. 

The force of fresh. ideas, the scope of en- 
larged services, the very presence of strong- 
er colleges has widened the vision of others 
and enhanced the progress of us all. Mr. 
Cocke has seen this happen too and has 
helped it happen. He has been a member 
of the Duke University board of trustees 
since 1947 and its chairman since 
these positions he has stood in a key posi 
tion from which to observe and to give 
counsel and support. 

I do not know when in the course of 
time the history of the Endowment and its 
beneficiaries will be written. I merely hope 
that it will be. When the story is told those 
who come after us will be able to understand 


" more fully the dimensions of service rendered 


by Mr. Duke’s legacy as administered by his 
trusted friends. 

We hohor tonight one of those friends who 
has spent his life fulfilling the injunction 
to make men through the Endowment and 
Duke University. The record I have sketched 
is not only a monument to the founder, 
it is also a living tribute to Norman Cocke 
himself and of his associates who join us in 
honoring him tonight as Man of the South, 





The Item Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
merits of the item veto, will be discussed 
pro and con again this session, and it is 
my feeling that Congress should deal 
with this matter forthrightly so that the 
people who support this great Govern- 
ment of ours through their taxes will be 


~assured that it is not being shunted aside 


or swept under the rug, so to speak. 

There has been considerable interest 
in favor of the item veto among the peo- 
ple I represent. One of the latest mani- 
festations of that interest was an edi- 
torial in the Burlington (Iowa) Hawk- 
Eye Gazette on January 13. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I ask consent that 
the editorial appear in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Irem Vero 

The Iowa Taxpayers Association rightly has 
fingered a major culprit in the never-ending 
growth of Federal spending—the lack of an 
item veto. 

The President must either sign all of an 
appropriation bill, or toss it out the window 
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entire. This is what happened to last ses- 
sion’s public works measure. Eisenhower 
objected to a few projects in this bill, but 
could not eliminate those. So he vetoed, 
and the result was passage of a new bill worse 
in most respects than the ; 

No excuse can be offered for not providing 
an item veto. It doesn’t happen because of 
pork barreling. A Congressman with a pet 
district project, which may have no validity 
in the national picture, gets it inserted in 
an omnibus bill, confident that the President 
must either accept it or veto some necessary 
appropriations. 

This means more money, often foolishly 
spent. The item veto should be a major goal 
of the new Congress. 





The Liberal of Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a constitu- 
ent recently sent to me an editorial from 
the Shreveport Journal of September 
29, 1959, by Bomar Jaymes entitled “The 
Liberal of Today.” This interesting 
comparative analysis of the liberal of 
today and the liberal of bygone days is 
worthy of the attention of every Con- 
gressman, it seems to me, particularly in 
view of the controversies that exist today 
between those who are known as con- 
servatives and liberals respectively. This 
article speaks for itself: 


AIn’r WHat He Usep To Bre—THE LIBERAL 
oF Topay 
(By Bomar Jaymes) 

The political liberal of today ain't what 
he used to be. 

He has changed his colors and reversed his 
field. 

The liberals who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, the Bill of Rights and who 
fought in the Revolutionary War had noth- 
ing in common with the liberals of today. 

These wise Colonial forebears believed 
in human rights and personal liberties, and 
they pledged “their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honor” to the protection of 
these rights and liberties. 

They supported their beliefs with deeds as 
well as words. 

But, the liberal of today professes one 
thing and then practices something entirely 
different. 

He talks big, loud and long about his dedi- 
eation to the protection and preservation 
of human rights and personal liberties. 

And then he proceeds to advocate and sup- 
port legislation that imposes upon the peo- 
ple regulations, restrictions and controls 
which curb their rights and freedoms. 

One of the principal earmarks of today’s 
liberal is the umwavering dedication to the 
spending of other people’s money, disguised 
as Federal funds. And the bigger the spend- 
ing, the better he likes it. 

He is a confirmed believer in government 
handouts * * * in a wide variety of govern- 
ment services, in government aids and in 
so-called government benefits. This is his 
principal stock in trade. 

He professes to believe that a person has a 
right to enjoy the fruits of his labor. But 
at the same time, he advocates and supports 
legislation which consumes a sizable portion 
Of the people’s income. 
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He is dedicated to the principle that the 
Government has a right to take a portion of 
& persom’s income and freely hand it out to 
persons who did fot earn it. 

He does not profess this, of course. He 
merely practices it. 

He speaks glowingly of spending billions 
of dollars of Federal funds for the benefit of 
the people, when he knows that these Fed- 
eral funds must come out of the pockets of 
the people he professes to aid. 

He knows that the term “Federal funds” is 
a deceptive misnomer; that what he is taking 
about is taxpayers’ money, since the Govern- 
ment has no money except that which it 
takes from the people in the form of direct 
and hidden taxes. 

But the liberal is careful never to mention 
this. By his words, he leads the people to be- 
lieve that they can get something for noth- 
ing, so long as they get it from the Govern- 
ment. 

The liberal of today poses as a great hu- 
manitarian dedicated to the promotion of 
the people’s welfare while, at the very same 
time, he pilfers their pockets by the enact- 
ment of heavy tax levies. 

The liberal long since has ceased to be- 
lieve that thrift and economy in government 
is a virtue to be practiced. 

Whenever there is a conflict between thrift 
and spending, you will always find the liberal 
on the side of spending. 

Deficit spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment does not concern today’s liberal. 
Neither does inflation. 

He may publicly profess otherwise, but his 
actions speak louder and more convincingly 
that his empty words. 

In the past 30 years, the liberal has taken 
no firm or positive step to curb deficit spend- 
ing, which is one of the primary causes of 
inflation. 

He goes on his merry way, posing as the 
people’s benefactor. Meanwhile, he appro- 
priates and spends their money for various 
so-called aids, benefits and services which 
are calculated. to influence their votes, but 
which actually consume a portion of their 
income. 

The liberal professes to have the interest 
of the people at heart. However, he has 
supported a policy of big Government spend- 
ing which has stimulated an inflationary 
spiral that has destroyed half of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in the past 20 
years. 

He has advocated and supported an agri- 
cultural program costing the taxpayers ap- 
proximately $45 billion since 1932, and cur- 
rently is costing them upward of $6 billion 
a year. 

In supporting the agricultural program of 
farm price supports, the liberal has contrib- 
uted to deficit spending, to increases in the 
cost of foodstuffs and to increases in the 
taxes levied upon the income of the people. 

The liberal professes to believe in the free 
enterprise system. Yet he _ consistently 
badgers, criticizes and condemns business- 
men, particularly the successful ones. 

He acts as if he is dedicated to the prop- 
osition that the successful should be penal- 
ized and the unsuccessful rewarded. 

While he poses as an advocate of the free 
enterprise system, he usually supports so- 
cialistic schemes which tend to weaken and 
penalize the free enterprise system. 

A few cases in point: The TVA, the REA, 
hydroelectric plants, and many other so- 
cialistic government-provided services which 
compete in various ways with taxpaying 
private enterprises. 

The liberal of yesteryear believed that the 
Constitution guaranteed man the right to 
work where he pleased, when he pleased, and 
for whom he pleased so long as he could 
secure employment. 

The liberal of today believes that the right 
of a person to work when, where and for 
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whom he pleases is a union-granted privilege, 
not a God-given right. 

He believes that wages should go up * * * 
that the prices of goods and services should 
go down * * * all at the same time. Yet 
he knows, or should know, that wages con- 
stitute the major cost of producing goods 
and services and that when wages go up, 
prices also and inevitably must go up. 

The liberal believes that a business or 
industrial monopoly should be subject to the 
antitrust laws. But he also believes that an 
equally big and powerful labor organization 
should not be subject to the same antitrust 
laws. 

He believes that a monopoly is not a 
monopoly when it is a labor organization. 

The only true and accurate way of judging 
people, including politicians, is by what they 
do, not by what they say. 

This simple formula reveals the liberal of 
today in his true light. 

He is not a friend of the people, even 
though he piously poses as their great bene- 
factor. 

By his acts, he has been a major contrib- 
utor to Government deficit spending, to 
inflation, to a labor movement that increas- 
ingly imposes its will upon the Congress 
and often resorts to coercion and crime to 
subjugate resisters. 

The liberal of today believes in big govern- 
ment, big spending and big deficits, and in 
the philosophy that you can get something 
for nothing so long as you get it from the 
Government. 

He does not publicly profess to believe in 
these things. But a political liberal, like 
everyone else, must be judged by what he 
does, not by what he says. 

The liberal of bygone days cherished, 
above everything else, his God-given rights 
and personal liberties. 

He was willing to stand up and fight for 
these rights and liberties. And he did that 
time and again down through the glorious 
history of our Nation. 

That is the kind of liberal we need today. 

That is the kind of liberal we must have 
if we are to enjoy once again the rights and 
liberties envisioned by our Founding Fathers 
and incorporated by them in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. 

Do we have in our Nation today liberals 
of that stature * * * liberals who are willing 
to say, as did their illustrious forebears, 
“with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor” that these rights and liber- 
ties shall not perish? 

The moving hand of time eventually will 
write the answer. 





Danger Points to Public Power in 1960 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech by Senator CrLarr ENGLE 
before the Electric Consumers Informa- 
tion Committee Legislative Workshop, 
Monday, January 18, 1960: 

You and I have been working together 
toward a common goal for a good many 
years—so I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the Electric Con- 
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sumers Information Committee. I want to 
talk to you a little about electric utility 
policies and politics. We both know these 
subjects rather well. I hope that I can add 
something to your already extensive infor- 
mation on these subjects. 

I am glad that this legislative workshop 
is working in the interest of the consumer. 
The consumer is the least represented ele- 
ment in our society today. Under this ad- 
ministration, which took over as a business- 
man’s administration, the consumer has 
been pretty well ignored. The private power 
companies of American picture the con- 
sumer as a downtrodden taxpayer who is 
systematically being forced to pay two power 
bills—his own and that of the fellow who 
gets power from public projects. We know 
that the consumer is not only a taxpayer 
but also a ratepayer. He pays the rates set 
by the utility—a fact which the private 
utilities choose to ignore and which this 
administration has not yet discovered. 

In the kind of environment we have had 
in recent years, it is particularly important 
that the Electric Consumers Information 
Committee be more active and vigilant than 
ever. The groups that support your organi- 
zation are entitled to special commendation. 
I speak particularly of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, headed by 
my former colleague in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Clyde T. Ellis. The Américan 
Public Power Association, with Alex Radin, 
has done fine work. The AFL-CIO has recog-~ 
nized a legitimate interest in the- welfare 
of the consumer. The Farmers Union and 
the National Grange, as farm. organizations, 
have taken more than ordinary interest in 
consumer affairs. The Northwest Public 
Power Association is active and vigorous as 
was the Hell’s Canyon Association during 
the difficult struggle for that project. 

It is necessary for these organizations to 
keep on the statute books a public power 
policy that is beneficial to the power con- 
sumers of America. These power policies 
have not received the support of this ad- 
ministration. Congress has been deluged 
with proposals to water down the laws that 
make power cheaper throughout the land. 
Whenever possible the administration of 
existing laws has been distorted to impair 
the established national power policy as 
imbedded in the statute books. So far, none 
of these laws have been repealed. Some- 
times they haven’t been executed as they 
should. But they are still on the books. A 
Federal Power Commission has been ap- 
pointed that does not agree with the power 
policy written by the Congress. The present 
Federal Power Commission is not interested 
particularly in protecting the consumer. 
The Bureau of the Budget has taken a 
stranglehold on new projects. Federal pub- 
lic power development has been either com- 
pletely stopped or delayed because the of- 
ficials in this administration are not in favor 
of public power. 

This will be an active and busy session of 

ngress. We will have to be adjourned by 
July 1 or thereabouts to attend the national 
conventions. In the rush of getting through 
the appropriation bills and major legislation 
demands by the administration, it will be 
necessary for. all the electric consumer or- 
ganizations to be especially alert that some 
proposal adversely affecting their interest 
does not get by undetected. There are some 
matters that will be of particular importance. 
I will mention them. 

First, we may again be faced with a pro- 
posal in one form or another involving the 
so-called “partnership” program advocated 
by this administration. You will recall that 
this proposal took specific form first on the 
Trinity River project in California. Just to 
refresh your memory: The administration 
proposed that a private power company be 
permitted to build the powerhouses on an 
otherwise completely federally financed 
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project. This would accomplish economy, 
in the mind of the administration, by saving 
the cost of the powerhouses to the Federal 
Government. It is hardly necessary for me 
to emphasize that the consumers would pay 
for the powerhouses in any case. In the end, 
the private power company instead of the 
Federal Government would own the power- 
houses, and the consumer would pay nearly 
twice as much for the power. This is a 
costly way of avoiding creeping or crawling 
socialism. 

Last session we defeated the partnership 
program when the House Interior Subcom- 
mittee tabled the bills which would have put 
it into effect. Congress then proceeded to 
appropriate $2,400,000 to start Federal con- 
struction of the powerhouses. But this isn’t 
enough to firmly nail down the proposition. 
We will need at least $20 million more for 
fiscal 1960 to really get these powerhouses 
beyond the planning and design stage. A 
California newspaper last week quoted a vice 
president of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. as 
saying: “Our faith in the partnership con- 
cept of water and power development is un- 
diminished. We intend to continue our ad- 
vocacy of this principle on Federal, State, 
and local projects within our territory of 
ervune:..% 4%. 3" 

This indicates that the power company 
hasn’t given up. Some effort may be made 
this year to block the Trinity funds for the 
powerhouses. Accordingly I welcome the 
continued attention of your membership to 
this particular issue. 

Another question directly involving public 
power to the consumer is the proposal to 
build an intertie line between the Columbia 
River powerplants and the Central Valley 
project in California. These are two Fed-« 
eral power systems. This administration 
now pro to tie them together with a 
private line built by a private power com- 
pany. This scheme, of course, will make the 
private power company the tollkeeper. A 
contract was prepared last year to put the 
proposal into effect, but we stopped it. Iam 
not sure how long it will stay stopped. It 
is our belief that a Federal line should inter- 
connect the two Federal systems. Power 
that cannot be used in the Central Valley 
system or by preference customers can be 
wholesaled to the private power company on 
the same basis that nonfirm power from the 
Central Valley project itself is now sold to 
the private power company. Let me empha- 
size that this proposal would not divert 
power from the Columbia River system for 
which that system has any need or use, but 
would provide revenue to that system for 
kilowatts now going to waste. For the pref- 
erence customers in California a Federal con- 
struction of the intertie is the only method 
by which their preference can be preserved. 
In 1951—the 82d Congress—I introduced a 
bill to provide for a Federal intertie between 
the Columbia River and the California Cen- 
tral system. The private utilities fought it 
tooth and nail. Now they are for it, pro- 
vided they can do it. The economic justi- 
fication of this intertie has never been in 
question. The only issue has been whether 
or not the Federal Government wotld be 
permitted to interconnect those two systems. 
The private utilities defeated legislation to 
permit that to be done. Now they are for 
it, provided they can doit. I doubt that the 
President would sign legislation providing 
for a Federal intertie. The best we can hope 
for is to prevent the execution of a contract 
which permits it to be done by private utili- 


ties until after the first of next year—when/ 


I hope we will again have a Democratic 
President. 

Third, we want to make sure that none of 
the pending proposals to wreck the REA 
achieve the status of law as a part of the 
last will and testament of the dying Eisen- 
hower administration. The REA can be 
economized into oblivion by hoisting the in- 
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terest rates on REA loans or driving the 
cooperatives toward high-priced money mar- 
kets of Wall Street. This is clear from the 
Republican program embodied in legislation 
pending before Congress. I refer specifically 
to S. 133 and H.R. 797, among others. At 
the present time neither of these bills has 
gotten out of committee, and I hope we 
keep them there. I suggest that you read 
the editorial entitled “REA and Tight-Money 
Policy” in the January e of Rural Elec- 
trification. It points out t the drive to 
raise REA irtterest rates is a part of a care- 
fully planned administraiton tight-money 
policy. The editorial concludes: “As infla- 
tion medicine, this policy is poison.” ‘There 
is growing pressure. on public power agen- 
cies to make them accept higher interest 
rates. That pressure will be increased dur- 
ing this session of Congress. 

The purpose of these administrative and 
legislative actions is to reverse the national 
power policy laid down in the REA Act and 
other Federal legislation, That policy pro- 


“vides for the lowest possible rates for 


power produced at public dams consistent 
with the repayment of the cost of the proj- 
ect. It has, further, historically provided a 
preference to public power for cities, munic- 
ipalities, public agencies, and irrigation 
districts. We have not forgotten that when 
the President was called to give an example 
of socialism he named the TVA. The Ad- 
ministration has clearly been alined with 
the private power companies during the past 
7 years. This year may be their last chance 
to get in their licks. 

‘As part and parcel of the effort to cut 
back -public power development, we have 
been faced consistently in recent years with 
@ no-new-starts policy. This has been 
dressed up as an economy measure. The 
projects which produce Federal public power 
have been special victims of this no-new- 
starts policy. We authorized some 32 proj- 
ects last session by overriding the veto of 
the President of the United States. I am 
not sure, however, how fast they are going 
to start because the Bureau of the Budget 
can impound the money appropriated to 
build these projects. Some of the more con- 
troversial new starts have not as yet been 
able to get underway. 

For example, Yellowtail Dam on the Big 

Horn River was authorized in 1944 as part 
of the Missouri Basin program. Congress 
has repeatedly confirmed its decision with 
reference to the need for this project. Each 
and every year for the past 7 years this ad~- 
ministration has found new reasons for not 
going forward. The people of Montana and 
Wyoming need this project, both for its 
water and for its power. 
- -There are a great number of authorized 
smaller Missouri Basin projects which would 
yield power but have not been started by 
this administration—and will not be started 
unless continuous pressure is exercised. 

The seven Colorado River States have a 
vital interest in the power to be developed 
in the Upper Colorado River storage project. 
This administration inherited that project 
from its predecessor—fully engineered and 
ready for authorization. The Congress au- 


‘thorized this project under reclamation law,. 


including public transmission lines. Now, 
as soon as the project is underway private 
utilities are prepared to help the administra- 
tion economize and save some money, In 
this case the economy consists of turning 
over the public power to the private utility 
companies who would provide the trans- 
mission lines. Here again, as in the Colum- 
bia River situation, this power would in the 
process be freed of the preference clause and 
would be subject to distribution by a pri- 
vate power company. 

In summary, we are fighting a defensive 
battle in Congress and with the admini.tra- 
tion to retain what we have in the public 
power policy of this Nation for’ the benefit 
of the consumer, 
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The executive branch has teamed up with 
the private utility and the banks to make it 
tough on every phase of public power. 
Power producing projects have been the vic- 
tim of the no-new-starts program. Money 
has been tightened up on REA coopera- 
tives—and the inverest rates have been 
raised. The so-called partnership has been 
actively pushed to take the Federal Govern- 
ment out of power production at federally 
built projects. The power preference for 
public agencies has been challenged in na- 
tional advertising by the private power 
lobby—with the cost of the advertising writ- 
‘ten off as a business expense. The President 
described TVA as the best example of creep- 
img socialism—and this attitude has perme- 
ated his whole administration. This was the 
most direct and powerful assault on the 
electric consumer in the past 30 years. 

On the’whole, we have sustained the at- 
tack rather well. We have lost no major 
legislative battles—no laws have been re- 


pealed. Some have been watered down. We_ 


have been hurt, but not ruined. 

We can fight 1 more year. We will be 
vigilant and active in defense of the interests 
of the electric power consumers. And we can 
look forward after 8 long hard years to a 
new administration that will support and 
implement the 50 years of Federal legislation 
beneficial to the electric power consumers 
of America. 





Minnesota Labor Leader Wants Congress 
To Prohibit Strikes and Boycotts by 
Medical Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
R. A. Olson, president of the Minnesota 
AFL-CIO Federation of Labor, and at- 
tached article which appeared in the 
Evening Star, January 11, 1960: 

MINNESOTA AFL-CIO FEDERATION 
or Labor, 
St. Paul, Minn., January 18, 1960. 
The Honorable Josern E. Karrx, 
Congressman, Minnesota Fourth District, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: You may recall 
that when I was in your office there were 
some letters from doctors and their wives 
urging you to support a law to take care of 
the racketeers, labor bosses, etc., that were 
running the unions today. 

These letters must have been inspired by 
someone interested in the complete destruc- 
tion of the labor movement, as in all of my 
experience with doctors I have never run 
across one who professed to know, or care; 
anything about how labor unions were run. 
Now they are suddenly vitally concerned 
about how the poor members of the unions 
are being taken in by their labor leaders. 

We in Minnesota are plagued with a law 
prohibiting strikes by hospital employees. 
This law was passed at the instigation of the 
doctors. 

I am enclosing a copy of an article I 
clipped from a paper in Washington re- 
cently. You will notice that the doctors 
went on strike when the chief of surgery 
Was suspended. When a union threatens 
strike in any line over an issue such as this, 
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the union is charged with interfering in the 
prerogatives of management. In hospitals, 
striking is prohibited by law. These doc- 
tors further insist that the edministrator be 
dismissed. We don’t even dare attempt to 
tell employers who to hire to run the joint, 
but the doctors do. They boycott the hos- 
pital so effectively that they will probably 
have to close, and subject many people to 
the loss of their hospital and may even risk 
their lives. 

So, Mr. Congressman, I feel that it should 
be possible to have Congress investigate this 
case with the object in mind of passing 4 
law prohibiting doctors from going on strike 
and carrying on a boycott. At the same 
time, it may be well to investigate the ter- 
rific charges and other practices of some of 
these holier-than-thou gentlemen of the 
medical profession. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. A. OLSON, 
President. 
{From the Washington Evening Star, Jan. 
11, 1960] 


Hospirat Srrire SPLits EASTERN SHORE TOWN 


CAMBRIDGE, Mp., January 11—Churches in 
this eastern shore town stayed open yester- 
day afternoon so residents could pray for an 
end to the community strife over their 
hospital. 

The question is whether Cambridge-Mary- 
land Hospital will resume normal functions 
of housing and caring for the ill and dis- 
abled, or become a vacated building. 

For days this eastern shore community 
has been stirred by the pulling and pushing 
over the way the institution is being run. 

The bitter battle came to a head December 
7 when the directors suspended indefinitely 
Dr. John Mace, the chief of surgery. 

The doctors protested. They want Dr. 
Mace reinstated. And they want the hos- 
‘pital administrator, Harold Costen, dis- 
charged. They contend there is too much 
in‘erference with the hospital’s medical 
duties. 

A boycott by the physicians has slowly 
emptied the hospital rooms. Last week it 
was announced the loss was..$500 a day. 
There were indications this couldn't go on 
much longer. 

The protesting doctors declared they 
would use Cambridge-Maryland for treat- 
ment of emergency cases only. There 
haven’t been many of these. Persons need- 
ing hospitalization have been taken north- 
ward to Easton Memorial Hospital or down 
the shore to Salisbury’s Peninsula General 
Hospital. 

The doctors have to decide by tonight 
whether they’ll reregister as members of the 
medical staff for the coming year. The hos- 
pital directors in a notice said that if 
enough applied, and were approved, the hos- 
pital will remain open. 

Should the doctors ignore the deadline 
and not reapply for privileges, the directors’ 
statement implied the hospital would be 
closed. 

All the doctors indicated over the week 
end they would reapply. 

Today also is the day for election of new 
members to the 18-man board of directors. 

In another development, Baltimore Attor- 
ney Hyman Pressman, frequent critic of 
public officials, today urged Governor Tawes 
to intercede in the Cambridge-Maryland 
Hospital dispute to “prevent catastrophe.” 

In a telegram to the Governor, Mr. Press- 
man said the threatened closing of the hos- 
pital was “an intolerable situation which 
must be prevented.” 

In Annapolis a spokesman for the Gov- 
ernor said Governor Tawes had not received 
Mr. Pressman’s telegram and therefore could 
not comment on it. 


Questions About Disarmament 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
article by William Stringer, chief of the 
Christian Science Monitor’s Washington 
Bureau, raises a number of questions 
about whether or not the United States 
is being entirely practical in the dis- 
armament talks at Geneva. 

Under permission to extend remarks 
in the Recorp, I submit this commen- 
tary for the attention of my colleagues. 
I do not wish to suggest that the answers 
to the questions raised by Mr. Stringer 
are clear, any more than he does him- 
self. My thought is that these points 
must be given our most thorough atten- 
tion: 

First. Would underground nuclear 
testing be as sinister and as technically 
effective as we have imagined? 

Second. Would the Soviets risk the 
massive international condemnation 
that would result from violation of an 
agreement to ban underground testing? 

Third. Are there not very real objec- 
tives realized in a ban with limited in- 
spection? 

The article follows: 

STATE OF THE NATIONS—MvsT IT Be Foo.proor’ 
INSPECTION? 
(By William E. Stringer) 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—The first, toddling ef- 
forts to achieve a forward march in the 
disarmament arena are not progressing very 
well at Geneva. The conference of Soviet, 
British, and United States negotiators, aimed 
at achieving an agreed and inspected prohi- 
bition on the testing of nuclear weapons, 
has run into repeated stalemate. 

In Washington's Official view, this is the 
fault entirely of Moscow. Other experts, 
not at the Pentagon or the Atomic Energy 
Commission, wonder if the United States is 
being as reasonable and as wise as it might 
be. Has Washington—administration and 
Congress—listened too intently to the voice 
of no accommodation, which is the yoice of 
Dr. Edward Teller? 

Certainly the Americans are right in bring- 
ing forward mew seismographic évidence at 
Geneva, some Of which indicates that it’s 
easier than previously thought to touch off 
@ small underground nuclear detonation—in 
a round cavern—and disguise it as an earth- 
quake. This is held to render inadequate 
the earlier American proposal for a system 
of 180 monitoring stations to detect under- 
ground explosions. Washington now wants 
free inspection of any and all seismic events. 

President Eisenhower is aware that the 
current stalemate gives the Soviets an in- 
ternational test ban without inspection— 
just what they originally wanted—as long as 
no power resumes testing. He has con- 
demned what he calls unwillingness on the 
part of politically guided Soviet experts to 
give serious consideration to the new seis- 
mic data. Unwilling to see the Geneva talks 
fail, Washington is reported ready to con- 
sider a phased ban on nuclear testing: agree- 
ment now on tests in the air and at the 
earth’s surface, agreement later on under- 
ground tests when better detection methods 
have been perfected. 
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Washington’s caution is understandable. 
Congress isn’t likely to approve a test-ban 
treaty where inspection isn’t awfully tight. 
Yet the question needs to be asked: Is this 
the best that can be done? 

Those few who think otherwise make a 
number of points worth pondering: 

1. Will small underground nuclear explo- 
sions actually help any nation very much to 
improve its nuclear arsenal? Actually, one 
of the few improvements the United States 
needs to make in its atomic weaponry is the 
development of a more powerful warhead 
for its forthcoming solid-fueled, interme- 
diate-range missile the Polaris. 

Perhaps—perhaps—by some kind of mas- 
sive scaledown and computer calibration, a 
small-bore explosion in a spherical hole can 
help build a more formidable Polaris war- 
head, but this kind of testing should really 
be done in the atmosphere. 

2. If Washington thinks the Soviets are 
stalling on a Geneva agreement, Moscow has 
reason to think that Washington ts stalling. 
Twice the United States has put forward 
new inspection proposals; once the Soviets 
came round to agree to the new techniques. 
But right away the United States discovered 
new scientific data and upped its demands. 
To a suspicious Soviet mind, this looks as 
though Washington didn’t want an agree- 
ment. 

3. The United States is insisting on per- 
fection in a field where perfection is unat- 
tainable. Is the risk that Moscow would 
attempt an underground test in violation 
of a treaty very great? “Probably not,” is 
the comment. “The Soviets would need to 
conduct a series of tests, not a single burst, 
to amass any usable data. With a series, 
there is far greater risk of discovery. And 
think of the massive international condem- 
nation that Moscow would reap, and the 
perilous new spurt in the arms race that 
would be touched off, if Moscow sneaked and 
got caught.” 

4. Even a limited inspection system would 
commit Moscow to control and detection 
centers on its own soil, thereby “opening up” 
the Soviet Union to a degree—a very worthy 
objective. 

Do these arguments add up to sufficient 
reason for shifting American policy at Ge- 
neva, for taking a “calculated risk” and con- 
cluding an agreement based on 180 monitor- 
ing stations—perhaps subject to revision as 
new detection data came to light? 

This would not be an easy decision for 
the President to make. He is certainly not 
being urged in this direction by nuclear ad- 
viser Lewis L. Strauss, nor is Congress by 
Dr. Teller. Both of them are very “strict 
constructionists” when it comes to test-ban 
agreements with Moscow. Perhaps they are 
right. Yet meanwhile the stalemate con- 
tinues, and.each side charges the other with 
being unreasonable. 








Our Farmer Can Now See a Ray of Hope 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


‘Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
._ know, on November 16, last, I wrote 
President Eisenhower recommending the 
soil bank withdrawal plan, as explained 
in my remarks to the House on January 
7, at which time I said I would send the 
plan to many Americans in all walks of 
life, which I did, and I am now pleased 
to report that the response and support 
of that plan has been most encouraging, 
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from Members of Congress and nation- 
wide. 

I have just received the following let- 
ter from President Eisenhower: 

JANUARY 22, 1960. 
The Honorable Ben F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Ben: I have your recent letter re- 
garding the soil bank withdrawal plan, 
which has been given serious study here, 
Cuarire Hoeven is also interested in this 
general approach. ‘ 

A number of people in the executive 
branch’ are working actively on this pro- 
posal; a position on it will be firmed up 
shortly. The plan as you have outlined it 
is quite clear and is well understood and I 
appreciate your constructive interest. 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely, 
D. E. 


Hence, Mr. Speaker, we can now at 
least see a ray of hope for our farmers 
for the first time during the past sev- 
eral years—for if this plan is made law, 
to pay liberally in kind for effectively re- 
ducing production of the costly price de- 
pressing surpluses, of not only corn and 
wheat, but also of cotton and tobacco, it 
will reduce the surpluses to normal size 
in about 2 years and will tend almost 
immediately to stabilize all farm prices 
on a higher profitable level without add- 
ed cost to our taxpayers, farmers them- 
selves being substantial taxpayers. 

Now we can only hope that President 
Eisenhower will urge—yes, even’ de- 
mand—that this plan be enacted into 
law, just as he recommended in his farm 
speech to Congress on January 9, 1956. 





Damon Runyon Cancer Fund Awards to 
State of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Damon Runyon Fund for Cancer Re- 
search has honored me by asking me to 
present a check for $10,000 to the Chil- 
dren’s Orthopedic Hospital in Seattle for 
cancer research. 

This fine institution, as Mr. John H. 
Teeter, executive director of the fund 
points out in his letter to me, has re- 
ceived splendid support from the Seattle 
Variety Club, and the award represents, 
as he states, recognition of the consistent 
help given to the fund by show business 
in the area. 

Previously, $132,475 has been awarded 
by the Damon Runyon Fund to other 
Washington State hospitals and institu- 
tions for cancer research, and on several 
occasions it has been my privilege to pre- 
sent the ever-welcome checks. 

I think it is worthy of note that the 
Damon Runyon Fund is the only private 
agency devoting its entire resources to 
cancer research, and also that all op- 
erating costs are paid by the Walter 
Winchell Foundation, for which I have 
an equally high regard. ° 
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I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Teeter’s communication to me be printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Senator Warren G. MacNuson, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: We are honored 
to include among the cancer pioneers you 
and your former ¢, Senator Homer T. 
Bone, from the State vy Ww 

The original legislation in 1937, 
by you and your colleagues, created the first 
Government appropriation for cancer. The 
original bill (1937) stated $750,000 for a 
building and $700,000 to start a research 


program. 
Due to the depression, only $400,000 was 


has grown to an allout against can- . 
cer, embracing the Government's National 
Cancer Institute, the Atomic Com- 
mission, the American Cancer » and 


the Damon Runyen Fund. 

The National Oancer Institute appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year July 1, 1959-60 was 
$91,250,000. Of this total $37,068,000 has 
been ear-marked for research projects, 

“The Damon Runyon Fund is the only 
agency devoting its entire resources to can- 

cer research. There are never any deduc- 
pel for expenses from. contributions to the 
Runyon Fund. The Walter Winchell Foun- 


To date $13,304,788 Kas been allocated in 
999 grants and 446 fellowships in 267 insti- 
tutions in 48 States, the District of Columbia 
and 23 foreign countries. 

Of this grand total $132,475 has been allo-~ 
cated to the following institutions in the 
State of Washington: 





State College of Washington..._.. 10, 000 

Tumor Institute of the Swedish 

5 SRC ions cstasiicsctcencias 

University of Washington.......... 88,000 
TWO: dpb ategad minthicioesel 132, 475 


The Fund is also the recipient of 619 be- 
quests by will_amounting to over $2,580,000. 

Since the introduction of your original 
cancer legislation, some of your distin- 
guished colleagues have died of cancer. 
Others now serving in the Senate have come 
to know cancer personally and have met its 
challenge with courage and direct action. 
Your distinguished colleagnhe, Senator Nrv- 
BERGER, has by his courage, nailed his banner 
on the masthead as a cancer fighter. 

We wish at this time to announce an 
additional grant in the State of Washington 
and ask your assistance in presenting a 
check for $10,000 for cancer research to the 
Children’s Ortho Hospital in Seattle, a 
project of the Variety Club of Seattle. 

The Damon Runyon Fund, cognizant of 
the consistent help given it by Show Busi- 
ness, is by this~grant adding its vote of 
confidence to a fine hospital in Seattle, Wash- 
ington—your home State. 

Sincerely yours, 
DaMon RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND. 
JoHN H, TEETER, - 
Executive Director. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
further ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp a geo- 
graphical breakdown of cancer research 
allocations by the Damon Runyon Fund 
as of November 30, 1959. 

There being no objection the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 


Sih ERE 


meg ater lass 
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Damon Runyon Memoriat Funp ror Cancer Researcn, Inc. 


Geographical breakdown of allocations, Nov. 30, 1958 
{F—Fellowship; RG—Research grant] : 















Total institutions State and institution Total institutions 
















Massachusetts—Continued 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































$3, 600. 00 Children’s Cancer Research Foundation, | 5 RG $38, 500. 00 ‘ 
bihbetteabedoceiscaccncse! 7, 087. 00 Inc. 2F 7, 200. 00 5 
Rin cpbbivnaminonean 36, 925. 00 Free Hospital for Women.......-....-... 1RG 5, 500. 00 a 
University of Alabama........-......-... 5, 000. 00 $52, 612 00 Harvard Medical School 5RG 39, 000. 00 ae 
Arizona; Arizona State University_.......... 6, 000. 00 6, 000. 00 8F 40, 200. 00 i. 
po ome University of Arkansas_-_........ 15, 562. 00 15, 562. 00 International Congress Clinical Pathol- | 1 RG 2, 500. 00 | 
ogy. 
American Cancer Society, California___._ 100, 000. 00 Massachusetts General Hospital. ...... 7RG 217, 239. 00 
American Cancer Society, Los Angeles-.- 40, 000. 00 OF 44, 500. 00 
California Institute of Technology. ..... 20, 000. 00 Massachusetts Institute of Technology - - hd * om, 00 v4 
3, 600. , 200. 00 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital. -.........- , Massachusetts Memorial Hospital.......) 1 F 4, 250. 00 
_~ of Hope Medical Center...........- New England Center Llospital_.........- 3 RG 16, 800. 00 
ioe Snes Tumor Institute Stim dilitenap ens 18 F 77, 850. 00 
Mercy Hospital_.............-.--....--. 10,000. 00 Pratt Diagnostic Ciinic.........-...--.-2 2RG 7, 300. 00 , 
Mount Sinai Hospital _.........2......--. 7, 500. 00 5 F 19, 574. : 
Mount Zion Hospital..................-- 70, 000. 00 St. Elizabeth's Hospital.................. 1F 3, 600. 00 
St. Joseph aan kia sleiamenn Sotjmaradiong a §, 000, 00 Scientifie Specialties Corp__.............- 4RG 37, 500 00 
St. Vincent’s Hospital_--....-.......--.-- 15, 000.00 Tufts University School of Medicine... . 14RG 148, 865. 00 
Sansum Cl Research Foundation.__.. 10, 090. 00 9F 44, 350. 00 x 
ecbvedndesesodanenses | 106, 033. 00 University of Massachusetts.............| 1 RG 3, 000. 00 C 
12, 200. 00 Worcester Foundation for Experimental | 9 RG 86, 000. 00 
University of California...........-.-..--| 207, 870. 00 Biology. 
eo 54, 468. 70 Vincent ‘Memorial Hospital....-.....-.-- 2RG 31,000. 00 | $1, 239,984.63 + 
University of Southern California.__._.-- 25, 862, 00 752, 033.70 |} Michigan: 
Colorado: Detroit Institute for Cancer Research....| 1 RG 25, 000, 00 
peenmay IO in nis nsten- 165, 200. 00 University of Michigan ............-...-- 4RG 82, 084. 00 
De pamee cemiee..............-----2--- 5, 000. 00 3F 12, 609. 00 ; 
Veterans’ habitation hospital... ...- 4, 800. 00 175, 000. 00 Wayne Univyersity.............---..-.--- 2RG 8, 490. 00 78, 174. 00 ; 0 
Connecticut: ; Minnesota: tf 
New England Institute of Medical St. Scholastica College. .................- 2RG 10, 000. 00 0 
al a dries ss om marr | 3 24, 000.00 University of Minnesota..............---| 14 RG 178, 500. 00. P 
Te bei ees madame 65, 250. 00 12F 54, 700. 00 243, 200. 00 
f 18, 401..69 107, 651. 69 || Mississippi: University of Mississippi.....-.- 1RG 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
Delaware: University of Delaware.........-- 12, 700. 00 12, 700.00 || Missouri: 
District of Columbia: SOIREE TS ois ocd cn nce c ie cedccees 1RG 4, 500, 00 
Children’s Hospital... ssaliiggiaseiom al 12, 500. 00 St. Louis City Hospital............-...-- iF 4, 000. 00 
George Washington University. ._-.... 106, 500. 00 St. Louis University. ..--...-.--.-----.-- 4RG 70, 000. 00 
7, 667.00 1F 3, 600. 00 
Howard University. .>..........-...-.--- 48, 014. 00 Washington University-..............-..- 5RG 59, 340. 00 
National Research Council_-__- : 14, 800. 00 5F 19, 300. 00 160, 740. 00 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology __- 8, 400. 00 197, 881. 00 oe ow University of Montana....-.....-- 2RG 16, 600, 00 16, 600. 00 
NeDraska: . > 
Baptist Memorial Hospital. _...........- 14, 105. 00 Creighton University...-...-..--..--..-- 3RG 8, 360, 00 
Cancer Institute at Miami_...........--- 60, 300. 00 University of Nebraska. ............--..- 2RG 20, 000. 00 28, 300. 00 
Florida Southern College -............-- 44, 835. 00 Nevada: 
Good Samaritan Hospital __.........--- 10, 000. 00 Rose de Lima Hospital... _.....-.......- 3RG 25, 000. 00 
Orange County Memorial Hospital--_--. 5, 000. 00 Southern Nevada Memorial Hospital. 1 RG 5, 000. 00 
St. Mary’s Hospital_.............-....... 20, 000. 00 U Uniteraiy SI sok go) scons nde 1RG 5, 000. 00 
Tampa General Hospital... .........-.-.. 5, 000. 00 Washoe Medical Center-.. _--- ---| 2RG 10, 000. 00 45, 000. 00 
University of Florida._...........-....-. 153, 000. 00 New Hampshire: Hitchcock Foundation..... 2RG 11, 700. 00 11, 700. 00 
University of Miami..._.....-....._._-.. 85, 100. 00 New Jersey: ~ 
a Park Memorial ‘Hospital. ache aie 5, 000. 00 402, 340. 00 Princeton University —.................-. 1RG 1, 000. 00 
Rupgers University..........:......-...- 9 RG 102, 307. 00 
University -____- ptvakaon 21, 500. 00 St. Peter’s General Hospital. -........... 2RG 6, 500. 00 ~ 
Medical College of RG io 9, 806. 25 31, 306. 25 . — Hall College of Medicine. ......_-. 1RG 10, 000. 00 119, 807.00 
New Mexico: 
St. Luke’s I tii nicdieeminp ewes bridivties Sach 5 2, 000. 00 New Mexico Highlands University - - 2RG 8, 100. 00 ‘ —_ 
University of Idaho.....................- 18, 000, 00 20, 000. 00 University of New Mexico_.-_- 3RG 15, 600. 00 23, 700. 00 AL 
Minois: New York State (Excluding New York City): u 
Chicago Medical School_._...........-.-- 24, 820. 00 Bassett Hospital___..- - hes cde wo prea tciaiiolbe ig 1F 4, 250. 00 
Chicago Tumor Clinie...............---- 25, 000. 00 Buffalo General Hospital - maint. Sa 7, 000. 00 A 
Hektoen Institute.................-.....- 32, 000. 00 Carnegie Institute of W ashington- camino 3F 7, 800, 00 Be 
Micbael Reese Hospital_..--....---....-. 73, 400. 00 Cornell University... - 2F 8, 700. 00 ; € 
9, 000. 00 New York State College of Agriculture... ..| 2RG 8, 820. 00 
Southern Illinois University...........-- 18, 600. 00 North Shore Hospital_.._................ 2RG 14, 500. 00 
University of Chicago__...........-....-. 341, 600. 00 Roswell Park Memorial Institute._...___ 5 RG 27, 700. 00 ‘ Ca 
28, 143. 44 552, 563. 44 1F 3, 600. 00 } " 
Indiana: Trudeau Foundation .................... 4RG 38, 293. 00 
Indiana University.............-.-..-.-- 34, 000. 00 University of Buffalo... .|3RG 35, 920. 00 
Purdue University... : 4, 800. 00 University of Rochester.................. 4RG 53, 146, 00 
Dr. James A. Reyniers...- ‘ 1, 200. 00 2F 12, 000. 00 
University of Notre Dame-__...-_-...... 223, 300. 00 263, 300. 00 White Plains Hospital.......-........... 1RG 5, 000. 00 235, 729. 00 
fowa: New York City: 
Marycrest College........-....----...-.- 1, 300. 00 Albert Einstein College of Medicine. .... 9 RG 51, 900. 00 : 
Towa State College._..........-...----..- 6, 000, 00 2F 7, 800.00 i Ch 
State University of Ilowa_._...........--- 10, 800. 00 18, 100. 00 American Museum of Natural History...| 11 RG 115, 000. 00 l De 
Kansas: American Cancer Society, New York | 5 RG 880, 000, 00 B 
St. Margaret’s Hospital...............-.- City. 4 
Brooklyn Cancer Hospital. _..........2.. 1F 4, 500. 00 
University of Kansas.............-...--- College of the City of New York_. 7RG 1, 650. 00 Do: 
82, 750. 00 Columbia University P. & 8. and Dela- | 43 RG , 715, 720. 00 E Fin 
Kentucky: field Hospital, 24 F 110, 386. 45 
American Cancer Society, Kentucky Committee for Promotion of Medical | 5 RG 49, 500. 00 
Cancer Mobile Unit... .............---. Research. Fra 
University of Louisville. ..............--- SE TI SBT ORO 8... - ores oc nn sin weaene 2RG 24, 100. 00 
ED SND. Sictc the ancenceqeweca«- 98, 440. 00 2F 7, 619. 15 
Louisiana: Tulane University. _...........-- 45, 000. 00 Fordham University..................... 4RG 26, 650. 00 
Maine: Jackson Memorial Laboratory-.-...-. 50, 000. 00 Genetic Society “ IR si icirinenicie sine 1RG 1, 000. 00 
Maryland: Harlem Hospital... __- 5 RG 46, 295. 00 : 
- American Oancer Society, Maryland Hickrill Chemical Research Foundation.| 2 RG 16, 600. 00 
Division. . ae Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn_. sone Be 10, 000. 00 ot 
Comm Institute of the District of Co- Lenox Hill Hospital__..._. _....- 1 RG 10, 000. 00 
eRe a ee SS eae — Center, Sloan-Kettering Insti- | 64 RG | 1,042, 792. 38 
a ta u 
86. F 405, 166. 11 
National Institutes of Health. ........--. Montefiore Hospital. .....-...-........,- 3 RG 27, 500, 00 
University of Maryland—-................ 198, 158. 70 1F 3, 000. 00 
Massachusetts: Mount Sinai Hospital......2............- 9 RG 53, 500. 00 
Beth Israel Hospital __.................-- 2 2F 9, 600. 00 
a aa £ New York Academy of Sciences. _.......| 9 RG 59, 022. 00 
3i, 378.13 New York Botanical Garden............- 2RG 12, 000. 00 
Boston University.._...................- 4, 500. 00 New York Medical College.............. 3RG 25, 720. 00 


20, 000. 00 


Peter Bent Brigham Hospital.._......._. 
67, 100. 00 








State and institution Total institutions 


New York City—Continued 
New York University: 








WTO oon ceusntedilandese $518, 967. 00 
Washington Square College... i 55, 200. 00 
i New York Zoological Society. ..........- 21, 300. 00 
a Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn........ 7RG 107, 250. 00 
‘ Presbyterian Hospital. -_~..._._. conn 12. 954. 00 
Public Health Research Institute of 
OO te band ees sntncel Soke 2F 7, 800. 00 
Rockefeller Institute. ...............-.-.- 7F 28, 200. 00 
St. Catherine’s Hospital...............-- 1RG 10, 000. GO 
mes RRR a isis 2RG 13, 000. 00 
St. Luke’s Hospital _..................-. 3RG 12, 000. 00 
St. Vicent’s Hospital....................- 11 RG 96, 600. 00 
State University of New York........--- 5 RG 40, 350. 00 
3F 13, 200. 00 
Dr. Leas A. Woe... 8 oc ccnenccss- | ORE 21, 850. 00 
North Carolina: 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine--.._.-. 1RG 9, 500. 00 
Duke Univeraity...... -..2...2.....<-..4..4 8 RG 260, 300. 00 
9F 40, 750. 00 
University of North Carolina. ___.__..- 1 RG 10, 692. 00 
North Dakota: University of North Dakota.| 3 RG 13, 800. 00 
Ohio: 
College of St. Mary’s of the Springs......| 2 RG 9, 100. 00 
Institum Divi Thomae--_-...........-.-- iRG 5, 000. 00 
Jewish Hospital Association.............- 1RG 14, 500. 00 
Ohio State University. .................- 3RG 19, 050. 00 
University of Cincinnati. _..............- 3RG 29.700. 00 
Western Reserve University............- 2RG 27, 239. 24 
3F 14, 200. 00 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma Medical Research 
I iit aiken she iceme shee 40, 000. 00 
Oregon: University of Oregon 128, 000. 00 
Pennsylvania: 
Albert Einstein Medica! Center._...._.-- 1RG 16, 000. 00 
Conemaugh Valley Memorial Hospital...| 3 RG 17, 500. 00 
Hahnemann Medical College_...........| 9 RG 68, 800. 00 
Immaculata College.....................- 6RG 14, 940. 00 
International Union Against Cancer. --_. 1RG 3, 000. 00 
Institute for Cancer Research—Lankanau 
SIOUMIIN «since c edn ccincienubbsuanscases 4RG 94, 060. 00 
2F 9, 000. 00 
Jefferson Medical College. ............... 3RG 14, 215.00 
1F 4, 500. 00 
Pennsylvania State University..........- 3 RG 24, 100. 08 
University of Pennsylvania_............. 8 RG 43, 739. 41 
22 F 94, 748. 35 
University of Pittsburgh................- 3 RG 21, 250. 00 
3F 14, 783. 55 
Wills ive Figeniiak oo ois dicen wns eesen 2RG 11, 300. 00 
Wistar Institute ef Anatomy and Biology.| 2 RG 5, 800. 00 
1F 4, 800. 00 
Country and institution Total institutions 
Australia: 
Royal North Shore Hospital............. 1RG $4, 000. 00 
University of Adelaide _.............2..- 3 RG 14, 000. 00 
Austria: University of Vienna............... 1RG 6, 000. 00 
Belgium: 

' Institut Jules Bordet -...............- 4RG 39, 300. 00 
University of Bruxelles.................. 2F 9, 900. 00 
University of Louvain. .................. 1RG 6, 000. 00 

Canada: ’ 
McGill University .....................- 1RG 5, 700. 00 
7F 26, 844. 65 
Montreal Cancer Institute_.............- 3 RG 15, 000. 00 
11 F 49, 400. 00 
Montreal General Hospital_—-............ 1F 4, 200. 00 
New Mount Sinai Hospital.............. 2RG 5, 000. 00 
uson’s University ............/........- 1F 3, 300. 00 
University of Alberta_................_.- 3F 13, 500. 00 
Chile: University of Chile...............-..- 2RG 6, 400. 00 
Denmark: 
Carlsburg Laboratories.................. iF 3, 600. 00 
Fibiger Laboratory ...................... 2F 6, 000. 00 
University of Copenhagen. .............. 3 RG 7, 800. 00 
Dominican Republic: Instituto de Oncologia_| 1 RG 2, 500. 00 
Finland: 
Cancer Society of Finland. .............. 2RG 10, 000. 00 
Molsmnki University... aa cccncecennsccske 8 RG 44, 000. 00 
France: 
SREVOPOIEY OF POC. .cksnscdssnecaccpatone 1RG 10, 000. 00 
Institut de Pasteur. -......2..............| 4 RG 24, 500. 00 
Hopital de Enfant Malades.............- 1RG 3, 500. 00 
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Geographical breakdown of allocations, Nov. 30, 1958—Continued 
(F—Fellowship; RG—Research grant} 


State total 


$4, 675, 692. 09 


321, 242. 00 
13, 800. 00 


118, 789. 24 


40, 000. 00 
128, 000. 00 


State and institution 


PennsylvVania—Continued 

Geisinger Memorial Hospital. ........... 
Rhode Island: 

Brown University. .... 

Providence College 
South Carolina: South Carolina x 

RON i iiaks «inked. iuaepabink aimee 

South Dakota: South Dakota State College_- 
Tennessee: 
Carson-Newman College 
Oak Ridge Institute. ...........-....--.- 
University of Tennessee...-.........-.-.. 


XAS; 
Martin X-Ray & Radium Clinic__......- 
Odetes Coles. ui... 
St; Pani’s Hospital... ...0 0.4. <- eb 
Southwest Foundation for Research & 
SENG ini ei acne ee 





Te 


University of Texas__.................... 
Southwest Medical School. ........-- 


M.D. Anderson Hospital... .......--.- 
Medical Branch ....................- 


Utah: 
University of U tales. 5.0. ccgsnccselcesese 


Utah State Agricultural College........-. 


Vermont: University of Vermont...........-- 


Virginia: 
Medical College of Virginia.............- 


University of Virginia............-.....-- 


Washington: 
Beattie University... 05... 2.2... 2u.- 
State College of Washington_..-._..__..- 
Tumor Institute of Swedish Hospital... - 
University of Washington...............- 


West Virginia: 
DR aR OTE OCI inal ain sn cinninsieceemannes 
Bt. Biaty’é TRGGNe... 8 ee aca 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin. .......- 
Wyoming: University of Wyoming........-- 


Total; United States. .................. 





FOREIGN ALLOCATIONS 


Country total 


$18, 000. 00 
6, 000. 00 


55, 200. 00 


Country and institution 


Germany: International Rescue Committee..| 1 RG 


Great Britain, British West indies: 
Canibridge University. .................. 
Imperial Caneer Institute_............... 
National Hospital........................ 


1 
National Institute of Medieal Research. - i : 


Post Graduate Medical School___--_-___... 
Jamaica Cancer Society, British West 


Israel: ° 

Hebrew University............2....55... 

Weizmann Institute. .................... 
Italy: University of Bologna._..............-. 
Korea: Seoul National University. .......... 
Mexico: 

Hospital de Enfermedades. .............- 

pe | Rae ee eee 
Norway: Norwegian Radium Hospital..._... 
*e. niversidad Nacional Mayor de San 

OUI in ning dctinnpiinincxphlenmokeeabe cad 
Scotland: Royal Infirmary................... 
Sweden: 

Nobel Medical Institute. ................ 

Karolinska Institute...................-- 














$6, 800.00 | $463, 336. 31 
13, 372. 00 
28, 150. 00 41, 522.00 
5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
7, 000. 00 7, 000. 00 
8, 000. 00 
8, 300. 00 
12, 519. 00 28, 819. 00 
5, 000. 00 
2, 335. 00 
10,800. 00 
30, 000. 00 
5, 400. 00 
3, 600. 00 
119, 450. 00 
9, 600. 00 
81, 200. 00 
4, 250. 00 
19, 500. 00 
4,200.00 | 295, 335. 00 
11, 700. 00 
23, 300. 00 
9, 200. 00 44, 200. 00 
5, 400. 00 5, 400. 00 
13, 700. 00 
7, 600. 00 
29, 600. 00 
10, 200. 00 61, 100. 00 
7, 000. 00 
10, 000. 00 
22, 075. 00 
81, 000. 00 
7, 000. 00 127, 075. 00 
15, 000. 00 
390. 00 15, 390. 00 
36, 100. 00 
0, 350. 00 46, 450. 00 
5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
11, 732, 484.05 





a aE aC ae a epee Lae 








$ 00.00 $200. 00 a 
14, 400. 00 
. 20, 000. 00 

5, 400. 00 

5, 500. 00 

8, 100. 00 

5, 000. 00 58, 400. 00 
10, 000. 00 10, 009. 00 
20, 000. 00 

35, 000. 00 55, 000. 00 
10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 

5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
22, 500. 00 

2, 500. 00 25, 000. 00 
10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 
14, 000. 00 14, 000. 00 
10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 

6, 750. 00 

2, 250. 00 

17, 000. 00 

4, 000. 00 30, 000. 00 
548,044.65 | 548, 044. 65 
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Crisis of the Commuter Railroads: No. 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
muter railroad conditions in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Connecticut, 
which I represent in this House, and 
those of other metropolitan areas have 
reached the critical point. Dwindling 
passenger traffic has resulted in shrink- 
ing revenues for the commuter railroads 
which in turn invite disaster while fur- 
ther worsening traffic: and financial 
problems of our major cities. The im- 
portance of rail commuter service to a 
strong economy, to national defense, 
and to our security warrant the atten- 
tion of the Congress to problems of the 
commuter railroads. To help focus at- 
tention on these problems, I shall sub- 
mit a series of articles, statements, and 
other matter bearing upon the subject. 
Pursuant to permission granted, I insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, a letter published in the Ridge- 
field (Conn.) Press of January 21, 1960: 
REPRESENTATIVE IRWIN REVIEWS COMMUTER 

PROBLEMS 
To the Editors: 

I appeal to you as readers of this paper to 
let me know your views on the New Haven 
Railroad commuter service problems. 

You know the difficulties, indeed you have 
to live with them. What you want, need, 
and deserve from the commuter service has 
deteriorated and nobody knows it better 
than you. 

In the Fourth Congressional District of 
Connecticut live some of the most talented 
people in the country. They have proven 
this in countless business successes and I 
want to calion them. They can provide in- 
valuable help and insight into the commuter 
issue to supplement findings from my per- 
sonal studies and inspections of the railroad's 
operations. 

The overall problem is simple to state: 
How do you transport some 35,000 persons 
to New York City in the morning and return 
them at night with safety and on time. This 
isn’t being done. 

A look at highway travel as an alternative 
emphasizes that it must be done. 

To carry the 35,000 commuters, say with 
car pools of four in a car, would take 8,750 
cars—a bumper-to-bumper line from Bridge- 
port to Greenwich, about 28 miles. Imagine 
what would take place in Westchester and 
picture the scene at the New York bridges? 
Go a step further into the city—traffic ex- 
perts estimate conservatively it would take 
more than 50 acres to park the 8,750 cars. 
Where do you find 50 acres in the middle of 
New York or near the middle of the city? 

Railroad commuter transportation is the 
only way to do the job. 

Now, in my studies of the commuter issue, 
I have come upon some startling facts. Take 
the commuter service breakdowns. Railroad 
officials frankly admitted to me that the 
trains don’t get proper maintenance. For 
this, they said, every car should have a 
thorough renovation every 6 years. Motors, 
running gear, electrical equipment, interior 
fixtures, seats, windows, and so forth would 
be inspected and repaired or replaced if 
necessary * * *, 
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But the passenger deficit eats up funds, 
leaving nothing for proper maintenance 
work, the New Haven authorities claimed. 
They added that proper maintenance hasn’t 
been given in the past and isn’t being 
given now. 

What are the results? You commuters 
know what the lack of proper care has done 
to interiors of the cars. The railroad officials 
confirmed what you have undoubtedly be- 
lieved—that the breakdowns occur largely 
because of poor maintenance. For example, 
it isn’t uncommon in bad weather for water 
to leak into electrical equipment because 
of bad gaskets and cause short circuits and 
stall trains. Gaskets, the train officials said, 
would be inspected and kept in good condi- 
tion had the trains been getting the 6-year 
renovation work. 

Failure to provide the work has had a 
cumulative effect. The authorities told me 
the renovation jobs would normally cost 
$10,000 per car. Now, they say, it would 
cost $66,200 for each motorcar and $52,700 
for each without a motor to put them in top- 
notch shape. They said it would be neces- 
sary to “remanufacture” the cars. 

The New Haven’s 100 new stainless steel 
cars, purchased in 1954, wouldn’t need re- 
manufacture but are due this year, under 
normal circumstances, for the 6-year reno- 
vation work. It doesn’t look like this will 
be done. 

Breakdowns, in addition to causing dis- 
tress by resulting in delays, are serious haz- 
ards. I cannot overemphasize this. The 
railroad people at New Haven contend that 
they aren’t hazards. I ask you, what is a 
breakdown on tracks crowded during the 
peak commuter hours? 

The railroad has installed certain safety 
devices in its control towers to regulate 
switches and signal lights. They also have 
devices to indicate the position of trains in 
the vicinity of the switches. 

But the switches are not automatic. In 
addition, there are no speedometers in the 
multiple-unit cars. One engineer told me 
experience must serve as the engineer’s 
speedometer. I believe there is too much 
room for human error to regard breakdowns, 
especially during busy periods, as anything 
but hazards to safety. 

The recent accident at Rowayton proves 
the point, It was caused by a human error— 
the engineer of a train coming to the aid of 
another that had stalled was misinformed by 
a dispatcher, so the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion said, as to the location of the stalled 
train and the result was an accident. It 
could have been far more serious. 

The conditions on the New Haven have an 
obviously bad effect on morale of the em- 
ployees. They appear to have little or no 
interest in promoting the railroad. I believe 
that better conditions, and some places 
where the employees work are very depress- 
ing, contribute to morale improvement and 
see employees do a better job. 

Railroad management has told us its com- 
muter line deficit wouldn’t be anywhere near 
as bad if taxes weren’t so high. This can’t 
be disputed. Last year, for example, the New 
Haven paid some $10 million in taxes, mostly 
to New York. About $600,000 of this went to 
Connecticut in earnings taxes on passenger 
operations, the management has pointed 
out, an amount equal to the cost of giving 
60 cars the 6-year renovations. 

Whether New York, with its tremendous 
financial problems, could be of much help 
in the way of tax relief, if any at all, remains 
to be answered. Tax relief, admittedly how- 
ever, isn’t the only answer. 

Fare increases which might be justified in 
some instances won’t put operations back in 
the black and reportedly tend to drive away 
commuters—if the increases are applied 
without improvements in trains and serv- 


ices or even 4 guarantee that conditions won't 
get even worse. 

There is also a question of equitable taxa- 
tion—other forms of transportation don't 
bear proportionately equal tax loads. These 
other means of transportation also enjoy 
enormous amounts of financial aid, from 
local governments and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The commuter railroad problem won’t be 
answered by massive grants of Federal aid 
alone. A Federal transportation policy cov- 
ering the commuter lines is essential. 

Railroads are private businesses that must 
make profits to survive—and they are here 
to stay. They will increase in importance 
with the growth of our cities and suburban 
areas. Answers to the commuter service 
problems must be keyed to a long-range pro- 
gram for orderly development of good eco- 
nomic mass transportation systems which 
include highways, air facilities and other 
means of travel. 

Representative DonaLp J. Irwin. 

WASHINGTON, January 15. 





Government Should Set Example 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial, entitled “Government 


Should Set Example,” which appeared 


in the Rockford (Ill.) Register-Republic 
of January 21, 1960: 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD SET EXAMPLE 

President Eisenhower’s annual Economic 
Report to Congress was largely a rallying cry 
to.the Nation for a renewed battle against 
inflation. He was able to report that the 
average number of Americans with jobs in 
1959 was well above that a year before, that 
total income went up 5.5 percent during the 
year, and that the real buying power of 
Americans gained 2.2 percent. 

But the difference between total income 
and purchasing power shows that the cost 
of living has also gone up, thus pointing 
clearly to the importance of a strong fight 
against inflation, The President, in an effort 
to get people to think in terms of national 
solvency, urged industry and labor to exer- 
cise self-discipline in cutting prices and 
keeping wages in line. But the improved 
efficiency and greater output per worker 


which are necessary if business is to hold 


the price line will not come about if the 
public’s interests are ignored in the settle- 
ment of labor-management disputes. 

The President apparently believes that 
there can be greater efficiency in the steel 
industry in the coming months to offset the 
extra costs of the new contract signed re- 
cently with the union. But there are well- 
founded doubts that the steel price line can 
be held, in view of the settlement which 
provides increased wages and benefits during 
the next 30 months and postpones action on 
working rule changes which would bring 
about greater productivity. 

A sure-fire approach to the inflation prob- 
lem would be for the Government to take 
the lead in cutting costs—a step which was 
not indicated in the proposed budget for the 
next fiscal year. The actual increase in non- 
defense spending in the President’s budget 
for fiscal 1961 is about 5 percent; although 
57 percent of total spending will be for major 
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national security, the $45.6 billion earmarked 
in this area is actually $82 million less than 
will be spent this year. 

This means that, although the overall 
spending next year will go up 2 percent, the 
increase in the nondefense items amounts to 
5 percent; it could be higher because the 
President assumed that Congress will boost 
postal rates and did not include the $554 
million in his budget which would come 
from that source. 

The call for business and industry to hold 
the price line has been heard frequently. 
So has the advice to consumers to shop care- 
fully for price and quality. But the Federal 
Government itself must take the lead in the 
fight against inflation. The battle against 
unnecessary spending which was so enthusi- 
astically supported by the public last year 
must be joined again. 








The Simple Question 





EXTENSION OF- REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include and article which ap- 
peared in the Westminster Herald, West- 
minster, Calif., by the editor and pub- 
lisher, Mr. Lloyd Thomas, on the subject 
of the affiliation of teachers with the 
Communist organizations: 

THe SIMPLE QUESTION 
(By Lloyd Thomas) 

An emotional furor is being whipped up 
over dismissal of a Westminster High School 
teacher, Harold Collins. Collins recently re- 
fused to answer questions about possible 
Communist affiliation put to him by trus- 
tees of Huntington Beach Union High School 
District, to which Westminster belongs. 


In the smoke of this emotional furor, it . 


occasionally appears that the basic issue is 
being camouflaged. Further, it appears 
some of the camouflage may be deliberate. 
This would be serious because such intent 
could be only to undermine confidence in 
our laws, our system of government. 

We believe the issue can be reduced to 
simple terms. We'll try to do it. 

The teacher is a citizen, entitled to all the 
freedom, of a citizen under our Constitution. 
But when a teacher seeks and accepts em- 
Ployment and pay from the public, he as- 
sumes obligations: to the public beyond 
those of a non-public-employed citizen. 
These obligations are clearly spelled out in 
the education code which sets forth condi- 
tions of employment for public school teach- 
ers in California. Every teacher is aware of 


. these conditions. 


v 


One of the conditions of employment is 
that teachers must, if asked, give direct an- 
swers to questions about possible Communist 
affiliation. 

Two general types of people will refuse to 
answer such questions: (1) Communists who 


' will neither reveal themselves nor deny Com- 


munist affiliation for fear of perjury charges; 
(2) people who believe that the questions 
invade their privacy and rights granted un- 
der the Constitution, who refuse to answer 


; as a matter of principle. 





We can quickly decide that we do not want 


= the first type, the Communist, in our public 
. schools. 


But what about the second type, 
the honest person acting from principle? 
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And here is the point the smokescreen 
tends to hide; that the condition of employ- 
ment at issue was not established for frivo- 
lous or trifling reasons. The condition— 
that teachers must answer questions about 
Communist affiliation—is perhaps the most 
vital weapon school boards have in the battle 
to keep communism out of our public 
schools. So the honest person acting from 
principle is, in effect, saying to the school 
board: “My personal rights are more im- 
portant to me than your need for a strong 
weapon in the battle against Communist 
infiltration into public schools.” 

The only possible answer is that we want 
neither Communists nor such confused, mis- 
guided, or utterly selfish people as the second 
type in our public schools, where they come 
in daily contact with young people of im- 
pressionable ages. 

It is as simple as that. 

We have noted through the years that one 
of the marks of maturity is the ability to 
respect authority, to obey, to live by estab- 
lished laws, to work and play by the rules. 
This is harder for some people than for 
others. In some instances, for some people, 
it is apparently impossible. And in recent 
years a few loud groups have arisen to help 
dissidents who flout the law in the name 
of principle and freedom. Some of these 
groups have been active in the Collins case. 

All thoughtful citizens must be distressed 
by the Collins case. It reveals a painful 
situation. But most painful, to us, is the 
vociferous help by some of the “principles 
freedoms liberties” groups which always 
seems loudest for those dissidents who just 
don’t want to answer that simple question: 
“Are you a Communist?” 





The Federal Minimum Hourly Wage Rate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to call to the attention of the 
House of Representatives a resolution of 
the city of Newark, N.J., memorializing 
the 86th Congress to adopt necessary 
legislation to increase the Federal mini- 
mum hourly wage rate from $1 to $1.25 
adopted on January 20, 1960. 

The governing body of the city of 
Newark realize the importance of in- 
creasing minimum wages to help boost 
the purchasing power of the broad 
masses of the population and support 
our ever-increasing capacity to produce. 
It is estimated that 180,000 low-paid 
workers in New Jersey would be affected 
by the proposed legislation, with an in- 
crease in their purchasing power of $49 
million a year. As the resolution points 
out, the adoption of the legislation would 
“inyre to the benefit of countless thou- 
sands of citizens in the city of Newark 
in the way of increasing their standard 
of living.” ‘This holds true, of course, 
throughout the country, and I hope that 
our other municipalities will join with 
my home city in pressing for early action 
on the issue. 

The resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas the passage by the Congress of 
the United States of the minimum wage law 














EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks ‘in. the 
ReEcorp, I desire to include therein the 
following editorial taken from the Wall 
Street Journal of January 20, 1960: 

Line’s Busy 


Mr. Eisenhower, who beliéves that the 
States and localities should depend less upon 
the Federal purse for their needs, twice in 
recent years suggested that the 10 percent 
telephone tax be relinquished by Uncle Sam 
and thus made available to the States. He 
hoped that the States would then take care 
of such problems as vocational rehabilitation 
and water pollution, 

The States were happy to have the Presi- 
dent make that recommendation, and last 


_year Congress passed a law under which the 


phone tax will expire on June 30 this year. 
Governor Rockefeller of New York, who pians 
& $100 million hike in school revenue for the 
year next September, had counted 
on taking over the phone tax to help his 
school Other Governors also had 
their eye on the tax windfall. 

But the President, whose anxiety for a bal- 
anced budget and a surplus is well known, 
somewhere along the line decided Uncle Sam 
had to retain the tax for another year. So 
he asked Congress, in his budget message, 
not to let it expire. 

Now we can understand the dilemma of 
both the White House and the Governors, 
who from what we hear are keeping the long 
distance phones busy planning pressures to 
induce the administration to give up the tax 
as scheduled. For one thing, if the States 
took it over it’ would permit them to increase 
present services or maybe create new ones 
without additionally taxing their constitu- 
ents. But the White House knows that to 
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About ail he'll get from our po- 
litical supervisors will be busy signals and 
wrong numbers. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 
SPEECH 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr.DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever freedom is born anywhere on this 
earth, it should be the pride of freemen 
to celebrate it. Freedom, like human 
life, is a precious thing. When it is first 
born, it must be nourished and protected 
against its enemies, the harsh realities 
‘ of power or climate and disease. Often 
this protection is not enough and the 
spark of life is extinguished. 

Such a tragedy occurred 42 years ago 
in the Ukraine. When the Czarist em- 
pire was in the throes of revolution as 
World War I ended, the people of the 
Ukraine established a Republic, in the 
right .of all men created equal to choose 
their own form of government. The 
proclamation of an independent, free, 
and sovereign state was issued by the 
Rada on January 22, 1918. 

While these formalities were in process 
of expressing the hopes and aspirations 
of the Ukrainian people, Soviet Commu- 
nist forces were already in the process 
of destroying the efforts of democratic 
government, as they had betrayed the 
hopes of the people of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. In December 1917, the Rus- 
sians had boken with the Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment and set up a puppet People’s 
Republic. The pattern the world has 
seen so often since and has noticed re- 
peatedly since the end of World War IZ 
was followed in Moscow’s support to its 
henchmen, and the Ukrainian People’s 
Republic in the principle of self-deter- 
mination. 

Then followed months of disorganized 
warfare. Hunger, typhus, and other dis- 
eases swept the Ukraine. Eventually the 
Communists choked out this young na- 
tion and by 1920, the Communists had 
subdued the people. 

Despite the long years since the Soviet 
Ukraine was proclaimed, those who cher- 
ish liberty have kept alive the memories 
and liberties that were nurtured for such 
a short time on Ukrainian soil. Many 
Americans of Ukrainian descent look to 
the day when the Ukraine will again be 
free to control its own destiny. It is 
fitting that all Americans pause this 
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week to mourn those who have been the 
victims of oppression and tyranny. 

We honor not only the Ukrainian peo- 
ple who are held prisoners in their own 
homeland, but also those who have 
sought new lives in new lands, and who 
actively contribute to the cultural growth 
of their adopted homes. It is inspiring 
to witness how these people struggle 
against the superior might of Commu- 
nist Russia in a valiant attempt to pre- 
serve their national indentity. 

The tragedy of that first abortive at- 
tempt to establish a sovereign Ukrainian 
National Republic is past and familiar 
history, but it shall never be forgotten. 
Its commemoration persists as the sym- 
bol of the indefatigable spirit of all 
freedom-loving peoples. The Soviet 
fiction that the Ukraine is today a free 
republic is a vain and ludicrous attempt 
to deceive the world. 

The American people share the dream 
that one day the Ukraine will, in fact, 
be free and independent. Until that day 
we must encourage, by words and deeds, 
the ambitions of these valiant people. 





Colorado Attracts Meteorologic Skills 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my privilege to represent 
a district which, because it combines the 
mountains and the plains, is making a 
foremost contribution to man’s knowl- 
edge of weather. 

Furthermore, we are gaining addi- 
tional benefits as they accrue from the 
interchange of findings and hypotheses 
by those meteorologists who conduct 
their research in our one area. 

We owe much to these men, for I can- 
not overestimate the importance of our 
improving the accuracy of weather fore- 
casts in this country. When poor fore- 
casts result from our inadequate knowl- 
edge of the weather, the consequences 
can be serious to individuals and to the 
whole economy. 

Farmers, in particular, suffer from the 
weatherman’s errors. Oncoming bliz- 
zards, when unforeseen, have often cost 
our ranchers and cattlemen substantial 
loss of livestock. Certain crops, such as 
sugar beets, can be frozen into the 
ground and lost. With advance warn- 
ing, much loss could be prevented. 

Although he is a writer, few men know 
more about weather and the atmosphere 
than Roscoe Fleming. Author With Ir- 
ving P. Krick of the book “Sun, Sea, and 
Sky: Weather in Our World and in 
Our Lives’—Lippincott, 1954—Fleming 
speaks with knowledge of this subject. 
Other reports of his on atmosphere re- 
lated subjects have appeared in Science 
Digest, the Nation, Popular Mechanics, 
Collier’s, and other publications. An ar- 
ticle by Roscoe Fleming in the Christian 
Science Monitor of January 11, notes 
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Colorado’s importance in the atmos- 
pheric sciences. Capsule accounts of the 
work of nine research centers are given. 
All are helping us to get better knowl- 
edge of weather. 

The article follows: 

COLORADO ATTRACTS METEOROLOGIC SKILLS 


(By Roscoe Fleming) 

Fort Couiins, Co1ro.—Colorado quietly ig 
becoming a national center of the sciences 
dealing with the atmosphere and the weath- 
er, and with the vital water supply they pro- 
duce. 

Colorado State University here has an- 
nounced a new division of meteorology to be 
headed by Dr. Herbert O. Riehl, one of the 
Nation's leading meteorologists, and for 
many years installed at the University of 
Chicago. 

The division will be part of an expanded 
program dealing with all natural resources 
related to water, from the clouds that flow 
over the State to the thrifty disposition of 
the last drop of water they afford. 

The famed hydraulic laboratory of CSU, 
which has done much work for the United 
States and foreign governments, will be re- 
located in the Rockies foothills just west of 
Fort Collins, in a new $635,000 home. 

JETSTREAM BOOK DUE 


Dr. Riehl is an authority on tropical me- 
teorology, and is the author of a forthcoming 
textbook on the jetstream, and the upper 
atmosphere and its role in weather. 

He said he is coming to Colorado partly 
because it’s a joy to live here, and profes- 
sionally because of the relatively untouched 
field of mountain meteorology, with the 
Rockies and the adjoining Great Plains con- 
stituting a meteorological province unique 
on earth. 

He will start with general courses for un- 
dergraduates and eventually, he hopes, CSU 
will build a division which will offer both 
master's and Ph. D. degrees. As a land-grant 
college, CSU graduates farm, forest, range- 
management, and watershed-management 
specialists, to all of whom. weather is vital. 

SOLAR STUDY CENTER 

But Dr. Riehl is only Colorado’s latest 
talent acquisition. Dr. Bernard Haurwitz, 
formerly head of the department of me- 
teorology, and oceanography at New York 
University, has removed to Boulder, where 
he is a member of the staff of the Univer- 


sity of Colorado’s High Altitude Observa-_ 


tory. 

Established only a score of years, this ob- 
servatory already has taken its place as one 
of the world’s leading centers of sun study, 
and works closely with another almost as 
well known, the Sacramento Peak Observa- 
tory of the Air Force Cambridge Research 
Center in New Mexico. Here the world’s 
newest coronagraph is turning out breath- 
taking pictures of sun phenomena. 

INFLUENCE ON EARTH SOUGHT 

The high altitude observatory is building 
a new $275,000 headquarters building in 
Boulder, which will become a world reposi- 
tory for sun data gathered during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. Also it will in- 
stall in 1960 its own new coronagraph of 
advanced design at its station on the Conti- 
nental Divide at Climax, Colo. 

More and more its interest is trending into 
the area of direct solar influence on earthly 
weather, a field in which Dr. Walter Orr 
Roberts, its director, has become an author- 
ity. In fact, the observatory is almost as 
much in the weather field as in that of solar 
physics. 

Just across the highway from the high- 
altitude observatory are the Boulder Labora- 


tories of the National Bureau of Standards, ~ 


which have accumulated an enormous lot of 
data om the way the atmosphere works, 48 
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part of its activity in atmospheric radio 
physics. 
GEOLOGICAL OFFICES, TOO 


Down this highway a score of miles are 
the national engineering and research facil- 
ities of the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, 
which again have an enormous interest in 
how water reaches the ground, as well as 
what to do with it after it gets there. One 
foremost project here is in the field of evapo- 
ration-control—preventing stored water from 
floating uselessly back into the atmosphere. 

In Denver also are regional U.S. Geological 
Survey offices for the study of underground 
water and stream flow, and the specialists 
who did much of the preliminary work for 
Project Plowshare, the first controlled under- 
ground nuclear explosion. 

Back at Fort Collins, the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice long has maintained its seven-State re- 
search facilities which explore every means 
of developing and saving water supply that 
comes from the heavens. Included are se- 
lective cutting of forests, obtaining “snow- 
storage” on the mountains, and many other 
such devices all of direct interest in the 
semiarid West. Scarcely less interest is be- 
ing displayed in other areas which are be- 
ginning to feel the pinch of water scarcities. 

There are other public institutions which 
do work in the same general fields, also, such 
ag the Denver Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Denver. And there are private 
weather-specialists such as Dr. Irving Krick, 
who maintains a private forecasting and 
weather modification company with head- 
quarters in Denver. 


There is a new era of interest in weather 


coming, and Colorado is ready to help lead 
the region, and the Nation, into it. 





Ukrainian Independence Day, January 22 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr.. Speaker, the 
Ukrainian people have fought valiantly 
for their unquestioned right to freedom 
and independence. Their devotion to 
such a noble and righteous cause is 
recognized by the whole free world, and 


perhaps that is one reason why all free’ 


peoples, particularly the people of this 
country, feel so intensely about the sad 
fate of the Ukrainians in their home- 
land. ‘ 


For centuries these sturdy and stout- 
hearted people have struggled, often 
against forbidding and insurmountable 
odds, for their freedom. In 1918 they at- 
tained their long-cherished national 
goal: they proclaimed their national in- 
dependence on January 22, 42 years ago. 
Then for a brief period of about 2% 
years they were free. But the forces of 
oppression and destruction were lurking 
around them even-then; the bloodthirsty 
troops of the Red army were on the 
march. Late in 1920 they invaded the 
Ukraine, occupied it, and put an end to 
all forms of freedom there. During al- 
most 40 years of misery and suffering 
some 42 million Ukrainians have been 
oppressed and enslaved under Commu- 
nist totalitarian tyranny. 
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Today on the observance of Ukrainian 
Independence Day, the peoples of the free 
world, and of course we in this country, 
rededicate ourselves to the responsibili- 
ties that are ours as free people. 





Quality Education Requires Local Support 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a 4-percent 
increase in the public school enrollment 
in my State of Washington as compared 
with a year ago has meant that the 
classroom shortage and kindred prob- 
lems of my school administrators is 
continuing. 

In Seattle the disproportionate growth 
in certain sections far above the general 
trend of an exploding population has 
brought on especially acute situations 
with resulting oversized study classes 
coupled with unsatisfactory portable and 
temporary school housing. 

By public support at the polls on Feb- 
ruary 9 a special tax levy for Seattle 
schools could alleviate the problem, but 
with continual statements of those fa- 
voring Federal ‘legislation such as the 
Murray-Metcalf bill, the voters are apt 
to ignore the urgency of school needs in 
favor of Federal aid. A voter could well 
argue why make a local sacrifice if Uncle 
Sam is going to solve our financing 
problem? 

I have been urging for a long time that 
the Federal Government preempt cer- 
tain sources of revenue to the States so 
that the States could meet their own 
educational needs as they see fit and 
thus avoid the danger of Federal control 
of education. However, with a school 
bill reported out. of the House Labor and 
Education Committee and considering 
the organized pressure on Congress to 
enact school legislation at this session, 
I realize that my responsibility at the 
moment concerns the provisions of a 
Federal bill and I must assume that a 
school bill may be considered soon. 

Therefore, I urge that any aid, if we 
do have a bill, be lin:ited so that no funds 
can go to any school unless there is an 
actual proven need. The following let- 
ter is from a man who has devoted his 
life to education. Here is the sound 
thinking of a dedicated friend of our 
schools and an authority on Federal- 
State relationship in the school field: 

STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
ScHOOL EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
CoMMISSION, 
Olympia, Wash., January 20, 1960. 
Hon. THomas PELLY, . 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Pe.iy: Bills have been and are 
being intorduced in Congerss for Federal.aid 
to schools, especially for school building 
construction. It is noticed that the bills 
getting the greatest support favor, Federal 
aid to States regardless of their financial 
need for it. Such a pian violates the real 
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argument for Federal Aid, which should be 
only for the States that can demonstrate 
they are unable, due to lack of local funds, 
to maintain an adequate school system. 

The State of Washington gives State aid 
for school building construction to a school 
district only after a careful study shows it 
is unable to provide adequate funds itself. 
The State aid in districts will vary from zero 
to 90 percent.. The plan has worked splend- 
idly and has been given overwhelming sup- 
port by the Legislature. The standards set 
up make it easy to operate. 

The strength of the American school sys- 
tem rests on its local support and adminis- 
tartion. The day the Federal Government 
grants a wholesale plan for school aid to 
States regardless of their needs, local in- 
terests is bound to lessen—which will be 
most unfortunate for the schools. 

Very sincerely, 
Tuomas R. CoLe, 

Chairman, State School Building 

Commission. 





Deliberately Slanting the News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. M. B. 
Crabbe, editor of the Eagle Grove Eagle 
of Eagle Grove, Iowa, and I do not offen 
agree on matters regarding politics. But 
Mr. Crabbe has recently exposed a sit- 
uation regarding the unethical and dis- 
honest intent of Time and Life maga- 
zines for which he should be com- 
mended. I want to take this opportunity 
to congratulate Mr. Crabbe and state 
that I wish more editors would look ob- 
jectively about the farm problem and 
what is happening to our farm families 
than there are at present. 

The article follows: 

[From the Eagle Grove (Iowa) Eagle] 
DELIBERATELY SLANTING THE News 

This writer dropped his Time magazine 
subscription about a year ago after 15 or 
more years of reading the publication. We 
did so because in every instance that Time 
covered a subject on which we had certain 
knowledge the Time article was so slanted 
and colored that the total picture they 
created was entirely wrong. 

We now have further proof 
correct in not being able to trust them for 
an unbiased account of a situation covered 
in their columns, 

Time was one of two magazines that con- 
tacted extension directors in this area for 
help in getting special farm pictures they 
wanted. 


The picture they wanted was not to be of 
the bountiful harvest we have enjoyed nor 
of a typical farm scene. They wanted a pic- 
ture of a large pile of corn going to waste 
while the farmer lived on Government 
subsidy. 

Of course Time editors as well as Midwest 
residents know that corn piled in the yard 
is not corn going to waste. It is the corn 
being fed to livestock. And we have corn 
piles in the farm yards every . There 
are more of them and they are bigger this 
year but it is not a unique situation for 
1959 alone, 
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article 
corn to waste while the 
farmer lived high on a Government subsidy. 


intended to 


We want to compliment Aaron Bowman 
and the other extension directors who re- 
fused to give these pho! -aphers help in 
lining up their slanted pictures. 

Had they been looking for typical farm 
sitGations or had they wanted to tell a true 
farm story it would have been different. 
But they were not even starting on the pro- 
gram objectively nor were they by their own 
admission“attempting to find a true account 
of the farm story. They were starting out to 
get a picture story that would give city read- 
ers an untrue picture of the farmer and his 
problems. 





World Peace Through Law Held Idle 
Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the January 4, 1960, issue of 
the Los Angeles Times on the subject of 
the Connally amendment: 

Worup Peace THrovucH Law HELD IDLE 

DREAM 


An address by Vice President Nixon last 
April before the Academy of Political Sciences 
and the announcement in November by the 
President that he intends to urge Congress 
to repeal the Connally amendment have 
focused attention upon a serious constitu- 
tional issue. 

Without the Connally amendment, the 
United Nations Charter would never have 
been ratified. Now, leftist radicals are seek- 
ing to bring about the repeal of this amend- 
ment. A national clique of lawyers led by 
Attorney General Rogers, has influenced both 
Mr. Nixon and the President to support a 
policy that can lead only to world govern- 
ment and the surrender of our national sov- 
ereignty. 

World péace through law may be attrac- 





_tive to some from the standpoint of phrase 


making, but the slogan is too visionary and 
illusive to represent a workable idea. 

World government and enforcible world 
law are umreal slogans in an age when 
the East and the West are separated by in- 
surmountable barriers of thought. Ours is 
not a world in which the Christ-idea and 
the anti-Christ oan be brought together to 
coexist in harmonious relations. 

To bring about peace through world law, 
there must first be a meeting of minds be- 
tween the Communist and non-Communist 
countries as to what world law means. 

The organized American bar, which has 
so scathingly opposed many court decisions 
which have greatly aided our Communist 
enemy, would certainly not approve of vest- 
ing unlimited power in a world court on 
which we would have but one member and 
on which a majority of the members would 
be Communists sitting in the garb of 
justices, 
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Have we considered what, if any, atten- 
tion would be given to our principles of 
constitutional government if we should de- 
cide to submit questions of internal and 
domestic policy to an international court 
on which Communists would be in the 
majority? 

It would be error on our part to repeal 
the Connally amendment of 1946 and sur- 
render to an international court, a product 
of the United Nations organization, the right 
to decide complaints based on treaties, 
which might not be subject to the juris- 
diction of such a court. 

Under improper judicial interpretation, 
our country has moved from the original 
concept of federalism ever closer to @ cen- 
tralized state working to destroy American 
federalism. Under American leadership, 
federalism is the only device by. which our 
political institutions can be kept. 

Centralization of power in a world court 
would upset our constitutional balance and 
destroy all local self-government. A study 
of Roman) history illustrates the fallacy of 
attempts to convert our federal republic into 
an American empire and participant in some 
form of world government. 

W. JErrerson Davis. 

La JOLLA. 





School Legislation Chances Are Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in an 
article in the January 17 issue of the 
Washington Sunday Star, George W. 
Oakes has done an excellent job of 
pointing out the choices which confront 
us in meeting the crisis in our class- 
rooms. 

We can vote for Federal grants or for 
a 20- to 30-year bond proposal which is 
unsound, uneconomic, and unavailable 
to many of the districts which need it 
most. 

As Mr. Oakes says: 

Administration approval and enactment 
(of meaningful education legislation) may 
depend on whether Vice President Nrixon’s 
political influence outweighs both President 
Eisenhower's economy-mindedness and 
Minority Leader HALLEcK’s opposition to a 
school bill. 


Mr. Oakes’ article follows: 
ScHOOL LEGISLATION CHANCES ARE Goop 
(By George W. Oakes) 

As Congress faces the election, passage of 
meaningful education legislation for school 
construction and college housing appears 
favorable. 

Administration approval and enactment 
may depend on whetner Vice President 
Nrxon’s political influence outweighs both 
President Eisenhower’s economy-mindedness 
and Minority Leader Hatieck’s opposition 
to a school bill. 

The Democratic congressional leadership 
seems to have decided that only a Federal 
grant program for school construction can 
and should pass this session. If it should 
be vetoed, then the Democratic leaders be- 
lieve they will have a popular issue to pre- 
sent to the voters during the campaign. 

The major education debate will shortly 
begin in the Senate where the McNamara 
bill, S. 8, was reported by the Labor and 





Public Welfare Committee last September, 
This provides for a Federal expenditure of 
$1 billion in grants over a 2-year period to 
build a total of 50,000 classrooms. Federal 
funds would be made available to the States 
on a matching basis on the basis of per 
capita income, school-age population and the 
State’s own school financing efforts so that 
the neediest local school districts should 
benefit the most. 


THE. FINANCIAL ISSUE 


The fundamental conflict between the 
Democrats and the administration is over 
the issue of how to finance the needed class- 
rooms. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fore Flemming has reported that there is a 
current shortage of 132,400 classrooms and 
that we are losing ground in our efforts to 
overcome the classroom because 
the number of*schoolchildren is increasing. 
He estimates that the number of pupils en- 
rolled in excess of normal classroom capacity 
Tose from 1,850,000 in the fall of 1958 to 
1,883,000 last fall. 

In addition, he has pointed out that State 
and local bond sales tend to be concentrated 
in only a few States. 

The administration proposal provides for 
@ 20- to 30-year school construction bond 
issue floated by local authorities. The Fed- 
eral Government and the States would share 
the debt service charges. The Democrats 
argue that such a program would mortgage 
our grandchildren to meet current needs in 
the face_of rising school requirements dur- 


_ing the period of the proposed bond issue. 


Estimates show that the total elementary 
school attendance will increase by 13.4 per- 
cent in the years from 1958 to 1965 while 
the increase at the secondary level will be 
47 percent for the same period. By 1980 it 
is estimated that the present school age 
population, 5 through 17, will increase 60 per- 
cent from 41.8 to 67.7 million students, 
LIKELIHOOD OF COMPROMISE 


The Democrats are not likely to accept any 
compromise which, to meet the administra- 
tion’s financial views, involves bond issues 
by local school districts. Such a proposal, 
they believe, relieves the Federal Govern- 
ment, best able to finance classrooms, of the 
major share of the burden and places it on 
the States and local communities who are 
least able to afford it. In addition, they 
point out that additional debt service 
charges might well cause States and local 
communities to reduce teachers’ salaries. 

The Democratic view is that more class- 
rooms will be built sooner and at a lower 
total cost even if another year’s wait is re- 
quired to enact a big Federal grant program. 

Present indications are that Congress is 
not likely to approve Federal funds for teach- 
ers’ salaries. The chief proposal for this pur- 
pose is the Murray-Metcalf bill which, in 


amended form, was reported by the House - 


Education Committee last year. It pro- 
vides $1.1 billion of Federal grants a year 
for 4 years to be used at the discretion of the 
States either for school construction or 
teachers’ salaries. 

The Senate Democratic leadership is con- 
vinced that opposition to Federal money for 
teachers’ salaries is so great, particularly in 
the House, that it would impair the chances 
of any school bill this session. Most Repub- 
licans and many Southern Democrats who 
would accept Federal funds for classrooms 
rebel at their use for teachers’ salaries. 


AMENDMENTS SEEN 


Although amendments will be introduced 
in the Senate to include teachers’ salaries, 
Democratic leaders will attempt to beat 
them down in order to avoid endangering 
school construction through bitter debate on 
the highly controversial teacher salary issue. 

There are two other amendments which 
Senate Democrats fear will stir the religious 
and racial issues, which in past years have 
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beaten school construction bills. One is the 
amendment to provide $75 million of Fed- 
eral loans for private school construction in- 
volving parochial schdéols. The other is the 
Powell-type amendment to deny Federal 
funds to ted schools. However, it is 
believed that the Senate liberals will be able 
to block this more serious threat because 
they realize that such an amendment would, 
if passed, end all chances for a school con- 
struction measure. 

One reason why Senate Democrats think 
that a classroom building might not be ve- 
toed is that if enacted this session, its finan- 
cial impact probably would not occur until 
1961 when there may be a budget surplus. 
Also, it is argued that Vice President Nixon 
might well consider the administration veto 
to be a handicap to him in the coming 
campaign. 

On the House side, Democratic supporters 
for education will wait to see what action is 
taken by the Senate. If the Senate should 
reject teachers’ salaries, then House Demo- 
crats will probably concentrate on school 
construction. The chief hurdle will prob- 
ably be to get the bill approved for floor de- 
bate. If the Rules Committee should fail to 
report it, then attempts will probably be 
made to obtain a discharge petition, which 
one leading Democratic Congressman says 
has now become fashionable. 








Time for a Showdown on Farm Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
ht THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, for 
long we have been seeking a solution 
to the farm problem without very much 
success. The January 16 issue of the 
Packer carries an editorial commenting 
on a proposal submitted by Dr. George 
W. Luke, a Rutgers University farm eco- 
nomist. I commend this article to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

In the same issue of the Packer ap- 
peared an article on the potato chip in- 
dustry. This is indeed interesting, for 
it illustrates very graphically how one 
processed food has been expanding its 
markets and, in effect, chipping in to 
chop down on potato surpluses. 

The articles follow: 

TIME FOR A SHOWDOWN ON FARM PRICES * 


A Rutgers University farm economist says 
it is high time that all sides of the food 


industry sat down and considered what's , 


happening to farm prices in this country. 

Dr. George W. Luke, chairman, agricul- 
tural economics department, Rutgers, says 
the serious downward slide of farm prices 
will go from bad to worse if something does 
not happen to halt the trend. 

The farm economist, especially concerned 
over the state of affairs with agriculture in 
the northeast, says: 

“In the northeast, where urban influences 
are overwhelming, it is a difficult uphill bat- 
tle for farmers to establish their viewpoint 
within our economist system. As a result, 
it has been most difficult to establish rea- 
sonable values for the labor of the farmer 
_ im an economy in which all other sectors 
iP " are enjoying great prosperity.” 

Dr. Luke made these observations at a 
farm policy forum January 5 at the Rutgers 
College of Agriculture campus, New Bruns- 
wick, an affair which drew more than 100 
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farm leaders and spokesmen for the farming 
industry in the State. 

In Dr. Luke’s opinion, the chainstores, the 
executives making chainstore policy, the big 
buyers for the chains, the policymaking 
spokesmen for essors, canneries, and 
other big factors; in fact, all important links 
in the food industry, would do well to get 
together with producers to examine the farm 
price situation. 

“Farmers can’t go it alone.” Dr. Luke con- 
tinued, “We need above all the cooperation 
of all within the food industry to get better 
incomes. Perhaps the most logical approach 
to our agricultural problem, if farmers are to 
maintain any measure of control over it, is to 
get together with everybody in the food 
industry and discuss the problems that con- 
front us in the future.” 

Dr. Luke made no suggestions on just how 
the various groups of the food industry— 
chains, processors, buyers, wholesalers— 
could be induced into meeting on the prob- 
lem But he is certain that the need is 
urgent. 

“The  pass-it-back-to-the-farmer  atti- 
tude,” he said, “has prevailed too long. 
Sellers have found it easier to push back 
added costs on to the farmers rather than 
pushing them ahead to the consumer.” 

This practice, according to the Rutgers 
farm expert, was at the root of today’s farm 
price problem. 

Dr. Luke’s talk noted that today farm net 
income was reaching new lows with the fall- 
off of 15 percent in 1959 against 1958, and 
with the farmers purchasing power now the 
lowest in 19 years. 

If the industry will not consider the farm- 
ers’ plight in terms of price and income, said 
Dr. Luke, “then danger signals may very well 
lie ahead.” 

“If we do not do this, an agricultural pro- 
gram may develop which not only rigidly 
controls the farmer, but there may be strict 
controls on the final sellers of that particular 
product, so that no one in the food industry 
in the future will be exempt from controls 
by government,” he warned. 

Dr. Luke stated that, despite great pro- 
duction efficiencies which have benefited the 
consuming public, “per capita income on 
farms has not kept pace with per capita in- 
come earned in other sectors of the economy. 
This is despite the fact that a considerable 
amount of agriculture has been controlled 
over‘the last 20 years. Farm policies which 
cannot get at price and income matters 
within agriculture, which really are the ulti- 
mate indicators of the well-being of farm 
people, will not be accepted by agricultural 
groups in the next decade.” 

“Farmers should not be expected to play 
the roll of Good Samaritans forever,” said 
the Rutgers economist. “Economic progress 
at the expense of exploitation of American 
farmers is inconsistent with equality and 
justice within that economic system,” 

Farm prices have continued low, he said, 
even though great technological changes 
have occurred in the past decade in farm- 
ing, providing food abundance through in- 
creases in production efficiency. 

“What farmers want—what the economy 
needs—is a new policy for agriculture. 
Many of the old farm programs have made a 
real contribution to agriculture in the United 
States. Other programs have failed to 
achieve their goals. Despite all the activity 
of the last 20 years, we still are confronted 
with the finding of a solution to better farm 
income and better prices for Re 
agriculture.” 

Dr. Luke spoke before a meeting waitin 
ing marketing ofders and marketing agree- 
ments for New Jersey, and whether orders 
could be expected to help growers. In this 
respect, he made this point: New Jersey agri- 
culture does not produce or have enough 
control over the supply of any one com- 
modity so that producers could control in a 
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way “that they can affect prices by a quality 
control program.” 

Therefore, he said, “if any program is to 
work in New Jersey agriculture where mar- 
keting agreements are to be imposed or mar- 
ket orders utilized, its success will depend 
upon the cooperation of other States pro- 
ducing the same commodity. Without their 
cooperation, without regional participation 
in any of these programs, we will fall short 
of our primary objectives.” 


Boomine Porato Cup InpUsTRY 


A $50 million increase in potato chip sales 
in 1960 was predicted here at the close of the 
23d annual conference of the Potato Chip 
Institute International at the Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel in Cincinnati. 

George R. Johnson, general sales manager 
for the film operations of the packaging di- 
vision of the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
in making this prediction, noted that in 1959 
sales were more than double those of 1950. 
His company, a major producer of packaging 

materials, sells large amounts of cellophane 
to potato chi throughout the United 
States. It has Just completed an analysis of 
sales trends in the potato chip industry. 

Within the next 10 ye ars, potato chips will 
be a billion-dollar-a-year industry, double 
present sales totals, Mr. Johnson declared. 

Reasons for the past growth and optimism 
for the future, the analysis revealed, lay in 
changed living patterns and population in- 
creases. Increased TV viewing has meant 
greater consumption of snacks, such as po- 
tato chips. More leisure time, with added 
opportunities for picnicking and recreation, 
has further increased demand. 

Advertising and promotion by the potato 


chip industry, Mr. Johnson noted, have 


played a role in making potato chips a year- 
round food instead of the summertime 
edible they were formerly. 





Forty-second Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


; OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, January 
22 was the 42d anniversary of Ukrainian 
independence in the 20th century. It is, 
however, far more than just a solemn 
commemoration for a latter-day event. 
It justly is emblematic of the solidarity 
and dedication of a people who had 


established their own government and 


society on the rich western steppes when 
Europe was still in the Dark Ages, cen- 
turies before William the Conqueror 
commanded his armies to cross the chan- 
nel and. assault the Saxon strongholds 
in England. 

The Ukrainian struggle for independ- 
ence and _ seif-determination today 
springs from the ages-old tradition of a 
proud people who have never relin- 
quished their dream despite decades of 
suppression and adversity. 

Those of us who are free call out to 
you who are in bondage, “Do not despair. 
We are striving to create a world where 


justice and peace shall prevail, when . 


once again we shall welcome you as 
brothers in the legions of the free.” 
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America: The World’s Good Samaritan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


: : OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
“America: The World’s Good Samari- 
tan,” an address delivered in Rome, on 
October 13, 1959, by His Eminence Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman, on the occasion 
of the centenary of the founding of the 
North American College. 

America: THE WorLpD’s Goop SAMARITAN 


(Address of His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman on the oceasion of the centenary 
of the founding of the North American 
College, Rome, October 13, 1959) 


“The sun never sets on American charity.” 
This, dear friends and brother alumni, is a 
statement made in the United States only 2 
months ago by Archbishop Joseph Gawlina, 
Ordinary for Poles in exile. “I am miyself an 
exile who has traveled around the world,” 
the Archbishop continued, “and therefore 
I am able to speak as an expert when I say 
that America is a living symbol of Christly 
charity—for the American Nation has taken 
upon herself the tremendous responsibility 
of feeding, clothing, and caring for the sick, 
the starving and suffering, the destitute and 
exiled of the world.” 

And just a few weeks earlier during his 
visit to America, Cardinal Ottaviani declared 
that “the United States is the hope of the 
church throughout the world.” His Emi- 
nence also spoke as an expert, for as Pro- 
Prefect of the Supreme Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office, Cardinal Ottaviani 
is profoundly aware of the grave and griev* 
ous problems of the church in the entire 
world. 

Yes, our beloved America, generously and 
mercifully sharing her blessings with her 
burdened brothers has become the world’s 
good samaritan—*“symbol of Christly charity 
to the world’s bereft and exiled.” “Hope of 
the church throughout the world.” 

Each time there is a retelling of the tale 
of the samaritan who was moved with com- 
passion for the despoiled and half-dead 
traveler on the wayside between Jerusalem 
and Jericho, a special aspect of its meaning 
is highlighted—that normally there was no 
contact between the people of Israel and the 
Samaritans. Their beliefs were at variance. 
Their centers of worship differed as between 
the Jerusalem temple and the temple atop 
Mount Jerizim. Longstanding and strong 
ill feeling separated them. Only the call of 
charity could create a bond between the 
members of two such groups separated by so 
wide a gulf. 

Over the centuries charity has reached 
across barriers of culture, and even the 
chasms of hatred, to bring to life the reality 
of love of neighbor. But never before has 
the call of charity come from so many and 
such far distant places of human anguish. 
The route of today’s samaritans runs not 
alone from Jerusalem to Jericho, but criss- 
crosses the world, spanning seas, crossing 
mountain ranges, following rivers, traversing 
jungle trails, winding its way along the paths 
of villages and the roads of towns as well as 
the pavements of great cities. Among the 
constant travellers are the people of our 
Nation born less than two centuries ago from 
out of yearning of men for a society in which 
each, as a child of God, could live in free- 

* dom, in peace, and in mutual respect. Moved 
with compassion for those who have been 
despoiled and lie helpless at the roadsides 
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of the world, we have been ready to bind up 
the wounds of peoples with whom our only 
bond is one of pure charity, based on the 
fact that the sorrowing and suffering were 
children of God, and our brothers. 

Accepting the role of good samaritan to- 
ward the peoples of other nations is a role 
so new that many refuse to believe that in 
peacetime the people of one country should 
or could help to bear the burden of another 
country. And there are many who flatly” 
deny that there can be anything but self- 
interest which could impel one nation to 
become good samaritan to another nation. 
Alliances of mutual aid and action in time 
of war are understandable—but in such alli- 
ances each nation involved is usually warding 
off a real danger to itself. The world became 
accustomed to the might*of America in a 
war which unleashed forces of destruction 
never before imagined. To some it does not 
seem to be equally understandable that, 
when hostilities were over, America returned ~ 
to her traditional task of placing her re- 
sources at the service of the needy and dis- 
possessed, and employed her productivity 
and energy in a worldwide battle against 
famine, pestilence, homelessness and want. 

The origins of America's- role as good 
samaritan lie in the very nature of her a 
beginnings. They lie in the 
well as the beliefs of her Seelam ineaion 
from many different lands who became one— 
not in an ethnic oneness but in the unity 
of a shared blessing. This unique national 
role can be traced to those concepts of God- 
given rights and responsibilities upon which 
America’s form of government was conceived. 

America’s first settlers from the outside 
were refugees from religious and political 
persecution. There has hardly been a wave 
of persecution or oppression in the world 
that has not broken in some measure on the 
shores of our United States. Its most.recent 
settlers have been from those of peo- 
ple who, in the wake of World War II were 
driven from their native homelands—dis- 
placed persons from the countries of East- 
ern Europe, many of them spokesmen for the 
Church of Silence; the expellees of German 
origin; the small but significant stream of 
Asian refugees; the flood of Hungarians who 
streamed out of a nation battered into physi- 
cal submission by the tanks and arms of an 
empire of slavery and death. The primary 
concern of the United States of America has 
always been, and I pray it shall ever be; the 
inviolable dignity of man, especially he who 
must stand alone, unprotected against. vio- 
lent, godless forces that threatens to crush 
him. 

God's magnificent largess has left Amer- 
ica with a huge store of surpluses of foods 
and fibers, a condition experienced by few 
nations in history, since, up to now, people 
could not produce much more than they 
could consume. It is this background, these 
abundant blessings of God that have enabled 
America to give such stupendous help to the 
governmental aid programs since World War 
It. All of us here know the nature of the 
Marshall plan and the extent and scope of 
the American foreign-aid programs. We 
know too how tremendous have been the edu- 
cational, medical, and other humanitarian 
benefits provided by the great American phil- 
anthropic foundations of Ford and Rocke- 
feller. 

We know of the economies that have been 
stabilized through Américan help—roads, 
dams, mills, factories, arid even entire indus- 
tries that have been built with American 
aid. We know also that the focus of these 
economic aid programs has been and still is 
shifting from those areas which have now 
recovered from the ravages of the Second 
Great War to those iess-developed lands of 
the free world whose standards of living 
are comparatively low and whose opportu- 
nities, ambitions, and goals remain largely 
unrealized. 
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Every year new foreign aid legislation is 
passed by the Congress of the United States 
in the name of the American people. The 
billions of dollars ‘thus voted—$1,700 
million to India alone—for economic 
aid overseas represent @ personal con- 
tribution by every working American, 
who through his taxes assumes part of the 
burden of want, of sorrow, of unfilled hopes 
that lies so heavily on the people of poorer 
lands. By willingly taking on this burden, 
the American, whatever his belief, is putting 
into action the glorious concept of St. Paul: 
“He that had much had nothing left over, 
and he who had nothing had no want.” 
Thus, each American becomes an individual 
Samaritan, making it possible for his Amer- 
ica to be Good Samaritan to the world. 

This action of our Nation has met with 
puzzlement and incredulity by those who 
unjustly ascribe ulterior motives of economic 
imperialism to our efforts, for never in the 
history of civilization has any country offered 
to heip so many at such great cost to itself— 
asking so little in return. It is a shock to 
many of our friends when they visit the 
United States to learn that we are not merely 
giving away our surpluses, but are truly shar- 
ing our necessities, and that the burden of 
taxation for foreign aid falls heavily on o 
working population, as does the weight of 
our national debt. 

Not so well known are the significant 
people-to-people programs conducted under 
the auspices of the voluntarily supported 
agencies of the American people. Since 
World War II there has arisen a unique 
partnership between the American Govern- 
ment and the voluntarily supported oversea 
aid agencies. Government and people-to- 
people agencies draw from the same enor- 
mous stores of American abundance, and 
work side by side to deliver refugees from 
exile, to relieve human. misery, and to feed, 
clothe and nurse the countless needy of 
many far and foreign lands in the hope and 
effort that they may be enabled to return 
to self-sufficiency. 

Of such voluntary agencies, there is one 
with which I am intimately familiar and of 
which I am immensely proud. I refer toe 
the worldwide work of Catholic relief serv- 
ices—National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the official oversea relief agency of the 
Bishops of America. This organization of 
American Catholics which, among others, 
evolved out of the agencies of World War II 
has, since its inception in 1943, shipped 
around the world more than two and a half 
million tons of relief supplies valued at three 
quarters of a billion dollars. Last year alone 
the agency shipped to 51 countries more 
than 1 billion pounds of foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing and urgently needed medicines valued 
at $800 million. Included in these totals 
are the products of American abundance— 
fheluding grains and dried milk—which are 
made available without charge to voluntary 
agencies, like Catholic relief services, which 
serve people on the basis of need alone, 
without reference to race, creed, caste, poli- 
tics or any other factor. Here is a united 
effort of international charity by a religious 
organization which I believe is without par- 
allel in the annals of the Church. 

In the journeys I have made to nearly 
every country of the globe I have had ample 
opportunity to see at firsthand the vast 
amount of good that is being accomplished 
by this huge program of voluntary aid that 
has attracted to itself so much in the way 
of government and intergovernmental as- 
sistance. 

When in 1954 the Geneva Truce Agree- 
ment divided Vietnam at an arbitrary 
boundary at the [7th parallel, Catholic Re- 
lief Services—NCWC was the only Ameri- 
can agency with a program of relief in that 
country torn by occupation and an éverlast- 
ing war. The President of Vietnam dis- 
patched a cabled appeal to the agency’s 
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headquarters in New York begging for help 
for the refugees already pouring out of the 
northern provinces. The gripping story of 
their flight into exile, many on frail rafts 
through the open sea to be picked up by 
American.and French troopships, is too well 
known for me to repeat it. Theirs was a 
flight for their faith into freedom, 

In response to the plea of President Diem, 
Catholic Relief Services wrote a’ glorious 
chapter in the history of the charity of the 
church in those early days of the new re- 
public of South Vietnam. Almost over- 
night, the American Bishops’ Agency set up 
a network of emergency feeding stations to 
help the neediest of the 860,000 refugees 
who flied southward. The agency made 
available to them brickmaking machines to 
help establish their villages. Funds for the 
rebuilding of churches, schools, and com- 
munity centers for these highly literate and 
gifted people were channeled in record time 
to hundreds of new communities. Coopera- 
tives and little industries were established. 
Soon a new life had begun for these coura- 
geous exiles in the cleared jungle areas of 
free Vietnam. 

During the height of the flight of the 
Vietnamese, I was invited aboard a vessel 
bringing hundreds of weary refugees from 
the Tonkin area. When they started out, 
they might perhaps have gone to mass and 
then taken to the road singing hymns—since 
exile often began like a pilgrimage. But the 
long marches, the waiting in the crowded 
refugee shelters of Hanoi, the passage on the 
jJampacked open deck, had utterly ex- 
hausted these heroic people. Many of them 
were lying on the deck helpless and sick. 
Their lot could be eased only if compassion- 
ate hands were to be held out tothem. And 
they were. America had once again been 
good Samaritan to a nation in her gravest 
hour. 

In Hong Kong, 4 million Chinese refugees 
managed to keep alive from day to day only 
by incredible industry and ingenuity. These 
proud people who have fied to Asia’s door- 
step of freedom to escape tyranny, must beg 
for their daily rice. In front of them they 
often have their credentials carefully let- 
tered, “I am from Shangitai. I am here as 
a stranger. Help me to keep alive.” Cath- 
olic Relief Services: sent shipment after 
shipment of usable clothing, so that the 
Chinese exiles, beggared by the cruel fate 
that overtook the mainland, would be de- 
cently clothed. ~ Then followed housing 
projects to replace the tin and paper huts 
that crawled up the 19 hillocks around the 
city. 

Government funds were channeled 
through the agency to provide safe shelter 
for thousands of families. Rehabilitation 
projects were begun, including weaving, tex- 
tile and garment making. In order to sup- 
plement the diet of families who work from 
dawn to dark and even then cannot fill the 
family rice bowl, Catholic Relief Services 
brings to Hong Kong shiploads of flour and 
cornmeal donated from U.S. Government 
stocks, and then processes them into noodles 
so that they can be cooked on the tiny fires 
of the one-room huts of the exiles. 

When torrential rains and landslides in 
Hong Kong demolished their shacks and 
swept away their meager belongings, more 
than 11,000 refugees were left without shel- 
wer or food. Fifty tons of American relief 
supplies—food, clothing, medicines, and 
household goods—wetre delivered promptly 
by the aircraft carrier U.S.S. Shangri-La to 
aid these thousands of destitute families, 
This disaster, which occurred at the begin- 
ning of this World Refugee Year, dramatized 
the plight of Hong Kong’s million poverty- 
stricken refugees from Red China, and the 
tireless and merciful work of the Maryknoll 
Priests, Brothers, and Sisters throughout the 
refugees’ world of loneliness, sickness, 





misery, and want, 
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When. the worst flood in 50 years with its 
5 days of continuous rains inundated half 
of Formosa, Catholic Relief Services sent '700 
tons of dried milk, flour, and corn meal 
into the stricken areas. Again the Maryknoll 
missioners helped to lessen the anguish of 
survivors, cared for the sick, fed and housed 
the homeless. They carried out their Mis- 
sion of Mercy made possible by the good 
Samaritan—their own beloved America— 
America whose soil was sanctified by the 
blood-of early missionaries who first raised 
the cross in our land. In turn American blood 
has been poured out in other lands, and we 
already have an American martyrology. 

Our sons and daughters, with the full en- 
couragement of their Catholic parents, have 
gone to the four corners of the missionary 
world. Prayerfully, pridefully we recall that 
7,000 men and .women from America have 
left their native land and are presently serv- 
ing under the missionary banner of Christ— 
Jesuits, Franciscans, and Passionists, Domin- 
icans, Redemptorists, Vincentians, and Mis- 
sionaries of La Saletts, Columbans, Fathers 
of the Divine Word, Religious of the Holy 
Cross, Salesians, White Fathers, Oblates, and 
a litany of other religious congregations— 
hundreds of them already buried in simply 
marked graves in Africa, Asia, Oceania, Latin 
America, and the frozen north. 

We Americans are a practical as well as a 
charitable people, and we know that mis- 
sionaries and missionary institutions cannot 
exist on air.. There is a continuing and con- 
stantly increasing need for money. How 
then are the American Catholic people sup- 
porting the missions of the world? A few 
months ago the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith announced that it 
would distribute to the missions the sum of 
$17 million. At the same time the Society 
of St. Peter the Apostie announced that it 
would contribute $3 million to seminaries in 
mission areas. 

Where did this money come from? Ap- 
proximately 70 percent was contributed by 
American Catholics, exclusive of their dona- 
tions given to the missions of the Oriental 
Church. Last year the Propagation of the 
Faith Society in the United States contri- 
buted $10% million toward the support of 
our missionaries. And Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices contributed a hundredfold more than 
this to assist the missionaries in their provi- 
dential ministry, attested by thousands of 
expressions of gratitude from missionary 
priests and religious from all parts of the 
world. 

In addition to the places already men- 
tioned that have been aided by the Catholic 
relief organization, there is still another 
pocket of misery that I have visited, and 
which haunts many of us by its seeming 
insolubility—the mass of pitiful refugees 
around the Holy Land. In Jordan and 
packed into the tiny Gaza Strip, there are 
stlil close to a million homeless Arabs. From 
the barbed wire areas that mark new bound- 
aries, they stand and stare at the villages 
that were once their homes, the fields they 
once tilled in the rhythm of the seasons, the 
groves they once tended. They are caught 
up in a tragedy of history which they do not 
comprehend, for in those lands are the per- 
secuted of many nations who come out of 
the valley of the shadow of death and see 
now only the brightness $f the fields and 
groves. 

Through the Pontifical Mission for Pales- 
tine, American Catholic aid in the form of 
medicines, food, and clothing comes to the 
tents and barracks of the Arab refugees, but 
the bread of their exile is exceedingly bitter, 
and a seething discontent permeates their 
eneampments. 

Catholic Relief Services carries on its var- 
ied works of mercy in 61 countries, notably 
in Korea that tragically disordered and most 
victimized of nations; India with its millions 
of refugees; the hard-pressed countries of 
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South America; the regions of Africa emerg- 
ing into freedom and the challenges of the 
modern world. The roll call of countries in 
which America is serving as a samaritan reads 
like a gazetteer of the free world. 

Since we are gathered in Rome it may be 
of interest to outline the extent of the co- 
operation of Catholic Relief Services with 
the Pontificia Opera Assistenza, the chari- 
table organization begun after the last Great 
War by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, and 
presently sponsored by Pope John XXIII. 
Since World War II, this organization has 
developed a charitable network that ex- 
tends into the most remote villages of the 
Basillicata, Calabria and Sicily. It is the 
agency that strengthens the humane element 
in every forward step of the Italian social 
system. 

the period from July 1, 1959 to 
June 30, 1960, Catholic Relief Services will 
ship to Naples 100,000 tons of foodstuffs and 
clothing for free distribution in its program 
of assistance for approximately 7 million 
men, womefi and children. From the North 
of Italy to the southern tip, in Sicily and 
Sardinia, children 


hired hands in agriculture, the underem- 
ployed and war veterans, as well as every sin- 
gle professor and every individual seminar- 
ian in every regional seminary will receive, 
as supplementary rations, products made of 
the flour and dried milk shipped by Catholic 
Relief Services as a gift from the American 
people. In addition to supporting these pro- 
grams of foreign aid, Catholic Relief Services, 
with the assistance of resettiement commit- 
tees organized in every diocese in the United 
States, has assisted in the resettlement of 
more than 300,000 refugees and uprooted 
persons. 

A monumental work of charity such as 


‘ this might be in danger of passing over the 


difficult works of mercy needed to help the 
special individual. Just one of a thousand 
instances of compassion and help for an in- 
dividual will serve as an example. It was 
brought to the attention of the American 
Bishops’ agency by the Caritas of Chile. 
The face of a 10-year-old boy had been al- 
most obliterated by a fall into a charcoal 
burner, and yet miraculously he lived. The 
indistinguishable mass of burned flesh re- 
maining after this tragic event was com- 
posed of hardly more than two slits for the 
youngster’s eyes, two tiny holes for the 
nostrils that were no longer there, and 4 
tiny opening fora mouth. _ 

What would—what could—his future be, 
this faceless youth, the sight of whom 
caused even the nuns entrusted with his 
care to blanch? 

Could the agency of the American bishops 
help? It could. It did. 

The child. was flown to New York anc the 
services of two of America’s leading surgeons 
were enlisted. ‘The largest Catholic hospital 
in New York City agreed to provide hospital 
and convalescent cadre for the boy for as 
many years as necessary. That was little 
more than a year ago. Already 14 opera- 
tions have been performed, and while more 
are anticipated, the child is well on his way 
to becoming an accepted member of society, 
and the eventual success of his surgical 
treatment is assured. The route of the 
good Samaritan truly, in this instance, ex- 
tended from Chile to New York. 

This agency which reaches out to rescue 
and heal one of God’s afflicted as well as the 
multitudes, is basically supported through 
an annual collection in every Catholic parish 
in the United States on Laetare Sunday. 
During Lent, little children in the thousands 
of parochial schools absorb a dawning con- 
cept of the mystical body through donating 
the money saved by their Lenten sacrifices 
to the needy of the world. The blessed 
money of the children often reaches as high 
as one-fifth of the receipts of the entire col- 
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lection. Its program likewise commands the 
support of American Catholics each Thanks- 
when they are asked to “give thanks 


100 million garments have been collected 
during the past 10 years, and next month 
America’s Catholics will again respond to a 
similar appeal under the leadership of their 

and priests. Thus America shall be 
enabled to continue in her providential mis- 


immensity of human miseries that char- 
acterizes our times. 

However, as long ago as 60 years, America 
was called the providential Nation by a 
great patriot and great priest, the archbishop 
of St. Paul. “I have called America the 
providential Nation,” said the fiercely Amer- 
ican Archbishop John Ireland, “for even as I 
believe that God rules over men and nations, 
so do I believe that a divine mission has 
been assigned to the Republic of the United 
States. That mission,” the archbishop con- 
tinued, “is to prepare the world, by example 
and moral influence, for the universal reign 
of human liberty and human rights. Amer- 
ica does not live for herself alone, the 
destinies of humanity are in her keeping.” 

That, dear friends, is our wondrous, free, 
and blessed country: “Symbol of Christly 
charity to the world’s bereft and exiled.” 
“Hope of the church throughout the world”— 
America, the world’s good samaritan. 
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I’m From New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we of New Jersey are fortu- 
nate in many ways, but we are particu- 
larly fortunate in having a journalist 
who appreciates the rich variety of 
scenes in the Garden State. Mr. John T. 
Cunningham of the Newark News has, 
since 1948, written more than a million 
words about New Jersey. His stories, 
feature series, and books have described 
our industry, our forests, our farms, and 
seashore, the people who came from 
other nations to settle in New Jersey, the 
meadows that still stretch out like a low 
jungle within a few miles of Manhattan, 
and many, many other corners of the 
State. 

In the January issue of the National 
Geographic, Mr. Cunningham proudly 
proclaims in a copyrighted article that 
“I’m From New Jersey.” His article is 
further testimony to the undeniable fact 
that the Garden State has far more to 
see than many persons realize. In terms 
of historic and beautiful sites, variations 
of origins among its people, and in con- 
tribution to the industrial power of the 
Nation, New Jersey offers much to every- 
= who lives or visits within her bor- 

ers. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article will make approximately 
4% pages at a cost of $378. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I’m From New Jersey 


(By John T. Cunningham) 

Each day hundreds of thousands of visi- 
tors speed across New Jersey’s narrow waist, 
their visits usually last exactly as long as it 
takes train or automobile to run between 
New York City and Philadelphia. 

Few tarry, but they think they see New 
Jersey: a factory-lined flatland, character- 
ized by -smokestacks, steel rails, and express 
highways. Such a land is easy to forget. 


REPORTER COVERS A STATEWIDE BEAT 


Occasionally Jerseymen encounter these 
visitors, say in New England, where great 
numbers of New Jersey people go each sum- 
mer in search of change and quiet. The 
casual question, “Oh, you’re from Jersey?” 
can put the Jerseyman on guard; he is un- 
easily aware that the other probably means 
no compliment. 

I know. As a native of New Jersey I used 
to find myself constantly on the defensive— 
explaining, for instance, whence the nick- 
name “Garden State.” I usually failed, be- 
cause I, too, knew little of the real New 
Jersey. 

Then; one April day in 1948, the State be- 
came for me a full-time job. To my sur- 
prise and delight I found the land beyond 
the railroad tracks well worth the knowing. 

It was this simple. My newspaper, the 
Newark News, assigned me to write a series 
of articles on New Jersey’s history and vital- 
ity. Now, some 350 articles and a million 
words later, I’m still at it—and I’m not on 
the defensive. 

The years have taken me across every 
one of New Jersey's 7,836 square miles, 
through hundreds of factories, across thou- 
sands of acres of farmland, into the offices 
of 30 college presidents, and along 130 miles 
of Jersey shore in every season of the year. 

I’ve seen giant machines spew forth beer 
bottles and bridge cables, and I’ve watched 
painstaking fingers make a gold brooch, I’ve 
seen corn picked under floodlights at 4 a.m., 
and I’ve seen Miss America crowned at mid- 
night. I’ve been with muskrat trappers in 
the lonely Salem County marshlands, with 
trackwalkers in the crowded Hudson County 
railroad yards, with an orchid grower inspect- 
ing his seemingly endless hothouses in Mid- 
dlesex Borough, with farm boys driving cows 
homeward on deserted Sussex County roads. 

Giant trucks hem me in on the superhigh- 
ways, but I know country lanes that lead to 
mountains and back roads that end at At- 
lantic beaches. Along these roads I’ve seen 
maple trees tapped for sirup in the spring, 
blueberries plucked in summer, cranberries 
harvested in fall. If I despair at weekend 
traffic, I try to remember the New Jersey 
has been a pathway for 300 years, one of the 
most strategic, most fought over, of the 
Thirteen Colonies in the Revolution. 

Certainly I neither scorn nor dismiss the 
familiar view of New Jersey from a train 
window. Those smoking factories, freight- 
clogged rail yards, and crowded highways all 
add up to economic importance, even if they 
obscure the fact that off beyond eye’s view 
there is both quaintness and charm for the 
finding. 

Visitors who cross New Jersey by air see 
some of its 2 million acres of forestland. 
Invariably they exclaim: “Why, it’s a beauti- 
ful State. I wouldn’t have believed it had 
so much space ” 

New Jersey’s. personality still is difficult to 
spell out, even for one who knows it as well 
as most men know their backyards. Actually 
there are two Jerseys, in fact, if not in name: 
“north” Jersey and “south” Jersey—as dis- 
similar as day and night. 

North Jersey is a land of low mountains 
and dairy farms, commuter towns and lake- 
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dotted forests, bubbling trout streams and 
rivers dashing down to sea over boulder- 
strewn beds. 

South Jersey, in contrast, is flat truck- 
crop farmland and ocean-front vacation land, 
covered in its central core by nearly 1,900 
square miles of pine wilderness. From these 
Pine Barrens cedar-colored streams meander 
slowly east, west, or south, heedless of direc- 
tion, ignorant of time. Through these same 
pines, and scarcely seeing them, speed mil- 
lions of July and August vacationists headed 
for the Jersey shore. 

Differences go deeper than topography. 
They go as deep as the New England Puri- 
tans who first arrived as colonists in 1665 
and left behind in many north Jersey towns 
a heritage of New England-like village greens 
and tall church spires. Or as deep as the 
Quakers who built the scores of brick homes 
still standing in much of south Jersey after 
200 or more years. 

Between north and south slants a 15-mile- 
wide corridor on a diagonal between New 
York and Philadelphia, holding more than 
three-fifths of New Jersey’s 5,740,000 resi- 
dents. Here are some 60 percent of the 
State’s 12,000 factories, most of its 500 in- 
dustrial research laboratories, and all but 
6 of its 38 colleges and universities. 

Away from that teeming, often frenetic, 
strip is the New Jersey where I find escape— 
sometimes as simply as knocking at the 
doors of the past. 


MORRISTOWN WORSE THAN VALLEY FORGE 


My family and I often go back to relive 
Morristown’s striking role in the American 
Revolution. Twice General Washington led 
his weary troops to this colonial town for 
winter quarters. A casual glance at a relief 
map shows why: At his back Washington 
had hills filled with fron. ore for munitions; 
before him he hed the natural earthworks 
of the Watchung Mountains. 

The American Army first found sanctuary 
in the town in January 1777, after victories 
against heavy odds at Trenton and Prince- 
ton. Washington returned in the winter of 
1779-80 at a time when fortunes ebbed even 
lower than the despair of Valley Forge. 
Long afterward, Washington’s biographer, 
the late Douglas Southall Freeman, wrote: 

“. . . the winter of 1779-80 at Morristown 
and Jockey Hollow was a period of far worse 
suffering than the corresponding months of 
1777-78 at Valley Forge. 

“This evidence is not going to upset tra- 
dition ... though one finds it somewhat 
perplexing to know why. the hunger and 
shivering of Morristown have been so nearly 
forgotten while the miseries of the gloomy 
camp on the Schuylkill are known to every 
child in the fifth grade.” 


DID MOLLY REALLY BRING A PITCHER? 


Dr. Freeman was pessimistic; Morristown 
isn’t forgotten. Each year more than half a 
million people visit Morristown National His- 
torical Park. Nor is the brilliant episode at 
Trenton,on Christmas night, 1776, a faded 
thing. 


Washington had little reason to expect 
success that night. His army on the Penn- 
Sylvania side of the Delaware River was 
ragged, hungry, cold, low in morale. The 
Hessians in Trenton were comfortable, per- 
haps too comfortable. The Americans 
crossed the ice-clogged river, marched nine 
miles over snow-covered roads, and struck. 
the dazed Hessians at dawn. Then, victory 
won, the troops marched north and crossed 
the icy stream back into Pennsylvania. 

But Washington wasn’t always cold in 
New Jersey. In the Battle of Monmouth 
both sides suffered as much from summer 
temperature as from enemy fire, 

The savage sun brought to the fore an 
American heroine of legendary proportions— 
Molly Pitcher. Molly busied herself bringing 
water to the parched soldiers, and when. her 
soldier-husband John fell, she took his place 
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at the camnon and blazed her way into im- 
mortality. 

Was there a Molly Pitcher? There was; 
her name was Mrs. Molly Hays. Did she 
carry“water? Probably. At least it was hot 
enough, and I’ve been shown two spots 
where “she dipped her pitcher.” 

New Jersey’s Revolutionary War signifi- 
cance hinged on its location between the 
vital ports of New York and Philadelphia. 
That placement is still of utmost signifi- 
cance. New Jersey is an industrial State of 
top importance—only six States turn out 
more goods annually—and that importance 
is In large measure due to those nearby 
cities, offering both markets and unexcelled 
transportation facilities. 

Industrial variety is almost endless in 
New Jersey. I’ve seen jewelry and machine 
tools and beer and sharkskin leather goods 
made in Newark. I’ve watched filmy night- 
gowns and workaday shirts being sewed in 
Paterson, sulfa drugs packed by the hun- 
dredweight in Bound Brook. My tours have 
carried me through Trenton plants making 
dolls and exquisite china and brake linings 
and light bulbs. 

In a single day I saw in Camden the mak- 
ing of soups and aircraft carriers, pen points 
and electronic brains. I’ve toured giant 
petroleum refineries in Bayway and Perth 
Amboy and copper refineries in Middlesex 
County. I’ve stood by machines rolling off 
adhesive tape by the mile near New 
Brunswick. 

What does New Jersey make? Pipes, 
snuff, cigarette paper, cigars. Wa)l-to-wall 
carpeting, linoleum, electric trains, bowling 
balls. Hot dogs, automobiles, television 
sets, suspension bridges, soap, sulfuric acid, 
airplane motors. Perfume, rocket engines, 
sewing machines, kitchen sinks, and yachts. 

Recently, before a high school assembly, I 
said, “We make just about everything—from 
lipstick to explosives.” The teenage audi- 
ence laughed—on the premise, I suppose, 
that lipstick and explosives aren't far apart 
at all. 


WHOLE WORLD SIRED THE JERSEYMAN 


But there was seriousness when I talked 
of another facet of New Jersey: the many 
countries that from the start have contrib- 
uted their sons and daughters to this State. 
Rare is the New Jersey gathering, junior or 
senior, where widely different nationalities 
are not represented. 

The Dutch first gave the region attention, 
when Henry Hudson in 1609 sailed his Half 
Moon up the river that bears his name. 
Soon after, on lower Delaware Bay, the 
Dutch and the Swedes and Finns vied for 
supremacy. They vied in vain; by 1664 the 
English gained control of the entire colony. 
They named it New Jersey after the island 
of Jersey in the English Channel. 

German ironworkers came before the 
Revolution. English and Scotch arrived in 
Paterson by 1800 to make the machine 
shops hum. The Irish built the railroads 
and canals between 1830 and 1860, and an- 
other wave of Germans came at the same 
time to make wine in south Jersey and beer 
in Newark. 

Others arrived through the years: from 
England and France and Italy to make Pater- 
son’s silk, from Armenia to make Freehold’s 
carpets and rugs, from Scotland to make 
Kearny’s linoleum. They came from Switzer- 
land to establish in Union City a schiffii- 
loom embroidery industry, and from the 
Slavic countries to be the muscle of Jersey’s 
ceramits industry. 

During World War II displaced persons 
came to work at Seabrook Farms near 
Bridgeton, including Estonians from Europe 
and Japanese-Americans forced to evacuate 
their west coast homes. Many of the Nisei 
returned to California at war’s end, but hun- 
dreds of Japanese families stayed on. 
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COLLEGE COMES TO THE CHICKEN COOP 


The story of the small business and pro- 
fessional men who fied persecution in both 
Russia and Germany and started chicken 
farms in Cumberland, Monmouth, and Ocean 
Counties is especially intriguing. A poultry 
specialist at the Rutgers University College of 
Agriculture introduced me to their story: 

“They knew nothing about poultry. They 
figured that if a man could make a good 
living out of a thousand laying hens, he 
could make 10 times as good a living out 
of 10,000—just as in making suits or over- 
coats.” 

Poultry experts were appalled. Until then 
the best advice had been to limit flocks to 
2,000. 

Many of the newcomers succeeded despite 
their ignorance. Rutgers helped them—by 
giving poultry lectures in foreign tongues 
and by translating poultry bulletins into 
several languages. Thanks to these people’s 
daring, chickens and eggs today account for 
a third of all New Jersey farm dollars. 

With M. A. “Mac” Clark, veteran Mon- 
mouth County agricultural extension agent, 
I visited several of the refugee chicken farm- 
ers. On one farm we caught an aromatic 
whiff of chicken cooking in the kitchen. 
Mac sniffed appreciatively. 

“That’s a wonderful smell,” agreed the 
farmer. “In the old country when you smell 
chicken cooking, it means one of two 
things—either somebody is sick, or the 
chicken was. Here, is nothing; chickens are 
healthy—and so are we.” 

Settled among the refugee chicken farm- 
ers near Farmingdale in Monmouth County 
are New Jersey’s most recent newcomers, 
the Kalmuks, diréct descendants of western 
Mongol tribes who fought against the all- 
conquering armies of Genghis Khan. 

How pitifully true is the word “Kalmuk,” 
meaning “remnant” in their e. To- 
day the known world population is only 
135,000, and some 250 of them live on the 
30-acre Kalmuk tract near Farmingdale. 


“REMNANTS” BECOME GOOD JERSEYMEN 


I came to know Preewood Acres’ Kalmuks 
through a pleasant-faced, stocky young man 
wearing | @ sweatshirt on which the faded 
words “American University” were im- 
printed, His smile revealed splendid white 
teeth as he introduced himself: “I'm Alexey 
Ivanchukov, chairman of the Kalmuk 
Society in the United States.” 

The sweatshirt? “That’s my kid broth- 
er’s; he’s a senior at American University, 
in Washington, D.C.,” he explained. “I'm 
attending Columbia.” 

Alexey proudly showed me through the 
little Buddhist temple his group built 4 
years ago. The brilliant colors of ceiling 
hangings and altar decorations made the in- 
terior glow even in the light of flickering 
candles. A solemn priest fingered his 
prayer beads near the altar. He paused to 
smile hospitably as Alexey presented me, but 
he did not speak. 

“Please sign the guestbook,” my guide 
urged as we left the temple. I did—directly 
beneath the names of three visitors from 
Calcutta, India, who had been there the 
day before. 

Outside the temple with its centuries-old 
traditions, I could hear the roaring symbols 
of the 20th century as automobiles sped to 
and from the Jersey shore on crowded U.S. 
Route 9. A late-model car stopped. Alexey 
leaned through the window to remind three 
pretty Kalmuk girls of a picnic on Saturday. 

A priest walked slowly around the temple 
exterior, revolving a prayer wheel. The 
elders strive mightily to preserve their Bud- 
dhist teachings, and many young people, 
such as Alexey, seek to help them. 

Materially, the Kalmuks are doing well. 
Americanization is everywhere: in late- 
model cars, in TV aerials atop ranch houses, 





WATERFALL BUILT A CITY 


I usually take visitors through the north 
Jersey forest and lake country. To make 
the contrast between well-known industry 
and little-known upland charm most strik- 
ing, we drive to Garrett Mountain above 
Paterson. 


Paterson always attracted men of vision. 
Samuel Colt manufactured his first revolver 
in the Paterson Gun Mill in 18386. Eccentric 
schoolmaster John Philip Holland sent his 
first submarine on a trial voyage in the 
Passaic River in 1878.: In Paterson’s West 


After its tumbling fall at Paterson, the 
Passaic becomes placid again, eager to serve 
the hundreds of industries clustered along 
its banks as it winds to a quiet merger with 
the salt waters of Newark Bay to the south. 
But let’s face it, a person quickly can get 
his fill of industry. We leave for the nearby 
en ee ee ee 

than they were in the days when Revolu- 
tionary War outcasts found a haven there. 


autoist know that her kind was there first. 
RATTLERS ROAM THE RAMAPOS 


I stop the car. Wilderness surrounds wus. 
Off to the southeast, some 20 miles away, the 
See ee bate: aie oul ae 
the trees between. My guests scramble to 
pick the daisies among the boulders. That's 
not wise: I remember the advice of the guide 
who first took me through the Ramapos. 

“Place is full of rattlers and copperheads,” 
he said. “Stick to the roads.” 

We pick no daisies. Instead, our car rises 
to where the drive dips down to the west. 
Patches of deep blue in the valley below dot 
the hardwood forests. 

: These wooded highlands, where streams 
run clear and cold, give water to several 
north Jersey cities. That closest patch is 
Wanaque Reservoir, 7 miles long and capable 
a supplying 85 million gallons of water 

ly. 

Reservoirs are numerous because water is 
everywhere in these highlands. The very 
names of rivers make it evident that the In- 
dians knew them, too: Musconetcong, Pas- 
saic, Raritan, Pequannock, Pequest. 

Dozens of lakes snuggle in gilacier-built 
pockets. The largest is called Hopatcong, 
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loosely interpfeted as “honey water of many 
coves.” 


iceboats skim the frozen lake. Scores of ice 
fishermen cluster in River Styx Cove. Dense 
woods close in on the lake; from the air % 
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At Sunrise Mountain, a craggy ledge easily 
reached by automobile, we hikers on wheels 
cai. park and, by walking a few paces, get a 
magnificent view. 
Sunrise Mountain looks eastward across 
the Kittatinny Valley, a region of lush dairy 
Harry Dorer, 


“Wonderful, wonderful,” Harry said, as he 
always does. “Look at those barns. You 
know, Sussex County has more cows than 
people, and that’s good.” 

PEOPLE AT LAST OUTNUMBER COWS 


Whether it’s good can be debated, but 
from Mr. Dorer’s viewpoint, the county has 
slipped. The latest figures show more peo- 
Ple than cows in Sussex, by several thou- 
sand head. Nevertheless, life still revolves 
around time. Often I’ve waited 
while sun-tanned farm boys or girls drove 
cows barnward across the road in late after- 
noon. 

Between the Kittatinnys and the Delaware 
is a land few outsiders visit, a fertile land 
of independent folk. There I go whenever I 
seek a leisurely pace and a measure of self- 
sufficiency. There, near villages like Flat- 
brookville and Wallpack Center, men still 
trap and hunt and gather in country stores 
to swap yarns beside wood-burning stoves. 

Joe Taylor, of Columbia, considered a kind 
of Paul Bunyan among trappers along Big 
Fiat Brook, has led me through the area. 
Joe is an intelligent, articulate State trapper 
whose job is to catch beavers and deer and 
muskrats and raccoons in areas where they 
aren't wanted and to transfer them alive to 
spots where they are welcome. 

One fall day Joe showed me how he traps 
foxes. We walked down a woods road where 
foxes run seeking food. Joe knelt down, 
carefully placed a trap and lure, expertly 
sprinkled dirt to conceal the trap. 

He looked up. “Did you know most foxes 
are right-footed?” he asked. 

“No,” Ireplied doubtfully. 

“Yup. I put a little scent on the right 
side of the trail and the trap on the left. 
While Mr. Fox digs for the scent with his 
right paw, he puts his weight on his left— 
square into the trap.” 

Little things like that escape the beginner. 
Little things like that also make a day with 
Joe Taylor something for which I will return 
to Wallpack Center at every chance. 

Three centuries ago Dutch miners came 
down this valley and mined copper at Paha- 
quarry in the Kittatinnys. They lugged 
their ore overland to what is now Kingston, 
in New York State. Some authorities claim 
that the Old Mine Road, built in the mid- 
1600's, was the first true highway in the 
United States. The old copper mine is still 
open, though today it is part of a Boy Scout 
camp. 

OLD MINES STILL YIELD “BLACK STONE” 


Those Scouts hear Indian tales of the days 
when the country was young, when the Dela- 
Ware River took on the rocky Kittatinnys 
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and wore them down. That victory gave an 


-everlasting gift to scenery: the Delaware 


Water Gap, a thing of beauty, where the 
river twists betwen craggy, tree-covered 
slopes. 

In days long past the north Jersey moun- 
tains near Dover served ironmasters; more 
than 200 iron diggings were worked after the 
first “black stone” was mined in Morris 
County about 1710. Weeds now choke the 
entrances of all but a few of the mines. 
Still, more than a million tons of ore is 
extrated each year; mines at Mt. Hope and 
Mine Hill go down more than 2,700 feet— 
two of the deepest mine shafts in the East. 

A million tons of iron ore is as nothing to 
the needs of New Jersey industry. Actually, 
the State’s natural resources cannot begin to 
satisfy Jersey industry’s enormous appetite. 
Transportation is the greater equalizer, the 
link in the beginning with sources of raw 
materials and the link in the end with 
markets the world over. 

New Jersey relies on its outlets to the sea. 
Docks jut into the Hudson River at Jersey 
City, Hoboken, and Weehawken, calling for 
trade in rivalry with the docks of New York, 
just a river width away. 

Wharves as far up the Delaware as Camden 
likewise lure ocean ships. Heavily laden 
hulls supply the State’s many chemical 
plants. , : 


Three plants, two in Perth Amboy and one 
in Carteret, provide a third of the Nation’s 
copper refining capacity. The basis of this 
major New Jersey industry is simple: copper 
concentrates come in by boat; the refined 
metal goes out by barge. 

On a visit to one of the plants, I heard 
constant talk of “byproducts” in the copper 
concentrates. “Byproducts?” I asked. 

“You know,” said a spokesman, “gold, sil- 
ver, platinum, iridium. Things like that.” 

Totals generally are closely guarded secrets, 
but I learned that in 1958 one Middlesex 
County plant recovered gold and silver worth 
$36 million. Byproducts, indeed. 


SALT MARSHES FEND OFF A CITY 


Traffic in Jersey’s industrial corridor prob- 
ably is unrivaled. The New Jersey Turnpike 
alone carries a million vehicles a week. Be- 


. tween New Brunswick and Jersey City runs 


some of the heaviest rail traffic on earth. 

Fortunately, nature left a great open area 
for maneuverability—the Jersey Meadows, 
30,000 acres of scarcely conquered swamp- 
land within full view of skyscrapers in both 
New York City and Newark. 

Once the bottom of a glacial lake, the 
Meadows now are flooded daily by changing 
tides. Sedges 7 feet tall wave like a green 
lake in summertime, turning to crisp, dry 
stalks in winter. Billboards scream the 
merits of New York hotels and Broadway 
plays. Beneath them, muskrat trappers 
roam. 

The Meadows are ringed now with indus- 
try tied to hundreds of rail sidings. Trans- 
portation pulls out all the stops at Port 
Newark, which only 50 years ago was muskrat 
marshes and garbage dumps. Sea, truck, 
railroad, and air facilities meet at the port. 

Similarly, transportation accounts for the 
industry of Jersey City, Bayonne, Hoboken, 
Elizabeth, Linden, Rahway, and half a dozen 
other cities within 10 miles of Newark. It 
accounts, im substantial measure, for 
Newark’s unquestioned position as the finan- 
cial, business, and industrial heart of the 
State. 

Newark is the nerve center of Essex County, 
where nearly a fifth of all New Jersey people 
live. Founded 296 years ago, the city eyes 
the future; more than a billion dollars in 
public and private funds has been committed 
since 1955 to build a new Newark. 


COLOSSUS OF BAUBLES AND BEER 


Newark boasts that it is unmatched any- 
where for the variety of its manufactures— 
a claim not easy to prove or to disprove. 
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Much of the production goes on in ancient 
buildings, many containing 10 or more small 
industries. Some 300 types of goods are 
made in the city, from delicate electronics 
instruments to gaudy plastic toys, from elec- 
trical machinery to chemicals, from leather 
to paint. . 

Out of the welter of products, I know 
Newark industry best for two things—gold 
jewelry and beer. 

Just as Providence, RI., is noted for its 
costume jewelry, so Newark is recognized as 
the center of the country’s fine gold jewelry 
manufacture. Few realize this, even in the 
city, because most of Newark’s work is done 
in unprepossessing old buildings along the 
railroad tracks. 

Once Newark jewelers stamped “Paris” or 
“London” on their wares. Such guile is no, 
longer necessary. “Newark” in the trade to- 
day carries just as much assurance of quality. 

Consider, too, Newark’s beer. 

The city’s big breweries always smell good 
to me, reminiscent of hot bubbling cereal. 
The cereal in the highly burnished copper 
cookers ultimatly winds up in 6 million bar- 
rels a year of Newark-made beer and ale— 
making Newark a Milwaukee of the East. 

Six million barrels is a lot of brew. One 
day a white-haired brewmaster fixed that 
firmly in mind for me. He turned to me as 
we stood by a bottling line in P. Ballentine 
& Sons, a Newark brewery since 1840. 

“Offhand, now, do you know how many 
glasses of beer there are in 6 million barrels?” 
he asked. _I shook my head. 

“About 3 billion glasses,” he replied. 

“That’s startling!” I exclaimed, 

His biue eyes twinkled. “Positively stag- 
gering, you might say,” he responded dryly. 
Obviously I wasn’t his first straight man. 

Newark’s foaming eminence answers one 
of two questions put to me by a foreman in 
a Bridgeton glass factory. We stood by an 
automatic bottle-blowing machine in the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. plant, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of bottles of jars are 
made daily. 

This hot July day the hissing, clattering 
machines pounded out beer bottles. Molten 
white metal dropped into molds, machines 
clanged, and beer bottles streamed out. My 
face must have shown my awe. The fore- 
man spoke up: 

“I stand here myself for 5 minutes and 
wonder where all the bottles go. Who in the 
world drinks all that beer?” 

I could tell him that millions of bottles 
go to Newark.. But who in the world drinks 
all that beer I still don’t know. 

Jersey industry, I discovered, thinks noth- 
ing of production in millions. Take, for 
example, the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of 
Jersey City, across the Hackensack and 
Passiac Rivers from Newark. A _ pioneer 
in writing implements, the company turns 
out more than a hundred million pencils a 
year. 

SPINACH PICKERS AND TICKLY BENDERS 


New Jersey seems much longer than its 
166-mile length. Cape May Point is on 
the same latitude as Washington, D.C.; High 
Point is on a line with New Haven, Conn. 
Hence, on an early November day when 
spinach is being plucked in Cumberland 
County, Sussex County boys may be running 
tickly benders—footraces—on the first ice 
of north Jersey's lakes. 

Occasionally I get the feeling that New 
Jersey is really a northern State with a south- 
ern accent, a feeling most keen when'I delve 
into the State's role in the Civil War. 


One-third of New Jersey is below Mason 
and Dixon's line (or where the line would be 
if it extended from the Maryland-Pennsyl- 
vania border to the Atlantic). That sets a 
tone, but the reasons why New Jersey twice 
refused Abraham Lincoln full support go 
deeper. The State had been a major sup- 
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plier to the South, and its political leanings 
were heavily Democratic—and thus antiwar. 

Princeton University was known in the 
1850’s as the northernmost of the southern 
universities. After Fort Sumter, the stu- 
dents split almost evenly between Blue and 
Gray. 

The first time I toured Nassau Hall, 
Princeton University’s 200-year-old admin- 
istration building, Dan Coyle of the univer- 
sity’s staff stopped me in front of a panel 
honoring Princeton’s 70 Civil War dead. 
“Fascinating thing,” said Dan. “Thirty- 
five of them were Union, thirty-five Confed- 
erate. That tells as much as anything about 
how things were here during the war.” 


GHOST TOWNS HIDE AMID THE PINES 


North and South merge in the Pine 
Barrens, about 1,900 square miles of little- 
used south Jersey pine and scrub oak growth. 

Botanical literature of the Pine Barrens 
tells of trees and flowers seldom found south 
of New England growing side by side with 
trees and flowers rarely found north of the 
Carolinas. I have seen, for one, the delicate 
southern yellow orchis in the barrens, 250 
miles north of its normal habitat. 

Few get to know this frontier, covering 
nearly a fourth of the State. Broad high- 
ways slice its dense walls of trees, and along 
those highways speed millions of people 
bound to or from the Jersey shore. Rare is 
the traveler who struggles up the narrow 
side roads to its ghost towns. [It’s just as 
well; those sandy tracks can be as treacher- 
ous as a country lane after a blizzard. 

A few natives still lead the simple life 
deep in the thickets. They gather sphagnum 
moss in the cedar swamps, pick and gather 
laurel and pine cones, or sometimes cut a 
load of pulpwood. They find their markets 
where they can, and they leave other people 
alone, asking only to be left alone in turn. 

On one trip to the Pine Barrens I heard 
of Asa Pitman of Mount Misery. “Rattle- 
snake Ace” he was called, because he caught 
and sold rattlesnakes for a living. _— 

Ace had a story which merits—and gets— 
much retelling. “The missus and me had 
just got into bed,’ said Ace, “when I hear 
a noise in the garrett. My snakes was loose. 
I shook the missus and we went up there in 
the dark and all. Had a devil of a job get- 
tin’ ’em all back without hurtin’ none of 
"em." 

The Pine Barrens call me back at all séa- 
sons of the year. Especially is this true, 
however, in the spring, when there is a 
richness of bloom and beauty, and in In- 
dian summer, when chattering birds harvest 
wild berries and seeds amid fall foliage. 

On such a bird-chattering day I ventured 
into the Barrens to look at the Wharton 
tract—95,000 acres of State-owned forestland 
northwest of Atlantic City. Joseph Wharton, 
the Philadelphia “nickel king’’ who once 
controlled America’s supply of that metal, 
began putting the big tract together in the 
1870’s. He hoped to use the area’s water 
for Philadelphia, but New Jersey law 
thwarted that ambitious plan. In 1954-55 
the State bought the land to protect the 
water rights of its citizens. 


Joseph J. Truncer, general manager of the 
Wharton tract for the State Department of 
Conservation and Economic Development, 
waited for me at Batsto, the old village of 
early ironmasters and glassmakers. When I 
arrived, Joe was cartfully sorting a pile of 
recently acquired blacksmith tools and fit- 
tings. His face shone like a small boy’s at 
Christmas; with such equipment Donald 
Streeter, a veteran blacksmith from Vine- 
land, has fitted out the blacksmith shop ai- 
most as good as old. 


BOG IRON SMITHY ECHOES THE PAST 


“Batsto is from an old Indian name, Baat- 
stoo, meaning ‘bathing place,’ ’ Truncer told 
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me. First it housed the ironmakers who 
smelted the bog iron ore—a variety of limo- 
nite—from the nearby swamps and streams. 
Later, when that industry died, glass blowers 
occupied the settlement. 

Batsto’s Mansion, or “big house,” still 
stands on the hill. “We'll preserve it as a 
reminder of how people lived years ago,” 
Truncer said as we walked toward it. 

Between the big house and the company 
store I noticed a walk with flagstones of odd 
sameness. I seid as much. 

Truncer laughed. “Those flagstones are 
pieces cast from bog iron,” he said. “They 
used it for everything—including headstones 
in local cemeteries.” 

Forty miles of canoe streams twist through 
Wharton tract. On those streams—the 
Mullica, the Batsto, and ‘Wading Rivers— 
there is rare peace and quiet, despite the fact 
that only minutes away motorists jam the 
highway between Camden and Atlantic City. 

Truncer bounced me over a woodland ro.d 
in a much-abused jeep, heading for a me- 
ander in the Mullica. Only canoeists, tract 
wokers, natives—and an occasional writer— 
ever reach the spot. There we watched the 
river moving slowly seaward through the 
bayou. The dark, rippled water looked like 
highly polished mahogany. 

GARDEN SPOT OF THE GARDEN STATE 


My route lay west to Hammonton, where 
spring turns the landscape into a sea of 
peach blossoms and where, in July, Italians 
throughout the East gather to celebrate the 
Feast of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel. Hammon- 
ton is on the edge of a broad arc north and 
west of the Pine Barrens, an arc in which 
the soil is rich and deep. 

This is New Jersey’s garden spot of the 
Garden State, a region cutting across parts 
of 10 counties. Here is a land that produces 
fruits and vegetables for markets and pack- 
inghouses from the time the first tender 
dandelions are cut in March until the. late 
spinach is plucked in November. 

Color always brightens this garden. In 
the spring the fields are green with asparagus 
shoots and yellow with lettuce. June brings 
rich strawberry color, and, as that fades, the 
brilliant yellow of tomato blossoms glows on 
hundreds of thousands of vines. Always 
there is color: the blue-black of the egg- 
plant, the rich crimson of ‘the pepper, the 
delicate pink of the peach. 

Farming is big time in south Jersey. 
Plantings are so widespread and harvests so 
vast that a sizable army of migrant workers 
must move into the State every summer. 
Twenty thousand migrants compose the 
army; half of them are flown from Puerto 
Rico to New Jersey in a giant airlift between 
the island and south Jersey airports. 

Jersey farming reaches its apex at Sea- 
brook Farms near Bridgeton, one of the Na- 
tion’s largest mechanized vegetable gardens. 
The giant concern processes crops—both its 
own and those of contract farmers—from 
41,000 acres, a fourth of New Jersey's total 
vegetable acreage. 

The mechanization at Seabrook Farms is 
hard to believe. Machines do almost every- 
thing: Dig beets, slice off spinach, pluck ears 
of corn, thrash peas and lima beans from 
their vines. Crop-dusting planes sweep over 
enriched fields, tilled by 75 tractors. I'm es- 
pecially fond of south Jersey in August and 
September, when long lines of trucks, piled 
fantastically high with baskets of tomatoes, 
rumble endlessly over darkened streets on 
the way to canneries in a dozen towns. 

Aromatic spices and herbs fill the damp 
night air to make a visitor sleep well—or, if 
he doesn't like catsup, to make him see red. 

Far and away the largest tomato user is the 
Campbell Soup Co. Campbell was founded 
in Camden in 1869; today the company has 
plants in nearly a dozen States and in 
Canada, England, and Italy. 
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EXECUTIVES DOUBLE AS FOOD TASTERS 


Politely turning aside questions on pro~ 
duction statistics, Campbell constantly 
stresses quality. Each day Campbell plants 
throughout the country speed samples of 
their output to Camden by air. Each day 
the samples are tasted by experts, who 
often are joined by company brass in a 
longstanding company tradition. If the 
slightest flaw is detected, out goes the faulty 
item. 

Campbell influence in tomato growing is 
widespread. An executive told me that 
“half the tomatoes grown for processing in 
the United States today can be traced to our 
research.” 

Agriculture remains vital in south Jersey, 
but since World War II industry and home 
development are rapidly encroaching upon 
this land once reserved solely for crops. The 
pace has picked up markedly since comple- 
tion of the New Jersey Turnpike in 1952. 

Some of the industry has jumped clear 
across the Pine Barrens to locate close to 
the shore, @ prime illustration being the new 
multi-million-dollar plant of Lenox China 
Co. in Pomona, near Atlantic City. 


POTTERS LEARN WHAT THE POLISHERS DO 


Lenox maintains its old plant in Trenton, 
where Walter Scott Lenox began making fine 
china in 1889, but in the Pomona installa- 
tion, opened in 1954, a cup or saucer takes 
less time to make. Stepped-up operations 
mean no lessening of quality. However, the 
long one-story building spreads out its in- 
tricate operations so widely that the com- 
pany sometimes wonders if the front end 
of the building knows. what the back end 
is doing. 

One morning H. Norman McCullough, Po- 
mona plant manager, showed me through 
the huge plant—through the mounds of raw 
materials, past the spinning potters’ wheels, 
by the long lines where hands molded the 
green clay. 

We watched the chim being fired and then 
skillfully decorated. As I handled a finished 
plate it seemed a far cry from the unsightly 
raw materials, 


McCullough smiled. “You've discovered 
something that worried us,” he said. “We 
know that the people who are working with 
the messy green clay can’t have a clear idea 
of what they are working toward unless we 
show them. That’s why we have a con- 
stantly changing exhibit tn the cafeteria— 
to tell everyone along the way that what 
he is doing is a part of making fine china.” 

South Jersey has not had to wait until 
now to claim diversified industry. For years 
the area has boasted of production “from 
pen points to battleships.” That would be 
Camden, home of Esterbrook pens, and the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. 


CAMDEN: FROM PENS TO PROUD SEA GIANTS 


Rare is the middle-aged American un- 
acquainted with Esterbrook points; the com- 
pany made 325 million of them in the peak 
year of 1919. Now in its 102d year, Ester- 
brook still makes millions of carbon-steel 
points for worldwide distribution, but the 
bulk of production is in fountain pens, in- 
cluding hundreds of thousands of desk pen 
sets. 

If Esterbrook deals in numbers, however, 
the New York Shipbuilding Corp. specializes 
in bulk. When I stopped by the shipyard 
at Camden, the first vague outlines the 
huge carrier Kitty Hawk were taking shape 
in a deep, specially built graving dock. Far 
below, men swarmed like ants over the giant 
steel skeleton, affixing great steel plates with 
precision. 

A shipyard is a place of many sights and 
a place to test a man’s endurance. I hustled 
for hours after my long-legged guide as we 
climbed up and down and across the long 
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; . the only covered 
ways of such size in the country. 

One held the beginnings of a submarine. 
a merchant ship was only days from 
launching. 

Eventually we reached the drafting room. 
As far as the eye could reach, men sat under 


“How big is this room?” I asked. 

“Oh, about an acre or so,” my guide said 
offhandedly, as if all industries had “an acre 
or so” of draftsmen. 


SCIENCE WORKS TOMORROW'S WONDERS 

Painstaking research and planning builds 
ships in Camden. Such research is a New 
Jersey hallmark, the State’s link with tomor- 
row’s industrial production. Roughly a 
tenth of the country’s industrial research 
laboratories are located within the State’s 
boarders. 


Research activity is especially intense at 
Princeton, y because of the univer- 
sity’s noted graduate schooi and partially be- 
cause of pure scholarship at the Institute 
for Advanced Study. 

Founded in 1930 through a $5 million 
grant from the Bamberger family in Newark, 
the institute has become an acknowledged 
gathering place for the world’s top thinkers. 
It awards no degrees and holds no scheduled 
classes. Its work centers in two broad 
areas—mathematics and historical studies. 

Poet T. S. Eliot wrote part of his play “The 
Cocktail Party” at the institute, and Arnold 
Toynbee worked there on his 10-volume “A 
Study of History.” In all, some 4,000 pub- 
lications have been partly or completely pro- 
duced at the institute, including works by 
Noble Prize winners. 

Another famed New Jersey institution is 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories on a hilltop 
at Murray Hill, one of the world’s largest in- 
dustrial research laboratories. 

Naturally Bell research concentrates on 
communications—on such things as tele- 
phone handsets, wire, and telephone poles— 
but it knows few mds. Out of Murray 
Hill has come basic work in synthetic 
erystais. There, too, was developed the 
transistor, which won its three-man team 
of perfecters the Noble Prize in physics in 
1956. 

NICKEL PLAYS EDISON’S FAVORITE TUNE 


Organized research in Jersey began in 1876 
when Thomas A. Edison and his team opened 
@ laboratory at Menlo Park. Edison received 
patents for 300 items developed at Menlo 
Park, including the incandescent lamp and 
the phonograph, before he moved to West 
Orange in 1887. That West Orange labora- 
tory, now part of the National Park System, 
is open for all to see. 

Visitors can listen to an Edison jukebox 
(a nickel in the slot produces music), hear 
his favorite recording of “I'll Take You 
Home Again, Kathleen,” and see his original 
movie equipment.- Nearby stands a repro- 
duction of his “Black Maria,” the - 
papered movie studio that pivoted to 
the sun and give insensitive films of Edison's 
time the greatest possible amount of light. 

Edison’s desk is just as he left it at his 
death in 1931, crammed with thoughts and 
ideas. The cot where he napped so spar- 
ingly isin a corner. A model of the original 
incandescent lamp stands on the desk. 
Significant is Edison’s chemistry laboratory, 
where before his death he had extracted 
rubber from goldenrod. 

Chemical research meant Edison was 
abreast of a phenomenon of the 20th cen- 
tury: the incredible rise of the American 
chemicals industry. Nowhere has that rise 
been more marked than in New Jersey, where 
chemicals manufacture has as many 
branches as an untrimmed crabapple tree. 

Representing more than a billion dollars 
annually in the State’s economy, the indus- 
try centers in Hudson, Essex, Uniqg, and 
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Middlesex Counties. Most noteworthy, how- 
ever, is the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Cham- 
bers Works at Deepwater in semirural Salem 
County, near where the New Jersey Turn- 
pike approaches the Delaware Memorial 
Bridge by the banks of the Delaware River. 

Du Pont began the Deepwater plant in 
1917 and risk $43 million in 10 years with- 
out a cent of profit. “Deepwater, for sure,” 
grumbled stockholders. “There’s no bottom 
to the need for money,” But today Deep- 
water prospers as one of the largest chemical 
plants in the Western Hemisphere. 

Edison’s work stimulated early electronics 
production in New Jersey, and World War II 
bounced it high. Electronics manufacturers 
are found now throughout New Jersey, but 
the largest of all is Radio Corp. of America, 
with division headquarters in Camden and 
branches at 40 other sites throughout the 
State. 

RCA’s beginning involved an enterprising 
machinist, one Eldridge R. Johnson, of Cam- 
den, to whom Emile Berliner brought a 
talking machine in 1896. It sounded, 

“Johnson wrote, “like a parrot with a sore 
throat,” but he became interested “as I 
had never been interested in anything be- 
fore.” 

So_interested, indeed, that he founded the 
Victor Talking Machine Co. in 1901. Re- 
ceipts totaled a tidy $100,000 the first year; 
then, as Johnson relieved the machine’s sore 
throat, income rose astonishingly to about 
$1 million by 1905—a jump of 900 percent in 
4 years. 

Today nearly 20,000 men and women work 
for RCA in the Camden area. Production at 
this original site no longer includes “talking 
machines” or phonograph records, but in- 
stead ranges from pocket-size two-way radios 
to mammoth electronic computers, which 
anyone with the need and $1 million or so 
in ready cash can buy. 

In looking ahead, RCA has not. turned its 
back on its heritage. The famous old trade- 
mark of Nipper with an ear cocked to “his 
master’s voice” still stands in the tower of 
one of the buildings where it has served as 
@ landmark for nearly 60 years. 

Much of RCA’s future will derive from its 
neatly landscaped David Sarnoff Research 
Center in Princeton, where such things as 
the electron microscope, an atomic battery 
about the size of a matchbox, and a solar 
battery to harness the sun are being per- 
fected. 


HUMAN TIDES FLOOD THE JERSEY SHORE 


Sooner or later most Jerseymen—be they 
north or south, factory workers or farmers 
or researchers—-go to the Jersey shore. There 
they become part of a throng from all over 
the land. 

What the visitor seeks he can find at some 
60 resort towns along the New Jersey coast. 
If he wants bustling boardwalk life, tense 
with noise and excitement, he goes to At- 
lantic City, Asbury Park, Long Branch, Point 
Pleasant, Wildwood, or a dozen smaller 
resorts. 

If he wants comparative quiet, perhaps 
even a bit of Cape Cod or Newport atmos- 
phere, that’s available in a score of loca- 
tions—Cape May, Avalon, Stone Harbor, Long 
Beach Island, Bay Head, Sea Girt, Deal, 
Spring Lake, Ocean Grove, to mention a few. 

Nearly a quarter of all J shore visi- 
tors find their way to Atlantic City. I pre- 
fer a quieter spot in summer, any of half a 
dozen Cape May County resorts. In winter, 
quite the other way, I like Atlantic City very 
much. 

That's because Atlantic City knows how 
to entertain. Nothing is too big, nothing 
is too small, for the city of amusement. All 
fall and winter, when other resorts hiber- 
nate, Atlantic City stays alive, catering to 
every species of conventioneer doctor, law- 
yer, labor leader, industrialist, policeman, 
legionnaire. 
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Atlantic City impresses me by its ability 
to take the crush of a crowd, then re- 
cuperate and leave no outward sign that 
anything unusual has happened. Last fall 
I sat with 300,000 others in specially erected 
boardwalk bleachers to watch the Miss 
America Pageant parade. We dropped 
papers, tossed away programs, shelled pea- 
nuts, let gum wrappers fall. 

Late that night, as I walked to my hotel, 
the crowd had vanished, leaving behind only 
its debris. Crews of workers moved silently 
through the night, putting the boardwalk 
to rights. By morning nothing remained 
to indicate that even an early-morning 
bather, much less a huge crowd, had passed 
that way. 

Miss America symbolizes Atlantic City’s 
devotion to promotion. As Miss Ada Taylor 
of the Claridge Hotel once put it to me: 

“We live on ocean, emotion, and constant 
promotion.” 

After seeing earlier pageants via TV, I 
didn’t know if I could enjoy this continuing’ 
bit of seashore folklore (it has been going 
on since 1921). But I did. 

Three preliminary nights dragged, true, 
but as the finals moved to a close in the 
tremendous auditorium on Saturday night, 
the emotional atmosphere heightened. A 
blase New York newspaperwoman leaned 
over toward me as stately Miss Mississippi 
walked alone down the runway, the newly 
crowned Miss America of 1959. 

“By gosh,” said the writer, almost in 
amazement at herself, “she really is a 
queen.” 

BEAUTY OF MANY SORTS CROWNS JERSEY 


Miss America is beauty to be remembered 
year in and year out. But the man who 
takes the trouble to discover New Jersey 
finds inspiration in many other things as 
well. 

He finds it in the big oyster fleet which 
sails at dawn each day in season from Bivalve 
into Delaware Bay. His imagination is 
quickened by tramping across the Salem 
County marshes, where trappers each year 
bag tens of thousands.of muskrats. He 
thrills to the sight of herons and egrets com- 
ing home against the setting sun to roost 
in the-holly trees at Stone Harbor’s sanctu- 
ary.. Certainly he finds beauty in the north 
Jersey orchid greenhouses, where more than 
2 million orchids blossom annually. Many a 
young Texan or Californian has taken a bit 
of New Jersey with her to her first ball. 

Traveling back-country roads can bring a 
man to Hope, Harmony, and Tranquility, all 
close together in the hills of Warren and 
Sussex Counties—and those three villages are 
as pleasant as their names would imply. 
Equally, however, a man can find double 
trouble in Ocean County, although the cran- 
berry bogs bordering the village scarcely 
deserve the ominous title. 

There are always surprises in New Jersey— 
and at times it takes an outsider’s viewpoint 
to bring the lesson sharply home. Driving 
through the State with B. Anthony Stewart, 
chief photographer for the National Geo- 
graphic, I told him of New Jersey’s reputa- 
tion for breeding fine thoroughbred horses. 
He seemed interested, but not impressed: 
he had photographed Kentucky’s blue-grass 
country. 

One golden September day Tony Stewart 
and I went down to tise Helis Stock Farm in 
Jobstown, northeast of Mount Holly. Miss 
Peter Cole, field secretary of the Thorough- 
bred Horse Breeders’ Association of New 
Jersey, took us across the 1,500 acres of 
pastureland and showed us stables with 
stalls for more than 200 horses. We saw 
@ half-mile covered track where horses can 


be raced year round. Outside, white fences . 


contrasted handsomely with lush green grass 
where brood mares and colts nibbled. TI 
liked it, being a New Jersey enthusiast, but 
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Tony Stewart needed only to react with 
polite professionalism. 
Instead he said softly, “I’ve seen horse 
country in a dozen States, but not like this.” 
New Jersey never seemed better. 





The World Bank Loan to the United Arab 
Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days prior to this date I received a com- 
munication from Mr. Morris Kraines, 
president of the St. Louis Council of the 
American Jewish Congress, which I feel 
deserves to be included in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp for the information of all 
Members of Congress. It deals with the 
matter of the loan recently extended by 
the International Bank to the United 
Arab Republic for the purposes of mak- 
ing improvements in the Suez Canal. 

I am, of course, very much aware of the 
fact that the International Bank is not 
an agency of the U.S. Government. 
Thus we are not in a position to dictate 
its policies or decisions except as we can 
influence our own Government’s repre- 
sentation to the Bank to seek in turn to 
influence the Bank’s policies. Neverthe- 
less, I am also aware of the fact that in 
one of his recent press conferences, the 
President himself referred to the World 
Bank as, in effect, an instrument of West- 
ern policy. This very much raises the 
question of what free world policy really 
is on this question of illegal discrimina- 
tion in the use of the Suez Canal. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit for the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and for the 
attention of the Congress the communi- 
cation I received on this matter from Mr. 
Kraines, as follows: 

Sr.-Lovis Councm, AMERICAN 
JEWISH CONGRESS, ~ 
St. Louis, Mo., January 7, 1968. 
The Honorable Leonor EK. SuLiivan, 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE SULLIVAN: It was dis- 
heartening to read that the World Bank has 
decided to grant a $56 million loan to the 
United Arab Republic. Though the bank 
has claimed that its decision was determined 
by strictly economic factors, it is the feeling 
of the St. Louis Council of the American 
Jewish Congress that the political effects of 
the loan far transcend those of the economic. 

Extending a loan to the United Arab Re- 
public, at this time, represents an encourage- 
ment of dictatorial irresponsibility, as well 
as a negation of American policy as enunci- 
ated by President Eisenhower in 1957. At 
that time, President Eisenhower said that 
if Egypt attempted to blockade Israeli ship- 
ping through, the Suez Canal, it would be 
dealt with firmly by the “society of nations.” 
Since then numerous attempts have been 
made, largely by the UN, to deal with this 
problem, and for a while it seemed as if 
some kind of agreement had been reached 
by Mr. Hammarskjold and Nasser. However, 


Nasser’s recent actions have belied those 
efforts. ; 
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Granting aid to a country which brazenly 
reneges on its own promises to the U.N. and 
and which stubbornly remains indifferent to 
its obligations for peace, will inevitably be 
interpreted by totalitarian nations as a 
green-light to lawless actions, as well as a 
symbol of the undecisiveness and weakness 
of democratic nations. The World Bank’s 
purpose should rightfully not serve as a 
political sledgehammer, but neither should 
it serve as a de facto subsidization of inter- 
national aggressiveness. 

We certainly recognize the need for peace 
and prosperity in the Middle East and sup- 
port wholeheartedly attempts to achieve it. 
For that reason, we urge that a policy be 
adopted along the lines of the 56 U.S. rep- 
resentatives, who a few weeks ago sent a 
joint telegram to the President of the World 
Bank. We believe the State Department 
should continue its opposition to the illegal 
blockade of Israeli shipping, and should also 
urge deferment of the loan until] the United 
Arab Republic guarantees unrestricted free- 
dom of passage for the shipping of all na- 
tions. There is sufficient precedent for such 
action—for example, in 1955, the bank re- 
fused a loan to Nasser for the Aswan Dam 
until he settled the sharing of the Nile with 
Sudan. Similarly, in 1957, the United States 
froze Egypt’s assets in the United States 
when the matter of reimbursing Suez stock- 
holders was in question. 

In short, We respectfully urge you to do 
whatever you can to reaffirm our traditional 
American policy of justice and peace in the 
Middle East. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris KRAINES, 
President. 





Interest Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, on permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, I 
wish to call attention to an editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of January 13, 1960, entitled 
“Politics and Interest Rates.” It is as 
follows: 

POLITiIcs AND INTEREST RATES 


President Eisenhower’s renewed request for 
legislation lifting the 414 percent interest- 
rate ceiling on long-term Government bonds 
does not promise to fare too well in Congress. 
Some Democrats, notably Representative 
CHESTER BOWLEs, of Connecticut, are already 
urging that the request be rejected again, 
as it was last summer. Their reasohing does 
not seem too persuasive to us, and we hope 
the Democratic leadership will think twice 
before accepting it. 

Mr. Bowes appears to agree with the ad- 
ministration that the interest ceiling should 
be raised. But he says it should not be 
raised until major reforms in other phases of 
monetary policy can be put into effect. To 
authorize higher interest rates on long-term 
bonds now, he says, would tie the hands of 
the administration taking office next Jan- 
uary—“an administration which we hope 
and expect will hold a more dynamic view 
of America’s economic future.” 

One can agree with Mr. Bow.ss on the 
need for a more imaginative approach to the 
problem of accelerating economic growth, 
but it is hard to follow him when he argues 
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in effect that the interest ceiling should be 
lifted only by a Democratic administration. 

The Democrats expect to make a campaign 
issue of high interest rates, but that is not a 
sound economic reason for turning down the 
President’s request. As a matter of fact, 
whether Congress grants or rejects the re- 
quest will have very little to do with the 
total cost of the national debt. 

Keeping the ceiling at 4% percent does 
not mean keeping the interest rate down. 
It only means that the Treasury must issue 
short-term securities, on which the ceiling 
does not apply, instead of long-term bonds, 
for which there is no market at the present 
limitation. A slight increase in the long- 
term rate might actually permit the Treasury 
to borrow at a lower cost than it now must 
pay for short-term paper on which it has 
to offer more than 5 percent. 

Short-term securities create a maximum 
inflationary potential, long-term bonds a 
minimum one. If it is desirable to shift some 
of the national debt into the latter category, 
as it is, and has been for some years, then 
there is good reason to lift the ceiling now 
rather than to await a new administration. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
, HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


letter in the Recorp so that my col- 
leagues as well as others who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may know my 
views if they are so disposed. 

The budget message is of great inter- 
est to all of us. For my part, I 
to write the President a letter of com- 
mendation well deserved, as my new 
letter for this week: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, JANUARY 23, 1960 

‘THE PRESIDENT: 

The White House, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Good for you. Hay- 
ing studied your budget message, I feel com- 
pelled to write you this letter. Moreover, I 
believe that a majority of Dallas citizens 
would join me in these thoughts. Undoubt- 
edly numberless others throughout the land 
feel the same. 

Yours is no easy task. We all know that. 
Presenting and preparing a year’s budget 
for our National Government is tough, but 
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now. It’s easy for any of us to lose sight 
of basic objectives and the overall picture. 
You, of course, must not. It's easy for some 
to figure that the other fellow’s needs are 
hot so important as theirown. Easy too, to 
demand some » even worthwhile, 
spending “after all, it doesn’t cost 
much”—without fitting that demand into 
the whole nationwide framework. In fact, 
it would probably be hard for many people 
to realize just how much restraint, self- 
disclipline, and willpower it takes to with- 
stand the pressures for greater spending 
when preparing the budget. Maybe, over 
the years, that’s why the Government often 
spends more than it takes in. 

Well, we of Dallas, want to compliment 
you and to encourage you in the statesman- 
like attitude toward spending shown by 
your budget message. You have offered us 
a@ balanced b . You have suggested that 
we pay down the debt, tipping our hats to 
our children who will inherit it. You ask 
us to look forward to the possibility of a 
tax cut, if we follow this responsible course 
you have charted. 

To do this, you have chosen to delay your 
request for some of the money for Federal 
building that is under way throughout the 
Nation. So, the shoe is pinching us in 
Dallas. We have high hopes for our Fed- 
eral building conceived and based on sound 
economic principles. We expected speedy 
construction. Now it wiil be delayed since 
no money is provided in the current budget, 
beyond buying the site and preparation of 
plans, which are going ahead full speed. 

Perhaps it would be expected by some, 
even demanded, that we now solicit you to 
include the funds necessary for immediate 
construction of this building, justified by 
persuasive arguments. It would be easy to 
forget the national picture and just demand 
this admittedly worthwhile project. 

However, sober consideration and under- 
standing of Federal spending is not new to 
the people of Dallas. We have on other 
occasions declined to request Federal aid 
when we might have had it under the law. 
From time to time, as a Representative, I 
have voted, in the. name of Dallas people, 
against boondoggle bills, even when it 
meant voting against some Dallas project 
included in a bill. We were prepared then 
and are now to be self-disciplined and re- 
sponsible in our attitude toward Federal 
spending. : 

It is possible that in this moment of his- 
tory, under your leadership, responsible peo- 
ple everywhere will rally around your 
sensible economic course. We, in Dallas, 
hope so. Surely, it is not too much to ask 
that we delay some construction, however 
worthwhile, to accomplish the objectives of 
sound fiscal policy. We know that it is time 
we got our house in order. We must not 
spend more than we take in. We must cut 
our debt. We should reduce the tax burden 
on our people. 

We cherish our freedoms as dearly as any 
generation of Americans ever did and we 
know to what degree they may hinge on our 
maintaining a sound dollar. Hence, we de- 
mand only what we have a right to de- 
mand—sound money management. 

In a larger sense some may even feel, as I 
do, that we are at a turning point in history. 
We should count the blessings of a free 
society and turn decisively and resolutely 
away from the false charms of a regimented 
planned economy resulting from crushing 
taxation and the big spending that occa- 
sioné it. 

We're behind you and want you to stand 
firm while we face up to the economic facts 
of life. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Sincerely, 


Bruce ALGER, 
Member of Congress. 


South Dakota Cities Work Together 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN . 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, most 
Members of Congress have at one time 
or another found themselves caught be- 
tween the competing claims of two or 
more cities for the location of a Federal 
installation” within a particular State. 
Ordinarily, local self-interest takes pre- 
cedence over the welfare of the State as 
a whole in such controversies. 

It was thus most refreshing to those 
of us in the South Dakota congressional 
delegation when one of our chief cities 
threw its influence behind the efforts of 
a smaller South Dakota city relative to 
a@ proposed relocation of a Federal agri- 
cultural experiment station. 

Some time ago a Senate study recom- 
mended the relocation and upgrading of 
the experiment station presently located 
at Newell, S. Dak. Rapid City has been 
mentioned as a possible site for the sta- 
tion. Yet, when a delegation of Newell 
citizens called on the Rapid City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, they were met with a 
friendly suggestion from Rapid City 
that they join with Newell in efforts to 
keep the experiment station at its pres- 
ent location. 

Because of this kind of cooperation 
and unity between the two cities and 
with the enthusiastic support of the 
State’s congressional delegation, it now 
appears that the proposed relocation of 
the station will be dropped. The Newell 
station needs additional budget support, 
however, to do the expanded work that 
is needed. Here again strong backing 
from the entire State and its represent- 
atives will help bring this to pass. 

I include at this point a fine editorial 
from the Rapid City Journal of January 
19, 1960, commenting on the cooperation 
between Newell and Rapid City: 

{From the Rapid City (S. Dak.) Journal, 
Jan. 19, 1960] 
TAKING THE Bre View 

Rapid City’s view of the big picture im- 
pressed some men from Newell recently. If 
more residents of the Black Hills and the 
adjacent West River area including all the 
communities will look at the big picture 
we can have a solidarity of interest which 
can be even more impressive. 

Jealousy and antagonism between the 
Black Hills communities swells and 
diminishes through the years. We can be 
closely knit for common causes, then dis- 
cover division where one town is thought to 
have an advantage. 

The- internecine warfare isn't necessary. 
We all should work for the general good of 
our area—there is a community of interest. 

The editor of the Valley Irrigator at 
Newell, F. Lyn Gladstone, commented on 
the action by Rapid City businessmen: 

“Cooperation between the big city and the 
small town is not only possible, but prac- 
tical and worthwhile, a Newell delegation 
noted at Rapid City where they received 
wholehearted and friendly support in the 
current effort to save and secure increased 
appropriations for the U.S. Newell Field 
Station. 
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“As was hoped, the Newell delegation re- 
ported, it was the joint thinking of both the 
Agricultural Council of the Rapid City 
Chamber of Commerce and of those from 
here that the economy of the use of existing 
facilities should be a primary consideration. 

“However, it was Rapid City’s view of the 
big picture which most impressed those 
from here. 

“Rapid City businessmen realize that effi- 
cient use of water on the Belle Fourche irri- 
gation project, prevention of soil erosion on 
Pennington county ranches and use of shel- 
terbelts to stop soil blowing on fields near 
Ardmore affect the economy as much on 
the main street of their own city as well as 
of Newell, Wall or Hot Springs. , 

“Just as completion of the surfacing of 
U.S, 212 has brought more business into the 
Black Hills with no loss to Rapid City, they 
realize that establishment of a new business 
in Belle Fourche or Custer means nearly as 
much to Rapid City as to those towns them- 
selves; and, conversely, that loss of a busi- 
ness in Nisland or Hermosa would also be an 
economic loss for the area’s principal distri- 
bution center. 

“In the drive to retain the Newell Station 
and also to secure increased appropriations 
(its operating budget has remained un- 
changed for many years while farm operat- 
ing as well as all other costs have increased 
tremendously) to expand agricultural re- 
search there. Newell will now solicit the 
support of other communities . 

“And, for economic benefit to all of South 
Dakota, southewestern North Dakota, north- 
eastern Wyoming and southeastern Montana, 
there is no reason why the Newell Station 
cannot be designated the research center of 
soil and water conservation research in Re- 
gion V such as that proposed in Senate Doc- 
ument 59 which is an appraisal of such re- 
search needs for all of the United States.” 

The jealousy which shows among the 
towns in the Black Hills arises from com- 
placency in most instances. The threat that 
Newell would lose the big experimental sta- 
tion brought reaction and some community 
action for Newell and the neighbors. 

No community needs to sit back and gripe. 
What have you got? Sell it to yourselves 
first and then sell it to the neighbors and 
explain your problems and the programs, 

United we stand. 


are 


Ukrainian Independence Day 





SPEECH 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, 42 years ago the centuries-old 
hopes and aspirations of the Ukrainian 
people were realized, and their national 
independence had become an accom- 
plished fact. They had proclaimed the 


establishment of the Ukrainian Republic . 


on January 22, 1918, and at last, by 
asserting their inalienable right of self- 
determination, they had become masters 
of their fate. Unfort ly that was 
for a very brief period only, for by the 
end of 1920 their republic was no more. 
They were robbed of their freedom and 
brought under the heavy heels of Soviet 
Russia’s Communist totalitarianism. 
Today, after almost 40 years, some 42 
million helpless, innocent but stout- 
hearted and liberty-loving _ Ukrainians 
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are suffering under Communist tyranny 
in their beloved homeland. On the 
celebration of the 42d anniversary of 
their Independence Day, I wish to assure 
them that they have millions of cordial 
and sympathetic friends in the free 
world, and, of course, in this country, 
who hope and pray for their freedom. 





Fair Trade: Inflationary for All 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert in the 
ReEcorp an editorial from the Los Angeles, 
Calif., Times of December 11, 1959, re- 
garding the fair trade legislation pend- 
ing before this session of Congress. 
This article reflects the uniform and 
unanimous newspaper editorial senti- 
ment in opposition to such measures. If 
this legislation is enacted it is estimated 
it will cost consumers $10 billion per 
year. Every Government agency has 
recommended its defeat, because passage 
would mean pro tanto repeal of the anti- 
trust laws. 


The editorial follows: 
Farr TRADE: INFLATIONARY FOR ALL 


Under the guise of fair trade, price-fixing 
of retail goods is being agitated again at the 
Federal] level.- If one or another of the bills 
which Congress will consider next session is 
passed, it could cost the average family an- 
other $250 a year—$10 billion in all. 

Already the proponents of fair trade have 
advanced bills in both Houses of Congress. 


ARGUMENT ADVANCED 


The argument in favor of fair trade or re- 
tail price-fixing is that the manufacturer, 
dealer, and consumer have a common in- 
terest in setting a retail price that cannot 
legally be undercut by cutthroat competi- 
tion. If big retailers, such as discount 
houses, undersell smaller dealers, runs the 
argument, the latter will go out of business; 
then the survivors can raise prices and stick 
the consumer; moreover, small business 
might disappear, and with it a cornerstone 
of our economic system. 

In contrast, those against fair trade con- 
tend that the greatness of America is based 
on free enterprise and competition. They 
recall that the original State approach to 
this problem, made in California, was a de- 
pression baby in 1931, to help preserve small 
business, Under the present booming econ- 
omy they see no competition that would 
put too many manufacturers or dealers out 
of business. In fact, the survival of com- 
petitive shopping as we know it depends 
upon headfhg off the bills in Congress. It 
also calls for re-reversing the situation in 
the many States whose legislators have 
yielded to minority pressure while the ma- 
jority ruled by unconcern, 


THE COSTS ARE HIGH 


The most compelling reason to rise against 
this many-pronged fair-trade campaign is 
found in the survey that showed how much 
price fixing would cost us immediately. The 
primary targets are H.R. 1253, now in the 
House Rules Committee, following hearings 
pushed by Representative OrEN Harris, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, chairman of the 
House Commerce Committee; and S.R. 1083, 
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its counterpart, which is due to come up 
in the next session before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. The only Californian on 
either group is Senator Encitz, Democrat. 

Thirty States have fair-trade laws. The 
peak was reached in 1953, when 45 States 
had fair-trade laws or price-fixing statutes 
binding even upon retailers who had not 
signed price agreements with manufacturers, 

The nonsigner clause was the salvation of 
the fair-trade movement. Showing up first 
in a 1933 amendment in California, the 
clause binds every retailer to sell a brand 
at a designated price, even though the man- 
ufacturer had signed a price-fixing contract 
with only one retailer in the State. 

By 1938 the clause was on the books of 
45 States, and Congress had passed the 
Miller-Tydings Act. The latter exempted 
fair trade from the Sherman Antitrust, Act. 

From 1938 to 1951, opposition to fair trade 
stemmed mainly from supermarket operators 
and department stores. Along with discount 
houses, they were involved in most of the 
court cases testing fair trade. By 1951, fair 
trade was almost ended, after nonsigner 
clauses had been declared unconstitutional 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Nevertheless, in 1952 Congress passed the 
McGuire Act, over vigorous opposition in- 
cluding the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Now all States*are per- 
mitted to bind retailers to fair-trade prices 
whether retailers agreed to them or not. 


CHOICE LIMITED 


Since 1953, however, State courts have de- 
clared the nonsigner clause invalid. That is 
the burden of bills now before Congress. 
Under them, manufacturers would be able 
to stamp retail prices on their brand mer- 
chandise at the factory. No retailer could 
sell this brand for less. No longer would 
the consumer have a choice between higher 
prices with extra retailer services or lower 
self-service prices. _ 

Even under wartime price administration 
there were differences recognized in price- 
fixing between stores with smaller volume 
than others; prices were generally lower when 
the volume was higher. 

But if many consumers are asleep to the 
danger of price-fixing, the organizations that 
speak for them are alert. - Much of the 
Nation’s press, Vice President Nixon, the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
the Federal Trade Commission, thé Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Justice, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council, and the National Associa- 
tion of Consumer Organizations are against 
fair-trade laws. ‘ 


PRESENT DANGER 


The danger is that the 1960 session of 
Congress will be so bent on adjourning early 
that the obnoxious bills may be passed with- 
out adequate hearings or public attention. 

That was the situation in 1952. President 
Truman, who had commendable reservations 
about fair trade, nevertheless had to sign the 
District of Columbia appropriations bill with 
the McGuire bill as a rider in order to get 
money to run the capital. 

More grassroots consumer attention is 
needed. 





Garrison Diversion Unit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA‘* 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Minot Daily News, Minot, 
N. Dak.: 

Bic Contzst Ligs AHEAD 

It is the history of reclamation projects 
throughout the Nation that none of them 
was born without a lot of labor pains and 
we now know that the Garrison diversion 
project is to be no exception. 

The Bureau of the Budget, all 
as it is, came up this week with its report 
on the project, listing objections but leay- 
ing the door open for the Department of 
the Interior, which approves and supports, to 
do so in 

While obstacles have been raised, it goes 
without saying that North Dakota's con- 
gressional delegation and the reclamation 
leaders in North Dakota have no intention of 
surrender. 

Perhaps all the ttme' too many North Da- 
kotans have been too optimistic. What now 
has happened will awake those who have 
taken the diversion project for granted, and 
they, too, now shoulder arms. 

A military man might describe the sit- 
uation as needing a regrouping of the forces 
for a new assault—and most certainly this 
is going to be done, and Congress.is the 
battleground. 

Or maybe it should be said that a skir- 
mish has been lost, or an advance has been 
stopped. But the war isn’t lost. 

North Dakotans and our friends in the 
Midwest and elsewhere know the Garrison 
project is sound and will benefit the State 
and the Nation. Some of the objections 
constitute a short-range view, not a long look 
as has to be taken at such an undertaking 
with its multitude of benefits. 

There always have been objectors, even 
to the things which have made the Nation 
great, .more powerful, and economically 
strong, as will the Garrison project when it 
becomes reality. Fortunately, there always . 
are others, and North Dakota possesses them 
in goodly numbers, who don’t know the 
meaning of the word “quit.” 

One thing for which North Dakota can 
rejoice—the report has finally been released 
by the Bureau of the Budget after one of the 
most exasperating delays ever encountered. 

It will soon be in the hands of Congress 
where committees are conversant with the 
issues involved and where moral obligations 
will, we hope, be recognized. 





Young Man of 1959 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record of Janu- 
ary 20, 1960: 

Younc Man or 1959 

We salute Frank J. O’Connell, Jr., Wyo- 
ming Valley’s “Outstanding Young Man of 
1959.” This title in recognition of leader- 
ship through community service was be- 
stowed upon him last night in Hotel 
Sterling at the 14th annual distinguished 
service award dinner sponsored by the 
Greater Wilkes-Barre Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

O'Connell has demonstrated leadership 
ability in many community service fields— 
educational, youth, charitable, civic, religi- 
ous, and political. 








Acahela development fund drive. 

His leadership ability was recognized last 
May when he received the nominations of 
both parties in his bid for election as coun- 
cilman in Kingston. He received the largest 
write-in vote and was the youngest man in 
the borough's history to become elected to 
that position. ; 

O’Connell has given many man-hours of 
devoted support and service to Little League 
Baseball, United Fund, Advance Gifts Divi- 
sion, West Side Catholic High School, 
Kingston Borough Ambulance drive, St. 
Michael's Industrial School, Kingston Cen- 
tennial, Wilkes-Barre Sesquicentennial, 
Kingston Businessmen‘s Association. 

Other affiliations include Boy Scout Troop 
154 committeeman; American Legion Post 
395; VFW Post 283; Knights of Columbus, 
Council 309; Elks; member of the Fourth De- 
gree, Bishop Hafey Assembly, Knights of 
Columbus; Main Street PTA; Independent 
Hose Co. volunteer; Franklin Club; King’s 
College development board; Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Chamber of Commerce. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 
SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


~ Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, we 

Americans have always cherished our 
freedom and have demonstrated on 
many occasions that we are even pre- 
pared, if necessary, to die for that free- 
dom. Because we cherish freedom so 
much for ourselves we also deeply re- 
spect the desire of other peoples to be 
free, and as a nation we have long since 
established it as one of our fundamental 
principles that we are always prepared 
to support and to defend other countries 
which are fighting for their freedom. 

Today, January 22, commemorates the 
anniversary of the independence of the 
Republic of the Ukraine, which was 
created on January 22, 1918, exactly 42 
years ago. We know the long struggle 
which the Ukrainian people put in to 
win this freedom and to lift from their 
backs the yoke of Czarist Russian op- 
pression. Time and again the Ukrainian 
people fought for their independence; 
and 42 years ago today they believed 
they had finally achieved it. 

Alas, that freedom proved to be all too 
short lived. In the space of a little more 
than 2 years the Ukrainian people 
were once again subjected to tyranny 
and despotism at the hands of their new 
Communist 


oppressors. 
However, Mr. Speaker, the fight for 
freedom on the part of those who long 
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for it and who have once tasted it never 
dies out. Just as we in this country 
must forever remain vigilant and strong 
in Order to preserve the freedom which 
we have succeeded in winning, so the 
people of the Ukraine have’ continued 
over these long years to keep alive in 
their hearts and minds the ultimate ob- 
jective of freedom to which they are so 
strongly committed. 

Today all Americans, I know, join with 
the 42 million Ukrainians who are still 
under the domination of Communist 
tyrants, as well as with thousands of 
Ukrainian-Americans, in not only com- 
memorating this anniversary of Ukrain- 
ian Independence Day, but in reaffirm- 
ing our conviction that as Americans we 
stand beside these people in their fight 
for lasting independence and again 
pledge them our support, with the re- 
newed hope that the day will not be far 
off when this freedom will truly be 
achieved. 





Ukrainian Independence 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, 42 years 
ago, on January 22, 1918, the Ukrainian 
Nation was born and was welcomed by 
all freedom-loving people as an inde- 
pendent state. Sadly, the hope that this 
young Republic would enjoy a prosperous 
future was shattered when, 2 years after 
celebrating its birth, the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic was destroyed and its 
people were subjugated by Communist 
Russia. 

It is fitting that we in America take 
time to reaffirm our spiritual affinity for 
the brave souls who have kept the hope 
of Ukrainian freedom alive. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate that we join with 
our Ukrainian friends in saluting the 
memory of Stepan Bandera, leader of the 
Ukrainian Nationalist Organization who 
was killed by Communist agents in Oc- 
tober of last year. A devoted patriot, 
Stepan Bandera fought both Nazi and 
Communist tyranny as these successive 
waves of oppression washed over his 
beloved homeland. After the war with 
Nazi Germany ended, he brought leader- 
ship and funds to partisan armies which 
gallantly fought to carve a free Ukraine 
out of the confusion at war’s end. It 
was Nikita Khrushchev who was assigned 
by Stalin to suppress the embattled 
Ukrainians and, in 1949, he finally suc- 
ceeded. But Stepan Bandera never 
abandoned his lifelong dream of an in- 
dependent Ukrainian state. He con- 
tinued until his death to devote his 
whole energy and strength to the cause 
of liberation for his country and her 
people. 

The fate of the Ukrainian Republic, 
the subsequent enslavement of the 
Ukrainian people and the murder of 
their leaders should serve as a tragic 
warning to any nation that would look 
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to Soviet Moscow for friendship. Sim- 
ilarly, the unrelenting struggle of 40 
million Ukrainians against Russian dom- 
ination stands as proof, once again, that 
the spirit of freedom cannot die even in 
those areas which have been under the 
Communist head for more than a gen- 
eration. It is my sincere hope that the 
flame of freedom which continues to 
glow in the hearts of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple shall light a new Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day in the not too distant 
future. 





Forty-second Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 





SPEECH 


ol 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the 42d anniversary of the 
independence of Ukraine—independence 
which was hailed by the Ukrainian peo- 
ple as final deliverance from oppressive 
and cruel Russian domination. 

For 300 years the people of Ukraine 
have steadfastly struggled against tyran- 
nical enslavement. ‘With a limitless love 
for their homeland, a burning desire for 
freedom and political independence, and 
unswerving faith in the ultimate 
achievement of their goal regardless of 
how great the sacrifice to attain it, the 
Ukrainian people -have_ relentlessly 
sought to end domination of Ukraine 
by foreign oppressors and to establish 
their nation as a free and independent 
state. 

The first opportunity to realize their 
dream of independence came to the peo- 
ple of Ukraine in 1918 at the close of 
World War I, and on January 22, 1918, 
Ukrainian leaders proclaimed their na- 
tional independence. 

This marked the formal and official 
restoration of the independence of the 
Ukrainian nation. 

Freedom, however, could be held only 
for a brief span of 2 years by the people 
of Ukraine, and in 1920 Ukraine was at- 
tacked by the Russian Communist forces, 
overrun by the Red army in a fierce 
and bloody struggle, and incorporated 
against the will of the Ukrainian people 
into the Soviet Union. 

But the hardworking, industrious, and 
courageous people of Ukraine have not 
accepted Russian domination, and the 
desire for freedom burns bright in their 
hearts. ‘ ' 

The people of the United States join 
with the people of Ukraine this day and 
with those of Ukrainian descent in the 
United States and throughout the world 
in prayer on this anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Ukraine for the ultimate 
liberation. of Ukraine from Soviet en- 
slavement. : 

Forty-two million Ukrainians are held 
in bondage in the largest captive non- 
Russian nation in the U.S.S.R. and be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The plight of 
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these people is a matter of grave con- 
cern to the people of the United States 
who are dedicated to the principle of in- 
dividual liberty and national freedom, 
and to the people of all the nations of 
the free world. 

On this 42d anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine, it is our sincere 
hope that the day of liberation for the 
Ukrainian people may be close at hand, 
and that the independence of Ukraine 
may be reestablished. 





Surplus Property Disposal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, October 7 of last year Tele- 
PrompTer Corp. conducted for the De- 
partment of the Army an experimental 
closed-circuit television auction of sur- 
plus Department of Defense materials. 
The results of this auction are worthy 
of the attention of this House as this 
system may offer one way of improving 
the return to the Government on the 
sales of its surplus materials. The De- 
partment of Defense alone has some 
$26.7 billion in salable surplus prop- 
erty, according to the report of the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations on the 1960 ° 


Department of Defense appropriation 
bills, and an increase of return, however 
small—even 1 or 2 cents on the dollar— 
on this property would be of real eco- 
nomic significance. 

This auction was. conducted simulta- 
neously in six cities, with bidders in each 
city competing not only with one another 
but with those in the other cities, 
Goods for sale were being offered from 
three locations, making a nine-station 
circuit to serve this sale. The obvious 
advantage of this system is that it per- 
mits a larger number of potential buyers 
to enter the bidding for the goods on 
sale, it expands the market and thereby 
the competition for these goods. 

Goods of an acquisition ‘cost of $2,- 
614,000 were sold in this auction for 
$534,556, a return of 20:5 cents on the 
dollar. ‘The overall average for Defense 
Department surplus sales is in the range 
of 3 to 5 cents; an estimate of the mate- 
rials in this sale, including heavy ma- 
chinery, clothing, and marine engines 


- and machinery, put their likely maxi- 


mum return at 15 cents. The auction 
ran for over 8 hours without interrup- 
tion for technical failure. 

As a member of the newly-created 
Subcommittee on Defense Procurement 
of the Joint Economic Committee, I find 
these figures quite interesting. ‘This one 
experiment, of course, does not prove 
this as the way in which to dispose of all 
surplus property, but it does justify fur- 
ther experimentation with it. I would 
also raise the point that this process 
might better be turned over to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration which, with 
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its experience in the field and its charged 
responsibility in disposal of surplus Gov- 
ernment property, would be best quali- 
fied to make use of it. 

In connection with the last statement, 
I would like to enter a partion of a letter 
of evaluation of this sale written to me 
by the Honorable Franklin Floete, the 
Administrator of the General Services 
Administration: 

Dear Mr. Curtis:* * * The subject sale 
was conducted by the Department of the 
Army as an experiment deisgned to test the 
effectiveness of this medium in DOD surplus 
selling. The sale was planned as a depar- 
ture from traditional, conventional Govern- 
ment sales methods, with a view toward 
attracting new buyers through a mechanic 
to- broaden market appeal. General Serv- 
ices Administration personnel observed the 
sale at all property and selling locations. 

The contractual services rendered by the 
TelePrompTer Corp. were efficient and in 
keeping with good professional standards. 
It should be reported that the attendance of 
479 buyers distributed between 6 viewing 
locations was less than anticipated, but was 
adequate to produce spirited intercity com- 
petition among bidders. The sale provided 
valid experience concerning the types of 
property suited and the geographical and 
market considerations which are involved 
in televised selling. 

A preliminary evaluation of the test indi- 
cates that the application of television to 
sales of Government property must be lim- 
ited to select situations. Additional testing 
may be required before a reliable, conclusive 
evaluation can be completed. 

One important consideration in planning 
future uses of televised broadcasts is the 
heavy cost attending the transmission serv- 
ice and equipment. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN FLOETE. 





It Is Perilous To Forget the Crimes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the ConGrRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial entitled “It is Peril- 
ous To Forget the Crimes” by the dis- 
tinguished journalist, Mr. Phil Slomo- 
vitz, editor and publisher of the Detroit 
Jewish News, in that fine newspaper. 





The article very well sets out the 


grave danger of racial and religious 
bigotry: 

[From the Jewish News, Jan. 22, 1960] 

Ir Is PERinous TO ForceT THE CRIMES 

Our people would do well to study the 
editorial opinions that have appeared in 
newspapers throughout the world in protest 
against the reemerging Nazi spirit that has 
been in evidence not only in Germany but 
in communities throughout the world. 

The unanimity with which Christians 
have condemned the psychopaths, refer- 
ring to them as sick minded and deluded, 
is heartening. It offers encouragement that 
rationally minded and clear-thinking peo- 
ple can not condone hate and vandalism, 
no matter where they occur. 

Deploring “the work of malcontents and 
ne’er-do-wells” and the fact that “there 


a ay I I ad Na 


seem always to be a few who wish to make 
the Jews the of their miseries, 


who hope to gain notoriety, and we know, 
too, that decent people in every land abom- 
inate their hate-mongering. But even a 
few people of this type are already too 


view of the “Specter of Nazism’’: 
“There can be no question of forgi ‘of 
course. It is not for us to forgive. 


& 


Why? 


-German 
alike, not for the sake of blame and accusa- 
tion, but to save ourselves now.” 

It is not only Munich and Vienna and 
Berlin of the 1930's and 1940's that must not 


past must not be erased. The neo-Nazis of 
the present time are proving the truth of it. 
Commonweal emphasizes it anew when it 
declares that it is perilous for us to forget. 
That is why “it is so distressing to know 
that when *ie neo-Nazis, for a number of 
years now, since they had ‘begun to be con- 
scious of 4a German military 


by the Hitlerites is a tragic historical fact. 

ee 
to read in accounts Commonweal and 
the New. eet ‘Siasas. teas 2 ieee Weees 
were murdered. Even the unbiased 


maligning Jews and Israel, as they still do. 
That poison, too, had left its mark and un- 
doubtedly contributed toward the current 
international wave of hatred against Jewry. 

We retain confidence that anti-Semitic 
manifiestations, or the frequent reappearance 
of haters against Catholics, Negroes and 
others, are passing phases in the life of a 
people or of many peoples. But even the 
minutest evidences of bigotry call for re- 
pudiation, and ae 


where. It is the sae of 
of such atrocities that we strive for, and there 
is heartening evidence now that pa of 
good will, among all faiths, are ready to 
— recognizing that it is perilous to 





A660 
forget the crimes of the past, and that it is 
humanity’s duty, the tragic 


papermen to study the backgrouncs of Nazis 
now are again powerful in West Ger- 
eet Soe © ren Seaeee fe ® to such 
censorshi 


Sletten duis thus Go ecymsied by the with- 
holding of facts. 

In a letter to the New York Times, Robert 
Major expresses the view that the Nazis are 
rather moderate and restrained, in the light 
of what had transpired previously. But he 
accuses the press of having failed to report 
earlier Nazi demonstrations and he points 
out: 

“When the Nazi Reich collapsed, its propa- 

was moved to other centers and con- 
tinued there: Austria, England, Sweden, the 
United States, and Argentina, among other 
countries. These governments do not hesi- 
tate to fight so-called smut and porno- 
graphy—even if written by Aristophanes, 
Voltaire, Mark Twain, Joyce, or Lawrence. 
They also attempt to exercise control over 
certain types of imported political literature. 
But faced with instigations to race hatred 
and mass murders, these countries observe 
the rule of absolute freedom of thought. 
Sweden, for example, in 15 years has been 
unable to check the flow of the literary 
productions of Aberg and the Malmo group.” 

There can be no doubt about the correct- 
ness of the latter claim. That one of the 
freest countries in the world—Sweden— 
should be the headquarters for an interna- 
tional anti-Semitic organization is an indi- 
cation of a weakness in democracy to tackle 
the tragedy of anti-Jewishness. 

Thus, with hatred in evidence in the 
hearts of many people, a hatred that devel- 
oped into an international flame in the past 
few weeks, no amount of vigilance is suf- 
ficient; and we need not worry about mem- 
ories of bigotry: the anti-Semites quite evi- 
dently are seeing to it that we will have 
no occasion to forget it because they have 
no occasion to end it. 





Ukraine Anniversary 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, very 
frequently throughout*the years this 
House is called upon te observe the an- 
niversary of independence or to cele- 
brate the birthday of the Government of 
some great people now behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

On Friday, January 22, it will be the 
42d anniversary of the independence of 
Ukraine. It is a great nation of 
42 million people destined to be free by 
the Almighty, earnestly and ardently de- 
siring freedom in its heart, prepared to 
protect and foster democratic institu- 
tions and freedom of the individual, and 
yet violently dragged behind the Iron 
Curtain, its millions of people compelled 
to live under the oppressive heel of a 
godless, military dictatorship. 

Whatever may be said in the high 
councils of state, or by those who like 
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smaller nations to ,be merely pawns in 
a@ great international game, the plight of 
Ukraine, like that of many other nations 
who have had their liberties cruelly sup- 
pressed by the Soviet, must be of greatest 
concern to every believer in the free way 
of life. 

This great nation, born in freedom, 
consecrated time and time again by the 
blood of its sons shed to preserve that 
freedom, could never under any circum- 
stances, acknowledge that denial of 
freedom to Ukraine or any other nation 
desiring it, could’ be morally, ethically 
or politically justified. 

The power and terror of modern -mis- 
silry may deter those who might be dis- 
posed to make war. But the Marxist 
conspiracy, so long as it operates under 
the principles upon which it is estab- 
lished, and the program which it has set 
out to follow, insures nothing but an in- 
definite, uneasy, restless peace. 

The theory behind this tactic is that 
if it is continued long enough and per- 
sistently enough, universally enough, 
that, in time, the forces of Democracy 
will weaken from economic inanition or 
sheer moral and physical collapse and 
leave the world to communism. This is 
one of the tragic fallacies of Marxism. 

I could never bring myself to believe 
that the human race or at least that 
portion of it committed to free institu- 
tions could ever fall so low in moral 
strength and courage as to surrender the 
great free heritage which has been re- 
sponsible for a western civilization based 
on freedom and for history’s most fab- 
ulous progress. 

Is the fiber of the American people 
being weakened? Is their morale being 
undermined by propaganda, by promises 
of an easy life? I do not believe so. I 
think that as long as this world lasts 
there will be Americans—and they will 
constitute a great majority—who will be 
willing to fight and die, if necessary, to 
preserve the fountainhead, principles 
and shrines of human liberty that exists 
here in this great country of ours. 

But we must be resolute; we must be 
determined; we must be more tough- 
minded in our attitude than eyer before. 
If we follow the tempting pathway of 
appeasement, we will be lost forever and 
our great Nation will follow the same 
course as other great nations and .ma- 
jestic powers of world history which al- 
lowed strength, plenty and abundance to 
dull their morale and weaken their pur- 
pose to preserve their government. 

A great scholar wrote me recently and 
I shall never forget what he said. It is 
worth repeating here. “I.am not wor- 
ried about the courage of the American 
people,” he said. “I feel that our coun- 
try’s chief danger lies in its own care- 
less heart.” This great thinker was 
right, we cannot afford to be careless in 
our heart about our freedom. Certainly 
we must have the courage, come what 
may, to defend it. 

Let us therefore, pledge to the people 
of Ukraine, and other subject peoples 
held captive in cruel bondage, our sin- 
cere sympathy for their plight and our 
desire and intention to do everything in 
our power to open again for them the 
pathway to freedom and justice. 
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Gettysburg—Heritage or Horror 
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or 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
the privilege of inserting in the Recorp 
an editorial from the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot of last Thursday, January 21, in 
which the need for cooperation among 
all Americans in both their private and 
public capacity, and at all levels of local, 
State, and National governments is 
stressed if our national shrines are to be 
preserved from commercial desecration. 
This editorial highlights the recently 
formed Gettysburg Battlefield Preserva- 
tion Association, an organization of pri- 
vate citizens constituted to bend its col- 
lective efforts to save the Gettysburg bat- 
tlefield from the fate of unrestrained 
commercialization. 

The editorial also raises the question 
about what the State government in 
Pennsylvania, and the local Adams 
County and the Cumberland Township 
officials are doing to protect the battle- 
field site. The editorial follows: 
PRIVATE-PUBLIC TEAMWORK NEEDED To Save 

SHRINES i 

In 1958, more than 20 million persons vis- 
ited historical shrines maintained by the 
National Park Service. They went to see 
the battlefields and other places that have 
figured in the remarkable development of a 
raw, new world into a Powerful, respected 
nation. 

In a shocking number of cases what they 
see are cheap souvenir stands and housing 
subdivisions crowding right up to the edge 
of Government-owned land. 

Pennsylvanians need go no farther than 
Gettysburg to se@ the process at work. If 
any spot in America should be treated as 
sacred soil it should be this place where one 
of the most decisive and bloody battles in our 
history was fought; where Lincoln uttered his 
few words that have become a classic article 
of faith in democracy. Yet the main high- 
way through the battlefield is lined with 
motels and souvenir shops. Tracts all about 
the national park stand in danger of becom- 
ing “tourist traps.” 

Whose duty is it to protect our historical 
shrines from commercial encroachment? 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the National 
Park Service, says it should be a joint venture 
by Federal, State, and local governments with 
private organizations and individuals chip- 
ping in. 

As far as Gettysburg is concerned, this ap- 
pears to be the only way that the battlefield 
can be protected adequately. The last ses- 
sion of Congress came through with a $450,- 
000 appropriation to buy land but tied up the 
funds with the stipulation they be used only 
to get property that has already been com- 
mercialized. 

The Gettysburg Battlefield Presevation As- 
sociation has come into being to help fill 
the gap left by this rather shortsighted 
Federal legislation. It has incorporated for 
the purpose of raising funds to buy land in 
danger of commercialization. Already sev- 
eral thousand persons have sent contribu- 
tions to the organization’s headquarters in 
Gettysburg. 

The Federal Government and private in- 
dividuals are doing something toward pre- 
serving Gettysburg. What about the State 
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government? And officials of Adams Coun- 
ty and the townships about Gettysburg? 
It would seem that both the Commonwealth 
and the local officials have a strong duty 
to protect the area. Airtight zoning laws 
by the localities and cooperative purchases 
of land by the State would plug up the 
gaps. 

As the National Park Service points out 
in a recent buletin, more and more people 
are discovering history. The growing num- 
bers of visitors to places such as Gettys- 
burg is a big reason for the threat of com- 
mercialization. It would be tragic if this 
rise in the public’s appreciation of a rich 
American heritage should become blunted 
by quick-buck artists. 


I would also like, Mr. Speaker, to in- 
sert my testimony given today before 
the Interior Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, in ‘which I 
think I point out that all of these local 
Officials are at least making an effort to 
solve the problems which exist at Get- 
tysburg. I believe, Mr. Speaker, my 
testimony makes it quite clear that we 
are still a considerable distance from a 
solution but as of the moment, I do be- 
lieve that everybody involved deserves a 
big A for effort. 

It’s been my experience that when I 
am in the Gettysburg area I am asked 
“Why doesn’t Congress do something 
about the battlefield?” And when I am 
in the Congress I find myself being asked 
“But isn’t the problem at Gettysburg a 
local one?” I would suggest, Mr. 
Speaker, that if preserving the Gettys- 
burg battlefield as a saered shrine is a 
national problem it is one that cannot be 
solved by the Congress or the National 
Park Service without the full and com- 
plete cooperation of all of the local gov- 
ernmental units as well as the local 
citizenry. By the same token, if the 
preservation of the Gettysburg battle- 
field is, in fact, a local problem, it is a 
problem that canhot be solved by the 
efforts of the local citizenry and the local 
governmental officials without the help 
and cooperation of the National Park 
Service and the Congress. 


In the interest of solving this problem 
rather than placing the blame for a lack 
of a solution, I join with the editorial 
writer in urging private and public team- 
work until a satisfactory answer is fi- 
nally reached. 

My testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY BY THE HonoraBLe James M. 
QuiIGL£Y, DemocraT, PENNSYLVANIA, ON THE 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION FOR 
1961 Berore THE INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, MONDAY, JANUARY 25, 
1960 


Mr. Krrwan, members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to testify on the 
Interior Department, and more specifically 
the National Park Service, appropriation for 
fiscal 1961. 

Quite specifically, Iam here to speak about 
the Gettysburg National Park which, as 
many of you know, is located in my district. 
I think perhaps the best service I can per- 
form is to bring this subcommittee up to 
date concerning what has happened at 
Gettysburg since last year. 

Without trying to open any old wounds 
or expressing my own opinion, which varies 
somewhat with my next statement, let me 
point out that a minor furor was raised in 
the Gettysburg area when, last year, Con- 
gress as much as said that Gettysburg 


should protect its own future with zoning 
and that Adams County, in which the bat- 
tlefield lies, could help preserve the Nation's 
shrine by preserving its own holdings there. 

Once the understandable tment 
over lack of immediate Federal funds dis- 
appeared, Gettysburg and its friends began 
to work, slowly but in earnest. The second 
battle of Gettysburg which starfed with skir- 
mishes in the public press settled down to 
a serious long-range attack of the problem 
on four separate fronts. Those attacks are 
local action with planning and zoning, na- 
tionwide action with a privately sponsored 
fund-raising campaign, executive action in 
the form of a proposed land exchange and, 
I hope, further congressional action with ap- 
propriations. 

Surveying the battlefield front by front, let 
me tell you about the status of zoning first. 
Admittedly, as of this moment Gettysburg 
and the adjacent jurisdictions are still some 
distance from p an effective zoning 
ordinance aS stipulated by Congress last year 
in giving an appropriation for the battle- 
field. Legally it takes time to set up an 
effective plan for the future, but I would 
like this committee to know that the steps 
have been started. A setback or- 
dinance has been passed by Cumberland 
Township, which encompasses approximately 
95 percent of the battlefield. The enact- 
ment of ordinance was in the nature of 
a hold-the-line action. 

The Fels Institute of the University of 
Pennsylvania has begun work under a con- 
tract approved by the Housing and-Home 
Finance Agency. -A comprehensive growth 
plan for the fiiture will be presented to 
Cumberland Township in the near future, a 
plan which I feel certain will contain pro- 
tection for the battlefield. 

Now let me say that I think Gettysburg, 
which incidentally has its own planning 
commission, and Cumberland Township, and 
perhaps Adams County, will eventually all 
enact planning and zoning laws. They will 
do this not because of the battlefield, nor 
because Congress would like them to do so, 
but because people generally are beginning 
to realize that planning for the future is 
the only way to protect their own invest- 
ments and provide for an orderly develop- 
ment of their communities. 

The second front is actually under the 
command of a military man, It is a front 
which has received the least publicity thus 
far and may in the long run do the most 
good. This is the Gettysburg Battlefield 
Preservation Association whose president is 
Maj. William M. Haller, currently stationed 
at Fort Meade. This group was founded last 
August and incorporated last month with its 
nucleus among students of the Civil War. 
This group has already raised a sizeable 
amount of money and its forthcoming na- 
tional campaign should raise a great deal 
more. Its sole-aim is to preserve the bat- 
tlefield in the best way possible, aiding either 
with mony or land donated to the National] 
Park Service. Here is a group of dedicated 
citizens who are in the forefront of urging 
congressional action, yet at the same time 
they are putting their money where their 
mail is by following up their letters to their 
Congressmen with their own donations to the 
Battlefield Preservation Association. 

Then, within the Park Service itself, I’m 
happy to report that there is in the process 
of formulation a possible exchange of some 
historically less valuable property presently 
owned by the Federal Government for some 
historically very valuable property owned by 
Adams County. Just to digress here a mo- 
ment, may I insert into the record of these 
hearings the county commissioners’ state- 
ment of their dilemma in which they find 
themselves unable to legally donate their 
land to the Government, much as they pos- 
sibly might like to do so. I might add they 
have a further dilemma in that they also 


would not suggest that a land swap is 
full and easy answer to the problem. 

The commissioners have thus far 
tient, and in their way 
They have delayed their final actions as 
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action after the Park Service and the 
missioners agree. 
On the fourth front I can only hope 


& 
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they met the stipulations of the Congress. 
Unfortunately for Gettysburg, Manassas has 
enacted what is considered to be an effec- 
tive county zoning ordinance which the 
Park Service is urging them to make even 
stronger. Thus there is the probability that 
all of the money may be used there, for it 
is in keeping with both the spirit and the- 
letter of the law. 





Congress Is the Culprit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or 10Wa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


high office are delving into all manner 
of departmental operation to see what 
tidbits they can uncover to place before 
the electorate and thus enhance their 
chances for election. : 


"They seemingly make these great ex- 
without 


they are anxious to bring to light and 
deplore. 

The grain storage investigation is a 
case in point, and in this connection, I 
ask consent to place in the Appendix of 


matter exactiy where it belongs—with 
bi Congress itself. The editorial fol- 
ws: 
Concress Is THE CULPRIT 
Investigating Senators have been told that 
some grain elevator operators are making 


, profits as high as 167 percent in storing sur- 


plus grains for the Government, 





a 
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They have not played fast and fancy 

with the Government. Rather, the Govern- 

ment has dropped these nest eggs into their 

laps. 

This committee is not exposing the grain- 

men but Congress itself. On the evidence, 

has cost the Government millions 

by authorizing the high storage charges, the 
full bins, and the tax writeoffs it has. 





Insurance Coverage for Astronauts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, at the 
start of this session, I introduced a 
measure that would. authorize the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
trator to procure insurance in the 
amount of $100,000 on each of the astro- 
nauts participating in the Mercury man- 
in-flight program. I did so in recogni- 
tion that financial reward plays little 
part in the determination of the young 
volunteers from our services for this 
flight, but also in the feeling that this 
country Owes something more than 
words to back up and support them. 

Since that time it has been brought to 
my attention that a service publication, 
the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal had 
discussed the need of such insurance 
coverage for volunteers on tested mis- 
sions. This editorial appeared while 
Congress was in recess, but I request that 
it now be reprinted in the Recorp. 

The journal suggested that the De- 
fense Department and NASA should 

such extra coverage. These 


sponsor 
- agencies will have an opportunity to ex- 


press their opinions on H.R. 9316 and I 
hope that they find merit therein. Cer- 
tainly, as an expression of the feeling of 
people who are close to service life, I be- 
lieve the editorial entitled “Insurance 
Coverage for Servicemen’s Families” 
shows that there is a need for this type 
of coverage. 
The editorial follows: P 
INSURANCE COVERAGE FOR SERVICEMEN’S 
FAMILIES 
The Department of Defense and the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency should 
join in asking Congress to vote legislation 


which would authorize special insurance 
coverage for families of service people who 
volunteer for aircraft test and space mis- 
sions. 
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The journal reported last week the con- 
cern of space program officials that highly 
qualified members of the Armed Forces may 
be reluctant in the future to volunteer for 
duties which will make them noninsurable 
by commercial companies at premiums which 
they can afford to pay. 

Some formula needs to be devised whereby 
the Federal Government would provide extra 
coverage for such persons or perhaps help 
underwrite private insurance policies. 

Men who volunteer for duty as test pilots 
or as astronauts should be free of worry that, 
in event of accident, their families will be 
denied insurance coverage available to others 
in uniform. We think Congress would be 
sympathetic to a space insurance legislative 
request jointly sponsored by the Pentagon 
and NASA. 





Why America Can’t Win the 1960 


Olympics 
, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, -I include the following letter of 
transmittal from one of my constituents, 
Mr. J. T. Mayock, of Forty Fort, Pa., 
with which he forwards an article from 
the American Weekly of January 17, 
1960, written by Mr. Irving Jaffee, on 
the prospects of the United States win- 
ning the winter Olympic games at Squaw 
Valley, Calif., February 18 to 28: 

JANUARY 17, 1960. 
Congressman Dante. J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Reds are all set 
to clobber us in the coming Olympics and 
then claim it as a great victory for their 
way of life. And it will be mighty effective 
propaganda particularly among the so-called 
underdeveloped countries as well as in all 
parts of the world. 

And it will be, of course, hypocrisy be- 
cause of the subsidies granted outstanding 
athletes by the Soviet Government. It would 
be like pitting Notre Dame which has a good 
team against the Baltimore Colts which is 
also a good team. The Irish would get clob- 
bered. They are just not in the same league. 
Amateurs are amateurs and pros are 

Remember how Jim Thorpe was forced to 
give back all his Olympic medals because 
they found he had received a few bucks for 
playing baseball one summer. The Russkies 
can just laugh up their sleeves at our strict 
standards. 

In order to offset or counteract the Reds 
we should first denounce their paid ama- 
teurs and then suggest that since Russia 
insists on sending professionals to compete 
against amateurs let the competition be 
opened to all—amateur and professional 
alike. 

This must be done before February 18 
when the winter games open at Squaw Val- 
ley, Calif., so that the issue doesn’t sound 
like one of those “we-wuz-robbed” or “sour- 
grapes” complaints. 

I am aware that the games have no official 
status and that it’s not nation competing 
against nation in the true tradition of Olym- 
pic games but rather as individuals and 
teams against individuals and teams. But 
we're not dealing with gentlemen subject to 
twinges of conscience but we are dealing 
with a ruthless and power-hungry ideology 
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which must be fought on all levels of 
endeavor. 

I am enclosing an article which speaks on 
this subject more eloquently than I. It is 
not a new idea, of course, but the issue has 
never been raised on a loud, international 
level. Maybe the time has come. 

Sincerely, 
J. T. Mayocx. 


Wuy America CAn’r WIN THE 1960 OLYMPiIcs 
(By Irving Jaffee) 

While you’re reading this article, the 
strongest, most fearsome army of athletes 
the world has ever known is being trained 
for the 1960 Olympic games, Unfortunately, 
it belongs to the Soviet Union. This awe- 
some juggernaut makes its first appearance 
in the winter games at Squaw Valley, Calif., 
February 18 to 28. Then it will steamroller 
into Rome on August 25 for the summer 
games. 

The Reds are treating the Olympic games 
not as a sporting event but as a major bat- 
tle in the cold war. They are out to prove 
communism produces better athletes than 
the capitalists. 

The Reds didn’t even enter the Olympics 
till 1952. Afraid a loss would disgrace the 
Soviet State, they waited until they could 
make a decent showing. 

They were losers in 1952 and controversial 
winners in 1956, but now the Bear is strong 
and cocky. Every sports victory he scores 
will be hailed as if it were a territorial con- 
quest, 

To build this army the Commies have 
drafted athletes from every walk of Russian 
life. A Spartakiada—national sports meet- 
ing—is held in a 100,000-seat stadium in 
Moscow where players are selected for most 
of the teams. Once picked, they go through 
a grueling training program. 

We patted ourselves on the back when we 
topped the Reds in 1952, but the monster 
Russian sports plant was only in its embryo 
stages. Since then it has grown to an enor- 
mous size. They’re closing in on us all the 
time—even in our forte, track and field. 
They study our tricks, improve on our tech- 
niques and are devoted athletes. 

Being a former Olympic competitor and 
presently coach of some of America’s Olym- 
pic speed skaters, I am most acquainted with 
what we must beware in the winter games. 
Let me warn you—it looks like the United 
States is in for a beating. 

Russia will surely clobber us in men's and 
women’s speed skating, ice hockey, all of 
the endurance ski events and ski jumping. 
The only competition we can hope to win is 
figure skating, because the Reds haven't 
taken it up seriously yet. 

What the world will see at Squaw Valley 
will be the culmination of Russia’s 8-year 
winter sports plan. Since 1952 the Commu- 
nists have trained thousands of speed 
skaters, skiers, and hockey players. These 
athletes do nothing but compete for the glory 
of the state. If one breaks a record, he is 
rewarded as a “master of sport.” This en- 
titles him to a prize of from 15,000 to 20,000 
rubles, a lucrative job connected with sport, 
a home, and preferential treatment for his 
children. The sdme holds for athletes in 
Red satellites. 

Miroslava Nachodska, the Czech figure 
skater, is a good example. She was osten- 
sibly employed by her government as a “‘rec- 
reation adviser” with the Ozech Army con- 
struction engineers. She admitted she paid 
only rare visits to her office. Her income was 
900 crowns monthly for her job and 600 
crowns 2s an achievement award for her 
skating. Her total income was more than 
the engineers received. 

Not only does the Russian Government pay 
high for its athletes, it also provides them 
with the best equipment, at no cost. There 
are 400 Olympic-size skating rinks and 10,000 
registered speed skaters in the Moscow area 
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alone.. In New York City there are only two 
publicly supported artificial rinks, and the 
city refused to build a third until a philan- 
thropist donated $300,000 for it. How can we 
match the Russians without facilities? 

Some of our athletes could be easy gold 
medal winners if they had half a chance to 
train as the Russians do. Take Don McDer-~- 
mott, of New Jersey, our best speed skating 
prospect. Don builds houses during the day 
so he can go to college at night. His Olympic 
workouts are held from 11 at night till 1 
in the morning. The Government does noth- 
ing to make the grind easier for him. I 
should know; I have coached him since 1950. 
Can you imagine a Russian skater going 
through a grind like that? 

I know, overall, we have never done much 
in the winter Olympics. But in 1932 at Lake 
Placid I won the 5,000- and 10,000-meter 
speed skating events and Jack Shea won the 
500- and 1,500-meter events. And Eddie 
Eagan, who later became New York State 
Boxing Commissioner, was on our cham- 
pionship bobsled team and we were second 
to Canada in hockey. 

Believe me, we won’t do that well in 1960, 
because this country restricts itself to a more 
honest interpretation of the amateur code 
than the Russians, who just laugh at it 
and win. 

Take my own case. I won at St. Moritz 
in 1928 and Lake Placid in 1932. But I had 
to make a living, so I was forced to turn 
pro before I really hit my peak. This hap- 
pens to many of our prize athletes. In Rus- 
sia I would have been given a phony job in 
a@ state factory, and kept on the team. 

I. have painted a bleak picture for the 
winter games because I want to be honest. 
I am happy to say, however, our prospects 
for the summer games are brighter. We are 
still tops in men’s track and field, and that’s 
the cornerstone of the modern Olympiad, not 
the minor sports and women’s events which 
have fattened Russia’s scores in the past. 

But Russia will make a determined effort 
to overtake us in even this stronghold this 
year. Five years ago they didn’t have a pole 
vaulter who could reach 14 feet. Now they 
have a guy who does 15 feet. They’re com- 
ing at us like that all down the line. And 
they’re improving faster than we are. Who 
would have thought the Russians would beat 
our pole vaulters or set a hop-step-jump 
record against us, as they did in the big dual 
meet in Moscow in 1958? 

I wish I could say that the Russkies are 
the only out-and-out pros in the Olympics, 
but I can’t. Most of our boys and girls are 
pure quill amateurs, but we're not exactly 
100 percent ourselves. 

Quite a few of our “amateurs” are on col- 
lege scholarships strictly because of their 
athletic talent. And we have “amateur” 
basketball teams like the Phillips Oilers who, 
in reality, are paid to play basketball. But 
let’s be fair to ourselves. College athletes 
who flunk their exams are tossed out of 
school, and even the Oilers pay their way, 
public relations-wise, for a dollar-conscious 
private company—not an official Government 
agency with unlimited funds and a strictly 
political aim. 

In fact—though Avery Brundage would 
have hung me if he’d known it—I was sub- 
sidized by a group of brokers on the New 
York Curb Exchange while training for the 
Olympics. I only worked a couple of hours 
a week, and practiced the rest of the time. 
My family couldn’t afford to subsidize my 
training. Like hundreds of other Olympic 
candidates who come from modest homes, I 
was forced to be a hypocrite. But eventu- 
ally, as I have pointed out, I had to turn pro. 

You may ask, how come Russians who pull 
that openly are amateurs, while any of our 
boys who get caught are disqualified? Well, 
each country sets its own amateur stand- 
ards—and all other countries accept that. 
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A Red “amateur” gets away with legal mur- 
to ours. 


Our officials don’t seem to know—or care— 
that sports have become part of the cold 
war. I say they’ve got to wake up. 

There is.a solution, as bold as the first 
sputnik—just stop Kidding ourselves and 
drop that old-fashioned term “amateur.” 
Why not let pros, as well as amateurs, enter 
the Olympics? No more our amateurs 
against their professionals, Instead, a fair 
match among every nation’s champions— 
paid or unpaid—in the best Olympic tra- 
dition. 

In international politics, we battle the 
Russians on a mature and realistic level. 
Why. should be be ostriches in that impor- 
tant propaganda tool, the Olympic games? 





The National Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE BROCK 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, primary 
concern for our fiscal responsibility does 
not entirely rest with the membership 
of the Congress nor does it rest in the 
hands of the bankers and the investment 
brokers of the Nation. Indeed, there are 
many other Americans, in all walks of 
life, who feel this responsibility in a 
measure also rests on their shoulders as 
well. Our increasing national debt, with 
the tremendously increasing annual in- 
terest charges, affects people of all 
classes—in the places they feel most— 
the pocketbook and the ofttimes meager 
budget. 

They naturally look to the Congress, 
as their representatives, to solve this 
problem of the mounting national debt, 
to do something immediately and con- 
structively regarding reduction of the 
staggering load. They cannot under- 
stand our methods of fiscal juggling, as 
well as our failure to set aside each fiscal 
year a given amount of income toward 
reduction of the debt and interest. They 
cannot understand why we have to try 
and spend every cent of increased na- 
tional income, even before it reaches the 
Treasury. 

One such person has written me ex- 
plaining his position with respect to this 
aggravating problem. He is Dr. Ivan 
M. French, who conducts the Wahoo, 
Nebr., Medical Clinic. I believe that his 
message is worth reading and reflecting 
upon in this era of record high govern- 
mental financial transactions. 

May I, therefore, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, commend to your at- 
tention the views expressed by Dr. 
French: 





Wanoo CLinic, 
‘Wahoo, Nebr., January 19, 1960. 
Representative LAWRENCE Brock, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Brock: With Congress again in 
session it seems worthwhile to advise you of 
my feelings on current es Although 
I do not Know specifically the various bills 
that will be taken up in this Congress my 
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primary concerns lie in the direction of fiscal 


responsibility. 
SE ee ee ee ee 
within one’s income and if one has been. 


cling to the traditional American ways of 
thrift and hard work which made our coun- 
try great. 

I trust that these few observations will 
be of some help to you ss you vote upon the 
multitude of bills which will come before 
the next Congress. 

If they can meet the test of scund fiscal 
policy, meaning living within our current 
income at the same time that we use a mini- 
mum of 25 percent of current income to pay 
off past obligations, and if they fit within 
the policies which made our country great, 
ie., individual responsibility for self and 
family, then Iam for them. If, on the other 
hand, they fall within the classification of 
any possibility of not living within our in- 
come or decreasing individual responsibility 
for self and family, then I am opposed. 

Need I name specific bills? ; 

Can you really get something for nothing? 
Can the other fellow always pay your way 
and if he could is it the function of our 
Government to encourage this sort of thing? 

Sincerely yours, 
Ivan M. Frencnu, M.D. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 
SPEECH 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 22, 1918, 42 years ago, the Ukraini- 
ans established their independence, 
This day merks a great historic event 
and although the Ukrainians were able 
to maintain their national independence 
oe See ee it is fer- 
vently hoped that the day will come 
when they will regain their freedom. It 
is ae we ro the 42d anni- 





We extend our best wishes to the peo- 
ple of Ukrainia and express the hope 
that the time will come when they will 
regain their independence. 

Happy and rare is the lot. of those na- 
tions that can enjoy their national in- 





the most sturdy and stouthearted fight- 
ers for liberty and freedom, have not 
been fortunate in this respect. Cen- 
turies ago they lost their national inde- 
pendence. They regained it in 1918, only 
to lose it again in 1920. 

For the 42 million Ukrainians who 


still long for their freedom, the 2-year 
happy, but short, period of liberty was 
the most memorable and unforgettable 
years in their modern history, for then 
they enjoyed their freedom in their 
homeland. Today those of their kins- 
men who are fortunate enough to live in 
the freed world celebrate their 42d In- 
dependence Day. I am glad to join 
Ukrainian-Americans in the commemo- 
ration of this historic and memorable 
anniversary. 





A Farmer’s Views 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


‘ OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under ‘leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
include in the ConcGRESSIONAL RECORD, a 
lettex: I have received from Mr. Howard 
Hillier, of Dafter, Mich. I do this so 
all Members of Congress will be aware 
of my constituent’s views on the farm 


program. 
The letter follows: 
Darrer, Micu., January 5, 1960. 
Dear Sm: Because of the strong response 
to the soil bank program, the present ad- 
ministration would be led to believe it is a 
success. 

We speak only of northern Michigan and 
our Chippewa County of northern Michigan 
where there were more applications then 
could be accepted, we understand. We do 
not grow any of the so-called basics, namely, 
corn, cotton, wheat, peanuts, rice, and to- 
bacco. Farmers in northern Michigan, and 
I believe it takes in the northern half of the 
counties of southern Michigan, have made 
their livelihood from dairy and beef cattle, 
raising their own oats, hay, some wheat for 
home needs, and also a little flax. Never 
was there a surplus of anything here but 
second-grade hay. Last year was the only 
year there was enough local oats produced 
without having some shipped in by eleva- 
tors, this crop almost a complete failure. 
Most farmers grew more hay than was 
needed for home feeding and of course this 
was offered for sale. Some that was good 
quality brought fair returns at one time, 
but second-grade hay was hard to place even 
at a bargain. 

Ten years back the area was a thriving 
agricultural area with farms averaging in 
size from 160 acres to probably 300 acres 
some which was not all tillable due to bush- 

-land. As time went on and the sharp in- 
crease in labor, wages, farm machinery, and 
repair, together with freight rates almost 
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doubling in the past years put the small 
family-sized farm with its back to the wall 
with an income so small it didn’t meet the 
necessities of life. It is our belief the small 
family-sized farm is the salt of our. Nation 
and should have some protection for their 
survival. We operate one ourselves and have 
records to show the net profit about one- 
quarter of the workingman and most of 
these farms being equipped with $10,000 
worth of machinery. There never was any 
surpluses only second-grade hay, but nature 
usually provided for that where there was 
a drought somewhere. If hay was carried 
over 1 year it would go the next, but not at 
profitable prices due to above stated: high 
labor, machinery, and freight rates. It just 
can’t be entirely blamed on railroads as high 
labor costs forced them to it. Now read 
where some of them are in financial distress. 

When the opportunity presented itself to 
sign with the soil bank where they could 
receive near the high bracket from $12 to $14 
an acre, it surely was an inviting. proposi- 
tion. It gave them as much or more than if 
they worked it under present conditions. 
Who does not take something for nothing? 
It also released. them to go and get another 
off-farm job bringing in a double income, 
while some laborer who had depended on 
work from operating farmers for years were 
out of a job and income. 

It is not our intention to condemn the 
program in its entirety as agriculture needs 
a@ program as well as the many other indus- 
tries which receive Government help. But 
speaking for northern Michigan only, we 
would like to see a constructive program 
that would build a future. As we under- 
stand the intended nature of the program 
was to reduce the amount of the commodity 
offered to the point where the price of what 
was available would be forced up.’ That 
would be good if it would work, but the 
originator of that idea does not understand 
the resistance of the American consumer. 
Too high prices sometimes drives a com- 
modity off the market with no takers. Con- 
sumers find other substitutes to take care of 
their needs or do away with the operation 
that used the commodity, its price being too 
high. Again, we emphasize, not the produc- 
er’s price but high labor, machinery, and 
freight costs makes it prohibitive on distant 
markets at a high figure. That is now where 
the farmer who desires to keep his operation 
going needs some help. Some who do not 
want to see their farms go wild to weeds 
and no cultivation and would rather operate 
than let it stand idle if they can survive 
until—if. and when—normal times return 
again. Our farmers who are in the soil 
bank realize and admit it is no good for 
this area, but with the money being thrown 
around why not get it. An off-farm job can 
be secured part time or enough so they can 
draw unemployment benefits in winter 
months and the inactive farm also bring- 
ing in a year-round income. Why can’t 
something be done for the operating farmer 
so he can survive these inflation times until 
normal conditions return again? Say, an 
acreage subsidy of $10 in northern Mich- 
igan. Forced short supply to make high 
prices is going to defeat itself in the end. 

It is the belief of many that all subsidies 
should be done away with to lighten the 
burden on the taxpayer. After reading a 
pamphlet recently issued by the Government 
Printing Office, “History of American Sub- 
sidies,” showing so many different businesses 
getting subsidies, agriculture would be dis- 
criminated against if they shouldn't receive 
one; also high support prices, the high stor- 
age costs, Government controls on acreage 
planted, and return to free market. It is 
our belief, and many others, that it would 
make a better way of life and higher living 
standard for all classes of American people 
as some necessities are priced that they can- 
not be afforded on the average, income fam- 
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ily table. Butter is one instance. There is 
more oleomargarine used now due to the 
fact butter is priced out of reach. Many 
other items are also priced out of reach of 
the average, income family. 

It is pretty near as wide as it is long, as we 
see it. Every handout you get, the Govern- 
ment has to bring in revenue in the form of 
tax to meet the expense. But a lot of us do 
believe an acreage subsidy to all farmers, 
doing- away with all controls and supports, 
leaving the amount produced in the hands 
of the producer to regulate it to market de- 
mands, will straighten itself out in the end. 
Yes, it might bring lower prices but isn’t 
the American public entitled to a higher 
standard of living by being able to buy the 
needed necessities of life; that is, if the 
farmer receives enough to put him on pay- 
ing basis. As farmers ourselves, we believe 
an acreage subsidy of $10 an acre would 
give him security if some years prices were 
low. If we would just stop to realize these 
surpluses are a blessing which could be 
taken away from us any time. Waste and 
misuse of the land I fear will bring us 
punishment. . 

One more item and that’s all. We surely 
would like to see the farms preserved for 
the next-generation and unless something 
is done the weeds are going to take over. 
Some land bank farmers clip their meadows 
which keep the weeds from spreading so 
rapidly; others don’t and it will grow up 
into a young wilderness. When the time 
comes that it will have to be restored, it will 
be costly. They cannot be called back into 
operation over night. It will have to be 
plowed twice to restore it to grass land. 
It is estimated it costs $20 an acre to plow, 
prepare the seedbed, sow fertilizer and grass 
seed for an acre of land in this area. It 
would take three years to put it back to 
normal. No individual farmer will be able 
to afford it and will be another Government 
expense to restore. It’s high time for some 
deep thinking when the lawmakers ‘convene 
in the next session of Congress. 

It is the belief of many that if the Gov- 
ernment would give the farmer an acreage 
subsidy for security and return to free mar- 
kets, he would gage his production to what 
the market would take and still be secured 
with income necessary to survive. But at 
the same time he would retire 25 percent 
of his tillable acres to weed control every 
year by spraying, the next year another 25 
percent out of production and treated for 
weeds. In the matter of around 5 years he 
would be around his farm and have it built 
up to meet the emergencies that are bound 
to come, We’ll not always be blessed with 
productive years if history repeats itself. It 
would be a constructive program and not 
a destructive one as the soil bank now is. 
We mention this northern Michigan area 
again, but expect all areas probably are 
pretty much the same, 

There is no better spender than the farmer 
when he has the money. He employs a lot 
of seasonal help which helps out the econ- 
omy. With farms out of operation he is out 
looking for employment himself which fur- 
ther burdens the now hurting labor market. 
There are many other sidelines that tie in 
with farming. When farmers are in full 
operation it makes prosperous times by 
higher employment. It ali adds up to the 
fact that everything has to operate to make 
prosperous times for everyone. 

When you lawmakers meet this session of 
Congress, it is hoped you can come up with 
a constructive farm program that will bene- 
fit all in all areas. It’s going to be costly 
from both angles, but to keep everyone op- 
erating and keep the Nation strong is what 
we all should strive to do, forgetting the po- 
litical side of it and. working to the best in- 
terest of all. 

Since starting this letter, the writer has 
had the opportunity to talk to one of our 
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local men who is employed with the soil 
bank statewide at an attractive salary, In 
our conversation, I asked him what he 
thought of these uncut weedy meadows, His 
answer was he didn’t like them but the Con- 
servation Department was stepping in asking 
that they not be cut to make game cover for 
wildlife. He also admitted in 2 or 3 years 
these uncut meadows would grow up to such 
coarse stalks a mower couldn’t cut them and 
eventually would have to be grubbed out. 
He hasn’t his farm in the soil bank, but 
stated if he had he would request it be 
clipped to keep it green. When inquiring 
from him the possibility of the restoration 
and cost of these farms that are out, his an- 
swer was, “Yes, I know, no individual farmer 
could do it. It will be up to the Govern- 
ment to finance it.” The Government fi- 
nances it out then finances it back in. Isn't 
that a little too much for good government? 
an our suggestion for some program that 
would help the operating farmer also, his an- 
swer was that is what a lot of people want. 
We like to hear people’s opinion on it. He 
said at their meetings no one seems to take 
the objective until after the meetings then 
have some complaints. When asked his opin- 
ion about an acreage subsidy, he believed $10 
an acre was more than the traffic could bear. 
If a figure between $5 and $10 could be ar- 
rived at, it might be considered. Also he 
spoke favorably of every farmer retiring 25 
percent of his cultivated acreage each year 
to weed control. This should work as much 
acreage out at the present soil bank. But he 
did speak of the cost of policing a policy like 
that. He stated the present plan is policed 
for the air. A farmer getting a deal like 
that shouldn’t need policing, but it should 
be handled successfully by each individual 
township supervisor at a very little extra 
cost. 

He also stated it wasn’t the intention of 
the soil bank originators that it would turn 
out as it has—making ghost towns of some 
communities, overloading the labor market;- 
working hardships on some and more pros- 
perity on others. If in these high infiltra- 
tion times this acreage subsidy would be en- 
acted it would make the farm attractive 
enough to keep the farmers on the farm 
and leavé labor the jobs, making better econ- 
omy for everyone. Also there would be a 
loud howl if acreage control and high sup- 
port prices on the basis were to be elimi- 
nated. It seems to be the opinion of many 
it is the only way production will be geared 
down to consumptions needs and at the same 
time the farmer protected by the acreage 
subsidy. Also there might be a resistance 
from other classes of people that the farm- 
ers would be getting a subsidy. Is it any 
different to subsidize other business listed 
on the pamphlet, “History of Government 
Subsidies,” or the tax-free unemployment 
benefits labor gets when laid off a seasonal 
job? We hope some constructive pr 
will be worked out that will help all lines 
and not just a few corporation farmers. The 
small family farm has to have some help to 
survive. 

Yours very truly, 
Howarp HI.uier. 





Federal Lamb Grading 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. 0. C. FISHER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 
Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks I include a 
letter to the editor of the Washington 
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Post which appeared in that paper on 
January 13, 1960. It was written by our 
colleague the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Mrtier]. I commend it to your 
reading, because it contains some sound 
advice on an important subject. It is 
good food for thought. The letter fol- 
lows: 
UNGRADED LAMB Z 

Your January 9 editorial on lamb grading 
is worth some comment. I imagine all of us 
feel the need for proper quality standards 
of all food products. In this day and age, 
the individual is helpless to do the job 
himself. 

However, it may as well be noted that 
such standards, unintentionally, of course, 
are very frequently of no help and may 


actually harm the consumer. In the case of* 


lamb, prime grades now require prescribed 
antounts of fat along the back-lining of the 
animal. 

This surplusage must be paid for by the 
consumer though it is no possible use to 
anyone. To feed the lamb up to grade re- 
quires keeping past its prime, into the sec-. 
ond year. This is not young lamb at all. 
So, as a result of lamb grading we pay added 
costs which serve no purpose, and we lose 
out in flavor, and delectability. 

This general thesis can be extended to 
other agricultural products. It is easy to 
see the imposition of unnecessarily high 
grading standards as an instrument of mo- 
noply and high price structure. The farmer 
takes the rap because his good product is 
turned down at the plant unloading dock as 
below standard. 

Witness what is happening in the fruit 
industry, peaches, apples, pears. Consumers 
share the costs of this restrictive wasteful- 
ness with the farmer; only the middleman 
gains. e 

This is the other side of the grading coin. 
As our society becomes wealthier and feels 
it can afford restrictive practices which are 
wasteful, wé do not seem to comprehend 
that the added costs are ours. 

CLEM MILLER, 





Real Estate Is Emphatically Not Being 
Condemned to Death—A Leader in the 
Real Estate Industry From Pittsburgh, 
City of Urban Renaissance, Looks With 


Vision at Urban Renewal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day in Washington during a panel dis- 
cussion under auspices of National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 
Stanley W. Arnheim, former president 
of the Real Estate Board in Pittsburgh 
and a leader in the real estate industry 
in that city which I am privileged to 
represent, had some enlightening things 
to say about the private property owner 
and urban renewal. 

To the often posed question “Is real 
estate being condemned to death?” Mr. 
Arnheim answered a resounding no. 

Mr. Arnheim’s remarks were factual 
and informative. They drew upon 
Pittsburgh’s leadership in urban renewal 


: 
: 


revenue. a: 
Problems of property owners in an 
area scheduled for redevelopment were 


public housing units authorized for con- 
struction. This is why, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the re- 
marks of Mr. Arnheim and commend _ 
their reading to all of my colleagues: 

Is REAL EstTaTE BEING CONDEMNED TO DEATH? 
(By Stanley W. Arnheim, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
OWNERSHIP PROBLEMS IN URBAN RENEWAL 
AREAS 


The city” of Pittsburgh, which is my home- 
town, has undoubtedly established itself as 
one of the foremost cities of the Nation 
which have tackled the problem of urban 
redevelopment. I don’t think any city has 

ved as much favorable publicity in as 

y national magazines as has Pittsburgh 
for the amazing job we have done in re+ 
building our city. 

For a town sick unto death from floods, 
smoke, slums, blight, hardening of traffic 
arteries, inadequate parking facilities and a 
consequent utter and complete lack of civic 
pride we have emerged into one of the glit- 
tering new cities of the Nation with clean 
air, no flood problems, a reduction (but not 
elimination) of slums, a dazzling network 
of new roads, glistening skyscrapers, smart 
new apartments and hotels, public parking 
garages and a citizenry bursting their but- 
tons in price as they tell visitors “Look what 
we've done in Pittsburgh.” 

This reformation in what geople used to 
refer to as the “Smoky City” was due not 
to just one single phenomena but to several. 
High on the list of effective agents, how- 
ever, was the urban redevelopment program. 
In just 10 years this redevelopment program 
has instilled a new spirit in the community, 
a sense of pride, of participation, of belief in 
the future of Pittsburgh as a place for liv- 
ing, for working and for private invest- 
ment. I must answer the question asked in 
the title of this panel discussion, “Is Real 
Estate Being Condemned tc Death?” with a 
resounding “No.” For Pittsburgh it has been 
the resurrection, not the death, of real estate 
values. 

Let me point out several things which 
urban redevelopment has accomplished in 
the past 10 years-and which, if properly 
approached in your city, will produce similar 
results: 

1. A total of 266 acres (1 percent of the 
city’s buildable area) has been recaptured 
from the grips of blight and decay and re- 
stored to usefulness; 500 acres more are cur- 
rently in the mill. 

2. In a city that had experienced no sub- 
stantial new real estate investment for nearly 
a@ quarter of a century, almost $200 million 
in private funds have been spent within the 
boundaries of eight project areas. Nearly 
90 percent of the new construction is taxable. . 

3. Hundreds of new job opportunities have 
been provided and thousands more have been 
preserved. In Gateway Center alone nearly 
15,000 workers will be employed by the large 
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corporations which are located in those 

will exceed $100 million 

® year. What a beautiful way to be con- 
demned to death. 

4. Downtown has been strengthened enor- 

mously. The Gateway Center and Lower Hill 

developments provide a solid launching plat- 

. form for the future growth of the central 

district. This is not to say that 

business 


task. 

5. Tax returns to the city, school and 
county have been doubled and tripled in the 
effected areas. The 23 acres around Gateway 
almost a million dollars a 
year more taxes in 1958 than did the entire 
from which Gateway Center was 
the project was undertaken. 
this was before the new Hilton Hotel 
Gateway No. 4 was built. 

6. Redevelopment has caused the reloca- 
tion of 2,556 families, nearly all into better 
they formerly occupied. Al- 
most a third went into public housing and 
housing, whether 


7. Independent of the program of the 
Pittsburgh Parking Authority, redevelopment 
has created more than 3,800 off-street park- 
ing spaces in once-congested areas. 

8. Redevelopment has been a fremendous 
stimulant to the construction industry. 
Thousands of skilled craftsmen and laborers 


Do these suggest that owners of property 
in Pittsburgh, whether or not in the project 
area, have suffered? 

If this picture of redevelopment is so 
bright and rosy, why then are we here talk- 
ing about real estate being condemned to 
death? Is there another side to all this? 
A less attractive side? Certainly there is. 
Redevelopment is not a painless process and 
many families, business proprietors and real 
estate investors have felt a few pangs of 
physical and financial discomfort as this has 
been going on. 

The three biggest problems facing owners 
in renewal areas seem to be these: 

Problem 1: Once an area is reported un- 
der serious stwey for redevelopment, whether 
or not it has been officially cited for taking, 
it is quite possible that tenants may relo- 
cate immediately rather than face sudden 
eviction at some future date. New tenants 
are then difficult to find to replace them. 
This depends very largely upon whether 
this is a commercial, industrial or residen- 
tial area. It is doubtful if this is as serious 
a problem in the residential district as it 
is in the industrial and commercial area 
where it is expensive for new tenants to 
start operations and consequently there is 
less likelihood that the outgoing tenant 
will be replaced. In residential areas, how- 
ever, this is not as serious a problem and 
vacancies are frequently blamed on the 
urban renewal plan that existed in like 
quantity before the plans were announced. 
But the problem is none the less a real one. 
Until the actual time of taking, a vacant 
property is a financial drain. 

Problem 2: Both tenants and owners are 
reluctant to make major improvements to 
property except those of emergency char- 
acter because they are not sure how long 
they will be in the property to benefit from 
these improvements. Failure to maintain 
these properties adds to the deterioration of 
the neighborhood which again reduces 
values. This is a real problem but the fact 
remains that if most of the properties were 
not rundown and neglected, with a high 
vacancy factor, there is little likelihood that 
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the area would have been considered as an 
urban renewal project in the first place. 
The authority is frequently made the 
whipping boy for owners and tenants who 
would not have done this work anyhow. 
On the other hand there are many valid 
examples of people who are stymied in their 
plans for improving their property by the 
vagaries of the redevelopment process. 
This is to be regretted. One must point out, 
however, that when the property is finally 
taken it is the value at the time of taking 
that counts, not what it was when the 
project was first announced. If, during this 
interim period, improvements will increase 
@ property’s value commensurate with the 
cost of the improvements, there is no rea- 


son why the owner should be reluctant to — 


make them. 

Problem 3: Once the exodus starts, values 
decline more rapidly so that when actual 
condemnation takes place owners are likely 
to receive less for their property than they 
might otherwise have received. This factor 
depends again upon the time element in- 
volved but it is my opinion that most prop- 
erty owners receive from condemnation at 
least as much as they would have received 
from a private sale and all too often they 
receive a great deal more. 

These are the three major but certainly not 
the only problems facing the owners of prop- 
erty in a redevelopment project. You may 
be thinking of others which you have ex- 
perienced, such as the inability of owners to 
find adequate substitute quarters for the 
market value of their present property or the 
time element involved in moving to new 
quarters before their property is taken and 
razed. These are not to be minimized but 
I don’t believe these come under the scope 
of the problem I have been asked to dis- 
cuss. The solution to the three other prob- 
lems lies in the realm of speeding up the 
takeovér process and the shortening of the 
period between the announced study and 
the final takeover. It is important that 
every effort be made by Urban Redevelop- 
ment Authority officials to improve this situ- 
ation. The problems do not suggest, how- 
ever, that urban redevelopment is being 
overdone. 

Let me also point out that not all prop- 
erties in an urben renewal project are con- 
demned, the buildings razed and the land 
reused for other purposes. In many projects 
there are sections in which owners may 
retain their property if they rehabilitate 
them in conformance with the overall plan- 
ning for this section. Financing for such 
remodeling is available and the return on 
the revitalized property should justify the 
improvements. Here real estate men who 
are specialists in property management have 
the greatest opportunity to serve their clients 
by analyzing the potential highest and best 
use of the property and its possible operat- 
ing profit after the rehabilitation. 

To return to the title of this panel dis- 
cussion, “Is Rea] Estate Being Condemned 
to Death?” I must conclude that at least 
in my humble opinion the ‘answer is 
definitely “No.” Quite the contrary, in most 
instances property owners have been thrown 
a lifeline just before going down for the 
third time in the sea of economic distress. 
For every hurt that the urban renewal proc- 
ess has caused through the unfortunate time 
lag between the announcement and the final 
taking, thousands of property owners who 
have been trapped with their live savings in 
these declining areas have been provided a 
fair price for their investments and enabled 
to make fresh starts in other neighborhoods. 

No community can afford to stand still. 
To ignore decay is to court disaster. Urban 
Redevelopment offers every nt of a 
community, its owners, its tenants, its mer- 
chants and industrialists and, not the least, 
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its realtors a golden opportunity to improve 
their status by neighborhood rebirth. The 
difference between economic life and death 
is not a mandate of an Urban Redevelop- 
ment Authority, it is a choice to be made by 
the citizens. 





Scranton City Council Again Urges Con- 
gress To Pass Area Redevelopment Leg- 
islation at Present Session 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr: FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following: 

Crry or SCRANTON, Pa., 
January 19, 1960. 

Dear Dan: Scranton has again placed its 
legislative support behind your bill for area 
redevelopment. 

We have forwarded about two score copies 
of the attached resolution of our city council 
to prominent congressional and national 
leaders seeking their influence in pushing 
through the present Congress an adequate 
bill. 

Regards to your office. 


Cordially, 
James T. HaNntLon, 
Mayor. 


RESOLUTION FOR EARLY ADOPTION OF THE FED- 
ERAL AREA REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Whereas news reports indicate the possi- 
bility of early consideration of the Federal 
area redevelopment program by the Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas leadership in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have given assurances that the 
Flood-Douglas bill now held by the House 
Rules Committee would be reported to the 
floor; and 

Whereas Mayor Hanlon and this council 
have passed similar resolutions and mefrio- 
rials during recent sessions urging adoption 
of this same legislation; and 

Whereas area conditions today reflect the 
same level of unemployment present during 
the past decade; and 

Whereas regional economic conditions, 
particularly since the Knox mine river did- 
aster almost 1 year ago, are more aggravated; 
and B 

Whereas the area redevelopment program 
offers, in addition to needed industrial devel- 
opment financing, several other assistance 
programs, provide for public works and im- 
provement to cities such as Scranton; and 

Whereas the chronic labor surpluses of 
Scranton and similarly situated regions de- 
mand substantial effort on the part of the 
Federal Government to supplement and ex- 
pand local community improvement pro- 
grams such as have been manifest in Scran- 
ton and other communities: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Scranton City Council, 
That this important message be laid before 
the 2d session of the 86th Congress to peti- 
tion this Congress to pass at the earliest 
moment the Federal Flood-Douglas bill; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Congressman STANLEY A. Pro- 
KOP and Dante. J Fioop, Speaker Sam RAr- 
BURN, Floor Leaders JoHN McCormack and 
CHARLES HALLECK, and Rules Committee 
Chairman Howarp SmirH; and be it further 
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Resolved, That informational copies of this 
resolution be laid before the President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Vice 
President Richard Nixon, Senators Joseph S. 
Clark, and Hugh J. Scott, Secretary of Com- 
merce Frederick Mueller, Secretary of Labor 
James Mitchell, and Gov. David L. Lawrence. 

JEROME E. PARKER, 
President, Scranten City Council, 
James T’. HANLON, 
Mayor, City of Scranton, 
Frank DeSarro, 4 
City. Clerk. 
January 13, 1960. 





Forty-second Anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence of Ukraine 


’ 





SPEECH 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, the history 
of the people of Ukraine is a long record 
of a determined struggle for freedom 
which has won the respect and admira- 
tion of liberty loving people in all parts 
of the world. 

After the collapse of the Russian Em- 
pire in 1917, these people seized their 
chance to form a national republic. The 
Bolsheviks in Ukraine were disarmed, 
and as a consequence of these two acts 
the Bolshevik government declared war. 
They set up a puppet government in 
Kharkiv which did not in any way repre- 
sent the Ukrainian people, and proceeded 
to invade their country under the leader- 
ship of a Russian in command of a Rus- 
sian Army. By force of arms as well as 
the activity of the fifth column, the peo- 
ple of Ukraine were forced to accept So- 
viet rule. 

The Ukraine is still known as the 
granary of Europe and it contributes 
more tothe Soviet empire than any other 
country behind the Iron Curtain. Its 
agricultural production is one of the 
highest in the wor!d, even though handi- 
capped by inefficient Soviet methods, and 
it is one of Europe’s richest and most 
highly developed industrial countries. 
Its coal and metals production amounts 
to more than 80 percent of the entire 
Russian output. In addition, it has the 
best railway system in the U.S.S.R., im- 
portant oil wells, hydroelectric plants, 
and is heavily industrialized. ‘ The peo- 
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ple of Ukraine are thrifty, hard work- 
ing and highly individualistic, and they 
have kept up a long and determined re- 
sistance to the forced collectivism of the 
Red regime. 

Ukraine has a population of over 40 
million people, and is the largest non- 
Russian country dominated by the So- 
viets. Its value and importance as a 
production center cannot be overempha- 
sized, and the spirit of its people in their 
continuing fight for liberty cannot be too 
much praised and admired. It stands as 
one of our most important and natural 
allies in the eventual destruction of So- 
viet imperialism. Its place as a sover- 
eign and equal partner in the mutual 
construction of free Europe must be as- 
sured if the foundation of permanent 
peace among freedont loving nations is 
to be impregnable. 

The indomitable will of the Ukrainian 
people to achieve national freedom still 
survives in undiminished strength, de- 
spite the toll of the millions of lives taken 
by the Russians in purges, mass murders, 
and manmade famines. Its rich tradi- 
tions and culture, centuries old, are still 
alive and continuing to grow, regardless 


of the attempted destruction of its re-. 


ligion, science, and learning by its So- 
viet rulers. 

Let us do all we can to aid these valiant 
people in their efforts to throw off the 


. Scourge of the Russian regime and its 


attempts to force them into communism. 
The strength and power of their unbend- 
ing determination and passion to become 
a sovereign, free, and independent’ na- 
tion, deserves all the help and encourage- 
ment we can give them. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


, with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 


cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ént office of the Government submitting ‘re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 


documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to House, shall be referred 
immediately the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making 
report, shall give the probable cost of 
proposed printing upon the estimate of 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall 
printed before such committee has repor 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


_ Egbee 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washi 


authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the ReEcoap. 





PRINTING. OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS* 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Mr. Sam’s Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


= OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting article on the Sam Rayburn 
Library at Bonham, Tex., appeared in 
the Sunday, January 24, 1960, issue of 
Oklahoma’s Orbit, Sunday magazine sec- 
tion of the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. It was written by a resident 
of my district, Dr. Bernice Norman 
Crockett, a member of the staff of South- 
eastern State College, Durant, Okla. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Mr. Sam’s DREAM 

People in this section of the United States 
who do not have the time or the opportu- 
nity to visit the National Capital, with its 
libraries, museums, archives, and: Halis of 
Congress, have access to a representative col- 
lection of like Americana in the Sam Ray- 
burn Library at Bonham, Tex. The library 
was opened to the public October 9, 1957, 
with a standing-room-only attendance 
Proof that the interest evidenced in such 
a project in the south central part of our 
country is genuine and sustained is avail- 
able in the visitors’ books, which show more 
than 12,000 signatures. 

A veritable shining palace—the Georgia 
white marble of which the building is con- 
structed has a definite glow—this beautiful 
building is constructed along classical lines. 
It tops the summit of a softly rising knoll 
on U.S. 82 four blocks west of Bonham’s 
downtown business district and gleams a 
Texas welcome that cannot be denied. Here, 
on @ 4.3-acre tract, the library faces the 
highway which passes the Rayburn home 
& short distance to the west. A one-story 
structure with full basement, the library is 
constructed of concrete and steel, faced with 
marble. 

Contents of the library produce even 
greater enthusiasm with its treasure trove 
of thousands only-one-of-its-kind of his- 
torical “papers and documents, original 
pieces of furniture from the halls of Con- 
gress, identical duplication of the Speaker’s 
rooms, original portraits and paintings, ob- 
jects of art and hundreds of mementoes 
from the life of one man—Sam RayBurn, 
and the life of a nation—the United States. 

In the case of the Sam Rayburn Library, 
one sees the culmination of a long cherished 
ideal and dream. When, where and how 
Mr. Sam’s dream of a memorial library first 
began is—like most dreams—surrounded by 
any number of stories and legends. The one 
with the most popular appeal, and probably 
the one which is most accurate, is described 
in the dedication issue published by the 
Bonham Daily Favorite. 

One sees Sam RAYBURN as a 10-year-old boy, 
astride a long fence on a Fannin County 
farm, deciding to enter politics just as soon 
as time and opportunity permit. As one 
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of a family of 11 children, educational ad- 
vantages were hard to come by for the am- 
bitious young dreamer. It was probably the 
deprivation of books and opportunity for an 
education which furnished the youngster 
with the determination to sometime be able 
to provide for other young people some of 
the advantages which were denied to him. 

There was little taught in the way of pol- 
itics and government in the little one-room 
Flag Springs School where Sam got his ele- 
mentary education. There were more than 
a hundred boys and girls enrolled and only 
one teacher. Small wonder the most impor- 
tant bit of equipment was an ample supply 
of fresh bois d’ arc switches. Nor did the 
East Texas Normal, which Sam entered with 
only $25 for expenses, have much in the way 
of library. The desire to sometime be of 
service to his fellowman was the dream 
which carried Mr. Sam through the comple- 
tion of a college education. The first year 
in college he got his board on credit, ring- 
ing the bells and making the fires for his 
tuition. 

“I \swept the public schoolhouse for 
enough money to pay for my washing. 
When I finished there, I afterward went to 
the State university,” the dedicated young 
man told voters in a campaign speech for 
Congress in 1912. The same dream of serv- 
ice sustained him through term after term 
in the office of Congressman for the Fourth 
District of Texas. His efforts to improve 
conditions for the people of his district, 
extended to his entire home State, and be- 
came national in scope. 

As he continued in public service, Mr. 
Sam’s files and his accumulation of material 
on political and governmental history be- 
came increasingly abundant. It became so 
abundant, in fact, that it became quite a 
job of preservation and storage, since much 
of the material he was collecting was both 
unique and irreplaceable. 

Probably the idea for a library and a 
museum arose because of this need for hous- 
ing for papers which trace the history of the 
United States. Realization of a way to ac- 
complish such an endeavor came in 1948 
when Mr. RaysurRN won the $10,000 award 
given by Collier’s magazine to the Nation’s 
outstanding Congressman. This money pro- 
vided funds for buying the 4-acre plot in the 
west side of Bonham. 

When word got around that Mr. Sam pro- 
posed starting his new library, donations 
began pouring in. The permanent record 
book, prominently displayed in the main 
reading room, lists the names of more than 
8,500 individuals and firms who sent money 
that Mr, Sam’s dream might at last come 
true. 

Come make a quick tour of Mr. Sam’s 
library. We will pause at the big double 
doors, not only because it takes a bit of 
muscle to pull them open, but to stop and 
stare with awed delight at the spectacular 
beauty of the chandelier which hangs in 


glittering majesty in the Speakers’ room. It 


is hard to decide which way to go first; prob- 
ably we should go to our right, across the 
beautifully paneled foyer and into the main 
library and reading room. 

Here, the floor-to-ceiling window on the 
east furnishes much light and beauty for 
this room. From it part of the town of 
Bonham is visible, almost déwn to the town 
square. The window looks out on the loca- 
tion of a proposed formal garden which is 


to be developed in memory of Miss Lucinda 
Rayburn, Mr. Sam’s sister, who served as her 
famous brother’s hostess for many years 
until her death in 1956. An exquisite object 
of art and antiquity which one sees imme- 
diately upon entering the main library 
stands centered on the first shelf of books 
one comes to—it is a 3,000-year-old Grecian 
urn, which was presented to RaYBURN in 
1949 by the Grecian Government. 

In this room are shelved encyclopedias, 
almanacs, world books, Bibles, and histories. 
There are histories of nations of the world 
and Toynbee’s Study of History. There are 
histories of France, England, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Asia,.Palestine, the Philippines, Korea, 
Hawaii, Africa, India. There are the Ameri- 
can Historical Association reports and the 
American heritage collection. 

The Rayburn Library has about 5,000 books 
at present. Also in the main library are his- 
tories of political parties, women's suffrage, 
the Constitution; there are the American 
State Papers, the history of coinage, three or 
four shelves of Texas history, and an entire 
top shelf given over to histories of the var- 
ious States. Another tier of books includes 
sets of books on all the Presidents of the 
United States, from George Washington to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

More than half the shelves in the reading 
room are filled with the records of Congress. 
Journals of the Continental Congress cover 
the time from 1774 through 1789, while the 
period from 1789 through 1824 is covered by 
the Annuals of Congress. From 1824 up to 
1835 is covered by the Congressional Debates, 
while the period from 1835 up through 1873 
is covered by the Congressional Globe. These 
forerunners of today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
are brought up to date by a complete set of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REecorp from 1873 up to 
the present. 

The Rayburn Library has about a hundred 
autographed—to RaysurN—copies of books, 
headed by Winsten’s Churchill’s “History of 
English-Speaking Peoples,” and Carlos P. 
Romulo’s “Crusade in Asia.” President 
Eisenhower’s book, “Crusade in Europe,” is 
autographed: “For Mr. Sam RayrBuRN— 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives 
and veteran legislator of 45 years. With warm 
regard from his friend, Dwight Eisenhower.” 
The date is March 6, 1957. 

In “Memoirs,” by Harry 8. Truman in his 
“Yeay of Decisions” is written: “To the Hon- 
orable Sam RayBuRn With affectionate regards 
and with highest appreciation of his friend- 


‘ship and service as the greatest Speaker the 


House ever had, from Harry Truman.” 

A copy of Wendell Willkie’s “One World” 
is inscribed: “Although we have disagreed 
much, I have admired you much.” 

There is still the most beautiful room in 
the library to visit, the library office which 
is an absolute duplicate of the Speaker’s 
Capitol office, from the pattern on the tile 
floor to the vaulted ceiling. The mantle in 
this room was in the House of Representa- 
tives for 92 years. It was acquired by Ray- 
BuRN for the library during the 1950-51 
remodeling program at the National Capitol. 

The exhibit room demands far more time 
than a casual visit will allow: displays en- 
closed in glass cases show many of the 
mementoes Mr. Sam has collected during his 
more than 50 years of public service. 
Degrees, gavels, the former by the dozens, 
the latter by the hundreds, are accom- 
panied by explanatory notes. Silver trays 
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bearing the signatures of famous men in- 
scribed to Mr. Sam; plaques, plates, cups, 
figurines, statuettes; the contents of this 
room reflect the life of a man who has served 
many. 

There is also the first set of books Mr. 
Sam ever bought, the first present he ever 
gave his mother, as well as family pictures 
and papers which show the family man as 
well as the public servant. Two other items 
in this room stimulate great interest. One 
is the 


once graced the Adams Room of the White 
During the White House remodeling, 
the renovation commission presented the 
mantle to the library. Above the mantle 
hangs a recently completed oil portrait of 

appeared during the last of 
her social appearances as her famous brother’s 


The basement houses many more inter- 
esting items, among them some of the seats 
from the Representatives’ rooms in the 
Capitol. The row of four seats is used for 
a settee for visitors (they are so inadequately 
cushioned that one wonders why Congress- 
men occupied them for any great length of 
time). They have a shelf underneath each 
chair to hold the Member’s papers, and a 
push button by each seat which was used to 
summon pages. 

In the basement one finds the vault, and 
here, according to H. G. Dulaney, librarian, 
is the heart of the library. The vault con- 
tains 18 steel filing cabinets filled with the 
Speaker's official and personal papers which 
he has collected from the administrations 
of Woodrow Wilson to President Eisenhower. 
Also included in this collection are the year- 
by-year case files, which contain Mr. Rar- 
BURN’s correspondence with his constituents 
in his congressional district, and a second 
set of files which contain papers related to 
legislation, politics, national and interna- 
tional affairs. These papers will be made 
available for scholarly research. 

Sunday is the heaviest day of the week 
where visitors are concerned. There are 
sometimes as high as 200 visitors a day. The 
library is open Monday through Friday from 
10 am. to 4 p.m. On Saturday it is open 
from 1 to 5 p.m. and on Sunday from 2 to 
5 p.m. 

On October 9, 1957, the date of the dedi- 
cation of the library, the first name in- 
scribed in the visitor’s book was that of 
Harry Truman, Independence, Mo. The 
second name was Bess W. Truman. 

It reads like a rollcall of the States, this 
visitor’s book. 

Ever so often there would be a little com- 
ment added after the signature. One vis- 
iter wrote: “This is worthy of you, Mr. 
’ Sam.” Another said: “We are proud of you.” 
An Oklahoman, not to be forgotten, stated: 
“We like you in Oklahoma, too.” One 
visitor just wrote one word but it really was 
accurate: “Beautiful.” 





The Intracoastal Waterway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the story of the development and the 
future of the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way is one of the most significant chap- 
ters in the history of the growth of our 
transportation service. 
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Mr. Dale Miller, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Intracoastal Canal Associa- 
tion of Texas and Louisiana, knows as 
well as any man the past and the future 
of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix to 
the Recorp an excellent speech on this 
subject which Mr. Miller made at the 
last annual convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress here in 
Washington in 1959. His address was 
entitled, “The Intracoastal Waterway.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY 


(By Dale Miller, executive vice president, 
Intracoastal Canal Association of Louisi- 
ana and Texas, at the annual convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C.) 


I admit to some misgivings in accepting 
this place on your program, being aware of 
the omniscience of my audience on the 
subject of water transportation. But the 
circumstance that my remarks are to be con- 
fined largely to the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way gives me some confidence to address 
you, because with that particular topic I feel 
at home, in a rather literal sense. We have 
been products of the same environment, and 
I have moved within the orbit of its destiny 
since I was a child in the small community 
of Corpus Christi, where the principal ves- 
sels in those years, except for a few shrimp- 
ing boats, were the canoes which we 
youngsters fashioned from barrel staves and 
canvas. 

I want to talk to you a few minutes today 
about this Gulf Intracoastal Waterway—a 
navigation facility which has become per- 
haps the most remarkable artery of trans- 
portation in America. I want to talk to you 
about what it is, what it does, and what it 
hopes to become. It is a story which goes 
back a great many years to a time when that 
crescent of the Gulf from the Mississippi to 
the Rio Grande was largely a vast and un- 
trammeled wilderness, 

It would perhaps be ungallant to refer to 
the gulf coast in the early years of this cen- 
tury as a wilderness, because certainly its 
inhabitants were as enterprising then as 
they have been since. But it is nevertheless 
true that when the Intracoastal Canal Asso- 
ciation was formed in the little community 
of Victoria on August 8, 1905, much of the 
vast coastal region in Louisiana and Texas 
was not far removed from the primitive. For 
miles along the farflung coast of Texas little 
could be seen but sage and cedar and mes- 
quite, and life consisted principally of 
rattlesnakes and jackrabbits and occasional 
paisanos, with accents of civilization sup- 
plied here and there by vaqueros and scat- 
tered herds of longhorns. 

Indeed, 
which characterizes the frontier could have 
inspired the document which originated 
from the little cowtown of Victoria in 1905. 
“A representative convention” was called, 
“agreeable to the desires of a great many 
public-spirited citizens *-* * for the pur- 
pose of discussing the feasibility, plans and 
final construction of an intercoastal canal.” 
Terming this proposed canal “a necessary 
adjunct to the rapid development of the 
greatest country in the world,” this clarion 
cali declared: “This canal will give all the 
section of country adjacent to same the ad- 
vantage of direct communication by water 
with all our deep water ports, and in addi- 
tion thereto will extend the same advantages 
to the tributaries of the canal (in Texas), 
and all the rivers and bayous in Louisiana, 
and also the great Mississippi River and all 


only the audacious optimism . 
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its tributaries, which spread over the coun- 
try like a great hand laid over the face of 
the United States.” 

It is apparent, from the rather grandiose 
phraseology of this call, that no bridle re- 
strained the vivid imagination of these 
brash adventurers. Indeed, many sub- 


scribers to Texas and Louisiana newspapers . 


who read that clarion call could be forgiven 
if they wondered whether the whole business 
was some form of mass delusion induced by 
the heat of a Texas summer. For the idea 
of digging a ditch 700 miles long through 
virtually a coastal wilderness no doubt 
seemed appalling, if not incredible, to many 
of them. 

But the convention was held, scores of 
prominent citizens traveled long distances 
to attend, and so contagious was the en- 
thusiasm generated at the meeting that the 
movement immediately attracted vigorous 
and widespread support. The drive set in 
motion at that convention was not only 
sustained but accelerated. In-the following 
year the meeting was held in Lake Charles, 
which actually brought Louisianians into ac- 
tive participation for the first time, since 
their plans to attend the Victoria meeting 
the year before had been thwarted by a 
quarantine imposed by a yellow fever epi- 
demic. > 

I shall not delineate the herculean prob- 
lems of the ensuing years, the many mo- 
ments of despair and the occasional times 
of elation, the bitter tastes of defeat and 
the fleeting nectars of victory. But the pro- 
gram withal began to burgeon and prosper. 
Within a few years certain segments of the 
waterway came into existence, initially at 
depths of 5 feet and bottom widths of 40. 
Within less than 10 years from the date of 
its organization the association had made 
substantial progress toward the achievement 
of its early objectives. 

As the years went on, however, it became 
evident that these disconnected segments, 
while accommodating local traffic, could not 
realize their full potential until they were 
integrated into a single system. During 
those years association leaders experienced 
considerable difficulty in persuading Con- 
gress to evaluate the waterways, not in terms 
of the circumscribed local benefits developed 
by each segment, but rather in terms of the 
benefits of through transportation which 
would result from their integration into a 
national transportation system. The posi- 
tion of the association ultimately prevailed, 
and in the River and Harbor Acts of 1925 
and 1927 the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway was 
authorized as a continuous navigation facil- 
ity extending from the Mississippi to Corpus 
Christi, with a depth of 9 feet and a bottom 
width of 100. 

Then began the long and arduous task of 
bringing to realization the objectives which 
had been authorized. Rights-of-way for 
distances of hundreds of miles had to be 
obtained free of cost under the auspices of 
the association; changes of route were fre- 
quently necessary to accommodate local con- 
ditions; appropriations were not always 
forthcoming, and when they were the funds 
were often inadequate. It is impossible to 
describe’ the difficulties which were en- 
countered, but as the years went on the 
authorized waterway, 9 feet deep and 100 
feet wide from the Mississippi to Corpus 
Christi, became an accomplished fact. 

Long before this project was constructed, 
however, it became evident that it would 
succeed to a degree far in excess of the pre- 
dictions of its supporters. It was authorized 
by Congress on the expectation that it would 
develop approximately 5 million tons of 
commerce a year, but that figure had been 
exceeded even before through transportation 
‘became possible for the first time, and when 
the canal eventually reached its terminus 
at Corpus Christi, near the outbreak of 
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World War II, it was carrying in excess of 
17 million tons of commerce a year. 
Though the Intracoastal Canal had already 
established its value to the country’s peace- 
time economy, it was during the Second 





World War that it made its greatest contri- ' 


bution to the welfare of the Nation. The 
war was scarcely 6 months old when Con- 
gress passed the Mansfield bill, which au- 
thorized increasing the depth ef the Intra- 
coastal Canal to 12 feet and its bottom width 
to 125 feet, and extending it beyond Corpus 
Christi to the Rio Grande. This work went 
forward during and after the war, and on 
June 18, 1949, a memorable date in the an- 
nals of, water transportation, the main chan- 
nel of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway was 
completed to the Mexican border. More 
than 28 million tons of commerce were mov- 
ing over the waterway by that time, and 
that tonnage continued to grow. 

Meanwhile, construction on the canal ex- 
tended eastward from New Orleans through 
coastal areas of Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and western Florida. The Missis- 
sippi River crossroads soon became congest- 
ed with barge traffic, and the association 
moved promptly to develop new projects to 
accommodate the growing commerce. The 
new Algiers lock was designed to relieve the 
overburdened Harvey lock at New Orleans. 
And an improved direct route from Morgan 
City to Port Allen is now under construc- 
tion, with a modern lock opposite Baton 
Rouge to provide new access to the Missis- 
sippi. Thus the Intracoastal Canal system, 
_ extending and expanding to Keep pace with 
“the rapid development of the gulf coast, re- 
mains responsive to the needs of the dynam-~- 
ic region it serves. 

As we look back today, over this long span 
of years, we cannot fail to be deeply im- 
pressed by the results which have been 
achieved. What has been created is the 
most remarkable transportation facility in 
America—-a protected inland waterway ex- 
tending more than 1,100 miles from the west 
coast of Plorida to the Mexican border—a 
waterway. which is now transporting ap- 
proximately 48 million tons of commerce 
more than 8 billion ton-miles a year, a wa- 
terway which has been adjudged the most 
beneficial waterway in the United States. 

An official study undertaken by the Corps 
of Engineers for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the -Congress disclosed that the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway has achieved 
the phenomenally high ratio of benefits to 
costs of 14.8 to 1, by far the highest in the 
Nation. In other words, the savings in 
transportation costs accruing to the users of 
the Intracoastal Canal amount to $14.80 for 
every dollar expended by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the entire cost of construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the water- 
way. This study further disclosed that the 
benefit-cost ratio for all our inland water- 
Ways amounted to an average 3.17 to 1, and 
the ratio for the 12 major waterways with 
which the Intracoastal Canal was compared 
amounted to an average of 7 to 1. The sav- 
ings in. transportation costs brought about 
by the Intracoastal Canal amount to $83 mil- 
lion a year, and that figure, for a single year, 
exceeds all the money appropriated by the 
Federal Government for the construction of 
the waterway throughout all the years of 
its existence. 

The metamorphosis which has been 
wrought in the gulf coast country in recent 
years defies description. Little of the past 
Temains in that vigorous and productive 
region to evoke nostalgic reminiscence of 
those early years. Massive oil refineries, 
chemical factories, lumber mills, cotton com- 
presses, shipyards and dry docks, sulphur 
plants, grain elevators, and many other in- 
dustries too numerous to mention have risen 
from the sage and chaparrel to create what 
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is today America’s most astonishing indus- 
trial frontier. Spires of steel and stone, 
symbols of progress, rise from the coastal 
plains; derricks shoot up from the cotton- 
fields and the muskrat swamps, standing like 
colossi athwart the lethargy of the past. A 
great new empire is in the making. 

What has happened, of course, has been 
the result of the union between the bene- 
ficence of nature and the ingenuity of man. 
Rich natural resources are being converted 
to useful implements of the human society. 
But there, as anywhere else, the motivating 
force of civilization is transportation, with- 
out which the interchange of goods and serv- 
ices which constitutes civilization would not 
be possible. Toa degree not often paralleled 
in other sections of the Natiou and the 
world, water transportation in particular has 
influenced the transition of the gulf coast 
country from a sprawling frontier to a bus- 
tling industrial and agricultural common- 
wealth. Nine of the Nation's 15 largest sea- 
ports from the standpoint of tonnage now 
are claimed by the gulf coast, and through 
them all, coursing its busy way and concert- 
ing their economic growth, extends the In- 
tracoastal Canal—threading its silver path 
through the bayous and the plains, across 
the rivers and down the lagoons. 

It is characteristic of the American spirit 
to lock to the future rather than to the past, 
to pursue a vision yet unfulfilled rather than 
to bask in the glow of a dream come true. 
So the energies of our association are now 
being directed toward a vast future program 
which is no less inspiring and challenging 
than that which motivated the aspirations 
of the little band of pioneers who met to- 
gether in Victoria so many ago. We 
are developing for navigation the principal 
streams tributary to the canal along the 
gulf coast, thus extending the benefits of 
water transportation into the rich hinter- 
lands. We are developing more access chan- 
nels outward to the gulf. We are creating 
bypasses, alternate “rdutes, and other im- 
provements to enhance the value of the 
waterway. Just as the early proponents of 
this waterway persisted in viewing the pro- 
posed canal not as an isolated and provincial 
facility but as an integral part of the inland 
waterway system of the Nation, so do we re- 
gard the completed main channel as a frame- 
work upon which to build a greater“trans- 
portation system in the future. 

There is another major objective, yet to 
be realized, which should challenge us all— 
the opportunity to bring the Atlantic sea- 
board and the gulf coast into a compatible 
commercial relationship which it has long 
needed but still has not fully attained. 

The Gulf Intracoastal Waterway extends 
for more than a thousand miles from the 
west coast of Florida to the southern tip of 
Texas, while the Atlantic Inland Waterway 
of similar dimensions and distance extends 
from the east coast of Florida to Trenton, 
N.J. Taken together, therefore, they would 
constitute a national transportation facility 
extending more than 2,000 miles along the 
eastern and southern seaboards of the United 
States. But they cannot be taken together, 
of course, because midway along that vast 
distance is a gap which must yet be closed— 
the gap across northern Fiorida. The method 
of closing this gap through the construction 
of the cross-Florida barge canal has been ap- 
proved by the Corps of Engineers and author- 
ized by Congress, but no funds have been 
provided to initiate construction. 

This barge canal, by connecting the exist- 
ing waterways along the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts, would effect substantial savings in the 
transportation costs of a wide variety of com- 
modities, as well as in the movement of 
dredging and construction equipment, and 
in the seasonal tion of many com- 
mercial craft. And hot to be overlooked are 









the recreational benefi 


area to the picturesque border of Mexico. 

ess of the commercial and recrea- 
tional benefits to be derived from the cross- 
Florida barge canal in time of peace, the un- 
answerable argument for its construction is 
its importance to our Nation in time of war, 
When this project was authorized by Con- 
gress in the early months of World War IT, 
hundreds of American lives had already been 
lost within sight of the coast, as tanker after 
tanker, and freighter after freighter, became 
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of dollars—and why? no safe pass- 
age across Florida for thie barges 
laden with vital war materials which other- 


the last, let us not be the victims again of 
too little, too late. 


of Texas, is conducive to the construction of 
such a waterway, and certainly the economic 
benefits to be derived by both nations from 
such an important transportation facility 
would be considerable. I am sure you will 
be interested to hear that we have received 
word from the. Mexican Government that 
the initiation of construction on this project 
is anticipated this year. 


way and its connecting channels and tribu- 
tary streams—is fairly bursting at its ex- 
tremities—to. the east, with the connection 


challenge which confronts us all, 





The Policeman’s Lot Remains Unhappy 


RET ERIN OF AORARES 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 
Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, re- 


cently there has been some discussion © 


concerning the use of peepholes in post 
offices. In this connection, on January 
20, 1960, there appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post an article written by Bill 
Gold, which seems to aptly describe the 
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for such procedure. Mr. 


THe Poniceman’s Lot REMAINS UNHAPPY 
(By Bill Gold) 


You have to stop and listen when a Con- 
gressman rises in the House of Representa- 
and charges that our Government is 
using the big brother tactics that George 
described in 1984. Representative 
Ken Hecuter, Democrat, of West Virginia, 
actually waved a copy of the book at his 

this week as he denounced the 
use of peepholes in post offices. He had just 
found out about them. 

Actually, however, those peepholes have 
“been in use for some 8f years, and they are 
largely responsible for the enviable reputa- 
tion for honesty that the Post Office De- 
partment has earned. No postal worker can 
ever be sure whether an inspector is watch- 


ing him. 
tative HecHuer thinks this is spy- 
ing, and that it is reprehensible for the Gov- 
ernment to pry into a worker’s privacy. My 
opinion is that a postal worker’s right to 
privacy in personal matters does not extend 
to his discharge of official duties. The right 
of privacy with which we ought to be con- 
cerned here is that belonging to the user of 
mails. We must take reasonable precau- 
to guard against tampering with the 
or even the temptation to do so. 
is the strength of the present system. 
peepholes are not secret. Postal workers 
know that they are being watched, and I 
would guess that most of them have clear 
consciences and aren’t the least bit troubled 
about it. 

I am as opposed to police state methods as 
the next man, but I do think we ought to 
keep straight as to which are the cops and 
which the robbers, and with which side our 
sympathies lie. 

As Gilbert and Sullivan reminded us, 
“When constabulary duty’s to be done, the 
policeman’s lot is not a happy one.” Let’s 
not clobber the guy who is trying to protect 
our interesis. - 
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America’s Cruelest Racket 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
miracles of science and the opportunity 
for better living are extending the lives 
of our citizens. 

Currently, there are nearly 16 million 
persons in the country over 65 years of 
age. Of these, more than 14 million— 
including over 320,000 in Wisconsin— 
are receiving benefits under the social 
security program, as well as others ob- 
taining benefits under private and other 
retirement plans. 

Today, we are faced with the task of 
further improving the economic outlook 
for these folks in the mounting age 
brackets—many of whom have not had 
an opportunity to lay away a “nest egg” 
for retirement. 

Unfortunately, there are still racke- 
teers and confidence men who attempt 
to make easy prey of these folks—to 
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steal from them even their modest in- 

comes. 

Recently, a new racket has been un- 
covered.» In essence, it goes like this: 
confidence men, posing as Government 
representatives, attempt to swindle so- 
cial security beneficiaries—including 
oldsters, widows with children and dis- 
abled shut-ins—out of portions of their 
benefits under the social security pro- 
gram. - 

Under the guise of Federal agents, they 
demand “refunds” for alleged overpay- 
ments, and utilize other tactics to de- 
prive beneficiaries of their checks. 

The racket has become so widespread 
that the Social Security Administration 
has had to set up its own investigating 
branch to deal with the hoaxers. 

A major way in which such cruel, in- 
human rackets can be stopped, of course, 
is by public education; that is, alerting 
citizens to such unscrupulous tactics by 
confidence men. Authorities, too, must 
make a real effort to crack down on this 
insidious racket. 

The January 24 issue of Parade, in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald; car- 
ried an article entitled “America’s Cruel- 
est Racket,” outlining the techniques of 
the swindlers in this nefarious program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

America’s CRUELIST RACKET—UNMASKED: A 
HARDHEARTED SwINDLE THAT FaTTENS ON 
Freaks Of THE NEEDY TO THE TUNE OF 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS* 


(By Sidney Margolius) 

Bauirrmore, Mp.—Hundreds of Americans 
have been fleeced by the Nation’s newest, 
cruelest, and—until now—least-known rack- 
et. And the danger menaces millions. 

In many parts of the United States, glib 
confidence men posing as Government repre- 
sentatives have been sweet-talking social 
security beneficiaries out of their badly 
needed payments. Pathetically, the swind- 
lers’ special prey have been those who can 
least afford to lose money. Chief among 
their victims have been confused oldsters, 
widows with children, and disabled shut-ins. 

In Alexandria, Va., recently, for instance, 
two men who said they were social security 
agents visited a widow the day her check 
arrived. They told her she had been over- 
paid and demanded a refund to the Govern- 
ment. The frightened woman signed over 
her check to them as part payment and even 
offered to take out a mortgage on her house 
to pay the rest. 

In other cases, beneficiaries have been 
relieved of as little as $5 and as much as 


$300. Sometimes the representatives outfit _ 


themselves with fake Government creden- 
tials. Others work in pairs to lend each other 
authority. One even wore a badge labeled 
“U.S.” However they cloak themselves, these 
swindlers heartlessly fatten on frightened 
Americans with little income and a gnawing 
fear that even that will be taken away. 

The new racket is so widespread and so 
successful that the Social Security Adminis- 
tration here has set up its own investigations 
branch to deal with hoaxers. More swindles 
were reported in 1959 that in 1958. Chances 
are the number will increase. Nearly 14 
million Americans now receive social secu- 
rity, and the number is growing. Since many 
of them are both trusting and confused about 
social security laws, they could be easy pick- 
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ings for confidence men. Some, the Social 
Security Administration believes, have been 
swindled already and do not even realize 
what_has happened. 

Although there are some local—and in- 
genious—variations, most of the swindles fall 
into six main categories: 

The refund gimmick, in which the bene- 
ficiary is told he has been overpaid and must 
return money to the agent. One imposter 
working the Indianapolis area was able to 
persuade beneficiaries to hand over as much 
as $282 each to settle overpayments. Pre- 
viously he had used the same scheme in St. 
Louis. 

The bonus offer, in which a person is 


promised extra payments in return for a_ 


fee. In Nashville, Tenn., a con man promised 
beneficiaries $500 apiece if they first paid 
$60 to the agent to help veterans. The vets’ 
fund was short of money, the agent ex- 
plained. . 

The loan to the Government hoax. Bene- 
ficiaries are told social security is short of 
money (a persistent fear with beneficiaries) 
and must borrow from them temporarily. 
In one case in Shelbyville, Ind., a con man 
got $214 from a widow with this argument. 
He told her that changes in the law entitled 
her to more money, but because of the fund 
shortage she would have to loan money to 
social security to get it. 


DOCTOR’S FEES ONE WATCH 
The phony physical examination: Bene- 
ficiaries are persuaded to take—and are 
charged for—a physical examination in 


order to continue getting payments. One - 


cruel hoaxer in the Midwest used this spiel 
to prey on terrified recipients of disability 
benefit. Posing as the social security doctor, 
he even sold them medicine and persuaded 
them to discard medicines they already were 
using. In one case, he demanded a $12 fee 
from a disabled man, then took the man’s 
watch as security for an additional $84 fee. 

The magazine subscription racket, believed 
to be originated by one young man in In- 
diana: He told beneficiaries they would re- 
ceive larger payments if they subscribed to 
a social security magazine. He collected as 
much as $15 apiece before he was recently 
caught. 

The inspection team approach, usually 
used by two men working together: The 
fake inspectors visit elderly people to learn 
if they are getting social security. If the 
answer is yes, the inspectors demand a pay- 
ment—in one case, it was $110—to continue 
payments. If the answer is no, a fee is rp- 
quested “‘to become a beneficiary for the rest 
of your life.” 


HAVE YOU BEEN SWINDLED? 


One enterprising operator in Lenoir, N.C., 
even established his swindle on a mail-order 
basis. He sent letters to people getting dis- 
ability payments, advising them that they 
were “required by Government law to sus- 
tain a lifetime benefit at the Disability Se- 
curity Main Office, Birmingham, Ala.” A 
fee of $25 was demanded to be sent to Se- 
curity Board, Box 64, Lenoir. 

Social security administrators believe 
there may be other variations still unknown 
because many victims have not reported 
them. Some victims may be reluctant to 
admit they have been bilked. The rest still 
are not aware of it. If you pay $25 to make 
sure your benefits continue, and the checks 
keep coming, you may not realize you've 
been swindled. Or if you refund an over- 
payment, and get no more dunning letters, 
you may assume that the record now is 
straight. - 

Both Federal and local governments are 
doing their best to stamp out the racket. 
In addition to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration’s investigators, the PBI handles cases 
where Government ehecks are involved. 
But authorities say the only real protection 
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against swindlers is self-protection. If you 
are receiving social security payments, you 
should follow these steps in dealing with 
agents who turn up at your door. Or if 
your parents or members of your family 
benefit from social security, you should pass 
along this advice: 

1. Demand official identification from any- 
one who claims to be a social security repre- 
sentative. Actually this in itself is not 
enough protection since con men often are 
canny enough to fake identification. 


2. Check with the local social security 
office by phone to make sure a representa- 
tive approaching you is not a fake. 

3. Have a witness if possible. One oper- 
ator never returned for a fee he'd been 
promised because he observed a relative lis- 
tening to the conversation. Another was 
caught because a neighbor, hearing the con- 
versation through her apartment wall, tipped 
off investigators. 

4. Use the mails for social security deal- 
ings. Occasionally, a social security bene- 
ficiary is overpaid, usually if he is working 
on the side and earns more than the limit 
on such earnings. But requests for refunds 
in these cases usually are by letter. Only 
if correspondence bring no result would 
a legitimate social security representative 
call. But even then, you are within your 
rights to mail the refund to the local social 
security office. 


NO CASH, NO JEWELRY 


5. Do not give cash, jewelry, or checks 
made out to individuals to anyone purport- 
ing to represent the Social Security Admin- 
istration. A legitimate representative would 
not accept cash or jewelry. And he would 
insist that checks or money orders be made 
out to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Payments. 

6. Notify the Social Security Administra- 
tion, or police authorities, if you believe you 
have been swindled. Only by full reporting 
of all swindles can the Government learn 
the real scope of the racket. Unfortunately, 
if you have been swindled, you'll have to foot 
the loss yourself. Uncle Sam won’t replace 
the money in spite of your good faith. 

WHY THE RACKET SUCCEEDS 


The real reason the racket has spread 
is that many beneficiaries don’t under- 
stand the basic nature of social security 
themselves. They confuse it wih State 
welfare payments, which ere based on 
need. Social security benefits are based on 
your average earnings during your work- 
ing life and are fixed by law as firmly as 
‘the ground under. your feet. There is no 
way to get an increase because you need 
more money, or by cultivating a repre- 
sentative’s good will. If you think you are 
entitled to more, the local social security 
Office will recheck your benefit—and at no 
cost to you. 

Nor is there any shortage of social se- 
curity funds despite beneficiaries’ chronic 
worry about the prospect. Social security 
benefits are financed by taxes, never by 
loans from beneficiaries. Nor is there 
any way to get social sécurity benefits if 
you didn’t work long enough in covered 
employment, of if your husband wasn’t 
sufficiently covered. 

The potential proportions of social se- 
curity racketeering are immense. Almost 
every American family now is covered by 
Social security, payments already total 
$10.3 billion a year, and there are poten- 
tial victims on every block. Your own 
folks will be eligible for payments some 
day, and so will you. All may be easy pick- 
ings if they don’t guard themselves against 
bunco men who prey on public misunder- 
Standing of social security laws. 
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The Missile Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times, Friday, January 
22, 1960: 

THe Misste GaAp—HARDHEADED APPRAISALS 

Support GATES IN OPTIMISTIC PICTURE OF 

U.S. DEFENSES 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Moscow’s claim yesterday of a 1%-mile 
circular error in a 17,766-mile rocket flight 
caused raised eyebrows but no excitement in 
the Pentagon. 

The first of a number of Russian missile 
shots into a new impact area in the central 
Pacific, whether or not it was as accurate 
and as successful as the Russians asserted, 
is unlikely to influence materially the vig- 
orous and aggressive presentation of the 
administration’s defense policies just 
initiated. 

Secretary of Defense Thomas 8S. Gates, Jr., 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Under Secretary of 
State Livingston T. Merchant tipped the 
administration’s hand in their opening testi- 
mony in Congress this week. 

- Their composite testimony totaled, in the 
opinion of some Congressmen, the rosiest 
picture of the U.S. defense posture presented 
to Congress for a long time. The balance of 
military power is still heavily in our favor, 
Secretary Gates said. Even a Soviet 
attack with all available missiles could not 
eliminate our nuclear retaliatory capability. 


THE MISSILE GAP 


Mr. Gates even cast considerable doubt on 
what has come by dint of constant repetition 
to be accepted as a fact by many in the Na- 
tion; a missile gap between the United States 
and the Soviet Union in the next few years. 
He indicated that if the Russians produced 
intercontinental ballistic missiles at our 
present maximum estimate of their potential 
capabilities they might have a moderate 
numerical superiority in the next 3 years. 
But the United States has many other nu- 
clear weapons systems, which, collectively, tip 
the balance of deterrent power heavily in our 
favor. 

This is an election year. The Democratic 
opposition is already attempting to make a 
campaign issue out of the deficiencies in our 
military posture and is emphasizing particu- 
larly the alleged missile gap. The Republi- 
can administration, on the other hand, has 
been aroused and stung by the opposition 
attacks. The President, in particular, is 
known to have been greatly angered by the 
criticisms voiced in “The Uncertain 
Trumpet,” a book recently published by Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, U.S. Army, retired, who 
completed 4 years as Army Chief of Staff 
last June. The President’s mood, particu- 
larly about defense matters, is typified by his 
recent heated response to a somewhat 
pointed news conference question about 
defense: 

“T’ye spent my life in this, and I know 
more about it than almost anybody I think 
in the country.” 

Is, then, Mr. Gates’ testimony rhetoric, 
the opening guns of the defense in an elec- 
tion year; or is it solidly based on factual 
appraisal? 
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A COMPOUND ANSWER 


The answer to this question is almost 
certainly compound. Mr. Gates has too 
much integrity—he is a public servant who 
is no politician and owes no man anything— 
to give other than his honest opinion. But 
he is aware, as is the White House, that the 


Pentagon case has not been put skillfully or 


forcefully in the past. 

The administration feefs that the public 
image of relative American weakness that has 
been created—partly by Communist propa- 
ganda, partly by undoubted Communist 
achievements, partly by the ae pleading 
of the individual services, y by opposi- 
tion criticism, partly by noe ’ ena 
tion presentations of our strength—is grossly 
exaggerated. Mr. Gates, therefore, is cer- 
tainly determined to put his best foot for- 
ward, not only for domestic political reasons 
but also because he is keenly aware that a 
strategic detérrent is no stronger than the 
enemy thinks it is. 

But at the same time his optimistic state- 
ments are based on hardheaded comparative 
appraisals of our own and of Soviet strength. 
The Secretary spoke of new intelligence 
mates of Soviet missile strength, which 
described as very significant. 

These estimates were not made public, but 
in an explanatory conference later, the Sec- 
retary got on to sli 


account what the Russians intended to do in 
missile production, rather than, as in the 
past, merely estimating their capabilities. 

In the intelligence field this issue of in: 
tentions versus capabilities is one of the 
oldest of pitfalls, and many experts have 
come @ cropper by trying, in effect, to read 
the enemy’s mind. 


Nevertheless, the new intelli 


means discouraging. , 





Oregon Seacoast National Recreation , 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. an in- 
formative article from the Oregonian of 
January 22, 1960, by Malcolm Bauer, 
associate editor of the Oregonian, an- 
alyzing the bill proposed by Governor 
Hatfield dealing with the Oregon Coast 
National Seashore Park, as well as with 
my own revised “bill of last November 
proposing legislation to authorize the 
park. 

Mr. Bauer’s article will supplement my 
speech in the Senate January 25, when 
I introduced, by. request, Governor Hat- 
field’s bill and explained some of my 
own observations with respect to it. _ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 
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SrasHore IssvE IN COMPROMISE STAGE 
(By Malcolm Bauer) 


There are significant differences between 
the Oregon Coast National Seashore bill 
drafted by the State committee on natural 
resources, with Governor Hatfield’s approval, 
and other legislation on the subject pend- 

.ing in Congress. The latter includes bills 
sponsored by Sengjor Nrusexcer and by the 
Eisenhower administration. 

The most significant new feature of what 
may well be called the Hatfield bill is its 
reception in the area of the proposed Na- 
tional Seashore. The Western Lane Tax- 
payers Association, of Florence, organized for 
the express purpose of opposing the earlier 
proposals, has embraced the new draft as 
entirely reasonable. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the principle of a National Sea- 
shore on the Oregon coast has general ac- 

. The issue thus moves from a 
stage of conflict into the more constructive 
one of compromise. ; 

Following are points among those that will 
have to be settled: 

The Neuberger bill provides an alternative 
of life tenancy for owners of private resi- 
dential property located within the bound- 
aries of the Nationa] Seashore. The Hatfield 
bill would extend this privilege to owners of 
commercial properties, with the provision 
that, to be maintained in the area, they must 
be, in the view of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, compatible with the purposes of the 
act. 


The Hatfield bill would provide for Federal 
payments in lieu of taxes to the affected 
counties, school districts, and other taxing 
districts over a period of 25 years. In each of 
the last 20 years, the payments would be 
reduced by 5 percent. This schedule is drawn 
directly from the provisions of the act that 
created Grand Teton National Park in Wyo- 
ming, but it is much more liberal than other 
such agreements. This is one for the Budget 
Bureau to chew on. . 

The Hatfield bill would require adminis- 
tration of the National Sheashore to conform 
to rulings of the Oregon Water Resources 
Board and Oregon laws on water use and fish 
and game management. Officials at both 
State and Federal levels are inclined to be 
sensitive about overlapping authority in such 
areas. 

The Hatfield bill would require the consent 
of the agency concerned for the transfer to 
the National Seashore of any Federal or State 
lands. This points to a natural area of 
compromise. But there appears to be no 
good reason for the omission of provisions 
such as those included in the’ Neuberger bill 
to permit the Federal Government to agree 
on exchanges of property with owners in the 
area. Such provisions would provide a solu- 
tion for timber and tree-farm owners. 

A major objection to the earlier legisla- 
tion would be removed by the adoption of 
the idea that the area's limits be specified 
by legislation rather than by administrative 
direction. Uncertainty over the exact 
boundary lines is a basic source of opposition 
on the coast, It is not at all certain that 
either Congress or the national administra- 
tion would look kindly on the draft’s pro- 
vision that both the Governor and the Legis- 
lature of Oregon would have veto power over 
any subsequent extension of the boundaries. 
But it is not unreasonable to hold that State 
esuthorities should have some word in such 
@ matter, say, as the subsequent inclusion 
of Sea Lion Caves, which the State is now 
considering for possible acquisition. 

It is no more than fair that the Federal 
Government should, as provided in the Hat- 
field bill, bear the costs of relocation of U.S. 
Highway 101 if that should be made neces- 
sary to developing the National Seashore. 


~ 
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As for a small point, the name suggested in 
the draft bill—Oregon Coast National Recrea- 
tion Area—is more descriptive than the ear- 
lier Oregon Dunes National Seashore Area. 
It has become apparent that National Park 
Service authorities are interested more in the 
fresh water lakes than in the dunes as a re- 
source for recreation. 

Unfortunately, in election year, the process 
of legislative compromise-—even on the sub- 
ject of recreation—cannot escape undertones 
of partisan politics. Thus it may be that a 
dispassionate consideration of the major dif- 
ferences will not be possible until the next 
session of Congress, although this should not 
be necessary if public, rather than political, 
considerations get first call. 





Baring Reveals 1958 Highway Spending 
Binge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include a copy of my speech that 
was recently broadcast in the Reno, Nev., 
area relating to the 1958 highway spend- 
ing binge. The speech follows: 

BarRinc REVEALS 1958 Highway SPENDING 

BINGE 


Friends and citizens of Reno, I have been 
invited to address you on ‘a subject of vital 
interest to not only you who are concerned 
wivh the routing of the Interstate Highway 
through or around your city, but to all of 
the people of this country who have been 
taxed to support the most gigantic program 
ever undertaken by our State and Federal 
Governments or, for that matter, by the 
governments of any country in the world. 

I refer,-of course, to the construction of 
the Interstate Highway System under the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, imple- 
mented by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1958. ‘The integrity of our Federal Govern- 
ment has already been impaired by reckless 
highway spending. Back in 1954 it was esti- 
mated the Interstate System basically would 
cost $23 billion. This estimate was revised 
to $27.6 billion in 1955. Now the program 
has been revised and the estimate raised to 
$39.9 billion to complete 40,000 miles in the 
System. 

Several months ago a special committee of 
the House of Representatives was formed 
and authorized to investigate the Nation’s 
highway program. The committee hired 
Walter May, former FBI agent, as its top 
counsel. It also hired Carmine Béllino, John 
Konstanty and Sherman Willse. You may re- 
call these names, They were the investiga- 
tors who produced sensational evidence be- 
fore the Senate Rackets Committee. The 
committee was appointed by House Public 
Works Chairman CHarLes A. BucKLEy, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York, in the wake of bitter 
House dissension over passage of the one- 
cent-a-gallon increase in the gasoline tax. I 
might say here that the President has an- 
nounced he will demand an additional one- 
cent-a-gallon hike in gasoline tax at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

During 1958, in the name of recession, 
Federal spenders abandoned the highway 
pay-as-we-go policy and gorged themselves 
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on authorizations and allocations, kn 

full well they were exeeeding the ability of 
the trust fund to meet the bills. In a plea 
to the of Commerce, under a pro- 
vision of the Highway Act which requires 
that the Secretary make a new estimate of 
the Federal highway program situation in 
all its aspects and report its findings and 
recommendations to the Congress imme- 
diately after it convened in January of 1961, 
Senator Byrp described our present situa- 
tion as the morning after the 1959 binge. 
He said that: “No one involved with the 
suspension of the highway pay-as-we-go 
policy or the exploitation of the suspension 
can escape blame for what was:done * * *. 
Our great highway programs were never be- 
fore precipitated tnto such an inexcusable 
mess. The trust fund was broke and the 
integrity of the Federal Government was 
impaired. State highway programs all over 
the country were seriously disrupted and 
threatened with chaos.” Senator Byrrp is 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee 
and he wrote Secretary Mueller in his official 
capacity. 

Those, ladies and gentlemen, were his 
exact words, but he said more. He said: 
“It would be unfortunate if some States, 
seeking more Federal dollars for less State 
money, yielded to the temptation to divert 
their funds from 50-50 ABC roads to 90-10 
interstate projects. Do you remember when 
the Bureau of Public Roads rejected the 
plan submitted by Huston Mills, as then 
head of the State highway department, be- 
cause it could not support the department’s 
request for 90-10 Federal assistance to build 
railway underpasses? Do you remember Mr. 
Mill’s public statement that followed? It 
was to the effect that there was more than 
one way to skin a cat and that these under- 
passes would be built with funds diverted 
from the primary and secondary road sys- 
tems. Let me again read the Senator’s 
quotation, “It would be unfortunate if some 
States, seeking more Federal dollars for less 
State money, yielded to the temptation to 
divert their funds from 50-50 ABC roads to 
90-10 interstate projects.” 

The Senator reminded Secretary Mueller 
that rights-of-way acquisition costs are prov- 
ing to be a tremendous item, running to bil- 


lions of dollars, in the interstate program. . 


The temptation to grab land, hike prices, and 
profiteer is inherent in such a multibillion- 
dollar, multiyear, 90-10 program. And 
there is the possibility of collusion and 
fraud, he said. 

There is a growing feeling of concern 
throughout the Nation because of the reck- 
less spending of billions of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money. Members of Congress share 
this concern and as a Member of Congress I, 
too, am very much concerned. No one per- 
son is responsible for the curtailment of 
highway construction in Nevada. No one 
person is responsible for the curtailment of 


‘highway construction in every State in the 


United States. The slowdown came possibly 
as the result of trying to anticipate require- 
ments too far in advance and the building of 
whole systems too fast on borrowed money. 
The barrel was empty, and in order to meet 
the crisis Congress had to enact legislation 
to temporarily divert funds from our general 
revenue to the highway trust fund and to 
temporarily increase our gasoline tax. 

The program will continue and Nevada will 
receive its fair share of Federal money to 
complete its segment of the Interstate Sys- 
tem. There has never been a time that high- 
way construction could not have moved for- 
ward in Nevada, linking urban areas over 
undisputed sections. There is no legitimate 
reason why a disputed section of highway 
through the Reno area, less than 20 miles in 


length, should hold up construction of the ~~ 
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entire highway system across Nevada. I 
think it is quite significant that this sec-~ 
tion involved the acquisition of some $30 
million worth of property, boosting the en- 
tire cost of the section to close to $50 million. 

In its column “Heard Around City Hall,” 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun said: 
“Robert Moses’ $2 billion block-busting 
highway program for New York City may be- 
come the prime target of a Federal investi- 
gation now being made into the Nation’s 
huge Interstate Highway program. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself said this week he 
was Concerned over growing complaints that 
the nationwide program was shot through 
with waste and that too much money was 
being spent for highways within cities rather 
than for linking those cities.” 

Have I been wrong in charging reckless 
Federal spending? Let me read you from 
Secretary Mueller’s reply to Senator Byrp. 
He says: “The events of the past year have 
taught many of us a great deal about high- 
way problems, and have shown us the need 
for more thoughtful consideration of the 
fundamental background of highway policy. 
* * * During the past year, as you have ob- 
served, our man problem was to get out from 
under the chaos resulting from the Federal- 
aid Highway Act of 1958, an act which sus- 
pended provision for ‘pay-as-you-go’ financ- 
ing and whith raised authorizations for 
highway aid far beyond the revenue capac- 
ity of the highway trust fund.” He went on 
to say: “We cannot afford to allow another 
such highway crisis. To avoid another such 
affair we must bend every effort to improve 
the direction of highway policy and to re- 
vamp the entire system of financial manage- 
ment. 

As you know, I have been critical of the 
Bureau of Public Roads in their highhanded 
methods. I charged’ the Bureau with in- 
fluence peddling in connection with the Verdi 
Route J selection. This charge was defi- 
nitely supported by the Blatnik investigating 
committee. Now listen to what the Secre- 
tary had to say on the subject: “It cannot 
as in former years, be considered exclusive- 
ly the affair of one committee in each House, 
or of one bureau in the executive branch. 
Highways and Federal highway expendi- 
tures touch the fiscal policy of the Nation in 
@ major way, they touch the basic formula- 
tion of budgets and appropriations, and they 
affect our national transportation policy as 
well as our whole manner of national living. 
* * * In the administration, highway policy 
has claimed an increasing share of the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce, «the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the White House staff, 
and the President himself.” 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, the job was too 
big for the Bureau of Public Roads and it 
bogged down under its own weight. I am 
proud that I have been able to represent the 
expressed interests of some 85 percent of the 
people of Reno in their opposition to the 
‘Third Street routing. You, who stood firm 
in your opposition to such flagrant and un- 
warranted expenditure of millions of dollars 
for elaborate geometric highway design over 
your city, are to be congratulated. You and 
other people all over the United States are 
primarily responsible for bringing these mat- 
ters to the attention of the Congress and 
even to the President. It is because of your 
efforts that the Secretary of Commerce now 
admits that highway, policy cannot be for- 
mulated by a single bureau, but rather it is 
the concern of the entire Department as well 
as the Bureau of the Budget, Treasury De- 
partment, and the White House. 

The Department of Justice has informed 
'™e that highway violations have to its 
_ Knowledge occurred in Arkansas, Georgia, 
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Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, and Texas. 
Criminal prosecutions are pending in these 
States which involve allegations of fraud and 
conspiracy. Senator Brrp pointed out to the 
Secretary of Commerce that: “Witnesses took 
the fifth amendment more than 200 times 
in Senate hearings on landgrabbing on only 
a few projects in one State.” 

I fervently hope that the special eommit~ 
tee of the Committee on Public Works will 
make a complete and thorough investigation 
of the entire highway program which will 
result in the fulfillment of a sensible Inter- 
state Highway System moving traffic between 
urban areas as intended. 

I hope there will be an investigation of 
the Bureau of Public Roads from stem to 
stern, and that controls will be placed on 
that Bureau to limit any recurrence of the 
1958 fiasco. 

IT am hopeful that the Bureau’s 1958 ap- 
provals of elaborate geometric interchange de- 
signs and expensive superstructure planning 
will be reviewed and that within the over- 
all efficiency program Third Street selection 
of the Interstate System in the Reno area 
will be killed forevermore. 





Recognition for the Italian-American War 
Veterans of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
March 25 of last year I joined with my 


distinguished colleague from Rhode. 


Island (Mr. Pastore] in sponsoring S. 
1531, to provide that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration recognize representatives of 
the Italian-American War Veterans of 
the United States to present their cases 
before the VA. This measure would give 
@ congressional stamp: of approval to 
this outstanding organization and would 
provide its agents the opportunity to 
appear before VA rating boards in behalf 
of its members on various matters. 

I am extremely hopeful action will be 
forthcoming in this session on this meas- 
ure, which is presently pending before 
the Senate Finance Committee. The 
great interest of the Italian-American 
War Veterans in this bill is reflected in 
the resolution adopted at their 24th 
annual national convention, which was 
held in Fall River, Mass., September 4-7, 
1959. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution adopted by the convention be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY DEPARTMENT OF 

Ruope IstaNp 

Whereas during the past 10 years the Ital- 
ian American War Veterans, Inc. of the 
United States have repeatedly sought na- 
tional recognition by the Congress in order 
to permit its representatives to appear before 
VA rating boards in behalf of its aggrieved 
members, and for other purposes; and 

Whereas failure to grant such recognition 
has proven to be a formidable deterrent to 
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our growing and dynamic veterans organiza- 
tion; and , 

Whereas Senate bill 1531, cosponsored by 
U.S. Senator Jonn O. Pastore, of Rhode Is- 
land, and U.S. Senator KenNerH B. KEarTINna, 
of New York, has been introduced in the 86th 
Congress and will, if enacted, confer long- 
sought national recognition upon the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it i 

Resolved, That the Italian American War 
Veterans at their national convention held 
in Fall River, Mass., September 4~7, 1959, do 
urge the to enact Senate bill 1531 
into law, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the majority.and minority leaders in 
the House and Senate; to Senators Jonn O. 
PasTorE and KENNETH B. KeaTine; and to the 
national adjutant for incorporation in the 
1959 ITAM Vets National Convention. 





General MacArthur Observes 80th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 80th birthday of General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur. There 
will be greetings from all over the world 
as the general observes the occasion in 
New York City. 

General MacArthur is possibly the 
most decorated soldier in history. He 
has been described as a hero of St. Mi- 
hiel, Bataan, Corregidor, New Guinea, 
Manila, and Inchon. 

As we pause to observe the birthday 
of this great American, we might well 
contemplate his contribution to another 
event—the signing of a 10-year mutual 
cooperation and security treaty by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Japanese Prime 
Minister Kishi. The treaty removed re- 
maining traces of Japan’s former occu- 
pation status, and in effect will bring 
that country into alliance with the 
United States as an, equal partner. 

The treaty signed last week was in 
effect another tribute to the general. 
The conduct of the occupation by Gen- 
eral MacArthur, during which time he 
completely revised and reoriented a for- 
mer Japanese warlord government to- 
ward democracy, and the high princi- 
ples to which he adhered during the 
transition, are marked by the huge 
measure of good will the United States 
enjoys in that country today. General 
MacArthur did not enter Tokyo as a 
vengeful conquerer, but as a partner in 
rebuilding a country battered both ma- 
terially and spiritually by war. 

History may someday record that the 
manner in which General MacArthur 
conducted the occupation of Japan was 
his greatest contribution to the country 
he has served so well. 

It seems particularly appropriate to 
call attention to these facts about this 
outstanding American today on his 80th 
birthday observance, 
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President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts—A Career Break for Non- 
Whites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the sixth report to President 
Eisenhower from the Committee on 
Government Contracts, which was made 
public by the White House on December 
ber 27, is important to all of us who are 
determined that there must be no dis- 
crimination in the employment of work- 
ers who perform on Government con- 
tract projects. 

The significance of this committee re- 
port has been widely recognized during 
the last 2 weeks by the Nation’s news- 
papers and periodicals. An example of 
this attention is found in a full page 
article in the January 2, 1960, issue of 
the national magazine, Business Week, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

A Career BREAK FoR NON-WHITES—EXPECTED 
SHORTAGE OF SKILLED LABOR IN THE 1960’s 
In PuTTING MorE PRESSURE ON THE GOVERN- 
MENT AND ON PRIVATE INDUsTRY To INTE- 
GRATE MiInoriITy Groups INTO WHITE-COLLAR 
Joss 
J..W. Adams, a production worker at Lock- 

heed Aircraft’s Georgia division at Marietta, 
believed that he was being discriminated 
against because of his color. He, therefore, 
filed a complaint with the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts. 

The company, which has a long record of 
employing members of minority groups, was 
mildly astonished. It immediately trans- 
ferred Adams to the position of illustrator 
in a formerly all-white department. What 
surprised the company, perhaps, was the fact 





that Adams took a 22-cent-an-hour pay cut: 


to get the new job. 

The career change made by the 32-year- 
old Negro may become more typical over the 
next decade as employers scramble for 
trained people among workers falling in what 
sociologists call the prime working group— 
those between the ages 25 and 44. Here's 
where most shortages will occur in the 
1960's. 

New strategy: Labor force statistics also 
show that job opportunities in manufactur- 
ing are dwindling as openings increase in 
service, finance, and Government. 

The Committee on Government Contracts, 
which polices Government contracts to in- 
sure equal employment opportunities, has 
decided to gamble on these trends within 
the labor force. This week it announced a 
new strategy for the 1960's, emphasizing the 
integration of minority groups into white- 
collar positions. CGC is doing this despite 
the fact that most Government contractors 
are in manufacturing. 

Preview: Here’s what the committee be- 
Neves is in store for employers over the next 
decade: 

Companies increasingly will have to tap 
minority groups for resources hitherto 
chocked off because of discrimination. 
Many minority group members are working 
at jobs that do not fully utilize their skills. 
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The committee’s annual report to the Presi- 

dent comments that employers who look 
only for male white workers under 45 will 
be in trouble in the next decade. These 
workers will not be available in the numbers 
required. 

Employers will be faced with unusual re- 
cruitment and training problems. The 
American economy, the committee reports, 
will need .an increase of nearly 50 percent 
in professional and technical occupations, 
80 percent in proprietors and managers, 25 
percent in the clerical and sales force, 23 
percent in numbers of skilled craftsmen, and 
25 percent more service workers. The in- 
crease projected for semiskilled workers is 
only 15 percent and no increase is foreseen 
for laborers. 

To supply the demand, employers will have 
to depend upon the very young as well as 
older workers, says CGC. The larger part of 
@ projected expansion of 13.5 million workers 
over the 1960's will consist of workers under 
24 and workers over 45. Of this group, a 
growing number will be nonwhite. Census 
estimates on the composition of our labor 
force in 1968 show a very high proportion of 
Negro men under 20 and over 45. Negro 
women of all ages have a higher participa- 
tion rate in the labor force than white 
women have. 

The nonwhites are likely to have less 
training, especially in the needed skills. 
Recent Census Bureau data show 80 percent 
of white children between 14 and 18 are 
attending high school while only 65 percent 
of Negro children in the same age group are 
enrolled. 

Employers must act to break through the 
barriers of custom by initial placements in 
positions traditionally denied to Negroes. 
White-collar jobs, the committee notes, have 
never been readily available to nonwhites. 
For example, in 1959 only 23,000 Negro 
women were in sales positions, as compared 
with more than 1.5 million white women. 
Fewer than 200,000 Negro women held cleri- 
cal jobs, in contrast to nearly 6 million white 
women. 

Change comes slow: To change this picture 
means a lot of slow, hard work. A serious 
shortage of certain skills, of course, might 
speed up the process—if Negroes with the 
right sort of training are available. 

CGC, established in 1953 by Executive or- 
der of President Eisenhower, is charged with 
the responsibility for monitoring the stand- 
ard clause in all Government contracts for- 
bidding discrimination in employment. on 
Government projects on the basis of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

Its progress is difficult to measure. Some 
critics have charged that the committee did 
little until recently to enforce the no-dis- 
crimination clause in Government contracts. 
In 1957, the committee instituted a compli- 
ance survey program. It was both a way to 
check up on discriminatory practices and a 
means for applying. pressure for a change. 
For example, the 1958 survey turned up 33 
plants that employéd no Negroes. These 
were subjected to special surveys and re- 
quired to make monthly progress reports on 
their hiring and upgrading practices. 

In 1958, the committee made its first study 
of the compliance survey program. The pic- 
ture it painted was dismal, indeed. Few 
Negroes were found in white-collar jobs, in 
skilled work classifications, or in apprentice- 
ship or on-the-job training programs. The 
committee also found that employment prac- 
tices in plants of multiplant corporations 
were frequently at variance with the non- 
discriminatory policy set down by the home 
Office. 

Breakthrough: This year the compliance 
surveys began to pay off. The committee re- 
ports a fair measure of progress. Ironically, 
the recession provided an off-beat confirma- 
tion of the committee’s work: In 115 major 
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plants surveyed in 1958 and 1959, total em~ 
ployment dropped 4 percent. However, the 
decrease of 1.1 percent in the Negro work 
force was proportionately less than in the 
total work force. Also, Negro white-collar 
employment was approximately one-third 
higher than in 1958. 

Other breakthroughs recorded in the com- 
mittee’s report to the President include: 
Discriminatory items were eliminated from 
preemployment applications; discriminatory 
specifications were cleaned out of job orders; 
written statements of a nondiscriminatory 
employment policy were included in com- 
pany regulation, handbooks, house organs, 
and collective bargaining agreements; re- 
cruitment sources were broadened to include 
minority group schools and employment 
agencies servicing minorities. 

More Opportunities: CGC feels that its em- 
phasis on “direct negotiations” with major 
contractors in order to get employers to 
initiate hiring of Negroes in jobs traditionally 
denied to nonwhites is successful. However, 
much more remains to be done. 

Negroes still find it difficult to enroll in 
apprenticeship and on-the-job training pro- 
grams where exclusionist practices frequently 
prevail. CGC hopes more young Negroes will 
seek, in continued schooling, skills they will 
need. 

In the future, the committee hopes to sup- 
plement these efforts with more pressure on 
educators, vocational guidance counselors, 
and employers to see that. Negro youth gets 
wider opportunities for training to fit them 
for the jobs opening up in the 1960's. 





Citizen George Clayton Appointed to Fifth 
Term as a Member of the Jefferson 
County Jury Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
on 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
seeking to inspire citizenship, we often 


cite records of famous statesmen and 
popular heroes. Just as inspiring to me 


and to’*many of us are stories of little. 


recognized public citizens who day to day 
make valuable contributions toward the 
building up of their own communities. 

Such a story is that of my constituent, 
Mr. George W. Clayton, of Birmingham, 
who was recently appointed to a fifth 
consecutive 3-year term as a member of 
the Jefferson County Jury Commission. 

The enclosed editorial appearing in the 
Birmingham News, January 20, 1960, 
lists the very excellent reasons for his 
being appointed to this position by the 
last four Governors of the State of Ala- 
bama: 

GEORGE CLAYTON’s VALUED ErrortT 

An accurate gage to a community's wel- 
fare and progress is more often found in the 
civic contributions of its interested citizens 
than through professional services, citizens 
such as George W. Clayton, ee appoint- 
ed to a fifth consecutive 
member of the Jefferson County. Jury Com- 
mission. 

Efforts of Mr. Clayton have made the 
Jefferson County jury system a model for 
other States and counties, with continuous 
screening to keep off the rolls the names of 


3-year term as 8. 
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those convicted for crimes. He was also in- 
strumental in juror pay being raised to $6 
a day. 

His contributions to the civic welfare of 
the city have been memorialized with North 
Birmingham’s George Clayton Park, but ad- 


_ditional appreciation through appointment to 


a fifth term to the Jury Commission is fit- 
ting. Governor Patterson through his action 
endorsed the opinion held by every Alabama 
Governor since Chauncey Sparks. Jefferson 
County concurs wholeheartedly and only 
wishes it had more citizens like George W. 
Clayton. 





Alcalde Editorial Asks, Is Texas Losing 
the Battle for Brains? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it has long been my belief that one of the 
greatest wastes of natural resources in 
our Nation has been our failure to more 
fully develop the brainpower of our 
young people. An extremely provocative 
and powerful editorial on this question 
of education, with emphasis on my home 
State of Texas, has been written by Jack 
Maguire, executive director, for the Al- 
calde, the University of Texas alumni 
magazine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, the editorial entitled ‘Is 
Texas Losing the Battle for Brains?” 
from the January 1960, issue of the Al- 





- calde, 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Is Texas LOSING THE BATTLE FOR BRAINS? 

(By Jack McGuire) 


Trained mind power is being recognized 
increasingly as not only the Nation’s great- 
est asset, but also as the fuel for its well- 
being, growth and security. 

There is some question, however, as to 
whether Texas is yet aware of the critical 
importance of educated men and women to 
Texas industry, to Texas business, to Texas 
people. 

Brainpower mattered to Texas’ past eco- 
nomic boom. It will matter even more in 
the years ahead. No industrial machine as 
dynamic and as demanding as Texas’ is can 
continue to run at full speed for many years 
without a constant supply of new and great 
ideas to feed it. And there is evidence that 
the Texas economy now is b to slow 
down largely because of the State’s miser- 
liness in providing for the colleges and uni- 
versities that produce the brainpower new 
industry must have. 

Texas has many colleges—several big, some 
rich, none really great by national academic 
standards. Texas also has, as one of its 
prime natural resources, more than 1 out of 
20 of all the college students in the United 
States. Only California and New York have 
bigger percentages. However, Texas still 
hasn’t recognized a fact which both Cali- 
fornia and New York have proved. That 
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higher education brings in far more dollars 
in wages and salaries than it costs in taxes. 
How? 


Colleges and universities—really outstand- 
ing ones—attract good faculties and good 
students. The stimulating research oppor- 
tunities they provide help retain within a 
State the brains required for economic growth 
and for the enrichment of the cultural life 
of the State. They draw laboratories and 
laboratories draw industry. And industry 
means more jobs. 

This was demonstrated by San Diego, Calif., 
a few years ago when the city gave free land 
to General Dynamics Corp. to build an 
atomic age laboratory. The industry, how- 
ever, wanted an assured source of brain- 
power, so the city and the company together 
went to work to get a full-fledged graduate 
school of the University of California lo- 
cated nearby. 

As a result of this kind of cooperation be- 
tween business and higher education, 16,000 
new jobs have been created at San Diego 
in the Convair Division of General Dynamics. 
Other industry, attracted. by the research 
opportunities and the wealth of highly 
trained people available, is locating in San 
Diego. During the next decade, San Diego 
expects to add 100,000 to its population and 
create 30,000 new because it can 
offer an ow , adequately supported 
institution of higher learning. 

And what is happening in Texas? 

“The slowdown in Texas (industrial) ex- 
pansion, now rating articles in national 
publications like Business Week, is tied to 
its treatment of education,” says the No- 
vember 16, 1959, issue of the Texas Business- 
man, “Today’s new growth industries—elec- 
tronics, missiles, etc.—pass by Texas, chiefly 
because brains are scarce. There is no big 
reservoir of talent. Cause: A general nig- 
gardliness toward support of higher educa- 
tion.” ¢ 

“Every budget for 10 years has been bal- 
anced in Texas at the expense of higher 
education,” the Businessman article goes 
on. “This is Texas’ cumulative deficit. In 
the area of the mind, Texas’ niggardliness is 
showing up, hurting.” 

The need for growth in higher education 
which must accompany population and eco- 
nomic growth cannot be met by closing the 
door to increasing numbers of students. 
Neither can it be met by altering the prin- 
ciples nor lessening the quality of the in- 
stitutions most eager to meet the chal- 
lenge—those institutions that are supported 
by taxes. 

The problem can be met only by massive 
support of the citizens, and the determina- 
tion that quality will be maintained as num- 
bers are increased. Such massive support 
must come largely from increased taxes— 
and Texans soon must decide whether or not 
they are willing to pay such an increase. 

“During the next century,” Dr. James 
Bryant Conant said when he was president 
of Harvard, “university education in this 
Republic will be largely in the hands of 
the tax-supported institutions. As they fare, 
so fares the cultural and intellectual life of 
the American people.” 

How Texas fares in the future depends on 
brains. And whether we begin to win, or 
continue to lose, the battle of brains de- 
pends on how much we’re willing to invest 
now in the institutions that are our pri- 
mary source of brainpower: the tax-sup- 
ported colleges and universities. 

Texas is lagging today in the battle for 
brains. It need not. And it won’t, once 
Texas realizes that so long as it tries to buy 
first-class education at cut-rate prices, a 
second-class economy is the inevitable result. 
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Aid for Senior Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o¥ 
HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
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just got over that and had her sight when 
in January 1957, she again had a heart at- 
tack, which was fatal. 

I found myself left with just $575 of the 
original $16,000 when she was put away in 
her final resting place, and here I am all 
alone with a small cottage and a mortgage 
of $2,500, paying $40 a month, and I have 
taxes and insurance on top of that, so you 
can readily see how hard it is for me, as I 
am not able to do any work. I belong to the 
Townsend Plan Club, and find about 75 per- 
cent of the 500 members are similar to my 
ease, not because of wrong living or negli- 
gence but victims of circumstances beyond 
their control. 

I think it fs a degrading thing for our 
rich country to treat the aged people the 
way our Government is doing. It is about 
time something is done to help our own and 
not so much in foreign countries. - 

We, in the various clubs, are going to try 
to determine who in are working 
for and voting for some relief for our aged 
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A678 
people and vote for them regardless of party 
politics. 


Hoping to hear from you on this matter 
that I may report to my and other clubs, I 
am very sincerely, 

Yours, 


THEODORE E. MARTINS. 





The Government Corporation in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
summer 1959 issue of Public Administra- 
tion contained an article entitled “The 
Government Corporation in the United 
States,” which was written by Harold 
Seidman, who is Assistant Chief of the 
Office of Management and Organization, 
U.S. Bureau of the Budget. The article 
has found a wide reading audience, and 
because it is the statement of an expert 
on a subject of interest to every Mem- 
ber of Congress I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be included with my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Government Printing Office advises me 
that the cost will be approximately 
$263.25, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

THe GOVERNMENT CORPORATION IN THE 

UNITED STATES 


(By Harold Seidman) 


(Mr. Seidman is Assistant Chief, Office of 
Management and Organization, U.S. Bureau 
of the Budget. His authoritative general 
survey of the Public Corporation in the 
United States illustrates some of thé difficul- 
ties of translating American terminology and 
practice into British, particularly when 
shades of meaning are so important as they 
are in the case of the precise status of a 
public corporation. In general the “United 
States,” when not used geographically, can, 
in this context, roughly be translated as the 
Crown, and “agency” and “bureau” as Min- 
istry and central department. It should also 
be remembered that “incorporation” and 
“eorporation” usually refer to the limited 
liability company in the United States.) 


A true and complete understanding of the 
American constitutional system cannot be 
obtained from a literal reading of the 7 arti- 
cles and 22 amendments which constitute 
the written Constitution. Understanding of 
the “living constitution” requires thorough 
knowledge of both the written document 
itself and the body of judicial interpreta- 
tions, customs, and traditions composing the 
unwritten constitution. Similarly a realistic 
appraisal of the US. agency known as a 
Government corporation demands something 
more than an analysis of pertinent statutory 
provisions. Indeed, there are no general 
Federal laws defining the nature, authorities, 
and immunities of Government corporations. 
The failure to recognize that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment corporation is in large measure a 
product of precedent, as reflected in the pro- 
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visions of charters enacted by the Congress, 
judicial interpretations, traditions, public, 
agency, and congressional attitudes has led 
to widespread misunderstandings both in the 
United States and abroad. 

The Government corporation is now the 
most common form of organization for U.S.- 
owned public enterprises. The corporate de- 
vice gained full respectability when President 
Truman laid down the criteria for the use 
of Government corporations in his 1948 
budget message. President Truman stated: 

“Experience indicates that the corporate 
form of organization is peculiarly adapted 
to the administration of governmental pro- 
grams which are predominantly of a com- 
mercial character—those which are revenue 
producing, are at least potentially self-sus- 
taining, and involve a large number of bus- 
iness-type transactions with the public. In 
their business operations such programs re- 
quire greater flexibility than the customary 
type of appropriation budget ordinarily per- 
mits. As a rule the usefulness of a corpora- 
tion lies in its ability to deal with the public 
in the manner employed by private enter- 
prise for similar work.” 

There are at present 18 active wholly 
owned Government corporations, namely, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation, Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
Virgin Islands Corporation, Federal Prison 
Industries Corporation, Export-Import Bank, 
Public Housing Administration, Federal 
Housing Administration? Panama Canal 
Company, Tennessee Valley Authority, St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 


- Development Loan Fund, and Federal De- 


posit Insurance Corporation.* There are, in 
addition, 26 mixed-ownership Govern- 
ment corporations, namely, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association,‘ the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives, 12 Banks for Co- 
operatives and 12 Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. Government-owned capital 
in the Federal Land Banks and the Federal 
Home Loan Banks has been retired and these 
have become privately owned institutions 
subject to Government regulation and super- 
vision. 

Acceptance of the Government corpora- 
tion as an administrative device has had lit- 
tle, if any, ideological implications in the 
United States. Public enterprises are uti- 
lized primarily to encourage, support, and 
strengthen private entrepreneurs, not to re- 
place them. Government corporations pro- 
vide assistance to agriculture, commerce, 
and industry through loans and insurance, 
operate international utilities such as the 
Panama Canal and St. Lawrence Seaway, 
and construct and administer facilities re- 
quired for the protection and exploitation of 
certain natural resources. Except in war- 
time, the Government has rarely engaged in 
large-scale manufacturing, mining, or other 
industrial enterprises. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The U.S. Government corporation did not 
emerge full blown in its present form, but 
evolved over many years from efforts to de- 
vise a Government agency which would be 
fully accountable to the President and the 
Congress, but possess sufficient operating and 


* financial flexibility to conduct efficiently new 


types of Government business enterprises 
first undertaken in World War I and since 
greatly expanded. All of these enterprises 
had certain distinguishing characteristics 
which clearly set them apart from the gen- 
eral run of Government programs: (1) 
the Government was dealing with the public 
as a businessman rather than a sovereign; 
(2) users, rather than the general taxpayer, 
were to pay for the cost of goods and berv- 
ices; (3) expenditures necessarily fluctuated 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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with consumer demand and could not be 
predicted accurately or realistically kept 
within annual limitations; (4) additional ex. 
penditures to meet increased demand did 
not in the long run increase the net outlay 
from the Treasury; and (5) operations were 
being conducted within areas in which there 
were well-established commercial trade prac- 
tices. Experience demonstrated that enter- 
prises with such characteristics could not be 
managed effectively under an administrative 
and financial system designed to control 
totally different types of governmental 
activities. 

The first solution was to charter Govern- 
ment corporations under the general incor- 
poration (company) laws of the States and 
the District of Columbia which prescribed 
forms of organization and financing not par- 
ticularly well adapted to a public body. 
While this device provided necessary flexibil- 
ity, it created new and equally difficult prob- 
lems. Considerable doubt existed concern- 
ing the propriety of subjecting a Federal 
instrumentality to the provisions of State 
law. Furthermore, most existing controls to 
assure public accountability were abandoned 
without providing satisfactory substitutes. 
Sporadic attempts were made by the Con- 
gress and the Comptroller General to apply 
traditional budget and audit controls to 
Government corporations, but the results 
were such as to discourage further efforts 
along these lines. 

The Government Corporation Control Act 
of 1945 represents the first official recogni- 
tion by the Congress both of the need for 
a new type of Government institution tail- 
ored to the requirements of business pro- 
grams and for a new type of controls over 
such institutions which would assure ac- 
countability without impairing essential 
flexibility. The purpose of the act was not, 
as is apparently widely believed, to convert 
Government corporations into Government 
bureaus. Indeed, when it enacted the law, 
the Congress expressly recognized that “the 
corporate form loses much of its peculiar 
value without reasonable autonomy and 
flexibility in its day-to-day decisions and 
operations. The budget and financial con- 
trols imposed upon the Government corpor- 
ations should not deprive them of this free- 
dom and flexibility in carrying out author- 
ized programs.” © 

Despite the dire predictions of some com- 
mentators that the Control Act would elim- 
inate “the features which have made Gov- 
ernment corporations useful instruments for 
enterprise purposes,” * the Government cor- 
poration as an institution has been strength- 
ened rather than weakened. Corporations 
are no longer regarded as more or less the 
illegitimate offspring of wars and emergen- 
cies, but have been admitted into the family 
of public institutions. Since the enactment 
of the Control Act, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Export-Import Bank, Federal 
National Mortgage ‘Association, and the Vir- 
gin Islands Corporation have been reincor- 
porated under Federal charters and the fol- 
lowing new corporations created: Panama 
Canal Company (1950), Federal Facilities 
Corporation (1954), St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corp. (1954), and the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund (1958). The Development 
Loan Fund was incorporated at the express 
direction of the Congress, which held the 
view that a Government corporation would 
provide “the most effective arrangements for 
administering a long-range development 
loan program.” Proposals to incorporate 
the Alaska Railroad and the Washington 
airports are now under consideration. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AGENCIES AND 
CORPORATIONS 


While admittedly the Congress could cone 
fer the powers normally granted to a Gov- 


ernment corporation, except separate legal - 
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status, upon a noncorporate agency, it has 
been rarely willing to do so. To call an 
agency endowed with all the powers of a 
corporation by some other title would serve 
no useful purpose and result only in con- 
fusion. On the other hand, the identifica- 
tion as Government corporations of a sepa- 
rate class of agencies with certain common 
characteristics distinguishing them from 
traditional agencies has served to (1) pro- 
mote public understanding, particularly on 
the part of businessmen familiar with the 
corporate form of organization; (2) facili- 
tate the development and application of con- 
trols specially adapted to business-type en- 
terprises; (3) make possible the application 
of uniform standards with respect to pay- 
ment of interest, reimbursement of costs, 
etc.; (4) eliminate the necessity for enumer- 
ating specific exemptions to general statutes 
or departmental regulations, which should 
not be made applicable to corporations as a 
class; and (5) combat the normal bureau- 
cratic tendency to force all agencies into a 
common mold, regardless of their special 
needs and requirements. 

The distinguishing attributes of a US. 
Government corporation have been in no- 
wise significantly altered or impaired by the 
Government Corporation Control Act. These 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Legal status: As a body corporate a Gov- 
ernment corporation has a separate legal 
Personality distinct from that of the United 
States. A corporation, therefore, does not 
enjoy the traditional immunity of the United 
States from being sued without its consent 
and can sue and be sued in its own name. 
Property can be acquired in the.name of the 
corporation without automatically involving 
the complex body of statutes applicable to 
the acquisition and disposal of U.S. property. 
A corporation can also be authorized to bor- 
row money in its own name without directly 
pledging the credit of the United States. 

2. Authority to make expenditures: A cor- 
poration is usually given power “to determine 
the character of and the necessity for its ex- 
penditures, and the manner in which they 
shall be incurred, allowed, and paid.” A 
corporation is thus exempted from most of 
the regulatory and prohibitory statutes ap- 
plicable to the expenditure of public funds, 
except those specifically applicable to Gov- 
ernment corporations. Although subject to 
audit their expenditures are not subject to 
the disallowance power of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Corporations regard the exemption from 
regulatory and prohibitory statutes and GAO 
disallowance authority as one of the most 

. important sources of corporate flexibility. 
Without such an exemption corporate trans- 
actions could always be overturned by the 
GAO. On the other hand, the absence of 
disallowance authority is believed to account 
in large measure for continued GAO oppo- 
sition to Government corporations. 


8. Financing: A very great part of the dif- 
ference between a corporation and an agency 
arises from the method of financing its op- 
erations. Except for those which have re- 
volving funds, agencies are generally financed 
by direct annual appropriations from Con- 
gress and, in the absence of specific statutory 
authority, unobligated appropriations may 
not be carried over from one fiscal year to 
another. Any revenues derived from tradi- 
tional agency operations must ordinarily be 
turned over to the Treasury. 

A corporation’s funds are generally derived 
from such sources as capital appropriations, 
which are not subject to fiscal year limita- 
tions, revenues, and borrowings from the 
Treasury or public. Unguaranteed obliga- 
tions issued to the public are not subject to 
the statutory limit on the public debt. Ex- 
cept for the Public Housing Administration 
(contributions to local housing authorities), 
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According to the Comptroller General, “the - 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation (admin- 
istrative expenses), and TVA and Virgin 
Islands Corporation (nonrevenue programs), 
no corporation receives annual appropria- 
tions. 

The principle is now generally accepted by 
the Congress and the public that a Govern- 
ment corporation should, so far as practi- 
cable, operate on a self-sustaining basis and 
recover through user charges all costs of its 
operations, including interest, depreciation, 
and the cost of services furnished by other 
Government agencies, even though there are 
notable exceptions such as the Commodity 
Credit Corp. There has been considerable 
resistance, however, to applying this prin- 
ciple to noncorporate agencies, including 
those financed from revolving funds, on the 
grounds that these are no different from 
traditional Government services properly 
chargeable, in whole or in part, to the gen- 
eral taxpayer. Opposition to the incorpora- 
tion of such agencies as the Washington 
National Airport and the Rurai Electrification 
Administration represents, in fact, opposi- 
tion to making these agencies self-sup- 
porting. 

4. Budget: Mixed ownership Government 
corporations, except the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, are not subject to any 
form of budget control. Wholly owned 
Government. corporations are, however, re- 
quired by law to present business-type 
budgets which the Government Corporation 
Control Act provides shall be plans of opera- 
tions with due allowance for flexibility. A 


business-type budget includes the usual. 


corporate financial statements together with 
estimates of operations by major types of 
activities, administrative expenses, borrow- 
ings, and any capital funds which are to be 
returned to the Treasury. A corporation 
seeks congressional approval of its budget 
program as a whole, unlike an agency which 
requests specific appropriations. Congress 
is authorized to limit the use of corporate 
funds for any purpose, but it has rarely 
chosen to do so, except for administrative 
expenses. In essence, the business-type 
budget provides for a qualitative rather than 
a quantitative review of proposed corporate 
expenditures. 

Under the provisions of the Budget and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, a non- 
corporate agency may be required to include 
business-type financial statements, com- 
parable to those of Government corpora- 
tions, in its budget presentation. The in- 
clusion of business-type financial statements 
in a budget does not, however, require the 


Congress to review and approve the budget. 


in the same way as those submitted under 
the Corporation Control Act. When an 
agency is financed from annual appropria- 
tions, the business-type statements merely 
supplement its budget request which is 
treated in the same way as any other appro- 
priation. The gross expenditures of normal 
agencies, even though they may have sub- 
stantial receipts, are classified as budget 
expenditures. Only the net expenditures of 
wholly owned corporations and revolving 
funds are classified as budget expenditures, 
while those of mixed ownership corporations 
and trust funds are excluded altogether. 
5. Audit and accounts: The Comptroller 
General is required to make an annwyal audit 
of, all Government corporations. “in accord- 
ance with principles and procedures appli- 
cable to commercial corporate transac- 
tions.” A commercial-type audit does not 
contemplate a review.of the legality of each 
item of expenditure, as does the usual Gov- 
ernment audit. The Comptroller General’s 
authority is limited to reporting his findings 
and recommendations to the Congress for 
such action as it may deem appropriate. 
The Comptroller General has conceived of 
his audit responsibilities in very broad terms. 
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purpose and scope of the activities engaged 
in by the agency, the manner in which they 
are to be conducted, and the extent of the 
agency's authority and responsibility”’ all 
properly fall within the scope of an audit, 
No hesitation has been displayed in dealing 
with highly controversial policy issues. 
Audit reports on the Panama Canal Company, 
for example, have urged congressional action 
on such diverse matters as merger of the 
Panama Canal Company and Canal Zone 
Government; recovery of interest paid during 
construction; price policy; cost-recovery 
formula; and transfer of Canal Zone Postal 
Service to the Post Office Department. 
Information furnished by the audit reports 
has been of great value not only to the Con- 
gress, but also to the President and the 
corporations concerned. But while the Con- 
gress, as well as the corporations, have given 
great weight to the Comptroller General’s 
recommendations with reference to account- 
ing and systems of internal financial control, 
they have been considerably less receptive to 
those recommendations primarily concerned 
with policy, organization, and management, 
As a result audit reports in recent years have 
tended to be much slimmer than the early 
reports and more modest in their recom- 


mendations. Thus the Audit Report on the 


Virgin Islands Corporation for 1958 contained 
22 pages compared with 53 pages for the 
1947 audit. 

The Comptroller General may make a 
“comprehensive audit” of noncorporate Gov- 
ernment enterprises. A comprehensive audit 
in many respects resembles a commercial 
audit, but it also includes a review of the 
legality of individual items of expenditure, 
The Comptroller General has the authority 
to prescribe the principles, standards, and 
related requirements of accounting systems 
for noncorporate agencies, but this authority 
does not extend to corporations. 

6. Personnel: Employees of Government 
corporations are considered to be employees 
of the United States. Where there is a need 
for special flexibility in hiring and dismiss- 
ing employees and establishing wage scales, 
however, Government corporations may be 
exempted from some or all of the laws ap- 
plicable to Federal employees. The Panama 
Canal Company, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Virgin Islands Corporation, banks for co- 
operatives, and Federal intermediate credit 
banks are all excluded, in whole or in part, 
from the applicability of the Classification 
Act and civil service laws. The personne? 
systems established by these corporations 
do not, however, differ significantly from 
those of other Government agencies. 

7. Management: A board of directors was 
once considered an indispensable attribute 
of a US. Government corporation, due 
largely to the fact that State incor- 
poration laws generally require the estab- 
lishment of boards of directors elected by the 
stockholders. Boards of directors persist in 
many varieties and forms, but the trend is 
toward single administrators or single ad- 
ministrators and advisory boards, particu- 
larly when the corporation outside 
the areas of banking and finance. The Con- 
gress recommended that the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration be replaced by a single adminis- 
trator because the board arrangement had 
resulted in diffusion of responsibility. && 
was noted that existence of a five-man board 
of directors had made it possible for indi- 
vidual members to avoid, obseure, or dilute 
their responsibilities by passing the buck 
from one to another*® Much the same line 
of reasoning was used to support the vest- 
ing of management of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation in a sin- 
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gle administrator. Other corporations or 


quasi-corporations with single heads are the 
Public Housing Administration and Federal 
Administration. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, Export- 
Deposi 


part-time boards of directors composed of 
both public officials and private individuals. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation, Federal 
National Mortgage Association, and Devel- 
opment Loan Fund have inhouse boards 
made up exclusively of Federal officials. The 
banks for cooperatives anc Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, which are mixed-own- 
ership corporations, are managed by part- 
time boards consisting of five directors elected 
by borrower associations and two directors 
appointed by the Government. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY 


A. H. Hanson has noted that despite the 
significant differences from country to coun- 
try in the legal provisions prescribing the 
relationships between ministers and public 
enterprises under their supervision, “the sub- 
stance of the relations prevailing between 
ministers and enterprises is determined 
much more by convention than by law, and 
that there is a tendency for the convention 
in one country to be not strikingly dissimi- 
lar from that in another.” *® Mr. Hanson's ob- 
servation is confirmed by American experi- 
ence. Questions concerning the allowability 
of different types of parliamentary questions, 
and ministerial responsibility have, of course, 
no relevance.under the US. consti- 
tutional system. But the basic issue is the 
same: How can organizational arrangements 
and supervisory relationships be established 
which will assure consistency in Government 
policy and public accountability without 
impairing the flexibility mecessary for the 
effective conduct of a public enterprise? 


The U.S. approach to the control of Gov- 
ernment corporations has been guided by 
two basic principles: (1) controls should be 
general, not specific; (2) controls should be 
positive, not negative. US. Gov- 
ernment corporations are subject to far 
fewer controls over specific actions than are 
public corporations in many other countries. 
Advance Presidential or ministerial approval 
is ordinarily required only when a specific 
action, such as the promulgation of toll 
rates for the Panama Canal or St. Zawrence 
Seaway, is likely to involve questions of 
national and foreign policy. The Treasury 
has authority to approve the public issue of 
securities by Government corporations, but 
it has never utilized this authority to inter- 
pose the Treasury’s judgment on the need 
for financing. This authority has been em- 
ployed solely to coordinate corporate bor- 
rowing with Treasury public debt operations 
so as to avoid costly competition. A re- 
quirement for advance Presidential or minis- 
terial approval of such corporate functions 
as the fixing of rates and prices, appoint- 
ments, training programs, annual reports, 
etc., is extremely rare. Controls are not con- 
cerned primarily with assuring compliance 
with applicable laws and regulations. The 
principal objective is to make certain that 
the Government and the corporations follow 
consistent policies and fully support each 
other in the accomplishment of their mutual 
endeavors. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE EXECUTIVE 


Executive power is vested by the U.S. Con- 
stitution exclusively in the President. As 
Chief Executive, the President is responsible 
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and accountable to the people for the 
conduct of the entire executive branch, in- 
cluding Government corporations. Conse~ 
quently, limitations cannot properly be 
placed on the President’s general authority 
to direct and supervise Government corpora- 
tions. 

Not since Mr. Arthur E. Morgan, the first 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
has a director of a wholly owned corporation 
atempted to challenge the President’s over- 
riding authority. Mr. Morgan insisted that 
he was solely responsible to the Congress, not 
to the President, and refused to answer 
questions asked by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. When President Roosevelt re- 
moved Mr. Morgan from office, his action was 
sustained by the courts. Mixed-ownership 
corporations, however, have from time to 
time asserted at least a degree of “independ- 
ence” from both the President and the Con- 
gress, and, on occasion, have openly opposed 
Presidential policies. 

Most importanf is the President’s author- 
ity to appoint and remove the directors or 
administrators of Government corporations. 
Directors and administrators of wholly 
owned corporations are appointed either by 
the President or, in a few instances, by the 
head of the executive department charged 
with immediate supervisory responsibility. 
Control over appointments is calculated to 
assure general sympathy with and support of 
policy objectives established by the President. 

Continuing Presidential supervision is pro- 
vided mainly through the budget process 
and clearance of proposed legislation and 
legislative reports. In the course of the 
annual budget review, the President, and 
the Bureau of the Budget acting on his be- 
half, have an opportunity to scrutinize what 
corporations have done and what they plan 
to do and to make such policy decisions as 
may be appropriate. Each year the Presi- 
dent’s budget message to the Congress re- 
fiects major policy decisions concerning cor- 
porate programs. The 1960 budget message, 
for example, proposes significant changes in 
the method of financing the TVA and the 
Federal National Mortgage Association and 
modifications in the programs of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. 

All executive agencies, including corpora- 
tions, are required to submit legislative pro- 
posals, proposed reports to the Congress and 
testimony on legislation to the Bureau of the 
Budget for advice as to its relationship to 
the program of the President, The legisla- 
tive clearance process is a comparatively 
little known but extremely effective device 
for coordinating executive branch policies 
and exercising presidential supervision. 

Direct White House intervention in the 
day-to-day operations of a Government cor- 
poration, while not entirely unknown, would 
be regarded as most unusual. The Presi- 
dent meets infrequently even with the di- 
rectors of such corporations as the TVA, 
Export-Import Bank, and Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation who report directly 
to him. Presidential directives are almost 
always in relation to matters which affect a 
broad national interest. 

As a general rule, the President looks to 
the heads of executive departments and 
agencies for immediate direction and super- 
vision of Government corporations. Corpo- 
rations are generally made subject to super- 
vision by the department head responsible 
for the functional area in which the cor- 
poration is operating. In the case of the 
Panama Canal Company and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, the 
corporations are subject to the direction and 
supervision of the President, or the head 
of such agency as he may designate. The 
President retains the power to adjust super- 
visory arrangements in the light of changes 
in program emphasis and executive branch 
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organization. When the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way passed from the construction stage to 
operations, the President shifted supervisory 
responsibility from the Secretary of Defense 
to the person with major concern for trans- 
portation policy, the Secretary of Commerce. 
In the case of other corporations the super- 
visory official (minister) is designated by 
statute. 

Designation as supervisor carries a dual 
responsibility. It imposes a duty not only 
to oversee corporate operations, but also to 
represent the corporation before the Presi- 
dent and in the Cabinet and other high 
policy councils on issues which may directly 
affect the corporation’s interests. So-called 
independent corporations have paid a high 
price for their independence ‘by being de- 
prived of an effective voice in the formula- 
tion of national policy. 

There are significant differences in the re- 
lationship of department heads to corpora- 
tions under their supervision and to the de- 
partment’s constituent bureaus. The special 
status of Government Corporations has been 
consistently recognized by exempting them 
in reorganization plans or other laws trans- 
ferring the functions of subordinate bureaus 
to department heads. The supervisory min- 
ister cannot abolish a corporation or trans- 
fer any of its functions to other departmen- 
tal constituents, as he can do in the case of 
most bureaus under his directien.. A cor- 
poration is thus assured a greater degree of 
continuity within the limits on succession 
specified in its charter. 

While the words “direction and supervi- 
sion” can be defined in a legal sense, the 
substance of supervision defies precise 
analysis and definition. Department heads 
seldom supervise corporations by issuing 
written orders or directives. Informal ad- 
vice may under some circumstances, how- 
ever, be as persuasive as a written order 
backed by the authority of law. The degree 
of influence exercised by a supervisory min- 
ister varies considerably and depends in 
large measure on his own interests and the 
impact of corporate activities on other pro- 
grams under his supervision. The limits of 
supervisory authority are dictated more by 
sound management principles than by law. 
The President has emphasized in delegating 
supervisory authority that responsibility for 
detailed management is vested in the 
corporation. 

Mixed-ownership corporations present a 
distinct class of supervisory problems. As 
an Assistant Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget testified before the House Committee 
on Government Operations, these corpora- 


tions have “claimed a vested and irrevocable . 


right to the four freedoms—freedom from 
financial control by the Congress, freedom 
from budget review by the President, free- 
dom from independent audit by the Comp- 
troller General, and freedom to use Federal 
funds.” These enterprises have demanded 
all of the privileges of a public agency with- 
out being willing to accept the responsibili- 
ties. For this reason establishment of any 
additional mixed ownership corporations is 
contrary to established executive branch 
policy. President Eisenhower has recom- 
mended amendments to the Government 
Corporation Control Act. which would abolish 
the present distinction. between wholly 
owned and mixed ownership Government 
corporations and apply financial control to 
all corporations which possess authority to 
use Federal funds, regardless of whether 
there is some private ownership of capital 
shares. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH THE CONGRESS 


Relationships of wholly owned Government 
corporations to the Congress do not differ 
significantly from those of other executive 
departments and agencies. The corporate 
character of the agencies does not in any way 
restrict the constitutional powers of the Con- 
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gress to investigate, appropriate money from 
the Treasury, and legislate. The Congress 
has never hesitated fully to exercise its pow~- 
ers with respect to Government corporations. 

Corporations come under the jurisdiction 
of three or more standing congressional com- 
mittees: the Committees on Appropriations 
and on Government Operations and the leg- 
islative committees concerned with the cor- 
poration’s area of operations. The most con- 
tinuing relationships are with the Appropria- 
tions Committees which review and pass upon 
a corporation’s annual budget program. 
Audit reports are submitted to the Govern- 
ment Operations Committees which may call 
corporations to account for deficiencies re- 
ported by the Comptroller General. Both the 
Government Operations Committees and the 
legislative committees possess authority to 
investigate corporations. Each of the stand- 
ing committees is assisted by a profesional 
staff in performing its functions and, when 
necessary, can bring in outside expert con- 
sultants to advise it on technical problems. 

In many respects the annual sessions with 
the Appropriations Committees resemble a 
board of directors’ meeting. While some of 
the hearings are perfunctory, others delve 
into every aspect of corporate management 
and operations. The significant conclusions 
reached by the committee are more likey 
to be refiected in the committee report, 
which even though it has no force of law is 
not lightly disregarded by executive agencies, 
rather than in formal action on the budget. 
The House Appropriations Committee in 
1953, for example, severely criticized the Pan- 
ama Canal Company for its “dalliance” in es- 
tablishing adequate reserve funds™ In 1955 
the committee took exception to the Com- 
pany’s plan to abandon the Panama Railroad 
and requested that action be deferred until 
the legislative committee had had a full op- 
portunity to review the proposal. The Com- 
-mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries em- 
ployed a former official of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to study the railroad operations and, 
based on his findings, recommended that the 
railroad be reorganized, not abandoned.” The 
Company complied with the committee’s rec- 
ommendation. On some controversial is- 
sues, such as increasing toll rates, the Ap- 
propriations committees and the legislative 
Committees, which have different missions 
and clienteles, may express strongly divergent 
views with the result that the Corporation 
is free to choose its own course of action. 

Congress has at times used its investiga- 
tory powers with telling effects. The Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and Federal Housing Administra- 
tion have all been the subjects of full-scale 
congressional investigations. A Senate in- 
vestigation of the R.F.C. in 1951, for example, 
disclosed many instances of favoritism, in- 
fluence, and inefficient business practices and 
led directly to a complete reorganization of 
the Corporation.“ Congressional investiga- 
tions have been one of the most important 
instruments in securing much needed cor- 
porate reforms. 

Corporate autonomy has never been in- 
terpreted in the United States to include in- 
dependence from the Congress. Within the 
scope of its constitutional powers, and as a 
separate and coequal branch of Government, 
the Congress must be and is supreme. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Government éGorporation as such no 
longer arouses strong emotions in the United 
States. It has ceased to be the symbol of 
both the evils of Government in business and 
the virtues of business efficiency and organ- 
ization in Government. The Comptroller 
General has maintained his traditional op- 
position to the use of corporations, except for 
the most compelling reasons, because in his 
view they weaken essential congressional 
controls, But, in general, the corporation 
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has gained acceptance as a legitimate and 
appropriate form of Government organiza- 
tion. 


1Has all characteristics of a Government 

corporation except separate legal personality. 

2 Classified as mixed ownership in Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, but now 
wholly Government owned. 

* Classified as wholly owned in the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act, but now 
mixed ownership. 

*H. Doc.-19, 80th Cong., pp. M57—M62. 

5S. Rept. No. 694, 79th Cong. 

*C. Herman Pritchett, “The Government 
Corporation Control Act of 1945,” the Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, June 1946. 

7S. Rept. No. 861, 88d Cong., “Audit Re- 
ports of Government Corporations and 
Agencies,” p. 12. 

*S. Rept. No. 76th, 82d Cong. 

*A. H. Hanson, Public Enterprise, I.1:A5S., 
Brussels, 1955, p. 193. 

#S, Doc. 155, 75th Cong., 3d sess., p. 105. 

1H, Rept. No. 450, 83d Cong. 

2H, Rept. No. 2974, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 

18S, Rept. No. 76, 82d Cong. 





Airmen Servants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
the able chairmanship of the Honorable 
MELVIN Price, of Illinois, a special sub- 
committee of the House Armed Services 
Committee has been studying the utiliza- 
tion of military manpower. 

One of the fields under study involves 
the use of enlisted men as personal ser- 
vants by ranking officers. 

The current issue of the Air Force 
Times, a highly respected military publi- 
cation, has an editorial on this subject 
which urges that the assignment of en- 
listed men as personal aides be ended. 

The editorial does not agree entirely 
with the position I have taken, but its 
conclusions are similar to mine. 

I congratulate the Air Force Times on 
taking such a strong position and I trust 
that its considered recommendation will 
be adopted by the Air Force. 

Following is the text of the editorial 
from the January 23 issue of the Air 
Force Times: 

AIRMEN SERVANTS 

We doubt that the use of enlisted men as 
servants is as bad as Representative Frank 
KowALSE!I paints it, although he may have a 
point. The retired Army officer turned legis- 
lator (a Connecticut Democrat) has been 
hammering away at, the services on the ser- 
vant issue, charging instances of enlisted 
men washing dishes, bathing the dog, taking 
orders from generals’ wives, etc. 

As for household service being demeaning, 
as the lawmaker declares, a good many serv- 
icemen don’t agree. There are many people 
who doubtiess rank it several cuts above such 
more accepted details as latrine orderly and 
KP. 

However, the real question, it seems to us, 
is not whether the enlisted aide jobs are 
degrading, but whether the military services 
can afford to use men in them and in cer- 
tain other support areas. 
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If recruits with high IQ’s and technical 
aptitudes are available in numbers, is it good 
management to assign them to jobs which 
use only a portion of their talents? This 
might also include jobs as drivers, fire fight- 
ers, open mess specialists, or in various other 
backup jobs. A good many of these posts 
might better be filled by civilians. 

It’s the full use of the men’s capabilities 
that appears as the important issue, one 
the services should continually explore (par-. 
ticularly during the present period of severe 


enlisted aide jobs, or many of them, and 
allow military leaders to hire civilian do- 
mestics with an appropriate allowance the 
Government would have to provide. The 
need for military bosses to have a personal 
staff is entirely justified. 

Substituting civilian domestics for mili- 
tary aides, in addition to being more in line 
with the maximum-use-of-military-man- 
power drive, woul also render the services 
less vulnerable to public ridicule and criti- 
cism. 





Resolution of the New York Chapter of 
the Associated General Contractors of 


America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B.. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution of 
nets see ie ee 
General Contractors America be 
vate in ae aecnmeiaraiae RECORD. 
The resolution urges Congress to take 
whatever action necessary to carry out 
the construction of the Federal Inter- 
state Highway System as contained in 
the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 and 
as scheduled for completion in 1972. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Albany, N.Y., January 22, 1960. 
The Honorable KENNETH B, KEATING, 
The U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. s 

Dear Sir: The following is the resolution 
adopted by our organization which repre- 
sents more than 200 highway contractors 
who build and reconstruct roads in New 
York State: 

“The New York State Chapter, Associated 
General Contractors of America, at its 34th 
annual meeting, December 14-16, 1959, urges 
the Congress of the United States to take 
whatever action necessary to assure the con- 
struction and of the National 
System of the Interstate and Defense High- 
ways in accordance with the statement of 
Policy contained in the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1956, which expressed the intent 
of Congress to bring the system to a simul- 
taneous completion in 1972.” 

We appreciate your interest in this vital 
matter in the past and hope you will con- 
tinue to consider this problem in future 
legislative deliberations. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis G. BLACKHALL, - 
Managing Director. 
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Views on the Steel Strike Settlement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
William Norman Hall of DeLand, Fia., 
has written me regarding the steel strike 
settlement, and has expressed the wish 
that his views might be brought to the 
attention of my distinguished colleagues. 
In compliance with his desire, I ask per- 
mission for his letter to be printed in the 
Recorp so that other Members of Con- 
gress may have the benefit of his views. 

The letter follows: 

DELAND, FLA., 
January 19, 1960. 
Hon. A. S. HERLONG, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HERLONG: I, for one, 
am. sorely disappointed with the manner in 
which the steel strike was settled, and the 
part played by the Government in the set- 
tlement. The “confab” was held on a 
Sunday p.m. (in desecration of the Sabbath 
day) in secret without representation from 
the group of the rank and file of the Amer- 
ican citizens numbering something like 60 
or 70 million people and with absolute dis- 
regard for the interests of that larger group. 
The group of steel workers whose unrea- 
sonable demands were granted numbers only 
about half a million, and the group of steel 
executives is comparatively small. 

The workers did not need a raise. Before 
the strike they were getting about $25 per 
day; now their wages will be close to $28 
per day—more than the average salary of 
professional men. It is more than I re- 
ceived as civil engineer after 50 years of 
experience, some of it in responsible charge. 
I had to go through college. Steel workers 
do not necessarily have to be high school 
graduates. 

No doubt, the employers, the steel mills, 
will again, as they have done heretofore, 
“pass the buck” to their customers in the 
way of increased steel prices. They say there 
will be “no immediate” increase in steel 


‘prices. The term “no immediate’ is more 


or less relative. It may mean “next month” 
or “next year” or it may mean not until 
after the next presidential election. It’s a 
safe bet that there will eventually be in- 
creased steel prices leading to increased 
prices for practically everything else, giving 
another boost to the dreaded inflation spiral, 
the brunt of which will have to be borne, 
not by the steel workers and not by the 
steel executives, but by that larger group, 
the rank and file of our population, as has 
been done heretofore. , 
The steel workers based one of their claims 
upon the fact that the steel mills had been 
making high profits and could, therefore, 
afford to “divy up” with the workers and 
increase their already high wages. But if 
that was the chse the workers should have 
brought pressure to bear upon theif em- 
ployers to reduce the price of steel and 


* they should have been willing to leave their 


wages where they were or even to take a 
slight reduction in wages. In this way they 
would have performed a public service, and 
would have deserved commendation from 
the public, and, very likely, a let-down in 
the inflation spiral would have resulted—all 
of us would have been benefited. 

One effect of the steel strike settlement, 
biased as it was, will be the encouragement 
given to future strikes and threats of strikes. 
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The frailroaders, the longshoremen and 
others will step forward with the “me too” 
attitude. More strike trouble looms ahead 
unless something drastical is done. 

I believe practically everybody wanted a 
strike settlement but not a one way biased 
settlement—the kind that took place, aided 
and abetted by the Government—rather the 
administration. And the Government in 
this case was represented by Vice President 
Nrxon and Secretary of Labor Mitchell. It’s 
safe to predict that both of them will have 
“lost feathers from their caps.” 

So, now, the need for labor reform legis- 
lation—the kind that will curb or prevent 
strikes—is more imperative than ever; and 
such legislation should be enacted during 
the early part of this session of Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM NORMAN HALL, 
Editor, Volusia Star. 





Position of American Legion on Loyalty 
Oaths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing at page 2 of the National Legis- 
lative Bulletin for January 15, 1960. This 
bulletin, as is well known to Senators, 
is an official publication of the National 
American Legion, which is distributed to 
Legionnaires throughout the United 
States. 

The article, prepared by Miles D. Ken- 
nedy, national legislative director of the 
American Legion, includes excerpts from 
a speech by National Commander Martin 
B. McKneally, which eloquently explains 
the Legion’s reasons for supporting the 
loyalty oath requirement in the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 

Recent newspaper reports would seem 
to indicate that this issue will be the 
subject of discussion once again in the 
Senate, and I feel that the clearly 
enunciated position of the American Le- 
gion will, no doubt, be of interest to the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT AND 
Irs LOYALTY PROVISIONS 

In 1958 Congress enacted the National De- 
fense Education Act—Public Law 85-864. 
The basic purposes of the act are set forth in 
its section 101, as follows: 

“Sec. 101. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that the security of the Nation re- 
quires the fullest development of the mental 
resources and technical skills of its young 
men and women, The present emergency de- 
mands that additional and more adequate 
educational opportunities be made available. 
The defense of this Nation depends upon the 
mastery of modern techniques developed 
from complex scientific principles. It de- 
pends as well upon the discovery and devel- 
opment of new principles, new techniques, 
and new knowledge. 

“We must increase our efforts to identify 
and educate more of the talent of our Na- 
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tion. This requires programs that will give 
assurance that no student of ability will be 
denied an opportunity for higher education 
because of financial need; will correct as 
rapidly as possible the existing imbalances in 
our educational p which have led to 
an insufficient proportion of our population 
educated in science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign languages and trained in tech- 
nology. 

“The Congress reaffirms the principle and 
declares that the States and local commu- 
nities have and must retain control over and 
primary responsibility for public education. 
The national interest requires, however, that 
the Federal Government give assistance to 
education for programs which are fmportant 
to our defense. 

“To meet the present educational emer- 
gency requires additional effort at all levels 
of government. It is therefore the purpose 
of this act to provide substantial assistance 
in various forms to individuals, and to States 
and their subdivisions, in order to insure 
trained manpower of sufficient quality and 
quantity to meet the national defense needs 
of the United States.” 

While the act also authorizes grants and 
loans to States and educational institutions 
in keeping with its entire scope, our dis- 
cussion is based upon the student loan pro- 
visions only. In brief the act authorized 
appropriations of $295 million for the period 
ending June 30, 1962, to be allotted for the 
purpose of making loans to students who 
are otherwise qualified to pursue education 
in an institution of higher learning. They 
must be in need of the amount of the loan 
for educational purposes; be capable of 
maintaining good standings in the courses 
of study and, have been accepted as full- 
time students at such institution. The loans 
are available to undergraduate as well as 
graduate students. 

Loans of $1,000 per year for a maximum 
of 5 years are available. Repayment is 
made over a 10-year period which com- 
mences 1 full year after student ceases 
full-time educational pursuit at an institu- 
tion of higher learning. The interest rate is 
3 percent but interest does not begin to 
accrue until 1 year after leaving school. The 
Federal Government provides $9 of each $10 
loaned, the remaining $1 being matched by 
the institution. 

Before loan benefits can be had under the 
act, a student must comply with the loyalty 
requirements set forth in section 1001(f) of 
the act, quoted below: 

“Sec. 1001(f). No part of any funds appro- 
priated or otherwise made available for ex- 
penditure under authority of this Act shall 
be used to make payments or loans to any 
individual unless such individual (1) has 
executed and filed with the Commissioner 
an affidavit that he does not believe in, and 
is not a member of and does not support any 
organization that believes in or teaches, the 
overthrow of the United States Government 
by force or violence or by any illegal or un- 
constitutional methods, and (2) has taken 
and subscribd to an oath or affirmation in 
the following form: ‘I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the United States of America and 
will support and defend the Constitution 
and laws of the United States against all its 
enemies, foreign and domestic.’ The provi- 
sions of section 1001 of title 18, United 
States Code, shall be applicable with respect 
to such affidavits.” 


* OBJECTIONS TO LOYALTY PROVISIONS 


It came as a great surprise to most Ameri- 
cans when they learned that a mere handful 
of the elite among educators raised such 
strenuous objection to the loyalty require- 
ments of the act that it became an issue in 
the U.S. Senate. A bill was offered which 
would amend the act by striking from it the 
loyalty requirement. Debate waxed hot and 
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heavy, and it was only through the efforts of 
a determined group of Senators that the 
amendment was temporarily delayed, at 
least, by recommitting the bill for further 
study. This was accomplished by a narrow 
margin. 

Recently, two of the important education- 
al institutions in the so-called ivy league 
withdrew from the program because of the 
loyalty provision. Regents of a prominent 
Big 10 midwestern university have also an- 
nounced their intention to do likewise. 

Recent developments give strong indica- 
tion that the proposal to amend the Nation- 
al Defense Act by removing the loyalty pro- 
vision will again be brought before the US. 
Senate. 

How does the American Legion regard the 
loyalty provision? Let’s take a look at what 
our national commander, Martin B. Mc- 
Kneally, has to say about it. When you 
have read his cogent remarks we think you 
will want to send a note to your Senators 
asking them to vote against abandonment of 
the loyalty provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act. 

“A question of much moment before the 
American people is the one concerning what 
is called the loyalty oath. 

“The American Legion, by resolution of its 
1959 convention, supports the loyalty oath 
provision of the National Defense Education 
Act. It does so on this theory: The National 
Defense Education Act is a part of the 
enactments of Congress providing for the 
security of the United States and as such 
those receiving benefits under it are special 
persons, they are singled out as special bene- 
ficiaries for a special reason and as such 
their loyalty to the United States and their 
freedom from the taint of disloyalty is prop- 
erly an issue. 

“To read the debate on the Kennedy-Clark 
bill which sought, at the last session of Con- 
gress, to repeal the section of the act which 
required every student-beneficiary to sign an 
affidavit to the effect that he does not believe 

, in and is not a member of and does not 
‘ support any organization that believes in or 
teaches the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force or violence or by any 
illegal or unconstitutional means is to take 
an exercise, a lengthy exercise in evasion, 
begging the question and missing the point. 
One would think that loyalty to the sover- 
eign state is the exaction of an onerous, 
burdensome thing to the average American. 
One would think that subversion was not the 
Communist business. One would think that 
freedom, in this desolate age, was not dying 
all over the world. One would have to con- 
clude that the great States that have been 
overthrown, since 1945, were not helped to 
disaster by certain disloyal citizens within 
their boundaries. The fact of the matter is 
that loyalty is an issue and the United 
States must be protected against disloyalty. 

“The fact of the matter is that those of us 
who support this affidavit, and have our- 
selves taken such an oath gladly, find in it 
no reflection on our integrity and our loyalty. 
When we insist upon our position we are 
disdained as anti-intellectual and as descend- 
ants of those who called for a religious test 
in the Middle Ages. This is specious non- 
sense. 

“A man’s traffic with his God is a personal 
affair and is answerable in a forum over 
which we have no control. Treason to one’s 
country is another story. A tightly organ- 
ized society such as our own, exists by virtue 
of certain understandings, certain compacts: 

" Man to man. We are all participants in it 
— and every man is affected by the deeds of his 
fellows. This principle is indeed part of the 
tradition of the common law. For instance, 
I must so use my property that it does not 
do injury to my neighbor. I may speak 


freely but I may not expect my freedom to 
a extend to me the right to shout fire in a 
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theater and thereby cause panic and injury 
to my fellows. Preedom, indeed, is a quali- 
fied thing. I cannot in any case commit 
injury to my fellow citizens without penalty. 
This is purely a social responsibility and its 
violation throws me out of step. 

“Treason or betrayal of the common good 
as constituted in a duly authorized way is an 
act which violates the responsibility of one 
citizen to another. The average American 
is unable to follow the tenuous reasoning 
which identifies a religious test in the Middle 
Ages with a loyalty affidavit of today, except 
insofar as it identifies he loyalty oath with 
something admittedly bad for the purpose of 
destroying it. 

“I have said to you that around the world 
in this age of brainwashing technique and 
indoctrination, loyalty is in issue. “With 
every dawn,’ Camus tells us of our time, 
‘masked assassins slip into sOme cell.’ Murder 
is the question before us.’ This is the sol- 
emn keynote of our time. Shall we fail to 
heed it? According to the overanxious rea- 
soning of certain college presidents? And in 
this connection it is worth noting that the 
hearings in the Senate catered to the op- 
ponents of the loyalty oath and entertained 
not a voice in support of it. It is interesting 
to further note that not one student voice 
was heard. After all this bill provides for 
a relationship between Government and stu- 
dent, and these university boards and presi- 
dents who have withdrawn their institutions 
from it have deprived thousands of American 
youths of the personal benefits of this pro- 
gram and the benefits to the Nation, by sum- 
mary action based upon wunsubstantial 
reasoning may charge us with anti-intellect- 
ualism (and I am not sure what that term 
really means) but I do know this: they in- 
spire me with no great admiration for their 
position. 

“The battle against communism is a strug- 
gle for men’s minds and in this struggle we 
shall not win by the mounting confusion of 
words that surround great issues. It has 
been argued that if the loyalty oath is to be 
included in a security measure then it should 
also be included in a farm subsidy law. This 
is in effect to say that a farmer raising corn 
is in the same position as a man working in 
the field of molding men’s minds. Let us 
recognize that teachers and intellectuals 
occupy an exalted place in our society. They 
are the ones to whom we look for leadership 
and for light in this complex world. In short 
it may be said that they are the ones upon 
whom we ordinary people must ultimately 
depend. Are we asking more than they are 
willing to give in requiring this simple af- 
firmation of loyalty to our country? Surely, 
no one in his right mind interprets this as a 
slander or a reflection upon them as a prac- 
tical proposition. Teachers operating under 
the New York school system have been taking 
such an oath for years. No one has thought 
less of them for taking it. 

“Now the subject of this discourse has 
been in defense of the loyalty affidavit and 
opposed to the reasoning used in an effort 
to defeat it. I would give the opponents of 
the loyalty oath a large measure of credit if 
they would base their case on the fact that 
the oath has little practical use in protecting 
the Nation against subversion instead of 
trailing off into vaporish, thin skinned ex- 
pressions of injured pride. Perhaps it is 
nothing more than a symbol of loyalty. Is 
symbolism bad? When a man tips his hat 
to a lady, he uses a symbol of respect; his 
head bowed in prayer is a symbol of his rev- 
erence. His use of the term ‘His Excellency,’ 
to a Governor, is a symbol of his submission 
to the authority of the law. Are these bad? 
Do we think more of a man if he fails to 
observe them? The loyalty oath is probably 
nothing but an expression of devotion to 
one’s country in this day of its darkest peril. 
But even if this is all that it is, who can 
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deny that such an éxpression does some 
good? I have said to you that the battle of 
communism is one for the minds of men. 
It must be fought in the classroom. 

“But the battle against communism must 
also be fought on the level of faith, not only 
across the plains of economic and scientific 
achievements. Communism proposes that 
life is material and a man is a product of 
nature with no purpose, no will, and no soul. 
This is a harsh doctrine but because they 
have succeeded in dressing it up with ap- 
peals to ideals and equality, they have suc- 
ceeded in winning in many instances, the 
battle for the heart and the minds of men. 
Ours is a society and a system based upon 
ideals. Our job as Legionnaires is to keep 
the eyes of all Americans focused on the 
ideals of our country and our job as Amer- 
icans is constantly to translate the image of 
America abroad in terms of its ideals. 

“We as members of the American Legion 
must keep alive the spirit of patriotism, love 
of country. This is our challenge. To those 
who have grown listless in their appreciation 
of individual freedom and the great gift of 
citizenship in this country let us constantly 
recount their blessings. They are neatly 
summed up in a passage written by a 
refugee—one who came to these shore from 
Herr Hitler’s concentration camps and event- 





. ually became a citizen of these United States. 


He wrote: 

“‘T am an American citizen, a member of 
the greatest fraternity on earth, the brother- 
hood of free men because a million American 
citizens have died and millions have suffered 
in the wars of our Republic. I have greater 
freedom than any other citizen of any other 
nation in any other period of mankind. I 
have greater freedom to work, to worship, to 
love, to learn and to play. Mine is the free- 
dom to compete, to invent, to save, to invest, 
to create, to promote, to own. I have free- 
dom to choose, to join, to vote, to speak, to 
travel, and to walk erect with head high. I 
am free to be my own self as an individual 
human soul. I am free to glorify God’.” 

Mites D. KENNEDY, 

Director. 





A Bill To Authorize the Award of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor to the 
Four Chaplains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
introducing my bill, H.R. 5089 of the 
85th, to award the Congressional Medal 
of Honor to the four chaplains who gave 
their lives in the sinking of the Dor- 
chester. 

These brave men of God—Chaplain 
George Fox, Chaplain Alexander Goode, 
Chaplain Clark Poling,.Chaplain John 
Washington—displayed faith and cour- 
age of a kind which will always remain 
a challenge and an inspiration to every 
American. 

Their sacrifice was not only one far 
above and beyond the call of duty; it 
was a lesson in the essential brotherhood 
of Americans and the unity of our sepa- 
rate faiths. 

The award of thé Congressional Medal 
of Honor can add nothing to the nobility 
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Withholding Tax Can Be Repealed by 
Simple Majority Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
an article, volume 6, No. 1, issue of the 
Dan Smoot Report published in Dallas, 
Tex., entitled “Withholding Tax Can Be 
Repealed By Simple Majority Vote.” 

The article follows: 

WITHHOLDING Tax Can Be REPEALED BY 

. SrmpLe Masoriry Votre 
(By Dan Smoot) 

Ultimately,.the senseless squandering of 
public funds requires higher taxes on the 
people. How can you prevent rebellion 
against taxes when they reach such heights 
that many workers have to pay out more for 
Federal taxes than for either of the three 
essentials of life—food, clothing, or housing? 

Roosevelt found an answer to this baffling 
question too: Beardsley Ruml and Henry 
Morgenthau told him about the withholding 
tax: force a man’s employer to collect the 
tax before the employee gets his salary 
check. This does a number of things. 

It places ‘the stigma and the expense of 
tax-collecting on employers rather than on 
Government; and it eliminates popular com- 
plaint against high and rising taxes, because 
workers do not fully realize that taxes are 
high and rising. 

A man doesn’t have to save and manage 
so that, at the end of thé year, he can give 
Government 25 or 40 or 50 percent of his 
earnings for the whole year. All of that has 
been done by the employer, at the em- 
ployer’s expense. The average worker pays 
little attention to the Federal income and 
social security taxes taken out of his pay- 
check. He quickly adjusts himself to the 
net amount he gets each payday. If that is 
not enough, he and his family resent the 





employgr, not Government. They do not de- 
mand lower taxes: they demand higher 
wages. 


Withholding tax can, indeed, make taxes 
pleasant. Internal Revenue Service sched- 
ules require employers to deduct (more often 
than not) more taxes than the employee 
owes. At the end of the year, Government 
sends the employee a rebate—a bonus, 
bigger, in millions of cases, than any bonus 
the employer ever gives. Thus, beneficent 
Government gives back to workers a portion 
of the money which employers took away 
from them. 

Of the 61 million (approximate) Federal 
income tax returns filed for the year 1958, 
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about 36 million claimed a refund from the 
Government for overpayment. 

Many harsh inequities result from the 
withholding tax system. It would not do— 
politically—to make wage earners pay taxes 
as they go, while permitting self-employed 
persons to wait until the following year to 
pay their taxes; but there is no way to with- 
hold a tax from someone who does not get 
wages. Solution? Make self-employed per- 
sons anticipate their income for the year, 
and pay their tax in advance. That’s what 
people who are not on salaries have to do. 
If business is better than they guessed it 
would be—that is, if the estimated tax which 
they pay in advance for a given year, turns 
out to be less than they finally have to pay 
for that year—they are fined for having 
guessed wrong. If their estimate is wrong 
in the other direction—that is, if they over- 
pay their tax in advance—they merely get 
it back without interest, 3 or 4 months after 
the end of the year. 

Every yeay, thousands of small business- 
men have to dig into working capital (thus 
making growth of their business impossible, 
often making it difficult for the business 
even to hold its own) or borrow at interest 
to pay Federal taxes on income that has not 
even been made yet. Federal taxes force 
many small businessmen into bankruptcy 
im years when they suffer a slump in busi- 
ness—because they must pay, during a year 
of business losses, Federal taxes estimated 
on the basis of a previous year when there 
were profits. 

The number of taxpayers who are thus 
painfully conscious each year of the harsh- 
ness and weight of Federal taxes is, however, 
relatively small. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT If 


Some employers, who bear the responsi- 
bility and expense of collecting the with- 
holding tax and who know that the growing 
tax load will ultimately crush all vigor and 
freedom out of our economic system, have 
trieii various ways of making their employees 
aware of the taxes withheld from their 
wages. 

For example, in 1957, Mr. Walter Knott, 
founder and owner of the famous Knott's 
Berry Farm, Buena Park, Calif., began the 
practice of enclosing a letter with the W-2 
Form which he must send each employee at 
the end of the year. Here are excerpts érom 
Mr. Knott's letter: 

“* * * Your W-2 Form * * ® tells’ you 
the amount we have been required to hold 
out of your earnings for income tax during 
1957. This entails considerable cost. We did 
not ask for this job nor are we paid for it, 
nor are we even thanked for it. * * * 

“The amendment to the Constitution 
which made this tax possible was passed in 
1913. This law was conceived in immorality 
because it was the plan to soak only the rich, 
and there were only a few of them, and they 
had few votes. Then, the top bracket was 
only 6 percént, but now the top bracket takes 
91 percent of that same rich man’s income. 

“But here is the joker—when you give the 
politician the immoral privilege of taxing 
the rich man’s income, soon he is not satis- 
fied with this and is taxing yours, too. 
While this started out with taxing the rich 
6 percent, now the lowest income people are 
paying 20 percent. 

“And more than 80 percent of the total of 
this so-called rich man’s tax is paid by the 
people whose income is under $6,000 per 
year. So while the first intention was to 
‘soak’ someone else, we are all paying the 
penalty now. 

“Let's go to work and repeal this thing. 
Do I hear someone say, ‘Where would the 
Government get the money to run on with- 
out the income tax?’ ‘Last year the Gov- 
ernment took in, in round numbers, $72 bil- 
lion; $33 billion of this came from personal 
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income tax. This left $39 billion from other 
sources, which is just the amount that Pres- 
ident Truman spent in the most expensive 
peacetime year of his administraticn. If we 
could do with that much then, we could 
now. * * * 

“Every time the Government takes more 
of our income and does more things for more - 
people, all over the world, it gets bigger and 
more autocratic, and we, the people, get 
more regulated, regimented, and less able to 
do for ourselves. I can prove this. The very 
fact that the Government makes us take 
this money out of your wages proves that 
they do not trust you to manage your own 
affairs any more; otherwise, they would let 
you handle your own money and pay it at 
the end of, the year. 

“We would be infinitely better off with 
less government, and the only way we will 
ever have less government is to take away 
the money they do not need and are wasting. 

“This is your money I am talking about. 
Look at this enclosed slip and think what 
you could have done with this money if we 
could have left it in your check.* * *” 

Other employers have tried other méth- 
ods; and they all do some good, but nothing 
would have the quick and startling effect 
that repealing the withholding tax would 
have. 

A man with two deductions who makes 


$5,000 a year can adjust himself to the - 


$12.80 withheld for Federal income tax each 
week. But let him take that money home 
each week and put it to the uses which his 
wife will help him find for it; and then, at 
the end of the year, let him and his wife 
face the problem of raising $665.60 to pay 
their Federal income tax. 

This would undeniably create chaos for 
the tax collectors. It would cut down on the 
Government’s tax revenue, and it would pro- 
duce millions of tax delinquents, but it 
would set the American people on the road 
to recapturing control of their own Govern- 
ment. If, at the end of 1960, every taxpayer 
in America had to face the problem of pay- , 
ing the Federal Government the total in- 
come tax imposed on him that year, we 
would find a substantial crop of politicians 
in the next election year campaigning on a 
platform to repeal the income tax amend- 
ment. 

We cannot restore our constitutional Re- 
public until we force the Federal Govern- 
ment to live by the Constitution. We can- 
not force it to do that until we take the 
excess money away from the Washington 
spenders. We cannot do that until we re- 
peal the income tax amendment; and we 
cannot repeal the income tax amendment 
until millions of Americans become so pain- 
fully aware of Federal taxation that they de- 
mand repeai of the whole immoral system. 

The best way to start is to demand that 
Congress repeal the withholding tax. This 
could be done at any time by @ simple ma- 
jority vote in House and Senate. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


‘OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, today 
many hundreds of millions of people are 
suffering under Communist totalitarian 
dictatorship. In the Soviet Union alone 
there are more than 200 million who are 
forced to endure the almost unbear- 
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able yoke of the Kremlin tyranny. And 
among these unfortunate millions the 
Ukrainians have borne the brunt of 
Russian communism, These brave and 
patriotic Ukrainians have known free- 
dom for only a very short time during 
the last 300-odd years of their history. 
That was during the years 1918~20. 

Before the end of the First World War 
the czarist autocracy collapsed in Russia, 
and this startling event afforded the op- 
portunity for the Ukrainians to regain 
their freedom. They seized upon the oc- 
casion and proclaimed their national 
independence on January 22, 1918.. Un- 
fortunately for the Ukrainians, and for 
their: friends everywhere, that inde- 
pendence lasted for only a short time. 
In 1920 the country was attacked by the 
Red Army, was overrun, and the inde- 
pendent Ukraine passed into the pages of 
history books. Soon the country was 
incorporated into the Soviet Union, and 
to this date it remains chained to that 
union. 

There in their homeland 42 million 
sturdy and stouthearted Ukrainians lead 
a miserable life. Like prisoners held be- 
hind the veritable Iron Curtain, they 
are deprived of all forms of freedom, and 
cannot even celebrate their independ- 
ence day. 

We of the free world, and in this great 
Republic in celebrating the 42d anniver- 
sary of that memorable event, hope and 
play for their deliverance from Com- 
munist totalitarian tyranny. 








Mr. Gates’ Quick, Wise Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, Mr. Gates, recently 
determined that either he or his Deputy 
Secretary will hereafter meet with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff whenever they are 
considering matters upon which they 
are in disagreement, or upon which 
disagreement is developing. 

On December 29, 1959, Mr. Gates is- 
sued a memorandum to this effect to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—a document that 
is certain to become one of the most 
historic papers ever prepared in that 
Department. 

The Secretary’s action has been widely 
hailed, and correctly so; as the most im- 
portant single step ever taken by any 
Secretary of Defense to insure both ef- 
fective military planning and strength- 
ened civilian control of our vast military 
effort. 

An editorial appearing in the San 
Diego Union on January 14, 1960 en- 
titled “Mr. Gates’ Quick, Wise Move,” is 
typical of the widespread favorable re- 
sponse that has been prompted by the 
Secretary’s mature act of firm leader- 
ship. It highlights the vital importance 
of the Gates JCS memorandum, as it 
has come to be called, to the need for 
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sound military planning under strong 
civilian control. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that this perceptive comment on Mr. 
Gates’ action be printed in the REcorp 
and commend it to the attention of all 
Members. 

The editorial follows: 

Mr. Gates’ Quick, WISE Move 


Defense Secretary Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
has taken the punch out of any congres- 
sional move this year to reorganize the 
Defense Department. 

Moreover, he has pulled the props out 
from under Gen. Maxwell Taylor’s complaint 
that the Defense Secretary is isolated and 
sealed away from what really goes on in the 
Pentagon. 

Mr. Gates a few weeks after his ap- 
pointment to the top civilian defense post 
wisely issued a directive aimed at snuffing 
out any interservice disputes. The Secretary 
instructed the Joint Chiefs of Staff to report 
to him immediately if interservice trouble 
should break out. 

If Mr. Gates can’t settle an argument with 
the help of the Joint Chiefs, he proposes to 
take it to the White House where the Presi- 
dent will be the referee in accord with the 
intent of the National Defense Act. 

Mind you, rivalry among the Armed Forces 
is natural and reflects pride of service, pro- 
vided it doesn’t get out of hand. 

The Secretary’s unprecedented directive 
has a manifold aim, not the least of which 
is to throttle Pentagon family squabbles be- 
fore they get started. 

The Gates directive appears to be the most 
promising move so far in the direction of 
sound decisionmaking in U.S. military policy 
since the Defense Department was created 
in 1947 under the Armed Forces Unification 
Act. It reflects his long experience as a 
military man and as an administrator. 

The Defense Department and its Secretary 
were to have brought the services together 
into a more closely knit organization. It not 
always has worked out that way. The De- 
partment, instead of acting in the role of an 
overseer, has burgeoned until it now is a 
bureaucracy of formidable proportions in its 
own right. This has made it difficult some- 
times for the Secretary to administer his own 
department and still keep an eye on the 
other services. 

Mr. Gates’ directive means that for the first 
time a Defense Secretary formally assumes 
full personal responsibility for civilian lead- 
ership in top-level policy decisions. The De- 
fense Department was designed to make this 
possible. And it makes certain, too, that in 
reaching these decisions he will have given 
consideration to the views of all his military 
advisers—the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. 

The Secretary leaves no door open for the 
professional critics of the Pentagon, most of 
them in the Congress. Nor can the claim 
of General Taylor, the retired and unhappy 
Army Chief of Staff, have any validity now 
that Mr. Gates has moved in swiftly to settle 
arguments within his official family. 





Bomb Explosions on Passenger Airplanes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


; OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. FERLONG. . Mr. Speaker, the Or- 
lando (Fila.) Junior Charfiber of Com- 
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merce, which has the largest membership 
of any city jaycee group in the world, is 
deeply concerned—and I share its con- 
cern—over recent incidents involving 


bomb explosions on passenger airplanes. 
Under leave to revise and extend my re-. 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp I 
offer a resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the Orlando Jaycees, as 
follows: 

Whereas the Orlande Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has always been intensely inter- 
ested in measures providing greater safety 
for the citizens of the community, State and 
Nation, and 

Whereas safe, efficient passage by public 
airline to and from Orlando is vital to the 
continued growth and development of the 
community and the State of Florida, and 

Whereas there have been numerous air- 
line crashes caused 6r apparently caused by 
the explosion of bombs carried aboard planes 
by passengers, and 

Whereas the faith of the people in public 
air transportation is being impaired by such 
events: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Orlando Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce go on record as recom- 
mending to the aviation industry, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and all in authority in 
the field of aviation, that some method of 
inspection of the baggage and persons of 
all airline passengers be promptly adopted 
and used to prevent such tragedies; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
Members of both Houses of Congress of the 
United States, members of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, presidents of all the airlines 
in the United States, the presidents of all 
companies selling insurance at all airports, 
and such other persons and organizations as 
may be deemed appropriate. 





Bryce Harlow Named ROA Citizen of 
Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr.. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article from the 
February issue of The Officer, the official 
publication of the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation of the United States, entitled 
“Harlow: Minuteman of 1960.” : 

The article pays well-deserved tribute 
to Bryce Harlow, Deputy Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Affairs, who 
has been named 1960 “Citizen of the 
Year” by the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion. 

Recognition of the contributions made 
by Bryce Harlow to his country is long 
overdue. Quietly and efficiently, he has 
performed outstanding service both in 
the legislative and executive branch, 
and, in each, he has played an important 
if little publicized role in working out 
sound solutions to the problems of our 
day and bringing them to fruition. 

I have had the honor to work closely 
with Bryce Harlow, as have many other 
Members of the House, and I know they 
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‘gli join me in congratulating him on the 
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high honor he has received from his fel- 
low officers. 


The article follows: 

Hargtow: Munvreman. oF 1960—CrTIzZEN OF 

THE Year Awarp Goes To a “LITTLE GIANT” 
*" Weost RecocGniTiIon as A Patrior No 

Loncer Can Be DENIED 

(By Col. Jesse B. Stuart) 

Usually; when one considers the likely can- 
didates for high office and high honors, the 
image of a “giant” comes into mind. 

This great American weakness for glam- 
our, this continuing invitation to delusion 
by idols with feet-of clay, may plague us 
down through the future years. 

But in 1960, ROA has named for its “citi- 
en of the year” one who, by common stand- 
ards, has claim neither to glamour, high 
office, nor giant physical stature. 

I first met Bryce Harlow in General Mar- 
shall’s office in 1943. He was—and is—a lit- 
tle man. But, he had a great brain, and a 
fine hand, and everyone seemed to recognize 
that the “little captain” was a right arm and 
@ stonewall as a cog in the great machine the 
Army Chief of Staff was using. 

Bryce had come to Washington as assistant 
to a Member of the House and along the 
political paths bringing him to Washing- 
ton he had picked up considerable “moxie.” 

It was not until after the Army had pro- 
moted him to lieutenant colonel and 
awarded him the Legion of Merit that I 
found out his “moxie” had a firm founda- 
tion. 

At the University of Oklahoma, he had 
made Phi Beta Kappa for his undergraduate 
work, and later he had earned his master’s 
in political science. 

After our brief acquaintance in the Penta- 
gon, I took off on secret missions, which 
took me to a place called Normandy, and 
it was sometime later that I got out of a 
field hospital at Bastogne and back to Walter 
Reed. My first visitor was Bryce Harlow, 
and I’ll always remember his thoughtfulness. 

In 1945, “Uncle Carl” Vinson demonstrated 
his brilliance by bringing Bryce into the 
House Armed Services Committee as staff 
director, and Col. Bob Smart, who now holds 
that job and does his work brilliantly, will 
understand my assertion that nobody ever 
again Will run the committee with the know!l- 
edgeable firmness of the “Little Colonel.” 
Bryce saw the groundwork for one postwar 
military policy laid, including our reserve 
program, and in 1951, he took off for Okla- 
homa City. 

Life on the Potomac is exacting, and the 
grind is constant. Bryce simply did what 
everybody else talks of doing—he quit and 
went home. 

HERE—A REAL DRAFT 

In Oklahoma City, Bryce was vice presi- 
dent of the Harlow Publishing Corporation, 
and was getting along fine. 

But adibenios: on was not let him escape 
for long. After the 1952 elections, one of 
his wartime associates was preparing to move 
into the White House. General Eisenhower 
pointed at Bryce as the one man he wanted 
to handle congressional relations. 

Wilton B. (Jerry) Persons caught a plane 
to Oklahoma City and stayed there until he 
had Bryce’s promise to get ready to join the 
new President’s staff in January 1953. 

In 7 years, he again has demonstrated the 
gifts of which all Washington has become 
aware. Bryce has had several titles, includ- 
ing Administrative Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, and Deputy Assistant to the President 
for Congressional Affairs. 

Titles don’t mean as much as his record 
of performance. Handling as tough a con- 
gressional mission as has ever been given a 
Capitol Hill man, Bryce has turned in a 
batting average that is incredible. 
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Brother Bryce gets the nod for the Minute- 
man award this year over a goodly company 
of patriots, anyone of whom would have 
honored the award. They, of course, remain 
unreveaied. 

The record of his achievements speaks 
rather eloquently. But the record does not 
sparkle as does his personality, which car- 
ried many a day for a good cause. 

It is not as stout as his fine character, 
which is the bedrock of every good Amer- 
ican’s nature. 

It does not refiect the polish and deft- 
ness of his diplomacy, which turned the tide 
for us many a time when the issues were 
shadowy, nor the clarity of his intellect 
which ofttimes cleared the shadows. 

So, the ingredients in our Minuteman 
winner this year include high competence, 
intellectual stature, diplomacy, personality, 
and character, and a great many other things 
which are rather indefinable. 

And by.our standards those things go into 
the makeup of a giant among men—the 
incorruptible patriot. That is ROA’s Min- 
uteman of 1960. 





High Interest Rates—But Not for the 
GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, plans are 
underway for the erection of a “grandiose 
club house” and office building on Capitol 
Hill for the Republican Party. A good 
feature about this building is that it 
would be in honor of former Speaker and 
former Majority Leader JosErH W. 
MarTIN and would bear his name. 

To the great majority of the people of 
America, however, the name and the 
purpose of this edifice is unimportant, 
but of overriding importance in connec- 
tion with this project is a letter signed 
by the Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee in which he suggests a 
method by which the memorial to Mr. 
Martin might be financed, and stated 
“that the project be financed through the 
sale of bonds. ‘Some of our friends might 
be willing to take these bonds at a lower 
interest than the current rate.’ ” 

It is very significant that while under 
the Republican administration the cost 
of interest payments on the public debt 
has increased approximately 50 percent 
since 1955, or nearly $3% billion, the ad- 
ministration is recommending that the 
Congress remove the interest limitation 
on long-term Government obligations, 
which would add to the taxpayers’ 
burden. 

While the high interest rate policy of 
the national administration continues to 
fan the fires of inflation, the Grand Old 
Party wants to provide its own with lower 
interest rates, thereby showing its dis- 
regard for the American who desires to 
purchase a home or borrow money for 
business reasons. Thus, the Old Guard 
of the Republican Party expects to ob- 
tain preferred treatment from the huge 
financiers and industrialists who have 
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contributed to the Republican Party 
since the day it was founded. 

The moneychangers have not yet been 
driven from the temple—the temple of 
the Republican Party. It is only logical 
for that party to expect lower interest 
rates from its huge financial angels in 
payment for services performed. 

The letter of the National Republican 
Chairman clearly expresses how that 
party draws a distinction between what 
is good for the GOP and what is good for 
the average homebuilder. 

The Grand Old Party apparently is 
expecting another “campaign contribu- 
tion” from these special interests, which 
would not be required to be reported 
under the “clean politics” law, similar to 
the recent contribution made by the Big 
Steel interests to the Nixon campaign. 

An article by Marie Smith, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of Jan- 
uary 13, 1960, explains the details of the 
plan to build and finance the super edi- 
fice of the GOP, which I ask be included 
as part of the extension of my remarks: 

GOP PLANS JOE MARTIN BUILDING 
(By Marie Smith) 

Republican plans for a grandiose club- 
house and office building on Capitol Hill 
with various units named for current Party 
heroes were disclosed yesterday by Repre- 
sentative JAMES C. AUCHINCLOss, Republi- 
can, of New Jersey, chairman of the board of 
the Capitol Hill Club. 

In a luncheon report to the ladies of the 
club, AUCHINcLoss said the building plans 
are “still unofficial but are so darned near 
official, I dont’ know that you can tell it 
apart.” They have been approved, he said, 
by both President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

To be erected on the club’s present prop- 


erty in the 200 block of First Street SE., with- . 


out tearing down the present building, the 
club house will have facilities for a member- 
ship of 5,000. 

The office building, to be named the Jo- 
seph W.. Martin Building, for the former 
Speaker of the House, will be headquarters 
for the Republican National Committee. 

AUCHINCLOss said an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 500, on the first floor of 
the office building, will be dedicated as a 
memorial to the late Senator Robert A. Taft, 
Republican, of Ohio, and his father, Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft. 

On the first floor of the clubhouse will be 
the Eisenhower Room, a lounge room with a 
fireplace at each end, AUCHINCLoss said. On 
the second floor the 350-person capacity din- 
ing room will be called the Douglas Mac- 
Arthur Room. Twosmaller dining rooms will 
adjoin. On the third floor will be the Herbert 
Hoover Library in which will be kept the offi- 
cial papers of former Speaker of the House 
Joseph W. Martin. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh floors 
of the clubhouse will each have 13 double 
bedrooms with adjoining baths, AUCHINCLOsS 
said. He added that one or two bedrooms on 
one floor may be converted to contain a steam 
bath and beauty salon for lady members. 

In the basement of the club house will be 
@ grill room and bar for the exclusive use 
of men of thé club and named the Builders’ 
Room for the first 50 contributors of $1,000 
each to establish a fund of 650,000 with 
which to launch a fund-raising drive, 
Auchincloss said. 

The office building, he said, will be oc- 
ecupied’ exclusively by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and related organizations 
such as the Young Republicans, National 
Federation of Republican Women and the 
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House and Senate Congressional Campaign 
Committees. 

Total cost of the project will be $3.5 mil- 
lion with an additional $500,000 needed for 
Turnishings and equipment, he said. “Work 
will start as soon as sufficient funds are 
available,” he added. 

At least $250,000 must be raised for each 
of the memorials, he said, and donors of 
these funds will have their names inscribed 
on tablets to be erected in the rooms. 

Auchincloss suggested several plans for 
raising money for the project. “We hope a 
situation can be worked out whereby sub- 
scribers may exchange subscription receipts 
for common stock in Capitol Hill Associates, 
owners of the property,” he said. 

State quotas will be assigned, ranging 
from $40,000 to $2,000, and each State that 
subscribes its quota will be entitled to have 
a block of native stone with the State shield 
engraved thereon placed in the facade of 
the building. 

That, AucHIncLoss said, should raise a 
minimum of $60,000 and “we hope to get $1 
million in special gifts. 

“We hope to get this building in a year 
or a year and a half,” he said, adding, “we 
will have to finance it and you ladies can 
help do that through memberships.” 

AUCHINCLOss said as soon as the initial 
$50,000 is raised an executive director and 
adequate staff will be engaged to conduct a 
fundraising campaign. In the last 3 days 
he has raised $12,000, he said, and at yes- 
terday’s luncheon Katherine McCook Knox 
made it $13,000 with a $1,000 pledge. 

Republican National Committee Chair- 
man THRUSTON MorToN, Senator from Ken- 
tucky, proposed in a letter which AUCHIN- 
cLoss read yesterday that the project be fi- 
nanced through the sale of bonds. “Some 
of our friends might be willing to take these 
bonds at a lower interest rate than the cur- 
rent rate,” Morton was quoted as saying. 

This is the second set of building plans 
presented to the club. The first set, which 
included a printed drawing of the proposed 
edifice called for a building situated at the 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and First 
Street. However, the club failed in efforts to 
purchase the property on which to build. 

AUCHINCLOSS said the present plans are for 
building on the 15,000 square feet already 
owned by the club which has a current mem- 
bership of 1,200. 





Forty-second Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, last week 
was the 42d commemoration of the 
Ukrainian Declaration of Independence. 
This occasion has not gone unnoticed. 
Wherever freemen gather they have 
marked this anniversary in their minds 
and hearts for that time when there 
will be a complete resurgence of free- 
dom in those areas of the world where 
the spirit and the acts of men are fet- 
tered by authoritarian or totalitarian 
governments. 

In the United States we must renew 
our efforts at home and abroad to en- 
courase dignity and freedom among 
men no matter where they may be. 
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Address by Hon. John H. Dent Before 
Jeannette Rotary Club, November 30, 
1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
often that one of our colleagues gets a 





‘special note of appreciation from his 


constituency and especially from his own 
hometown. 

Recently, our colleague, the Honor- 
able JouHNn H. Dent, of the 21st District of 
Pennsylvania, addressed his local Rotary 
Club, November 30, 1959. 

The following excerpts from the Ro- 
tary Spokesman is a credit to our col- 
league and it is with personal pride and 
pleasure that I submit with the excerpt 
a copy of his address before this group 
of local business and civic leaders: 
[From the Rotary Spokesman, Jeannette, Pa., 

Dec. 7, 1959] 


All members in attendance last Monday 
agreed that we can be inordinately proud of 
our own JOHNNY DENT, who has not only 
been our own to the town but has been our 
own in Rotary until the meeting days and 
makeups got too much for him. Congress- 
man JOHN H. DENT gave not only a master- 
ful address (copies, too, in aphed 
form) to the club last Monday but showed a 
grasp of this international monetary system 
that is short of miraculous. With his many 
activities, miles of traveling, office routine, 
days in Congress, and multitudious duties 
in connection: with his office, it is a wonder 
that he maintains any kind of mental equi- 
librium and emotional stability. But he 
does it. And in so doing is the same affable, 
energetic, Jonnny that makes Westmoreland 
proud to have him in Washington. Our 
thanks to Al Condo for tying him down 
for us. 


The address follows: 


CONGRESSMAN DENT’s SPEECH TO THE JEAN- 
NETTE ROTARY CLUB, NOVEMBER 30, 1959 
My subject tonight will be relative to our 

financial weakness in the field of inter- 
national finance. The word “blackmail” 
has come to be used in many different phases 
of our daily lives. For instance, the labor 
reform bill was passed by the frequent and 
ofttimes unrelated use of the word “black- 
mail” when talking about picketing. It has 
become the one word that describes pres- 
sure applied with a threat of bodily injury, 
loss of personal reputation, political defeat 
and in the relationships between nations it 
has virtually become about the only word 
that can describe some of our international 
diplomacy and foreign policy. 

It does not take an expert to realize that 
something is wrong when countries scat- 
tered all over the world are scenes for riots 
and demonstrations against Americans and 
in some cases our flag is spat and trampled 
upon. Let us not delude ourselves into a 
position of false security by the talk of 
double dealing diplomats. 

Our problem is one of an unwillingness 
on the part of leaders to recognize the need 
for a complete review of our international 
position, a reappraisal of our reciprocal 
trades program and a very searching look 
at our mutual and foreign aid program. 

When I first called for action along these 
lines in my first month as a Member of 
the Congress of the United States, I was 
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scoffed at and even ridiculed by many per- 
sons and periodicals. It is interesting to 
note the change and the demand now by 
national periodicals, editorial writers and 
even the President, for a reappraisal of our 
positions on trade and aid. When I first 
offered my amendment to make the Buy 
American Act operative I received such 
overwhelming defeat that I started to dou 
Imy own conclusions and How- 
ever, in the last session It took all the power 
of the leadership of both sides, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, to defeat my amend- 
ment and then only by a few votes. 


36 


of the American gold reserve. For your in- 
formation, I want to give you 4 quick analy- 
sis of our precarious financial position and 
ons made by men con- 
sidered to be leaders and thinkers in both 
our economic as well as our political activi- 
ties. : 

It is too much to expect to cover the whole 
picture of the past 30 years, but. sufficient 
to say that there was a very demanding need 
for the Marshall plan of*foreign aid in the 
beginning and the troubie with our 
situation is that we failed to make a turn 


level of their economy as it was in the latter 


Our financial position can best point up 
our weakness because of its dramatic threat 
of catastrophy. Let us look at our 10-year 
history of US. gold on a short-term position. 
In 1949, we had a gold reserve of $24.4 bil- 
lion with a short-term claim on foreign 
countries of $800 million and a short-term 
liability to foreign countries of $5.9 billion. 
This left us a net worth in gold reserye of 
$19.3 billion. At the end of June 
had a reserve of gold of $19.7 bil- 


and a liability against us of $15.7 billion. 
This left us a reserve net worth of $6.5 bil- 
lion. 

This is e¥en worse today because we are 
losing our reserve at the rate of $4 billion 
annually right now. If arun is made on our 
Treasury by foreign claimholders, we find 
ourselves in a serious difficulty because Con- 
gress long ago established a reserve ratio to 
be maintained by the Treasury which calls 
for $11.8 billion in order to keep our present 
dollar volume sound and protected by gold 
reserve. This means we would be short $5.3 
billion, or, in plain words, bankrupt. 

In fact, as of June 30, certificates repre- 
senting beneficial ownership of $19.4 billion 
of this gold were held by Federal Reserve 
banks. This was $7.9 billion in excess of 
minimum requirements of 25 percent re- 
quired by law against such Habilities. This 
in itself shows the worst financial picture 
this Nation has ever been in during our 
lifetime. 

The main reason the foreign claims have 
not been exercised is because this country 
has raised its interest rate to the highest 
in history on short-term borrowing. They, 
therefore, are content to leave their 
and collect the heavy interest (tax free in 
this country) while still holding a first mort- 
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gage on our gold reserve. This, then, is one 
of the forms of blackmail on an international 
scale. 


f 
ciprocal trades, and American investments in 
foreign production f: 


actilities. ; 
It is a recognized fact that unless we do 


drastic our bankers cannot lower 
interest rates, our Government cannot lower 
short-term interest rates because of the 
blackmail threat of foreign claims to start a 
run on our Treasury reserve. The $5.3 bil- 
lion question then is this: What can we do? 
Frankly, no single person knows the answers, 
but here are a few suggestions proposed by 
various groups and individuals. 

Stop the outfiow of gold to foreign coun- 
tries by— 

(a) Limiting the amounts of American 
money travelers, tourists, and businessmen 
can take out of our country. 

(b) Making all purchases by foreign sta- 
tioned American troops and personnel sub- 
ject to made-in-America orders and even 
so far as limiting amounts they are given out 
of their salaries and pay checks to spend for 
foreign goods. 


(c) Making it mandatory that our own 


military buy all-American supplies, etc. 

(da) Limiting all financidl aid to all coun- 
tries and giving only goods and services as 
mutual and foreign aid. 

(e) Reevaluating our trade agreements to 
allow domestic industry protection at least 
in the amount represented by taxes and 
Government-imposed payroll costs on Amer- 
ican goods. 

(f) Having Congress remove any require- 
ment of gold reserve to back up our own 
Federal Reserve bank notes. 

(g) Increasing the price of gold from $35 
to $70 an ounce. (In anticipation of this 
move Canada and England have put gold bar 
certificate stock on the market, and a clean- 
up of billions will be made by the holders of 
these gold bar certificates.) 

(h) Puting into effect drastic: restrictions 
on the American economic front by limiting 
profits, stopping all wage increases, and in- 
creasing production of trade goods. 

These are the most prominent suggestions; 
however, there are many more. Personally, 
I feel that these moves appear to be an 
admission of panic thinking, and not, as a 
whole, a program that can be instituted with 
any degree of confidence. Time does not 
permit an analysis of each suggestion, but 
with your kind indulgence I would like to 
give a hurried comment on some of the 
issues involved. 

Suggestions (a), (b), (c), (d), and (e) 
would iately be put under the heading 
of “Foreign Policy’ since the spending and 
giving of American money have been the 
main plank in our platform in our foreign 
relations Castro's actions in Cuba 
and Egypt’s action on the Suez Canal are 
just a few of the examples of what hap- 
pens when we refuse or curtail our money aid 
to our friends. 

Again we are faced with a form of black- 
mail in that when we try to curtail our aid 
the door is opened wide (by invitation) to 
Communist Russia. This, then, is a tread- 
easy path if we attempt to follow it. 

Suggestion F would create a situation 
where Congress and the people-would lose all 
control on the amount of paper money the 
Federal Reserve System could put into the 
market because any other restrictive cove- 
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nant would still be a brake and this solution 
requires elimination of- any reserve. 

Suggestion G would not be a very satisfac- 
tory answer because nothing would stop the 
claimant nations from increasing their 
money price and in fact, would bring on the 
very thing we are trying to avoid, a run on 
our Treasury. 

Suggestion H speaks for itself. To stop all 
economic increases in this country would 
jeopardize our way of life, our national debt 
service and particularly our world prestige. 

All in all, Congress and the people have 
serious and threatening problems that re- 
quire immediate attention. 

Standing pat because of the national elec- 
tions next year may be the most dangerous 
move ever made by our Nation. For fear of 
being called isolationists, protectionists, and 
high tariff advocates, many of our powerful 
voices have been stilled over these past 
eventful years. 

The time has come to face facts and to 
forget personal ambitions and personal and 
corporate profits derived from foreign trade 
and investments. Our financial dilemma can 
be traced strictly to the balance of trade, 
foreign aid, military grants, loans, and im- 
portations of goods and services which we 
produce in surplus. 

Following this is a hypothetical transac- 
tion, indicative of what has been happening 
all over the world and the direct cause of 
much of our present crisis in gold. No busi- 
ness in the United States could stay solvent 
if it treated its competitors in this manner. 

I have not touched upon the long-term 
position simply because no living person can 
guarantee the obligations of foreign coun- 
tries to the United States on long-term 
credits. 

Would you guarantee the moneys owed the 
United States by Cuba at this moment? In 
this area we are like a football team that 
goes into the game a 20-point favorite 
because it looks good on paper, but loses the 


game. 

My friends, I am sorry time and patience 
will not allow me to continue this all impor- 
tant subject, but one thing is sure. This 
Nation will have to reevaluate its own econ- 
omy, determine what standard we want to 
live under and make up our minds that 
other countries will have to do the same. 

It is one thing to help the family of a 
friend, relative, or neighbor in an emergency, 
but an entirely different picture when you 
take “them to raise.” 

Incidentally, this poses a question. If you 
had limited aid to give, to whom would you 
give it—a friend, a relative, or a neighbor? 
Think about it awhile. 

In closing, let me quote something Abra- 
ham Lincoln once said: “If we could first 
know where we are and whither we are tend- 
ing, we could better judge what to do and 
how to do it.” 

Thank you for listening. 


HYPOTHETICAL TRANSACTION 


The U.S. Government makes a grant of 
$3 mililon to a foreign government to enable 
it to undertake a specific $3 million project in 
its own country. The grant is effectuated 
by the U.S. Treasury's giving the foreign gov- 
ernment-a check for $3 million drawn on the 
Treasury’s account at some Federal Reserve 
bank. ‘The foreign government deposits this 
check in its own central bank, giving that 
bank a balance of $3 million. in U.S. funds. 

The project requires the importation of 
$2 million of materials and equipment from 
the United States and the use of domestic 
labor and materials costing the equivalent 
of $1 million. In making payment through 
its central bank for the imported materials 
and equipment, the foreign government 
uses up $2 million of the U.S. funds that it 
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turned over to the central bank. The central 
bank invests the remaining $1 million of 
U.S. funds in short-term U.S. Government 
securities. (They pay their domestic bills 
with their own currency.) 

In paying for domestic labor and materials 
costing the equivalent of $1 million, the for- 
eign government draws checks on its central 
bank payable in domestic money, and 
through such disbursements exhausts its bal- 
ance at the bank derived from the US. grant. 

Such checks are deposited by the recipients 
in domestic commercial banks and then are 
redeposited by such commercial banks in the 
central bank, increasing the commercial 
banks’ deposits in the central bank by the 
equivalent of $1 million. 

Upon completion of these transactions: 

(1) The foreign central bank holds $1 mil- 
lion short-term U.S. Government securities 
which can quickly be translated into a claim 
on US. gold; 

(2) the foreign central bank’s reserves 
inclusive of such potential claim on USS. 
gold have been increased by $1 million; 

(3) the liabilities of the foreign central 
bank in the form of deposits of domestic 
commercial banks have been increased by 
the equivalent of $1 million; and 

(4) the ratio of the foreign central banks’ 
total reserves to total liabilities has been 
strengthened (assuming that it previously 
was less than 100 percent). 

The essence of the entire transaction, as 
between the United States and the foreign 
country, is that the United States gave the 
foreign country $2 million materials and 
equipment and a claim on $1 million gold. 





LIFO (H.R. 6014) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past several months a great deal of 
interest has been shown in my bill, H.R. 
6014, which would ameliorate the impact 
of inventory depletion caused by short- 
ages resulting from labor disputes in the 
case of taxpayers using the LIFO—last- 
in, first-out—method of inventory ac- 
counting. 

For the benefit of my colleagues I want 
to give you an explanation of this bill, 
showing what it purports to accomplish. 

My sponsorship of this legislation 
early last spring was based on my con- 
cern over the possible impact that a pro- 
longed steel strike might have on fabri- 
cators of steel who utilize the LIFO in- 
ventory method. The purpose of my 
legislation is to permit such individuals 
to avoid the tax impact that would other- 
wise occur where the taxpayer has had to 
liquidate his LIFO inventories because of 
inability to obtain additional inventory 
caused by a labor dispute or threat or 
imminence thereof. 

LIFO is a method of identifying in- 
ventory items in the taxpayer’s closing 
inventory for the purpose of determining 
the cost of goods sold. Under the LIFO 
method, the last inventory additions are 
the first items included in the cost of 
goods sold. In a period of rising prices, 
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the cost of goods sold tends to be higher 
and taxable income lower under LIFO 
than would be the case if the FIFO— 
first-in, first-out—method were used. 
If, however, a LIFO taxpayer is unable 
to replace inventory, then to the extent 
of the liquidation his base stock is de- 
pleted and his cost of goods sold will re- 
flect an amount less than the cost of 
replacement. The effect will be to in- 
crease his taxable income over the 
amount that would properly reflect 
replacement cost. 

H.R. 6014 would alleviate the conse- 
quence of the inventory liquidation of 
base stock because of shortages that are 
induced by labor disputes affecting sup- 
pliers of inventory to the taxpayer. 

The bill would provide an election to 
the taxpayer to treat as if he had in 
the year of liquidation replaced the in- 
-ventory, which he does, in fact, replace 
within the 2 succeeding years. The tax- 
payer would be able to treat the costs 
of inventory replacement incurred in the 
subsequent 2 years as if they had been 
incurred in the year of liquidation. This 
has the effect of decreasing taxable in- 
come for the year of liquidation in the 
same manner as would have occurred 
if the reduction in inventory had not 
occurred. 

If a partial or a complete replacement 
is accomplished within the 2-year pe- 
riod, the taxable income of the taxpayer 
for the year of inventory liquidation shall 
be decreased by an amount equal to the 
excess of the aggregate replacement cost 
over the aggregate cost of the opening 
inventory of the year of liquidation. An 
increase in tax liability would occur if 
the opening inventory cost exceeded the 
aggregate replacement cost. Provision 
is made that interest shall not apply to 
deficiencies and overpayments resulting 
from the operation of this bill. 

As introduced,: this legislation would 
be effective with respect to inventory 
liquidations occurring in taxable years 
ending after December 31, 1958. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 





SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, 42 years 
ago this week the Ukrainian people 
gained their freedom by proclaiming 
their independence for the first time 
after centuries of oppression and foreign 
domination. This freedom, unfortunate- 
ly, did not last and does not exist to- 
day. We commemorate this anniversary 
with sadness and sympathy for the plight 
of those millions of Ukrainian people 
who today are the victims of Commu- 
nist expansion and aggression. 

It is difficult for us in the United States 
to realize what this means and to con- 
ceive the sufferings the Ukrainian people 
have endured since their country was so 
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brutally overrun in 1920 by the Red 


army. 
This anniversary serves as a reminder 
of the fateful enslavement of 40 million 
Ukrainians, who have kept alive a spirit 
of freedom and have sustained faith in 
eventual liberation. The desire for free- 
dom of these and other peoples sup- 
pressed by communism cannot be ignored 
and I have faith that the day will come 
when they will once again become free 
and independent. We must try to en- 
courage them to continue their efforts 
and hopes toward that day. They de- 
serve our encouragement, and it is my 
hope that the expressions of sympathy 
on the part of Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress this week will serve to strengthen 
their courage and kindle their hopes. 





Let’s Stop Murder in the Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps no community in the 
United States feels more keenly the need 
for further legislation to protect peace- 
ful citizens against wanton mass murder 
by airplane destruction than does Long- 
mont, Colo., for the plane destroyed by 
John Gilbert Graham crashed just a few 
miles from the city of Longmont. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Members to the leading editorial in 
the Longmont Daily Times-Call of Jan- 
uary 22, in support of Representative 
James G. O’Hara’s H.R. 9777 calling for 
examination of ali articles except mail 
taken aboard commercial passenger air- 
craft: 

Ler’s Stop MURDER IN THE Sxkr 

Murder in the sky continues to take its 
terrible toll, and unless there is concerted 
effort to stop it, the toll of human lives will 
grow. 

Since the disaster November 1, 1955, when 
a United Mainliner was destroyed by a bomb 
over a Longmont farm, the Daily Times-Call 
has been trying to get action which would 
prevent such a thing recurring. 

After 44 persons were killed here, the 
Congress did pass a bill providing the death 
penalty for anyone placing a bomb on a 
commercial airliner. Prior to that, there 
was no Federal penalty, and John Gilbert 
Graham, Denver, who was responsible for 
the local disaster, was tried in State courts 
and executed at Colorado penitentiary. 

The Times-Call felt little would be gained 
by the congressional action, and campaigned 
for mechanical inspection of all baggage 
carried on passenger airliners. 

This plan to protect all those who fly met 
stiff opposition in official quarters. William 
8S. Hill, Second District Congressman at that 
time, told the Times-Call that “to single out 
the airplane transportation for one type and 
kind of baggage examination and not in- 
clude trains, buses, etc., would, of course, 
cause considerable confusion, difficulty, and 
possible legal technicalities.” 

The CAB, whose job it was deciding on 
airline regulations through its right arm, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, asked 
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manufacturers if they could design a plane 
so that a baggage compartment_ expicsion 
would not destroy the plane but merely 


blow off a door, Of course came of 
that. 

Then ery eee time element. CAA 
officials said, “ er sce 60 passengers wait- 


ing to board a peph er ys you took 3 min- 
utes to open each one’s luggage, you'd spend 
180 minutes, enough time to fly from New 
York to Miami.” 

Other officials felt the possibility of a 
repetition of the Longmont horror was 
slight. 

However, various instrument makers did 
come up with mechanical inspection devices 
which they claimed would aid in detecting 
explosives in baggage. But nothing came 
of that, either, 

Since the first of the year, 163 persons 
have lost their lives in commercial airline 
crashes in the U.S., and two of the planes 
are believed to have carried bombs. This 
doesn’t bear out official reaction that it 
couldn't happen again, Now, Representative 
James G. O’Hara, Democrat, of Michigan, 
has introduced a measure in the House 
which would require examination of all 
articles except mail taken aboard commercial 
passenger: aircraft. 

The Times-Call still feels this is the only 


“solution to the problem if people are to be 


protected against murder in the sky. 

The baggage inspection time element could 
be overcome by requiring to be 
checked at a certain hour before flights. If 
it isn’t, it could follow on another plane. 

Actually there seems to be no valid reason 


‘for any more delay in an inspection law. It 


is hoped the Colorado congressional delega- 
tion will get behind O’Hara’s 
bill. They will if you let them know how 
you feel. You, your loved ones and your 
friends are entitled to this protection from 
wanton killers in the sky. 





Is This Trip Necessary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J: MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 


the following article by Gerald W. John- 


son as it appeared in the New Republic, | 
January 25, 1960, issue: 
Is Tuts Trip NEcESSARY? 


As far as is apparent to a superficial ob- 
server with no inside information, President 
Eisenhower’s odyssey thrpugh the Eastern 
Hemisphere did no great harm, and in India 
may have done some good; which is ample 
reason for heaving a sigh of relief. 

But now he is projecting another jaunt, 
this one through Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
and Uruguay, and on the face of the facts 
this one involves an even greater risk. It 
is known that there are Communist ele- 
ments of considerable strength in Brazil 
and Chile, and a Peronista element in Argen- 
tina. All these are hostile to the United 
States, and also to their own governments. 
All would welcome a chance to insult the 
President of the United States; and if by 
doing so they can also embarrass their own 
governments, so much the better, from their 
standpoint. 

It is a reasonable assumption, then, that 
during the President’s visit coats nee make 
every effort to accomplish this do object. 
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Some of them are reckless fanatics, and 
others are wily and resourceful intriguers; 
to guard against an unpleasant incident 


80 
' the governments concerned must take extra- 


ordinary precautions which will probably in- 
» not to mention 


The-question then arises, what gain is to 
be expected from this trip that will over- 
to the dignty of the 

United States and of the nations that will 
The results of Mr. NIxon’s 


Idma and Caracas certainly were no improve- 
ment in inter-American relations. Aside 
from his own danger, he almost got the 
Foreign Minister of Venezuela lynched, 
which will not be forgotten for a long time 
by Venezuelans. 

But, after all, it is the President, not the 


dignity of the Nation, so an insult to him 
would be 10 times worse than a comparable 
insult to any other official. No President has 
a right to assume that risk for any other 
than compelling reasons of state. Partisan 
political advantage certainly cannot pass for 
any such reason. 

Hope of materiaily improving international 
relations is a reason of state, one that jus- 
tified the invitation to Mr. Khrushchev, and 
that will justify the President's attendance 
at a summit conference wherever it may be 
held. But that the hope is strong enough 
to justify a trip through South America, 
after the mess that Nrxon made there, is 
debatable, to put it mildly. For one thing, 
it is 7 years late. Mr. Eisenhower is an 
outgoing, not an incoming, President, and 
any personal relations he may establish 
with the ieaders of South America will last 
for only 11 months at best. 

For the rest, the American public is not 
aware of any matter at issue between us and 
the South American countries that cannot 
be handled satisfactorily through the usual 
diplomatic channels without the personal 
intervention of the President. If a crisis 
exists, it has been remarkably well’ con- 
cealed; nor have we been informed that the 
diplomatic machinery has-stalled, as it has 
with respect to Russia. 

But in the absence of some such reason 
one is driven back to the unpleasant ex- 
planation that the real object of this ex- 
pedition is a hoped-for domestic political 
effect. Something is needed to obliterate, or 
at least to blur the voters’ recollection of the 
disastrous Nixon tour; and what could do 
that as effectively as a triumphal tour by the 
President through the same continent? 

That explanation is unpleasant because it 
would imply that the Eisenhower visit, ob- 
viously risky, is being undertaken in the 
interest of the Republican Party rather than 
in the interest of the United States. That 
would be politics of such reckless irrespon- 
sibility that’ to characterize it words fail. It 
is idle to point out that the South Amert- 
cans invited the visit. So they did; but any 
friendly country would issue an invitation 
on the merest hint that an invitation is de- 
sired; and none would have been issued had 
the authorities involved been informed that 
Mr. Eisenhower didn’t want to go. 

There is a doubt that personally he 
would be glad get out of it. Such a trip 
is no fun, it is an arduous ordeal for the 
President. The galling suspicion is that 
once again he has been victimized by po- 
litical advisers who are more smart than 
intelligent, and who have emphasized his 
duty to the party so strongly that they have 
momentarily blinded him to his superior 
duty to the country and the world. 
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The High Cost of Drugs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting in- 
to the Appendix of the Recorp a 
thoughtful article appearing in the De- 
cember 1959 Minutes by the Farm Bu- 
reau, giving some reasons why fair trade 
is not in the public interest. 

Over and above this the article en- 
titled “The High Cost of Drugs” in a 
very interesting way equates how high 
drug prices have been brought about by 
the practices within the drug manufac- 
turing industry and how the small phar- 
macist is now being forced to pay the 
freight for high industry profits. 

Unfortunately, the little corner drug- 
gist is being led like a lamb to the 
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1253, which will not help him but which 
is aimed at really preserving high drug 
profits as set forth in the article. 
The article follows: 
Wuat You Can Do Asout THE HicH Cost or 
. DruGs 


(By William Meek) 


A Columbus, Ohio, pharmacist recently 
remodeled his store, taking out a profitable 
gift department in order to double the size 
of his prescription center. He made the 
change reluctantly. 

“I was making more money on gifts than 
I'll make on prescriptions,” he explained, 
“but we had to have more shelf space. If 
the drug companies keep coming out with 
new products, we'll have to take out the 
soda fountain next.”’ 

He was only half joking. Ten years ago 
his store stocked some 400 drug items. Now 
there are nearly 2,000 different drug prod- 
ucts on hig shelves, and more are added 
nearly every week. 

This inventory problem, shared in some 
degree by every pharmacist in the country, 
is one reason the average cost of prescrip- 
tions has gone up 75 percent. since 1949. 


“It costs money to stock so many products, 


and of course the cost is passed along to the 
customers. 

Do you benefit from the large inventory 
you’re paying for? It seems doubtful. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Claude Forkner, professor of 
clinical medicine at Cornell University, there 
are only 3 or 4 useful sulfonamide prepara- 
tions but 200 different sulfonamide products; 
3 or 4 good antihistamine drugs and 130 
antihistamine products; 8 to 10 necessary 
hematinic drugs (used to treat anemia) and 
300 preparations on the market. 

Drug manufacturers put out 370 new 
prescription drugs in 1958, 400 in 1957, and 
401 in 1956. In an article for the Coopera- 
tive News Service, one of a series on the 
high cost of drugs, Author David W. Ange- 
vine pointed out that few of the new prod- 
ucts introduced each year contain previously 
unknown substances. “Nearly all of them,” 
he wrote, “are old drugs in new combina- 
tions, in more potent or less potent forms, 
or in, say, ampules instead of tablets.” 

Why do drugmakers put out so many 
products? Obviously, because it’s profitable. 
Also, because they have competitors. 

According to Dr. Louis Lasagna, coeditor 
of the Journal of Chronic Diseases and pro- 
fessor of medicine and pharmacology at 
Johns Hopkins University. “Drug houses 


feel they have to come out with new prod- 
ucts—or new combinations and forms of old 
products—to make it appear they are on 
their toes. When a competitor comes out 
with antibiotics plus vitamins in one capsule, 
the conservative firm may think this is a lot 
of baloney but still may: be impelled to follow 
suit in a fight to retain its share of the 
market.” 

In this no-holds-barred fight, drug manu- 
facturers spent $300 million last year pro- 
moting their prescription drugs. A recent 
survey showed that the average physician 
gets 4,900 drug ads in the mail a* year—13 a 
day. In addition, each company has detail 
men who visit doctors regularly to explain 
the benefits of their products. Then there 
are special activities for doctors, sponsored 
by drug companies and ranging from golf 
tournaments, fishing contests, and sport 
smokers to free trips and entertainment. 

This continuous promotion work produces 
a continuous chain reaction. Doctors, who 
used to prescribe drugs in certain combina- 
tions, now prescribe products’ If a new 
product seems to be better for a certain ail- 
ment than yesterday’s, some doctors pre- 
scribe it and drug stores have to stock it. 
Pharmacists, who used to compound most 
prescriptions from basic drugs, now take pills 
or capsules out of big bottles and put them 


‘into little bottles. And the number of big 


bottles on their shelves grows and grows. 
The inevitable result: high prices. at the 
prescription counter. 

Strangely, the fierce competition among 
drug makers seems to have little effect on 
prices. The Senate antitrust subcommittee 
has just begun hearings into this matter, try- 
ing to find if drug prices are administered by 
tacit mutual consent of the various com- 
panies. The subcommittee is particularly 
interested in the prices of antibiotics. Prices 
of patented broad-spectrum antibiotics have 
remained practically unchanged since 1951, 
while unpatented antibiotics such as peni- 
cillin have gone down in price steadily as 
production has increased. 

Another factor influencing drug prices is 
State fair trade legislation, which enables 
manufacturers to set fixed prices for their 
products. A survey made by the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice in 1956 disclosed that 
prices of prescriptions in Washington, D.C., 
which has no fair trade law, were an average 
17 percent lower than the established fair 
trade prices in other areas. A bill to legalize 
nationwide price fixing at the retail level 
was introduced in the House during the last 
session of Congress. A principal supporter of 
the bill (H.R. 1253) is the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists. 

With so many pressures forcing the cost 
of drugs up, the lone consumer stands little 
chance of stemming the tide. Yet there are 
several things you can do. ; : 

First, when your doctor writes a prescrip- 
tion for you, ask him to specify the generic 
or scientific name of the drug rather than 
the name of a product. If a product name 
appears on a prescription, the pharmacist 
must supply that product; if no product 
name is used, you may have a choice of sev- 
eral identical products at different prices. 
Also, you can price the prescription at more 
than one store. Some stores carry their 
own brands at somewhat lower prices. 

On nonprescription items, choose the low- 
est priced brand marked “USP.” These let- 
ters on the label mean the product meets 
the standard set forth in the US. Pharma- 
copoeia and is as good as any other product 
of its kind, regardless of price or brand name, 





2 According to James Cook, medical writer . 


for the New York Post, prescription surveys 
show that 89 percent of the doctors prescribe 
drugs by brand name rather than scientific 
name. 
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If there’s a group health organization in 
your community, find out more about it. 
Several million persons belong to such 
groups and many not only get better medi- 
cal care than is generally available but pay 
less for prescriptions, too. For example, the 
pharmaceutical center operated by Group 
Health Cooperative in Seattle serves its mem- 
bers for an average of $2 a year per person 
for prescriptions. 

In some cities, nonprofit drugstores save 
money for their members by paying patron- 
age refunds at the end of the year. In 
Maryland, several consumer-owned drug- 
stores save members additional money with- 
out breaking the fair trade law. A certain 
product may come in 100-capsule bottles. 
If a prescription calls for 25 capsules,’ the 
co-op will charge one-fourth of the fair 
trade price for 100 but not charge the usual 
professional fee for transferring the capsules 
to a smaller bottle and typing the label. 

Last, but perhaps first in importance, you 
can write your Congressman. Drug manu- 
facturers have hit a bonanza in antibiotics 
($330 million last year, with pretax profits 
as high as 32 cents on the dollar). Drug 
lobbyists will be fighting hard for fair trade 
and the freedom to keep the profits coming. 
Your voice of protest would help immeasur- 
ably to hold the line against soaring drug 
prices. Enough protest might spark legisla- 
tion that would cut down on the high-pres- 
sure promotion, reduce the annual output of 
unnecessary products, and even help that 
Columbus pharmacist keep his soda fountain. 





Interest Rate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal of 
January 21, 1960, entitled “Collapsing 
Ceiling.” 

The editorial follows: 


COLLAPSING CEILING 


Some of the House Democrats are giving 
a good illustration of how to avoid facts 
while appearing to face them. 

The facts in this case concern the arbi- 
trary 4144 percent interest rate ceiling on new 
Government securities maturing in more 
than 5 years. The facts are incontroverti> 
ble; here is how the administration’s new 
economic report expresses them: This stat- 
utory limitation made Treasury financing 
more costly in its immediate effect, and pos- 
sibly also in its longer term effect, than it 
might otherwise have been. Still more seri- 
ous, the interest rate limitation impaired 
the ability of the Federal Government to 
manage its debt with a minimum potential 
inflationary impact. 

Most politicians profess to be against in- 
flation, and certainly many Democratic poli- 
ticians, in particular, profess to be against 
higher Treasury financing costs. Yet in- 
stead of drawing the obvious conclusion 
that the ceiling must go, a conclusion the 
administration has been urging on them, 
these politicians are toying with all sorts 
of gimmicks. 

One is advance refunding, by which hold- 
ers could exchange unmatured bonds for 
new ones even if the new ones bore an inter- 
est rate higher than the ceiling. The Treas- 
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ury calls this an attempt to evade the statu- 
tory limitation when what is needed is leg- 
islation to end it. Another proposed de- 
vice would be to let not more than 2 percent 
of the public debt be offered in new bonds 
exempt from the ceiling. Another evasion, 
it would seem, besides being not particu- 
larly helpful. 

We suppose all this should nonetheless be 
welcomed as evidence of a willingness to 
compromise, Except that there is danger 
in compromising with these facts. When a 
ceiling is plainly collapsing, sensible men do 
not wait to remove it until it knocks them 
down, 





Communism Versus Capitalism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond as it appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of January 24, 1960: 

COMMUNISM VERSUS CAPITALISM 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasHINGTON.—What is this “contest” be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States we all talk about? 

We know we are in it. We know it is 
deadly serious. But aren’t we in a position 
of playing a form of basketball on a football 
field without knowing what makes a score? 
Nothing could be more confusing, particu- 
larly to those in the grandstand—the na- 
tions and peoples uncommitted and uncer- 
tain of their future—than not being able to 
see what the contest is about. 

Premier Khrushchev says that the Soviet 
Union will shortly show that it can exceed 
the standard of living of the United States 
and that as the result other countries will 
come to choose socialism over capitalism as 
their way of life. 

If that is the contest—and there will be 
many who see it that way—then the first 
thing to bear in mind is that Soviet commu- 
nism is not socialism because it is dictator- 
ship and that American capitalism is‘ not 
what millions of people -who have never 
been to the United States think it is. The 
tendency is to picture American capitalism 
in the image of the reformer’s indictment of 
a century ago—the image of the masses of 
workers being ground down with long hours 
at low pay for the benefit of the few—in- 
stead of viewing American capitalism as it 
has actually evolved. 

U.S. officials and others, whose duty it 
is to expound the United States abroad, have 
often striven for some new phrase to replace 
capitalism since so many ideas non-Ameri- 
cans have about capitalism are outdated. 
But what is more important than new 
terms is new insight into what life is really 
like under American capitalism and what 
our kind of economy, call it what you will, 
actually does for a whole people. 

If Mr. Khrushchev wants the world to 
choose between communism and capitalism, 
here are some of the facts that show that 
the benefits of American capitalism are not 
for the few. They are taken from the report 
of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers which went to Congress last week. 

Real income per capita has increased by 
nearly 20 percent since 1946. 

Housing has been increased by 15 million 
private nonfarm dwelling units since 1946; 


some 60 percent of 
units are owned by oceupant families. 


The Federal-State unemployment com- 
pensation system, which provides a defense 
against loss of income in periods of eco- 
nomic adversity, mow protects nearly 85 
percent of all persons on nonfarm payrolls. 

This is modern capitalism at work, and 
it has evolved so radically that it bears little 
relationship to the exploitive capitalism of 
the 19th century. 

But should we accept Mr. Khrushchev's 
definition of the contest—that the world 
must choose between communism and cap- 
italism? 

Let’s be clear that this is not what we 
are asking the uncommitted world to choose 
between. We are inviting people to com- 
pare two kinds of societies and choose 
whether they feel they must develop their 
resources under an economic and political 


dictatorship or can develop their resources 


in an environment of economic and political 
freedom. 

We are not inviting the world to choose 
American capitalism, although we like it 
pretty well ourselves. We are inviting the 
world to choose liberty and to develop an 
economy as each wishes in an environment 
of liberty. 





As I See It 


SPEECH 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having been granted, I am inserting 
herewith two articles by Mr. E. B. Ger- 
many, president of the Lone Star Steel 
Co., which is located in the district that 
I have the honor to represent. Eugene 
Germany is one of our finest and best 
citizens; he has made the Lone Star 
Steel Co. a success. It means a lot to 
the Gulf Southwest and the entire Na- 
tion. Without Eugene Germany we 
would not have this wonderful plant 
along with the benefits and opportunities 
it bring to the people of our area. 

Mr. Germany edits a column each week 
in 18 newspapers in the area of Lone 
Star Steel’s plant under the title, “The 
Way I See It.” Articles which appeared 
under this heading December 17, 1959, 
and December 23, 1959, were handed to 
me today by a prominent constituent 
with the request that they be inserted 


in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. They are: 


as follows: 
Ture DeatH or Mr. FPreEepom 
(By E. B. Germany, president, Lone Star Stee# 
Co., Dallas, Tex.) 
PART © 


Mr. Freedom was born on July 4, 1776. 
His birth certificate was the Declaration of 
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fought valiantly during the great conflict 
between the States, and his blood drenched 
the battlefields of Bull Run, Shiloh, Mis- 
sionary Ridge, the Wilderness,, Gettysburg, 
and finally, it was at Appomattox court- 
house that there was reached a meeting of 
minds between two of Mr. Freedom's 
stanchest supporters, U. S. Grant and 


field of conquest and defense with honor, 
dignity and respect. 

The Spanish-American War left its mark 
upon the face of this scarred veteran, but 
here as before, a great American—Teddy 


than a score of years into the 1900’s when 
the first of two great worldwide conflicts 
drew him into action that produced Chateau 
Thierry, Battle of the Marne, the Argonne 
Forest, and others. Afoot, Mr. Freedom was 
@ mud-sloshing doughboy that recognized 
no man as his peer. Im the air, he was a 
spectacular daredevil cutting and slashing 
at the vaunted Knights of Baron von Rich- 
thofen, and afloat, not even the salt-crusted 
Briton could match the fury of his attack 
against the U-boats and the mighty dread- 
naughts of the Imperial German Navy. At 
the end, at Versailles, Mr. Freedom stood as 
proudly as ever, glorious in victory, gracious 
and forgiving to them who fought him. 
The second worldwide conflagration not 
only drew Mr. Freedom into action,: but 
virtually disarmed him at one and the same 
time. It was on that fateful December 
morning in 1941, that Mr. Freedom was 
knocked to his knees by a sneak attack at 
Pearl Harbor, and then for months on end, 
he reeled like a drunken sailor as he strug- 
gied to rise against a relentless, savage, and 
capable enemy. Mr. Freedom fought val- 
iantly around the globe. His blood seeped 
the sands at Salerno, and those in his com- 
pany fell by the thousands at Bataan, 
Guadaicanal, Guam, in the jungles of In- 


dia, high over the Hump, at Dunkirk, Battle ~ 


of the Bulge. His men knew the fatal 
scream of a kamikaze pilot riding his own 
death bomb into eternity, and Mr. Freedom’s 
boys knew all of the horror, the cruelty, the 
suffering of full-blown globai warfare. And 
yet—at the end, Mr. Freedom stood erectly 
on the deck of the USS. Missouri and 
watched war lords of the East hand over 

In Germany, he saw the forces of Nazi ag- 
a disintegrate before the onslaught of 

men. 


Mr Freedom was respected the world over 


180 years, Mr. Freedom had endured against 

ypes of slavery, against the ideological 

“isms” that lead away from the dignity of 
the dungeons of captivity. 

. Freedom helped build the greatest 


civilization known to mankind, and it was 
largely through his presence that his coun- 
try was able to develop an economy unsur- 
passed anywhere. Under his watchful eye, 
free enterprise gave Mr. Freedom’s country- 
men the righest standard of living ever en- 
joyed by any nation at any time. Under 
him, men had freedom of spech, the right to 
worship as they pleased, the right to own 
personal property, the right to work. Men 
had a voice in the making of rules and regu- 
lations under which they would share Mr. 
Fredom’s way of life, and when some erred, 
even they were guaranteed the right of trial 
by jury. 

In the light of all these accomplishments, 
the death of Mr. Freedom in a relatively in- 
significant Minnesota town is the more im- 
pressive for its lack of the grand setting, In 
no global war was Mr: Fredom slain, nor was 
there a volley of musketry, nor heavy can- 
nonading, nor fiery aerial dogfight to dress 
the stage for Mr. Freedom’s demise. He went 
to his death without warning and without 
fanfare. His death warrant was the scratch 
of pen, his requiem the sound of armed 
might confiscating private property with 
gestapo tactics instead of upholding the 
laws Mr. Freedom promulgated and had pro- 
tected since 1776. 

The deceased leaves upward of 200 million 
relatives who live in abject fear lest they, 
too, be sacrificed without warning upon the 
altar of politics, not policy. 

Next: part II, White Cross at Albert Lea, 
or Murderer in Minnesota. 


PART It 


As this is written, three Federal judges 
study the events leading to the death of Mr. 
Freedom, Here are the salient facts in the 
case: 

On September 1, 1959, a labor contract be- 
tween the Wilson Packing Co. and the 
United Packinghouse Workers terminated. 
The workers continued to work at the 
Albert Lea, Minn., plant without a con- 
tract. Negotiations between the company 
end the union were broken off on Oc- 
tober 29, 1959, when the union members re- 
fused to work a 9-hour day. After a few 
days, Wilson notified the strikers that they 
would be replaced if they did not return to 
their jobs. On November 1, 1959, the plant 
resumed operations with nonunion employ- 
ees. Violence occurred, and the Governor of 
Minnesota sent in the National Guard to 
restore order. The 200 National Guardsmen 


“accomplished this result by simply shutting 


down the plant. Wilson went to court in an 
effort to prohibit continued seizure of the 
plant by the Governor and the National 
Guard. 

It is only coincidental that the’ name of 
the Governor who issued the order is Free- 
man, that the name of the county in which 
the Wilson plant is located is Freeborn. It 
is not a coincidence that the name of the 
victim is Mr. Freedom. In padlocking the 
Wilson plant, Mr. Freedom was executed 
through loss of his right to own property, 
his right to work, and his right to protection 
from the lawless. Free enterprise was sacri- 
ficed on the altar of politics—not policy, not 
the law of the land, not the Constitution of 
the United States of America, which had 
been Mr. Freedom's birth certificate for close 
on to two centuries. 

After the guardsmen, armed with fixed 
bayonets and guns, locked the plant gates, 
union strikers were quoted as saying “it 
makes a beautiful picket line, doesn’t it?” 

In considering this flagrant disregard for 
the constitutional rights of the American 
worker and an American business, it should 
be emphasized that the merits of the strike 
are of no consequence. The union acted 
within its right to strike. The company 
acted within its right to operate the plant 
with replacements. To this point, there can 
be no. criticism of either union or plant. 
Beyond this point, however, regard for law 
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and order broke down, and given the stamp 
of approval by the Governor of Minnesota, 
armed soldiers moved in to accomplish the 
aims and objectives of lawbreakers who 
should have been arrested instead of 
supported. 

What could have been Governér Freeman's 
thinking when he padlocked the Wilson 
plant? He simply said he did it to prevent 
bloodshed. What law did Wilson violate to 
warrant punishment? Will the Governor 
say that to prevent bloodshed we should 
knuckle under to the Communists? Will 
the Governor say that to prevent bank hold- 
ups, in which people may be wounded or 
killed, we should close our banks? Isn't it 
true, Governor, that you accede to the 
thought that if one man throws a rock into 
a store window he doesn’t like, that man 
should be arrested and punished, but that if 
a@ mob of 300 throws rocks in violation of the 
law, they should not be arrested simply be- 
cause they constitute a large group? Did 
you, Governor, think about politics instead 
of policy when you closed this plant? Did 
you think about union votes instead of the 
rights of the many individuals who chose to 
work and to earn an honest day’s wages in 
jobs that were quit by the strikers? 

Perhaps Governor Freeman didn’t know 
about a Supreme Court ruling down a few 
days ago. In this case, Quaker State Refin- 
ing Co. closed its plant after a labor contract 
ran out without a new agreement being 
reached. The union c the Quaker 
State company with an illegal lockout. . The 
Labor Board held for the union, and now, the 
Supreme Court upholds the union. 

What about Albert Lea, Minn., a relatively 
unknown little city of 13,500 population, 
where an American business firm sought te 
operate, even as the Labor Board and the 
Supreme Court held in the Quaker State 
case, after a contract ran out? 

Is the union going to charge Wilson Pack- 
ing Co. with an illegal lockout or is Governor 
Freeman going to be charged or will the 
National Guard become the defendant? Is 
a Governor of any State acting within his 
lawful rights when he uses soldiers to quell 
a riot if stopping the violence means winking 
at the violators while eliminating the con- 
stitutional rights of others? 

Why, Governor Freeman, didn’t you, pad- 
lock those who threw the rocks? Why did 
you penalize those who got hit by the rocks 
and who violated no law? Why, Governor, 
did you permit the death of Mr. Freedom on 
the sacrificial cross of politics instead of 
standing for principal and policy and there- 
by enhancing Mr. Freedom's chances for be- 
ing with us for a good many years to come? 

I do not believe that the working men and 
women of this great country of ours support 
armed intervention in matters of this kind. 
I think they feel that free bargaining is the 
only answer to maintaining the free enter- 
prise system. If on ocacsions, emotions run 
high and some violence occurs, there are 
legal ways of handling those who run afoul 
of the law. But soldiers to close a plant and 
deprive men of the right to work just be- 
cause some union members got mad and re- 
fused to follow the “No Violence” orders of 
their leaders, never. 

That’s the way I see it. 





The New President of NAREB 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr, Speaker, today Mr. — 
C. Armel Nutter is being installed as the _ 
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president of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards to serve during the 
year 1960. 

I am proud that Mr. Nutter is a resi- 
dent of the State of New Jersey and an 
outstanding member of the Camden 
County and the New Jersey State board 
of realtors. I have personally known 
Mr. Nutter for the past 20 years and can 
understand why he was selected to lead 
approximately 66,000 realtors of the 
United States of America. He has been 
a@ leader in his field in New Jersey and 
throughout the country for the past 
quarter of a century. A glance at his 
background indicates the firm founda- 
tion upon which his ultimate success was 
established. 

He was born in Milford, Del., Novem- 
ber 13, 1900. He graduated from the 
University of Delaware in 1923 and at- 
tended Temple University Law School 
and South Jersey Law School where he 
specialized in real estate law. He was 
president of the Camden Real Estate 
Board in 1936; president of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Realtors in 1941; 
regional vice president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America in 1947; 
president of the Philadelphia Mortgage 
Bankers Association in 1949, and inter- 
national president of the Society of Resi- 
dential Appraisers in 1959. During the 
past 25 years he also served on every im- 
portant committee of the Camden Coun- 
ty Board of Realtors, New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, Phila- 
delphia Mortgage Bankers Association 
and Society of Residential Appraisers. 
He has served in almost every elected 
capacity on these various real estate 
boards. In addition to these activities 
he found time in 1953 to act as chairman 
of the annual drive for the benefit of 
Cooper Hospital in Camden, N.J., and to 
serve as president of the board of trustees 
of the Moorestown Methodist Church in 
1956. 

Mr. Nutter is a 32d degree Mason, be- 
ing a member of the Excelsior Consistory 
of Collingswood, N.J. He is likewise a 
member of the Crescent Temple of Tren- 
ton, N.J., and the Union League of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mr. Nutter is married and resides with 
his family in Moorestown, N.J. 

His achievement in being elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards is evidence of his ability, 
industry and enthusiasm. It is also a 
reflection of the esteem in which he is 
held by his fellow realtors throughout 
the country and demonstrates the per- 
sonality, reputation and character of the 
man. He has brought honor, not only to 
himself and his family, but to his native 
State. The National Association of 


Real Estate Boards is to be commended 
for their selection of such an outstanding 
president. 
On behalf of all the residents of the 
first district of New Jersey, I wish him 
continued success in his new office. 
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The Late Joe Pearson 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Wil- 
liamsburg community, which is a part of 
my congressional district in Brooklyn, is 
a@ much poorer community now than it 
was just a few short weeks ago. It has 
lost an able leader and a distinguished 
son, Joe Pearson, a humanitarian and 
charity worker of the first order. 

I had known Joe Pearson for many 
years, was associated with him inti- 
mately in many activities, and particu- 
larly in the Free Kosher Kitchen which 
he established during the depression 
years to help the poor and the unem- 
ployed. He has kept that institution go- 
ing for nearly 3 decades and it has 
received wide recognition for its char- 
itable work among the poor and the 
needy. 

During the past few years, Joe Pearson 
and I were the guests of honor at the 
annual banquet of the institution which 
attracted many people from all over the 
city. This was our way of raising funds 
for the upkeep of the institution and its 
activities. In recent weeks, Joe Pearson 
was busy formulating plans for the 29th 
annual banquet of the Free Kosher 
Kitchen, which was scheduled for Jan- 
uary 31. Again this year, as in the past, 
Joe and I were to be the guests of honor. 

Now Joe is dead. But those of us who 
knew him so well and worked with him 
so closely are going ahead with the plans, 
nevertheless, because we believe that this 
is the way he would have wanted it: to 
maintain his favorite charitable institu- 
tion. 

May this brief words be a tribute to the 
memory of this great humanitarian, this 
simple soul who heard the cry of the 
needy and always responded with deéds 
and with help. He leaves a wonderful 
name behind in our community, and a 
great void in the hearts of many people. 
May this serve as a consolation to his 
wife and children. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the Recorp 
an article by Harvey Rosenfeld, pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Williams- 
burg News, a fine community newspaper: 

Agout ImMPpoRTANT PEOPLE 
(By Harvey Rosenfeld) 
“A feeling heart—a helping hand 

Does its part, that hope: and sunshine 
again ascend. 

A generous soul, a noble mind 

Will hear a brother’s.cry and peace will find 

When wounds are healed and hunger 
stilled, 

When hopeless life with faith and love once 
more filled.” 


The above poetry was written by Joe Pear- 
son when he founded the Free Kosher 
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Kitchen, 218 South First Street, 
years ago. Early last week this minstrel 
charity died in his sleep at the age 


abe 
aS 


In September, Joe Pearson had been busy 
formulating plans for the 29th annual ban- 
quet of the kitchen which was to be held 
Se are anuary. Con- 
gressman VICTOR ce: local Repre- 
sentative in Washington, who was to gain 
fame for his trip to Russia, and “Big Jos” 


ppiness Exchange” program is un- 
der the care of “Big Joe” Rosenfield, Jr., who 
for many years has been the voice in the cold 
of night that has brought relief to the wor- 
ried and distressed. From midnight to 4 
a.m., he speaks so that when one says ‘Good 
morning,” they will not be empty words. 
When we interviewed “Big Joe” it was al- 
ready 3:30 am. But many listeners were to 
pledge their contributions for the kitchen. 

Joe Pearson, however, needed observation 
and treatment. Those close to him said it 
was but minor—nothing to worry about. 
But Joe Pearson was afraid. True, it was 
only the burning out of a wart on the blad- 
der, but the fear was there. 

Yet, there was more devotion than fear. 
He said that if he went for treatment he 
would have to stop his charitable work for 
awhile. To cease helping he could not per- 
ceive nor desire. 

Nevertheless, he was scheduled to go to 
Long Island College Hospital for observation 
last Tuesday. That he was not eager was 
sure; that he was worried was definite. On 
Tuesday morning at 8 a.m., his wife, Tillie, 
tried to wake him from his sleep. But it 
wasin vain. His soul had gone up to heaven 
and had never come down again. Joe Pear- 
son had given to charity of his time, and 
health, and now had given his life. 

The Friday morning before, we had spoken 
to Joe Pearson for the last time. Though 
worried and sick, he’ still was most con- 
cerned about us writing a column about the 
spring kitchen banquet. But now all that 
remains left of that column is an obituary. 

Joe Pearson was all things to all men. In 
the Democratic organization of the 14th as- 
sembly district he was recognized as an un- 
known but important cog; several times he 
had been selected as an alternate delegate to 
presidential conventions. But above all, Joe 
Pearson was a humanitarian. 

The free kitchen was founded during the 
depression; the many that are poor are still 
waiting for it to end. Weekly, he supplied 
both cooked and uncooked food for some 70 
families. For Passover, he help many more 
with wine and matzos. 

Yet Joe Pearson realized that man does 
not live on bread alone; the emotionally un- 
stable need more than food. Thus the 
kitchen, recognized by the department of 
welfare, has saved families whose cases were 
rejected by the latter. Yearly, Joe Pearson 
helped 25 youths in trouble with the law; re- 
instated 50 families on the welfare’s register; 
pleaded for the release of many from mental 
institutions; made sure that the newly ar- 
rived immigrant would have less problems to 
cope with. 

This does not include the many favors 
that he did for people. We will always re- 
main grateful when almost 314 years ago he 
promised to send us to the Williamsburg 
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News. To a 17-year-old it meant a lot that 
August 20. 
Joe Pearson’s funeral was a simple one; 


& synagogue 
Joe Pearson, to hear brief eulogies. Even 
w no Jewish could have told 


e 
ogies. 

Joe Pearson's legacy to his family is char- 
ity. The pile of papers and bills in his liv- 
ing room are reminders that the poor still 
must eat. Russian-born Joe Pearson, 4 
father of four and grandfather of five, has 
left the duty to his devoted wife, Tillie, and 
28-year-old son, Ira. It is not any easy 
duty to fulfill. 

And Joe Pearson was no more, for the 
Lord has taken him. * 





Port Authority’s Failure To Plan Has 
Created Transportation Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very pleased to have the opportunity 
to insert in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial appear- 
ing in the Asbury Park Press for Sunday, 
January 17, 1960, entitled “Port Author- 
ity’s Failure To Plan Has Created 
Transportation Crisis.” This is a most 
enlightening editorial and I hope the 
Members of Congress will read it 
thoughtfully. The growth and power of 
the various authorities like the Port of 
New York Authority is something which 
should have the careful consideration of 
the Congress to the end that if necessary 
the public’s rights and conveniences 
should be protected and the operations 
of the port authority should be confined 
to the prerogatives given to it under the 
law. 

The editorial follows: 

Port Avurnuorrry’s Famure To Pian Has 
CREATED TRANSPORTATION CRISIS 

Assemblyman William V. Musto of Hudson 
County will receive increasing support for 
his suggestion that a commission investi- 
gate the practices of the Port of New York 
Authority. Even among those who recog- 
nize the authority’s many achievements 
there is a growing realization that its lack 
of vision and planning may have created 
problems as acute as those it was assigned 
to solve. ’ 

The statute under which New Jersey en- 
tered into a compact with New York creating 
the Port of New York Authority calls upon 
it to develop “terminal, transportation, and 
other facilities of commerce.’’ And it spe- 
cifically provides for a “middle belt line’ and 
other improvements to railroads operating in 
and in the port district, an area 
that extends south into Monmouth County. 
Yet over a period of some 40 years the Port 
of New York Authority has permitted vital 
railroad service to deteriorate and it has, in- 
deed, financed competitive facilities that 
threaten to abolish rail service. 
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The result of this poor planning has been 
to thrust into New York City thousands 
more automobiles daily that it cannot accom- 
modate, create intolerable congestion on 
highways and city streets, promote aa acute 
parking problem, and force a curtailment of 
the railroad service that is now generally 
recognized as the only practical solution to 
the need for mass transportation in a 
crowded metropolitan area. 

The formula followed by the port au- 
thority was as simple as it was ill-considered. 
It built a maze of bridges, tunnels, and other 
facilities to accommodate private automo- 
biles and buses and thereby lured millions 
to drive their cars into the crowded streets 
and over-crowded parking lots of New-York 
City. This unwise diversion of travel from 
railroads to automobiles cumulatively created 
two problems that now cry for solution. 
The first was to bring into the heart of the 
metropolitan zone more automobiles than it 
can accommodate. And the second was to 
rob railroads of passengers to the point where 
they were forced to reduce service and facili- 
ties that now must be restored if automobile 
traffic is not to strangle the metropolitan 
area. . 

Every student of transportation now agrees 
on the necessary remedy. Because New York 
City has no room for the thousands of auto- 
mobiles that are needed to deliver workers, 
shoppers, and other daily visitors, an inte- 
grated system of mass transportation must 
be created. The railroads and subways once 
offered such a system that could have. been 
expanded as the need arose. But by sub- 
sidizing automobile competition the port au- 
thority has all but wrecked the mass trans- 
portation system that is now so desperately 
needed. 

In New York City traffic congestion is so 
critical that Robert Moses recommends a 
midtown elevated highway from the Hudson 
to the East Rivers. Other experts would in- 
crease tolls at highway bridges and tunnels 
built by the port authority to keep traffic 
out of New York. Certainly no one contem- 
plates an additional facility for dumping 
traffic into the city, for the port authority 
has already gone much too far in this direc- 
tion. 

Had it not gone overboard on facilities for 
automobile traffic, the port authority could 
have improved and coordinated railroad and 
subway service in the metropolitan zone. 
It should have built a gigantic parking lot 
in the meadows west of Jersey City and tied 
in with a loop subway line to deliver pas- 
sengers. to ali points in New York City, from 
the Bronx io Coney Island. It should have 
helped all railroads carry passengers under 
the Hudson River either through individual 
tunnels or by transfer to the loop subway. 
In other words, the port authority, as the 
enabling statute required, should have de- 
veloped mass transportation as well as auto- 
mobile travel into New York City, for only 
thus can the transportation problem be 
solved and strangling traffic congestion in 
New York relieved. 

The port authority was not established as 
a profit-making venture, but it followed a 
get-rich-quick policy by promoting automo- 
bile travel and collecting heavy tolls thereon 
while it thus robbed the railroads and the 
subways such as the Hudson tubes of pa- 
tronage and forced them into virtual liquida- 
tion of their service. Now that it is obvious 
that New York City hasn’t sufficient room 
for the automobiles the port authority's 
facilities dump into it daily, the need for the 
mass transportation media, wrecked by the 
authority’s program, has caused a crisis that 
will cost millions to remedy. 

Governors, legislators, and laymen have 
assailed the autocratic power wielded by the 
port authority and the arrogant manner in 
which it has pursued its poorly planned pro- 
gram. Now the validity of their criticism 
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is revealed. Because it was neither repre- 
sentative of nor responsive to the interests 
of the general public, it has created a trans- 
portation problem even more massive than 
that it was assigned to solve. By subsidiz- 
ing automobile travel it has all but wrecked 
the metropolitan area’s mass transportation 
system. We need an authority to rehabili- 
tate the mass transportation that the port 
authority program has so severely damaged. 





Ukrainian National Republic 


SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 22, 42 years ago, the people of the 
Ukraine established the free and inde- 
pendent Ukrainian National Republic. 
Since that time there has been little op- 
portunity for rejoicing over the fact of 
national determination for the despotic 
rule of the Kremlin has destroyed all 
semblance of independence. 

However, this oppressive yoke of Soviet 
tyranny has not destroyed the will to be 
free nor suppressed the ancient yearn- 
ings for independence of the Ukrainian 
people. Bloody massacres, yearly purges, 
and deportations to Siberia lend mute 
testimony to the manner in which the 
Soviets have attempted to stamp out this 
ferment of freedom. 

All people who prize liberty are aware 
of the sacrifices which make it possible 
and keep it intact. The Ukrainians, 
however, in their heart and/or wherever 
in the world they may reside, have lost 
none of this awareness. The more hope- 
less their cause has been, the more 
fiercely determined they have become to 
restore freedom to their homeland. 
Their love of liberty for all men has led 
them to fight for this Nation and for 
other nations who have sought freedom. 
Their fight has been continuous and un- 
relenting. In East Germany, in the 
slave-labor camps of Siberia and central 
Asia, Ukrainians joined other non-Rus- 
sian patriots in attempting to rid them- 
selves of the Communist yoke. Most re- 
cently Ukrainian men of the Red army 
sided with the valiant Hungarians in 
Budapest to write one of freedorh’s most 
glorious chapters. 

This proud land, an independent and 
free state from the 9th to the 14th cen- 
tury and again from the middle of the 
17th century to late in the 18th century, 
has writhed under the oppressor for 
more than 300 years. Its extensive nat- 
ural resources have made the Ukraine 
coveted by its neighbors, and its people 
have been forced to exploit the fertility 
of their land to feed their masters. The 
story of the Ukraine is the first chapter 
in the long history of Soviet enslave- 
ment of free nations. 

Although the requirements of a realis- 
tic foreign policy prevents the United 
States from dispatching military forces 
to drive the Red oppressors from the 
Ukraine, we can continue to do much 
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to remind these people that their plight 
is not forgotten. In so doing we can 
hope, pray, and plan for the day when 
the Ukrainian people will be free. We 
salute a people whose representatives 
have contributed greatly to American 
life. 





Jessie McGaa Craven: Pioneer Dakota 
Ranch Woman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an article by South 
Dakota State Historian Will G. Robin- 
son about Mrs. Jessie Craven of Kadoka, 
South Dakota, one of the pioneer women 
whose indomitable spirit helped build 
western South Dakota. 

Mrs. Craven recently celebrated her 
95th birthday. Those 95 years, as sum- 
marized by Mr. Robinson, tell a story of 
courage, determination; and dedication 
to family and friends. 

The article follows: 

Jessig McGAA CRAVEN: PIONEER DAKOTA 

RancH WOMAN 


Cornelius Augustus Craven was born in 
Burlington, N.J., in 1850 and in 1874 he 
came west to see the country. He liked it 
and soon was hooked up with a trail outfit 
down in Kansas trailing cattle to Wyoming 
as an assistant to the cook and then, a 
complete tenderfoot, rode his first horse. He 
liked the cattle business and by 1876 had 
three heifers and a butcher shop in Custer. 
He adopted the open buckle as his brand 
and put a bar below it and that is perhaps 
the oldest brand on cows in South Dakota 
today. He bought with him Mike Dunn, the 
Richard LaRoque brand from LaRoque’s 
widow down at Ft. Collins, Colo., and hired 
William Denver McGaa, the first white boy 
born in Denver, a coincidence that was .to 
bear a lot of fruit, to help them drive new 
herd to Cheyenne. Later they ended up with 
their herd on Hat Creek and Craven bought 
out Dunn, and Rapid City rather than Chey- 
enne became his source of supply. 

While at Pine Ridge he met Jessie aa, 
the young sister of William Denver who had 
placed her, after their parents died, with 
the Ben Claymore’s. Jessie knew of Gus 
Craven from her brother Bill and had a 
favorable regard for him. She was born on 
December 8, 1865, her father a Scotchman 
and her mother, Jennie LaRoque, who was 
three-fourths French and one-fourth Sioux. 

Gus and, Jessie were married at Cravens’ 
four-room log cabin on Craven Creek down 
in Nebraska a few miles south of Pine 
Ridge on November 11, 1881, when he was 21 
and she 16, by Reverend Clark, an Episco- 
pal clergyman. Gus was socially minded and 
hospitable then, as always, and soon invited 
two couples for a Sunday dinner. That was 
the first dinner Jessie ever cooked, but it 
was a good one and for the next 78 years 
she has always continued to rise to the de- 
mands of any occasion. 

Craven established a new ranch not far 
from the Cheyenne on Indian Draw south 
of the : S. Dak., and was 
living there when the Messiah Craze of 1890— 
91 found the Indians stronghold down south 
of Sheep Mountain not over 15 miles as the 
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crow flies to their south. Craven was a 
scout for General Carr who had his headquar- 
ters up on the Cheyenne, and his place was 
General Miles’ field heaiquarters. The troops 
who stayed there had the place pretty well 
torn down, worse than a vistation by the 
Indians, as finally Jessie had taken the three 
children, Harriett, John, and Ted and gone 
to Hermosa for the winter. 

They never returned to the ranch on In- 
dian Draw and the next year 1891, Craven be- 
came the boss farmer over at Kyle, on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation. Jessie had no am- 
bition to be a schoolteacher but the Indian 
service built a school at Kyle and drafted her 
as its teacher, and it was at the Kyle Ranch 
that Theodore Roosevelt on a visit to the 
Pine Ridge, stayed for a week. 

Craven had a herd of cattle while at Kyle 
and soon found it necessary to quit as Gov- 
ernment farmer and move to a better loca- 
tion to conduct his ranching. He decided on 
a point on the south side of White River be- 
tween Eagle Nest and Craven Creeks 6 miles 
south of Weta Station on the Milwalkee. It 
was a long way from any white family, with 
badlands to the south but albeit a good cow 
country with good water and grass. Craven 
constructed a fine big house of cedar where 
the balance of their family was born. While 
living at this ranch Jessie also taught the 
Pass Creek school, Their range was about 
12 by 20 miles in extent, east from Bear In 
Lodge Creek and while it contained lots of 
badlands, it also had lots of fine grassland 
and water. 

The Cravens had seven children, Harriett, 
John, Ted, Edith, Isabel, Irene and Ben, At 
times, as they grew up, she lived with them 


at Gordon and Merriam, Nebr. and at Ka- 


doka during the school year. Craven pros- 
pered on the ranch and in the cattle busi- 
ness and his wife made him a good home and 
reared the children. He had a fine ranch, 
thousands of cattle, was a director in two 
banks and from any standpoint was a big 
cattleman, an important citizen and a great 
success in life. But in 1920 when the Federal 
Reserve bank decided that cattle loans must 
be liquidated almost overnight, Craven who 
had suffered some losses from storms in 1905, 
1913 and 1918, had great difficulty in weath- 
ering the storm that brought most of the 
cattle industry tm the west to its knees when 
forced sales destroyed its market. He was 
making a comeback when illness overtook 
him and it was then that Jessie Craven, the 
housewife and homemaker, became a cattle 
woman, Even as Gus Craven lay on his 
death bed in Rapid City, he was sending 
Jessie and the boys back to the White River 
ranch to make hay as he was always con- 
scious of the cattle depended on him for 
their welfare. He died on August 12, 1929, 
when 79 years old. - 

Jessie then 64 had to take up the task of 
running a large operation in the cattle busi- 
ness, somewhat indebted, but not hopelessly 
so. Her son John was her righthand man. 


The girls were all married, as was Ted, and | 


Ben a dentist in Rapid City, as the Cravens, 
both Gus and Jessie had wanted their chil- 
dren to have good educations. 

This left the burden on Jessie when Gus 
died and while John was a cattleman, he 
did not inherit his father’s administrative 
talent. 

The year 1929 was not a good one to take 
charge of a somewhat indebted cattle empire, 
but Jessie, as with her first dinner, when she 
was 16 years of age, was at 64 no less able to 
take up the burden and brought the Open 


’ Buckle herds and holdings through the diffi- 


cult times of the 1930's, when most of the 
West was drought ridden, with poor markets 
for the stock that could be made ready for 
market. It was Jessie who made the leases, 
took care of the finances, made out the in- 
come returns, and saw to it that the Open 
Buckie bills were liquidated. She continued 
to live at the’ new ranchhouse, 12 miles 
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northwest of Wamblee, on the Eagle Nest 
Creek, and built it up, as well as fine dude 
ranch facilities, at the great spring there in’ 
the midst of Badland scenery, and even after 
the death of John, some years since, con- 
tinued to make the Open Buckle a sound 
business outfit. 

This last year, at 94 years of age, she 
went up to the easier living conditions at 
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1959, at ‘her home in Kadoka with Ted, . 
named for the famous rough-riding Presi- 
dent, who had spent a week with them down 
at Kyle nearly 70 years ago, and Irene Crane, 
the youngest daughter in attendance, Jessie 
celebrated her 94th birthday. People came 
from all over western South Dakota, Pierre, 
Rapid City, Merriman, Nebr., and points be- 
tween to help her celebrate her birthday. 
Aside from in , Jessie re- 
tains her vitality remarkably, and it is doubt- 
ful if anywhere in the West there is a woman 
whose life matches that of Jessie McGaa 
Craven as a pioneer, as a mother, as a home- 
builder, and as a ranch manager. 
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Presidential Advisory Board Supports 
Blatnik’s Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, no 
group in the country is as knowledge- 
able or familiar with the ever-growing 
problem of water pollution as the Presi- 
dent’s Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board. 

This group, composed of the Nation’s 
leading experts on the subject of water 
pollution control, met recently in Wash- 
ington and adopted a number of resolu- 
tions increased Federal activity 
in the field of water pollution control, 
including the strengthening of the en- 
forcement provisions of the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act. Of greatest 
significance, however, is the Board’s rec- 
ommendation that H.R. 3610 be enacted. 
This bill, Mr. Speaker, is now in confer- 
ence and avill soon be presented to the 
President. It increases Federal funds 
for sewage treatment plant construction 
grants to local communities. Many re- 
ports have come td my attention con- 
cerning the possibility of a Presidential 
veto of this measure. It seems incon- 
ceivable to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
President will veto a measure after his 
own Advisory Board, established by law 
to advise him, recommends enactment. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I insert the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted last week by 
the President’s Water Pollution Control 
Advisory Board in support of H.R. 3610: 

RESOLUTION 1 

The Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board, after careful analysis of the construc- 
tion grant program for municipal waste 
treatment works to control water pollution, 
as authorized by section 6 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, believes that 
these grants have significantly stimulated 
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and increased construction of needed facili- 
ties. At the same time there has been no 
slowdown in the rate of construction of such 
treatment works financed entirely by non- 
Federal funds. 

The Board further believes to safeguard 
public health and other legitimate water 
uses, that additional incentives are needed 
to meet the backlog of municipal waste 
treatment facility construction. 

In view of the fact that both the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States have passed bills 
authorizing the increase of such construc- 
tion grant funds and in. view of the possi- 
bility that a bill to accomplish this result 
may soon be passed by the Congress and 
sent to the President for signature, the Board 
urges the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to support approval of the bill. 





Election Campaign Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, late yes- 
terday afternoon the Senate passed a 
commendable piece of legislation which 
if agreed to bythe House will vastly im- 
prove the outmoded and inadequate laws 
which now control election campaign 
spending and reporting. 

The underlying principles of this legis- 
lation are no different than those upon 
which previous laws regulating Federal 
elections are based, that is, that there 
should be certain limitations on the 
amount of money spent or contributed 
in election campaigns and, secondly, that 
such expenditures and all contributions 
should be reported. The proposed bill 
is simply an extension of the bases of 
existing law, enacted in 1925, and is 
formulated in language realistic to the 
changes which time has wrought in our 
economic life. It is generally recognized 
that the existing law displays serious 
shortcomings. Some have developed 
with the pasage of time and are due to 
changes in the cost of services and the 
rise of prices. Present allowable cam- 
paign spending by candidates for con- 
gressional offices as well as current limi- 
tations on contributions and expendi- 
tures of political committees is under- 
standable in terms of price levels as they 
existed 35 years ago. Since then eco- 
nomic conditions of the country have 
changed to such a degree that the limita- 
tions in existing law can no longer be 
considered realistic. 

In another regard, one which this bill 
seeks to cure, the reporting requirements 
under existing iaw are at the same time 
too onerous and not svfficiently specific. 
Existing law, despite its professed phi- 
losophy that corrupt election practices 
can be cured or prevented by full dis- 
closure of campaign financing, fails to 
provide for a wide dissemination of re- 
ports dealing with campaign contribu- 
tions and expenditures. Only through 
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the media of the press can the public 
be informed as to the sources and volume 
of campaign financing. 2 

Without going laboriously into the 
technicalities of the proposed legisla- 
tion, I would merely point out that if 
enacted there would for the first time 
be a limit on the amount an individual 
may contribute for political purposes; 
it would raise the campaign ceilings in 
both Houses of Congress and increase the 
amount which our national political 
committees may expend to direct presi- 
dential campaigns. It contains a pro- 
vision that campaign financial state- 
ments be filed not only with the Secre- 
tary of the Senate or the Clerk of the 
House but also with the clerk of the 
Federal district court thereby dissemi- 
nating such information on a local level. 
In short, this legislation, which I earn- 
estly hope will meet with equal success 
in the House, will vastly improve the 
election machinery to provide fuller par- 
ticipation and greater publicity and in- 
hibit other excesses in the legislative 
process. 





In a Tropic Paradise—Frozen Assets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks.in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the January 25, 1960, 
edition of the New York Times: 

Dr. CasTro’s WASTED ASSET 


.No Latin American revolutionary leader 
ever came to power with a greater fund of 
good will in this country than did Dr. Fidel 
Castro in Cuba a little over a year ago. The 
Batista regime had made itself obnoxious in 
all the free countries of the hemisphere. 
The romantic circumstances of Dr. Castro’s 
sudden and spectacular march on Havana 
stirred the American imagination. 

Most of this great asset the bearded man 
from the hills has now thrown away. He 
needs American capital and drives it out by 
confiscating American property; he needs 
the American tourist trade and makes Ha- 
vana distasteful and even alarming to many 
tourists; he needs to sell his sugar here, at a 
price above the world market, and gives of- 
fehse to Americans who may vote to have 
the quota lowered; we send one of our most 
diplomatic diplomats to reason with him, 
and this most amiable of men, Ambassador 
Philip W. Bonsal, has had to be called back 
to Washington to explain the inexplicable. 
And indeed this is a deep mystery. Dr. Cas- 
tro carried American good will with him into 
Havana. What has he done with it? Why 
is he wasting it? 

We are strong enough to be patient, even 
under Dr. Castro’s abusive words. In this 
small crisis among the world’s great crises, 
we shall not lose our affection for our old 
friends and wartime allies, the people of 
Cuba. Ws must take no steps that will hurt 
them or alienate them. 

But we cannot help deploring Dr. Castro’s 
extravagant waste of the sympathetic sup- 
port he himself once had in this country. 
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Space and Missiles: Two Fields or One? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January 26, 1960, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post, the distinguished com- 
mentator, Walter Lippmann had a vi- 
tally important comment and criticism 
to make regarding the policy, or lack of 
it, in regard to weapons development and 
space investigation. 

‘I commend this article to my col- 
leagues and especially to members of 
the Armed Services Committee and, un- 
der permission to extend remarks, sub- 
mit it for the Recorp: 

WEAPONS AND SPACE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The argument about our defenses, which 
is now raging, revolves around what used to 
be called the missile gap and is now called 
the deterrent gap. The gap in either 
version is during the next few years when 
the Soviet Union will have in operation per- 
haps three times many long-range missiles 
as we have. = 

In this period of time the Soviet Union 
will be able, says General Power, the com- 
mander of the Strategic Air Force, to virtu- 
ally wipe out our entire nuclear (retalia- 
tory) strike capability within a span of 30 
minutes. Theoretically then, the Soviet 
Union would no longer be deterred since it 
could knock us out before we could answer 
back. 

The administration's view is that this is 
an abstract theoretical equation General 
Power called it a mathematical probability— 
which in fact and in reality the Soviet Union 
could not and would not/act upon. For the 
total retaliatory power of the United States 
and its allies is to be measured not only in 
missiles but in manned bombers which can 
be kept in _the air, and by other strategic 
weapons such as submarines and mobile mis- 
sile bases. 

On the nearer issue of whether we shall 
soon be at the mercy of the Soviet Union, 
the administration has, it seems to me, a 
good case. No doubt General Power is right 
to insist upon the mathematical probability 
that 150 long-range missiles and another 150 
medium-range missiles could in half an hour 
destroy the 100 installations and facilities 
from which we can launch a nuclear reply. 
But while this is a good and sufficient rea- 
son for strengthening our retaliatory force 
and of spending the money to protect it, 
there is a bigger issue which we neéd to 
ponder and to discuss. 

The deep weakness in the administra- 
tion’s position is not that we cannot deter 
the Soviet Union in 1963. It is that in the 
general field of rockets and the exploration 
of space we are not even holding our own. 
We are falling behind. The administration 
case, although good enough on the risks of 
war in.1963, contains within it a great and 
quite unfounded assumption. 

This assumption is that although the So- 
viet Union is now ahead of us, we are in the 
process of catching up. This supposes that 
we are now moving faster than the Soviet 
Union is moving. There is no reason to 
think that this is true. Almost certainly 
the truth is that they are moving faster 
than we are, 
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This is the most serious of all the gaps. 
It is that despite the genius and talent 
available our science and technology are less 
good than that of the Soviet Union. 

We have all asked ourselves why. My own 
view for what it may be worth is that our 
second-rateness stems from a false concep- 
tion of the whole matter end from a funda- 
mentally wrong decision. ‘The false’concep- 
tion is the President’s belief that there are 
two separate and distinct fields—one for 
military weapons and the other for explora- 
tion of space. From this fallacy stems the 
decision to leave the development of the 
missiles to the military services and to treat 
the exploration of space as a form of boon- 
doggling, of no concern to our safety and 
with no serious claim on the budget. 

From this comes, so I am convinced, the 
fact that the armed services find it very hard 
to recruit and to hold on to the very best 
scientific minds of the country. The very 
first-rate men will not devote their lives to 
making a weapon that will soon be obsolete. 
These same men are often not recruited for 
the space exploration ‘because the whole 
effort there is starved for money. 

The second-rateness of our performance 
is due to the fact that our programs—mili- 
tary and for space—do not invite and en- 

the very first-rate minds. I am 
afraid that the reason why the Soviets are 
ahead of us is that their military weapons 
and their space rockets are under the con- 
trol, not of the soldiers and not of the fac- 
tory managers, but of the scientists. 

Men of genius cannot do what they are 
capable of doing if, as is the case today, they 
are herded into separate compartments and 
told to devote themselves to limited aims. 
They will respond best if they can believe 
that they are part of a great inquiry and 
experimentation into the nature of the uni- 
verse. In all the flourishing periods of dis- 
covery and invention the air men breathed 
stimulated them to look beyond the horizon. 

There is no such favoring climate today. 
Instead we have a Philistinism which sup- 
poses that the most original and first-rate 
minds can be hired for any job that the 
boss chooses for them. And we have a 
materialism which regards the exploration 
of space, and indeed the exploration of the 
unknown, as less important than the mul- 
tiplication of consumer goods. 

Such Philistinism and materialism are the 
attributes of a declining and second-rate 
power, and they are our real cause for con- 
cern. 





Unfinished Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 13, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post published an unfinished edi- 
torial on Monday, an editorial that 
needed ‘just one more sentence. The 
final paragraph read as follows: 

For all Americans are touched by the pub- 
lic schools. All Americans can see their 
decay. All Americans can understand that 
the schools are the essential source of the 
Nation’s security and strength—that the 
quality of the schools today will determine 
the quality of scientific and industrial and 
political performance in the United States 
@ decade hence. All Americans know that 
from the earliest days of this Republic, the 
public schools have been its fountain of 
youth. And they will not choose to let that 
fountain run dry. 
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To this, I would add the final sen- 
tence 


the ability to create the kind of school sys- 
tem he wants within his own school district, 
city or State, withous coming to Washington 
for handouts from the Federal bureaucracy. 





Statement of Principles on Civil Defense 
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HON. CHET ' HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the Civil Defense Committee of 
the Governor’s Conference met with the 
President at the White House to discuss 
some of the civil defense probléms now 
facing our country. It is my under- 
standing that this conference was ar- 
ranged at the request of Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller, who has sponsored a civil 
defense program in the State of New 
York that would require individual home 
and apartment house owners to pay for 
the construction of fallout shielding. 

Governor Rockefeller and I have ex- 
changed views on this matter, and in a 
previous address to the House I com- 
mented on this proposal at some length, 
pointing out the serious shortcomings 
which I believe to be inherent in this 
approach to the large and complex prob- 
lem of building a realistic civil defense 
program in this country. ; 

Last October I had the privilege. of 
meeting with the Civil Defense Commit- 
tee of the Governors’ Conference in Chi- 
cago, at which time I presented my own 
views concerning the civil defense needs 
of the Nation. 

At this time I should like to present 
to the House a statement of principles 
on civil defense which I submitted to the 
President on January 12, 1960, which sets 
forth the main objectives to be sought 
in a national civil defense effort and 
points up the important relationship be- 
tween civil defense preparedness and ne- 
gotiations for a successful general dis- 
armament agreement. 

At the conclusion of this statement, I 
am attaching copies of my correspond- 
ence with Governor Rockefeller and my 
letter of January 12, 1960, to the Presi- 
dent. 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES ON CiIviL. Derensr 


SUBMITTED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED | 


STATES BY CONGRESSMAN CHET HOLIFIELD 


The prime objective of our declared mili- 
tary policy is te deter Soviet aggression, 
either against the United States or against 
our allies, by posing the threat of massive 
nuclear retaliation against the Soviet home- 
land. It is said that such a threat offers the 
best hope of preventing either direct aggres- 
sion against the United States or extremely 
provocative actions that might also lead to 
war. 

Two key assumptions underlying this nu- 
clear deterrence policy are (1) that the 
United States would be able to survive a 
surprise attack and strike back with forces 
sufficient to cripple the Soviet Union; and 
(2) that the United States would be willing 
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to accept the consequences of attacking the 
Soviet Union in response to a Soviet attack 
against one or more of our allies, 

Basic to either of these assumptions is the 
ability to survive a nuclear attack launched 
by the Soviet Union; in the first instance a 
surprise attack, in the second a retaliatory 
blow, or counter-attack. © 
parent to the Soviet 
States could not 
there is great danger that our threat of 
massive nuclear retaliation might be dis- 
counted or otherwise misunderstood and 
thereby fail to deter aggressive action on the 
part of the Soviet Union. 

In other words, if the Soviet Union calcu- 
lated either that a attack would 
render the United States incapable of effec- 
tively retaliating or that the United States 
would not be willing to accept the probable 
destructiveness.of a Soviet counter-blow, 
thus would not massively retaliate in 
event of provocative Soviet action, it f 
that the nuclear deterrence policy 


| 


3 
: 
| 


ble nuclear attack have a direct bearing on 
our nuclear deterrence policy. Such 
arations not only improve our defensive pos- 
ture, but they also tend to reinforce 

make more meaningful our offensive power 
in that the use of such power becomes feasi- 


advantage any opposing nation might hope 
to achieve through secret, undetected offen- 
sive military forces. At the same time, each 
nation could develop a substantial degree 
of protection without creating a threat to the 
security of any other nation. 

It thus would seem practical to gear a 
phased disarmament program to a civil de- 
fense program designed to offset each suc- 
cessive reduction of armaments with added 
increments of civil defense preparedness, 

International ins of armaments 
could follow the same pattern, beginning 
with limited coverage of critical areas and 
gradually extending to the type of coverage 
considered essential to permanent arms con- 
trol and inspection. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the follow- 
ing principles concerning civil defense in 
the United States can be set forth: 

1. Large-scale civil defense 
is essential to national security and to any 
safe progress in military disarmament. Such 
preparedness would provide a degree of per- 
sonal protection which would serve to “in- . 
sure” our peoples’ lives against the risk of 
cheating by an enemy power during a pe- 
riod of disarmament and thereafter. 

2. A meaningful civil defense program 
must encompass, on a national scale, all the 
preattack preparations required to minimize 
loss of life and to insure the post-ettack 
availability of resources necessary for na~ 
tional recovery. 

3. Responsibility for developing such a 
program rests with the Federal Government 
as a part of its constitutional duty of pro- 
viding for the national defense. 

4. The States and localities should be 
called upon to provide maximum assistance 
to Federal authorities in developing a work- 
able national master plan and in the use of 
State and local resources, including govern- 
mental institutions and personnel, for civil 
defense emergency and postattack recovery 
operations. 

5. The roles and missions of the Nation’s 
Armed Forces should be recast to encompass 
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@ predetermined role in the civil defense 
field. Such a role should be planned for 
clearly defined relationships and integrated 
action with regional and local civil defense 
and disaster programs. 

6. The first task of national civil defense 
is to provide protection for the American peo- 
ple from the devastating immediate hazards 
of nuclear war. Shelter from 
fallout, emergency stocks of basic subsistence 
supplies, and radiological monitoring equip- 
ment are essential for the entire population. 
Blast protection and protected communica- 
tions and control facilities should be de- 
veloped in key areas to insure the continuity 
of essential governmental operations and 
to minimize the number of possible blast 
casualties. 

7. The second most important task of civil 
defense is to provide a basic framework for 

postattack recovery of the Nation. This 

should be performed concurrently with 
the ve function and should include 
measures to insure the availability of material 
resources in the immediate postattack period 
for the long-term recovery effort. Standby 
legislation should be enacted to provide for 
the necessary economic and industrial con- 
trol authority and administrative structure, 
and a Federal stockpile of basic survival and 
recovery resources should be created and 
positioned in properly dispersed or protected 


8 i 

8. An effective civil defense as outlined 
above would make the risks inherent in dis- 
armament more acceptable. Civil defense 
preparedness should be built up in phases 
geared to each step in the reduction of our 
military forces. 

9. In the event agreement on arms reduc- 
tion and control is achieved, a portion of 
the funds ordinarily earmarked for military 
purposes should be applied to civil defense 
needs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1959. 
Hon. NELSON ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor of the State of New York, 
The Governor's Office, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Dear NELSON: Your personal note trans- 
mitting a copy of the report on civil defense 
was appreciated. I believe you have per- 
formed a real publi@’service in sponsoring 
the civil defense study in New York State 
and in making puvlic its findings and recom- 
mendations. As you know, I have felt very 
keenly for a long time that the people must 
be fully informed about the facts of nuclear 
radiation and the implications.of nuclear war 
for the survival of our country and indeed of 
all mankind. 

In my congressional work as chairman of 
the Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government 
tions, and as chairman of the Special Sub- 
committee on Radiation of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, I have tried to 
make public, through investigations and 
hearings, as many of these facts as possible. 
Our basic studies and investigations in civil 
defense, I truly believe; have set the ground- 
work for a national reappraisal of the tasks 
that lie ahead in protecting the people and 
affording a means for national survival in 
the event of nuclear war. The 1956 report 
of the Military Operations Subcommitee ex- 
posed the fallacy of evacuation as a national 
civil defense measure and recommended a 
national shelter building program, the need 
for which has been recognized by many dis- 
tinguished study groups, including the 
Rockefeller special studies project in 1958. 

A basic tenet of our 1956 and succeeding 
repcerts is the obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide for civil defense as a 
part of its broad constitutional responsibility 
to provide for the common defense. I do 
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not think this premise can be challenged in 
the face of the terrible and widesperad dam- 
age that would result from a nuclear at- 
tack, and that is why I am concerned about 
the possible meaning and effect of your State 
civil defense report. 

Assuming the New York State Legislature 
were to give effect to the recommendations 
in your report, I see little hope that other 
States would follow suit. Consequently, 
there would be no uniform national legisla- 
tion in this vital area. In an address to the 
US. House of Representatives on July 15, 
1959, I took the liberty of suggesting there 
is little chance of legislative action in your 
State. 

More important is the question whether it 
is fair to compel private citizens to take ac- 
tion for their own defense against nuclear 
attack when the Federal Government has not 
even begun to acknowledge its responsibili- 
ties in this area. I do not discuss here the 
legal or constitutional questions posed by a 
program of compulsory shelter protection for 
individuals and property owners. The prob- 
lem is too large, the tasks too complicated, 
the time too short for us to expect that a 
nationwide shelter system ultimately can 
be achieved by State and individual action in 
the manner proposed in your report. 

Of course, as the Governor of a great 
State, you are proposing a course of action 
within the sphere of your responsibilities. 
With that no one can quarrel, and indeed you 
are to be commended for asserting re- 
sponsibilities where others have been lag- 
gard. 

The value of your report, as I see it, lies in 
drawing national attention once more to the 
civil defense problem; and you have been an 
eloquent spokesman on this subject which 
has little popular or political appeal but 
which is crucial to the Nation’s welfare. I 
hope the report will serve the further valu- 
able purpose of alerting the Federal Govern- 
ment to its responsibilities and will not be 
used as a pretext by those who would re- 
lieve themselves of burdensome and costly 
tasks by attempting to transfer responsibili- 
ties to the States or to individual citizens. 

I voice these thoughts frankly because of 
my deep concern, They are not intended in 
any way to disparage your great public 
service for civil defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuet HOLIPIELD. 
STaTe oF NEw York, 

Albany, N.Y., August 25, 1959. 
The Honorable CHer HOLiFrExp, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CuetT: Please forgive the delay in 
replying to your thoughtful letter about the 
report of the special task force on radioactive 
fallout. I appreciate very much having your 
observations which I know will be of con- 
siderable interest to the committee pres- 
ently working on the project. 

I do, indeed, feel this course of action is 
within the sphere of my responsibility for 


- the protection of the lives and health of the 


people of the State of New York. It is this 
realization that has prompted my interest, 
my concern, and my action. 

It is encouraging to have your comments. 
Your extensive familiarity with so vital a 
topic and your total awareness to the danger 
make your cqmments all the more meaning- 
ful to me. 

For your information, enclosed is a copy 
of the resolution on fallout, unanimously 
adopted by the Governors at the recent con- 
ference in Puerto Rico. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
NELSON. 


January 26 


Hovse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 12, 1960. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In view of the White 
House-sponsored Conference on Civil De- 
fense, which I understand was arranged at 
the request of Governor Rockefeller, I take 
the liberty of enelosing an of cor- 
respondence between Governor Rockefeller 
and myself on his civil defense proposals for 
the State of New York. My letter to Gover- 
nor Rockefeller of July 27, 1959, you will 
note, is critical of his proposals while com- 
mending him for his attention to this vital- 
ly important subject. 

On the basis of extended studies of civil 
defense and the effects of nuclear radiation, 
conducted by the Military Operations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, on both of which I 
serve, I am eonvinced that civil defense de- 
mands an acceptance of responsibility and 
an allocation of resources by the Federal 
Government in far greater measure than has 
heretofore been evidenced. 

As you prepare for the so-called summit 
meetings, in which disarmament undoubted- 
ly will be a crucial topic of discussion, I hope 
you will consider this point: That progress 
in disarmament does not obviate the need 
for civil defense. In fact, the need for civil 
defense grows greater because it is the only 
ultimate insurance against enemy cheating. 

The enclosed statement of principles on 
civil defense outlines this and other points 
which may be of help to the conferees meet- 
ing with you on January 25. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuetT HOLIrIzELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Sub- 
committee. 





Drug Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert in 
the Recorp the following editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of January 
23, 1960, entitled “Drug Prices”: 

Druc Prices 


If you have been following the Kefauver 
investigation, you have your own idea of 
whether drug prices are unduly high. 

The aim of the Kefauver investigation 
seems to be to get them down, or at least 
to find the justification for present levels. 

But elsewhere in Congress, there is a de- 
termined effort to freeze drug prices—and 
freeze ‘em high. The bill covers any trade- 
mark or brand products, but the chief push 
is being provided by the drug retailers. This 
is the so-called “fair trade” legislation. 

One copy of the bill has been reported to 
the House, another is pending in the Senate. 

Similar laws have been.declared unconsti- 
tutional in 16 States. 

The purpose of the bills is to give the Fed- 
eral Government’s blessing to price fixing. 
Even though the whole policy of the Gov- 
ernment and its laws for years has been to 
break up price fixing. 

When the sponsors of this legislation talk 
about “fair” trade, it is not the consumers 
they have in mind. 
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Michigan Day, 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr, Speaker, today is 
Michigan Day. She was admitted to 
the Union 123 years ago today. On 
January 26, 1837, Michigan became the 
26th State. It is fitting indeed that we 





should pause and take note of this anni-» 


versary. For since that date in 1837 the 
State of Michigan has risen to become 
one of the truly great States in this 
Nation. 

Michigan takes her name from two 
Indian words “Michi-gama” meaning 
great water or large lake. ‘This is quite 
apt since Michigan—bordered as she is 
by four of the five Great Lakes—has the 
greatest supply of fresh water of any of 
the 50 States. There are over 11,000 
inland lakes and more than 36,000 miles 
of streams in Michigan. 

Michigan is the largest State east of 
the Mississippi. In 1834 when the leg- 
islature petitioned Congress for permis- 
sion to form a State, the Michigan Ter- 
ritory included the present States of 
Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and part of Dakota. Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula alone is presently equal in 
size to Connecticut, Delaware, Rhode 
Island, and Massachusetts combined. 

Michigan has grown tremendously in 
population also. At the time of her en- 
try as a State the population was just 
over 87,000. In 1870 the population 
passed the million mark. Increasing 
steadily it reached the 2 million mark 
in 1890, 3 million in 1920, and over 5 
million in 1940. The Federal census of 
1950 placed the population at 6,3'72,009, 
the seventh largest of all the States. 

Industry, agriculture and the tourist 
trade are the three pillars upon which 
rests the economy of Michigan. During 
World War II, the magnificent perform- 
ance of Michigan’s automotive industry 
earned for our State the title of “Arsenal 
of Democracy.” Michigan continues to- 
day to be one of the foremost producers 
of military vehicular equipment and also 
is in the forefront of the vast new devel- 
opments and rapid expansion in the 
manufacture of ballistic missiles. 

The automotive industry, however, is 
only one among in which Michigan is a 
leader. On the basis of value added by 
manufacture, Michigan also ranks first 
in boatbuilding, output of internal com- 
bustion engines, mobile homes, steel 
springs, hardware, industrial patterns, 
special dies and tools, and conveyors. 
Michigan is also known far and wide as 
an outstanding producer of furniture, 
breakfast foods, drugs and chemicals, 
sporting and athletic goods, steel, salt 
and paper products. 

Diversification of industry has pro- 
ceeded at such a pace that of 453 indus- 
tries classified by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Michigan has 369 or 81 percent 
of the total. 
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Michigan is well endowed with natural 
resources. She is noted for her lime- 
stone. Michigan is first in production 
of salt, gypsum and marl. The Lower 
Peninsula has extensive quantities of 
sand and gravel. Michigan’s splendid 
highways are built of her own native 
materials. 

The mention of highways brings to 
mind Michigan’s wonderful record with 
respect to traffic safety. Michigan is 
high up among the States with the high- 
est traffic volume, yet she has the second 
lowest number of traffic fatilities per 100 
million miles traveled. In addition to 
industry, Michigan is a top-notch agri- 
cultural State. Michigan’s agriculture 
brings in more than $730 million each 
year. Michigan’s Lower Peninsula 
raises 97 percent of the Nation’s crop of 
navy beans. Beans may be baked in 
Boston, but they are raised in Michigan. 
One of the finest fruit belts in the Nation 
is located in the western part of the 
State, along Lake Michigan. The State’s 
commercial crop of apples, nearly 12 mil- 
lion bushels of them, last year put Mich- 
igan in third place in apple growing. 
Peaches, pears, and cultivated blueber- 
riés from Michigan are relished through- 
out the country. Michigan is first in 
production of tomatoes and cucumbers. 
Many other vegetables—onioris, snap 
beans, carrots, and celery—are grown in 
Michigan. In all, 44 different fruit and 
vegetable crops are raised commercially 
in Michigan. 

It is obvious that the great State of 
Michigan is well deserving of an eminent 
place among her sister States. With 
such an abundance of resources and di- 
versity of commercial activity we are 
proud to say that Michigan’s economy is 
gaining year and year. Michigan ap- 
proaches the seventh decade of this 
century with confidence and optimism. 
It is with considerable pride that I call 
the attention of this body to this— 
Michigan Day, 1960. 





So Now There Is No Missile Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing concern of the American people 
over the missile lag is reflected in the 
editorial columns of the Nation’s news- 
papers. 

I call the attention of Members of the 
House to an editorial which appeared in 
the Hartford Courant, a great Connecti- 
cut newspaper, on January 21. The 
Courant, the oldest newspaper of con- 
tinuous publication in America, has not 
been unfriendly to the present adminis- 
tration. However, it finds, as so many 
of us have found, that the administra- 
tion is attempting to explain away the 
missile gap rather than moving as ac- 
tively and effectively as is necessary to 
end it. 





- 
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The editorial follows: 
So Now THere Is No Misstz eur 


It does not take yesterday’s rumors about 
that Soviet nose cone in the Pacific, on top 
of all the sputniks and luniks, to make an 
American uneasy. For some years we have 
been told, supposedly on the basis of intelli- 
gence estimates, that by the early 


Joint Chiefs, say it isn’t so at all. New in- 
telligence information shows that there is 
“a clear balance in our favor.” 

All this is heartening. Yet one wonders 
if it is a base solid enough to base national 
policy on. we would be wise if we 
forgot about intelligence estimates. Perhaps 
we should just go ahead on our own to do 
the most we can to make sure the free way 
of life has a maximum of interior and ex- 
terior strength. 

The trouble is that we are never given the 
hard facts themselves, about Soviet missiles 
and ours, or comparable matters. Perhaps 
that is too much to expect in a nation, sup- 
posedly dedicated to freedom, that loves to 
wrap facts up in impenetrable containers 
labeled Security. One is reminded of what 
Britain's Sagittarius wrote in a Comipaqeane 
situation there during the war: 


What are the facts? Are they sunny or sin- 
ister? 
Ignorant queries are here out of place; 
All we can read is the face of a Minister ‘ 
Pallid from looking the facts in the face. 


All we can do is read the faces, and the 
testimony, of the Joint Chiefs, the Defense 
Secretary, and our other authorities. And 
there we read that “There is no missile gap.” 
Well, we can be sure there isn’t. We can be 
sure Mr. K too knows that all his missiles 
“would not suffice to destroy enough of our 
retaliatory strike forces” to enable thim to 
make “a rational decision to attack.” But 
misiles are only a token, a symbol, of the life- 
and-death stakes in the 20th century’s epic 
struggle between liberal democracy and the 
totalitarian challenger. 

This richest nation in all the world’s long 
history might well read and ponder the his- 
tory of all other rich nations before it. When 
those nations went in for bread (the most 
fattening diet any people has ever eaten) 
and circuses (seen anybody looking at TV. 
lately?) they were readying themselves for 
conquest by the challenger. Thus it was in 
Crete’s Mycenae, in Greece facing Philip of 
Macedon, and in Rome before the barbarians. 
We need not be frightened. Our prowess and 
our power are still great, our opportunity 
unlimited. But one could wish that, over 
the years, there would be a little less official 
assurance that all is well, and a little more 
performance, say by military hardware that 
can throw payloads at the moon, and hit it. 





What Is the Trath About Lindbergh? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26,1960 . 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the tragic heroes in American life is 
Charles A. Lindbergh. His contribution 
to aviation science and his example of 
personal courage will always be re- 
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membered and honored. But like many 
another who departed from his narrow 
‘field of competence, Colonel Lindbergh 
committed great blunders or worse when 
he ventured into the field of politics 
-and international diplomacy. 
Beginning with his acceptance of the 
German Air Medal from the Nazi Gen- 





which he threatened that American Jews 
would suffer if they continued to work 
against the Nazi danger, Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s career was a pathetically unhe- 
roic one. We do not have to believe what 
the German Ambassador to this country 
said about Lindbergh’s contributions to 
German propaganda efforts here to con- 
clude sadly that Lindbergh was woefully 
out of step with his countrymen and 
with the best interests of America dur- 
ing this period. The facts are on the 
public record. 

But the other day—from a most 
roundabout source in the ultraconserva- 
tive magazine, National Review—an op- 
posite viewpoint appeared, attributed to 
the former American military attaché in 
our Berlin Embassy, Col. Truman Smith, 
now retired. According to Smith, Colo- 
nel Lindbergh did not want the Nazi 
medal and was surprised when General 
Goering suddenly produced it at a pri- 
vate dinner given by the American Am- 
bassador. Again, according to Smith, 
Lindbergh had come to Germany at the 
request of Army Intelligence to see if 
he could discover vital information about 
the growing German Air Force and to 
help persuade Goering to accept a plan 
to permit Jewish emigration from Ger- 
many. 
Lindbergh himself is silent. Is this 
an attempt to rewrite history, to change 
the record as it was known to American 
public figures and historians for almost a 
generation? Or, is it a newly un- 
earthed fact? If it is a fact, I will be 
among the first to give it due weight and 
Publicity even though it cannot, of 
course, change the record of- Colonel 
Lindbergh’s propaganda activities for 
the America First Committee. If it is a 
fact, we should all be delighted to credit 
Colonel Lindbergh with this civic and 
humanitarian act. 

‘I hope, therefore, that the State De- 
partment and the Army will give us now 
an authoritative and balanced state- 
ment on this new development since I am 
advised that authentic documents are in 
their posséssion. 





A Test on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 
Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 


tention to an editorial appearing in yes- 
terday’s New York Times and ask that 
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my Republican colleagues carefully con- 
sider its conclusions. I am sure that 
they will wish to take action now rather 
than give credence to charges of a deal 
between House Republicans and south- 
ern Democrats, as the Times implies. 

I ask that at this point the following 
New York Times editorial be included in 
the REcorpD: 

A TEsT ON CriviL RIGHTS 

. A list published in this mewspaper last 
week showed that 146 Democrats and 30 Re- 
publicans in the House of Representatives 
have now signed a discharge petition to bring 
a civil rights bill out of the Rules Com- 
mittee and to the floor. The news is the 
small number of GOP signers, including, for 
example, only 5 of the 24 Republicans from 
New York. 

House Republican leaders explain that 
they are against discharge petitions in 
principle because they do not believe in 
circumventing House rules. They say the 
Democrats, as the majority party, bear the 
responsibility for the bill. They express as- 
surance that the bill will get to the floor 
and promise to vote for it there. 

To put it bluntly, those explanations are 
lame. It can hardly be circumventing House 
rules to sign a discharge petition when the 
rules provide for such a petition. It is no 
secret that the Democratic Party is divided. 
between South and North. Republican votes 
are needed to get the bill to the floor as 
well as to pass it there. Most important, 
failure of the discharge petition will permit 
the bill to reach the floor only under unfav- 
orable terms—perhaps including a ban on 
amendments—dictated by Rules Committee 
conservatives. 

The Republican Party, unlike its opposi- 
tion, should be free to give whole-hearted 
support to civil rights legislation. Its fail- 
ure to do so can only give credence to 
charges of a deal between House Republi- 
cans’and southern Democrats. The discharge 
petition will be open for signatures when 
the House meets at noon today. If the issue 
is recognized for what it is—a chance for 
meaningful civil rights legislation—it should 
not take long to get the 43 more signatures 
needed. " 





No Time for Monopoly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of controversy for the 
past few months since an examiner for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board recom- 
mended.a monopoly be allowed to exist 
on the air route between Seattle and 
Honolulu. This examiner proposed that 
Northwest Airlines be given exclusive 
certificate to operate between these two 
great and growing terminals and that 
Pan American World Airways, which has 
been flying the route since 1948 on an 
equally competitive basis with North- 
west, be directed to cease its operations. 

As you can imagine, Mr. Speaker, this 
examiner’s recommendation created an 
uproar all over the Pacific Northwest and 
Hawaii. Irate newspaper editorials and 
protests from business and civic organ- 
izations in Seattle, Portland, and Hono- 
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lulu quickly followed this unfortunate 
recommendation. 
But there is still room for hope, Mr. 


Speaker. Fortunately, the decision of* 
the examiner is by no means final and 
the full membership of the CAB will 
hear oral argument beginning on Febru- 
ary 10 in the matter of the Pacific North- 
west to Hawaii case. There is good rea- 
son to believe that, in the final analysis, 
the CAB will follow its long established 
policy of approving and encouraging 
competition and will allow both Pan 
American and Northwest to operate this 
most promising Pacific coast air route. 

Mr. Speaker, a well known Washington 
newsletter published by Independent 
Editorial Services, Ltd., has an excellent 
editorial in its current edition, “No Time 
for Monopoly.” It concerns itself with 
the case I have just been discussing. 
Under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I include this editorial in the 
ReEcorD. It follows: 

No Time ror MonoPpo.y 


Air travel to the islands and tourism have 
been booming since Hawaii’s admission to 
the Union last July as the 50th State, The 
surge in business is epitomized by such proj- 
ects as the fourfold expansion of Henry J. 
Kaiser’s 750-room resort hotel and the spate 
of applications from airlines seeking Civil 
Aeronautics Board certification to fly be- 
tween San Francisco-Los Angeles to Hono- 
lulu. 

The speedup of Honolulu's economic devel- 
opment and its population growth have been 
matched by Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
Wash., which are now linked by two car- 
riers—Northwest and Pan American—with 
Hawaii. Pan American pioneered the route 
and has been fiying in competition with 
Northwest on a temporary basis. Because 
of increasing Pacific Northwest traffic to the 
mid-Pacific and beyond, Pan American has 
scheduled jet service. Northwest also is to 
take delivery of jets some months from now, 
chiefly for flights to the Orient, 

On two past occasions prior to Hawaiian 
statehood, CAB moved to limit operations on 
the route to Northwest, on the ground that 
there wasn’t sufficient business for two air- 
lines. Presidential action disapproving such 
rulings kept competition alive. Since last 
July 4, however, the matter has been an in- 
terstate route case rather than an interna- 
tional one, and the White House no longer 
can negate such blows at competition in air 
carriage. 

Little more than 5 months ago, a CAB 
examiner again recommended that North- 
west monopolize the route, on which traffic 
has increased eight times during the 1950’s. 
The recommendation touched off protests 
from the civic organizations of Portland, 
Seattle, and Honolulu, the governors of 
Washington, Oregon, and Hawaii, and the 
Senate president and legislature of the 50th 
State. Hawaii understandably wants lots of 
airliners filled with passengers to fly in from 
the mainland. Seattle and Portland busi- 
nessmen and tourists who have been limited 
to one US.-flag airline, Northwest, on the 
short, great circle route to Tokyo, view with 
dismay any prospect of a cutback in service 
to the Far East via the Hawaiian Islands as 
well, 

The CAB has been under considerable fire 
because of such accusations as ex-member 
Louis Hector outlined in a 75-page bill of 
particulars to the President when Hector 
resigned last fall. One point he raised was 
that the CAB is long on judicial form but 
short on judicial substance, and that deci- 
sions are made seemingly without regard to 
established criteria for serving the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. Rep- 
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resentative ENAMUEL CELLER, head of the 
House Judiciary Committee and its Antitrust 
Subcommittee, made a similar point when 
the CAB examiner recommended rejection 
of Pan American’s petition to continue air 
transportation -between the Pacific North- 
west and Hawaii. Celler expressed himself 
vigorously in a letter to outgoing Board 
Chairman James Durfee. 

In recent months, CAB has acquired two 
new members, Whitney Gilliland of Iowa, 
Republican, and Alan Boyd, of Florida, 
Democrat. Neither has had past ties with 
airline companies. There is the prospect 
that such new blood at CAB will result in 
higher priority for the public interest in air- 
line service, and in healthy airline competi- 
tion. 

All the foregoing points to a much needed 
reform in CAB procedures as pointed out in 
the Hector report and which Congress should 


concern itself with. The time for logroll-. 


ing in air routes has passed. 





Economic Recovery of West Germany 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
include an article on the “Economic Re- 
covery of West Germany” by Judge 
Meyer L. Casman, who has made a study 
of the subject and has lived in Germany. 
Judge Casman, a prominent member of 
the Philadelphia bar, has recently been 
cited in two awards: “as a soldier, engi- 
neer, jurist, and good citizen” and the 
other as “the international good will 
ambassador.” 

Judge Casman served in Germany for 
a short time after World War I and 
after World War II from 1947 to 1950, 
first as one of the chief prosecutors at 
the Nurnberg trials, then as President 
Judge of the Civil Actions Court and 
finally as a judge on the Supreme Resti- 
tution Court. He is a graduate of the 
U.S. Military Academy, the Graduate 
Engineering School at the University of 
Michigan and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law School. 

The article follows: 

EcoONOMIC RECOVERY OF WesT GERMANY 

Of all the countries in the world, Western 
Germany can claim the greatest economic 
recovery in modern times. It started im- 
mediately after the war. That country was 
then absolutely prostrate—commercially, 
physically, politically, and _ spiritually. 
While England need merely rise from about 
70 percent of prewar economy, Germany had 
to start from scratch. By 1952, Germany 
caught up with England, and now it is ahead 
of England. Perhaps the following may be 
given as the principal reasons for Germany’s 
recovery: 

1. U.S. PRIMING 

Immediately after the war, the Germans 
were really put to it, for food and all other 
necessities of a bare existence. During the 
war, they had, of course, exploited every one 
of ‘their conquered nations and nationals— 
depriving these of food they could pilfer to 
permit themselves to live in lush (relatively) 
circumstances. After the war these were no 
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more. Circumstances had completely 
changed, The conquerors became the con- 
quered. The Germans had now to scrape 
the garbage cans of the American throw- 
aways to survive and exist. 

In the after-war chaos, our first mission, 
therefore, had to be to safeguard all in Ger- 
many from famine and disease. We liberally 
gave of our food, equipment, supplies and 
know-how. But we accomplished much 
more. In the first 8 years, we put in about 
3% billion: dollars (plus 5 million marks 
in counterpart funds). It turned out to be 
the shot in the arm which started the Ger- 
mans on their upward course in health, so- 
cial and economic recoveries. Wherever you 
gO you see evidence of our giving. This 
building was erected with Marshall Plan 
funds, etc. Then there were ever so many 
nongovernmental contributions. This build- 
ing has a tablet marking it as erected by the 
United Church Movement; This Free Uni- 
versity Library in Berlin was from a Ford 
Foundation grant (1144 million dollars), etc. 

Most unique is the full appreciation of it 
all by the Germans. We are used to being 
called a “sucker’—you know that adage 


about biting the hand that feeds you. But ° 


not so with the Germans. Here are ex- 
tracts from Dr. Ludwig Erhard’s book, “Ger- 
many’s comeback in the world’s market’: 
“These figures show how much German Re- 
construction owes to the American admin- 
istration’s farsighted policy of foreign aid. 
and to the understanding and altruism of 
the American taxpayer who had to foot the 
bill. For every German, it is therefore axio- 
matic, a fact forming, a permanent element 
in his historical consciousness, that it was 
the United States whose foreign aid put into 
our hand the chief key to open the gates to 
world markets.” Erhard is the Minister of 
Economics and the present vice chancellor. 
As late as the fall elections in 1949, there 
were all over, “Amis, Go Home.” No more, 
anywhere, now. 
2. CURRENCY REFORM 


All along after the war, it was realized 
that a currency reform was essential. Ger- 
man mark biils had increased from 5 to 


73% billions, thanks to the Russians, with, 


their duplicate set of plates. Now before 
discussing any reform, the Russians again 
insisted on duplicate new plates. To that, 
General Clay would not accede. He had had 
too much experience with them by this time. 
Accordingly, the Russians were bypassed 
and agreement was reached with the Eng- 
lish and French to launch the reform in the 
three allied zones and sectors. 

The reform plan consisted of four mili- 
tary government laws (and many amend- 
ments), instituted on June 21, 1948. The 
substance of. these was that current and un- 
paid payments such as wages, rentals, inter- 
est, be made on the basis of 1 to 1; whereas, 
past debts and merchandise were to go on 
the basis of 1 for every 10 old marks, ie., 
debts and merchandise marked down to 10 
percent: 

Let me say this. I would not believe it 
had I not seen it with my eyes. Goods of all 
kinds not available, or formerly hidden un- 
der shelves now appeared in the open; the 
repairman who would come before only for 
&@ guaranteed meal and cigarettes, now would 
come only for deutschemarks; all black mar- 
kets disappeared and soon all rationing 
with its long queues ceased. One victor, 
England, was still under strictest rationing. 

About the time of this currency reform, 
the allies finally determined to allow full re- 
industrialization of Germany and see wheth- 
er it could pull itself up by its own boot- 
straps. Germany did not disappoint any- 
one. The marks, which were worthless from 
1945 to 1948, began immediately to climb in 
value in Switzerland and later throughout 
the world. Before the reform, 1 Swiss franc 
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was worth 25 RM; by 1953, 1 SF was worth 
1 DM; now the SF has been exceeded in value 
by ‘the DM.. : 
3, FINANCE REFORMS 

There is no question but that Germany’s 
well planned finance and channel- 
ing aided greatly in Germany’s comeback. 
She had limited capital and had to make the 
best use of it. She tackled each problem on 
its own merits. We can consider but one of 
them. Let us take her first and most press- 
ing problem, housing. She had three out of 
every five former homes available, to a popu- 
lation now increased by 25 percent refugees. 
This is how she did it.. Germany gave in- 
come tax credit to every industry and em- 


ployer of up to 50 percent of the cost of: 


home construction made by it for its em- 
ployees, and free construction mortgage 
loans to boot. Workers could earn over- 
time, income tax free. The combined zeal, 
therefore, of employer and employee wnder 
such circumstances resulted in no coffee 
breaks, work all night by are light, and over 
@ half million new home units every year. 

One could go on and detail the intelligent 
manner of approach in the other key in- 
dustries, such as shipbuilding, steel, coal, 
factories, foreign markets, and even agri- 
culture, in connection with which the land 
reform of OMGUS should not be overlooked. 


And there is no rcom to discuss the intelli- 


gent approach to the personal and corporate 
tax reductions. 


4. U.S, FREE ENTERPRISE 


One must be acquainted with the old 
bureacratic, cartel, government control, op- 
posed to our stockholder systems to appre- 
ciate the transformation to the present, Ger- 
many is still more bureaucratic than I hope 
we will ever be. Bureaucracy is a natural 
for them. But as to private industry and 
enterprise, there have been revolutionary 
chi as to manner of doing business and 
relationships to stockholders. 


I do not fear stating that it was the U.S. 


and economic 
nationalism. We had no little difficulty sell- 
ing them on the idea. A few of Germany's 
keymen had the opportunity to see or be 
trained in the U.S. methods and they are 
the ones who sold Germany on them. Dr. 
Erhard has an unshakable faith in free enter- 
prise; that all Government controls are evil 
and only to be used in times of extreme 
emergency. Says he, speaking of foreign 
markets: “A genuine market economy (free 
enterprise) cannot step short at the national 
frontiers; it tends to abolish its own fron- 
tiers and thus provides powerful induce- 
ments for others to reciprocate * * * it 
cannot flourish as an island in @ sea of con- 
trolled economics.” It was he more than 
anyone else who sold our ideas. 

Dr. Erhard caused all rationing and price 
controls to be withdrawn and soon, as he 
had maintained prior thereto, true competi- 
tion caused prices to find their own low 
levels. In foreign trade he set about abolish- 
ing import quotas, reducing tariff barriers 
and opposing artificial subsidies to boost 
exports; he profoundly believed that liberali- 
zation of imports would induce competition 
in the home market that would keep the 
prices down, which in turn would help Ger- 
man exports meet international competition. 
For over 20 years he opposed the German 
cartels and loudly championed the US. “trust 
busters’’—against the strongest opposition, 
until now.they have an antitrust law too. 

Perhaps we might also take a leaf of his 
as to creating and maintaining a consumer 
market. Unlike our efforts to stem inflation 
by raising interest rates etc., Erhard was do- 
ing the opposite. To boost consumption still 
more he is proposing that the cost of house- 
hold equipment such as refrigerators, dish- 
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washers, and laundry machines be deductible 
for income purposes. He is quoted as saying: 
“as long as Tam Minister of Economics, there 
will be no crisis. I will (whenever neces- 


_ will not get (economic) consumption.” 


The Germans enthusiastically adopted our 
ideas of purchasing on the installment plan 
and our methods of merchandise advertis- 
ing. Purchases of furniture and household 
goods attained proportions that were some- 
thing entirely new in Germany. While the 
English have not taken to our too con- 
spicuous advertising, the Germans have 
taken to it like a duck to water. Though 
they do frown and properly so on our lack 
of ability to sell ideas. You know, we in- 
vented the expression “public relations’— 
they adopted these very, very words, for they 
do not use any translation of them; but they 

to see that while we can sell an ice- 
box to.an Eskimo, we have not been able to 
sell any ideas, particularly vis-a-vis the 
Russians. 
5. FORBEARANCE OF LABOR 


Their unions are on an industrial pattern 


. but their is a fundamental difference in 


their operation. Their unions have repre- 
sentation of the operating board of direc- 
tors, usually operating the personnel end, in 
the coal and steel industries. Their cor- 
porate setup is a bit different than ours. 
The Aufsichtsrat, elected by the share- 
holders, is an enlarged board of directors, 
and they in turn elect the members of the 
Vorstand, which might be likened to the 
operating or executive committee. The 
union representative would thus appear to 
serve two gods, the management, as well as 
labor. He is to us, on both sides of the 
bargaining table. Yet it seems to work. At 
any rate, it is this representative’s knowl- 
edge of the management’s side that permits 
him to not only work in behalf of labor but 
to keep the union from taking extreme ahti- 
production measures. Hardly any major 
strikes. Production goes on. The unions 
thus operate under the Mit Bestimmung 
Recht, what we call, the codetermination 
law. 

At first, under necessity of survival, both 
sides were manly enough to act in a responsi- 
ble and patriotic manner, subordinating ex- 
treme selfishness to the necessities of recon- 
struction. This was aided by the absence 
of Communist agitators in the ranks of their 
unions, and by the hard work and minimum 
profits of the executive side. The Govern- 
ment also aided by giving the workers what 
they wanted almost before the unions had 
time to shout for it. It is not difficult to 
understand the desire if not the necessity for 
the codetermination law. 

Many of the trade unionists in Germany 
had spent years in Hitler’s concentration 
camps and all union property had been con- 
fiscated. Even more urgently than anything 
else they did not want any more of the 
ee principle which made them slaves. 

abominable and most undemocratic 
sieelioha of labor operation must never see 
the light of day again. One of the first laws, 
therefore, that both labor and Government 


worked ‘together on was this codetermina-- 


tion law which was passed in 1951. It is too 
involved to adequately treat here. Suffice to 
say that in the main goal of the unions, the 
coal and steel industries, the unions and 
management each got 50 percent representa- 
tion with a neutral as the mediator in the 
disputes. As a result there was neither an 
unbridled boss nor labor agitator. 

Now, the workers not only get social in- 
surance, fringe benefits up to 30 percent of 
the wage bill, low rental housing (about 
one-third former amount), but are now get- 
ting from more and more companies profit 
sharing. There was really not much opposi- 
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tion to the inauguration of profit sharing. 
Industry wants to hold on to their good men. 
It knows Only too well the German saying, 
“Machines are expendable; but good men, 
irreplaceable.” And unions do not resent 
very much the necessity for a 75-percent vote 
to call a strike. 


6. REFUGEE INFLUX 


A good many people in the United States 
oppose any sizable immigration. Yet this 
least expected aid from refugees to economic 
recovery has turned out to be one of the 
most important reasons for it. Even in 
Germany, most Germans expected that this 
incursion of 12 -million expellees and 
refugees, homeless and impoverished, would 
be a staggering economic burden. But men 
like Erhard and Adenauer could see ahead 
and differently. They could see that these 
12 million people were not only potential 
consumers but that they included over 3 mil- 
lion eager workers. They ranged from labor- 
ers who might man the mines to thousands 
of the finest and most industrious craftsmen 
of East Europe. Thus the men of the Zeiss 
factory at Jena, who managed to escape to 
the West, reestablished themselves near 
Stuttgart. 

The refugees are still coming over to the 
west. In Berlin I visited the camp where 
over 500 are processed every day. They were 
nearly all youngsters. Rather than go into 
the Polizei, which they must, they would 
rather come over into the West and go into 
the democratic military there or even into 
the mines. The old farmer with his four 
sons wants to come to the West to raise his 
sons in the western way. Through Berlin 
alone, over 144 million have crossed over. 
For those that are not easily assimilated into 
the regular German industries, there are 
now about 128,000 purely refugee under- 
takings. 

Nearly one in every four is an expellee or 
refugee. Those who could not be taken care 
of one way or another through work or were 
too old and feeble, became wards of the 
state. They were given social security earned 
or not; and initially assisted by the equaliza- 
tion-of-the-burden funds. Everyone, every- 
where, is by now agreed that the refugee in- 
flux materially aided Germany’s miraculous 
recovery. 

We should study all this to see if we are 
not in error as to our fearing immigration. 
After all, we have found that it takes the 
work of one to support himself and up to 
2% others. Thus, an average family becomes 
a self-supporting unit, besides all in that 
family becoming consumers. By keeping 
them out we not only suffer a possible eco- 
nomic loss, but throughout the world we 
in deeds negate our wordy generosity. Take 
the Hungarian recent refugee problem. Can- 
ada, with one-tenth our population took 
two-thirds as many Hungarians from Yugo- 
slavia as we did (we took 2,509 while Canada 
took 1,765). ; 

It is significant that Canada has attained 
@ postwar recovery only next to Germany’s. 


7. INDUSTRIOUSNESS 


The natural, skill, inventiveness, as well 
as industriousness of the Geman is self-evi- 
dent and manifest wherever you go, day or 
night. And so nonwasteful compared to us. 
They could get along in respect to food and 
electricity, for instance, on what we waste 
in these categories. During daytime there 
is a minimum of electricity used. They work 
near windows and only use individual lights 
where necessary; during dark hours you will 
not find hallways or rooms always lighted; 
you put the switch on as you enter the court- 
yard, it is off as you reach the entrance, 
you put the switch on as you alight the 
first flight of stairs, but by the time you 
reach the next flight that switch is off, and 
so on. They appear to act as if challenged 
to show their real industry and bravery in 
order to overcome the blight of Hitlerism. 
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Their capacity to work is legendary, but 
not a myth. There are fundamentals to ex- 
plain all this but there is no room for it 
here. Although there are many class dis- 
tinctions, we would not tolerate here, a very 
noticeable trait now is the almost complete 
lack of class resentment of employee for 
employer. The hard-working boss has set 
an exemplary pattern, even if he is wealthy. 
There is no resentment against wealth, 
wealth equals success and success means 
hard work. The German industriousness 
and his other natural traits must be in- 
cluded in the factors which brought about 
this remarkable recovery. 

These are only the major reasons. Re- 
cently, Ludwig Erhard summarized the 
story of the German recovery as follows: 
“The first concern was to restore competi- 
tion and the urge and incentive to work. 
So we made a clean sweep of the price and 
wage controls started by Hitler and taken 
over by the occupation authorities. In 
spite of protests, import controls were re- 
laxed as much as possible. Foreign goods, 
as they appeared on the market, became a 
spur to German manufacturers to produce 
more efficiently. Our manufacturers needed 
such a spur because for a long time they 
had been cut off from outside competition, 
first by the Nazi autarchy, then by the war. 
Freer trade meant more goods in the shops. 
It strengthened our new currency because 
it showed the people they could by some- 
thing with their money (a pfennig, equal- 
ing one-fourth cent, is still a usable coin). 
I was sure that the more we bought from 
abroad, the more we could and would sell 


abroad. It seemed to many a risky thing. 


for a country in Germany’s plight to bet on 
economic freedom. But we made the bet— 
and won it.” 

You cannot read this without including 
what he patently omits—the thorough plan- 
ning all of the above entailed. Here we 
have feast or famine. Of course we could 
have avoided the slight recessions due 
principally: to the curtailment of our defense 
spending in 1949 and 1953. In 1957, there 
was real and serious economy ordered to come 
within a reduced budget. But not an ounce 
of planning how to avoid a consequent re- 
cession. So we had one that was really 
serious. 

In May of 1957 I went to Germany on a 
study trip covering tts economic recovery. 
I made a longer trip of it this 1959 summer. 
I found not only an economic but a spiritual 
recovery too. Up to 1952 they were too busy 
getting the shelter and food and clothing of 
mere existence. Since then they have been 
building well on the Western concept of 
moral and spiritual values. They no longer 
alibi but rather feel deeply and acknowledge 
the shame of the Hitler regimes. They want 
to make amends and make good not only for 


their own conscience but to the wronged - 


ones throughout the world. In these re- 
spects the Adenauer government has led 
the way and may it so continue for a long 
time to come. 
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HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
under current market conditions of bur- 
ley tobacco and under the supply situa- 
tien for this crop, as we know it to 
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prevail right now, there could well be an 
increase in the tobacco allotments all 
over the country where burley tobacco is 
produced. 

But in order for this good achievement 
to mean the most for those worst off, 
I have proposed that two-thirds-of this 
suggested increase be given to the 
smaller or semirural industrial areas 
where burley tobacco is now produced 
and where there is 10 percent or. more of 
the labor forces unemployed. In other 
words, my bill would give every grower 
some increase and would give every de- 
pression area grower still more increase. 
Everyone wants to help economically de- 
pressed areas but no one seems willing to 
do anything to help them. My bill, ELR. 
9745, would help tobacco growers and 
would alleviate conditions in depressed 
areas; all in one legislative effort. It 
might aid the general economy in most 
of the following small industrial areas 
of our Nation now suffering from 
unemployment. 

Maryland, two minor areas. 

North Carolina, two minor areas. 

Virginia, one minor area. 

West Virginia, eight minor areas. 

Kentucky, sevem minor areas. 

Tennessee, one minor area. 

On January 20, 1960, I sent Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson a copy of my bill 
and asked him to consider it and ap- 
prove it, if possible. My letter to him is 
as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1960. 
Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. BeNsow: Enclosed is a copy of 
my own burley tobacco allotment bill for 
1960, same being H.R. 9745, introduced by 
me on January 19, 1960, which I would like 
very much for you, your Tobacco Division, 
and your Department to consider. And I 
would fervently hope that this bill, or one 
similar thereto, might have the approval 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

My bill would grant a 15-percent increase 
in burley tobacco allotments, but in prac- 
tical effect the increase would only amount 
to about 5 percent because most of the 
increase would go to the least of tobacco pro- 
ducing areas, those located in some of the 
economically depressed, labor surplus coun- 
ties of minor industrial importance in our 
Nation. I myself represent one of these 
areas, the Eighth Congressional District of 
Kentucky, where we have much unemploy- 
ment and labor surplus with just*a few small 
tobacco bases in most of our counties. 

My bill would be a double-barreled bene- 
diction because it would recognize the cur- 
rent disappearance of burley tobacco sup- 
plies and the high market prices of tobacco 
by— 

1. Giving some increase, not less than 5 
percent, to all burley growers everywhere 
so that they ali might share somewhat in 
the fortunate circumstances of this crop’s 
present status; and by 

2. Giving special recognition and consid- 
eration to tobacco’s poor relations in de- 
pressed areas of our country, where the 
maximum economic needs of our American 
citizenship prevail right now. 

Our President and his administration have 
heretofore been recorded in favor of de- 
pressed areas legislation. My bill would ac- 
complish something in that very area of 
legislative effort and this would help~ the 
entire economy in certain counties of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
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and possibly other States where burley to- 
bacco is produced in a small way. 

According to statistics at hand, applying 
to the period of November 1959 the follow: 
ing burley tobacco growing States had 10 
percent or more of available labor forces 
unemployed in minor or small industrial 
areas, viz: 

Maryland, two minor areas. 

North Carolina, two minor areas. 

Virginia, one minor area, 

West Virginia, eight minor areas. 

Kentucky, seven minor areas. 

Tennessee, one minor area. 

Undoubtedly some of those small indus- 
trial areas of economic depression in West 
Virginia and possibly in other States would 
have no burley tobacco production what- 
ever at the present time. The intent of 
my bill would not be to add any territory 
whatever to presently existing burley to- 
bacco places of production but would be 
to help all presently existing territories some 
and the economically depressed territories 
still more. “Blessed is he that considered 
the poor; the Lord will deliver him in time 
of trouble.” Psalms 41. 

With all good wishes and thanking you for 
your consideration, I am, 

Yours truly, 
EuGENE SILER, 
Member of Congress, Eighth District of 
Kentucky. 


It would certainly be pleasing to me 
if other House Members from econom- 
ically depressed, burley tobacco areas 
would introduce bills similar to mine and 
then lend a hand toward getting some 
legislation of this type enacted. 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 





mend to the attention of our colleagues. 


the following editorial which appeared 

in the New Republic, January 25, 1960, 

issue. The editorial is most timely: 
Civi. RicuTs DEADLOCK 


About once a year.we try to explain what 
the GOP-Dixiecrat collaboration really 
means. This is a good time in connection 
with the civil rights bill. This mild Eisen- 
hower version is now deadlocked in the 12- 
man House Rules Committee. The commit- 
tee won’t act, and there are not enough sig- 
natures available to bring it to the floor by 
petition. The reason is, of course, that the 
GOP and Dixiecrats swap favors: the sancti- 
monious GOP helps the South keep the 
blacks in place, and the South helps kill 
liberal spending measures, On the Rules 
Committee there are four northern Demo- 
crats, four southern Democrats and four Re- 
publicans. The Republicans won’t help the 
northerners, so the bill is stalled. Again, 
it takes 219 House signatures to discharge 
the committee. Northern Democrats don’t 
have that number and need about 50 or 
60 GOP signatures for the job. Republicans 
won't sign. One telephone call from Eisen- 
hower and the GOP would fall into line. He 
doesn’t call. 

This doesn’t mean there won't be a bill. 
We expect one. But not until the GOP has 
squeezed out the last drop of advantage by 
demonstrating the Democratic split. Or 
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wait-——another possibility. This is a perfect 
setup for young Lochinvar Nixon; he settled 
the steel strike and befriended labor, didn’t 
he? We think the GOP would love to culti- 
vate the Negro vote for Vice President Nromw 
by letting him dramatically settle the civil 
rights case, 

A year ago Eisenhower proposed setting 
up a Committee on National Goals, privately 
financed, that would tell America what it 
really is aiming for. Every now and then 
some reporter needles the White House by 
asking what's become of this grandiose 
scheme, but nobody knows. Not a word 
about it in the state of the Union message. 

On the other hand the President did get 
together a first-rate, blue-ribbon Commis- 
sion on Civil Last September it 
brought out its long awaited report. Its 
chief proposal, approved 5 to 1, was to estab- 
lish Federal registrars in southern communi- 
ties if the local officials refused to list Negro 
voters. Eisenhower gave the proposal a 
frosty reception at last week’s press confer- 
ence; he didn’t even know if the idea was 
constitutional, he said; much better stick 
to his current civil rights bill (ie., the one 
stalled in committee by GOP votes). It is - 
reported that some of the Commissioners 
wili hand back their blue ribbons if they 
don’t get White House support. It’s no fun 
doing a nasty job if the boss won’t back you 
up. 





Speech by Eduardo L. Martelino 
EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN | 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 





in New York. He is a former newsman, 
a World War II veteran, and an author 
whose recent book, “Someday Malaysia,” 
has just been released in New York. 

A seasoned diplomat at 36, he repre- 
sents a new generation of Asians who be- 
lieve in the nationalistic movements in 
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stock before this impressive group of young 
Jesuits. The-Society of Jesus is an order 
made up of the finest minds. That you 
should therefore apply yourselves to the 
subject of Philippine-American relations is 
a matter of gratification for me since I am 
engaged in the business of disseminating 
information for my country. This fact 
however, me to confess that the 
appreciation I feel for the opportunity to 
discuss this subject with you is not unmixed 
with anxiety, for as you are probably aware 
from recent press accounts, in the present 
status of relations between the Philippines 
and the United States all is not well. This 
is an important question which has long 
needed plain talk. 

The Philippines is an old friend of America. 
I don’t need to retrace the long history of 
relationship between the two countries; we 
are all familiar with that. We Filipinos can 
say to America that in this century it has 
mo better friend in Asia; all others have 
been at one time allies, at another enemies, 
at still another, friendly or hostile spectators, 
while the lines of battle shifted and various 
wars and their fortunes changed. Only the 
Filipino people, in summer sunshine and 
in time of the monsoon, put and still put 
their faith in the justice and loyalty, the 
libertarian creed of American democracy as 
the most desirable foundation of a united 
world. Only 18 years ago on a Saturday in 
March, the Battle of Bataan came to an end 
in the Philippines, and a hundred thousand 
Filipinos and ten thousand Americans who 
had fought side by side, began the infamous 
death march to the concentration camps 
together. 

But today we Filipinos have begun to feel 
that we are being taken for granted by 
America, and we often wonder whether or 
not*it would profit us more to put a price on 
our loyalty and bargain for our friendship. 

Let me quote from a recent article by one 
of America’s most widely read syndicated 
columnists, Bob Considine, writing in his 
popular column, On the Line, about this 
subject, said, and I quote: “Our relations are 
worsening with the Philippines, the only de- 
mocracy and only Christian country in the 
Asiatic world and the most loyal of our allies 
in World War II. If permitted to deteriorate 
much more, we will have lost not only a 
bulwark but, more importantly, a trusting 
friend.” 

In an editorial on the same subject writ- 
ten in the Tulsa World edition of July 12 
lart, I also found the following words, and 
again I quote: “It would be tragic indeed if 
the United States should fail to covet the 
friendship of those who have stood by it. 
It is far more vital to the US. world position 
to maintain what friends we have than to 
treat generously with those we would like to 
have but cannot depend upon.” 

Other editorial comments had been pub- 
lished at earlier dates by the New York and 
Washington newspapers and I daresay by 
others throughout the country, all of them 
sounding a note of warning on the worsen- 
ing relations between the Philippines and 
the United States. Time will not permit my 
reading them all to you at this occasion, 
but I can assure you that most of them have 
expressed the same sentiments as the two 
commentaries I have just quoted. 

What, then, has caused the Filipinos to 
suddenly turn sour on America? 

To my mind, the main irritants of Philip- 
pine-American friendship might be divided 
into two general categories: the pending 
unsettled Philippine claims before the U.S. 
Government and the question of sovereignty 
and along with it a misunderstanding of 
Filipino nationalism. I shall discuss these 
areas in that order. 

We have claims against the United States 
amounting to approximately $800 million 
and these claims were officially presented to 
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the U.S. Government on January 14, 1955, 
4 years ago. To date only two claims have 
been approved; one amounting to $23 million 
representing the long-delayed payment to us 
of the gold dollar devaluation fund, and $75 
million for additional war damage payments. 
The other claims have either been set aside 
or rejected completely. 

I would like to say just a few words in con- 
nection with the war damage payments, and 
one or two others. We Filipinos remember 
too well the promises made during the dark 
Gays of enemy occupation. Special broad- 
casts by the late President Roosevelt to 
the beleaguered Filipino Freedom Fighters 
had said: “Everything will be restored down 
to the very last. nipa hut.” It was a rallying 
cry which succeeded in strengthening the 
resolve of my people to resist the Japanese 
invader. 

The U.S. Congress in time authorized sums 
covering 75 percent of the value of property 
destroyed in battles between Japanese and 
Filipino guerrillas, in U.S. air raids against 
enemy positions, and finally in United States 
and Filipino battles against Japanese troops. 
By this time the cost of construction mate- 
rials and property values had more than 
doubled, but Congress decided to base its 
assessment on pre-war values. Well, only 
slightly more than one-half of the amounts 
awarded to claimants were actually paid and 
there still remained unsatisfied 2214 percent 
as provided by the Rehabilitation Act. There 
followed the promise to appropriate the 
amount needed to cover the balance, and 
Filipinos borrowed money to rebuild against 
the day when Washington would come 
through. Washington didn’t, not until 9 
years later, and still to this day a balance 
remains. 

Another claim has to do with agreements 
signed by Gen. Douglas MacArthur with offi- 
cials of the Philippine Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment pledging to equalize Filipino sol- 
diers’ pay with that of Americans. This 
agreement was later either ignored or re- 
pudiated at the Washington level—at a cost 
of $200 million to the Philippine Govern- 
ment, which was forced to carry out an 
agreement made by the illustrious American 
general. 

It might interest you to know what salary 
the Filipino soldier earned in those days 
when the Philippines was still a part of 
America. A Filipino buck private was paid 
P18, or $9 a month, as against $50, or P100, 
which the American buck private was making 
a month. Yet, my friends, the Japanese 
bullets on Bataan and Corregidor were not 
marked with peso or dollar signs, nor did 
they single out the American soldier from 
the Pilipino. On the other hand, all other 
mercenaries who fought with the American 
forces in the last war enjoyed this equal rate 
of pay which was denied to Filipinos. 

Then, as if to add insult to injury, a gen- 
eral impression has been created here that 
we have been the beneficiaries of extra- 
lavish’ American assistance. Here are the 
figures which I got from the reports of the 
US. Department of Commerce for the fiscal 
year 1958: During the postwar period, mutual 
security aid from the United States was given 
to the following countries in these amounts: 
Japan, $2,897 million; Formosa, $2,373 mil- 
lion; Korea, $2,160 million; Vietnam, $795 
million; Pakistan, $343 million; India, $343 
million; and the Philippines, $145 million. 
Of course, this figure for the Philippines is 
aside from the war-damage payments which 
were certainly due us after suffering in- 
credible destruction from an enemy attack 
which was, after all, aimed against America, 
for the Philippines was American territory 
at the time. As you will notice from these 
figures, our actual receipts are much less 
than those given to other countries in Asia, 
some of them former enemy countries, others 
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neutral or uncommitted, certainly none 
linked by political, military, and economic 
ties as closely to the American people as 
we Filipinos are. 

I believe, of course, that it is necessary for 
America to make and cultivate new friends 
in Asia where communism has seen fit to 
challenge the Western World to competitive 
coexistence and where the majority of un- 
committed countries are still undecided 
whether to cast their lot with the Western 
World or to throw in with Muscovy. But it is 
certainly wiser for America to keep and 
maintain old friends. We who as a people 
have cast our lot unreservedly with hers and 
have always stood up to be counted, thus 
assuming all the concomitant risks of such 
a forthright stand; we who as a Nation have 
refused, unlike others, to sit comfortably on 
the fence, or stand on the sidelines, feel that 
we deserve a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of our problems. The truth is that we 
have not asked for any handouts, nor have 
we sought charities. If the United States 
can only see its way clear to settling our 
claims, we need no financial aid from the 
United States. 

The other delicate area of present Philip- 
pine-American relations lies in the emer- 
gence of nationalism as a regional phenom- 
enon throughout Asia, and which in the 
Philippines has become a rising issue of the 
day. The Western nations decry national- 
ism as a concept which is barbarous, nar- 
row, self-centered, inherently unfit, and un- 
reliable in the enlightened age of interna- 
tional cooperation. ‘They may be right. 
But it is a cardinal proposition in logic that 
one cannot argue against a fact. National- 
ism is a fact, the most important fact, in 
Asia, and it seems to me that, until the 
Western World learns that fact, all of us are 
in peril of death. 

Rather than decry nationalism or fear it 
however, the West must understand that this 
feeling is not antiforeign in nature. It 
merely consists of a strong and purposeful 
desire to achieve a new economic freedom, 
which in the case of the Philippines any- 
way, will allow our people to participate in 
@ greater measure in the economic develop- 
ment of our country. America should ac- 
commodate her attitudes and policies to the 
legitimate nationalistic aspirations of the 
newly independent peoples of Asia. All 
Asians are familiar with the abuses of colo- 
nialism. A living generation remembers 
when they were hewers of wood and carriers 
of water, and the wealth‘they created was 
channeled to a metropolis on the other side 
of the world. They wish now to distribute 
this wealth among their own people. 

In the political field several problems also 
arise. One of the worst effects of colonialism 
is the inferiority complex it creates in the 
subject people, and the inferiority complex 
in turn must be compensated (or overcom- 
pensated?) with one of superiority. This 
perhaps explains why Asians seem to react 
almost automatically against Western policy. 
If the West offers loans and technical assist- 
ance, then there’s probably a catch to it. 
The white man’s word was law inthe past. 
Now, even-if only to prove that the past is 


past, his word must be contradicted. I do. 


not say that the Asians are right; I do say 
the West should try to understand them. 

It is against this background and setting 
that the importance of Philippine-American 
relations must be viewed. It has been said 
that we need Ameriea. But America needs 
us too. The Philippines is still the most 
hospitable country in Asia for Western ideas 
and Western policies. Americans of another 
time had essayed to extend to an Asian peo- 
ple, the Filipinos, the democratic ideals, 
principles and techniques which made their 
own country great. This venture must be 
accounted an historic success for it achieved 
everything it hoped to achieve: the peaceful 
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emancipation of a colony that has become 
a friend, 

But there is another venture, a Philippine 
venture, which has greater immediate signifi- 
cance, It is the experiment that we Fili- 
pinos have made in turn: of an Asian people 
placing their trust wholeheartedly in 
America. No one can ask of a friend more 
than was asked of us. No friend can give 
more, and give it more cheerfully, than we 
have given. 

This is indeed a test case for Asia. For if 
our faith in America and the West is justi- 
fied with the works of the West, if it can be 
shown that a small Asian nation resolutely 
committed to the Western World need not 
degenerate into a Gunga Din trotting bravely 
at the heels of his master; if it can be shown 
that we Filipinos did not make a mistake 
and that America is indeed a true friend of 
Asia; then indeed the Philippine venture 
may induce other Asians to make the choices 
that we believe are necessary and right. 

They are not so much uncommitted as 
unconvinced; indeed they are uncommitted 
because they are unconvinced. 





Ukrainian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the 42d 
anniversary of Ukrainian independence 
provides an opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans and free people everywhere to do 
honor to the continued struggle of a 
courageous people for freedom. 

It is worth reminding ourselves that 
wherever or whenever freedom is denied, 
then the idea of freedom itself is in 
danger. Free people can never relax 
in the presence of tyranny. 

Last year, Mr. Speaker, I was privileged 
to address the World Congress of 
Ukrainian Women, sponsored in New 
York by the Ukrainian National 
Women’s League of America. It was an 
impressive demonstration to me of the 
undying determination of people of 
Ukrainian descent, wherever they may 
live, to keep alive the hope of freedom 
for their brethren still in Soviet 
Ukraine. 

Under previous leave, I include my re- 
marks on that occasion in the REcorp as 
a testimonial of my own admiration for 
their courage: 

UKRAINIAN-AMERICAN WOMEN AND FREEDOM 

I want first of all to greet the delegates 
to this World Congress of Ukrainian Women 
and to welcome those of you from other 
countries to our own, and of course I want 
also to congratulate the Ukrainian National 
Women’s League of America for sponsoring 
this Congress, 

Woman's role in our civilization has al- 
ways been considered important, though that 
importance has not been adequately em- 
phasized and properly understood. Certainly 
such has been the case in the distant past, 
in ancient times, in the Middle Ages, and in 
some countries and communities even in our 
own day. 

From time immemorial woman’s status 
and her role was more or less clearly defined 
and widely recognized: the home was her 
special place, and to attend to all the de- 
tails within and around the house was her 
rigidly prescribed duty. She brought 
warmth and encouragement to her growing 
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children and helped her husband as indis- 
pensable partner in all phases of the family. 
But with the coming of industrialization, 
the rise of modern metropolitan centers, ur- 
banization, and all the complexity of to- 
day’s civilization, this seemingly happy 
equilibrium was upset. A different relation- 
ship developed. Men went off to their work 
and women remained at home. A separate- 
ness and siarp division—a distance—grew 
up between man and woman. But today 
we are learning that man alone cannot cope 
with all his pressing and perplexing prob- 
lems without the encouragement and inspi- 
ration, without the aid and counsel and as- 
sistance of woman, Thus, in a sense we 
have traversed a long distance, through the 
ages in ‘enlarging the area in which woman 
works, in enhancing her standing in our 
civic and social lives, and in appreciating 
more properly her indispensable role in mod- 
ern society as her role was also understood— 
taken for granted—in earlier societies. 
These general remarks apply equally to 
the women of the Ukraine as they apply to 
the women of America and to those of other 
countries, particularly to the women of the 
free and democratic West. It is difficult for 
one not brought up in the Ukrainian tradi- 
tion in the historic Ukraine, for one not well 


Ukrainian way of life, to speak ef women in 
the Ukraine, and describe adequately their 
important role, to the World Congress of 
Ukrainian Women. But this challenge may 
be attempted if one has had a keen interest 
in Ukrainian affairs, has followed recent 
tragic history of the Ukrainian people in 
their homeland, has learned of their strug- 


-gle for freedom against their heartless op- 


pressors, has known Ukrainian-Americans at 
work here, and has been aided with infor- 
mation by the Ukrainian National Women’s 
League of America. I have these interests 


and have enjoyed the favors of the Women’s 


League, and therefore gladly accepted the in- 
vitation to address you today. 

Now let me say a few words about the 
general status of women in the US.S.R. 

It is extremely interesting and revealing 
te consider the role Soviet women play in 
Soviet society today. Soviet society pre- 
sents us all with the distressing and dis- 
turbing dilemma of seeing the mixture of 
good and evil. This is so in a review of 
Soviet accomplishments in education and 
science. In the case of the Soviet woman, 
this dilemma is even, more sharply delineated. 

The Soviet woman holds some of the most 
important positions in Soviet economic life 
and some of the most degrading and humili- 
ating. If any of you ladies present were to 
be admitted to a hospital in Moscow, Kiev, 
or Tiflis, undoubtedly you would be attended 
by a woman doctor. Women dominate the 
medical profession in the USS.R. It is esti- 
mated that in both the medical profession 
and in education more than 70 percent are 
women, 

Women in the Soviet Union are also tech- 
nicians and engineers and hold responsible 
positions in the Soviet Government and the 
Communist Party organizations. A woman, 
Madame Furtseva, is actually a member of 
the highest organ of Soviet political power, 
the party Presidium. 


Yet, this is only one side of the picture. 
To be sure many hundreds of thousands of 
women are engaged in the familiar roles of 
housewife, mother, teacher, doctor, and re- 
searcher. _But the Soviet woman is also do- 
ing a man’s job—often of the most back- 
breaking kind. For every Soviet woman who 
is a doctor there are many more who wield 
picks and shovels in construction work, drive 
rivets in steel structures, run massive agri- 
cultural machines, haul mortar and brick, 
repair sewers, and sweep the city streets day 
and night. None of these is a pleasant task. 
All are degrading and humiliating in the 
extreme. 
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Why do we see such striking contrasts 
the treatment of women? part of 
answer lies in the fact that Soviet 
suffers from an acute labor 
to achieve the extraordinary 
by the successive 5-year plans, 
Government has not hesitated to 
Soviet woman. ‘The Soviet labor 
them. It is estimated that a 
heavy manual labor in the US.S 
done by women and that nearly 
all industrial and factory jobs 
them. Recent statistics on Soviet popula- 
tion indicate that in 1939, before the war, 
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ment, The essential dignity and 
of the individual is guaranteed against the 
demands of the state—no matter how large 
a majority may feel otherwise. 

This, of course, is not so in Soviet so- 


ple of Soviet ess of differences 
in nationality, religion, or personal desires— 
must devote their services and efforts to 


tunity, it is not because she chose it 
or earned it fairly; it is exclusively due to 
the decision of the Government that she 


sideration of individual rights, no oppor- 
tunity for freely developing one’s God-given 
talents and tastes. 

I have no doubt, however, that before all 


Ukrainian women in the Ukraine, under the 
stern and unrelenting Communist totali- 
tarian dictatorship, to retain these virtues 
and carry on their difficult and onerous 
tasks. There, under the most oppressive of 
tyrannies, in the very midst of abject misery. 
Ukrainian women cannot hope to be their 
true selves. They are not allowed to be true 
to themselves, to their families and commu- 
nities. The monolithic Communist regime, 
with its purely materialistic beliefs has been 
forcibly trying to imbue the women of 
Ukraine with Marx’s preposterous and un- 
godly beliefs. For nearly 40 years the 
fanatical and brutal Communists have been 
doing their worst to rob the women, as also 
the men, of Ukraine of their time-honored 
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and wholehearted sympathy for their will- 
ingness and readiness to sacrifice their all in 
defense of their cultural and spiritual values. 

The virtues of family love, of motherly 
affection and of concern for the local com- 
munity are the basic necessities in all free 
societies. They are much the same in every 
country and among all peoples, but only those 
who enjoy the blessings of freedom and 
@emocracy may freely practice them. That 
explains the close relationship and the spir- 
itual kinship prevailing among women of 
the free world, and also between the women 
of the free world and the freedom-loving 
women of the unfree, Communist-domi- 
nated world. Of course even closer is the 
spiritual and cultural relationship between 
the Ukrainian-American women, the women 
of Ukrainian descent in other free countries, 
and the women of the Ukraine itself. That 
is only natural and desirable. There should 
be unbreakable ties between the women in 
the Ukraine and those in the free world. 
These ties need strengthening, cementing 
and forging through constantly sustained 
efforts on the part of women of Ukrainian 
descent, and particularly by American wom- 
en of Ukrainian descent. 

Those in this country, as well as all of 
you here representing Ukrainian women in 
the free world, have the Special mission of 
acquainting the women of your particular 
country with the lot and fate, with the gifts 
and talents, with the accomplishments and 
attainments, with the hopes and aspirations 
of the women of Ukraine. And since the 
women of unfree Ukraine are not in posi- 
tion—are not allowed—to speak for them- 
selves, it is incumbent upon all of you in 
the free world to speak for them, to espouse 
their cause in all the foryms of the free 
world. I consider this task, in fact, the task 
of speaking for the women of Ukraine, as 
one of your solemn duties. It is a primary 
and basic obligation of women of Ukrainian 
descent in the free world. 

The Ukrainian National Women’s League of 
America, in the course of its existence during 
the last 34 years, has been doing splendid 
work both in the propagation of the cause 
of Ukraine, and also in welfare and educa- 
tional fields in a large number of commu- 
nities. Operating in 16 States with 63 
branches in many parts of this country, its 
activities reach out to all communities hav- 
ing large numbers of Ukrainian-Americans. 
As a civic, cultural, educational and welfare 
organizations, the league has been helpful to 
all those needing aid and guidance. Be- 
sides giving financial and material aid to the 
needy, it has been rendering signal service 
in guidance and educational work, particu- 
larly among t Ukrainians. In this 
respect, the league has become a first-rate 
educational agency, an enterprising Ameri- 
can institution, in teaching and educating 
Ukrainian immigrants in the American way 
of life. If the league has done nothing else, 
this delicate and difficult work alone would 
command our admiration and high praise. I 
am indeed glad to express my personal and 
profound admiration for such fine work. 

Since its founding 1925, the object of the 
league has been, and remains, that of unit- 
ing and organizing women of Ukrainian birth 
and descent in this country for the purpose 
of mutual benefit, and for the promotion of 
their common interest, as well as giving as- 
sistance to Ukrainians in Europe. 


As I said before, in all of its varied and 
worthwhile activities, in the performance 
of many humanitarian and educational tasks, 
the league has been eminently successful. 
Let me state that it will be even more suc- 
cessful in its future endeavors after this con- 
gress, for I am sure that upon your return 
to your respective countries, you will carry 
your fine work with increased vigor, energy, 
and zeal. And the league, knowing that its 
work has been properly and fully appreciated, 
will continue the policies which have been 
endorsed and acclaimed by its members and 
followers. 

I have admired the work of the league in 
all fields and in all communities, in domes- 
tic and international affairs. And I like par- 
ticularly the slogan adopted by the league 
for this congress: “Ukrainian women in the 
non-Communist world in defense of the four 
freedoms, and of the human rights.” In 
these precarious days, we in the free world 
should never relax our vigilance in behalf of 
our most cherished values, our birthrights, 
our freedoms, the Bill of Rights, and the hu- 
man rights that belong to all people for all 
of which freedom-seeking humanity has 
struggled throughout its known history. 

It is of course natural that those who suffer 
most under tyranny should become its most 
uncompromising enemies, vowing to fight for 
its destruction. For that reason I can well 
understand, and everyone should know, why 
Ukrainian women everywhere in the free 
world are so bitterly and justly opposed to all 
forms of totalitarianism and dictatorship, 
particularly to Communist totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. It is the natural but courageous 
response of good people to become involved 
in this world struggle for freedom and inde- 
pendence against the forces of darkness and 
destruction, against Soviet Communist dic- 
tatorship. You have grasped the full sig- 
nificance of that struggle, encompassing not 
only man’s material possessions but also his 
very soul. By your willingness and readiness 
to take such a strong and honorable stand 
against Communist tyranny, you are assur- 
ing to yourselves a high place among those 
wk» have fought and died for the higher and 
nobler ideals of humanity. The women of 
Ukraine, the women of Ukrainian birth and 
descent, the delegates of the World Congress 
of Ukrainian Women, and the members of 
the Ukrainian National Women’s League of 
America—you all deserve well of the free 
world, for you are fighting in defense of the 
four freedoms wherever they are denied in 
the world. 


They Can Do One: We Can Do Both 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of Jan- 
uary 26, 1960: 

REvIEW AND OUTLOOK: QUESTIONS OF SURVIVAL 

Almost any commentator, learned or 
otherwise, will be heard these days deploring 
the Nation’s mania for luxury when what 
the times supposedly demand is concentra- 
tion on essentials. 

M&ny politicians have also picked up the 
refrain: We are wasting money on tail fins 
while the Government should be spending 
much more on missiles, education, and 
domestic welfare projects. 

The complaint has been further em- 
bittered by the tenor of the President’s mes- 
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sages this month, with their emphasis on 
the good life and better to come. For ex- 
ample, the economic report contains a sec- 
tion of tables relating to the diffusion of 
well-being; they show how increasingly 
well off Americans are in terms of TV sets, 
cars, homes, and so forth—and also how 
many more Americans are coming to share 
in that prosperity. 

This newspaper has no more wish than 
anyone else to see America let luxury turn 
it into a sitting duek for the Communists. 
But before agreeing with the dire conclusion 
that this is what is happening as a result 
of too much private spending and too little 
Government spending, we would like to ask 
a few questions. 

The first is simple: Where does the money 
come from that the Government spends? 
Except when the Government resorts to the 
printing press, it. comes from the private 
economic activity of individuals and busi- 
nesses. The Government’s income increased 
more than $8 billion in 5 fiscal years, 
1955-60, without any increase in taxes. The 
rise came from expanded private economic 
activity. 

So when these people argue that the Gov- 
ernment should spend much more for de~ 
fense, schools, slum clearance or whatever, 
they are arguing for a curtailment of the 
private economic activity which is already 
enabling the Government to spend many 
billions more than it could 5 years ago. And 
if they go on to say that then the Govern- 
ment should raise taxes much more in order 
to spend more, they are arguing for a still 
further curtailment. Indeed it is not illogi- 
cal to figure that the Government’s revenue 
would increase from lower taxes because of 
the spur that would give to economic 
growth. 

The next question is a little more difficut: 
Are we spending enough for defense and oth- 
er essentials? Very few unbiased experts 
contend that more money is the key to more 
rapid rocket progress; some military experts 
believe the Defense Department is correct 
in its view that the United States is far from 
lagging behind the Soviet Union in military 
strength. 

All the same, let us assume for the mo- 
ment that the Pentagon should be spending 
$51 billion a year instead of $41 billion. 
Why in all seriousness—and pray what is 
more serious than the question of our sur- 
vival?—should not that additional money 
come out of the billions the Government 
wastes every year? If survival is the issue, 
then let the politicians in Washington for 
once in a lifetime curb their political greed 
on the ostensible behalf of farmers, healthy 
veterans and all the other pressure groups, 
before they start laying waste the private 
economy. 

The final question is again essentially 


_ simple: What are these critics of our alleged 


luxury mania really proposing? They are 
proposing, if what they say means anything 
at all, to change our form of society. For 
what they are saying is that the Government 
should take over our disorderly private lives 
and whip them mto shape. The Government 
will allocate the Nation’s resources, taking 
the bulk of them for the Government’s pur- 
poses and leaving a little, precious little, for 
consumer goods. That is how it is done in 
the Soviet Union. 

And this tragically misses the point of the 
struggle in which we are engaged. America’s 
only point in this context, is to demonstrate 
that the free society and the free economy 
can both defend itself and provide the good 
life for all its eitizens. The Communists 
can do one; they cannot do both. 

If we cannot do both then we do not de- 
serve to survive as a particular form of eco- 
nomic and political organization. But let us 
at least not hasten our own destruction by 
heeding the clamorous counsels of those 
who cannot see the true essentials for sur- 
vival. j 














East-West Center for Cultural and Tech- 
nical Interchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
on January 21, 1960, Prof. Murray Turn- 
bull, interim director of the proposed 
east-west center for cultural and tech- 
nical interchange at the University of 
Hawaii, addressed the Rotary Club of 
Wahiawa, Hawaii. Mr. Turnbull is a 
most unusualman. He isat once a gifted 
artist whose canvases and designs in 
stained glass adorn homes and public 
buildings in Hawaii. At the same time 
he has been an effective teacher and 
administrator at the University of 
Hawaii. He now has charge of prelim- 
inary planning for the east-west center 
at the university and his speech admir- 
ably sets forth the purposes and organi- 
zation of the proposed center. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
“Turnbull’s statement be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorn. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

AppRESS BY Pror. MurRAY TURNBULL, INTERIM 
Director, INTERNATIONAL CENTER, UNIVER- 
siry or Hawanu, BerorE THE WAHIAWA 
Rorary Cius, JANUARY 21, 1960 
Of all the natural resources upon which 

the world depends for its survival and its sus- 
tenance, none is so important as its people. 
Of all of the means for making possible the 
fullest and wisest realization of the poten- 
tialities of this basic resource, none offers 
such promise as the free interchange of in- 
formation and ideas which will encourage 
mutual understanding between people. 

Wherever and whenever men can face one 
another as peers and exchange their con- 
sidered views on the vital issues of their 
lives, their constructive potentialities for 
cooperative peace increase dramatically. 
Whenever they can share knowledge and in- 
formation basic to these issues, they estab- 
lish sound foundations upon which such in- 


- terchanges can occur most fruitfully, and 


at the same time provide the means for ef- 
fective thought and action. 


‘It is to accomplish precisely these ends 


| that proposals have been made for the for- 


' mation of an international center for cul- 
| tural and technical interchange in Hawaii, 
' which stands as a brilliant symbol of the 


| day-to-day success of the democratic proc- 


| esses as they respond to the creative impact 
» of varied cultural and racial groups. Our 
» newest State provides a tangible demonstra- 
» tion of the cooperative accomplishments of 
| peoples of diverse origins, working together 
| as free men, with mutual respect and con- 
» sideration. It represents the reality of the 
_ American dream, not as a bland assimilation 
»of differences, but as a fulfilled promise in 
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the useful employment of diversities for mu- 
tual good. Indeed, Hawaii’s people con- 
stitute a visible proof that men can live to- 
gether in harmony. Against this back- 
grouhd, and using the unusual resources of 
the University of Hawaii, the several agen- 
cies of the State, the schools, museums, pri- 
vate institutions, and the innumerable serv- 
ices of an alert, informed, and active cit- 
izenry, a center to facilitate the interchange 
of ideas between the countries of the Pa- 
cific, the Trust Territories of the United 
States, and our country promises much, 

This promise is not formed on idle specu- 
lation or casual good will, but grows natu- 
rally out of Hawaii’s unique geographic lo- 
cation, its refreshing climate and beauteous 
vistas, its combination of an innately 
friendly people and an extraordinary social 
mixture of several nationalities. In this 
setting, the State university has taken ad- 
vantage of challenges and opportunities pro- 
vided by its living community laboratory to 
play an active role in the development of 
the democratic society which is its base and 
its support. With a faculty itself represent- 
ative of both Asian and American racial 
groups, and with its serious attention 
to Asian-American relationships, to Asian 
history, geography, art, government, and 
society, it has for many years invested 
its energies with profit to Hawali’s young 
people. Not only has it provided substan- 
tial programs in basic areas of higher edu- 
cation, but it has converted natural assets 
to outstanding achievements in such special 
fields as marine biology, tropical agriculture, 
and the social sciences, among others. 

When Senator Lynpon JoHNSON and Ha- 
waii’s Delegate Jack Burns introduced legis- 
lation last summer as @ part of the Mutual 
Security Act directing the Secretary of State 
to prepare a program for a center for cul- 
tural and technical interchange between 
East and West, the university was ready on 
the strength of its experience and the en- 
thusiasm of its interests to assist in the 
planning of a series of proposals. to effect 
the wise purposes of the act. The univers- 
ity had for many years discussed ideas per- 
tinent to such a center, and moved swiftly 
to draw them together into a concise but 
useful form as proposals for an international 
college. As a result of its deliberations, 
President Snyder recommended that Gov- 
ernor Quinn appoint a committee at large 
to summarize the available resources of the 
State and its potentialities. It was on the 
basis of these thordugh and painstaking 
studies and proposals that the State De- 
partment prepared its own recommenda- 
tions for the center. 

To accomplish its goals in the furtherance 
of mutually enlightening relationships with 
Asian and Southeast-Asian nations, the 
proposed, center would have two principal 
units: one, an international training facil- 
ity, and the other an international college. 

The first of these would expand and ex- 
pedite an extensive series of on-the-job and 
in-service training programs which Hawaii 
already has in operation. Through the sery- 
ices of its International Cooperation Cen- 


.ter, the State has assisted over 3,000 foreign 


participants from 30 different countries in 
the last 4 years. Present facilities, never- 
theless, are operating at only a fraction of 
their capacity. These training resources in- 
clude programs in industrial administra- 
tive practices, business policy, land use sur- 


vey and planning, traffic control, school 
planning ‘and administration, coffee produc- 
tion, soil conservation, ¢lisease control, sani- 
tation, and child and family welfare, among 
many others. The training facility pro- 
posed would make it possible to exploit 
these resources fully and with great effect. 

The second division of the center would 


‘consist of an international college, con- 


cerned principally with affairs pertaining 
to higher education. The endeavors of this 
unit would be focused on poténtial leaders 
and on mature individuals who occupy po- 
sitions of leadership in their home coun- 
tries. A number of students would be 
brought to the university from Asia, South- 
east Asia, and the trust territories to under- 
take studies in the various regular and sev- 
eral special programs of the university. 
Most, but not all, of these selected young 
people would be graduate students concen- 
trating on disciplines of greatest need in 
their own countries, . The proposals include 


‘a smaller but significant number of fellow- 


ships for American students to undertake 
studies in the Asian studies and oversea 
operations programs of the university. It 
is essential that both groups have the op- 
portunity to share study and living experi- 
ences in a situation where barriers to 


It is most significant for the purposes of 
this center that the curriculums and courses 
of the university bear direct relevance to 
the problems and the lives of Asian peoples. 


- Application cf knowledge is thus enhanced 


and aided as incoming students respond to 
the pertinence of their studies. In addi- — 
tion to the regular curriculums of the univer- 
sity available to these students, several spe- 
cial services and programs would be 
developed in their support. ‘These are in- 
tegral parts of the project, and essential 
to its success. First is an English ee 
institute to assure competent 

assistance in the use of English to sucmaeane 
the studies and the social contacts of ali 
participating students so that language dif- 
ficulties will not bar able students from 
learning in the areas of their interest or 
becoming isolated without easy means of 
communication. Language aides and tutors 
would play an active role in classrooms and 
dormitories in this development of the 
existing institute. 

To ensure the general welfare of incom- 
ing students,.a counseling service would be 
established which would be concerned with 
problems of immigration, health, recreation, 
and personal well-being. 

The proposed college also includes an 
American studies institute to bring to- 
gether an already substantial amount of 
research and a number of courses dealing 
with American traditions and institutions, 
and to focus attention on the history and 
character of American life. 

The center is not alone designed to spread 
knowledge among student leaders, but has 
been devised to capitalize on past exper- 
ience in providing opportunities for mature 
scholars and leaders to consider together the 
results of their research and thought in an 
institute of advanced studies. Under this 
program a number of scholars from the 
countries involved would be brought to- 
gether at the university to participate in 
joint research, special conferences, seminars, 
and discussion meetings. The university's 
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imaginative success in Leones the East- 
. West ee conferenecs over the last 
30 years provides the impetus for this phase 
of the project. A translation bureau to 
assist in the preparation of material in 
scholarly journals and open avenues for 
communication between the people most 
deeply concerned with basic issues and prob- 
lems would operate as a necessary adjunct to 
this institute. 

The center would be alert to develop other 
possible programs as needs arise, and would 
in fact offer an ideal organization and locale 
for studies and experiments in the education 
ef Asian students which could be of value to 
all educational institutions. 

While the university and the community 
it represents have invaluable resources to 
offer for the development of all of these pro- 
grams in the national interest, the center 
would require some new physical facilities 
for its operation in addition to those now 
available. Chiefly, these would consist of 
dormitories and food services, with some 
space for library, classroom, research, and 
administrative units. The State, through its 
legislature, has already provided a $534,000 
bond authorization for a part of this plant, 
a@ portion of which has been released for 
use in making land studies and outlining 
preliminary building plans. The university 
is determined to provide planning for facili- 
ties which will enable and encourage the 
integration of international students with 
the regular student body and the commun- 
ity. 
In addition to these funds and supporting 
resolutions from its legislature and the ex- 
tensive preparations undertaken by the uni- 
versity, the State of Hawaii has made it pos- 
sible to establish an office with a staff at the 
university to prepare detailed plans for the 
organization and operation of the center. 
Furthermore, a number of Hawaii's legisla- 
tors have contributed to a scholarship fund 
for local students to study in the center 
from their own 1 funds, and a citi- 
* gens’ committee has been actively providing 
public support in a number of ways. 

Perhaps one of the most heartening things 
about all of the effort which has been ex- 
pended in support of this great idea is its 
cooperative, selfless and nonpartisan char- 
acter. Representatives from both major po- 
litical parties are agreed that this project 
is vital to our national security and offers 
@ magnificent hope for effective national 
relationships in the future. Hawaii’s Sena- 
tors Lone and Fone and Representative 
Inovyve have been enthusiastically united in 
common purpose with both local and na- 
tional legislators to bring this project into 
reality. People of widely divergent political 
views recognize that Federal support of all 
of these programs is necessary to their suc- 
cess, and that to the extent that they can 
be initiated with Federal funds along with 
fair and proportionate contributions from 
the State of Hawaii, our good relationships 
with foreign peoples will be buttressed and 
strengthened. 

In addition to his statement that “Hawaii 
cries insistently to a divided world that all 
our differences of race and origin are less 
than the grand and indestructible unity of 
our common brotherhood,” President Eis- 
enhower during his recent visit to India pro- 
posed a “massive interchange of mutual un- 
derstanding on the grand plateau of youth.” 
“I believe mankind will profit when young 
men and women of all nations and in great 
mumbers study and learn together,” he said 
at the University of Delhi last month. 

The International Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange in Hawaii would con- 
stitute a sign written large to cast these 
messages in both directions acros the Pacific 

and ilfuminate the very word itself, peace. 
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Traman’s Summit Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
further support of my proposal to the 
President that a member of the Demo- 
cratic Party be appointed as a partici- 
pant in future international conferences, 
I append herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 14, 1960: 

TrumMan’s Sum™mir PLAN—EISENHOWER Is 
CooL, BuT Nation NEEDS BIPARTISANSHIP IN 
Frxinc Basic Poricy 

(By James Reston) 

WasHrIncTon, January 13-—The best way 
to assure the rejection of a‘ good idea in 
Washington is to tell President Eisenhower 
it came froth his predecessor, Harry 5. 
Truman. 

President Eisenhower is probably less par- 
tisan than any President of this century, but 
he has never quite got over Mr. Truman's 
blunt. partisan language in the campaign of 
1952, and even now he seems to get his dukes 
up every time Hurricane Harry is mentioned. 
Accordingly, when he was asked at his news 
conference this morning about Mr. Truman’s 
suggestion that a representative of the Dem- 
ocratic Party be taken along to the summit 
meeting, he did not really come to grips with 
the idea. 

It might be a good idea, he said, if the 
summit conference seemed to be approaching 
a treaty that would require the understand- 
ing and support of the Senate. But other- 
wise, he implied, there was no point in tak- 
ing the opposition along. 

In ordinary times, even the Democrats 
would approve this attitude, but these are 
not ordinary times. The power of the Fed- 
eral Government is not in the hands of one 
party: It is divided, and has been divided 
since 1954, between a Republican Executive 
and a Democratic Congress. 


MAJOR DECISIONS PENDING 


This alone is a powerful reason for includ- 
ing the opposition, not only in the summit 
meeting, but in the other conferences this 
year on disarmament, nuclear testing, world 
trade, and aid to the developing nations of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Even this, however, is not the main rea- 
son. The main reason is that this is an 
election year in which decisions will be taken 
that will certainly influence the course of 
the Nation’s history long after President 
Eisenhower’s retirement in January of 1961. 

It may be, of course, that the Democrats 
will have nothing to do with the Executive 
after the election. They are in such a mess 
now in their efforts to settle on a candidate 
that they may very well be spten ted in 
November. 

Moreover, there is no pressure fon the 
Democrats to get involved in the summit 
meeting, or any other international con- 
ferences. Many of them would rather stay 
on the side and argue about foreign policy 
all the way through the campaign, just as 
many Republicans do not want to share the 
peace issue with anybody from the opposi- 
tion. 

There is, however, the question of the na- 
tional interest, which is above any partisan 
interest. The nations of the West are at a 
critical point with one another, with the 
Communist world, and with the world in be- 
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tween. The President recognized this in 
his State of the Union message last week. 
He also the need for cooperation 
between the two parties of a divided U.S, 
Government. 


“My deep concern in the next 12 months, 


before my suceessor takes office,” he said, 
“is with our joint eongressional-Executive 
duty to our own anmd.to other nations. 

“Every minute spent in irrelevant inter- 
branch wrangling,” he went on, “is precious 
time taken from the intelligent initiation 
and adoption of coherent policies for our 
national survival and progress. We seek a 
common goal—brighter opportunity for our 
own citizens and a world peace with justice 
for all.” 

It will be difficult to implement this 
principle in 1960. Both parties are playing 
for high stakes. Even if Vice President 
Nrxon is nominated and elected, he faces 
the prospect of having to work with at least 
a Democratic Senate. Already there is an 
ugly mood developing in the campaign over 
religion. And fierce personal rivalries in- 
volving Mr. Nixon and the competing Demo- 
cratic candidates are not making things any 
easier. 

In this situation, surely every possible 
effort should be made to minimize the dam- 
age, assist the new President, whoever he 
may be, and assure as much continuity as 
possible from one administration to the 
other. 

POLICY SUGGESTIONS 


These things could be done without giving 
either party any advantage over the other: 

The ranking members of the Foreign Re- 
lations and Foreign Affairs Committees could 
be brought into the major conferences of 
1960 as observers. This was what was done, 
with great advantage to the Nation, when 


the late Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Re-" 


publican of Michigan, was brought into the 
United Nations and North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization conferences of the 1940s. 

The candidates for the Presidency could 
be given periodic briefings by the Central 
Intelligence Agency, as they were in the 
presidential campaign of 1956. 

The policy studies of the last 8 years— 
now running into the hundreds—could be 
analyzed, kept up to date, and summarized 
between now and November, so that the new 
President and his staff would have a man- 
ageable body of objective information to 
study between the election and the inaugu- 
ration. 

It may have been that President Eisen- 
hower misunderstood the nature of the 
question put to him this morning about 
bipartisan cooperation at the summit. But 
in any event it is fairly obvious that he has 
not yet put his mind to the important ques- 
tion of continuity and cooperation between 
the parties in the last year of his adminis- 
tration. 





Midwest Newspaper Suggests Seaton for . 


Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr, President, one. of 
the great and influential newspapers of 
the Upper Midwest is the Sioux Falls 
Argus-Leader, published in Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. Recently this newspaper pub- 
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lished an editorial entitled “Rockefeller 
Recognizes the Realities.” The editorial 
pays a nice tribute to Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller, of New York; it lauds the char- 
acter and capacity of Vice President 
Nixon; and it suggests reasons why the 
newspaper believes Fred Seaton, of Ne- 
braska, would make a logical and effec- 
tive running mate for Dick Nixon, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recors. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ROCKEFELLER RECOGNIZES THE REALITIES 

Surprising to many, indeed, was the early 
decision by Nelson A. Rockefeller not to seek 
the Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency. Most persons had assumed he would 
await developments after the first of the 
year and base his plans on what might take 
place. 

But it is characteristic of Rockefeller to 
recognize the realities. He has done so as 
the Governor of New York and in all of his 
other activities. And he saw in the unfold- 
ing panorama of the political picture in 1960 
the emergence of Vice President Nrxon as 
the dominant choice not only of the leaders 
of the Republic Party but of the rank and 
file. 

Still it would be a sorry reflection on the 
character of Rockefeller if one were to say 
he withdrew solely because he believed the 
odds were sharply against his nomination. 
That would indicate he was concerned only 
in victory and not in principle. Rockefeller 
isn’t that kind of a man. He will fight for 
that which he believes to be right even 
though the way is rough. 

But he realized—and this is a demonstra- 
tion of the man’s bigness—that his views 
and those of Nixon were not far apart. He 
sensed very well that Nrxon is qualified by 
training and experience and in general ad- 
vocates the principles that Rockefeller en- 
dorses. He made it clear in his statement 
that he would support the GOP’ nominee, 
knowing full well when he made the declara- 
tion that Nrxon in all probability would be 
the party’s choice. 

So it is that the Democrats who now are 
trying to say that Rockefeller is anti-NIxon 
are in effect indicting the character of the 
New York ‘Governor. They are saying that 
Rockefeller isn’t a man who is willing to 
fight for his principles against extreme ob- 
stacles. 

Rockefeller is, to be sure, a liberal but his 
type of liberality is in contrast to that of the 
many so-called New Deal liberals. The dif- 
ference, and it is a significant one, is that 
Rockefeller believes in liberality on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. He demonstrated that in the 
first year of his administration as Governor 
of New York when he forced through the 
legislature a tax program producing sufficient 
revenue to match the outge. That’s why 
Rockefeller’s principles are so much closer 
to those of President Eisenhower and Vice 
President Nrxon than they are to those of, 
say, Senator Husert Hompurey, of Minne- 
sota, or Governor Williams of Michigan. 

The withdrawal of Rockefeller places the 
Republican Party in a somewhat unusual 
position of unity in respect to 1960 and one 
that should strengthen the party’s prospects. 
But it means as well, of course, that Nixon 
shoulders an added responsibility as the 
party’s obvious leader. There is every reason 
to believe he will assume that responsibility 
with credit. 

Thought on the Republican side will now 
turn to the nomination for the Vice Presi- 
dency. Rockefeller has ruled himself out 
and that leaves the fleld wide open. 
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This area of the Nation would find much 
satisfaction in the nomination of Fred A. 
Seaton, now serving as of the 
Interior. And the qualities that have won 
acclaim for him here are those that should 
command national endorsement. He has 
handled the admittedly complex and -highly 
controversial affairs of the Department of the 
Interior with ability, tact, and understand- 
ing. He has ironed out many sore spots and 
has been appraised in general as one of the 
Nation’s best Secretaries of the Interior. 

We in this region, of course, know him 
particularly well because his home is in 
Nebraska and he is the owner of two South 
Dakota newspapers—the Lead Daily Call and 
the Deadwood Pioneer-Times. He has a 
cabin in the Black Hills and spends as much 
time as he can in that delightful region. It 
would be’a wise choice, indeed, on the part 
of the GOP to nominate him as the running 
mate for Nixon in 1960. 





Anti-Semitic Occurrences 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 
Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 


extend my remarks in the Appendix of: 


the Recorp, I have the privilege to in- 
clude a resolution submitted by a group 
of outstanding and distinguished leaders 
from the city of Philadelphia who feel, 
and properly so, that they cannot stand 
by without voicing in the strongest 
terms, their protest and condemnation 
of the acts and depredations directed 
against the Jewish people in the many 
cities of America and several countries 
abroad. I join them and with the vast 
majority of Americans as well as men 
of good will all over the world in con- 
demning this evidence of man’s inhu- 
manity to man and I say with them that, 
if we permit injustices of any kind to be 
visited upon people of any race or coun- 
try, faith, or persuasion anywhere in 
the world, we will all in time be de- 
stroyed by the same injustices. 

The resolution follows: 

MEETING OF NEGRO LEADERS, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
SAMUEL L. EvANS, CHAIRMAN, JANUARY 21, 
1960 
Resolved: 

1. That Negro leaders, representative of 
civic, religious,- business, and fraternal or- 
ganizations, call on every branch of the Na- 
tional, city, and State Governments and every 
citizen, regardless of race, creed, or religion, 
to denounce recent anti-Semitic occurrences 
in this country and abroad. 

2. We appeal to the 20 million Negroes 
throughout the country, and other concerned 
‘citizens, to lend every assistance to public 
Officials and law enforcement agencies so that 
they can apprehend and bring to justice 
those persons who have caused damage to 
sacred religious institutions of various faiths 
and property of American citizens. 

3. It is our opinion that it is the serious 
responsibility of the West German Govern- 
ment and its people not only to maintain law 
and order, and disclaim and expose those 
guilty of acts of violence, but to remove from 
public office former Nazi criminals who have 
jeopardized the life, property, and freedom of 
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others. Further, it should develop a long 
range program of education that will create 
@ climate of opinion in which nazism canriot 
revive. 

4. We also urge educators and religious 
leaders in this country to develop programs 
and activities that will help American chil- 
dren and adults to better understand res 
contribution of citizens of all faiths, races, 
and creeds to the creation of an American so- 
ciety based on the principle of equal justice 
under law. 


5. And finally, we apprise American citi- . 


zens of the Jewish faith and such other citi- 
zens who may be the victims of racial and re- 
ligious persecution that they have a faith- 
ful ally in the American Negro who recog- 
nizes that acts of injustice to one group strike 
at the safety, security, and ote of all 
Americans. 





Proposed Enid of U.S. Subsidy to Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, an 
editorial, entitled “End of U.S. Subsidy to 
Castro Warranted by Events in Cuba,” 
which was written by our former col- 
league, the able William Knowiand of 
California, appeared in the January 23 
issue of the Oakland Tribune. I think 
this editorial warrants the attention of 
every Member of the Senate and of the 
general public as well. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

END oF U.S, Sussipy TO CASTRO WARRANTED BY 
EVENTS IN CUBA 

With the recall of the U.S. Ambassador to 
Washington for consultations, the State De- 
partment has em the critical situa~ 
tion created in Cuba by the revolutionary re- 
gime of Fidel Castro, 

For some time Castro has behaved in an 
insulting and manner toward the 
United States without the slightest provoca- 
tion on the part of this country. He is en- 
gaged in a calculated campaign to expel 
American business from the island. A Cuban 
Official has been placed in a number of U.S.- 
owned industries with full power of decision 
and control. Castro has appointed a well- 
known leftist as\head of the banking sys- 
tem and from him has come word that the 
Government intends to take over 51 percent 
of all Cuban industry. Despite protests of 
the State Department, there has been no 
compensation for the expropriations. 

Now the insults have taken a personal 
turn. Since like all dictators Castro. has 
placed the Cuban press under firm govern- 
mental control, he must be held responsible 
for what his henchmen publish. Yesterday 
President: Eisenhower and Ambassador 
Bonsal were the subject not only of bitter 
denunciation but also shameful abuse. 

If the matter were not so sericus, the 
language of the semiofficial newspaper 
Revolution might be considered childish. 
Referring to the President’s visit to Franco, 
it said “What a historic fraud. What decep- 
tion. What democratic falsification. What 
free-world slaves. What a monstrosity.” 
Then came the same kind of epithets the 
Communists employ: “war criminals, rob- 





ee. 
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bers, traitors, scoffers.” There has been 
much of the same kind of billingsgate in the 


press generally, along with fantastic and 
ee charges against the United 


ane. United States has carefully abstained 
from any kind of interference in Cuban 
affairs but we do have legitimate rights 
and interests in that country. It is incum- 
bent on the U.S. Government to protect its 
citizens and their property, as well as main- 
taining respect for American officials. This 
is no time for timidity or weakness, which 
only cause contempt for us in the Latin 
American States. Let the Cuban revolu- 
tionaries cry imperialism and exploitation 
all they want; it has no substance. 

If Castro wants to go it alone, without our 
assistance and investments which amount 
to about $1 billion, then so be it. There is 
no reason, then, why American taxpayers 
should subsidize the Cuban economy. 

That is what we now are doing in respect 
to sugar. Normally there is a world surplus 
of sugar. Annually the United States buys 
nearly 3 million tons of sugar from Cuba 
and pays 2 cents a pound above the world 
price. That is what makes the sugar in- 
dustry so profitable in Cuba and because 
of production costs Cuban producers could 
make little profit by selling on the world 
market. 

There are numerous other countries in- 


cluding our good friends in Mexico, that are . 


exerting tremendous pressure for a bigger 
share of the American market. Considering 
the provocation, there is no reason why 
the State Department should not suspend 
the sugar subsidy and quota now accorded 
to Cuba. It is highly probable that the 
Congress would favor such a move which 
would-be thoroughly justified by the ir- 
responsible and illegitimate actions of the 


Castro regime. 





The Christian Amendment 


EXTENSION oo ee aera 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, Dr. John 
Coleman, whose record is given in Who’s 
Who in America, and who has taught 
political philosophy in American colleges 
for over a third of a century, has pre- 
pared the following radio program, 
which is being broadcast on some 100 
stations in our country. There is a series 
of 13 of these programs, and they will 
be sent free on request. Write to the 
Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Pennsylvania Ave., Pittsburgh. The 
program follows: 

I love my Uncle Sam. In my book, Uncle 
Sam is a great man. I do not altogether 
like his pictures. The artists make him tall 
and husky, they give him a fine face, they 
clothe him in a suit of stars and stripés—all 
good. But they make Uncle Sam too gid: 
whitehaired, white-bearded, about 60. To 
me he is not over 30, or at the most 35, still 
in the fullness of his strength—not 60, al- 
most ready to retire. 

It is true that relative to population, there 

are twice as many men ahd women over 65 
pn demain te tee wees to 1900. But peo- 
today. In 1885 the average 

length of life in the United States was about 
35: now it is almost 70. And the number of 
births has grown, also, to 4 million a year, 





wes 
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4.7 children born every minute (that seven- 
tenths is purely statistical). If one genera- 
tion goeth, another generation cometh. And 
actual measurements indicate that our pres- 
ent younger generation is taller and heavier 
than that of their fathers at the same age. 
Biologically, physically, Uncle Sam may al- 
ways be young, have youth on his side. 

So also with finances. Uncle Sam is not 
s0 old that he can scarcely make a living. 
He has 3 million of his nephews under arms, 
to protect himself and his allies; and a mil- 
lion more making munitions and equipment 
for them. He goes into his pocket each year 
for at least $36 billion to pay the bill, and he 
loans or gives, mostly gives, 4 to 4% billion 
to his allies, and-still has for his own people 
the highest standard of living in the world. 
God has blessed: Uncle Sam in a material 
way. Uncle Sam should have a Thanksgiv- 
ing every week. Surely you will agree with 
me that financially Uncle Sam is still young 
and vigorous. 

Nevertheless there is a problem that social 
scientists have not altogether solved: Do 
nations grow old? Do nations grow old? Is 
Uncle Sam growing old? Do nations have 
their infancy, their childhood, adolescence, 
coming of age, ripened strength and mature 
manhood, and then—declining years with 
hardened arteries, weakened heart, stiffened 
joints, dimmed sight, and hearing—old age? 
Do nations grow old? It is the fate of indi- 
vidual men once to die. Is it the fate of 
nations? Is it to be the fate of the United 
States of America? 

After World War I, Oswald Spengler, the 
German historian, wrote a book, that, widely 
read in the Western World, caused a sensa- 
tion, Untergang des Abendlandes—The De- 
cline of the West. Spengler maintained that 
nations do grow old, that they have a natural 
lifespan which they cannot extend; that 
they have their mornings, their noontides, 
their’ fine afternoons, their evenings, and 
then the nights. Spengler maintained also 
that our civilization—that of the Western 
nations—is already in the twilight, and the 
shades of night are falling fast. 

Arnold Toynbee, the great British his- 
torian, does not agree that nations have a 
natural and inevitable lifespan; yet in his 
monumental Study of History, 10 big 
volumes, he gives us the stories of 26 
civilizations known to man, and tells us 
that of these 26 only 10 survive, and that 
all 10 are disintegrating, except one—our 
Western civilization. Toynbee says that 
civilizations and nations come to an end, 
not from old age, but because they fail to 
meet the successive crises that arise in their 
history. America lives because she met the 
crisis that arose over slavery, the crisis of 
our great depressions—1817, 1837, 1857, 1873, 
1893, 1920, and then the 1930's; she miet the 
crisis of one world war, and then that of 
another. We are now faced with the con- 
tinued crisis of the cold war with com- 
munism and with the great social and moral 
issues here at home. If we meet these 
successfully we will live. 

Toynbee has followed his great work with 
@® small volume, Civilization on Trial. He 
fears that our civilization, wearied by many 
problems, may be destroyed by a moral and 
spiritual decline. Well must we be on our 
guard. Together, moral and spiritual fac- 
tors make up that intangible, but very real 
thing we call morale. Little Greece had 
morale when she turned back Xerxes with 
his huge army and the greatest fleet that 
the world had ever seen. Washington’s 
little army had morale when it left its 
winter quarters at Valley Forge and, crossing 
the Delaware at night, surprised the British 
and won the Battle of Trenton. Resources, 
great wealth, do not buy morale; great num- 
bers are not a sure foundation for it. Morale 
is a spiritual thing, arising from a belief in 
human worth and dignity, a belief that God 
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and His universe are on the side of truth 
and righteousness; that the future, there- 
fore, holds more, much more, than the past. 

Morale keeps our enthusiasm fresh and 
young and we are ready to buy the future, 
whatever the cost. When morale is lacking, 
institutions, even churches—or perhaps I 
should say, churches most of all—keep their 
outward forms but lose their vitality, and 
people do not care—enough; corruption 
creeps into business, politics, and even 
sports, and people do not care—enough (we 
are complacent and self-satisfied); slums 
and redlight districts spread over one sec- 
tion after another of our cities and the peo- 
ple do not care—enough; crime increases 
among adults, yes, and among children, and 
people do not care—enough (except those 
whose persons or property are damaged); 
family life and decency are held more and 
more lightly, and people do not care— 
enough. If such conditions are growing in 
America, then despite our strength and 
prosperity, our morale is declining; God for- 
give us, we as a nation are growing old. 
Uncle Sam—gray hairs are here and there 
upon him, and—he knoweth it not. 

But “Christianity”, says Toynbee, “has 
the power to revive us again.” Christianity 
is something more than a doctrine, it is a 
life centered in the Lord Jesus Christ. Christ 
said, “I am come that they might have life.” 
He said, “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” His is the life for nations as well as 
for individual men. Nations will acquire a 
new vitality, a new morale, if they turn to 
Him and join with Him in fulfilling their 
prayer: “Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” 

Let me quote two or three sentences from 

“The World Crisis and Christ,” by Francis 
B. Sayre, now deceased, but once an As- 
sistant Secretary of State, and later a suc- 
cessful Governor-General of the Philippine 
Islands: 
, “If we are .to save our civilization now 
is the time for action. Before the walls 
have crumbled, we must begin building our 
foundations anew. ‘The time is past for 
more churchgoing and singing of hymns. 
We must set out actually to build a society 
based on the living principles-of Christ. If 
our civilization cannot be brought to under- 
stand more clearly, and to believe more 
strongly, in the fundamental teachings of 
Jesus Christ, it cannot survive. * * * We 
must go back to the living Christ, to the 
audacious, thrilling, winsome figure that 
actually lived and still lives.” : 

Said the Apostle Paul (I Cor. 3:11): “For 
other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” The Chris- 
tian amendment is an effort to lay this foun- 
dation for our own land. 

The first section reads: 

“This Nation devoutly recognizes the au- 
thority and law of Jesus Christ, Saviour and 
Ruler of nations, through whom are be- 
stowed the blessings of Almighty God.” 





Patuxent River Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL ~ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 26, 1960, the Baltimore Evening Sun 
carried an editorial entitled “Patuxent 
River Park.” 

This editorial contemplates the inclu- 
sion of the Patuxent River Valley into 


\ 
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the National Park System. I believe this 
proposal has great merit and I intend to 
contact the Secretary of the Interior in 
an effort to startthe ball rolling for the 
development of this park facility. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

PATUXENT River Park 


High among the reasons for Maryland’s 
distinction as the fastest-growing State east 
of the Mississippi is its inclusion within one 
relatively small patch of land of two bur- 
geoning metropolitan areas, those for Balti- 
more and Washington. While a source of 
great stimulation to the State, this doubled 
growth calls for astute public guidance. In 
particular, something must be done—and 
soon—to avert the virtual collision course on 
which the land developers are moving south 
from Baltimore and north from Washington. 
The city lines lie less than 40 miles apart, 
remember, and already that once-sylvan gap 
is shrunken by. onrushing suburbs to half or 
less its original distance. It is to save those 
last few acres from the shopping centers and 
their allies that the State park people are 
reaching out for the Patuxent River Valley. 

Here is the appropriate boundary midway 
between the two metrepolitan areas. As a 
river valley, it offers a natural buffer sepa- 
rating one set of metropolitan problems from 
the other. As a handsome stretch of wood- 
land, it places fresh opportunities for retreat 
and recreation before the citizens of both 
areas. And, as a public preserve, a park here 
would go far to prevent pollution of the 


Patuxent water supply system. The advan= 


tages of this site are compelling. There re- 
mains a question as te why Maryland should 
have to undertake the project alone. After 
all, the southern half of the area to be 
benefited is being filled up mostly by the 
northward thrust of Federal employees from 
Washington. Why should not the Federal 
park system pay at least a part of the cost 
of the Patuxent project's cost? An enter- 
prising Maryland Congressman would want 
to find out the answer. 





Farming in Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, January 
13, 1960: 

FARMING IN PENNSYLVANIA 


A turnout of a quarter million in 2 days, 
despite unfavorable weather conditions that 
developed yesterday, testifies not only to the 
interest in’ the State Farm Show at Harris- 
burg, but to the place agriculture has in the 
economy of the Commonwealth. 

Although Pennsylvania is regarded as an 
industrial State, it also ranks as one of the 
leaders in agriculture. ‘ The farm show offers 
convincing proof. 

Farming is a $9 billion industry in Penn- 
sylvania and, therefore, big business. A look 
around Luzerne and neighboring counties 
offers proof of large investments and hand- 
some returns, 
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Under the circumstances, it is surprising 
more young people do not explore its possi- 
bilities. With decentralization in progress 
and with good highways and automobiles, as 
well as the telephone, radio, and television, 
the farmer no longer is isolated. Moreover, 
his home is modern in every respect and is 
as well equipped as the residences of his city 
cousins. His children also have transporta- 
tion to excellent schools and attend college 
later. Life on the farm today is a far cry 
from what it was a century or even a half 
century ago. 





A Scientist Views Religion 





EXTENSION .OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE: OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr: MUNDT. Mr. President, a great 
scientist, Dr. Wernher von Braun, De- 
velopment Operations Director, Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency, has made many 
contributions which have added greatly 
to our scientific knowledge as well as to 
our national safety. He ranks among 
the very greatest of the world scientists, 
and probably knows more about missile 
development than any other individual. 

However, I believe that he has made 
another great contribution, in a new area, 
which can add immeasurably to the 
moral fiber of our country. In the Jan- 
uary 24, 1960, issue of This Week maga- 
zine, in the section, ““‘Words To Live By,” 
Dr. von Braun has written on the sub- 
ject of “Immortality.” In this short ar- 
ticle he has presented his views on the 
need for religion and a belief in God in 
order that man can survive in this dan- 
gerous age. 


This article, which might well be 
termed “a sermon” illustrates the truth of 
the observation that the learned scien- 
tists are seldom atheists. The few doors 
they are able to open only display to them 
that there are many more doors which 
they cannot open. Dr. von Braun’s 
words serve to guide us, to inspire us, and 
to caution us. I commend them to the 
Members of this body and to all Ameri- 
cans, and I ask that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

edeccieiaiaes 
(By Dr. Wernher Von Braun, Development 

Operations Director, Army Ballistic Missile 

Agency) 

“I believe * * * that the soul of man is 
immortal and will be treated with justice in 
another life respecting its conduct in 
this.”—Benjamin Franklin. 

Today, more than ever before, our sur- 
vival—yours and mine and our children’s— 
depends on our adherence to ethical prin- 
ciples. Ethics alone will decide whether 


atomic energy will be an earthly blessing or. 


the source of mankind's utter destruction. 

Where does the desire for ethical action 
come from? What makes us want to be 
ethical? I believe there are two forces 
which move us. One is belief in a last 
judgment, when every one of us. has to ac- 
count for what we did with God’s great gift 


us that nothing in nature, not even the 
tiniest particle, can disappear . 
trace. - 
Think about that for-a moment. Once 
you do, your thoughts about life will never 
be the same. 


Science has found that nothing can dis- 
appear without a trace. Nature does not 
know extinction, All it knows is transfor 
mation, 

Now, if God applies this fundamental 
principle to the most minute and insignifi- 
cant parts of His universe, doesn’t it make 
sense to assume that He applies it also to 
the masterpiece of His creation—the human 


‘soul? I think it does. And everything sci- 


ence has taught me, and continues to teach 
me, strengthens my belief in the continuity 
of our spiritual existence after death. Noth- 
ing disappears without a trace. 





The Crisis of the Commuter Railroads: 
No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 
CONNECTICUT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Wednesday, January 27, 1960 





Appendix of the RECORD a statement by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railway which was published in news- 
papers in New York City and Fairfield 
County, Conn., and distributed to com- 
muters. This is the second in a series 
of articles and other material I am in- 
serting in the Recorp to draw the atten- 
tion of the Congress to the critical nature 
of the rail commuter situation. This in- 


is a threat to raise fares by 70 percent 
to meet a if other means are not 
provided, but also an admission that such 
an increase would so reduce passenger 
volume that discontinuance of the com- 
muter service would be inevitable. Com-- 
muter service must not be permitted to 
be discontinued and in view of its impor- 
tance to large interstate regions should 
get the assistance necessary for im- 
provement and development. The state- 
ment follaws: 
A STATEMENT BY THE PRESENT OF THE New 
HavEN RatLroap 

The New Haven Railroad is losing more 
than $8 million a year’on New York subur- 
ban passenger service, a fact confirmed im a 
study recently completed by Wyer, Dick & 
Co., independent transportation experts. 

This is more than the net freight revenue’ 
on our entire system. It is Jeopardizing com- 
muter service along with the whole raiiroad, 
This cannot continue. 
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These losses include no allowance for new 
cars or locomotives to replace equipment now 
in use. 

Commuter service on the New Haven now 
faces these inexorable alternatives: 


1. DISCONTINUANCE OF SERVICE 


This would produce devastating conse- 
quences throughout the metropolitan area: 

Existing. highways, already congested, 
would become clogged. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars would be 
needed for more highways. 

Parking for residents and commuters alike 
would swamp streets and garages and park- 
ing lots. New York City traffic would grind 
to a halt. 

Private automobiles inevitably would have 
’ to be banned in mid-Manhattan. 

The result would seriously affect millions 
in New York and Connecticut—not only com- 
muters, but also merchants, homeowners, 
real estate investors, and employees. 

2. COMPENSATORY FARE INCREASE 


To make up the losses, the Wyer, Dick 
& Co., report has advised that it would re- 
quire an increase of at least 70 percent in 
commutation fares alone, even if there were 
no reduction in the number of passengers. 
But there would be—so substantial a reduc- 
tion, in fact, that eventual discontinuance of 
service would be inevitable. 

3. TAX RELIEF AND SUBSIDY 


Adequate tax relief and subsidies, so gen- 
erously provided by the Government to other 
transportation facilities, both publicly and 
privately operated, have been denied the New 
Haven Railroad in spite of our intensive 
efforts to obtain equality of treatment. 

For illustration: A New York helicopter 
service, privately owned, which carries fewer 
Passengers in a year than the New Haven 
carries in a day, received in 1958 a $2.2 mil- 
lion Federal cash subsidy, which was almost 
three times its total revenue from patrons. 

Whether the rail commuter should be re- 

to pay the full cost of the service is a 
political and economic issue not for the rail- 
roeds to determine. I believe, however, the 
commuter should not have to bear the full 
burden because: 

The service is not alone for his benefit but 
for the benefit of the entire area served; 

The rail commuter should receive equal 
treatment by the Government with commut- 
ers using other transportation facilities. 

The New Haven Railroad is doing its best 
to continue commuter service, but if this 
service is to continue, the huge deficit must 
be eliminated without delay. 

Obviously help must come either from fare 
imcreases, tax relief, or subsidy, or a combi- 
nation of these. 

Faced with this commuters crisis, we have 
worked out this plan calculated to distribute 
the cost equitably: 

Commuter service survival plan 


(a) A 10-percent fare increase to go into 
effect immediately. (This step is incorpo- 
rated in papers just filed with the Interstate 
Commerce ion.) 

(b) Government action through tax relief 
and public service payments by June 30, 1960, 
at the latest. ~ 

(c) If Government action plus this 10-per- 
cent increase does not eliminate the deficit, 
then it would be necessary to apply for addi- 
tional 10-percent increases at 6-month 
intervals until the deficit is met. 

The time has finally come when one of two 
things must happen—either the loss from 
passenger operations must be eliminated or 
the service must stop. 

The future of New Haven commuter service 
rests entirely with the public. The actions 
of the public’s authorized representatives 
during the next 6 months will be decisive. 
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Agricultural Chemicals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, there 
is no doubt that we must utilize various 
chemicals in agriculture in order to con- 
trol plant diseases and insect attacks. 
Increased research on the effect of vari- 
ous chemicals on human beings, on wild- 
life, and on delicate biotic relationships 
is essential if chemicals are to serve their 
true purpose in agricultural production. 

The Sierra Club Bulletin of December 
1959 contains an interesting article en- 
titled “Toxic Pesticides Insufficiently 
Tested.” I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Toxic Prsticipes INSUFFICIENTLY ‘TESTED— 
STRONGER REGULATIONS NECESSARY 


The public should be mindful of one in- 
escapable fact in viewing the clash between 
Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and commercial 
cranberry interests. The fact is that the de- 
velopment and use of poisons for killing 
plants and insects have far outstripped fa- 
cilities to fully test the chemicals for all 
possible immediate and long-term harmful 
effects on humans and other life, according 
to the Wildlife Management Institute. 

The reasons which led Secretary Flemming 
to make his announcement and the charges 
that have been leveled against him by cran- 
berry producers and sympathetic agriculture 
groups have been covered fully in the press 
and on the air. The weedkiller that was 
used by some cranberry growers in the 
Northwest, aminotriazole, has been found as 
@ residue on cranberry products. The Food 
‘and Drug Administration, earlier this year, 
refused to accept any foodstuffs with a resi- 
due of the weedkiller, because laboratory 
tests had shown a link with the production 
of cancer in test animals. 

The volume of all plant and insect poisons 
being used for control purposes in the 
United States has risen at least seven times 
above the 1940 level. Most chemicals in use 
today were not on the market before World 
War II, and more than 60 have been de- 
veloped in the past few years. More than 
one billion pounds of chemical poisons are 
being used on farms each year. 

Few States effectively regulate the poisons. 
Under law the manufacturers print instruc- 
tions for use on the package labels and there 
the responsibility ends. Aminotriazole was 
cleared for use in cranberry beds after the 
berries are picked. Some growers obviously 
used it prior to harvest. Those who did ap- 
parently did so in ignorance or contrary to 
recommendations, but in either case it was 
used at their own risk. 


Happenings in the past few months cer- 
tainly must have given Secretary Flemming 
added cause for concern. A classic example 
is the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s am- 
bitious and widely criticized Federal-State 
project in the Southeast for the complete 
eradication of the imported fire ant which, 
in some areas, is classed as an agricultural 
Heptachlor, the poison that has been 
used most, is mixed with clay pellets and 
showered on thousands of acres from the 
air. Large dieoffs of birds, fish, and other 
animal life followed some operations. Live- 
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stock‘ and farm pets also have been killed, 
Only after bitterly attacking its critics did 
the USDA reluctantly somewhat reduce the 
aerial dosage level. 

Now after thousands of acres have been 
treated, researchers have found that the vio- 
lently poisonous heptachlor breaks down 
under exposed conditions to an even more 
toxic compound, heptachlor epoxide. On 
October 27 the Food and Administra- 
tion proposed to reduce to zero its previous 
ruling’ that 0.1 part per million of hepta- 
chlor residue was permissible on more than 
30 agricultural products. Heptachlor and 


-heptachlor epoxide have been found in milk, 


in the tissues of beef animals, and on grains, 
fruits, vegetables, and forage crops. 

“Although chronic toxicity studies have 
not been completed on heptachlor epoxide,” 
a Food and Drug Administration official said, 
“it has been shown in acute toxicity studies 
that heptachlor epoxide is more toxic than 
heptachlor. Evidence is not available to 
show that such residues would be safe.” 

The public should realize that there also 
is no evidence to show that residues of ami- 
notriazole or its weathering byproduct would 
be safe either. 

News media reveal that the USDA is sid- 
ing with the cranberry growers, a position 
that seemingly stems from financial, not 
health, considerations. If that is true, then 
the public should be thankful that there is 
another agency to protect its health. 





Panama Canal Zone: “Yankee, Go Home” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in my ad- 
dress to the House of Representatives on 
January 13, 1960, on “Panama Canal: 
Symbol of Fourth Front,” I mentioned 
the vastly important service of Canal 
Zone residents in alerting the Congress 
and the Nation to the true situation 
facing the United States at Panama. 

Exercising the constitutional rights of 
US. citizens to petition the Government 
for redress of grievances, Canal Zone 
residents, including civil service em- 
ployees, organized a Committee for Re- 
tention of the Panama Canal. 

Composed of longtime residents of 
the Canal Zone thoroughly acquainted 
with actual Isthmian conditions, this 
committee has circularized the Congress 
with a booklet formed by letters, sum- 
marizing essential facts; photographs of 
mobs, their leaders, and scenes of vio- 
lence; cartoons belittling the U.S. au- 
thorities, even the President; editorials 
and news story extracts from the Span- 
ish language press of Panama. The 
cover of the brochure is a reproduction 
of fiysheets placed in unoccupied auto- 
mobiles bearing Canal Zone license 
plates when parked in the city of Pan- 
ama, entitled, “Yankee Go Home.” 

The picture presented, conforming to 
the pattern of other Communist inspired 
and directed incidents in Latin America 
since 1948, is of mob violence as an in- 
strument of Red diplomacy. We must 





not fall into the trap laid for us at- 


Panama. We must be firm in our s 
against any surrender to Panamanian 
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agitators on the sovereignty and flag 
issues. 

In order that the significant portions 
of the indicated brochure may be re- 
corded in the annals of the Congress, 
I quote them as part of these remarks 
and commend them for careful reading 


. by every Member of the Congress, which 


is the ultimate authority on isthmian 
and canal policy mattezs: 
Yanxer, Go Home 


(Issued by Canal Zone Gommittee for US. 
Retention of Pamama Canal) 
Bausoa, CANAL ZONE, 
December 9, 1959. 

Dear Sir: We Americans living on the 
Canal Zone do not fee’ that the average 
U.S. taxpayer is aware c’ the real story on 
the Panama situation or realizes what is at 
stake. Therefore, we believe the best way 
to get this s to them is through you 
who represent them in Gongress. 

It appears that the United States is going 
to pay off in one of the most fantastic and 
bizarre blackmail plots ever perpetrated. 
The basis for this plot is our State Depart- 
ment’s consistent policy of appeasement and 
its mortal fear that a policy of firmness would 
be propagandized te the world as aggression. 

To cover all the background of US.- 
Panama relations would be voluminous, 
But the treaty under which the Canal was 
constructed at an investment of more than 
$1 billion is the foumdation. Under the 
treaty, Panama granted all rights in the 
zone to the United States as if the United 
States were sovereign to the entire exclu- 
sion of the exercise of sovereign rights 
by Panama. Thus, the United States has 
exercised jurisdiction and the U.S. flag has 
flown alone for 50 years. Peacefully nego- 
tiated amendments to the treaty, conceding 
financial advantages to Panama, have been 
concluded in the interim. 

Panama is controlled financially and po- 
litically by no more than 50 families (the 
oligarchy). The gist of the political game 
is strictly that to the winner of govern- 
ment control belongs the spoils—unlimited 
graft and corruption. One 4-year term in 
@ key office is enough to set a man up for 
life. But these 50 families never get 
enough—although all are millionaires in 
their own right through control of the 
country’s industry. There is a constant 
struggle between them for political power— 
the key to more money. There has never 
been a strong government and the “outs” are 
continuously striving to overthrow the “ins.” 

It was an “out’—Aquilino Boyd—who 
plotted the incident. of November 3. For 
months he had been arousing the people, 
particularly the students, on the theme that 
Panama is sovereign over the Canal Zone. 
He did not- generate much public sup- 
port, however, it being recognized as a politi- 
cal scheme. 

His clever plot was to deliberately insti- 
gate an incident with the United States— 
he advertised his planned march to the Canal 
Zone months in advance. He wanted trou- 
ble. He succeeded. The choice of the Canal 
Zone Government was to permit Boyd’s law- 
less mob of thugs and hoodlums to overrun 
the zone or to stop the mob with force. 

Why did the Canal Zone have to use the 
U.S. Army to protect lives and property? 
This was because of the twist which foiled 
Boyd’s plans. Boyd calculated that the Pan- 
amanian Guardia Nacional would attempt to 
quell the mob and thus the Panama Gov- 
ernment would be put in the position of 
fighting its own people and protecting the 
Americans. For this, the present Panama- 
nian Government was to be overthrown. 
But the Government, weak and shaky, did 
hot fall into the Boyd trap. The Guardia 


Nacional was not called.out and the incident 
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of November 3 developed as it did, with the 
Americans being forced to defend the zone 
and the U.S. Embassy being attacked and the 
flag desecrated. 

The oligarchy in Panama immediately saw 
dollar signs aplenty from Boyd's frustrated 
ambitions. They also own the newspapers 
and radio stations. An unbelievable ava- 
lanche of anti-U.S. propaganda continued 
for days on the Panamanian radios and in its 
press. Outright lies, horrible cartoons, dis- 
torted reports, charges of employment dis- 
criminations, treaty violations—all that 
would put Pravda to shame—were ground 
out continuously. All of this was to whip 
up a violent solid front anti-American hatred 
among the populace. The purpose: to lay a 
foundation for blackmail in demanding huge 
concessions from the United States. These 
concessions would be_in the form of (1) 
granting monopoly rights, at their price, to 
the oligarchy for supplies required by the 
Canal Zone and its employees; (2) outright 
monetary payments; and (3) conceding to 
Panama sovereign rights in the Canal Zone. 
The Panamanian Government climbed right 
on the bandwagon and stole the leadership 
right away from Boyd and his clique who had 
instigated it all. 

This terrific denunciation of the United 
States calls for another march on the Canal 
Zone; abuse against the Governor, etc., con- 
tinued for days. The United States lowered 
itself by sending Under Secretary of State 
Merchant’ to discuss matters. He announced 
that the United States would grant no con- 
cessions until normalcy was restored and ob- 
tained a promise that the Panamanian Goy- 
ernment would protect American lives and 
property. This was not quite the result the 
Oligarchy anticipated. Also, business was 
hurting because no Americans were buying 
anything in the Panama stores. Immediately 
the radio and press changed; conciliation, 
not violence, became the word. 

But it was too late to prevent further vio- 
lence. For days the populace had been bom- 
barded with cries to rise to the call of their 
nation. A mass sovereignty demonstration 
had been set for November 28. The Commu- 
nists, Cubans, and rabblerousers were not 
going to lose such a golden opportunity. 
Again, on November 28, a mob of hoodlums 
marched. After several U.S. soldiers had 
been injured by thrown rocks and glass and 
had taken all the abuse that any human 
could be expected to take, the U.S. com- 
mander advised the Guardia Nacional that if 
they couldn’t break up the demonstration 
themselves, he was going to order his troops 
to open fire. Almost immediately, adequate 
Guardia Nacional troops arrived on the scene 
and turned the mob back from the border 
“to protect them from American bayonets 
and bullets.” The grand “patriotic” demon- 
strators then proceeded to loot and vandalize 
the business section of Panama City. 

Summation: Uncle Sam has let a bunch of 
money-mad damagogs and business barons 
kick him in the teeth—he turns his back and 


*they kick him in the pants. Apparently, it 


is State Department creed that no matter 
what happens the United States shall not 
get mad. 

Result: Blithely ignoring the views of the 
Canal Zone administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Ike and the State Depart- 
ment are going to give substantial conces- 
sions to the oligarchy and most likely will 
let the Panamanian flag fly. If that ever 
happens, the United States is doomed in its 
control of the Panama Canal—for the flag 
stands for sovereignty—and sovereignty 
means jurisdiction. 

The moral is: Be as nasty to the United 
States as you can—and the State Depart- 
ment will pay you off to be quiet. When you 
want more—just be nasty again. Panama- 
nian demogogs have learned this: presum- 
ably their kind all over the world knows it. 
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Irony: To fan up the poor average Pana- 
the oligarchy charged discrimina- 


manian 
tion in employment and wages in the Canal 
Zone. Last week—the timing was coinci- 
dence—the Panamanian Congress on its last 
day in session passed a 40 cents, repeat, 
40 cents, an hour minimum wage law. 
same who caused all the furor against 
the United States have denounced this as 
unconstitutional, say that it will ruin the 
country, and are fighting it with all their 
power. The current Government had to do 
some little something for the people because 
elections come up in about 3 months. 

That's the story in a nutshell. We Amer- 
icans here in the Canal Zone are disillu- 
sioned and discouraged. The State Depart- 
ment’s attitude is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. If the United States capitulates to 
Panama for this political blackmail, it will 
forfeit all right to respect from any nation 
in the world. The United States will cer- 
tainly have become such a laughing stock In 
Panama that it will be unbearably embar- 
rassing to be an American in the Canal Zone, 

Sincerely yours, 
ArTHur J. WYNN, 
Chairman, Canal Zone Committee for « 
U.S. Retention of the Panama Canal. 
THE WATER PROBLEM, A New Conriicr With 
THE ZONE 


‘The clear, precise, and patriotic statements 


é 


pumping, purifying, and distribu’ 
water, without surcharges or 

in which Panamanians have nothing to 
The unilateral arrangements made by 
United States artificially creating the 
called Panama Canal Company, which 
show a certain’ amount of profits, although 
the U.S. Government itself is the only stock- 
holder, is not our business. Therefore, every- 


Ete 


ion. The only thing we know for sure, which 
leaves no room for any doubt, is that the 
Canal Zone is under obligation to furnish 
Panama with the water it needs without ob- 
taining for it the least-profit, gain or benefit, 

Apart from these considerations, which are 
strongly upheld by agreements regulating 
our relations with the United States, there 
is the very special circumstances that the 
water in question being haggled over by the 
Canal Zone comes from a river born in 
Panama, runs through territory under juris- 
diction of the Republic and fiows into the 
Canal Zone. The Canal Zone authorities 
then use the water of this river to generate 
the electric power needed to operate Madden 
Dam; most important yet, to maintain 
Gatun Lake at a certain level for navigation, 
and also for such personal uses as filling up 
swimming pools and watering lawns and 
gardens. 

Before the Canal Zone authorities defi- 
nitely refuse to expand their distribution 
system to supply Panama with water unless 
Panama: agrees to a price that will allow the 
zone to adjust their accounts and budgets 
with the margin of profit the Panama Canal 
Company must show in order to satisfy its 
stockholder—the US.. Government—the 
United States should seriously think and 
consider the consequences that might follow 
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such action. We Panamanians cannot resign 
ourselves to live with a water shortage—a 
shortage which would become more acute 
with the growth of our population. The in- 
evitable solution to such a problem might 


We realize, of course, that such a project 
would cost a tremendous amount of money 
not available from Panama’s ordinary re~ 
sources. But if such a step had to be de- 
cided upon by the inevitable pressure of the 

» & Way could. be found to 
finance it, bearing in mind at the same time 
the possibility that the Canal Zone might 
become the buyer of water necessary for its 

c plants and maintaining the 
level of Gatun Lake, as well as for other uses. 

The Chagres is a Panamanian river 100 
percent, as the whole world knows, and it 
would be logical and natural that we should 
decide to take advantage of its waters in the 
event the complicated Canal Zone financial 
combinations of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany and the US. Treasury confronted us 
with the dilemma of paying for water at a 
prohibitive price or suffering the incon- 
veniences, troubles, and dangers to be had 
from the shortage of such a vital element. 


Our FLAG IN THE CANAL ZONE 


News from Washington appears to indi- 
cate with certainty that the North Ameri- 
can authorities, and the Department of 
State in particular, have finally understood 
the reason we have in repeatedly invoking 
the right that our national flag be raised in 
the zone together with the US. flag, the 
former as a symbol of sovereignty and the 
latter of jurisdiction. It is to be hoped 
that the realization of this justified yearn- 
ing in the national conscience of Panama 
not be delayed too long. 

It is supposed that when the United States 
accedes to such a legitimate aspiration, the 
United States shall in a manner be- 
fitting the great solemnity which such an act 
represents, and in a way that our national 
emblem may receive the honors it deserves as 
the highest standard of a sovereign nation. 
We mean by this, that the official flag rais- 
ing ceremony in the Canal Zone for the first 
time should not be undertaken in an almost 
clandestine manner, without the solem- 
nity the action demands in view of the 
great significance, but to the contrary, 
with all the protocol and ceremony proper 
to such a transcendental act. Not only do 
we believe that the Department of State 
should send to Panama for such an occa- 
sion a high ranking official—who might 
well be Mr. Merchant himself—but that 
the most solemn act of raising the flag for 
the first time be done in the proper place, 
reserved for the President of the Republic 
to raise it. To the Panamanian Chief 
Executive undoubtedly belongs the honor 
of raising the fiag of his country over a 
part of our territory, while the U.S. military 
forces stationed in the zone present arms 
and fire artillery salvos. 

As recently stated by President Ernesto 
de la Guardia Jr.,.in an excellent speech 
we qualify as historic, the Panamanian 
flag should arrive at the Canal Zone with 
all the honors it deserves by right. We 
therefore do not doubt that when the 
moment arrives in which to give compliance 
to this national yearning, the flag of our 
country shall be received and saluted in 
the form already said. The extraordinary 
symbolism of this act, which will initiate 
@ new era in the friendly relations of our 
country with the United States, demands 
that it be undertaken with supreme dig- 
nity. 

Baxzoa, C.Z., 
December 19, 1958. 

Dear Sm: We hope that you have already 
received our first letter dated December 9, 
_ 1959, concerning the situation in Panama and 
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the Canal Zone. The time is getting near 
for President Eisenhower to arrive back in 
the United States from Europe. Here in the 
Canal Zone and especially in Panama it is 
felt that when the President returns he will 
make several announcements granting cer- 
tain concessions to the Republic of Panama. 
In Panama it has been stated by many in- 
dividuals and in the press that the announce- 
ment will be as a Christmas present. 


Attached is a photostatic copy of an ex- 
tracted portion of the first page of the Star 
and Herald, a leading newspaper in Panama, 
dated November 25, 1959. This article lists 
the demands which were delivered to Under 
Secretary Livingston T. Merchant by Civic 
Forces of the Panamanian Nation. We feel 
that the most dangerous concession to the 
Republic of Panama will be the raising of 
the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. 
President Eisenhower has already stated in a 
press conference that “we should have 
visual evidence that Panama does have 
titular sovereignty over the region.” 

We fear that the action the State Depart- 
ment has announced of sympathetically 
considering, whereby the Panamanian flag 
should be flown in the Canal Zone, is the 
most serious and potentially the most costly 
and dangerous of all the long line of conces- 
sions made in the past 15 years. The legality 
of the proposgl is dubious; the United States 
holds a treaty grant in perpetuity of sover- 
eign rights in the Canal Zone to the entire 
exclusion of the exercise by the Republic of 
Panama of any such sovereign rights, power 
of authority. Article II, Treaty of Novem- 
ber 1903. Moreover, the official position of 
the Republic of Panama makes it plain be- 
yond all doubt that the flag raising will only 
be the beginning of a series of more sub- 
stantial and expensive demands and that 
the ultimate goal is ouster of the United 
States from the zone. . 

Attached are translations of extracts and 
views expressed by the Panamanian press and 
radio. These statements point out the dan- 
ger of conceding to raising the Panamanian 
flag in the Canal Zone. The raising of the 
Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone is just 
the beginning of endless demands by polit- 
ical demagogues and business barons in the 
Republic of Panama. We urge you to take 
the necessary action to cause the President 
to delay any action regarding Panama, par- 
ticularly that of raising the Panamanian flag 
in the Canal Zone, until Congress can review 
the situation when it convenes in January. 
For, as "yOu know, once this step has been 
taken there can be no backing down on 
such a commitment. And if the Panamanian 
flag ever does fly in the Canal Zone, the 
United States can well expect Panama to im- 
mediately take the official position that their 
flag stands for sovereignty—and sovereignty 
means jurisdiction. Then they will demand 
elimination of judicial powers, recognition 
of Panama’s civil, penal, fiscal, and labor 
jurisdiction, removal of the postal system, 
liquidation of the Panama Canal Company, 
removal of the Armed Forces, and ultimately 
the control and ownership of the Panama 
Canal. The tremendous stake involved de- 
mands that no hasty action be taken which 
would jeopardize the control of the Panama 
Canal by the United States. 

As representatives of the American people 
we believe you have an important task in 
retaining the Panama Canal for commercial 
and defense purposes by the United States 
and the prevention of ill-advised State De- 
partment concessions to the greedy, ruling 
clique in Panama. American interests, pub- 
lic and private, will be well served by any 
action that can slow or halt the undermining 
of the United States position in the control 
of the Canal Zone through the State Depart- 
ment policy of weakness and appeasement. 


Sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. WYNNE, 
Chairman, Canal Zone Committee for 
U.S. Retention of the Panama Canal. 
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‘TRANSLATION OF EXTRACTS AND VIEWS Ex- 
PRESSED IN PANAMANIAN PRESS AND RapIo 
SHOWING THAT PANAMANIANS CONSIDER THE 
CONCESSION To FLY THE PANAMANIAN FiaG 
IN THE CaNaL ZONE Is MERELY THE First 
Step TOwarp ACHIEVING FULL JURISDICTION 
OVER THE CANAL ZONE 


La Nacion, May 7, 1958: The President’s 


announcement that negotiations will be’ 


started immediately so that the Panamanian 
flag may fly in the Canal Zone seems on first 
analysis to be happy and opportune but 
when one analyzes it further it is not precise 
or complete. A historic gesture such as 
Operation Sovereignty cannot be signed and 
sealed as a simple declaration that our flag 
should fly in the Canal Zone. It must be 
carried much further, and immediately, to 
negotiations for a new treaty since that is 
the total aspiration of the Panamanian 


people and doubtless was the fundamental — 


idea of the students. 

La Hora, December 7, 1959: “For the first 
time we agree with Public enemy No. 2 of 
Panama (Congressman Fioop) that if Pana- 
manians gained their point in having the 
Panamanian flag fly in the Canal Zone, they 
would never stop in their demands. ‘After 
the Panamanian flag goes up in the zone, 
there are still many other things to de- 
mand.’” 

La Hora, December 4, 1959: “The next step 
in the sovereignty battle (after the Pana- 
manian flag is raised in the zone) will be to 
have only Panamanian judges acting in Canal 
Zone courts.” 

La Nacion, December 3, 1959: “November 
3 and November 28 have passed and will go 
down in history as two dates of patriotism 
when the people launched themselves to 
plant the Panamanian flag in Panamanian 
territory. * * * Now there willbe December 
12 and that will be followed by December 22 
and so on until all the Yankees are driven 
out of the Canal Zone and the canal is 
nationalized.” 

La Nacion, December 3, 1959: “The Per- 
manent Defense Board for Panama’s Sover- 
eignty in the Canal Zone should warn the 
Government that sovereignty does not 
merely rest on having the Panamanian figg 
hoisted in the Canal Zone. If the Govern- 
ment lets it go at that, Panamanians will 
have lost an excellent opportunity to estab- 
lish real sovereignty in the mentioned terri- 
tory.” 


El Pais (President de la Guardia’s paper), 


December 1, 1959: “Ambassador Ricardo 
Arias reported recently from Washington 
that ‘Things are going well’ and Panama 
should have some good news soon. If this 
means that,Panama’s sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone will be recognized without res- 
ervation, that the Panamanian flag will fly 
there beside that of the United States, that 
the Panama Canal will obtain its supplies 
only from Panama and the United States, 
that without rascally subterfuges equal sal- 
ary will be paid for equal work to Panama- 
nian and North American employees, and 
that, finally negotiations will be reopened to 
replace the 1903 treaty—if what he says 
means all these, then indeed he has achieved 
a rotund success.” 

El Dia, November 30, 1959: “One of the 
most applauded speeches (November 28) 
was the one in which Minister Moreno stated 
that nothing new has been gained by the 
recent statements of Under Secretary L. T. 
Merchant, and so long as the 1903 treaty 
remains in effect the entire country will 
continue its struggle to have it nullified.” 

Critica, November 30, 1959: “The popular 
theme in Panama is that the country’s dif- 
ferences with the United States may be 
solved only by a new treaty, in which no 
mention is made of previous treaties.” 

La Estrella, November 25, 1959: “That rec- 
ognition of titular sovereignty is far from 
what Panamanians think the United States 
ought to do to remove the differences which 
brought about the current crisis was indi- 
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cated by the text of the letter which was 
delivered to the Under Secretary in behalf of 
the civic forces of the Panamanian nation. 
The letter was drafted by a special committee 
chosen by spokesmen for 40 organizations. It 
suggested the replacement of existing treaties 
by an agreement embodying the following 
points: 

“1, Unquestioned sovereignty of Panama 
over the territory in which the Panama 
Canal is built. 

“2. Replacement of the present grant in 
perpetuity by one for a fixed period. 

“3. Elimination of unfair competition to 
Panama’s industry, agriculture and com- 
merce. 

“4. Elimination of discriminatory prac- 
tices as to wages, opportunities, work condi- 
tions and treatment of Panamanian workers 
in the Canal Zone. 

“5. A fair share for Panama in the gross 
receipts of the Canal, in addition to the 
present annuity. 

“6. Suspension of any judicial, commer- 
cial, and industrial activity in the Canal 
Zone which is not connected with the pow- 
ers of the U.S. authorities in the Canal Zone 
exclusively for the maintenance, operation, 
sanitation and protection of the canal. 

“7, Fair interpretation of new treaties. 

Meanwhile, Aquiline Boyd and Ernesto 
Castillero, the Nationalist Party leaders who 
called for the show of the flag in the Canal 
Zone on November 3, issued a statement last 
night minimizing the importance of the rec- 
ognition of Panama’s titular sovereignty. 
They too, recalled Taft’s statement of 1905 
and his reference to titular sovereignty as a 
barren ideality. 

“We want, among other things, the Boyd- 
Castillero statement said ‘to see our flag fly- 
ing as soon as possible in the zone territory 
and on the main mast of all foreign ships 
entering the canal waters. Deeds and not 
words, Mr. Merchant.’” 

El Dia, December 1, 1959: “The zone flag- 
placing stage—a weapon that has had un- 
deniable psychological impact—should 
promptly be exceeded by another more orig- 
inal type of action which will keep alive the 
nationalistic flame that has forcefully set on 
fire the Panamanian spirit.” 

Alberto Quiros Guardia, speaking at the 
November 28, 1959, demonstration as repre- 
sentative of the “Front of National Unifica- 
tion”: “We are overjoyed that the whole 
country is behind us; we will not give up 
until we obtain full sovereignty in the 
zone. * * * We want the world to know 
that Panamanians are united; no one can 
stop us. We have been the victim of bad 
agreements, but we are sovereign in the 
Canal Zone as even the Americans have ad- 
mitted. We require now a new treaty, the 
main points of which should be full recog- 
nition of Panamanian sovereignty in the 
zone and of the corresponding Panamanian 
right to derive benefits from the canal; 
elimination of all judicial, commercial, or 
industrial activity in the zone which does 
not have to do directly with canal opera- 
tions.” 

Panama City radio station BALBOA, De- 
cember 10, 1959: “The latest press dispatches 
reaching Panama from Washington point to 
the United States of America’s willingness to 
solve the problems arising in its relations 
with Panama. 

“Among those problems the ones which 
are held foremost in the minds of the Pana- 
manians are: The full recognition of our 
Sovereignty, the flying of the Panamanian 
flag over the Canal Zone territory, and the 
obligatory flying of our flag by ships transit- 
ing the canal. 

“The Washington reports specifically state 
that such a right held by us will be recog- 
nized. We therefore want to applaud our 


worthy President, His Excellency Ernesto 
| de la Guardia, Jr., our Foreign Minister, 
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Licenciate Miguel J. Moreno, Jr., and our 
Ambassador in Washington, Ricardo Manuel 
Arias Espinosa, for the highly patriotic and 
firm manner with which they carried out 
the negotiations that have been crowned 
with happy success. 

“Above all, we want to praise the stanch 
youths, and the crowd of anonymous heroes 
and patriots who through their relentless 
and virile actions on November 3 helped 
attain this victory.” 

La Estrella, December 16, 1959: “Beginning 
on page 1, La Estrella carries an open 
letter to President de la Guardia from Edsel 
Wong Samudio Panama’s labor attaché in 
her Embassy in Washington, who says that 
Panama’s aspirations in respect te the Pan- 
ama Canal will be realized when the Repub- 
lic of Panama owns the canal and can admin- 
ister it for the benefit of the world. 

“He believes that the measures which. the 


North American government has announced ° 


in relation to recognition of Panama's titu- 
las sovereignty over the zone, on labor dis- 
crimination, and on the purchase of Pan- 
ama’s products are not enough, but do show 
a trend toward greater flexibility on the part 
of the United States Government and prove 
that that Nation wants to apply a more 
dynamic and progressive policy toward 
Panama in particular and other nations in 
general. 

“He suggests that Panama should under- 
take negotiations toward a new agreement 
with the United States which would pro- 
vide: 1. Technical training for Panamanians 
in all matters concerning the operation and 
maintenance of the canal; 2. A 15-year 
term—or another of reasonable length—in 
which the canal would pass inte Panama’s 
hands; 3. A just compensation to the United 
States for the money it has invested in the 
construction and maintenance of the canal; 
4. A cooperative system designed to bolster 
Panama’s economy along the lines suggested 
by CEPAL.” 

El Dia, December 12, 1959: “‘Sovereignty, 
like virginity, is or is not—there is no half- 
way measure—El Dia remarks at the begin- 
ning of its editorial on the classification of 
Panama’s sovereignty as titular.” 

Critica, December 14, 1959: Panama: “Ac- 
tual Sovereignty, Not Titular,” is the head- 
line over Critica’s editorial which, headline 
and text, is a reprint from an editorial in the 
latest edition of the ne “Bohemia.” 
The editorial reviews the issue of sévereignty 
and supports Panama in its demands. 

Batzoa, C.Z., 
December 22,1959. 

In our letter of December 9, 1959, we pre- 
sented to you a factual report on the Pan- 
ama situation—the background for the inci- 
dents of November 3 and 28. We alerted you 
that the United States, represented by the 
State Department, appears to be going to pay 
voff in one of the most fantastic and bizarre 
blackmail plots ever perpetrated. We told 
you of the State Department’s efforts to ap- 
pease Panama by granting various conces- 
sions, including even the right to fly the 
Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. We 
pointed out that the State Department, in 
following this course of appeasement and in 
its advice to President” Eisenhower, has ig- 
nored the views of the Canal Zone adminis- 
tration and the Department of Defense. We 
also told you that this attitude of the State 
Department is disillusioning, discouraging, 
and incomprehensible to the American citi- 
zens who live on the Canal Zone and who 
are thoroughly familiar with Panama’s true 
aspirations. 

On December 19, 1959, we wrote to. all 
members of the Senate Committees on For- 
eign Relations and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and the Panama Canal Subcom- 
mittee of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
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Committee. We warned that a concession to 
Panama of tie right to. fly its flag in the 
Canal Zone would be of far more impact 
than just a friendly gesture—that it would 
be the of the end of US. 
control of the Panama Canal. We pleaded 
that the membership of these 


ment and Presidential action until at least 

the Congress had time to consider the pro- 

posal and to fully understand the 

dous stake involved. We ee 
various extracts 


—uitimately 
of the United States from the Canal Zone. 
To the Government of Panama, their flag 


servative paper, is published by Tomas G. 
Duque, ex-President of Panama.) 

We hope we have helped you to realize the 
seriousness of the Panama situation. We 


this, the biggest giveaway in US. history, 
Sincerely yours, 
ArTHur J. WYNNE, 
Chairman, Canal Zone Committee for 
U.S. Retention of the Panama Canal. 





Increased Taxes for Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1960 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, one of the most earnestly 


written letters I have received during 
the opening days of this session comes 
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from Mr. Richard H. Waltner of Free- 
man, 8S. Dak. ° 


Mr. Waltner recognizes the fact tha 
we cannot increase defense spending and 
proclaim tax cuts at the same time; that 
if the United States is to maintain its 
position of military strength, it must be 
willing to pay the bill in the form of 


high taxes. 

I commend his letter as evidence that 
@onscientious Americans all over this 
great land, even in the small towns and 
hamlets, are concerned with national 
problems and have a realistic outlook 


toward them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of Mr. Richard H. 
Waltner, of Freeman, S. Dak., to which I 
have just referred, may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PREEMAN, 8. Dak., 
January 19, 1960. 
Hon. Francis Case, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SewaTor Case: After reading excerpts 
from the recent Rockefeller study, “Mid- 
Century Challenge to U.S. Foreign Policy,” 
and the John Hopkins University research 
group study, one most obviously has to con- 
clude that our house is not in order. I 

that one cannot accept all that he 
reads at face value, for certainly individual 
fears and apprehensions are injected into re- 
ports of this nature. However, that does not 
minimize in importance the fact that Ameri- 
ca has by and large let its defense dwindle 
and is continuing to do so simply because of 
peace overtures that might very well be mere 
fabrications. 

Certainly you recall the words of Dimetry 
Manulisky when he addressed the Lenin 
School of Political Warfare, meeting in Mos- 
cow back in 1931. At that time he spoke 
prophetically of the peace overtures which 
must be used to lure “bourgeois to sleep.” 
“We shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. There 
will be electrifying overtures and unheard- 
of concessions.” Is this not at the moment 
an altogether familiar theme? He goes on 
to conclude: “As soon as their guard. is 
down, we shall smash them with our clenched 
fists.” It is just this very thing that deeply 
concerns the proponents of the above-men- 
tioned reports. 

What has happened to the American pub- 
lic? Certainly we do not lack the “guts” 
to face the problem realistically and to do 
something positive about it. Why is it that 
every fearful prophecy is not countered with 
oné of optimism? Have we lost the will to 
fight and to pay for our liberty, horrible 
thought it may be? Certainly some creeping 
demoralization has beset us when we feel 
that peace; yes, peace at any price, is what 
we must have, even if it means relinquishing 
our freedoms. God forbid that we have thus 
detcriorated. 

Congress has recently reconvened. I call 

“upon you as my representative in Congress 
to do all in your power to put our national 
house in order. If increased defense and 
military spending is essential to assure our 
military superiority and our retaliatory 
power, then by all means it must be appro- 
priated. 

If it means broader and greater taxation, 
then we must pay the increase. If the public 
will send us cries of indignation, that is by 
mow an expected response. But what are 

such cries when our survival as a free de- 

mocracy appears to be at stake? Again, God 
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forbid that we measure this in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. Consider that Americans 
spend almost as much for recreation as for 
defense and then conclude that we cannot 
afford broader taxation if such be essential. 

I am only one constituent, a constituent 
who is deeply concerned, one who does not 
easily give in to pessimism but at the same 
time one who refuses to put on blinders in 
an attempt to block out disturbing truths. 
I have confidence in the determination of 
the American people and in our government 
Officials. I feel that action will be demanded 
if the truth is but known. 

But in this day of contradiction nothing 
appears bad but that it also appears good 
at the same time. I also have confidence in 
my congressional representatives to be as 
concerned about our national survival as I 
am, regardless of political affiliation, regard- 
less of what a personal stand for that which 
is right might do to them politically. Once 
again, God forbid that we have lost our 
moral and ethical responsibility. 

Of course the world wants peace. I am 
sure that no one nation wants peace more 
than we do in America but let us negotiate 
for peace and guard that peace from an un- 
questionable position of might and determi- 
nation that the peace we have shall not be 
taken from us. 

Resting confident that you will represent 
me and that you will seek legislation that in 
all respects is good, vital, and essential for 
our Nation, I remain 

Yours sincerely, 
(s) Richard H. Waltner 
RicHarp H. WALTNER. 





Tilling Local Acres of Diamonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
January 20, 1960: 

TILLING LocaL Acres or Diamonps 

To be designated Young Man of the Year 
by the Greater Wilkes-Barre Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and to qualify for the organiza- 
tion’s Distinguished Service Award are the 
highest civic honors that can come to a 
local resident in that age category—21 
through 35. 





Frank J. O’Connell, Jr., Kingston restau- 


rateur and caterer, who was announced as 
the choice for 1959 at the annual dinner of 
the Jaycees last night, joins an illustrious 
company of citizens who have been singled 
out during the past 14 years, with 
Jule Ayers, D.D., minister of First Presby- 
terian Church, city, heading the list. Other 
names on this roll of honor include Joseph 
E. Fay, Meade J. McMillen, Jr., Harrison H. 
Smith, Charles N. Henderson, Herbert J. 
Morris, John J. Green, Jr., Howard C. Wiener, 
Jr., James B. Post, Jr., Dr. Robert Kerr, 
Robert Edgerton, Hugh A. Carr; Jr., G. 
Guthrie Conyngham and Albert Danoff. 

The Jaycees, whose members are excellent 
examples themselves, were motivated by a 
desire to focus attention on a young leader 
of today under free enterprise and to 
acknowledge the community’s indebtedness 
to him for his contribution to the public 
welfare, frequently far beyond the call of 
duty. “ 
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Never since 1946 perhaps has the award 
meant more than in 1959 because of the 


. challenges the area has faced and the op- 


portunities for service, available to all de- 
siring to take advantage of them. Mr. 
O'Connell was among these enterprising 
young men who were not satisfied merely 
with a measure of personal success, but 
wanted to do something for their neighbors 
as well. 

A glance at Mr. O’Connell’s business 
career and ee ee activities. con- 
firms the wisdom of the outside judges in 
their decision. He not only has found his 
native Wyoming Valley a place of rare op- 
portunity, but in a score of other roles 
he has shared his talents unselfishly for the 
betterment of the lot of his neighbors. 

Frank O’Connell was not dismayed by the 
blows fate dealt the area recently. Instead 
he pitched in and proved again what 
others have discovered—that in periods of 
crisis, locally as well as nationally, oppor- 
tunity beckons individuals with ability and 
courage. Acres ef diamonds are waiting 
here for other Frank O’Connells to till. 

On behalf of a grateful community, we 
take the liberty of extending congratula- 
tions and best wishes to Mr. O’Connell and 
to the Greater Wilkes-Barre Junior Cham- 
ber,of Commerce. 





Proposed Repeal of Connally 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H.. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, the 
Foreign Relations Committee is holding 
hearings on my proposal, Senate Reso- 
lution 94, to repeal the self-judging re- 
serve clause from our acceptance of 
jurisdiction of the International Council 
of Justice. To promote the rule of law 
in the world, rather than the rule of 
force, and to show our intention to work 
with other countries in strengthening 
world law, the repeal of this reservation 
is an important step. The jurisdiction 
of the International Court does not ex- 
tend to.domestic matters and the safe- 
guards of legal procedure are written 
into the statute establishing the World 
Court. 

An excellent analysis of. the situation 
was published in the Tampa Tribune in 
Florida by Dr. Thomas P. Hardeman, an 
expert in U.N. matters. Entitled ‘The 





Connally Amendment: Why We Should 


Repeal It,” this article states very clearly 
the strong safeguards in the statutes of 
the World Court that would. prohibit 
the invasion of our domestic jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, 
as follows: 

[From the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, Jan. 10, 
1960] 
THE CONNALLY AMENDMENT: WHY We SHOULD 
REPEAL IT 

TamPa.—The idea of the rule of law among 

nations is not new. For those who have 
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grieved over the human slaughter caused by 
the 8,000 wars that have been fought in 
recorded history, it remains as a haunting 
and humane alternative to the rule of force. 
However, for law to be an effective instru- 
-menf of peace among nations, it must be 
applicable to all alike. 

God said to Moses (Leviticus 24: 22) “You 
shall have one law for the stranger and for 
the native.” In pursuit of the same ideal 
the American Secretary of State, Elihu Root, 
proposed in 1907, “a tribunal which would 
pass on questions between nations with the 
same partial and. impersonal judgment that 
the Supreme Court of the United States gives 
to questions between citizens of the different 
States, or between foreign citizens of the 
United States.” 

Was Moses a dangerous man? Was Secre- 
tary Root a dangerous man? For espousing 
the same ideal, Candidates Nixon and Hum- 
PHREY are branded as dangerous men by the 
Florida Coalition of Patriotic Societies 
(Claude Boring, manager, in Letters to the 
Tribune, Tampa-Tribune, Sunday, January 
3). 

~. The kind of isolationism that serves as a 
premise for Mr. Boring’s opposition to inter- 
nationalism is dead, although it did keep the 
United States from ever becoming a party 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in pre-World War II days. It may 
be worth remembering, however, that Presi- 
dents Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and Roose- 
velt, ‘all unsuccessfully advocated adherence 
to that court. Have all our recent Presi- 
dents been dangerous men? 

Isolationism was so dead by November 
1945 that the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, having conducted hearings on 
Senate Resolution 196, providing for our ac- 
ceptance of the new Court’s jurisdiction, 
unanimously reported Senate Resolution 
196, without amendment, for favorable Sen- 
ate action. On the floor of the Senate, 'Tom 
Connally proposed successfully an amend- 
ment contained in the final eight words of 
the following reservation: “The jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice is not 
to apply to: 

“Disputes with regard to matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the United States of America as 
determined by the United States of Amer- 
ica.” 

Remember, there was no question whether 
domestic matters belong to the Court’s com- 
petence; the only question concerns the right 
to decide what is domestic. The United 
States reserved to itself a veto power with 
respect to the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. This immediately 
seemed offensive to right thinking lawyers, 
jurists, philosophers, and statesmen because 
it violates the age-old precept that no man, 
no nation, should be the judge in .its own 
case. The matter was immediately consid- 
ered by the assembly and house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association. The 
assembly resolved in 1946: 

“That the Senate of the United States 
should reconsider the subject of the dec- 
laration of compulsery jurisdiction, and 
should eliminate therefrom the right of de- 
termination by the United States as to what 
constitutes matters essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction.” 

The house of delegates strongly advocated 
“withdrawal of the reservation put in the 
declaration by virtue of the Connally 
amendment * * * and that the Senate au- 
thorize the filing of a further declaration 
which shall not contain the reservation.” Is 
the American Bar Association composed of 
dangerous men? 

If as Senate Resolution 94 proposes at 
present, that Connally amendment is re- 
moved and the United States accepts the 


a compulsory jurisdiction of the International 


Court of Justice in its entirety, as prescribed 
by article 36(2) of the statute of the Court, 
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there are still strong safeguards against the 
invasion of our domestic jurisdiction: 

1. Compulsory jurisdiction is limited to 
legal disputes concerning only the interpre- 
tation of a treaty, any question of interna- 


- tional law, the existence of any fact, which, 


if established, would constitute a breach of 
an international obligation, and the nature 
or extent of the reparation to be made for 
the breach of an international obligation; 

2. The statute specifies that the Court’s 
jurisdiction exists only in relation to other 
States accepting the same obligation—which 
at present no Iron Curtain country accepts; 

8. Both the statute itself and article II 
of the U.N. Charter exclude intervention in, 
or jurisdiction over, domestic affairs; 

4. The Court’s jurisdiction is restricted by 
statute to disputes “hereafter arising’—~ 
which eliminates old legal disputes; 

5. United States adherence to the Court 
may be terminated on 6 months’ notice; 

6. If. a case against the United States 
should go before the Security Council for 
enforcement, we have there the veto power 
under articles 27(3) and 94. 

In the light of these safeguards, it is no 
wonder that the special committee of the 
American Bar Association's Section of Inter- 
national and Comparative Law said last 
August, “Complete withdrawal of the self- 
judging reservation would not expose the 
United States to undue risks.” Were these 
dangerous men? Of course not. 


Theré are many arguments for removal: 


of the Connally amendment, all of which 
are in the interest of the United States. Our 
leadership of the free world, the protection 
of our interests abroad, our struggle for the 
minds of men, all demand that this step be 
taken, and that Senate Resolution 94 be 
supported to that end. 

In thus speaking, we do not claim a 
monopoly on patriotism, but we do claim 
the right to work for the good of our country 
and humanity in the way we think best. 
This has always been the American way. We 
deeply regret that the Florida Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies, through Mr. Boring’s 
letter to the Tribune, has seen fit to charge 
the President and Vice President of our coun- 
try with a flagrant betrayal in their advocacy 
of a move having so much bipartisan sup- 
port in the United States. 

Tuomas P. HarpEMAN, Ph: D., 
Executive Director of American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, Tam 
Chapter. ‘ 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also note at this point that today I 
testified on Senate Resolution 94, and 
that testimony is now a part of the of- 
ficial record of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I urged that the so- 
called Connally amendment be repealed, 
and that the United States take the 
lead in establishing the jurisdiction of 
the World Court. I am happy to note 
that the Secretary of State and other 
members of the administration are 
supporting this effort. 





Fluorine in Drinking Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter 
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from Mrs. Myrtle Pope of Nacogdoches, 

Tex., in accordance with her request: 
NacocpocusEs, TEx. 

November 12, 1959. 

Congressman JoHN Downy, 

House of Representatives, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMAN Dowpy: I am not wor- 
ried about an occasional scoop of cran- 
berries. What I am worried about is clean 
water to wash them. in. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that any 
city government can put rat poison in the 
water I must drink ali my life, and that I 
can have nothing to say about the matter. 

Has the amount of fluorine used in drink- 
ing water been clearly exonerated from pro- 
ducing cancer? If not, how does it happen 
that the policies are different for drinking 
water and cranberries? I have seen scien- 
tific studies that hold one part of fluorine 
per million in water to be definitely harmful. 

Sincerely yours, 
MYRTLE PIHLMAN POPE. 





Sermon of Archbishop O’Boyle on the Oc- 
casion of the Pan-American Mass, at 


St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, D.C., 
November 26, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of the pan-American Mass, 
celebrated on November 26, 1959, at 
St. Patrick's Church in Washington, 
D.C., His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Patrick A. O’Boyle, D.D., archbishop of 
Washington, delivered a most appro- 
priate and inspirational sermon. 

In my remarks, I include with pleasure 
the sermon, delivered by Archbishop 
O’Boyle. 

SERMON OF ARCHBISHOP O’BOYLE, PaAN-AMERI- 
can Mass, St. Patrick’s CHurcm, NovemM~- 
BER 26, 1959 
“What shall I render to the Lord for ail 

the things He Has given me? I will take 

the chalice of salvation, and I will call upon 
the name of the Lord. I will pay my vows 
to the Lord before all His people.”—Psalm 

115: 12-14. 

King David's tiful prayer of thanks- 
giving which I have selected as the opening 
text for the sermon on this the 50th anni- 
versary of the pan-American mass is very 
familiar to all of you.- Indeed it is probably 
more familiar than any other Scriptural text 
on this particular subject. I have chosen this 

because it so adequately expresses 
what it is that we, the representatives of 

Latin America and the United States, are 

doing here this morning in St. Patrick’s 

Church and what has been done here every 

year for half a century on this selfsame day 

and at this very hour. We are offering to 

Almighty God through Jesus Christ, His Son, 

the chalice of salvation in humble gratitude 

for all the things that He has given us in 
our respective countries in the Western 

Hemisphere. We are paying our vows to the 

Lord before all His people. 

In the words of the farsighted priest who 
started the pan-American mass in 1909, this 
was its original purpose: “To bring together 
representatives of the Government of the 


* 
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principal 

American mass, but-from the very beginning 
it has had a second purpose which is equally 
important—to foster inter-American friend- 
ship and understanding and in that way to 
promote the cause of peace and freedom not 
only in our own hemisphere but in the rest 
of the world as well. 

This morning, as we joyfully commemo- 
rate its 50th anniversary, I shall refer briefly 
to these two traditional purposes of the 
pan-American Mass. But first of all, it will 
be appropriate to summarize what we know 
about the origins of this blessed tradition, 
which every year brings so many of us to- 
gether in a common act of thanksgiving and 
which over the years has held aloft the 
exalted ideal of divine worship to promote 
the cause of pan-American unity and to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship. 

The idea for the annual pan-American 
thanksgiving Mass originated 50 years ago 
with Father William T. Russell, who was then 
pastor of this historic parish. Father Rus- 
sell first proposed the idea in June 1909 in 
a letter to Mr. John Barrett, director of 
the Bureau of American Republics, who 
enthusiastically approved it and was ex- 
tremely helpful in bringing it to fruition. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
memory of Father Russell, who subsequently 
became the bishop of Charleston, 8.C. *Un- 
der God it was he who was principally re- 
sponsible for initiating the providential tra- 
dition which we are continuing here this 
morning. But if Father Russell was the 
originator of the pan-American Mass, he 
was not alone in promoting it. From the 
very beginning he enjoyed the whole-heart- 
ed support and cooperation of the leading 
figures of the day in both church and state, 
including many distinguished members of 
the Latin American sector of the diplomatic 
corps. 

The record shows, for example, that among 
the prominent ecclesiastics who were seated 
in the sanctuary at the very first pan-Amer- 
ican Mass in 1909 were His Eminence James 
Cardinal Gibbons, archbishop of Baltimore, 
Archbishop Falconio, apostolic delegate to 
the United States; and Msgr. Bonaventura 
Cerretti, auditor of the apostolic delegation, 
both of whom later became cardinals and 
served with distinction in the Roman Curia. 
' Distinguished guests of honor at the first 
pan-American mass included President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft; the Honorable Joaquin 
Nabuco, Ambassador of Brazil, and dean of 
the diplomatic’ corps; Secretary of State 
Knox; Secretary of the Interior Ballinger; 
Justices White, McKenna, and Brewer of the 
Supreme Court; Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress; high ranking officers of the Army and 
Navy; and official representatives of all of 
the 21 American Republics. 

From that day to this, both church and 
state have been well represented at each 
succeeding observance of this importnt re- 
ligious ceremony. 

While I do not wish to spend too much 
time recounting the history of the pan- 
American mass, I deem it appropriate on 
this golden anniversary to recall two sig- 
nificant incidents which occurred during the 
early years of its observance. These inci- 
dents will serve to illustrate the importance 
which leaders of church and state have al- 
ways attached to this annual ceremony. 

The first of these two incidents has to do 
with His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. One 
ee ee tells us that 

e evening ore Thanksgivi Da 
in 1920 a friend who visited him in his study 
found him crouched in a chair, deathly pale 
and in a state evidently approaching col- 
lapse. Gibbons admitted that he was al- 
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most incapable of exertion, and remarked 
that he knew he was unprepared to attend 
the pan-American mass the next day in. St. 
Patrick’s Church, Washington, at which he 
was expected to be t; but, he ex- 
claimed with spirit, ‘I will go.” He was 
then 86 years of age and within 4 months of 
~his death. 

“To the visitor,” the cardinal’s biographer 
continues, “this seemed to be merely a rash 
decision. The general celebration of Thanks- 
giving had become commonplace, but it 
meant far more to Gibbons than to most 
men. He could not forget that more than 
40 years back, when many of the religious 
groups in America were apathetic in regard 
to the observance of the day, he had led the 
way for the Catholic Church to give her full 
and continuous adherence to the growing 
national custom, and that it was he who had 
approved the institution of the pan-Ameri- 
can mass, at which Presidents, Cabinet mem- 
bers, and Latin American diplomats were 
wont to assemble annually.” 

There is no need to elaborate upon the 
significance of this long-forgotten incident 
in the life of Cardinal Gibbons. Suffice it 
to say that it dramatically symbolizes the 
importance which ecclesiastical. leaders in 
this jurisdiction havc always attached to the 
Pan American Mass. 

The second incident concerns Secretary of 
State Knox and Ambassador Nabuco of 
Brazil. Both of these illustrious gentle- 
men, in responding to toasts at the luncheon 
in St. Patrick’s Rectory following the first 
Pan American Mass in 1909, suggested that 
the Mass be : ean annual event and fur- 
ther expressea the hope that the salutary 
American custom of observing Th ving 
Day as a National holiday would eventually 
spread to other countries in the world. 

“It would be, indeed, a notable outcome 
of this celebration,” Secretary Knox ob- 
served, “were an annual day of thangsgiving 
and prayer to be adopted and observed 
throughout. the whole vast extent of the 
“American Hemisphere so that, with one 
accord, as if one speech and one blood, our 
peoples, however separated in race and tra- 
ditions, should make evident that spirit of 


- oneness in a common aim which is the truest 


mission of the Pan American communities.” 

Ambassador Nabuco expressed a. similar 
hope. “There is no public custom of the 
American Nation that I admire more,” he 
said, “than her Thanksgiving Day; I only 
wish all mankind, following you, would join 
on. the same day every year in universal 
thankfulness to God.” 

The gratifying sequel to this prophetic 
incident is undoubtedly known to all of you. 
At the present time, more than 70 nations 
Officially observe Thanksgiving Day, and a 
number of other countries are preparing to 
do so in the not too distant future. Much 
of the credit for this development belongs to 
the Holy See and to the Bishops of Bravil 
and other Latin American countries, but 
we can state with justifiable pride that it 
received its initial impetus from the first 
Pan American Mass in Washington and from 
the suggestions made on that occasion by 
Secretary Knox and Ambassador Nabuco. 

Having related these two events, we return 
logically to the twofold purpose of the Pan 
American Mass and to the theme of this 
50th anniversary sermon—our duty, on the 
hand, to offer thanks in common to Almighty 
God for all the things He has given us and, 
on the other hand, to promote the cause of 
freedom and peace. 

Almighty God has given so many good 
things to those of us who are privileged to 
live in the Western Hemisphere that I cannot 
even list them here this morning, much less 
describe them in detail. But I should like to 
mention one of them in particular—the 
priceless gift of peace.” Even today, of course, 
relations between certain countries in the 
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Western Hemisphere are unfortunately 
rather strained. Nevertheless, in contrast to 
the deplorable situation which has prevailed 
from time to time during the past 50 years, 
even these countries are not at war with 
one another today. For this we can be 
truly grateful to Almighty God. 

The fact that we the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere are not at war with one 
another is due in no small part to our 
mutual support of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, which has its headquarters here 
in Washington in the beautiful Pan American 
Union Building on Constitution Avenue. As 
we offer thanks to God this morning for the 
existence of this great organization, one of 
the most important regional agencies of 
the United Nations, let us also ask Him to 
watch over it in the future and to help it 
become an even greater force for good in the 
months and years ahead. More specifically, 
let us ask our blessed Saviour, the Prince of 
Peace, to keep us ever faithful to its noble 
purposes, which, as you know, go far beyond 
the negative purpose of preventing war 
among or between its member states. 

The Organization of American States, in - 
the words of its charter, was established by 
the American states “to defend their sover- 
eignty, integrity, and their independence.” 
These purposes are extremely important and 
would of themselves fully justify the ex- 
istence of an inter-American regional agency 
of the United Nations. But let us never for- 
get that the OAS was also established by 
its member states for other and ultimately 
more important purposes: “to achieve an 
order of peace and justice, to promote their 
solidarity, to strengthen their collaboration.” 

Bishop Currier, the preacher at the mass in 
1913, spoke very movingly about the preven- 
tion of war—the negative purpose of the 
OAS, which organization, of course, was not 
in existence then. That was the right thing 
for Bishop Currier to have done 46 years ago 
and possibly the only thing he could have 
done under the circumstances. But we shall 
have to do much more than that in 1959. 
While striving to carry out the negative pur- 
pose of OAS, which is the prevention of war, 
we shall have to pay much more attention 
than ever before to its positive purpose, 
which is to achieve an order of peace and 
justice. 

This is the only way we can effectively 
meet the challenge of communism, which 
has already made significant gains within 
the Western Hemisphere. To ignore or to 
unerestimate the extent or the seriousness 
of this challenge would be the sheerest kind 
of folly. But purely negative anticommu- 
nism is a snare and a delusion. We must be 
prepared to carry out the peaceful and con- 
structive purposes of the OAS Charter for 
the most positive of all motives; namely, the 
selfless love of God and neighbor, which is 
the whole law and the prophets. 

But what does it mean in our day and age 
to serve the cause of freedom and of peace? 

The late Pope Pius XII answered this 
question as follows: 

“To serve the cause of peace is to serve 
justice. To serve the cause of peace is to 
serve the interests of the people, especially 
the lowly and dispossessed, To serve the 


cause. of peace is to face the future with a — 


serene and unruffied countenance. To serve 
the cause of peace is to hasten the day when 
all nations without exception shall lay aside 
their rivalries and feuds and embrace one 
another as brothers. To serve the cause of 
peace is to serve civilization.” 


These words of the late Holy Father, one 
of history’s most eloquent and efféctive 
champions of international peace and hu- 
man solidarity, were written in 1947. The 
address from which they are quoted was en- 
titled “Now Is the Time for Action.” No 
one of us as an individual and no single 
nation either in the Western Hemirphere or 
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in any other part of the world has thus far 
taken them completely to heart. In varying 
degrees, we have all been too complacent. 
But time is rapidly running out on us. Ten 
or twenty years from now there may not 
be any more time for action. 

In this connection, a Evropean scholar re- 
cently wrote—with pardonable exaggeration, 
if any—that this planet of ours in 1959.is 
like a nightmare ocean liner with a handful 
of first class passengers living luxuriously 
in very comfortable quarters while the ma- 
jority of the human race are herded to- 
gether, on the decks and in the holds, in 
hunger and misery. “Who can fail to see 
the dynamite in this situation,” he bluntly 
asks. “It is only too obvious,” he continues, 
“that the people on the decks and in the 
holds could mutiny * * * and could easily 
overwhelm and enslave the first class pas- 
, sengers. Our world is that ocean liner, 
headed toward an unknown destiny, but a 
destiny common to all on board.” 

This is indeed a very graphic simile and 
one which can serve to reemphasize the 
terrifying urgency of our courageously striv- 
ing, not only through the OAS, but through 
voluntary, nongovernmental organizations 
and by our individual efforts and prayers, 
to serve the cause of peace by serving jus- 
tice and by serving the interests of the 
people, especially the lowly and the dis- 

ssed. Only in’ this way can we earn 
the right to “face the future with a serene 
and unruffled countenance.” 

Only in his way, moreover, can we render 
adequate thanks to Almighty God for His 
manifold favors and blessings. “What shall 
I render to the Lord for all the things He 
has given me,” King David asked himself. 
“I will take up the chalice of salvation,” he 
replied. But to take up the chalice of sal- 
vation in the new dispensation, as our 
Blessed Savior reminded the sons of Zebedee, 
is more than an empty ritual or a cere- 
monial rubric. “Have you the strength to 
drink of the cup that I am to drink of,” 
He asked the sons of Zebedee in the presence 
of their mother, who was so understand- 
ably but so aggressively anxious to see them 
get ahead in the world. Our Lord’s ques- 
tion to these generous young men was meant 
to warm them as gently as possible that to 
follow Christ—to pay our vows to the Lord 
and in that way give adequate thanks to 
God—is to give of our substance and, if 
necessary, to sacrifice our very lives for our 
brethren, especially the lowly and the dis- 
possessed. 

That all of us may learn this lesson as 
well as did the sons of Zebedee and that we 
may individually and collectively put it into 
practice throughout the ,Western Hemi- 
sphere, should be our fervent prayer this 
morning. Now indeed is the time for action, 

As I thank you sincerely for accepting 
our invitation to this the 50th anniversary 
of the pan-American Mass, may I conclude 
with these words from Pope Pius XII, so 
appropriate to this occasion in view of the 
fact that they. were meant to encourage 
the observance of Thanksgiving Day in 
every country of the world and were also 
meant to encourage all of us to serve the 
cause of freedom, peace, and justice: 

“Thanks be, then, first and last, to God; 
and as you bless Him for His gifts, you will 
affirm the worthy purpose to honor and 
revere His most holy will in your fulfilling 
of a sacred duty to your people. 

“And to the end that you may heed this 
call of a right conscience with courage and 
with constancy, we fondly invoke for your- 
selves * * *, for your children and your 
country, an even more generous boon of 
light and strength from the heart of Him 
who holds men and nations in the hollow 
of His omnipotent hand.” 
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Let’s Not Kid Ourselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec~ 
orp, I include the following article, writ- 
ten by Mr. Jim G. Lucas, which appeared 
in the Washington Daily News, Wednes- 
day, January 20, 1960. Mr. Lucas writes 
on the stake that the United States has 
in Laos. 

Our STAKE InN LAoS—LET’s Not Kip OURSELVES 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

VIENTIANE, Laos, January 20-—lIf. free elec- 
tions were held today in Laos, ever qualified 
observes, including the American Embassy, 
concedes that this hermit kingdom of south- 
east Asia would go Communist in a landslide. 

Since 1955, the United States has put $190 
million inte Laos, much of it in direct dollar 
grants. This economic, military and tech- 


.Nical aid is still going on, and our physical 


presence here has certain advantages. 

As long as we are here, the Communists 
aren't, at least as an organized force. It is 
cheaper to stay here than to fight our way 
back in. The moment we give way to ac- 
cumulated frustrations, the Communists 
move in. . 

However desirable. it may be for these 
gentle people of Laos to run their own coun- 
try without exterior influence, there is a 
political, economic and military vacuum 
here and someone—or something—will fill it. 


NEW STARS 


As for the United States, belatedly—after 
5 years of futility, waste and corruption— 
we are writing off all we have spent to date, 
starting afresh, and hoping against hope it 
is not too late to salvage something. If 
elections can be avoided during 1960, those 
hopés may be realized. 

Washington has sent in a completely new 
team. It is composed of top-rated men. 
Ambassador Horace H. Smith, who was 
Charles (Chip) Bohlen’s able No. 2 man in 
Manila, has, in 9 months, restored some of 
our diminished prestige. 

Our new ICA Chief, John Tobler, has 
impressed Lao and foreigners alike with his 
candor and realism. 

And Brig. Gen. John Heintzges—who must 
masquerade under the title of “Mister” and 
wear civilian clothes—has moved ruthlessly, 
but with discerning respect for Asian sensi- 
bilities, to bring order out of military chaos. 


DESPAIR 


Even these men sometimes experience mo- 
ments of despair. 

“I often feel I’m swimming upstream and 
losing way,” Ambassador Smith told me. 

It was ICA Chief Tobler, a former United 
Press reporter in Europe, who advised me to 
ignore the rosy reports_of his- 
“Let's not kid ourselves,” he said. 
not that way.” 

And it was General Hein 
the Pollyanna treatment I had learned to ex- 
pect from American military advisers the 
world over—who told me candidly: 

“We have yet to give this country a fight- 


ing army.” 


“It’s just 


INHERITED 


These men are in no way responsible for 
the record we have made here in the 
ete: Had they—or men of their caliber— 
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the situation would 
be different. Yet they inherited it, and to 
some extent they are restricted to it. 


When we started with our help in 1955, 
Laos had no roads. It still has none 

Laos had no national communications 
hookup. It has none now, 

In all Laos, there was one high school. 
So we built a $500,000 “university.” 

Laos lacked hospitals. (The 
one oa doctor and three den 
have yet te build a hospital. 

Laos needed powerplants; dams, and public 
works. We may have some such projects in 
mind, but they are still in blueprints. 

THE ARMY 

Under the guise of insuring poiitical sta- 
bility, we — Laos @ 29,000-man army which 
has yet to prove its fighting capacity ps4 
whose politically minded commanders 
tively connive to bring down any civilian eave 
ernment they oppose. 

In 5 years, we have invested almost four 
times Laos’ gross national product ($50 mil- 
lion), and neither we nor the Laos have 
very much to show for it. 

Laos is bordered on the north by Com- 
munist China, on the northeast by Com- 


their anxious satellites would be in position 
to threaten Singapore and Malaya, perhaps 
Indonesia. 


We Must Act Now: Tomorrow May 
Never Come 
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Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, as the year 
1960 comes upon us nearly 100 years 
after the Emancipation Proclamation, 
Negro Americans in some States are still 
being denied the right to vote, the right 
to equal education, the right to equality 
in the courts, the right to protection of 
their person, the right to protection of 
their property and a recognition of the 
dignity of their person. In almost every 
State they are dented equality in hous- 
ing and employment. 

This and appalling situa- 
tion does exist in the United States and 
it is known to every responsible a. 
in Government, religion, business and 
labor, from the President of the United 
States down to the candlestick maker. 
Neither the moral forces of the Presi- 
dency nor the united moral forces of 
Christendom has been directed with vig- 
orous purpose to eliminate this evil. This 
is true despite the fact that in today’s 
world, and explosive ideas 
joined th frustrations among the 
people of many lands have rewritten 
history and overturned governments in 
China, Indonesia, India, Indochina, 








now at work in other areas as well as in 
one of our most vulnerable points— 
Panama. 


We all recognize the fact that even 
with its imperfections the United States 
is the undisputed world leader, but we 
must also recognize that the leader is 
being challenged from every point on the 
globe. Her morals, her laws, her Chris- 
tianity, her intent, her sincerity are all 
under question and therefore suspect. It 
is, therefore, necessary to assume that 
the 800 million peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, and elsewhere, will 
judge the United States, will trust the 
United States, not by the old assurances 
of equality, justice, morality, and good 
intentions toward all men, but that their 
trust will largely depend on what is done 
by the United States to set its house in 
order. It is reasonable to assume that if 
our house is set in order, we will establish 
a true basis for the trust, confidence, and 
respect of men everywhere. 

If, on the other hand, the United States 
permits repetitions of the Mack Charles 
Parker disgrace and:the double standard 
of pseudojustice of the Florida rape cases, 
and the flagrant violations of the Negro’s 
right to vote as well as other countless 
inequities, we will justly deserve the re- 
vulsion of the peoples of the world who 
can only conclude that we know the 


words of justice and godliness, but that . 


we have lost the substance and meaning 
of Magna Charta, Bill of Rights, Consti- 
tution of the United States, and of Chris- 
tianity. 

In this hour of our greatest: decision 
we dare not again forget that “what hap- 
pens to the least of men anywhere, hap- 
pens in time to all men everywhere and 
it will follow as day follows night; that 
by turning our backs on the wrongs we 
have the power to prevent, we must share 
the blame with those responsible for 
those wrongs.” 

This year of 1960 demands that the 
2d session of the 86th Congress pass civil 
rights legislation assuring liberty and 
justice to all thereby proving to all na- 
tions that the United States truly be- 
lieves that “whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them: for this is the law of the 
prophets.” 

As a realist, I must note that there 
are among my fellow Americans some 
who flatly reject my statements. To 
these I recommend reflection, reason, 
and analysis. 

There are others who hold themselves 
aloof from our conflict and agony, from 
the problems of the present and the hope 
of tomorrow. To these I say, you stab 
your country in the back by withholding 
your intellectual and moral judgment in 
this hour of imminent peril. 

But to those millions who believe in 


the American dream, who are convinced . 


that our destiny is linked with that of 
the uncommitted people of the world, I 
say the 2d session of the 86th Congress 

will pass positive and meaningful, as well 
' @8 vocative civil rights legislation and 
remove the roadblock to the peaceful and 
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equal progress of all our citizens; we will 
root out, expose, and destroy the apostles 
of fear, ignorance, and demagoguery; we 
must never permit our freedom, our 
democracy, and our leadership, to be 
sacrificed on the altar of prejudice. 





Four—H Gold Star Award Program 
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Mr.PATMAN. Mr.Speaker, there was 
a Gold Star Award Banquet at Mount 
Pleasant, Tex., in the congressional dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent, on 
November 21, 1959. It was a very im- 
pressive occasion. It was a tribute to 
outstanding young men and young 
women from each county in that area. 
The 4-H Gold Star Award program is 


the only award sponsored by the Texas’ 


A. & M. College for 4-H Club members. 
It is presented to only one boy and one 
girl in a county each year, who have been 
selected by the local committee within 
the county, which is the highest honor 
a club member can win at the county 
level. 

Mr. John E. Hutchison, Director of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, College 
Station, Tex., was the principal speaker 
at the banquet. I am inserting here- 
with a copy of his inspiring and con- 
structive address. 

TatK at 4-H Go.tp Star AWARD PROGRAM, 
EXTENSION District 5, ALPs CaFE—MOUNT 
PLEASANT, TEX. 

(By John E. Hutchison, Director, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, College Sta- 
tion, Tex.) 

It’s a pleasure and a real privilege to join 
with your parents and friends in honoring 
you boys and girls who are the Gold Star 
Award winners in your cgunty. In every 
walk of life, excellence of performance is re- 
warded. Last week I noticed in the paper 
that Ernie Banks, the star Negro shortstop 
of the Chicago Cubs, and Nelson Fox, sec- 
ond baseman for the White Sox, received 
awards for being the outstanding baseball 
players in the National and American 
Leagues for 1959. Now, sports writers are 
selecting their all-district or all-conference 
and all-American football players, so it is 
entirely fitting that we pay honor to you 
tonight for it is a high honor to be selected 
as a Gold Star Award winner in your county. 
This is the only award sponsored by. the 
Texas A. & M. College for 4-H Club mem- 
bers. It is presented to only one boy and 
one girl in # county each year. These boys 
and girls are selected by a local committee 
within the county, and this is the highest 
honor a club. member can win at the 
county level. 

I wish very much that you could see your- 
selves from my vantage point tonight. I 
don’t refer only to my place here where I can 
see each of you—although this is pleasant 
because you are a splendid and handsome 
group—but I mean from my experience van- 
tage point as well. I wish very much, » 
that I were capable of making some dyn c 
or moving remark that might inspire you to 
stop and think seriously about the tremen- 
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dous potential that each of you represent as 
an individual human being with most of your 
life before you. At this instant there is little 
that you might aspire to be that you could 
not achieve—in happiness or in whatever you 
may choose to do. You are the most im- 
portant of all God’s creations. Formed in 
the image of God—more important than any 
other living creature—endowed by God with 
the power to think—to accept or reject good 
or evil—to love—to worship—and to decide 
things for yourself. We are sometimes awed 
by the new and far-reaching discoveries, such 
as atomic power or rocket ships that out- 
strip gravity or even how to trap a new solar 
energy, as the plants do—but all of these 
have importance only as they contribute to 
the welfare of the individual or as the in- 
dividual places value on them. I feel that 
each of you is proud that you are priviltged 
to live in this particular period of history 
because tremendously exciting and challeng- 
ing changes are taking place at an unheard 
of speed. Just 150 years ago, man could 
maye no faster than animal or wind power 
could move him. The wheel was known to 
the Aztec Indians before the pyramids of 
Egypt were built—yet it had changed but 
little when it was put on the Conestoga 
Wagon to take our ancestors across this 
continent. The sails used by the Phoeni- 
cians in the days of King David and King 
Solomon were little different from those used 
on the Mayflower. 

It doesn’t seem possible that just 56 years 
ago, Orville and Wilbur Wright made their 
historic flight at Kittyhawk, N.C.; the very 
first time that man had been able to fly. 
Today you can have an early breakfast in 
New York City; get on a Boeing 707 jet liner, 
and get to Los Angeles in time for a second 
breakfast—that is, if you want two break- 
fasts. Scientists predict, and most of us be- 
lieve, that the next 10 years will see scientific 
and technological progress that formerly 
would have required 100 years to _accom- 
plish. 

In agriculture, more progress as measured 
in terms of output per man-hour, has been 
made since 1940 than had been made in the 
previous 100 years. There will be more im- 
portant changes while you are in high school 
than ‘there were in the whole of the 17th 
century. But you boys and girls are the 
architects of the future—you can guide the 
changes that take place—if you properly pre- 
pare yourselves. You 
changes—they must be purposeful changes— 
we dare not leave them to chance. 

Yes, we are living in a wondrous age, when 
the secrets of photosynthesis are slowly being 
unlocked; when they tell us that electric 
power generated from atomic sources may 
soon be available at even lower cost than 
electricity is today. As power becomes more 
available, man is freed from drudgery—the 
great strides that have been made in effi- 
ciency are largely a result of the availability 
of power. 

We may be on the verge, for the first time, 
of being able to adequately feed all of the 
peoples of the world. (It’s a disturbing 
thought to know that one-half of the people 
of the world go to bed hungry every night.) 
E. E. Cummings has said that “better worlds 
are born—not made, and their birthdays are 
the birthdays of individuals.” The sig- 
nificant birthday of an individual is not the 


day he is born, but the day he realizes that _ 


he is responsible for the kind of person he 
will be, and decides to take conscious and 
planned direction of the process. This means 
the beginning of a lifetime of study, thought, 
and creativity. This means self-discipline; 
it means straight thinking; getting the facts 
straight and of questioning what is right and 
good and beautiful. 
ment of moral commitment and the spiritual 


must guide the 


It means the develop- 
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side of your being. It means the develop- 
ing of yourselves to your fullest capacities. 

It is a sad commentary that most of us 
live far below our potentials. Someone has 
said “we live bungalow lives on skyscraper 
foundations.” We must learn how to work 
and believe in the dignty of work. Man needs 
work—all of the resources of the earth and all 
of the relationships of human beings are a 
challenge to man to discover and to use them 
for the best possible purposes. (In one sec- 
tion of the world today, there is an over- 
abundance; while in another section people 
starve—some way to achieve a better dis- 
tribution on a more equitable basis is a ter- 
rific challenge, and how the peoples of the 
world can learn to live together in peace is 
another.) 

We must learn how to deal with people 
and. develop the science of getting along and 
living together, regardless of our differences. 
One of the chief tragedies in today’s world 
is widespread inability to communicate— 
despite all of our technological develop- 
ments. Communications are such that we 
can send a message around the world in less 
time than a human voice can travel the 
length of a football field. Yet, not only is 
an iron curtain lowered between nations, but 


it is also daily and hourly lowered between’ 


individuals and groups. It has been said 
that if in all our practices of life we could 
learn to listen and to be listened to; if we 
could grasp what other persons are saying, 
as they themselves understand what. they 
are saying, the major hostilities of life would 
disappear for the simple reason that mis- 
understandings would disappear. 

I sincerely believe that you have a better 
opportunity to realize your dreams within 
your own lifetime than any previous genera- 
tion. I believe this because more of the 
fundamental research has been done, and 
you have access to infinitely better training. 
You must, of course, avail yourselves of the 
opportunity to acquire this training if you 
are to compete successfully. 

Four-H Club work offers an opportunity 
to assist a large number of rural and in some 
cases urban youth, with their develop- 
mental needs in an excellent way. 

Four-H, as all of you know, is the youth 
phase of the Texas Agricultural Extension 
Service program, which is a part of the Texas 
A. & M,. College system. Four-H Club 
work is founded in the practical arts; it is 
rooted in the boys’ and girls’ own environ- 
ment; it is family centered; it is a completely 
voluntary organization. Not only is mem- 
bership voluntary, but much of the actual 
organization and training work is carried on 
by voluntary adult and junior leaders. 

Four-H teaches boys and girls to accept 
the challenge of life around them; it recog- 
nizes and provides for the high incentive of 
ownership; it provides learning under the 
stimulus of competition through the demon- 
stration projects which boys and girls carry 
on as @ part of their work. These demon- 
stration projects, such as feeding out a calf, 
growing a garden, making a dress, or land- 
scaping the home grounds, provide a job with 
both a purpose and a value. As these dem- 
onstrations are completed, they not only 
develop abilities and skills in youth, but 
strengthen character through perservance. 
Then, as boys and) girls demonstrate what 
they have learned to others, and as they 
participate in the various recreational and 
educational programs featuring the head, 
the heart, the hands, and health, leadership, 
and personality development experiences are 
provided. This relating of teaching to daily 
life has been acknowledged by educational 
psychologists as a powerful educational con- 
cept and provides what these educational 
psychologists call almost a perfect teaching 
situation. 
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Four-H Club work is more than learning 
improved practices and techniques in agri- 
culture and homemaking and related sub- 
jects; but rather it is an understanding of 
the -basic sciences behind these improved 
practices—why they are good practices. This 
kind of understanding can be transferred 
other situations in life as well; but if we can- 
not see more in 4-H than just teaching agri- 
culture or home economics, we will have 
missed the:great potential and the glory that 
is 4-H—that is, teaching boys and girls, and 
helping them to meet adequately their de- 
velopmental needs and to develop four- 
square personalities. 

Will Rogers said once when he was watch- 
ing a junior livestock show in the Coliseum 
in San Francisco that “whoever thought up 
the idea.of 4-H was inspired.” 

In the words of Harvey Firestone, president 
of Firestone Rubber Co.: “4-H is founded 
upon the principle that competition and co- 
operation can exist side by side in a group 
of friendly young people.” 

Four-H is set up to teach its members to 
have respect for advice and leadership; at 
the same time it makes provisions for its 
members to win respect in return by work- 
ing and developing their own qualities of 
leadership. 

Four-H is designed to build character, be- 
cause the character built upon a spiritual 
and moral foundation and close family ties, 
is the bonding agent that holds all of the 
other principles of character together. 

Four-—H Clubs provide a framework for de- 
veloping the kind of leadership which our 
Nation must have for.a substantial group of 
the young men and women of this Nation. 
I firmly believe that boys and girls of 4-H in 
America will exercise leadership functions 
in their lives, as they develop, far in excess of 
their numerical importance. Participation in 
properly planned 4*H Clubs will provide 
them backgrounds and experiences and atti- 
tudes which will equip them to move 
into leadership roles beyond those consistent 
with mere numbers, 

The 4-H team is made up of sponsors and 
donors such as the rural electric cooperatives 
of this area who are the host for this award 
dinner tonight, and many other sponsors— 
voluntary adult and junior leaders—parents 
and the extension agents. Today there are 
84 different award programs that are de- 
signed to appeal to boys and girls from 9 
through 21. 

Finally then, I would extend again my most 
sincere congratulations to you award winners 
tonight, and to your parents, leaders, and 
friends of 4~H and the extension agents who 
assist you, and would say that surely there 
is no more important work than this which 
contributes toward the development of the 
most strategic resource which this Nation 
or any nation has—that is, the youth of the 
land. 





U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce Ob- 
serves 40th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record, Satur- 
day, January 16, 1960: 
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Jayceres 40 Years Ovp 


Next week brings the 40th annual anniver- 
sary of the founding of the. U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, an organization 
whose members, young men between ages 
21 and 36, are deyoted to “Leadership Train- 
ing through Civic Betterment.” 

“Jaycee Week” commemorates that week 
in January 1920, when young men from 24 
cities, meeting in St: Louis, launched a na- 
tional group which now functions in 3,700 
communities with over 200,000 members. 
Throughout its existence, this organization 
has always been in the front ranks, ever 
ready to assume responsibility of civic lead- 
ership and promoting enthusiasm for civic 
improvement. 

The Jaycees develop in young men quali- 
ties;of personal leadership and offer young 
men an avenue with which to improve their 
communities while acting as a medium for 
vigorous expression of their opinions. 

The qualities of leadership are an im- 
portant item in the minds of the junior 
chamber of commerce, and a basic drive of 
its organization is to develop desire and 
initiative in its members to assume a respon- 
sible role in the community. 

To highlight this drive, the Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Junior Chamber of Commerce, an- 
nually honors a young man, between 21 and 
36 years of age, for his outstanding contribu- 
tion to his community. Whether he be a 
junior chamber member or not, the Jaycees 
believe that a selfless attitude toward im- 
proving our community is a worthwhile 
trait for young men to possess. 

On Tuesday, January_19, the “Outstanding 
Young Man of 1959” will be awarded the dis- 
tinguished service award by the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Jaycees at a dinner celebration 
to be held in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Hotel Sterling. 

Coupled with this affair will be bosses’ 
night, an annual feature of junior chambers 
in dedication to the bosses who support the 
Jaycees and recognize the value of the or- 
ganization. 

We salute the Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Jaycees on their 2ist birthday anniver- 


Jaycee president of the State organization. 
From 30 members then, the Jaycee move- 
ment has grown to 190 chapters in the State 
with over 10,000 members, 200 of which 
are in the Greater Wilkes-Barre Jaycees. 
The community can be proud to 
its thanks for the untiring efforts of the 
Jaycees for community development and is - 
justified in extending best wishes for suc- 
cess in forth projects—-the next be- 
ing the 1960 parade of progress. 





On Appreciation of Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I have joined a number of my col- 





mation of a Youth Appreciation Week in 
America. . 

Last year I had the opportunity to 
observe, at firsthand, one of the cere- 
monies climaxing such a week under 
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sponsorship of the Optimist Clubs of 
Muskogee, Okla. 

It was a most impressive occasion, and 
no @bserver could mistake the profound 
impression upon the young people of our 
community. 

The Optimists have proved to me 
that it pays te accentuate the positive 
among the young people of America. 
Their sponsorship of Youth Appreciation 
Week has been a real benefit to commu- 
nities all over the country, and it has 
been good for both the young people and 
their parents. 

I hope the resolution will soon receive 
the unanimous approval of the Congress. 





Alexander Graham Bell Lecture Delivered 
by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
at Boston University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Boston University was honored 
to have Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell deliver the first address in- 
augurating the university’s Alexander 
Graham Bell lecture series on November 
12, 1959.. In extension of my remarks, I 
include the excellent address delivered 
in the Sargent Gymnasium of the uni- 
versity’s Charles River campus, as fol- 
lows: ~ 

President Case, distinguished members of 
the faculty, alumni of Boston University; I 
am privileged to initiate the Alexander 
Graham Bell series of lectures. 

The theme of this series is “Man's Com- 
munication to Man.” The hope that under- 
lies this theme is most certainly that as the 
people of the several nations of earth im- 
pro'’e their ability to communicate they will 
also increase their wisdom to use instru- 
ments like the telephone, the telegraph, the 
television channel, the printing press, and 
the radio to establish the understanding 
upon which peace must ultimately rest. 

All of us in the free world share that 
hope. 

I think, however, we would be foolish to 
believe that the means alone are sufficient 
without a corresponding improvement in 
man’s social orders and in man himself. 

For the fact that the human intelligence 
has broken down time, space, and language 
barriers should not in itself create in us the 
false optimism that pervades an age of prop- 
aganda, for the record of using these facili- 
ties of communication in the interest of in- 
dividual enlightenment and national under- 
standing is still a comparatively poor one. 

Man’s genius for devising the technical 
instruments to aid him in his search for a 
better world is still in advance of his genius 
for using those instruments to attain to that 

t 5 : 
We still have no guarantee that because 
an earth satellite may someday soon reflect 
instantaneous and undistorted messages to 
earth that those messages themselves will be 
. — of enduring wisdom, faith, or under- 
stan ; 

With this cl 








away of the obvious, 


then, I will approach. the theme of “Man’s 
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Communication to Man“ in three of its 
important aspects: 

First, the problem of communication be- 
tween a free and open society and a con- 
trolled, closed society; 

Second, the problem of communication 
within a free society, in which information 
is power and economic interest is often a 
deciding factor in the use of communications 
media; 

Third, the problem of communication in 
a@ specific part of that free society that is in 
itself a showcase of American values and the 
American ability for self-government; name- 
ly, the labor-management area. 

During the recent American Fair in Mos- 
cow, 8 member of the staff of the Department 
of Labor stood by a Department exhibit and 
conversed, for many hours each day, with 
the Russian people. His experiences, as he 
told me about them, are illuminating. 

‘His general impressions were these: 

The questions the Russian people asked 
him showed two things: their means of com- 
munication, controlled by government, have 
been used for decades to present a distorted 
picture of the outside world and especially 
of the United States, but the Russian people 
generally do not believe their own propa- 
gandists. 

The United States was pictured as a land 
of very poor living conditions, high unem- 
ployment, inadequate wages, and . general 
exploitation of the workers by the wealthy 
owners and of the Negro by the rest of 
society. 

The Russians, however, do not accept this 
pieture at face value. When a professional 
agitator appeared at the exhibit he would 
often be silenced by the other spectators and 
forced to withdraw in embarrassment. Fre- 
quently the people would apologize for the 
incident. 

With this cynicism gpout their own con- 
trolled information—the only paper printed 
outside the Iron Curtain on the Moscow 
newsstands, for example, was the London 
Daily Worker—the Russian people have the 
corresponding problem of not knowing what 
to believe. 

They have existed in an information 
vacuum for 40 years and they are despar- 

ly anxious for news from the outside. 

ost every day, after many hours of an- 
swering question, our staff member would 
be followed as he walked across the exhibit 
area. If he stopped to converse with a single 
Russian he would immediately be sur- 
rounded by a crowd of 50 or more. 

They asked him, generally, four kinds of 
questions: those on living standards, in- 
cluding hours of work, earnings, cost of liv- 
ing, minimum wages, industrial disputes, 
labor standards, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance and so on; they 
asked him especially about unemployment, 
and finally about the status of the Negro 
in our society and the ability of the sor- 
dinary person to get a good education. 

Bécause of the entire popular literature 
and all of the communications media in 
Russia is devoted to proving that Marx and 
Lenin were right, the Russians often found 
it difficult to understand his answers. 

It was almost unconceivable to them, for 
example, that Americans work, on the aver- 
age, 8 hours a day for 5 days of the week. 
This was contrary to what they had always 
been taught, that in America the rich get 
richer through, exploitation of the so-called 
working class. 

The found it. difficult to believe that a 
worker in the United States could change 
jobs and location at will. 

They were little short of astounded to dis- 
cover that the average worker in the United 
States earns $385 a month—four times the 
Russian average where everyone, even wait- 
resses, are on a piece-rate basis. 

They did not know whether to believe it 
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or not that American workers can join un- 
ions freely; they were surprised that unions 
were legal in America. 

We approach, then, the problem of com- 
municating the truth, with the knowledge 
that the truth will be distorted. We face 
the problem of communicating the truth to 
a@ people of rising educational attainment 
but who are uninformed, curious about the 
outside world yet unable to form a clear 
picture of it, cynical about what they are 
told yet uncertain as to the real truth, 

Recent developments within Russia, Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit to this country, indicate 
there may be some hope that a freer ex- 
change of information between the Russians 
and ourselves may be possible, however lim- 
ited in scope. Certainly we must take that 
hope for what it is worth. 

This means, in the materials we present 
to them, less criticism of their system and 
more truthful presentation of our own. 

I believe the only effective posture we can 
take is that of a truthful people. 

I think we should report about our un- 
employment problem, our distressed areas, 
our migrant farmworkers, in their proper 
perspective as problem areas in a huge, 
healthy economy employing 67 million peo- 
ple and supporting the kind of living stand- 
ard that speaks very well for itself. 

I think we should report about the racial 
problems we have as a part of the whole 
story of a nation of many diverse creeds and 
colors and nationalities, and explain some of 
the things we are doing to solve them. 

The lasting hope for peace is that Russian 
society will join the affairs of the world as 
an enlightened and informed member. I 
genuinely believe that the Russian people 
themselves desire this. 

Light will shine into Russia only when the 
Russian leadership allows it; of that we can 
be certain. But this should not discourage 
us from keeping that light shining and 
steady. 

And there are reasons to hope that things 
are improving. The American and Russian 
fairs were breaches in the Iron Curtain. The 
jamming of our broadcasts has stopped. 
And with the Président’s coming visit to 
Russia we have, I feel, a major opportunity 
to open another door in our relationship. 

In his speech before the United Nations 
in 1958, the President spoke of “a world com- 
munity of open societies” as the proper con- 
dition for permanent peace. 

Change, the order of life and the world, 
can come peacefully or through the use of 
force. It can come by making of societies 
armed camps, bases for aggressicn, or it can 
come by opening societies to exterior influ- 
ences and clearing away, piece by piece, bit 
by bit, the barriers to free communication. 

Whether or not such measures can or 
would successfully deter the rulers of Soviet 
Russia from their announced determination 
to bring the change of communism to the 
world by aggression and force, none can 
know. We do know this: We must believe 
at all times in the appeal of the truths of 
our own society and our own faith in its 
motives. 

This means for us a constant reappraisal 
of the way we inform @ur own people, and 
an honest examination of the problems of 
communication within our own free society. 


Open communication ‘is one of the as- 
sumptions of freedom, for in any society 
information is power. To withhold infor- 
mation from the people is to deny the people 
power. 

Because this is so, free communication is 
one of the most sensitive and important 
aspects to American life, but one which 
poses for us one of the traditional dilemmas 
of a free people: where there is a freedom, 
there can be an abuse of it. 
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At times it seems that in the area of 
communication the abuses exceed the bene- 
fits. 

The nature of our society, made up of 
various self-interest groups and commercial 
interests in competition for acceptance and 
popularity, is such that a free use of the 
communications media can lead to the cor- 
ruption of those media by giving them over 
to propagandizing in its most offensive form. 

Sooner or later this causes a reaction and 
cry goes up for regulation. I am not one to 
join in that cry. I do not believe that in 
this area an aroused, angered and embar- 
rassed popular opinion is an infallible guide 
to corrective action. 

I would put my faith, rather, in two 
sources to guarantee that what we see and 
what we read and what we hear are truthful. 

The first source is ourselves. 

The second source is an awakened and 
enlightened responsibility on the part of the 
men who ma e our communications 
media—producers, writers, editors, photo- 
graphers, reporters. 

If we were the literal prisoners of our 
communications media, if we had no choice 
but to read newspapers and magazines, open 
our mail, watch television and listen to the 
radio, but we still retained the power to 
change what we saw, then the change we 
would demand would reflect that condition 
of bondage—and theoretically government 
would be the proper instrument to respond. 

The present demand for regulation, re- 
flecting the self-righteousness of scandalized 
individuals, seems to me to imply that we 
have no choice but to serve these media. 

But every person is at liberty to turn his 
television set off—shoot a hole in it with 
a shotgun if he wants—close or not buy the 
magazine, throw the mail into,a wastebasket 
unopened. I believe that reform, when and 
where needed, should reflect this condition 
of freedom—and the proper agency to re- 
spond are the private agencies that have the 
responsibility. 

But it goes deeper than this. 

When Americans ask théir Government to 
change or control something for them, it is 
an indication they are unable to do it them- 
selves in their private capacities. 

So this demand for reform in the coms 
munications media leads me to believe there 
is a serious failing somewhere in the in- 
dividual’s ability to use his freedom of 
choice. It leads me to believe that he is, 
to some extent, a prisoner of the popular 
values that are themselves the corrupting 
sources of the media he complains about. 

The argument ends, of course, here—on 
the campus of an educational institution 
and the thousands of others like it. 

I said that the first source of reform was 
ourselves. I meant by that the educational 
system of America is in our hands, and it is 
to the educational system that we must look 
to srovide the values that alone make men 
truly free. 

This freeing of the individual, which is 
the very act of education, must be coupled 
to an awakening of responsibility by the 
managers of our media, a responsibility I 
feel has been suppressed in favor of main- 
taining competitive position. 

The commercial domination of the tele- 
vision industry, to take one important ex- 
ample, has frustrated the brilliant hopes 
society once had for that medium’s ability 
to enrich and improve lives. 


There is no more dangerous form of de- 
ception that to create secular appetites in 
@ general populace faced with strict and 
stern responsibilities to themselves and the 
rest of the world—yet this is the very sub- 
stance of commercial programing. One of 
the most powerful, certainly the most at- 
tractive form of communication ever de- 
vised by man has been used not as a spokes- 
man but as a salesman, 





And this at the very time in history when 
there isa desperate national need to be in- 
formed—not only of world events but of the 
striking discoveries being made in the fields 
of medicine, archeology, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, physies, biology, to name just a few. 

Imagine the problems we face each day in 
the field of self-government, race relations, 
economic growth, city planning and develop- 
ment, education, delinquency, use of man- 
power—I can go on—yet how much of the 
substance of these things is squeezed in be- 
tween the western and the murder mystery? 

The American citizen, surrounded by the 
most effective means of communicating with 
his fellow man in the history of the race, 
is often denied the true experience of the 
realities of our civilization. 

Instead he is smothered by fictions. He is 
deluded into thinking that he will be hfp- 
pier, healthier, more successful if he pur- 
chases and uses a’ certain product. Certainly 
the deception practiced as a part of the 
format of any particular program is a small 
thing when compared to this massive and 
willful confusion of values. 


I have said this many times before, from | 


many public platforms, and I would like to 
repeat here that we must ask ourselves 
whether or not an educational system that 
teaches the prices of everything and the 
values of nothing is little more than a pre- 
lude to gullibility. So long as the experience 
of education fails to result in a conviction 
about values, then we will continue to have 
the problems I am discussing today. On the 
other hand, a truly educated people would 
make any regulation of their own means of 
communicating unnecessary. 

In general, the confusion of values evi- 
dent in the problems of our media are also 
evident, in another way in another vital area 
of communication within our society—that 
between labor and management, 

Here, however, it is not a case of the com- 
mercial exploitation of a’ media but of the 
commitment in many cases of two institu- 
tions, labor and management, to concepts 
that are no longer true or useful. 

The attitudes of labor and management 
reflect too much of the past and not enough 
of the future. 

The class war is over but too oftén the 
rhetoric lingers on. 

If you take a copy of many labor news- 
papers in one hand and a copy of many 

ment newsletters in the other, you 
wil! find little objective truth. 

Respected men on both sides utter in pub- 
lic the slogans and the battle cries of 50 
years ago, until the relationship degenerates 
into an orgy of name-calling that shames 
them both, and that merely adds to the 
difficulty of communicating between them. 

Instead of responding to creutive and com- 
pelling new motives—motives of partnership 
in a troubled world’ that needs their 
strength, motives of domestic growth not 
endangered by self-centered interest, mo- 
tives of solution to the problems of tech- 
nological change and foreign competition, to 
name a few—they too often waste their 
energy in this self-induced hysteria of 


sloganeering. 


Waging the battles of 1910 on the fields of 
1960 is not only wasteful, it is dangerous. 

The context that labor and management 
exist in today is far different than it was as 
recently as the war. Their actions are no 
longer isolated. Their responsibilities no 
longer extend only to their members and 
shareholders but to the entire national in- 


‘terest in an economy characterized by in- 


terdependence and by multiple, 
ownership of property. 

Yet they are unable to communicate as 
they should, even while these responsibili- 
ties hang over them. 

I think there have traditionally been three 
major barriers to open communication be- 


private 
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tween labor and management—socia!, poli- 
tical, and economic. 

There were once very great social distine- 
tions between company presidents and labor 
leaders. Today, one can find bargaining 
sessions in which the company president 
began his career on the assembly line while 
the union spokesman is a college-trained 
lawyer. The unhappy class division that 
kept them apart—and I sometimes wonder 
if it ever really existed—no longer exists be- 
tween American labor and management. 

The second barrier has been a political 
one. It resulted from the centering of both 
of these institutions around political doc- 
trines that appeared best to further their 
own ends. 

But over the years, not only has the com- 
position of the labor movement changed, 
not only has the management structure 
changed, but the podlitical doctrines them- 
selves have changed—as they always have 
and will in this country. 

Yet the old division is maintained, and it 
can be a block to communication. 

With some prominent leaders one has to 
constant distinguished between the state- 
ments they make as the representatives of 
their union, or their company, and the 
statements they make as political personali- 
ties. 

Just the other day a prominent labor 
leader, speaking in Washington, said that 
the invocation of the Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion in the steel dispute by the President 
was a political payoff to the steel companies 
that had contributed to the 1956 election. 

Now how can we expect to rationally meet 
the problems we face, problems which re< 
quire reason and discipline to solve, in such 
an unprincipled political atmosphere. 

The third and final barrier between labor 
and management are differences in economic 
philosophy. In many cases, these differences 
are genuine. A labor leader might well be- 
lieve that full employment and economic 
growth would result from lifting consumer 
buying power through wage increases, and 
that a slight increase in the cost of living 
is a small price to pay, while a management 


expenditures for plant and equipment, is the 
surest way toward ere and full employ- 
ment. 

What is needed here is more communica- 
tion and not less, 

But it has to be a new form of communi- 
cation, carried on outside the bargaining 
table, carried on frequently over a period 
of time, to agree on what they can agree on, 
and to develop a mutually understandable 
vocabulary to deal with those problems they 
cannot agree on, 

Let them agree on one idea as a starting 
point. That idea is this: 

Owners and stockholders, union members 
and employees, the consumers and the pub- 
lic, all have a to a fair share of in- 
creasing productivity. 

Let them agree that the time has come 
when a third chair is at every bargaining 
table, the chair in which the public sits— 
the chair in which as consumers and tax- 
payers they sit themselves. 

In our modern economy, the decisions 
made by labor and management have an 
impact on the national interest, which is, 
after all, their interest. 

This is certainly not a hard thing to agree 
to and it is a start. 

It is possible to apply this idea to particu- 
lar industries, if both labor and management 
within that industry talk it over and talk it 
out away from the bargaining table. 

Labor and management in this country 
have got to start talking to each other in a 
more m ‘ul way. They have to rid 
themselves of the old social and political 
divisions that. no longer exist, for our econ- 
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is the bedrock of the Western World 
its strength upon the good 
and the good will of the men who 
it. 


talked considerably longer than is 
custom. I would like to take 1 more 
ute to sum up, generally, this first Alex- 
der Graham Bell lecture. 

It is my belief that in communicating with 
the largest nonfree society of modern times, 
that we should keep the light shining into 
that state, even though we know it may be 
distorted. I think we id stand at all 
times in a posture of , and conceritrate 
our efforts on presenting the true values of 
our society and not so much criticism of 
theirs. I hope that doors are beginning to 
open between us, and we should proceed in 
the firm conviction that freedom and truth 
have their own appeal. s 

To make this effort succeed, however, we 
must reappraise the means of communica- 
tion within our own free society, and the use 
of those means. If regulation is needed to 
assure that those means will be used to in- 
struct and uplift, it should be the self-regu- 
lation that results from education, And the 
managers of the media have a responsibility 
they have not exercised to the fullest. 

In another area of vital communication, I 
believe that labor and management in the 
United States find it difficult to communicate 
because there are shadow differences between 
them refiecting an older time, and which are 
not useful for today and tomorrow. 

And finally, if both labor and management 
can agree to the element of public interest 
in their deliberations, they can go on to dis- 
cuss, outside of the bargaining table, the 
methods by which this understanding can 
best be implemented in individual industries. 

I have been privileged to appear here to- 
day. I hope that in future years the memory 
of Alexander Graham Bell will be honored 
in the only meaningful way, by a growing 
understanding among men, a wider peace 
among nations, and truer virtue in each 
member of the human family. 


pees 
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Tribute to Captain Goldberg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 29, at a ceremony at the head- 
quarters of the Third Naval District in 
New York City, Capt. Joshua L. Gold- 
berg, Chaplain Corps, U.S. Navy, was 
presented with the Legion of Merit. The 
distinguished captain, who as a rabbi 
and as an officer has served his faith and 
his Nation so outstandingly, retired on 
- January 1 and has taken up his new du- 
ties as executive vice president of Hebrew 
= College, Jewish Institute of Reli- 
* gion. 

The bestowal of this award by the 
Navy on the captain is a refiection of 
his dedication of purpose and his love 
of country, and those of us who know 
him, as well as the untold thousands 
everywhere with whom he has come in 
contact, are justifiably proud. 

The Department of the Navy is to be 
commended for making the award, and 
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I, pérsonally, wish to compliment Secre- 
tary of the Navy Franke on this recog- 
nition of the meritorious service of my 
former Queens neighbor and dear friend 
for over 20 years. I am sure that I am 
joined in these sentiments by the legion 
of Captain Goldberg’s friends and ad- 
mirers. May he enjoy, in his new role, 
many fruitful years of service to his God 
and Nation. : 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the citation accompanying the 
tribute by the Navy which was presented 
by Vice Adm. Thomas S. Combs, Com- 
mander, Eastern Sea Frontiers, and 
Commandant, Third Naval District, to 
Captain Goldberg, in the Appendix of the 
REcorD: 

For exceptionally meritovious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding services as 
district chaplain, 3d Naval. District, from 
August 1949 to Janudry 1960. Exercising 
sound judgment, diligence, and leadership, 
Captain Goldberg has been eminently suc- 
cessful in serving his fellow man through 
establishing and maintaining religious and 
human understanding and good will among 
all people. As the sole military chaplain 
representative on the Committee on Moral 
and Spiritual Resources of the International 
Information Administration, Department of 
State, he contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of the committee through his nmerous 
suggestions and recommendations regarding 
problems of understanding in Various parts 
of the world. In his role as a special rep- 
resentative of the Chief of Naval Operations 
on a trip to Israel concerning matters of a 
delicate nature and important implications 
in the field of international relations, Chap- 
lain Goldberg succeeded in achieving an 
understanding whereby a naval attaché was 
assigned to Tel Aviv, ahd problems regarding 
visits by units of the 6th Fleet to Israeli ports 
were amicably resolved. As a member of the 
Armed Forces Chaplains Board for 5 years, 
he was instrumental in establishing the 
Board's governing policies, and contributed 
to'its success as a liaison group between civic 
and religious organizations and the Chap- 
lain Corps of the three military departments. 
Aware of the benefits to be derived from a 
better human understanding among mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, he organized and participated in two 
NATO chaplains’ conferences, which have 
provided a better understanding between na- 
tions and navies of the NATO member coun- 
tries regardless of various religious convic- 
tions. Chaplain Goldberg’s dedicated serv- 
ice and outstanding accomplishments reflect 
the highest credit upon himself and the U.S. 
Naval Service. 

WILLIAM B. FRANCKE, 
Secretary of the Navy 
(For the President). 





The Late Honorable Charles Hawks, Jr. 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 


was deeply saddened to learn of the 
passing of my good friend the Honorable 
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Charles Hawks, Jr., a former Member of 
Congress who represented the Second 
District of Wisconsin. 

We both served as freshmen during 
the 76th Congress, and I had the privi- 
lege of knowing him well. He was a 
hard worker devoted to serving his con- 
stitutents and his country. 

I always admired Charlie for his grasp 
of governmental affairs. This knowl- 


edge was readily recognized and after 


leaving Congress he associated himself 
with industry, dealing closely with Fed- 
eral departments. But Charlie contin- 
ued his interest in public affairs and 
kept up his very close association with 
Members of Congress and his former 
colleagues. I was always grateful for 
his warm friendship. € 

Charlie was one of the most loved 
Members that ever served in the House 
of Representatives. ‘Personally, I have 
lost a dear friend and one for whom I 
had great regard and affection. 

Those of you who were fortunate 
enough to know him, I know join me in 
expressing sympathy to his mother, de- 
voted wife, Lucille, and their son and 
daughter, 





Ukrainian Independence Day 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21,.1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukrainian people have always fought for 
their right to be a free and independent 
nation. Through the many and long 
struggles which began more than 300 
years ago, they have succeeded’ in Keep- 
ing alive their spiritual resiliency, their 
unquenchable desire for freedom. With- 
out ceaseless and sustained work, without 
the cheerful willingness of the Ukrainian 
people to sacrifice their all, they could 
not have attained their national inde- 
pendence in 1918. Though they lost 
their well deserved and hard earned in- 
dependence 2 years later, and though 
since then, for almost 40 years, they have 
been suffering under the most cruel 
tyranny in existence today, yet the les- 
son which they have learned in the 
school of adversity is not forgotten, 
Today they are struggling just as fear- 
lessly and confidently as did their fore- 
bears generations ago for their freedom 
and independence. On this 42d anni- 
versary of the Ukrainian Independence 


Day I wish them all a lightening of their 


heavy yoke. 

May we who are free dedicate our- 
selves to make the very most of our 
opportunities, living in harmony with 
our neighbors and setting for ourselves 
the highest standards of excellence we 
can achieve. 
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Retirement Plans for Self-Employed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA P 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, an able 
discussion of H.R. 10, written by Mr. 
Darold H. Kirby, appeared in the No- 
vember issue of the Western Business 
Review, and I believe it merits the seri- 
ous consideration of every Member of 


Congress. With that thought in mind,” 


I have asked that this article be here 
printed in the Recorp. 
The article follows: 
RETIREMENT PLANS FOR SELF-EMPLOYED 
(Darold H. Kirby) 


The lifetime income curve of a self-em- 
ployed man usually is parabolic. Income 
rises slowly in early years, advances to a 
peak where it stays for a few years, then 
declines gradually. In the earlier years of 
this country, because of very low income 
taxes and little or no inflationary pressure, 
personal saving -was not especially difficult. 
The problem today, when at least one dollar 
out of three of earnings must be paid out in 
some form of taxes, is how to save something 
from those peak-earning years to provide for 
retirement. 

Yet, it is essential that long-term savings 
be encouraged. At most, social security 
benefits will provide only the minimum re- 
tirement benefits necessary for a subsistence 
standard of living. A program must be de- 
veloped to enable the self-employed to pro- 
vide for themselves a second layer of retire- 
ment income to supplement social security. 
This supplement would then raise the stand- 
ard of living of a retired individual from a 
subsistence level to a level nearer that of his 
productive years. 


PROPOSED RETIREMENT PLAN 


Under the proposed Self-Employed Indi- 
viduals’ Retirement Act (eommonly known 
as the Keogh-Simpson bill, H.R. 10) the self- 
employed would be encouraged and assisted 
in providing funds for retirement. The bill 
grants an income tax deferment by allowing 
& limited income tax deduction each year for 
amounts paid as premiums on restricted re- 
tirement policies or deposited in restricted 
retirement funds. Amounts invested, plus 
accumulated earnings thereon, would gen- 
erally not be taxable income until withdrawn 
after the individual reaches retirement age. 
Under this proposal retirement funds to sup- 
plement social security benefits could be 
more easily provided than at present. 

Preferential income tax treatment, how- 
ever, is presently given to about 1 out of 
every 3 wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees—approximately 19 million employed 
individuals—whose employers have set up 
qualified pension and profit-sharing plans 
in their behalf. In excess of $3 billion in 
retirement fund payments is annually in- 
vested for these individuals from allocations 
which would otherwise be paid to them and 
subject to current income taxes. Employers 
receive an income tax deduction for the 
amount paid into such plans, but on none 
of this is the employee taxed—either on the 
employer's contribution or the accumulated 
earnings—until his retirement. 


The proposed legislation would correct 
some of the existing inequality of tax treat- 
ment between the self-employed and other 
employees. Self-employed individuals are 
precluded from any potential tax deferment 
in providing themselves with retirement in- 
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come. State laws prohibit many profes- 
sionals from incorporating, and other self- 
employed who choose to operate as individ- 
ual owners or are deprived of tax 
equality in providing for their retirement. 


All self-employed individuals who are sub- 
ject to the tax on self-employment income 
for social security purposes, plus physicians 
and ministers who are ordinarily exempt 
from this tax, would he eligible for the re- 
tirement deduction plan. Approximately 10 
million persons from farming, the medical 
and legal professions, private business, and 
@ select group of other occupations and pro- 
fessions would be included in this group. 

Subject to certain basic provisions, the law 
provides for the individual who has self-em- 
ployment income but who also receives 
wages which are subject to social security 
taxes. “The retirement deduction for ex- 
ample, would not be allowed in any year 
that the individual’s employer makes a 
contribution on his behalf to a qualified 
pension, profit-sharing, or stock bonus plan. 
Nor would it be aliowed in any year that the 
individual draws benefits from such a plan. 
Thus, an individual who has both wages and 
self-employment income could not secure 
the benefits of both types of retirement 
plans in the same year. 

ALLOWABLE RETIREMENT DEDUCTIONS 
Annual deductions 

When computing adjusted gross income on 
his income tax return a self-employed in- 
dividual would. be allowed an annual deduc- 
tion, up to the year he reaches age 70, for 
retirement deposits consisting of amounts 
paid as premiums on restricted retirement 
policies deposited in restricted retirement 
trust funds. The annual deduction would 
be limited to 10 percent of net earnings from 
self-employment but may not exceed $2,500. 
For example, if net earnings from self-em- 
ployment is less than $25,000 the annual 
deduction could not exceed 10 percent. If 
net earnings are more than $25,000, the an- 
nual deduction could not exceed $2,500. 


Total contributions to fund 


Another restriction on the fund is that 
the total deduction allowed to an individual 
during his lifetime would be $50,000. This 
limit is computed at 20 years times the an- 
nual limit of $2,500; however, the annual 
deduction would not be limited to only 20 
years unless the maximum deduction is 
taken each year or unless the individual 
reaches age 70 before the 20 years have 


passed. 

If the individual is over age 50 when the 
law becomes effective, then the limit on the 
annual deduction would be increased one- 
tenth for each year his age exceeds 60. 
Thus, the annual limit for an individual 
age 60 would be 20 percent of his self- 
employment income but not over $5,000. 

If the taxpayer has received any amount 
in any prior taxable year from a qualified 
employee pension or profit-sharing plan or, 
at the end of the preceding taxable year 
has a nonforfeitable right in such a plan, 
then the 20-year lifetime limit would be re- 
duced by the number of years of service 
attributable to his rights under such plan. 
The lifetime deduction of an employed in- 
dividual who is or has been an employee 
and, for example, has 5 years service under 
an employee plan, would be limited to 15 
years times $2,500 to $37,500. The 20-year 
maximum is apportioned in a like manner 
between other similar combinations. 


Basis for deduction 


For the purpose of computing the retire- 
ment deduction, net earnings from self- 
employment are the sarne as net earnings 
for the self-employment tax except that 
they would include earnings from those 
professions not presently covered by self- 
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employment tax. This exception includes 
such items as net 


Retirement deposits made on or before 
the 15th day of the fourth month following 
the end of the taxable year may, at the 
option of the taxpayer, be taken as a deduc- 
tion in that taxable year thereby permit- 
ting the computation of a self-employment 
income for the year before determining the 
total deposits to be made. 

A certain flexibility is possible in plan- 
ning a retirement program under this pro- 
posed law because the individual can deter- 
mine the amount of his retirement deposit 
each year up to the limit allowable. If the 
age and expected future of. the 
self-employed individual is such to assure 
ample time to take advantage of the life- 
time deduction of $50,000 by retirement 
age, then annual deposits could be varied 
with fluctuations in the amount of earnings. 
In years of high income the maximum 
deposit could be mace in order to secure the 
maximum income tax deferment. In years 
of low income or emergency cash require- 
ment no deposit would be necessary. ; 

EFFECT OF TAX DEFERMENT 


The main economic advantage arising from 
income tax deferment on retirement de- 
posits stems from the fact that self-em- 
ployed individuals could invest a full dollar 
of income to accumulate a larger fund, This 
would in turn earn a higher return, and the 
fund would increase faster because income 
from the investment would not be taxed 
currently, 

The effect of tax deferment is illustrated 
from the following simple tab«ation. Tne 
comparison is based on a $100 annual in- 
vestment, for 20 years, with interest at 4 
percent compounded annually, to an invest- 
ment of $75 with interest at 8 percent. An 
average income tax rate of 25 percent has 
been used for the purpose of this illustra- 
tion causing a decrease of $25 in the annual 
amount available for investment after taxes. 
This likewise causes a decrease in the in- 
terest accumulation from 4 to 3 percent. 






ooo deposits— 


es. 
Interest accumulation. . 464. 53 
4 percent before taxes. ; 
3 percent after taxes. ; 
Total accumulated_| 2,977.81 | 2,013.28 964. 53 





A second possible advantage would be the 
difference in the amount of income in the 
years when the deduction is taken and in the 
years after retirement. Individuals will 
probably be in a lower tax bracket in the 
later years with a resultant tax savings on 
retirement income. Some individuals would 
possibly have no other taxable income and 
thus the increased personal exemptions after 
age 65 could be applied in full to reduce or 
completely offset the income taxes on retire- 
ment income. 

ACCEPTABLE RETIREMENT PLANS 
The restricted retirement policy 

One of the methods of securing a retire- 
ment deduction is by the payment of pre- 
miums on restricted retirement policies, 
These must be either annuity, endowment, 
or life insurance policies (or acceptable com- 
binations) issued by a domestic life insur-~ 
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ance company on the life of the taxpaper and 
identified as a restricted retirement policy 


benefits will be allowed as a retirement de- 
duction. It must be nonassignable with no 
person other than the insured having any 
incidents of ownership. However, the in- 
sured may designate beneficiaries receive 
the proceeds payable in the event of death 
before age 7014. 

Restricted retirement benefits consisting 
of the entire value of the policy must be paid 
in one of the following methods: 

(a) To the insured not later than at age 
7014. 

(b) To the insured as a life annuity which 
may provide for a minimum term certain, 
not extending beyond his life expectancy and 
beginning not later than at age 701%. 

(c) To the insured and his spouse as a 
joint life annuity or as a joint and survivor 
annuity beginning not later than age 701, 
of the insured. 

(a) To the insured, or in the event of his 
death to his beneficiary, as an annuity cer- 
tain beginning not later than age 70% 
and not extending beyond his life expec- 
tancy. : 

Current Policies: Many individuals are 
presently carrying insurance to provide pro- 
tection for their families or to provide for 
retirement. Since most insurance pre- 
miums, other than for straight term insur- 
ance, contain an amount for savings, these 
policies could be qualified as restricted re- 
tirement policies and a portion of the pre- 
mium could then be taken as a retirement 
deduction. An annual savings in the cash 
required to be paid out would result to the 
exient of these amounts, and self-retirement 
deduction. 

This savings could also be used to provide 
additional retirement funds. Thus, at least 
to the extent of these amounts, any self- 
employed individual could avail himself ‘of 
the benefits of the retirement deduction to 
create a larger retirement fund without in- 

his cash requirements beyond pres- 
ent payments. 
The restricted retirement fund 


The other method of securing the retire- 
ment deduction is through deposits in a 
restricted retirement trust fund with a bank 
as trustee. The plan must also have been 
established for the exclusive benefit of the 
individual who is investing for his retire- 
ment. The trust will be permitted only the 
following types of investments: 

(a) Stock or securities listed on a national 
securities exchange. 

(b) Bonds of the U.S. Government or in- 
strumentality. 

(c) Stock in regulated investment com- 

es 


(d) An annuity or face amount certificate 
for any member. : 

The trust may distribute income or corpus 
t participating members at any time. 
When the member attains age 70, the trust 
must begin a program of distribution of that 
member's interest which must be completed 
before he attains age 80. Alternatively the 
trust can, before the member reaches age 
70, purchase an annuity for him or a joint 
and survivor annuity for him and his spouse. 

In the event of death before age 70, the 
member’s entire investment in the trust 
must, withia 5 years, be distributed or ap- 
plied to purchase an immediate annuity for 
his surviving spouse payable for her life, 

TAXATION OF RETIREMENT INCOME 


Provided in the bill are several rules re- 
lating to the. income tax treatment of 


amounts received from restricted retirement 
policies or funds. 

- First, there are general rules covering 
amounts received after the taxpayer reaches 
/age 65. The amount of money and the fair 
market value of property received from. re- 
stricted retirement funds are included in 
gross income when received. An exception 
is that an individual may receive from a 
fund, without paying tax immediately, an 
annuity contract on his life purchased by 
the fund. The basis in the fund will be 
zero. 

With certain exceptions, amounts received 
under a restricted retirement policy will 
be taxed under the present rules relating 
to annuities. These exceptions include the 
following: 

(a) That portion of the annual premium 
which is allocated to the cost of other than 
retirement benefits cannot be treate@ as part 
of the consideration for the annuity. 

(b) Amounts received before the annuity 
starting date will be included in gross in- 
come to the extent that they do not exceed 
the total retirement deductions previously 
allowed. 

(c) The annuity part of any premiums not 
allowed as a retirement deduction—e.g., be- 
cause they were paid in a low income year 
or before the policy became a restricted re- 
tirement policy—will be treated as considera- 
tion paid for the policy. 

(ad) The present special income-spreading 
provision for lump sums received under en- 
dowment policies will not be allowed. 


Second, there are penalty provisions which 
will be imposed for amounts received while 
the taxpayer is living and before he has 
reached age 65. If the amount received is 
in excess of $2,500 the tax will not be less 
than 110 percent of the aggregate increase in 
taxes that would arise if this amount had 
been received equally in the taxable year 
and the 4 preceding taxable . If the 
amount is less than $2,500 the tax shall be 
110 percent of the tax resulting from the 
inclusion of this amount in gross income. 

Third, there are special rules for taxing 
amounts received after death of the tax- 
payer. Under a restricted retirement policy, 
if payments are made. on the death of the 
insured, the entire cash surrender value 
arising from retirement deductions will be 
taxable unless such value is applfed to pro- 
vide an annuity for his surviving spouse. 
The balance of any death benefits received, 
representing the pure life insurance portion, 
will not be taxable. Amounts from retire- 
ment policies or funds received by a bene- 
ficiary will be taxable as income in respect 
of a decedent and, if appropriate, a deduc- 
tion with respect to the allocable estate tax 
will be allowed. 

Finally, there are limitations on the taxa- 
tion of amounts received under certain cir- 
cumstances and limitations on certain cred- 
its or tax benefits that the taxpayer might 
otherwise receive. If the taxpayer after 
reaching age 65, or his beneficiaries, receives 
in 1 year as lump sum the entire amount 
in all retirement policies or funds; then the 
increase in tax shall not be greater than five 
times the increase in tax resulting from the 
inclusion in gross income of 20 percent of 
the amount so received. 

Taxable income for any year in which re- 
tirement benefits are received cannot be less 
than the amount of the retirement benefits 
received less personal exemptions. If this 
restriction results in an increase in taxable 
income for the year, then none of the special 
credits against the tax, such as the credit 
for dividends received, will be allowed. Un- 
der this limitation itemized deductions or 
business losses would be deductible only to 
the extent of taxable income other than 
retirement benefits. 
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The retirement income credit would not be 
allowed with respect to amounts received 
from a restricted policy or fund. 


INEQUITIES IN THE BILL 


At least two major inequities are contained 
in provisions of the bill, One is that the 
penalty for receipt of any retirement benefits 
before age 65 would constitute an additional 
hardship in the event of total and permanent 
disability. If an individual qualifies for 
disability benefits under social security laws, 
amounts received from his restricted retire- 
ment policies or funds should be subject to 
the same taxation as they would at retire- 
ment after age 65. 

The other is that the limitation on allow- 
able deductions from retirement income 
could result in the disallowance of itemized 
deductions or business losses in any year 
that a taxpayer’s income from sources other 
than amounts received from restricted re- 
tirement policies or funds-were not adequate 
to offset these deductions. 


STATUS OF BILL 


Legislation similar to the present proposal 
has been given consideration since 1951. 
However, possibility of its passage has been 
brightest during the past two sessions of 
Congress. In 1958 and again in 1959 similar 
bills were unanimously passed by the House 
of Representatives. In 1958 the Senate re- 
fused to consider the bill on the floor since 
it had been introduced too late in the ses- 
sion to be considered by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The Senate Finance Committee has held 
hearings on the 1959 Will, but at the tirhe 
this article was written no report had been 
issued by the committee. The bill will 
therefore carry over to the 1960 session as 
pending legislation. 

Administration opposition has come prin- 
cipally from the Department, which 
objects to the Keogh-Simpson bill mainly 
because of the loss of tax revenue now esti- 
mated at.$365 million for the first year after 
the law becomes effective. Sometimes over- 
looked, however, are the increased taxes 
which would be received after the bill had 
been operative and the present self-employed 
are eligible to draw on the retirement funds. 





Geneva Test Ban Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment which I made relating to the Ge- 
neva test ban negotiations at Pontiac, 
Mich., on October 30. The speech dealt 
with the Geneva negotiations for a 
treaty on the cessation of nuclear weap- 
ons tests. 

During the course of my remarks I 
advanced a proposal in an effort to pre- 
vent a deadlock in the negotiations from 
developing. This proposal would seek a 
treaty banning, under effective control 
and inspection, all nuclear weapons tests 
in the atmosphere, underwater, in outer 
space, and underground down to a level 


of about 5 kilotons. The level of about — 


5 kilotons was selected because from the 
scientific evidence then available it ap- 
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peared to me that the number of onsite 
inspections required to check on sus- 
picious events, that is, unidentified earth 


disturbances, of 5 kilotons and above . 


would not be too great. In fact, I sug- 
gested that between 25 and 50 inspec- 
tions within the Soviet Union might be 
sufficient. 

News reports appearing within the last 
few days indicate that the United States 
is now about to advance such a proposal 
to the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union. According: to these reports we 
Shall propose an agreement to ban tests 
underground down to a certain size de- 
pending in part on the number of on- 
site inspections that can be negotiated. 

One important aspect of the proposal 
to be offered by the United States, how- 
ever, is not clear. In my Pontiac speech 
I suggested that the United States should 
be willing to agree not to test in the 
range below the 5-kiloton threshold for 
2 years pending the outcome of a re- 
search program and an evaluation of the 
experience of the control system. Tome 
a@ 2-year moratorium on tests below the 
range of the inspection level was a risk 
worth taking. If we found the Soviets 
testing in that range then we likewise 
would be free to test. But we have a 
much greater chance of detecting even 
small tests with the control system in 
operation than we have now with only 
our national stations to rely on. 

It is possible that the pro-testers with- 
in the administration will prevail. If 
they do, any threshold agreement pro- 
posed will be as high as possible, say 20 
or 30 kilotons, so that the range of test- 
ing allowed will be large. Furthermore, 
the pro-testers will argue against the 
concept of a 2-year agreement not to test 
in the range below the threshold. They 
would not be willing to await the outcome 
of a research program. This is not 
strange since the pro-testers have done 
nothing that I can see to start research 
programs within the United States de- 
signed to improve our ability to detect 
and identify underground explosions. 

I hope that the pro-testers will not win 
their case. A am heartened, neverthe- 
less, that a threshold proposal along the 
lines I outlined at Pontiac is now appar- 
ently about to be offered at the Geneva 
test-ban negotiations. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nvuc.LeEaR Test BAN NEGOTIATIONS PRoposAL To 
Break IMPASSE 
(Excerpts from speech by Senator HumpHReY 
in Pontiac, Mich., Oct. 30, 1959) 

I want to discuss with you tonight the 
problem of disarmament—a subject which 
lies at the very heart of international rela- 
tions and military policy. 

A few months ago, a congressional com- 
mittee was informed by experts that a sur- 
prise nuclear attack on the United States 
would last just a few hours, but would cost 
the lives of about 50 million people—just 
about one-third of the population. 

The large nations of the world have just 
about given up the old concepts of strategy— 
soldier against soldier, ship against ship, 
army against army. Now our military cal- 
culations involve the bombing of cities, the 
destruction of populated centers, the elim- 
ination of production facilities. These meas- 
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ures mean death to millions of people at 
a time. 

And the most frightening thing is that we 
have almost grown accustomed to it. 

But it does no good to express horror, or 
to display. moral indignation. 

The problem is also a practical one, and 
we must solve it practically: We must insist 
on a fair solution even as the loaded guns 
are pointed. 

In his speech at the U.N., Mr. Khrushchev 
stated that the Russians want to reduce arms 
at the present time. This is encouraging. 
But up to now, they have shown little wil- 
lingness to allow international officials to 
inspect the Soviet Union to ascertain whether 
they are performing according to agreement. 

The job of American diplomats is twofold; 
first, to persuade the Russians to accept 
inspection, and second, to be sure that our 
inspection demands are reasonable and nec- 
essary to police an agreement effectively. 
We must not yield on any essential, be- 
cause an agreement without real inspection 
would be worthless. But we must recognize 
that the Russians have a historic passion for 
secrecy, and that the thought of foreign 
inspectors traveling freely around their coun- 
try is repugnant to them. We must make 
sure that our demands entail the maximum 
in control and the minimum in complexity. 

This is the general task of American diplo- 
mats. I want to become more specific. 

If the world is to witness any progress 
toward ending the arms race and toward 
reducing the burden of vast expenditures for 
defense, we must determine whether the So- 
viets mean it when they claim they are will- 
ing to accept controls. Our main, and at the 
moment, only opportunity to find out is 
through the nuclear test ban negotiations 
now in progress in Geneva. 

I wish to discuss these negotiations with 
you tonight because they bear so directly 
on whether a breakthrough in the disarma- 
ment question is possible. If these negotia- 
tions succeed, then future arms control talks 
can be conducted in a much more favorable 
atmosphere than if they fail or become stale- 
mated indefinitely. The negotiations are a 
test of Soviet willingness to accept controls. 

My purpose tonight is to report briefly the 
status of the negotiations and also to share 
with you a specific proposal for breaking 
what is fast becoming an impasse in the 
test ban talks. 

The three nuclear powers—the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union— 
have been negotiating for 1 year. Definite 
progress has been tmhade. 

Soviet representatives are beginning to ac- 
cept some concepts of control to police a 
nuclear weapons test ban. They have indi- 
cated a willingness to cooperate with the 
other nuclear powers in sending satellites 
into space to help detect nuclear tests hun- 
dreds of miles above the earth, They have 
agreed that a specified number, roughly 20, 
fixed control posts will be established within 
their borders to house a variety of instru- 
ments to record signals of possible nuclear 
explosions. And they have accepted the idea 
that on a few occasions a year a mobile in- 
spection team consisting of foreigners and 
nationals may go to the site of an unidenti- 
fied event registered at the control posts to 
determine whether such an unidentified 
event is a nuclear explosion. 

For a country in which secrecy and suspi- 
cion are almost a cult, the willingness of 
the Soviets to accept the above controls is 
an advance over previous arms control ne- 
gotiations: Nevér in 13 years of talks on 
disarming have the Soviets come this close 
to accepting controls in specifiéd treaty lan- 
guage. 

However, the United States finds that the 
Soviet position on controls is still inadequate 
in three major respects. 

First, our Government says the control 


pted unanimously; 
should be subjected to a veto 
the three nuclear powers. But the Soviet 
Union has not’always demanded a veto in 
the adoption of budgets, to name for ex- 
ample, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. So it is very conceivable that this 

obstacle need not remain for long. 
Now I come to the third in which the 


fail or stalemate. This question is the num- 
ber of times that a mobile inspection team 
may travel to the site of an event which 
could be suspected of being a nuclear explo- 
sion. As I have said, the Soviets maintain 
that this will be necessary only a few times 
each year. 


of a few. 
States has no counterproposal of its own. 
We object to the few sought by the Soviet 
Union but have nothing to offer in return. 
We say that the number of mobile inspection 
visits should be related to the number of 
unidentified events which might be suspi- 
cious. U.S. scientists have attempted to esti- 
mate how many unidentified events there 
might be, particularly those a 
Their estimate is based on calculating about 


nitely earthquakes and not nuclear > aie 
sions. Some of our scientists calculate that 

the number of events that could be subject 
to inspection is a very large one. Se 
in fact, is so large that our 

quite certain that the Soviet Union will ata 
accept mobile inspection teams investigating 
the site of every one of hundreds of unidenti- 
fied earthquakes. 

The big problem, then, is how many of the 
hundreds of unidentified earthquakes should 
be subject to inspection to give a high degree 
of assurance that the Soviet Union is not 
able secretly to conduct a militarily sig- 
nificant series of nuclear weapons tests. 

I have presented to you as objectively and 
as briefly as I can the major issues that are 
before the nuclear powers as they resume 
their negotiations at Geneva. I have indi- 
cated that with, respect to the first two of 
the major unresolved issues, on staffing and 
on budget, the differences can probably be 
reconciled. On the third issue I.am not s0 
sure a reconciliation jis possible. I say this 
because the Soviet gives little indi- 
cation that it will submit to mobile inspec- 
tion more than a few times a year. And the 
United States is not even able to say how 
many inspections it thinks would be neces- 
sary. So you have a situation in which the 
Soviet Union maintains a position that is 
highly unsatisfactory to us and in, which the 
United States has no position at all. 
out a position on the part of the United 
States, it is difficult to see how any com- 
promise can be reached. ‘ 

What is the to this apparent im- 
passé? TI have the administration to 
reach some position on the question of the 
number of inspections. Its answer is that 
no position is possible until the Soviet Union 
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is willing to discuss the technical complexi- 


limited, 
eliminate the necessity of any mobile inspec- 
tion teams at all. The Soviet Union, thus 
far, has claimed that it wants a comprehen- 
sive agreement; that is, one that covers all 
nuclear oe tests. It has rejected an 


atmospheric ban 
I believe that an atmospheric ban is better 
than no agreement. I believe that it is less 
desirable than a total ban because it would 
allow not only the United States, the United 
and the Soviet Union to continue 
testing, but it would also allow other coun- 
tries, such as Communist China and France 
and many others, to become nuclear powers. 
Furthermore, if all our testing were done 
underground, I think this could result in an 
increase rather than a reduction of world 
tension. With all countries burrowing down 
into the ground to test their weapons each 
would have less knowledge of what the other 
was = thereby increasing suspicion and 


if =. Soviet Union is unwilling to discuss 
the technical complications of a comprehen- 
sive agreement and if the United States is 
unwilling to reach a negotiating position re- 

the number of annual inspections 
it believes would be both safe and reason- 
able, then some other way out of the impasse 
must be found. For we must not let the 
Geneva negotiations fail. 

I do not pretend.to have the perfect solu- 
tion to this problem. But I offer here to- 
night one possibility for your consideration 
and discussion. 

For a comprehensive test ban our scientists 
believe that the number of unidentified 
events in the Soviet Union alone would num- 
ber several hundred, obviously too many to 
inspect. However, this number drops dras- 
tically as the size of the nuclear explosion 
or earthquake increases. For example, if the 
control organization had to inspect only for 
explosions of approximately 5 kilotons or 
larger, the number of inspections needed in 
the Soviet Union would be somewhere in the 
range of 25 to 50. Such a range does not 
appear to me to be too high, either from a 
practical point of view or from the viewpoint 
of the Soviet Union with its suspicious out- 
look toward any inspection or control. 

My proposal, therefore, is as follows: 

Point 1: Let the United States extend its 
general moratorium on all nuclear ts now 
scheduled to end on December 31 for a 
maximum of 1 year. This would give the 
nuclear powers ample chance to reach agree- 
ment. I would not extend this moratorium 
more than 1 year; if the Soviets stall longer 
than that, it is a sign they are trying to get 
a test ban with no controls whatsoever. I 
think the United States must not allow this 


to happen. 


inspection. The ceiling on the number of 
mobile would be somewhere be- 
tween 25 to 50. Im this way I believe we 
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Point 3: We should be prepared to join 
with the other countries for 2 years from 
the time the agreement goes into effect in 
@ moratorium on tests below 5 kilotons. 
At the end of that time we shall know two 
things: (1) whether the Soviet Union and 
other countries are cooperating in installng 
the control posts; and (2) whether by ob- 
servation and further research the control 
posts can be improved to detect and identify 
most of the unidentified events below a size 
of 5 kilotons. 

Point 4: During the 2-year period in which 
the control posts and inspection system 
for the 5 kiloton threshold agreement were 
being established we should conduct a com- 
prehensive research program in cooperation 
with the Soviets, with the United Nations, 
and also by ourselves. Such a program would 
be designed to find ways of improving the 
contro}! system so that all suspicious events 
would be subject to inspection within a 
reasonable ceiling. 

Point 5: The agreement should specify 
that if the international control posts or 
our own detection system gave evidence that 
the Soviet Union was not cooperating in the 
moratorium on tests below 5 kilotons— 
those not subject for 2 years to mobile in- 
spection—then we would be free ourselves 
to test in this range. We would present our 
evidence to the international control com- 
mission to show that the moratorium had 
been violated. And if the Soviets do not 
agree to install appropriate and reasonable 
controls for tests below 65 kilotons we 
should be free to test in this range if our 
defense requires it. 

My proposal is one I believe can be reached 
within a short time, given the sincere de- 
sire to reach agreement on the part of the 
Soviet Union and the United States. This 
is one that should be offered rather than 
have the negotiations fail or continue in- 
definitely as a stalemate. This proposal 
covers the reqtirements of the United 
States, namely that a control system should 
be based on what scientists estimate. can 
be done. It also covers the requirements 
of the Soviet Union, that a control system 
must not be confused with extreme com- 
plexity, which to them looks like espio- 
nage. And it is a proposal which gives ‘con- 
siderable assurance that we can have a total 
and effective test ban agreement. 

In advancing this proposal before you 
tonight I believe some important and re- 
lated points should be stressed. 

A cessation of atomic tests is arms con- 
trol, but it is not real disarmament. It is 
only a first step toward disarmament. 

We believe that disarmament is neces- 
sary, that it must eventually come, and 
that without it, the whole world is in dan- 
ger. We are willing to accept the kind of 
international inspection which alone can 
make disarmament effective and meaningful. 

Well, then, why don’t we say it?) Why 
don't we identify our country with these 
goals? Why don’t we let the peace-loving 
people of the world understand that the 
United States is the leader in the great 
quest for peace? 

Why do we leave it to Khrushchev to go 
before the United Nations General Assembly 
and proclaim the great goal of complete 
disarmament, as though he had invented 
it? 

I think the present administration has 
been extremely negligent in allowing this 
idea to become associated, in the eyes of 
the world, with the Soviet Union, when in 
fact, it has been an American idea. 

In additioA& to proclaiming our sincere 
and dedicated conviction to a system of 
comprehensive disarmament, we must also 
be prepared with the necessary technical 
studies for control and inspection in each 
stage of disarmament. And we must also 


be prepared to change a vast segment of 
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our production from arms manufacturing 
to peacetime’ pursuits. 

There is no doubt in my mind that money 
saved on armaments will find other uses. It 
would make it possible to shift emphasis 
to many urgent peacetime tasks. To dis- 
cuss.the many opportunities that we would 
have to make use of savings from a reduc- 
tion of defense expenditures is another 
speech. I am certain this audience will 
forgive me if I refrain from giving you an- 
other speech this evening. 

The big question is, will we find these 
other ‘uses quickly enough, and will these 
other uses employ the very people and the 
very facilities that formerly were engaged 
in military production? 

It will take considerable planning to make 
the transition smooth. Healthy reconver- 
sion is not just one big overall problem. 
Rather, it consists of thousands of specific 
problems, involving particular groups of 
employees. The fact that the general na- 
tional level of prosperity will continue offers 
no reassurance to individual workers who 
would lose jobs. 

Finally, I want to conclude by underlin- 
ing the point that--when I speak of dis- 
armament, I mean mutual disarmament, 
under effective controls which will give 
assurance that all parties are living up 
to the agreement. 

I do no mean unilateral disarmament, 

Indeed, I strongly oppose the tendency of 
the Eisenhower administration to reduce our 
armed power unilaterally, or try to rely solely 
on the massive nuclear deterrent because it 
is cheaper than the conventional forces 
which are needed for local issues, and to 
place the budget ahead of national security. 

All of this is dangerous to our national 
defense. It encourages adventures on. the 
part of the Communists which may lead to 
wars which otherwise might have been 
avoided. Weak defenses make disarmament 
more difficult. A nuclear war is horrible to 
contemplate. But also horrible is the pros- 
pect of a United States and a free world so 
weak that domination by the Soviet dictator? 
ship becomes unavoidable. 

Disarmament is at the very center of our 
foreign relations. I have stressed it tonight 
because I believe deeply that solutions can 
be found if our leaders, the Soviet leaders, 
and the leaders of other nations are con- 
vinced that large-scale devastating wars no 
longer can be made a substitute for resolving 
disputes in ways that are peaceful, equitable, 
and just. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
statement indicates the course which 
I believe our Government should fol- 
low relating to the negotiations on the 
cessation of nuclear weapons tests. I 
am happy to note in the morning press 
that the recommendations which I made 
at Pontiac, Mich., on October 30 are now 
the recommendations of our Govern- 
ment at the Geneva Conference. 

Those recommendations include a 
comprehensive ban on all atomic or nu- 
clear tests in the atmosphere, athigh or 
low altitudes, or in outer space; also 
underwater tests or subntarine tests, as 
well as the large underground tests 
which readily lend themselves to in- 
spection and detection. 

With respect to the smaller weapons 
or smaller explosions, my recommenda- 
tion included a joint cooperative effort 
by the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union, through a series of test 
explosions under United Nations super- 
vision, in order to improve detection and 
inspection, 
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Also I called for a vastly expanded pro- 
gram in research on nuclear weapons 
testing, in order to improve the control 
and inspection methods. 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Adrian (Mich.) Telegram of 
January 23, 1960: 

WASTE IN THE MatrLs 


The junk mail that comes into a news- 
paper office fills big baskets everyday. With- 
in a month it is measured by the ton. It 
comes from many sources, from publicists, 
from manufacturers, from industries, from 
labor unions, from distributors, utilities, and 
recreation groups. Most of such mail is 
promoting something or someone. There's 
no end to it. Much of it also comes from 
U.S. Government agencies. 

If individuals, corporations, and organized 
groups want to throw their money into 
wastebaskets all over the land that’s one 
thing. There must be some return or they 
wouldn't doit. But for the U.S. Government 
to use public funds in mailing saturation 
projects is wasteful, reckless, and ill consid- 
ered. The cost of such material, printing, 
and clerical help, is only part of it. The 
junk material also clogs the Government’s 
postal system: which has many problems of 
its own. 

A case in point is three envelopes from 
the Federal Aviation Agency, Washington, 
D.C., arriving the same day. The envelopes 
measured 914 by 12 inches. They were made 
of very good quality manila paper. 

One envelope contained a news story about 
the Agency requiring air carriers to have 
airborne weather radar. The news release 
was 7 pages long. 

Another envelope contained news of new 
rules governing: the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages aboard aircraft. It was 5 pages 
long. 

A third envelope contained a release about 
the agency’s $118 million program of air 
navigation and air traffic control facilities. 

It was eight pages long and listed sites all 
over the Nation where funds will be ex- 
pended for new facilities. 


The effort to inform the public of Govern- 
ment agency activities is commendable. But 
such efforts must be used wisely and éffec- 
tively. For instance, the three releases ar- 
rived the same day. One manila envelope 
instead of three could have been used. We 
doubt if the releases were of much value to 
most newspapers. The release on alcoholic 
beverages was received 2 days after its re- 
lease date. The Telegram received ample 
coverage on the story from its wire service, 
the Associated Press, and had reported the 


» hews on page one the requested release date. 


So the one mailing was a complete waste. 
The item concerning the airborne weather 
radar on air carriers wasn’t newsworthy here. 
Some papers probably used it. The wire serv- 
ices had the news if it was wanted. The 
Associated Press also handled the story about 
air navigation and traffic control expansion. 

The news release might have’ been valua- 
ble for papers desiring to expand or enlarge 
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upon the Associated Press service. But here 
again, a wise and efficient handling of the 
news by the Federal Aviation Agency would 
have sent the mailing to those who could 
or would make use of it. A blanket mailing 
was wasted. 

This wasteful use of the mails by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency is by no means isolated 
or unique. Every newspaper gets copious 
mailings of Government and Government 
agency material. It also receives voluminous 
material on occasion from Congressmen, 
some of which is useful, but most of which 
is excess baggage. The efforts of Congress- 
men and Government agencies to inform and 
acquaint the people with programs and 
causes, as we said, is commendable. But in 
these days of high Government costs selec- 
tive use of the free mailing privilege is highly 
desirable. A lot of work, and a lot of money, 
goes down the drain every time a worthless 
mailing is discarded. And in newspaper of- 
fices, the discards become a torrent, 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD, I would like to include a 
recent statement by Dr. Emilio Niifiez- 
Portuondo, a loyal friend of the United 
States of America and former President 
of the Security Council of the United 
Nations, in- which capacity he merited 
worldwide renown and respect. The ex- 
position by Dr. Niifiez-Portuondo was 
brought to my attention by my dear 
friend, the Reverend Father Joseph F. 
Thorning, Ph. D., D.D., a specialist on 
inter-American history, who on several 
occasions has represented the United 
States“Of America at Presidential inau- 
gurations in South and Central America, 
The noble Cuban people, now subject to 
the military tyranny of the Castro 
brothers, Fidel and Raul, merit our un- 
derstanding and cooperation in their 
crusade for freedom and decency. 

The statement follows: 

AMeERIcA’s MAIN PROBLEM 
(Dr. Emilio Nufiez-Portuondo, former presi- 
dent of the Security Council of the United 

Nations) 

Many persons residing in the United States 
of America, mainly of the diplomatic dele- 
gations to the White House, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and the United 
Nations, have written us requesting en< 
lightenment on the tragic situation of Cuba, 
and in some cases they have offered their 
own suggestions to remedy the ills besetting 
the island. 

This issue explains the Cuban situation, as 
objectively as possible. 

Even before Pidel Castro assumed power 
by overthrowing ex-president Batista, we 
warned in every way possible, utilizing every 
means available, including the rostrum of 
the United Nations, that Castro’s movement 
was inspired and directed by international 
communism, for the purpose of the 
political and economic penetration of com- 
munism in the Americas, which until the 


ment, headed by Castro, were not active 
Reds, nor even fellow travelers, 
true that during the last year of 
was supported, in some cases, in good fai 

and, in others, from fear, by all ranks of 
Cubans who were deceived with respect to 
the true purposes of Castro and his lieuten- 


revolutionists. 

During the period of 7 days that we oc- 
ecupied the position of Prime Minister of 
Cuba, in March of 1958, we tried to estab- 
lish beneficial policies for our country, to. 
avoid an overwhelming victory of the Reds 
who would have turned Cuba into a branch 
office of the ‘Soviet Union or the People’s . 
Republic of China. 

When we discovered that our position was 
not acceptable to those who had the power 
to enforce it, we resigned and returned to 
the position of Ambassador of Cuba to the 
United Nations, where we represented Cuba 
from 1952 to 1959. 

It seems unn how to analyze re~ 
sponsibilities for the situation on 
the island. But it is a fact and no intel- 
ligent person can deny it, that an absolute 
Communist regime exists in Cuba sterner 
than that of Soviet Russia, equaled only 
by Red China. s 

The great majority of we Cubans who op- 
pose the Communist regime of Fidel Cas- 
tro also oppose the restoration, directly or 
indirectly, of ex-President Batista to power. 
This would not solve the Cuban problem; it 


‘would aggravate it. His return to power 


would never be accepted by the peopie of 
Cuba, nor by international public opinion. 

It would be a mistake to try to achieve 
the impossible, and furthermore, it} would 
be prejudicial to national interests. 

It is evident to us that an authentic so- 
cial revolution has occurred in Cuba—it is 
not a typical Latin American revolution. The 
Reds have taken advantage of the genuine 
discontent of the needy classes and have 
proceeded on their own, but ably, to grant 
reforms, 

Some could be kept as they are, others 
changed; and some, if not abolished, will 
ruin the country. 

Attempting to overthrow the Castro gov- 
ernment by a Batista-backed movement, sig- 
nifying a step backward with respect to the 
social revolution, seems not only impossible, 
but unjust—action of this kind will not 
accomplish the internal peace required for 
Cuba’s reentry into the family of civilized 
nations. 

A minority of those who oppose Castro feel 
that the recent revolution was no different 
from an ordinary Latin American revolt; that 
it is very easy via decrees and laws to go 
back as if nothing at all occurred on De- 
cember 31, 1958. To be sure, we do not 
share this feeling which is so completely con- 
trary to the logic of facts. X 

We afe convinced that if the Castro re- 
gime continues to throttle Cuba, pretty soon 
every other Latin American state will find 
itself in’a similar situation, or at least, en- 
gaged in hopeless civil strife incited by 
international communism. % 

We are firmiy convinced that’ for the 
United States, a Communist Cuba fastened 
the bridle of Moscow and Peiping represents 
a greater threat than does Berlin under con- 
trol of East Germany. 

We have said, and we repeat, that a Red 


perts, cannot be destroyed by infernal forces 


alone. 
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Proof of this is seen in the Baltic States, 


Germany. searching for soluti 
. or utions 
in the Hbrary, who may take exception to 
this 


stood up to communism and threw Arbenz 
out of power. 

Tt also seems clear to us that here you 
have a problem that extends beyond the 
borders of Cuba, to all America, especially 
the United States. Ignoring this fact, from 
good faith or not, results in converting your- 
self into an effective ally of international 
communism, and the longer you wait to 

the truth for what it is, the more 
you play into the hands of the Reds, there- 
by impairing the safety of the hemisphere. 
To regard the Cuban situation as if it were 
just another’ in the long list of Latin Amer- 
ican revolutions, we insist, is an error of 
frightful consequence. 

To maintain that the Cubans can take 
care of their problem alone, without help 
from the outside, in the face of foreign 
interference from Russia and China, is an 
injustice to the people of Cuba. We. are 
obliged to state the truth even if it is not 
pleasent. This is a situation affecting all 
of the Americas, mainly the United States, 
the leader of the Democrats and anti-Com- 
munist forces in the hemisphere. The facts 
show we know whereof we speak. We fear 
only that “when the required measures are 
taken it will be too late. Cuba will be in 
ruins, spiritually and materially, and be- 
yond redemption. 

To those who have written to us, we ask, 
why was the Declaration of Caracas adopted? 

Will the peoples of the world believe in 
the solemnity of OAS agreements if the 
most important one of all is relegated to 
oblivion precisely when for the first time 
there exists a situation for which it was 
created? 

The truth is clear and simple, and cannot 
be disguised. If a Communist regime did 
not exist in Cuba no state would have the 
right to intervene in matters essentially 
internal, pursuant to the rules of inter- 
national law, the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and the United 
Nations. States affected by measures taken 
by the Cuban Government against their 
nationals could present claims, but in ac- 
cordance with the treaties in force they 
could not exercise economic or any other 
pressure against Cuba. : 

But if an absolute Communist regime, tied 
te Moscow and Peiping, prevaiis as it does 
in Cuba, there-is at our disposal a legal in- 
strument authorizing collective action, if 
such is possible, and if not, unilateral action 
is authorized by which the state most directly 
affected ts measures of security to pre- 
vent its own destruction. 

Only the Communists and fellow travelers 
can attack such an action, since they hope 
to convert the American Republics into vast 
concentration eamps. But such an action 
would be applauded by the anti-Communists 
of the Americas and the world at large who 
have been amazed that a regime representing 
the establishment of Soviet military and 
naval bases only 90 miles from the shores 
of the United States has been allowed to 
strengthen itself and last for 1 full year. 


NEWs AND COMMENTS 


Puerto Rico: As is widely known, Puerto 
established their 


& 


country render her effective aid and 


support. 
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We have been informed privately that 
Cuban experts on the use of explosives and 
methods of sabotage have been sent to Puerto 
Rico to train the nationalist ferces. If the 
authorities do not take appropriate meas- 
ures, Puerto Rico may soon be the scene of 
terroristic activities from which great dam- 
age will follow. 

Inasmuch as the distinguished Governor 
of Puerto Rico, Luis Mufioz Marin, was one 
of the most outspoken sympathizers of Fidel 
Castro during the civil war in Cuba, it is 
possible that he could undertake negotia- 
tions with the Cuban Government conducive 
to Cuba’s complying with international ob- 
ligations. At least, he could try to prevent 
any further interference in Puerto Rican 
affairs and take the necessary steps to pre- 
vent Castro from making his points with 
dynamite and other instruments of sabotage. 

Cuba: On December 16 Fidel Castro made 
another speech, which only lasted 414 hours, 
at a conference of sugarworkers, 

In this speech he announced the unshak- 
able purpose of his government to seize all 
of the sugar properties in 1960, to be turned 
over to the farmers. He specifically referred 
to US. sugar properties, asserting that they 
would be the first to be confiscated. 

We hope now, since this action has been 
announced a year ahead of time, that those 
mainly concerned will not be caught by sur- 
prise. We are predicting with sufficient an- 
ticipation everything that is going to take 
Place in the island. This is not too difficult 
a task. All you have to do is to read up 
on what has happened in the Soviet Union 
and Gommunist China and their satellite 
states to see that the same thing is happen- 
ing in Cuba, although faster. : 

In his speech Castro denounced the United 
States as the stronghold of racial discrim- 
ination in the hemisphere. He also blamed 
the United States for his not having received 
some agricultural equipment on account of 
the steelworkers’ strike. This last speech 
reveals a program of action in regard to the 
United States that not even Stalin would 
have dared to make public. 

For a quick picture of the situation pre- 
vailing in Cuba today read the reports pub- 
lished in -the American press on the trial of 
Hubert Matos. What the press reports did 
not disclose was that the five members of 
the army who served as judges on the court 
are well-known, active Communists. »Morally 
and legally they should have disqualified 
themselves from pronouncing judgment on 
their comrade in arms. 

At this trial Fidel Castro testified for 7%, 
hours. He insulted both defense counsel 
and prosecutor. He made a spectacle of him- 
self, as any demented person would, turning 
his back to the court and addressing the 
public watching the trial. 

On the third day, that is, after speaking 
to the sugarworkers for 41% hours and to the 
Matos trial spectors for 7% hours, Castro 
made another speech of 54% hours—a total 
of 17 hours in a period of 72 hours. Which 
goes to show what we have maintained in 
Latin American Events, that Castro suffers 
from a mental disorder known as logorrhea. 
In his last speech he declared that no one, 
not anything, would stop him from carrying 
out his program, which means the total 
communization of the country. 

Meanwhile “Ché’’ Guevara, president of the 
National Bank of Cuba, sent, according to 
custom, a copy of the facsimile of his signa- 
ture for recognition on credit documents 
issued by the bank to other institutions. 

All concerned were quite astonished to see 
that the signature was simply “Ché.” No one 
but another lunatic would act in such 4 way. 

The president of the National Bank of 
Cuba is named Ernesto Guevara. His name 
is not “Ché,”” which is neither a first nor last 
name. It would be the same as signing 
“friend,” or “dog,” “cat,” and so forth. 
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This “Ché” dictated last week Resolution 
365 of the Monetary Stabilization Fund by 
virtue of which no Cuban can take a trip 
-vut of the country more than once a year. It 
fixes as a limit for travel expenses, hotels, 
and food the total amount of $150. Cubans 
are prohibited from purchasing tickets cost- 
ing more than $500 which means that prac- 
tically no one can travel to Europe or to 
South America, for example, because the fare 
is higher than this amount, 

As a natural consequence to these meas- 
ures promulgated by “Ché” in only 1 week 
the suspension of 37 daily flights was an- 
nounced by National Air Lines, Delta, Aero- 
vias Q, Mackay Air Line, and Pan American, 

“Ché” in his determination to ruin Cuba 
economically, as ordered by Moscow and Pei- 
ping, dictated a circular stipulating that all 
bank drafts to foreign countries must not 
only be authorized by the National Bank of 
Cuba, but private banks must send reports 
vn the origins of all savings and current ac- 
counts and a statement of the use to be 
made of drafts to other countries. 

The Communist regime, last week, con- 
demned the Cubans Luis Lara Crespo and 
Juan Morfi Reyes to death for the crime of 
having conspired against the government, 
The accused were not given the right to 
appeal the sentence, and the court was com- 
posed not of judges but of officers of the 
rebel army. They were executed immedi- 
ately by firing squad. 

US. citizens John V. Martino and Frank 
Austin Young have been condemned to pris- 
on terms in Cuba, Martino for 13 years and 
Young for 30 years, both at hard labor. 
Peter John Lambton of Nassau, Bahamas, 
has also been sentenced .to 25 years of hard 
labor. These punishments have been in- 
flicted by military courts from which there 
is no appeal. 

James Buchanan, reporter for the “Miami 
Herald” has been arrested and tried for 
counterrevolutionary activities. When the 
Inter-American Press Association requested 
the Provisional President of Cuba, Comrade 
Osvaldo Dorticés, to release Buchanan the 
reply was tnat he nct only would not be 
released but would be certainly sentenced. 
And he was sentenced to 14 years imprison- 
ment at hard labor, but the sentence was 
suspended by the military court on condition 
that he leave the country within 24 hours, 
The trial was held in a movie theatre. 

All of the aforementioned items present 


in brief form what has transpired in less. 


than 1 week’s time in Cuba, 90 miles from 
the coast of the United States, the world 
leader of democracy, human rights, and the 
fight against international communism. 

It was also made public that two Cuban 
priests, Father Eduardo Aguirre Garcia and 
Father Ramon O’Farrill escaped from Cuba 
to political asylum in the United States. 
These priests were outspoken partisans of 
Fidel Castro during the revolution that 
overthrew ex-President Batista. Now they 
have had to flee Cuba because, according to 
declarations made to the US. press, the 
Government of Cuba is completely Com- 
munist, under orders from the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Republic of China. They 
also reported that Fidel Castro made them 
the proposition of organizing a national 
Cuban church, apart from the Vatican, 


which Catholics would consider sacrilegious, - 


Castro HoLps Our Purse ror Rep GERMANY’S ‘ 


Suss 


“Brr_In.—Fidel Castro is reported to be 
negotiating with the Communist bloc for 
submarines as well as military jet aircraft. 

“Official East German Communist sources 
reveal that Castro’s purchasing agent, 
Cuban Air Force Capt. Victor Penza Cardozo, 
has contacted the East Germans concerning 
the sale of submarines. 

“Indictions are that East Germany, which 
by now has a large pool of submariners 
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trained both in East Germany and Russia, 
is soon to_receive a number of U-boats from 
the Russians. The plan apparently is to 
turn over several of East Germany’s older 
ones, to the Cubans. 

“In Prague, Captain Penze is quoted as 
telling East German representatives that 
Castro considers a submarine fleet no less 
than aircraft as Cuba’s ‘first line of defense.’ 

“East German officials in Berlin are glee- 
fully acclaiming the Castro arms mission as 
the Latin counterpart to the Nasser arms- 
for-coston deal with Russia with Castro 
laying sugar on the line instead of cotton. 

“Nasser, too, received submarines from 
the Communist bloc as part of the barter 
deal. 

“Western intelligence officials are exhibit- 
ing considerable apprehension over the East 
Berlin submarines-to-Castro report, The 
possession of a U-boat fleet would provide 
Castro with virtually unlimited opportunity 
for clandestine mischief-making in the 
Caribbean. 

“These possibilities extend beyond the 
opportunity which Castro would acquire for 
landing agents, saboteurs, and even armed 
forces in the Dominican Republic and other 
such Castro target areas. 

“The introduction of a Cuban submarine 
fleet into the Caribbean would automati- 
cally provide a screen for Soviet submarine 
operations. 

“One of Castro’s leading officials, Capt. 
Nufiez Jimenez, chief of the New Agrarian 
Reform Institute, said Cuba will now pro- 
ceed at full speed with the purchase of Com- 
munist arms now that Britain has refused 
them.” 

We are not surprised since we predicted 
this event in previous editions of the news- 
letter. We can report that Russian subma- 
rines have been regularly circulating around 
‘Cuba. Persons completely in our confidence 
have written through secret channels that 
from the Isle of Pines Russian submarines 
have been seen unloading crates the con- 
tents of which are unknown. 

It is curious, to say the least, that this 
serious blow to the security of the United 
States, that is, the purchase of submarines 
by the Red regime of Fidel Castro, has had 
very little publicity in the United States. 
The American people are still not aware of it. 





What May Be Good for the Unions May 
Not Be Good for Airline Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. MUMMA, Mr. Speaker, airline 
safety is very important to every one of 
us and this year has started off with 
considerable discussion in light of the 
unfortunate tragedies that have occurred 
in that transportation industry. 

The editorial from the Patriot of Jan- 
uary 26, 1960, that follows, may very well 
point the finger to what may be a major 
factor. No wonder General Quesada ad- 
vises “no special interest group can be 
on to hold the pen that writes the 
ru es ” 

In view of the record this year, con< 
gratulations to Quesada for his efforts to 
enforce to the letter of the law matters 
of safety regulations and required pilot 
qualifications. 
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The editorial from the Harrisburg, Pa., 
newspaper follows: 
QUESADA AND FAA ON Bram In Alm SAFETY 
CONTROVERSY 


The year is less than a month old, yet it 
already looms as the blackest in history for 
American aviation if the airline crash-death 
rate continues. 

In the face of this and a 1959 record that 
marked an alltime high in airline fatalities, 
the enforcement campaign for air safety be- 
ing waged by the Federal Aviation Agency 
is worthy of public support. 

The embattled Administrator of FAA, El- 
wood R. Quesada, is cailing a spade a spade 
and a special interest a special interest in 
carrying forward his comprehensive program 
for more air safety. 

Efforts of the Air Line Pilots Association, 
an AFL-CIO union, to paint the FAA as a 
destructive force are inexcusable. What has 
happened is simply that pilot qualifications 
have been stepped up and regulations, too 
often winked at in the past, are being bet- 
ter enforced. 

The record of nearly 4,000 rule violation 
charges filed by the FAA last year, double 
thé previous year’s total, stands as evidence, 
too, that many airline practices have been 
whistled down and reforms demanded. 

We are inclined to accept ‘Mr. Quesada’s 
appraisal that only a hard-core few in the 
aviation industry are making all the noise. 
We know of no more safety-minded group 
than airline pilots, whose own lives depend 
on their flying practices; and commercial 
airlines, whose very existence depends upon 
public confidence. 

In the uproar that always goes up after a 
spectacular air crash, it is easy for the public 
to overlook the safety strides the industry 
has made over the years. Yet this record in 
itself cannot justify the pressuring of some 
special interests in aviation to force an 
easing of regulations applied to them and 
substitution of their own version of what the 
rules should be. 

Although the air safety rate last year 
continued to show commercial air travel is 
four times safer than the highway, the death 
total still set an alltime record and the rate 
of fatalities per 100 million passenger-miles 
also went up. This came at a time of vast 
change in the crowded sky with more jets 
being introduced, while conventional air- 
craft continue to fly the airways. At the 
same fime, the number of all kinds of air- 
craft continues to soar. 

Every factor argues for more emphasis on 
air safety, not an easing up. And Mr. Que- 


‘sada was 100 percent on the beam when he 


told the Monroney committee that “no spe- 
cial interest group can be permitted to hold 
the pen that writes the rules.” 

It is said about nearly everything that 
the public’s interest must come first. If 
that is true anywhere, it certainly applies 
to air safety. Mr. Quesada and the FAA 
have put first things first. They deserve 
full public support. 





Gift to Japan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
people of the State of Iowa, through the 
cooperation of the U.S. Air Force, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the U.S. In- 


formation. Agency, presented to the 
people of Japan a planeload of breeding 
hogs. I was very proud to take part in 
the presentation of this gift to the rep- 
resentatives of the Japanese people at 
Des Moines. 

The following letter from the Hon- 
orable Herschel C. Loveless, Governor of 
Iowa, to the Honorable Hisashi Amano, 
Governor of Yamanashi Prefecture, 
Kofu, Japan, explains why this gift was 
made and its significance to the people 
of America and Japan: 

January 15, 1960. 
The Honorable HisaSHr AMANO, 
Governor of Yamanashi Prefecture, Kofu, 
Japan, 

bun owes AMANO: When you receive 
this letter, there will have been transported 
to Japan the plane load of breeding hogs 
about which I wrote earlier. 


efforts of your people toward continued agri- 
cultural improvement. 

I very much regret that I could not arrange 
to travel to Japan at this time. Since I 
unable to make the trip personally, 
letter is being hand delivered to you by 
Honorable Lzowarp G. Wotr, Member in 
U.S. House of Representatives from the 
ond Iowa Congressional District. In addi- 
tion to fulfilling this function, Representa- 


é 


tracking facilities with officials of the Jap~ 
anese National Government. 

As my s » Representative Wor 
will introduce to you Mr. Roscoe Marsden of 


Ames, and Mr. Albert Miller of Ogden, two 


central Iowa farmers whom I have designated 


as my technical representatives to assist in — 


the introduction .of the hogs into Japan. 
Both of these men have farmed for many 
years and are lvestock producers of long 
experience. They also are directors of the 
National Corn Growers’ Associaiton, which 
played a large part in planning the hog ship- 
ment, 

Messrs. Marsden and Miller have come pre- 
pared to remain in Japan as long as 60 days 
to demonstrate and otherwise to transmit 
information on hog production methods 
which have been found satisfactory on Iowa 
farms and otherwise to help your farmers 
in every possible way. 

It is the hope of our people that this 
token consignment of breeding hogs will 
prove one day to have been the nucleus for 
a substantial in meat animal 
output, which we understand is one of your 
agricultural goals. Such a development 
should help assure your people of that very 
important ingredient for the peace and 
happiness of a nation, namely, an adequate 
food supply of desired variety and, protein 
level. 

I have written that this shipment is to 
be. considered as coming with the best wishes 
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of ‘the people of Iowa, but in a larger sense 


it also is an additional demonstration of 
the good will toward Japan of all the people 
of the United States. Responsibility for the 
introduction of these animals into your 
country is being shared with several 
agencies of the Federal Government, 
namely, the U.S. Air Force, the Foreign 
Itural Service of the US. 
ment of Agriculture, and the U.£. Infor- 
mation Agency. 








between civic representatives of our capital 
_ city of Des Moines and those of your capital 
city of Kofu. 

In evidence of this desire to extend a 
helping hand across the sea, I may add that 
participation in the departure ceremony 
here at Des Moines included, by special invi- 
tation, His Excellency Koichiro Asakai, Am- 
bassador of Japan in Washington, D.C.; Mr. 
Nobuyuki Nakashima, First Secretary of 
Embassy; and Mr. Hideo Tokoro, Embassy 
Agricultural Among others 
from my office Ambassador Asakai 
was Mr. E. J. McManus, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Iowa. 

Also participating in the ceremony were 
six Members of Congress from Iowa; Mr 
Mark Bortman, as 
“People-to-People” program; 


Ma 
ting ee’ iedroury of the US. Air 
Force and official representatives of the US. 
Information Agency. 
With every good wish for the future in 
the Prefecture of Lamanashi, I am, 





Save Now—Pay Later 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following timely edi- 
torial which appears in the January 28, 
1960, edition of the Machinist. 

I think the simple question now be- 
fore the Congress is ‘““When is a surplus 
@ surplus?” 





DANGER 


Fact: President Eisenhower is asking 
Congress to approve a budget for the Federal 
Government next year that calls for $4 bil- 
lion less in expenditures than the total re- 
ceipts he expects from tax collections and 
other sources. 

Pact: President Eisenhower’s new budget 
takes a smaller proportion (19 percent) of 
the national income to finance the Federal 
Government than in any other year of his 
administration. 

These two facts should explode the argu- 
ment that the United States can’t afford to 
provide its citizens with necessary and long 
overniue Government services. 

By any logic, the United States can afford 
the necessities of the times. The present 
administration just doesn’t want to spend 
the money on taking care of people. 

They would rather have a dollar surplus 
than rebuild our public school system. They 
would rather have money left over than help 
the States build needed hospitals or help 
cities the slums or redevelop depression 
areas Or even to maintain the world’s strong- 
est defense force. 
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For big business has been arguing that the 
only good government is a small, ineffective 
government—a government that puts dollar 
values above human values. The propa- 
ganda has had it effect. Today millions of 
Americans believe that a cash surplus will 
do more for the country than an adequate 
defense force. As a result, our Federal Gov- 
ernment has been seriously weakened and 
so has our Nation. 

We're indebted to Walter Lippmann, the 
newspaper columnist, for a courageous 
analysis of the President’s proposed budget 
for 1961. Here’s what Lippmann wrote: 

“Never before in all history have so many 
people in any country had so much money 
to spend privately as they saw fit. This 
would be an unalloyed delight were it not 
for the disturbing fact that during these 
years of private prosperity, the President 
has been presiding over the loss of Ameri- 
can primacy among the great powers of the 
world.” 

Back through history, great riches and 
bulging treasuries have tempted many ag- 
gressor nations. For the second strongest 
military power, a $4 billion surplus could 
be dangerous. 





Gates Takes New View 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
another instances of the disquiet of the 
American people over the lag in our 
missile program, I cite’an editorial in 
the Hartford Times, a distinguished 
Connecticut newspaper. 

In its editions of January 23, the 
Hartford Times commented editorially 
on the new administration dictum—that 
intelligence reports can be based on in- 
tentions rather than capabilities. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Gates TAKES New View - 

The rosy picture of our military power 
given to Congress by Secretary of Defense 
Thomas 8S. Gates, Jr., is an interesting one. 
As Senator. Ricuarp B. RussE.t, the Armed 
Services Committee chairman, said guard- 
edly, “From the way he presented it, it was 
encouraging.” 

It should be understood what Secretary 
Gates and Gen. Nathan F. Twining, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have done. 
As Mr. Gates explained, “Heretofore we have 
been giving you intelligence figures that 
dealt with the theoretical Soviet capability. 
This is the first time that we have had an 
intelligence estimate that says, “This is 
what the Soviet Union will do.” Therefore 
the great divergence, based on figures that 
have been testified in years past, narrows 
because we talked before about a different 
set of comparisons.” 

In other words, instead of talking about 
the number of missiles Russia has—which 
has been the worry—Mr. Gates turns to con- 
sider what she will. do with them. Based on 
the armament we possess, Mr. Gates doesn’t 
think that the Russians are going to do any- 
thing. So frora that way of looking at it, 
we have, as he sees it, “a clear balance in 
our favor.” 

That takes care of the likelihood of war 
in the immediate future and it fits well into 
the President's policy of a deterrent defense. 
But it offers no hint that the administra- 
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tion intends more rapidly to overcome pres- 
ent Russian ICBM superiority. 

The best which is offered on that score is 
a statement that “on the basis of our cur- 
rent intelligence estimate we do not now 
believe that the Soviet superiority in ICBM’s 
will be as great as that previously estimated 
in 1960-63.” 

That may be, ‘but it has been our mis- 
fortune to downgrade Russian capabilities 
before. There is no security in such an 
assumption, 

ft 





Exemptions in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Labor Stand- 
ards, Iam privileged to revive arguments 
both pro and con on the question of ex- 
tension, increased minimum wage, as well 
as eliminating certain exemptions. 


Knowing that this Congress must do 
what seems so essential in this year of 
1960—namely, take this legislation up for 
consideration—I am passing on for the 
enlightment of other Members certain 
arguments advanced by the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men’s Union for elimination of the sea- 
food exemption: 

Searoop EXEMPTION IN THE Fam LABor 

STANDARDS ACT 

Some of the Nation’s lowest paid and most 
poverty stricken workers are employed in the 
seafood processing industry. Wages as low 
as 60 and 65 cents an hour are not uncom- 
mon among these workers. 

Not far from Washington, in Norfolk and 
Hampton, Va., women work on fish for 65 
cents an hour. On the gulf coast, wages go 
even below that amount. 

Many of these workers cannot get year- 
round employment. As a result, their prob- 
lems become even more serious. In the New 
Orleans area, annual income among shrimp 
and crab workers are below $1,000 a year. 

Workers in the seafood processing industry 
are among those who need the protection of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act the most. Yet 
they are almost completely exempted. 

Only seafood.canning is covered by the 
minimum wage provision (not by the maxi- 
mum hours provision) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Yet even this coverage is 
riddied with administrative exemptions. 

Cutthroat competition exists in this indus- 
try as a result of regional and area differ- 
entials in wages.. Pacific Coast seafood pro- 
cessing firms pay nearly double the wages of 
southern coast firms. Consider these 1954 
figures of the Census of Manufactures: 








Region Canned | Oured | Packaged 
seafood fish seafood 

Northeast and North‘ 
I iis siecle dso trinmesed .19 $1. s $1. 44 
. 94 . 89 
1.86 1. ° 1. 67 








These figures are the latest available in 
the Census of Manufactures. The differential 
has increased since 1954. 
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In Gloucester, Mass., a large northeastern 
seafood processing center, the lowest wage 
at 18 companies is $1.25 an hour. In Maine, 
workers processing the same seafood for the 
same markets labor for 85 cents an hour. 

With these wage differentials, companies 
paying a halfway decent wage often find 
it impossible to continue in business. In 
Gloucester, some dozen companies have gone 
out of business in 10 years—three have run 
away to lower wage areas. 

The Pacific coast companies and the firms 
in other regions under union contracts have 
shown that they can pay at least a minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour°and a 40-hour work- 
week. Organized firms are paying higher 
wages and provide fringe benefits. Many 
managements are afraid only of being put 
at a competitive disadvantage by companies 
which trade on low wages and human misery. 

—— in the industry are sufficient to 
1.25 minimum wage and overtime 
rates of pay. Many of the giants of the in- 
dustry pay. worse than substandard . wages. 
According to the testimony presented by 
Benjamin O. Johnson, president of the Sea- 
Pak Corp. of Georgia, before the Senate 
Labor Subcommittee on May 14, 1959, this 
large company has an average wage of 87 
cents an hour. The company’s minimum 
wage is 65 cents an hour. 

Since the seafood processing exemption 
was written into the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the industry has undergone great 
changes. New means of spotting fish by 
airplane, new machinery, new operating pro- 
cedures, provide much more regularity and 
productivity in the industry. If there ever 
was a justification for this exemption, it 
has disappeared. 

The seafood processing exemption in the 
Pair Labor Standards Act is morally unjust 
and economically unjustified. It should be 
eliminated. 





Frmst PROCESSING AND SEASONAL EXEMPTIONS 
IN THE Fam LABorR STANDARDS ACT 


One of the least known exemptions in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act are the two which 
provide a 28-week period in which no over- 
time or only limited overtime need be paid 
to workers who process vegetables, fruits, 
and some other types of food products. 
These are often referred to as the seasonal 
and first processing exemptions. 

1. Section 7(6)(8) provides that for a 
14-week period, time and one-half overtime 
payments need be made only for work over 
12 hours in 1 day or 56 hours in 1 week 
in an industry which the Secretary of La- 
bor has classified as seasonal. 

2. Section 9(c) provides that for a period 
of 14 weeks (and this is an additional 14 
week period) no overtime payments what- 
soever need to be made to employees en- 
gaged in: 

(a) First processing of or in canning,-or 
packing, perishable or seasonal fresh fruit 
or vegetables, (b) in handling, slaughter- 
ing, or dressing poultry or livestock, (c) or 
in the first processing within the area of 
production of any agricultural or horti- 
cultural commodity. during seasonal opera- 
tions, (d) in first processing of milk, butter- 
milk, whey, skimmed milk, or cream, (e) in 
the ginning and cofhpressing of cotton, or in 
the processing of cottonseed, (f) in the proc- 
essing of sugar beets, sugar beet molasses, 
sugarcane, or maple sap, into sugar. 

These exemptions are morally and eco- 
nomically unjustified. Their only effect is to 
keep down workers’ wages. S. 1046 and H.R. 
4488 would eliminate them from the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Here is why these exemptions are unnec- 
essary and should be eliminated. 

1, Overtime in canning and preserving is 
actually lower than in other industries which 
have long been fully covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, The Department of 


* 
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Labor statistics show the following as the 

average workweek in canning and preserving 

during the peak months of 1958: July, 40.7; 

August, 42.1; September, 42.3; October, 40.2; 
: 1958 as a whole, 39.6. 

The meat ng industry, which is fully 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
works an average of 43 hours a week 
peak months. Many key meat plants work 
48-hour schedules in some months with full- 
time and one-half paid for overtime without 
difficulty. The payment of time and one- 
half would certainly cause few problems in 
the canning and preserving industry, which 
has lower average workweeks. 

® 2. Several dozens of contracts negotiated 
by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen with canning and pre- 
serving firms throughout the Nation show 


that processing plants can well afford to” 


pay time and one-half for all overtime. 
These contracts forbid the use of exemp- 
tions and the firms prosper. 

3. No harvest season of any vegetable in 
any part of the country lasts any more than 
a fraction of the 28 weeks which the exemp- 
tions of the Fair Labor Standards Act pro- 
vide as a time completely free of overtime 
or one in which only limited overtime need 
be paid. 

In its booklet, Vegetables for Commercial 
Processing, the Department of Agriculture 
lists the most active harvest dates for the 
11 vegetables chiefly used for processing in 
some 350 main-producing areas of the Na- 
tion. Two-thirds of these area harvesting 
periods last 4 weeks or less. Only 13, or 
3.8 percent, last more than 8 weeks. Here 
is a breakdown of these regional harvest 


periods: 

DS WORE 1668 .. cc mannanccrasondennen 71 
8 WORK dcc dnitancdipeGineee cnpmtndibmoinn 59 
© WORE. occ oeeienin shealantteiny wieaee apiidaamibincail 95 
1 I a hast in cs me trinnieintn etiittliepnnnditdgpiinintameasiiad 79 
D.C ia casls ns npcaieeivevntincaaiiattcnes snitiielosigile i ae 
RO iain io onan cxtientnin dn eiigliencistecianenhatamgiadiaiaiciaes 5 
TE IN iin tak in aicds  senqeiens cncnenreninsenemenapengabnatiie ee ae 
AE eis cic ieciw oki eeeninch igekindb enantio 2 
FO RNG iin Sci ners wihticipianta nmin 1 
BD TE iain cist oe rhea cents 2 
MORO NNER ecicitncavlinionnsat i titi 


In other words, corporations or their or- 
ganizations attempt to justify these exemp- 
tions by claiming they are needed to meet 
thé peak Work of harvest time. But the fact 
is that no harvest period lasts anywhere as 
long as the exemptions. 

4. The 28 weeks of allowable exemptions, 
for all intents and purposes, provides a com- 
plete overtime exemption for the canning, 
preserving, and. processing industries. 
Twenty-eight weeks are more than a half 
year—nearly 7 months. Many canning, pre- 
serving, and processing plants operate less 
time than that in a year. Others operate 
on short workweeks during half or more than 
a half of the year. The- 28 weeks total ex- 
emptions, therefore, becomes a dodge for 
avoiding, in practice, the maximum hours 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
in these industries. 

5. Processing companies are hardly small 
firms. Much machinery and, therefore, 
much capital, is needed for this work. Auto- 
mation is now coming in. In this industry 
are giant firms, such as General Foods; H. J. 
Heinz; Libby, McNeill & Libby; Campbell 
Soup, etc. The net profits of these firms run 


into the multimillions and the tens of multi- _ 


millions. They can well afford to pay full 
time and one-half for all overtime. 

6. Income of workers*in the canning and 
preserving industry not only is below that of 
workers in manufacturing, in general, but 
these wages are falling farther and farther 
behind. In 1958, average hourly earnings 
for canning and rving workers were 
$1.67, as compared with the $2.13 average for 
all manufacturing’ workers. They were 46 
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cents below the average in 1958, as compared ~ 
with 41 cents in 1956, 35 cents in 1962, 27.4 
cents in 1950, and 17.6 cents\in 1957. 

Further, the wages of these workers have 
not increased as productivity in the industry 
has risen. From 1947 to 1958, productivity 
increased 65.3 percent, but wages increased 
only 60.2 peréent. ‘These workers, therefore, 
not only need to have the extra income that 
‘will come to them from full FLSA coverage, 
they also deserve it. _ 

7. Eliminating the overtime exemptions 
will not hurt any firm, as long as each one 
has to meet the same requirements. En- 
lightened managements in these industries 
currently find that the exemptions are a 
harmful competitive factor since the ex- 
emptions, especially 7(c), benefit some firms 
while not others. If all firms have to pay 
full overtime, such as all meatpackers do, 
for example, it will be no burden to any in- 
dividual firm. 


Nor will the cost have to be borne by either 
increase 


_ the farmer or the consumer. The 


in ‘productivity in this industry has been 
very large, an average of 6 percent a year. 
These productivity rises can more than cover 
the. very slight increase in cost which will 
come with the elimination of overtime ex- 
emptions. 

In short, processing firms can well afford 
to pay time and one-half for all overtime. 
The workers. in these industries need and 
deserve such payments. The cost of over- 


since they are only a fraction of the length 
~ a exemptions. Further, the canning 
d preserving firms average little overtime, 
onan during short peak seasons. Other 
fully covered industries actually have longer 
periods of overtime worked. 
Therefore, aJl evidence points to the 
tice of removing the exemptions of 
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Democratic Spending Policies Sound 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr, METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent news ; column, our colleague, Don 
Macnuson, of Washington, took issue 
with the contention by some that the 


Democrats out to: spend President 
Eisenhivemes beedieted $4.2 billion sur- 
plus at the end of fiscal 1961. On the 


contrary, as the column points out, there 
is serious doubt there will be a surplus 
of anywhere near the expected amount. 

MaGNuson, a member of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, and three of its sub- 


The column follows: 
Democratic SPENDING Po.icres SouND 


(By Don Macnuson, U.S. Congressman, 
Seventh District) 





are planning to seize upon the 
projected surplus as an excuse*for increased 


I know of no Democrat—in the leadership 

the ranks—who has given the slightest 
hint that the President’s rosy prophecy will 

any effect whatsoever on Democratic 
spending policies. 
one sees in print almost daily the 
implication—if not the outright statement— 
that this is true, as if it were declared policy 


of our party. 
In the first place, I also know of no Demo- 


The President's hope for a surplus of 
$4,200 million is predicated on an enormous 
increase in revenues—an estimated $84 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1961 as against an estimated 
$78,600 million in fiscal 1960, which will end 
June 30. It seems to me this is pretty risky 
figuring, based more on wishful thinking 
than on reliable indexes. 

In the meantime, of course, it makes fine 
campaign fodder. 

Let’s look at the record of the Eisenhower 


came President, the national debt was $266 
billion. Next June 30, it is estimated, it 
will be $284,500 million. 

The curve of the national debt throughout 
Eisenhower's 7 years has been constantly up- 
ward. There is nothing to lead me to believe 
that that trend will be reversed in his last 
year in office. So much for the “surplus.” 


rose-colored glasses 
will not affect my votes on money measures 
one iota, and I know I speak for the party’s 
leadership -in Congress and the party as a 
whole. 





Hon. Richard M. Simpson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a resolution adopted by 
the Wisconsin Federation of Young Re- 
publicans in tribute to our late colleague, 
the Honorable Richard M. Simpson, 
whose tragic passing we all mourn: 

Whereas the Wisconsin Federation of 
Young Republicans has recently lost a firm 
and loyal friend in the tragic and untimely 
death of Congressman Richard Simpson of 
Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas the Republican Party has lost one 
of its clearest-yoiced spokesmen and the en- 
tire country has lost one of*its firmest de- 
fenders: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Federation 
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Criticizing Nixon Not Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks.I would like 
to include the following editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star of Janu-» 
ary 26, 1960: 

CriricizInc Nixon Nor ENovcH 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Finding a man to defeat Vice President 
RicHarD M. Nrxon in the presidential elec- 
tion next November is today the Democrats’ 
No. 1 task. It is a task that the party lead- 
ers, during their Washington weekend just 
concluded and in their confidential mo- 
ments, discussed with serious concern. This 
does not mean they believe the task is hope- 
less by any means. It means, however, that 
these Democrats have passed the stage when 
they believe that any Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency could defeat the Vice 
President. 

While they pondered this problem, they 
listened to the Democratic hopefuls Saturday 
night—seven of them—open a rapid-fire at- 
tack on Mr. Nixon during their big fund- 
raising dinner here. These aspirants were 
able to agree at least on one thing—they 
all want to tear down the Vice President. 
Their efforts at the dinner, however, did not 
develop anything new. 

The speakers dealt in vituperation and 
personalities. That kind of thing is an old 
story to the American people. It has been 
going on for 7 years. With the increase in 
Mr. Nrxon’s stature as a public servant, 
which even his critics will find it difficult 
to deny, this line of attack sounds particu- 
larly. futile. ‘The Democrats face today a 
tough political situation. The country is 
prosperous, and so are most of the people. 
The country is at peace, and there are hopes 





that even the so-called cold war may thaw © 


a bit as a result of President Eisenhower's 
leadership. Mr. Nixon benefits gréatly from 
this situation. i 

DISCUSSES OTHER CANDIDATES 


So some of the shrewdest Democratic lead- 
ers did not pay much attention to the wise- 
cracks of their potential nominees directed 
at Mr. Nrxon. What they discussed in their 
private conferences were the vote-getting 
powers of the individual candidates for the 
presidential nomination. As one canny and 
experienced leader put it: “The Democratic 
Party is the majority party in the Nation 
today. However, some of the so-called front 
runners for our presidential nomination may 
lose important groups of voters if they are 
nominated. I discount talk of giving Adlai 
Stevenson a third presidential nomination. 
I believe he is not, indeed, a willing can- 
didate for a draft. Further, the movement 
now undertaken by a rather amateurish 
group to draft Mr. Stevenson is not likely 
to upset the minds of the politicians in 
the party’s national convention who believe 
that Stevenson’s two defeats make him un- 
available. A Stevenson nomination, while 
it is possible, I consider entirely improb- 
able.” 

Going further, this leader said it was 
clear that Senator Kennepy, of Massachu- 
setts, while he might have the support of 
all the Catholics’ in the Democratic Party 
and others who are not Democrats, might 
lose the votes of many other Democrats and 
independents. He added that Senator Ken- 
NeEDY’s youthful appearance may militate 
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against him, As for Senator Lynpon JoHN- 
son of Texas, now credited with having 
strong support both in the South and in 
parts of the West and. North, this same 
party leader said: “I recognize Senator JoHN- 
son’s undoubted ability. However, I am 
afraid he would not be able to get the 
votes needed to win in many of the big 
cities and States—votes we must have.” 

Senator Huserr HumPnHrey, of Minnesota, 
this leader said, was regarded as too radi- © 
cal, too much to the left, by many people. 
He obviously was thinking of the solid 
South, particularly, as well as of some of 
the more conservative Democrats in other 
parts of the country. 

Coming to Senator Sruart SyMINGTON, of 
Missouri, this leager spoke particularly of 
his voting record in Congress, which he 
said should be regarded with favor by- the 
farmers—some of whom would no} go for 
Senator KENNEDY—by workingmen, and by 
champions of civil rights. “Symrneron is 
no stemwinder as a speaker,” he continued, 
“but he would be less likely to lose the 
votes of large numbers of Democrats than 
are others who are pushing for the presi- 
dential nomination.” 


PARTY COOPERATION VITAL 


Much will depend upon the ability of the 
Democratic Party to stick together in firm 
support of its presidential nominee after 
the bitter fights in prospect during the pre- 
convention campaign and during the con- 
vention itself. Former President Harry S. 
Truman took occasion to appeal to all Dem- 
ocrats, including the candidates, to get 
solidly behind the nominee of the national 
convention next July. 

Senator Kennepy is cleverly making 
friends in other parts of the country. It 
still remains to be seen what he can do in 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 
in many States of the West and Midwest. 
If Senator Kenwnepy is able to kill off Sen- 
ator HumpHrey in Wisconsin, he and Sena- 
tor JoHNSoN likely will go to the convention 
with blocs of delegates more than 400 in . 
number. A SyMINcTron nomination will de- 
pend very much on whether these two con- 
tenders, Senators KENNEDY and JOHNSON, 
are unable to obtain a majority of the votes 
of the convention. ' 

If Senator Kennepy cleans up in thé 
presidential primaries which he is entering, 
it will be difficult for the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention to turn him down. In- 
deed, such a turndown might be fatal to 
Democratic hopes of electing a President. 





Today’s Education Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
will soon be considering proposed legis- 
lation which will profoundly affect the 
education and the welfare of our school- 
children. 

James Carey, president of the Inter- 
national. Union of Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, has writ- 
ten an article which sets forth some of 
the basic considerations we should keep 
in mind when this legislation comes up 
for action. He also discusses the inter- 
est of the labor movement in enlarging 
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the educational opportunities for Amer- 
ica’s young people. 

This article makes it clear that trade- 
union members support our system of 
education not just for the welfare of 
themselves and their children, but for 
the welfare of all Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Carey’s article from the 
I.U.D. Digest of last spring be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

TopAy’s EDUCATION NEEDS 


(By James B. Carey, president, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers, AFL-CIO) , 
Few people today realize that during or- 

ganized labor’s earliest days—the 1820’s and 

1830’s—its major goal was not higher pay, 
shorter hours, and better working condi- 
tions, but the attainment of free education. 

In 1829, the newly formed Workingmen’s 
Party platform declared as its chief objec- 
tive: “We seek a system that shall unite 
under the same roof the children of the 
poor man and the rich, the widow’s charge 
and the orphan, where the road to distinc- 
tion shall be superior industry, virtue, and 
acquirement without reference to descent.” 

The reason for labor’s interest in educa- 
tion was simple. Educational opportunity 
was badly needed. Except for some parts 
of New England where a few tax-supported 
schools existed, the Nation had virtually no 
provisions for the education of workers’ 
children. 

Where did the employers stand on this 
issue? As might be expected, they were al- 
most vitriolic in this opposition to free 
education. Employers, big and small, used 
child labor as a means of keeping down 
costs and free education would have elimi- 
nated this cutrate workforce. As one busi- 
ness publication of the day solemnly pro- 
claimed: “Universal, equal education is im- 
possible, if trade, manufacturing and man- 
ual labor are to be successfully prosecuted— 
unless the standards of education be greatly 
lowered and narrowed.” 

Despite the opposition to free education 
by the selfish exploiters of child labor, tax- 
supported school systems began to appear— 
starting with Pennsylvania in 1834—in State 
after State. 

By the 1860’s free public education had 
arrived. Unfortunately, attendance was still 
optional. Once again, organized labor led 
the fight for compulsory schooling. Once 
again, too, business was in the opposition 
with its self-interest in maintaining what it 
could of the child-labor force. 

As late as 1912, the labor movement 
charged that “of the 25 million children of 
school age in the United States, 50 percent 
leave school at the end of the sixth grade, 
at approximately 14 years of age.” And in 
1920, it is a matter of record that this coun- 
try’s unions were fighting for academic free- 
dom as well as for compulsory school attend- 
ance up to the age of 16. 

Since 1920, our unions have continued 
their campaigns for more and better schools, 
for more and better trained teachers, ade- 
quate financing of school systems, free text- 
books, and more State.and municipal col- 
leges. 

Through the years, we of organized labor 
have shown our deep sense of responsibility 
for the scholastic opportunity and well- 
being of our children. 

Today, as much as ever, we are determined 
to have our voice heard, and our objectives 
fulfilled. Basically, we are concerned with 
six specific educational problems that we be- 
lieve must be solved if we are to overcome 
our present crisis. 
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The need for more and better schools. 

The need for more teachers, better trained 
teachers, and better paid teachers. 

The swift and complete abolition of segre- 
gated educational facilities. 

A rethinking of curriculums to meet the 
new challenges of the space age and the 
atomic era. 

Improved health safeguards for students, 
expanded medical protection, and enlarged 
benefits under the milk and lunch programs. 

The need for public understanding that 
our education problem can be solved only by 
a combination of Federal, State, and local 
action, 

America’s educational crisis must be 
placed in proper perspective. The present 
crisis cannot be separated from our Nation’s 
heavy defense expenditures, nor can it be 
separated from the nearly 5 million workers 
now jobless and the millions more em- 
ployed on short workweeks. This educa- 
tional deficiency is also directly related to 
the the country’s tax structure and to the 
constantly increasing cost of living. 

Organized labor has definite educational 
goals within the specific areas mentioned 
above. It looks upon these goals as mini- 
mums—all badly needed—if this crisis is to 
be overcome. 

We believe, and our belief is shared by a 
number of educational authorities, that in 
the realm of school construction, we need a 
minimum of 132,000 new classrooms this 
year and at least 400,000 in the next 5 years. 

Some 2.5 million children now attend 
school~for only half-day sessions. New 
schools in our growing suburbs often have 
overcrowded classrooms from the day they 
open their doors. Some youngsters suffering 
the effects of part-time schooling have 
coined the phrase’ “drop-day” to describe 
their abbreviated study week. 


ADEQUATE PROGRAM 


In the face of these needs, the proposals 
for school construction aid made by the 
administration are worse than inadequate. 
Stripped of its glowing generalities, the ad- 
ministration’s program would provide little 
more than loans to localities to help pay 
some part of the annual interest and amorti- 
zation costs of school construction bond 
issues. 

The administration does not propose to 
spend 1 red cent for school construction 
aid this year. Even, Health, Education, and 
Welfare Secretary Arthur Flemming has ad- 
mitted that such minimal aid as is 
by the President would not start until fiscal 
1961. 

If the classroom problem is dismaying, the 
teacher problem is appalling. It is appalling 
in numbers, in qualifications, and in salaries. 

HEW Secretary Flemming has estimated 
that this year we need 135,000 qualified 
teachers. Organized labor thinks he is con- 
servative. We are convinced that the figure 
should be closer to 150,000 and that 1.5 
million new teachers will be needed in the 
next 10 years. 

Needless to say, we are greatly disturbed 
by statistics indicating that-some 300,000 of 
today’s teachers do not meet minimum cer- 
tification requirements. 

j SROGRACUP UL SALAaTES : 

The root of the problem is the disgrace- 
fully low level of teacher salaries. The 
average teacher earns about $4,520 a year, 
with a range of from $5,925 in California 
to $2,225 in Mississippi. One out of every 
four teachers in America is paid less than 
$3,500 annually. 

I would point out that these rates show 
an average annual pay lower than the aver- 
age for all American factory workers. The 
average teacher’s annual salary is some 
See tame They Ae SOS the Saee ye 
fessional worker. 

In view of these facts, it is easy to under- 
stand why so many teachers must work at 


agreement 

teacher salaries will have to be tripled in a 
very few years--and then it might bé too 
late 


Labor's stand on the elimination of all 
school segregation is—I am sure—too well 
known -to need repetition. I would point 
out, however, that, as in their efforts to ob- 
tain free education, unions also spoke out 
vigorously in favor of complete integration 
well before the Supreme Court’s historic 
decision. : 

Regarding the need for a reevaluation of 
curriculums, the labor movement knows 
there must be more vocational and technical 
training, as well as a major revamping of 
science teaching in both elementary and 
secondary schools. If we are to meet the 
challenge of the space age and the atomic 
era, this new pled with a 


richness and empty of intellectual, exthistic, 
and spiritual discovery. 

Just as we concern ourselves with vthe 
mental development of our children, the 
labor movement also demands 
physical growth. 


Ve et Se eee > 


immunization shots. We are 

school or municipal arrangements w. aay 
the children of the well to do receive inocu- 
lation against polio, influenza, and other 
diseases. Free health services of this nature 
are in order for all the children and labor 
intends to fight to see that they are forth- 
coming. 

For similar reasons, the labor movement 
is vitally concerned with the nutrition of our 
schoolchildren. Our country now has about 
138,000 primary and secondary public 
schools, but only a little more than half 
participate in a school milk program, while 
less than half participate in any school 
lunch program. 

With countless thousands of parents, we 
want to see both the school lunch and school 
milk programs made available to every 
schoolchild in America. Looking to the fu- 
ture, I am sure that the labor movement 
would support the idea of free vitamin pills 
for schoolchildren whose vitamin deficien- 
cies have been detected. ' 

These are specific steps that must be taken 
before the educational crisis can be over- 
come. But words alone will not answer the 
problem. Organized labor believes that ac- 
tion is urgently needed and is seeking to 
impiement a program designed to meet to- 
day’s requirements, 

Aside from_legislative activity, trade un- 
ionists traditionally have not been welcome 
in the 
few 1 
ticipate in community and State school 
problems were almost always opposed by 
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the ultraconservative and  status-quo 
minded leaders of these same communities. 


ticipate in school affairs. A generation ago— 
even 20 years ago—a representative of or- 
ganized labor on a school board was almost 
unheard of. Today, hundreds of union mem- 
bers—elected or appointed—are on the school 
boards of big cities, small cities, and towns. 

I have no doubt that in an overwhelming 
majority of cases, the inclusion of these 


union members, has strengthened and re- - 


‘vitalized these school boards. Labor rep- 
resentatives, generally, have brought with 
them fresh, vigorous viewpoints with the 
militancy to set and achieve challenging new 
goals 


LABOR’S ROLE 

I am partisan, of course, but I strongly be- 
lieve that organized labor—to one extent or 
another—can help find the solution to every 
problem that public education faces today. I 
am Convinced, in fact, that labor can con- 
tribute more to the solution of some of these 

lems than any other section or group in 
our society. 

Pirst of all, we of the labor movement can 
throw the strongest possible support behind 
legislative proposals—at the Federal, State, 
and city levels—to provide the funds for 
more schools, more teachers, and higher 
teacher pay. Additionally, we are helping 
political candidates sympathetic to these 
educational objectives by providing them 
with moral, organizational, and financial aid. 

We can help communities and school 
boards raise funds for new school construc- 
tion and current operating expenses. We 
must insist upon the revision of the present 
antiquated tax structure under which near- 
ly 80 percent of all school revenue comes 
from property taxes. 

In & similar fashion, we can help in the 
raising of necessary funds by actively sup- 
porting school bond issues or equitable new 
local taxes. 

For the purpose of launching school im- 
provement programs, the labor movement 
can use its influence to combine into one, 
overall, coordinating group such organiza- 
tions as the parent-teacher associations, 
civic leagues, private welfare agencies, fra- 
ternal societies, religious bodies, citizens’ 
associations, and neighborhood groups. 

Unions can also play an important role in 
helping the teachers. Higher professional 
teaching standards can be supported, teach- 
ers can be protected from investigative 
hysteria, witch-hunts, and unneeded and 
stupid loyalty oaths. 

The labor movement also has a respon- 
sibility to encourage and aid teachers in the 
formation of their own unions and in the 
securing of improved teacher-retirement 
programs and health insurance plans. 

There are other areas where organized la- 
bor can be of assistance. We can help local 
school boards combat false “economy” pro- 
grams and ruinous penry-pinching policies 
promoted by the big industry associations. 
We can champion the cause of full academic 
freedom and democratic rights within the 
school system. We can enlarge and diversify 
our Own growing scholarship programs. We 


can lead community efforts to establish’ 


specialized educational programs for both 
gifted and retarded children, and—of 
course—we can fully back our other already- 
menticned educational objectives. 

While organized labor believes that it can 
make an important contribution toward at- 
taining these objectives, it is.not so naive 
as to think that it can do this job alone. 
The unions of the AFL-CIO realize that 
labor is but one part of the community that 


‘ 


- 
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must stand up and be counted if our Na- 
tion’s present educational crisis is to be 
overcome. f 

Unfortunately, the present administration 
has steadfastly refused to provide leadership 
for a program designed to improve the 
Nation’s faltering educational facilities. 

Despite the 1958 elections and their seem- 
ingly clear mandate for meeting the needs 
of the people, the present administration 
continues to sacrifice education to the fetish 
for a balanced budget. 


SAD RECORD 


In 1956 and 1957, the White House gave at 
least lip service to certain pending school 
construction bills, although even these in- 
adequate proposals were smothered in the 
House when the President refused to lift a 
finger to secure their passage. 

Today, while the administration is once 
again mouthing school construction needs, 
its remedy is almost meaningless. We know 
from sad experience that it is one thing for 
the President to suggest a legislative pro- 
posal in public statements and quite another 
for him to fight for his own programs. 

The President’s present school construc- 
tion program is a perfect example of this 
political two-timing. One day after the ad- 
ministration outlined its school aid program, 
the President told a press conference: “We 
recognize the national need for better edu- 
cation, but also I am firmly committed to 
the idea that the primary and basic re- 
sponsibility in these matters rests with the 
communities and the States. And the only 
thing that I think the Federal Government 
should do is to try to inspire or help them 
on the basis of need, and where need can 
be proved.” 

Largely because of administration opposi- 
tion, not one scrap of school construction 
legislation has been enacted by Congress 
during the past 4 years. We of the labor 
movement are angry about this disregard 
for the educational need of America’s chil- 
dren and we intend to translate our anger 
into action. 


MURRAY-METCALF SUPPORT 


Organized labor has already given its 
strongest possible endorsement to the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill. This measure would ap- 
propriate $1.1 billion the first year and 
would reach $4.7 billion annually after 3 
years for new school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries. We have pointed out that the 
$1.1 billion requested for the first year is 
no more than the cost of just 10 days of 
fighting the cold war as measured by cur- 
rent defense appropriations, 

Nor are we alone in our endorsement of 
the Murray-Metcalf bill. It also has the full 
support of the National Education Associa- 
tion and most other major teacher organiza- 
tions. 

The White House has already indicated its 
opposition to this measure and the daily 
press has prophesied that the Presidential 
veto will be used if the bill is passed. Un- 
fortunately, the Democratic leadership in 
Congress has not, at this writing, included 
por measure as a part of its “must” legisla- 
tion. 

Confronted with this antagonism on the 
one hand and a lack of enthusiasm on the 
other, organized labor and its friends must 
prepare to fight hard if they are to take our 
children out of the corridors and boiler 
rooms, out of half-day sessions, and out of 
frightening firetraps. 

We are going to have to campaign strongly 
and loudly for this legislation and we are 
going to have to talk cold turkey with the 
Members of Congress. We are going to have 
to tell our Representatives and Senators 
bluntly that when they come up for re- 
election, labor will remember what action 
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they took, or failed to take, on school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries. 

I have listed several ways that labor must 
help if we are to be successful in this battle 
for adequate education. I say that the time 
to start this action is now—and I mean 
immediately. : 





The Need Is To Strengthen, Not Weaken, 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act— 
Testimony on Proposed Color Additives 
Legislation 


ee -. REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27; 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. The House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is at present engaged in impor- 
tant hearings on legislation which 
passed the Senate in the closing hours of 
the last session dealing with the use of 
coal tar and other coloring matter in 
food and cosmetics. The legislation is 
primarily intended to aid industries in 
these fields to continue to use dyes which 
cannot any longer pass Food and Drug 
Administration tests for harmlessness. 

In my testimony before the committee 
this morning, I urged a go-slow policy 
by the committee, pointing out, first of 
all, that the proposed legislation pro- 
vides virtually no added protections for. 
the consumers and would, as it passed 
the Senate, actually weaken the con- 
sumer protections of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetics Act; and, second, that if any 
legislation is passed to aid industry and 
to clear up legal confusions in the use 
of dyes, that it be only as part of an 
overall tightening and improvenient of 
the entire Food, Drug, and Cosmetics 
Act. I particularly urged that several 
loopholes not related. to color additives 
in the 1938 and 1958 acts be closed, and 
that we now enact as part of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetics Act the same pre- 
testing requirements on ingredients used 
in cosmetics as we now require for addi- 
tives used in food processing. 

My testimony this morning was as fol- 
lows: 

THE NEED Is To STRENGHTHEN, Not WEAKEN, 
THE Foop, Druc, AND COSMETIC ACT 
(Testimony of Congresswoman Leonor K,. 

SULLIVAN, of Missouri, before House Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 

merce, on proposed color additives legisla- 

tion, Wednesday, January 27, 1960) 

The tremendous turnout you had here yes- 
terday morning when Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming 
testified on the color additives issue indi- 
cated clearly the widespread interest in the 
subject matter of these hearings. I doubt 
if you ever tried to squeeze more spectators 
into your hearing room. Obviously, this leg- 
islation is serious to.many groups in our 
society—to the food and chemical and cos- 
metics industries, and to the general pub- 
lic—particularly the housewife. 

My purpose in appearing before you this 
morning is to urge you to please take your 
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time on this legislation. I am not going 
to suggest that you sit on the bills and do 
nothing about them, but I sincerely urge 
that you make haste slowly—that you study 
this matter as carefully as any issue ever 
to come before the committee, for you are 
dealing with the health of the American 
people in the most direct manner possible. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF SENATE ACTION 


I make such a point of urging caution be- 
cause I know you are under strong pressures 
to act quickly on color additives legislation. 
We all know that late in the session last 
year, without any hearings at all and under 
procedures which seemed to indicate it was 
a very minor and routine bill, the Senate, by 
unanimous voice vote, passed a most far- 
reaching bill on color additives. We Know 
it is a defective bill in a most serious re- 
spect. Yet it came out of committee, as I 
said, without hearings, and was called up 
under a routine call of the calendar for 
passage by unanimous consent, with no full 
explanation and with virtually no debate or 
even discussion. The only thing we find in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the debate 
which occurred was a colloquy over the ef- 
fects of S. 2197 on the right of Florida citrus 
growers to use a not-quite-harmless coal tar 
color in coloring Florida oranges. When the 
Senator from Florida was assured that S. 
2197 would not interfere with the use of 
Citrus Red No. 2 on Florida oranges, the bill 
passed automatically. 

Some of the members of the committee 
will recall that immediatelyafter the Senate 
acted on this matter last August, I contacted 
them to urge that there be no such precipi- 
tate action in the House. I appreciate the 
fact that no attempt was made to jam 
through~-a bill in the frantic closing hours 
of the last session. I appreciate the fact that 


full hearings are now scheduled into the , 


color additives issue. 


DELANEY ANTICANCER CLAUSE A MINIMUM 
REQUIREMENT 


I don’t want my testimony to imply any- 
thing improper on the part of anyone in the 
Senate—lI just think that in the closing rush 
of last August this bill could not possibly 
have received the close attention it deserved. 
Nevertheless, the circumstances of the Sen- 
ate’s action were such that I find it very 
hard to. feel right about this legislation, 
even if we close up its most glaring loop- 
hole by inserting the same kind of antican- 
cer provision which Congressman DELANEY 
wrote into the food additives bill in 1968. I 
cannot understand why the bill as it came 
from the Senate did not include such a 
clause. Without it, I think this legislation 
would be far worse than present law cover- 
ing the use of coal tar colors. Furthermore, 
by taking out from under the Food Additives 
Act of 1958 dyes made from other than coal 
tar bases, it would. increase the danger of 
carcinogens in our diets, unless, of course, 
the provisions of the Delaney amendment 
are written into this bill as a minimum re- 
quirement. 

Obviously, then, despite its impressive title 
as a bill to protect the public health, S. 
2187 as it passed the Senate would weaken 
the protections of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metics Act. And this is certainly no time 
in our history to be weakening the consumer 
protections of our laws. On the contrary, 
our laws to protect the consumer need 
strengthening, and this is particularly true 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act. We 
have put a number of patches on it in recent 
years, but it is far from being as strong as 
it Should be. 


HOW WOULD CONSUMERS BENEFIT? 


Clearly, some of the shortcomings of the 
present act do exist in this area of coal tar 
colors. But I am not convinced the defi- 
ciencies are as serious to the consumer as 
they seem to be to many of the industries 
affected. 
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The present law says in effect that no coal 
tar color can be used in or on food or cos- 
metics unless it is deemed harmless. . This 
law grew out of the conviction of scientists 
that coal tar colors are inherently risky and 
should be circumscribed in use to such an 
extent that if there is any question at all 
about their safety they should not be used 
in or on food, or in other substances which 
may be ingested. In recent years, new test- 
ing methods have shown that some of the 
coal tar colors previously thought to be 
harmless are not in fact completely harmless 
although they may be, and probably are, safe 
in the manner normally used in commercial 
products. Nevertheless, because these colors 
cannot pass the test any longer of being 
harmless under all circumstances, the law 
states they cannot be used—they must be 
withdrawn. As a result some of the yellows 
used in coloring margarine and butter, some 
of the reds—most of the reds, I believe—in 
lipsticks, and various other familiar colors 
used in foodstuffs are in the process of being 
delisted—of being prohibited for use on 
products which people eat (or, in the case of 
lipsticks, swallow). 

Mr. Chairman, I am not quite sure I see 
how the consumer is being damaged by the 
removal of these colors. Nor doI see why the 
consumer would benefit from the changes 
suggested in this legislation. I can readily 
see why many industries want legislation en- 
acted which would set up entirely new cri- 
teria for approving the use of Coloring mat- 
ter, including the setting of tolerances for 
the use in or on food of apparently harmless 
quantities of dyes which may not be harmless 
in greater quantities. But I do not yet see 
how the consumer interest would benefit 
from this color additives legislation. 


CAN WE BE CERTAIN THAT SAFE LEVELS ARE 
REALLY SAFE? 


True, the proposed legislation would place 
on the manufacturer, not the Government, 
the burden of proof for establishing the safe 
levels of coal tar colors. But as our whole 
experience with the coal tar colors shows, 
today’s proof of safety may be inadequate in 
terms of tomorrow’s testing methods. Do:-we 
then go to the consumer and say, “Sorry, we 
made a slight mistake; a coal tar color we 
knew was not completely harmless but which 
we thought was safe to use in certain con- 
centrations has now turned out to be unsafe 
and dangerous, and if you’ve been eating it 
in your food we’re very sorry about it?” 

Mr. Chairman, just how important is it to 
have these artificial colors in foodstuffs if 
there is any danger whatsoever to the con® 
sumer through their use? ‘True, the mar- 
garine manufacturers want their product to 
look like butter; the butter producers want 
their butter to look like yellow butter regard- 
less of its natural color; the Plorida citrus 
growers want their greenish-looking oranges 
to be orange in color, and the manufacturers 
of all sorts of products—sausage casings, 
cakes, cookies, pies, bread, processed cheese, 
spreads, canned and frozen vegetables, con- 
fectionary, ice cream, gelatin desserts, ~pud- 
dings, and so on—all want to dazzle us with 
the looks of their products even if they have 
to create the look artificially with coal tar 
colors which cannot any longer pass the test 
of being harmless. 

Now we are told that the consumer wants 
and demands these attractively colored foods 
and therefore it is an economic necessity for 
industry to provide them. 


CONSUMERS ASSUME DYES ARE SAFE 


I do not doubt that a housewife buying 
oranges will generally select the product 
which looks more natural by reason of hay- 
ing been dyed to look that way rather than 
the greenish one next to it which appears 
to be unripe; I do not doubt that in select- 
ing a lipstick she will want the color which, 
to her, best matches her complexion and 
outfit; I do not argue that in buying proc- 
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essed foods, she is attracted by the appear 
ance of the product. 

But the point is that the consumer, in 
buying these brightly colored or natural~ 


would not permitted by the Federal 
Government. 
What this l would do 


yellow shade, looks more like butter, and so 
on, even if the looks are artificially 
trived through use of not-quite-harmless 
dyes. 

‘Under S. 2197 as it passed the Senate, 
dyes could even be cancer-inducing, yet 
could be used if the manufacturer. could 
establish that the cancer manifested itself 
only at substantially higher levels of con- 
centration. 

CANCER-INDUCTION IS CUMULATIVE PROCESS 

This, of course, does not jibe with the 
findings of outstanding cancer experts that 
cancer-induction is a cumulative process 
which begins with the first dose of the 
cancér-inducing agent. Secretary Plemming 
referred to this matter at some length in his 
prepared testimony yesterday and in a tech- 
nical report he also submitted, so I need not 
go into it in any detail. Many of you—-per~- 
haps all of you— saw the letter I obtained 
on this matter last year from Dr. Harold F. 
Bium of the Nationai Cancer Institute and 


i 


Food Additives Act of 1958. 

So, again, I ask how does this legislation 
help the food consumer? 

We are told that the job of analyzing and 
retesting all of the coal tar colors already in 
use or authorized for use to see if 
still harmless would take the Food and Drug 


happen is that at the end of 2% years we 
would either be flooded with anguished 
mands for an extention of time, or many 
the dyes would then go off the market be 
cause the cost of proving their safety was 
too high. I for one. would be willing to give 
the Food and Drug Administration the funds 
to do this testing itself—under the present 
law. 


a 


: BROADEN SCOPE OF HEARINGS 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that I am not 
helping the committee very much if all 
I do in testifying here is to say “take it easy.” 
I know you have @ problem to contend with 
and many pressures upon the commitvee 
to act quickly. Therefore, I think it would 
be constructive to make this suggestion. 

Broaden your hearings and your studies to 
include not just this one question of: coal 


of look at the overall picture. 
6 months or so we have had o: 
after another over phases of the law 








its stilbestrol in 
chickens, the lipstick crisis, the food addi- 
tive clearances, and so on. I think tremen- 


protections of the law would attempt to use 
such hearings and any new legislation as a 
means for weakening rather than strength- 
ening the law. But I don’t think they could 
succeed—certainly,not if all of us who are 
deeply concerned about this problem are will- 
ing to fight off the pressures to weaken the 
law. 

And the end result could well be a general 
strengthening of the law—so that the Gov- 
ernment, for instance, would no longer have 
to rely on voluntary agreement in the poul- 
try industry to take stilbestrol out of poultry 
feed; so that, for instance, cosmetics which 
are now in the twilight zone of Govern- 
mental protection can be put under the 
same stringent tests for safety as our food 
additives must now pass; so that other loop- 
holes in the law may also be closed. 

WE NEED PRETESTING OF COSMETICS 


I think color additives legislation in the 
context of that kind of approach would 
be far better legislation than either of the 
bills now before you. For such an omnibus 
approach would permit you to eliminate the 
loopholes in the 1938 law under the new 
drug sanction and the similar loophole in 
the 1958 amendments which requires FDA 
to prove the harmfulness of any additive 
which had. previously been sanctioned for 
use by a governmental agency. Secretary 
Flemming in his testimony referred to the 
stilbestrol problem and the unfairness, as 
well as the danger to the public, of these 
so-called “grandfather’s clauses” covering 
chemicals once approved and thereafter pro- 
tected against delisting until the Govern- 
ment can definitely prove their harmfulness. 

In the field of cosmetics, the law is hope- 
lessly obsolete. The Government at present 
cannot move against a suspect cosmetics 
item until it has proof of the product’s 
harmfulness. My bill, H.R. 1360, and a sim- 
ilar bill by Congressman DELANEY, would 
provide the same consumer safeguards on 
ingredients in cosmetics that the food addi- 
tives amendments of 1958 provided in con- 
nection with the use of chemicals in food. 
These cosmetics bills have been pending be- 
fore you for some years, without any action 
or even hearings. I think this is the year 
and this is the time—in connection with the 
color additives bills—to take up this Closely 
related subject of safe cosmetics. 

The color additives bill makes it impera- 
tive that we do so. For the color additives 
bill would not only change the basis under 
which coal-tar colors could be used in cos- 
metics. It would also establish, for the first 
time, a basis for cledring in advance the 
safety of non-coal-tar colors used in cos- 
metics. That would be helpful. But what 
of all of the other ingredients in cosmetics? 
If we are going to require manufacturers to 
prove the safety of their non-coal-tar color 
additives in cosmetics, why not in the same 
legislation and at the same time and under 
the same standards require the manufac- 
turer to establish the safety of all ingredients 
in his cosmetics product? 

At present, as you know, enough women 
must be harmed by a new cosmetic item to 
alert the Food and Drug Administration into 
looking into the matter; then the FDA must 
prove the uct harmful in order to remove 
it from the market. I receive letters from 
Women from all over the country complain- 
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ing about various cosmetics they have used— 
shampoos or wave set products they claim 
have caused them to lose their hair, polishes 
which set up allergic reactions, lotions and 
creams and powders and lipsticks and 
deodorants and whatnot which caused em- 
barrassment, discomfort, or pain. I usually 
pass these complaints along to FDA and 
sometimes they find the product involved 
warrants a fullscale investigation and other 
times they will report merely that the reac- 
tion was probably a rare allergic one. 


WOMEN WANT SAFE LIPSTICKS 


But if a woman is allergic, the label on a 
cosmetics item tells her nothing. She has 
to learn the hard—and painful—way. 

Speaking as a woman as well as in my 
capacity as a Member of Congress, I urge 
you, Mr. Chairman, to go slow on this color 
additives bill and to enlarge the scope of 
your hearings to include all issues involved 
at present in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetics 
Act. As a@ woman, I am aware of the fact 
that some of our favorite lipstick shades may 
soon be off the market unless this color ad- 
ditives bill is passed quickly. But I am not 
convinced we would be doing the women of 
this country any favor at all to assure them 
the continued availability of lipstick shades 
which are not safe to use. True, it is claimed 
we don’t swallow our lipstick. -But I think 
the people who make that claim don’t use 
the stuff themselves. 

We like the bright and light shades but if 
they cannot safely be produced, then we 
prefer to do without these particular shades. 
In any event, I am sure the cosmetics indus- 
try is resourceful enough—it is an extremely 
resourceful industry—often too much so— 
but I am sure it is resourceful enough to find 
substitute colors if it has to. And I think 
every woman would agree that rather than 


use unsafe coloring matter, we would be. 


quite happy to settle for a darker shade if 
necessary, just so long as we could be com- 
pletely assufed it was safe. 


I don’t think, under this proposed legis- 
lation, that any such flat and unequivocal 
guarantee of safety. could be made about 
any coal-tar color for which a tolerance had 
to be set. I will not and cannot argue with 
the scientists on that, but it is my personal 
opinion—if a coal-tar color is unsafe in any 
quantity, no matter how large, my feeling 
is it should not be used at all in foods, drugs, 
or cosmetics. 

If, on the other hand, legislation is abso- 
lutely necessary to clear up some of the 
confusion in the color additives field, then I 
urge that it be done only as part cof an omni- 
bus bill closing all loopholes in present law 
and including comprehensive safe cosmetics 
legislation. 





Harry S. Nicholson, Sr., of Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
January 20, 1960, which comments upon 
the passing of one of Wilkes-Barre’s 
leading citizens and businessmen, Mr. 
Harry S. Nicholson, Sr. 

~The article follows: 
Harry 8S. NICHOLSON, Sr. 

Another generation of the Nicholsons, one 
of Wilkes-Barre’s leading families for almost 
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@ century, disappeared from the local scene 
yesterday afternoon when Henry Samuel 
Nicholson died suddenly at 74 after a heart 
attack. Just a month ago his brother, Wil- 
liam R. Nicholson, retired treasurer of the 
W. H. Nicholson Co., founded by their 
grandfather, died. Harry S. Nicholson, who 
was with the firm for 52 years, served as 
president, general manager, and director. 
The late Arthur Nicholson, a prominent fig- 
ure in business and politics, was another 
brother. 

A banker as well as an industrialist, Harry 
S,. Nicholson reminded many older residents 
of the city of his uncle, George Nicholson, 
who played a leading role not only in the 
family business, but in the community. 
George Nicholson was an organizer and first 
president of the Hanover National Bank, 
where his nephew served as a director, sec- 
retary, and, more recently, as vice president. 

Harry Nicholson easily qualified for a 
Place among the community’s most substan- 
tial citizens. A good neighbor, churchman, 
sportsman, and friend as well, he was as 
unassuming as he was able and dependable. 
No worthy individual who asked him for a 
helping hand was ever disappointed if it 
were within his power to grant the request. 

The fourth generation of Nicholsons will 
have to aim high to match the impressive 
achievements and record of service of its dis- 
tinguished predecessors. 





Newspapers Which Mislead America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr.SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit for 
reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article from the October 1959 edition 
of the American Mercury which I con- 
sider well worth reading. It is entitled 
“Newspapers Which Mislead America”: 

NEWSPAPERS WHICH MISLEAD AMERICA 
(By Harold Lord Varney) 

While admittedly the American press has 
taken some competitive buffeting at the 
hands of TV and other media, it has not 
lost its long lead as the creator of American 
public opinion. ‘The American newspaper 
and magazine is the No. 1 source spring of 
most of the ideas and emotions which move 
Americans. What the press says today, un- 
critical Americans, in tens of millions, will 
be saying and voting tomorrow. The polit- 
ical news writers of the New York Times and 
the Washington Post and Times Herald—and 
the anonymous writing factory of Luce— 
color the very idiom of American political 
discussion. 

Nowhere hasethis opinion-making power 
of some of our snob-minded publishers been 
more evident than in foreign relations. In 
this area, the press filters all our thinking. 
Most Americans, unless they are foreign- 
born or possess specialized knowledge, have 
only the haziest notions of foreign politics. 
In place of knowledge, their impression of 
foreign countries is usually emotional. There 
are bad nations which they should hate 
and good nations which they should ad- 
mire. The newspapers and magazines have 
identified these nations to them. National 
foreign policy, which is the product of pub- 
lic opinion, arises largely out of this vast 
swamp of popular misunderstanding. It has 
little relationship to actual American self- 
interest. 
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In its shaping of public thought, the snob 
press has a whole mythology which it passes 
on solemnly to its readers. The heroes and 
the devils in this mythology are a constantly 
changing procession. They are chosen ac- 
cording to the current ideological yardstick 
of the newspaper owner or editor. 

It is easy to identify the devils. 

At the moment, Soviet Russia heads the 
demon list. But this emotional attitude 
could rapidly change. If the best people 
should revise their thinking on Russia, as 
such men as Cyrus Eaton have prematurely 
done, the change could come quickly. There 
was @ precedent for such an altered national 
mentality in the years between 1942 and 
1945 when it was almost unpatriotic for a 
newspaper to tell the truth about “our noble 
Russian ally.” The cold war could end with 
surprising suddenness. When it ends we may 
expect to see a wild scramble of newspaper 
and magazine writers to find greatness and 
inspiration in Khrushchev’s Russia and Mao 
Tse-tung’s China. 

Another of today’s devils is Gamal Nasser. 
But he has not always been so excommuni- 
cated. In 1952 when—with Naguib—he ex- 
pelled suety King Farouk from Egypt, he 
was the bright symbol of promise for Egypt's 
tomorrow. If he would abandon his anti- 
Zionism, his return to sainthood would be 
sharp and sudden. 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle has now regained 
his luster in the American press. But his 
career in American public opinion, as shaped 
by the newspapers, has been a changing and 
cruel zigzag. Acclaimed as a hero in 1944 
when he returned to Paris victoriously, he 
was undefended by American newspaperdom 
in 1946 when he defied the Communists and 
retired. During the succeeding years when 
he attempted to fight back against the Com- 
munists and the ineffectual French Liberals 
with his “Rally of the French People” he 
was treated by most American newspapers 
as a suspect Fascist figure. The American 
press was chasing after new French heroes, 
particularly the contemptible Mendes-France. 
Only since his spectacular return to power 
has the fumbling American press acknowl- 
edged that De Gaulle is actually on our side 
in the battle for the world. His alternate 
popularity and disapproval have followed 
largely the changing myths of newspaper- 
induced American opinion. 

Today the “devils” of the snob American 
press, aside from the Communists, include 
Verwoerd, of South Africa; Kassim, of Iraq; 
Nasser, of Egypt; Trujillo, of the Dominican 
Republic; Somoza, of Nicaragua; and Batista, 
late of Cuba. Not one of these foreign gov- 
ernment heads can hope to regeive fair or 
even truthful coverage in the influential 
American press. Usually, when they are 
discussed, they are mentioned with all the 
implied moral disapprobation which news- 
papers traditionally reserve for ladies of the 
street. 

Not quite in the doghouse, but subject to 
being chucked in there at a moment’s notice, 
is a secondary group of rulers. These proba- 
tioners include Chiang Kai-shek of free 
China, Syngman Rhee of South Korea, Fran- 
cisco Franco of Spain, Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar of Portugal—and lately—Arturo 
Frondizi of Argentina. All these, with the 
exception of Frondizi, have at some time 
or other been hated targets of the Amer- 
ican snob press. While not today directly 
in the line of fire, their acceptance is tenta- 
tive. They are still subject to occasional 
sniping and name-calling. 

And who are the heroes? 

The foreign government heads who, today, 
receive red carpet treatment from the Sulz- 
bergers, the Luces, the Cowles, and the 
Grahams include such preposterous figures 
as Fidel Castro of Cuba, Jawarharlal Nehru 
of India, Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, Rom- 


ulo Betancourt of Venezuela and, intermit- 
tently, our old friend “Bung Karno” Su- 
karno of Indonesia. If it is difficult to find 
a pattern in this surrealist nightmare of fa- 
vorites, the explanation can be found in the 
fact that all of them successfully fought 
rivals in their countries who are on the index 
of the Times and company. They are lay fig- 
ures of the snob press imagination who 
symbolize abroad the ideologies which the 
editors are ardently press-agenting at home. 

We have only to consider this list of “dev- 
ils” and “heroes” to realize how irresponsible 
American foreign policy, as defined by the 
snob press, has now become, 

To base American foreign policy, not upon 
the hard facts of national self-interest, but 
upon capricious editorial office choices, is 
an attitude which would have seemed sheer 
lunacy to an older generation of Americans. 
And yet this is the folly to which 1959 
America has conformed. 

The ever-descending curve of Aanerican 
prestige abroad has accurately registered this 
substitution of Times Square for Foggy Bot- 
tom as the decision point of our foreign 
policy. 

Let us take a specific situation which is 
desperately important to American safety, 
and in which the press has deliberately be- 
trayed the cause of truth. This is Latin 
America. 

The veriest tyro in the State Department 
knows that U.S. leadership in this hemi- 
sphere hangs perilously upon that narrow 
thread of the good will of a few key national 
leaders. These leaders, until recently, com- 
prised such Presidents as Batista of Cuba, 
Duvalier of Haiti, Trujillo of the Dominican 
Republic, Somoza of Nicaragua, Perez- 
Jimenez of Venezuela, Camargo of Colombia, 
Ydigoras-Fuentes of Guatemala, Kubitschek 
of Brazil, and Lopez Mateos of Mexico. So 
delicate is the balance in Latin American 
politics that U.S. self-interest demands the 
strictest American neutrality in revolution- 
ary situations. None of the Latin American 
rulers who vote with vs in the OAS or the 
U.N. and who make U.S. hegemony possible, 
represents a government which resembles 
our own. Some of the friendly governments 
shade toward outright dictatorship or en- 
forced one-party rule. Nevertheless, they 
are our friends in a troubled situation. The 
most elementary commonsense should tell 
Americans to keep out of the internal pol- 
icies of these, our allies. 

Regrettably, the reverse has been our pol- 
icy. Under the insistence of the snob press, 
spearheaded by thé New York Times, the 
United States has virtually placed itself at 
head of a crusade to change the form of 
government of most of its friends in Latin 
America. Throwing its influence about reck- 
lessly, particularly in the Caribbean coun- 
tries, the United States has performed the 
dubious feat of helping anti-Americans sup- 
plant pro-Americans in two countries, Cuba 
and Venezuela, and is in the process of 
helping pro-Communists overthrow Amer- 
ica’s friends in two other countries, Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic. In all this 
succession of folly the role of the press has 
been primary. 

As we have told in a previous article 
(American Mercury, January 1959) the Cas- 
tro revolution in Cuba was hothoused to 
victory, from the feeblest beginning, by 
the unashamed press-agency of the New York 
Times: Later, the Luce publications, and 
the CBS facilities of Edward R. Murrow 
joined enthusiastically in the act. At no 
time, during the 2 years that the Times was 
building up Castro into an admired liber- 
tarian, did it warn its leaders of the dark 
Communist forces which were 1 in the 
background of the 26 of July movement and 
which have now come out into the open. 
At no time did it point out that President 
Batista, whom it was smearing, was a 100 
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mobilized virtually every Latin American 
reporter and writer into the ideological 
movement to “overthrow dictators.” Its 
activities reached the nadir of hypocrisy 
when Jules Dubois, its most active member, 
constituted himself the No. 1 American 
press agent for Fidel Castro, the bloodiest 
dictator in Cuba's history, and wrote a mis- 
leading Castro biography, rearranging his 
facts to prove that Castro was an “anti- 
Communist.” 

Equally a ae has been the record of 
the press on Far East . More de- 
liberate propaganda ‘and less factual news 
has been distributed by the American snob 
press on China, India, and other Far East 
trouble spots than in any other area. The 
result is that American: on the - 
Far East has been rooted not in policy but 
in emotion. The emotions change from year 
to year. 

One of the most shameful chapters in the 
history of American journalism was the 
smear job which was done on Chiang Kai- 
shek between the years 1943 and 1949. The 
fact that the job was perpetrated by ill- 
informed foreign correspondents—who got 
their leads in the booby-trap of Chou En- 
lai’s friendly Chungking headquarters—does 
not detract from the historic enormity of 
the offense. In demolishing Chiang Kai-shek 
in the public mind, the press of the mid- 
forties was destroying the last chance to 
save 450 million Chinese from communism. 
It was, perlfaps, dooming America’s chances 
of victory in some future World War III. 
And yet a large part of the American press 
rushed enthusiastically into this journalistic 
lynching party without a thought of the 
fearful consequences to America which 
would inevitably result. 

But the irony of the Far East situation ts 
that a section of the American press is 
getting ready to do it again. There are in- 


Mr. Cowles’ Look are already putting out 
feelers on recognition. The New York 
Times, whose record on China reporting has 
been good, is now running “think 

by Nathaniel Peffer and Chester Bowles to 
soften up public opinion on Red China 
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Once the State Department weakens on pass- 
ports for American newspapermen for Red 
China, we may expect to see a whole new 
stable of “China back glow- 
ing stories of the virtues of Red China. The 
press will make the same mistake twice. 

When we shift to the Middle East we find 
another fetid situation in American press 
coverage. Here the situation is blurred 
hopelessly by.the fatal bias of the State De- 
partment, and most newspaper publishers, 
in favor of Israel against the Arabs. Any 
American reporter who dared to send back 
truthful from Cairo, or Beirut, or 
Tel Aviv would be in danger of swift de- 
capitation by the newspaper front office. 

Although America has been alerted to 
Russian interest in the Arab world by Khru- 
shchev's exultant cry “There goes the Mid- 
die East,” the American press continues to 
play games with Middle East coverage by 
slanting most of the news to exaggerate the 
importance of Israe] in the total picture. A 
painful example of the sloppiness of Ameri- 
can press reporting in this area was given a 
year ago when Kassim overthrew King Faisal 
in Iraq. On the eve of the successful revolu- 
tion, American newspapers were firmly as- 
suring the American public that Iraq was 
safely attached tothe West. The old crop 
of reporters who could win the confidence of 
the Arabs,.and send back truthful news 
about the actual conditions has been weeded 
out by the home editors in favor of reporters 
with pipelines to Ben Gurion. As a result 
the American people remain grossly and 
dangerously ill-informed concerning one of 
the most politically sensitive areas in the 
present world.. 

Yet another part of the world where pre- 
digested editorial policies prevent honest and 
factual field reporting is South Africa. Not 
since the victory of Dr: Malan and the Na- 
tionalists in 1948 has any major American 
newspaper or magazine attempted to give a 
sympathetic presentation of the case for the 
Afrikanders in their homeland. Every maga- 
zine article has either been written by a rabid 
opponent of the Nationalist regime, or by an 
American observer who saw what he wanted 
to see in South Africa. Recently, the deep 
freeze in the American press has been ex- 
tended to the Dominion Party in Rhodesia. 
When the New York Times picked out a rep- 
resentative as roving reporter in South 
Africa its choice fell upon Milton Bracker, 
hardly an objective reporter, if we may judge 
by his record in the Latin American area. 
What the American snob press refuses to 
concede is that men of good will, in other 
parts of the world, may choose to handle 
their domestic problems in a manner quite 
different from that favored in the United 
States. 

The continual carping and hostility of the 
press against South Africa—and now Rho- 
desia—has the effect of inducing distrust of 
the United States in an area which has been 
traditionally friendly. 

By such slanted and misleadifig reporting, 
where ideologies differ, the American press is 
doing a serious disservice to America’s for- 
eign relations. It is making the task of our 
already irresolute State Department infi- 
nitely harder. It is conveying to millions of 
potential American friends abroad that the 
United States does not wholeheartedly accept 
their friendship unless they are willing to 
accept the political tutelage of papa-knows- 
best editors and publishers who guide Amer- 
ican public opinion. 

In a world rocked by uncertainties and 
perils, the United States cannot afford the 
luxury of a trouble breeding and preachy 
press. It cannot carry the load of such a 
newspaper as the New York Times, which 
single handedly declares journalistic war 
unmon a friendly and needed foreign govern- 
ment, It cannot hope to win against a single 
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minded Communist world when its organs of 
public information are irresponsibly working 
to stultify realistic American foreign policy. 

In a period of war, the Nation recognizes 
the necessity of restraints upon the absolute 
freedom of the press. Even though a cold 
war is raging, no one favors legal restraints 
today. Instead, it is the duty of the press to 
impose voluntary restraints upon itself to 
avoid truth distortion and news column edi- 
torializing which will mislead national pub- 
lic opinion. 

The smug big circulation newspapers and 
magazines which principally influence pub- 
lic opinion are imposing no such responsible 
restraints upon themselves. They are slash- 
ing out irresponsibly in their efforts to pay 
off ideological grudges. In innumerable 
cases they are weakening and stultifying the 
attempts of the State Department to promote 
national self-interest. 

There is a name for such attempts to wreck 
Government foreign policy when perpetrated 
by private individuals. We call it treason. 
In consciously misinforming, and misleading 
American public opinion, our privileged press 
is coming very near to earning that epithet. 





Salute to 25 Years of Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Wilbur J. 
Cohen, professor of public welfare ad- 
ministration, School of Social Work, at 
the University of Michigan, is a recog- 
nized expert.on the social security pro- 
gram. On December 3, 1959, in an ad- 
dress.to the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, Mr. Cohen saluted the program 
and the people who have made it work. 
This history of the program is especially 
valuable today, for congressional consid- 
eration of important amendments to the 
act is already underway. I commend to 
my colleagues this thoughtful and 
thorough review which I offer as part of 
my remarks today: 

A SALUTE TO 25 Years or Socra, SecurITy 

(By Wilbur J. Cohen) 
I 

Twenty-six years ago, in the depth of the 
worst business depression of American his- 
tory, I was a student in the Department of 
Economics at the University of Wisconsin 
in Prof. Edwin E. Witte’s freewheeling semi- 
nar on Wisconsin’s economic problems. Un- 
der the helpful and guiding hand of Profes- 
sor Witte, we critically examined the pro- 
visions, the philosophy, and the objectives of 
the Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation 
Act just recently enacted by the Wisconsin 
legislature. This was the first State unem- 
ployment insurance law adopted in the 
United States and its origin and design had 
been formulated out of the seminars held 
during the early twenties by Prof. John R. 
Commons, an outstanding labor economist 
at the university. 

I was privileged to study institutional 
economics and social legislation under the 
stimulating leadership of Professors Com- 
mons, Witte and Perlman. But little did I 
realize in December, 1933 what importance 
this topic I was studying would have on my 
life and the lives of millions of Americans. 
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I was indeed fortunate when Professor Witte 
took me as his research assistant when he 
became the executive director of President 
Roosevelt’s Committee on Economic Security 
in 1934 headed by Frances Perkins, the Sec- 
retary.of Labor. Rarely does a young man 
have the unusual opportunity I did to watch 
and participate in history in the making— 
as was the formulation of the Social Se- 
curity Act. The emphasis on ideas, innova- 
tion and pioneering in social legislation, 
stimulated by Prof. John R. Commons, was 
so strong that there never developed a co- 
hesive Wisconsin school of thought on social 
security which held all its independent- 
minded sons and daughters together on all 
issues. This, to me, seems a sign of strength. 
Now that social security is a large and com- 
plex institution, we need to continue en- 
couraging that sense of creativeness and the 
responsibility for the development of new 
ideas in social security during the next 25 
years in the great tradition of Professor 
Commons. 

So, tonight, I would first like to ask you to 
join me in offering a salute to the pioneering 
men and women who helped create the idea 
of social security in the United States. 

In the short time at my disposal this eve- 
ning, I cannot, of course, pay tribute to the 
countless men and women who played a key 
role in the early evolution of social. security, 
many of whom are in this very room. The 
roster is long of those whose ideas and 
energy made a significant contribution to 
the progress of social security in the past 
25 years. I have taken. several paragraphs 
in the Social Work Yearbook of 1960 to 
record some of the names and their contri- 
bution, such as John R. Commons, Edwin 
E. Witte, Frances Perkins, Abraham Epstein, 
Harry Hopkins, Robert F. Wagner and Ar- 
thur J. Altmeyer. As we talk this evening 
of the changing sweep of impersonal eco- 
nomic and social forces that have basically 
influenced the programs in the act, we 
should also pay tribute to the many men 
and women of vision who took a dream of 
the social.reformers and translated it into a 
workable institution. Their efforts made a 
difference. 

Program developments in social security 
have been the product of many complex so- 
cial, economic, political, financial and legis- 
lative changes. But these factors operated 
only through the medium of particular hu- 
man beings with their special capabilities 
and limitations who took responsibility and 
Jeadership for conceiving, achieving, and ad- 
‘ministering these changes, often under great 
handicaps. We must never forget the im- 
portant rol@ in the evolution of social legis- 
lation played by responsible and dedicated 
men and women including politicians, social 
workers, social reformers, economists, law- 
yers and administrators. 

Mr. Justice Holmes once said ‘that it is 
only through the effort of human beings 
that the inevitable comes to pass. And hard 
work-flows only through the minds and bod- 
ies of men and women with dedicated pur- 
pose. As we point out tonight the achieve- 
ments of the past, the inadequacies of the 
present, and the potentialities for improve- 
ment in the future, we must place among 
our objectives for the future: 

The development and training of coura- 
geous and intelligent men and women who 
will become good administrators and, at the 
same time, recognize the lappertanse : of 
social action; 

The reaffirmation that good administration 
today is one of the essentials to future legis- 
lative improvements; and 

The continual sifting and winnowing of 
new ideas and the willingness to reappraise 
the applicability of old ideas in a new 
setting. 
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. Some years ago, Max Lerner wrote a 
book called “Ideas Are Weapons.” Certainly 
the idea of social security was conceived as 
one of the weapons of a dynamic society in 
the war on poverty, dependency, and family 
disintegration. That we have not achieved 
all our objectives is not an indication of the 
fallacy of the basic idea but, rather, the 
failure to exploit all of its potent possi- 
bilities. 

Looking backward, and with the wisdom 
of hindsight, we can now say ‘that the 
formulators of social security policy in 1934 
were bold—but perhaps not as bold as they 
might have been, or as we now wish they 
might have been. The breakthrough of the 
idea of a national social security program 
came because of a great economic and moral 
crisis—the depression. The American peo- 
ple were catapulted from the normalcy of 
the twenties into a world of insecurity and 
incomprehensible confusion. They de- 
manded that their Government take action— 
some action—any action. And where did 
the specific plan come from? It came from 
the economists, social reformers, social 
workers, professors, and the so-called idle 
dreamers who had been studying these pro- 
posals when they were impractical and 
theoretical. 

In a way, the social reformers, the social 
workers, the labor unions, the United States 
as a whole, were unprepared in the early 
thirties to fully exploit the historic oppor- 
tunity. The lack of available administra- 
tive skills plagued the planners. The lack 
of cleaf constitutional authority created 
doubts. The low level of economic activity, 
restricted financial possibilities, andthe ab- 
sence of widespread research and discussion 
in the twenties left a vacuum that was 
filled only by the conscientiousness and 
caution of those in political power. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 might 
have been an even greater piece of social 
legislation—a more comprehensive attack on 
social problems—if there had been more re- 
search, thought, discussion, and controversy 
in the twenties about the needs and alter- 
native possibilities, many of which might 
have appeared impractical at the time. 
Perhaps then the act might have included 
some provision for financing medical care 
costs, some effective Federal standards for 
unemployment insurance, and Federal 
grants for general assistance, and the train- 
ing of needed professional personnel. 


I am fully aware of the difficulties and 
fears that preoccupied the Committee on 
Economic Security. We cannot change the 
past, but we can learn from it for the future. 
I believe that effective social policy is de- 
veloped by recognizing the critical moment 
in history when action is possible. This is 
what we ever must be ready for. And this 
means continual discussion, debate, and 
probing of old, new, and controversial issues 
such as takes place in the American Public 
Welfare Association. 

It is the realization of the importance of 
timing in social legislation that while a 
Senator, Walter F. George could oppose dis- 
ability insurance in 1950, he could also be- 
come the man whose support of it in 1956 
made it become law as the final achievement 
of his career—and by only one vote in the 
Senate. It is the realization that when Sen- 
ator Vandenberg severely attacked, in 1937, 
the large old-age insurance reserves, his 
criticisms evehtually resulted in the signifi- 
cant improvements in family benefits in the 
1939 law. It is tne realization that the 
broadside criticisms of the chamber of com- 
merce in 1953 Unexpectedly helped to assure 
the two-party endorsement and liberaliza- 
tion of the very insurance system they criti- 
cized. It is the realization that the criti- 
cisms by the insurance companies in 1958 of 
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the financial condition of the OASDI pro- 
gram unexpectedly helped to adopt an in- 
crease in insurance benefits and financing 
changes which might otherwise not have oc- 
curred at that time. 

And, so, I would ask you tonight to salute 
with me the critics of social security. They 
are our secret, mysterious weapon. They 
help spur us on to new, ayd sometimes un- 
expected, victories. 

From the legislative experience of the past 
25 years we may draw this lesson for the 
continued improvement of social security in 
the future: to take heed of the past but to 
always be looking ahead, to be ready for im- 
mediate action when the critical moment in 
history arrives, to have several possible legis- 
lative alternatives, to appreciate the neces- 
sity for both controversy and compromise, 
and to expect the unexpected and work with 
it instead of against it. 

1m 


One of the arguments used by the op- 
ponents of social security ee ‘in 1958 
was that it was very bad to enact social 
security legislation every 2 years—and espe- 
cially in an election year. It was most inter- 
esting how the opponents sold themselves 
this argument, how they convinced them- 
selves of the moral, economic, and states- 
manlike soundness of their position. They 
not only made the argument; they believed 
it. 

They were dumbfounded when they dis- 
covered this argument had little appeal to 
public welfare personnel, the trade unions, 
and, especially, had no appeal whatsoever 
to Congressmen. 

I have thought about this episode a great 
deal. It demonstrates that any organization 
must be very self-critical about the argu- 
ments it uses to support its objectives. The 
arguments which seem to it so logical, so 
persuasive, so sound, are not always those 
which are appealing to others. 

I feel reasonably sure that Congress will 
enact additional social security legislation in 
1960 and in 1962 and, most likely, in other 
even-numbered years in the coming decade. 
To understand this process requires some 
understanding of the vast economic and s0- 
cial forces that are at work in our society— 
for example, the tremendous population 
changes, the vast unmet needs for social 
services, and the increasing costs of medical 
care. 


Of all the possible complaints, the impli- 
cation that Congress has been irresponsible 
or solely motivated by personal political ad- 
vantages in recurrent social security legis- 
lation is not borne out by the facts. 


During the past 25 years, the committees 
which have handled the OASDI legislation 
have shown a degree of social and financial 
responsibility which has been of a very 
high order. Unfortunately, the opponents 
of social security legislation have not prop- 
erly recognized this. The responsibility has 
been there, irrespective of which party has 
been in power. And so, tonight, I would ask 
you to salute with me the Congress, the 
congressional committees, and. the legisla- 
tive process. It is through this mechanism 
that social legislation becomes a reality; in 
which consciousness of social need, con- 
flict, cooperation, and compromise all must 
play a role. 

Iv 


While during the past 25 years the social 
security program has done much to help in 
strengthening family life, there are vast 
problems still unmet and unsolved. There 
are still too many low-income families with 
children, There is still a substantial amount 
of uncompensated wage loss caused by sick- 
ness, disability, and unemployment. There 
are still delinquent, neglected, and deprived 
children. There are many areas without 
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trained public assistance and full-time child 
Aid to dependent 


ity it not actually available to who 
it. These are some of the unfilled needs and 


1. An increase in social security benefits 
averaging about 40 to 50 percent above pres- 
ent levels; 

2. An increase for widows somewhat larger 
than the average because their incomes are 
now the lowest among any of the aged; 

3. Family insurance benefits to widows 
with deste children improved so that 
when any breadwinner dies his children will 
not be dependent on charity or relief; 

4. An improved and effective system of 
ee insurance; 

A comprehensive public welfare pro- 
anes including general assistance without 
any residence requirements; 

6. I also believe that the social security - 
system should provide a regular monthly 
income to all those who are totally disabled 
for any extended period of time irrespective 
of age or the type of disability; 

7. The social security system also should 
finance the disabled individual’s rehabilita- 
tion and retraining and thus provide income 
security and, at the same time, help him 
wherever possible to regain 


self-support, and independent tine, : 


SF see oe sone penile meee See * 


on a& major share of the 
financing hospital, nursing, and other eatin 
services for the aged and disabled. By pool- 
ing employee and employer contributions, 
some of the heavy financial burdens of med- 
ical care should be spread over an indi- 
vidual’s entire working lifetime, and over 
the entire Nation. a 

Hospital costs have risen by 100 percent 
in the past 10 years and will probably con- 


tinue to skyrocket on the coming decade. 
The demand by the 


services will continue to grow. The prin- 
ciple of ee health insurance on a 
more ive basis will become prac- 
tically universally accepted thus eliminating 
the financial barrier to medical care at the 
time service is needed. “Group practice” sby 
able, leading doctors should expand which 
will enable the miracles of medical science 


to become available more readily to the con~- 
sumer. 


By financing hospital and nursing services 
for the aged through the social security sys- 
tem, additional funds should become avail- 
able from the contributory insurance. pro- 
gram to raise the standards of nursing home 
care and to more adequately compensate 
nurses and other hospital personnel. Visit- 
ing nurse services should be available to 
everyone who might need them. Hospital 
deficits should decline. The aged and the 
disabled would have access to the medical 
care they need as a mater of right and not 
as an object of charity. And neither tae 
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doctors, hospitals, or patients will be so- 
cialized, nor will government intervene into 
the doctor-patient relationship. Moreover, 
private insurance, thrift, and economic op- 
portunities for the individual through pri- 
vate enterprise will continue to expand. 

The decade of the sixties should be a 
period of phenomenal economic growth. At 
the same time, we must make sure that we 
have an equitable method of distributing 
this production to our aged and disabled, 
to our widows and dependent children, and 
to the unemployed and their families. Social 
security public and private—are 
one of the essential institutions that assures 
that there will be a fairer distribution of 
goods and services in the economy. Social 
security is not a handout; it is a cooperative 
social insurance am that atempts to 
accomplish both economic and ethical objec- 
tives. 

In 1960 the social security program will 
be 25 years old. Even those who have vigor- 
ously opposed basic provisions of the pro- 
gram in the past will now admit that it is 
here to stay in some form or other and that 
there will be some improvements. Social 
security is recognized as necessary to the 
effective functioning of our economy. It is 
both a businesslike and humanitarian pro- 
gram. 

The economic problems of the aged, the 
sick and disabled, widows and orphans, and 
the uneniployed are part of the problem of 
persistent poverty in the midst of plenty. 
We must vigorously continue the attack on 
poverty and dependency. The United States 
can, if we wish, accomplish the abolition of 
poverty and financial dependency before any 
other country in the world does it. This 
objective, like flying to the moon, has been 
the dream of many minds in the past. 
There is no reason why the United States 
should not make as its goal the accomplish- 
ment of both objectives during this coming 
decade. 





Removal of Disability Payments Age 
Limit Under Social Security Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill removing the 50- 
year age limit for persons receiving dis- 
ability payments under the Social Secu- 
rity Act, and permitting the payment of 
such benefits from the beginning of an 
individual's disability. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope that 
Congress will thoroughly examine and 
evaluate the social security program dur- 
ing the present session of Congress. It 
is apparent to a great many Americans 
that measures such as the removal of 
the disability age limit are urgently 
needed to improve and update Federal 
programs for the assistance of aged, dis- 
abled, and needy persons in our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no reason why a 
person should have to wait -until he is 
50 years old befere he can qualify for dis- 
ability relief under the social security 
program. Such relief should begin when 
it is needed most; namely, immediately 
upon the determination that a person 
who has been paying into the social se- 
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curity trust fund has become totally or 
permanently disabled. This to me is the 
only fair and just approach to the over- 
whelming human problems involved in a 
person being injured or becoming so se- 
riously ill as to prevent him from pur- 
suing his regular line of work. 

In introducing this bill today, I add 
my voice to those calling for fairer and 
better treatment of the disabled. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill be printed fol- 
lowing these remarks: 

S. 2897 . 


A bill to amend title II of’the Social Security 
Act to eliminate the requirement that an 
individual must have attained age 50 to 
qualify for disability insurance benefits, 
and to permit the payment of such bene- 
fits from the beginning of the individual’s 
disability 
Be it. enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

subparagraph (B) of section 223(a)(1) of 

the Social Security Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “has attained the age of 50 and”. 

(b) The last sentence of section 223(c) of 
such Act is amended by striking out all that 
follows “1957" and inserting in lieu thereof 
a@ period. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subparagraph (C) of section 
223(a)(1) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by inserting “while under a dis- 
ability (as defined in subsection (c)(2))” 
after “benefits”. 

(b) Subparagraph (D) of section 223(a) (1) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(D) has been under such - disability 
throughout a period of at least six consecu- 
tive calendar months, or dies as a direct re- 
sult of such disability”. 

(c) Section 223(a)(1) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by striking: out “beginning 
with the first month after his waiting pe- 
riod (as defined in subsection (c)(3)) in 
which he becomes so entitled to such insur- 
ance benefits” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “beginning with the first 
month in which he satisfies subparagraphs 
(A), (B), and (C)”. 

(ad) Section 223(a)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “in the first month 
of his waiting period” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “in the first month in which he is 
under the disability described in paragraph 
(1)(C)”. 

(e) Section 223(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all that follows paragraph 
(2). 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to monthly 
benefits under section 223 of the Social 
Security Act, or based upon the wages and 
self-employment income of an individual 
entitled to such benefits for months after 
the month in which this Act is enacted. ~ 





Pollution Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Recorp an editorial from the Hilo 
(Hawaii) Tribune-Herald of July 21, 
1959, entitled “Pollution Problem”: 
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POLLUTION PROBLEM 


Hilo’s Coconut Island affords one of the 
best swimming facilities anywhere on the 
big island, with dressing rooms and sanitary 
facilities maintained by the county parks 
deparment. 

Yet the board of health has been warning 
for years that Hilo Bay is polluted to the 
degree of being unsafe for swimming, and 
at the recent meeting of the territorial 
board here, it was pointed out that this 
pollution is becoming worse. Long ago the 
department warned not to eat raw fish taken 
from thesbay. 

Pollution comes chiefly from the Hilo 
sewage outfall off the Puueo shoreline. The 
sewage is not piped out far enough to pre- 
vent its being swept back into the bay by 
currents flowing through the breakwater 
entrance. 

A further source of pollution is the drain- 
age of cesspools along the shoreline. 

That there hasn’t ben an outbreak of 
typhoid doesn’t mean that there couldn't be. 
. And maintaining a swimming facility— 
without warning signs—where the water is 
known to be polluted, is inconsistent, to say 
the least. 

Eventually a sewage disposal plant and 
some method of dealing with cesspools too 
close to the shore will have to be provided. 
Coconut Island is a fine recreational asset 
to the city and this asset would be greatly 
enhanced if the surrounding waters could 
be kept reasonably free of pollution. 

As it is, the board of health warnings 
should not go unheeded. 

The situation. is being reviewed for a re- 
port, which we understand will also include 
the preblem of bagasse along the shoreline 
outside the bay, for presentation to the 
State legislature to see if a solution can be 
found. 

All along, the cost factor, both as to a 
sewage disposal plant and the elimination 
of bagasse, has been the stumbling block. 





Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
time marches on, great men take their 
rightful places in the nonpartisan pages 
of history. In the heat of controversy, 
our greatest leaders have been subjected 
to ill-tempered abuse. Years later, in 
the calm, when a man’s true role in his- 
tory is analyzed, we can properly evalu- 
ate his contributions to his country. It 
is with this thought in mind that I call 
your attention to the 80th birthday of 
one of the greatest Americans of all 
time, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

A decade ago, he was subject to re- 
moval from his command by the ill- 
advised action of the then President of 
the United States. General MacArthur 
was, in fact, punished because he main- 
tained a belief that victory was essential 
for the protection and integrity of our 
country. Since we can now look back 
at that turbulent period, in a quiet and 
analytical manner, it is apparent that 
General MacArthur was completely cor- 
rect in his position, and that the Nation 
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suffered irreparable harm as a result of 
his being removed from military 


command. > 


Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity to 
salute this truly outstanding American 
on his 80th birthday and to remind him 
that the Nation will be forever grateful 
for his lifetime of service in defense of 
his country and'the cherished ideals he 


‘ so steadfastly maintained. 





Crime Against Humanity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an 
editorial from the current issue of the 
Brith Abraham Beacon, published by the 
well-known American Jewish fraternal 
order, Brith Abraham. The editorial 
discusses the current wave of anti- 
Semitism in Germany and its repercus- 
sions here. It makes a strong appeal 
for steps to eliminate the distribution 
of hate literature through the U.S. mails. 
The editorial is written by the order’s 
grand master, Maurice Goldstein. 

In similar vein, Grand Master Gold- 


‘stein has written a letter to President 


Eisenhower calling his attention to the 
anti-Semitic wave and urging legisla- 
tion to bar from the mails publications 
which spread racial hatred because they 
“are destructive. to our national peace 
and unity:” 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that last 
year I introduced two bills, H.R, 3127 
and H.R. 3128, to prohibit the transmis- 
sion of hate literature through the mails, 
but to date no action has been’ taken on 
them by the respective committees. 

The text of the editorial cited above 
and the letter to the President follows: 
CrIME AGAINST HUMANITY 
(By Maurice Goldstein) 

The recent grotesque outburst of anti- 
Semitism and swastika desecration of Jew- 
ish temples and Christian edifices has raised 
the question among Jews whether we should 
be complacent (be silent) or voice our public 
protest and demand just punishment for the 
malefactors. 

As your leader, I have pondered this prob- 
lem and came to the conclusion that we 
should take the position that the perpetra- 
tors of these vicious acts must be stopped 
and punished. I therefore communicated 
with President Eisenhower, Members of the 
Senate, Congress, and Mayor Wagner and 
made our position known and .urged that 
every means available be taken to stop these 
“lunatic fringe” persons before this condi- 
tion gets out of hand. 

The destruction of 6 million Jews by Hitler 
kept steadfastly coming to my mind. Before 
Hitler, Germany had a most affluent and cul- 
tured Jewish community. The 600,000 
Jews in Germany lived happily and thrived 
spiritually and economically. They lived in 
peace with their Christian neighbors. 

After World War I, clouds began to gather 
around the Jewish population—from time to 
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time small anti-Semitic outbreaks occurred. 
Hate propaganda began to appear and a 
hush-hush attitude prevailed. Many of the 


German-Jewish leaders expressed the belief . 


that the clouds will clear and sunshine will 
once again spread over that land. 

As the years rolled on, Hitler began to 
assert himself more and more. He accused 
the Jews as responsible for the economic 
plight of Germany. Then came November 9, 
1938. This was the “black day” in Ger- 
many—synagogues were burned; Jewish 
owned stores were destroyed and looted; 
Jewish citizens were mistreated. Still the 
people remained silent. The Nazi marauders 
took this as proof that they could proceed 
with their destructive escapades without in- 
terference. This was the signal for mass 
massacres of innocent people. 

While the Jews were the target for perse- 
cution, many Christians fell because 
they took the part of their fellow Jews. 

Hitler’s persecution of Jews was the begin- 
ning of the crime against humanity. It cul- 
minated into a Second World War with mil- 
lions of casualties. 

The recent revolting wave of anti-Semi- 
tism, which burst out in Germany, had a 
chain reaction. It spread to many parts of 
the world—including the United States. 

This is a renewed warning that racial prej- 
udice is simmering. Although mild at pres- 
ent, many ask, Will it burst out into a dan- 
gerous flame? One wonders whether the re- 
cent anti-Semitic vandalism was an organ- 
ized attempt through a central body, or 
was it the outburst of immature warped 
minds? 

Brith Abraham for many years has sensed 
that a growing tide of anti-Semitism in the 
United States was fanned by hate publica- 
tions. We have warned again and again 
against these peddlers of hate—seeking to 
divide race against race. 

Once again we want to call attention to 
our Government—with emphasis upon our 
Post Office Department—that hate publica- 
tions must be barred from the U.S. mails. 
A careful study of these publications will 
strongly indicate that they are not pub- 
lished to enhance American culture, educa- 
tion, or improve our American way of life.. 
Instead, they are designed to spew hate. 

We, are grateful to Congressman Vicror L. 
Anruso, who in the past has sought legis- 
lation to bar these hate publications from 
the use of the U.S. mails. His bill was re- 
gretfully pigeonholed in committee. We un- 
derstand his feelings about our liberty-lov- 
ing and peace-loving people everywhere. He 
again made strongly know in Congress re- 
cently his position against the anti-Semitic 
vandalism. We saiute him for that. But 
we must not fall asleep and say, “It can’t 
happen here.” 
so and they were dragged into one of the 
bloodiest conflagrations by Hitlerism. 

We therefore made a strong appeal to the 
President of the United States to take steps 
to bring about legislation that would bar 
hate publications from the use of the US. 
mails— 

Because they are subversive—contrary to 
good government, 

Because they violate every principle of 
freedom of religion. 

Because they divide race against race 
which is destructive to the unity of our 
Nation. : 

Because they are not educational and do 
not exemplify the intent of our second class 
mailing privileges. 

JANUARY 22, 1960. 
His Excellency Dwicut D. E1Is—ENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Preswent: Brith Abraham, na- 
tional fraternal order, with 275 lodges 
throughout the country, is deeply disturbed 


The people of Germany said . 


over the current epidemic of anti-Semitism. 
This condition is making deep inroads in our 


islation that would bar any pu’ 
marily designed to spread racial 5 
from the US. mails. The intent of mailing 
privileges for newspaper publications must 
come under the category of educational 
value. Surely these hate publications are 
destructive to our national peace and unity, 
Therefore, they should be classified as “sub- 
versive” and be prohibited from the use of 
the second class mailing privileges. 

We respectfully submit this recommenda- 
tion for your speedy action. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Maurice GOLDSTEIN, 
Grand Master. 


E 
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important 
meat inspection under which the 
partment of Agriculture examines and 
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clears for interstate commerce the 
‘wholesomeness of ali of the red meats 
and also poultry. 

I believe that the bill which I drafted 
several years ago to provide for com- 
pulsory Federal inspection of poultry for 
wholesomeness was the first bill prepared 
by a Member of Congress on this sub- 
ject since some time in the late 1920’s 
or early 1930’s. In that endeavor, I had 
the wholehearted help and support of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and, in 
fact, I should report that my interest 
in this matter was aroused by facts 
brought to my attention by this union 
concerning conditions in the poultry 
processing industry. The union, further- 
more, provided a large share of the im- 
petus in enlisting public support for com- 
pulsory Federal inspection of poultry. 

I want to commend the AMCBW and 
its executive officers, President Thomas 
J. Lioyd and Secretary-Treasurer Pat- 
rick E. Gorman, for their many efforts 
in behalf of the consumers of this coun- 
try. And I want to commend Mr. Mayer, 
not only for his fine presentation in 
behalf of his union on the lamb grading 
issue, but also for the hard work he has 
performed in the years I have been in 
Congress on many measures intended to 
assure the wholesomeness of the food we 
eat. 

The statement on lamb grading re- 
ferred to above is as follows: 
STATEMENT sy ARNOLD MAYER, LEGISLATIVE 

REPRESENTATIVE, AMALGAMATED MEaT CuT- 

TERS AND BuTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH 

America, AFL-CIO, IN Support oF LAMB 

GrabDInc, BEFORE THE HoUsSE COMMITTEE ON 

AGRICULTURE, JANUARY 13, 1960 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my mame is Arnold Mayer. I am 
the legislative representative of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, AFL-CIO. 

The AMCBW is a labor union with 375,000 
members organized in about 500 local unions 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
The AMCBW and its locals have contracts 
with thousands of employers in the meat, 
retail, poultry, egg, canning, leather, fish 

and fur industries. 

Tt is a pleasure to be able once again to 
appear before your committee to present the 
views of our union. We greatly appreciate 
the opportunity, since we feel the subject 
you are now considering is not only impor- 
tant in itself, but also in providing a first 
class example of how things should not be 
done by the Department of Agriculture. 

Béfore I present our views in detail, I 
should like to read a resolution which our 
union’s executive board of the AMCBW 
adopted in its meeting in Chicago last 
Thursday. The resolution concerns both 
our opposition to the suspension of lamb 
grading and our fears on the current dangers 
to the inspection of ed meat and 

. Although the latter problem is not 
the subject of this committee’s current in- 
quiry, it, nevertheless, will be of interest to 


ou. 
? The text of the executive board's resolu- 
tion follows: 

“Instead of having the prospect of gain- 
ing new and added protection in 1960, con- 
sumers of meat and poultry actually face the 
unfortunate possibility of losing a vital safe- 
guard for their health and an important aid 
in determining quality. These possible losses 
are (1) Federal inspection during further 
processing operations of meat and poultry, 
and (2) meat grading. 
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“FURTHER PROCESSING INSPECTION 


“It is vital to consumer protection that 
meat and pceultry be inspected during fur- 


‘ther processing operations (when it is being 


canned or processed into such meat or poul- 
try products as sausage, meat pies, soup, 
etc.). 

“The inspection is a safeguard against the 
deterioration and adulteration which may 
occur in meat and poultry between the time 
of slaughter and processing. Also, it pre- 
vents the use of further processing opera- 
tions as a dumping ground for those cheap 
and impure products which cannot pass in- 
spection. Finally, it guards against the 
adulteration of the product by the non- 
meat items used in further processing, such 
as easily spoiling vegetables. 

“It has been suggested that meat and 
poultry processors be made to pay for the 
further processing inspection. In this way, 
the proponents of this view argue, consumers 
can have their inspection and yet not have 
to pay-for it, Unfortunately, neither part 
of this argument is true. Consumers would 
still pay the bill in several forms, especial- 
ly in higher prices. And—even more im- 
portant—the integrity of the inspection 
would suffer. Experience has shown at 
when the company, whose product is be 
inspected, hires and pays for the inspection, 
then the firm will be able to exert 4 variety 
of pressures on the inspection program. In- 
stead of being a panacea, the idea of proces- 
sor-paid inspection, if instituted, would do 
harm to the consumer-protective purposes of 
inspection. 

“As a whole, the attempt to save. money 
by weakening or cutting out inspection of 
further processing operations is pennywise 
and pound foolish. -The savings which may 
show up in the budget of the inspection 
agencies will be spent many times over by 
health agencies and individual families, 


“LAMB GRADING 


“After announcing earlier in 1959 that 
lamb grading Would be maintained, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson sud- 
denly ordered its suspension in early De- 
cember. When great opposition to this 


“move developed from many “organizations, 


including our union, Benson postponed the 
beginning of suspension, but did not’ drop 
the idea of doing away with lamb grading. 

“As President Lloyd and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Gorman pointed out to the Secretary; 
the suspension decision itself, was surpris- 
ing, but the reason given for it is_positively 
amazing. The Secretary declared that lamb 
grading was suspended because various 
groups in the industry could not agree on 
standards for it. He did not mention the 
consumer or consumer interests. Appar- 
ently, consumer interests were not consid- 
ered at all in making the suspension de- 
cision. ; 

“Actually, lamb grading is an aid to the 
housewife in determining that she is get- 
ting her money’s worth of quality. To take 
this aid away is definitely a step backward. 


“Not only would the suspension of lamb 
grading be a consumer loss in itself, but it 
could bring still further harm. It could be 
used as the opening wedge to do away with 
all meat and poultry grading. Such an ac- 
tion would do further hurt to the con- 
sumer. 

: “CONCLUSIONS 


“The danger. to the meat and poultry in- 
spection and grading programs are of great 
concern to the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO). Our 
union has consistently fought for con- 
sumer protection, especially in the indus- 
tries where our members are employed. For 
example, the AMCBW was the initiator and 
the mainforce in the enactment of a poultry 
inspection law to protect consumers against 
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diseased and adulterated poultry. And it 
has consistently worked for adequate ap- 
propriations for consumer-protective pro- 
tective programs: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the International Executive 
Board of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America (AFL- 
CIO), That this union will continue its 
long-held policy of battling for consumer 
protection by strongly supporting new pro- 
tective measures and opposing the suspen- 
sion or revocation of existing ones. 

“Concerning the current problems faced by 
the inspection and grading programs, we 
specifically urge that: 

“1. The Administration request, and Con- 
gress appropriate, adequate funds to carry 
out meat and poultry inspection programs 
which will fully protect consumers. In- 
cluded must be funds to provide inspection 
of further processing operations in meat and 
poultry in the manner that this inspection 
is currently being performed. 

“2. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son immediately reverse his suspension of 
lamb grading, and reject all further threats 
to the grading of meat and poultry. 

“3. The Department of Agriculture con- 
sider the interests of consumers as para- 


mount in its decision-making and reverse 


its current usage of neglecting the consumer 
in the interests of industry.” 

The resolution expressés our position. I 
should like to amplify on it somewhat. 

We are amazed that in making the suspen- 
sion decision of December, the Department 
did not take into consideration at all the 
needs of consumers. The Department’s press 
release of December 4, which announced the 
decision, quotes the Secretary as saying that 
lamb grading would be suspended because 
various segments of industry could not agree. 
The release does not even mention the wel- 
fare of consumers. Consumers apparently, 
were outsiders whom not even the Depart- 
ment’s press agents thought of. 

This is, unfortunately, indicative of many 
of the Department’s actions. The ‘problems 
of industry become paramount. The welfare 
of the millions of consumers is secondary— 
if it is considered at all. It takes blunders 
like the December 4 press release to demon- 
strate this unfortunate policy. 

Yet, programs with which the Department 
has been entrusted are of great importance 
to the consumer in the form of either health 
protection or buying assistance. Grading is 
one of the latter. Grading aids the house- 
wife in determining the quality of meat she 
buys, just as it helps the institutional buyer. 

It is vital that lamb grades, as well as those 
on other meats, effectively differentiate be- 


tween varying qualities of lamb, so that the» 


consumer has a choice. These grades should 
be fair and objective to the producer and 
packer. But we want to emphasize a point 
which the Department seems to neglect: 
The welfare of the consumer should be con- 
sidered paramount in these programs. 

As we understand it,.a part of the con- 
troversy over lamb grading standards has 
been concerned with whether an inspector 
should look into the carcass or not. Frank- 
ly, this argument brings the whole situation 
near ludicrousness. If the grader can do his 
job more effectively by looking inte the car- 
cass, then why shouldn’t he? Yet, this 
point appears to have been one of the major 
controversies which led the Department to 


conclude that the industry could not agree - 


and grading should, therefore, be suspended. 

The suspension of lamb grading would be 
a step backward in aid to the consumer. It 
could also be used as an opening wedge 
against other consumer-beneficial grading 
programs, as beef grading and poultry grad- 
ing. 

This step backward should not be per- 
mitted. Consumer-protective and consumer- 
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assisting programs should be strengthened 
an@ increased, rather than cut 

We, therefore, urge the committee to indi- 
cate to the Department of Agriculture that 
lamb grading be continued. We urge that 
you tell the Department that grading stand- 
ards which effectively differentiate for the 
consumer varying qualities of lamb should 
be used. 

We also respectfully suggest that the com- 
mittee make the Department understand 
that the welfare of the millions of consumers 
must be considered paramount in policy- 
making and decisionmaking, rather than 
the interests of particular industries. We 
hope that such a warning from the commit- 
tee will prevent future debacles in which 
consumer-aiding programs are suspended 
because various sections of an industry 
could not agree. 





Trees—And Keeping These United States 
Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for reprinting in the ConGRESSIONAL REc- 
oRD an article from the October 1959 edi- 
tion of the American Mercury which I 
consider well worth reading. It is en- 
titled “Trees and Keeping These United 
States Green”’: . 

TREES—AND KEEPING THESE UNITED STATES 
GREEN 
(By Russell Maguire) 

During the last 150 years in these United 
States we have lost one-third of our total 
arable land. We have cut and consumed 
seven-eighths of our virgin forests. The fu- 
ture picture is a gloomy one. 

Forest and water supply are closely united. 
Cutting the forests and denuding the earth 
of its natural vegetation causes the water 
level to sink and brings death to plant life. 
As a result, people die. No amount of tech- 
nical counteraction can stop this process. 
We may temporarily relieve a bad situation, 
but sooner or later our present course will 
lead to disaster. 

Therefore, let us awaken the slumbering 
love of our solid citizens for our forests and 
plant life. Let us start a crusade of self- 
preservation through action. This crusade 
will encompass every phase of our social, eco- 
nomic and political life. It cannot be ex- 
tinguished ‘because it serves nature and nat- 
ural law is supreme. 

What have we done to correct our wasteful 
past? With another purpose in mind, 
Franklin D: Roosevelt made a feeble attempt 
by creating the CCC Camps and speaking 
pompously of a tree-army. It failed and 
bogged down because it had a wrong objec- 
tive. Our entry into promoted World War 
II is no excuse. There was simply no sin- 
cere spiritual program behind the so-called 
tree army. Our country’s green carpet con- 
tintles to dwindle away slowly but surely. 

Beginning in 1941, with the full encour- 
agement of industry, the American tree farm 
system has spread to every section of. the 
United States. It was a commendable at- 
tempt indeed, and, certainly better than 
nothing. What is Wrong about it, is the 
fact that it is solely based on profit. It dis- 
missed completely man’s natural love for 
nature, Their basic promotional thought is 
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“tree farming. is a profitable enterprise” in- 
stead of “Keep these United States green for 
your children and children’s children.” 
Therefore, success is limited by the desire 
or need for profit and furthermore limited to 
the small percentage of citizens who are 
fortunate e to own suitable land on 
which to gamble for profit. Under the sys- 
tem by which we live, there is absolutely 
nothing wrong about it. Actually,. those 
who do their part for themselves and for the 


industry are doing something. At least they - 


keep our country green in certain areas and, 
if we are lucky enough, their heirs may con- 
tinue the program and replant for their suc- 
cessors. But more can be done by each and 
every individual. : 

The United States belongs to all its citi- 
zens—men, women, and children and it be- 
longs to their children’s children as long as 
there isa U.S.A. Yet, our country will last 
only as long as we preserve it. If we destroy 
its natural vegetation, its forests, we destroy 
its water supply, its climate, and in the end, 
life itself. : 

As a nation we are following the path of 
many people before us who have gone into 
oblivion. If we forget, and neglect our 
highest natural obligation “to preserve and 
seek perfection,” then we deserve to be de- 
stroyed by nature. Our children and chil- 
dren’s children will pay the price of our 
policy of waste and neglect. It is barbar- 
ous to leave the solution of present problems 
to future generations because we are selfish 
and self-satisfied. In most cases we are not 
yet suffering the total impact of the failure 
of our forefathers and ourselves. Correc- 
tion and readjustment are already difficult 
tasks. They may be impossible in the fu- 
ture. Whoever believes in future atomic 
plant growth and future atomic readjust- 
ment of everything in need of readjustment 
is definitely insane or a fool. 

Wherever Mother Earth dies, man also 
becomes extinct. This dying process passes 
on, unrecognized from generation to genera- 
tion because each generation merely sees the 
environment which nature presents during 
its lifespan. It has no direct knowledge 
of the looks of this same environment 100, 
200, or 300 years earlier. It does not know 
how far the impoverishment of plant life 
has gone, and, with it, life itself. 

To this date historic thinking considers 
its task fulfilled by chronological reference 
to the life of the numerous peoples, their 
ascent and downfall. This enables us to 
know superficially about the history of man 
for a short period. Lacking is the complete 
history of the environment. 

History, policy, culture can never be 
truthfully understood without knowledge of 
the contemporary background of environ- 
ment, because only man and environment 
form the totality, the unity. The history of 
man is, and will also be, bound by thousands 
of roots to the history of environment. 
Without it, one cannot understand the life, 
the soul, the thinking and creating, there- 
fore the fate, of a people. 

Innumerable peoples and cultures belong 
to the past of this earth, and where they 
once lived is, in many instances, today no- 
man’s land, dead rocks, desert. The great 
stretches of ruins in the Old and New 
World are cemeteries of innumereble cul- 
tures gone down and disappeared. Many 
of these peoples have, in the progress of 
civilization, through senseless methods of 
land cultivation and destruction, trans- 
formed their land into deserts, and thereby 
destroyed themselves. A people that loses 
its land through poor management, or de- 
stroys the fertility of its soul, is always ripe 
for its downfall. Every nation whose en- 
vironment decays will be rootless and be lost 
in nothingness. Only a settled nation is 
bearer of a culture, never a nomadic people. 


in 
Through Tibet and north of Ti 
famous silkstreets of antiquity led to 
West through wide, populous countries. 
Millions of men once lived in Turan, not to 
count the once flourishing cities which had 
to be given up on account of ever-increasing 
drought. 

While Greece rose to its first classical pe- 
riod, desert sand had already swept over the 
ruins of the decaying cities of the Hittites. 
Here, in antiquity, once stood evergreen oak 
forests in Greece, Italy, and Spain—all sung 
about by poets. Now, since the first cen- 
tury A.D., they are dry, rainless, infertile, 
rocky landmasses. At the time of Hannibal, 


their reliefs? ees 

What we call the desert of Gobi was once 
the hunting groynd of Genghis Khan. 
About China we know that more than half 
of this gigantic land was transformed into 
steppes and deserts through deforestation 
during the time from 1700 B.C. to A.D. 1100. 
Another warning cry is the Judean Desert. 
Where we see today the bare, stony moun-~ 
tains in Palestine, we found Roman forest 
boundary stones (64 B.C. to A.D, 330). 
the bordering deserts, we see for miles and 
miles subterranean, interconnected gather- 
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got its daily supply of water of 80,000 cubic 
meters from a distance of 5 miles. 
land between Gaza, the Dead Sea, and the 
Gulf of Aquaba, the so-called Negev, was 
once a rich, very populated province of th 
eastern Roman Empire. 


: 


Examples and more examples of this 
could be enumerated, always the same: 
earth’s once glorious cultures today buried 
under sand dunes. Deserts, fallow tand, 
waterless steppes, poor prairies, in short, 
gigantic dead regions are the remnants of 
these numerous disappeared peoples who 
have not fulfilled their true task in relation 
to the earth. 

We accept this terrible heritage as a given, 
unchangeable fact. We theorize about an~- 
cient and modern natural catastrophies. We 
search for a proof that these deserts, waste- 
lands, and infertile prairies are part of the 
original earth from ancient time to our pres- 
ent day, no that expedition 
after expedition confirms that all these lands 
were once fertile earth. 


To keep these United States green now and 
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all of us whether we own them or 
we all love our trees from deep 
hearts. Just think of the millions 
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natural, it is so very simple. 
work to bring about this natural 
potential of national thought relationship. 
A gigantic green carpet will cover our coun- 
try and bury under its foliage much of the 
uglinesses that bother us today. 
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By flooding teachers and community lead- 
ers with reprints of this article, you can help 
yourself and all others. Let’s start planting 
trees and planting good, sound ideas. 


Detention of American Citizens Behind the 
Iron Curtain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27,1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, 
Comdr. E. G. Carlson, American Legion, 
West Orange Post No. 22, has furnished 
me with the following resolution that is 
being sent through channels of the 
American Legion to the President of the 
United States. Commander Carlson ex- 
plains in an accompanying petition bear- 
ing the signatures of the membership of 
post 22, that “our objective is to obtain 
immediate action of getting a release or 
an accounting of the American citizens 
taken prisoner or otherwise detained 
during the Korean conflict and still in 
custody- of the Communists,” and he 
urges strong action to accomplish this 
great purpose. As Americans who 
cherish liberty and freedom, our eyes 
and prayers must continue to be focused 
on these fellow citizens who are fated to 
suffer under the unrelenting and mur- 
derous Communist tyranny. Certainly 
we cannot be indifferent to their fate nor 
accept it placidly. This is a matter of 
urgency, and the zealous concern of the 
members of post 22 is commendable. 

Americans cannot be convinced of the 
Communists’ proclaimed desire for peace 
without some clearcut affirmative acts 
for peace. As the resolution points out, 
“improved relations between the United 
States of America and Communist coun- 
tries is dependent on a clear demonstra- 
tion of good faith by the Communist 
bloc.” The prestige and authority vested 
in the Office of President of the United 
States must be unceasingly used to un- 
loosen the chain of bondage of these 
tragic Americans who firmly cling to 
their hope for freedom and their love 
for their homeland. 


The full resolution follows: 
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Whereas in his recent visit to the United 
States, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
expressed an interest in world peace, disarm- 
ament and improved relations with the 
U.S.A, and 

Whereas various cultural exchanges be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. have been 
successfully arranged between the respective 
Governments; and 

Whereas estimates from reliable sources 
indicate that a substantial number of Amer- 
ican citizens who were taken prisoner during 
the Korean conflict are still being held by 
the Communists; and 

Whereas Premier Khrushchev appeared 
sympathetic to a woman in Des Moines, Iowa, 
who approached him expressing concern over 
her two sons who are behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; and 

Whereas it would appear essential that im- 
proved relations between the U.S.A. and 
Communist countries is dependent on a 
clear demonstration of good faith by the 
Communist bloc: Now be it hereby 

Resolved, That the American Legion Post 
No. 22, New Jersey, memorialize the Presi- 
dent of the United States, himself or 
through appropriate agencies, to call for an 
immediate accounting for and return of all 
American citizens taken prisoner or other- 
wise detained during the Korean conflict and 
still in custody of the Communists; and it is 
further 

Resolved, That other American Legion 
posts and departments throughout this State 
and Nation, as well as other civic and patri- 
otic organizations, be encouraged to express 
concern for the plight of American citizens 
so long detained behind the Iron Curtain. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the-Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). : 


January 27, 1960 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington -25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 


estimate of the probable cost of printing the . 


usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Address of Vice President of the United 
States at Chicago Dinner With Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 28, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last night 
the Vice President of the United. States 
delivered an address at the dinner with 
Ike at Chicago, tl. It is a remarkable 
speech in many ways. I quote merely 
one paragraph: 

As far as I am concerned I don’t think 
we need to be too worried about their com- 
ments, because if you think what they said 
publicly about me was bad you ought to 
hear what they're saying privately about 
each other. 


The Vice President referred to com- 
ments made previously about him. 

In this speech the Vice President has 
demonstrated the judgment he has 
shown through his years in the Vice- 
Presidency. His office has certainly 
qualified him to step up higher, and re- 
cent polls indicate that is just what the 
people think. 

Mr. President, his salutation of the 
President was superb. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TExT OF ADDRESS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES AT THE CHICAGO “DINNER 
WitH IKE,” AMPHITHEATER, CHICAGO, ILL., 
JANUARY 27, 1960 
This is a proud day in the life of this city, 

our party and our Nation. Seven and one- 

half years ago a great crusade was launched 
from this very hall to drive from our Nation’s 

Capital a discredited administration and to 

elect as America’s 34th President one of the 

truly great men of this century, Dwight D. 

Eisenhower. 

Never in the history of this Nation has an 
administration more magnificently realized 
the dreams and objectives of those who 
worked and voted for its election. For the 
achievements of those yearg, the American 
people will be eternally grateful—the ending 
of one war, avoiding others and maintaining 
peace without surrender of principle or ter- 
ritory; unleashing our economy from abri- 
trary controls and encouraging and stim- 
ulating the creative enterprise of ovr people 
with the result that our Nation’s prosperity 
has reached an all-time high; and above all 
the restoration of the highest standards of 
honesty, dignity, and integrity in the conduct 
of the people’s business by our national ad- 
ministration in Washington, D.C. 

Every American who joined that crusade 
can proudly say tonight that under the 


leadership of a great President and his Re- 


publican administration, the American peo- 
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ple in terms of peace, prosperity, and prog- 
ress have enjoyed the best 7 years of their 
lives. 

Tonight we salute the man who gave our 
party and our Nation this inspired leader~ 
ship. We do it by our presence here. We 
do it with the contributions that this din- 
ner represents. But the finest tribute that 
we can pay to him is by pledging ourselves 
to carry on the crusade he has so splendidly 
begun, by working and voting for another 
great victory for the Republican Party and 
for the American people this November. 

Incidentally, as you may have noted, some 
of the Democratic Presidential candidates 
took a somewhat different view of the Presi- 
dent’s leadership at their meeting in Wash- 
ington Saturday night. They also had some 
things to say about me. 

As far as I am concerned I don’t think we 
need to be too worried about their com- 
ments, because if you think what they said 
publicly about me was bad.you ought to hear 
what they are saying privately about each 
other. 

However since this is a salute to the Presi- 
dent, I do feel it is appropriate for me to 
comment, at least briefly, on the constantly 
reiterated charge of our opponents that 
“Dwight Eisenhower has been a weak Presi- 
dent—what the Nation needs is a strong 
leader.” 

His leadership does not need defense by 
me or by anyone else. But I would like to 
share with you some of the unforgettable 
personal experiences I have had in seeing 
the President in action during the last 7 
years. ; 

I have seen him calmly and wisely make 
the decisions requiring action on Lebanon, 
Quemoy-Matsu and Suez, 

I have seen him make the even harder 
decisions not to act and talk when a lesser 
man’s rashness could have risked war. 
Courage is not always shown by strong 
actions and brave words. Often it takes a 
far higher form of moral courage to be silent 
when talk may be harmful, and it takes both 
courage and judgment to choose a sound 
course in “contrast to a spectacular course. 
I have often heard the President say in these 
difficult periods, “In a battle, give me a man 
who keeps his head when everybody else is 
losing theirs.”’ 

I have seen his magnificent sense of duty— 
duty that three times brought him back to 
his desk after illnesses that would have put 
younger men on the. sidelines—going to 
Panama while still suffering intense pain 
from an operation—traveling to Europe for 
the NATO Conference 2 years ago when even 
speaking was an intolerable strain. 

I have seen him deal with Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s deft sallies graciously, but with un- 
mistakable and masterful firmness. 

And like any great leader he is at his best 
when the going is roughest. After our de- 
feat in the congressional election of 1958 
when he was being written off as a lame 
duck President, he threw down the gauntlet 
to the spenders and with the help of a fight- 
ing, united band of Republicans in the 
House and Sénate he saved the American 
people from billions of dollars in higher 
taxes and higher prices which the massive 
spending programs of his opponents in the 
Congress would have made inevitable. 

Tlinois Republicans can be proud tonight 
that Everett Dirksen’s splendid leadership 


in the Senate and the united support cf 
Tilinois’ Congressional Republican delegation 
contributed immensely to this magnificent 
achievement. 

And there has never been & more eloquent 
answer to the charges of “American prestige 
is at an all-time low—no leadership—no 
sense of purpose” than the tumultous wel~ 
comes the President received on his recent 
trip abroad. This was a personal tribute. 
But it was also a tribute to Dwight Eisen- 
hower, the leader of the free world, the 
living symbol of the greatness of America 
and its selfiess dedication to the cause of 
peace and freedom. 

If there is any further answer needed to 
the charges of no leadership, let me note one 
tremendous and revealing contrast between 
the campaigns of 1952 and 1960. 

In 1952 the Democratic candidate for 
President couldn’t run fast enough—away— 
from the sorry record of the Truman admin- 
istration which even he termed a mess. 2 

In 1960, every Republican candidate will 
be proud to defend the Eisenhower record 
against all comers and to ask the American 
people to register their approval on election 
day. 

With such an outstanding record, what do 
we have to worry about? The answer is that 
the very record which is our greatest strength 
is potentially our greatest danger. Because 
we have such a fine record there will’ be an 
understandable temptation to stand pat on 
what we have done, to be smug and seli- 
satisfied about the past and to fail to meet 
the new challenges of the future. This at- 
titude is not worthy of our party. And what 
is infinitely more important, it is not ade- 
quate for the needs of the nation in these 
times. 

We can and should be proud of our record. 
And let me serve notice right here and now 
that I intend to defend it with all the 
strength at my command against those who 
attack it. But, we shall look upon. our 
record not as our ultimate achievement but 
as the solid foundation upon which to build 
even greater accomplishments in the future, 

Why is America a great nation today? Be- 
cause we Americans have never lived in the 
past. We are never content to rest on our 
laurels. We never like to settle for being 
second best in anything. 

Let this be the spirit of our party and our 
people as we enter the crucial year of 1960. 

No administration in our history had more 
reason to be proud of its record in domestic 
affairs, but we see exciting challenges in those 
domestic problems that remain unsolved. 

We believe that overall the American edu- 
cational system is the best in the world. 
But inadequate classrooms, underpaid teach- 
ers and flabby standards are weaknesses we 
must constantly strive to eliminate, always 
recognizing in the remedies we recommend 
that any Federal education program must 


‘not infringe upon State and-local responsi- 


bility for and control of our school system. 

We are proud that there has been more 
progress in the 7 years of this administration 
in the field of civil rights than in any ad- 
ministration since Lincoln's, but we shall 
continue to work for constructive programs 
which will assure progress toward our goal 
of equality of opportunity for all Americans. 

We are thankful that American - agricul- 
ture is the most productive in the world and — 
that our problem is one of surpluses rather 
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than scarcity. But we believe there is no 
higher legislative priority than a complete 
overhauling of obsolete farm programs under 
which the prices farmers receive for major 
farm products continue to go down and the 
costs to the taxpayer continue to go up. 

The fact that there are more jobs at 
higher wages available to Americans than at 
any time in history does not weaken our 
determination to develop effective programs 
in which areas of chronic unemployment can 
be restored to healthy, productive units of 
our economy. ; 

The fact that as a result of our policies 12 
million more Americans are covered by social 
security and that benefits are almost 50 per- 
cent higher than was the case 7 years ago 
dos not in any way slow down our drive to 
find ever more adequate methods for pro- 
tecting the aged, the unemployed and the 
disabled. 

And the fact that the American economy 
has never been more productive than it is 
today only encourages us to find more effec- 
tive methods to deal with disputes between 
labor and management so that the public 
interest may be more adequately protected 
but without controls which would stifle the 
productivity of our free enterprise system. 

I am sure that a question which may have 
occurred to you is this: Aren't all Americans 
for these objectives, including our oppo- 
nents? The answer is yes, of course. What 
is the difference, then? 

We Republicans have unshakeable faith 
that the way to achive these goals is by the 
free choices of millions of individual con- 
sumers, by the productive efforts of free 
management and labor, and by local and 
State action wherever possible—supple- 
mented when necessary but not supplanted 
by the Federal Government. 

The philosophy of most of our opponents 
is just the opposite. They claim that the 
road to progress has to be paved with bigger 
Government, more spending, and higher tax 
bills for the people to pay. 

The record proves that our faith in freedom 
fs well placed. Economic policies based on 
encouraging rather than stifling free enter- 
prise gets results—they work. Because the 
fact is that for 20 years Democratic admin- 
istrations promised to give the American 
people the economic abundance and pros- 
perity that the people, stimluated by 7 years 
* of Republican faith-in-freedom, have in 
great measure now achieved for themselves. 
And as long as they are left free of arbitrary 
controls, the American people will continue 
to achieve greater and greater abundance 
with fair shares for everyone. 

Great as are our domestic problems, there 
is another which transcends them all—our 
survival in the struggle which is going on 
throughout the world today. 

There is no part of our record of which 
Wwe are more proud than in the area of na- 
tional security and the conduct of foreign 
policy. But we know that the challenge 
which confronts us continues to be massive 
in character. Because while Mr. Khrushchev 
and his colleagues claim they have ruled out 
the use of force as an instrument of imple- 
menting their national policies, they have 
never abandoned their goal of communizing 
the world. Their people are being driven to 
superhuman efforts to realize this objective 
and their leaders have notified us of their 
intentions. 

What should our answer be? 

Militarily our objective must be to main- 
tain sufficient strength, not for purposes of 
attack, but to deter any potential aggressor. 
Questions have been raised as to whether 
we have now and will continue to have in 
the future strength of this magnitude. 

We need constant examination and con- 
structive criticism of our defense posture, 
pointing up our weaknesses where they exist. 
But constructive criticism is one thing; mak- 
ing America appear weaker than she is to 
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potential aggressors Is another. It is time 
to quit selling America short. We are not 
a second-rate country with second-rate mili- 
tary strength and a second-rate economy. 

Let’s get these facts straight right here 
and now. No aggressor in the world today 
can knock out the deterrent striking power 
of the United States and its allies. This is 
the case today, and it will continue to be so 
in the future. We know this, our political 
critics should know it, and, what is most 
important, Mr. Khrushchev knows it. 

What should our policy in the future be? 
Because we are living in an age of rapid 
technological advances in military science, 
we must submit our national security pro- 
grams to a searching, month-to-month reex- 
amination in the light of any new techno- 
logical developments and of our best cur- 
rent estimates of the military capabilities 
of any potential aggressor. On the basis of 
these appraisals, we must make such read- 
justments as are necessary to keep our de- 
terrent power at adequate levels., And let 
us resolve once and for all that America has 
the resources and the will to maintain the 
absolute deterrent strength necessary for 
survival, whatever sacrifices may be required. 

But the maintenance of military strength 
adequate to deter aggression, whjle absolutely 
essential for our survival, does not by itself 
meet the responsibilities of world leadership 
which are ours. 

We must leave no stone unturned in our 
efforts to find some more effective guarantee 
against the terrible destruction of nuclear 
war than the mere maintenance of a balance 
of terror. 


We must continue to follow the President's 
leadership in his willingness to discuss our 
differences at the conference table when- 
ever there is a prospect for success; in his 
search*for an effective formula under which 
we could reduce the burden of armaments 
and discontinue testing of even more destruc- 
tive nuclear weapons; and in his steadfast 
devotion to the principle that the United 
States must take the leadership in substi- 
tuting the rule of law for the rule of force 
as a method of settling disputes between 
nations. 


Above all, we must recognize that the 
greatest danger we face is in the nonmili- 
tary rather than the military area. Millions 
of Americans heard Mr. Khrushchev on his 
recent visit to this country lay down his 
blunt challenge for peaceful cdmpetition 
between the Communist and the free world. 

What should our answer be? 


We should make it clear at the outset that 
we welcome competition, provided both sides 
compete under the same set of rules and 
provided the competition takes place both 
in the Communrfist and the free world. 
After all, competition is our idea. It is the 
motivating drive responsible for the eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural progress of this 
Nation. We are glad that Mr. Khrushchev 
recognizes its merits and we welcome his 
challenge. 

Can we win in this competition? The an- 
swer is—yes, if we recognize some basic 
factors. 


We must avoid at all costs any overcon- 
fidence just because the Communist idea is 
repugnant to us or because of our belief 
that the Communist system has built-in 
weaknesses which will eventually bring about 
its downfall. 

We must always remember that a totali- 
tarian system, in the short run, can concen- 
trate immense power on chosen objectives; 
that the Russian people are working long and 
hard under the driving direction of fanati- 
cally dedicated leaders who are motivated by 
but a single objective—the communization 
of the world; that the leaders as well as the 
people have a highly developed competitive 
spirit and that they have the advantage of 
anyone who is running behind in a race— 
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the stimulus of trying to catch up and pass 
the front runner. 

We can win in this competition, in other 
words, if we recognize their strength and if 
we work harder, believe more deeply, and 
are motivated by an even stronger competi- 
tive spirit than theirs. 

But in recognizing the seriousness of their 
challenge, we could make no greater mis- 
take than to go overboard and start to judge 
American institutions by the Communist 
yardstick. 

They have a patent on the system of bu- 
reaucracy, government controls, and govern- 
ment domination. But even they have 
found it necessary to modify their system 
by increasingly providing greater rewards for 
those who make the greatest contributions 
to their economy. 

In other words, they are finding it neces- 
sary to turn our way. At a time they are 
turning our way, the greatest mistake we 
could make would be to turn their way. 

Our answer to them, therefore, in the area 
of economic competition must not be more 
government spending and more government 
controls but stimulation and encouragement 
of the creative energies of millions of free 
peoples and of our system of productive pri- 
vate enterprise. 

And we must not make the mistake of just 
meeting them on their chosen battleground. 
The answer to atheistic Communist ma- 
terialism is not just more and better ma- 
terialism. 

To put it simply, they offer progress at the 
cost of freedom. Our alternative is progress 
with freedom—and, in fact, progress because 
of freedom. 

I realize that there are many who com- 
plain that the Communists have a sense of 
purpose which we lack. And there is no 
question but that they do have a sense of 
purpose—that of imposing the Communist 
system on all the nations of the world. 

We can certainly agree that we do not 
have this sense of purpose. Because, as the 
President reiterated over and over again on 
his recent trip, far from wanting to impose 
our system on other nations, we believe that 
all peoples must be free to choose the kind 
of government they want. 

But the fact that we have no desire to con- 
quer the world does not mean that our 
alternative to communism is simply to leave 
the world as it is—ignoring the misery, 
disease, and inequity on which communism 
thrives. We, too, have a purpose and a mis- 
sion in the world today—and that is what 
we must make clear as we meet the Com- 
munist challenge. 

We offer our partnership, our advice, and 
assistance in helping peoples everywhere to 
achieve the economic progress which is essen- 
tial if they are to have better food and hous- 
ing and health than they presently enjoy. 

But we do not stop here. We say, broaden 
competition between communism and free-* 
dom to include the spiritual and cultural 
values that have especially distinguished our — 
civilization and enriched our lives. 

We insist that man needs freedom—tfree- 
dom of inquiry and information, freedom to 
seek knowledge, to express his views, freedom 
to choose his own leaders and hold them 
strictly accountable, freedom to shape his 
own destiny—and above all—freedom to wor- 
ship God in the light of his own conscience. 

Let our mission in the world today be to 
extend to all mankind not just the ideal but 
the fact of freedom—by preserving and pro- 
tecting and defending it, by helping others 
achieve it, by offering our own example of 2 
free society at work. 

This mission is not new. It is the heart of 
the American idea that goes back to the very 
foundation of this free Republic. It is the 
essence of the crusade launched here 7 years 
ago and we can be proud tonight that our 
great President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, is its 
living symbol in America and throughout the 
world. 
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Vice President Rooney 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York, Congressman Joun J. 
Rooney, was nominated for Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States at a notable 
dinner given in his honor in New York 
City this week. 

No more popular candidate could be 
nominated and I am convinced that if 
the ballot were taken here on the floor 
of the House this morning he would re- 
ceive every vote cast without exception 
on both sides of the aisle. 

Congressman Rooney’s nomination is 
most timely. Many have been men- 
tioned for the Presidency but there has 
been a dearth of candidates for the Vice 
Presidency and no one could serve in 
that high office with greater ability or 
better understanding of basic national 
problems than Congressman Rooney. 

The widespread enthusiasm with 
which the nomination was received is 
reflected in the graphic account carried 
by the New York World-Telegram of 
January 22, 1960: 

ROONEY FOR VICE PrESIDENT—JUDGE SWEEDLER 
HEADS Group PusHING CANDIDACY 

JoHN J. ROONEY was there when they blew 
the atom bomb at Bikini and this experience 
has pretty well fortified him against life’s 
surprises. Nevertheless, he was taken back 
when they told him last night about the 
committee. 

“What committee?” 
again, slowly.” 

The New York Citizens Committee to 
Nominate Congressman JoHN J. Rooney for 
Vice President of the United States—that’s 
the committee. Puzzlement, disbelief, then 
shock registered with the Congressman. 

Few people, other than Committee Chair- 
man Nathan Sweedler, were carried away 
with the idea but the sentiment was cele- 
brated. What better way to salute the vet- 
eran Congressman, who was the honor guest 
at the Cathedral Club’s 60th annual dinner? 

Mr. Sweedler, a former municipal court 
justice, ‘was quick to confess his friend, 
Representative ROONEY, was unaware of the 
committee’s existence. 

“He doesn’t know the first thing about it,” 
Mr. Sweedler said. “I felt it was a capital 
idea so I had 2,500 cards made up and dis- 
tributed. Unless Congressman Rooney stops 
it, it is my plan to visit throughout the 
State and encourage committees for RooNEY. 

“You know,” Mr. Sweedler said, “the only 
difference between JoHN ROONEY and JOHN 
KENNEDY is that Senator KENNEDY has a 
couple of million dollars.” 

The guest list at last night’s dinner read 
like a Who’s Who in Politics. 

Among those attending were former Gov. 
W. Averell Harriman; State Comptroller 
Arthur Levitt; Joseph M. Swing, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion; Tammany Leader Carmie G. De- 
Sapio; Democratic State Chairman Michael 
H. Pendergast; Brooklyn Democratic Leader 
Joseph T. Sharkey; his GOP counterpart, 
John R. Crews, and a contingent of Texas 
Congressmen whooping it up for Senator 
LyNnpon B. JoHNSsON, the principal speaker. 





he asked. “Say it 
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Noting the presence of Lane Dwinell, as- 
sistant secretary of state, and other State 
Department brass, Representative Rooney 
cracked: “This belies a great many news- 
paper stories; I have friends in the State 
Department.” 

Mr. Rooney, it is said, does not have a 
couple of million dollars, but he does wield 
considerable power and this makes for irony. 
If he were ever to move up in government, 
he might increase his stature but lose several 
inches off the big stick he holds as chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions. 

The Democratic Congressman for Red 
Hook, South Brooklyn, and Borough Park is 
widely known as a bulldog on budgets, giv- 
ing cold shivers to the State Department, 
Justice and Commerce Departments, the US. 
Information Agency, and others over ex- 
penses. Mr. Rooney is not loath to take on 
an opponent and argue the positive and 
negative aspects of a $27 executive-type 
wastebasket, As a Vice President, for in- 
stance, life could prove dull to an old 
warrior. ; 





The Boy Scouts and the United Givers 
Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ~ 


Thursday, January 28, 1960 


Mr. DODD. As a member of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the District of Columbia, and the Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency, it is 
a special pleasure for me to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the local chap- 
ter of one of this Nation’s most impor- 
tant national organizations. I refer to 
the National Capital Area Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America and the whole- 
some benefits which it provides in bring- 
ing a strong and virile scouting program 
to the boyhood of this area. Clearly, the 
training that the council gives the boys 
in citizenship, character development, 
and physical fitness goes a long way in 
helping to effectively combat the serious 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Two facts are especially noteworthy 
about the Scouting movement in this 
area: First, more than 43,000 Cubs, 
Scouts, and Explorers are enrolled in the 
National Capital Area Council; and sec- 
ond, approximately 16,000 registered 
adult volunteer Scouters give capable, 
dedicated, and devoted leadership to 
these boys. The figures I have quoted 
represent a growth in membership of 


20,000 boys and leaders during the past. 


5 years. Another point worthy of con- 
sideration is that 35 full-time profes- 
sional Scout executives serve these 16,000 
volunteer leaders—or an average of only 
1 paid executive for every 450 volun- 
teer Teaders. These significant indica- 
tors, plus the fact that the Scouting pro- 
gram is brought to the boys of this area 
on an efficient cost-per-boy basis which is 
below the national average, means that 
the operating expenses are lower here 
than in most metropolitan centers, to 
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insure the best possible program and 
services for American boyhood. 

I cite the above facts because I have 
been especially interested to read in the 
Washington newspapers recently about 
problems facing the Boy Scouts and the 
United Givers Fund, arising primarily 
from the cost of the significant and ex- 
panding services of the Scouting pro-. 
gram, which must be met from the 
unfortunately insufficient contributions 
to the United Givers Fund by the Wash~ 
ington community. Because I recognize 
that the largest portion of the financial 
support of the Boy Scouts in this area 
is received from the United Givers Fund, 
which contributes also to the support of 
145 other agencies, I have been im- 
pressed by the statesman-like resolution 
of this difficult problem and the method 
that was arrived at in an attempt to 
secure additional funds to meet the 
minimum requirements. 

It is in this spirit, and in a desire to 
congratulate president Philip Gore and 
the civic-minded men on the executive - 
board of the National Capital Area Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts, president Charles 
E. Phillips of the United Givers Fund 
and president Frederick B. Lee of the 
Health and Welfare Council, that I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce in the 
Recorp the following statement that was 
issued on behalf of these community 
leaders on January 16 and an excellent 
editorial about it that appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
January 18, 1960. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UGF-HWC-Boyr Scouts Unrrep on Pans 
FoR SUPPLEMENTAL Drive or ScovTs 

United Givers Fund President Charles E. 
Phillips, Health and Welfare Council Presi- 
dent Frederick B. Lee, and Philip L. Gore, 
president of the Boy Scouts National Capi- 
tal Area Council, announced today that com- 
plete and satisfactory agreement has been 
reached on the supplemental membership 
enrollment to be conducted by the Scouts 
during February. Mr. Phillips 
approval on behalf of his agency and stated 
that Frederick B. Lee, president of the health 
and welfare council, voiced a similar view 
in according HWC endorsement to the lim- 
ited appedl to be undertaken by the Scouts. 

Mr. Phillips pointed out that (1) the 
Scouts may seek to enroll parents of Scouts 
and active registered adult voluntecr 
Scouters; (2) ‘the scouts will not publicize 
the drive through mass media channels; and 
(3) the rules and conditions of Hwc and 
UGF will be observed. 

Mr. Phillips explained that, at the re- 
quest of Philip Gore, president of the Scouts 
National Capital Area Council, he and Mr. 
Lee had met with Mr. Gore on Friday, ne 
uary 15. The group conferred 
suitable basis under which the Scouts er 
conduct a drive without doing a disservice to 
united giving, inasmuch as the Scouts had 
previously sought to obtain additional fun<s 
for 1960 by enrolling Scout alumni and 
proven supporters of Scouting in their sup- 
plemental appeal. Special attention was di- 
rected at increasing their proceeds by more 
complete enrollment within the approved 
categories of parents and registered Scouters. 

Mr. Gore stated: “The Boy Scouts, as a 
charter member of UGF, as a member agency 
of HWC, and as an tion that plays 
an integral role in the life of this commu- 
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nity, has acceded to the request of HWC and 
UGF to conduct its current enrollment in 
accordance with the provisions they have 
established. In a desire to cooperate and 
not to impair the united giving concept, our 
executive board has agreed to restrict our 
drive again this year to a nonpublic ap- 
peal. Because the need is so great we shall 
tackle this assignment with renewed dedica- 
tion.” Mr, Gore added that, through the 
determination and support of the parents 
of Scouts and the volunteer Scouters in this 
area “we earnestly hope to be able to meet 
the minimum costs of the vital program of 
scouting in order that the benefits it pro- 
vides to boyhood and the community will 
be maintained and strengthened.” 

Mr. Phillips, in mentioning his gratifica- 
tion to Mr. Gore and the Scout executive 
board, joined with Mr. Lee in expressing the 
hope that this supplemental enrollment 
would prove successful. Mr. Phillips ac- 
knowledged the important contribution 
made by the Scouts in their performance of 
vital services and added that he was glad 
that this matter was resolved in a way that 
is clearly in the best interests of the entire 
community. 


ee 


CLOSED BREACH 


Supporters of both the United Givers Fund 
and the Boy Scouts of America will be pleased 
that they have reached agreement on the 
Scouts’ supplemental drive next month. The 
announcement 2 weeks ago that the Scouts 
would broaden their solicitation even if it 
should mean loss of UGF support was a 
serious blow to the widely-approved concept 
of a one-package fund-raising campaign. 
Apparently the Scout leaders came to see that 
their plan would work to the disadvantage of 
the entire community and perhaps in the 
end to the disadvantage of Scouting. In any 
event, they are entitled to commendation for 
the subsequent agreement to keep their sup- 
plementary drive within the UGF rules. The 
community now has a vested interest in sup- 
plying the Boy Scout organization with the 
funds it needs through its limited appeal to 
parents and adult volunteer Scouters, and 
everyone should understand more clearly the 
mecessity for greater efforts to raise the en- 
tire UGF quota in the next drive. 





Water Resources of Illinois and the 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1960 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 21 the Governor of Illinois, Wil- 
liam G. Stratton, delivered an address on 
the water resources of Illinois and the 
Nation at a dinner sponsored by the 
ee Valley Association at Carlyle, 

The Governor has taken a very active 
part in the water resources problem in 
Illinois and he certainly expresses a vast 
and extended knowledge of the entire 
question in this address. I herewith ap- 
pend the address in full: 

A year ago, approximately, the civic- 
minded people of this area observed the 


actual groundbreaking for the great Carlyle 
Dam, the culmination of the hopes and 
strenuous effort of many years. 
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Tonight, we have here many of those who 
through the years dreamed for this project; 
we have those who actually planned for it 
with the skills and talents of engineers, and 
we have those who are building the project 
itself with their own know-how and ma- 
chines. We have, then, represented here, the 
attributes of foresight, planning, and action. 

Here tonight we have also representa- 
tives of local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments, a display of the cooperation which 
is possible among these agencies of govern+ 
ment, a cooperation which is vital to the 
continved progress of our Nation under gov~ 
ernmental leadership. ‘ 

Also at this dinner are representatives of 
the ultimate users of the facility we are 
creating—the municipal, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and recreational facility which this 
great body of water will provide. 

The wealth of a nation or an area is never 
really represented by dollars or monetary 
values. 
abilities of the people of a nation or an area 
to use—and most important—to conserve— 
its resources. 

This Carlyle Dam, this Kaskaskia develop- 
ment, is a classic example of a drive to 
use and conserve the most precious asset of 
water, in which Illinois is vastly wealthy, 
through the cooperative efforts and abilities 
of the people of an area, and the govern- 
mental and civic agencies which are em- 
braced in that area. This observance to- 
night, is, in essence, an act in a drama por- 
traying the insistence of a restless and pro- 
gressive people that there is virtually noth- 
ing which can’t be made better. 

I have mentioned the varied talents and 

“ambitions which are represented at this 
dinner. A person could make a long speech 
only by analyzing each of those talents, the 


. dreamers, the planners, the doers, and so 


forth; in fact, one could make too long a 
speech doing so. Rather we can only skim 
over the elements involved here, and be 
gratified that they exist. 

It is important, however, to point out that 
the resource which we discuss tonight, water, 
is one in which Illinois ranks high in the 
scale of measuring the values of a region. 
It is one of the favorable elements which 
we in Illinois have to offer commerce and 
industry as a major contribution in a com- 
bination of circumstances that is perhaps 
not surpassed throughout the world. 

When this State was a wilderness, its 
water resources were not larger than they 
are today, and the best scientific research 
tells us that the resource of water in Illinois 
will be undiminished and constantly re- 
freshed for all ages to come. Wars have 
been fought for water, and nations have 
perished for want of it. Here in this State, 
which actually is almost an island bounded 
by the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Wabash, 
and Lake Michigan, it is estimated that 
2,000 billion gallons per day of atmospheric 
moisture are present to renew our water 
resource, with about 99 billion gallons per 
day falling as rain or snow. Inside the State 
some 23 billion gallons per day of stream- 
flow are available, which, coupled with the 
water on the border make available an aver- 
age per day of water supplies totaling 43 
billion gallons, or five times the present 
usage in the State. Thus it can be seen that 
the quantities of water needed for our in- 
creasing population and industrial and agri- 
cultural growth and expansion are present 
to meet all foreseeable needs. 

These statements, incidentally, are not 
made on the basis of quick and haphazard 
research for the expediency of the moment. 
Our State’s water resource records go back 
to 1895, and Illinois has the best set of rec- 
ords on water and resources, with its tre- 
mendous value to industrial development, 
in the Nation. 

Among the results of these long-time 
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studies is the knowledge that here in south- 
ern Illinois there is not only a higher mean 
annual rainfall, there is a greater runoff and 
streamfiow, an ideal combination of circum- 
stances for developments such as the Kas- 
kaskia Reservoir. 

In fact, what we are doing here is putting 
to work a natural advantage of an area, con- 
serving it, and making it available for use 
in myriad fashions that surpass the imagi- 
nation even of those who laid the basis for 
the development. 

I know that all at this meeting are well 
acquainted with the statistics concerning 
the development—its 26,000 acres of water, 
its potential as a flood control pool, its shore- 
line with the vast recreational possibilities, 
and the miles of dams and levees that will 
contain the water. 

It is generally known, I suppose, that 25 
communities will be within economical 
range to use the water for local purposes and 
the ultimate plan was adopted after exhaus- 
tive research into other methods of pro- 
viding flood protection, which is a basic rea- 
son for the work. 

This lake and fhe future one above us at 
Shelbyville will afford protection to some 65,- 
000 acres of agricultural land, and increase 
the potential use of about 70,000 acres of 
fertile bottom land along the course of the 
river. . 

Other benefits will include attraction for 
industry, better control of flood conditions 
and navigation on the middle and lower Mis- 
sissippi River, and great new recreational 
areas for about 34% million people within a 
100-mile radius of the Carlyle Reservoir. 

I have mentioned the cooperation which 
has existed among agencies of Government 
and citizen groups in this development, and 
I want to remind all of you that the coopera- 
tion will continue in the future. Our State 
government, as a matter of fact, is already at 
work in consultation with Federal authori- 
ties planning recreational facilities and areas, 
operation of which will be a prime function 
of our own department of conservation. 

It has been a policy of this administra- 
tion to develop new areas for rest and re- 
vitalization of our population. It is our 
belief, and one which has been implemented 
into action, that these days of exploding 
urban growth and of a generally stepped-up 
pace of living have created the requirement 
that the State provide such facilities. Sub- 
urban development is eating up the woods 
and waters that used to surround our cities 
and towns, and we must provide a substi- 
tute for them. A generally increased stand- 
ard of living has provided longer periods of 
leisure time, and a general increase in the 
economic ability of persons to take advan- 
tage of that time. Our development of 
parks, lakes, hunting, boating, and fishing 
areas, is the answer to these requirements, 
and it is my firm belief that the responsibil- 
ity of the State is just as great in this area 
as it is in other areas of service, such as 
providing for the ill and the poor, 

While I am not at liberty here tonight to 
give specific details, I can say that negoti- 
ations and planning are already underway 
by our department of conservation to utilize 
certain areas of the shoreline of this de- 
velopment as game refuge and hunting areas. 
We will have hundreds of acres under such 
control in perhaps three areas to be operated 
by our department. 

The Federal Government will, of course, 
work closely in cooperation with us in this 
field. In addition, recreational experts pre- 
dict that more than 60,000 fishing trips an- 
nually will be made available by the water 
impounded in this development. In the 
early planning stage by our department are 
acco! odations for the fisherman and the 
camper, including public boats and launch- 
ing facilities, and picnic and camping areas. 
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It is likely there will also be development of 
commercial docks and launching areas. 

They have even reported to me the kind 
and size of fish they expect to be harvested 
from the lake—largemouth bass, bluegill, 
black and white crappie, and catfish. During 
the early development, or impoundment of 
the lake, the experts say, the fishes caught 
will be large individuals, present now in the 
river, and very fast growing individuals that 
quickly attain a desirable size because of the 
vast quantity of food available during the 
early inundation. This phenomental growth 
in newly impounded water is rather like the 
results obtained when virgin lands are cul- 
tivated for the first time. 

It is in this field that our State government 
will be most active in connection with this 
development, which will bring such vast 
benefit to this entire wide area. We are 
pleased that we are a part of the creation 
of this reservoir and are convinced that the 
State funds we are using now and will use 
in this area for these purposes are wise in- 
vestments. 

It is only during times such as these that 
such massive strides toward betterment can 
be made. Only in periods of peace and pros- 
perity do we have the manpower, the facili- 
ties, the materials, and the finances to build 
for the present and the future. 

In wartime, our manpower and our mate- 
rials are devoted to the waging of conflict. 
In times of deep depression there is a definite 
limit to resources, in the face of surplus man- 
power. With peace and prosperity there are 
not only the resources, the manpower, the 
ability, there is the desire to progress along 
the lines that lead to individual betterment 
through cooperative effort. This lake we 
mark tonight is an outstanding example of 
the drama of improvement. I congratulate 
all concerned. 





Friends Abroad Can’t Be Bought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
a fundamental truth that friendship 
cannot be purchased, and the United 
States has had ample evidence of it in 
the unhappy results of many phases of 
its interminable foreign aid program. 
That point was the subject of a recent 
editorial of exceptional clarity and per- 
ception in the Albany (Ga.) Herald of 
January 22, 1960, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 





- dix of the REecorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FrRrenps ABROAD CAN’t BE BOUGHT 


As is typical in a presidential year, loud 
are the cries in Congress about the need for 
economy. Unhappily, too, much of the 
verbal anguish is in the form of political lip- 
service. For instance, in the midst of the 
economy platitudes may be seen several in- 
genious schemes for spending the money 
of American taxpayers on so-called foreign 
aid projects. 

Cuba’s Fidel Castro has proposed that the 
U.S. Government loan $30 billion for a Latin 
American development program over the next 
decade. Similarly, other “good neighbors” in 

at area have suggested that Washington 
supply fixed amounts of capital every year, 
create a preferential trading zone for Latin 
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American exports and finance the rapid in- 
dustrialization of Latin America. 

There is also considerable advocacy of 
America’s underwriting the foreign exchange 
required for India’s third 5-year plan, which 
begins in 1961. The cost is variously esti- 
mated at $1-billion to $1.5 billion. The argu- 
ment advanced here is that Red China has 
been bounding along economically under 
communism and that India, with its mix- 
ture of socialism and free enterprise, has 
been lagging in development; therefore, the 
American taxpayer should fill the breach for 
India’s benefit. 

These are but a few of the suggestions for 
getting the American ‘dollar abroad. They 
all are being presented to the American 
public on the ground of necessity. What 
is being attempted is to induce the convic- 
tion that the issue of the cold war will be 
determined by the willingness of the US. 
Government to sign unlimited blank checks. 
Yet some of the assumptions’on which the 
pleas for ever bigger Government-to-Gov- 
ernment subsidies are founded are down- 
right untenable, and others are very rickety. 
It simply is not true that this or that amount 
of dollars will save this or that nation from 
passing under Communist rule.: 

For 7 years, the United States has been 
pouring money into Bolivia on a substantial 
scale. The argument has been that Amer- 
ican generosity has helped to keep in pow- 
er a left Socialist regime which is accepted 
as a bulwark against communism. But re- 
cent anti-American riots show that this in- 
vestment has brought little, if amy, good 
will, and Bolivia’s economic difficulties seem 
just as far from solution as ever. 

Indeed, it is quite arguable that, in this 
and other cases, lavish American aid has 
been of little real benefit to the recipient 
countries. It has encouraged their rulers 
to dodge the temporarily unpopular measure 
which would put the economy on a sound 
basis. 

Brazil is a larger and economically more 
significant country than Bolivia. Here also 
there is little economic benefit to show for 
the loans to a total of some $900 million 
which Brazil has received since the Eisen- 
hower administration came into power. 
Some of these loans were granted on the 
understanding that Brazil, one of the world’s 
chronic inflationists, would take some eco- 
nomic and financial measures calculated to 
put its house in order. These measures 
have not been taken to date, and it is not 
likely that they ever will be. 


Truly, America and Americans have not 
proved wanting in the spirit of international 
cooperation. But it is well to remember, 
with the outflow of gold from this country 
as a periodic warning, that our resources are 
not inexhaustible and that a gift, as well 
as a loan, “oft loses both itself and friend.” 
When the Washington Government is asked 
to commit itself. to. trying to bail out the 
ocean of poverty in Africa, in many parts 
of Asia, in some countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, the skeptical instinct of the average 
American voter and taxpayer is probably a 
miore intelligent guide than the fallacious 
eloquence of those who make a fetish of 
unlimited handouts. - 





Tribute to the Late Justice Johnston 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1960 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in. the 
e 
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Recorp, I include the following tribute 
to the late Justice John B. J 
which appeared in the New York Law 
Journal of Tuesday, January 19, 1960, 
Justice Johnston served in the House 
from 1919 to 1921 as a Representative 
of the Fifth New York District. He had 
a long and distinguished career as a 
lawyer, legislator, judge, and admin- 
istrator. 

The article follows: 

TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JUSTICE JOHNSTON 

At the opening, of the appellate division 


opening of this court today, some men- 
tion should be made of the loss which we 
have suffered in the death on Monday last 
of one of our former associates, Hon. John 


Judge Johnston was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, on July 10, 1882. In 1885, his 
father came to the United States and settled 
in Long Island City. The following year, 
1886, his mother Janet, his sister Mary, and 
young John B., who was then 4 years of 
age, left Scotland and joined the father in 
America. Later on, in 1895, the family 
moved to Brooklyn where the judge resided 
continuously until the time of-his death. 

Judge Johnston received his early edu- 
cation at the public schools in Long Island 


in the law office of the celebrated lawyer 
and orator, W. Bourke Cochran, who en- 
couraged him to take up the study of the 
law. From 1906 to 1908, he attended the 
New York Law School, and upon comple- 
tion of his law studies, was promoted to the 
position of managing clerk in Mr. Coch- 
ran’s firm. He was admitted to the bar 
June 5, 1912. He continued with Mr. Coch- 
ran’s firm until the latter’s death, at which 
time he engaged in the general practice of 
the law in his own name at 31 Nassau 
Street, New York City. In November 1918, 
he was elected to Congress from the Fifth 


New York District, where he served from . 


1919 to 1921. As in his practice of the law, 
his ability and eloquence won immediate 
recognition and acclaim in the Congress of 
the United States. Upon completion of his 
term in Congress, he returned to the practice 
of the law until he assumed office as a justice 
of the supreme court in the second judicial 
district on January 1, 1928. He served on 
that bench with outstanding ability and 
great distinction. 

On January 1, 1935, Gov. Herbert Leh- 
man first designated him as an associate. 
justice of this appelate division. Thereafter 
he was redesignated by Governors Lehman 
and Dewey, and continued as an associate 
justice of this court for 17 years. He re- 
tired on December 31, 1952, upon reaching 
the mandatory retirement age of 70. 

On January 1, 1953, he was appointed an 
official referee of the supreme court and con- 
tinued as such until July 4, 1955, when he 
assumed the office of State Administrator of 
the Judicial Conference of the State of New 
York, a post he held at the time of his death, 

It was my privilege to be a very close 
friend of Judge Johnston for many years. 
I had for him a genuine and lasting affection. 
His untimely passing brings to me a deep 
and keen sense of personal loss. His 
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gracious and charming manner won for him 

the esteem and respect of all who had the 

privilege of knowing him. We shall miss 

pe friendly presence and genial companion- 
Pp. 

Judge Johnston had a keen and brilliant 
legal mind and the ability to express himself 
with clarity and vigor. During the consul- 
tations of this court, his rich and well- 
rounded experience, profound knowledge of 
the law and wise counsel, were of invaluable 
aid to his associates. Later in our delibera- 
tions and activities as members of the Judi- 
cial Conference, he was a tower of strength 
in the movement to modernize and stream- 
line our judicial system. This splendid 
courthouse in which we are assembled today, 
the planning and construction of which he 
supervised, is a lasting monument to his 
zeal, integrity and vision. In Judge John- 
ston’s passing, our profession has lost a stal- 
wart and forthright advocate, our commu- 
nity an outstanding leader and brilliant ad- 
ministrator. 

Many of you, I am sure, had the privilege 
of knowing Judge Johnston personally or 
professionally during his long and distin- 
guished career. All of you, I am confident, 
share our feeling of sadness and loss today, 
at his passing. To his son John and his 
family, to whom Judge Johnston was so 
deeply devoted and so closely attached, we 
extend our heartfelt sympathy. 


When this court recesses today, it will do 
so in memory of Judge John B. Johnston. 





} Rail Commuter Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the commuter problem is a 
part of a much larger transportation 
crisis caused by inadequate facilities, 
expanding needs and spotty planning. 
A thoughtful, consistent Federal policy 
in these matters could greatly ease the 
problem and make commuter service an 
efficient, if not altogether a pleasant 
means of getting to and from work. 
Several pertinent thoughts on transpor- 
tation needs and Federal policy are 
given in a Newark Sunday Star-Ledger 
editorial. I recommend these ideas to 
the consideration of all persons inter- 
ested in a rapid solution to this de- 
teriorating situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Newark Sunday Star Ledger, Jan. 
24, 1960} 

, INCONSISTENT POLICY 

In commenting on the failure of the Fed- 
eral Government to assist in solving the rail 
commuter problem, Governor Meyner pointed 
up a contradiction in the policy pursued in 
Washington. 

While the Federal Government refuses to 
help tackle the problem, it has claimed ju- 
risdiction in permitting service to be cur- 
tailed or abandoned. 
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If the Federal Government assumes this 
jurisdiction, it cannot maintain that the 
problem is purely local and outside its pur- 
view. In view of the Transportation Act ef 
1958—under which the railroads are seek- 
ing to dump portions of their commuter 
operation—the claim of the Federal Govern- 
ment to a hands-off policy will hardly hold 


Commuter service can be considered a 
part of the national rail pattern, since losses 
incurred in commuter operations are made 
up through revenue from freight opera- 
tions. This certainly has a bearing on the 
ability of the railroads to maintain all- 
around service. 

One of the reasons for a reluctance to 
get in the commuter picture may be the 
difficulty in apportioning aid. One area may 
well complain that another is getting fa- 
vored treatment. Such complaints, however, 
would not be unique in the history of Fed- 
eral assistance. . 

A good case can be made out for Federal 
aid to bolster rail commuter service. Not 
the least of the arguments is the prospect 
that steadily deteriorating rail service will 
mean an added load on the roads. And since 
the Federal Government already has assumed 
a responsibility in the matter of highway 
construction, assistance to the railroads 
might, in the long run, be much less costly. 

Perhaps. the Government isn’t obliged to 
follow a consistent policy. But it could 
find just as much justification for assisting 
rail commuter operations as for withhold- 


ing aid. 





Nixon Maintains Lead, 55-45, Over: 
Stevenson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1960 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that many people throughout the coun- 
try have been interested in the relative 
standings of the candidates for Presi- 
dent in both parties in polls now being 
undertaken by several organizations. 
One of the most reliable of these is the 
Gallup poll, taken by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion, in Princeton, 
N.J. This poll shows as of January 
1960 that the Vice President has 55 per- 
cent of the popular vote and Mr. Steven- 
son 45 percent—that the Vice President 
has 53 percent of the vote and Senator 
KENNEDY 47 percent of the vote in a poll 
between those two candidates. 

From this, it would appear that the 
lead which the Vice President has over 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. KENNEpy is ap- 
proximately the same as it was in Octo- 
ber and November of 1959. 

The article follows: 

THe GALLUP POLL—NIXON MAINTAINS LEAD, 
55-45, Over STEVENSON 
(By George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N.J., January 27.—Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon holds a substantial lead over 
Adlai Stevenson today in a test of the two 
men’s potential support from the Nation’s 
voters. 

In the latest Gallup poll, Nrxon’s margin 
is about the same as that he had over Steven- 
son 2 months ago. 
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Gallup poll reporters across the country 
asked this question of a carefully drawn * 
cross section of voters: ‘ 

“Suppose the presidential elections. were 
being held today, If Adlai Stevenson were 
the Democratic candidate and 
Nrxon were the Republican candidate, which 
would you like to see win?” 

The latest trial heat results: 


NIXON VERSUS STEVENSON, JANUARY 1960 


Percent 
icine) thin tient csiestnay caniatiepinancebiistsaptiilies cpm 55 
DI VRNNOE. sian wckticubémenvidionsnenkh 45 


The Vice President’s political fortunes 
over the past year can pretty well be divided 
into pre-Moscow and post-Moscow periods— 
a@ reference, of course, to Nrxon’s trip to the 
Soviet Union last summer. 

Before his trip, for example, Nixon was 
trailing Stevenson in trial heat tests; since 
his return from Russia, he has run ahead 
of the former Illinois Governor. This has 
been the trend of the vote since 1 year ago: 


Nizon against Stevenson, 1955-56 








| NIXON Stevenson 
Percent Percent 
SOMUATY 1000... Kécdbaensccncncans 49 fl 
eee a gmeniadnanlate eke aiatinel 44 56 
(Russian visit—late July), 

in intent ionismiitidhinnehoe, 51 49 
EE - nccuncpipiemnabuncl 54 : 46 
PUES. Cachnnnicncdusasion 56 44 
FMIAG 1000. 5 so eliccecncctnn 55 45 





Against Senator KENNEDY, a leading choice, 
along with Stevenson, of the Democratic 
voters, Nrxon’s showing has followed much 
the same pattern. Before his Russian trip, 
the Vice President trailed Kennepy—since 
then, he has pulled up sharply on the Sena- 
tor, with the latest results as follows: 


NIXON VERSUS KENNEDY, JANUARY 1960 


Percent 
IOI er sb thle tid onic tn teste cavern ap wiieutrinnioscn des nme saints ahem 53 
NU aa oid ws ce dntliatioalecaueneani’ 47 


The fact that Nixon runs a stronger race 
aganst Stevenson than against KENNEDY is 
due chiefly to Senator KENNEDY’s greater 
strength in his native East. 

Here is a comparison of Nixon’s vote by 
regions of the country against both Steven- 
son and KENNEDY: 





Percent NIxon 





NIXON NIXon 
against against 
Stevenson | KENNEDY 








 enabeoul 55 53 

Ti ies salina aciciai oa alert 56 4¢ 
ES eT ASS, 55 53 
EE tie paeibhwaneebeinciond 50 54 
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The Vice President’s apparent vote-get- 
ting ability today is particularly interesting 
when one compares the present Nixon-Ste- 
venson trend with that recorded by the Gall- 
up poll just 4 years ago. At that time, with 
Eisenhower running ahead of Stevenson in 
trial-heat tests, this was the trend of Nixon- 
Stevenson sentiment: 


Nizon against Stevenson, 1955-56 
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U.S. Share of Seaway Tolls Totals $3 
Million ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1960 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 





pletion of the’ St. Lawrence Seaway. 


formally dedicated on June 26, 1959, re 
resents a milestone of major progress 
creating a stronger economic lifeline be- 
tween the United States—particularly 
the Great Lakes region—and markets, 
people, and Nations around the globe. 

The scope and significance of the sea- 
way project has excited and challenged 
the thinking and imagination, not only 
of shipping and other commercial and 
economic groups, but of citizens in al- 
most all walks of life. 

Serving the Nation, the seaway is ex- 
pected to create ever greater economic 
benefits that will flow veinlike to com- 
munities throughout the country. 

However, the transformation of the 
untamed waters of the mighty St. Law- 
rence River into a harnessed seaway was 
not accomplished, my colleagues will re- 
call, without sizable opposition, partic- 
ularly on the grounds of the cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

As a cosponsor of the seaway law, I 
naturally feel that in accordance with its 
original provisions, the seaway should 
“pay its own way.” 

Recently, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation issued a report 
on the first year operations of the water- 
way. 

Despite difficulties of the operation of 
such a tremendous, complex project— 
as well as the loss of traffic due to the 
steel strike—Seaway traffic for the first 
year of operations with ocean vessels 


was most encouraging. The volume of. 


cargo tonnage for 1959 was 75 percent 
over 1958. Indications are even more 
promising for 1960 season. New. lines 
are reported entering the Great Lakes 
next ‘year and most scheduled lines 


which used the seaway in 1959 are ex-. 


pected to return. Bulk cargo potentials 
are increasing. 

From 1959 toll revenues, the Corpora- 
tion paid all operating expenses of nearly 
$1 million and in addition repaid to the 
U.S. Treasury the sum-of $2 million. 

The seaway will, I believe, not only 
pay off its costs of construction—as pro- 
vided in the law—but will also—as we 
who supported it envisioned—be of tre- 
mendous economic benefit to the coun- 
try. 

For the future, the seaway, I believe, 
will continue to grow to serve the funda- 
mental commercial, economic, travel, 
shipping and a great many other in- 
terests of the Nation, 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal car- 
ried a detailed article entitled “Share of 
Seaway Tolls to Total $3 Million,” outlin- 


. 


- Department had told him that Canada 
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ing the way in which the seaway is not 
only paying the costs of operation, but 
even during its first year of traffic, mak- 
ing payments on the indebtedness of its 
cost. of construction. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Suare oF SEAWAY TOLLs TO ToTAL $3 MILLION 


WASHINGTON, D.C.——The United States’ 
share of ship toHs on the new St. Lawrence 
Seaway in its first year of operation is ex- 
pected to total more than $3 million. 

That report, was given the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee Wednesday after- 
noon by Lewis G. Castle, Administrator of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, which built and now operates the 
American part of the seaway. 

Castle asked the committee to approve a 
$1,414,000 operatjng budget for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. He said the corporation 
planned to spend $1 million for operation 
and maintenance and $414,000 for adminis- 
trative expenses. The operations budget 
represents a $25,000 increase over the cur- 
rent fiscal year primarily because of pay 
raises, Castle said. 

Congress merely sets a limit to Corporation 
spending. The money comes from seaway 
tolls. 

Castle said the Corporation had paid $2 
million in interest on loans to the Treasury 
and expected to make a supplemental pay- 
ment after all accounts were collected. 

“With a ereditable year of operation be- 
hind us, it can safely be predicted that a 
steady and substantial year by year increase 
in the flow of commerce through this great 
international waterway is expected,” Castle 
said. 

He added the Corporation’s estimate that 
50 million tons of cargo would pass through 
the seaway annually by 1968 “seems as- 
sured.” 

He said cargo ships carried 20 million tons 
of cargo through™the séeaway last year, an 
increase of 75 to 80 percent over the 1958 
total carried through the ojd, shallow sea- 
way. 

In reply to a question from Senator ELLEN- 
DER, Democrat of Louisiana, Castle said there 
was no truth to a rumor that the Corpora- 
tion planned to request permission to deepen 
the seaway to 35 feet. 


PILOT ACCORD REPORTED 


Canadian and USS. officials were reported 
Thursday to have reached agreement on a 
future study of safety in Great Lakes naviga- 
tion. 

The House Merchant Marine Committee 
has approved legislation requiring pilots on 
Great Lakes vessels, even when they are in 
open water. Some Congressmen have ob- 
jected that such an open water requirement 
would unnecessarily increase shipping costs. 

Committee Chairman Macnuson, Demo- 
crat, of Washington, said that the State 


‘which objected to a provision calling for-a 
joint United States-Canadian commission to 
study pilotage problems, had agreed on a 
substitute method. He did not say what it 
was. 

“I hope,” he said, “that this forward step 
will enable our countries to arrive at an 
agreément that will be acceptable to each of 
us and make it effective, before the 1960 
navigation season. opens. In the interest of 
safety, this matter should be settled with- 
out further delay.” ; 
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Bonded Debts Are Not Cash in Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1960 


Mr.SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I insert_in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp an article 
“Paperwork, Not Profit, Held Worst 
Arms Excess” which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune on Sunday, 
January 24, 1960. The author, Allen M. 
Smythe, is an authoritative financial 
writer who specializes on defense pro- 
curement practices. 

The article points out the problems of 
defense negotiated contracts and shows 
the large amounts that the Renegotia- 
tion Board has ruled to be excess profits 
of many large airframe firms. The Re- 
negotiation Board has now reviewed 
nearly all of the 1955 defense contrac- 
tual earnings, over half of the 1956 earn- 
ings and making good progress with its 
1957 audits. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to again call at- 
tention to the fact that these prosperous 
defense contractors are not now required 
to refund these abnormal profits after 
the Renegotiation Board’s decision as 
they were properly required to do in 
wartime. Most of them merely post 
bond and then delay their appeals to the 
Tax Court of the United States. The 
U.S. Treasury heeds this cash more than 
do these blue-chip defense companies. 

I also desire to call attention to.the 
hearings and report of the Hébert Spe- 





_ cial Investigations Subcommittee in 


which it was brought out how these same - 
large airframe firms use pressure from ~ 
retired military officers and advertising 
in trade and semiofficial service journals 
to influence both awarding and settle* 
ment of contracts. These publications 
continually berate Congress for not vot~ 


. ing more funds for questionable weapons 


that cost in the billions. Of course, al- 
most all of such: advertising is charged 
off to the contract. dent Eisen- 
hower recently had some pertinent re- 
marks to make about such unethical 
advertising. However, the Pentagon ap- 
parently is doing nothing to remedy the 
situation. 

Also, these same large companies who 
hold billions of dollars in defense letters- 
of-intent, cost-plus contracts, and nego- 
tiated incentive contracts, spend millions 
of taxpayers’ money in raiding each other 


’.- for technicians and scientists. All such 


recruiting costs are reimbursible on these 
types of contracts. Little attention has 
been paid to the excellent work of the 
Manpower Subcommittee of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
which has been investigating the artifi- 

cial shortage of engineers that is being 
created by these expensive and hysteri- 

cal recruiting drives. a 

The article follows: 
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Parerwork, Not Prorir, Hep Worst ARMS 
EXcEss 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Excessive paperwork rather than prob- 
lems of excessive profits appear to plague 
defense contractors. The Renegotiation 
Board is now issuing demands for refunds 
on abnormal profits on defense contracts in 
1955. This 4-year lag means extra account- 
ing and filing problems that are increased 
when appeals are taken to the U.S. Tax Court. 

Large ariframe companies claim their fiscal 
experts are swamped from trying to follow 
the coniplicated procedures in contractual 
negotiations of the Pentagon. This ac- 
counts, they say, for their high overhead 
costs which are not reduced with smaller 
military aircraft production. 

The trend is toward more and more paper 
work. Defense firm executives point out 
that the Pentagon is planning to adopt a 
completely new set of contract cost rules 
next July 1. Although many increases were 
made this action has been opposed generally 
by business and especially by small business. 
Demands from congressional groups that 
allowances on some cost items be tightened 
have been ignored. 

These new cost rules will require new ac- 
counting practices by 35,000 contractors and 
subcontractors. and will affect $26 billion in 
outstanding contracts and $14 billion of 
annually issued negotiated contracts. Some 
estimates indicate this may increase defense 
expendings by several hundreds of millions 
of dollars. : 

Renegotiation regulations require that all 
cost records be kept for 5 years under heavy 
penalties of law. Contractors’ costs are sub- 
ject to review and appeal through several 
layers of service auditors. Final appeals for 
contract settlement can be made to the 
Board of Contract Appeals in the Pentagon. 
After this final settlement, the contract price 
is reviewed by the Renegotiation Board for 
excessive profits. Appeals from their deci- 
sion can be taken to the U.S. Tax Court. 

Renegotiation has a persuasive political 
appeal. The wartime act has been extended 
@ number of times. It applies now to firms 
with an annual defense business of more 
than $1 million. 

Boeing Aircraft, the Nation’s largest, de- 
fense contractor, has been renegotiated for 
the 4 years ending 1955 for a toal of $34,284,- 
165. All four refunds have been appealed to 
the U.S. Tax Court. General Dynamics, the 
‘second largest defense firm, has as yet not 
been asked for any refunds under the peace- 
time law. 

e Other airframe companies which have ap- 
pealed their refund demands are: Martin 
($15,500,000), Fairchild ($2 million), Doug- 
las ($19,500,00), Lockheed ($15,500,000), 
North American ($29 million), and Temco 
($4,250,000) . 





Another Invasion of States Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 28, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
people of the State of Georgia believe 
the Constitution of the United States 
means what it says when it leaves to 
the iridividual States the right to fix 
qualifications for voting. Although the 
State of Georgia repealed the poll tax 15 
years ago, Georgians feel that the ques- 
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‘tion of whether such a tax should be 


levied is one which should be determined 
by each individual State. The Columbus 
(Ga.) Enquirer on January 23, 1960, fea- 
tured an excellent editorial explaining 
the Georgia position on this issue, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Javits Comes uP WITH ANOTHER BILL DE- 
SIGNED To INVADE STATES RIGHTS 


New York’s Jacop K. Javits, one of the 
Senate’s most extreme liberals, has another 
project that would be a rank intrusion upon 
States rights and he claimed Wednesday he 
had nearly a fourth of the Senate’s Mem- 
bers ready to sponsor an anti-poll-tax bill. 

New York’s other Senator, KENNETH B. 
KEATING, suggested the same day that the 
registrar bill, the outgrowth of a recom- 
mendation of the Civil Rights Commission, 
could become the core of a broad civil rights 
measure, with other proposals attached to 
it as amendments. 

The two New York Senators are Republi- 
cans but a New York Democrat in the House, 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, dared Vice 
President RicHarp M: Nrxon to help force a 
House vote on civil rights legislation now 
resting in the House Rules Committee. 
CELLER said southern resistance to the legis- 
lation requires a coalition of Republicans 
and northern Democrats “to work together 
on this.” He asserted the Vice President 
should use his influence with GOP House 
Members. 

Another happening of the same day—Wed- 
nesday—was action by the Senate Rules 
Committee in setting February 5 as a cutoff 
date for hearings on legislation backed by 
Javits and others to create Federal voter 
registrars in southern areas where Negroes 
complain local registrars prevent them from 
registering as voters. 

The activities of the three New Yorkers— 
Javits, KEATING, and CELLER—prompted 
South Carolina’s Senator Onin D. JoHN- 
STON to say: - 

“I do not think that I have a right to tell 
the people of New York what to do in this 
or any other fiel&. * * * The people-of New 
York or any other State have no right to 
tell the people of South Carolina or any other 
State, what to do.” 

Florida’s Senator SpEssarp HOLLAND, who 
“has introdyced a constitutional amendment 
resolution to do away with the poll tax, said 
his proposal has 67 Senators as sponsors. - 

He explained, however, that his proposed 
amendment bars the poll tax or any other 
property tax qualification only as a require- 
ment for voting on Members of Congress and 
presidential electors. His provision would 
not prevent the States from retaining a poll 
tax for local elections, if they so desired. 

Though only five States now have poll 
taxes, Javits is anxious to aboiish it by leg- 
islative statute. Senator JOHNSTON contends 
that it is a matter for State determination. 
This is the idea we always have had. 

Georgia years ago abolished the poll tax 
and this State would not be directly in- 
volved if it were abolished by Federal legis- 
lation. But Georgia would be put in the 
position of not being able to revive the levy 
if it wanted to do so. 

The poll tax remains only in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia. 
These States alone require an individual tax 
as a requirement for voting. We dare say 
the governmental and political leaders of 
those States vigorously object to the aboli- 
tion of the tax through Federal action. It 
is a question for State determination. 
Javits’ proposal would be a rank invasion of 
states rights. 
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Softness in Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following column writ- 
ten by the distinguished military affairs 
analyst of the New York Times, Mr. 
Hanson W. Baldwin, the column having 
appearing in the Times on December 
22, 1959: 

SOFTNESS IN TRAINING—EASED METHODS IN 
ARMED SERvIcES Founp To REFLECT SOCIAL 
MorRES 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The softening of basic training methods 
for the military services refiects in large 
measure the social mores and customs of the 
Nation. 

In a recent tour to Army, Navy, Air Force 
and’Marine Corps basic training centers, this 
writer was told time and agajn by officers 
and noncoms of the training cadres that 
“we could do a better job if they would let 
us alone.” Interference, sometimes at the 
lowest echelons of command, is by parents, 
Congressmen, Department of Defense and 
other civil servants. It handicaps the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of hard, tough 
military training adequate to fit a recruit 
for the toughest of all taskmasters—the 
battlefield. 

At Lackland Air Force Base, Tex., the 
“gateway to the Air Force” for most airmen, 
one Officer said he had experienced in his 
short tour of duty there some six or seven 
congressional investigations and countless 
inspections by Pentagon civilians. Most of 
these were interested in costs, and few in 
the production of disciplined military fight- 
ing men, he said. 


DRILL INSTRUCTOR SUSPENDED 


At Parris Island last summer a drill in- 
structor was suspended from duty after a 
recruit had charged the DI broke his jaw. 
Press and radio took up the charge. New 
“brutality” at Parris Island became the topic 
of editorial page and pulpit. . 

The recruit finally confessed that his jaw 
had been broken by other recruits who had 
beaten him up because he had refused to 
finish a confidence or obstacle course. His 
platoon had therefore lost an interplatoon 
competition. 

Mothers, who fear their boys will catch 
cold from wet feet, while being trained to 
kill or be killed and Congressmen “running” 
the Armed Forces from their offices, are the 
bane of many treining cadres. 

But the Assistant and Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries and civil servants from the De- 
partment of Defense and other Government 
agencies who stress cost-accounting, uni- 
formity, and conformity have done much 
damage. 

The attempt to impose uniform standards 
on all services, regardless of their differing 
missions and objectives, has, for instance, 
handicapped the Marine Corps in maintain- 
ing its reputation as an elite service. It 
was once small and selective. Now it is 
large and less selective. 


FLEXIBILITY WOULD HELP 


More flexibility and less outside interfer- 
ence, or, at least, restriction of complaints 
to the Departments of Army, Navy and Air 
Force in Washington or to the commanding 
general of each post, would undoubtedly aid 
the often harassei training cadres. 


7 
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Above all, training would improve witha TY Series Fret University of Wheaviabe ‘Reflective of the kind of examples of 


clearer understanding on the part of press 
and public that basic military training 
should be keyed to one fundamental pur- 
pose—to maintain the peace and to win vic- 
tory in war. It would also help the services 
eliminate some subjects that should more 
properly be taught at home or in school— 
such as citizenship. 

Samuel P. Huntington, in his book, “The 
Soldier and the State,” noted that “‘the mili- 
tary institutions of any society are shaped 
by two forces: a functional imperative stem- 
ming from the threats to the society’s secu- 
rity and a social imperative arising from the 
social forces, ideologies and institutions 
dominant within the society.” 

“Military institutions,” he warned, “which 
reflect only social values may be incapable of 
performing effectively their military func- 
tion.” 

NEW APPEAL HAS HELPED 


Greater selectivity in recruiting and a 
change in the recruiting appeal has helped 
the services get better soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines and airmen. 


A Marine sergeant visited a high school 
which had already been addressed by Army, 
Navy, and Air Force officers. Each had ex- 
tolled what his branch of the service could 
offer in the way of education and pay. The 
marine epitomized the proper recruiting 
pitch. He made no address, simply inspected 
the school and the campus. In curiosity 
one senior asked him when he would talk. 

“I’m not going to talk,” the sergeant said. 
“I’m just looking this place over to see 
whether any of you guys are good enough 
to take into the Marine Corps.” 

Challenge, duty, and obligation rather 
that “‘what’s in it for me?” is the proper 
recruiting approach. With it must go care- 
ful selectivity. 


MORE FUNDS NEEDED 


In most cases; basic training facilities of 
the services need more money. This is par- 
ticularly true at Lackland -Air Force Base in 
Texas—a World War II base that has only 
4 out of some 1,196 buildings of perma- 
nent or modern construction. 


But the major requirement is for improved 
Officer and noncom leadership at all levels. 
Many of the junior officers of the training 
cadres are professionally proficient. But 
some lack really adequate leadership quali- 
ties. Too many are time servers who do not 
intend to make the services a career. 

The noncoms in the training cadres require 
more careful selection and better training— 
and more prestige and recognition for their 
hard, long hours. 

The marines have tried hard to provide 
some compensation to their HWard-worked 


DI’s by utilizing the old campaign hat as a” 


badge of distinction and prestige, and by 
providing extra pay. / 


JOB IS NOT SOUGHT 


But the training job is not sought after 
in any of the services. The training cadre 
holds the bag and is too often exposed to 
criticism of press and public, and to inter- 
ference by all levels of command. 

It is a job that presents perils to a pro- 
fessional career, and few tangible compen- 
sations for long and arduous hours, hard on 
family life. 

Yet making men out of boys should be 
the greatest task and proudest challenge of 
the Armed Forces. For man and his will to 
fight is still the ultimate weapon. If the 
armed services are to be worth their costs 
the public and the military must key their 
policies to man. 
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Called Breakthrough 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 28, 1960 * 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the chal- 
lenge of enlarging the scope of our edu- 
cational facilities and opportunity to 
meet the ever-increasing needs of a 
growing school-age population is one of 
the major issues before the Congress and 
the country. 

We recognize, of course, that this is a 
national challenge, and that the Con- 
gress and the country’s leadership need 
to be deeply concerned about providing 
sufficient educational opportunity for the 
youth of today—the leaders of tomor- 
row. 

Currently, the bill, S. 8, to provide 
additional Federal assistance for ex- 
panding our educational system is now 
pending on the Senate Calendar. 1 

I am always, however, particularly de- 
lighted to learn of new developments 
emerging out of the ingenuity and crea- 
tivity of our citizens. 

Today, I would like to pay particular 
tribute to one such development which is 
being considered a real breakthrough in 
the utilization of television for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Although the details of the project are 
yet to be revealed, the program gen- 
erally involves an audiovisual approach, 
through television, to provide education 
and more educational opportunities for 
our people. Specifically, the project 
would represent the first TV correspond- 
ence course which coupled with required 
reports and assigned reading would offer 
graduate school credits. 

We recognize, of course, that this is a 
new field in which experiment and ex- 
ploration will open new vistas of oppor- 
tunity for the future. 

Because of this, however, I believe the 
individuals involved, from both the 
teaching profession and the television 
industry, are to be congratulated for this 
constructive effort to explore for new and 
better ways of broadening the educa- 
tion of our people. 

The project was developed at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—one of the great 
educational institutions of the Nation— 
under a $100,000 grant obtained through 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Produced under the supervision of 
Prof. Walter Wittich, the accomplish- 
ment is a tribute both to his supervision 
and the creativeness of all the individ- 
uals involved in the program. 

Recently the Milwaukee Journal car- 
ried an article entitled “TV Series From 
University of Wisconsin Called Break- 
through” outlining this splendid devel- 
opment, 
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ingenuity and creativity which has made 
this country great, and that may well 
help to meet some of our country’s criti- 
cal need for expanded educational fa- 
cilities, I ask unanimous consent to have 
eee printed in the Appendix of the 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Milwaukee Journal, Jan. 24, 1960} 


TV Serres From UNIiversiry or, WISCONSIN 
CALLED BREAKTHROUGH 


(By Willard R. Smith) 


Mapison, Wis.—A major breakthrough in 
educational methods, achieved in a tiny 
television studio at the University of Wis- 
consin, soon will be revealed to the Nation. 

A team of seven midwestern teachers of 
audiovisual education worked together in 
the preparation and presentation of 42 sound 
films of teacher training lessons, which are 
the basis of this new concept. \ 

Coupled with 10 required and as- 
signed reading, they represent the first TV. 
correspondence course carrying graduate 
school credit ever offered in America. 

Dean Lindley J. Stiles of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Education, who ob- 
tained.a national defense act grant of more 
than $100,000 to develop this pi 
teacher training course, calls it “a major 
breakthrough of the first magnitude in the 
area of teacher training.” 

This televised course was produced under 
the supervision of Professor Walter A. Wit-' 
tich of the University of Wisconsin School 
of Education. It employs the teaching team 
approach strongly advocated by Dean Stiles— 
@ group of specialists with a varied kind of 
demonstration that shows the creativeness of 
each. 

All but seven of the kin a 
duced in the tiny TV laboratory at ver- 
sity of Wisconsin under director Robert 
Reed. The others were produced at Michi- 
gan State University. , 

The 15-week course, with three lessons 4 


week, already has started on a-Detroit sta- ~ 


tion under Michigan State’s sponsorship. 
By the first week in February the course is 
expected to be in full swing at Milwaukee; 
Miami, Fla.; St. Louis, Mo.; Rockford, II1.; 
Lincoln, Nebr.; East Lansing, Mich:, and La 
Crosse. 

The course will be offered over WXIX in 
Milwaukee three times a week beginning at 
4 p.m., Feb. 3. Mrs. Claudine Shannon of 
the University of Wisconsin extension divi- 
sion in Milwaukee is the coordinator. 

Enroliment in this first offering is ex- 
pected to run as high as 10,000 with 2,200 
inquiries in Miami alone, Members of pa- 
rent-teacher associations and other inter- 
ested lay people may join teachers in taking 
the course. 

The course points up the question of 
whether education, on a changing society, 
can afford to adhere to teaching forms of 
the past. ; 


It is intended to be a practical experience — 


for the elementary school teacher who seeks 
information about basic audiovisual prin- 
ciples through which classroom instruction 
and pupil comprehension may be improved. 
Audiovisual ls include the chalkboard, 
charts, graphs, pictures, opaque projectors, 
movies, radio, television and tape recorders. 
Wittich described the course as | 
how education can compete with all the at- 
tractions the commercial world uses to at~; 
tract the attention of children. 
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Cassandra Go Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 





—_ OF PENNSYLVANIA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1960 


‘Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


- orp, I include the following lead editorial 


from the Washington Post of Thursday, 
January 21, 1960: - é 
CassanprRA Go HoME 


No one had better monkey around with us, 
see, because we'll clobber the so-and-so. 
New intelligence proves that we’re stronger 
than we thought we were because the other 
fellow won’t have so many missiles as we 
once supposed, and besides they’re not 100 
percent accurate. Anyone who says that 
we're weak doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about and may even be part of an infamous 
pilot to force us to knuckle under. 

That, in somewhat hepped up paraphrase, 
seems to be the substance of the testimony 
by Defense Secretary Gates and Chairman 

of the Joint Chiefs of Staff before 
committees of Congress. One may hope fer- 
vently that their predictions about American 
strength and the power balance are right. 
But perhaps it is not disloyal to express just 
a teensey weensy doubt about what Chair- 
man Grorce H. MAHon of the House Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee skeptically 
called “the most enthusiastic and rosy and 
reassuring presentation that we have ever 
had.” 


It is probably quite true, as Secretary 
Gates impressed upon his listeners, that at 
the present time the United States and its 
allies have an edge over the Soviet Union. 
This country’s prowess in manned bombers 
is formidable, and bombers will remain a 
major deterrent for several years to come. 
The likelihood that the Soviet Union could 
launch enough missiles simultaneously to 

. wipe out all retaliatory power is not great 
for a year or two. 

Then why the big change in approach 
from that of, former Secretary McElroy, who 
asserted last year that the Soviet Union 
might have a 3-1 missile lead over the 
United States by the early 1960's? It is note- 
worthy that Mr. Gates assures us that there 
is no deterrent gap—an assurance derived 
by changing the intelligence method from 
an estimate of Soviet capabilities to a predic- 

* tion of Soviet intentions. Does this wipe out 
the prospective missile-gap? Seemingly not. 
No one has been talking. about deterrence 
in the immediate present. It is the period 
1962-64 that will be critical. 


During this period, according to previous~ 


reports, the utility of the Navy’s Polaris 
missile will be severely limited by the num- 
ber of Polaris submarines—and, in view of 
the long lead time, it is the failure to pro- 
vide already for more such submarines that 
is the crucial factor. The Air Force Minute- 
man is a very promising missile indeed, but 
it is not likely to be available in sufficient 
quantity to be a strong part of the deterrent 
until 1964. In the meantime this country 
must rely upon intermediate-range missiles, 
upon relatively small numbers of the cum- 
bersome and vulnerable Atlas, and upon 
manned bombers at a time when defenses 
against bombers are being markedly im- 


Now it is possibte that the significance of 
the apparent deficiencies, and their influence 
upon diplomacy, has been exaggerated. If 
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“so, however, a lot of expert opinions have 


been wrong—including the Gaither report, 
the Rockefeller panel and the recent Johns 
Hopkins University study, not to mention 
the views of knowledgeable persons within 
the Government itself. The .demonstrated 
and acknowledged lag in space activity is 
further cause for concern. 

All of which makes the more curious Gen- 
eral Twining’s verbal attempt to link criti- 
cism of the erosion of American power—crit- 
icism directed toward exhorting greater ex- 
penditure and effort—with subm:ssion to 
the Soviet Union. To try to pique the com- 
placency and do something about the de- 
ficiency is, by an inexplicable inversion, to 
serve the fatuous notion that “we’d better 
be Red than be dead.” 

There is an interesting parallel between 


‘this remark and Vice President Nrxon’s com- 


ment in Miami the other day that too much 
talk about the United States becoming a 
second-class power could create a danger 
that a potential aggressor would make a 
miscalculation. Could it be that there is 
just a smidgeon of political defensiveness 
in the glowing portrayals of the defense pic- 
ture and that such observations reflect— 
perish the thought—a party line? 





No Rank at Bell ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to state that the Manpower Utili- 
zation Subcommittee of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, of 
which I am a member, last spring and 
again this, past December conducted 
hearings in which the questions regard- 
ing the influential use of retired military 
people. and former Government people 
working with defense contractors are 
continually being brought out. The 
Hébert subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee recently released in- 
formation as a result of its investigations, 
and I note that while the largest con- 
tractors had an average of 100 former 
high-ranking officers on their payrolls, 
one of the biggest contractors in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., the Bell Aircraft Corp., had 





only 1 former general who is employed 


in the capacity of a consultant. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include an editorial from 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo,.N.Y., 
dated January 19, 1960: 

No RANK AT BELL 


The House subcommittee investigating the 
influence of retired officers on military buy- 
ing lists 762 former officers now on the pay- 
roll of defense contractors. These firms 
get 80 percent of the weapons business. 
Among the biggest contractors, the average 
number of former high-ranking officers is 
about 100, including scores of general or ad- 
miral rank. This compares with only one 
former general at the Bell Aircraft Corp., 
and he only in a consulting capacity. Could 
this be one reason why Bell has had such a 


tough time getting Pentagon contracts? 
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Let’s Stop This Rush Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, in 1946, 
when considering U.S. participation in 
the International Court of Justice, the 
Senate in its wisdom sought to safe- 
guard our sovereign rights by adopting 
an amendment which has come to be 
known as the Connally reservation, 
named for the distinguished former Sen- 
ator from Texas, Hon. Tom Connally. 
This reservation gives us the right to de- 
termine whether or not a given case 
comes within the purview of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

Now there is a strong move on to repeal 
the .Connally reservation, thus turning 
over’to an international tribunal the 
right to determine the cases which shall 
come under the jurisdiction of the court. 
It would seem to me that any action to 
repeal the Connally reservation should 
be the subject of extensive hearings so 
that the American people may be ap- 
prised of what is going to happen and 
fully understand all the implications sur- 
rounding such repeal. This is not a mat- 
ter which should be rushed through the 
Congress—I fear that the American peo- 
ple are not fully aware of what is going 
on. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial on this subject from 
the New York Daily News of January 28, 
1960: 

Let’s Stop THis RusH AcT 

An attempt to rush repeal of the Connally 
reservation through Congress is apparently 
underway in Washington. 

The Connally reservation dates back to 
1946, and says that the United States re- 
serves the right to decide what cases it will 
and will not submit to the United Nations’ 
International Court of Justice, staffed by 
judges from 15 countries. 

Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, as chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, held a hearing 
on the repeal plan yesterday, with speakers 
limited to 10 minutes each, 

-~.A sort of echo of the Washington rush act 
attempt will be heard in New York tomory- 


row morning at 9:30, when the State bar, 


association is to hold a meeting at 34 West 
44th Street, to consider a resolution endors- 
ing repeal. 

How about a lot of patriotic lawyers show- 
ing up at that meeting and voting against 
this resolution; and how about people who 
value our national sovereignty and inde- 
pendence writing their Senators and Con- 
gressmen please to fight repeal of the 
Connally reservation? 

If it is repealed, the United States will be 
at the mercy of the World Court in—for one 
eminently possible example—a legal move 
to take the Panama Carnal away from us and 
internationalize it. That could deal our 
national defense a body blow in time of 
war. ‘“ 

It is every citizen’s duty, we think, to do 
everything he lawfully can do to keep the 
Connally reservation intact. 
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Civil Rights 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, first per- 
mit me to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], and all of our many other col- 
leagues who have participated today in 
this discussion of the important matter 
of civil rights. 

It is appropriate for me to again call 
attention to that nice phrase which we 
found in the President’s state of the 
Union message, to wit, “a storm-of se- 
mantic disorder.” No phrase more aptly 
describes the conduct of this adminis- 
tration, from its inception to date, on 
both the national and the international 
scene. The words and conduct of the 
President with reference to civil rights 
emphasizes the point I make. 

When the President wants to spend 
more Government money, when he wants 
to increase the cost of government, 
when he wants to make the big banks 
richer by increasing intercst rates, he 
does not hesitate to send for his Repub- 
lican congressional leaders and tell them 
what he wants and how to get it for him, 
nor does he hesitate to send his Cabinet 
officers to the Hill to pressure congres- 
sional members of his Republican Party 
to do his bidding. . 

But when it comes to civil rights we 
get nothing but empty words from him— 
fine phrases.but no action. I am being 
a little too harsh on him when I say no 
action. Did he not appoint a commis- 
sion to look into the matter? Of course, 
he did. Did he net pick outstanding 
Americans to do the job for him? Of 
course, he did. -Did they not bring in a 
good report with fine recommendations? 
Of course, they did. Then what did he 
do? He turned his back on them. 

We recall all too well the number of 
times that the President’s Republican 
congressional leaders stood on the floor 
of this House and told us what the Presi- 
dent wanted- and what he needed and 
what he demanded by way of legisla- 
tion. But when it comes to civil rights 
all we hear from them are excuses as to 
why they will not help us get a civil 
right bill to the floor. 

I can understand why no Member, 
Republican or Democrat, who comes 
from any of the Southern States will sign 
a discharge petition to bring the bill to 
the floor. Right or wrong, almost all of 
them campaigned for reelection on 
promises, explicit or implicit, that they 
would oppose civil rights legislation. But 
every other Member of Congress is in 
dutybound, yes, in honorbound, to do 
all within his power to implement the 
pledges in their party platforms on civil 
rights. 

The Democrats are doing that almost 
to a man. Unfortunately, the Republi- 
cans areaunning away from that pledge, 
almost to a man. 
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I want to reiterate on this floor what 
I have said off this floor. There is no 
principle involved that can possibly 
justify any Member of this House not 
signing a discharge petition. A man is 
either for or against the bill. .That can 
be a matter of principle. But-if he is 
for the bill there is no principle that can 
possibly justify his not using every ef- 
fort, including putting his signature on 
a discharge petition, to bring the bill be- 
fore the House for action. As long as 
the method of bringing a bill before the 
House by discharge petition is a part of 
the House rules, it must be recognized 
as being good principle to sign a dis- 
charge petition and bad principle not 
to sign it unless one is opposed to the 
bill. One can even justify signing a dis- 
charge petition when he intends to op- 
pose a bill or parts of a bill, because the 
democratic process should always ~ be 
used to give the Members of the House 
an opportunity to work their will with 
reference to every ‘important piece of 
legislation. 

Let us destroy this veil of camouflage 
once and for all. The Democratic Party 
has a majority by numbers in the House 
of Representatives. When we deduct 
from that majority the number of Dem- 
ocratic Members who year in and year 
out have opposed civil rights, the Demo- 
cratic Party no longer controls a ma- 
jority of the votes of the House. We 
can bring a civil rights bill to the floor 
and pass it only if that large number of 
Democratic Members are joined by those 
Members of the’Republican Party who 
pretend to be for civil rights. The test 
of their good faith is not how they will 
vote on final. passage or on any ‘partic- 
ular amendment but whether or not 
they will place their names on record 
on that discharge petition so as to bring 
the bill before the House for action. 





A New Test Ban Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in. the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of January 28, 
1960, entitled “A New Test Ban Plan.” / 

The New York Times today published 
an editorial on the compromise nuclear 
test ban proposal which the administra- 
tion has just. proposed. It is a good edi- 
torial and I take the liberty of putting it 
in the REecorp so that all of my colleagues 
will have an opportunity of seeing it. 

This proposal represents another effort 
on the part of our Government to ex- 
plore every avenue in order to find areas 
of reasonable agreement on this all- 
important subject. 

The editorial follows: 

A New Test Ban PLAN 

In line with its declared policy of seeking 

@ ban on all nuclear weapons tests that can 
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be detected and. controlled the United States 
has advanced, as one way of breaking the 
Geneva deadlock, a new plan for an approach 
to the problem. ; 

Under this plan the three nuclear powers 
and all others ready to follow their lead 
would conclude a treaty aimed at prohibit- 
ing all such tests under an adequate inspec- 
tion and control system. This ban would 
apply immediately to all tests on the earth’s 

‘ace, in the atmosphere, and under water, 
and also to very large explosions under- 
ground. Such a ban would immediately 
eliminate all further fallout, produced only 
by the first three types of tests. It is con- 
sidered feasible because both the West and 
the Soviets agree that, given an adequate 
inspection system, all four types of tests are 
easily detected in case the ban is violated. 

But because, as the Soviets concede, there 
is as yet no means availiable of identifying 
smaller underground tests, a ban on such 
tests would be deferred until, the necessary 
means of detection are fo . A British 
version of this plan would include a ban on 
such tests in the treaty, but with a time 
limit to stimulate East-West research on 
better detection methods, 

Certainly this is a just and equitable pro~ 
posal which, if it does not eliminate man- 
kind’s dread of the atomic bomb, at least 
eliminates the fear of test-produced fallout. 
Yet the Soviets, which have exploited this 
fear for their own propaganda, reject this 
plan without even studying it and continue 
to oppose an adequate inspection system, on 
which any kind of ban must depend. This 
may not be their last word, but for the pres- 
ent they give the impression of cam 
for total disarmament and a total test ban 
while doing everything possible to prevent 
mutual agreement on either. 





Resolution: Mack Charles Parker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


ir 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


‘OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZO. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Jersey State Conference of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People has adopted the fel- 
lowing ’ resolution on Mack Charles 
Parker which I commend to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. This tragedy un- 
derscores the urgent need for a strong 
Federal antilynch law and other mean- 
ingful civil\rights measures to protect 
the rights of all our people. I again. 
appeal to the Republican Members of. 
the House to join with me and my 
Democratic colleagues in obtaining 
prompt action on the civil rights legis- 
lation that has been reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

I join with the New Jersey State con- 
ference in urging the ta 
take every appropriate action to correct 
this crime against humanity. As was 
pointed out yesterday in the discussion 
on civil rights legislation, much could 
be accomplished in this vital field by 
administrative action alone. It is my 
earnest hope that the President will 
exert. at long last leadership in imple-’ 
menting the noble principles so often 
enunciated by him. Let us protect the 
rights of man, let us end forever the; 
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tragedy of mob violence epitomized by 
the murder of Mack Charles Parker. 

The resolution reads: .- 

Whereas the people of the State of Mis- 
sissippi have shown a callous disregard of 
the principle of equal justice under the law 
by failing to identify, locate, and punish 
those who participated in the murder of 
Mack Charles Parker; and 

Whereas the report prepared by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation which has been 
identified as containing names of the guilty 
persons was given less than the attention it 
merits; and 

Whereas these actions have embarrassed 
our Nation throughout the world and niade a 
mockery of our democratic traditions; be it 

Resolved, That the New Jersey State Con- 
ference of Branches of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement, of Colored People 
sharply condem the State of Mississippi for 
conduct inimical to the best interest of our 
Nation and respectfully urges the U.S. At- 
torney General, the Department of Justice, 
and all Federal law-enforcement officials to 
correct this crime against humanity; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies will be sent to the 
14 Representatives and 2 Senators from the 
State of New Jersey. 





Civil Rights 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
make my position with respect to H.R. 
8601 absolutely clear for the benefit of my 
colleagues and the people. Let me say 
that my record during my service in this 
distinguished body will clearly establish 
my consistént support of ciyil rights 
legislation and related situations whether 
embodied in education, labor, housing, 
or any other legislation. I will support 
this legislation now before the House, to 
wit: H.R. 8601, when the same comes up 
for a vote. 

When I came to the House in 1953, Mr. 
Speaker, I established certain policies 
with regard to procedure to which I 
would adhere under all circumstances. 
Among these was a policy of not sign- 
ing discharge petitions. This is not a 
capricious or frivolous policy on my part, 
but was prompted by my sincere convic- 
tion in the orderly processes of legislative 
procedure... I know that in my own con- 
science I am following what I consider 
to be the best course, and I am not at 
all impressed by words such as those used 
in the course of debate on this important 
legislation—“Republicans arise and sign 
the petition or else you shall ever be 
condemned.” Condemned by whom, I 
ask, Mr. Speaker—members of the oppo- 
sition party? Let me say that I believe 
the American people who have always 
demonstrated their desire to be fair and 
just in all matters will understand what 
prompts the action of Members of-Con- 
gress in carrying out their obligations 
according to the dictates of their con- 
science and the appreciation of their re- 
sponsibility. 

Let us be frank with one another— 
this legislation can be brought on ‘the 
ioor for action any time the majority 
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party really wants it to for in the Rules 
Committee the majority is 2 to 1; 
namely, eight Democrats and four Re- 
publicans. Obviously the majority can 
vote this legislation out. There are, 
however, other vehicles which can be 
used to bring this essential legislation 
to the floor. The majority party can 
either suspend the rules or have action 
on Calendar Wednesday. Those are the 
proper parliamentary procedures which 
should be pursued in the interest of as- 
suring all citizens equal protection under 
the Constitution. 





Meet the Provost of the University of 
Minnesota at Duluth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
© 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26,. 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the fastest growing and most outstanding 
colleges in the country, is the University 
of Minnesota at Duluth. 

In the past 10 years new buildings 
worth $8.5 million have been erected on 
a new 200 acre campus. The growth of 
this fine college is the result of the hard 
work and cooperation of many people in 
Minnesota and especially Duluth. Since 
1953 the University of Minnesota Pro- 
vost Raymond W. Darland, an outstand- 
ing educator, has contributed greatly to 
the school’s continuing growth. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I insert the following article 
which appeared in the Minneapolis Sun- 
day Tribune picture magazine for Jan- 
uary 24, 1960: 

By training Raymond W. Darland, provost 
of University of Minnesota, Duluth, is an 
ecologist—a biologist who studies organisms 
in relation to their environment. With his 
ecologist’s eye he sees UMD as “an organism 
living in a very favorable environment.” 

For this Darland gives much credit to the 
unwavering support of Richard L. Griggs, 
university regent from Duluth, whose good 
offices made possible acquisition of UMD’s 
new 200-acre hillside campus, already site 
of $8% million.of buildings as modern as 
tomorrow. Darland gives credit also to his 
two predecessors as provost for planning 
UMD’s development. 

But above all he credits the Duluth com- 
munity. For it, UMD's achieving university 
status in 1947—after being a normal school, 
then a State teachers college—represented 
fulfillment of a 25-year dream of a north- 
eastern university branch. The resultant 
enthusiasm has made UMD a community 
center, brought thousands of dollars in gifts 
and broadest community support. 

While Darland gives credit for all this to 
others, many ascribe much of UMD’s suc- 
cess to him: “The place really started to 
move when he took over,” an associate said 
recetitly. 

And move UMD has: besides its phenome- 
nal 10-year physical growth, enrollment has 
doubled since 1951 to a record 2,428 under- 
graduates (and 31 graduate students). They 
study in four divisions: education and psy- 
chology, humanities, social sciences, science 
and mathematics. UMD is primarily a re- 
gional and commuter college: 89 percent of 
its students come from St. Louis and eight 
nearby counties. 

Ehergetic Darland is a ruddy-complected 
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210-pounder who stands 6 feet 1 inch. Al. 
though.he must constantly wear two hats— 
as chief UMD drumbeater and yet part of the 
larger university whole—he shows little 
strain. ‘ 

A Kansas native with a bit of his State left 
in his speech, Darland did undergraduate 
work at Kansas’ Fort Hays State college. 
After 1933 graduation he married Jewell 
Royse, who taught for the year by which 
she preceded him out of college. 

Darland’s doctorate (botany and plant 
ecology) is from University of Nebraska, 
where he taught (with 2 years out for navy 
duty) from 1941 until unlimited research 
opportunities—and fishing—drew him to 
UMD in 1948. He headed UMD's biology de- 
partment in 1949, became academic dean in 
1952 and provost (college head) in 1953. 

Darland expects more UMD growth, to 4,000 
students in 1970 (UMD grew 5 percent this 
year while all-university enrollment fell a 
bit). : 

This will necessitate a $12,750,000 building 
program (on top of $2,115,000 in 1959 grants). 
It also will pose the problem of holding and 
adding to a quality faculty—something Dar- 
land believes university affiliation makes 
easier, 





The Myth About Benson 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that farm legislation must be passed this 
session to reverse the increasing decline 
in the farm economy. 

Economic conditions in rural America 
are deteriorating rapidly in an ever-in- 
creasing area which seriously endangers 
the entire economic growth of our great 
Nation. 

Each day my mail brings more and 
more letters pleading for legislative ac- 
tion and citing instance after instance 
of economic breakdown, forced sales, and 
bankruptcies on the farms in our Na- 
tion’s breadbasket. 

These are the résults of the operation 
of the farm policies which the farmers 
had to live with for the past 7 years. ~ 

In the hope that the Members of the 
House of Representatives will take action 
on farm legislation this session, which 
will really work and be of help to the 
farmers, I submit the following editorial 





.from the Olgona Upper Des ‘Moines as a 


thumbnail review of the development of 
today’s crisis in rural America. Edi- 
torial follows: 

Tue MytuH Asovut BENson 


We've read about all we care to on the 
subject of how “Ezra Benson inherited the 
farm> program from the Democrats.” 

Ezra Benson became Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the new Eisenhower cabinet that 
took office January 1, 1953. He has been 
Secretary of Agriculture ever since. 

It is true that when he took office the 
farm program Ahen functioning was one 
that originated under a Democratic Presi- 
dent and a Democratic Congress. But in 
1953 a Republican President and a Republi- 
can Congress took over. There has been a 
Republican President and a Republican 
cabinet all of the years since then, and a 
Republican-advocate farm program since 
that time. 

In 1953 and 1954 when Republicans dom- 
inated everything, if Benson had any bright 
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ideas of solution, he had all the cards 


stacked in his favor. 
program ran out. 

Since then, the power of the Presidency 
has been thrown solidly behind every move 
that Benson has made. For the most part, 
the Democratic Congress since then has 
fairly well gone along with him, except that 
they stood pat against some points which 
Benson wanted. Had they been enacted the 
agricultural outlook would be even worse, 
pricewise. 

We're just plain tired of hearing, also, 
that the program of 1959 was one the 
farmers -voted for themselves. 
question, you will recall, gave the farmer 
one of two choices, both Benson-inspired. 
They could have voted for higher supports, 
rigid controls and a curtailment of acreage 
that would almost put a family-size farm 
out of business, or they could vote for 
lowered supports and no _ allotments. 
Farmers chose the latter course, not because 
they could not foresee what would happen, 
but because for most farmers this probably 
meant a chance to make a living compared 
with what would have been the case other- 
wise. It was the lesser of two evils. After 
all, they had to live, have something in cash 
with which to pay taxes, send their kids to 
school, and maybe a new pair of pants. It 
wasn’t that they liked the choice they 
selected. Benson dealt the farmer a stacked 
hand in that vote, and most farmers know it. 

Benson has not been made a scapegoat by 
anyone. He has had 7 years at the helm. 
During his tenure of office, the cost of ad- 
ministration and the cost of everything that 
is labeled farm program cost more than in 
the entire preceding 20 years under the 
Democrats. And still times got worse for 
the farmer, and the surpluses became larger, 

His theories just simply have not worked 
out. His great desire to free the farmer as 
he terms it has simply made the farmer one 
of the few segments in the economy which 
has not shared proportionately in an ele- 
ment of prosperity these past few years. ~ 

And, at the same time, he has led the 
city dwellers to believe that the reason for 
their high cost of living is the farm program. 
This, perhaps, is the worst thing of all that 
this angel from Utah has injected into the 
national thinking. He has deliberately tried 
to drive a wedge between the city food pur- 
chaser and the producing farmer. Anyone 
with a lick of sense knows that it makes very 
little difference at the food store how low 
the selling price per hundredweight of 
livestock is at the stockyards. But look at 
the margin of corporate profits for the big 
processors and you know where the spread 
is going. 

Benson must also be something of a hypo- 
crite. Atleast it appears that way. While he 
virtuously slings psalms about the blessing 
of the open market and lowered support 
prices, if any, he at the same time has main- 
tained an above-parity support on wool, a 
product which just happens to be one of the 
big income items of his brethren in Utah. 

Let’s have no more of this myth that Ben- 
son inherited it all from someone else. Seven 
years later no man is entitled to blame his 
predecessors for anything, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or anywhere else. 


The Democratic farm 





Borrowed Time Club Dedicated to Age 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, for several 
years I have watched with great interest 
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the development of the Borrowed Time 
Club in Bloomington, Ind. This group 
of “young” men and women over age 70 
who have proven that life’s later years 
can be the best—filled with activities 
that were too luxurious a drain on time 
prior to retirement. 

Dr. Frank O. Beck has been one of 
the prime movers in the club. Some of 
my former professors at Indiana Univer- 
sity are a part of it. Their remarkable 
story has been told many times, but it 
keeps growing longer and more impres- 
sive. 

Here is one of the latest reports on 
their achievements, taken from the In- 
dianapolis News: 

Borrowep Time Cius DepicaTep TO AGE 

: PROBLEM 
(By Pat Redmond) 

BLOOMINGTON, InD.—There’s a busy band 
of silver-haired citizens here who just won’t 
let go of their “get up and go.” 

Determined not to be mustered out of so- 
clety Just because they've retired or slowed 
down a bit, they’re organized to fight old 
age segregation. 

The organization, open to all Monroe 
County residents over 70, goes by the title, 
“The Borrowed Time Club.” 

Their aim: To be recognized as a still- 
active part of the community, able and will- 
ing to contribute their talents—particularly 
to the study of old age. 

Formed 10 years ago, the club now includes 
some 200 active members who meet the first 
Sunday of every month. A number of com- 
mittee members meet as often as once a° 
week, however. 

HELPED FOUND U.F. AGENCY 


Not a games-and-gab group, the Borrowed 
Timers are dedicated to work on the old- 
age problem. In its first decade, the club 
spearheaded the establishment of Indiana’s 
Commission on the Aging and Aged. 

Locally, the group engineered the founding 
of the Monroe County Council on Problems 
of the Aging and Aged—now a united fund 
agency. 

Panel discussions by club members, first 
broadcast locally, have been relayed over the 
world by the U.S. State Department. Re- 
quests for information about the club come 
in from around the country. 

The group has two homes in Blooming- 
ton which are now being converted into cen- 
ters for Borrowed Time meetings and for 
study, counseling and recreation. 


Club members glow when they talk about 
their organization. 

B. J. Ragatz, 88-year-old retired farmer 
and county official from Sterling, Colo., 
came to visit relatives in Bloomington re- 
cently and stayed on. “The club’s given me 
& new lease on life,” he said. 


NOW IN SECOND PRIME OF LIFE 


Mrs. J. B. Dutcher, 80, wiow of an Indiana 
University professor, said she’s found “a 
friendliness I wouldn’t otherwise have.” 

May Roubadeaux, an active 86, smiled 
when she said, “It makes life worth living. 
I used to be a-happy little girl—a happy big 
girl. Now I’m a happy old girl.” 

Schuyler C. Davisson, 94, professor emeri- 
tus of mathematics at Indiana University, 
said, “We're in the second prime of life.” 


Much of the club's success can be traced 
to Dr. Frank O, Beck, 88, a retired minister 
and professor at Northwestern University. 
It was in his home that the Borrowed Timers 
first met in 1949. 

Beck, now director and curator of the 
interdenominational Beck Memorial Chapel 
on the L.U. campus, is a peppy, tenacious foe 
of intolerance and ination in any 
form. His frosty eyebrows flashed as he 
talked. 

“We want an intolerant society to become 
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conscious of our age group. Think about it. 
We're really the only honorable leibure class. 
the 


“So far, soclety’s just been driving 
ambulance, so to speak, for the 


was formed in 1955, admits his club members 
have problems. 


A PLACE IN LINE OF MARCH 


sitting, and other light tasks. 

Not content to eat the dust of the passing 
parade, Beck and his fellow club members 
want a place in the line of march. 

“We want to live until we die,” Beck said, 


The Philosophy of Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished citizens of the 
good State of Pennsylvania is the Most 
Reverend John J. Wright, bishop of the 
Catholic Diocese of Pittsburgh. 


Bishop Wright is a young man whe 
recently came to Pittsburgh to assume 
his current responsibiilties, and an active 
person who has done his job well, as well 
as taking an active interest in the affairs 
of the great western Pennsylvania metro- 
politan area. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I am including a speech by 
the bishop at a dinner in Worcester, 
Mass., honoring Raymond P. Harold, 
president, Worcester Federal Savings & 
Loan Association. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OFf RESPONSIBILITY 


(By the Most Reverend John J. Wright, D.D., 
bishop of the Pittsburgh, Pa., diocese) 
The trials of the so-called war criminals 

have been subjected to thoughtful criticism 

by commentators, legal philosophers and his- 
torians. The opinion has been 

that the Nuremberg trials may eventually 

cause our Nation and our allies very real 

embarrassment. because the courts which 
conducted them functioned without previous 
written law and with the doubtful com- 
petence of conquerors. Quite possibly, too, 
apart from these considerations the cases of 
individual war criminals may have involved 
injustices or inequities because of passion 
or partisanship or misrepresentation. 
Whatever the final verdict of history con- 
cerning the competence of courts like that 
at Nuremberg or the prudence of the judicial 
precedent established there, there was one 
refreshing aspect to the determination to 
bring to trial the war criminals and to de- 
mand an accounting before some bar of 
justice from some of those who by deliberate 
plan and conscious choice t about 

the appalling evil that was World War II. 

This determination constituted a dramatic 

affirmation, before all the world and under 
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the most sslemn circumstances, of a seri- 
ously neglected truth, the truth that po- 
litical, social, and like moral disasters do not 
merely happen, They are not the blind re- 
sults of inexorable fate. Even the most com- 
plex of these calamities are not the work of 
irresponsible, mechanical forces alone. Just 
as great movements forward in the social 
history of mankind may be accurately at- 
tributed to the honorable actions of upright 
men, so the moral disasters which overtake 
men and nations must be attributed to the 
unfortunate use by responsible men of that 
freedom in which God created mankind 
from the beginning. 

In the rise and fall of societies as in the 
personal salvation or damnation of indi- 
vidual men, the old truth enunciated by the 
Sacred Scripture remains valid. It is a law 
of social history as well as a condition of 
individual salvation: “He shall have glory 
everlasting who was free to tra , but 
did not, who was free to do evil things, but 
did not do them.” This is the clue to a man’s 
perfection: “Before man is life and death, 
good and evil, that which he shall choose 
shall be given him (Ecclesiasticus 15: 18). 
“Behold I set forth in your sight this day a 
blessing and a curse; a blessing if you obey 
the commandments of the Lord your 
God, * * * acurse, if you obey not” (Deute- 
ronomy 11: 26-28). This is also the key to 
a nation’s progress, its use ef the freedom in 
which God made man from the begininng: 
“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou who killest the 
prophets, and stonest those who are sent to 
thee. How often would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen gathers her young 
under her wings, but thou wouldst not” 
(Matthew 23: 37). 

The determination to bring to justice the 
so-called war criminals constitutes, I repeat, 
a dramatic reaffirmation of the reality of free 
will and of personal responsibility for the 
moral consequences of individual actions. I 
speak of a reaffirmation because the philos- 
ophy of responsibility had lost something of 
its appeal, certainly in social thinking and 
possibly in legal thinking, in the generation 
immediately preceding the war. 

There had always been the temptation to 
shuffie off accountability for moral defect. 
Shakespeare described and refuted it: “This 
is the excellent foppery of the world, that, 
when we are sick in fortune, often the 
surfeit of our own behavior, we make guilty 
of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the 
stars: as if we were villains by necessity; 
fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, 
thieves, and treachers, by spherical predomi- 
nance; drunkards, liars, and adulterers, by 
an enforced obedience of planetary influ- 
ence.” But “The fault, dear Brutus, is not 
in our stars, but in ourselves, that we are 
underlings” (Lear and Julius Caesar). 

The philosophy of responsibility in mod- 
ern times has further suffered from imper- 
sonal, collectivist theories of society and of 
history which found favor during and since 
the last century. These have tended to link 
human action to material forces and miass 
controls rather than to. spiritual personality 
and individual responsibility. To be sure, 
en earlier generation of devout and God- 
fearing people had recognized the challenge 
of some environments and the limitations of 
certain heredities, but they still acknowl- 
edged that the generality of men remain 
free to make conscious choice between moral 
life and death, good and evil. But recently 
social theory followed new lines along which 
it has attempted to lead legal theory and 
appligation. As against the old philosophy 
of responsibility there has grown up the 
theory that misconduct is always abnormal, 
that what the law calls crime and what 
conscience calls sin are to be explained 
largely in terms of causes beyond the con- 
trol of the sinner or the criminal. The 
dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
Philosophy of responsibility has been re- 
placed by the philosophy of excuse. 
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Under the newer concept, it is not a ques- 
tion of being able to transgress, but refusing 
to do s0; itis rather a question of acting in 
accordance with the characters which, with- 
out our asking, we have received and which, 
without our choice, we follow. Character is 
considered a product of circumstances/ and 
delinquency and crime are simply other 
mames for conflict and maladjustment. 
Criminals are sick people, like the insane. 
They should be dealt with as sick people 
and far from seeing in their criminal actions 
anything for which they are responsible, we 
must learn to recognize in criminality the 
existence of something for which society is 
responsible. This has become the typical 
doctrine of a whole school of psychology and 
sociology. Hence the familiar captions un- 
der pictures of young criminals, ‘“‘Who is the 
real delinquent, this boy or society?” Henee, 
too, the frequent statements of sociologists 
and other experts who announce, “We be- 
lieve in the responsibility of society, not of 
the individual.” 

A few years ago I listened to a broadcast 
over a national network of an extremely ef- 
fective radio drama. It was clearly con- 
ceived by its author and presented by its 
broadcasters as setting forth a profound 
and cogent point. Its scene was the cell of 
a condemned murderer. Every device of 
skillful radio-theater drove home the idea 
of the play as stated by the players: “Tonight 
I am sitting on the edge of a prison cot in 
the cell of a condemned murderér. Between 
him and the rope which will break his neck 
and choke the breath from his throat are 9 
hours of tortured darkness. Soon the col- 
lective hand of society will reach out and 
pull the lever that will spring the trap and 
eend his feet kicking in midair in the death 
struggle. Perhaps the collective conscience 
of society will permit itself a slight qualm. 
as I write, the murderér watches me. He is 
nothing more than a big-boned, hulking, 
somewhat dull kid who continually trem- 
bles. He will die in the first light of the 
morning. I shall write then about the court 
which should have tried him. It is a purely 
imaginary court (a court which sits in judg- 
ment on ordinary people who lead what 
might be called a blameless life, a court 
established by a law which reads in part): 
‘Whereas the State decrees that no one lack- 
ing 21 full years in age, can now alone be 
held responsible for any murder, it is ordered 
that a minimum of six shall then be hanged 
if one such minor is condemned to die.’ 
And so this court’s been called to quickly 
find the necessary five, the five additional 
nooses which await along with the one so- 
ciety’s decreed for the young murderer.” 

The five extra nooses, as the play devel- 
oped, were fashioned for the necks of the 
boy’s school authorities, his parent, a po- 
litical leader in his community, a represent- 
ative of organized entertainment, and an 
average member of the general community. 
The broadcast was extremely effective. It 
undoubtedly left in the minds of millions the 
impression that thus responsibility was 
placed where it always belongs; not with 
the individual criminal, but with the total 
society—and therefore with no one. It was 
a dramatic example of the philosophy of 
excuse as opposed to the philosophy of 
responsibility. 

Judge John Perkins, former justice of the 
Boston Juvenile Court, tells how one morn- 
ing a probation officer came into his court 
room and said: “I went to the prison asso- 
ciation dinner last night. The principal 
speaker made a moving address. At the end 
of it, after describing how a parolee had com- 
mitted an atrocious murder, he burst into 
a dramatic peroration. Raising his eyes to 
the ceiling and with his voice trembling with 
emotion he exclaimed dramatically: ‘Some- 
how, somewhere, someone of us failed this 
man.’” The judge remarked ironically: 
“You mustn’t object to that argument. As 
a matter of fact, it is a wonderful idea for 
us, too. All these cases we have been worry- 
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ing about, because they turned out badly, 
were not our fault. We never failed, 
Whenever we thought we had failed, someone 
else had always failed us.” . 

This is the philosophy of excuse—the phi- 
losophy of ultimate irresponsibility. For 
more than a generation it has undermined 
the moral and legal and individual social 
responsibilities. upon which the stability of 
society must repose. 

The linking of misbehavior to maladjust- 
ments and to forces beyond the control of 
the individual offender may frequently be 
justified, but not so often as to warrant a 
general philosophy of law which loses sight 
of the normal facts of individual responsi- 
bility and of personal freedom. ‘Misbehavior, 
whether sinful or criminal, always includes 
an element of maladjustment, but sometimes 
there are adjustments which the individual 
must make on the level of the spiritual in 
order to meet the test of the material and 
the trial of the evil. 

We must ameliorate bad conditions. We 
must strive by social action to lighten the 
load where it is unjust or unsafe, but we 
must recognize that in all this adjustment 
there are adjustments expected of the in- 
dividual as well. We have rationalized too 
many ruthless tyrants in terms of their 
alleged adolescent frustrations. Too many 
maladjusted criminals have been explained 
in terms of the alleged conflicts and tensions 
in the hearts of purportedly great artists who 
were forced to be obscure paperhangers in 
Austria or of alleged potential great leaders 
of social movements who were destined to 
become gangsters and leaders of antisocial 
rackets which tore American communities 
apart because “society never gave them a 
chance.” To much gangsterism and sheer 
criminality on the obscure levels of the un- 
derworld and on the higher levels of interna- 
tional action and diplomacy have been en- 
couraged by this philosophy of excuse in 
the realm of conscience and on the level of 
courts. The war crimes trials hdve caused 
to resound in our century some echo, at 
least, of that voice of responsibility which 
spoke centuries ago with accents divine: 
“This night do they require thy soul of thee.” 
They have reminded public servants of that 
accountability which is imposed on every 
free agent: “How is it that I hear this of 
thee? Give an account of thy stewardship, 
for now thou canst be steward no longer.” 

It is good for civilization that the philos- 
ophy of responsibility should be reaffirmed 
and that the philosophy of excuse should be 
subordinated to it, cut down to size. Civili- 
zation was not achieved by any such philos- 
ophy as.that of excuse, by vagueness about 
accountability. Mankind did not emerge 
from recurring periods of social decline and 
even savagery by any such formula. Social 
progress has not been accomplished by swing- 
ing along with impersonal destinies, by riding 
the wave of the future, by the blind operation ; 
of uncontrolled, biological, economic, or 
social forces. It has been achieved by the 
vision and determination, by the self-knowl- 
edge and self-discipline of single individuals 
and of individuals in groups who have under- 
stood the meanings of these responsible, 
constructive words: “I know. I will. I do.” 

“‘Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make 
me clean.’ And stretching forth His hands 
Jesus touched him saying: ‘I will: be thou 
made clean.” And immediately his leproay 
was cleansed” (Matthew 8: 1-4). 

“And returning to himself, he said: * * * 
‘I will arise, and will go to my Father, and 
say to Him: “Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before Thee. I am not worthy 
to be called Thy son; make me one of Thy 
hired servants”’” (Luke 15: 17-19). 

“It is for us, the living, rather to be dedj- 
eated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
fore us: that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
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devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth” (Gettysburg 
Address—Lincoln). 

“Poverty is the northwind that lashes men 
into Vikings. * * * What we call evils, as 
poverty, neglect, and suffering, are, if we are 
wise, opportunities for good. * * * If I am 
left alone, yet God and all the heroic dead 
are with me still. If a great city is my 
dwelling place, the superficial life of noise 
and haste shall teach me how blessed a thing 
it is to live within the company of true 
thought and high resolves. Whatever can 
help me to think and love, whatever can give 
me strength and patience, whatever can 
make me humble and serviceable, though it 
be a trifle light as air, is opportunity, whose 
whim it is to hide in unconsidered things, 
in chance acquaintances and casual speech, 
in the falling of an apple, in floating weeds, 


. or the accidental explosion in a chemist’s 


mortar” (Oportunity, John Lancaster Spald- 
ing). 
It is easy to satirize these valiant concepts 
of an age perhaps more rhetorical, but also 
more resourceful, more self-reliant, more im- 
bued with the philosophy of responsibility, 
more contemptuous of the philosophy of ex- 
cuse. But the whole history: of human 
achievement gives meaning to that rhetoric 
and attests to the worth of those who in- 
dulged it, who taught their children and told 
their fellow citizens and trained themselves 
to recognize that they could do evil, but 
must not, that they could transgress, but 
would not. 

So we in our legislation, in our law courts, 
and in our social theory must recognize and 
make allowance for the inadequate and the 
unfortunate, but we must not treat their 
condition as the normal condition of man- 
kind and we must not spin our moral phi- 
losophy around their deficiencies. In our 
sympathy we must not place emphasis on 
excuse rather than on responsibility and 
thus spread a demoralizing social philosophy. 
We must make responsibility the universal 
norm and excuse the challenged exception. 
We must state the rules rather than con- 
stantly find reasons why they do not apply. 
We might well return to a bit of the rhetoric 
that glorified heroism and achievement and 
tone down the rhetoric: lavished on those 
who lack the moral wherewithal by which 
to try or who, having it, prefer to serve 
themselves and blame society rather than 
serve society and honor themselves. 


We must recognize how the philosophy of 
responsibility enabled boys with withered 
legs to become useful citizens, leaders of 
their community, but above all, masters of 
themselves—while the philosophy of excuse 
has allowed men of real intelligence and 
potential parts to become the instruments of 
society’s confusion and of their own damna- 
tion. Social stability and individual salva- 
tion still depend on the recognition of the 
central place of individual responsibility in 
whatever good may be accomplished or what- 
ever evil must be suffered on the face of the 
earth over which God gave man dominion. 

Specifically, it was the philosophy of re- 
sponsibility that made America great. It is 
the basis of free self-government as free 
self-government in turn has been the basis 
of American greatness. Woodrow Wilson said 
some wise things about the relationship of 
self-government to the kind of character 
produced by the philosophy of responsibility, 
He said: “Self-government is not a mere form 
of institution, to be had when desired, if only 
the proper pains are taken. It is a form of 
character. It follows on the long discipline 


which gives a people self-possession, self- 
mastery, the habit of order and common 
counsel, and a reverence for law which will 
not fail when they themselves become the 
makers of. law.” 
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In business there is needed, most particu- 
larly, a constant reaffirmation of the philos- 
ophy of responsibility, an acknowledgment 
that c are never so good but 
what a man can do stupid and evil things, 


and that circumstances are never so bad but’ 


what another man can do good deeds. The 
philosophy of moral responsibility is the very 
heart of good business; the philosophy of 
excuse is necessarily the blight of business. 

To whom, however, does a sound philos- 
ophy of responsibility hold business answer- 
able? Not to any abstraction, like govern- 
ment with a capital G, medicine with a cap- 
ital M, science with a capital S, prosperity 
with a capital P—or the other divinities of 
the hour. In point of fact, the philosophy 
of responsibility is ill served when we invoke 
these abstractions and give them capital let- 
ters, as if they were gods—abstractions such 
as Labor, Management, education, diplomacy, 
medicine, science, Business itself. The phi- 
losophy of responsibility prefers to talk of 
these in terms of individual persons, persons 
who can rebuke me if I let them down, per- 
sons whom I please when I do the job prop- 
erly. 

For the philosophy of responsibility, 
“Labor” is not an abstract force; “Labor” 
is my father, going out to work at 6:30 in 
the morning, coming back at 5:30 at night, 
going to church on Sunday, enjoying a beer 
in the evening, voting as he pleases on elec- 
tion day. mt” is not a blind force 
at work in social history, elusive, omnipotent, 
operating with occult laws; “Management” 
is a man, my father’s boss, for example, in- 
telligently and conscientiously entering with 
personal interest into the affairs of his em- 
ployees’ families to encourage and befriend, 
or absenting himself for 6 months of the 
year to bask in the sun while his business 
and his workers take care of themselves as 
best.they can. 

It will help break the bonds of the phi- 
losophy of excuse and restore the philosophy 
of responsibility if we reduce to lower case 
these capital letter abstractions before the 
presence and problems of which we cringe, 
and begin again to think in terms of indi- 
vidual persons lost in the maze of the capital 
letters. 

“Education” isn’t some sort of demi-urge 
at work in society. “Education” is a young 
girl going out to her first teaching job, a 
priest trying to build a college, a woman 
giving up the best years of her life to form 
the hearts and minds of someone else’s 
children. 

“Diplomacy” in the age of the philosophy 
of excuse is another of the blind forces in 
the vagueness of which we take refuge. In 
the philosophy of responsibility, “Diplo- 
macy” was a champagne salesman from Ger- 
many with a grudge against England, or a 
man to be watched with great care as, with 
wily calculation, he meets the press to make 
&® point for the Soviet, or, this month, 
“Diplomacy” is a stubborn, dogged, admir- 
able man with a firm, clear conscience and 
a rugged sense of duty—but, alas, a cancer. 
John Foster Dulles, mourned today by all 
America, is no abstraction; he was a Chris- 
tian with a sense of the philosophy of re- 
sponsibility, totally unprepared to back down 
before any “waves of the future” in the form. 
of communism, big business, or any other 
of the magic words which seduce the irre- 
sponsible. 

So, too, “Medicine” is no abstraction. 
“Medicine” is a man who took eg courses 
and developed special talents to take care 
of my mother or your baby; he’s a man who 
answers the phone at night or doesn’t; who 
stays by me as long as I need him—or quits. 

“Science” is not a blind force, a capital 
letter abstraction. “Science” is a professor 
named Goddard, ridiculed as the “man in the 
moon” because he knew and loved too soon 
truths we are slowly coming to discern; 
“Science” is a young man in Alexandria, Va., 
married, with two children, preparing to don 
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@ space suit and set forth for new heights 
and depths of space as a new chapter opens 
in the story of the response of responsible 
men to God’s command that man subdue 
creation and rule over it, not back down 
before it and be dominated by it. 

“Business,” finally; is not a blind law unto 
itself, another of these fancied historic and 
social forces which mesmerize the unthink- 
ing. “Business” is a storekeeper, worried 
about his taxes, wondering when the Salem 
Square project will be underway, trying to 
balance his books, meet his competition, pay 
his taxes and send his children to school. 
“Banking” is not an amoral, suprahuman, 
economic force. “Banking” is a man named 
Morgan, or, as I’ve lately discovered, a man 
named Mellon, or, as the advertising club 
has recognized tonight, “Banking” is a man 
named Ray Harold. 

And to whom are all these men answerable? 
Are they responsible to “History”? “History’’ 
is rhetoric, another abstraction. Are they re- 
sponsible to “Fate” or to “Destiny”? Such 
words can be illusory. 


whom Mi 


judgment 
“you's” and “me’s” crowded into 
fresco on the Sistine Chapel wall. 

We speak too much of abstract concepts 
as if they were unalterable forces; we too 
often pose as the victims of the dead hand 
of the past, the grave problems of the pres- 
ent, the overwhelming demands of the fu- 


Herbert Hoover; it is these and a million 
other men—good, bad, and indifferent—te 
whose ts and to whose short- 
comings we are the heirs. 

The present is not quite the abstract mys- 
tery we make it seem to be. Viewed from 
one angle it is a wily fellow named Mikoyan, 
a sturdy old named Adenauer, a 
brave girl named Anne Frank, or some of 
the less attractive girls whose names turn 
up in the news from Las Vegas, Cap d’An- 
tibes, and Sunset Boulevard. 

And the future is no great mystery either, 
at least in terms of our responsibility to- 
ward it. For you and me, the future is a 
baby named Joey or a little girl named Jane, 
most of your obligations and mine can be 
stated in terms of what we owe them. Our 
moral stature, in the philosophy of respon- 
sibility, will depend on how we serve these 
and their counterparts for generations to 
come, our damnation may depend on the 
extent to which we defraud them. 

Ray Harold represents the type of busi- 
nessman who lives by the philosophy of 
responsibility in just such human terms, 
He is a citizen prepared, indeed eager to 
stand up to be counted, and, if need be, 
to be knocked down in the interests of the 
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building of a better Worcester community 
for individual persons present and future. 
He may have made mistakes; he may yet 
make many others. But such mistakes as 
his type of public servant makes are a cheap 
price to pay for the great contributions he 
makes to a community's progress. He can 
be relied upon not to take refuge in the 
philosophy of excuse; he believes in and ex- 
emplifies the philosophy of responsibility. 

The Advertising Club’s choice of him for 
the Isaiah Thomas Award constitutes a 
timely and effective Worcester endorsement 
of that proud, constructive philosophy. 


The Trend Must Be Reversed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to insert in the REcorp an 
editorial appearing in the Bennett 
County Booster, Martin, S. Dak., in the 
January 21, 1960, issue of that weekly 
publication. 

This newspaper speaks for a great 
many people in South Dakota who be- 
lieve as the editor believes. It is for that 
reason that I reprint this editorial in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp so that the people 
across the Nation may have the benefit 
of this editor’s views. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Trenp Must Be REVERSED 


When a farmer goes to his banker to bor- 
row money, before he gets the loan the 
banker inquires into his financial status and 
investigates the business practices of the 
man, 

If the farmer wishes to borrow money to 
buy more land when he already has more 
land than he can operate to good advantage, 
the farmer probably doesn’t get the loan. 
The banker—or any other financial institu- 
tion—would probably refuse him credit on 
the grounds that he should sell some of his 
land and use the proceeds of such sale to 
operate profitably the holdings he retains. 

By the same token, if a businessman goes 
to a bank to borrow money to establish or 
buy into a new business, he undergoes the 
same detailed investigation. If the loaning 
institution finds that he already is involved 
in more businesses than he can operate prof- 
itably, the loan more than likely will be 
denied with the advice that he should sell 
some of his businesses and use the proceeds 
to operate his. other businesses in a profit- 
able manner. 

We Americans, generally, are good, sound, 
level-headed businessmen—except when it 
comes to government and international rela- 
tions. Then we throw out the window all 
the knowledge that we have gained through 
experience with good business practices. 

For instance, on page 221 of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Organization Manual, 1958-59 
issue, the Interior Department describes its 
vast empire by asserting that it has custody 
of 750 million acres of land. Thus this sin- 
gle agency claims to have jurisdiction over 
32.3 percent-of the total land and water area 
of the United States and all of its territories 
and possessions, 
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On page 254 of the same manual the 
Forest Service claims that it administers 
about 188 million acres. This acreage equals 
8.1 percent of the total land and water area 
of the United States and all of its territories 
and possessions. 

This is the landholdings of but 2 of the 
more than 700 Federal agencies which have 
landholdings, but these 2 are the largest. 

Yet, the national debt continues to climb. 
It was estimated in President Eisenhower's 
budget that by the end of 1960, the Federal 
Government would be $284 billion in debt. 

We, as taxpayers and furnishers of the 
capital for operation of this huge business, 
should thoroughly investigate the return the 
Government is getting from owning nearly 
half of the land area of the Nation. 

If there is not a justifiable return, we 
should refuse to grant any more credit and 
advise the Government to sell much of its 
landholdings and operate its remaining 
holdings in a profitable manner, 

A further investigation bears out the fact 
that this is very sound advice today, but 
should have been given years ago. 

On this vast land empire the Federal 
Government operates nearly 20 percent of 
the Nation’s industrial capacity. For the 
operation of this vast industrial empire, the 
American taxpayers were required to provide 
the capital—an estimated $250 billion gath- 
ered through taxes or included in the na- 
tional debt—almost enough to wipe out the 
national debt. 

Most of these businesses were establiched 
with the pretense that the Government can 
do a better job than private enterprise. 
This is a fallacious belief that is currently 
becoming far too popular for this country’s 
good. 

The contention that private enterprise 
either failed or refused to perform in any 
economic area has no basis in fact. 

The Federal corporate activities, generally, 
do not operate in a profitable manner. In- 
stead of assuming normal operating respon- 
sibilities and supporting the civic interest, 
they demand services of all kinds from every 
level of government. Despite their political 
preference and privilege, the Federal] corpo- 
rate activities have consistently lost more 
than $10 billion per year since 1948, and in 
1959 the losses are estimated to exceed $19 
billion. 

The House Government Operations Com- 
mittee estimates the Government’s invest- 
ment in its properties to be $262 billion. If 
the property could be sold back to the people 
at just 25 percent of cost it could cut the 
national debt by $65 billion and save the tax- 
payers nearly $2 billion in interest charges 
per year. 

It would also save amortization costs, cut 
one million people from the Federal payroll 
that supply free services to the Federal cor- 
porations and would save nearly $13 billion 
per year in goods, services and facilities nec- 
essary for the one million Federal employees 
no longer needed. 

Besides the revenue from the sale of the 
property, a conservative estimate of tax 
money saved would be nearly $40 million. 

Instead of our Government being the 
greatest pauper in history it could be re- 
turned to a solvent position and regain the 
affection of its citizens. 

The trend toward more Government serv- 
ices and more invasion of private enterprise 
can only lead to socialism and eventually 
communism. Unless the present trend is 
reversed we may expect just such a govern- 
ment within a few short years. 

The Booster still believes, although we ap- 
pear to be in the minority, that the least 
government is the best government, 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, . 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p, 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


Tt shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p, 1942). 


























The Common People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REcorp a ser- 
mon entitled “The Common People,” 
which was delivered by Dr. William H. 
Alderson at the First Methodist Church 
of Bridgeport, Conn., on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 17, 1960. 

The sermon was inspired by the im- 
pact the President made on the people 
of the world by reason of his visit to 
the Middle East. 

Dr. Alderson is one of the outstanding 
preachers of the Methodist Church to- 
day; in addition to carrying on his par- 
ish work, he is chairman of the commit- 
tee on entertainment of the general con- 
ference of the Methodist Church to be 
held in Denver this year, and he is pres- 
ently serving as grand chaplain of the 
Grand Masonic Lodge of Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe CoMMON PEOPLE 


“And the common people heard Him glad- 
ly” (Mark 12: 37). 

There are verses in the Scripture which 
suddenly become incandescent, once your 
attention is fastened upon them. Set off 
all by itself in the book by Matthew is that 
verse which has no connection with what 
goes before or comes afterward, but which 
has carried strength and hope to countless 
people: “Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy iaden, and I will give you rest.” 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,” 
becomes more soothing and consoling the 
more you repeat it. Paul says: “I can do all 
things through Him who strengthens me,” 
and the more you read it the more tremen- 
dous it sounds. And like a bolt of summer 
lightning which illuminates a whole land- 
scape in a flash, we have the word of our 
text: “And the common people heard Him 
gladly.” 

These words create instantaneous pictures 
in the mind. We see crowds of people every- 
where. A multitude on a mountainside lis- 
tening intently to a white robed figure whose 
eyes and manner and voice fascinated them; 
@ tremendous crowd on the seashore with 
their attention riveted on a man sitting in 
@ boat and speaking as they had never heard 
anyone speak before; the air full of shouts 
and singing as a man on donkey-back rode 
slowly along a narrow lane formed by press- 
ing, turbulent crowds lining the highway 
leading from Bethany to Jerusalem; a sub- 
dued multitude watching a man die on a 
cross; these are familiar pictures to us. 
Crowds everywhere. It seems at times that 
Jesus lived among crowds. 

And when Mark with one bold stroke puts 
these words into his story he is painting a 
Hundred pictures with one sweep of his 
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brush: “And the common people heard Him 
gladly.” 

1, Why did the common people hear Him 
gladly? 

There are several reasons, and I think a 
brief look at them will help us understand 
the scope of the truth of this text. 


(a) Doubtless many people in the crowds 
who surrounded Jesus were there out of 
curiosity. Why wouldn’t they be? Life in 
the long ago could be terribly dull and un- 
interesting. The villages in which most of 
the people lived were small and drab. Doubt- 
less they said many times: “Nothing ever 
happens here.” Then rumors _§ started. 
Travelers brought stories about a roving 
teacher, the like of whom no one had ever 
seen. Some claimed He could make the deaf 
to hear, the blind to see, the lame to walk, 
and dumb to.speak. Someone even declared 
He had opened a tomb and called a man back 
to life. Who wouldn't go to have the routine 
of village and country life broken by a chance 
to see these things happen. 

(b) But there was a deeper reason to be 
found for the presence of the crowds than 
the fact that they were curious. Mark in 
his direct way does not say: “And the com- 
mon people stood and stared at Him.” That 
would be the record if curiosity was all that 
prompted them, Mark says: “And the com- 
mon people heard Him gladly.” And one 
reason was that they could understand what 
He was talking about. Many of the teachers 
to whom they had. listened had engaged in 
long, involved, abstract theological discus- 
sions. Doubtless they were very learned men, 
but how many of the common people under- 
stood what it was all about. How many 
ministers have we all listened to and while 
we felt that it was all very scholarly and 
contained many historical and literary al- 
lusions, yet it left us cold and wondering 
what the speaker was after. 

But this was not true of this teacher who 
roamed the countryside in Galilee. He talked 
about sheep and goats, loaves of bread, torn 
and patched garments, grapes and thistles, 
children playing in the streets, lost money, 
boys running away from home, robbery and 
violence on the highway. And the common 
people liked it because they understood what 
He was saying. ‘There were lessons to be 
learned from these everyday things which 
they had never thought of before. This 
man made them plain. They saw it now, 
though they had never thought of it that way 
before. No wonder they heard Him gladly. 

(c) But there was a still deeper appeal to 
the words of this teacher. He gave to the 
common people a feeling of importance. 
When he talked to them they seemed to 
have a value no one else had ever ascribed 
to them. No one had ever really cared. 
Here was a man who seemed to care and he 
talked about a God who cared. Many of 
these people were slaves. They were 
ashamed of their lowly stations in life. 
This man raised humble service up to a 
level where it began to be the most impor- 
tant thing in the world. Here were out- 
casts and lepers with whom no one would 
deal. This man talked with them, ate with 
them, healed them. He looked straight into 
their eyes and said: “You are the sait of the 
earth, men can't get along without you. You 
are the light of the world, you are indis- 
pensable. God cares so much about you 
that even the hairs of your heads are 
numbered.” 


Ts it any wonder that when it was rumored 
that he was to pass that way, “flails were 
flung aside on the 


talked straight to them about a God who 
cared for them. No wonder the common 
people heard him gladly. If the common 
people had failed to hear him with joy 1% 
would have been the most 

sible reflection on the truth 

his message. 

Now that brings us to the 

can give this truth a turn in 

which bears definitely upon our 

One of my deepest convictions is the truth 
that in the long run y 


cured from various national leaders? Was 
it the chance to see at firsthand the needs 
of these countries? No; it was none of 
these. The great, heartening significance of 
this visit was the spontaneous response of 
the common people of the world to the sin- 
cerity and leadership of a man who is truly 
seeking peace. There has never been any- 
thing like it in all history and it gives the 
soundest hope for peace that 

had in the las 

3. And that 
which is both 
this: “The people 
they want.” 
tration of this truth. But you have to wait 
for the verdict of history. You may err in 
judgment if you draw your conclusions toe 
soon. Back in colonial days the residents of 
this country were being severely taxed by 
England and were being given no voice in 
the matter. The famous protest, “taxation 
without representation is unjust,” was born 
in those days. But with red-coated British 
soldiers, with fixed bayonets, marching in 
the streets, what could be done about it? 
If you look at history at that point you draw 
a false conclusion. But that isn’t the end 
of the story. The common people reached 
the point where they would no longer tol- 
erate such injustice and the embattled farm- 
ers who were the common people “fired the 
shot heard arqund the world” which led to 
a revolution and ultimate freedom. 

You draw another false conclusion if you 
look only at a mob of the common Epets 
acting under wicked leadership, standing in 
front of Pilate’s Judgment hall and crying 
for a crucifixion. They got a crucifixion that 
morning, but the whole world knows that 
was not the end of the story, but only the 
preluge to the opening of a new way of life 
to the whole world. 
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I think that our ultimate hope regarding 
Russia lies in this truth, “at last, the com- 
mon people get what they want.” I do not 
know whether it will come in Russia with a 
cataclysmic uprising which may make the 
streets run red with blood again, or whether 

be a leavening movement which will 
bring about gradual change from within; but 
I do know there is something invincible in 


I think the same thing is true of the 
increasing, and now almost unbearable tax 
burden in this country. Our personal taxes 
are now so heavy that they leave nothing 
for people of modest incomes to save and 
invest. And I think the time is not far dis- 
tant when the common people will demand 
and get an adjustment which will restore 
to them the spending control of their per- 
sonal incomes. This will strengthen our free 
enterprise system and undergird our na- 
tional economy until it will rest on the 
surest foundation it has ever known. 

We, the common people, get what we want. 
The books which are printed, the music 
which is played, the radio and television pro- 
grams which are offered, the business prac- 
tices employed, the moral standards ob- 
served, are all what the common people want. 
If they are low in quality they will be 
changed only when the common people de- 
mand it. 

This is our great hope for peace or for any 
other improvement in the life of the world. 
There is a rising tide of intolerance on the 
part of the common peoples of the world 
against this business of living in the con- 
stant threat of destruction. This is where 
Christianity and democracy go hand in hand 
leading the way to a better, safer world. 
Christianity gives us the idealism and the 
spiritual power. Democracy gives the com- 
mon people the final word, the ultimate 
judgment. That’s why this text is one of 
the most hopeful words ever written, for it 
was said of Jesus: “the common people heard 
Him gladly.” 





Informational, Educational, and Cultural 
TV Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 29, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I congratulate the three major 
networks on their decision to devote an 
hour each week of their most valuable 
time to cultural and educational pro- 
grams which will start next November. 

Such voluntary cooperation to improve 
television programing should be en- 
couraged. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a statement which I made on the sub- 
ject on January 17. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLiFrorD P. CASE 

The suggestion by Chairman John C. 
Doerfer of the Federal Communications 
Commission Thursday that the television 
networks set aside a half hour each weekday 
night for informational, educational, and 
cultural shows makes a lot of sense. 
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It would give real meaning to the Federal 
Communications Act requirement that our 
television stations be operated in the “pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity.” 

Such a step toward setting a floor or mini- 
mum standard during the preferred evening 
time would help achieve the goal of bal- 
anced programing. Possibly an hour, rather 
than a half hour, would be required for a 
realization of the full potential of this type 
of program. I mention this since minimum 
standards, once established, so often tend 
to become maximum ones. 

I am pleased to read the initial responses 
of the three major networks. I recognize 
the strong pressures which competition 
forces on them in programing and I feel 
that this suggestion can help them achieve 
a higher standard of service by placing all 
of them on the same basis. 

As the ranking Republican on the Sen- 
ate Communications Subcommittee, I be- 
Meve our subcommittee should determine 
promptly whether additional legislation is 
necessary in order to give effect to this 
suggestion. 





Americans Want Action on Tax, Labor, 
and Farm Fronts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, for every citizen who writes to 
his Congressman about the issues which 
face the Nation, there are hundreds who 
do not. Their opinions were sampled in 
a nationwide survey conducted by 
George Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. 

According to this poll, three problems 
loom largest in America’s mind—taxes, 
labor, and the farm situation. As I have 
worked on farm legislation ever since 
coming to Congress in 1953, I was inter- 
ested to see that the public is becoming 
increasingly aware of the farm problem 
and lists it as the third most important 
area in which Congress should act. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert the results of this 
Gallup poll in the Recorp: 


Tax Cur Is First IN PUBLIc MINDS 
(By George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N.J.—As the 86th Congress re- 
convenes, what prohlems or issues does the 
American public believe should be on its 
agenda for legislative action? 

To get the answer, the Gallup poll assigned 
158 members of its field staff to talk to a 
earefully selected nationwide sample of 
voters. In all, a total of 1,519 people were 
interviewed. ’ 

This survey, just completed, reveals three 
problems to be uppermost in the minds of 
the persons interviewed. These are: 

1. Tax legislation: The cry for lower taxes 
has proved to be a persistent one over the 
years. The greatest number of people say 
they want Congress to deal with this peren- 
nial problem. 

2. Labor legislation: A typical opinion 
often voiced in this survey was “Congress 
should straighten out the labor situation,” 
or “Something must be done about these 
strikes, like the steel strike.” 
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3. Farm legislation: With such terms as 
“surplus,” “soil bank,” and “subsidy” becom- 
ing household words in quarters, the 
farm problem is cited next by the public as 
one with which they would like Congress to 
come to grips. 

Here is the question which was put to a 
representative cross section of the American 
public: 

“Suppose you were writing your Congress- 
man or Senator about the things you think 
Congress should do, what would you say you 
want done by Congress?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen, disinclined 
to sit down and write his or her Congress- 
man, has the opportunity to express an 
opinion through the medium of the public 
opinion survey. 

Here are the problems or issues that the 
US. public would like to see the 86th Con- 
gress take up and act upon as it begins 
its 2d session, in order of frequency of men- 
tion: 

PUBLIC’S AGENDA FOR CONGRESS 


. Tax legislation. 

. Labor legislation. 
Farm legislation. 
Keeping peace. 

Social security, welfare. 
High cost of living. 

Aid to education. 

. Unemployment. 

. Civil rights. 

10. Reduction of Government spending. 

In addition to requests for legislation on 
major problems facing the country, this sur- 
vey reveals a multitude of more specific con- 
cerns of the public, ranging from the regu- 
lation of the sale of cranberries to the pollu- 
tion of rivers. ‘ 

A sizable proportion—about one person 
in five—is either uncertain about what he 
or she would like Congress to act upon, or 
is not sufficiently aroused about any one 
problem to propose that Congress tackle it. 
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Tribute to the Late Frank S. Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES © 


Friday, January 29, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, last 
November a very distinguished Kansas 
Citian died, Mr. Frank Land. Through- 
out the most of his life Mr. Land was 
devoted to helping youngsters, and 
whenever the Order of DeMolay meets 
today Mr. Land is there in spirit. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Kansas City News-Press 
entitled “Frank Land, Friend of the 
Boy,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City News-Press, 
Nov. 20, 1959] 
FRANK LAND, FRIEND OF THE Boy 

Frank S. Land, although a resident of 
Kansas City, could truly be called a “citizen 
of the world.” 

Because he wished to help boys nearly a 
half-century ago, a worldwide organization 
came into being, and today, wherever the 
Order of DeMolay holds a meeting, the mem- 
ory of “Dad” Land is revered. 

The number of boys given a sense of direc- 
tion and purpose by being members of De- 
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Molay is countless. Many a boy who be- 
longed to that organization is a better man 
today because he was a member. 

Frank Land was a civic leader without 
peer. His many solid contributions to our 
community will be remembered for genera- 
tions, 

But his wish to help boys will go down 
through the years as a living memorial of 
far more value than marble or bronze. 

His epitaph could well be a phrase coined 
by a president of Optimist International, 
another organization devoted to lending a 
helping hand to boys: 

“A man never stands quite so tall as when 
he stoops to help a boy.” 





California Congressman Insists on First- 
hand Knowledge of Jets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. HAGEN, Mr. Speaker, there are 
many Members of Congress who produce 
the most effectiye results in this body 
through hard work with a minimum of 
fanfare and national publicity, and with- 
out whose efforts this body could not 
function. One of these persons is the 
beloved leader of the California congres- 
sional delegation, who is also the leader 
of the Democratic segment of that dele- 
gation. I refer to the Honorable Harry 
R. SHEPPARD, a devoted legislator whose 
progress through life has been strictly 
of his own making and who has engaged 
in an interesting variety of activities, 
both humble and exalted. 

This background is touched upon in a 
very excellent article under the byline of 
Harrison Humphries of the Associated 
Press, and carried nationally on or about 
the date of January 1, 1960. This artiele 
vividly describes the many splendid 
facets of the career of this man who is 
beloved by the California delegation and, 
I am certain, equally so by all Members 
of the House of Representatives who 
know him intimately. The article in 
question follows: 

CALIFORNIA CONGRESSMAN INSISTS ON FIRST- 
HAND KNOWLEDGE OF JETS 
(By Harrison Humphries) 
WASHINGTON.—The elderly civilian walked 
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A self-styled nomad in his youth, SHep- 
PARD at 29 had seen so many places and 
done so many things that he was hired by 
the fledgling silent movie industry to pick 
the outdoor settings for the adventures of 
Pearl White, Tom Mix, William 8S. Hart, 
Pola Negri, and other silent film person- 
alities. 

In his legislative career, SHepparp has been 
a frequent passenger on the Navy’s war- 
ships. He had ridden in all types of the 
Nation’s military aircraft, breaking the sound 
barrier a half-dozen times aboard jet fight- 


ers. 

Citing his experience before dubious offi- 
cers at Eglin, SHeprarp insisted on going 
up in the B-52G. Thus he became probably 
the oldest man to ride in a jet bomber while 
it took fuel from a jet tanker. 

“I believe firmly in the visual concept,” 
SHEPPARD said in an interview. “I can get 
more knowledge from a few minutes attual 
experience than from listening to the testi- 
mony of experts for 10 days in a committee 
room.” 

Eglin was only 1 of 61 defense installa- 
tions visited by SuEepparp during the recent 
congressional recess. His inspection tour 

. took him thro the Midwest, Northwest, 
southern California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Florida. 

In previous years, SHEPPARD has been 
around the world three times looking at 
U.S. military bases in the remote corners 
of the earth. . 

Suepparp is serving his 12th term in the 
House from California’s 27th district—San 
Bernardino County. A Democrat, he already 
has announced his candidacy for reelection 
to-a 13th term this November. He is a dean 
of the California congressional delegation. 

Born in Mobile, Ala., January 10, 1885, 
SHEPPARD was an Only child. He was or- 
phaned at 16 when his parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Edward H. Sheppard, were killed as a train 
hit their buggy. 

Suepparp took his $1,680 inheritance, and 
by stretching it with odd jobs, acquired an 
engineering education at Georgia Tech. 

Jobs were hard to find when SHEPPARD 
emerged from school with the class of 1907. 
He landed first in a Birmingham livery stable 
tending 24 horses for $10 a week and the 
privilege of sleeping in the harness room. 

Then he took to the road. 

“I was a nomad—over the hill to greener 
pastures,” SHepparp recalled. “I traveled and 
did about everything.” 

He worked 3 years for a Michigan farm 
machinery manufacturer teaching farmers 
in Wisconsin, the Dakotas, Minnesota, and 
Kansas how to use their newly purchased 
threshing machines. 

In 1914, when Hollywood was young, SHEP- 
ParD was hired by Independent Picture Corp. 
as technical adviser on external sets. 

His work took him to AlasKa to select the 
settings for a silent thriller starring Tom 
Sanches. He led a company to New Mexico 


briskly into a Florida airbase and asked to to film a Tom Mix western, “The Outlaws 
ride a B-52G Stratofortress during an aerial Sof New Mexico.” He worked out the timing 


refueling exercise. 

It was obvious that officers in command 
at Eglin Air Foroe Base would rather have 
their 75-year-old visitor watch the some- 
what risky operation from the ground. 

But military men don’t say “No” to Rep- 
resentative Harry R. SHEPPARD, Democrat, of 
California, 

For 20 of his 23 years in Congress, SHEP- 
PaRD has been a specialist in appropriations 
for various functions of the military serv- 
ices, particularly the Navy. He is now chair- 
man of the HYuse Appropriations Commit- 
tee panel reviewing proposed construction 
projects at all Army, Navy, and Air Force 
bases. 

The request at Eglin was merely the lat- 
est demonstration of SHEpparp’s lifelong, in- 
tense curiosity. 


for Pearl White’s leaps from horses to 
moving trains. 

“For 3 years, I worked with virtually all of 
the leading movie characters of that era,” 
SHEPPARD said. 

In 1920, he opened his own consulting 
engineering office in Fresno, a business he 
sold in 1924 to join a biochemist, O. B. 
King, in establishing King Laboratories in 
Yucaipa, Calif., for the extraction of malic 
acid—used in medicines—from fruit. 

Sueprarp sold his business in 1934 and 
planned to take his wife, the former Kay Ol- 
sen, to Europe. The trip was postponed 
when he accepted the suggestion of a group 
of San Bernardino County citizens that he 
run for Congress. 

Victor over seyen Democratic opponents 
in the primary. SHEPPARD was elected in No- 
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vember 1936, to the first of 12 ennsecutive 
terms in the House. ; 

A meticulous man, there’s never a paper 
on his big glass-topped Gesk except the one 
he’s working on. Filing cabinets and book- 
shelves along the walls are lined neatly on 
top with scale models of military aircraft, 
missiles, and ships. 

SHEppaRD rises early and retires late, He 
usually is at his office by 7 a.m. 

He and Mrs. Sheppard entertain oc- 
casionally at their big 12-room house in 
Washington and accept invitations infre- 
quently. | 

“With personal friends, I enjoy dinner 
and a cocktail,” he said. “But the major 
part of the invitations in Washington are 
showcase operations—planned for cause and 
effect. Idon’t go for them,” 





Deficiency in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 29, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial from today’s New York 
Times. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I have read the editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times today 
regarding educational deficiencies in the 
United States, and I am delighted to join 
the Senator from Arkansas in his request 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The problems facing our schools will 
come up before the Senate shortly for 
serious consideration. It is my sincere 
hope that, underlying these discussioris, 
will be the clear realization that the 
quality of education today will deter- 
mine our status as a nation in the future. 
I think that the ideas presented in a New 
York Times editorial today present a 
straightforward and constructive sum- 
mary of the deficiencies and needs of our 
sehools. In stressing the need for qual- 
ity as well as quantity, they have rightly 
urged that both sides of the problem be 
faced in a single legislative coin. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEFICIENCY IN EDUCATION 

Making all due allowance for the political 
aroma of President Eisenhower’s speech at a 
Republican fundraising dinner in Los An- 
geles, one cannot. pass unchallenged his 


-optimism on the subject of American edu- 


cation. “Time and again,” said the Presi- 
dent, “we hear spurious assertions that 
America’s * * * educational * * * efforts 
are deficient.” 


present have been “deficient.” The Presi- 
dent apparently believes that his plan for 
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encouraging classroom construction by hav- 
ing the Federal Government help pay the 
debt service on local school bonds would re- 
move the deficiency. We don’t think the 
administration bill would begin to meet the 
problem. 

What is that problem? Briefly stated, it 
involves a shortage of over 130,000 public 
elementary and secondary school classrooms 
at the beginning of the current school year. 
Secretary Flemming himself says that “we 
have barely been building enough schools 
each year to take care of annual enrollment 
increases * * *”"——-though 70,000 new class- 
rooms were built last year. The problem 
also involves inadequacy of teachers’ sal- 
aries, now averaging less than $5,200 a year, 
as well as the wide spread shortage of 
qualified teachers. 

But the problem of American education 
goes deeper than lack of buildings or lack of 
equipment or lack of scholarships or lack of 
pay, or even lack of personnel. It involves 
something infinitely harder to improve than 
deficiencies in plant or salary scale. It in- 
volves quality: Quality of teachers, quality 
of instruction, quality of curricula, quality 
of students, quality of output, quality of 
standards. Here is the area of greatest de- 
ficiency that cannot be cured merely by plant 
or money. 

Nevertheless, new plants and more money 
are primary essentials if America’s educa- 
tional deficiencies are to be remedied. A 
satisfactory aid to education bill would help 
meet this urgent need; and it is difficult to 
eee how either party can face the people 
with a clear conscience next November if 
no action is taken in this direction. 





Sinews of Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 29, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. MY. President, last fall 
the visit of Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
to the farming heartland of America in- 
spired Mrs. Margaret Scott Biskeborn of 
Chamberlain, S. Dak., to write an orig- 
inal oration for her son, Gary Biskeborn, 
to deliver in a high school public speak- 
ing contest. I believe the content of this 
oration is worthy of attention, and there- 
fore I ask unanimous consent that the 
oration be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the oration 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SINEWsS OF STRENGTH 

Mr. Khrushchev'’s visit to America has 
caused us to think deeply and to evaluate 
our beliefs, our freedoms, and the standard 
of our ideals which represent America. Mr. 
F. C. Christopherson in an editorial in the 
September 24 issue of the Sioux Falls Argus 
Leader said, “Yes, Mr. Khrushchev was in the 
heart of the Nation, Wednesday, and I like 
to believe that that great heart of America 
beat so vigorously and so adequately that he 
was compelled to realize that the American 
way has its sinews of strength—a strength 
so stout that it would be folly to test it.” 

What are these sinews of strength? What 
undergirds this great American heart, this 
American spirit? 
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Senator Kart Monor stated in Chamberlain 
Friday night, September 25, “America and 
Russia are competing in a contest between 
concepts and ideals, using these devices as 
@ means successfully to attain those goals 
for which each nation is striving.” 

What are these ideals and ideas that we 
Americans believe in as a nation? 

From our beginning the Declaration of In- 
dependence states, “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

Our Constitution became the cornerstone 
of our democracy, guaranteeing these cer- 
tain inalienable rights in the Bill of Rights, 
to each individual citizen. Our Constitu- 
tion insured these rights in the establish~ 
ment of a democratic form of government, 
which upholds freedom of speech, public 
education, freedom of worship, wholesome 
living, justice, private enterprise, private 
ownership and our reward of merit system 
as a way of life. Basically then, the spirit 
of America is first expressed in the right of 
the individual citizen with respect and con- 
sideration for others; it means free hands, 
free lips, free choice, self-government, jus- 
tice, education; this spirit of America has a 
concern to show love, harmony, and equality 
two all. 

Underlying these great rights which we 
treasure as ours, lies the eternal truth that 
in order to have them to hold, we, as citi- 
zens, must constantly give of ourselves. We 
must accept our responsibility and fulfill 
obligations which freedom requires. We 
maintain that freedom when we cast our 
vote each election day; when we serve will- 
ingly in public service when requested. 
Each citizen must realize. that he must 
live up to his highest in law observance, 
right moral living, industry, attainment, and 
concern for the welfare of others, If we fail 
in our duties as individuals in measuring up 
to what our free Nation requires of us, we 
weaken the great basic sinew of strength 
undergirding our American spirit. 

Good, patriotic, right-minded citizens just 
do not come into being by “happenstance”. 
The great stronghold for preserving and 
teaching American ideals and molding citi- 
zens is the family and home. Parents must 
realize and accept their responsibility to 
build right attitudes and a right spirit by 
maintaining a discipline in the home which 
children respect. A child who is allowed to 
disregard the discipline of a home or to know 
no discipline in his home, will later dis- 
regard the discipline of his school, his com- 
munity and his Nation. A right home will 
build that sinew of strength, religious faith 
and reverence for God and His guidance, 
through regular family and public worship. 
A home molding a child in upright citizen- 
ship will teach him honesty, fair play, and 
standards of moral conduct; it will teach 
respect for law and consideration for others. 


Parents building right attitudes will teachy in Communist Russia. 


children that goals are reached by hard work, 
and not by any sudden shortcut. 

We would hope°’that Mr. Khrushchev felt 
the throb of Americanism pulsing through 
those families in America who strive to live 
up to these standards. 

Our schools and our organizations within 
our communities supplement the family and 
home in the building of a right American 
spirit in @ growing citizen. Our Y.C.L. or- 
ganizations in our common schools, our FFA 
and FHA in high schools, give children their 
opportunity to measure up to responsibilities 
that are similar to those they will assume 
later as citizens. Our Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Church Youth Groups, Campfire 
Girls and 4-F organizations challenge mem- 
bers to live up to their very best. The 4-H 
pledge expresses well what the 4H clubs, 
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sponsored by our National Government, are 
trying to achieve. 

“I pledge— 

“My head to clearer thinking, 

“My heart to greater loyalty, 

“My hands to larger service, and 

“My health for better living, for my ciub, 
my community and my country.” 

We believe Mr. Khrushchev must have felt 
the throb of Americanism expressed through 
the magnamity of adult leaders and sponsors 

-of youth groups, who go the second mile in 
service to build our American ideals in 
youth. 

Our adult community organizations who 
show concern for others in the giving of their 
time, talent, and money, carry on with the 
building of American spirit. 

In his August 31 weekly report, “Your 
Washington and You,” Senator Munopr gives 
us a word picture of America as he would 
show our country to Mr. Khrushchey. “I 
would show him a typical American church 
on a Sunday morning with the happy God- 
fearing people moving in and out of that 
place of worship. I would show him a typi- 
cal American farm in South Dakota, Iowa, 
or Nebraska, and let him observe firsthand 
how our American farm families enjoy the 
opportunities of public education, freedom 
of worship, wholesome living and the re- 
wards and fruits of private enterprise. I 
would show him a few of our American small 
towns ranging from perhaps 1,000 in popu- 
lation to 10,000, because nowhere else ex- 
cept in the Anglo-Saxon countries do people 
in small communities enjoy the unique ad- 
vantages and opportunities which they have 
in the United States. Finally I would show 
him some State capitols to try to make him 
understand how our system of states rights 
and decentralized government operates, while 
at the same time showing him our National 
Capitol in Washington with an explanation of 
its unique system of checks and balances. 

“Add to these a few visits to large cities, 
industrial areas, educational institutions, 
and the inevitable parking lots which show 
more clearly than anything else how average 
Americans join those of vast means in en- 
joying the advantages of the good life under 
private ownership and individual freedom. 
The faces of happy Americans throughout 
this tour should convince Khrushchev that 


their grandchildren will also resist com-. 


munism; that Americans are proud of our 
system and entranced with their freedoms; 
and that we are not warlike people with 
aggressive impulses, but peace-loving indi- 
viduals believing in the brotherhood of man 
and the dignity and importance of the 
individual citizen.” 

The challenge to us living now and to each 
generation is to live up to our responsibility 
in the carrying through and the building up 
of our American sinews of strength so that 
the picture drawn by Senator Munopr will 
continue to be viewed as the ideal way of 
life in contrast to the way of life produced 
by coercion, regimentation, and godlessness 
Freedom is indeed 
everybody’s business and each of us should 
do our part to keep America American. 





Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
people of St. Louis, Mo., waited more 
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than 30 years for the start of major con- 
struction work on the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial on the west bank 
of the Mississippi. That construction 
began last year, but, under the provisions 
of the budget recommendations for fiscal 
1961, it will be halted at the end of 1961 
because of a lack of construction funds. 

St. Louis is, I believe, rightly dis- 
turbed over this turn of events. The 
city’s dismay is illustrated by editorials 
which have appeared in both of the 
city’s major newspapers. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these editorials be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being nop objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Jan, 27, 1960] 
CONGRESS AND THE RIVERFRONT 

It is good news that Mayor Tucker was 
favorably received by the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, which is considering 
Federal funds for the national memorial on 
the riverfront. Since Representative Crar- 
ENCE CANNON, chairman of the full commit- 
tee, attended the meeting and supported the 
mayor, it-is reasonable to hope that Congress 
will be asked to vote more than the utterly 
inadequate $1,650,000 recommended in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's budget. 

The mayor pointed out that so small a 
sum would bring all work to a halt at the 
end of fiscal 1961. This would make the 
project much more expensive in the end, he 
added, not only because of possible inflation, 
but also because of the wasteful expense of 
an on-again, off-again work schedule. Such 
inefficiency would be only-false bookkeeping 
economy. 

In any case, the Government made a bar- 
gain with St. Louis at the outset of the proj- 
ect and again more recently when the Na- 
tional Park Service set 1964 as the date for 
completion of the work. The city has always 
kept its part of that bargain. Its share of 
the needed money is available. It is time 
for Washington to keep its word, and we 
believe that Congress will see to that. 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Jan. 
20, 1960] 


Ler’s Finish WHat WE START 


The White House was way off base when it 
asked\ Congress to cut to the bone funds for 
the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
on the riverfront. The St. Louis delegation 
asked for $5,686,875 to continue work on the 
riverfront project and $2,503,125 to finish 
what is under construction or under contract 
now. 

The Budget Bureau’s recommendation, en- 
dorsed by the White House, means that the 
project would grind almost to a complete 
halt at the end ef the next fiscal year. That 
would kill any hope of completing the river- 
front memorial in 1964—the 200th anniver- 
sary of the founding of St. Louis. 

Interior Secretary Seaton has promised St. 
Louis that this project, on which so much of 
downtown redevelopment depends, would be 
completed in 1964. Now the Budget Bureau 
has, in effect, told Seaton and St. Louis to go 
peddle their papers. 

The Federal Government, it might be 
added, has a commitment of more than 20 
years standing to complete the memorial, 
as Senator Stuarr SyMincron said, in com- 
menting on this stab in the back from the 
Budget Bureau. 

At the same time that the Budget Bureau 
recommended a cut of 71 percent in the St. 
Louis riverfront development, it asked Con- 
gress for money to start 42 new water re- 
source development projects. 






. 
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Before Washington embarks on any new 
projects, it should finish what it has already 
started. 

We are glad to see that the Missouri dele- 
gation has promised to fight the Budget 
Bureau’s proposal tooth and nail. ‘ 





History Is Made by Fuels Like These 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1960 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject “History Is Made by Fuels 
Like These,” delivered by William R. 
Connole, a member of the Federal Power 
Commission, at the banquet of the 
Electric Consumers Information Com- 
mittee, on January 19, 1960, in this city. 

There being no objection,-the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

History Is Mabe By FueLts Like THESE 
(Address by Commissioner William R. Con= 

nole of the Federal Power Commission, at 

banquet of Electric Consumers Informa- 
tion Committee, January 19, 1960, Wash- 

ington, D.C.) 

In a recent issue of the Law Review of one 
of the best known eastern universities a story 
is told about a widely esteemed professor of 
law at the institution who would begin. his 
first lecture to freshmen students by writing 
on the blackboard the numeral “2” and un- 
derneath it the numeral “4.” Drawing a line 
underneath the two numerals he would turn 
to the class with an expression which plainly 
invited comment. An eager young student 
would invariably rise to suggest that “6” 
should be placed beneath the two numerals. 
No sooner would he have the words from his 
mouth than another would cry out: “No, the 
answer is ‘2'.". The professor would show 
dissatisfaction with both of these answers 
until some bright young man would suggest 
that “8” would be the proper number, 

Professor Schwartz finished the anecdote 
this way: 

“What is the problem?” Ned Keedy asked 
them. When they had compounded their 
errors by successively proposing “addition,” 
“subtraction,” “multiplication,” he trium- 
phantly demonstrated that, for want of a 
plus, minus, or other sign of the operation 
to be performed, they could not know what 
the problem was. “And, gentlemen, unless 
you know exactly what the problem is, you 
cannot possibly give the right answer.” 

I think this classic “Mr. Chips” story, as 
delightful as it is, points up the message I 
would like to leave with you today. Surely 
no one who sets out to solve a problem, 
whether it be in the field of law, arithmetic, 
or national affairs, can hope to do so un- 
less he has a complete understanding of 
what that problem is. In other words, there 
must be a frame of reference against which 
he is to relate a given set of facts in order 
to reach a conclusion. 

Conspiciously absent in our national 
scheme of things is the frame of reference, 
the expression of national intention, against 
which our basic natural resource questions 
have to be resolved. Confronted with a set 
of facts indicating the types and amounts 
of energy that are available at home and 
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worldwide and another set pos- 
sible consumption patterns and cuantities 
at home and abroad, there is absolutely no 
certainty that any given person or set of 
interests will.come up with anything like 
a meaningful answer. In short, despite our. 
lengthy history and undeniable dependence 
on energy as the source of our national 
prosperity and international security, this 
country lacks any policy that guides us 
in the use of that energy. There is no 
definable, identifiable way in which a new 
problem can be related to our history or our 


future resource utilization. 


What makes this lack so crucially impor- 
tant is the fact that all natural resource 
problems eventually reduce themselves to 
the energy resource problem. Given an 
abundance of low-cost energy, salt can be 
taken from the ocean, the vast tar sands 
and oil shales of the West can be utilized, 
barren lands can be made fertile, remote 
and low-grade coal seams made useful and, 
indeed, every natural resource present in 
any quantity would be as available as the 
most advantageously situated is today. In- 
deed, with the answers to such problems the 
question of feeding and caring for the teem- 
ing millions which will populate this globe 
will become relatively a simple matter. 

Reducing it to the more mundane and 
immediate, it is difficult, indeed, it is im- 
possible for Government agencies to operate 
under today’s conditions without a clearly 
stated energy policy. Tocite afew 

Recently, the Department of State; the 
Department of the Interior and, indeed, the 
Congress of the United States wrestled for 
months with the problem whether to cur~- 
tail large scale imports of offshore petroleum 
produced in low-cost areas such as the Mid- 
dle East and Venezuela. In the absence of 
a@ specific policy formulated in advance it 
was necessary to calculate the effect of large 
scale imports on the domestic economy and 
on the national defense in an atmosphere 
charged with urgency and subject to all the 
gales and storms of vested interest argu- 
ments. It is no wonder that the oil import 
policy which evolved has been something 
less than entirely satisfactory to anyone. . 

Many others can be cited, some in the 
area of the special concern of the Federal 
Power Commission. Certainly the so-called 
dump fuel issue is one of them. Another is 
the i. aw issues arising from the immi- 

—_ imports of natural gas from Canada. 

ough these certainly should have been 
apparent many years ago they, too, have 
never been the subject of national concern 
on this side of the border or of formal inter- 
national discussion between Canada and the 
United States. 

I urge the adoption, indeed, I state the ab- 
solute need of a national energy policy— 
clearly stated, soberly arrived at and fiexibie 
enough that it can fit conditions reasonably 
foreseeable. 

The need for this policy is not due to 
the special interests of any one or more in- 
dustries. No one has a greater stake in it 
than the consumers of energy in every form, 
whether they be consumers of electric energy 
or users of petroleum in their homes 
or automobiles. Indeed, if there is one thing 
that should be avoided in shaping a policy 
for energy used in this country it is the sug- 
gestion that such a policy is motivated to- 
ward one or more vested interest groups. 

The American Petroleum Institute, the 
Texas Independent Producer and Royalty 
Owners, and similar tions tried hard 
and successfully for the creation of a pe- 
troleum policy favoring the use of domestic-~- 
ally produced petroleum over foreign pro- 
duced petroleum. The National Coal Policy 
Conference urges the limitation of imports 
of residual crude into this country for yet 
another reason. 
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There are other groups no doubt who could 
be identified favoring one or another of 
these positions. The important thing, it 
seems to me, however, is to combine efforts 
of groups such as these who have the energies 
and, perhaps what is more important, the 
economic incentive to emphasize one aspect 
or another of the energy policy question. 
The efforts of such: groups together with an 
effective, dispassionate and objective con- 
sumer or user interest would go a long 
way toward realizing the dimensions of the 
problem that we are engaged in solving when 
we handle energy resource questions. 

I have long reocgnized the fatal lack of an 
energy policy in this country and the need 
for some study to develop one. I applauded 
the efforts to make such a study when the 
President’s committee was appointed some 
years ago to study the energy question. I 
Was encouraged by the creation of a joint 
industry effort in the form of the National 
Coal Policy Conference combining as it did 
the coal industry, mining machinery indus- 
try, the electric utility industry, the raltroad 
industry, and the mineworkers. I noted 
with considerable pleasure the interest in 
this direction contained in the President’s 
budget message in which it is proposed to 
provide fuels research under contracts 
awarded the Secretary of the Interior. But 
none of these has proved enough. 

In 1957, before the Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America, I urged that in- 
dustry to place its prestige and power behind 
an effort to shape a national energy policy. 
I said: “The American energy picture is ap- 
proaching a critical stage. We face the need 
for immediate formulation of a sound na- 
tional fossil fuels policy, with Government 
coordinating and streamlining its efforts; in- 
dustry and consumers assisting with sound 
planinng for future growth and use.’’! 

In 1959, addressing the 42d annual conven- 
tion of the National Coal Association, I again 
urged that industry to exert itself toward 
such an end and made these specific recom- 
mendations. A study should be initiated 
broad enough to cover all energy resources 
not just coal. This study should decide first 
in what direction our present energy use 
pattern is taking us. The study should be 
made by an objective group dominated by 
Federal Government using the facilities of 
industry and independent research groups. 
Finally the study should have as its aim 
Federal legislation. 

While I doubt that it was the consequence 
of my suggestions, there was introduced less 
than 2 months after my suggestions, a con- 
current resolution in the U.S. Congress call- 
ing for the establishment of a joint congres- 
sional committee to make a study leading to 
the development of a national fuels policy. 
Unfortunately, the resolution failed. 

I now suggest to this group which repre- 
sents itself as a champion of consumers of 
energy in this country and has as its purpose 
the improvement of the use patterns of 
energy in this country that it put its efforts 
behinti the creation of a meaningful, effec- 
tive, flexible national energy policy to fill the 
gap that is now so conspicuously apparent to 
anyone who addresses himself to this—the 
basic natural resource question of our time. 

I propose to make some rather specific sug- 
gestions before I finish, But, lest there be 
any who still doubt the need for or the prac- 
ticality of the suggestion that a national 
policy is necessary for this country, let me 
make this observation which should appeal to 
citizens of a democracy like ours. Over- 
whelmingly the majority of advanced nations 
whose economy is based on energy utilization 
are presently engaged in making such a 
policy or have already done so, yet none of 





1“Bnergy, Its Use and Abuse”; address be- 
fore the Independent Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America, Sept. 10, 1957, Houston, Tex. 
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them is dependent on energy to the extent 
of the United States. 

Press reports indicate that France and 
Great Britain are so engaged. I am informed 
that the European Community is exploring 
the need for an energy policy more effectively 
to use the fuels and energy resources at com- 
mand and, of course, our good friends the 
Russians would never miss as certain a bet 
as this. Izvestia states it this way in part: 
“In working out a long-range plan for de- 
velopment of our national economy, we are 
providing for the extensive but integrated 
use of oil, gas, and coal for our powerplants, 
industry, and“ transportation, * * * We in- 
tend to keep a very watchful eye on the 
country’s natural energy fuels balance.” 

There is ample precedent in this country 
for the adoption of a policy that will state 
the problem before it sets out to solve it. 
Perhaps the most successful and familiar to 
this audience was the remarkably farsighted 
position of President Theodore Roosevelt 
who, under the able coaching of Governor 
Pinchot, made natural resource history in 
the early 20th century with his classic veto 
messages striking down piecemeal hydroelec- 
tric and river basin development. Because 
his actions were taken in the infancy of the 
hydroelectric industry and because we stand 
today at the threshold of an unimaginably 
more intensive use of energy resources at our 
command, I think the language used by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in the famous 
Rainy River message is especially timely: 

“We are now at the beginning of great de- 
velopment in water power. Its use through 
electrical transmission is entering more and 
more largely into every element of the daily 
life of the people. Already the evils of 
monopoly are becoming manifest; already 
the experience of the past shows the neces- 
sity of caution in making unrestricted grants 
of this great power. 

“The present policy pursued in making 
these grants is unwise in giving away the 
property of the people in the flowing waters 
to individuals or organizations practically 
unknown and granting in perpetuity these 
valuable privileges in advance of the formula- 
tion of definite plans as to financial or other 
ability to utilize the gift, and have sought it 
merely because it could be had for the asking. 

“In place of the present haphazard policy 
of permianently alienating valuable public 
property we should substitute a definite 
policy.” 

Conceding now the need for such a policy, 
what should be in it? How should we go 
about making one? What must we avoid? 

The last question, I think, is easiest to 
answer. Like the proverbial plague, any 
suggestion of industry domination or of 
single fuel preferences should be completely 
avoided. 

The answer to the second question is not 
@ great deal more difficult. I have already 
suggested part of the answer. The first step 
is the creation of an authoritative, dispas- 
sionate study group preferably oriented 
around the Congress but employing private 
research organizations and utilizing the 
mechanics of public hearings, to determine 
where we are now heading with the helter- 
skelter, carelessly confused energy use pat- 
tern that has accidentally evolved in this 
country’s brief history. This will be the first 
and, indeed, the giant step in the direction of 
energy policy formulation. 

The first question, of course, is the most 
difficult. While I hesitate to suggest what 
the study would finally recommend, it would 
seem safe to make some forecast based on 
my exposure to energy use in this country 
from the vantage of the Federal regulatory 
bench. 

I think the energy policy that should 
dominate this country’s use pattern should 
have as its bedrock foundation the idea that 
energy must cost the user as little as pos- 
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sible. Low-cost. energy will be abundant 
energy and abundant energy is indispensable. 

In order to implement this idea we must 
know what the costs of the various energy 
sources are. The current confusion of costs 
and value so clearly exemplified in the 
kaleidoscopic proceedings before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission attempting to re- 
late the cost to price of natural gas must be 
eliminated. We must know whether a given 
energy use source is being sold at a cost to 
the user which is equal to, more than or. 
less than the input cost required to make 
that energy available. 

In addition to the actual input costs for 
the several fuels, there are other economic 
costs that are equally as real, even though 
less exactly measured. Here I mean the costs 
to the economy of losing a large segment of, 
say, the coal industry or the domestic oil in- 
dustry, if cheaply produced off shore oil 
were to capture an even greater share of our 
domestic energy market. Then again, there 
is the cost to society of not using an energy 
resource to its maximum advantage. 

In yet another respect we must establish 
costs. lIrefer here to the cost in terms of na- 
tional defense of permitting one or more 
energy source to dominate all others. This 
question, of course, is one on which I do 
not dare even suggest an answer. How- 
ever, we must know what is being sur- 
rendered in order to gain some defense ad- 
vantage. I do suggest that international 
security and prestige is sometimes made of 
more subtle stuff than warehouses full of 
missiles or ocean lanes filled with tankers. 

I have indicated that I believe low cost 
is essential to ahy energy policy for the good 
of this Nation. I appreciate that the forces 
that would oppose any efforts to reduce the 
costs of fuels or energies are truly formidable. 
There is no doubt, for example, that the 
fastest way to reduce the average price per 
unit of petroleum energy in this country is 
to permit unrestricted imports of crude and 
refined products from the Middle East and 
Venezuela. The obvious and complex rea- 
sons which oppose such a suggestion need no 
telling here. 

The point I make, however, is that unless 
we know exactly to what extent our national 
economy and international prestige de- 
pends on low cost energy no meaningful 
judgment could ever be made whether the 
cost of getting cheap offshore crude into 
this country is greater than the price to 
those who would buy it. 

Before closing I should like to list one or 
two other areas in which I feel the need for 
energy policy will be most marked. Soon 
the vast natural gas resources of western 
Canada will be available for import into this 
country. Within a matter of 5 years the 
natural gas resources of the Middle East and 
Venezuela in all probability will be available 
through the use of ocean-going liquefied 
methane tankers. In this area alone the 
policy of the .U.S. Government whether to 
encourage or on what terms to limit or in- 
deed whether to discourage such matters is 
almost guesswork. 

Or to cite another, the field of atomic en- 
ergy with all its dazzling promises has yet 
to prove itself anything but a large-scale 
and very expensive laboratory experiment. 
In what manner does the best interests of 
this country require us to go on subsidizing 
this development? 

The history of the United States is marked 
by unprecedented material prosperity. Not 
even the rigors of several major depressions 
since the onset of the fossil fuel age has 
slowed the incredible rate of growth that 
has characterized our standard of living. 
Not even several globe-shaking wars have 
inspired us fully to our international re 
sponsibility. 

But this is not the result of any preor- 
dained, divinely instituted plan. Almost 
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entirely the prosperity and prestige of the 
United States has been due to the virtually 
insatiable natural resources at its command 
and, of course, none of these would be of any 
value were it not for the greatest resource 
of all, energy. 

Coal, oil, natural gas—the history of the 
United States was made by fuels like these. 
They had a beginning, and they will have an 
end. The principles of prudence and good 
husbandry that motivate us in their use are 
yet to be formulated. We simply do not 
know what the problem is we are so boldly 
setting out to solve. 

The history of this Nation’s past was made 
by fuels like these. But history will make 
fools of us unless we decide now how we can 
best use the resources at our command. 





Freedom Is Up to You 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the preservation of freedom is 
a task with which not only the Federal 
Government is concerned, but also it is 
the responsibility of private -citizens, 

Fortunately, there have been many 
efforts through private initiative which 
have helped to strengthen freedom in 
our country. These efforts have found 
voice through individual efforts and 
organizations, aimed at strengthening 
the fiber of our people and to improve 
our way of life. 

Today, I should like to pay tribute to 
one such organization—Kiwanis Inter- 
national. At its 44th annual convention 
there was adopted an inspiring preamble 
to resolutions reflecting an inspired and 
broad understanding needed to help in 
today’s problems. The preamble reads 
as follows: 

By Our Lanor WE MoLp 

Man, who is created in the image of God, 
must in these times have faith, abundant 
hope, and, most of all, charity. Charity is a 
virtue of the heart and is the concern of all 
mankind. 

Effective charity demands action, and the 
activity of yesterday is meaningless unless 
we perform new deeds of service today. 

We who have lofty ideals which inspire 
ideas, by our labors, mold them into acts. 
The work we have done is as naught unless 
we go ever forward and redouble our efforts, 
and God would have it so. 

All men are not gifted with the same 
talents, but each in his own way and with 
earnest heart can work sincerely for his God, 
his community, and his nation. 

Not every man can be a statesman, or a 
scientist, or a warrior; nor did God intend 
it so; but each as a child of God can be the 
best of whatever he is as he builds. 


The spirit of these words, transformed 
by action into a living, moving force, 
will be of tremendous help in meeting 
the challenges that confront us. 

In the December 1959-January 1960 
issue of the Kiwanis magazine, there was 
published a platform for 1960 under the 
theme, “Freedom Is Up to You.” 

The issue also contained an editorial 
by Erwin B. Canham, editor of the 
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Christian Science Monitor and president 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, re- 
fiecting some of the great significance 
of this theme. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text outlining the objectives of the edi- 
torial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

FreEepom Is Up To You 


(By Erwin D. Canham, editor, the Christian 
Science Monitor and president, U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce) ‘ 


There is no question, it seems to me, that 
Canadians, Americans, and freedom-loving 
people everywhere are today facing far graver 
dangers than ever before. In time of war, 
public thinking and governmental action are 
geared and responsive to crisis. In time of 
prosperity and no hot war such as the free 
world has enjoyed, with the Korean inter- 
ruption, for nearly 15 years, the danger of 
apathy is deadly. 

Now comes the thaw: the Nixon and 
Khrushchev visits, the summit talks, the dis- 
armament proposals, the projected Eisen- 
hower trip to the US.S.R. There is every 
prospect that citizens who must be eternally 
vigilant to protect their freedoms will sink 
into deeper sleep than ever. It is well to 
remind ourselves of some home truths that 
remain unfinished business: 

The armaments race, despite current dis- 
cussions, remains deeply dangerous and 
heavily burdensome. There is no real sign 
of its lessening. 

The causes that produce armaments are 
even more dangerous. Perhaps they are 
moderating a little. Possibly rivalry in 
world power is shifting from military to eco- 
nomic grounds. 

If so, the economic contest with world 
totalitarianism may be just as menacing to 
freedom, in the long run, as military rivalry. 

The vast, unsolved problem of Asia re- 
mains on the American doorstep, all the way 
from the looming power of Communist China 
to the tragic instability of southeast Asia 
and the uncertain future of India and the 
Middle East. 

The American economy, severely damaged 
by the steel strike, takes another spiral turn 
into inflation. 

And there is little sign that the Western 
world is awakening to wage a purposeful 
econoniic, political, and idealogical crusade 
for freedom. 

On the other hand, beneath the surface, 
there are some sound elements of encourage- 
ment: 

Communism is not penetrating into the 
great nations of western Europe. 

With the opening of the Iron Curtain, 
many ideas from the West are spreading like 
wildfire in the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
people, far from showing hate and anger 
toward nations their government has at- 
tacked with propaganda for 43 years, shows 
curiosity and friendship, especially toward 
the United States and a profound hope for 


peace. 

The American economy has elements of 
strength, as well as of inflation. Technologi- 
cal change is making progress. There is a 
return to functionalism in the automotive 
industry. 

More Westerners are questions 
about the goals, values, and principles of 
their society. Some healthy soulsearching 
is going on. 

The battle for individual freedom, people 
are recognizing, begins in the individual. It 
begins with his own standards and values: 
the purposes of his life. Then it extends into 
society; into business and professional forms 
and activities, into government. For many 
years, Americans and Canadians have been 


‘our lives. To 
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finding voluntary methods of solving prob- 
lems. Voluntarism is the answer to statism. 
Just as long as any vacuum area of un- 
finished business or unsolved problems is 
left, some aggressor will push in. Commu- 
nism thrusts into any vacuum area left 
around the world, Statism thrusts into any 
vacuum area in national society. 

So the first way to project individual free- 
dom into organized, social freedom is in 
voluntary organization for the solution of 
problems. That is why so many million 
Americans give freely so much of their time 
and talent for the solution of civic problems 
and the advancement of collective goais. 
Every successful American belongs to more 
than a few vol » Which 
are the channel for his social input. Such 
organizations help to integrate and articu- 
late a free society. 

But government at municipal, State, Na- 
tional, and global levels remains a major 
challenge. No government will grow smaller 
in the years just ahead. As we move out 
into space, we will need government capable 
of coping with the space age. That means 
more able, responsible, intelligent, dedicated, 
and honest men and women in government. 


pro- 
fession. It needs our very best talent. Our 
very best people must work at politics—at all 
levels—but beginning with the levels nearest 
to the people. This means elective levels. 
The civil service, important es ft is, is not 
so important as the decisionmaking elected 
Officiai. 

The economic challenges presented in dif- 
ferent ways by the Soviet Union—with its 
impressive growth rate, its advancing tech- 
nology, its undeniable dedication—by West 
Germany and other European states, and by 
Japan are vitally affecting North America. 
America, with its position as leader of the 
Western nations, must curb its inflationary 
spiral while supporting a growth rate that 


that the Nation will not be outstripped by 
the new sactorids and the hasd-working pee 
ples of Germany and Japan. 

The danger from Moscow is, of course, far 
the greater. For the Soviet growth rate, 
without exaggerating it a bit and recognizing 
the low base from which it started, spells 
economic power. It spells power to support a 
vast armaments position, power to invide 
selected markets and bind nations with eco- 


support. power proclaim. 
and exemplify to the world the false claim 
that communism solves people’s problems 
and meets their needs better than the free 
system does. 
We are in the most competitive world of 
preserve freedom, and help it 
spread, we must work hard, intelligently, 
pan re There is a world to gain—- 
or i 





From 1959 to 1960; an Opinion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON., JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1960 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be inserted in the Appendix of the Rec- 
oRD an article entitled “From 1959 to 
1960; an Opinion,” written by Dr. George 
S. Reuter, Jr., president of the Educa- 
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tional Research Association of Arkansas, 
College Heights, Ark. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Prom 1959 Tro 1960; AN OPINION 
(By Dr. George 8S, Reuter, Jr., president, Ed- 
ucational Research Association of Arkan- 

sas, College Heights, Ark.) . 

Some events need no date. It could hav 
been 1959, but it was June 17, 1947, when 
Ruth C. Reuter, wrote: 

“Seated here now 

I think of you, 
And the sweetness of 
Your’ love—so true. 


“I ponder back 
Upon the thing 
That filled my heart 
And made me sing. 


“Oft times in nearness 
I fail to see 
The love that binds 
My heart to thee. 


“But remember still 
What e’er befall 
The love is there 
And it is my all, 


“Though we're apart 
One thing stands true: 
My heart will be 
Always, with you. 


“Parting brings sorrow; 
But just the same, 
Life is made sweeter 
On meeting again!” 
In 1959, Les Cox wrote “Silver Jubilee” 
and thus gave the world a reason to rejoice: 


“Twenty-five long years ago 
A great event took place; 
Por ‘twas that year the ‘Sword’ was born; 
And how it’s grown with grace. 
“The pliot on that happy year 
Was our own John R. Rice; 
And how we thank our blessed Lord 
For one so great and nice. 
“Down through the years he’s proved that 
he’s 
A man that’s more than wise; 
For when the Devil tempts with sin 
He shouts, ‘No compromise.’ 


“He scoffs at those who dare to change 
The great truths that he’s heard; 
For with a zeal that’s born of saints 
He takes God at His word. 


“His bank account is very large— 
But ‘monetary’—no; 
For his wealth is the souls he’s saved, 
And Jesus he loves so. 


“He's tireless in his ministry, 
And travels countless miles; 
And when he’s blue you'd never know, 
Because he always smiles. 


“His Christian friends, with prayers and 


Have backed each noble deed; 
For they all know, to ‘harvest souls’ 
You first must plant the ‘seed.’ 


“His staff and Christian family 
Are ‘powers behind the throne’; 
For great things aer not wrought of God 
By man's own power alone. 


“So to the ‘Sword’ and John R. Bice: 
You've shown us heaven’s = 
So may God bless you everyone, 
This silver jubilee.” 


It was Emerson who said that “every 
revolution was first a thought in one man’s 
mind,” and it was Andre Malraux, Minister 
of Culture of France who stated: “* * * 
Oulture has two unsurmountable bound- 
aries: servitude and hunger. That we may 
have the privilege of contributing to elimi- 
nate them, or creating a civilization which 
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resembles our hope and which becomes the 
first one to place all great human works in 
the service of all men who long for them.” 

Last year the educational world looked to 
the centennial programs that honored 
Horace Mann and John Dewey. Mann died 
the year Dewey was born. Both gave much 
to American education. 

Ladies contribute much to any civiliza- 
tion. Dr. John R. Rice recently stated five 
principles that should make ladies even 
greater in 1960: 

“1. Christians should be more conserva- 
tive in dress than worldly people. 

“2. A Christian girl or woman should not 
intentionally emphasize sex nor try to have 
sex appeal for men. 

“3. Christian women ought not to make 
themselves conspicuous by being unneces- 
sarily different from other nice people. 

“4. A Christian should set out to observe 
the spirit of the Scriptures where they speak 
in matters of dress. 

“5. The Christian woman should always 
remember that her chief adornment is that 
meek and quiet spirit which in the sight of 
God is of great price.” 

To make 1960 the “golden year” that our 
President expects, the author of the 1959 
book, “For Conscience’ Sake,” has described 
the ideal citizen: “I believe the answer is 
that a properly disciplined wife often be- 
comes a better wife again than one who 
hasn’t been married before. From a per- 
sonal standpoint, I can testify, that no man, 
royal or otherwise, ever had a more wonder- 
ful wife than Ido. She bore three fine sons 
to her first husband and he later died. We 
were married and she has brought much 
light into my life. I would put her up 
against any queen who ever lived as to 
beauty, charm, goodness, companionship, 
and Christian virtues.” 

In conclusion, to go from 1959, where 
many good events happened, to 1960, 
America may expect greater activities if the 
goals are worthy and the determination is 
strong. 


Preeminence of Michigan as Skiing Spot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1960 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, when we 
think of skiing and other winter sports, 
we tend to think of Sun Valley, or Squaw 
Valley, or one of the New England skiing 
areas. It will no doubt be of interest to 
a good many people, as it was to me, to 
learn that Michigan placed five men 
among the eight on the Olympic riding 
team: Bob Wedin of Kingsford, Jon St. 
Andre of Ishpeming, Dick Rahoi of Iron 
Mountain, Willie Erickson of Kingsford, 
and Rudy Maki of Ishpeming. The na- 
tional championships will be held Satur- 
day, January 30, at Iron Mountain, 
Mich., where we have the world’s highest 
ski scaffolding. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the interesting article from the 
Detroit News of January 27 on.this sub- 
ject be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wary Srarez, U.S. Skiers Improve 

The eyes of ski jumping enthusiasts have 

been fixed on Mi¢higan’s Upper Peninsula 
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this month. The U.S. Olympic team was 
selected last week end at Ishpeming and the 
national championships will be held Satur- 
day at Iron Mountain. 

Michigan placed five men among the eight 
on the Olympic riding team—Bob Wedin, 
Jon St. Andre, Dick Rahoi, Willie Erickson, 
and Rudy Maki. Two of them, Rahoi and 
Maki, are repeaters from the 1956 squad. 

To discover what chances our ski jumping 
team has in the upcoming Winter Olympic 
games, the Detroit News Sports Quiz has 
turned to Lloyd Severud, the first American- 
born skier to serve as coach. Severud, a 
native of Chetek, Wis., is five-time national 
senior Champion. Staff members Larry Mid- 
dlemas, Bob Sieger, and Paul Preuss did the 
interviewing: 

Question: “How would you compare our 
current squad with those that have repre- 
sented us in past Olympics?” 

Answer: “I feel this is the strongest team 
we've produced’so far. We don’t have to de- 
pend on any one or two skiers. We have 
good balance from top to bottom.” 

Question: “Will European countries con- 
tinue to dominate the ski jumping event?” 

Answer: “The Finns will be the team to 
beat again. They’ve dominated the sport in 
recent years. There’s no doubt that the Nor- 
wegians will be tough and the Germans, too, 
if they come. The Russians could figure in 
it.” 

Question: “Has any ski jumper from this 
country ever won an Olympic medal?” 

Answer: “No, Gordie Wrend finished fifth 
in the 1948 games. We've never had anyone 
do better.” 

Question: “How about this year?” 

Answer: “We have our best chance of get- 
ting a man higher than ever before. I 
thing the intense team spirit we have will 
help. Of course, I haven’t had a chance to 
study the foreigners much. They’ve been 
developing just as we have.” 

Question: “Why do you rate this year’s 
team so highly?” 

Answer: “We have four veterans on the 
team with international competition under 
their belts and some of the best youngsters 
we've ever produced.” 

Question: “When young riders are men- 
tioned, 19-year-old Gene Kotlarek, of Du- 
luth, comes to the fore. How good is he?” 

Answer: “Gene has more natural ability 
than any other American boy I’ve ever seen. 
And he’s going.to reach greater heights. 
He has to keep going if he doesn’t want an- 
other American youngster to pass him up.” 

Question: “Who might that be?” 

Answer: “Bob Wedin, a 19-year-old Kings- 
ford, Mich., boy. Bob has been our most 
consistent rider in training. He reached a 
new peak in the trials at Ishpeming.” 

Question: “How would you compare the 
styles of the two boys?” 

Answer: “Bob owns one of the most nat- 
ural landings you'll ever see. Landings are 
where you win points, and Gene has been 
working on his. Their air styles are similar. 
Both float very smoothly. Gene has been 
getting longer distances but his Jumps vary 
more than Bob's.” 

Question: “To us nonskiers, you ski riders 
look like the bravest or. craziest guys in 
sports. How do you develop that nerve?” 

Answer: “We just think there’s no feeling 
to compare with springing into the air and 
rolling into full flight. It takes a certain 
cockiness. Not in an unpleasant way, but 
just confidence. You get in the air and feel 
like saying, ‘Just look at this.’ You wish you 
never had to come down.” 

Question: “Is there any reason why our 
youngsters are getting better?” 

Answer: “These kids coming up now are’ 
the first riders we have who always used the 
European ‘torpedo’ style. It’s a style we've 
been trying to pick up for some time. Our 
older riders had to make a switch.” 
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Question: “Just what are the peak years 
for a ski jumper?” 

Answer: “It’s hard to say. The boy be- 
tween 19 and 24 seems to have the coordi- 
nation and can time his takeoff best. I'd say 
these are peak years, but Art Tokle is 37 
and he made the team again.” (Tokle was 
on the 1952 U.S. Olympic team.) 

Question: “At what age do most ski jump- 
ers get started?” 

Answer: “Junior tournament life begins at 
about 10 or 11. Of course, at 5 and 6 you'll 
find kids trying out on little backyard ‘rabbit 
ears’\”” 

Question: “What are we doing to develop 
our top riders?” 

Answer: “For the past 4 or 5 years the 
Central U.S. Ski Association has been run- 
ning a training camp at Duluth. We take 
16 young skiers who show the most poten- 
tial. Kotlarek is a graduate of the camp.” 

Question: “Five of the eight riders-named 
to the Olympic team are from Michigan. How 
do you account for this?” 

Answer: “The youngster in the Iron Moun- 
tain and Ishpeming area seem to have a 
team spirit that normally produces better 
performances. They ski as if on a team, 
always working with one another. They also 
get top advice here. 

“After all the Upper Peninsula has pro- 
duced some great skiers. One of the top 
examples is Ishpeming’s Bietila family. Two 
of the boys, Walter and Ralph, were on 
Olympic teams.” 

Question: “How long hag the Olympic 
squad been in training?” 

Answer: “We selected the team last year 
and started training December 25. We've 
been on skis every day that it was possible.” 

Question: “How many tides a day have 
the squad members been taking?” 

Answer: “Each man determines his own 
amount of riding. However, if he shows any 
signs of tiring and losing his coordination 
we send h to the showers. We have been 
making films of two rides of every man 
each day.” 

Question: “How have the movies worked 
out as a training device?” 

Answer: “They have proved ideal. Many 
times a rider can’t understand what he is 
doing wrong until he sees the mistake on 
film. We try to show the movies the same 
day they were taken. They help to show us 
our good and bad points, much the same as 
they do in football and other sports.” 

Question: “After all this work, how long 
are our riders actually on the run at Squaw 
Valley?” 

Answer: “They take only two rides in 
competition. With all the training and ef- 
fort that goes into this team, the total time 
the four boys will spend on the jump will 
be about 3 minutes.” 

Question: “What do you think of the hill 
that will be used at Squaw Valley?” 

Answer: “I was out there when they held 
the North American championships. There’s 
no better hill in the United States.” 

Question: “Does it differ much from the 
hill at Iron Mountain where the national 
championships will be held?” 

Answer: “The profiles of the hills are 
quite similar. There is a difference in that 
you ride down a natural -hill at Squaw Val- 
ley while there is a scaffolding at Iron 
Mountain.” 

Question: “How does this make a differ- 
ence to the skier?” 

Answer: “You don’t notice your speed as 
much on a natural hill, so it can make tim- 
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ing a little harder. You see the boards go 
whizzing by on a scaffolding.” 

on: “What distances do you think 
they will make at Squaw Valley?” 

Answer: “Somewhere between 85 and 90 
meters (slightly less than 300 feet). I don’t 
want our boys to go any farther than that.” 

Question: “Isn’t a rider supposed to get 
all the distance he can?” 

Answer: “If a rider looks down and thinks 
he is going to outjump the landing area 
he’ll forget to maintain form and come right 
down. I’d rather have the boys play it safe.” 

Question: “Then more than distance goes 
into determining the winner of a ski jump?” 

Answer: “The winner is actually deter- 
mined on a point system. On a hill where 
200 feet is the longest possible jump, distance 
and the skier’s form, such as taking off, in 
the air and landing, count equally. As the 
jumps go past 200 feet, distance becomes 
slightly less important and form slightly 
more. It works the other way when you go 
under 200 feet.” 

Question: “How many judges are there at 
@ big meet such as the Olympics?” 

Answer: “Five. They all mark down a 
score, but the high and low scores are 
thrown out and only the middle three are 
used. This is to prevent favoritism.” 

Question: “Do ski jumpers take time to 
look around or do they concentrate on pick- 
ing out a landing spot?” 

Answer: “I try to encourage a certain 
amount of looking around. It keeps a rider 
alert. There is no trouble picking out a place 
to land unless a rider tenses up. Then 
things become a blur.” 

Question: “Where does most of the trou- 
ble on a ride develop?” 

Answer: “90 percent of it stems from 
the takeoff. A rider may push off wrong, or 
early, or light, or weak. There are lots of 
things he can do then.” 

Genelia: “Skijumping is looked upon 
as a dangerous sport by the layman. Are 
there many serious accidents?” 

Answer: “I’m in my 34th season and 1 
rarely even sprain a knee.” 

Question: “What keeps the accident rate 
down?” 

Answer: “We never ski on bad areas. Ac- 
cidents usually occur because the hill is not 
in good shape. Accidents decreased greatly 
when we did away with the little upshoots 
that used to be placed at the end of the 
runway.” 

Question: “You yourself only weigh 120 
pounds. Is there any advantage in being 
small?” 

Answer: “For one thing, you have less 
wind resistance. Also, it’s easier to coordi- 
nate 120 pounds than it is 200. We have no 
6-footers on the team. The normal weight 
is between 150 and 170 pounds.” 

Question: “What about the national 
championships Saturday?” 

Answer: “All I know is I’m sure the mem- 
bers of the team will give a good account of 
themselves.” 
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Cordell Hull Award Presented to Speaker 
Sam Rayburn 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege along with many Members of 
the Congress to attend the recent ban- 
quet of the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy at which our distinguished, 
able, and beloved Speaker of the House, 
the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, was pre- 
sented the Cordell Hull Award. 

This was an occasion of particular 
pleasure to’ me because both Speaker 
RAYBURN and the late great Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull are Tennesseans. 
Both of these great Americans stand with 
our greatest sons in service to the Nation 
and in the love, respect, and admiration 
by which they are held by our citizens. 
Mr. RAYBURN was born in Roane County, 
adjoining the district which I have the 
honor to represent in the Congress, and 
Mr. Hull was born in Pickett County, 
one of the fine counties of the great 
Fourth District of Tennessee which I 
represent. Judge Hull preceded me in 
representing the people of that area in 
the Congress and I indeed counted it an 
honor to be able to number him as one 
of my constituents. 

Secretary of State Herter, in present- 
ing the Cordell Hull Memorial Award to 
Speaker Raysurn, said that the award is 
bestowed upon Speaker Raysurn for his 
vision and statesmanship in furthering 
the internal trade policies of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Secretary of State. 

Speaker Raysurn in his speech of re- 
sponse and acceptance said that “this is 
a particularly appropriate time” to recall 
the life, deeds, and ideals of Cordell Hull 
in promoting two-way friendship and 
free flow of trade between friendly na- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
text of the address of Secretary of State 
Herter, and the text of your address on 
this occasion. 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE CHRISTIAN A. 
HerTeR, SECRETARY OF STATE, AT A DINNER 
HONORING THE HONORABLE SAM RAYBURN, 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GIVEN BY THE COMMITTEE ror A NATIONAL 
TRADE POLICY, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., JANUARY 28, 1960 
I am honored to have been selected by 

this outstanding and highly commendable 

organization, the Committee for a National 

Trade Policy, to present the Cordell Hull Me- 

morial Award to your distinguished guest. 

The interest that your group manifests in 

seeking solutions to our trade problems is 
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most sincerely welcomed by your Govern- 
ment. 

It is particularly*appropriate that tonight 
your gathering will honor one who has 
helped to solve so many problems in the field 
of interstate and foreign commerce, the 
Honorable Sam Raysurn of the great State 
of Texas. 

When Texas was admitted as a State in 
1845, there were many who regarded it as one 
of the most underdeveloped regions in the 
world, and some who thought it would al- 
ways remain so. But as we all know, in the 
years which have intervened, Texas has done 
a remarkable job of belying that thought. 

I say we all know this, and I can see no 
imminent danger that Texans will let us 
soon forget it. 

In trade, Texas is justly famous as an ex- 
porter of oil, cotton, cattle, minerals, lumber, 
and pretty girls. The State imports a wide 
variety of consumer goods, machinery, fin- 
ished textiles, and of course they still buy 
US. postage stamps from outside the State. 

In 1887 Texas imported Sam RayBurwn from 
Tennessee, and it has had reason to be very 
proud of this importation ever since. The 
balance of payments position as between 
Texas and Tennessee was markedly changed 
as a result of this move. 

No one has ever claimed that the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD is a compilation of the 
world’s greatest literature, but it is often 
fascinating reading. I have had a small job 
of research done in the pages of the REcorp 
of the 63d Congress which reveals that Sam 
RAysurn delivered his first speech in the 
Halls of Congress on May 6, 1913. And the 
pages of the proceedings on that day un- 
cover some remarkable facts which may or 
may not be dismissed as sheer coincidence. 
For on that day, although several other 
hotly contested issues were debated on the 
floor, including the question of whether 
women should be given the right to vote, 
Sam RAyBurn addressed himself to the pend- 
ing tariff bill, making an eloquent plea in 
favor of tariff reductions. And on that same 
day, another Member of the House spoke 
on another section of the tariff bill—a sec- 
tion which incorporated the novel idea-of a 
Federal tax on personal income. The Mem- 
ber explaining various features of this sec- 
tion was the Honorable Cordell Hull, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Tennessee. On that 
night of May 6, 1913, I daresay that no one 
could have forseeen that on the night of 
January 28, 1960, an award honoring the 
memory of Mr. Cordell Hull would be pre- 
sented to Mr. Sam RAysurn, both natives of 
Tennessee, both renowned in the annals of 
the Nation, both able statesmen, and both 
distinguished Democrats. And that differ- 
ences of view as between the two major po- 
litical parties at least on the subjects of the 
tariff and foreign policy have with the 
passage of the years become sufficiently bet- 
tered as to make seemly the presentation of 
this award by a Republican Secretary of 
State. 


From my own experience as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, I can testify 
that “Mr. Sam” has developed a patient and 
understanding tolerance for Republicans. He 
has a keen eye for those situations which 
call for the partisan approach and those 
which call for the bypartisan or nonparti- 
san. Cordell Hull also this virtue, 
and in his memoirs he refers to his friend- 
















ship with Congressman E. J. Hill- of Con- 
necticut. Of Congressman Hill he says: 

“From 1907 forward Mr. Hill, a Republican, 
and I sat for hours at a time of Sundays and 
evenings discussing tariff, trade, and other 
business conditions * * * I owe much to 
him for the inspiration that drove me to 
study the interrelation of trade throughout 
the world.” 

Now I must concede that the choice of 
words here and the quick identification of 
Mr. Hill as a Republican might be taken to 
mean that Cordell Hull found it quite re- 
markable to have discovered a Republican 
who knew anything about world trade, but 
the noble sentiment is really not thereby im- 
paired. 

Returning to Mr. Sam’s first speech in 
Congress on that memorable day in 1913, it is 
remarkable how early it became clear that 


devotion to country is his guiding star, - 


transcending all others. Proof of this I be- 
lieve is found in his initial address. If you 
will indulge me for a further minute, I 
should like to read to you a couple of brief 
excerpts from his message that day. He be- 
gan by saying this: 

“Mr. Chairman, as a new Member of this 
great body, I, of course, feel that I shouid 
have regard for the long-established custom 
of the House, which in a measure demands 
that discussions of questions shall be: left 
to the more mature Members * * * but I 
feel that as a representative of more than 
200,000.citizens of the Fourth Congressional 
District of Texas, I should be allowed to 
break in a measure whatever of this custom 
remains, and exercise my constitutional right 
to speak my sentiments on this floor and 
refuse to be relegated to that lockjawed 
ostracism typical of the dead past.” 

Now, from that day to this night, so far 
as Iam aware, Mr. Sam has not had reason to 


complain of “lockjawed ostracism.” Even . 


so, he chooses to speak only when he has 


something to say, and then he speaks” 


sparingly. 

After making a well-reasoned plea fur 
tariff reductions, “Mr. Sam” closed with these 
words: 

“T came to this body a few weeks ago with 
childlike enthusiasm and confidence. It has 
always been my ambition to. live such a life 
that one day my fellow citizens would cali me 
te membership in this popular branch of the 
greatest lawmaking body in the world. Out 
of their confidence and partiality they have 
done this. It is now my sole purpose here 
to help enact such wise and just laws that 
our common country will by virtue of these 
laws be a happier and a more prosperous 
country. I have always dreamed of a coun- 
try which I believe this should be and will 
be, one in which the citizenship is an edu- 
cated and patriotic people, not swayed by 
passion and prejudice, and a country that 
shall know no East, nc West, no North, no 
South, but inhabited by a people liberty lov- 
ing, patriotic, happy, and prosperous, with 
lawmakers having no other purpose than to 
write such just laws as shall in the years 
to come be of service to human kind yet 
unborn.” 

These words, spoken 47 years ago, are the 
words of a man. They have been fol- 
lowed by deeds which testify to his greatness. 
All Americans are ever grateful that Sam 
RaYsBuRN has served this Nation these many 
years. As a close friend and long-time ad- 
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mirer of his, I am very proud to present the 

Cordell Hull Memorial Award to this distin- 

guished gentleman. 

Remarks oF Hon. Sam RAYBURN, SPEAKER 
or THE US. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
In ACCEPTING THE CORDELL HULL AWARD AT 
A BANQUET OF THE COMMITTEE FoR A Na- 
TIONAL TRADE Poticy, INc., MAYFLOWER 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., ON THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 28, 1960 


This is a happy occasion for me. 

In the first place, it is a high privilege to 
be presented to you by my fine friend and 
former colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives, Secretary of State Christian Herter, 
who in my judgment is a worthy successor 
to the man in whose memory we gather to- 
night. 

Any citizen of this country or any other 
would feel deeply honored to be the recipient 
of the Cordell Hull Award. Coming as it 
does from an organization dedicated to car- 
rying on the great work to which Cordell 
Hull gave the tremendous energies of his 
mind and body, this award symbolizes Amer- 
ica in her finest role—that of the good neigh- 
bor. 

For 42 years—a goodly portion of any 
man’s life-—my life was warmed by the close 
friendship, the wise counsel and the stirring 
example of Cordell Hull. I never cease to be 
inspired when I think of that good man’s 
love of his country, his dedication to peace 
in all its aspects, and his record of match- 
less public service. 

From the days of his humble childhood 
in a Cumberland Mountain log cabin, Cordell 
Hull had only one ambition and one aspira- 
tion—to serve mankind and to help men 
everywhere to live together in unity. 

History now records how close he came 


“to the fulfillment of that boyhood dream. 


Not long before his death he is supposed 
to have told a friend that out of his long 
adventurous career he was proudest of four 
things. 

First, that he had helped in the shaping 
of the United Nations. His role in this 
effort was so great that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt referred to him as “the Father of 
the United Nations.” 

Second, he had initiated the policy of 
nonpartisanship in the conduct of our for- 
eign affairs. 

Third, he had put into practice the good 
neighbor policy in cooperation with the other 
American nations. 

And fourth, he had headed up the drive 
toward a more liberal trade policy through 
the reciprocal trade program. 

Any one of these accomplishments would 
be the mark of a distinguished career in 
American politics, but here are four mighty 
undertakings. 

He might easily have mentioned many oth- 
er things out of his busy and fruitful life- 
time. : 

From humble beginnings he rose to a mem- 
ber of the Tennessee Legislature, a Tennessee 
circuit judge, a captain in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and he served 24 years in the Con- 
gress of the United States—22 years in the 
House of Representatives and 2 years in the 
Senate. After that he served nearly 12 years 
as Secretary of State under Franklin Roose- 
velt, the longest time one man ever held 
that high office. In an office once occupied 
by such towering figures as Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, Daniel Webster, John 
Marshall, John Quincy Adams, John C. Cal- 
houn, John Hay, and Charles Evans Hughes, 
he established himself as one of the truly 
great Secretaries of State. 

This modest man might have recalled that 
he had the high honor of leading the Ameri- 
can delegation to the London Monetary 
and Economic Conference, to four Inter- 
American Conferences and to the Moscow 
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Conference in 1948. He was much too hum- 
ble to have mentioned that public opinion 
polls year after year found him to be the 
most popular member of Président Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet. 

Many people now have forgotten that from 
1921 to 1924 in the period of greatest Re- 
publican ascendancy in this century, Cordell 


Hull as chairman of the Democratic Na-" 


tional Committee helped to rebuild a de- 
feated and discouraged+ Democratic Party 
giving not alone of his energy but also lend- 
ing substantial amounts of his own money 
as well. 

It was altogether fitting that the world 
paid homage to this man of peace in 1945 
when he was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

I want to reminisce a few moments about 
Cordell Hull, the human being. He was one 
of the first close friends I made after I came 
to Congress on March 4, 1913, the day Wood- 
row Wilson became President of the United 
States. 

I lived in the old Cochran Hotel as did 
many other Members of Congress including 
Cordell Hull. Each night after supper most 
of these men would pull their chairs together 
at the end of the big old lobby and for sev- 
eral hours they would explore together in 
serious candor the great issues of the hour. 
As a freshman Congressman I listened with 
rapt attention, and I have often thought 
that this was the best school of political 
science I ever attended. 

Perhaps because we both had been born 
in Tennessee or perhaps because we held 
very similar views on political issues, Cordell 
Hull and myself became warm personal 
friends. As the junior member of that part- 
nership, I was the great gainer profiting from 
his experience and wisdom. 

When the Underwood Tariff bill was taken 
up by the House of Representatives in 1913, 
it included the first constitutional income 
tax. Cordell Hull was the author of this tax 
plan. During that debate, I made my 
maiden speech in Congress in support of the 
bill. This tax plan has been the cornér- 
stone of our fiscal policy from that day to 
this. 

Before World War I, Cordell Hull became 
convinced that “unhampered trade dove- 
tailed with peace; high tariffs, trade bar- 
riers, and unfair economic competition with 
war * * * I reasoned that, if we could get a 
freer flow of trade—freer in the sense of fewer 
discriminations. and obstructions—so that 


‘one country would not be deadly jealous 


of another and the living standards of all 
countries might rise, thereby eliminating the 
economic dissatisfaction that breeds war, 
we might have a reasonable chance for last- 
ing peace.” 

He also opposed high tariffs because “I 
believe (they) meant a higher cost of living 
for American citizens. They assisted in 
building trusts and monopolies. By cutting 
down the sales by other countries to us, 
they also cut down the purchases by other 
countries from us.” 

Cordell held the doctrine that other coun- 
tries could not continue to buy from us un- 
less they could continue to sell to us. He 
knew that other people could build walls 
against our products as easily as we could 
build walls against theirs, and that they had 
done so with a vengeance in times past. 

In his momoirs he told the story of how a 
simple incident in the Tennessee mountains 
impressed the importance of trade upon his 
youthful mind, 

“When I was a boy on the farm in Tennes- 
see,” he recalled, “we had two neighbors—I’'ll 
call them Jenkins and Jones—who were 
enemies of each other. For many years 
there had been bad feeling between them—I 
don’t know why—and when they met on the 
road or in town or at church, they stared at 
each other coldly and didn’t speak. 
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“Then one of Jenkins’ mules went lame 
in the spring just when Jenkins needed him 
most for plowing. At the same time Jones 
ran short of corn for his hogs. Now it so 


‘ happened that Jones was through with his 


own plowing and had a mule to spare, and 
Jenkins had a bin filled with corn. A 
friendly third party brought the two men 
together, and Jones let Jenkins use his mule 
in exchange for corn for the hogs. 

“As a result, it wasn’t long before the two 
old enemies were the best of friends. A 
commonsense trade and ordinary neighbor- 
liness had made them aware of their eco- 
nomic need for each other and brought them 
peace.” 

He carried this faith in liberal trade into 
action throughout the rest of his life. 

Someone once said that “the only monu- 
ment in life that Cordell Hull ever wanted 
was a deep nick in a tariff wall.” F 

Cordell Hull had an almost religious belief 
in what came to be known as the good 
neighbor policy. He believed that we could 
not look for closer cooperation throughout 
the world unless we first showed that co- 
operation could work in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Friendship, he knew, is a two-way street. 
To have friends, we must be a friend. Pa- 
tiently, tirelessly through the years Cordell 
Hull labored with great success to make one 
free neighborly community of all the Ameri- 
can nations. Out of this concept of the 
good neighbor policy grew our point 4 
program and eventually our continuing de- 
termination to help the underdeveloped na- 
tions of the world to a better way of life. 

I loved and followed Cordell Hull as a 
statesman, but my fondest memories con- 
cern his qualities as a human being. I don't 
think he ever knew what it was to be afraid. 
When he believed something to be right and 
true, he never ceased to battle for it. He 
had a deep yearning to make the path a little 
smoother and the burden a little lighter for 
all people wherever they lived. He never 
sought credit for anything that he accom- 
plished. The only reward he wanted was the 
accomplishment of his purposes. In his per- 
sonal life as well as in his political philosophy 
he embodied the concept of the good 
neighbor. 

He had that rare combination of gentle 
humility and rugged strength which were 
also Lincoln’s qualities. 

I think this is a particularly appropriate 
time for us to remember Cordell Hull and 
the great political ideals for which he stood. 

In a time when our relations with our 
sister American Republics are troubled, 
when our own Vice President is insulted in 
a neighboring country, when American prop- 
erty is being expropriated almost daily, it 
might pay us to try to envision how Cordell 
Hull would have treated this situation. 

The same is true of the increasingly com- 
petitive trade situation in the world. As 
nations recover from the devastation of war 
and competition for markets becomes fiercer, - 
we hear new demands from every side for 
higher trade barriers. Now let us think— 
how would Cordell Hull have met this sit- 
uation? 

In closing, let me say again how deeply 
touched:I am by this honor which you have 
paid me in the memory of one of the giants 
whom I was privileged to call my friend. 

In the beautiful library which I have built 
in my home town as a gift to all the people, 
I have many treasured mementos. The Cor- 
dell Hull Award which you have so kindly 
given me tonight will have an honored place 
among them and will rest there forever for 
people to see. 

It might have been of Cordell Hull that 
the poet Shelley wrote, “ ’Til the future dares 
forget the past, his fate and fame shall be 
an echo and a light unto eternity.” 
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And I think one may fairly say of him as 
once was said of Thomas Jefferson: “The 
honors which other men had given him were 
unimportant; the opportunities he had given 
to other men to become free were all that 
really counted.” 








Governor Brown Makes Eloquent Case for 
Proposed National Resources and Con- 
servation Act of 1960 
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HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I am 
proud to be a coauthor with the eminent 
and respected senior Senator from Mon- 
tana, Senator Murray, of his proposed 
Resources and Conservation Act of 1960, 
S. 2549, which I hope and believe will be 
adopted by this Congress. I am pleased 
that the State of California, through our 
distinguished Governor, has lined up ac- 
tively in support of this important legis- 
lation. Governor Brown’s statement on 
S. 2549, which he presented in person on 
January 26 before the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, is clear 
and convincing testimony. I hereby offer 
it for publication in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ° 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, 2s follows: 

STATEMENT REGARDING S. 3549, spy Hon. Ep- 
MUND G. BROWN, GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA, 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS, WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 
26, 1960 


I wish to express my sincere thanks to your 
committee for this opportunity to appear 
before you. I especially am grateful for the 
honor and courtesy you have bestowed upon 
me by convening at this time to hear my 
statement. 

The members of this committee are keenly 
aware of the importance of full resource de- 
velopment to the welfare of our Nation. An 
inventory and program for national resource 
development becomes increasingly necessary 
with the addition of our two newest States 
and their different types and abundance of 
natural resources. : ° 

This bill provides the method for coordi- 
nating information and policies which can 
lead to a sound and positive approach to the 
development of our natural resources. As 
I have already written Senator Murray, pop- 
ulation is multiplying beyond any earlier 
estimates, our needs for food, water and oth- 
er natural resources are spiraling. Nothing 
on the domestic scene is of greater im- 
portance to future generations of Americans 
than sound policies and effective programs 
to make use of our multitudinous natural 
resources, land, water, energy, air, minerals, 
forests and fisheries. 

To illustrate by 1950 in comparison to 1900 
the American people were taking from the 
earth: 24% times more bituminous coal; 3% 
times more iron ore; 4 times more zinc; 
26 times more natural gas; 30 times more 
crude oil. Since 1900, the total withdrawal 
of water has doubled about every 25 years. 

Perhaps it will be helpful iz I defer for a 
few minutes somé comment: on the impor- 
tance of this legislation to the people of the 
entire Nation and speak more specifically 
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about the West and the West’s role in the 
future of our country. This is the geographic 
area that offers the elbowroom for popula- 
tion and economic expansion. Its proper 
development is vital to our survival as a 
world power. 

I have spent my entire life in the West and 
I have witnessed what has been, and still 
continues to be, perhaps the greatest mass 
migration of human beings in history. The 
West has been able to absorb this tremen- 
dous influx of new residents, not only be- 
cause of its vast expanse of virgin lands, but 
also because of enlightened Federal invest- 
ment in its natural resources during the 
thirties and forties. 

However, especially in the years since 1952, 
the Federal administration’s perspective of 
the national necessity for westward expan- 
sion appears to have become dim and dis- 
torted. Preoccupation with budget-balanc- 
ing and an almost servile eagerness to bend 
to the will of selfish interests has been sub- 
stituted for vision and courage. The pioneer 
has been replaced by the budgeteer. High 
interest rates have become more important 
than high dams. 

The development of the West—a great 
storehouse of natural resources—is a chal- 
lenge and opportunity for the entire Nation. 
America’s booming population demands 
more space for economic expansion, for liv- 
ing area, and for recreation. Just space it- 
self is an increasingly precious and scarce 
resource for human existence in this age of 
mounting urban density, air pollution, and 
traffic congestion. 

Already the country’s expanding popula- 
tion is spreading over the wide reach of the 
West. The census of our 11 Western States 
is growing at almost twice the rate of that 
of the rest of the country. And this is just 
the beginning. 

Failure by the Federal Government to re- 
cognize and prepare more fully for this 
irrepressible westward movement could have 
disastrous economic and social effects on 
every section of the Nation. Preparing the 
West for the vast new populace certain to 
rise there is essential for a nation whose 
population is expected to soar to 370 million 
within just 50 years. There can be no relief 
from that situation if the basic development 
of the West is allowed to stagnate for lack 
of resource programs. In the East, the 
South, and Midwest, it would mean increas- 
ingly overcrowded urban areas and an ulti- 


: mate ceiling on national development. 


Fortunately, this need not happen. Fed- 
eral investment in the water resources of 
the 11 Western States will pay huge divi- 
dends in terms of ample living space, agri- 
cultural land, and industrial expansion ca- 
pable of sustaining an ever-growing citi- 
zenry. Ali of that will help provide and 
spread the revenue base for the public serv- 
ices necessary for our increasingly complex 
society. Federal investment in the dévelop- 
ment of our water resources will also pay off 
by providing flood control which would save 
countless lives and prevent untold millions 
of dollars in property damage. Finally, it 
will stimulate to a tremendous degree a 
booming recreation industry that is contrib- 
uting substantially to our national economy, 
and can do so far more in the age of shorter 
working hours which lies ahead. 


It is simply good business for the Federal 
Government to recognize and invest in the 
vast potential of the West in the interest of 
the entire national economy. A study based 
on Federal Internal Revenue collections re- 
veals that farmers and townspeople on and 
in the vicinity of western reclamation proj- 
ects paid $340 million in income taxes during 
the 1958 fiscal year. A very sizeable share of 
those payments came from non-farm resi- 
dents whose occupations stemmed from irri- 
gation farming activities. Federal taxes from 
those areas alone have totalled $344 billion 
since 1940, 11 percent more than was spent 
for project construction since the start of the 
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reclamation program in 1902. These tax pay- 
ments are in addition to regular project re- 
payments which return, in the form of water 
and. power revenues, 92 percent of the funds 
expended for reclamation projects. 

The benefits of western development are 
manifest for the entire nation in private as 
well as public ways. Thus, a growing and 
prosperous West. provides a constantly ex~- 
panding and more lucrative market for east- 
ern industries. The $53 billion market of the 
Western States was three times the export 
market of the United States in 1956. 

For example, the turbines, the generators, 
the complex electrical equipment necessary 
for western water power projects spell jobs, 
prosperity and a broader tax base in Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.; Gary, Ind.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and other eastern and midwestern manufac- 
turing centers. 

Similar benefits aiso will accrue to the 
entire Nation as a result of informed and in- 
telligent development of fish and wildlife 
programs, the proper use of our vast forests 
and rangelands and national and regiona! 
parks, throughout America. 

Important as this legislation is to the West, 
it is even more important to the entire 
Nation. It is essential if we are to meet the 
needs of our people during the next 50 years. 
They will not be met by the shortsighted 
policies of the past 7 years. Full employment 
of our people in the years ahead demands 
full employment of our natural resources. 

And may I at this point commend your 
committee, Senator Murray, for the far- 
sighted attitude you have taken not only 
toward the development of our own Nation’s 
natural resources, but also in studying the 
relative rate of progress of the United States 
and other countries in resource development. 

I have in mind particularly the recent 
intensive study made by your committee and 
the Public Works Committee of the Senate 
of the water resource development programs 
of the Soviet Union. I would venture the 
prediction that, in the long run, the rate of 
development of our natural resources and of 
our productive capacity could have more 
effect on the standing of the United States 
among the nations of the world than our 
progress in missile development, for our 


storehouse of natural resources and our abil- ~ 


ity to use these resources wisely provide the 
real foundation for the strength and con- 
tinued vigor of our Nation. 

We should bear in mind, too, that the so- 
called undeveloped nations of the world— 
nations which in most cases are not yet com- 
mitted to the East or the West—may be more 
impressed by the manner and rate of de- 
velopment of our natural resources than our 
armed might. - 

So, I commend your committee and the 
Public Works Committee for your study of 
the Russian program of water resource de- 
velopment. I have read your subcommittee’s 
report with great interest, yet also with 
great concern. It is most disturbing and 
disheartening to learn that the Russians’ 
present rate of growth in electric power ca- 
pacity is faster than that of the United 
States. It is deplorable, too, to learn that the 
Russians have built bigger dams, bigger tur- 
bines, and longer and higher voltage trans- 
mission lines than we have. 

For many years we took pride in the fact 
that Grand Coulee was the world’s largest 
dam. Today, a Russian dam already in op- 
eration has relegated Grand Coulee to the 
No. .2 position, and soon another Russian 
dam will lower Grand Coulee to the third 
position. 

It is significant that much of the Russians’ 
progress and the slippage in our program. have 
taken place during the period when our ad- 
ministration has expounded the backward 
looking, unproductive, no new starts policy— 
@ policy which the administration has seen 
fit to reverse only this year as the elections 
approach. While the Russians, on their side 
of the Bering Sea, have proceeded with vigor 
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in building massive dams and water resource 
projects, we have just begun, under the 
prodding of a Democratic Congress, to plan 
the giant Rampart Canyon project on our 
side of the Bering Sea, in Alaska. 

In the past we have not needed the ex- 
ample of the Russians or any other nation 
to think in big terms and act in big terms. 
I do not believe we need such examples to- 
day. The challenge is clearly here, if we but 
face up to it. In our great and expansive 
West, different time zones and different river 
flow conditions make obvious the need for 
interconnections of our regional power sys- 
tems. We need extra high voltage transmis- 
sion systems which will be operated on a 
common carrier principle to transmit power 
generated by both public and private power 
utilities. Such long distance transmission 
lines would not only make possible more 
effective utilization of our water resources, 
but also would provide for the best develop- 
ment and use of our fossil fuels. Yet, in the 
face of this crying need for giant transmis- 
sion facilities, a recent report of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration calls for a com- 
pletely inadequate interconnection between 
the great Northwest and northern California 
systems 


I am convinced that the people of the West 
and the people of the Nation will not be sat- 
isfied with such myopic planning—planning 
that does not show faith in our future. This 
week, therefore, I am ordering the employ- 
ment by the State of California of a consult- 
ing engineering firm to make a study of plans 
for a truly adequate extra high voltage trans- 
mission interconnection between the Bonne- 
ville Power and Central Valley systems. Iam 
hopeful that other affected States will join 
in such a study. I want te emphasize that I 
am in complete agreement with our neigh- 
bors in the Pacific Northwest that in building 
any tie line between our regions, first rights 
to any usable power should remain in the 
region of origin for use by both public and 
private agencies. 

The need for planning and building high 
voltage regional interconnections in the 
West—and, in fact, the entire country—is 
but one example of the need for the bill 
which is being discussed before your com- 
mittee today. 

To summarize, Senate bill 2549 gives 
promise that future Federal resource pro- 
grams will receive the national attention they 
deserve and it holds out the promise that 
resource development programs Will be de- 
vised on a scale and scope that the Nation's 
welfare demands. 

In closing I call your attention to this 
advice inscribed on the wall behind the 
Speaker's chair in the House of Representa- 
tives: 

“Let us develop the resources of this land; 
call forth its power; build up its institutions; 
promote all its great interests, and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered.” 





MacArthur Is Authentic American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial from the Fall 
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River (Mass.) Herald-News in praise of 
the outstanding services to the Nation 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

MacArTHour Is AUTHENTIC AMERICAN HERO 


General MacArthur’s 80th birthday was an ' 


opportunity for the Nation to express again 
its appreciation of the immense services he 
has rendered it. The general has always been 
@ controversial figure. His personality has 
little of the charm and warmth that made 
President Eisenhower a hero with the gen- 
eral public. But there have been few, if 
any, substantial criticisms of MacArthur as 
@ general. He has been a military man, first 
and last, and it is as a great general that 
he will be remembered long after the political 
controversies in which he was involved have 
been forgotten. 

He was the architect of the strategy which 
led to the successful conclusion of the war 


in the Pacific. He dominated that sector - 


of World War II as the European theater 
was never dominated by any one man. In 
war victory is all-important. General Mac- 
Arthur won. Furthermore, he won against 
great odds. His achievement cannot be ex- 
aggerated. It is as great in its field as any 
achievement of this warlike century. 

Beyond that, however, General MacArthur 
displayed a remarkable capacity as the 
American administrator of Japan when the 
United States entered that conquered 
country. It had been supposed that Mac- 
Arthur would be arrogant and dictatorial, 
and that he would make American-Japanese 
relations worse instead of better. Nothing 
of the sort happened. He showed a real 
flair for handling the extremely delicate re- 
lations between the occupation forces and 
the Japanese. He was conciliatory and 
friendly. As much as to anyone, the present 
accord between the United States and Japan 
is due to him. 

MacArthur is one of the Nation’s great 
heroes, and Americans everywhere will hope 
that he will have many years more to enjoy 
the continued respect and gratitude of his 
countrymen. 





Texas Banker Heads Commission To Plan 
Banking Centennial in 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in 1963, when the banks of America 
observe the centennial of commercial 
banking, they will have had the benefit 
of several years of intensive work by a 
committee headed by a Texas banker, 
Mr. Ben Wooten, of the First National 
Bank of Dallas. 

It is wholly fitting that American 
bankers should have tapped Ben Wooten 
for this important job. He is a man 
to whom important jobs naturally 
gravitate; as those who know him best 
long ago learned. In addition to being 
a genius in the field of finance, Mr. 
Wooten is a grand human being, a citi- 
zen deeply devoted to the cause of good 
government, and One who has made vast 
contributions to the advancement of his 
city and his State. 

The Dallas Morning News recently 
published an article telling some of the 
goals Mr. Wooten hopes to see attained 
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in the centennial observance of Ameri- 

can banking. I ask unanimous consent 

that this informative article be printed 

in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

[From_the Dallas Morning News, Dec. 10, 

1959] 
WooTen Heaps BANKING’s 19638 CENTENNIAL 
(By Al Altwegg) 


Headed by Dallas banker Ben Wooten, 
American banking is currently girding itself 
for its biggest effort. 

In 1963, the banks of America will observe 
their centennial under the slogan “100 Years 
of Commercial Banking.” Already a full year 
of planning work has gone into the pro- 
grams. 

Heading the planning is a special commis- 
sion set up by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation which Mr. Wooten calls “the heaviest 
banker committee that’s ever been ap- 
pointed.” 

Too modestly, he adds, “Of course, the 
chairman—he’s a lightweight.” 

But he proves the importance that the 
Nation’s bankers are attaching to the cen- 
tennial by pointing out that he has on his 
committee real heavyweights like the presi- 
dent of the Bank of America in San Fran- 
cisco, the Nation’s biggest bank, and the 
president of New York’s Chase-Manhattan 
Bank, the second biggest. 

Entirely independent of the centennial 
celebration, Mr. Wooten will also head the 
ABA’s World Monetary Conference in Harri- 
man, N.Y., next March. 

Mr. Wooten outlined plans for American 
banking’s centennial in a speech at the ABA 
convention in Miami Beach the end of 
October. 

“Few people consider the fact that con- 
sumer credit, granted directly and indirectly 
by banks, keeps the levers clacking, the 
wheels whirring, and the goods rolling off 
the assembly line,” he said. 

Discussing his point Wednesday, he said 
he thought the big thing Russia’s Khru- 
shchev learned on his recent US. visit was 
the importance of consumer credit. 

Mr. Wooten noted that just 2 weeks after 
Khrushchev returned to Russia, a system of 
consumer credit was started in the Com- 
munist U.S.S.R. 

What the banks of the Nation hope to do 
in 1963 is bring home that same lesson to 
the people of the United States. 

The occasion being observed will be the 
100th anniversary of the signing of President 
Abraham Lincoln of the National Banking 
Act of the United States, which created the 
Office of Comptroller of the Curerncy and 
provided for chartering commercial national 
banks. 

The observance will be sparked locally by 
banks in almost every metropolis and hamlet 
in the country, with talks before service 
clubs, essay contests, commemorative stamps 
and coins, proclamations, and a factual his- 
tory of banking to be written by experts 
starting in the near future. 


“What we want is for people other than 
bankers to put banking under the micro- 
scope and tell folks what they find,” Mr, 
Wooten said. 

He believes that banking can stand such 
close scrutiny by outsiders and come out 
looking like the constructive force in the 
economy that it is. 

Mr. Wooten says that U.S, banking was 
until very recently the only system in the 
world where the individual can walk in and 
do business directly with the banks. 

“Nowhere else in the world is the bank so 
close to the individual and the individual 
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so close to the bank as in the United States,” 
he says. 

And he emphasizes that it was only last 
year that banks in England began making 


* consumer loans for the purchase of automo- 


biles and other goods to individuals. 

In this country, on the other hand, banks 
do much such financing, 

In his own bank, Mr. Wooten said he found 
that 56,310 individuals had consumer loans 
last Thursday. 

One think Mr. Wooten would like to see 
changed, as a result of the centennial cele- 
bration in 1963, is the “prejudiced folklore” 
about banks that is reflected in those western 
movies in which the banker is so often a 
villain. 

He might even hope to see the day when 
Hollywood produces adult westerns in which 
a banker rides up in the last scene on the 
white horse of the hero and wearing a white 
hat. 





Lester S. Moody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, Hon. Lester S. Moody, executive secre- 
tary of the Augusta, Ga., Chamber of 
Commerce, received one of the US. 


Army’s highest awards, the Decoration’ 


for Outstanding Civilian Service, at the 
chamber of commerce banquet held last 
Thursday night in the Bon Air Hotel 
at Augusta. Mr. Moody is the first resi- 
dent of the Southeast to be chosen for 
this honor which he richly deserves. 


The engraved medal was accompanied 
by the following citation: 

For outstanding service to the Department 
of the Army in connection with the Corps 
of Engineers civil works activities in the 
southeastern section of the United States 
and the Army’s military mission in the State 
of Georgia. From 1926 to 1959, as secretary 
of the Augusta Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Moody has successfully promoted broader 
knowledge and deeper interest in the water 
resources in the Southeast. 

His eminent record of civil and patriotic 
service, his sterling character, and long- 
standing relationships with the military serv- 
ice place him in a position of such stature 
that his influence is widely known and felt. 


In this connection, the Augusta Chron- 
icle of January 30 had a splendid edi- 
torial, “Deserved Recognition,” which I 
wish to include at this point under leave 
to extend my remarks: 

DESERVED RECOGNITION 

Few people in any community are more 
deserving of recognition and honor for pub- 
lic service than is Lester S. Moody, the able 
and indefatigable secretary of the Augusta 
Chamber of Commerce. His friends, there- 
fore, and the city at large are pleased that 
the US. Army has given to him its highest 
award for outstanding civilian service. 

The medal and citation for this service 


“was presented to him-Thursday night at the 


annual dinner of the chamber of commerce 
by Maj. Gen. F. M. Albrecht, division engi- 
heer for the South Atlantic division, U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, who praised Mr. 
Moody in the highest terms possible for the 


' contribution he has made to the area. 


Not only in his unflagging efforts to pro- 


mote development of the Savannah River 
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and the water resources of the area has 
Mr. Moody rendered conspicuous service to 
the community. He has devoted time and 
energy to all plans for Augusta’s progress 
and as a man, a citizen, and a friend to 
many has earned the admiration and af- 
fection of Augustans familiar with his tire- 
less efforts. 

The Chronicle joins the Army in saluting 
this outstanding citizen of Augusta. 





Tribute to John W. Kemp, Recipient of 
Annual Award to Outstanding Physi- 


cally Handicapped Person in Wisconsin 





RR TRSOF OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, each year 
the President of the United States 
awards a trophy as a special honor to a 
physically handicapped American who 
has surmounted his or her own handi- 
cap to become a useful American citizen; 
who has also helped to encourage, in- 
spire, or facilitate the employment of 
other handicapped Americans. 

The President’s trophy—a beautiful 
sterling silver plaque, mounted on a ma- 
hogany base—is the handiwork of the 
students of the Institute for the Crip- 
pled and Disabled, New York City. 

Regardless of sex, age, race, creed, or 
formal education, any such physically 
disabled American citizen is eligible for 
nomination as. the Handicapped Ameri- 
can of the Year. 

Today I would like to pay tribute to 
the individual, Mr. John W. Kemp—a 
candidate for the President’s trophy— 
who received the award for the outstand- 
ing physically handicapped person in 
Wisconsin. By grit, courage, and spirit, 
Mr. Kemp has done a splendid job not 
only in achieving a personal triumph 
over a handicap—multiple sclerosis—but 
also in making a constructive contribu- 
tion to the life of his community. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
brief résumé of Mr. Kemp’s triumphant 
battle printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD., 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


JoHN W. Kemp, ASSISTANT CASHIER AND DiI- 
RECTOR OF PERSONNEL, MARINE NATIONAL 
BANK, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Mr. Kemp has been afflicted with multiple 
sclerosis for the past 22 years and has been 
confined to a wheel chair for approximately 
9 years. 

He has been employed at the Marine Na- 
tional Bank for the past 25 years, starting as 
a clerk, but in spite of his affliction, he has 
risen to his present position. His influence 
has been felt by many individuals, who have 
contacted him. He possesses a wonderful 
personality and radiates confidence to others 
who are handicapped. 

Mr. Kemp is a happily married man and 
the father of one daughter, who-is a fresh- 
man at Marquette University. 

He has been a director of the Multiple 
Sclerosis Society for the past 4 years and a 
vice president for the past year. He has 
also been active in work for the community 
chest and other charitable affairs. 
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Walter Trohan’s “Report From 
' Washi t ” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
Mr. Walter Trohan, chief of the Chicago 
Tribune Washington Bureau, on the 
launching of his new column “Report 
From Washington,” which will appear in 
the Chicago Tribune 3 days a week start- 
ing today. 

I am indeed very happy to learn that 
Mr, Trohan, who has observed the Fed- 
eral Government in Washington and 
followed the activities of the leaders of 
our Government throughout the world, 
has agreed to prepare such a column for 
his newspaper. 

There are very few men in the journal- 
istic fraternity who have had as much 
experience and knowledge about the 
functions of our Federal Government as 
has Mr. Trohan. Mr. Trohan’s pene- 
trating articles have brought to the peo- 
ple of the Midwest a better inderstandG- 
ing of their Government for well over a 
quarter of a century. 

In the United States we have the most 
complicated form of government ever 
devised by man; these complexities are 
a natural phenomenon of a nation which 
attempts, above all, to preserve the in- 
dividual freedoms and liberties of its 
people. But, we, as Americans, can ap- 
preciate and respect these complexities 
only as long as the individual American 
has a thorough understanding of their 
significance, Throughout the years Mr. 
Trohan has fearlessly interpreted our 
intricate structure of government for his 
readers, and I am sure that because of 
his efforts the people of my own com- 
munity wili be better able to understand 
their obligations as citizens. 

I wish Mr. Trohan many years of suc- 
cess in his new venture, and it gives me 
great pleasure to include in today’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp his first column: 

Peport From WASHINGTON 


(By Walter Trohan) 


WASHINGTON, January 31.—With this effort 
a reporter for more than three decades un- 
willingly makes his bow as a columnist. 
More than a year of resistance to editorial 
reason ends herewith in acceptance of the 
terrifying prospect of trying to fill yawning 
columns every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday with informative and, if possible, 
entertaining observations on the Washingon 
and world scenes: 

There is no joy or woe of the political 
animal that I do not know. Please bear With 
the personal pronoun in this initial column, 
because an explanation would seem to be in 
order. I have lived among politicians in this 
and other capitals continuously for more 
than a quarter a century. I have eaten 
their bread and salt and drunk their water 
and wine. I have deathwatched elections 
and danced at the joyous nuptials of in- 
augurals. I have shared thousands of con- 
fidences and listened to millions of words. 

I have been guilty of stringing lofty plati- 
tudes and pious incantations together for 
politicians so that they might shine before 
their fellow men. What is worse, I have had 
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to listen without protest while they boast- 
fully claimed what I put together as their 
own. Not only have I nursed their minds, 
but I have alse nursed their egos, which has 
made me something of an expert on travel in 
outer space. I have written their lives, 
chronicling their most shining deeds and 
their darkest hours. 


LIKES POLITICIANS BUT RESPECTS FEW 


Let me make it clear that I like politicians, 
but I can respect very few. It is difficult to 
take many politicians seriously and impossi- 
ble to take them as seriously as they would 
like. Every politician likes to regard him- 
self as the irresistible charmer, a dragon-slay- 
ing hero after the manner of St. George, and 
the immovable man of principle. All too 
often they are all too ordinary, even as you 
and I. We should not glorify their shenan- 
igans even though we must suffer them in 
the hope that some day the ideal leader will 
spring from their number. 

The pace on national and international 
sciences has become so hectic and the tempo 
of modern life so demanding that it would 
seem columns of comment and interpretation 
are necessary. This is in itself a tremendous 
responsibility because the longer I live the 
more I have come to believe that the most 
sacred and solemn act that can be performed 
by one who assumes the role of interpreter 
is to say, “I believe this to be true” or “I be- 
lieve that to be false.” 

For many years I have served joyously, 
and not without profit, as your eyes and ears. 
I have been present where you could not be 
and reported on what you wanted to know. 
Now, I undertake to instruct. All the 
greatest rewards of teaching and all the 
dire penalties of misinformation hang about 
the act of passing judgment on matters 
which are far easier merely to relate. 

FINDS JUDGMENT OF TRUTH IS NOT EASY 


It is not easy to sit in judgment on truth. 
Pontius Pilate jested and washed his hands, 
because he could not recognize truth. Truth 
is difficult to recognize, which is why some 
enterpreters differ, although others refuse 
truth recognition for reasons best known to 
themselves. 

Truth should never be betrayed by those 
charged with the duty to inform or interpret. 
Truth is our most important possession. A 
few weeks ago I heard Pope John XXIII ex- 
press the wish, in a Vatican audience, that 
when newspaper men come to the end of 
their lives and are about to face God in 
judgment they will be able to look back 
and say in fulfilling their mission they faith- 
fully served the cause of truth. 

This service to truth is no easy obligation. 
It is something to be assumed with awe and 
reverence. In my case the prospect is not 
@ little frightening. Writing a column is a 
challenge of itself because it involves mas- 
tery of a new technique—in my case at a 
comparatively late date. But, difficult as it 
is to write, it is far, far more difficult to 
think. If I fail, and well I might, it will not 
be for lack of trying, but more importantly 
it will not be because of deliberate outrage of 
truth. 





Tribute to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, Mis- 
sourians are justly proud of their many 
fine newspapers and, of course, of their 
internationally famous School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri. 
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One of the outstanding Missouri news- 
papers is the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
winner of many journalistic prizes and 
known over the Nation as a fearless, hon- 


est, objective newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Mexico, Mo., Evening 
Ledger be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Mexico (Mo.) Evening Ledger, 

Nov. 24, 1959] 
A Great Newsparer. Is a GREAT PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

The importance of a great newspaper not 
only to its community and State but to the 
Nation should never be discounted. 

You may not agree with the editorial poli- 
cies of such a publication. You may not 
agree ‘with its political attitude, but to be a 
great newspaper it must be honest in its 
policy, objective in its presentation of the 
news. It must have integrity in its editorial 
thinking. 

But it must also be fearless in its defense 
of the public’s interest, unswayed by pres- 
sure groups, or personal considerations. 
Nothing will cause it to deviate from its re- 
sponsible and constructive activities. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch fulfills the 
category adequately in every way. Alert in 
defense of the public’s interest in all flelds. 
Its activities in safeguarding Government 
from the infestation or control by hoodlums 
and racketeers has been marked over the 
years. It had much to do with cleaning up 
the Pendergast situation, which was a seri- 
ous threat to this State not so many years 
ago. It has made it too hot for the hood- 
lums to take over Missouri’s largest metrop- 
olis. It watches the public’s interest at the 
State capital with alert attention. 

There are other great papers, but just now 
we are talking about our St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, of which as a Missourian we are 
justly proud. A great public servant. 





John J. O’Connor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of John J. O’Connor removed one of the 
colorful and dynamic figures who served 
in Congress in the early days of the New 
Deal. He was a man of great ability, a 
powerful orator and persuasive in de- 
bate. No “rubber stamp” was John. 
He disliked many of the Roosevelt pro- 
posals and never hesitated to express 
himself forcefully. He made a great 
contribution to the useful role of Con- 
gress by discussing fully all questions in 
the days when the Republicans were so 
weak in numbers. His independence 
and frankness brought down upon him 
the wrath of F.D.R., and he was singled 
out to be purged together with Senator 
Millard 'Tydings and Senator George, of 
Georgia. John was the only successful 
purge of that year and that by a very 
small margin. 

John was chairman of the “fighting 
Rules Committee” of that time of which 
I was privileged to be a member. That 
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fact as well as thé fact that he was born 
in Raynham, a town in my district, 
brought us into close friendship. I knew 
well his brother Basil, a law partner of 
President Roosevelt, as well as the other 
members of his fine family. Ardent 
Democrats but they always voted for me 
for Congress. His good mother, when 
over 80, hired a taxi to go to the polls to 
help me in one of my more exciting 
campaigns. 

When I last saw him a year ago I rea- 
lized he appeared to be not as well as he 
was in the old days but nothing of an 
alarming nature. 

John J. O‘Connor was an outstanding 
Congressman and a great American. 
He served his country with great ability 
during a tempestuous period. Those of 
us who knew him regret keenly his pass- 
ing. To his family I extend my deepest 
sympathy in their hour of sorrow. 





Claims Court No Place for Mr. Durfee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES . 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
commend to the careful attention of my 
colleagues an editorial which appeared 
in Nashville Tennessean, a newspaper 
with an outstanding national reputation, 
on January 30, 1960. This editorial op- 
poses the nomination of James Durfee, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, to the U.S. Court of Claims on the 
ground that he is not qualified for the 
position, which requires a highly tech- 
nical and specialized background. 

The Nashville Tennessean’s interest in 
this judgeship is particularly pertinent, 
because the man whom Durfee would 
succeed on the court if his nomination 
is confirmed by the Senate is retired 
Judge Benjamin H. Littleton, a Ten- 
nessean. Judge Littleton, as the edito- 
rial points out, was exceptionally well- 
qualified to serve on the Court of Claims. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. ' 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ciarm Court No PLace ror Mr. DurRFEE 

The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee is 
weighing the nomination of Mr. James Dur- 
fee, Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, to the U.S. Court of Claims, and 
thanks to Senator WiLL1aM ProxmireE, there 
are heavy opposition arguments to weigh. 

Senator Proxmire has raised questions 
about Mr. Durfee, both on the grounds of 
qualifications and violations of the code of 
ethics of the agency he heads. And the Wis- 
consin Senator has documented instances in 


which Mr. Durfee accepted the hospitality of 


airlines which has cases pending before his 


board for weekend golfing trips and airlines 


flights to Mexico, Rome and elsewhere. 


Senator Proxmrre has further argued that 


Mr. Durfee’s, a native of his own State, lacks 
the technical training and experience re- 
quired. This is a point Mr. Durfee and his 
supporters can’t challenge very well. 
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Mr. Durfee would succeed Judge Benjamin 
H. Littleton, who served as assistant U.S. 


. attorney for middle Tennessee, special at- 


torney for the Treasury Department, a mem- 
ber of the board, and later chairman of the 


, tax court of the United States before joining 


the claims court. In contrast, Mr. Durfee 
has no tax or government claim experience, 
no actual judicial experience, or any sub- 
stantial background in claims matters. 

A court in which the largest and most tech- 
nical civil cases in America are decided is no 
place for one lacking a high degree of ex- 
perience and legal skill. The judiciary sub- 
committee thus cannot escape the obvious: 
Mr. Durfee won’t do. 





Representative Olin E. Teague Honored 
by Paralyzed Veterans of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERWIN MITCHELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Speaker, one 


_ of the real pleasures I have had in serv- 


ing in the House of Representatives is 
the privilege of being associated with, 
and serving under the chairmanship of 
the very able and distinguished gentle- 
man from~-Texas, the Honorable OLIN 
E. Treacue, chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. As we know, his 
combat record with the Army during 
World War II was outstanding. His 
reputation for courage, ability, dedica- 


' tion, and just plain hard work is both 


well known and well deserved. Through 
my close association with him, I have 
come to admire and respect him and to 
consider him a warm personal friend. 
During his career, Otrn TEAGUE has had 
many high honors bestowed upon him, 
He is now the recipient of another, 
which I am sure will give him more 
genuine satisfaction than any of the 
many awards that he has earned. 

For his fine work in the field of vet- 
eran’s affairs and more particularly for 
his efforts on behalf of a small group of 
veterans most deserving of the Nation’s 
gratitude, the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, have presented to our col- 
league from Texas a beautiful bronze 
plaque, inscribed as follows: 

Presented to Onin E. Teacur in recogni- 
tion of his most significant contribution to 
the field of paraplegia, Paralyzed Veterans 
of America, 1959. 


I request unanimous consent also to 
include as a part of the extension of 
my remarks the full text of the letter 
from the Paralyzed Veterans of Amer- 
ica, Inc., to our esteemed colleague, ex- 
tending the award to him. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


_ PARALYZED VETERANS OF AMERICA, INC., 


Franklin Park, Ill. 
Hon. Orin E. TEacvr, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 


| Old House Office Building, 
Wishington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: The 13th national convention of 


' the PVA, held in New York City in July of 
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1959, unanimously endorsed. a resolution to 
present our national award to you in recog- 
nition of your tireless efforts on’ behalf of 
veterans. 

The name “Speedy” may seem an insignifi- 
cant title to give to our national award, but 
the attitude of our happy-go-lucky man in 
the wheelchair is truly significant tous. Be- 
neath his carefree exterior lies the deadly 
serious business of living which he goes 
about every day of his.life. Yet, in spite of 
the difficulties which beset him, his attitude 
betrays the fact that he can still enjoy those 
parts of life and society which are still open 
to him. 

People liké you, Mr. Teacur, have enabled 
him to develop this attitude by helping him 
overcome obstacles which proved too big for 
the individual and his small organization. 
Each and every member of the PVA wants 
you to know their deep gratitude and: hope 
you will accept this small token of their 
appreciation. 

Ours is a debt of everlasting gratitude. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Dwicut D. GUILFOIL, Jr., 
President. 
Harry A. SCHWEIKERT, Jr., 
Legislative Director. 





A Lesson in Utility Budgeting—Expendi- 
tures Up, Rates Down, Taxes Nil 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend to the attention of the Congress, 
and to our various budget officials in 
the executive branch, the sound financial 
operating record of the Sacramento 
Municipal Utility District in California. 

This public district, popularly known 
as SMUD, is not afraid of capital ex- 
pansion nor of the high budget that 
steady growth requires. The board of 
directors of SMUD recently approved a 
1960 budget of more than $53 million, 
which is about $10 million more than it 
ever spent in 1 year before; yet at the 
same time it expects that its average 
charge for electric power will go down 
to 1.37 cents per kilowatt-hour, one of 
the lowest retail rates in the country. 
The actual rate structure is unchanged; 
the decrease in the average charge will 
be due to increased power usage in 1960. 


Furthermore, SMUD is able to do this 
without collecting any taxes, It finances 
its large construction program, as well 
as all its current operations and main- 
tenance work, entirely from revenues. 
This includes the issuance of revenue 
bonds specifically authorized by the 
voters of the district. Some of the de- 
tails of how this is being done are told 
in a news article in the Sacramento Bee 
of December 20, 1959, which I would like 
to offer for the Recorp. This accom- 
plishment certainly reflects the able 
management of SMUD by its board of 
directors *headed by Chairman Royal 
Miller as well as its operating officials 
headed by Paul E. Shaad, general man- 
ager and chief engineer, and James K. 
Carr, assistant general manager. 
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I know that some critics of public 
power will hasten to note that although 
SMUD does not rely on taxes for its sup- 
port, neither does it pay taxes to any 
other agencies of government. That is 
true. But the taxpayers of the com- 
munity still are better off because, as the 
article points out, the net savings to the 
community due to SMUD’s low electric 
rates are about double the tax benefits 
that property owners of the district 
would receive if the electric utility sys- 
tem were privately owned and operated. 

I ask that the news article referred 
to be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no.objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL UtTitiry Dr1srricr 
Szts Recorp 1960 Bupcer sur ELecrric 
-RATES WILL Br UNCHANGED 

(By Tom Arden) 

While the Sacramento Municipal Utility 
District in 1960 will operate with its highest 
budget ever, users of the district's electricity 
will continue to enjoy one of the lowest 
power rates in the Nation. 

Paul E, Shaad, general manager and chief 
engineer of SMUD, assured directors there 
will be no need for a change in the rate 
structure to finance next year’s expenditure 
program of $53 491,000, up $10 million fron 
1959. 

SMUD is the only major agency in Sacra- 
mento County which does not rely on taxes 
for support. It gets its revenue solely from 
its power system. Electric energy sales in 
1960 are expected to bring in $19,442,161, an 
increase of $2,047,000. Operating expenses 
for the year are estimated at $10,860,000. 

A large chunk of the new budget—$24,- 
306,000—-will be used for continuation of 
construction on SMUD Upper American 
River power and water project. 


BOND SALE SET 


SMUD will sell a second block of revenue 
bonds in 1960 to finance much of the work. 
Work underway is financed from the first 
$25 million block sale from a $85 million 
bond issue authorized by the voters in the 
district several years ago. Here again there 


are no taxes involved. Revenue from power - 


sales will pay off the bonds. 
According to general manager Shaad, the 
key to any successful electric system is high 


power usage. / 
In this, he noted, SMUD rates among the 


leaders in the Nation. In 1960, Shaad said,- 


SMUD customers are expected to use an 
average of 9,037 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy compared to 8,408 in 1959. 

The per capita power use, Shaad added, 
for SMUD customers has more than doubled 
since January 1, 1947, when the Sacramento 
area electrical distribution system was taken 
over by the public utility from the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co, 


RATES GO DOWN 


SMUD over the years actually has reduced 
power rates and some residential electricity 
rates are as much as 40 percent lower than 
customers would have to pay if they were 
served by the PGE. 

While SMUD does not pay taxes, the net 
savings to the community because of low 
electric rates is said to be more than double 
any tax benefit property owners of the dis- 
trict would receive under a privately owned 
utility. 

Because of the greater use of electricity, 
SMUD customers in 1960 will pay an aver- 
age of 1.37 cents per kilowatt-hour for 
power compare to 1.42 certs in 1959. 

SMUD's present source of power is entirely 
from the Federal Government’s Central Val- 
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ley project. However, Shaad’s budget mes- 
sage indicates the district will have to begin 
buying from the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
also in 1960. 

The SMUD-CVP contract provides for a 
maximum demand of 290,000 kilowatts. The 
1960 summer and SMUD is estimated 
at 317,800 kilowatts and next December's 
peak is expected to be 327,100 kilowatts. 

The district will pay the Federal Bureau of 
Reclamation about $6,180,000 for Central 
Valley project power in 1960 and about 
$260,000 to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


BIG POWER USER 


It is expected the Central Valley project 
will provide the district 1,514 million kilo- 
watt-hours of energy and the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. another 30,300,000. Toward the 
end of the year the SMUD’s Upper American 
River hydroelectric plants will get going and 
23,500,000 kilowatt-hours is expected from 
this source in 1960. 

Total power usage of 1,568,200,000 will be 
about 200 million kilowatt-hours higher than 
the amount used in 1959. 

The 1960 budget contemplates payment of 
4.08 mills per kilowatt-hour for Central Val- 
ley project power from the Government and 
8.68 mills for power from Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co... Shaad explained, however, the high 
cost per kilowatt-hour from the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. reflects the fact monthly de- 
mand payments of $34,220 are budgeted from 
February through June with no delivery of 
power during these months. 

The SMUD budget refiects the growth of 
@ district which is fast becoming one of the 
major utilities in the Nation. 

The district to add 98 employees 
during the year to bring its total to 850. ‘ 


MORE WORKERS 


Shaad said 27 new workers will be needed 
to meet distribution system construction and 
maintenance requirements forecast for 1960. 
SMUD customers are expected to grow to 
161,000, an increase of 9,000 for the year. 

Eleven employees will be required late in 
the year for operation and maintenance of 
the district’s hydroelectric generation facili- 
ties in El Dorado County; 16 more workers 
will be needed for general services; 13 for 
the engineering department, and 31 for the 
increased workload. 





Recent U.S. Trade Mission to Italy 
Termed a Success 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following most gratifying 
letter from Mr. William Sword, of 
Wilkes-Barre, in which he sets forth 
his impression of the recent U.S. trade 
mission to Italy, of which he was a mem- 
ber. Mr. Sword speaks from a position 
of wide and varied experience in his ca- 
pacity, for many years, as chairman and 
director of Wilkes-Barre’s Committee of 
100, an organization that has been very 
successful in encouraging new industries 
to locate in my congressional district of 
Luzerne County. It is, indeed, comfort- 
ing te know that this mission to Italy 
was a Satisfactory and constructive one. 
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Wrxkes-Barre, Pa., January 9, 1960. 
The Honorable Dante, J. FLoop, 
House Office Bu.viing, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dan: First, I don’t think I have offi- 
cially thanked you, and of course Gene, 
which I hereby do, for the help that you 
were in having me assigned to the recent 
trade mission. : 

Officially, as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I think you should know 
that whatever money you Members of Con- 
gress appropriate for this particular work, 
I believe is money very, very. well spent. 
Excluding myself, the other three members 
of the trade mission, I am sure, did an out- 
standing job in promoting American ideals 
and ideas, and I am sure that the people 
whom we had the pleasure and honor of 
talking to in Italy have a better understand- 
ing of how American business operates and 
that the pure food laws of America apply 
just as well to American businessmen as to 
exporters from Italy. I am sure in a half 
dozen instances this was a very touchy sub- 
ject, but when our boys finished, I am sure 
there was a better understanding. 

I hope, in some small way, I was able to 
make clear to the leadership of southern 
Italy that it is possible for a distressed com- 
munity to do something for itself rather 
than be completely dependent upon the 
Government for every improvement. 

I think it is a program that could very 
well be expanded if possible, for it is “people 
to people” on a very common ground. The 
question and answer periods which were held 
on every possible occasion, I am sure clar- 
ified very much in the minds of southern 
Italian leadership how they might go about 
improving the economic conditions in their 
areas by some initiative on their part. 


Again, I think that this program is very 
worthwhile and should be given every en- 
couragement by the Congress. I would fur- 
ther like to spell out to you the very efficient 
way in which this thing was handled by the 
Department both in Washington and in the 
field. I assure you that it was a revelation 
to me ‘to see the devotion that was given to 
this program by the interested people from 
the director down, and I think they should 
be commended for a job well done. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiLLiam O. Sworn. 





Progress in Superior, Wis. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as the 
Nation enters the decade of the 1960’s, 
we look forward to 10 years of challenge 
and progress. 

“Across the country, forward-looking 
communities are laying constructive 
plans to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities of the future. Today, I should 
like to pay tribute to one such com- 
munity—Superior, Wis. Possessing a 
deep, natural harbor, Superior is look- 
ing forward to new economic life, par- 
ticularly resulting from the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. As a result 
of the opening of the seaway in 1959, this 
outstanding port has already exper- 
ienced a doubling of traffic in foreign 
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vessels, stepped-up grain and ore ship- 
ment, and extensive construction. 

However, the splendid community is 
not putting all its eggs in one basket. 
As it looks ahead, plans are underway to 
promote progress in all aspects of com- © 
plex economic life of the community. 

This requires planning in a great many 
fields, including finance, services, con- 
struction, education, health, transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, and others. In 
addition, they are designing and under- 
taking realistic plans for beautifying the 
community and making it a better place 
in which to live for its citizens. 

Recently the Superior Telegram pub- 
lished a special progress edition, en- 
titled “Superior—Opportunity Unlim- 
ited,’ containing numerous constructive 
articles reviewing the way in which a 
community can take hold of the chal- 
lenges confronting it and move ahead. 

Reflecting the kind of forward-look- 
ing attitude that is the backbone of prog- 
ress, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a 
thoughtful, constructive article by 
Mayor L. M. Hagen, entitled “City’s Fu- 
ture Success Dependent on All,” on the 
need for community cooperation to pro- 
mote progress. 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
to have a splendid article from the spe- 
cial progress edition of the Evening Tel- 
egram, outlining the specific ways in 
which the fine citizens of Superior are 
undertaking programs to pave the way 
for an ever-brighter future for this 
splendid city, also printed in the REcorp. 

Zhere being no objection, the articl 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Crry’s Future Success DEPENDENT ON ALL 

“Looking forward, the atmosphere in 
which we expect to produce future commu- 
nity success should never be taken for 
granted or overlooked. Every living and 
growing thing does best where the climate, 
soil, and atmospheric conditions are most 
suited to its needs. This truth also applies 
in the field of human and community accom+ 
plishments.” 

That’s the comment of Mayor Lawrence M. 
Hagen, who issued the following statement 
for the Evening Telegram progress edition: 

“All community and group success re- 
quires a mutuality of understanding. There 
should be common objectives and coopera- 
tive effort, where all are working together 
with mutual respect and common interests. 
Because people have various degrees of pro- 
gressiveness and understanding, it is certain 
that there will be differences in their ideas, 
diligence, and methods. This points out the 
need for coordination and guidance. Cer- 
tainly, there will be mistakes and errors in 
judgment. And, while errors cannot be per- 
mitted to go unnoticed, there are ways by 
which they can be handled without the kind 
of condemnation that leads to friction, lack 
of confidence, or loss of prestige which result 
in unfavorable community climate. 

“The technical part of community prob- 
lems may be difficult, but the real important 
part of our job, or any job, is usually our 
morale or group attitude. 

“Failure almost always begins with an un- 
favorable atmosphere, and that has to do 
primarily with a community fail to work 
effectively and agreeably together. ess, 
understanding, integrity, and tact in people 
of a community are just as necessary in 
qualifying us for success as are technical 
ability and skill of your public servants. 
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“A governing body which truly concerns 
itself with society as a whole will have as its 
allies, the whole society. We in the city 
administration have endeavored to reach 
this goal through good solid administrative 
programs, accomplishments, and business 
conduct that is in concert with and not 
opposed to public good. : 
DECISIONS 

“There is more than sentimental relation- 
ship between the city administration and 
citizens. It is a bone-sinew and perspiring 
brow relationship that all the presently in- 
tangible but very real challenges lie, to impel 
the community to join with its government 
to preserve the value of our city and help 
solve the unprecedented problems of the 
times. 

“The time is practically upon us when 
public officials and civic minded citizens 
must abandon hesitant school boy fears, as 
the decisions which are going to have to be 
made in the future are almost terrifying. 

“There must be boldness in imagination 
and design in our city. There should be a 
start made toward constructive citizen sup- 
port toward downtown business district and 
north end urban renewal. These areas must 
be made presentable with the opening of 
the Superior-Duluth High Bridge in about 2 
years. 

“Superior, like every other city in America, 
is undergoing what might be called an 
agonizing reappraisal of its assets. ° 

“One of a community’s principal assets are 
its people. Their morale, pride, and enthu- 
siasm fit into the future plans for Superior. 
Henry Ford once said that, ‘There are not 
big problems. There are just a lot of small 
problems, and the difference between the old 
Model T and the new Lincoln was planning.’ 

“Our harbor potential is the envy of the 
civilized world. 

“With natural gas brought into our city 
we have another asset toward economic 
growth and greater impetus. This versatile, 
new energy source has already been put to 
work at hundreds of new and branch manu- 
facturing jobs where it has reached other 
communities and will do much for us in 
reduced and stabilized fuel costs. 

“With our strategic location for land and 
water shipment, abundant manpower, 
healthful climate, harbor and industrial 
sites, beautiful residential areas and recrea- 
tional opportunities beyond compare, and 
with citizens of civic-minded substance hav- 
ing the mental flexibility to adjust to the 
needs of the future, we will not fail to grasp 
this great challenge. 

“The future success of Superior and its 
people must be an inside job—that is, the 
heartfelt support and cooperation of every- 
one.” 

Larce Gains SEEN rn Crry’s Economic 

FoRECAST 

Growth by land, lake, and sea keynotes 
Superior’s progress story for 1960 with the 
St. Lawrence Seaway in a leading role, sup- 
ported by a doubled foreign vessel traffic, 
Stepped-up grain and ore shipments, and 
extensive construction. 

This significant economic forecast means 
heavy gains in manufacturing, in retail and 
wholesale trade, broadened school and reli- 
gious facilities, as well as more jobs for local 
workers. 

Port executives estimate that the Twin 
Ports’ foreign vessel trade will be at least 
doubled in 1960 in addition to the regular 
lake traffic. The Twin Ports has already ex- 
ceeded some of the most optimistic expecta- 
tions in seaway transportation. The seaway 
so far has brought an estimated $2 million 
expenditure to the Twin Ports in the way 
of tugboat service, labor, lumber, and fitting 
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boats for grain loading, supplies, and pur- 
chases by seamen. Next year is expected to 
bring improved operations and tonnage in- 
creases. 

The Wisconsin Grain and Warehouse Com- 
mission has increased its working force by 
12 year-round men because of the vast grain 
movement brought about during the 1959 
navigation season by the opening of the sea- 
way. Local elevators currently, because of 
this steady flow of grain, now have storage 
space to accommodate the grain which will 
be brought into the city during the winter 
by train and truck. 

Officials of the Twin Ports U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service anticipate 
a greatly stepped-up foreign-vessel traffic for 
the Superior-Duluth harbor in the 1960 navi- 
gation season which ‘they feel will call for an 
increase next year in their Twin Ports staff. 
During 1959 the I. & NS. officials inspected 
154 oversea vessels on which were 5,277 crew- 
men. In addition the office inspected 145 
Canadian and American Great Lake vessels 
on arrival from Canadian ports. These ves- 
sels were manned by a total of 6,795 crewmen. 

The Great Lakes Storage & Contracting 
Co. which began its operations in Superior 
in 1950 is prepared to move ahead as the 
seaway develops. Since the firm started op- 
erations here, it has improved its property 
continuously and in 1959 constructed a steel 
building which was filled with 930,000 bush- 
els of wheat. The Conner’s Point dock in- 
cludes 17 acres, all under concrete. 

The Great Northern Railway sees favorable 
business conditions generally for 1960 and 
anticipates a considerably heavier ore movye- 
ment when the Great Lakes shipping season 
opens in the spring. Although the steel 
strike seriously interrupted the ore move- 
ment this season, it failed to alter the 1959 
track improvement and maintenance pro- 
gram to any extent. 

The selection of an architect for the Su- 
perior Memorial Hospital will be made in 
early 1960 and construction is expected to 
start later in the year. The hospital will 
be built on a 40-acre tract on Tower Avenue, 
between 28th Street and South Superior, at 
an estimated cost of $1,800,000 to $2 million. 

Architectural plans are complete for a new 
cathedral convent t6 house the 30 sisters of 
the Cathedral School. Also being planned 
for possible 1960 construction is the Newman 
Club Center at Superior-State College. 

Amundson Products will enlarge their plant 
this year for expansion of glass bow opera- 
tions and two additions will be built on the 
Stockade Motel. 

In the area construction picture are a new 
elementary school at Clear Lake—bids to be 
invited soon—a new wing on the Birchwood 
School, and a manufacturing plant for the 
Hiabob Hydraulic Loaders, of Ely, Minn., at 


‘Ashiand. 


More jobs for more local workers because 
of the local economic progress is the outlook 
of the Superior office of the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service. The WSES bases its 
forecast on the employment progress the 
area has made in the past year as a result 
of the seaway. Heaviest gains are antici- 
pated in manufacturing and wholesale trade. 

The Lakehead Pipe Line Co., of Superior, 
will have a $4 million allotment in a $9,300,- 
000 expansion program announced recently 
by the Interprovincial Pipe Line Co., of 
Canada. Interprovincial’s program for 1960 
calls for enlargement of existing buildings 
at the diesel-driven pumping units at Su- 
perior and Saxon, construction of two pump- 
ing stations in Minnesota, and additional 
tankage at Clearbrook, Minn. 

The Superior parochial schools are keep- 
ing abreast of the needs of students by in- 
troducing into the system in 1959 and 1960 
various innovations and educational experi- 
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ments. New courses have been added this 
year and new equipment provided. This 
progress in education will continue in 1960. 

The Northern Pacific Railway expects to 
spend $38 million in improvements and con- 
struction.in 1960 with $1144 million allocated 
for the Lake Superior division. This means 
new rails, bridge and culvert repairs and 
replacements, as well as new buildings and 
improvements to various facilities. 

Central Cooperatives, Inc., will continue its 
goal in 1960 of combining ali of its Superior 
operations under one roof. They have now 
completed basic architectural plans for « 
large, modern single-story distribution cen- 
ter on a 40-acre plot between 28th Street 
and South Superior where in 1959 a modern 
shopping center was opened. The 1960 sales 
goal has been set at $18,648,000, which is a 
9-percent increase over 1959. 

The Superior Vocational School, one of 
the city’s greatest assets in the educational 
field, continues each year to introduce new 
courses for the benefit of both youths and 
adults. During the year 1958-59, there were 
1.907 people enrolled in the training program. 

The Superior-Lidgerwood-Mundy Corp., one 
of the city’s most important industrial 
plants, whose products are internationally 
known, installed a new department in the 
plant in 1959. The plant now manufactures 
bakery equipment in addition to its other 
products. The expansion added some 30 men 
to the corporation’s payroll. 

Carl Hanson, owner and of the 
Stockade Motel on East Second Street, will 
build an addition on his motel. 

Holzberg’s Cleaners is building an addition 
to the plant at 1402-1406 Belknap Street. 
The addition will consist of office and stor- 
age space at an estimated cost of $8,000. 

The Huron Portland Cement Co., doubled 
its production in 1959 by constructing « 
clinker grinding mill at an estimated cost of 
$25,000. The new mill t the total 
capacity of fhe plant to 5,000 barrels of 
cement per day. The cement clinkers are 


A new beauty salon, modern in appoint- 
ments to a high degree, was opened this year 
in Superior. The House of Charm is con- 
veniently located. 

The Harry Swansons opened their new pet 
shop at 1327 Banks Avenue, which contains 
an outstanding variety of tropical fish from 
many countries of the world, together with 
many types of pets. 

Next door to the Swanson’s shop is the new 
Carroll Hobby Shop, operated by Jim and 


Rachael Carroll and containing a complete 


line of hobbies, games, toys, and gifts. 

Better mail delivery for Superior resulted 
when the Post Office Department put into 
service 12 new three-wheel “mailster” ve- 
hicles. Each vehicle can cafry up to 500 
pounds of mail. The vehicles are especially 
adaptable for use in cities that cover a large 
area. 

The Superior Savings & Loan Association 
has moved into its new home at 12th and 
Tower Avenue and marked its great progress 
event with a 3-day open house, December 
15 to 17. The new one-story building is 
modern in detail and designed with provi- 
sions for expansion within the present unit 
and provision for future enlargement as busi- 
ness requires. The rapid growth of the asso- 
ciation and future projects called for the 
new and expanded space, 

A new radio station, WQMN, owned by 
Quality Radio, Int., went on the air during 
the summer of 1959 with the studio located 
at 1320 Tower Avenue, and a 186-foot tower 
on Maryland Avenue. The daytime station 
covers Wisconsin and Minnesota and features 
music and news. 
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Radio-television station WDSM; Superior- 
Duluth, remodeled its Superior studio at 921 
Tower Avenue, during the late summer. 

The YMCA camp at Lake Nebagamon 
will have a new craft cabin through a gift 
of $1,500 from the Superior Rotary Club. The 
cabin which will bear a Rotary sponsorship 
plaque, will house craft activities, office and 
canteen. quarters for the camp. 

The Soo Line Railroad conducted the im- 
pact which resulted from the long steel 
strike by making improvements in its service, 
its staff and managerial techniques, which, 
President G. A. MacNamara declared, are 
“difficult to measure in terms of dollars, 
but are every bit as important as-improve- 
ments in equipment and fixed facilities.” The 
company plans in 1960 to complete its cen- 
tral traffic control installations started this 
year and extend its mechanized car reporting 
system to embrace the entire system. 

A new telephone, called the Princess, and 
@ new piece of telephone equipment known 
as the Rapidial will be available to tele- 
phone users in 1960. The new telephone is 
the answer to many requests for a smailer 
telephone. The Rapidial speeds up auto- 
matic dialing. In 1959 the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. hit a new high with 15,464 tele- 
phones in service in Superior, an increase of 
$50 over the previous year. 

Link Bros., Inc., of Minong, has leased the 
Bensen Motors Building here and after re- 
modeling will carry a complete line of appli- 
ances, furniture, outboard motors, boats, 
and other items. The firm will use the ad- 
joining lot for expansion of the Link Ford 
agency used-car display. 

The 1960 summer season will find Su- 


perior’s parks and waysides in top shape for. 


the comfort and pleasure of an expected in- 
flux of tourists, as well as for local resi- 
dents. Pattison Park, which attracted an 
estimated 225,590 persons last season, will 
provide extended bathing facilities in the 
way of lockers for the bathhouse, supple- 
mented camping facilities, and excellent 
roads and parking lots which will all be 
resurfaced. 

Plans for future progress at Superior State 
College were accelerated this year by the 
realization ef a long-range expansion goal. 
Four new buildings at a total cost of $3 mil- 
lion have been completed in the last 16 
months. The 98-student increase over last 
year, previous top enrollment year, repre- 
sents a percentagewise increase second larg- 
est among the Wisconsin State colleges. Be- 
sides acquisition of the new buildings and 
peak enrollments, Superior State College has 
@ larger faculty and expanded curriculum. 

St. Joseph Hospital has made long strides 
toward improved patient care in the way of 
additional equipment, redecoration, and air 
conditioning. Outstanding ameng these im- 
provements is the new auxiliary-sponsored 
coffee shop which provides a place of relaxa- 
tion for relatives and friends of patients. 

Since Wisconsin legislation enacted this 
year provides that all territory in the State 
must be within a high school district by 
July 1, 1962, an expansion of local services 
to include surrounding country area is seen 
in the near future. This expansion could 
mean construction of one senior high school 
building, and housing all the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grade students in the present two 
high schools. 

Superior will be the center for the 1960 
census in district 10, which takes in 14 coun- 
ties. The local office at 928 Tower Avenue 
will hire 213 enumerators who will take the 
count in their own areas. The canvass will 
be on population and housing. 

Superior and northern Wisconsin should 
benefit substantially through a recent move 
which calls for trucking reciprocity with 
Canadian Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta when the present agree- 
ment expires in July. Present agreements 
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provide that Canadian truckers pay one- 
fifth of the normal license fee, and that Wis- 
consin truckers are granted full reciprocity 
in Canadian Provinces. Granting reciprocity 
is expected to increase the use of Wiscon- 
sin’s northern highways by Canadian 
truckers. 

A Canadian trucking firm has already in- 
formed the mayor that it will be ready to 
send 100 units along Highway 2 as the need 
requires when the new reciprocity goes inte 
effect. The Gill-Pix Transportation Ltd., of 
Calgary, stated it will need 10,000 gallons of 
fuel oil per month on the Wisconsin route. 

Building permits issued since May in the 
city assessor’s office point to a large future 
construction program on residential proper- 
ties. During 1959 there were 238 new units 
in residential ratings valued at $1,063,270, 
plus alterations totaling $84,605. Mercantile 
new construction and alterations totaled 
$1,147,875. 

In view of a greatly advanced grain move- 
ment in 1960, encouraged by a highly suc- 
cessful first season for the seaway, elevator 
operators at the Twin Ports are now in the 
process of improving their grain handling 
facilities to accommodate the 1960 season. 
Improvements include dock and elevator 
modernization and deeper channeling of the 
elevator slips. 

A bill for deepening 17 miles of local har- 
bor channels, which will involve the removal 
of 5,500,000 cubic yards of material at an 
estimated cost of $5 million, has now reached 
Congress. The Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee will hold a hearing soon to consider 
the deepening project. As soon as an 
appropriation is available the Army Corps 
of Engineers will let contracts in order that 
local and area industries may capitalize on 
the harbor investment as early as possible. 

Port officials are making every effort pos- 
sible to encourage foreign ship owners and 
shippers to route their vessels and cargoes 
through the Twin Ports during the 1960 
navigation season at a subtantial savings in 
transportation costs. Traffic surveys and 
pilot shipments this year indicate a greatly 
broadened distribution in the future. 

The Northwestern Refining Co., of St. 
Paul, has purchased waterfront property with 
plans for large storage facilities and a bulk 
depot with an outlet on the Great Lakes. 

The Donovan Construction Co., of St. Paul 
has purchased land on Connor’s Point for a 
proposed $5 million elevator. 

The Fraser-Nelson shipyard is now in the 
heaviest winter season in its history, with 
26 lake freighters winter berthed at Superior 
and Duluth ivhis year. Largest project for 
this winter is the conversion of the bulk 
freighter D. O. Mills to a conveyor type, self- 
unloader which involves an expenditure of 
well over a million dollars. 

Officials of the Lake Superior refinery, one 
of Superior’s leading industries, are cur- 
rently studying plans to double the plant’s 
capacity. Presently the firm is engaged in an 
asphalt expansion program which will pro- 
vide the plan’ with the most modern facili- 
ties for asphali »roduction. 

The Superior Water Light & Power Co.’s 
$2 million gas expansion program with the 
arrival of natural gas in Superior, is evidence 
of the power company’s confidence in Su- 
perior’s future. The natural gas program 
provided additional employment in Superior 
and as the gas program expands through in- 
creased sales of natural gas service, further 
employment and job opportunities will re- 
sult, the company stated. 

John Lynch, chairman of the Douglas 
County Board of Supervisors, has outlined a 
three-fold plan for a streng county indus.« 
trial development program and land man- 
agement policy to protect the uses of coun- 
ty land as important county projects for 
1960, 


Two mining companies, the Bear Creek 
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Mining Co. and Cerro de Pasco are testing 
for mineral deposits in upstate counties. Al- 
though results are not yet determined, re- 
ports appear encouraging. 

The Douglas County extension office is 
bringing its services to more people each year 
with 638 families contacted this year through 
farm and home visits and 1,104 people call- 
ing at the office for advice on agricultural 
and home economics problems. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Department is 
developing its wildlife projects in northern 
Wisconsin. Over 3,500 acres of land were 
purchased in 1959 by the game management 
division for wildlife projects, 2,300 feet of 
level ditches dug in dry marshes, three flow- 
ages constructed involving 2,469 feet’ of dike, 
and numerous other activities. 

State and county highway officials are 
ever mindful of the important part well- 
groomed highways have in the develop- 
ment of an industrial area. Superior will 
take a $1-million share in the State highway 
program for 1960 in the way of construction 
of a route on US. 53 to connect the highway 
with the interchange of the Superior- 
Duluth high bridge. Considerable improve- 
ments in highways in district 8, including 
those leading into Superior, are already 
underway and are expected to be completed 
in the coming year. These include grading, 
structures, sand subbase course, gravel base 
course, curb and gutter construction, sur- 
facing and resurfacing. 5 

The*’new year will bring a number of im- 
provements to Douglas County highways 
with resurfacing and bridgebuilding already 
planned for various areas. The projects 
governing chemical weed and brush control 
will be continued as well as the center- 
lining work. The year 1959 was a very suc- 
cessful one because of favorable weather 
conditions. 

In turn, conservation and highway beau- 
tification experts and garden club members 
watch all angles associated with roadside 
beautification in an effort to promote neat- 
ness, provide comfortable waysides, and an 
attractive view of the countryside. 





Force of Principle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
present crisis in France on the Algerian 
problem is a matter of great concern of a 
worldwide nature. Its successful solu- 
tion is not only -vital to France, but to 
the free world. 

In my remarks, I include an excellent 
editorial, “Force of Principle,” appearing 
in the January 29, 1960, issue of the 
Catholic Standard of Washington, D.C. 

In my remarks, I also include an ar- 
ticle, “De Gaulle Rates Allies’ Support,” 
written by William S. White, and ap- 
pearing in January 29, 1960, issue of the 
Washington Star, of Washington, D.C. 

The articles follow: 

Force OF PRINCIPLE 

De Gaulle’s hour of trial is fateful for the 
free world. If he and the best interests of 
France prevail there are sound hopes for 
stability in north Africa and Western Europe. 

The policy under trial is not merely a 
test of strength with some hot-headed colo- 
nials. It is a trial of the force of principle. 
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De Gaulle came to power promising a reign 
of principle consonant with the glorious 
history and honor of France. Many obser- 
vers thought that calling him to power was 
like inviting a dreamer to run an electronics 
plant. The problems he faced were fantas- 
tically complex, and had resisted all the 
solutions and compromises of the practical 
politicians. Despite these misgivings De 
Gaulle proclaimed that he would run his 
government on principle . Everyone who 
knew De Gaulle and his life knew what he 
meant. 

De Gaulle’s attempt, therefore, is a test of 
the force of principle applied to the most 
complex political situation today. To put 
it more precisely, it is a test of whether the 
principles enunciated by De Gaulle can 
evoke enough support among the citizens of 
France to succeed. It is a test of whether 
these citizens can bridle their natural re- 
sentment against the FLN rebels and pledge 
their support to a magnanimous and en- 
lightened project that is worthy of a Chris- 
tian nation. This is not to say that every- 
thing that De Gaulle and his government 
have done or will do is infallibly correct, 
But they have based their appeal on the 
force of principle as the correct governmen- 
tal policy. 

If Prance and De Gaulle ‘meet this test 
they will deserve a unique position in the 
leadership of the world. They -will have 
demonstrated that the force of principle 
can succeed where no other force can. 


De GAULLE Rates AuLizs’ SupportT—PRENCH 
LEADER DESCRIBED AS DEFENDING FREE So- 
CleTy AGAINST COMMON ENEMY 

(By William S. White) 

For the second time in his long career, 
Charles de Gaulle of France is a figure of 
heroic resistance in a Western World that 
already owes him much. And that world is 
now refusing to give him one-fifth of the 
support he deserves. 

Half a generation ago, this man of great 
haughtiness—hbut of great honcor—staked his 
life and his country on a seemingly hopeless 
fight against the Nazi occupation of Prance. 
Raising the Cross of Lorraine as his banner, 
he reclaimed France’s integrity and her will 
to resist and live. 

At last, after bitter years, he was able to 
sit, ramrod stiff, in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame at a mass said on a memorable sum- 
mer day in thanksgiving for the liberation 
of Paris. 

This correspondent remembers that day, 
for he was present in the cathedral. And he 
recalls, too, the cold, total unapproachability 
of that remote figure in the uniform of a 
general of the French Armies—the person- 
ality which was then, as now, making it 
humanly difficult for many to pay him his 
due. 

Perhaps Charles de Gaulle is too right, too 
consciously, to be liked too much. 

But today De Gaulle is still standing 
strongly (and all but alone, too, this time, 
among the statesmen of the West) against 
the common enemy of the free society. This 
enemy has many faces, for different times. 
Some of them, like the Nazi face, are more 
evil than others, and so openly evil as to 
leave no room for argument. But all of 
them are destructive faces. And all of them 
can be spelled with the single word ex- 
tremism. 

Alone among the free world’s leaders, De 
Gaulle has fully understood the true chal- 
lenge of this century. Everywhere the con- 
test at bottom is between those who wish 
to find imperfect, but workable, solutions 
and those who violently and on principle 
reject all solutions except the one that is 
quite impossible to obtain. This is the solu- 
tion af absolute perfection—in their eyes. 

The tragedy of Algeria lies in this. De 
Gaulle has worked with devotion to find 
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a middle way. He has on the one side the 
Arab Algerian independence extremists who 
demand everything all at once. And he 
as the French settler extremists who really 
would refuse to give a single inch to the in- 
dependence movement. 

He is the head of a country that is an ir- 
replaceable ally of the United States and 
Britain. But when all the ifs and ands and 
buts and maybes are stripped away, it comes 
to this: We and the British have hemmed and 
hawed with him. Why? Because we dared 
not be called “colonialists,” even where the 
epithet would have been nonsense. 

President Eisenhower, for example, long 
since publicly indorsed the moderate De 
Gaulle formula for Algeria. But in a subse- 
quent showdown in the United Nations, on 
an extremist motion calling for support of 
the Algerian rebels instead, the United States 
said neither yea nor nay. We “abstained.” 

This sort of thing has made it far more 
difficult for De Gaulle to vindicate his 
middle course. He desperately needed our 
all-out backing, for the man in the middle 
is always the special target of the crackpots 
on both extremes of an issue. 

The British have given De Gaulle even 
less help. And to now the thing in Algeria 
seems really to have got out of hand, whereas 
firm Allied support for the De Gaulle plan 
would surely have given some pause to both 
sets of extremists. 

We and the British were afraid of this and 
and of that—most of all that we might offend 
the world’s emotionalists who demand total 
“independence” for everybody, everywhere, 
by tomorrow morning. Maybe this tender 
regard for them is fine, in meen But a 
terrible fact remains. 

It is France, it is De Gaulle, who is our 
ally. It is not the emotional extremists, or 
even “the Afro-Asian bloc.” And if De 
Gaulle falls now, France falls with him into 
a chaotic vacuum which will never be filled 
in our interests by all the “Afro-Asian blocs” 
and all the “independence” extremists in all 
the world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
have rezd with great interest an article 
from the editorial column of the Iola 
Register. The article is in the form of 
a letter written by a former citizen of 
Iola, Kans., who is in the Orient with 
a Fulbright Scholarship Commission to 
teach chemistry at Tunghai University, 
Taichung, Taiwan (Formoa). 

This letter is particularly interesting 
in view of the information it contains 
regarding the attitude of the citizens of 
Taiwan, their economy, and their deter- 
mination to preserve the freedoms they 
enjoy under a democratic government. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

LETTERS From TATWAN 

You asked about the people here. This 
letter is in answer to that question. 

The first impfession we got, and one that 
has been continually strengthened, is that 


5 
% 


the people are happy, contented, cheerful, 
and friendly. They are at work at all con- 
ceivable hours, and you see women doing 
construction work and men doing draft ani- 
mals’ work, but they take it easy. They are 
frequently sitting where we would be stand- 

laughing and chatting, taking their time 
between strokes of the mattcek or trips with 
baskets of dirt on the ends of a carrying 
pole. 

There are y no fat ones, but on 
the other hand there are no children who 
show the spindle legs and potbellies of semi- 
starvation. I have seen only one beggar; 
Peking used to swarm with them. 

Chiang Kai-shek's nt. is pretty 
good. It suffers from having no long tradi- 


the workings of the rest of the government, 


checking for honesty, efficiency, good judg~ 
ment, and obedience to the constitution. 
Scandals 


used to be when I-was in China before. ; 
I believe that the people are thoroughly 
behind this government, and that the gov 
ernment is continually improving. The flood 
relief and restoration have been handled 
very well. 
The situation of the people here has been 


In principle, private enterprise is favored; 
they are working at the problem of reducing 
currency restriction and government owner- 
ship. 

Don’t let anyone talk to you about 
Chiang’s “aging army,” as though it was 
composed of the personnel he brought over 


training. I can hear target practice every 
morning beginning at dawn. 
People here understand the Chinese Com- 


niless and at the risk of their lives, from 
the Red hell on the mainiand. 

These refugees are the people who really 
know how things are under the Commu- 
nists, not those who pay a visit to Peiping 
and are shown what the Communists want 
them to see, and certainly not those who 
swallow any of the fine words about ac- 
complishments and intentions which Peiping 
puts out. 

They remember what many in the West 
seem to have forgotten, that Peiping is re- 
sponsible for civil wars in Korea, the Philip- 
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They know that the violent encroach- 
ments against India’s frontier are completely 
in line with the Reds’ announced and stead- 


and that the Red goal is the complete dom- 
inance of Asia. 

But they also know that the Peiping re- 
gime has almost completely lost the support 
of the Chinese people (who credulously wel- 
comed them at the end of the Japanese occu- 
pation) and is meeting with one rebellion 

another. 


scale Hungary may erupt at any time. 
Everybody here, including me, believes 
that the United States sheuld be unrefmnit- 


Africa) would take it as a signal to get onto 
the Communist bandwagon. 
I fervently hope that if and when chaos 
boil up on the mainland, we will give 
green light to Free China and Korea to 
in and clean things up, providing all 
Pa es ee ee 
Ewine C. 
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Will E. Neal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Will 
E. Neal symbolized an unselfishness that 
needs to be popularized and perpetuated 
if America is to reap the full advantage 
of her human potential. Dr. Neal prac- 
ticed medicine for 45 years before be- 
coming a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Rather than turn to an 
easy life of retirement, he chose to serve 
where his experience and aptitude might 
be of further value to his community, 
his district, and his country. 

Dr. Neal’s terms of office were in the 
highest tradition of one who devotes his 
life to the brotherhood of man. His 
mature thought, careful deliberation, 
and independent conclusions produced 
a record of outstanding contributions in 
Congress. I often talked with him about 
matters before the House which he in- 
sisted upon considering from all perspec- 
tives, with careful study and hours of 
pondering constitutional implications, so 
that his final decision would be certain 
to be in the interest of the general wel- 
fare. He did not respond to hard sell 
approaches to issues because he felt that 
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careful diagnosis of every problem was 
@ prerequisite to proper voting on all 


Our departed colleague was a gentile- 
man, a scholar, and a patriot. His 
equanimity, judgment, and sincerity 
were respected by everyone regardless of 
party affiliation. 

The thought occurs to me that Dr. 
Neal’s life needs to be portrayed more 
thoroughly among our peoples, if only 
to dispense with the notion that a per- 
son’s active participation in business, 
government, and the seiences should 
normally cease when he reaches the 
twilight of his career on earth. Here 
Was a man who had passed the three- 
quarter-century mark before his elec- 
tion to Congress the first time. His 
keen intellect and quick step belied those 
years, while, unfortunately a vast ma- 
jority in our midst resign themselves to 
a life of inactivity long before they ap- 
proach that age level. By assuming Dr. 
Neal’s vigorous attitude and optimistic 
temperament, countless others might 
find far more enjoyment and opportun- 
ity’ for accomplishment in their upper 
years. 

With the passing of Dr. Neal we have 
lost a firm friend, a solid Christian, and 
a dedicated patriot. He will be mourned 
far and wide, not only by the multitude 
of men, women, and children whom he 
attended in Its extensive medical prac- 
tice, but by every American who appre- 
ciates his devotion to duty while a Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States. 





Lack of Facilities for Training Physicians 





EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the cri- 
sis in America’s program of medical edu- 
cation is described in some detail in a 
series of articles by Dr. Benjamin Fine, 
education editor of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. His findings dem- 
onstrate that there is a growing reliance 
upon foreign trained physicians. This 
critical shortage of doctors is caused in 
part by the fact that existing medical 
schools do not have the facilities to ad- 
mit enough students to solve this prob- 
lem. With the growth of America’s 
population, and the increase in the num- 
ber of older people, many more physi- 
cians are needed to take care of the 
health needs of people than our schools 
can presently produce. 

In this connection, I have proposed 
that a Health Services Study Commis- 
sion be established to look into all as- 
pects of the health problems and needs 
which our country faces. This was in- 
corporated in Senate Joint Resolution 
43, introduced by me, and cosponsored 
by several of my colleagues. Right now, 
for instance, we are confronted with 
alarming statistics indicating that the 
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proportion of doctors and hospital beds 
avaliable for our growing population is 
steadily declining. We had 9.7 hospital 
beds per 1,000 population in 1948 while 
in 1958 the figure had dropped to 9.1 
per 1,000, despite the fact that our sup- 
ply of hospital facilities has grown more 
than 10 percent in the last decade. 
Meanwhile, from 1949 to 1959 the supply 
of doctor of medicine physicians has 
dropped from 135 to 132.7 per 100,000 
population and the Public Health Serv- 
ice has estimated that it will continue 
falling to 130.5 by 1970, and to 125.9 per 
100,000 by 1975, which was about the ra- 


, tio we had back in 1980. Therefore, ap- 


peals for increased Federal participation 
in the construction of hospitals and med- 
ical training facilities, and in providing 
scholarship aid in the form of loans or 
grants to medical trainees are clearly 
indicated. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles under the general heading “Our 
Doctor Crisis” by Benjamin Fine, which 
appeared in the Wi Evening 
Star, on January 4, 5, and 6, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Docror Crisis—Bricutest STUDENTS 
Boycotr MEDICINE 
(By Dr. Benjamin Fine) 

New Yorx, January 4-—The Nation's 
brightest college students are boycotting the 
medical profession, They are not applying 
for admission to medical schools. 

Fewer talented students enter the schools 
of medicine each year. In some cases, medi- 
cal schools have to scrape the bottom of the 
barrel to get enough students to fill their 
classes. 

A serious shortage of doctors confronts the 
Nation. With the population increasing 
rapidly, and the number of new doctors 
entering the profession leveling off, the short- 
age will become increasingly severe. More- 
over, many physicians now enter upon 
specialized fields of medicine, with the result 
that the traditional family physician is get- 
ting scarcer each year. 

DANGERS CITED‘ 

The recent report of the Surgeon General's 
consultant group on medical education, con- . 
sisting of 22 prominent educators and doc- 
tors, brought out the dangers that confront 
this country unless immediate action is 
taken. Studies made by the education re- 
search service of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, and by other agencies, point 
to the serious crisis that is developing in 
medical school education. 

The total number of medical school appli- 
cants is decreasing in the face of increased 
enrollments and graduates from colleges. In 
1950, for example, 2,296,592 students enrolled 
in the Nation’s colleges. That year 22,279 
students applied to medical schools, But, 
with 3,258,556 students in college in 1958, 
only 15,172 men and women sought admission 
to schools of medicine. 

Tronically, many students do not apply 
because they have heard how difficult it is to 
get into a medical schodl. Many apply to 10, 
20, or even 30 schools. Actually, the total 
number that apply, while going down, does 
not tell the full story. More than half the 
medical -schools have residence require- 
ments—they admit students only from their 
own State, or from the immediate region. 

Accordingly, some State medical schools 
have very few students from which to choose, 
while others, particularly the private col- 
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leges in the East, may ‘have 20 or 30 appli- 
cations for each vacancy. 
“a" STUDENTS FEWER 

The percentage of students entering med- 
ical schools with an average grade of A has 
been decreasing. 

College grade average for first-year medical 
students: 


Percentage 
1950-51 ae 
hn icacamictliyenenqeds am vapen wines qeannsp surat 40 
Ti sccnadigsn th cnnantctingianinentmeteadainaiit 43 s 
Or .canseenntidannth'ms'atghattenpmeacmnimaeen 17 16 


Moreover, the Journal of Medical Educa- 
tion reports that the scores of all first-time 
applicants for each of the years from 1952 
to 1957 show that a decline has occurred, as 
measured by the medical college admission 
test. Another indication of lowered qual- 
ity: The percentage of students withdrawing 
during their freshman year in medical schools 
increased from 5.5 percent in 1954-55 to 7.8 
percent in 1957-58. Fewer students were 
available for the second year from,the 1957- 
58 class than from the 1956—57 class. 

Why, in the face of a grave need, has 
the number of students, and the academic 
quality of these students, decreased? 

Various reasons are offered by authorities. 
The competition from other professions is in- 
creasing. During the last decade the num- 
ber of persons who have gone for the Ph. D. 
degree has grown more rapidly than the 
number entering the medical profession. 

TIME IS A HANDICAP 


The length of time it takes to complete 
@ medical education Has become a serious 
handicap to many. The would-be doctor 
must go 3 or 4 years to an undergraduate 
college, 4 years to the medical school, and 
from 1 to 6 years in internship and residency 
or fellowship training. It is not unusual for 
a medical student to train for 10 or 12 years 
before he can open his own office. 

Cost is an important factor, too. A recent 
study shows that the average annual cost is 
$2,386 for unmarried medical college stu- 
dents and $3,271 for married ones. Sixty 
percent of the graduating students are mar- 
ried. And it appears likely that another 
round of-tuition raises is about to take place. 

Medical school tuition is higher than other 
tuition fees in the same university. And 
when he has completed his 4 years, the stu- 
dent must accept an internship or residency 
which will pay him little more than a sub- 
sistence wage. 

The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation warns that medicine must make 
active efforts to inform young people of the 
challenges this profession offers or it will 
suffer a serious loss of the best young tal- 
ent. 

The Surgeon General’s report makes 4a 
number of specific suggestions. It urges that 
medical students be helped through State 
and Federal scholarships and loans. It urges 
that States that do not offer medical facili- 
ties to their students take steps to rem- 
edy this situation. 

Our Docror Crists—8,400 ALIENS IN UNITED 
STaTes HELP BRIDGE SHORTAGE 
’ (By Benjamin Fine) 

New York, January 5.—On last November 
7, Martyn Green, celebrated English Gilbert 
and Sulivan star, parked his car on an auto- 
mobile elevator in a private garage here. 

As the elevator started to rise, Mr. Green 
stepped out of the car to check a knocking 
he had heard in the engine. Somehow, his 
foot slipped from the elevator. It was 
=e between the rising platform and the 

More than half an hour later, using a 
policeman’s penknife, Dr. P. Shamsuddin, a 
25-year-old Knickerbocker Hospital intern 
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from Madras, India, amputated the badly 
crushed left leg of the actor at the scene. 

At a press conference later, Dr. Shamsud- 
din criticized the hospital. The ambulance 
which brought him to Mr. Green, he said, 
did not contain proper equipment. The hos- 
p?ital in turn, while praising the intern’s 
surgical skill, produced statements that he 
had to be called three times before he re~ 
sponded to the emergency case. 

Dr. Shamsuddin left the country a week 
later. The story, including his charge that 
New York hospitals were less adequate in 
training facilities than those in his native 
land, soon dropped from the headlines. 


EIGHT THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED ALIEN DOCTORS 


But perhaps its most significant aspect 
was not noticed. For Dr. Shamsuddin was 
but 1 of 8,400 physicians from 91 countries 
serving in 846 U.S. hospitals last year. In 
1951 only 2,100 aliens were serving as interns 
and residents in America. 

Comments the recent report of the U.S. 
Surgeon General’s consultant group on medi- 
cal education: “These figures raise the ques- 
tion of whether this country, with its wealth, 
should be dependent on other nations for a 
net inflow of physicians te serve our people, 
when there are so many urgent needs for 
medical service in other parts of the world. 

“In no other field of education is there a 
situation in which the United States draws 
to the same extent on persons educated in 
other nations to maintain its high level of 
service.” mi 

NEED GROWS GREATER 


Medical education simply is not keeping 
pace with this Nation’s health needs. 

A gap exists, and is growing wider, between 
the country’s need for physicians and its ca- 
pacity to produce them. At present the 85 
medical schools graduate about 7,400 doc- 
tors a year. But by 1975, tne authorities 
say, the Nation will need at least 11,000, an 
increase 3,600 graduates. 

And this will mean, according to the 
Surgeon General’s group, between 20 and 24 
new medical schools, at tremendous cost. 
The report recommends that the Nation 
launch a billion-dollar program te expand 
and strengthen the existing medical schools 
and construct two dozen new ones, 

The Federal Government would be called 
on for half this amount—about $500 million 
spread over 10 years. The rest would come 
from foundations, corporations, philan- 
thropists and industries. Medical education 
is mighty expensive. Many believe private 
— alone cannot carry the financial 

MANY TRAINED ABROAD 


Many of the 249,000 physicians practicing 
in the United States have been educated in. 
other countries. In 1958 a total of 7,809 
physicians were licensed to practice for the 
first time in this country. Of this number, 
150 were graduates of Canadian schools and 
1,166 of other foreign schools. Four hun- 
dred American students who had gone 
abroad to study medicine were in this group. 

So 17 percent of the physicians who en- 
tered practice last year received their med< 
— education in countries other than the 

nited States. The report of the Surgeon 
General shows that the numbér of foreign 
graduates admitted to practice in this coun+ 
try has increased greatly in recent years. In 
1950 only 458 doctors from outside the 
United States were licensed to practice medi- 
cine here. In 8 years the number has just 
about tripled. 

In New York, typical of other large cities, 
foreign medical school graduates comprise 
nearly half of the interns and residents at 
the hospitals. The national average is 33 
percent, 

TO RAISE QUALIFICATIONS 


Although the foreign students fill an im- 
portant need fd6r interns, they are for the 
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most part unfamiliar with the English lan- 
guage or with the American standards of 
clinical practice, according to the Hospital 
Council of Greater New York. Many hos- 
pitals look on foreign interns as a cheap form 
of labor. 


© mame qualifications for the foreign trained 
interns is in prospect. Next summer the 
Education Council for Foreign Medical Grad- 
uates will begin testing foreign doctors’ 
knowledge of English and professional train- 
ing before permitting them to be employed 
in the United States. . 

Of the 5,200 doctors in the New York City 
hospitals, 2,700 are graduates of United 
States and Canadian medical schools. About 
600 more are American citizens trained 
abroad. The rest are aliens. The new tests 
are expected to result in a 30 percent failure 
rate for the foreign interns. This will still 
further aggravate the serious shortages that 
now exist. 

The proportion of physicians engaged In 
the private practice of. medicine has de- 
creased from 86 percent in 1931 to 69 percent 
in coadie What is even more significant, the 
proportion serving as family physicians has 
declined over this same period from 75 te 45 
percent. 

' ENTER OTHER FIELDS 
Physicians are now employed in hospital 
service, teaching, research, industry, admin- 
istration, and other types of institutional 
. This may help modern medicine 


Actually, the ratio 
vate practice to pop has 
108 per 100,000 in 1931 to 91 per 100,000 te- 
day. The Surgeon General’s report predicts 
that if present trends continue, the ratio will 
drop to 85 per 100,000 by 1975. 

The number of physicians engaged in full- 
time teaching, research, public health, in- 
dustrial medicine, military service and all 
other activities except private practice has 
quadrupled in the last 30 years. / 

More than 25,000 physicians are spending 
all or part of their time in teaching or re- 
search. Another 10,000 physicians are in 
military service. State and local health de- 
partments employed 2,300, while the same 
number were found in industrial medicine. 

BECOME SPECIALISTS 

To add to the shortage of family doctors, 
many physicians now become specialists. In 
1931 only one private practitioner in six 
considered himself a specialist; by 1940, one 
in four. And today, half of all physicians in 
private practice limit themselves to specialty 
practice. The number of family physicians 
has decreased from 117,444 in 1931 to 102,000 
in 1957. ; 

“If the minimum goal of main 
present ratios of physicians is to be met,” 
the Surgeon General’s report concludes, “the 
present medical school facilities must be 
increased substantially and new schools must 
be established.” 


Our Docror Crisis—Bic Mepican ScHOOoLs 
ProGRAM URGED IN UNITED STATES 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


New York, January 6.—A billion-dollar 
program to strengthen medical education in 
the United States is needed at once if we are 
to meet the growing shortage of physicians. 

Today the United States has 85 medical 
schools and 6 schools of osteopathy. Forty- 
five of these schools are privately endowed. 
Since 1940, three new private and five public 
medical schools have been established. Med- 
ical schools are most heavily concentrated in 
the Northeastern United States. Nine States 
have no medical school. 

But medical schools have not kept pace 
with the population growth in this country. 
A study recently completed by the consult- 
ant group on medical education, appointed 
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by the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, 


, reports that this Nation faces a crit- 
ical shortage of doctors. The existing medi- 
cal schools cannot possibly admit enough 
students to solve the probiem. Even if they 
receive more funds, the existing schools 


. could expand only to a slight degree. 


Those who have studied the situation pro- 
pose a vast system of new medical schools 
for the country. The Surgeon General’s re- 
port recommends from 20 to 24 new schools, 
to be located in various parts of the United 
States. 

A growing America will need more physi- 
clans, the 1 stresses. 

But it will be costly to add 20 or more 
mew medical schools. Few private universi- 
ties will be willing to undertake this gigantic 
task. The budgets for the medical schools 
are usually much higher than for the rest of 
the college. The report of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral estimates that the average medical 
school, with an enrollment of 400, has an 
operating budget of $1.5 million annually. 
This is supplemented with Federal research 
funds. 

EINSTEIN COLLEGE CITED 

One of the newest medical schools in the 
country, under private auspices, is the Al- 
bert Einstein College of Medicine of Yeshiva 
University, in New York. This medical school 
graduated its first class last June. It now 
admits 100 students a year. The total cost 
of the medical building together with the 
two hospitals that are part of the medical 
center, will be closeeto $100 million. 

The university embarked on this project 
65 years ago under the direction of its presi- 
dent, Dr. Samuel Belkin. Despite the tre- 
mendous drain on the university budget, the 
medical school has become a vital part of 
the institution. The newest aspects of med- 
ical training have been introduced. 

“I believe that higher education should 
assume some of the responsibilities of pro- 
viding trained medical men for this coun- 
try.” Dr. Belkin observed, in explaining why 
the Albert Einstein College of Medicine was 
founded. “It is essential that additional fa- 


cilities be offered for the welfare of our 


Nation.” 
MANY SOURCES MUST HELP 


The greatest obstacle to expansion of the 
Nation’s medical schools-and construction of 
new schools is money. To secure the $30 
million that was needed to found the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine, Dr. Belkin 
served as consultant and adviser to the board 
of trustees and covered literally every part 
of the United States during the development 
campaign. 

But private funds alone will not be suffi- 
cient to build mew medical schools. Few 
private institutions will be willing to under- 
take the tremendous task of getting the $50 
million or so that is necessary to launch a 
new grade A medical school. The support 
must come from many sources: State and lo- 
cal appropriations, endowments, gifts, and 
grants, and from the Federal Government. 

“The Federal Government over a period 
of the next 10 years should appropriate 
funds on a matching basis to meet construc- 
tion needs for medical education,” the Sur- 
geon General's report declared. “When Fed- 
eral funds become available to aid medical 
education, a National committee should be 
established to advise the Surgeon General 
on the administration of such funds.” 


STRONG FACULTY STRESSED 


The importance of a strong faculty must 
not be overlooked. There is a growing 
shortage of competent faculty members. 
Among medical schools today the variation 
in faculty size is great. The number of 
faculty members ranges from fewer than 100 
to more than 300. Schools with large pro- 
grams for research, medical care and train- 
ing of residents and Ph.Ds have relatively 
large faculties. 
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A third of the schools of the United 
have an average of seven equivalent ha 
time faculty members to 10 students—280 
for a school with 400 students, For the mid- 
dle third of the schools, the average is four 
faculty for 10 students, or 160 for the 400- 
student school. The low third averages 
three faculty to 10 students, or 120 full- 
time faculty members in a 400-student 
school. 

The consultation group feels this average 
for the bottom third of the schools can be 
considered a minimum acceptable level if it 
includes-a balance of full-time and ‘part- 
time teachers. A faculty of at least this size 
is necessary to insure the minimal research 
and medical service which the proper medi- 
cal educational environment requires. 

Medical education faces a serious chal- 
lenge in getting an adequate number of 
faculty members. In recent years some 
medical schools have been unable to get 
the faculty they needed, even though the 
positions were in the budget. 


HIGH QUALITY VITAL 


A warning is issued by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s committee that expansion must not 
proceed at the expense of quality. Back in 
1910 the late Abraham Flexner made a study 
of the 150 medical schools that existed at 
that time. More than half were found to 
be completely inadequate, and doing a poor 
job. The resulting uproar forced them to 
close, and indeed, brought about a revolution 
in medical education. 

The medical profession and the public 
would not permit such conditions to return, 
However, this country can have both quality 
medical education and quantity. It seems 
absurd to have to depend in large part for 
our medical staff upon foreign countries. 
Our standards, by and large, are higher than 
those found in any other country of the 
world. 

PROPOSALS 


These recommendations are made by the 
Surgeon General: 

New medical schools should be established 
only with the type of faculty, facilities, fi- 
nancing, and university affiliation that will 
allow them to carry out a satisfactory edu- 
cational program for a well-qualified stu- 
dent body. 

Greater attention must be given to the 
problems of existing schools whose educa- 
tional plants or programs are now inade- 
quately financed. 

Schools should consider the effect of un- 
reasonably restrictive admission policies on 
the quality of their students and the need for 
a student body with diversified interests and 
background. 

There must be continuing appraisal of the 
length and content of the medical curricu- 
lum, including evaluation of experiments be- 
ing made to shorten the period of training. 

The shortage of doctors in this country 
is serious. As our population grows, the 
shortage will become more pronounced. 
Everything must be done to prevent the med- 
ical profession from deteriorating. The time 
has come as the Surgeon General points out, 
for action. 





Excerpts From an Address by Senator 
Joseph S. Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to place in the Recorp ex- 
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cerpts from the speech of Senator Jo- 
sEPH §S. CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania, made on Friday, January 29, 1960, 
at the Roosevelt Day luncheon of the 
Allegheny County Democratic Commit- 
tee, Pittsburgh: 

“€ am confident,” said Senator C1LarkK, 
“that we will elect a Democrat President 
and win for our party control of the State 
senate while we are about it. There are four 
reasons for this belief: 

“First, we are the majority party in both 
Pennsylvania and the Nation. The 1958 and 
1959 elections proved that. 

“Second, this year we will be running 
against real Republicans, not a national mili- 
tary hero. The issue between the parties 
will be clearly drawn. Simply stated, it is 
— against plutocracy. ‘The choice is 

ear 


“Third, our candidate for the Presidency 
will be running against Rricnarp Nrxon. The 
people of this country have too much com- 
monsense .to elect as their President either 
the old Nrxon or the new Nrxon. 

“Fourth, Mr. Nixon must run on the 
Eisenhower record. In Walter Lippmann’s 
trenchant phrase, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has put ‘private comfort and private 
consumption ahead of national need. The 
President has spent his 7 years in office 
reducing the share of the national income 
devoted to public purposes. We are fall- 
ing behind in the race [with international 
communism] because we are not allowed to 
run.’” 

Senator CriarK deplored the emphasis 
given to what he called “popularity polls.” 

“The -partisan press,” he said, “is already 
consigning us to defeat—but elections are 
not won on Gallup polls in January. It is 
the official count at the ballot box in Novem- 
ber which determines who wins. 

“We all remember 1948. Let us also ob- 
serve how close the parallel is between Mr. 
Nrxon and Mr. Dewey.” 

CrarK stated that the Republican issues 
of “peace, prosperity, and progress” would 
break down under Democratic attack. “It is 
we, not they,” he said, “who are taking the 
lead for peace through disarmament and a 
revision of the United Nations Charter. 

“It is we, not they, who are advocating 
the governmental policies necessary to 
achieve lasting prosperity: an end to tight 
money and high interest rates, a first-class 
educational program, adequate aid for de- 
pressed areas, and an equitable tax system 
which will give us the revenues to reduce 
our national debt and still meet our respon- 
sibilities at home and“abroad. It is we, not 
they, who understand the need for strong 
governmiental action to assure progress 
through sustained economic growth and a 
rededication to the spiritual principles 
which made our country great.” 

Senator CiarxK cited an editorial reprinted 
by the Washington Post from the New Re- 
public which, he said, well described the 
Eisenhower thesis. The President’s message, 
the editorial said, is “save now, be strong 
later; save now, educate later; save now, cure 
unemployment later; save now, reclaim our 
towns and cities later; save now, research 
later the cause and remedy for mortal 
disease; save now, build housing later; save 
now, clear the air later; save now, purge 
our streams later; save now, nourish later 
the people—and the hopes—of new nations.” 

“The American people,” the Senator con- 
“are getting ready for the coming 
political breakthrough. We can achieve it 
by sending a Democrat to the White House 
supported by a Democratic Congress next 
year. Our only danger lies in apathy and a 
failure to take the initiative. We must stick 
to our party platform, pass the bills we said 
we would, let the vetoes fall where they may, 
and carry the issues to the country. I re- 
fuse to believe that the American dream has 
become so faded that we will continue to 
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shut our eyes to overcrowded schools, under- - 


paid teachers, inadequate colleges, hospital 
shortages, old people without medical care, 
men and women working at poverty wages, 
polluted streams, slums in our cities, a stag- 
nant economy and unemployment areas 
shifting for themselves, and all this for the 
purpose of providing another tax cut for the 
rich and well-to-do. 

“Only under our party can our country 
redeem itself and move forward to national 
well-being at home, national security abroad, 
and that sound and idealistic world leader- 
ship to which our destiny calls us.” 





Charles H. Perkins Is Honored by All- 
America Rose Selections 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Eebruary 1, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
my distinguished constituents, Mr. 
Charles H. Perkins of Newark, N.Y., was 
recently honored by the rose industry of 
America when All-America Rose Selec- 
tions, Inc., presented him with a plaque 
in recognition of his long service to the 
gardening public. It is fitting that this 
organization, which includes the Na- 
tion’s leading growers and introducers, 
should honor this important person in 
the rose industry. 

.Mr. Perkins has been a leading figure 
on rose matters for 60 years. He is a 
founder, charter member, past president, 
and for many years was chairman of the 
publicity committee of All-America Rose 
Selections. He has been president of 
Jackson & Perkins Co. of Newark, the 
world’s largest rose growers, for many 
years. 

His activities have not been limited to 
the rose field. He is widely known as an 
outstanding citizen and fine gentleman 
whose friends are legion. Mr. Perkins 


has been especially interested in the se- | 


lection of the rose as our national flower, 
a goal which I share with him, and which 
has recently been given great impetus as 
the result of a national poll showing the 
rose is by far the favorite bloom of the 
American people. 

As a cosponsor of Senate Joint Res- 
solution 63, to designate the rose as our 
national floral symbol, I hope the results 
of this nationwide balloting will spur 
favorable action. As a Senator from the 
State where the finest roses are grown, 
approval of this resolution would give 
me special pride. 

In the meantime, I have noted with 
great interest the recent honor bestowed 
on my good friend, Charlie Perkins. A 
fine editorial in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer recently called him a most 
estimable gentleman. I agree whole- 
heartedly with that, Mr. Président, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


A WELL-DESERVED Honor 


It may mean nothing to a lot of people to 
learn that Charles H. Perkins of Newark, 
N.Y., has received the All-America Rose Se- 
lections, Inc., plaque for long service to the 
rose and gardening public. But to those 
who, even now, are poring over catalogs, and 
who later will labor, lovingly, with roses, it 
means a very great deal. 

Mr. Perkins, president of the Jackson & 
Perkins Co., has been in the rose industry 
for 60 years. He was one of the founders of 
All-America Rose Selections, which tests 
new roses, and which has had much to do 
with improving this beautiful flower. 

We—who hold the rose in the highest 
esteem—congratulate Mr. Perkins on his 
well-merited honor, and we wish we knew 
one ten-thousandth as much about roses as 
this most estimable gentleman. 

The least the rose bloc in Congress could 
do, it seems to us, is to have the event noted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


~ 





Honor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, U.S. Army, retired, as it appeared 
in This Week magazine of January 31, 
1960. 

General Clark is now president of The 
Citadel, Military College of South Caro- 
lina. He fought in two world wars. In 
_1943-45 he led the victorious Allied arm- 
ies in driving the Germans out of Italy. 
After serving as U.S. High Commissioner 
for Austria and Deputy Secretary of 
State, he succeeded General Ridgway as 
Allied commander in Korea. What we 
need today is more honor in every field 
of endeavor. 

His article follows: 

Honor 
(By Gen. Mark W. Clark) 

I have always believed that everyone needs 
to impose upon himself some rigid code of 
personal ethics. The Ten Commondments 
are probably the most perfect example of 
such a code. 

But it seems to me that young people, who 
perhaps need rules of conduct the most, tend 
to shy away from long complex lists of “‘do’s” 
and “don’ts.” That is why we at The Citadel 
have established our honor code which con- 
sists of just one rule expressed in nine words: 
“A cadet does not lie, or cheat, or steal.” 

Just nine words. But what important 
words they are, for without them none can 
hope to build a decent or a happy life. 

Of course, The Citadel’s honor code is only 
a beginning. Of course, our 2,000 cadets 
know that there is more to character than 
merely not lying, cheating, or stealing. But 
these negatives are important as a starting 
point. A man can then go on from these 
“don’ts” to more positive rules.of life. If asa 
boy, he learns what not to do, then as he 
matures the positive values will slowly move 
into place. “Do unto others * * *.” “Love 


thy neighbor”—these ‘‘do’s” are the true cap- 
stones of a moral code. But the “don'ts,” 
learned in childhood, are its foundation. 
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Employment of Negro Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mondey, February 1, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a par- 
ticularly serious example of the denial 
of equal employment opportunity be- 
cause of color, occurring in the Nation's 
Capital, has been eliminated by the 
agreement of the Reinforced Rodmen’s 
Union to make possible the employment 
of qualified Negro workers. This-is a 
small but important victory -which 
makes jobs on Federal construction 
projects in the Nation’s Capital avail- 
able to all workers on an equal basis, 
and it is hoped that it will spark the 
elimination of discriminatory practices 
which have involved contractors, trade 
unions and the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts in lengthy ne- 
gotiations. 


In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial entitled 
“Patience and Pressure,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Janu- 
ary 29, 1960, printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PATIENCE AND PRESSURE 

District Commissioner McLaughlin was 
able to report last week a significant step 
toward breaking down racial discrimination 
in Federal construction projects in Washing- 
ton. The Reinforced Rodmen’s Union has 
finally agreed to hiring practices which will 
insure referral and employment for a lim- 
ited number of qualified Negro rodmen. 
This bit of progress was brought about by a 
combination of patience and pressure. Vic- 
tor Daly of the Council on Human Relations 
and Irving Ferman, executive vice chairman 
Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts, share credit with the Com- 
missioner for the achievement. We hope 
that they will now move forward with equal 
resolution to end racial discrimination by 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers which nakedly excludes Negroes 
from membership, and thus from jobs on 
major Federal construction projects. 

Although the source of discrimination in 
hiring undoubtedly lies in the practices of 
some of the building trade unions, it is im- 
possible to absolve contractors from a major 
measure of responsibility. Every Govern- 
ment contract has a nondiscriminatioca 
clause requiring the contractor to hire on 
merit. That clause has gone unenforced for 
far too long. The President’s Committee on 
Governmthent Contracts has rendered & most 
useful public service in bringing thié situa- 
tion to light and in urging contract compli- 
ance; it has no enforcement power, however. 

The General Services Administration, 
which lets contracts for Federal office build- 
ings, and Congress itself, which lets con- 
tracts for construction on the Capitol and 
on congressional office buildings, have direct 
responsibility for seeing to it that nondis- 
crimination is made a reality. Denial of jobs 
because of race is ugly business in any area. 
It is especially obnoxious when the Govern- 
ment of the United States is involved. | 
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Garrison Diversion Unit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to advise my colleagues that the 
North Dakota County Commissioners 
Association has gone on record support- 
ing the early development of the Garri- 
g0n Diversion Unit. Resolution adopted 
at their recent convention follows: 


RESOLUTION oF THe NorTH DakoTa CouUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS ASSOCIATION SUPPORTING 
THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE GARRISON 
DiIveRsION UNIT—ADOPTED AT CONVENTION 
AT WILLISTON, N. DakK., JANUARY 12-14, 1960 


Whereas the development of the Garrison 
diversion unit in North Dakota will provide 
the citizens of North Dakota an opportunity 
to beneficially use their fair share of the 
water from the Missouri River for irrigation, 
municipal water, recreation, fish and wildlife 
enhancement, lake restoration and other 
multiple uses and will replace, in part, the 
lost land resource resulting from the con- 
tribution of the State of 548,000 acres of 
Missouri River bottomland for use of Mis- 
souri River mainstem reservoirs; and 

Whereas the new opportunities that will 
be provided through the development of the 
project, particularly in the project area, will 
increase and stabilize the agriculture, busi- 
ness, and industrial income in the State and 
will be the basis for more jobs, more busi- 
ness establishments and more people, thus 
reversing the trend of a static or declining 
growth in the State; and 

Whereas the development of the Garrison 
diversion unit will benefit all sections of 
the State of North Dakota through a 
_ broadened tax base, new industrial develop- 
ment and a readily available stable and 
bountiful feed supply for nonirrigated areas 
of the State during periods of drought; and 

Whereas irrigation development as will be 
provided in the project area will permit the 
establishment of an expanded livestock en- 
terprise in the State, enhancing the welfare 
of the agricultural economy of the entire 
State and at the same time permitting 
North Dakota farmers to direct their pro- 
duction of food to meat products and reduce 
their contribution to the surplus problem 
resulting from the production of wheat and 
other cereal grains; and 

Whereas the farmers and others in the 
project area have demonstrated their en- 
thusiastic support of the Garrison diversion 
unit and for its early development through 
the organization of irrigation districts and 
continued efforts to obtain the approval of 
the project by Congress and the agencies of 
the Federal Government concerned; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the 
U.S. Senate and House of Representatives of 
the 86th Congress that propose certain mod- 
fications to the authorization of the Gar- 
rison diversion unit and it appears that 
hearings by the appropriate committees of 
Congress on these bills can be scheduled if 
the project report is transmitted to Con- 
gress at an early date: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the North Dakota County 
Commissioners Association at their conven- 
tion duly assembled at Williston, N. Dak., 
January 12-14, 1960, That this association 
wholeheartedly endorses the early construc- 
tion and development of the Garrison 
diversion unit and urges the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of the Interior 
to transmit the report on the Garrison 
diversion unit to Congress at an early date 
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and further urges the Congress of the United 
States to approve the project and the modi- 
fications to its authorization as proposed in 
bills now pending before it, and appropriate 
adequate funds to initiate construction of 
the project works without delay; and be it 
further . 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to Senators Mitton R. YouNG 
and NorMAN BRUNSDALE; Congressmen DON 
L. SHorT and QUENTIN N. BurpickK; the Sec- 
retary of Interior; the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget; the Commissioner of 
Reclamation; Gov. John E. Davis of North 
Dakota; the North Dakota State Water Con- 
servation Commission and the Garrison 
Diversion Conservancy District. 





Our Next President—Roy Roberts Wants 
Eisenhower Qualities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in this 
political year, most everyone is thinking 
and talking politics. One of the keenest 
observers in the Nation in regard to 
political trends and the thinking of the 
people is Roy Roberts, president and 
general manager of the Kansas City Star. 

Mr. Roberts started his early career as 
a@ newspaper reporter under the tutelage 
and guidence of William Allen White. 
In his early newspaper training, as a 
member of the Kansas City Star staff, 
Mr. Roberts spent many years in the 
Senate Press Gallery, prior to returning 
to Kansas. On his return to Kansas, he 
held many important positions in the 
Star office; and he is recognized as the 
outstanding newspaperman in the 
Middle West. 

In an interview with Frank K. Kelly, 
of the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance, Mr. Roberts discussed our next 
President. ‘The article on the qualities 
he stresses for our next President should 
be read by everyone. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the interview with Mr. Roberts be 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star. Jan. 27, 
1960] 
Ovr Next Presipent—Roy Roserts WANTS 
EISENHOWER QUALITIES 
(By Frank K. Kelly) 

Published in Missouri but widely circu- 
lated in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and other 
farm States, the Kansas City Star has re- 
ported on “the bread basket” center of the 
country for more than 70 years. During 
much of that time, Roy Roberts has been 
the paper’s most active man—as a reporter, 
as an editor, as a political figure. He is now 
president and general manager of ‘the Star. 

A huge man with a hearty, happy face, a 
booming voice and a.ready laugh, Mr. Rob- 
erts approaches the future with exuberance. 
Age hasn’t dulled his interest in the Nation’s 
course. 

“Our problems may get tougher, but our 
opportunities become greater with the 
years,” Mr. Roberts said, when I sat down 
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to talk with him. “The years ahead are 
going to be exciting. We have a.marvelous 
world, growing and changing all around us.” 

What would it take to make a man a suc- 
cessful President in the 1960s? Mr. Roberts 
didn’t pause. 


LIKES EISENHOWER QUALITIES 


“Some of the qualities Ike is now show- 
ing,” he said. “Tackling the big problems 
in a big way Ike’s always had the stuff. 
The new Ike is simply the old Ike gone to 
work harder than ever. The departure of 
Sherman Adams was a great thing for Ike 
personally. He wasn’t meeting enough peo- 
ple, talking to enough people. Now he’s 
doing it. He’s showing what he’s capable 
of. He’s in there swinging.” 

True enough, Mr. Eisenhower seemed to 
be swinging hard at the international prob- 
lems—the cold war, the Berlin crisis, dis- 
armament, and other foreign policy issues. 
But about our problems here in the United 
States—the farm problem, for example— 
what could Mr. Eisenhower or the next Presi- 
dent do about that? I told him that most 
midwesterners seemed to believe the prob- 
lemis very hard to solve. 


PROBLEM SEEMS TOUGHER 


Mr. Roberts looked Baffled. “The farm 
problem seems tougher every year,” he said. 
“I used to think I knew what we could do 
about it, but I don’t anymore. The farmers 
are modérately well off, but they’re not 
happy. They don’t think they're getting a 
fair share of the national income.” 

I recalled that the price indexes in recent 
months had shown the price of farm prod- 
ucts at about 89 percent of the 1947-49 level, 
while the price of finished goods was around 
128 percent, 

“No President can cure all the farmer’s 
ills,” Mr. Roberts said. “Any candidate who 
promised to do that would be lying.” 

I urged him to outline for me his ideas 
on the personal qualities the White House 
occupant of the 1960's should have. 

“The basic things are trite,” Mr. Roberts 
said. “The man must have commonsense— 
enough to cut through to the heart of very 
complex questions without getting confused 
by the ramifications, He must have impec- 
cable integrity—so that the people believe 
in him and trust him. He must rely on solid 
ability—not on glamour or big promises. He 
must know the world picture and understand 
it thoroughly.” 

Mr. Roberts paused, his round face taking 
on lines of solemnity. “And he must have 
an endless amount of patience. He can’t 
get mad at people. He can’t let his emotions 
throw us into war.” 

He thought that national problems were 
now so complicated that we had to depend 
on the President to make major decisions 
which might have been subjected to popular 
debates in other periods of our history. 


CAN’T AFFORD MEDIOCRITY 


“That’s why we can’t afford a mediocre 
President anymore,” Mr. Roberts said. “We're 
fortunate in having a number of highly in- 
telligent men available. Just to name two 
of them, I'd cite LyNponw JoHNSON and Dick 
NrIxon. JOHNSON is one of the ablest men I’ve 
seen.in the last 30 years. Nixon as Vice 
President has been trained for the top job. 
Nrxon has grown a great deal, learned a lot. 

After my talk with Mr. Roberts, I drove 
north and west to Lincoln, Nebr. As I 
traveled I raised the questions I had put to 
other people in other States. I found the 
Nebraskans, like the people of the East and 
South, more concerned about the preserva- 
tion. of peace than anything else. 

Some of them were far from being enthu- 
siastic about the policies of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, but very few attached any 
blame for the defects of the farm program to 
the President. The President, they felt, was 
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struggling to save the world from the catas- 
trophe of an atomic war—and this was his 
primary job: To be a world leader. 





Let’s Put Our Ex-Presidents in the 
Senate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by the Honorable James A. Farley which 
will appear in the February 7, 1960 issue 
of This Week magazine: 

Ler’s Pur Our Ex-PRESIDENTS IN THE 

SENATE 


(By James A. Farley with Jack Harrison 
Pollack) 


At the dedication of the Truman Library 
in Independence, Mo., a few years ago two 
former Presidents of the United States met. 
Half ruefully, half jokingly, Harry S. Truman 
asked Herbert Hoover: 

“Just what is the role of a former Presi- 
dent?” 

After a thoughtful pause, Mr. Hoover 
answered: “The only thing for an ex-Presi- 
dent to do is to take pills and dedicate 
libraries.” 

Yes, our former Presidents have kept their 
senses of humor. But what they were talk- 
ing about is no laughing matter. It’s a 
tragedy—not so much for the ex-Presidents 
themselves as for our country. 

We have often been guilty of wasting our 
national resources. Right now we are wast- 
ing a supremely invaluable one: the wisdom 
and experience of our former Chief Execu- 
tives. We have two, now. Next January 20 
we will have another: Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
His experience, both as general and President, 
and his firsthand acquaintance with world 
leaders, will make him extraordinarily valu- 
able—provided we don’t push him off into 
the sidelines and forget him. 

But that’s exactly what we’re going to do 
unless we take a simple but highly important 
step: pass a statutory law making all former 
Presidents lifetime, nonvoting Senators at 
large. I am convinced that this is the best 
possible way to keep and use the wisdom 
and abilities of our Presidents after they 
leave the White House. 

In the Senate a former President would be 
constantly available to Congressmen needing 
his help and advice. Any former President, 
whatever his party and whatever his record 
as President, acquires a vast amount of in- 
formation and insight that Members of Con- 
gress and the general public can never have. 
This is the priceless experience that we are 
wasting. 

WHERE EX-PRESIDENTS COULD HELP MOST 


Further, a former President would find the 
Senate an excellent forum in which to speak 
out on major policy questions. This would 
be especially important in foreign and mili- 
tary affairs, areas where a retired Chief Ex- 
ecutive would have substantial special 
knowledge. Since he would not represent 
any State or section, and would not have to 
worry about reelection, he could speak with 
exceptional force and freedom. 

Bills to make ex-President Members of the 
Senate have been introduced in Congress. 
Most of these bills would grant all sena- 
torial privileges except the right to vote, 
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which would require a constitutional amend- 
ment. I hope one of these bills is passed 
during the present session, because this re- 
form, long overdue, is more important today 
than ever. 

One reason is that we may now anticipate 
that future Presidents, including the one to 
be elected this year, will leave the White 
House with many years of service still before 
them. Most of the present leading candi- 
dates for nomination are comparatively 
young men: Vice President Nixon is 47, Sen- 
ator Kennedy is 42, Senator Humphrey 48, 
Senator Symington 58, Governor Brown 54. 
And no matter who is elected he will not 
serve more than 8 years because there is 
now a two-term limitation on the Presidency. 

For that matter, even in the past most 
Presidents had many years still before them 
when they left the White House. You may 


be surprised to learn, as I was, that 25 of our~ 


Presidents before Eisenhower lived an aver- 
age of 11 years in retirement. That’s 275 
years of potentially valuable service wasted. 

There is a human side to the question, too. 
In the past a former President has often 
been in actual financial need. In 1958 Con- 
gress finally gave every former President a 
pension and funds for a staff and office to 
handle his enormous correspondence, 

But from the human point of view, that 
isn’t much. A man who has held the great- 
est office in the world is bound to feel neg- 
lected and left out of things when he is sud- 
denly retired with nothing to do. In many 
cases, this has led to bitterness and tragedy 
in a President’s final years. 

There have been some happy cases of an 
incumbent President wisely using the serv- 
ices of a predecessor on a special assignment. 


During the Truman administration, former 
President Hoover directed the highly suc- 
cessful Hoover Commission which helped re- 
duce Government inefficiency. Similarly, 
back in 1902, President ‘Theodore Roosevelt 
made Grover Cleveland chairman of an effec- 
tive body which investigated the bitter an- 
thracite coal strike. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S WASTED YEARS 


But these cases are rare. More typical of 
what happens to a President after leaving 
Office is the case of Theodore Roosevelt. 
This dynamic man who was barely 50 when 
he finished his second term, wanted to run 

ain but refrained because of his 1904 
pledge that he wouldn’t be a candidate in 
1908. So instead he went big game hunting 
in Africa for a year. But in 1912 when the 
Republicans ‘ renominated Taft, Roosevelt 
bolted the party to run for President again 
himself as a Progressive, or “Bull Moose.” 
Democrat Woodrow Wilson easily won in this 
three cornered election, and because I 
strongly believe in America’s two party sys- 
tem, I don’t think that Theodore Roosevelt 
added to his glory by becoming identified 
with this short-lived third party. 

During the 10 years after he left the White 
House, restless Teddy Roosevelt dissipated 
his energies in so many directions that in 
1919 he died an unhappy, embittered man. 
What a pity that this brilliant ex-President 
wasn’t given a dignified, constructive job in 
the U.S. Senate where his versatile and in- 
exhaustible vitality would have aided the 
country. 

CONGRESSMEN FAVOR IT 4 TO 1 


In spite of such conspicuous examples of 
waste of executive ability, whenever bills 
have come up in Congress to provide more 
useful occupations for our ex-Presidents 
after they have left office, these bills have 
been quietly pigeonholed. Yet few legisla- 
tors I’ve talked to oppose the idea in prin- 
ciple. Representative Frank CHELF, Ken- 


tucky, author of one of the recent bills to 
put ex-Presidents in Congress, reports that 
four out of five of his colleagues favor it 
overwhelmingly. 
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The late Senator Robert A. Taft, among 
others, agreed that it would be a fine thing. 
Most lawmakers—like most Americans—are 
just indifferent to the idea of making ex- 
Presidents Members of the Senate. But if 
the idea could ever be debated openly and 
brought to a vote, I think it would be 
adopted. 

The idea isn’t new. Back in 1889, it was 
mentioned in Congress. James Bryce, the 
distinguished English historian—one of the 
shrewdest observers of the American politi- 
cal scene—commented on our strange failure 
to take advantage of our ex-Presidents’ 
abilities. In his famous book, “The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,” he wrote, “They man- 
aged things better at Rome, gathering into 
their Senate*all the fame and experience, all 
the wisdom and skill of those who had ruled 
and fought as consuls and praetors at home 
and abroad.” 

In 1906 historian Charles Francis Adams 
also urged putting our ex-Presidents in the 
Senate, warning, “We have lost absolutely 
the value of their ripe experience and great 
abilities * * * these eminent citizens were 
cut off from public utility at the maturity 
of their powers and during the best years of 
their lives as counselors. * * *” 

In England, the Prime Minister is selected 
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Wasting their experience and abilities 
always been wrong. Today, when we 
their wise counsels as never before, the 
lem is urgent. Let’s put them in the 
where they belong. 


ae 


I was in favor of giving former Presi- 
dents a seat in the Senate until I passed 
= more See neal I have less taste for 

on hard-bottomed chairs d 
* luring long 

Even so, I believe that former Presidents 
should be given a seat in the Senate but 
without a vote. : 

Their long memories, their hard knocks, 
and their ample experience could aid many 
committees and could shorten up a lot of 
tangled debates. . 


DECEMBER 22, 1959. 

AFTER THE WuHiTre Hovse: THE YEARS 
. Famous PRESIDENTS WASTED 

George Washington, 2 years: After leav- 
ing the Presidency, he farmed and invested 
in real estate, became a leading land spec- 
ulator. X 

John Adams, 25 years: Although he lived 
to be 90, he did little but follow the career 
of his son, John Quincy Adams. 

Thomas Jefferson, 16 years: He occupied 
himself with architecture and writing until 
his death at 83, founded the University 
of Virginia. 

Andrew Jackson, 9 years: He left the 
White House with $9v in his pocket, sold 
lumber as fuei to steamboat captains. 

Ulysses S. Grant, 5 years: He invested in a 
Wall Street house. Crooked part- 


HERBER T HOOVER. 


t, years: Only 50 
when he left the White House, he hunted 
big game, organized an unsuccessful third 
party. 
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Nation Prosperous, Democrats Learn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor> an article en- 
titled, “Nation Prosperous, Democrats 
Learn,” written by the celebrated -and 
much respected columnist, John M. Cum- 
mings, and published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of January 31, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NaTIoN Prosperous, DemMocraTs LEARN 

(By John M. Cummings) 

Considering the number and the con- 
spicuousness of Democratic targets, President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon and 
other Republican orators manifested com- 
mendable restraint in the “dinnér with Ike” 
‘program across the Nation last Wednesday. 

_ There was none of the personal vitupera- 
tion of the sort leveled at Vice President 
Nrxon, the lone candidate for the Republican 
presidential nomination, at the Democratic 
dinner in Washington a few days earlier. 

The President himself, speaking from Los 
Angeles in a closed circuit television program 
heard in 82 other cities, gave to the country 
assurance that we are the strongest in the 
world economically and militarily. He 
stressed the peace and prosperity slogan 
which the Republicans will rely on to bring 
home the bacon in next November’s election. 

To this not a few speakers added the 
word -“progress.” What you will hear, then, 
is peace, prosperity, and progress as the Re- 
publicans fare forth to the political wars 
after the two major party conventions have 
chosen their candidates. 

Pennsylvania Democrats gave concrete 
evidence of the prosperous state of the Na- 
tion as they met in Harrisburg last week to 
select delegates-at-large to the party’s na- 
tional convention in Los Angeles. So many 
Democrats are anxious to go to the west 
coast meeting that two deiegates will be 
present for every vote allotted to Pennsyl- 
vania. In other words the 81 votes will be 
cast by 162 delegates, including those to be 
elected in the congressional districts, 

Alternates, party functionaries, camp fol- 
lowers and the like will swell the Pennsyl- 
vania army moving westward to something 
like 300 persons. 

Governor Lawrence and other Easterners 
protested against the choice of Los Angeles 
as the convention city. They listed a num- 
ber of reasons for their opposition, among 
them the cost of the transcontinental 
journey. 

The cost, from all accounts, was not con- 
sidered in picking the delegates-at-large. 
Indeed, there was quite a scramble for desig- 
nation by the State committee, all of which 
indicated Eisenhower prosperity is no idle 
phrase in Democratic ears. 

There is prosperity. There is more em- 
ployment than at any other time in the 
history of the country, as Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell, who spoke at Philadelphia’s $100 
dinner, testifies. Democratic candidates for 
the Presidency are acquainted with the fu- 
tility of railing against a condition that is 
gratifyingly felt by so many of our people. 

Nor can they denounce peace. This would 
be a violation of a fundamental rule of con- 
duct for political orators regardless of party. 
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There remains, then, the old standby—per- 
sonal abuse, vilification, denunciation. 

This seems to be the one phase of the pre- 
convention Democratic campaign in which 
all the candidates are in agreement. For this 
day and for every day until the election, the 
target of the choice of the Los Angeles con- 
vention and others on the stump, will be 
Vice President Nrxon. 

Nrxon’s ability to stand up under fire has 
been amply demonstrated.. Thoroughly dem- 
onstrated, too, is his facility for returning 
shot for shot. Paul Butler, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, seems to 
feel the best way to get at Nixon is to accuse 
him of hard, vigorous—and successful—cam- 
paigning in his California fights, first for a 
seat in the House and later for a place in 
the Senate. 

Governor Lawrence journeyed to Missouri 
Saturday to speak at a fundraising dinner. 
He is going into the State of Harry Truman 
and Senator SymincTton not because he is 
interested in the Senator’s unannounced 
candidacy for the Presidency, but because, 
in his own words, “I’m a helluva drator.” 

It has been reported from time to time 
that Lawrence and other influential Penn- 
sylvania Democrats are interested In the 
prospects of Symincron. They feel he has 
fewer liabilities than. Kennedy or Humphrey, 
Johnson or Stevenson. It is for this reason 
sO Many politicos are interested in the Gov- 
ernor’s interpretation of the “Missouri 
Waltz” in the home State of Harry Truman. 

It is accepted in many quarters that Sena- 
tor Symrncron, a Cabinet officer under 
President Truman, is the personal candidate 
of the former President. This may be so 
and on the other hand, his effort at President 
making left a lot to be desired at the Demo- 
cratic convention 4 years ago. He backed 
the then Governor Harriman, who was de- 
feated by Stevenson. By the way, where is 
Harriman these days? Has anyone here seen 
Stevenson? 





A New York Newspaper on 
Lyndon Johnson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
Democratic Leader Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
recently visited New York where he ad- 
dressed the Cathedral Club in Brooklyn. 

In keeping with the course he has fol- 
lowed in Congress, his address was con- 
structive and forward looking. He called 
upon Americans for unity rather than 
division, 

Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON was well 
received in New York. Americans there 
who met him found out the same thing 
that Americans have found out every- 
where—that he is a responsible, able 
national leader. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an editorial from the New York Mirror 
of January 23, on his visit. 

CLosER LOOK AT LYNDON 

The tall Texan who is not (as yet, at 
least) a candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for the presidency has visited our 
city, met many of our distinguished citizens, 
and left the impression that he is of presi- 
dential stature whether or not he decides to 
enter the party sweepstakes. 
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We refer, of course, to LYNDON JOHNSON, 
majority leader of the Senate, whose record 
has been one of statesmanship rather than 
partisanship despite the fact that he is out- 
standingly skillful as a party chieftain. 

Whatever his future fortunes, it was good 
to have. a closer look at an eminent Senator 
who is first and foremost an American. 





Tribute to Warren Hicks, Pioneer in 
Preservation of Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 





Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
* ognize that the question of just what ad- 


ditional action can and should be taken 
to protect the civil rights of all citizens 
is one of the major, but most contro- 
versial, issues before Congress. 

Respecting the rights and opinions on 
both sides of the question, I find myself 
on the side of those who would—in 
proper, constructive, logical, practical 
ways—attempt to assure that the con- 
stitutional privileges of all who qualify 
as citizens should be fully protected and 
preserved. 

We realize, of course, that the situa- 
tion is accompanied by long-established 
modes of thinking patterns, economic 
problems, and other factors. “These are 
not. conditions that can be changed 
overnight, either by the waving of a 
magic wand—or even by the enactment 
of legislation. 

Neither can we ignore them. 

As a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee considering legislation on the 
subject, I feel a particular responsibility 
to the people of the country to assure 
that the rights of minorities—and if 
only -certain selected criteria are estab- 
lished, each of us belongs to such a 
group—are faithfully and zealously pro- 
tected. 

_We recognize, of course, that the co- 
operation of individuals, community and 
State governments, as well as appropri- 
ate action by the Federal Government, 
are necessary if we are to be successful in 
this field. 

I believe the Congress, for example, 
has a great responsibility-for reexamin- 
ing the situation and taking the neces- 
a steps- to further strengthen our 
aws. 

At this time, I would like to pay trib- 
ute to an individual who, at the age of 
94, has made a significant contribution 
in this field, Mr. Warren Hicks, of Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

During his lifetime, Mr. Hicks has 
served as-a pioneer not only in civil 
rights, but in education and vocational 
education on the State and National 
level. 

Today I received a letter from Re- 
becca C. Barton, director of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Human Rights of 
the State of Wisconsin, containing a ré- 
sumé of the splendid work by Mr. Hicks. 
As a fine example of individual action, I 
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ask unanimous consent to have the let- 
ter printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

“There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS, 
Madison, Wis., January 26, 1960. 

When Mr. Warren E. Hicks, at the age of 
91, received a civic service award in Milwau- 
kee on June 6, 1957, he was participating 
in a series of honors bestowed on him during 
@ long, useful and distinguished career. 
Now that he is $4, and as keen in mind and 
generous in spirit as ever, we who constitute 
his host of friends and admirers hope that 
he will recognize cur feeling that here is one 
“prophet with honor in his own country.” 

We honor him for many things. He is 
acclaimed as a pioneer in education and in 
vocational education both on the State and 
National level. He showed that good teach- 
ing and good administration were possible 
and desirable combined in one individual. 
Practical yet imaginative, he paved the way 
for new ideas and for the blueprints neces- 
sary to achieve them. Through his varied 
experiences in various States as an educator, 
he advanced sound and workable programs 
while always keeping to the courage of his 
convictions. 

The secret of his success in life would 
seem to lie much deeper than his profes- 
sional skills. People cannot talk to Mr. 
Hicks even briefly without becoming aware 
of his great interest in them as individuals. 
He likes people, he them and he is 
conscious both of their infinite variations 
and of their common humanity. 

As director of the Wisconsin Governor’s 
Commission on Human Rights since its in- 
ception in 1949 I have had occasion to be- 
come aware of this deeper aspect of Mr. 
Hicks’ contribution. Our commission was 
set up by statute to “disseminate informa- 
tion and to attempt by means of discussion 
as well as other proper means to educate the 
people of the State to a greater understand- 
ing, appreciation and practice of human 
rights for all people, of whatever race, creed, 
color or national origin, to the end that 
Wisconsin will be a better place in which to 
Without the groundwork in public 
opinion which leaders such as Mr. Hicks es- 
tablished, a commission such as ours would 
never have come into existence and could 
never function effectively. Warren E. Hicks 
was a pioneer in education but he was also 
a pioneer in matters pertaining to the aspi- 
ration of the human spirit. Because he be- 
lieved what he taught and practiced what he 
preached about the worth and potential of 
each individual in a democracy, he has served 
as an inspiration to thousands of citizens 
in this country and many more thousands 
around the world. Thus we honor him as a 
king among public-spirited citizens. 

The famous story of his spelling contest 
in Cleveland as assistant superintendent of 
schools in 1908 has now achieved the status 
of a legend. It was certainly a historical 
landmark for the advance of human rights. 
Today we might take a similar accomplish- 
ment as a matter of course, but back in 1908 
leadership was needed. Mr. Hicks led the 
way and kept to his convictions about equal 
opportunity for all children, of whatever 
race, creed, or color, in such a manner as to 
appeal to the conscience and decency of a 
whole Nation. 

It all began when Mr. Hicks decided to 
stage a spelling match not just for Cleve- 
land pupils but for other cities and States, 
Newspapers ran a headline: “Hicks Chal- 
lenges the Nation to a Spelling Contest.” 
Such interest was aroused that the National 
Education Association took charge of ar- 
rangements., Thirty-four cities sent teams 
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and 510 eighth graders participated. Chil- 
dren came 2 weeks in advance to drill. 

So far so good. But a snag developed. 
The New Orleans Board of Education appro- 
priated $1,500 to pay expenses of their team 
but ordered its return on discovering that 
Cleveland had a Negro contestant, Helen 
Bolden. However, Warren E. Hicks would 
not compromise. Cleveland refused to re- 
move Helen and New Orleans decided to re- 
main in the contest anyway. 

When the great day came, 10,000 teachers 
at the National Education Convention in 
Cleveland attended the contest in the Hip- 
podrome. Each of the 510 contestants 
spelled 100 words in writing and 4 words 
orally. The young Negro girl, Helen Bolden, 
was the only one not to miss a single word. 
The entire audience rose spontaneously in 
tribute. 

The dramatic climax to Mr. Hicks’ belief 
in. equal opportunity was somewhat “like 
a shot heard round the world.” Negroes and 
whites all over the country rejoiced in the 
establishment of principle. Audiences and 
radio stations everywhere began to ask for 
the story. In the intervening years radio 
stations have worn out their original record- 
ings and asked for more. The true story 
has been broadcast repeatedly to Europe and 
other countries as an example of the best 
in American democracy. The incident -it- 
self is long since history, but it lives in the 
hearts of all of us who share these values, 
who strive toward these goals and who are 
eternally thankful for Warren E. Hicks as a 
leader and friend of man. 

Sincerely yours, 
Resecca C. BARTON, 
Director. 





Centenary of the First Jewish Prayer in 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
100 years ago today that the Congress of 
the United States first gave full and for- 
mal recognition to the Jewish religion, 
and to the position of the rabbi as 
preacher and religious teacher, by se- 
lecting a rabbi, Morris Jacob Raphall, of 
New York, to open a session of the House 
of Representative with prayer. This 
100th anniversary of the occasion is 
suitably observed by the invocation of- 


-fered in our behalf today, but there is 


the happy difference that there is today 
nothing to surprise anyone in the pres- 
ence of a Jewish rabbi in this post of 
honor, and nothing unusual in the event 
when the Members of our National Leg- 
islature bow their heads humbly as a 
Jewish religious leader speaks for them 
to the Lord and Master of us all. 

Well may our hearts echo today those 
holy words, spoken in Hebrew and in 
English by Rabbi Raphall a hundred 
years ago and prized in Christian as in 
Hebrew tradition: 

The Lord bless thee and keep thee. The 
Lord show His face to thee and have mercy 
on thee. The Lord turn His countenance to 
thee and give thee peace. 


I am particularly gratified that the 
House of Representatives of the Congress 
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of the United States has paused 
enough today to reflect on this 1 
anniversary of the first Jewish prayer 


religion since the very founding of aur 
country. 

Today’s observance is particularly sig-: 
nificant when we reflect that in many 
corners. of the world and, unfortunately, 
even in some isolated areas of our own 
country, the evil specter of religious 
bigotry is again being manifested. 

By paying tribute to this 100th anni- 

versary today, we in Congress unequivo- 
Cally sinte Sieut the leutetalive teanali ai 
our Government shall never condone 
such bigoted conduct. I trust that 
example we have set here today will 
an inspiration to all men of bood 
and, in its own way, contribute to a 
in these outrageous attacks on 
institutions throughout the world. 
this tribute today, we have again demon- 
strated that we recognize religious 

dom and tolerance as the very corner- 
stone of our democracy. 

I wish to add my own note of congratu- 
lations to Rabbi Israel Goldstein, who 
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gregation B’Nai Jeshuran, in New York 
City. It is significant that Rabbi Rap- 
hall was the spiritual leader of this same - 


atives with a prayer. 
inspirational message today reconfirms — 
the deep dedication of the Jewish people 
to the institutions of freedom and liberty 


Abraham G. Ducker, president, Chi- 
cago’s College of. Jewish Studies, for 
calling this very significant anniversary 
to my attention. It was indeed through 
Dr. Ducker’s suggestion that we have 
been able to arrange today’s trib to 
the 100th anniversary of the first 
cation delivered by a rabbi in the House 
of Representatives. 





Federal Aid for Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there has 
been a steadily growing public aware- 
ness of the need for Federal aid to 
schools for the construction of 
classrooms. shortage at the present 
time has been estimated to be almost 
140,000 classrooms. The Senate will soon 
be discussing the entire question of Fed- 
eral aid to education, including, I trust, 
the proposal sponsored by Senator 
Cooper and myself. ‘This proposal would 
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provide a 4-year, $4 billion program on 
a matching basis for the construction of 
100,000 classrooms, and it would also in- 
clude a provision to encourage and 
stimulate increases in teachers’ salaries. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, which is composed of some of our 
leading businessmen and educators, has 
just issued a report urging prompt large- 
scale Federal aid to schools in low- 
income States. A summary of that re- 
port entitled, “We Can Have Better 
Schools,” has been published by the New 
York Times of February 1, 1960. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Business Unrr Asks U.S. Am ror SCHOOLS 
(By Fred M. Hechninger) 

Large-scale Federal aid to public schools 
in low-income States was recommended by 
the Committee for Economic Development 
yesterday. 

The proposal for an annual Federal ex- 
penditure of about $600 million was accom- 
panied by a call for drastic “mandatory” 
reorganization of the public schools in order 
to assure greater efficiency and economy. 

The proposals represent the first major 
endorsement of Federal aid to education by 
a national organization representing busi- 
ness and industry as well as academic 
leadership. 


The committee is composed of 180 lead- - 


ing businessmen and educators. Its support 
of Federal aid can be expected to be highly 
influential in the current debate over such 
legislation in Washington. While it did go 
as far as recent recommendations by the 
Democratic Advisory Council, it considerably 
exceeded the ation’s proposals. 

“The national interest in good schools 
everywhere and the national interest in a 
decentralized school system are not irrecon- 
cilable,” the 90-page report, “Paying for 
Better Public Schools,” said. The solution 
calls “for the assumption of an important 
but limited responsibility by the Federal 
Government,” it said. 

But while supporting the idea of decen- 
tralized schools, generally known as local 
control, the urged a “fresh attack” 
on a system that it feels is broken up into 
too many self-contained small parts. 

It said that a large proportion of the 
present 45,006 local school districts were 
“much too small to provide good schools at 
all or to provide any kind of schools effec- 
tively.” The committee demanded State 
action to reduce the total to less than 10,000 
school districts. 

The statement called a 2,000-student 
school system the minimum size at which 
“a complete school program” could be con- 
ducted. It said that “substantial educa- 
tional advantages continue to accrue until 
a@ school system has perhaps 25,000 students.” 


Summary Is Issvep 


The statement was issued by the group's 
Research and Policy Committee under the 
chairmanship of T. V. Houser, former board 
chairman of Sears, Roebuck & Co. A 22- 
page summary and action program entitled 
“We Can Have Better Schools,” was prepared 
by Ralph Lazarus, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on education and president of Fed- 
erated Department Stores, Inc., Cincinnati. 

Other recommendations were: 

Assumption of a larger share of the fi- 
nancial burden for the schools by the States, 
with distribution of State funds through 
“foundation programs.” A foundation pro- 
gram provides for special distribution of 
funds, in addition to the regular State aid 
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allowance, to help needy districts to offer 
@ minimum, or foundation, level of educa- 
tion. 

Federal grants “to support public schools 


- in those States where income per public 


school child is substantially below the na- 
tional average.” 

More effective organization of citizens on 
the local, State and Federal level who ap- 
preciate the need for improved education. 

The committee’s stand on Federal aid 
contrasts sharply with the view of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce, which in recent 
weeks has reiterated its opposition to such 
expenditures. 

Even in the committee report, the Federal 
aid issue met with some dissent. Of the 51 
committee members who voted, 3 said the 
CED proposals did not go far enough. They 
want a broader program of Federal support 
to schools in all States. Nine members in- 
dicated that they did not support, or had 
reservations about, the recommended aid 
program. 

EIGHTY PERCENT GOAL SET 


The report considers any State that falls 
below 80 percent of the national average of 
expenditure per pupil as being “a reasonable 
standard below which school expenditures are 
unacceptably low.” 

But by also using a yardstick the State’s 
average income per student, the p would 
prevent States from collecting Fedéral aid 
by permitting their own effort to support 
their schools from dropping below their abil- 
ity to pay. 

Using 1957-58 statistics, the committee 
estimated that the total cost to the Federal 
Government would have been $556 million. 
However, four States would have had to pro- 
vide a total of $5lmillion out of their own 


resources in order to qualify for Federal aid. 


under the proposed scheme, 
CURB ON STATES 


No State would be permitted to fall below 
its own efforts, made prior to the start of 
Federal aid. 

The committee warned that no Federal 
controls or conditions must be associated 
with the proposed grants. 

“We stress in the strongest possible terms 
that the program should include no Federal 
requirements for loyalty oaths, and no con- 
trol of subject matter, teaching methods, 
teacher qualifications, or any other aspects 
of the educational process,” the report stated. 
The funds could be used either for capital 
plant or current operating expenditures. 





Trade Agreement Extension Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join in support of the resolu- 
tion proposed by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from West Virginia (Mr. Bamey]. 
While it is the duty of Congress to re- 
verse as quickly as possible some of the 
illogical trade policies that are directly 
responsible for so much unemployment 
in this country, the resolution will mean- 
while serve notice that Congress will not 
tolerate further international agree- 
ments handing over domestic markets to 
foreign producers. 

The headlong drive for free exchange 
of goods in international commerce has 
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caught up with us with a vengeance. 
Time was when a comparatively few of 
us stood up here on the House floor to 
appeal for relief from unfair foreign 
competition. Now that the grave perils 
of the free-trade theory are beginning 
to divulge themselves in a multitude of 
industries and communities of the land, 
the demand for corrective measures is 
becoming increasingly more audible. 

Those of us whose constituencies de- 
pend heavily upon coal and the railroads 
for a healthy economy are particularly 
pleased to note the growing ranks of 
opposition to policies that subordinate 
the interest of American labor and in- 
dustry to diplomatic motives. For years 
we were practically alone in our crusade 
for a limitation on the imported resid- 
ual oil that has created such havoc in 
the economy of mining regions in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, and 
eastern Kentucky. 

Time was when the term “selfish in- 
terest” was applied in the case of any- 
one who sought tariff or quota protection 
to give American miners and railroaders 
a chance to reclaim their jobs. The free 
trade army—commanded by leftover 
State Department leftwingers—insisted 
that everyone would ultimately bene- 
fit by opening the doors of this country 
to any and all alien commodities. Down 
and down went US. tariffs, setting us 
up for today’s serious predicament that 
becomes more critical as the inflow of 
foreign products and the outgo of gold 
continue almost unchecked. The reso- 
lution under consideration here today 
can be an important means of getting 
us back in the proper direction. Actu- 
ally, it should be welcomed by the diplo- 
mats who have been representing us at 
meetings of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, because this action by 
Congress would provide a medium of get- 
ting themselves off the heok which they 
assisted in setting up and which is now 
being used to strangle American labor 
and industry. Once the resolution is 
adopted, our generous “GATTeers” need 


only explain to their suave friends at the 


international roundtable that it is the 
sense of Congress that no further trade 
concessions be made in the next 2 years. 
Sorry, but our orders are to “stand pat’”’ 
before we sacrifice any more industries. 
That is all that need be said when the 
boys gather at Geneva or wherever else 
the good fellows who trade off domes- 
tic markets without semblance of a quid 


pro quo plan to meet their foreign friends 


this year and next. 

Meanwhile, back at the legislative 
branch, perhaps we will be able to plan 
for a showdown on the entire foreign 
trade program. Perhaps we can get an 
answer to the question of whether we are 
willing to permit our own factories and 
plants to shut down in order to please 
people elsewhere in the world. There is 
@ possibility, too, that by now we can 
even convince the policymakers in the 
State Department of the fallacious rea- 
soning behind the free trade doctrine. 
Somehow those credulous functionaries 
were unable to comprehend that. the 
manufacturing facilities erected at vari- 
ous points around the globe at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer would 
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produce materials directly competitive 
with our own products. Now the picture 
becomes. more vivid with the rush of 
American dollars into alien areas where 
labor and materials are cheap. When 
the average hourly earnings in industrial 
occupations amount to more than $2 in 
the United States, slightly more than 60 
cents in the United Kingdom, and less 
than 25 cents in Japan, there is no doubt 
about why we are being undersold all 
along the line. And behind the products 
made abroad—in addition to the reputa- 
tions of leading foreign companies—are 
such labels as National Cash Register, 
Remington Rand, Hamilton, Singer, 
Ford, General Motors, Chrysler, General 
Tire & Rubber, and scores of other estab- 
lished brand names. 

Since the end of World War IT Ameri- 
can business has invested more than $27 
billion in factories, oil wells, mines, and 
other enterprises in foreign lands. One 
large manufacturer cub employment 
from 9,000 to less than 5,000 in a factory 
here after opening a similar plant in 
Europe. A steel processor laid off his 
1,000 employees in New York State to 
set up shop in Japan and take advantage 
of cheap labor there and low tariffs here. 
Indeed, transferring job opportunities to 
Europe, South America, and Asia has 
become a principal export activity of the 
United States. 

Speaking for the congressional district 
which I represent, I can testify that our 
coal, railroad, pottery, ceramics, glass, 
machine tools, and other industries have 





* suffered constant oppression from im- 


ported materials. Now our steel indus- 
try has become a target of shippers from 
countries where labor is cheap and 
standards of living far below ours. Un- 
less we take action, not a single area of 
the country—whether it be industrial or 
agricultural—will escape similar fate. 
Now is the time to transmit our views to 
the State Department. Let us give this 
resolution the support it needs and thus 
get started on the way back to a sane 
foreign trade program. 





Surrender to Whom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment recently broadcast on a program 
referred to as “Life Line.” 

“Life Line” is a patriotic and religious 
educational movement. 

One of its activities is production of a 
daily radio program conducted by Mr. 
Wayne Poucher, radio minister for “Life 
Line.” ‘This program consists of a pub- 
lic affairs commentary and a short ser- 
monette. Originating in Washington, 
this program is broadcast over more 
than a hundred stations throughout 


4 _ the Nation. 
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Mr. Poucher has been acclaimed by 
listeners as one of the more powerful 
profreedom voices 
America today. I feel members of Con- 
gress will benefit from reading one of 
his latest broadcasts entitled, “Surren- 
der to Whom?” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SURRENDER TO WHOM? 

Right is not a fortress in which the patriot 
can sit safely protected from the rest of the 
world. Rather, the cause of freedom is 
one which must be brought boldly out inte 
the world. We must be ready to defend it 
and diligent in advocating it. Only in this 
way can we turn back the mistaken hordes, 
who are continually intensifying the prop- 
aganda for their ideas. 

Patriots too frequently talk only to one 
another. Thus they sometimes find that 
they comprise a narrowing, rather than a 
widening, circle of influence. We must 
guard against this tendency. The mistaken 
are well aware that the constant hammer- 
ing home of their ideas is essential to their 
success. Patriots cannot afford, in this time 
of grave peril, to be any less zealous on be- 
half of freedom. 

If you should tire of the struggle to main- 
tain freedom in America and become in- 
clined to. give up, to whom would you sur- 
render except to someone who would cut 
your throat during the ceremony of yielding? 
The ativocates of freedom can expect no 
mercy from the mistaken. They will not 
give quarter. 

Authorities who have studied the methods 
of communism in nations where its adher- 
ents have seized power solemnly state that 
one-third of the population of the United 
States is marked for liquidation if the anti- 
freedom forces take Over. How could any- 
one consider surrender? 

While blatantly repeating the big lie of 
peaceful coexistence, the international mis- 
taken, aided by followers working from with- 
‘in, already have subjugated 17 countries 
with a population of over 900 million peo- 
ple—about one-third of all the humans on 
earth. 

As the No. 1 target of the conspiracy, 
the United States is the prime objective of 
anti-freedom espionage. FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover declares that between 70 and 
80 percent of Russian officials in the United 
States are members of the Communist intel- 
ligent services. The number of such per- 
sonnel assigned to the United States has 
sharply increased—by nearly 50 percent in 
the last 5 years. 

These espionage activities expose the utter 
fallacy of so-called peaceful coexistence. In 
recent years pseudo appeals for peace by 
the leaders of the worldwide conspiracy have 
been more than matched by intensified 
espionage efforts in the United States. 
Using blackmail, bribery, and similar tech- 
niques, these agents of the mistaken, many 
with diplomatic immunity, are stepping up 
their efforts to obtain our military, scientific, 
and industrial secrets for use against us. 

If we should weaken and consider sur- 
render,. let us remind ourselves that we 
would be surrendering to persons who have 
an utter contempt for individual freedom 
and for the true principles of citizenship as 
expressed in a society based on law and 
order. This contempt is fed in America by 
the moral and physical weakness of some 
of our citizens. There are too many among 
us who are willing to surrender a principle 
of morality to the illusions of expediency. 
Where weakness prevails, fear takes over— 
and fear can cause a citizen to evade his 
duty and even to give up his birthright of 
freedom. 
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The rule of fear is the rule of tyrants. It 
is the seed of fear that Nikita Khrushchev 
hopes to plant in our minds when he threat- 
ens to unleash on us what he terms “the 
most devastating war ever known by man- 
kind.” In a criminal sense, this is black- 
mail—ballistic blackmail. It is the same 
seed of fear the hoodlum strives to plant in 
the minds of prospective victims of a pro- 
tection racket. ‘ 

The end results of the mistaken’s complete 
contempt for the rights of others - pro 
in nature. Today, in Communis 
more. than 500 million persons aod peen 
herded into communes. In this completely 
regimented existence, families have been 
broken up, private property confiscated, work 
militarized, and the individual robbed of all 
freedom of choice in his personal life. 

Nor let us forget the Soviet brutalities in. 
Hungary; the rape of Tibet; the imprison- 
ment and degradation of the consecrated 
men whose only crime was teaching the word 
of God. 

All the activities of the mistaken every- 
where in the world should strengthen the de- 
termination of patriots not to yield their 
freedom. There must be no thought of sur- 
render. There must be thought only of 
ways arid means of saving our precious free- 
dom. 





Agreement on Need 8 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
many Congressmen and Senators are 
concerned about the plight of the Na- 
tion’s railroads. As a Representative 
from Omaha, one of the Nation’s major 
rail terminals and headquarters of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, I of course share 
this.concern wholeheartedly. 

Congress has as recently as 1958 recog- 





‘nized the need for corrective legislative 


action with the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958. Much more re- 
mains to be done, not only at the Fed- 
eral level but by ” States and other 
subdivisions. 


Under leave to extend ay amastatl 
include an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of January 30, which 
contains an outstanding review of the 
problems @f this vital industry. There 
is one line of the editorial which we 
must never forget: “Whatever the re- 
sult, the railroads have one sound 
premise; namely, that the Nation needs 
them.” 

The editorial follows: 

AGREEMENT ON NEED 

President Eisenhower was echoing some 
often emotionally expressed appeals of the 
railroad industry when he told his news 
conference that there should be “a real over- 
haul of all the regulations and controls” as 
a step toward giving the carriers “a chance’ 
to be prosperous.” ‘It is doubtful if any 
railroader would differ with the President's 
opinion that they are governed “by anti- 
quated laws and regulations” and they havv, 
in fact, pinpointed 1887 as the birth year 
for today’s regulatory antiquities. Modifica- 
tions in the years since have fallen far short, 
in the industry’s view, of giving it a fair 
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deal in the mid-20th-century transportation 
economy ; 


Government. They do blame Uncle Sam pri- 
marily, however, for placing them at a com- 
ee eer: granting direct or 

indirect subsidies to other systems of public 
transportation—highway, -air, water, and 
pipeline. Daniel P. Loomis, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, recently 
estimated Federal aid to competitive trans- 
port at $17 billion in less than 15 years since 
World War II. In the same period, he said, 


’ the rails spent $14 billion in private capital 


Many State authorities likewise are villains 
in the railroad books, because of reluctance 


national average. Even the featherbedding 
problem, which the industry claims cost it 
$500 million yearly for work not done, is 
blamed in part on State safety laws as well 

as upon union demands. 
Obviously, some of the railroads’ problems 
are of their own making—as Mr. Eisenhower 
Transporta 


be transferred entirely to any combination of 
ae systems. If their economic health 

not preserved, as a private-enterprise in- 
aun: it is not an exaggeration for railroad 
spokesmen to point to nationalization as the 
undesirable alternative. 





Anti-S iti Attach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, all of 
us have read about the outbreak of dese- 
crations of houses of worship in this 
country, in Germany, and in other lands. 
Some of us have seen these expressions 
of hate. Occasionally we have rational- 
ized that these have been the work of 
youngsters, mere juvenile pranks. 

Some of. us have had the opportunity 
to deplore these incidents while we were 
out in our constituencies. Some of us 
have not. Few of us have brought them 
to official attention through the Recorp. 

I for one, Mr. President, hesitated stat- 
ing my own anger on this floor until the 
proper time arose. For one thing, I think 
we all recognize that there are, indeed, 
publicity seekers who would seize upon 
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the additional notoriety of official Senate 
cognizance in order to further their own 
psychopathic tendencies to desecrate 
houses of God. 

The other day I received in the mail a 
very excellent presentation of official 
German positions in this matter. I was 
impressed. 

It is very important, it seems to me, 
that responsible governments not con- 
done such lawlessness, It is important 
that responsible governments which do 
not condone anti-Semitism or other hate 
take steps to halt any manifestation of 
such hate. This is why we applaud the 
German Government. This is why, Mr. 
President, I believe it is important that 
we implement what our Constitution 
states about the sanctity of the indi- 
vidual and his beliefs. This is one rea- 
son why I favor strong legislation to halt 
those who would bomb or desecrate a 
house of God, a cemetery or any other 
building, or who would stop an indi- 
vidual from voting because of the color 
of his skin or the church he attends, or 
who would do bodily harm to an Ameri- 
can for some such reason. 

Millions died because of a madman 
who killed and made war in the name 
of a symbol—the swastika. To cohdone 
desecrations of any kind would be to con- 
done evil. But to condone desecrations 
by swastikas or to make light of them is 
an evil in itself. 

Mr. President, I ask ‘unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the statement to the West 
German Bundestag, other statements of 
the Embassy of that country, and the 
statement of Willy Brandt, mayor of 
West Berlin. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A DIsGRACE—BUNDESTAG ConDEMNs ANTI- 
Semiric INCIDENTS 

Anti-Semitic incidents in the Federal Re- 
public during recent weeks have produced 
protests from every quarter, both official and 
public, as well as countermeasures designed 
to curb National Socialist or anti-Semitic 
attitudes. The position of the German Fed- 
eral Government on this question is well 
known and has been frequently cited in the 
press. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer has 
made his own position amply clear on more 


/than one occasion; and recently, during a 


radio and television address, he stated: “The 
unaminity of the entire German people in 
condemning anti-Semitism and national 
socialism has been demonstrated in the 
strongest possible way.” On January 20, 
Prof. Carlo Schmid, Vice President of the 
Bundestag,’ made the following statement to 
the Bundestag, endorsed by the four parties 
represented in that house. The declaration 
was received with loud and prolonged 
applause. 

“On Christmas Eve ruffians daubed swas- 
tikas and anti-Semitic abuse on a house of 
God belonging to the Jewish congregation in 
Cologne. Since then, there have been other 
similar occurrences in the Federal Republic 
involving filthy scribblings of anti-Semitic 
or Nazi sentiments. 

“It is a disgrace that this could happen 
in our country. This disgrace is not miti- 
gated by the fact that in other countries, 
too, walls have been smeared with swastikas 
and abuse of the Jewish people. We Ger- 
mans have no right to point our fingers at 
others. It is true that in other countries 
there has been ruffianism under the sign of 
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the swastika; but in our country 6 million 
Jews were murdered in the name of this 
symbol. For this reason, what has happened 
in Germany during these weeks is a greater 
disgrace than it would be elsewhere. And 
for the same reason, our reaction against it 
must be stronger and must proceed from 
greater introspection. 

“It seems certain that the excesses, which 
are shameful to us, have quite different 
causes and agents. In several cases destruc- 
tive self-aggrandizement, the desire to ap- 
pear in the newsreels and papers, may have 
played a role. In several cases political sec- 
tarianism was involved, which, moreover, 
may have been planned in some place or an- 
other. In several cases it was a show of ju- 
venile delinquency. We must not be content 
with these conclusions. Most of these ju- 
venile delinquents were scarcely 10 years old 
in 1945 and had never met a Jew face to 
face. That they give vent to their emotions 
by scrawling anti-Semitic slogans, instead 
of overturning automobiles and breaking 
windows, indicates that many of them still 
have, below the threshold of consciousness, 
recesses which have not been cleared of rub- 
bish. Parents may be to blame for this; 
teachers may be to blame for it; feelings of 
inferiority may be at the bottom of it; and 
perhaps in some places there is still a psy- 
chological climate which calls up such 
phantoms. 

“That this is the case is of concern to 
all of us. To all of us it poses a task which 
we will have to manage. We Germans shall 
have failed as long as anyone can say with- 
out fear of being ostracized: The attitude of 
the Third Reich toward the Jews was dis- 
agreeable foolishness, because it made the 
whole world.our enemy. We shall fail as 
long as there can be any discussion—in- 
tended to exculpate us—about whether there 
were 6 million or only 3 million Jews mur- 
dered. We shall fail as long as every child 
is not taught, and does not understand, that 
the problem is not whether 6 or 3 million, 
but rather whether none or one was mur- 
dered. But above all, we shall fail as long 
as we regard what has happened to the 
synagogues not as a question of morality but 
from the point of view of the possible dam- 
age which the Federal Republic may have 
suffered as a result. 

“Many have expressed regret, foremost 
among them the representatives of the Jew- 
ish congregations, that the press has made 
s0 much fuss about this filthy business. 
Certainly a dozen juvenile delinquents were 
incited by such fuss. But perhaps this is 


‘good: For there are situations in which the 


sleeping hounds of hell must be awakened 
so that their barking will bring us to the 
realization of how close we are to hell. 

“Only if we uncover the evil still at work 
here and there among the German people 
shall we be able to exorcise it. And in doing 
so, of course, we should have help from 
abroad. People in other countries should see 
not only the dirty work, but they should also 
see the readtion of countless men and women, 
especially of countless young people, among 
us. These young people should not be per- 
mitted to feel that they are alone, or that 
they too are counted among the outlaws. 
They should be given brotherly encourage- 
ment. If this is done, these hateful phan- 
toms from our past will vanish.” 





Wiwespreap Popu.ar REACTION AGAINST ANTI- 
SEMITIC DEMONSTRATIONS 
TRADE UNIONS, YOUTH, CHURCH, AND UNIVER*+ 
SITY GROUPS PROTEST 
Following the desecration of the Cologne 
synagogue, the directorate of the German 


Federation of Trade Unions passed a resolu- — 


tion condemning these anti-Semitic demon- 
strations. It stated, in part: “The director- 
ate of the German Federation of Trade 
Unions, as the representative of the workers, 
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employees, and officials of the Federal Repub- 
lic, is profoundly shocked by the desecration 
of synagogues, churches, and memorials to 
the victims of national socialism. In accord 
with honest and decent men everywhere it 
severely condemns these horrible deeds.” 
The federation demanded that all parties in 
the Federal Government and in the State 
governments take immediate action to com- 
bat the pernicous activity of right-wing radi- 
cal and anti-Semitic groups. 


YOUTH GROUPS 


On behalf of 6 million young Germans, 
united in the German Federal Youth Coun- 
cil, the council’s chairman issued the follow- 
ing declaration condemning actions of 
anti-Semitic and Nazi nature: “The 6 mil- 
lion young Germans who belong to the 14 
large democratic youth organizations united 
in the nonpartisan and interdenomina- 
tional German Youth Council have cate- 
gorically dissociated themselves from these 
irresponsible activities. The German Youth 
Council protests against the identification 
of the young generation of Germany with 
such elements and declares: German youth 
has nothing in common with those individ- 
ual offenders. In recent years German 
youth has often given proof of the fact that 
to them mutual esteem is the natural pre- 
requisite for living together in a democratic 
form of society. These young people have 
shown that they are seriously endeavoring 
to overcome the Nazi past. Prompted by 
the recent incidents, the German Federal 
Youth Council appeals to all young Ger- 
mans: Make use of every opportunity to 
prevent incidents of this kind! e by 
word and deed that German youth “refuses 
to have anything to do with racial hatred or 
political instigation.” 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH 


The directorate of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Germany, in Hanover, 
also issued a condemnation of these anti- 
Semitic demonstrations, and appealed to the 
older generation to assist young people in 
clearly forming their own judgments about 
the history of the Hitler: period and the 
times leading up to it. The reaction of the 
German publio should not confine itself to 
declarations of sympathy for Jewish citizens, 
it said, but should bring about a realization 
on the part of the public of its own culpable 
negligence. 

THE UNIVERSITIES 

In West Berlin more than 2,000 professors 
and students of the Free University signed 
a declaration of the German-Israeli study 
group protesting against anti-Semitic in- 
cidents. At the University of.Mainz the 
general student council and the student 
parliament demanded the exclusion of all 
so-called neo-Nazis\from study at German 
universities. 

These popular protests bear witness to 
Chancellor Adenauer’s statement that the 
unanimous and spontaneous condemnation 
of anti-Semitism and of national socialism 

y the German people is the one hopeful 
aspect of these terrible events. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S INVESTIGATION 


The Federal. Ministry of the Interior has 
conducted an investigation into the num- 
ber and the background of recent anti- 
Semitic incidents in the Federal Republic. 
This investigation, though not yet complete, 
provides sufficient material to allow cer- 
tain conclusions to be drawn about the na- 
ture of these incidents; and in the light of 
this material they may be placed in the 
proper perspective. For example, it is ap- 
parent that the majority of these acts were 
committed anonymously. The persons in- 
volved did not wish to be identified. It is 
also apparent on the basis of the informa- 
tion available that most of these persons 


do not have any political affiliation and 
have not been involved previously in any 
kind of political activity. 

From December 24 to January 14, 93 per- 
sons were arrested for complicity in anti- 
Semitic or Nazi activities; and, almost with- 
out exception, all confessed te their involv- 
ment. It is significant to note that 16 of 
the 93 were intoxicated when they com- 
mitted the acts. The investigation estab- 
lished that 17 were under 14 years of age; 
387 were betwéen 14 and 21; 22 between 21 
and 30; and 17 were over 30 years of age. 
Only 3 were members of the rightwing Ger- 
man Reich Party; 10 acknowledged sym- 
pathy for the party’s program; and the re- 
maining 80 had no radical political inter- 
ests of any kind. On the other hand, 17 
of the 93 admitted that their actions were 
motivated by anti-Semitic or Nazi senti> 
ments. The investigation also indicated 
that 39 had no political motives whatever, 
but acted solely out of a desire for pub- 
licity, encouraged by press, radio, and tele- 
vision reports, or could be classed as juvenile 
delinquents. 

Court action against those arrested has 
been swift. As of January 14, judgment 
had been passed on 11 of the accused, Ver- 
dicts so far range from 4 weeks to 17 
months, with some lesser terms for juve- 
niles. None of the convicted have been 
given the possibility of parole. 

It is noteworthy that reports on these 
incidents have caused large-scale resigna- 
tions from the German Reich Party as well 
as cancellations of subscriptions to right- 
wing publications. All evidence proves that 
there is no truth in the allegation that 
German youth is anti-Semitic or in any 
way organized in Nazi or neo-Nazi units. 
There are approximately 15 rightwing youth 
organizations in the Federal Republic which 
have a total of only 3,000 members, They 
are carefully watched, and any of their ac- 
tivities which violate the constitution are 
promptly and severely punished. 

Though there is no evidence available that 
anti-Semitic literature has been mailed from 
the Federal Republic, German authorities 
have asked Jewish congregations all over 
the world to cooperate by informing them 
of the titles, authors, and publishers of any 
such literature that may appear. 


ANTI-SEMITIC DEMONSTRATIONS 
RIAS, BERLIN 

“It is regretable that the scribblings of 
Nazi and anti-Semitic slogans is still head- 
line news everywhere in the world—particu- 
larly so, because such worldwide Las ap 
encourages the continuation and 
this cowardly and primitive behavior a 
ried on under the cover of night. Beyond 
that, however, it would be equally regret- 
able, if the public and the authorities, espe- 
cially in Germany, would believe that every- 
thing is in order again as soon as this patho- 
logical political pornography disappears. In 
having the right to organize, radical groups 
also have the opportunity to influence our 
young people—even if relatively only a small 
portion of them—before they have a chance 
to develop defenses against the poison of 
radicalism. And this points up the most 
neglected aspect of postwar life in our coun- 
try: namely, the inadequate of 
youth about the shameful events of the past 
and about the conditions whith produced 
them.” 


FRANKFURTER RUNDSCHAU, FRANKFURT 
(SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC) 

“It would be foolish to deny that there is 
uneasiness in Great Britain about Germany 
and that this has been intensified by the 
scribbling of some political fools. Now that 
the ice of the cold war is melting, the old 
rubble comes to the surface again. We talk 
much about our unconquered past. We 
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are now being made aware of the fact that it 


the parents, who take part in the secret con- 
spiracy of silence about 
snide remarks, dispell 
school’s teachings; but all of us who li 
complacently, as if we had not started 
Second World War and, indeed, almost won it. 
In an atmosphere of prosperity, which we 
heedlessly enjoy, the burden of unacknowl- 
edged guilt, or guilt borne without under- 
standing, causes a politically fatal disease. 
Our standards are, for the most part, mate- 
rialistic ones; our indifference toward the 
probationary period given us is immoral; and 
that we are successful for the time being 
blinds us to the realization of our situation 
and deafens us to our inner voice. No suc- 
cess, however, is ever so great that it will 
counterbalance the lack of human kindness 
and political wisdom.” 


RHEINISCHER MERKUR, KOBLENZ 
(INDEPENDENT) 
“The unanimous surge of abhorrence 
which swept over the Federal Republic after 


has lost its collective suggestiveness. After 
the horrible mistreatment of the Jews by 
the Hitler regime, anti-Semitic excesses can- 
not reckon with secret approval or quasi« 
tolerance, because the ruthlessly atheistic 
race madness of that regime, which was di- 
rected against Jews and Christians alike, has 
destroyed among Christians the residues of 
medieval prejudices. The flood of letters te 
the congregation of the Cologne synagogue 
is proof that today thousands of Germans 
would their Jewish fellow citizens 
with their lives if these nationalist fools 
would again try to harm them.” 


KHRUSHCHEV BEFORE THE SupREME SovreT 
DER TAGESSPIEGEL, BERLIN (INDEPENDENT) 
“The Soviet Union approaches the summit 
meeting with a far-reaching modernization 
of its armed forces; and not only in the 
military field does Khrushchev modernize 
the Soviet system. - 
number of reforms which he has -brought 
about one often hears in the West talk about 
@ liberalization of communism. This is a 
total misunderstanding which can only lead 
to d false conclusions. Khru- 
shchev modernizes communism in all areas 
with the single goal of getting the greatest 
efficiency from the system and the people.” 
FRANKFURTER ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG, FRANKFURT 
(INDEPENDENT) 

“The Soviet Premier’s announcement 
should be interpretéd in the context of the 
strategic concept of the Soviets. It is 


- of an overall plan. The 1.2 million 


who can be spared will be transferred to the 
labor force to bolster the economy. We 
must understand that they are growing 
stronger by having less. This form of dis- 
armament is indeed unilateral and unique, 
and it makes genuine disarmament even 
more urgent.” 

GOVERNING Mayor oF BERLIN, WILLY BRanpr, 
COMMENTS ON ANTI-SEMITIC DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS 
In the past weeks there have been a 

number of deeply regrettable, revolting, 

shocking happenings which we have to face 
and combat. 

Unfortunately, some of them have token 
place in Berlin, too. 
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Whoever again beats the macabre drum of 
racial hate, of anti-Semitism—above all in 
Germany—is challenging everything that 
basically has not been atoned for after the 
millions of murders in the gas chambers 
and extermination camps. . 

Whoever conjures up the evil spirit of 
nazism not only condemns himself morally 
and legally but commits the most evil out- 
rage on his nation. 

What we have experienced in the last 2 
weeks must not be either minimized or ex- 
aggerated or distorted. 

It is bad enough that here and there the 
swastika has cropped up again, that Jewish 
houses of worship have been besmeared and 
Jewish citizens been harassed. 

That must not be minimized, above all in 
Berlin. And we have not had the slightest 


and national duty. 

In Berlin we have had a happy example of 
the swift action of justice and police authori- 
ties. We will continue to act swiftly and 
vigorously because we will not allow the air 
we breathe to be poisoned. 

There have been many spontaneous dem- 
onstrations of the feelings of our people, 
above all by the youth of our city. 

We have proved that Berlin is a clean 
city, a city that has not gone through bit- 
experiences in vain, a city that will not 
for freedom and self-determi- 
endangered or distorted by a 
to learn, or by a few hood- 
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people of the free part of Germany, 


into the evil past. 

last few days I have had many 
Jewish fellow citizens and they 
confirmed that they know where we 


ve asked them not to doubt this city 
community. After all that is be- 
! we will not allow ourselves to be 
confused by propaganda drumfire. 

Above all, I appeal to people in foreign 
nations—get exact information before you 
give a final verdict. 

Do not confuse the overwhelming majority 
of Germans who have broken with the grim 
shame and the crimes of the past with the 
political hoodlums who have been in the 
news recently. 

And last but not least, do not do Berlin 
injustice. 

We stand for freedom. For us, antinazism 
and anticommunism are one and the same. 

We will not depart from this path. I 
therefore ask confidence in Germany—from 
Berlin I appeal for Germany. 
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Why Can’t Some of Our Universities Be 
Fair to the U.S. Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has been made a whipping boy by 
some of the universities and colleges of 
the country over the question of the 
loyalty oath required of those students 
seeking Federal loans to carry on their 
education. Under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I offer the very 
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thought-provoking editorial which. ap- 

pears in the February issue of the Amer- 

ican Legion magazine. The editorial is 

as follows: 

Wuy Can’r Some or Our UNIVERSITIES BE 
Far To THe US. CONGRESS? 


If ever you want to run for Congress, make 
sure first that you have the hide of a 
rhinoceros. 

Latest example is the Qeating Congress is 
taking these days from some of our univer- 
sity presidents. To say that Congress is 
being maligned by intellectual cheating is 
putting it mildly. 

Remember when the Soviet Union sent up 
the first sputnik? 

“How come?” everybody wanted to know. 
Where is the vaunted U.S. superiority in 
science and education, that it lets the Reds 
beat us into space? 

Our colleges took the brunt of the early 
criticism. Why weren’t they training more 
and better scientists than Russia? 

The colleges said, of course, that what they 
needed was more money—more for them- 
selves, more for their students. Just give us 
the money and away we go. 

When you get to Congress you'll find that’s 
what they all say. 

Anyway, Congress stopped, looked, listened, 
and believed. 

Somewhat over a year ago Congress passed 
the National Defense Education Act. It 
allows Federal loans for college students, in 
the hope that that will help some of them 
make a contribution some day to US. 
science in the fields in which we are com- 
peting with the Soviet Union. 

Congress asked but one assurance. It 
asked that when a student should get one 
of those loans he would state that he is 
loyal to the United States and would have 
no part in overthrowing the United States 
by illegal and violent means: 

Some 1,370 colleges and universities have 

this, and so have 120,000 students 
in those 1,370 colleges. 

Not so 16 other colleges, including Yale 
and Harvard. They are raising so much hell 
about it that they have refused to go along 
with the program. 

What did Congress do to offend them? 

Well, say Yale and Harvard and the 14 
others, what do you mean by asking our stu- 
dents to say they’ll be loyal to their country 
and wouldn’t be traitors? We want this 
money with no strings attached or we don’t 
want it at all, and we won’t let our students 
make any such pledge in order to get Fed- 
eral help to go through college. 

This being America, of course, any objec- 
tions are entitled to their day in court. 
Maybe Yale, Harvard et al., have some good, 
solid, sensible and fair arguments that Con- 
gress should listen to respectfully. 

Last December 20, A. Whitney Griswold, 
president of Yale, got the stage in the New 
York Times magazine to state the case of the 
16 “rebels.” But if you expect he was solid, 
sensible and fair to Congress, you’re mis- 
taken. 

President Griswold set forth three main 
objections to his students pledging loyalty 
before borrowing U.S. defense funds. Let’s 
look at his three complaints. 

1. He said that Congress is just picking 
on students and teachers, singling them out 
for distrust and bad faith. 

2. He said a loyalty oath and affidavit 
wouldn't make students loyal. 

3. He said that one loyalty oath leads to 
another, and went to great pains to set forth 
that this could lead to persecutions and 
Official inquiries into the minds of all of us. 

Are these complaints fair, just and reason- 
able? Let’s look at them one at a time. 


Complaint No. 1: The Congress, says Gris- 


wold, has singled out teachers and students 
for “distrust” from among all others who get 
Federal subsidies and loans, Farmers, vet- 
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erans, social security beneficiaries, for in- 
stance, don’t have to take loyalty oaths to get 
Government checks. Even Federal officials 
who do take loyalty oaths don‘t have to sign 
non-Communist affidavits. So, President 
Griswold tells the people, the Congress is 
just picking on students and teachers. 

Comment: Either way you look at it, Presi- 
dent Griswold is kidney punching. 

First consider whether Congress shows no 
faith in the colleges and students. 

The whole student loan program is an act 
of faith in the colleges and students by the 
Congress. 

No college is asked to guarantee that the 
students who get this help will ever produce 
the results desired. Congress took the col- 
leges at their word, that if they and their 
students had more money our country might 
give the Soviet Union a go of it in scientific 
education. 

Of course some of the sudents who get 
these loans will go into pro football, others 
may make a big thing of stock speculation or 
take over pater’s delicatessen, or go into ad- 
vertising—even as.some of the lads the tax- 
payers have educated at West Point and An- 
napolis have done. 

But Congress smiles in the face of such 
certain adversities for its program, and looks 
at the good side of the gamble. Some of 
those students, it has faith, will stick to their 
chosen field of learning and rise to eminence 
in it some day. Of these, some will contrib- 
ute to the advancement of science in the 
United States. 

The Federal loans will make it easier for 
them to carry their heavy load of studies, 
free them from dishwashing and waiting on 
tables, make them better scientists faster. 
Congress places faith in colleges and stu- 
dents alike that this will be so. 

Does President Griswold come forth in the 
midst of his criticism, to admit that maybe 
Congress has shown some small faith in his 
team? He does not. 

Second, in directly accusing Congress of 
“singling out” colleges and students for 
“distrust” Griswold is faking the facts, not 
playing fair with Congress, making an un- 
justifiable slur on the motives of Congress. 

In order to assume hurt feelings—which 
by the way is the main complaint of the 16 
colleges—Griswold has to pretend. He pre- 
tends that the difference between asking for a 
loyalty oath in the student loan program, 
and not asking for it in, say the social se- 
curity program, stems from an insulting 
estimate by Congress of the difference be- 
tween the people who may be benefited. 

Yale’s president has to pretend (and he 
does pretend) that there is no difference 
in the programs that could account for ask- 
ing loyalty assurances in one program but 
not in the others. 

Is there no difference between the pro- 
grams, quite apart from the people? 

Of course there is. 

This is a defense program. 

If it works at all, some of the students 
who are helped by it will, some day, work 
on the intimate secrets of science projects 
in which we are competing with the Soviet 
Union. 

Any fairminded person would concede that 
Congress—whether or not it has the right 
answer—has more reason to fear national 
betrayal here than it does of an elderly 
widow who gets a social security check in the 
mail. 

Yale’s president concedes no such true 
motive in Congress at all. He stakes the 
main argument of all 16 “rebel” colleges on a 
nasty and unjustified accusation that Con- 
gress is just trying to insult the colleges. 
And this, dear reader, is what you can ex- 
pect too, even from the highest seats of 
learning, if every you get to Congress. 

Complaint No. 2: Loyalty oaths and affi- 
davits, says Griswold, will not make the stu- 
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dents loyal. A disloyal person can and 
maybe will lie in order to reap advantage. 

Comment: Of course the oath and affidavit 
won’t make anyone become loyal to the 
United States. No Member of Congress has 
said so, nor given Griswold any reason to 
believe that he thinks this is the reason for 
the oath. 

The purpose of the oath and affidavit is as 
clear to Griswold as it is to you. 

Its purpose is (1) to prevent lending Fed- 
eral defense funds to such few students who 
are unable to pledge loyalty to the United 
States, and (2) to give grounds for prosecut- 
ing any students who take the oath, accept 
the loans, and then use their education to 
serve an enemy of the United States. 

Does President Griswold admit this ob- 
vious motive of the Congress and speak in- 
telligently to the point on it? He coes not. 
He doesn’t show Congress the courtesy of 
mentioning the true purpose of the oath and 
affidavit. He talks instead about whether 
the oath will make students loyal all by 
itself, just as if this were what Congress 
expected. 

Then he knocks that argument down, as 
if by so doing he were showing how stupid 
Congress is. The notion that the oath might 
create loyalty originated in the 16 colleges, 
not in Congress. The stupidity of discuss- 
ing it at all originates in Yale, Harvard, etc. 
To pretend Congress is that stupid is aca- 
demic cheating. 

Complaint No. 3: The great danger of per- 
mitting such oaths, says Yale’s president, 
is that they lead to political and religious 
test oaths, to prying into all our personal 
beliefs by prosecuting officials, and to in- 
quisitions, jailings, religious persecution, 
findings of criminal guilt by thought-police, 
etc. 

Comment: All of a sudden, President Gris- 
wold is talking about a completely different 
kind of oath from the one Congress has asked. 
His final main argument, like the others, 
beats Congress over the head for things Con 
gress didn’t do. He asks us to believe that 
Congress is really taking the first step toward 
Hitlerism, sovietism, witchhunting, religious 
persecution, gestapoism, Castroism. 

President Griswold knows that it is not 
true that one oath leads to another. 
Oaths don’t cause evils. They are tools of 
society and societies, not causes. Evil oaths 
come from evil societies. The Hitler oath 
(which President Griswold actually cites in 
his criticism of Congress) did not come from 
an earlier oath, but from the evil nature of 
Hitler. 

President Griswold knows that his claim 
that oaths,sunsupported by evil people, lead 
from bad to worse is pure poppycock. 

On his own Yale campus there is a century 
of experience with college-sanctioned fra- 
ternities exacting horrendous, secret oaths 
amidst trappings of medieval passwords and 
handclasps and awful portents, which—if 
you were to believe Yale’s president—would 
long before now have catapulted Yale back 
into the Dark Ages. 

His complaint against Congress in this 
respect is therefore not an act of intelli- 
gence, but another accusation. It is an 
unspoken charge ‘that the present Congress 
of the United States is evilly inclined toward 
political and religious persecution and 
thought control. 

If President Griswold has a passing per- 
sonal acquaintance with a cross-section of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, his 
dark charge that they would wreck Ameri- 
can liberties is shocking beyond belief. 

Suppose he speaks from ignorance of how 
loyal to liberty Congress is? His accusation 
is still a miserably unfair attack, based as it 
is solely upon evidence that before lending 
U.S. defense funds Congress wants assur- 
ances of loyalty to the United States akin 
to what every President from Washington 
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to Eisenhower has given, to what every Boy 
Scout has voluntarily pledged for 50 years, 
to what 21 million living and millions of 
dead war veterans have given for the priv- 
ilege of defending their country with their 
lives. 

If this is all that the complaints of the 16 
colleges out of 1,386 add up to, they are play- 
ing dirty pool and owe Congress an apology. 

And now it’s time to get back down to 
business. ‘Those sputniks are still going up, 
and the question of the day still is: “How 
come our great universities aren’t putting 
out scientists, in the midst of all their great 
tradition of academic freedom to equal what 
the regimented, thought-policed scholars of 
the Soviet Union are doing in space science 
and rocketry?” 

Congress has thrown you the ball, Presi- 
dent Griswold. How about picking it up 
and running with it? 





Group Insurance Protection for Federal 
Employees 





EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. ‘THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article writ- 
ten by my distinguished colleague from 
Kansas Senator Frank CARLSON and ap- 
pearing in the February issue of the 
Journal of American Insurance be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

My colleagues will recall the dynamic 
and effective leadership that Senator 
CarLson provided in the enactment of 
the Federal Employee Health Benefits 


Act. He has consistently championed © 


such legislation during his 9 years in the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HEALTH Boon FOR UNCLE SAM’s STAFF 

(By Senator FranK CARLSON) 

A new era of security-assured independ- 
ence will open for 2,300,000 Federal Govern- 
ment employees and their families this year 
in the anniversary month of Independence 
Day. 

On July 1 they’ll come, for the first time, 
under the protection of a new, Government- 
wide group health insurance program, com- 
parable to those already serving some 90 
million workers in U.S. private industry and 
their dependents. This will be made pos- 
sible by the Federal Employee Health Bene- 
fits Act, passed by the 86th Congress just 
before adjournment last summer. 

Heretofore, the employees and their 
families, about 44% million people in all, have 
had to arrange their own health plans, and 
many have been catrying inadequate cover-~ 
age. But with the participation of such a 
large group, they now should be able to get 
broader coverage for their money. And, 
certainly the biggest boon to most of them, 
the Government will assume half the cost 
of their insurance. 

While the Government will share the cost, 
just as many private employers are doing 
nowadays, it is notable that it did not seek 
to set up a big new bureaucratic branch to 
run its own health insurance program. In 
fact, such a possibility was never eyen con- 
sidered—a tribute, I think, to the job private 
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enterprise has done in providing health in- 
surance benefits to 123 million Americans 
who are covered today. 

This program is expected to cost about 
$214 million a year. Thus, the cost to the 
taxpayers will be about $107 million an- 
nually, Of this, no more than 1 percent will 
go for administrative expenses—again, be- 
cause private insurers will be running the 


program. 

All Federal employees are éligible to par- 
ticipate—public health workers, post office 
employees, Congressmen and their staffs, the 
employees of every government depai'tment, 
agency, bureau and office in Washington, in 
all 50 States, in U.S. territories, and work- 
ers stationed overseas. It has been esti- 
mated that 75 to 90 percent of them will 


sign up. 

They'll have a choice of the following 
plans: 

(1) A regular cash indemnity policy with 
an insufance company. It will reimburse 
the employee for hospital and medical costs 
incurred. The insurance carrier, chosen by 
the Civil Service Commission in December 
from about a dozen of the Nation’s largest, 
will be Aetna Life Insurance Co. Aetna will 
retnsure with all other qualified companies 
wishing to participate: 

(2) A service-type plan, such as Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. It generally makes a set- 
tiement with the hospital or doctor directly. 

(3) An existing group health insurance 
program operated by one of the national - 
government employee organizations, such as 
the National ‘Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
or by the agency for which the 


example. ee ee ee 
operation 17 @ number of years, providing 
hospital and’ medical coverage for thousands 
of employees at cost. 

(4) Comprehensive group-practice pre- 
payment plans, such as those offered by 


New York, or individual-practice prepay- 
ment plans. Many thousands of Federal em- 
Ployees also are covered by these programs. 

In every case, the principal eect of the 
new law will be that the Government will 
now pay half of each employee’s insurance 
premiums. If an employee has been paying 
$10 a month for his coverage, for example, 
he now will have to pay only half that. Since - 
half of our Federal employees make léss than. 
$4,800 a year, and some half a million earn 
less than $4,000, it’s clear what a help this 
will be to them. 

It may be that rather than continuing 
his present coverage at half the cost, the 
employee will choose to increase his pro~ 
tection, perhaps paying $15 a month for it. 
He'll improve his $10 coverage by a third, yet 
pay only $7.50. And many employees now 
facing the terrible risks of illness without 
any insurance at all will be able to buy group 
coverage at a price they can afford. 

Naturally we had to set limits on the 
amount the Government will match under 
the new law. For instance, for a em- 
ployee the Government will pay $1.25 to $1.75 
per pay period (biweekly). Foran employee 
plus his family, the Government’s share can 
range between $3 and $4.50 biweekly. That's 
for a policy under the cash indemnity or 
service benefit plans. The employee is free 
to choose the level of coverage he wants, and 
the Government, within these limits, will 
match his payments. 

For ee of ee plans or 
prepayment programs with 
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LAW TOOK YEARS OF EFFORT, COMPROMISE 


The employee’s half will be deducted from 
. His half actually may be more 


mums prescribed in the new law. 

It took many years of effort to achieve the 
passage of this legislation. Since 1947 Fed- 
eral employee health insurance bills had 
been considered by the Congress, but they got 
nowhere because the groups involved could 
never agree on the provisions. Finally, 
though, agreement was reached among the 
employees, the administration, the insurance 
industry, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, American Hospital 
Association, and the various employee 
group health plans. Our subcommittee, 
headed by Seneator Ricwarp Nerusercer of 
Oregon, held extensive hearings last April, 
and in July the Senate passed the bill 81 to 4. 
The House then held its hearings, made some 
changes in the bill, and approved it 383 to 4. 
A conference committee ironed out the dif- 
ferences between the two versions, and the 
final bill, cut down somewhat from the orig- 
inal in costs, was signed into law by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on September 28. 

Some of us in Congress and the adminis- 
tration tried to cut the costs still further, 
thinking of our already gigantic national 
debt and the effect of new spending on the 
Federal budget. We thought $80 million as 
the Government’s share of this plan would 


-have bought some good benefits. But with 


some groups asking for $145 million and 
more, there had to be some compromising. 
The administration also fought for years to 
hold the Government’s share to one-third of 
the total cost, while the employees’ organi- 
zations thought the United States should 
pay two-thirds. So the final 50-50 cost shar- 
ing was a compromise too. ; 
PLAN COMPARABLE TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY'S 


No one connected with the bill would even 
pretend it is perfect, or that it will work 
without some complaints and adjustments. 
But in view of the deep-rooted disagreements 
over a Federal employee health insurance 
plan during the past 12 years, I think all par- 
ties are pretty well satisfied that this is a 
good, workable law. At least the Govern- 
ment—the Nation’s largest employer—has 
recognized its obligation to its employees, 
and is now offering them a health plan every 
bit as generous‘as they’d find in most private 
industries. " 

With medical and hospital costs what they 
are nowadays, few families feel they can be 
without a health plan of some sort. Along 
with the retirement program, the group life 
insurance plan adopted 4 years ago and gen- 
erous sick leave provisions, this health in- 
surance program is probably the greatest 
“fringe benefit” our civil servants could get. 
Some 27 percent of the Government's $13 
billion annual payroll item already has been 
for fringe benefits. Financing half of this 
new health plan will boost those figures still 
higher. Nevertheless, if the Government is 
to compete with private business for com- 
petent, high-caliber employees, it cannot lag 
so far behind industry in the insurance pro- 
tection it offers. This unfortunately has 
been true for some years. Now this new-law 
goes far toward alleviating that situation. 

This legislation does not include retired 
Government employees and their dependents. 
However, bills are being considered this ses- 
sion which would provide them with a health 
plan, too. 

RESERVES NEEDED TO AVOID RATE INCREASES 


There is another omission in the new law 
that I think will. have to be watched: It 
does not require the accumulation of a suf- 
ficient reserve to cover the future rises that 
must be expected in hospital and medical 
costs. To keep boosting the rates for this 
program to cover these rising costs would be 
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unfair both to employees and to the tax- 
payers who pay the Government’s share. 
Yet that is exactly what will have to hap- 
pen, if past experience is any indication. 

The people taking Blue Cross in New 
York City, for example, had their rates 
boosted by a third in 1952, another 22 per- 
cent in 1958, and a whopping 26% percent 
last year. Needless to say, there are a lot 
of unhappy Blue Cross subscribers in New 
York City. Other plans weren’t all that bad 
off; nevertheless, rates have been rising con- 
stantly, and the experts say we can expect 
hospital costs alone to go up at least 5 to 10 
percent for the next’8 or 10 years. It takes 
@ good reserve to cover increases like that 
without having to ask the policyholders for 
higher premiums every year. Yet this law 
requires setting aside of 3 percent of the 
premiums at the most for reserves. So when 
these cost increases come, as they will, the 
only solution will be to raise the insurance 
premiums or cut down on benefits. Either 
way, our Federal employees are going to get 
hurt.., 

It is my hope that once the plan begins 
operating and we see how it is working out, 
we can hold new hearings and, if necessary, 
amend the present bill to fit the needs. For 
the time being, though, we have a program 
we can be proud of, and our Government 
employees will rest a lot easier come July 1, 
knowing they are protected by health bene- 
fits as generous and reasonable as they'd 
find anywhere. Adequate insurance means 
peace of mind, and it’s time our Federal 
Government workers got their fair share of 
both. 





The Hydrogen Bomb—Suggestions for 
Control of Superweapons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago tomorrow, on February 2, 1950, a 
distinguished New Englander rose in the 
Senate to make an historic speech. His 
subject was the arms race in the hydro- 
gen age and the major leadership re- 
quired from America if the world was to 
avoid self-destruction. The speaker was 
the senior Senator from Connecticut and 
my good friend, the late Brien McMahon. 

This was a speech on which he had 
labored mightily. I shall never forget 
the earnestness and determination with 
which he outlined his dramatic proposal 
in the Governor’s office in Hartford 
shortly before he presented it to the 
Senate. 

Into this effort Brien McMahon poured 
his whole heart and soul. The fact that 
he was the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, lent strength 
and persuasion to all that he said. 

In the intervening decade this speech 
has become famous, and justly so. For it 
was not only a statesmanlike presenta- 
tion of the crisis that confronted us in 
1950 when we decided to. produce the 
hydrogen bomb. -The analysis and the 
proposal remain just as pertinent, and 
twice as impelling, today.as they were 10 
years ago. 

The Senator supported the decision to 


proceed with the production of the hy- 
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drogen bomb; indeed he thought that 
any other decision would have been in- 
excusable. 

But he was troubled to the depth of 
his being over “resigning ourselves to a 
generation of waging the cold war.” 
“Arrayed against the choice of such a 
policy,” he concluded, “is 5,000 years of 
recorded history” of the outcome of arms 
races, as well as the knowledge of what 
such a choice would do over the years to 
American democracy, economically, psy- 
chologically, and morally. 

The alternative choice in policy, as 
Brien McMahon saw it, was to move 
“Heaven and earth to stop the atomic 
armaments race,” regarding “no sug- 
gestion as to startling or unconventional 
for careful consideration.” He thought 
a “fresh proposal for atomic peace” was 
urgently required, and went on to pro- 
pose a “global Marshall plan.” 

In return for general acceptance of 
effective safeguarded nuclear disarma- 
ment, he suggested that the United 
States each year for 5 years commit 
$10 billion to the following three pro- 
grams: President Truman’s point 4 
proposal, the peaceful development of 
atomic energy, and general economic 
aid abroad, 

“IT suppose that my suggestions will 
be termed impractical or theoretical in 
some quarters,” Senator McMahon con- 
cluded. “Before they are condemned, 
however, I would ask that whoever con- 
demns them produce a better proposal.” 

Mr. Speaker, who will say that in the 
intervening years our leaders have given 


“us proposals on anything like this scale 


er scope? Brien McMahon was pro- 
phetic not only in his statement of the 
challenge, but in his expectation that 
little or nothing would be done about it 
commensurate with the need. ; 

Yet the challenge and the fateful 
choices are with us still. Only the 
danger deepens. The risks have multi- 
plied and so has the terror. 


I am deeply convinced that in the 
very near future the historic opportuni- 
ties may be gone for the kind of action 
Senator McMahon urged. Indeed, if 
before 1970 we have not brpught the 
enormous risks we are running under 
better control, history itself may be be- 
hind us. 

With all this in mind, Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for a special order today in 
tribute to Senator McMahon’s foresight. 
With the forbearance of the House, I 
should like to read a slightly condensed 
version of this remarkable speech—in 
his words, as he gave it, 10 years ago: 

THE Hyproc—EN Boms—SUGGESTIONS FOR 

CONTROL OF SUPERWEAPONS 
« Mr. McManon. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has now given 
orders to build the hydrogen -bomb— 
to. create, in deliverable quantities, those 
chunks of the sun technically known as 
thermonuclear weapons, 

The scientists feel more confident that 
this most horrible of armaments can be de- 
veloped successfully than they felt in 1940 
when the original atomic bomb was under 
consideration. The hydrogen development 
will be cheaper than its uranium fore- 
runner. Theoretically, it is without limit in 
destructive capacity. A weapon made of 
such material would destroy any military 
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or other target, including the largest city 

on earth, 

The President’s decision was dictated by 
the severe realities of the world which we 

inhabit today. He had no choice, and his 

decision under present circumstances is 

right. 

po renund¢iation of the hydrogen 
bomb would mean embracing the folly of 
disarmament by example. Densely popu- 
lated American cities are made to order 
for an explosive that will level hundreds of 
square: miles. Communism suffered a de- 
feat in prestige when our democracy com- 
pleted the earliest atomic bombs, but this 
prestige defeat would be more than re- 
couped, assuming that Russia were to com- 
plete hydrogen bombs soonest. Further- 
more, if the Kremlin believes that it can- 
not outproduce us in ordinary atomic 
weapons—imagine calling the destroyers of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki ordinary—its logi- 
cal strategy is to excel in the thermonuclear 
field. All such factors as these serve to 
warn America against complacency. 

Voluntary acceptance of the idea of be- 
ing less well armed than other nations in 
this era of our greatest vulnerability runs 
completely counter to the traditions of our 
leaders-—and, I might add, to good common- 
sense. In my judgment, a failure to press 
ahead with the hydrogen bomb might mean 
unconditional surrender—in advance—by 
the United States to alien forces of evil. 

But please note my insistence that we 
possess no monopoly upon the hydrogen- 
bomb idea, If we win the race to build this 
weapon first, it will be only a matter of 
time—and possibly a short time>before the 
Kremlin achieves success also. Let me warn, 
with all the solemnity at my command, that 
building hydrogen bombs does not promise 
positive security for the United States; it 
promises only the negative result of avert- 
ing for a few months or years well nigh 
certain catastrophe. Do not for a moment 
overlook the obvious—that Soviet Russia 
broke our atomic-bomb monopoly sooner 
than we had expected, and she would break 
any hydrogen-bomb monopoly with equal 
or greater speed. Mr. President, I have the 
idea that in discussing this subject we are 
dealing with something which is extremely 
important. We are plunged into a truly 
terrible arms race. 

What are we going to do about it? 

There are really, I suggest, no more than 
two broad policies from which to choose. 
One consists in resigning ourselves to a gen- 
eration of waging the cold war—that is, 
striving endlessly to contain Russia’s out- 
ward pressure, pouring out our substance to 
stay ahead in the weapons competition even 
after the Kremlin becomes armed with hy- 
drogen bombs, and cherishing indefinitely 
the hope that Soviet tyranny will somehow 
see the evil of its ways and reform itself 
from within. Arrayed against the choice of 
such a policy is 5,000 years of recorded his- 
tory, which teaches again dnd again and 
again that armaments races lead to war— 
under today’s conditions, hydrogen war. 

But even if this policy could enable us to 
avoid armed conflict for a whole generation, 
it would undermine and corrupt that which 
we prize more highly even than the absence 
of hostilities: I refer to liberty. How is it 
possible for free institutions to flourish or 
even to maintain themselves in a situation 
in which defenses, civil and military, must 
be ceaselessly poised to meet an attack that 
might incinerate 50 million Americans—not 
in the space of an evening but in the space 
of minutes? 

Consider what sustained fear does to the 
individual—especially to the individual en- 
terpriser. It contsricts his imagination, par- 
alyzes his initiative, and even affects his 
personal morality. It constitutes the most 
subtle and potent of poisons. Consider the 
crushing burdens already imposed upon our 
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private enterprise economy. Consider, too, 
the restrictions on freedom already brought 
about by the atomic bomb and by its pres- 
sures upon us to accept loyalty checks, es- 
pionage counter measures, and widening 
areas of official secrecy. For a preview of the 
future if the armaments race continues, mul- 
tiply the effect of these factors by something 
like 1,000 times—to allow for the 1,000-times 
greater energy release of the hydrogen 
bomb—and if you are candid and realistic, 
I believe you will find it is difficult indeed to 
see a dominant role for freedom in such a 
picture. To stay alive we will find ourselves 
more and more compelled to imitate the 
totalitarian rival. 

The other broad policy which we may 
choose consists in moving heaven and earth 
to stop the atomic armaments race, to estab- 
lish world-wide atomic peace, and to make 
possible atomic-created abundance among 
all men. In pursuing that policy we would 
tap to the roots the resources of our in- 
genuity and imagination; we would regard 
no suggestion as too startling or uncon- 
ventional for careful consideration; and we 
would be guided, disciplined, and inspired 
by our code of ethics and democratic peace- 
loving decencies. 

It is miy intense conviction that our de- 
cision, born of necessity, to build the hydro- 
gen bomb must be accompanied by the im- 
mediate initiation of a moral crusade for 
peace having far greater potential effect than 
any physical weapon, even chunks of the 
sun, 

Mr. President, if we should fail in the 
business of working in a crusade for peace, 
we would deal a severe blow both to our 
moral position and to our fervent hopes for 
a secure future. The people of the United 
States want hirmony among nations in- 
finitely more than they want a new bomb. 
A fresh proposal for atomic peace, as dra- 
matic as it is sincere, impresses me as ur-~ 
gently desirable. 

Yet, through Bernard Baruch’s immortal 
address of more than 3 years ago, we have 
already undertaken one major peace effort— 
and it was unsuccessful in that today we re- 
main as far distant fram atomic agreement 
as when we started. Why did this honest 
peace effort fail to impact successfully upon 
all mankind? 

The answer is abvious and may be sum- 
marized in three words: Russia’s Iron Cur- 
tain. The people of Russia, thanks to the 
Iron Curtain, have been prevented from 
knowing the true and desperate nature of 
the atomic crisis. They have been kept from 
learning, due to the Iron Curtain, how we 
extend toward them the hand of friendship 
and offer a just atomic control plan for their 
protection and incalculable benefit as well as 
our own. Any information on the subject 
that reaches the Russian people is first 
twisted and distorted into the Red focus of 
the Kremlin’s official line. 

We all know why the Soviet elite mem- 
bers maintain their curtain. It is because, 
using Churchill’s phrase, “they fear our 
friendship more than they fear our enmity.” 
A prison cannot be operated with too many 
doors and windows unguarded and unlocked. 
The men of the Kremlin do not want us to 
look in, Above all, they do not want their 
own people to look out. This explains not 
only the Soviet clinging to the curtain but 
also the Soviet rejection of an atomic in- 
spectorate and other essential controls. 

It is completely accurate to say that, in 
final analysis, Russia’s Iron Curtain is re- 
sponsible for our enormously reluctant deci- 
sion to make hydrogen bombs, for the cur- 
tain prevents the Russian people from ap- 
preciating that we want and seek atomic 
peace; they, therefore, bring no effective 
pressure upon their rulers to accept atomic 
peace; the rulers maintain their absolute 
sway through popular ignorance; and the 


atomic armaments race rushes madly on- 
ward. 


But though we may justly blame the Iron 
Curtain, we must also blame ourselves’ for 
failing to bring our message of peace and 
conciliation adequately to the attention even | 
of those peoples who enjoy reasonably free 
access to information. Few of our own lead- 
ers have recognized that global control of 
atomic energy is the heart question of all 
foreign policy and that the German dilemma, 
the Austrian treaty, the status of Japan, 
and like matters are relatively insignficant 


repeat, to sell the most precious commodity 
we have to sell—freedom, itself. 

All over the world because 
listlessness and mediocrity have character- 
ized our attempts to sell what America 
what America wants, and what America in- 
tends—there exists misund 
our attitude. 


F 


I advocate, Mr. President, a U.S. program of 
attention~-arresting foreign broadcasts that 
would compare in size and scope to the So- 
viet effort along this line, and that would 
genuinely deserve the name, Voice of Amer 

of 


ica. I favor exploring the efficacy 
ing millions of leafiets for worldwide - 


sia. 
of the United Nations in Moscow itself 
that the trend of international discussions 
and our own sincerity would be more likely 
to enter the mental horizon of the average 
Russian. 

There are other possible methods of creat- 
ing a window in the Iron Curtain. Some 
have already been made known to the Sen- 
ate; others will occur to us if we give the 
problem sufficient t; all should re- 
ceive the most pains scrutiny. At al- 
most any cost we must assure that the Rus- 
sian people have opportunity to consider, 
side by side, the atomic proposals of their 
own rulers and our atomic proposals, and 
that the Russian people act as part of the 
world jury which brings in a verdict covering 
this monumental issue. 
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what different. Although it flows from many 


the pyramiding arms race should persuade 
us to consider. 

We now spend about $15 billion annually 
for armaments. Why not offer to take two- 
thirds of this sum, or $10 billion and, in- 
stead of amassing sterile weapons, use it to 
foster peace throughout the world for a 5- 
year period? Why not offer to spread the 
annual $10 billion over three programs: 
President Truman’s point 4 proposal, de- 


-yelopment of atomic energy everywhere for 


peace, and general economic aid and help 
to all countries, including Russia? Such a 
global Marshall plan might combine with 
the marvelous power of peacetime atomic 
energy to generate universal material prog- 
ress and a universal cooperative spirit. In 
exchange for our own contribution of $10 
billion annually, which we would save from 
the military budget, we would ask, first, gen- 
eral acceptance of an effective program for 
international control of atomic energy, and, 
second, an agreement by all countries, en- 
forced through inspection, that two-thirds 
of their present spending upon armaments 
be devoted toward constructive ends. Ad- 
ministration of the annual $10 billion which 
we offered to make available for 5 years 
would be carried out through the United 
Nations. 

Such a proposal, if advanced by our Gov- 
ernment, might vividly bring home to all the 
world's population—in a manner far more 
successful than we have so far used—the 
profundity of our desire for peace. It would 
accomplish this result even if it accom- 
Plished nothing else. If the proposal were 
actually accepted, we would have concluded 
the cheapest monetary bargain in the his- 
tory of the world; we would have probably 
saved mankind from destruction by fire; and 
we would have paved the way toward a new 
era of . abundance for all men, 
based upon atomic energy constructively 
harnessed. 


At present only one-third of the world’s 
2,200 million people receive enough food to 
sustain life on a decent basis. The other 
two-thirds live continuously at the margin 
of starvation. Mr. President, it is atomic 
energy that opens up the vision of expand- 
ing material decencies until there is enough 
to go around for all, until every last hungry 
mouth is filled. Perhaps, through the ex- 
penditure of a few extra tens of millions of 
dollars we can conquer the riddle of photo- 
synthesis and extract from the processes of 
plant growth a means of multiplying many 
times the world’s food supply. Perhaps 
through atomic power for industry and agri- 
culture we can transform the deserts of 
Africa, Asia, and the Americas into bloom- 
ing crop-producing acres, and the arid hills 
of the world into gardens. It is almost im- 
Possible to overestimate what all-out con- 
centration upon atomic energy for peace 
might accomplish in terms of remaking and 
improving the physical environment of man- 
kind. 

I might point out that we have already 
poured billions of dollars into foreign eco- 
nomic aid, asking nothing in return, and 
still Communist propaganda has blackened 
our motives in the eyes of millions of men. 
Here, in accordance with my suggestion, we 
would ask effective control of the atom and 
substantial disarmament—which every man 
and woman in the world has a right to ex- 
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pect without any further inducement on our 
part. Yet we would in fact provide further 
inducement, in the form of $10 billion an- 
nually for 5 years, as proof of our overwhelm- 


' ing will to peace. 


At the same time it goes without saying 
that we would provide no such funds unless 
they were associated with the mieasures 
needed to rescue humanity from hell on 
earth, control of the atom, and disarmament. 

I suppose that my suggestions will be 
termed impractical or theoretical in some 
quarters. Before they are condemned, how- 
ever, I would ask that whoever condemns 
them produce a better proposal. 

I am willing to have my suggestions to- 
day judged against the background of Mr. 
Baruch’s words spoken more than 3 years 
ago—words which I have quoted and which 
I now repeat: 

“We are here to make a choice between 
the quick and the dead. 

“That is our business. 

“Behind the black portent of the new 
atomic age lies a hope which, seized upon 
with faith, can work our salvation. If we 
fail, then we have damned every man to be 
the slave of fear. Let us not deceive our- 
selves: We must elect world peace’or world 
destruction.” 

Mr. President, I would write those words 
upon the heart and mind of every statesman 
in the world in the crisis in which we find 
ourselves today. 

This much, Mr. President, I would add: 
In 1945 and 1946, when our thoughts were 
focused upon the Hiroshima bomb; we en- 
joyed an opportunity to wage atomic peace 
that somehow, despite the magnificence and 
generosity of our proposal to the United 
Nations, we did not fully exploit. Our pres- 
ent concern with the hydrogen bomb fur- 
nishes a second opportunity. Ido not think 
@ third will be given us. . 

I believe that every morning each Member 
of the U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and each high official of the executive 
branch of this Government, should glance at 
the sun and reflect that what he sees there, 
millions of miles away, threatens to be re- 
created on this earth, in our own cities, in 
Washington, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
and New Orleans. This is a time for soul- 
searching, for nationwide and worldwide de- 
bate, and for the launching and maintaining 
of that moral crusade for peace which alone 
can save us and lead mankind along the 
righteous paths of security, abundance, and 
liberty. 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, few 
words uttered in the halls of Congress in 
our lifetimes have been more prophetic 
than these. Ten years have passed since 
they were spoken. 

Pressures, crosscurrents and conflicts 
continue to breed confusion about Amer- 
ican disarmament policy. The stubborn 
issues surrounding effective control sys- 
tem for the cessation of nuclear tests 
have hamstrung the negotiators in 
Geneva for months. The concept of a 
Sliding scale, relating the number of on- 
site inspections to the yield of nuclear 
explosions, is a new and hopeful one. 
Perhaps our new threshold proposal em- 
bodying it will help clarify the American 
posture in the bomb test talks at Geneva 
and bring us measurably closer to an 
effective agreement. 

Meanwhile the world remains con- 
fused about the major purposes of 
American policy. The President’s good- 
will visits have made a favorable impact, 
but what we now need is followthrough. 
More than anything else we need the 
dramatic and purposeful effect of a 
standing proposal for peace like that 
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suggested by Brien McMahon. It is 
imagination like his which we have been 
missing and which is so essential. It is 
leadership of this caliber which under- 
stands the sweep of history and grasps 
the essential issues of our generation. 

Drifting into catastrophe is always 
easier than building the foundations for 
peace. But Americans have not always 
chosen the easiest path. We do not need 
to succumb to fatalism, as tempting as 
that may be. 

As long as there are Americans like 
Brien McMahon among us, we will still 
have the means as a Nation to inspire 
confidence in our purposes and to lead 
the world to peace. If this hope is 
naive, then it is naive to hope. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago I learned about an unusual 
experiment conducted by one of my con- 
stituents in rehabilitating boys who were 
on their way to becoming juvenile delin- 
quents. I believe that his brief state- 
ment which he sent to me describing his 
experiences and conclusion is worthy of 
the attention of all who are interested in 
ways to meet the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Sol Gelber is today at the age of 40, a 
successful businessman, married, with 
several children of hisown. As the pres- 
ident of Daysol Metal Products Corp., of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., he has set an example 
which I hope others will study. 

I ask unanimous consent to place his 
account of his experiences in the appen- 
dix of the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Brookiyrn, N.Y. 

Having been brought up on the lower East 
Side in the midst of poverty, I therefore 
have witnessed boys turning to crime simply 
because of not getting proper guidance to- 
ward the feeling of responsibility and im- 
portance. This is my main reason for em- 
ploying boys leaning toward crime and those 
that have had brushes with the law. 

My experiences with these boys have been 
very satisfactory. There of these boys have 
become foremen in their respective depart- 
ments and are doing a wonderful job. Their 
attendance is 100 percent, and it is very 
noticible that their interest in their job and 
responsibility is above normal. The reason 
I say that is because in working with them 
it seems to me that they want to prove to 
me and to themselves that confidence in 
them will be paid back in full. 

I employ about 45 people and have had 
about 25 of these boys employed by me. 
The boys Brotherhood Republic, an organiza- 
tion primarily for the purpose of helping 
boys. in trouble, recommends these boys to 
me. I am & graduate of the Boys Brother- 
hood Republic—a self-governing house that 


is run for boys, by boys. 
Sot GELBER, 
President, Daysol Metal Products Corp. 
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Strikes and the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include for the information 
of my colleagues a thought-provoking 
article by Prof. Archibald Cox of Har- 
vard University wherein he discusses a 
proposal for new labor legislation. The 
article was published in the February 
1960 issue of the Atlantic magazine. 

STRIKES AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
(By Archibald Cox) 


The steel strike has precipitated a demand 
for new legislation providing a better solu- 
tion to labor disputes which endanger the 
Nation. With the settlement of the steel 
strike, the pressure will ease, yet we should 
not put our heads back in the sand. Emer- 
gency disputes will continue to press upon us. 

In 12 years, the emergency-disputes pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act have been 
invoked on 16 occasions. Since World War 
II, there have been five major steel strikes. 
Two nationwide railroad strikes were avert- 
ed by drastic presidential intervention after 
the machinery of the Railway Labor Act 
had been exhausted, and a more serious dis- 
pute in the railroads now looms over the 
horizon. East coast shipping has been tied 
up five times during this same period. The 
country has survived each apparent crisis 
without a catastrophe. But even in manage- 
ment circles, there is wide agreement that 
the emergency provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act are inadequate. 

The boards of inquiry, which are charged 
with reporting the facts to the President be- 
fore he seeks an injunction and again after 
60 days, have sometimes engaged in useful 
mediation, but they can do no more. The 
injuction may forestall calamity by keeping 
the wheels of industry turning for an addi- 
tional 80 days. It can take the leadership off 
the hook if management or union blunders 
into an unwanted strike, or if the rank and 
file compels union Officials to sanction a 
strike against their better judgment. 

In the typical case, however, the injunc- 
tion simply postpones the showdown by re- 
lieving both employer and employees of the 
necessity to bring about a settlement. For 
example, the steel companies would surely 
have felt more pressure to make concessions 
if they had not known that they could re- 
new operations under an injunction. Em- 
ployees grow more obstinate when put back 
to work under a court decree. All the dis- 
putes handled under the Taft-Hartley pro- 
cedure, except two, have been settled either 
at the outset or after the injunction was 
lifted and the renewal of the strike brought 
about a negotiated settlement. 

It is sometimes said that the real pressure 
for a settlement under the Taft-Hartley Act 
comes from the balloting which the Govern- 
ment conducts upon the employer’s last of- 
fer of settlement. A vote to accept the of- 
fer puts irresistible pressure upon the union 
leaders, but the evidence available shows 
that the employees almost always support 
their leaders and vote to strike. The political 
strategy of the referendum distracts both 
sides, but especially the union leaders, from 
collective bargaining, just when negotiations 
are most important. The future, if not the 
existence, of the union is at stake. The re- 
sulting emotionalism, particularly if there 
is a big vote against the company’s offer, may 
make it even harder for the union leaders to 
make the necessary concessions. 
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In canvassing the alternatives to the Taft- 
Hartley Act we must keep in mind the di- 
lemma which confronts us. All of us desire 
three things, with varying degrees of em- 
phasis: to preserve an economic system in 
which wages and conditions of employment 
are fixed by private contract rather than 
Government regulation; to give employees 
effective bargaining power through unions 
of their choosing; and to avoid the interrup- 
tion of operations in a business essential to 
the national health or safety. 

It is impossible to pursue all three objec- 
tives to complete satisfaction. We can avoid 
Government regulation and prevent strikes— 
at least in theory—if we are willing to turn 


over to management the exclusive power to 


fix wages and conditions of employment. 
Yet a strike is the only effective way for em- 
ployees to exercise bargaining power, for it 
is nonsense to talk about 200,000 coal 
miners or 300,000 steelworkers individually 
bargaining with their employers. Theoreti- 
cally, we can eliminate strikes and safeguard 
the interests of both employers and em- 
ployees by substituting compulsory arbitra- 
tion or Government regulation, or we can 
have free collective bargaining and suffer the 
interruptions which threaten the national 
welfare. The legislator’s task will be to find 
the workable accommodation which will 
bring the largest measure of satisfaction in 
terms of all three objectives, even though 
a bit of each must be sacrificed in order to 
attain the others. 


UNIONS AND THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


One rather popular solution calls for re- 
moving the immunity which labor unions 
enjoy under the antitrust laws. The Sher- 
man Act was applied to unions from 1890 
until 1940, but only to formulate judicial 
policies for preventing strikes and boycotts 
which the courts regarded as unjustifiable 
interference with an employer’s business. 
Even in suits filed by the Department of 
Justice the courts were not concerned with 
the size of unions or their monopolistic 
power. 

There is nothing in experience to indicate 
how the Sherman Act can be used effectively 
to prevent the growth of excessive union 
power or to avoid the conditions giving rise 
to emergency disputes. Indeed, the basic 
theory and concepts of the antitrust laws 
are inapplicable to labor unions. The anti- 
trust laws are designed to ensure free mar- 
kets by preserving and enforcing competition 
among a sufficient number of sellers of goods 
and services having such equal power as 
to prevent any one of them from controlling 
prices, supplies, or quality to the detriment 
of consumers. But labor unions do not com- 
pete against one another in the sale of labor. 

The Hartley bill and Ball amendment. of 
1947 proposed to eliminate industrywide 
bargaining (a misnomer for industrywide 
unionization) by confining the bargaining 
rights of each union to a single employee 
and then forbidding the several company- 
wide unions to combine or conspire by co- 
ordinating their negotiations either directly 
or through an international union. In the 
automobile industry, there would be one 
union for Ford, one for General Motors, one 
for Chrysler, and one for each of the smaller 
companies. The same pattern would be en- 
forced throughout the economy with a pos- 
sible exception for very small firms in a 
single industrial area, such as the garment 
shops in New York City. 


Obviously this proposal would provide no 
safeguard against a national emergency dis- 
pute arising at a single plant. In 1952-53, a 
strike at one plant of American Locomotive 
Co. cut off the entire supply of nickel alloy 
pipe used in the gaseous diffusion plants of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. In 1952, 
North American Aviation Co. was the 
only producer of jet airplanes needed in the 
Korean conflict. , 


labor unions a@ great many 
The employees of a single company are too 
small a unit to the - 


the inflationary wage pressures are serious, 
nor, except for coal mining, do they expe- 
rience national emergency disputes. The 
great vice of the proposed antitrust weapon, 
therefore, is that it would kill and maim 
innocent bystanders while leaving the osten- 
sible targets unaffected. 

Even if such a program were theoretically 
sound, it is impractical. A program of 
breaking up labor organizations could not 
succeed without a vigorous effort to break 
up giant corporations too. We cannot turn 
back the clock. 

FLEXIBILITY THROUGH CHOICE 


Many students of industrial relations are 
now convinced that the best hope for avoid- 
ing national emergency strikes, while pre- 
serving a large measure of freedom and pri- 
vate responsibility for the terms of the set- 
tlement, lies in legislation which opens the 
door to a wide choice of procedures. I favor 
this method, but would divide it into two 
parts: industry procedures and Government 
procedures. 

Each industry in which a labor dispute 
might affect the national health or safety 
should be admonished by law to create a 
standing procedure for resolving disputes 
which will not yield to the ordinary processes 
of negotiation. This procedure would in- 
clude private mediation, factfinding with or 
without recommendations, voluntary arbi- 
tration, or reference to a permanent bi- 
partite board with power to decide by a 
stipulated majority. There are endless pos- 
sibilities. The essential points are: first, that 
it be a standing procedure which survives 
the termination of regular collective bargain- 
ing agreements; second, that it come into 
play at an early stage in negotiations before 
positions have hardened; and third, that it 
give reasonable assurance of avoiding an 
emergency. The Railway Labor Act should 
continue to provide the machinery for the 
railways and airlines until modified, but they 
should be brought under the second stage 
of the choice-of-procedures plan. 

Experience under the Railway Labor Act, 
despite recent failures, and in atomic energy 
installations seems tq show that the best 
settlement procedures are those devised for 
a@ particiler iridustry by its own manage- 
ment and labor, into account its pe- 
culiar background, , Customs, and 
needs. The central issues in labor relations 
have become too complicated to be resolved 
by splitting the last nickel or finding a happy 
formula under pressure of a crisis. Consider, 
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for example, the complexities of increasing 
industrial productivity by electronic devices 
or atomic energy with adequate provision for 
human costs and a just allocation of the 
monetary savings. a settlement 
of the work rules issue on the railroads will 
require complete revision of an elaborate 
structure, including methods of wage pay- 
ment, which dates back to 1920. 

The new statute should provide that, upon 
request of the industry or a recommendation 
by the Secretary of Labor, the President 
should appoint a board of public responsi- 
bility, chosen from men of experience and 

standing in the field of industrial rela- 
tions, who would serve as the occasion re- 
quired. Such a board should have two 
duties: To assist the industry in setting up 
its own procedure and to serve the functions 
of an industry procedure whenever there is 
none. Except for this and the normal work 
of the Federal .Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, the Government should not be 
brought into the first stage of the procedure. 


PRESIDENTIAL INTERVENTION 


Notwithstanding the industry procedures, 
there will always be some critical disputes. 
There should, therefore, be established by 
statute a National Emergency Disputes 
Board, which the President would summon 
and consult whenever the Secretary of La- 
bor certified the existence of an unresolved 
dispute which he considered an imminent 
threat to the national health or safety. The 
Board should be composed of the Secretaries 
of Defense, of Commerce, and of Labor, and 
two eminent citizens, one with a background 
in management and the other from labor, 
neither of whom is currently associated with 
parties to the controversy. Clinton Golden 
and Sidney Weinburg illustrate the type of 
man required. 

The National Emergency Disputes Board 
should have three functions: First, to ar- 
range a settlement, if possible, or a method 
of obtaining a settlement without the cessa- 
tion of normal operations; second, to make 
all possible arrangements for protecting the 
national interest in the event of a strike or 
lockout; and third, to hear the parties and 
advise the President upon the single ques- 
tion of whether a strike or lockout would do 
immediate harm to the national health or 
safety. The hearing not only would deter 
hasty Government action but also would 
focus public pressure upon the parties. 

If the President finds after studying the 
report of the Emergency Disputes Board that 
an emergency is imminent, he should have 
statutory authority to follow five courses of 
action, singly, consecutively, concurrently, or 
in any sequence: 

1. He might appoint a factfinding board 
with power to mediate and also to make 
public recommendations for the settlement 
of the dispute. 

2. A board of inquiry might be appointed 
for the purpose of arranging voluntary arbi- 
tration, or, if this fails, reporting to the pub- 
lic the blame for iinperiling the national 
health or safety. 

3. Since an injunction may be the only 
Way to stop a strike, the statute should au- 
thorize the President to obtain an injunction 
for as long as 6 months. The public health 
and safety are more important than the 
rights of either party. 

4. The President should also have power to 
seize and operate the industrial property af- 
fected by the dispute. Such a step would 
be as distasteful to employers as are injunc- 
tions to unions, but the very aim is to make 
presidential intervention objectional to both. 
Since strikes would be forbidden during the 
period of government operation, the Presi- 
dent should be authorized, but not required, 
to appoint an adjustment board to recom- 
mend any im wages and conditions 
of employment for the period of government 
operation. The parties would be under 
heayy pressure to adopt these interim con- 
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ditions as the terms of the final settlement 
in order to tefminate the seizure, but the 
appearance and some of the reality of vol- 
untary action would be preserved. The pres- 
sure is less than under compulsory arbitra- 
tion, which I reject, even as an available 
procedure, upon the ground that it would 
too easily become the normal course. 

In Massachusetts the employer may elect 
either to allow the Commonwealth to oper- 
ate the business for his financial account or 
else to sue for just compensation, the meas- 
ure of which would presumably include an 
allowance for the employer’s inability to use 
the strike-bound property. This method of 
financial adjustment seems to have worked 
pretty well, but I am inclined to think that 
the Government should also have the right 
‘to elect to pay only just compensation; 
otherwise, seizure might become a sham, a 
method of breaking a strike without dis- 
turbing the management’s control or the 
owner's profits. 

The act of seizure is a drastic measure, 
but it is not a novel remedy. Its use by the 
Federal Government began in 1918. It was 
fairly common in World War II. Several 
States, notably Massachusetts and Missouri, 
have seizure statutes. When a business be- 
comes financially insolvent, an equity or 
bankruptcy court may assume possession 
and operate the business for the benefit of 
interested persons. Seizure is little more 
than an executive receivership imposed be- 
cause the company and union are insolvent 
in their labor relations. 

5. Finally, the President should be given 
his most important power in explicit terms— 
the power to do nothing. Sometimes the 
parties negotiate agreements very promptly 
after they are convinced that no one else 
will carry the burden. 

In academic discourse it is easy to argue 
that the country has never faced a true 
emergency as a result of a peacetime strike, 
that the President has ample constitutional 
authority to deal with a crisis, and that we 
can best preserve collective bargaining by 
repealing all legislation applicable to emer- 
gency disputes. In my opinion, muddling 
through will not meet the challenges of the 
atomic age and space exploration. 

The flexibility of the choice-of-procedures 
approach is an important asset, but its chief 
advantage over other solutions to the prob- 
lem of national emergency disputes lies in 
the capacity for preserving uncertainty as to 
the form and extent of Government inter- 
vention. Any set course of procedures enters 
into the calculations on both sides, with 
the result that their negotiations tend to 
run the full course before the parties buckle 
down to business. This weakness has fre- 
quently developed under the Railway Labor 
and Taft-Hartley Acts; the 1950 coal strike 
is a good illustration, and history may re- 
cord the recent steel strike as another. In 
ordinary labor negotiations, the risks and 
costs of a strike are among the most power- 
ful factors in bringing about an agreement. 


~The choice-of-procedures approach creates 


new uncertainties. Some alternatives would 
be objectionable to employczs, others to 
unions. The stage would be set for active 
mediation in which the President or his 
representative would not hesitate to influ- 
ence the substance of the bargaining nor to 
remind both sides that his choice of a pro- 
cedure in the event of continued disagree- 
ment might be influenced by his judgment 
that either party was unreasonable. Thus 
armed with a variety of weapons, the Chief 
Executive would probably be spared’ the use 
of any. 

The policy of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has been to avoid Government inter- 
ference with collective bargaining. My sug- 
gestions go so far in the other direction that 
some may suggest that it would be better 
to formalize the Government’s responsibility 
by establishing a labor court or wage reg- 
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ulation board, Space prevents more than 
two short observations upon the point. 

First, I am convinced that during the next 
10 or 20 years, in an age in which inter- 
national tensions, the challenge of space ex- 
ploration, and an exploding population 
strain the productive capacity of our econ- 
omy, we will be unable to ignore the public 
interest in the substance of collective bar- 
gaining ts. The problems of infla- 
tion and automation are only two examples. 

Second, there is a vast difference between 
compulsory arbitration or a labor court or 
a Government wage board and Government 
participation through mediation or fact- 
finding. The former involve adjudication or 
regulation supported by legal sanctions. 
When the Government participates through 
mediation, its representatives may persuade, 
cajole, and even threaten, but in the end 
they must secure agreement without the 
power to command. Thus, the suggested 
techniques preserve the challenge to cre- 
ativity presented by the necessary for 
securing common consent. 
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HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, one 
of the most distinguished lawyers in the 
United States is George M. Johnson, of 
California, a member of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. Last year it 
was my pleasure to preside over the Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee which recom- 
mended confirmation of Mr. Johnson’s 
appointment to the Commission. At 
that time I was most impressed by his 
dedication to the principle that mem-. 
bers of the legal profession should be 
more than mere drawers of papers; 
should be, in fact, persons taking an 
active part in the progressive develop- 
ment of the law they serve. This theme 
runs through an address recently deliv- 
ered by Mr. Johnson to the Federal Bar 
Association, and it is a provocative 
speech which should come to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS TO THE 1959 ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE FEDERAL BaR ASSOCIATION IN WASHING- 
TON, D.C., By GrorGe M. JOHNSON, MEMBER 
OF THE U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1959 
I sincerely appreciate the gpportunity to 

address the distinguished group of profes- 

sional colleagues, comprising the Federal 

Bar Association. I believe, it is generally 

agreed that, in a democratic society, members 

of the legal profession have a special respon- 
sibility to participate actively in the formu- 
lation and development of the law. To the 
extent that this is a correct appraisal, it 
would seem to follow that members of the 

Federal Bar Association, by virtue of their 

identification with legal problems of our 

National Government, should have a special 

interest and, perhaps, responsibility in the 

formulation and development of the increas- 
ingly complex areas of American ne law. 

This assumption finds support in the im- 
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posing list of 32 standing committees set out 
on page 25 of your annual convention pro- 
gram. I am sure you will excuse, or at least 
understand, my slight disappointment that 
no Civil Rights Committee is listed. Per- 
haps this vexatious area of public law is cov- 
ered by the Juvenile Delinquency Committee. 

When I received the invitation to partici- 
pate on this program, I was in Brazil engaged 
in a short and independent pilot study of 
the role of law in race relations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I had selected Brazil for 
the pilot study because of the multiracial 
composition of the population, the country’s 
general reputation for racial tolerance, and 
the fact that Brazil had enacted a national 
civil rights lawin 1951. — 

The subject of my ihdependent pilot study 
in Brazil and the theme of this convention, 
“Western Hemisphere Solidarity” are suffi- 
ciently related to suggested that I might 
contribute to your deliberations by talking 
about some of my observations in Brazil. 
After I accepted your invitation, however, 
the report of the US. Commission on Civil 
Rights, of which I am a membr, was releasd 
to an unsuspecting public. To say that the 
report has been received with mixed emo- 
tions is, perhaps, an understatement. In 
any event, it now seems appropriate to dis- 
cuss some aspects of the report which may 
be of special interest to lawyers with a 
responsibility for the formulation and 
development of American public law. 

In creating the Commission on Civil 
Rights in 1957, Congress directed the Com- 
mission specifically to perform four tasks: 

1. To investigate sworn complaints that 
certain citizens are being deprived of voting 
rights because of color, race, religion or 
national origin. 

2. To collect and study information con- 
cerning legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws. 

3. To appraise Federal laws and policies 
with respect to equal protection of the laws. 


4. Submit to the President and to Con- 
gress a final report, with findings and rec- 
ommendations, not later than September 9, 
1959. 

Thus, the Commission is an independent 
factfinding, study and appraisal agency and, 
significantly, it is given no enforcement pow- 
ers or authority to correct any inequalities 
it may find. 

It is readily apparent to lawyers that 
denials of equal protection of the laws be- 
cause of color, race, religion or national 
origin have been judicially interdicted in 
relation to a wide range of subject areas, 
such as registration and voting, education, 
housing, employment, administration of jus- 
tice, transportation and Government facili- 
ties. Had the Commission been able to be- 
gin its operations immediately after the stat- 
ute creating it became law, obviously, it 
could not have performed its assignment 
with respect to all the subject areas em- 
braced in the constitutional phrase “equal 
protection of the laws.” Actually, and for 
reasons beyond its control, the Commission 
was unable to begin full-scale operations 
during the first 8 months of the maximum 
2-year period provided in the statute. Un- 
der these circumstances, the Commission 
somewhat arbitrarily” selected the subject 
areas of education and housing, in addition 
to voting, which the statute expressly re- 
quired it to cover. In all candor, it should 
be said that, even in the three areas se- 
lected, the Commission’s work was less than 
exhaustive for the Nation as a whole. How- 
ever, the Commission faithfully reported 
what it did, how it did it, and what it found. 
In the judgment of the Commission, what 
it found supports the recommendations it 
has made. 

Before discussing some of the Commis- 
sion’s specific recommendations, it seems 
appropriate to raise with this distinguished 
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group of lawyers, an issue which needs to be 
given serious thought and about which more 
needs to be said. I refer to the role of law 
in race relations. Is law the proper tool or 
socigl sanction for the control of intergroup 
conflicts? It is often said that because prej- 
udices are at the root of intergroup con- 
flicts, especially interracial conflicts, the only 
solution is to rid people’s minds and hearts 
of race prejudice and this cannot be accom- 
plished by laws. Stating the issue in this 
manner is, in my humble judgment, inade- 
quate for at least two reasons. First, it fails 
to recognize the important distinction be- 
tween prejudice and discrimination; and sec- 
ond, it assumes that laws are powerless to 
change attitudes. 

On the importance of distinguishing be- 
tween prejudice and discrimination, Prof. 
Melvin Tumin, in his recent book, “Deseg- 
regation, Resistance, and Readiness,” on 
pages 46 and 47, has this to say: 

“Prejudice literally means prejudgment. 
But it has come to stand for a set of un- 
favorable beliefs about and desires for dis- 
tance from certain types of persons. 

“More often than not, unfavorable quali- 
ties are ascribed to whole groups of persons 
on the basis of limited experience with a few. 
members of that group. 

“By contrast, discrimination refers to 
types of actions taken to keep distance from 
the disfavored group.” 

Professor Tumin then goes on to say that: 

“For some time now it has been fashion- 


able to contend that there is an automatic | 


connection between prejudice and discrim- 
ination. This implies that the prejudiced 
person naturally tends to practice discrimi- 
nation. As a corollary, it is held that dis- 
crimination cannot be eliminated except as 
one first removes the prejudicial feelings 
which underlie the tendency to discriminate. 

“More recent research and theory, how- 
ever, have been very persuasive in demon- 
strating that there exists a gap between the 
things we call prejudice and that which we 
call discrimination. In this gap a variety 
of factors can be interposed which will either 
facilitate the acting out of the prejudice 
or inhibit the prejudiced person from dis- 
criminating.” 

It is submitted that laws requiring racial 
segregation in areas of intergroup relations, 
such as education, transportation, public 
facilities, and public accommodations, have 
facilitated the acting out of racial preju- 
dices. Moreover, the enforcement of such 
laws has made it difficult for prejudiced per- 
sons to change their minds and hearts on 
rational bases of experience. Logically, 
antisegregation laws inhibit the acting out 
of prejudices and provide opportunities for 
prejudiced persons to have experiences 
which may change their minds and hearts. 
Those who favor legislation as an appropri- 
ate tool for the control of intergroup con- 
flicts are concerned, primarily, with pre- 
venting discriminatory conduct and pat- 
terns of behavior. In volume 20 of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law Review, pages 363 to 
413, Messrs. Maslow and Robison describe, in 
considerable detail, the success of the legis- 
lation approach in intergroup conflicts. 


The assumption that laws are powerless 
“to change attitudes, recalis to mind one of 
my law school professor’s description of re- 
buttable, presumptions. He said, in sub- 
stance, that they are “bats in the night that 
vanish in the sunlight of facts.” There is 
considerable evidence that laws can and 
do change attitudes.. This evidence is dis- 
cussed by Professor Tumin and also Messrs. 
Maslow and Robison. Gordon W. Alport, in 
his book, “The Nature of Prejudice,”’ ob- 
jectively analyzes the pros and cons of the 
issue under discussion in a chapter titled 
“Ought There To Be a Law?” One of his 
conclusions is: —~ 

“Law is intended only to control the out- 
ward expression of intolerance. But out- 
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ward action, psychology knows, has an event- 
ual effect upon inner habits of thought and 
feeling. And for this reason we list legis- 
lative action as one of the major methods of 
reducing, not only public discrimination, 
but private prejudice as well.” 

There is sound reason, therefore, for the 
Commission decision to include legislation 
in its recommendations. The facts, which 
the Commission found, put in bold relief the 
sobering fact that, in mid-twentieth century 
America, a substantial of our citi- 
zenry is unwilling to follow the rule of equal 
rights. With the facts collected, studied, 
and reported, pursuant to congressional di- 
rection and mandate, the President and the 
Congress may be aided in the formulation 
and development of methods for remedying 
the defects found to exist. The Commis- 
sion gave serious thought to methods and, 
as directed by the Congress, has included 
in its report a number of recommendations 
for consideration by the President, the Con- 
gres, and the people. Now that Congress has 
approved an extension of the Commhission’s 
life for an additional 2 years, I am sure the 
Commission will welcome a serious and criti- 
cal analysis of its first report by interested 
members of the Federal Bar Association, 

As Hon. John A, Hannah, Chairman of the 
Commission, stated last week, with reference 
to the report: “The Commission made 14 
recommendations in its report * * * 13 of 
the 14 were unanimous decisions, and on the 
14th, there was only one formal dissent. 
Three additional proposals going “beyond the 
14 recommendations were advanced vigor- 


Time does not permit a ‘discussion of all 
the recommendations and How- 
ever, because the thrust of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, was on denials of the right to 
vote, some analysis of a significant recom- 
mendation in the subject-area of yoting may 
be appropriate. 

The Commission recommended, with one 
formal dissent, that upon receipt by the 
President of the United States of sworn af- 
fidavits by nine or more’ individuals from 
any district, county, parish, or other political 
subdivision of a State, alleging that the 
affants have unsuccessfully attempted to. 
register with the duly constituted State 
registration office, and that the afflants be- 
live themselves qualified under State law 
to be electors, but have been denied-the right 
to register because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin, the President shall refer 
such affidavits to the Commission on Civil 
Rights if extended. 

The Commission shall: e 

1. Investigate the validity of the allega- 
tions. 

2. Dismiss such affidavits as prove, on in- 
vestigation, to be unfounded. 

3. Certify any and all well-founded affi- 
davits to the President, and to such tempo- 
rary registrar as he may designate. 

The President upon such certification shall 
designate an existing Federal officer or em- 
ployee in the area from which complaints 
are received, to act as a temporary registrar. 

Such registrar-designate shall administer 
the State qualification laws and issue to all 
individuals found qualified, registration cer- 
tificates which shall entitle them to vote 
for any candidate for the Federal offices of 
President, Vice President, presidential elec- 
tor, Members of the Senate or Members of 


registered by him. 
permit all such registrants to participate in . 
Federal elections previously enumerated. ; 





shall be retained until such 
time as the President determines that the 
of the appointed registrar is no 


of you are aware, this recom- 
mendation has received wide attention. It 
be 


The Commission in 


bama and Louisiana, where it determined to 
hold formal hearings, it met open resistance 
by State officials. Nevertheless, on the basis 
of testimony of witnesses, the examination of 
voting records and field investigations, the 
Commission found that “a substantial num- 
ber of Negroes are being denied their right 
to vote.” 

The Commission further found thaf such 
infringement is usually accomplished 
through discriminatory application and ad- 
ministration of State registration laws. 

registration is by no means 
the sole problem, for where there is no reg- 
istration board or none capable of func- 
tioning lawfully there can be no registration. 
Where the Commission found these situa- 
tions, “the majority of the electorate already 
registered were white persons.” Beyond this, 
and it bears emphasis, the provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, dealing with in- 
timidation, threats, and coercion, have been 
unsuccessful. I know of no Negro being 
registered as a result of this provision of 
law. Cases in Alabama, Georgia, and now 
in Louisiana brought by the Attorney Gen- 
eral have, at this time, been unsuccessful. 

Let me add, that this recommendation 
should not be misconstrued. It does not 
require that the entire statewide machinery 
be inoperative before it takes effect. It re- 
quires only that.at least nine individuals 
from any district, county, parish, or other 
political subdivision of a State submit well- 
founded allegations that the affiant is quali- 
fied but has been denied the right to reg- 
ister because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

I submit that this recommendation has 
many distinct virtues. First, it is tempo- 
rary. This means that as soon as any area 
complies with the law, and applies the law 
in a nondiscriminatory manner, the tem- 
porary registrar-designate is removed. Sec- 
ond, it seeks to use as registrar-designates, 
existing Federal officers or employees in “the 
area from which the complaints are re- 
ceived. Thus, the temporary registrar will 
not be imported from foreign soil. Third, 
it does not go to the point of establishing 
continuing supervisors over all Federal elec- 
tions, but requires only that the temporary 
registrar register individuals he finds quali- 
fied under applicable State laws. These in- 
dividuals will then be enabled to vote in 
Federal elections. 

I have discussed this particular recom- 
mendation, in some detail, because it has 
attracted nationwide attention. Other 
recommendations are made in the subject- 
areas of education, and housing, and voting 
as well. My failure to discuss other rec- 
ommendations is due entirely to considera- 
tions of time and should not be interpreted 
as indicative of their relative unimportance. 
The Commission can be aided appreciably 
by your thoughtful criticisms of its efforts 
as it undertakes to complete its assign- 
ment. 

I often wonder whether members of the 
legal profession in’ this country appreciate 
fully their distinctive role and concomitant 
responsibilities. Jerome Hall, in his book, 
“Living Law of Democratic Society,” has this 
to say: 
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“Because a democracy is a distinctive legal 
organization, the issues confronting thought- 
ful citizens are legal problems. Serious 
efforts to solve legal problems are lead in- 
evitably to relevant fundamentals. Thus, 
the crucial questions of the mid-20th cen- 
tury, whatever else they may involve, are 
ultimately jurisprudential ones. 

“In thousands of country seats throughout 
the length and breadth of this continental 
Nation, the courthouse is the focal point of 
local interest as well as the symbol of law 
and justice. The lawyer represents this en- 
during aspect of the American character and 
it is therefore no accident that, whatever he 
may sometimes become in the great metrop- 
olis, he continues te be a public leader, 
carrying on the tradition of the Founding 
Fathers in a much more complex world than 
that in which they lived.” 

Commission Chairman Hannah has often 
voiced his conviction that the problem of 
civil rights transcends in importance all 
other domestic issues that this country faces. 
I am in complete agreement with him. 
While the problem today is, to a large ex- 
tent, a race and color problem, it is by no 
means limited to any particular section of 
the Nation as the Commission’s report on 
housing reveals. None of us has all the an- 
swers and there is a desperate need for im- 
aginative but thoughtful leadership at Na- 
tional, State, and local levels. It does not 
seem unrealistic or unreasonable to assume 
that members of the Federal Bar Association 
should contribute substantially to such 
leadership and, in so doing, make a mean- 
ingful contribution to Western Hemisphere 
solidarity. 
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HON. FRANK W. BURKE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I include the following tribute to the 
great Augustus Owsley Stanley, former 
Governor of Kentucky and former U.S. 
Senator from Kentucky. The remarks 
of Senator Gates Younc and Senate 
Resolution No. 5 of the Kentucky Gen- 
eral Assembly reflect the esteem in which 
Augustus Owsley Stanley was held by all 
Kentuckians: 


AppRESS BY SENATOR GATES F. Youne SpPpon- 
SORING A RESOLUTION REveRtING A. O. STAN- 
LEY 


Mr. President, in the closing hours of 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958, the Master Archi- 
tect, Creator and Builder of the Universe, in 
His infinite wisdom, called from His earthly 
associates the soul, and stilled the voice of 
Augustus Owsley Stanley, one of Kentucky’s 
most illustrious sons. 


In presenting this resolution I not only” 
seek to have the memory of A. O. Stanley 
inscribed upon our records, but I do honor 
to myself and refresh the memory of this 
great Kentuckian in the hearts and minds of 
some other of “his boys.” 

I am one of “his boys.” He had many 
others throughout the width and breadth of 
Kentucky. Among them our present high- 
way commissioner, Senator Earle Clements; 
our former commissioner of economic secu- 
rity, V. E. Barnes; and our lovable and capa- 
ble colleague, the senator from Fleming, who 
served as a page in the house of representa- 
tives in 1916, while the incomparable Stanley 
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was Governor. And not the least of them, 
Emerson Beauchamp, our commissioner. of 
agriculture. 

Had I the vocabulary of a Webster or a 
Churchill my attempt to pay proper respect 
to the late Augustus Owsley Stanley would 
still be feeble and inadequate. 

He was one of the great of his time. 

Born in 1867, when Andrew Johnson was 
President, his life spanned three epochal 
eras. He lived through the service of 
17 Presidents of the United States. Thir- 
teen States were admitted to the Union 
during his lifetime. The new State of 
Alaska was acquired from Russia; the 
Southern States were readmitted to the 
Union. The 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th 
amendments to the Constitution were 
adopted. The east and west coasts were 
tied together with spans of steel by the 
opening of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Edison announced his phonograph and 
introduced the electric light. 

The first telephone exchange was installed. 

The French Atlantic cable was laid. 

Brooklyn Bridge was opened—Statue of 
Liberty unveiled. 

The Spanish American War was fought. 

The prohibition amendment adopted and 
repealed. 

The woman sufferage amendment adopted. 

U.S. Navy fliers circled the globe, and the 
North Pole reached by Navy plane. 

Yes, during the 91 years of his life, our 
country abandoned its swaddling clothes 
and became great, as he grew and became 


great. 
Kentucky has had its Clays, Carlisles, 
Breckinridges, Bradley, and Morrow, but 


none excelled Stanley. 

God anointed his vocal chords with the 
roar of thunder; the sharp, whiplike clap 
of lightning; the softness of the coo of con- 
tentment of a baby in its mother’s arms, and 
the silver and golden glow of the morning 


‘and evening skies. 


In public service he fought the battles of 
the Kentucky tobacco farmer against the to- 
bacco trust—the battle of the American steel 
users against the steel trust. 

The freedom of the peoples representative 
in these legislative halls from domination 
by outside influences. . 

Courage had no man in public or private 
life to' a greater degree. 

He forced the passage of Kentucky's anti- 
pass law. 

He saved the life of a Negro murderer from 
@ mob in one of our western counties with 
his great persuasive language, thus avoiding 
a stain upon the Commonwealth’s name. 

Like an armed warrier, like a plumed 
knight he marched through life and threw 
his shining lance full and fair against the 
foreheads of his adversaries. 

Under the headline “Giant of the Stump,” 
A. O. Stanley was last of the great orators 
of Kentucky politics. 

Our own beloved Allen Trout closed his 
article with this moving and appropriate 
language: 

“From the hundreds of thousands of 
golden words spoken by Governor Bradley, 
one short passage was selected to carve above 
his grave in Frankfort Cemetery, near the 
graves of Stanley and Morrow. 

This passage is a tingling classic. It is 
his benediction upon tke throng which 
gathered June 12, 1910, to hear him dedi- 
cate the magnificent new State Capitol, on 
an eminence across Kentucky River from 
the cemetery bluff where he and Stanley and 
Morrow are entombed. 

‘May. we not now, in fancy, turn it into an 
epitaph for the fresh-buried Stanley and his 
two matchless peers, already back to the 
dust from which they sprang? Here is 
Bradley’s benediction: 

“May the summer’s sun shine brightly, 
and the winter's snows fall lightly as they 
deftly weave their white mantle above you. 
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May the tempests abate their fury as they 
sweep over you. May the springtime entwine 
its most beautiful garlands above you; and 
may each of you, reunited with your loved 
ones in that realm beyond the stars where 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold are un- 
known, where the grass never withers and 
the flowers never fade, abide in His presence 
forever.” 

Kentucky’s beloved Stanley has crossed 
the river to the Celestial City. But, the life 
and deeds of A. O. Stanley linger in the 
memory and affection of a multitude of 
Kentuckians. 


s 
——— 


SENATE RESOLUTION 5 


Joint resolution honoring the memory of 
Augustus Owsley Stanley 

Whereas Augustus Owsley Stanley, one of 
Kentucky’s most illustrious sons, has heeded 
the call of his Creator ending a life of faith- 
ful seryice which reflected the highest honor 
upon him and contributed incalculably to the 
progress of this great State and indeed this 
Nation; and 

Whereas the accomplishments of this 
statesman and incomparable orator were 
such that it is deemed fitting and proper 
that his memory be perpetuated by inscrip- 
tion of his biography upon the journals of 
the senate and house of representatives as 
follows: 

Augustus Owsley Stanley, six times repre- 
sentative in Congress from the old second 
district, Governor of Kentucky, U.S. Senator, 
member and for many years chairman of the 
International Joint Commission, was born 
in Shelbyville May 21, 1867, a son of the 
Reverend William and Amanda (Owsley) 
Stanley. His father was captain of a com- 
pany in the “Orphan Brigade” and also a 
Judge advocate general in the Confederate 
Army, later becoming a minister of the 
Christian Church. After attending private 
schools, Augustus Owsley Stanley entered 
Alleghany Academy at Nicholasville, Ky., con- 
tinued his studies at the University of Ken- 


tucky (then State College) from 1886 to - 


1888, and was graduated with the degree of 
bachelor of arts from Centre College at 
Danville in 1889. The degree of doctor of 
laws was conferred upon him. He was a 
member of Omicron Delta Kappa honorary 
fraternity and Sigma Alpha Epsilon social 
fraternity. 

Upon completion of his. studies at Centre 
College he entered upon a career of school- 
teaching, including 2 years at the old Mack- 
ville Academy, studying law at night, to the 
practice of which he was admitted in 1894. 
He followed his profession in Flemingsburg 
until 1898, when he moved to Henderson, 
Ky., where he continued his practice until 
1924. 


He entered the political arena by being se- 
lected a Democratic presidential elector from 
the Second Congressional District in 1900. 
He was elected to the 58th Congress in 1902 
and served 12 consecutive years. During his 
congressional service he won nationwide at- 
tention by his vigorous endeavors on behalf 
of the tobacco growers of Kentucky, was 
sponsor of the legislation which brought 
about the regulation of the giant tobacco 
trust. 

His stature locally and nationally was en- 
hanced by his selection for the chairman- 
ship of the congressional committee investi- 
gating the monopolistic practices of the 
United States Steel Co. in its acquisition of 
large deposits of iron ore in the Northern 
States. 

On April 29, 1903, Congressman Stanley 
married Miss Susan Soaper of Henderson, 
and to this union there were three sons 


born—Augustus Owsley Stanley, Jr., William 
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Soaper Stanley, and Marion Shelby Stanley, 
who, while a student at the University of 
Kentucky lost his life in an airplane 
accident. — 

In 1915, following nomination by the Dem- 
ocratic Party, he was elected Governor of 
Kentucky and served in that office until May 
18, 1919, at which time he resigned to enter 
the U.S. Senate, having been elected in 1918. 
His service in that august body which termi- 
nated on March 3, 1925, was marked by the 
same courage, honesty, and dedication of 
purpose which was characteristic of his serv- 
ice as a Congressman and as Governor of the 
Commonwealth. Upon leaving the Senate he 
entered the practice of law in Washington, 
the Capital of our Nation, in association with 
Joseph P, Tumulity, former secretary to Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. In May 1930 he was 
appointed a member of the International 
Joint Commission, and became Chairman of 
that body on March 7, 1933, in which posi- 


_tion he served until 1954. 


He was a member of the Christian Church, 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
and of the Pendennis Club. 

Augustus Owsley Stanley was a dedicated, 
unrelenting, nondeviating and most articu- 
late champion of democracy having upon at 
least one occasion given voice to his philoso- 
phy in these terms: 

“Democracy with me is more than a con- 
viction—it is an abiding faith and now I 
reverently dedicate ‘the bitter little that of 
life remains’ to the service and the success 
of democracy. And when the tale is told 
and the journey ended, I shall not have 
repaid the debt to the people I devoutly love 
and to the cause I shall maintain until my 
arms are palsied and my tongue is stilled in 
death.” 

Truly, it can be said of Augustus Owsley 
Stanley that he was one of the— 


“Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the 
fog, 


In public duty, and private thinking.” 


And one of those— 


“Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions, and a will; 
Men who have honor, who will not lie.” 


Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: 


Section 1. That when the senate and the 
house of representatives do this day adjourn 
they do so in memory of Augustus Owsley 
Stanley. 

Sec. 2. That the general assembly does 
hereby extend to the family of Augustus 
Owsley Stanley its profound and deepest 
sympathy and does commend the members 
thereof to Almighty God who is forever near 
to those who trust him for solace. 

Sec. 3. That the clerk of the senate 
cause copies of this resolution to be trans- 
mitted to each of the Members of the Con- 
gress representing the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky with the request that a copy 
thereof be spread upon the record of pro- 
ceedings of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives and made a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sec. 4, That a copy of the Journals of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
wherein this resolution is recorded be pre- 
sented to Mrs. Susan Soaper Stanley, Mr. 
Augustus Owsley Stanley, Jr., and to Mr. 
William Soaper Stanley. 

Attest: 

Joun W. WILLIs, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

(S. Res, 5 was signed by His Excellency, 

Gov. Bert Combs, on January 25, 1960.) 
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When the American Medical Association 
Disapproves: Everything’s “Socialism” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the ConGcrEssIonaL Rec- 
ORD an editorial appearing in the Detroit 
(Mich.) News of Friday, December i1, 
1959, 

The chronic use of the term “social- 
ized medicine” by the American Medical 
Association has been much like the bell 
to Pavlov’s dog. 

Everything that the AMA has ever op- 
posed is now cataloged as “socialism” or 
“socia. medicine.” 

This habit of taking the easy way out 





finally attracted unfavorable attention 
in the press after long and excessive use 
by the AMA. 

Occasionally the general public is im- 
pressed by this gratuitous insult to their 
collective intelligence. I insert into the 
Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD 
an article appearing in one segment of 
the press which apparently is fed up 
with the misuse of the word for any- 
thing and everything in sight. 

The article follows: 

[From the Detroft News, Dec. 11, 1959] 
WHEN THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
DISAPPROVES: EVERYTHING’s “SOCIALISM” 

The genius who coined the term “so- 
cialized medicine” but neglected to define it 
gave the medical profession a handy brick to 
heave at anyone or anything that threatens 
to upset the status quo as set down by the 
American Medical Association. 

The brick is now flying toward the un- 
fortunate William 8S. McNary, executive vice 
president ‘of Michigan Blue Cross. It seems 
he personally favors a partial Federal subsidy 
of the costs of hospital insurance for retired 
men and women. The subsidy would be paid 
from an increase in the social security tax. 

The AMA is already vigorously on record 
as opposed to a bill now before Congress 
(Forand bill) which provides for a somewhat 


the benefits of their group medical insur- 
ance. It’s a matter solution dnd 
this is McNary’s idea of how to solve it. 
Since “socialized medicine” is undefined tt 
» enn anecaanl ae Gt ce eee 
suggested in the 


against the atom bomb. 
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It would be a difficult task no doubt, 

doctors, to get the profession to 

agree on a definition of what they mean 
when they say “socialized medicine.” 

For instance, the Federal income tax laws 
permit the taxpayer under certain circum- 
stances to deduct the costs of medical and 
dental care and the costs of . Is this 
“socialized medicine” er isn’t it? The aged 
blind are granted certain benefits, too. Is 
this socialism? The employee unable to 
work temporarily because of illness gets a 
tax break. This must smack of socialism 
because the patient can use the money he 
doesn't have to pay the Internal Revenue 
Service to pay his doctor. This is a subsidy, 
but does AMA regard it as “socialized medi- 
cine”? 

And, if you’re hit by a car on the streets 
of Detroit, you probably will be rushed un- 
conscious to Receiving Hospital where your 
life may be saved by a doctor on a govern- 
ment payroll. For sure this is “socialism” 
and even violates that sacred precept of free 
personal choice of one’s physician. 

Yes; we badly need a definition. When 
we get one we can decide, each of us, whether 
we support that type of medicine or not. If 
we don’t get one, more and more of us are 
going to be convinced that the term means 
anything the AMA happens to be against. 

And meanwhile, we'll continue to wonder 
why doctors—so very intelligent individ- 
ually—sound so inept when they speak with 
a collective voice. 





U.S. Science Academy © 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
introduced a bill today providing for the 
creation of a commission to conduct a 
complete investigation and study, with 
recommendations, relating to the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Science Academy. 

My bill differs, I believe, in several im- 
portant respects with many of those pre- 
viously introduced. I would like to point 
out some basic differences to the Mem- 
bers. 

It does not provide for the establish- 
ment of an academy, but for the estab- 
lishment of a Hoover-type commission, 
which seems to me to be the proper 
approach to the problem of evaluating 
all of the facts that would be necessary 
to eventually establish such an Academy. 

Again, the bill conceives that the 
Academy would train and assist unusu- 
ally qualified students, who have com- 
pleted their college training, in the fields 
of physical science, mathematics, or en- 
gineering, and whose services would be 
retained by our Government for a speci- 
fied number of years after graduation. 

In this atomic and space age, it should 
be obvious that scientific progress is es- 
sential for the future welfare and se- 
curity of our country, and I believe that 
it is important for us to have the very 
best brains of our youth available to the 
various arms of our governmental es- 
tablishment. They could assist materi- 
ally in progressing toward not only a 
more secure life for our people, but also 
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for one containing as many human com- 
forts as possible. 

I urge the Members of this august 
body to study this legislation and to 
join with me, on a bipartisan basis, if 
they choose, in introducing identical 
bills, so that its concept will have full 
support. 





Paying for the Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New Republic magazine, February 
1, 1960, issue. No one can dispute the 
facts set forth in the editorial and I fail 
to see how anyone can disagree with the 
conclusions: 

PAYING FOR THE PusBLic Dest 


One of the féw arguments the Treasury 
lost last year with a supine Co: was its 





effort to repeal legislation which placed a - 


4%4-percent interest ceiling on long-term 
Government bonds. This year Secretary An- 
derson is back to the charge once more, In 
a recent speech he maintained that the bur- 
den of the national debt was heavier because 
the Treasury was compelled to borrow only 
at short term, at a time when long-term 
lenders could invest their funds more prof- 
itably in mortgages and other securities. 
Because of this limitation on the Treasury, 
business borrowers had to pay higher rates 


also, and Treasury financing needlessly clut- » 


tered the capital markets because of the 
constant necessity to refund maturing debt. 
Almost anyone might sympathize with the 
Secretary when it is realized that in the next 
12 months more than $84 billion of Federal 
bonds will mature and the Treasury will be 
obliged to sell equivalent amoynts in the 
open market. 

How the economists of the American 
Economic Association, to which these re- 
marks were addressed, responded we do 
not know. But in the past Secretary An- 
derson’s position has won the support of 
most responsible experts in the field of 
debt management. The major argument is 
comparatively simple: the proper role of the 
Pederal Reserve System is to make money 
scarce when inflation threatens and to 
make it plentiful when recession impends. 
It can scarcely operate unhampered if it 
must take care that Treasury bond issues 
find ready buyers, for it must provide the 
funds which enable purchases to be made. 
Therefore the less frequently the Treas- 
ury has to appeal to the money market, 
the more smoothly monetary policy will 
work. This is the argument for lengthen- 
ing the structure of debt maturities which 
the Eisenhower administration has often 
promised and never performed. 

In this specific instance, however, there 
are good reasons to challenge the cogency 
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Many congressional liberals are convinced 
that recent monetary policy has curtailed 
economic growth, needlessly enlarged unem- 
ployment, and missed the real causes of infla- 
tion, which have more to do with the pricing 
policies of our oligopolists than with the rate 
of interest. Representative CuesreR BOWLES 
expressed that sentiment last week in a let- 
ter to Speaker Raysurn: “In my opinion the 
single most costly economic blunder of recent 
years has been this administration’s success 
in curbing economic expansion. A key ele- 
ment in their program has been the raising 
of interest rates which has added substan- 
tially to the cost of all new business expan- 
sion, home financing, and all automobiles, 
furniture and consumer durables bought on 
time.” ’ 

When Congress refused to raise long-term 
interest rates on Government securities, it 
indicated its resentment against policies 
which bore most heavily upon consumers, 
small businessmen, and local and State gov- 
ernments. Since the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is an independent agency, Congress can 
affect its policies only by a major legislative 
battle or by such warnings as this one. In 
plain speech, Congress has told the admin- 
istration that interest rates are too high for 
the health of the economy. At the same 
time, it has seen no reason to allow the 
Treasury to reward investors with artificially 
high interest rates over the entire life of a 
long-term Government bond. Congress 
appears to believe that when the Federal 
Reserve System repents of its sins, interest 
rates will fall enough so that the Treasury 
can borrow all that its heart desires at 414 
percent or less. 


No doubt this is an awkward way to make 
an economic point, but Congress has no other 
way of emphasizing a position which has a 
good deal more to recommend it than the 
cautious, restrictive timidity of the ruling 
monetary authorities. 





Legislative Program of Affiliated Young 
Democrats of New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the State legisla- 
tive program for 1960 of the Affiliated 
Young Democrats of New York. This 
program was adopted at a meeting of 
the organization on December 26, 1959, 
in New York. My good friend Harold R. 
Moskovit is the State president of the 
organization and Richard H. Wels is the 
chairman of its legislative committee. 

The legislative program of the Affili- 
ated Young Democrats of New York is as 
follows: : 

New York State L&GISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
1960 
The Affiliated Young Democrats of New 


of the general analysis. Despite appear- ~- York State, at a meeting of their legislative 


ances, Congress was not succumbing to a 
fit of economic illiteracy when it refused 
to lift the interest ceiling. Instead, it was 

ring the only judgment that was, as 
a practical matter, within its political power 
on the monetary policies of the Federal 
Reserve System and of the Treasury which 
has been working so closely with it. 


committee held on December 26, 1959, at the 
Hotel Piccadilly, New York City, urged the 
State legislature to adopt the following leg- 
islation that they will recommend to their 
legislators for introduction this year: 
“Primary elections for all State officers; 
right to vote at 18 years; antibias housing 
legislation; to enact legislation reapportion- 
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ing both congressional and legislative seats; 
Presidential preference primaries; abolition 
of electoral college; mandatory use of voting 
machines in primary elections; new State 
science college to meet the new advances in 
science; more State scholarships; court re- 
form; recommend changes in selectiom of 
board of elections to include Bronx, Queens, 
and Staten Island; favor permanent spring 
primary and mandatory election of district 
leaders; selection of board of regents on non- 
partisan basis; we favor one family court in 
New York City; more aid for State education 
and higher salary for teachers; urge New 
York City Charter Commission; continue 
State constitutional committee and recom- 
mend constitutional reform as needed; favor 
maintenance of the present 15 cents subway 
fare in New York City; fair Sabbath law; 
State aid for child care; extension of rent 
control; advocate printed record be pub- 
lished and made available to public of full 
proceedings of the legislature; more aid for 
juvenile delinquency with more State cor- 
rectional institutions; record of names and 
salaries of all employed’ in the State legisla- 
ture; examination every 3 years for all 
motorists and all funds collected from gaso- 
line taxes and motor vehicle licenses be used 
for the State highway system; more money 
for public health; do away with special elec- 
tions for State legislators; and we favor a 
reduction of State taxes_to the greatest ex- 
tent compatible with a solvent State govern- 
ment.” 

Also “urged passage of oconsitutional 
amendments to exempt $500 million in New 
York City school bonds.” 

“The above legislation will be introduced 
in the present State legislature by their “17 
members in the State senate and 31 mem- 
bers in the State assembly,’’ stated Richard 
H. Wels, who is chairman of the legislative 
committee of the organization and presided 
at this meeting. 








Francis A. Jamieson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared.in the New York Times 
of February 1, 1960, together with an 
article which appeared:in the Trenton 
Times of January 31, 1960. Frank 
Jamieson was a distinguished news- 
paperman who served as a special assist- 
ant to Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller and 
won the Pulitzer Prize for his coverage 
of the Lindbergh baby kidnaping story. 
He was also the uncle of our colleague, 
Representative FRANK THOMPSON, JrR., of 
New Jersey. 

The editorial and article follow: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 1, 1960] 

FRANCIS A. JAMIESON 

We join in the tribute that Governor 
Rockefeller paid Saturday to Francis A. 
Jamieson. He was indeed, as Governor Rock- 


efeller said, “a remarkable human being 
with a rare combination of wisdom and hu- 


manity, intelligence, warmheartedness and 


love.” 
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Frank Jamieson’s career touched nothing 
that it did not adorn, He was one of the 
most capable political reporters of our time. 
As the wartime head of the news department 
of the Office of Inter-American Affairs, and 
later as acting director, he worked with 
great vigor and success to increase mutual 
understanding between the United States 
and the Latin-American countries, Since 
1946 he had been public relations adviser to 
Governor Rockefeller and his brothers. 

In all these fields he was a wise and 
trusted counselor. When ill health com- 
pelled him to husband his strength he re- 
mained a witty and charming companion. 

As an adviser of the men who administer 
one of, America’s great fortunes, Mr. Jamie- 
son had the rare satisfaction of knowing 
that he had helped good causes throughout 
the Nation. But his acts of kindness were 
not confined to humanity in the abstract. 
He never spared himself in his efforts to help 
anyone who. needed it, and he has left the 
worid a richer and friendlier place. 


{From the Trenton Times, Jan. 31, 1960] 
Prank JAMIESON DIEs—Alp TO ROCKEFEL- 

LER—EX-TRENTON NSWSMAN WAS WINNER 

OF PULITZER PRIZE 

Frank A. Jamieson, special assistant to 
New York Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller 
and winner of the Pulitzer Prize for his cov- 
erage of the Lindbergh baby kidnaping story 
while a Trenton newspaperman, died early 
yesterday in New York Hospital. 

Be had been in poor health for about a 
year, but it was not until Friday that he 
entered the hospital. The cause of death 
was not disclosed. 

Jamieson was a brother of Crawford Jam- 
ieson, Trenton attorney and former State 
senator, and an uncle of Congressman Frank 
THOMPSON, JR. 

WAS NATIONALLY KNOWN 


He was nationally known as a newspaper- 


-man, public relations expert, political ad- 


viser, and fundraiser. 

When informed of Jamieson’s death yes- 
terday, Governor Rockefeller said: 

“His death is a deep personal loss to me 
and the entire family. He was one of the 
best of newspapermen. In addition, he was 
a remarkable human being with a rare com- 
bination of wisdom and humanity, intelli- 
gence, and warmheartedness, and love.” 

STARTED WITH STATE GAZETTE 

Although his formal education ended 
while he was still in high school, Jamieson 
reached pinnacle after pinnacle as a writer. 
His first Job was as a correspondent for the 
Trenton State Gazette in the early 1920's. 
His interest in newspaper work was first 
nourished by Frank Thompson, father of 
Congressman THOMPSON and husband of 
Jamieson’s sister, Mrs. Beatrice Thompson. 
The elder Thompson was a political reporter 
for the Trenton Times. 

As Jamieson became experienced in the 
newspaper profession, he joined the Associ- 


ated Press and established the Trenton 
Bureau at the statehouse in the middle 
1920's. 


COVERED LINDBERGH KIDNAPING 


It was during the Lindbergh kidnaping de- 
velopments that Jamieson won national at- 
tention as a newspaperman. The first com- 
plete story of the kidnaping flashed from the 
Trenton Bureau. When the tragic report of 
the finding of the baby’s body shook the 
world, it was Jamieson’s story that was read 
first. 

He scored one of the great news beats in 
history when he reported the body of 
Charlies A. Lindberg, Jr., son of the famous 
fler, had been found a few yards off the road 
outside of Hopewell. 
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SCORED FULL HOUR BEAT 


Jamieson had obtained advance infor- 
mation on the finding of the body from the 
Governor’s office and had relayed it to New 
York. The Associated Press had the story 
on the wire a full hour before the State 
Police made the formal announcement. 

The Pulitzer Prize of $1,000 was given 
Jamieson for the best reportorial work in 
1932 for his coverage of the Lindbergh kid- 
naping case. Another $500 was given Jamie- 
son by the Associated Press. Each award was 
based on his prompt, full, skillful, and pro- 
longed coverage of the kidnaping case. 

Soon after his success in Trenton, Jamie- 
son went to New York with the Associated 
Press, only to leave the news service to be- 
come a public relations and fundraising 
consultant. He was associated with John 
Price Jones. 


DIRECTED EDISON CAMPAIGN 


When Charles Edison entered the political 
arena to compaign for New Jersey Governor 
in 1940, Jamieson took a leave of absence 
to direct the campaign. Edison was im- 
pressed with Jamieson’'s ability and offered 
him a post in the administration. Jamieson 
refused and returned to Jones. 

While the first family welfare. 
drive in New York City, Jamieson met Win- 
throp Rockefeller, the drive chairman, and 
the friendship that followed was to influence 
the rest of his life. 

Through Winthrop Rockefeller, Jamieson 
met his brother, Nelson Rockefeller. Then, 
when President Roosevelt named Nelson as 
coordinator of the Inter American Affairs 
during World War II, Jamieson was invited 
to head the press division in Washington, 
The principal ogelt was to prevent the insidi- 

jpaganda of Axis Germany from de- 


countries toward the United States and her 
Allies. 

Before he left Washington, Jamieson had 
succeeded Rockefeller as coordinator : 

After the war, Jamieson returned to New 
York to become adviser in public relations 
and other affairs to Nelson and Winthrop 
Rockefeller, two other brothers, David and 
John D., and a sister. 

Jamieson was a key figure in the political 
life of Nelson Rockefelelr. He directed his 
successful campaign for Governor of New 
York and put him in the national spotlight 
as a possible candidate for President. 

One odd twist of his association with Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller was that Jamieson came 
from a family that was strongly Democratic. 
His father and grandfather before him were 
powers in Democratic politics in Mercer 
County. His brother, Crawford, was once 
Democratic county, chairman. 

Jamieson was the son of William M. and 
Mary Ellen Jamieson, Born in Trenton 55 
years ago, he attended Trenton High School, 
but quit to enter the newspaper prcfession 
before he reached his senior year. 

In addition to his brother, Crawford, and 
his sister, Beatrice, who is executive director 
of the Mercer Tuberculosis and 
Health League, he is survived by’ another 
sister, Mrs. eee Flanningan of Jersey 
City. 

He also leaves his wife, Mrs, Linda Eder 
Jamieson, of New York City, and three 
daughters. They are Mrs, Joan Ellen Zucker, 
whose husband, Alex Zucker, is a nuclear 
scientist at Oak Ridge Tenn.; and Misses 
Marguerite and Frances Jamieson. His 
daughter, Joan Ellen, was of his first mar- 
riage to Mrs. Charlotte Wiggin Jennings. 

Services will be held tomorrow at 4 p.m. at 
the Funeral Church of Frank E. Campbell, 
8ist and Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Burial will be private. Friends may call at 
the funeral homs today from 3 to 5 p.m. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in various 
addresses to the House, I have empha- 
sized that recent incidents of turmoil to 
the south of us should not be viewed as 
isolated events. Instead, they are part 
of a general plan of Caribbean conquest 
by penetration and subversion in which 
the Republic of Cuba has been an im- 
portant target. 

In addition to the strategic signifi- 
cance of Cuba because of its location on 
the northern flank of the Atlantic ap- 
proaches to the Panama Canali, the most 
important U.S. naval base in the Carib- 
bean is at Guantanamo. Its security is 
@ matter of prime concern on the part 
of those responsible for the naval de- 
fense of the United States. 

Thus, I read-with especial interest in 
the January 23, 1960, issue of the 
Charleston (S.C.) News and Courier a 
thoughtful editorial dealing with the 
Cuban situation and emphasizing the 
Monroe Doctrine as the Nation’s basic 
guide for hemispheric defense. 

The editorial follows: ~- 

Botper U.S. Acrron on CusBA REQUIRED To 
SAFEGUARD FREEDOM FROM CASTRO 

In rallying the Cuban mob, Fidel Castro is 
goading the United States ever more surely 
toward decisive action. Unwilling though 
our Government may be, it cannot put off 
indefinitely adopting firmer means of curb- 
ing the bearded dictator. 

If Washington continues to do nothing, a 
people’s republic soon will be in full bloom 
100 miles off the Florida coast and a new 
staging area for Soviet power will take shape. 

Polite treatment of Castro has not made 
him act respectably. American property has 
been seized. U.S. citizens have been put in 
jail. Castro has rejected friendship with 
the country that liberated Cuba in 1898. He 
has joined the Communist bloc in the United 
Nations. The direction in which he is lead 
ing must not be misinterpreted. : 

The latest outrageous act, an abusive 
speech against the Spanish Ambassador to 
Cuba, was not without design. Cuban mid- 
die and upper classes have strong emotional 
ties to Spain. They regard Spain with the 
same kind of affection that many Americans 
feel for England. By striking at Spain, Cas- 
tro would discredit moderate elements in 
Cuba. If he can link Spain, which is disliked 
by Latin America’s leftwing intellectuals, 
with Washington, he will have gained an- 
other point in his propaganda war against 


- the United States. 


The Associated Press report that U.S. Am- 
bassador Philip Bonsal now believes a new 
policy is needed with respect to Cuba. [If 
he suggests a crackdown on Castro, it is 
unlikely the State Department will endorse 
his recommendations. The State Depart- 
ment has a long, history of resisting bold 
measures against world communism. Such 
firmness as exists in U.S. policies comes from 

the Defense Department. 

- The American press has changed its tune 
on Castro. Influential newspapers such as 
the. Washington Post and the Chicago Daily 
News, once strongly pro-Castro, now con- 
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demn him. The public is getting into a 
frame of mind for action against the Cuban 
dictatorship. 

Though the State Department in 1934 
signed away the specific right to intervene in 
Cuba, the Monroe Doctrine is still the Na- 
tion’s basic guide for this hemisphere. 
This 137-year-old document established a 
permanent U.S. policy of barring European 
powers from taking over Latin American 
governments. While European Communists 
are not in direct control of Cuba, Castro’s 
lteutenants are leftists who follow the in- 
ternational Communist line. Thus the 
United States has a doctrinal basis for in- 
tervention. - 

But what sort of action should the United 
States take in Cuba? The answer, in our 
judgment, is whatever may be necessary. 
If Americans will do what’s necessary to 
hold a string of little islands 5 miles off the 
mainland of China, they should not lack for 
boldness in Cuba. 

The first logical step to restore freedom in 
Cuba is to withhold the sugar subsidy, which 
Castro’s government needs to prop up the 
economy. Next could come withdrawal of 
U.S. recognition, an embargo on trade, and 
support of a free Cuba movement in the 
United States. : 

Beyond this is the possibility of direct 
U.S. military intervention, should revolt oc- 
cur. As in Lebanon, the United States 
would have to go in quickly and get out just 
as fast. 

If the U.S. Government could act in 
Lebanon, which is across the world, it could 
act in Cuba at its own doorstep. All that’s 
necessary is for the public to get adjusted 
to the idea. Military intervention may seem 
too drastic at the moment, but we believe 
the public is ready for initial steps. If 
these are successful, it may not be necessary 
to send Marines to Cuba. 

One way or another, communism must be 
barred from the New World. 





Lyndon Jehnson and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that the majority of the American people 
want to make progress in the field of 
civil rights: I think that most Amer- 
icans realize that there is a question of 
national unity at stake. 

Recently, Senate Democratic Leader 
Lynpon B. JoHNsoN—a man who believes 
in progress—visited New York. He ad- 
dressed the Cathedral Club in Brooklyn 
and his remarks represented a stirring 
call to Americans to put aside prejudices 
and bigotry and act on adult issues. 

‘He also forecast that Congress would 
pass a good civil rights bill at this ses- 
sion. This is very significant because 
it was under Lynpon JoHNson’s leader- 
ship that the Senate of the United States 
passed the only civil rights bill that it 
has passed in 85 years. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include in the Recorp a fine edi- 
torial from the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican of January 25 commenting on Sen- 
ator JoHNsOoN’s statement. 
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A Concress “Must” 

Senator LyNDON JOHNSON made a fine im- 
pression on his visit to New York by his firm 
and realistic stand on civil rights. 

The Senate majority leader forecast that 
Congress would pass a good civil rights bill 
at this session. He pledged it would protect 
everyone in the full exercise of constitutional 
rights and he emphasized voting rights. 

The Texan said if the House failed to act 
by February 15 the Senate would produce his 
own measure. He added that the legislation 
would embody “substantial progress.” 

Substantial progress in civil rights is what 
this Nation must have, | 
_ Failure to get a good civil rights bill out of 
committee cold storage is a shameful thing. 
If those Congressmen of both parties who 
favor civil rights cannot do it, the Senate 
must. 

That is why Senator JoHNSON’s promise 
that a bill will be passed is heartening. 





In a Free Country We Cannot Be Our 
Brother’s Keeper 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently one of my constitutents sent me 
a copy of an editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post, admonishing the American 
people that “in a free country, we can- 
not be our brother’s keeper.” I believe 
the distinctions drawn in this editorial 
are worthy of the attention and thought 
of every Congressman and Senator in 
these: days when our every action in 
Washington has far-reaching impact 
upon our individual citizens. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I present the following: 

In a Free Country We Cannot Be Our 

BrorHer’s KEEPER 





A common fallacy about man’s duty to 
man was repeated recently by a prominent 
layman at a religious conference. As an ex- 
pression of our social responsibilities he sug- 
gested, “We are our brother’s keeper.” 


Although this interpretation of a scrip- 
tural sentence is widely accepted, it is with- 
out foundation in ethics and can lead to 
more quarrels than benefits. It derives from 
a misreading of the passage in the fourth 
chapter of Genesis about the murder of Abel 
by his brother Cain. When the two brothers 
were in a field, Cain rose up against Abel and 
slew him. Afterward the Lord said to Cain, 
“Where is Abel thy brother?” Not having 
the benefit of our modern enlightenment, he 
did not take the fifth amendment. He-sim- 
ply told a lie, “I know not.” And then he 
countered with an evasive question, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” 

This was altogether irrelevant. The Lord 
was not demanding that he be his brother’s 
keeper, but only that he shouldn’t be his 
brother’s murderer. 


In our bill of responsibilities, the first is. 


not, as urged by sociological busybodies, that 
we shall be our brother’s keeper, standing 
watch over them and poking our noses into 
their private concerns. The first responsi- 


bility is that we shall not shed their blood 
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or do any other wrong against our fellow 
men. 

If all the world’s people were our brothers, 
and we were our brother’s keepers, they would 
also be our keepers. We would be among the 
kept. In the slave societies-of totalitarian- 
ism, from the Baltic Sea to the sad coasts of 
Siberia and China, everybody is required to 
be his brother's keeper, to maintain a sharp 
watch on him and to blow the whistle the 
minute he deviates from total obedience. 





Of course, such a way of life for America” 


is not advocated by well-meaning people who 
tell us that our duty is to be our brother’s 
keeper. Generous as they are in spirit, they 
have failed to draw clear distinctions be- 
tween proper help and perpetual meddling. 
We have a duty to help the sick, the incapaci- 
tated, the ‘very weak. But what our neigh- 
bors in general need is a large amount of 
being let alone. 





Foreign Aid Revisited 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of our unfavorable balance-of-payments 
position with the rest of the world, I 
think the time has come to take legis- 
lative steps to insure that at least some 
of the funds granted to foreign govern- 
ments for capital and equipment im- 
provements be spent in the United 
States. 

As excellent examples of the problem, 
which I feel must: be faced by the Con- 
gress, I include a letter from Mr. A. 
Ward LaFranee, chairman of the La- 
France Export Corp., Elmira, N.Y:, and 
an article from the November 16, 1959, 
issue of the magazine Export Trade, by 
Mr. Stefan J. Rundt: 

LAFRANCE Export Conrp., 
Elmira, N.Y., January 6, 1960. 
Hon. Howarp W. Rostson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I trust that you will be able to 
find time to read the enclosed article en- 
titled “Protectionism” or ‘‘Trade, Not Aid” 
by Stefan J. Rundt, which was run in the 


-November 16, 1959, issue of the magazine 


Export Trade. 

I believe that the article speaks for itself, 
but can add that we have lost considerable 
export business of fire apparatus to foreign 
competition when the funds for the pur- 
chase of same were furnished by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration (ICA). 

It is very difficult for our foreign distribu- 
tors to understand the U.S. policy whereby 
an appropriation is made to a foreign coun- 
try for.capital improvements and, in many 
instances, with no restrictions as to where 
the purchases can be made with the funds. 

The following are two recent examples as 
to. how this policy affects our export sale of 
fire apparatus: , 

SPAIN 

ICA purchase Authorization No. 152-99- 
928-9246, the tender specified a French fire 
truck model M-16 Al TZ on a LATIL chassis, 
or equal, with a Guinard pump, or equal. 


The award was made to the French firm 


SIDE, represented in Spain by Contiber, 
8.A., for the LATIL apparatus. 
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LEBANON 


ICA purchase authorization No. 68-37- 
102—9-90004, invitation No. 20 calling for two 
airport crash trucks. 

The award was made to the British firm 
Fire Armour, represented in Lebanon by Near 
East Resources Co. 

It seems to us that this policy, on the part 
of our Government, of allocating funds or 
making loans to foreign countries without 
some, provision that they should use the 
funds for purchasing American goods is a 
very unrealistic business arrangement. 

From the American taxpayers’ viewpoint, 
who is putting up the money, it seems al- 
most stupid, and the writer is inclined to 
believe that foreign companies think like- 
wise. I may be too pessimistic, but I am of 
the opinion that tkis country cannot con- 
tinue to do this. I do not believe that any 
other trading country, who are giving us 
real strong competition, would do it. 

If you agree with this and Mr. FPundt’s 
article, we trust that you will use your in- 
fluence so that Congress will tie some strings 
to these loans and giveaways which will help 
American business. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. Warp LaFRANCE, 
Chaifman., 


{From Export Trade, Nov. 16, 1959] 


“PROTECTIONISM” OR “TRADE, Nor AID’’—THE 
UNITED STates STANDS AT THE CROSSROADS 


(By Stefan J. Rundt) 


A major battle is raging and may ap- 
proach its crisis (perhaps only one of several 
yet to come), as these lines are written, 
But even though a partial or temporary 
compromise or a solution may have been 
decided upon by the time this article is read, 
the basic issues are not likely to be resolved 
so soon. 

With the continued deterioration of the 
U.S. external payments position and the cur- 
rently light but sustained pressure upon our 
dollar, from within and without, will have to 
come an agonizing reappraisal of our stand 
in the world of economics. We are at the 
crossroads. 

TWO WARRING GROUPS 


Two powerful and determined groupings 
in Washington and throughout the Nation 
have locked horns over an important issue: 
Should more, if not all U.S. foreign grants 
and accommodations be tied to the purchase 
of Ameri -made goods, or should, as 
hitherto, to'a lately growing extent, be por- 
tions of such assistance abroad from the 
American taxpayers’ till, dispensed by such 
agencies as the ICA but also by others, un- 
der various headings (not always clearly de- 
fined for the public, nor in all cases honestly 
labelled) be multilateral in their utilization 
by the recipient nations, so that they may 
buy what they need from the cheapest sup- 
plier, even if it be the keenest competitor 
on the world markets of American exporting 
industries? The implications of this speci- 
fic question are much wider than appears 
upon cursory analysis. 

At the bottom is a fundamental problem: 
Where does internationalism of the variety 
we have been preaching so vocally and prac- 
ticing for so long reach absurdity, and 
where must national self-interest begin? 
Are we not perhaps righteous rather than 
right in striving toward the nonfeasible 
rather than the attainable? How realistic 
are we? 

Up in arms (to begin with over the recent 
Development Loan Fund's major shift in 
policy, but even more in fear that similar 
changes will come upon the ICA and other 
agencies) are: the State Department 
(which, let us see clearly, has somehow ‘ac- 
climated itself to the proposition that one 
can buy friends or, anyway, rent them for a 
while); the ICA (which is an organization 


* 
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primarily concerned with the disbursement 
of public funds, whose predecessors have 
done a great deal better than it does itself, 
of which cynics have said with a measure 
of justification that it has been “founded 
to bankrupt us and is trying hard to stay in 
business to complete the mission”); and 
segments of the influential press frequently 
reflecting idealistic optima and/or State De- 
partment views in their lead articles, even 
if individual columnists on their editorial - 
pages expound opposite opinions, and al- 
though outstanding British papers fully 
understand that group in our midst which 
would like to shift from “direct grants” (i.e. 
giveaways) and the support of other nations’ 
trade, to commercial accommodations (loans 
and credits) and to the systematic promo- 
tion of U.S. sales abroad. 

In favor of basic modifications in our for- 
eign assistance programs (and there has al- 
ways been and still is a wide and uncoordi- 
nated area between the various agencies and 
efforts) are the U.S. Treasury, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, probably also Eximbank 

Development Loan Pund’s pre- ~- 
sent Managing Director, Mr. Vance Brand, 
heils), most bankers, and in all likelihood 
a major segment of the international busi- 
ness community of this country. 

Many of us who have always supported 
free trade (and in this writer, for his part, 
has surely suffered material losses because 
of his stand) are now being accused of 
having turned protectionist, simply because 
we want to leave no reasonable attempt by- 
passed to balance U.S. external payments; 
because we have warned for some 18 
months that this Nation, too, is subject to 
fundamental economic laws; because we 
draw a line between the. free flow of goods 
and funds, on the one hand, and the two- 
way nature of a lender-borrower relation- 
ship; and because we believe that, in the 
final analysis, international trade is a mat- 
ter of highest national interest, as long as 
there exist sovereign nations with diverse 
problems. It is a bitter pill for a long- 
time free trade proponent to swallow such 
accusations, when they stem not only from 
quarters toward whose opinions one has 
been indifferent, to say the least, but when 
such charges, without qualifications, are 
leveled circles whom one has held in 
high estéem. Worst of all, I for one; am 
unable to understand some of the seman- 
tics and of the terminology of such 
accusations. 

The hue and cry now widely heard 
against anybody who hopes that more US. 
foreign outlays should be-linked to sorely 
needed U.S. exports, and that more of what 
we sow should be reaped by us, too, is well 
worded. Among ‘the catchy phrases un- 
leashed are, e.g.: 

(1) “As protectionist as. an unreasonably 
high tariff.” 

Comments: Don’t we here mix up the 
free flux of merchandise and of capital 
with the normally bilateral dealings be- 
tween financier and purchaser? And are 
we forever to perpetuate grants rather than 
move on to trade instead of aid? Have the 
accusers never heard of trade credits? Are 
they unaware that all leading trading na- 
tions support their own exports (without 
which they would perish, or at least drag 
down their living standards) by govern- 
mental or for the most _ at publicly funded 
risk insurance, guarantees and 
schemes, exclusively confined to national 


exports? Does anybody believe that any 
other nation’s er will ever furnish 
such funds or accessible to U.S. ex- 


used by some people today, the support from 
public funds of our Army, our defense 
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industries, or foreign soil of strategic im- 
portance to us—would also merit that ugly 
word. 


A STEP BACK WARD 


{2) “A violation of our own basic foreign 
economic * * * a turning away from 
liberalization of world trade which we have 
urged for so long * * * a step backward 
from all past efforts to foster growth abroad 


_ of free en: 


Comments: Firstly, Was our past policy 
actually a policy, and if so, was it flawless? 
We have turned about by 180° in the polit- 
ical sphere, from brinkmanship to summitry, 
— because a revision was urgently 

needed. (Did we foster growth abroad 
when our 6th Fleet played the Suez Canal 
into the hands of an autocrat incapable of 
improving the miserable lot of his people 
and borrowing money for inefficient use in 
his state-owned plants? What have we 
achieved toward trade liberalization in the 
Philippines, in Korea, or Taiwan?) Could 
it be that a comparable alteration in policy 
is now unavoidable for our economic stand? 
Isn’t it possible that what we have urged 
with all our might and for so long is beyond 
the feasible optimum, and that it is merely 
an unrealizable ideal? By the way, we have 
also urged so many other nations to balance 
their budgets, to fund their debts, long- 
term, to lower taxes, to stop farm subsidies, 
to abrogate agricultural import curbs, to 
stop-dumping their surplus goods and to get 
their external economics away from politics. 
How well did we do in these respects? Sec- 
ondly, was not our policy merely based on 
the notion that.we must spend more and 
more, to buy alliances and to improve some 
of the least equipped or prepared places in 
our image? Thirdly, has not our policy 
failed rather miserably (a) in some areas 
where ‘we have helped to make the rich in- 
decently richer, while we did not manage to 
lift up the pitifully poor, and (b) in that 
we have oversubscribed our efforts to the 
point where we stand endangered of giving 
away the strength of our dollar, if we con- 
tinue in the past? May not a new step 
be everything but backward, and simply rep- 
resent a turn (or a return) to the practi- 
cable? . 

BLOW TO U.S. LEADERSHIP? 


(3) “A major blow to U.S. leadership in 
world trade.” 

Comments: An exciting phrase, but is it 
valid? The softer position of our dollar, 
our fiscal mismanagement, our inability to 
establish a clearcut policy, the lead, zinc 
and oil quotas, some of our Public Law 480 
sales and.so on, have harmed us more than 
would any step designed to move from gifts 
to sales and to a posture which is that of 
every trading nation in history, namely one 
where our funds, intended to help others, 
also benefit ourselves directly, rather than 
third nations, which by now have been fully 
rehabilitated—with our heip. 


WORLD COMPETITION 


(4) “An acknowledgement that American 
goods can no longer compete in the 
world * * * a relaxation of pressure upon 
U.S. producers to remain competitive.” 

Comments: That. many of our goods have, 
indeed, become noncompetitive throughout 
the world, and even right here at home, has 
been known and said by the unhypocritical 
for many a month. In part this has come to 
pass because our mass production and dis- 
tribution structures for our huge domestic 
market have made us inflexible when it 
comes to special export efforts (e.g.,; special 
export models); in part it has come because 
im many instances we have relegated exports 
to second place; in part it is true because we 
here have no major export incentives and 
special tax supports as have others; (in Ger- 
many, for decades, there have existed ex- 
port tax rebates, special insurance and fi- 
nancing facilities and, up to World War_II, 
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the unions had agreed to a 15-percent wage 
cut—all especially for exports). Weare also 
often noncompetitive because of insane 


‘union demands, featherbedding and the lag 


of productivity behind wages, as well as 
oligopolistic practices by some basic ma- 
terials’ producers. All in all, we have not 
yet fully faced up to the fact that we, too, 
must export, in order to cover our 

requirements in imports. For years we have 
exported to help others and now we must 
export to help ourselves. And as to the 
pressure upon U.S. producers to remain com- 
petitive, let us ask: (a) Is our Government 


here to help or to exert pressures, when it 


eomes to nationally vital efforts? (b) aid- 
supported exports could be limited to goods 
of fair market value and specific factory 
markup. 
BUY AMERICAN 

(5) “Buy American again * * * subsidiz- 
ing exports * * * economic imperialism.” 

Comments: The dismal failure of buy 
American will be admitted by most any in- 
telligent person and nobody in his right 
mind will want buy American toreturn. But 
where is the similarity between public U.S. 
tenders tied to the purchase of US. -goods, 
and international sales linked by the seller- 
financier to his own merchandise? Besides, 
our external position today is vastly different 
from what it was 5 years ago. Who ever 
heard of Macy issuing credit cards valid at 
Gimbels? If the banks have special credit 
purchase schemes, utilizable at thousands 
of stores, the banks are making a neat and 
prompt profit from such plans. And as to 
subsidizing exports, we, too, dislike the idea 
that we may give unnecessary aid to ineffi- 
cient or greedy U.S. exporting industries, or 
to insolent union labor. But are Hermes in 
Germany or Britain's Export Credits Guar- 
antee Department stimulating U.S. exports? 
Economic imperialism? This is merely a 
devastatingly ugly phrase of no applicability 
here. A lender is entitled to benefits. How 
far can our missionary zeal lead us? Besides, 
do we not subsidize our farmers, so that some 
of them can virtually retire in Florida for 
growing and raising nothing? Do not our 
postal rates subsidize our publishers? Do not 
cost-plus contracts subsidize our arms 
makers? In fact, is there anybody left in 
our land. who is not subsidized? (Lord 
Keynes must laugh himself to death in_ his 
grave.) I am not in favor of subsidies of 
any sort. But exports are now nationally 
more vital than ever; they create employ- 
ment, which we urgently need; and they 
render revenues to Uncle Sam, which we also 
require, to balance the budget. 


BIG HEADACHE 


(6) “It (the tie-in) will have almost no 
effect * * * peanuts * * * prescribing a dose 
of aspirin for a headache that is merely the 
manifestation of a more deep-seated physi- 
cal disorder.” ‘ 

“ Comments: Savings and curtailment (let’s 
eall it austerity, as we do when we talk of 
others) must start somewhere and ultimate- 
ly affect every corner. The net 1950-58 
capital outflow from the public till came to 
$65.4 billion, while private net capital out- 
flow (which is a great deal more productive) 
amounted to $15.8 billion. This is in away 
more interesting than the oft-repeated pay- 
ments deficit of $4 to $4.5 billion expected 
this year, because it spells out the cause 
rather than the consequence. Let’s cut 
where the slices can be thickest. Naturally, 
our entire foreign aid requires judicious 
pruning. Our military oversea spending 
will have to be pared. And our allies will not 
help us a lot to support our troops on their 
soil. Defense spending has lost ail popu- 
larity abroad. Exactly what our assorted 
economic support schemes in connection 
with military outlays amount to—nobody 
seems to know. But they are huge. Our 
farm support at home costs annually about 
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$3 billion. These are the fat paunches from 
which we will have to trim the savings to 
balance our books, at home and abroad. To 
cut imports artificially would be insane. It 
would mean isolationism. Admittedly, the 
aid-export-tie-ia may be relatively small an 
item, but I believe that only he who is will- 
ing to save pennies will ever bank dollars. 
In other words, the headache’s deep-down 
causes fully realized, all sorts of medications 


Will be needed, aspirin not excluded. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


(7) “It will increase the cost of the mutual 
security program * * * and impairs the 
flexibility (of our grants and loans abroad) 
and reduces their values as instruments for 
rapid economic development (of other 
nations) * * * the psychological impact 
abroad can only be adverse.” * 

Comments: Perhaps our mutual security 
program is over-ambitious to start with? I 
think that much less money could do the 
trick if we were not to squander or let others 
squander quite blatantly. Perhaps the re- 
cipients of foreign aid are overly ambitious 
in their drive to develop—usually too fast, 
with too little. And they are overheated 
and under-financed because local money 
remains in hiding. More prudent spending 
will be the answer rather than further aid 
increases. Are we not a bit too flexible in 
our handouts? The Soviets grant in the 
main low-interest loans and commercial 
credits. And-as a rule they get a better run 
for their relatively few rubles than we are 
getting a bang out of our billions of bucks. 

The overall problem of our foreign eco- 
nomic policy is intricate and merits more 
careful study than given so far. To cry 
“protectionist” will not do in all instances. 
(In my circles, this sobriquet is almost tan- 
tamount to a refererice to a man’s canine 
or illegitimate ancestry.) It is easy to 
polemicize, and my own comments can no 
doubt be rebutted, with the rebuttals no 
doubt also subject to further re-rebuttal. 
But let us see clear that the hue and cry 
so far comes from the professional spenders 
rather than the habitual earners and the 
squeezed taxpayers. 

MULTILATERALISM 


Tam afraid that the word “multilateralism” 
has been worked to death. As I understand 
that noun, it refers to unhindered movement 
beyond borders of goods, capital, and services 
in many or all directions. But the connota- 
tion given to this word in recent years, by 
those who most often repeat their cliches, 
reminds me of “multisexuality.” Trade 
transactions or series of transactions are 
normally two-way deals (from seller to 
buyer), very much as sex is usually an affair 
between two parties. In trade (as in sex) 
there can be tricornered and even multi- 
angular arrangements, but this may tend to 
become an orgy of sorts, and, anyway, bi- 
lateralism is the rule for transactions. And 
nations have also two-way deals with specific 
trading partners, and calculate trade and 
payments, balances on the basis of nation-to- 
nation totals or what of their own national 
aggregate bookkeeping. Nobody could ever 
figure out a single multinational, global pay- 
ments balance for all the nations of the 
world. In other words, while huckstering 
the word multilateralism, we have somewhat 
lost track of the undeniable fact that most 
trade is to start with between two partners, 
ie., bilateral, and not an orgy. And this will 
not change, ever. Multilateralism means 
merely free choice of one partner for one 
equitable transaction. The minute financing 
enters the picture, trade is almost invariably 
tied, unless third-point funding is profitable 
for the lender. 

Uncle Sam will never convince Germany, 
France, or Japan to give underdeveloped na-~ 
tions grants or loans not somehow predicated 
upon acquisition of goods by the borrower 
from the lender. And as long as we here 
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everybody’s exports by unrestricted 
offshore financing (the very word “offshore”’ 
must have been invented in its modern mean- 
ing—in order to camouflage and to confuse), 
why should other trading nations bother to 
increase their contributions to eg., Afro- 
Asian development? They will merely tell 
the finance minister of a nonindustrial coun- 
try: “You go to Washington and get the 
dough, and then we'll be glad to ship you our 
goods. ” 

When we say “grants” we mean gifts. 
When we say “off-shore” we mean “It'll help 
everybody but us.” When we say “defense 
support” we mean economic aid which often 
has nothing to do with the military heading 
under which it travels. And now a “pro- 
tectionist” is anybody who wants to get a 
little bit more for his money, or, at any rate, 
more than almost nothing. What a bunch 
of hypocrites we have become. Me, for call- 
ing a spade a shovel. 

We are in trouble because we have gone 
too far in our unrealistic idealism. We will 
have to tighten our belis—to pick another 
cliché we are so fond of using when talking 
to others. Already there are loud voices of 
real protectionists, who clamor for such bar- 
riers as higher tariffs and more stringent 
quotas. Let us defeat them by taking such 
steps as we can without turning to real 
protectionism. Let us avoid extremism by 
well-measured remedies. The means to get 
straightened out are all within our national 
power. Or is Eximbank, which for a quar- 
ter of a century has done such a fine job, 
also a protectionist agency? Dollar for dol- 
lar (ite limitations fully realized), Eximbank 
has given us taxpayers and this Nation as 
a whole more than all our spending agencies 
in recent years, for a lesser total in outlays 
and at smaller risks. An export credit 
guarantee scheme would be better than 
more spending. And when it comes to cut- 
ting, let’s audit our expenditures and check 
the results achieved by our aid to such 
staunch free enterprisers as Messrs. Tito, 
Franco, Sukarno,- Chiang, Rhee and Cie. 
Would it not be better to deal with these 
types by way of controllable trade credits 
rather than in terms of signed blank check 
arrangements. 

We need not put ourselves (or ICA) in a 
strait jacket. But much less of our dis- 
bursements should be alms to others. In 
the long run, the giver of alms is hated. 
This year we'll do well if our trade surplus 
will come to $500 million or $1 billion. Yet 
our payments deficit will come close to $4.5 
billion or more. Net capital outflow from 
the public till is close to the 8-billion level. 
That can not go on. 

The biggest trading nations (which have 
received billions in United States aid in the 
past 12 years or more, are lending “strings- 
attached.” Is the whole world out of step 
but for us? 


Let’s again think straight, talk plain and 
act logically. As things are, I am afraid 
Abraham Lincoln could have never been 
elected President. He thought different from 
Madison Avenue and knew not the Federalese 
we have adopted; his words were simple 
ones; and his actions were in keeping with 
his words as well as with reality. Until lately 
. we have worried about the entire world— 

except about ourselves. Charity not only 
begins at home in egotistic self-interest. If 
Uncle Sam is sick, the entire free world will 
suffer. Our inconsistent, haphazard, multi- 
agency spending must end—in our interest 
and in the interest of those political, eco- 
nomic, social and humanitarian concepts for 
which we truly stand. Times have changed. 
We can no longer afford the rut ‘ve have 
been in for so long. 
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The Interest Ceiling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said and written 
about the problem posed by the present 
ceiling on the interest the Government 
can pay on intermediate and long-term 
bonds. In today’s Washington Daily 
News, Mr. Peter Edson reduces this 
problem. to its simplest terms. It is well 
worth reading. 

The article follows: 

ANDERSON Tries AGAIN 


Treasury Secretary Robert E. Anderson’s 
second attempt to get Congress to lift the 
4.25 percent interest rate ceiling on long- 
term Government bonds is in for tough 
sledding again. One principal reason may be 
that few people and fewer Congressmen un- 
derstand the issue. 

It is so easy for a Congressman to brag 
to his constituents that he voted against 
raising interest rates on Government bonds. 
This caters to a popular belief that if Gov- 
ernment interest rates go up, all others will 
follow. 

It is more difficult for a Congressman to 
justify a vote for raising the interest rate 
ceiling. To do so he must get into a long 
and involved discourse on banking. 

Thus, even the Democratic majority of 
the Senate-House Economic Committee, 
which is supposed to understand these 
things, has just come out with a report op- 
posing the interest rate hike. This report 
maintains that the 4.25-percent ceiling 
should be retained until Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reform their monetary 
policies. This passes the buck to an eyen 
more complicated subject. 

The late Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, 
who understood Government finance as well 
as anyone, opposed this ceiling when it was 
put on in 1918 as a World WarIcurb. But 
from then -until last summer, a break- 
through was never threatened. 

What Carter Glass understood, and what 
Treasury officials are now trying to get across 
is that interest rate ceilings can’t be set 
artificially by law unless they are supple- 
mented by Government subsidy. In the long 
run, interest rates are set by the supply of 
money and the demands for credit in the 
open market. 

If the rates did not vary up and down this 
way in a free economy, Congress could pass a 
law fixing interest rates at, say, 2 percent or 
even 1 percent. 

If Congress were to pass such a law now, 
the U.S. Government would probably not be 
able to borrow a dime. 

Congress might pass a supporting law, re- 
quiring all banks to hold a certain amount 
of their reserves in these 1 or 2 percent se- 
curities. That might work in Russia. But 
it would not work long in any country with a 
free economy. 

As a matter of fact, the 4.25 percent in- 
terest rate ceiling has already been broken. 
This was done by a congressional grant of 
authority for the Treasury to sell some of its 
securities at a discount. Oversimplified, it 
works like this: 

A bond, note or Treasury bill worth a face 
value of $100 and bearing interest at 3.825 
percent, is sold for $85.. The yield on the $86 





is 4.5 percent. The Treasury 
thority now in some of its advance refunding 
operations. 

For example, a bond due to mature in 7 
years is exchanged for a new bond maturing 
in 15 years, at a 
interest. The amount of the 


such securities. 
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HON. GEORGE P. MILLER~ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, death has taken a dedicated 
man who served the war veterans of his 
country with all his heart and soul. 
Charles Craig McGonegal, 64, a na- 
tional vice commander of the American 
Legion and a double amputee, died of 
cancer in the Oakland Veterans Hospital 
on January 22, 1950. 

Charlie McGonegal was known 
throughout veterans circles in the 
United States for the contribution he 
made to the welfare of the disabled. In~ 
spite of the grave physical handicap of 
the loss of both arms, he demonstrated 
that the spirit and will to win could 
overcome such handicaps. 

During World War II he traveled 
widely to visit veterans hospitals encour- 
aging amputees and demonstrating to 
them not only the dexterity they could 
achieve in the use of prosthetic appli- 
oe but imbuing them with his own 
spirit. 

Charlie McGonegal was a member of 
Hayward Post 68 of the American Legion. 

I extend an article which appeared in 
the Daily Review of Hayward, Calif., on 
January 22, 1960: 

CANCER KILLS Vet LEADER MCGONEGAL 

Charles Craig McGonegal, 64, national vice 
commander of the American Legion and a 
man who dedicated much of his life to bring- 
ing hope to other amputees, died of cancer 
today at Oakland Veterans Hospital. 


McGonegal, who lost both hands in a 
World War I 


explosion, 
in local (Hayward Post 68), State, and 
tional programs of 





Despite his handicap, McGonegal learned 
to drive a car, 


He is survived by his wife, Pearl, and two 
sons, Caron, and Donald. 

Services are from Berkeley Hills 
Chapel, 1600 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 





Address by Charles H. Silver, President, 
Board of Education, City of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J.. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following address by 
Charles H. Silver, president of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York, 
at the Catholic teachers’ breakfast held 
at the Waldorf Astoria on November 8, 
1959. Mr. Silver for many years has 
been chairman of the annual Alfred E. 
Smith Memorial Foundation dinner and 
is the personification of the interested, 
devoted public servce rendered, to the 
city of New York by the members of the 
board of education who are in the fore- 
front on all civic matters and is an out- 
standing example of the broad and tol- 
erant view that is displayed by thought- 
ful Americans. 

The address follows: 

Appress Br CHartes H. Sriver, PRESIDENT, 
Boarp OF EDUCATION, AT THE CATHOLIC 
TEACHERS BREAKFAST, WALDORF ASTORIA, 
NoveMBER 6, 1959 
The extremely personal nature of these 

gatherings always makes me feel especially 
privileged that you have asked me to join 
you. Our spiritual resources were never 
more needed than in these troubled héurs of 
doubt and fear when mankind is desperately 
clinging to the faith that sustains us today 
and gives us hope for tomorrow. 

We have probed the secrets of humanity’s 
physical ailments; we have widened the scope 
of knowledge, and conquered the limitless 
vastness of space * * * human beings live 
longer and better than ever before, but we 
still have much to learn about how to live 
with each other. World peace remains deli- 
cately balanced on the launching pads of 
deadly missiles while diplomats commute 
and smile and talk of universal disarmament. 

We have had a visit recently from an emis- 
sary from abroad who has the power to erase 
the past, present, and future of all people 
including his own. 

He came on a mission whose major mes- 
sage expressed the hope that all nations 
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disarm. We do not know whether it was 
really news or just noise. 

But all people should weigh carefully any 
call to beat our swords into plowshares, no 
matter from what source it comes, for never 
was there greater need for genuine under- 
standing among nations and among people 
than there is today. 

This is a time, indeed, when it is well for 
men of good will to break bread together in 
communion with God. In bringing you the 
greetings of your board of education, I am 
only echoing the pride of our entire com- 
munity in the great work you are doing to 
mould the minds and characters of our young 


people. 

I know that your zeal and devotion as 
teachers are enhanced by faith. It is with 
such dedication to the cause of | 
that we will realize the plans put forth only 
a fortnight ago, in the United Nations, for 
@ bill of rights for youth proclaiming’ that 
“mankind owes to the child the best it has 
to give.” 

If I may make a suggestion to Mr. Ehru- 
shchev, he has an opportunity to put this 
principle into practice immediately. Many 
Hungarian children, 14, 15, and 16 years of 
age, were jailed following the Hungarian, 
revolution, and are to be executed upon 
reaching their 18th birthday. I have urged 
that the young people in our secondary 
schools give thought to participating in the 
campaign of appeal to Mr. Khrushchev to 
release these children. I am happy to say 
that the student councils of our schools are 
presently considering the appropriate action 
to take. 

The marshalling of the resources of the 
world in behalf of youth is the wish of many 
of our Nation’s leaders. 


It is wholly in keeping with the desire ex- 
pressed by His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, 
that America take positive steps in a crusade 
for the inculcation in our children of higher 
standards of juvenile decency. They are the 
future brotherhood of man. Their path and 
the progress of civilization is largely in your 
hands as teachers. 

There are challenges on every hand which 
none but you, as teachers, can meet. I am 
speaking not only of the immense new forces 
of destruction unleashed by science in ap- 
palling enormity. These manmade invaders 
of space must eventually crumble and fall 
to earth. 

We must set the gaze of youth on things 
beyond * * * on the changing stars in a 
changeless space, and on the ancient but 


, ageless teachings, the time-tested sources of 


all strength. 


We must lift the minds of our children 
from the filth on sale at the corner news- 
stand, from the indecency of some current 
literature, and the boldness of many motion 
pictures and television shows. We must 
turn them toward standards of conduct that 
stem from the wholesome family life and a 
strong moral heritage. 

Our public school system is joined in these 
efforts by many nonpublic schools in our 
city. One example of these is the great 
Catholic parochial school system of this city, 
which renders invaluable service in the cause 
of education. Its 13,000 teachers provide in- 
struction for approximately 370,000 children. 
It would mean an additional cost to the city 
of $750 million for housing facilities, $120 
million in annual operating expenses, plus 
many millions of dollars for teachers’ sala- 
ries, if this were a muncipal obligation. 

I think we can salute this tremendous 
contribution to the youth of our city. 

Our struggle will continue to be severe, 
taxing every resource of your profession. 
The burden falls heaviest on you, the 
teacher, for the greatest demands are made 
upon our schools; but you and our schools 
are equal to it. 
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This is a responsibility which merits ade- 
quate compensation. Only a few days ago, 
at the Alfred E. Smith Memorial Founda- 
tion dinner, I emphasized the need for funds 
to increase the rewards to teaching. I spoke 
in the presence of Governor Rockefeller, the 
mayor and other members of the board of 
estimate, and pointed out the dire necessity 
for higher salaries. 

I know that I echo here the constant plea 
of a dedicated profession. The dignity of 
teaching is a potent factor in and of itself, 
and the justice of your cause can be rein- 
forced by a professional approach befitting 
your position in the eyes of the people and 
our public officials. 

In this age of education, we must under- 
stand your needs as we, in turn, ask you to 
understand the needs of our children, and to 
teach them to understand each other. In 
closing, because I have learned some of the 
precious maxims of your gospel from such 
cherished friends as my good neighbor, Owen 
McGivern, and the inspired leaders of your 
own organization, let me express the hope 
that the day is not far distant when we 
shall yet learn how to live with one an- 
other in peace, in justice, in the way of the 
Almighty. 

And, sharing in your communion, may I 
join you in the hope that among the words 
of the great teachers that are to be embodied 
in the bill of rights for youth, will be these 
that were spoken for the ages: 

“Blessed. are the meek; for they shall in- 
herit the earth. 

“Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. € 

“Blessed are the merciful. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart. 


“Blessed are the peacemakers; for they’ 
shall be called the children of God.” 





The Numbers Racket: Resolution by In- 
terdenominational Ministers Meeting 
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HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
motion that was passed at the Interde- 
nominational Ministers Meeting of 
Greater New York and Vicinity: 

New Yor«k, N.Y., January 12, 1960. 
Dr. A. CLAYTON POWELL, Jr. 
Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Dr. Powetx: It is with pleasure that 
I enclose a copy of the motion that was 
passed at the meeting of January 11, as a re- 
sult of your presenting to us the situation 
and effects of the numbers racket as it is 
practiced in our community. 

May you lead the fight to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Sincerely yours, . 
Puiuir J. BAILey, 
Secretary. 
MOTION PASSED BY THE INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
MINISTERS MEETING OF GREATER NEW YORK 
AND VICINITY, JANUARY 11, 1960 


It was voted that: 


1. As ministers we go on record as com- 
mending the Reverend Dr. A. CLayTon Pow- 
ELL, Jr., Congressman and pastor of the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church, for speaking out 
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against the numbers racket, and maintain- 
ing his stand at the jeopardy of his life. 
2. We help to sustain him in the position 
he has taken by a collective effort of preach- 
ing from our pulpits, thus accelerating the 
movement that he has initiated. 
C. ASAPANSA-JOHNSON, 
President. 
Pump J. BAILey, 
Secretary. 





Estimation and Measurement of 
Hydro Resources 


The 
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Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
velopment of our energy resources is a 
topic of vital and continuing interest to 
all of us. We have too frequently been 
unwilling to face the problems of re- 
source development realistically and 
with vision. I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of this House a paper recently pre- 
sented by Mr. Bruce Netschert of Re- 
sources for the Future to the Electric 
Consumers Information Committee at 
their legislative workshop held here in 
Washington. This study points up the 
lack of a realistic basis for the estima- 
tion of our Nation’s hydroelectric po- 
tential. It is, in my opinion, worthy of 
our study and that of others concerned 
with the development of our great nat- 
ural resources to their true full potential. 

The paper follows: 

THE ESTIMATION AND MEASUREMENT OF 
Hypro RESOURCES 


(By Bruce Netschert) 


My interest in the subject I am discussing 
this: morning arose in the course of my work 
at Resources for the Future on the general 
subject of future energy supply. My specific 
Purpose was to derive an estimate of in- 
stalled hydro capacity in the United States 
for the year 1975. This work in turn was 
part of a larger project, the results of which 
will be published within the year under the 
title, “Energy in the American Economy, 
1850—1975.”. 

One of the additional and unanticipated 
results of my work was a finding that I have 
chosen as the thesis of this talk: namely, 
that the estimation and measurement of the 
hydro potential in the United States cur- 
rently lacks a systematic basis and clearly 
defined, unambiguous terms. This finding 
would, however, have little interest for you 
and would be of no significance were it not 
for the results of the lack. The absence of a 
clear, logical basis for estimating and ex- 
pressing the hydro potential has contributed 
to a constant, serious underestimation of the 
true extent of that potential. 

Let me begin, in demonstrating why I be- 
lieve this to be so, by examining the ques- 
tion of hydro resource estimation and 
measurement in the abstract. The logical 
starting point for considering the hydro po- 
tential is the definition of the term. Is it 
the total unutilized head and flow in the 
country? Is it all the capacity that could 
be installed at present costs? What about 
multiple-purposes aspects? The total unuti- 
lized head and flow is a vastly different thing 
from capacity installable at present costs. 
And, as we all know, multipurpose develop- 
ment may make the difference between 
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whether a given hydro site can or cannot 
be developed at present costs. It is essential, 
therefore, that- any method of estimation 
deal logically and consistently with consid- 
erations such as these and state clearly just 
how they are dealt with. 

There are three elements that enter into 
the definition and measurement of the po- 
tential: (1). The actual head and flow in the 
streams of the country, (2) the technology 
that is available with which to capture that 
head and flow in the form of installed ca- 
pacity, and (3) the costs of so doing. The 
first is, in the larger sense, fixed and im- 
mutable—it is what nature provides. The 
other two, technology and costs, apply not 
only to the first but to each other. For 
example, until the advent of modern earth- 
moving machinery the capacity represented 
by many potential hydro sites was so costly 
as to be infeasible, but with the possibility 
of large earthfill dams this capacity became 
economic. Any advance in technology, from 
‘earthmoving through dam design and con- 
struction and facility design, construction 
and operation, even to transmission prac- 
tices, implies cost reduction. And con- 
versely, if one wishes to allow higher costs, 
more expensive techniques can be considered 
to make a project feasible. Perhaps most 
important in the present context, since 
technology is undergoing constant progress, 
is the across-the-board possibility that what 
is uneconomic today may well be economic 
tomorrow. None of this can be ignored by 
a logical system for estimating hydro 
potential. 

The whole purpose of estimating hydro 
potential is to get a measure of what is 
available for possible future development. 
Thus it is, in a sense, self defeating to esti- 
mate the potential solely on the basis of 
what is economic here and now. Yet as soon 
as one goes beyond the limit of what is pres- 
ently economic there is the vexing problem 
of establishing a larger limit. This problem 
cannot really be solved satisfactorily, but at 
least it can be treated logically. 

One way is to use whatever cost limit 
beyond present costs appears appropriate for 
the purpose in mind. One might take the 
limit to 10 percent higher than present costs, 
or 25 percent, or 50 percent, or double, and 
soon, The advantage is a tremendous gain 
in clarity and conceptual neatness. If one 
says the potential is X million kw, it is then 
understood by all who see and use this esti- 
mate exactly what the limiting criteria are. 
They know what the figure stands for, and 
what the estimate means. The trouble is, 
one has to know the cost of all conceivable 
undeveloped capacity. 

Another way of establishing a limit be- 
yond present costs is to take as the limit 
current technical feasibility, regardless of 
cost. Costs remain unspecified, but one has 
laid out the ball park, so to speak. This sec- 
ond approach toward going beyond what is 
currently economic has received a good deal 
of attention in Europe, and there exists a 
sizable literature on the subject under the 
auspices of the Economic Commission for 
Europe and the World Power- Conference. 
Whether one approves or disapproves of the 
terminology employed, and even if one has 
doubts as to the practical value of the syste- 
matic basis for estimation that has been de- 
veloped, this literature represents a stimulat- 
ing and provocative contribution to the sub- 
ject of hydro potential estimation. I con- 
fess I am baffled by the complete absence of 
any reference in American technical journals 
to this European contribution. Indeed, it 
appears that only the rare hydrologist or 
power engineer in this country is even aware 
that it exists. 

As an enlightened audience you may well 
be familiar with this European approach, but 
it can be briefly summarized as follows: 
‘There are three levels of hydro potential. 
The theoretical potential is that afforded by 
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the total head and flow of all streams in the 
country. The technical potential is the total 
capacity that could be installed, regardless of 
cost, with current technology. The economic 
potential is the total capacity that could be 
installed at current costs, In all three of 
these potentials the capacity already in- 
stalled is, of course, included. 

This system does not eliminate the enor- 
mous difficulties of actual measurement of 
hydro potential, but it has the merit of pro- 
viding the appropriate perspective for esti- 
mating the hydro potential that may be 
relevant. for the long-term future. It is,-in 
my opinion, as important toward 
reality in assessing hydro possibilities. 

So much for the abstract. Now let us 
turn to the specific question of the hydro 
potential of the United States. There is, as 
you all know, only one authoritative esti- 
mate, that of the PPC, which is periodically 
revised. The latest figure, as of January 1, 
1959, is 121.8 million kilowatts, excluding 
Alaska and Hawaii. (I excuse the omission, 
but I want to make the figure consistent 
with later data I shall cite, and all my work 
was done on a 48-State basis, before those 2 
States entered the Union.) 'The Commission 
labels its estimate “the hydroelectric power 
resources” of the United States, and earlier 
in its series of revisions commented on the 
basis of its figure as follows: 

of 


sible future development.” ? 
This is a fine statement as far as it goes, 
but it fails to say that the estimate is the 


tion, the figure excludes sites of less than 
2,500 kilowatt potential. 

My criticism of the FPC in this matter is 
on two counts. If this is what the Com- 





Developed and Undeveloped, 1957,” p. 19. 
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survey conducted for that purpose? 
define hydro resources as it will, but 
the estimate have a logical, consistent 
basis, and let it be complete. 
The shortcomings of the only available 


It goes 

the FPC states; it does not attempt 
go the technical limit, and at the indefin- 
able level at which it rests ite coverage 


my work I assembled all estimates of future 

hydro capacity for the period 
through 1980 that have been published since 
1948. Upon analysis of these estimates I 
discovered a thing: throughout this 
period the majority of the 20 estimators 
were pessimistic with respect to the future 
rate of growth in installed hydro capacity. 
In almost all instances they underestimated 
the rate of growth that has actually occurred 
subsequent to the time they made their 
estimate. What is perhaps most remarkable 
is that this pessimism has persisted through 
to the present. Even the estimates of the 


annual 

yet the FPC’s own projections of future in- 

stalled capacity assume a growth rate after 
nt. 


of less 
want to make it clear that I am not 
criticizing or holding up to ridicule past 


tendency by the estimators to assume that 
there would be a sharp drop from the then 
current rate in the future pace of hydro- 
installation. Few estimates are accom- 
panied by statements of the reasoning be- 
hind them, but the only logical basis for 
believing the pace of total hydrodevelop- 
ment would decline (notice, Iam not talking 
about the pace of public versus private de- 
velopment) would be the expectation that 
costs, in constant-dollar terms, would shortly 
begin to rise in the development of the 


maining resources would be increasingly 
costly. And, at some point in the sequence, 


the resource dregs were approached. 

Now this is all very well as a generalization, 
but there is no natural law or statistical re- 
lationship that enables one to predict just 
where on the curve of cumulative resource 
develpoment costs will begin to rise steeply. 
Nevertheless, several of the estimators cited 
such a steep cost rise as a reason for expect- 
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ing a slower future pace of hydro develop- 
ment, and one can only infer that it must 
have been in the minds of these who did not 
specify the basis of their estimates. 

The incomplete hydro resource figure of 
the FPC, as the authoritative measure, has 
contributed to the consistent serious under- 
estimation of the of future hydro 
growth in the following manner. It is clear 
from the Commission's discussion of their 
figure that that agency is aware of what it 
means; it is quite conceivable that 100 per- 
cent of the total could be eventually devel- 
oped, and I venture to say that the FPC ex- 
pects that most of it will be. But the users 
of the figure have been misled by the term 
“resources,” and regard it as a measure of all 
that exists—i.e., the potential. Some pro- 
jections take the development to 60 percent 
or more of the FPC’s current resource esti- 
mate (an estimate which was, by the way, 
smaller in earlier years. It has itself under- 


gone constant growth, and between 1953 and 


1959 alone grew by 12 percent). If the esti- 
mators had related their projections to the 


true potential, the percentage of deveélop- - 


ment of the total they were projecting would 
have been correspondingly smaller, and the 
expectation of a cost rise on resource grounds 
correspondingly less. I don’t know whether 
any widows or orphans got hurt by this 
chronic underestimating of the future 
growth of hydro capacity, but it has cer- 
tainly been to the detriment of good plan- 
ning in this field, whether by Government 
or by private industry. 

What we really need is a comprehensive 
survey of the hydro resources of this country 
at the level of the theoretical potential. Of 
course we can never develop all, or even 
most of that potential, whatever it is; nor 
can we easily agree on a definition of the 
potential at any other level that would 
satisfy all concerned. On the other hand, 
we can benefit from knowing the true di- 
mensions that nature has provided in the 
field of hydro potential. Just as the the- 
oretical maximum efficiency in the Carnot 
cycle provides a measure to the mechanical 
engineers of where they actually stand in 
thermal. plant efficiency, so the theoretical 
hydro potential fixes the outer limit and a 
measure of where we actually stand in the 
development of our hydro resources. 

It is my belief that our ultimate hydro 
development will turn out to be far greater 
than any of us dream at present, and that 
we need to know the outer limit to get some 
idea of the scale of possibilities. Hydro will, 
of course, continue to be only a small por- 
tion of total generating capacity, but this 
still leaves plenty of room for further 
growth. I return to the technology-cost re- 
lationship to which I referred éarlier. The 
directions of current technological progress 
indicate the good probability that costs can 
be kept down and the value of hydro ca- 
pacity in systems increased. 

There is one technological advance that 
deserves special mention—pumped storage. 
The recent perfection of the reversible 
pump-turbine for hydropowerplants is, I 
think, a development of the greatest sig- 
nificance for the future of hydropower. 
Under the appropriate conditions it appears 
that pumped storage offers attractive sav- 
ings for peaking capacity, and as thermal 
units get larger and the capital costs of 
base-load capacity go up, the urgent neces- 
sity for maintaining a high plant factor 
should enhance that attractiveness. Al- 
ready several large pumped-storage projects, 
such as that at Niagara, have been installed 
or are planned. But the truly startling im- 
plications involve the pumped-storage unit 
that shuttles water back and forth between 
two modest-sized aa without using 
any streamfiow. ow many million kilo- 
watts of economic hydro capacity are pos- 
sible when such capacity can be created 
where it does not even exist in nature? 
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As I see it, the need and desirability of a 
comprehensive, systematic inventory of this 
country’s natural hydro potential will be- 
come increasingly apparent. It will be in- 
teresting, when such work is finally under- 
taken, to see how much larger the true po- 
tential is than the elastic figure that we 
have had to make do with thus far. One 
thing is, I believe, already apparent: Re- 
source limitations on further expansion of 
this country’s hydro capacity are not yet in 
sight. When limitations do appear, they are 
more likely to come from competing water 
uses than from the lack of head and flow. 





Harlem’s No. 1 Sickness: The Numbers 
Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Jackie Robinson from the New York 
Post of January 15, 1960: 

Now that Manhattan Borough President 
Hulan Jack has been indicted by the grand 
jury investigating his dealings with realtor 
Sidney Ungar, there are many who eonsider 
the matter a closed chapter. Mr. Jack is as 
good as out of office and behind prison bars, 
they say. It’s merely a question of time. 
Yet, I submit that due process of law applies 
to Hulan Jack as much as anyone else, and 
regardless of the circumstances he is entitled 
to his day in court. 

Jack still stoutly maintains his innocence 
of any criminal wrongdoing, and certainly 
he should be allowed to defend himself 
against the indictment before any final ver- 
dict is rendered. He has, of course, already 
given public evidence of bad judgment in 
allowing Ungar to pay for the redecoration 
of his apartment, knowing Ungar was seek- 
ing a title I contract with the city. And the 
statement of District Attorney Hogan—that 
Jack admitted the falsehood of his first 
claim that Mrs. Jack had paid the bill—is 
damaging to public confidence in Jack as a 
public official. 

But whether Jack’s actions have consti- 
tuted criminal acts, for which he may be 
liable for jail sentences and fines, is a ques- 
tion yet to be decided. That is now the 
duty of the proper courts of law. My own 
feeling, still, is that Jack is a man of basic 
integrity who has made a very serious mis- 
take. “He must now—like any other official— 
be prepared to face the consequences of that 
mistake, as determined in due course by the 
proper authorities. 

Another public figure from Harlem has 
also been very.much in the news these days. 
Say what you will about Representative 
ApaM CLAYTON PowWELL, he very often lands 
some telling blows against injustice, and the 
past few weeks have been no exception. 

Not only has he stepped up his continuing 
campaign for wider political representation 
of minority groups in New York’s govern- 
mental affairs, but he has launched a one- 
man campaign against the evils of what he 
calls Harlem’s No. 1 sickness—the numbers 
game. Even aside from the eye-opening 
revelations that Negroes involved in the 
numbers are constantly arrested and 
harassed while white policy barons go free, 
PoweEtt launched an all-out war upon the 
numbers—no matter what race is involved— 
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in his sermon at Abyssinian Baptist Church 
last Sunday. Said Reverend PowsELi: 

“We need to realize that we as a com- 
munity are sick. Just as narcotics becomes 
habit forming to the individual, so has the 
numbers become habit forming for about 
50,000 people in this area. We need to ‘kick 
the habit.’ Instead of the old symbol of 
get-rich-quick, do-it-the-easy-way, we need 
the new symbol of ‘stand together’ and tak- 
ing these pennies and nickels and dollars 
that we have been squandering, deposit 
them in our banks, pooling our resources and 
lifting ourselves up.” 

Dismissing reports that his actions had 
caused resentment among number runners 
and players in Harlem, Powe. declared that 
he is more determined than ever to pursue 
the matter, regardless of personal threats 
or political repercussions. He charged that 
numbers were pauperizing Harlem, and that 
due to the large numbers of Negroes arrested 
each year in connection with the racket, the 
community is being criminalized. 

“It may take some time,” he continued, 
“but just think that every day we keep the 
heat on the police department and keep the 
heat on the bums that infest this com- 
munity—every week we do this, we are 
saving a million to $2 million. Just think 
what $50 million in 1 year could do for 
Harlem.” 

I applaud Reverend Powe LL on this issue, 
and I hope sincerely that he does conduct a 
vigorous and continuing campaign to rid 
the community of such criminal activities, 
no matter who conducts them. I do not 
know of another Negro in public life who 
can arouse the support of his followers in 
the manner that Reverend Powe. can, I 
urge the Congressman to extend the re- 
sponsibility of leadership that. is his and 
forge ahead on other fronts as well, for the 
betterment of the Harlem community and 
the Nation at large. 








~ Mileage in Reverse 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing inte: the Appendix of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD an article which appears 
in the Washington (D.C.) Post and 
Times Herald the other day. 

The article follows: 

MILEAGE IN REVERSE 

Minority Leader HaLLEcK may be playing 
a clever political game in the House by dis- 
couraging Republican signatures on the 
petition to discharge the civil rights bill 
from the stalling Rules Committee. But it 
may also prove to be a dangerous game. Its 
obvious purpose is to embarrass the Demo- 
crats by demonstrating that, with all their 
numerical superiority, they do not control 


the House on issues of this kind. Everyone - 


knows, however, that civil-rights questions 
split the Democratic Party wide open. The 
more significant aspect of the HALLECK 
maneuver is that is it lending Republican 
support to those Southern Democrats who 
want to defeat civil rights legislation at this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Hatiecx’s foot-dragging is more 
curious because it coincides with the ad- 
vancement of a new civil-rights plan by 
the Department of Justice. Presumably the 
best chance for enactment of this measure 
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to have court referees register voters who 
have been victims of discrimination is to 
attach it to the existing House and Senate 
bills as an amendment. Before this can be 
done, however, the House bill must be 
rescued from the Rules Committee. 

The situation is not changed by Rules 
Chairman Howarp W. Smirn’s belated call 
for a meeting of his committee on Monday. 
Obviously he is acting urder pressure from 
jthe mounting signatures on the discharge 
petition. But no capitulation on his part 
is in sight. If the committee takes up the 
bill, it will doubtless be merely a delaying 
tactic. Surely Republicans have as great an 
obligation as Democrats to avoid further 
obstruction. 

If Mr. Hatuecx persists in his course, he 
will end by embarrassing the President and 
his own party much more than the Demo- 
crats. Vice President Nixon must be con- 
cerned about it, and since Mr. HALueck is 
an avowed candidate for the Republican vice 
presidential nomination he might find it 
profitable to review his own standing before 
the public in the light of this reactionary 
maneuver. His support of the obstruction- 
ists is hurting the District home-rule peti- 
tion as well as the civil-rights petition. If 
there is any political mileage in this, it is 
mileage in the wrong direction. 





One-Hundredth Anniversary of Rabbi 
Morris J. Raphall’s Prayer in Con- 
gress 3 : 
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HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, it is par- 
ticularly fitting when we today commem- 
orate the 100th anniversary of the oc- 
casion of Rabbi Morris J. Raphall’s de- 
livering the first prayer by a Jewish 
minister in the Halls of Congress that 
we pause and reflect on the deep and 
venerable roots of the Jewish commu- 
nity in American society. 

This moment is an especially appro- 
priate time because of the various acts of 
medieval intolerance which have lately 
been manifested against Jewish houses 
of worship. 

Barbaric acts of anti-Semitism strike 
at not a particular isolated group, but at 
all of us. A democracy survives not ina 
society of an elite self-imposed on 
coteries of second-class citizens, but in a 
society of truly equal individuals, It is 
sober fact that we the United States 
are still striving for that great achieve- 
ment of democratic equality of which 
our forefathers dreamed. Weare onthe 
threshold of its realization. The strug- 
gle for full equality awaits the fateful 
decisions to be made within these very 
walls shortly. 

Rabbi Raphall was an especially illus- 
trious minister of a long and distin- 
quished line of spiritual leaders of the 
Congregation B’nai Jeshurun of New 
York City. 

Dr. Raphall was called in 1849 to this 
famous congregation in New York City 
from Birmingham, England, where he 
had become famed as the foremost 


A815 
exponent of the Jew to the non-Jew and 
had served te win for Jews the battle 
for equal political rights which were as . 
yet denied them in the British Empire. 

Rabbi Raphall’s fame as preacher and 
scholar became quickly established in 
America too, not only among the Jewry 
but also among the Christian clergy so 
that when the invitation to open a ses- 
sion of the House of Representatives with 
a@ prayer came to him, he had long been 
acclaimed for his erudition and his ora- 
tory. ; 

His prayer to the House of Represent- 
atives on February 1, 1860 in many re- 
spects was prophetie for a nation shortly 
to be torn asunder by civil war. Portions . 
of his prayer have signifiance for our 
time too. He said then: 

The Constitution and institutions of this 


¥ 
of self-government, but that they know best 
how to combine civil liberty with ready’ 
obedience to the laws—teligious liberty with 
warm zeal for religion—absolute general 
equality with sincere respect for individual 
rights. 


And even more significant, he ex- 
horted: 
“Let Thy grace guide them, so that amidst 
interests and 


West, one feeling of satisfaction may attend 
their labors while all the people of the land 
joyfully repeat the words of Thy Psalmist: 
“Lo! how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” 


Dr. Raphall remained the pillar of 
New York’s Jewish community until his 
death on June 22, 1868 after nearly 20 
years with Congregation B’nai Jeshurun. 

It is good that we commemorate this 
occasion and in the light of this facet of 
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HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to recommend the following 
article from the February 1 issue of the 
New Republic: _ 

A PRIMER ON INFLATION 
(By Robert Lekachman) 

The President’s sermon on the economic 
verities in his State of the Union message 
prompts me to wonder what are the econom 
ics behind the platitudes. * 

Let us start at the very beginning. The 
simplest definition I know of inflation la- 
bels it as a period in which prices con- 
tinuously rise. Prices, in general, rise when 
the total amount people want to spend on 
goods and services is larger than the sum of 
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sumers applies also to other spending units, 
stitution, and 


employment—at ieast in public. 


major categories: paper currency and metal 
coins, and demand or checking deposits in 
commercial banks. Deposits are vastly 
more important than currency, comprising 
some four fifths of the total money supply. 
They are not only the largest, they are also 
the most volatile portion of the money sup- 
ply. Although commercial bankers bristle 
at the imputation, it is they who have most 
to do with this fluctuation in the money 
supply. To understand their role, it is nec- 
essary to examine the manner in which loans 
are made. Conventionally, a commercial 
bank extends credit to a borrower by giving 
him a deposit. On this deposit, the bor- 
rower can draw by check to pay his bills. 
In short, the deposit is money. If the bank 
dées not make the loan, the money is not 
created. If when the loan is repaid, the 
bank does not make another of the. same 
size, the money supply contracts. Loans ex- 
pand the money supply and repayments 
shrink the money supply. 

These expansions and contractions are in- 
tensified by the circumstance that American 

is based on fractional reserve re- 
quirements. Commercial need keep 
no more than about $1 in cash (actually as 
a deposit in a Federal Reserve bank) for 
each $5 in deposits. Or, what is the same 
point, every dollar of reserve can support $5 
of deposits, and deposits are money. OCon- 
servative economic policy concentrates its 
efforts on altering the size of these reserves 
on the assumption that larger or smaller re- 
serves lead to expansion or contraction of 
loans and deposits. 

The chosen instruments of this policy are 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks in the major 
cities and the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System in Washington, as 
coordinator of national policy. The Presi- 
dent appoints members of the Board to 14 
years, staggered terms of office. The Federal 
Reserve System exercises important controls 
over the lending activities of the commercial 
banks who belong to the system. Chief 
among them is the ability to increase or de- 
crease reserves—the basis of the money cre- 
ating capacity of commercial banks. The 
Federal Reserve’s three classic weapons are 
variations in reserve requirements, altera- 
tions in rediscount rates, and open market 
operations. If commercial banks are di- 
rected to hold in reserve one dollar for every 
four instead of five dollars in deposits, they 
can adjust themselves to their new situation 
by refusing to renew loans when they fall 
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due. This action extinguishes the deposits 
with which the loans are repaid and thus 
contracts the money supply. The commer- 
cial bank can put itself into an appropriate 
legal position in another way; instead of re- 
ducing the deposits against which it holds 
reserves, it can increase its reserves by bor- 
rowing from the Federal Reserve. But this 
action only delays the inevitable. When it 
comes time to pay the Federal Reserve, the 
commercial bank can do so only by reducing 
the loans which it makes to its own 
customers. 

Moreover, borrowing from the Federal Re- 
serve is expensive, for interest must be paid. 
Constitutionally, commercial bankers delight 
in interest paid to them and abominate in- 
terest paid by them. The Federal Reserve 
can increase this detestation by raising the 
charges it makes when commercial banks 
borrow reserves. These charges are called 
the rediscount rate. If the Federal Reserve 
increases reserve requirements and redis- 
count rates simultaneously, the pressure 
upon the commercial banks to contract 
credit is verly considerable. Commercial 
bankers transmit this pressure to their cus- 
tomers by raising interest rates and thus 
discouraging some borrowers entirely, in- 
creasing the severity of the terms upon 
which loans are made and reducing the size 
of individual loans. Businessmen in general 
discover that it is more difficult to borrow 
the funds they require to expand their in- 
ventories or even to maintain them at pres- 
ent levels in periods of rising prices. Small 
loan companies which conduct their affairs 
substantially on the basis of funds they bor- 
row from commercial banks are compelled to 
accept smaller credits and pay higher rates 
for them. In turn, they reduce loans to 
consumers and make them more expensive. 
As the impact of higher interest rates widens, 
home buyers face harsher mortgage terms 
and find themselves less able to contemplate 
monthly payments in which interest bulks 
large, automobile buyers postpone purchases, 
and’ businessmen of all varieties curtail their 
rosier visions of expansion. In short, spend- 
ing dimnishes and prices stabilize or fall. 

If these weapons do not suffice, the Fed- 
eral Reserve has at its disposal a still more 
powerful technique, open market sales of 
Government securities. Of the many bil- 
lions of dollars of Government securities in 
its possession, the Federal Reserve, acting 
through its Open Market Committee, can 
sell as much as it pleases, to whoever will 
buy. These marketable securities—a cate- 
gory quite different from the savings bonds 
purchased by ordinary individuals—include 
91-day Treasury bills, and a wide variety of 
bonds of various maturities. By its own 
self-denying ordinance, the Federal Reserve 
customarily deals only in the shortest term 
of these securities, a policy usually called 
“bills only.” When it sells these securities, 
it reduces deposits in commercial banks, for 
the corporations, banks, life insurance com- 
panies, mutual and welfare funds, and in- 
stitutions which are the largest buyers of 
the bonds pay for.them by check. The 
money supply declines immediately because 
of this deposit contraction and the ultimate 
effect is still greater. The Federal Reserve 
can always persuade buyers to purchase by 
reducing the price of the securities. Since 
the interest payment is not curtailed when 
the price falls, purchasers enjoy higher 
effective yields—the relationship between 
price at purchase and annual interest pay- 
ments—than before the price reduction. If 
rational behavior in financial markets is as- 
sumed, there will always be some yield which 
will induce possible purchasers to prefer 
Government securities to alternative uses 
of their funds, including personal consump- 
tion. 

THE BANKERS’ PREFERENCE 

In general, bankers and conservative econ- 

omists rauch prefer monetary measures of 
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this variety to alternative forms of Govern- 
ment intervention. For this preference, 
there are several reason. Banks are con- 
servative institutions, and bankers cast 
themselves as models of prudent behavior, 
not always with adequate justification. Con- 


servatives are happy when prudent men, 


even Federal Reserve central bankers, meet- 
ing in the privacy of dignified boardrooms, 
are at the financial helm. The whole opera- 
tion appears less like Government interfer- 
ence and more like an extension of normal 
business practice. Banking action is quick, 
secret, easily reversible, and free of bureau- 
cratic complications. Finally, banking regu- 
lation at least appears to interfere least with 
the private decisions of individual consum- 
ers and businessmen. Banking controls 
apparently refrain from singling out in- 
dividual industries, much less individual per- 
sons for discriminatory attention. Commer- 
cial bankers are still left with the task of 
allocating credit among their borrowers. 
They simply have less credit to allocate. If, 
as intelligent conservatives recognize, Gov- 
ernment action is essential when either infla- 
tion or recession threatens, then banking 
policy is by all odds the least governmental 
of Government actions. 

At about this point in the exposition, the 
argument between liberals and conservatives 
begins. The major liberal criticisms of re- 
cent monetary policy, carried out after this 
rationale, conveniently fall under two head- 
ings, efficacy and equity. Liberals charge 
that the partisans of monetary policy have 
not kept up with the changes in financial 
institutions and practices which have dimin- 
ished the impact of monetary policy. Thirty 
years ago, perhaps even 10 years ago, Federal 
Reserve policy directly affected the bulk of 
lending activity. For a great many reasons, 


this is much less the case today. Since Gov- _ 


ernment expenditure is much more impor- 
tant as a percentage of total spending than 
it used to be, limitation of private spending 
leaves untouched a major spending source. 
Interest costs mean much less to a business- 
man as a deterrent from borrowing because 
corporate taxes enable him to regard half 
the interest burden as a credit on tax pay- 
ments. Commercial banks are much less 
important because the larger corporations 
tend more and more either to handle their 
own financing out of accumulated profits, or 
to borrow from life insurance companies or 
other institutional lenders instead of com- 
mercial banks. As the last sentence implies, 
other financial institutions—life insurance 
companies, savings and loan societies, Gov- 
ernment lending agencies, and mutual 
funds—have grown more rapidly than the 
commercial banks. None of these lenders, it 
should be emphasized, is subject to the con- 
trol of the Federal Reserve. Since the Fed- 
eral Reserve ‘can affect directly only a dim- 
inishing percentage of potential lending, it 
can contract total spending much less than 
it once could. 
THE CASE OF THE SMALL BORROWER 


Moreover—and this is the second liberal 


criticism—what effect it does have is only at. 


the cost of grave inequity. For the brunt of 
credit limitation is suffered by the borrower 
who has no alternative to the loan from a 
commercial bank. That borrower almost in- 
evitably is a person or an enterprise of small 
resources. As we have said, the large enter- 
prise draws upon accumulated retained 
profits, or places its securities with some in- 
stitutional investor. If, at worst, it borrows 
from the commercial banks, it enjoys the 
most favorable terms. The small borrower's 
case is much different. If he fails to win 
accommodation from a commercial bank, he 
must go without. Since the small borrower 
is likely to be a poorer risk, and he is cer- 
tainly the most trouble to handle in relation 
to the size of the transaction, the burden of 
monetary contraction falls most heavily 
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upon him. Other sufferers are consumers 
with low incomes. It is the man whose in- 
come is $4,000, not his richer brother, who is 
denied credit upon purchases of cars, re- 
frigerators, or living room suites. This is 
not the end of monetary policy’s inequities. 
The longer the time of repayment, the larger 
is the percentage of the value of a loan paid 
in interest. Major long-term borrowing 
concentrates on construction. This is an- 
other way of saying that State and local au- 
thorities, with no access to Federal crefit, 
can construct schools, hospitals, parks, and 
other public facilities only at sharply rising 
costs. When -bond issues expand, more of 
them are rejected by voters, and the present 
misallocation of resources between public 
and private uses is aggravated. 

As many critics view monetary policy, it is 
not as effective as it once was, and it is more 
and more unfair. The paradox appears to 
be that monetary policy has been just effec- 
tive enough to hamper growth and not effec- 
tive enough to contain inflationary forces. 

How do recent events fit into this simpli- 
fied framework? Start with the Federal 
budget. Although there is many a slip be- 
tween the prediction and the achievement, 
the President forecasts a budget surplus of 
$4.2 billion for the fiscal year which begins 
July 1, 1960, and terminates June 30, 1961. 
Sternly and morally, he proposes to apply 
this sum to the reduction of our impressive 
$290 billion national debt. Such a reduction 
will save in interest some $200 miltion. Let 
us dispose first of the morality of budget 
reduction. In his reference to ‘our chil- 
dren’s inherited mortgage,” the President 
commits the logical fallacy of composition, 
of arguing that what is true of the parts of 
a whole must necessarily be true of the 
whole. . For an individual an inherited debt 
is an ill, since when he repays it, he trans- 
fers assets which he might have enjoyed to 
the creditor. 

But the case of an internally held Federal 





debt is a great deal more complicated. In . 


the first place, it is owned by a great many 
individuals—directly in the shape of savings 
bonds, indirectly in the form of claims in 
institutions which themselves are owners of 
Federal securities, such as insurance compa- 
nies, savings banks, and saving and loan as- 
sociations. Not orly is the debt widely held, 
it is widely financed, through general taxa- 
tion. Therefore, who bears the burden of 
the debt depends upon who owns the debt 
and who pays the taxes which cover interest 
and principal. Conceivably, the owners of 
the debt could redeem it out of taxes they 
themselves pay, given the appropriate dis- 
tribution of debt and taxes. It is plain that 
the process involves essentially internal 
transfers of wealth. At its end, the com- 
munity is neither richer nor poorer, although 
some people within the country may gain 
and others may lose. In any event, morality 
is irrelevant to the issue. 

Nevertheless, the size and the character of 
the national debt do give rise to genuine, 
technical problems. Here we must consider, 
as illustration, the President’s plea for the 
lifting of the 41%4-percent ceiling on Govern- 
ment bonds of 5 years or longer life, a re- 
striction which he stigmatizes as an arti- 
ficial barrier to proper debt management. 
The reasury’s troubles are related to the 
fact that most of the national debt is in 
short-term securities. Approximately $84 
billion of these securities will mature in 
1960. In effect, the Treasury must find $84 
billion of new money to replace the sums 
it pays to the holders of maturing debt. As 
a matter of administration, this necessity is 
a nuisance, involving much unnecessary ac- 
tivity in financial markets. Worse than that, 
the Treasury’s large refunding operations 
complicate the Federal Reserve’s tasks of 
monetary management. In custom and in 
practice, the Federal Reserve must make 
money sufficiently plentiful in the commu- 
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nity so that the Treasury can sell its new 
securities issue without embarrassment. 
But this tradition may well coincide with a 
time when the Federal Reserve wishes to 
contract credit in order to combat inflation. 

What would the Treasury like to do? If 
the size of the national debt were reduced, 
the impact of Treasury operations would di- 
minish. Even if the size of debt remained 
stable, improvement would occur if when 
short-term securities fell due, the Treasury 
could replace them with long-term bonds. 
Such a change would decrease the number 
of times the Treasury had to resort to re- 
funding operations. But, asks the Secretary 
of the Treasury, how can this laudable goal 
be attained or even approached if. nobody 
wants to buy long-term Government secu- 
rities for the sound and sufficient reason 
that yields higher than 4% percent can be 
earned on other securities, loans, or mort- 
gages. Because of this obsolete restriction, 
the Treasury must sell more and more short- 
term sécurities. When it does so, it forces 
short-term interest rates up both for itself 
and for other borrowers. As a result, long- 
term rates are lower and short-term rates 
are higher than they would be, except for 
the distorting effects of the Treasury's oper- 
ations. 

On general grounds of administrative effi- 
ciency and even economic principle the 
administration case is good. Those who 
argue with it are not so much opposed to 
Treasury freedom as they are eager to ac- 
complish another purpose: a general re- 
vision of interest-rate policy. Critics of the 
administration are in effect proposing a 
trade—repeal of the interest-rate ceiling in 
return for looser credit policies by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The heart of the mat- 
ter is the independence of the Federal Re- 
serve from congressional influence. Con- 
gressional Democrats are convinced, with 
some reason, that in recent years the Fed- 
eral Reserve has forced interest rates too 
high, intensified the difficulties of small 
borrowers, and created an artificial shortage 
of funds for public purposes. The net im- 
pact of these policies has been inhibit 
growth and increase average levels of un- 
employment. Congressional reluctance to 
raise the interest ceiling is a judgment that 
existing rates are higher than they should 
be for the welfare of the society. If this is 
so, then allowing the Treasury to sell long- 
term securities is the equivalent of giving 
the purchasers an undeserved bonus over 
the lifetime of the bonds. On the other 
hand, if the Treasury sells short-term se- 
curities, there may come a time when it 
can exchange for long-term bonds, but at 
lower interest rates. No doubt Congress is 
making an economic judgment after an 
awkward, political fashion, but it is diffi- 
cult to see what alternative it enjoys. 

In his message, the President was con- 
cerned not alone with balancing the Federal 
budget, but also with holding down its size. 
Orthodox conservative ideas on this subject 
are simple enough. Private activity, in gen- 
eral, is to be preferred to public activity 
because private activity registers individual 
choices and preferences in a way that the 
clumsier apparatus of Government cannot 
match. Private activity is also more efficient 
because it is sensitive to the stimulus of 
private gain. Although in complex modern 
societies government intervention is fre- 
quently necessary, the necessity is a source 
of regret not of joy. If government must 
intervene, let the unit be as near the voters 
as possible, preferably the State or the com- 
munity. In pursuit of these principles, the 
Eisenhower administration has proposed 
only timid programs of housing, school con- 
struction, and urban redevelopment. In ad- 
vancing toward even puny objectives, it has 
displayed a weakness for complex financing 
devices which center in the commercial 
banks. 
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WHO PAYS THE ORIPPLING TAX? 

What is a possible alternative position? 
It is irresponsible to take the danger of 
inflation lightly. But inflation is dangerous 
“every American pays its crippling tax,” but 
precisely because so many Americans do not 
pay “its crippling tax.” Any businessman, 
speculator, or. worker whose remuneration 
advances more rapidly than prices increase 
enjoys a benefit, although he may inflict a 
penalty on others whose fortune is less good. 
Inflation afflicts pensioners, public employees, 
teachers, and rentiers, If unchecked, it crip- 
ples incentives and distorts production. But 
it is foolish not to realize that. one reason 
inflation occurrs is that inflation is of im- 
mediate benefit to a great many Americans. 

How does the budget affect the control 
of inflation? A budget surplus diminishes 
total es by taking out of the income 
stream moré money in taxes than it returns 
to that stream by its own expenditures. 
Hence a budget surplus tends to be anti- 
inflationary. Although liberals as well as 
conservatives can participate in the Presi- 
dent’s enthusiasm for a budget surplus ‘at 
this time, such endorsement need not pre- 
clude support of expenditures on a wide 
range of neglected social objectives. Hous- 
ing, schools, and medical services are essen- 
tial to the rectification of the imbalance in 
our society between private affluence and 
public poverty. Since private markets fail 
to house us adequately, guard our health, or 
make our cities livable, Government action 
is essential, . 

The logic and the arithmetic of the simul- 
taneous pursuit of price stability and social 
progress amount to this: the budget should 
be more than balanced, and the level of Fed- 
eral spending on social welfare should 
sharply rise. The resultant of these two 
forces is higher taxes. At the moment, in an 
election year, it would take a 


the community should pay. That assump- 
tion stands as a major barrier to social 
progress. 





A Resolution Unanimously Adopted by 
the Twin Falls, Idaho, Chamber of 


Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows a very excellent statement in the 
form of a resolution adopted by the Twin 
Falls, Idaho, Chamber of Commerce and 
which I commend to the attention of 
the Members of Congress: 
A RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE 

Twin FAs, IpaHo, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Whereas the members of the Twin Palis 


cerned with the well-being 
of the United States, and 
Whereas we feel the economy of our coun- 


materially enhanced 
the earliest possible date consistent with 
sound budget principles; and 








: 
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_ Whereas we believe effective annual control 


process 
with few being related to the cost of others, 
or to total expenditures, or anticipated reve- 
— or their effect on the national debt; 

2. Congress in recent years has avoided 
the appropriation process by directly au- 
thorizing withdrawal of funds from the 

and by authorizing contracts re- 
quiring future provision of funds. This type 
of backdoor prevents adequate 
eontrol of expenditures by the Federal Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

3. Congress has no procedure to set an- 
nual limits on spending. Its own commit- 
tee reports concede a lack of knowledge of 
total annual spending as a result of their 
authorizations until the Budget Bureau pub- 
lishes its review, after Congress has ad- 


journed. 

4. Congress has made many appropriations 
without taking into consideration funds ap- 
——— in prior years but unspent by cer- 

tain departments, branches, bureaus, and 


committees; 
~ §. Congres has apparently failed to scruti- 
nize the needs, effectivenes, purpose, and in- 
tent of departments, bureaus, and commit- 
tees which in the past have been created to 
answer & need and which need or 
— no longer exists; 

has apparently failed to com- 
pietety and thoroughly analyze all depart- 
ments, branches, bureaus, and committees 
and eliminate costly duplication of efforts. 

Whereas we believe better congressional 
procedures are essential to any long-term 
and immediate Federal spending: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to act at 
once to accomplish the following: 

1. Place all expenditure authorizations in 
a single all-inclusive plan and rerelate them 
annually to revenues for the purpose of as- 
suring an over-all fiscal policy on spending, 
reduction of taxes, elimination of deficit 
spending and a reduction of the Federal 
debt. 

2. End practices of back-door financing 
which circumvent the appropriations process. 

3. Take into consideration in appropriating 
funds for certain departments, branches, bu- 
reaus, and committees the unspent. funds 
from prior appropriations. 

4. Eliminate the departments, bureaus, 
and committees which are no longer essen- 
tial or productive. 

5. Analyze all departments, branches, bu- 
reaus, and committees in an effort to elim- 
inate costly duplication of efforts. 

Cart Bere, President. 

Attest: 

WILLIAM Grance, Secretary. 





Vandalism to Houses of Worship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to add my voice to those who 
express shock and horror at the recent 
outbreak of vandalism to houses of 
— and anti-Semitic feeling. 

This is evidence of religious intol- 
erance and is shocking to:every thinking 
person, who, I feel certain, must be in- 
dignant over these shameful acts. 
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I sincerely hope that our citizenry has 
been sufficiently alerted to the serious 
problem of combating bigotry and will 
continue to be ready to join in the fight 
against it. 





Six-Percent Differential Held Vital to 
West-Coast Shipbuilders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1960 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 





der leave to extend my remarks, I wish - 


to include in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the January 16, 1960, 
issue of the Marine Digest. The edito- 
rial, entitled “The Six Percent,” relates 
to the ship construction differential fa- 
voring west coast builders on certain 
Federal Maritime Board contracts. As 
the editorial points out, it is imperative 
that this differential be maintained so 
that the west coast shipbuilding indus- 
try, an important segment of our econ- 
omy, can continue to compete with other 


_areas. I feel confident the combined ef- 


forts of the western congressional dele- 
gations will be successful in “holding 
the line.” 

The editorial follows: 

_ THE 6 PERCENT 

All 13 Western States are being asked to 
join in a combined effort on a maritime 
matter. At stake is the 6+percent construc- 
tion differential favoring west coast builders 
on certain Federal Maritime Board contracts. 

The differential was made law in 1936 and 
was primarily intended to offset the higher 
cost of constructing ships on the west coast; 
costs made higher by freight and labor 
differentials. 

It is essential that the Western States get 
together and fight for the ‘preservation of 
the 6-percent differential. Shipyard officials 
have pointed out that its loss will mean 
the loss of millions of dollars in the next 
few years to the economies of Western States. 

Joe Byington, of Puget Sound Bridge & 
Dry Dock Co., has.brought another point 
into the open in noting that the 6-percent 
clause applies only to ships for west coast- 
based steamship companies and which will 
be used in service from the Pacific Coast. 
Byington points out that of the 225 ships 
to be built between now and 1977, less than 
40 will qualify for the 6-percent differential. 

Byington has told the newly formed West- 
ern Shipbuilding Conference that holding 
the differential is not enough. The West 
should have more of the overall total. 

Western congressional delegations should 
waste no time getting together to fight the 
current effort by Atlantic and Gulf interests 
to remove the differential, and, if possible, 
to expand its application to a larger area. 
The future of west coast shipbuilding de- 
pends on the success of such a flight. 

On a long-term basis, the Western Ship- 
building Conference has the opportunity to 
perform a far more valuable service. One 
of its jobs will be to put together a graphic 
picture of the thousands of items that go 
into a ship so that congressional committees 
can be shown why and where western yards 
are at an honest disadvantage. 

Tt is doubtful that the Government can go 
on and on maintaining the shipbuilding 
differential. There is a growing demand in 
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America to do away with subsidies to special 
groups, be they farm, airlines, ships, or pub- 
lishing. Business under special dispensation 
in the long run, is not healthy business. 

The Western Shipbuilding Conference 
could do a great service to its members if it 
can pinpoint the differences and start action 
to eliminate them so that west coast yards 
can compete on an equal basis with eastern 
yards. 

This may ‘mean changes in freight rates 
and increases in labor production to offset 
Wage increases. It very well could mean 
attracting supplier industries to the grow- 
ing markets of the West so that parts and 
supplies need not be shipped long distances. 

Right now, all in the West should join the 
fight to hold the line. 





Civil Rights 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O’Hara] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for an hour’s time and yet 
I can say all that would cover the sub- 
ject in a few sentences and still could 
not exhaust the subject if I spoke for 
many days. The laws of human de- 
portment and our relationship to our 
Maker and our fellow man are set forth 
in a relatively few sentences in the Ten 
Commandments, but countless millions 
of words written and spoken in many 
generations have given them a richness 
of interpretation and of understanding 
adaptation to changing conditions as 
mankind ascends, ever higher, in the 
climb to the mountain’s top. 

And so I could say briefly that if we 
believe in our democracy—and with us 
our Constitution is a sacred document 
of political faith and not an instrument 
of mockery—we cannot hide behind a 
fence of excuses when the signing of a 





discharge petition means the opening of | 


the way for millions of our fellow Amer- 
icans to come into full enjoyment of 
their constitutional right of participa- 
tion as electors in a government eS for, 
and by all the people. 

Unless the discharge petition iti 
the required number of signatures, civil 
rights legislation is doomed, and any 
Member of. this body, Democrat or Re- 
publican, who refuses to sign the peti- 
tion must individually take the respon- 
sibility of being party to a conspiracy to 
continue to hold in political bondage mil- 
lions of his fellow Americans. It is that 
simple. 

I seek to be charitable with all my col- 
leagues, as I trust my colleagues will be 
charitable with me. I wish, Mr. Speak- 
er, that my colleagues trom the North 
who have not as yet signed the discharge 
petition would counsel with their con- 
sciences. Yes, there may be a political 
expediency in withholding their signa- 
tures, saying the responsibility is upon 
the Democratic Party and the Demo- 
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cratic Party is in the majority in num- 
bers in this Chamber; but to their own 
conscience that cannot be satisfying. 
They know that on the Rules Committee 
are all of the Republican members of 
that committee joined with two Demo- 
crats, two Democrats from the South, to 
keep bottled up the legislation that \de- 
cency demands and that our security in 
a troubled world demands. ‘These col- 
leagues of mine on the other side who 
have not signed the petition know that 
that is a fact, but I suppose with a sense 
of political expediency, thinking that the 
responsibility can be thrown onto the 
Democratic side, they are withholding 
their signatures. This may be a par- 
tisan advantage, according to the rea- 
soning of some, but in good conscience 
no advantage is worth the price of con- 
tinuing on millions of our fellow Ameri- 
cans the chains of political bondage. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember in the 81st 
Congress I was on the committee that 
wrote a housing bill and my heart was in 
the enactment of that great piece of leg- 
islation. The vote we knew would be 
very close, and many felt that the adop- 
tion of an antisegregation amendment 
would doom the measure. The leader- 
ship regarded the amendment as a device 
to kill the bill. 

There was a teller vote. I saw some of 
my liberal colleagues from the North, 
just as sincere in their opposition to 
segregation as I am, line up and vote 
against the amendment to save as they 
felt the housing bill that meant so much 
to all our people in that period of critical 
housing shortage. I voted for the 
amendment. The amendment was de- 
feated by one vote. Had it carried, pos- 
sibly I would have borne the responsibil- 
ity of having killed that great housing 
bill. But I could not have lived with 
myself unless I had done asI did. Each 
man must make his own decisions, and 
I am sure that in this body always they 
are honest decisions, varying with differ- 
ént philosophies and different ap- 
proaches. I happen to believe that no 
material advantage is worth the aban- 
donment of a moral principle. 

I was not surprised when I heard a 
brilliant and distinguished colleague of 
mine, a Republican from Dlinois, Con- 
gresswoman MARGARET STITT CHURCH, say 
that she had signed the discharge peti- 
tion, and she did it, I know, because of 
her conscience. She was not thinking 
as a Republican when she signed the 
petition nor was I thinking as a Demo- 
crat when I signed the petition. You 
cannot duck conscience in a pool of par- 
tisan waters. You cannot play politics 
with morals. I hope that all my col- 
leagues from the North on the other side 
of the aisle who sincerely believe in civil 
rights and who believe that everyone of 
our Americans should have an equal op- 
portunity to vote regardless of any polit- 
ical expediency and regardless of any 
whispered counsel from their leadership 
will come and sign this petition. 

Now I am not judging our Democrats 
from the South. It is not given to me 
to judge any of my colleagues. They 
at least are consistent. They realize 
they are standing for a dying order. » An 
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order that has gone and will never re- 
turn. But they are still standing for 
it, on the fringe of a lost battlefield. 
When. we had civil rights legislation be- 
fore the House in the last Congress, it 
was late in July, I think, a beautiful 
summer day. Summer was in the full 
bloom of its enrapturement. Yet, my 
friends, summer than had been on the 
path of death for more than a month. 
Although everything spoke of summer, it 
was a dying and not a borning summer. 
Summer was on its way out. That is 
how it is with the changing order now. 
So my southern colleagues cannot be ac- 
cused of hypocrisy or insincerity when 
they are fighting this legislation which 
will hasten the coming to the South 
of a new order and which, when the 
dread of a change from the status quo 
is gone, the South will find a much bet- 
ter order. 

But what about my colleagues from 
the. North who profess to believe in the 
equality of the races and who yet are 
taking this legislation down to certain 
death and because of a certain weird 
calculation of political expediency are 
withholding their names-from the dis- 
charge petition? Everyone knows the 
condition in this House. Everyone 
knows that the Democratic Party elected 
a majority of the Members of this body, 
and everyone knows that the Republi- 
can leadership outnumbered, formed a 
coalition with certain Democrats. These 
Democrats from the South had some- 
thing they were interested in and the 
Republicans of the North agreed to play 
in partnership with them. The price 
exacted from the Republican leadership 
was aid in defeating civil rights legisla- 
tion. We know the condition here. I 
do not imagine anyone in the country 
is much fooled. Four Republican mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee joined up 
with 2 southern Democratic Members 
to keep civil rights legislation bottled up 
in the Rules Committee is so. self-evi- 
dent that any civics teacher in any high 
school would be ashamed of any pupil 
who missed the point. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker; 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Iliinois. I gladly 
yield to my distinguished and beloved 
friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman, 
my dear friend, states that four Repub- 
lican members of the Rules Committee 
voted to kill this legislation. I do not 
believe there has been a vote on it yet 
in the Committee on Rules; is that not 
so? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am very 
sorry that my inadequacy in handling 
the English language caused me to be 
misunderstood by my distinguished col- 
league. Would the gentleman say there 
are any Republican Members on the 
Committee on Rules who have shown 
any interest at all in voting out this 
bill? Will he give me the name of one 
Member? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. In answer to the 
gentleman, I think the only way you 
can know the truth is to have the major- 
ity party bring the matter up for a vote 
so that that could be determined, I do 
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not believe that we, as responsible Mem- 
bers of this t body, can go on 


Mr. Speaker, ‘vill 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I am happy 


that request they could have a meeting, 
but as long as they are not able to get 
one Rerublican, a meeting cannot go 


forward. If three or 
would indicate that they would come to 


happy to join them. But until their 
Republican friends do that, there is 
nothing to happen in the Rules Commit- 
tee 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am glad 
to yield. I am looking for some logic 
on your side. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes; and I will 
spell it out to you. I am looking for 
some logic on your side other than the 
political maneuvering that is going on 
here today. You made this statement: 
The Rules Committee has four Repub- 
licans voting with two Democrats, and 
they could get this legislation out. 
Earlier in your remarks, and I congratu- 
late you for it, you said it is the respon- 
sibility of the majority party to bring 
about this legislation. My question is 
this: Do you feel: that six of the Demo- 
cratic members on the Rules Committee 
are not in favor of bringing out this 
legislation? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I do not 
know that I have any feeling at all, ex- 
cept what one may have when he sees 
something just as plain as one’s hand- 
before one’s eyes. I see on the Rules 
Committee four Republicans and two 
Democrats joined up against the solid 
northern Democratic membership of 
that Committee. I know that if one of 
the four Republicans budged we would 
have this legislation out. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Iam wondering, 
then, if there is involved in your com~-_ 
ment a criticism of the other Democratic 
members of the Rules Committee? If 
the leadership is in favor of this legisla- 
tion why could they not make a change 
in the personnel on the majority side 
of the Rules Committee, which is within 
their power to do? In other words, when 
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Democratic leadership could make a 
change in the Democratic membership 

on the committee. 
Mr: O'HARA of Illinois. My friend, 
let me say this. I was seeking to sym- 
do not like to see my Re- 


rack by their own leadership. It 
will be hard for them to explain. May I 
ask the gentleman, Has he signed the 
discharge petition? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman 
from Nebraska has signed the discharge 
petition as I stated before. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I congratu- 
late the gentleman, but I am not sur- 
prised. While there is no one on his 
side of the aisle who is more loyal to his 
party, and we all recognize his ability, 
I have observed that on moral issues like 
this he votes with his conscience. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman 
makes the statement that he just made 
because that is the basis on which it 
ought to be determined and not on a 
political basis. 

Mr. R@OSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the geutleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of fllinois. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The last remark 
of the gentleman from Nebraska I think 
is illustrative of the type of argument 
which has obstructed us very much. 

He knows as well as I do or anybody 
else in the House does that to change the 
members of a committee at this time in 
this session would be simply asking for 
the impossible. We also know that ac- 
tually it was a question, as the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois has said, 
a question of the individual. Four of 
them we know honestly and conscien- 
tiously do not want a civil rights bill. 
Four of the Democrats have said openly 
they want one and would vote for it. 
Four members on the Republican side 
have said they would support the civil 
rights legislation. It is simply a ques- 
tion of arithmetic then. Why will not 
the four Republican members who pro- 
fess to be for civil rights join with the 
four Democratic members who are for 
civil rights and get the bill out? Why 
can we not argue it on the basis of merit 
rather than of partisanship? Let the 
four Republican members who said they 
are for civil rights show it by their ac- 
tions. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for a response 
to the gentleman from California? 

. Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. After I have 
yielded to the gentleman from Illinois 
how Yates}. I promised him I would 


Mr. YATES. I have a statement to 
make. May I make my statement? ‘ 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I will very 
much appreciate my friend and col- 
league joining me in the well. 
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Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me. 

Mr, Speaker, I would like to join the 
gentleman from Illinois in his excellent 
statement this afternoon. 

The debate this afternoon is a most 
important one in making clear the posi- 
tion taken by the Democratic Party and 
the Republican Party in the field of hu- 
man welfare and civil rights. Of late, 
the Republican Party has professed to 
be the champion of the little man and 
of minority groups. Its members are 
loud and strong in their profession of 
advocacy of the civil rights program; 
but there is little action to support their 
protestations. They are now continu- 
ing the record they have made over the 
years, and they cannot deny it. 

Let us look at the record. The record 
shows it was the Democratic Party 


through the New Deal and Fair Deal- 


which first gave impetus to the hopes of 
the minority groups in America. Their 
programs brought a social revolution 
which changed the people’s attitude to- 
ward their government. 

As explained by Republican editor 
William Allen White, the victory of the 
Democrats indicated a firm desire on the 
part of the American people to use gov- 
ernment as an agency of human 
welfare. 

Under this concept, the powers of gov- 
ernment were used by Democratic ad- 


ministrations to assure the American - 


people of the right to a useful and 
remunerative job; of the right to earn 
enough to provide adequate food; cloth- 
ing, and recreation; of the right of every 
farmer to raise and sell his products at 
a return which would give him and his 
family a decent living; of the right of 
every businessman to trade in an atmos- 
phere of freedom from unfair competi- 
tion and domination by monopolies; of 
the right to a decent home; of the right 
to adequate medical care and the oppor- 
tunity to achieve and enjoy good health; 
of the right to a good education for their 
children; and of the right to adequate 
protection from the economic fears of 
old age, sickness, accident, and 
unemployment. 

Taking action to achieve these goals, 
the Democratic Party initiated legisla- 
tion for a minimum wagg law; for a full 
employment law; for a Federal aid to 
education bill; for raising health stand- 
ards through adequate medical care; for 
good housing, including public housing; 
for a farm bill that would permit farm- 
ers to live in decency; for unemployment 
compensation and for social security. 

And all this time what were the Re- 
publicans doing? They were opposing 
every single one of the New Deal 
measures. The record shows that all 
the social reforms which are recognized 
today as being an essential part of our 
democratic way of life were enacted into 
law in spite of—not because of—the Re- 
publican Party. 

Why did they oppose such reforms? 
They said they were socialistic. 

Socialistic: Not to all Republicans. 
The Democratic program was not social- 
istic to Dr. Channing H. Tobias, for 
example, Who at the time was an inde- 
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pendent Republican. He said that he 

to support President Roosevelt 
in 1944 “because his philosophy of gov- 
ernment and the generally progressive 
course he has followed for the past 12 
years have vested the common. man of 
every race, creed, and color with a dig- 
nity and inspired him with a hope that 
he has never known before.” 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, after looking care- 
fully at the record, was convinced 
“without the slightest doubt that Frank- - 
lin D. Roosevelt has done more for the 
uplift and progress of the American 
Negro than any President since Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

And With respect to President Truman, 
Mr. Thurgood Marshall—one of the 
most respected attorneys in Washing- 
ton—had this to say in a radio interview 
when he was asked about possible presi- 
dential candidates in the last presiden- 
tial election: 

The candidate that gets nearest to Harry 
S. Truman will more than likely get the 
votes of the people who believe in civil 
rights. That's my belief. 


It is to be expected that these outstand- 
ing leaders would so express themselves. 
The rise of the average American under 
the Roosevelt reforms was unbelievable. 
Knowing that there could be no true 
freedom unless there is freedom from 
want, the New Deal of the Democratic 
Party set about first the elimination of 
the ravaging effects of poverty, and 
bringing a dignity to the forgotten man 
that he never before enjoyed. Both the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt gave him 
a recognition and the feeling that he was 
a necessary part of the community—that 
he belonged. 

And as for Harry Truman, he becam 
the symbol of progress in the field of 
human rights. It was he who estab- 
lished the first commission to study the 
complex problems of assuring every citi- 
zen’s constitutional rights. It was he 
who fathered the greatest all-round 
legislative program in the field of civil 
and constitutional rights this country 
has ever known. 

Yes, and it was he who stayed by that 
program right through the 1948 Demo- 
cratic Convention and right through the 
election, even though he knew it might 
split his own party and .cost him the 
Presidency. And year after year Pres- 
ident Truman kept urging his program 
on the Congress. 

Just compare President Truman’s ac- 
tions with those of the present adminis- 
tration. Under President Truman the 
Federal Government stood squarely be- 
hind the constitutional rights of all in- 
dividuals. Shortly before he left office 
he stated his view of the responsibility 
of Federal Government in this field. 

I am not one of those— 


He said— 

who feel that we can leave these matters up 
to the States alone, or that we can rely solely 
upon the efforts of men of good will. * * * 
The full force and power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. must stand behind the protection 
of rights guaranteed by our Federal Consti- 
tution. 


I was in the 81st Congress when the 
civil rights bills were filed to implement 
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the civil rights program, as recommend- 
ed by President Truman’s Commission. 
They might have been passed if the 
northern Democrats had received the co- 
operation rather than the opposition of 
the northern Republicans. But because 
most of the members of the Republican 
Party chose to work with reactionary 
Democrats from the South, the bills were 
defeated. 

For example, I remember very well the 
fight on an FEPC bill in 1950 because 
I was right in the middle of it. After 
months of maneuvering the bill finally 
came to the floor on Washington’s birth- 
day, February 22d: The southern Con- 
gressmen who opposed the bill fought it 
with the only filibuster that the House 
knows, quorum calls and roil calls. Even 
though the bill had been made the leg- 
islative business of the day, after com- 
pletion of the reading of Washington’s 
address, which is always done on his 
_birthday, Congressman Cox of Georgia 
got up and moved that the House ad- 
journ out of respect to the memory of 
George Washington. Time after time 
that day I watched Republican Members 
of the House walk off the floor so that a 
quorum call could be made by a south- 
ern Member. A quorum call takes 40 
minutes. Theré- were about 10 of them. 

We got a-v ote | on FEPC at 3 o’clock the 
next morning... ” ~hése of us who favored 
the strong<bhill.;\watshed with dismay 
when a subsiituie bill which took away 
all the enforcéieat: powers of FEPC was 
offered. Was it offered by a southern 
Democrat? It was not. It was offered 
by the ranking Republican member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
and the Republicans approved it. On 
that vote, a majority of the Democrats 
voted against the substitute bill. Sixty- 
eight percent of the Republicans voted 
for it. 

In all the legislative battles when 
southern Democrats have. feught civil- 
rights measures, it was the northern 
Democrats, rather than the Republicans, 
who led the fight against them. A few 
years ago Congressman WINSTEAD, of 
Mississippi, offered an amendment to 
the Selective Service Act which gave the 
right to every inductee to serve in a 
segregated outfit, if he chose. That 
amendment, which was approved by the 
House Armed Services Committee, was 
defeated on the floor of the House be- 
cause of a magnificent speech by Con- 
gressman WiLtmm L. Dawson, of Chi- 
cago, delivered in support of the motion 
to strike it out filed by another Demo- 
crat, Congressman Price, of Illinois. 
Congressman Dawson, a Democrat, is the 
first Negro chairman of a major con- 
gressional committee in the history of 
the Nation. 

Nor is Congressman Dawson the only 
member of the Negro race in Congress. 
Three other Negro Members grace these 
Halls—and all are in the Democratic 
Party. None are from the Republican 
Party. 

The record shows that the Republican 
Party has fought public housing; it has 
fought the minimum wage law and sub- 
sequent increases; it has fought social 
security and increased coverage and 
benefits; it has fought unemployment 
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compensation; it has fought appropria- 
tions for health measures and hospitals; 
it has fought FEPC; it has fought Fed- 
eral aid to education. It has fought all 
progressive legislation. 

But now the Republicans say forget 
the past. We have a new Republican 
Party. We are now the party of Eisen- 
hower. We are “modern Republicans.” 
Forget the fact that the Republican 
Party did little to help the average man 
when it was in power. Forget that the 
Republican Party fought all measures 
for the people. Forget that it is the party 
of big business. This is a new party, 
say the Republicans. 

Well, former President Calvin Coolidge 
was once asked the question: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, do the people where you come from 
say a hen lays or a hen lies?” Mr. 
Coolidge replied: “The people where I 
come from, sir, lift her up to see.” 

Let us lift up the hen and take a 
look at the new Republican Party. 
What has the President done in the 
field of civil rights? In contrast to the 
fighting leadership given to the civil 
rights program by Harry Truman, 
President Eisenhower has done little or 
nothing. During the first 3 years of his 
administration he presented no civil 
rights program at all to the Congress. 
And when the Supreme Court handed 
down its decision in 1954, regarding 
school desegregation cases, did the 
President hail the decision? Did he 
take steps to implement or encourage 
communities to carry it out? He did 
not. He has not to this day declared 
that he favors that decision. He has 
not declared at any time that he favors 
the elimination of segregated schools. 

Did President Eisenhower include 
FEPC in his program? He did not. The 
President has stated that he is opposed 
to FEPC. A few years ago when Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell testified before a 
Senate committee that he favored a 
strong FEPC with enforcement provi- 
sions, the President declared that Sec- 
retary Mitchell was entitled to his opin- 
ion. As far as he, the President, was 
concerned, he did not agree with him. 

A civil rights bill was passed a few 
years ago, the first one in 80 years. It 
was a democratic Congress which passed 
it and it is true that many Republi- 
cans helped by voting for the bill. It is 
also true that the bill that was passed 
had the support of the administration. 
Passage of that bill established the fact 
that in order to obtain passage of civil 
rights measures, Republicans must join 
with Democrats in supporting the legis- 
lation. And Republicans helped pass 
that bill. 

Why, then, should they now refuse to 
take similar action on the pending bill? 
It is a moderate bill. They have no 
reason to oppose it. Why do they not 
join with Northern Democrats in sign- 
ing the discharge petition so that the 
bill may be considered by the Congress? 
Why does the minority leader draw 
himself up in parliamentary dignity and 
declare that he favors orderly proce- 
dures for the bill and that “this is a 
Democratic Congress. The Democrats 
have the responsibility for enacting the 
bill.” He knows very well that the 


-which I related earlier 


Pp. 

Mr. Chairman, the choice is clear. 
Almost without exception, Democrats 
from the North have signed the discharge 
petition to bring the civil rights bill to 
the floor. Almost without exception, Re- 
publicans: have refused to sign it. They 
will make excuses, but they cannot gain- 
say their record. Let them, if they can, 
henceforth go to the people and state 
again that they favor civil rights legis- 
lation in the face of that record. 

The point of President Codlidge’s story 
becomes clear. 
The hen has been lifted and the results 
speak for themselves. 

I listened to what my good friend from 
Illinois said a few moments ago of the 
time that both he and-I were in the 81st 
Congress. We had certain legislation 
that we had to consider. I am sure that 
he recalls, as I do, the fight we had for 
the passage of the FEPC bill and that we 
learned at that time of the coalition, 
which is echoed today, the coalition of 
the reactionary or conservative Demo- 
crats from the South and the conserva- 
tive Republicans from the North. I re- 
call after months of maneuvering how 
the FEPC bill came to the floor. It was 
Calendar Wednesday. It was Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, as a matter of fact. I 
recall that immediately following the 
reading of Washington’s farewell ad- 
dress, Mr. Cox of Georgia got up and 
moved that the House adjourn out of 
respect for the memory of the ex-Presi- 
dent. Of course, that was voted down. 
But there was quorum call after quorum 
call when Republican Members left the 
floor in order to permit the Democrats 
from the South to make a point of no 
quorum. There were 10 or 12 quorum 
calls that were resorted to because it is 
only through quorum calls that a fili- 
buster can be carried on in the House. 
It was 4 o’clock in the morning that we 
finally got a vote on the FEPC bill. 

The gentlemen will recall that one of 
the votes we had touched upon the ques- 
tion as to whether or not we should have 
a strong FEPC bill or whether we should 
have a weak FEPC bill. There was a 
substitute offered for that FEPC bill 
which pretty much weakened it. The 
gentleman will recall who offered that 
amendment. It was not a Democrat 
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from the South who offered that amend- 


yote a majority of the Democrats voted 
against the substitute bill. Sixty-eight 
cent of the Republicans voted for it. 

In all the legislative battles in which 
southern Democrats have fought civil 
rights measures, it was the northern 
Democrats rather than the Republicans 
who led the fight against their brethren 
from the South. 

A few years ago the gentlemen will re~ 
call when the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. WinsTEApD] offered an amendment 
in the Armed Services Committee to per- 
mit segregation in the Armed Forces be- 
cause of race. When that bill came to 
the’ floor of the House one of our col- 
leagues from Illinois [Mr. Price] offered 
an amendment to delete the Winstead 
proposal from the armed services bill, 
and it was a Member from Illinois, Mr. 
Wru1mum L. Dawson, a Democrat, the 
first Negro chairman of a major con- 
gressional committee, who made the 
speech that swept the House and resulted 
in elimination of the so-called Winstead 
amendment. 

I think we should point out, insofar as 
party adherence to civil rights is con- 
cerned, and the loyalty of minority 
groups to either party, that the gentie- 
man from Illinois {Mr. Dawson] is not 
the only member of his race in the House 
of Representatives. There are other 
Members, but all of them without excep- 
tion are in the Democratic Party. None 
of them is in the Republican Party. 

The record shows that the Republican 
Party has fought public housing, it has 
fought the minimum wage law, it has 
fought social security, and increased cov- 
erage and benefits; it has fought unem- 
ployment compensation; it has fought 
appropriations for health measures and 
hospitalization; it has fought FEPC, 
Federal aid to education. It has fought 
all progressive legislation. But now the 
Republicans are saying this: ‘They were 
saying this when they desclared that they 
were modern Republicans. They said, 
“We have a new Republican Party. We 
are not the party of Eisenhower. Let us 
forget the fact that the Republican Party 
did little to help the average man when it 
was in power: forget that the Republi- 
can Party fought all the measures of the 
people, that the Republican Party sup- 
ported all the measures of big business. 
This is a new party,” now say the Re- 
publicans. 

My colleagues will recall former Presi-. 
dent Calvin Coolidge who was once asked 
the question: “Mr. President, do the peo- 
ple where you come from say ‘A hen 
lays’ or ‘A hen lies’?” Mr. Coolidge re- 
lied: “The people where I come from, 
sir, lift her up to see.” 

Let us look at the record. Let us lift 
up the hen and take a look and see 
whether the new Republican Party is a 
champion of civil rights. What has the 
President done in the field of civil rights 
and what has his party done in the field 
of civil rights in contrast to the fighting 
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leadership which was given to the civil 
rights program by President Harry Tru- 
man? President Eisenhower has done 
little or nothing, certainly during the 
first 3 years of his administration, at a 
time, sir, when the Republican Party was 
in control] not only of the White House, 
but when the Republican Party, during 
the 83d Congress was in control of both 
Houses of Congress. Not one step was 
taken to implement a civil rights pro- 
gram. There were no Democratic chair- 
men of committees at that time to whom 
the ‘Republicans now point to and say 
“Look what is happening.” At that time 
the committee chairmen were all Re- 
publicans and yet there was no program 
that was given to the Congress. There 
was no program that emanated from the 
Republican Congress in support of civil 
rights. And, when the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision in 1954 in the 
school desegregation cases, did the Presi- 
dent hail the decision? He did not. Did 
he take steps to implement it? Did he 
take steps to encourage communities to 
carry it out? He did not. As far as I 
have been able to determine nowhere 
have I read that the President of the 
United States has declared that he fa- 
vors the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the school desegregation cases. He 
has declared only that it is the law and 
that he proposes to carry it out. And, 
has President Eisenhower, since he made 
that statement recommending. civil 
rights, included FEPC in the program? 
He has not. FEPC was last heard of by 
a President when Harry Truman Was in 
the White House. As a matter of fact, 
President Eisenhower has declared that 
he opposes FEPC, and this declaration of 
/opposition came in response to a ques- 
tion by the press after Secretary of La- 
bor Mitchell had declared before a Sen- 
ate committee that he favored FEPC. 
The President was asked whether he 
agreed with Secretary of Labor Mitchell, 
and he said, “No, the Secretary is en- 
titled to his own opinion.” 
_ A Civil rights bill was passed a few 
years ago, the first one in 80 years. It 
was a Democratic Congress which passed 
that bill. And, it is true that the Re- 
publicans helped by voting for that bill. 
It is also true that the bill had the sup- 
port of the administration. I suggest 
and urge my friend from Nebraska to 
listen to this, if I may, because of the in- 
terchange which occurred a few mo- 
ments ago, because of the passage of that 
bill I think the principle was established 
that the Republicans, if they favor civil 
rights, must join with Democrats who 
favored civil rights in the passage of that 
bill, too. The Republicans helped pass 
that bill. Why do they not now help in 
passing civil rights legislation? Why 
do they not join with northern Demo- 
crats in signing the discharge petition so 
that the bill may be considered by the 
Congress? Why does the minority 
leader draw himself up in parliamentary 
dignity and declare that he favors or- 
derly procedure for the bill and also 
states that this is a Democratic Con- 
gress and that the Democrats have the 
responsibility for enacting this legisla- 
tion? He knows very well that the Dem- 
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ocrats, being a national party, have mem- 
bers from the South who will refuse to 
vote for the bill. But, let me point out, 
too, that there are a few Members of 
Congress who are Republicans who come 
from Southern and border States, and 
these, too, have demonstrated, and the 
record is clear on this, they have dem- 
onstrated in every vote that has come up 
that they will vote in accordance with 
the same standards and in accordance 
with the same customs as the Democrats 
from the South vote. The Republicans 
from the North, however, are not bound 
by southern prejudices, they are not 
bound by southern customs on civil 
rights legislation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. As Isaid earlier, 
that is another in a series of excuses and 
alibis because the gentleman’s party does 
not assert and cannot assert responsible 
leadership. So they alibi here. Speaker 
after speaker all afternoon has talked 
about their dear friends in the South, 
who have their convictions and their ties, 
but they cannot and do not sign the pe- 
tition. That is just an excuse, an alibi. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman deny 
that it was a combination of Republicans 
and Democrats who passed the first civil 
rights bill in 80 years during the 84th 
Congress and only because there was a 
union of voting of Republicans and 
Democrats that the bill was passed? 
The gentleman now, after having ac- 
cused us of making political capital and 
political maneuvering, seeks to state that 
we are making excuses. We are making 
no excuses. We are declaring that those 
who come from the South, whether they 
be Republicans or whether they be 
Democrats—and the record is clear to 
substantiate this point—if they come 
from the South they will vote against 
civil rights legislation. That is why it is 
essential that those who come from the 
North, if they favor passage of civil 
rights legislation, should join in support 
of it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I should like to 
make the observation in view of what 
has been said that it must just be a co- 
incidence then that for the first time in 
80-odd years we had a civil rights bill, 
and that is when we had a Republican in 
the White House. 

Mr. YATES. Onthe contrary. It was 
a coincidence that that occurred, but it 
was a coincidence, too, that the Repub- 
licans joined with the Democrats. The 
Republicans did not join with the Demo- 
crats in earlier days. Let me point out 
that with respect to the other body; part 
of the difficulty lay in their filibuster rule, 
and the one who saddled that filibuster 
rule until the recent change, upon the 
other body, was not a Democrat, but the 
late Senator Wherry, a Republican from 
Nebraska, as the gentleman well knows. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It has been 
stated here—it was a surprise to me, just 
lately after hearing all of the other 
talks—that there are some northern 
Members of the gentleman’s party who 
have not signed. -. The impression has 
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been given that all of the northern 
Members have signed, and it was just 
the southern Members who have not 
signed. 

Mr. YATES. I donot know just what 
the situation is with respect to the sign- 
ing of the petition, but I would declare 
without that knowledge, and I would be 
willing to bet upon it, that almost with- 
out exception the Democratic Members 
from the North have signed that peti- 
tion. There are some who have not. I 
would be willing to declare further that 
almost without exception the Members 
from the North in the Republican Party 
have not signed that petition. I would 
be willing to place that petition in the 
Recorp, if it were in accordance with 
the rules. But I think that my asser- 
tions will be substantiated. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I would only 
suggest that with the few signatures that 
are still needed the responsible mem- 
bers of the majority party pushing this 
petition might want to convince their 
northern members that they ought to 
sign, and if they did that maybe they 
would have enough signatures. 

Mr. YATES. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that if every Democrat from 
the North were to sign that petition it 
would still not make up the necessary 
number to bring the bill to the floor. 
But, regardless of that point, the gentle- 
man has been very vociferous in urging 
that politics not be a part of this delib- 
eration. Why should not members of 
the Republican Party from the North 
join Democrats from the North in bring- 
ing the bill to the floor and permitting 
us to work its will on it? Does not the 
gentleman favor it? Of course he does, 
because he signed the petition. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I am sorry that 
the gentleman was not on the floor 
earlier when that subject was thor- 
oughly discussed. If he had been, he 
would know, from having listened to the 
various speeches that they were loaded 
with political implications and the pres- 
entation this afternoon is clearly a po- 
litical matter. 

Mr. YATES. What is a very political 
matter? 

. Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That this whole 
afternoon was a political maneuver, a 
very critical series of statements that 
brought politics into this, directed at the 
minority party. 

Mr. YATES. I am glad the gentle- 
man recognizes a political maneuver, 
because certainly the Republican Party 
has been engaged in political maneuver- 
ing with the Southern members of our 
party for a long time. I am sure that if 
there is any political maneuvering going 
on the Republican Party is well aware 
of it. I think it is appropriate that we 
have this discussion at this time because 
in about 2 weeks the Republicans will 
go back to their districts all over the 
country and will attend Lincoln birth- 
day banquets and will pose as the cham- 
pions of civil rights in the name of 
Abraham Lincoln. I declare that if 
Abraham Lincoln were to see the way 
in which Members of the Republican 
Party are procrastinating now in assert- 
ing their championing of the cause of 
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civil rights—and this is the test: this 
bill is the test—I feel quite sure he would 
abjure his party membership. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The fact re- 
mains that the Democratic Party’ has a 
2 to 1 majority. It has a strong plat- 
form on civil rights. I presume that 
you speakers went up and down the 
country proclaiming the platform in 
order to secure votes. The people saw 
fit to give you a 2 to 1 majority here in 
the Congress. One of the things that 
you said you were going to do was to 
pass civil rights legislation. The simple 
fact is that you have not done it; you 
have not been able to bring civil rights 
legislation to the floor of this House of 
Representatives. The people are going 
to know that the responsibility rests 
upon your shoulders, and no amount of 
alibiing and excuses can change that, 

Mr. YATES. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that the people will know 
where the responsibility lies. The ad- 
ministration has declared that it is for 
civil rights. The gentleman cannot tell 
me that if the administration wanted 
the members of the Rules Committee 
from the gentleman’s department to 
clear the civil rights bill to the floor— 
and we have four Members on our side of 
the Rules Committee who are willing to 
bring the bill out—it would not do so, 
There has been no indication from the 
President or from the White House that 
this is what he wants. 

Secondly, you cannot tell me that if 
the Members of the gentleman’s party 
wanted to consider civil rights legisla- 
tion, and they say they want to consider 
it, they could not have it by signing the 
discharge petition. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. On the sipte- 
ment the gentleman has just presented, 
by the same token if the leadership on 
his side of the aisle, the Speaker and the 
majority leader, also wanted civil rights 
legislation passed, they certainly would 
have just as much influence on your 
eight members as the President would 
have on our four members of the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. YATES. I do not say to the gen- 
tleman that they have not used any, but 
I say to the gentleman he was exactly 
wrong because Iam sure that just as he 
stated that members of my party went 
through the length and breadth of the 
land in the North and through. our dis- 
tricts campaigning on a program of civil 
rights, so did members of my party go 
through their districts in the South cam- 
paigning against the program of civil 
rights and that those members of the 
Committee on Rules who voted for such 
a bill would be going against their 
pledges to their people. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I would only 
make the observation at this point that 
your party evidently runs on two differ- 
ent platforms. 

Mr, O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
while I am very happy to yield to all my 
colleagues, and I believe I have been gen- 
erous in yielding time, my time is run- 
ning out. I am happy that the con- 
science of my good friend from Nebraska 
is clear since he signed the discharge pe- 
tition, I do not want to remain in the 
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embarrassing position of continuing to 
apologize for his colleagues who have nas 


that, and may I say to my colleagues I 
have not done that. It is clear to me 
that all of the apology comes from the 
Democratic side of the aisle. Theirs 
must be an extremely embarrassing posi- 
tion. I recognize their situation. I have 
charity in my heart for them. I have 
charity in my heart for anyone that is 
down on his luck. SoI signed the peti- 
tion—I want to help them out. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am der 
lighted to yield to my colleague from 
New York. 

Mr.STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, IT have 
been interested in the colloquy of the 


to express my appreciation to 

the gentlemen from Illinois, who are 
the well and the other Members who have 
taken time this afternoon to bring this 
issue to the attention of the House and 


York State and, particularly, in the up- 


reference today to doing things in an 
orderly fashion. Well, let me say that I 
have examined the situation and ascer- 


anyone who is genuinely in favor of civil 
rights he had a personal responsibility 
to sign the petition which, as a practical 
matter, would alone make it possible for 
the House to take action on civil rights. 
We have heard references today to peo- 
ple in either party who may or may not 
be in favor of the principle of civil rights, 
and there are certainly many in my own 
party who have made it aes that they 
are vigorously opposed to civil rights. 
But just because of this fact, Mr. Speak- 
er, there is all the more responsibility on 
those Members who have previously ex- 
pressed themselves as being in favor of 
civil rights to join in taking the only step 
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electorate if this legislation does not get 
onto. the floor for action. Indeed, those 
who would est that the petition not 
be signed are suggesting that Members 
abdicate a responsibiliity which I be- 
lieve they cannot abdicate. 

May I say, having had the opportunity 
over the recess to visit in a number of 
countries abroad, I think the world is 
looking to us for leadership in this mat- 
ter. Oftentimes we have been inclined 
to think of this kind of leadership just 
as a matter of passing out a few million 
or billion dollars. Here is an opportu- 
nity for us to assume real world leader- 


- ship and it is not going to cost us a nickel. 


This legislation is a matter of moral 


‘ leadership which may in the long run be 


even more effective than some of the 
money we have been spending in past 
years. 

So I want to urge my colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, particularly from the- upstate 
area of New York, where we, too, are 
concerned with the problem of civil 
rights, to join with us in signing the 
discharge petition. I thank the gentle- 
man for being so courteous and for yield- 
ing so that I might make this statement 
in support of his point of view. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the choice 
is clear. Almost without exception, as I 
stated before, the Democrats from the 
North have signed the petition, and al- 
most without exception the Republicans 
have not signed the petition. 

In passing, I want to congratulate the 
rentlieman from Mebraska for having 
signed the petition. 

I wish that his influence and his ex- 
ample could prevail upon his colleagues 
to join with him. But we will hear ex- 
cuses from the Republicans. We have 
been accused of making excuses, but the 
fact is we are taking every step we can 
to bring the civil rights bill to the floor, 
and the Republicans are not joining with 
us. Let them, therefore, if they can, 
henceforth go to the people and state 
again that they favor civil rights legis- 
lation in the face of that record. 

Mr. Speaker, the point of President 
Coolidge’s story as I related earlier, be- 
comes clear. The hen has been lifted, 
and the results speak for themselves. 

I thank my colleague from Illinois for 
yielding. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I thank my 
distinguished colleague from Illinois for 
his valuable and inspiring contribution. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. Ruopes] be al- 
lowed to insert his remarks at the con- 
clusion of those of the gentleman from 
Tlinois. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. I should like to com- 
mend the distinguished gentleman from 
Tilinois for his stirring addresses this 
afternoon, and also commend the other 
speakers, the gentleman from California 
{Mr. RoosEvELT], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ce.ier], and the others 
who made such fine presentations this 
afternoon. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I think the issue has been made clear. 
The Speaker of this House, and the ma- 
jority leader both have encouraged Dem- 
ocratic Members of this body to sign the 
discharge petition, and that is something 
most unusual for the leadership. It is 
because of a realization on the part of 
the Speaker and of the majority leader 
that there is involved in this a great 
moral issue—and the strong and effective 
civil rights legislation—to which the 
Democratic Party is pledged. So they 
have encouraged the Democratic mem- 
bership to do the unusual thing as a rec- 
ommendation of the leadership, to sign 
the discharge petition. 

As I understand it, practically all of 
the northern Democrats have signed the 
petition. I doubt that there are any 
northern Democrats who have not 
signed. Relatively few of the Repub- 
lican Members have signed the petition. 
If more Republican Members from the 
North do not sign, civil rights legislation 
is dead. 

I know that in my district I will be 
judged not by what my colleagues from 
the South might have done or anybody 
else might have done; I will be judged 
in my district by the fact that my name 
is on the discharge petition. I am sure 
that will be true of every Member of this 
body, Republican as well as Democrat. 
People are not fools. People have com- 
mon sense. You cannot go in the north- 
ern districts and say: “Well, I am for 
civil rights but when I had the oppor- 
tunity to bring about the consideration 
and enactment of strong civil rights leg- 
islation I held back.” No, no; people do 
not take that sort of thing. 

And I am not criticizing any of my 
colleagues. I know how sincere the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska was when he was 
standing up here making a fight, I will 
not say for the honor of his Republican 
colleagues, but certainly his conscience 
was bothering him for them. He had 
signed the petition; there was not any 
holding back on his part. He did not 
say: “Well, now, maybe there will be a 
party advantage in not signing this dis- 
charge petition; maybe we can put the 
Democrats on the spot; maybe we can 
say that Speaker Rayspurn and Leader 
McCormack and the Democrats killed 
this”; no, he went in and signed the 
discharge petition. Then, I think a lit- 
tle bit concerned for his Republican col- 
leagues who had not taken the same step, 
he stood up valiantly fighting against 
reason, logic, and commonsense to pre- 
serve their honor, as it. were. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. He and 
I have a common interest. We both 
have signed the discharge petition. 

Mr CUNNINGHAM. I want to make 
just a brief comment. I have always, 
had a clear conscience and I do not wor- 
ry about the other fellow’s. That is no 
one’s business but his own. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I congratu- 
late and commend the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In relation to the 
observation my friend just made, may I 
say that when my conscience is clear I 
am sometimes very much concerned 
about the conscience of some of my 
friends. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman.from Connecticut. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
are talking about conscience. This 
brings my thoughts back to World War 
II in Europe. At that time I was Chief 
of Training in ETOUSA Headquarters. 
We received a directive which was in- 
spired by our great war leader, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It came through 
Eisenhower’s Headquarters directing my 
section to develop a policy for the in- 
tegration of Negro soldiers into our 
white American units. As you may 
know, in those days we had Negro tank 
battalions, Infantry battalions and truck 
companies. I was privileged with an- 
other Member on the other side of the 
aisle who was then an officer in my 
section to write the initial policy for 
this integration. Later I had an oppor- 
tunity to visit some of the units into 
which the Negro soldier had been inte- 
grated. I saw Negroes fighting and 
dying shoulder to shoulder with our 
white American citizens. 

Today it would seem to me President 
Eisenhower might search his conscience 
and make an effort to assist those same 
Negro soldiers who fought so well in 
Europe to secure the right to vote. In 
the light of his great influence, he could 
do so much with a few words addressed 
to the right people to urge our Repub- 
lican colleagues to sign the discharge 
petition. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I thank my 
distinguished colleague from Connecti- 
cut for his valuable contribution and his 
poignant suggestion of a Presidential 
directive to the Republican members of 
the House who have not signed the dis- 
charge petition. I have no doubt a 
word from the President, or even a quiet 
word from the able minority leader, 
would have results. 

I have not any doubt that many of 
our Republican colleagyes who have not 
signed the discharge petition are thor- 
oughly sincere. I think they are just 
as sincere as our colleagues from the 


South who have not signed. They are . 


against civil rights legislation. But Ido 
wish they would come out and let us 
know. We can respect any man if we 
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believe he has sincerity in his convic- 
tions. But we do not like hypocrisy. 
We do not like them saying, “Yes, we 
are for civil rights,” when they are not. 
We do not like people playing both sides 
of the fence. 

The issue, Mr. Speaker, is crystal 
clear. He who signs the discharge peti- 
tion is for the enactment of strong civil 
rights legislation. He who refuses to 
sign, under whatever pretext, is on the 
other side of the fence. 





Washington Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following Newsletter of January 30, 


1960; 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman BrucE ALGER) 


The 1961 Federal Budget is 1,030 pages, 
weight 4 pounds, 4 ounces, and filled with 
detailed expenditure figures for every branch 
of Government. Estimated expenditures are 
$79.8 billion, estimated receipts, $84 billion. 
The budget does not, however, cover all Fed- 
eral moneys. The cash flow or cash budget 
(including trust funds of all kinds) is esti- 
mated at $94 billion expenditures and $102 
billion receipts. The $4.2 billion debt re- 
payment suggested by the President is recog- 
nition of the need in more prosperous times 
of reducing the debt, instead of constant 
deficit financing no matter what the shape 
of our economy. The latter course is the 
road to ruin, Here’s an example of budget 
language: 

“The budget presents a balanced program 
which recognizes the priorities appropriate 
within an aggregate of Federal expenditures 
that. we can soundly support. I believe the 
Amierican people have made their wishes 
clear: The Federal Government should con- 
duct its financial affairs with a high sense 
of responsibility, vigorously meeting the Na- 
tion’s needs and opportunities within its 
proper sphere while at the same time exer- 
cising a prudent discipline in matters of 
borrowing and spending, and in incurring 
liabilities for the future.” 

What does it mean? Itis clear tome. Yet 
this is the kind of language that each person 
can bend to his own interpretation or need. 
Here is language more specific: 

“In times of prosperity, such as we antici- 
pate in the coming year, sound fiscal and 
economic policy requires a budget surplus to 
help counteract inflationary pressures, to 
ease conditions in capital and credit mar- 
kets, and to increase the supply of savings 
available for the productive investment so 
essential to continued growth. * * * If ex- 
penditures are held to the levels I am pro- 
posing for 1961 and reasonable restraint is 
exereised in the future, higher revenues in 
later years will give the next administration 
and the next Congress the choice they should 
rightly have in deciding between reductions 
im the public debt and lightening of the tax 
burden, or both. Soundly conceived tax re- 
visions can then be approached on a com- 
prehensive and orderly basis, rather than by 
haphazard, piecemeal changes, and can be 
accomplished within a setting of economic 
and fiscal stability.” 

Now that says it. All we have. to do as 
people and Congressmen is to believe it and 
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practice it, not just pay lipservice. Election 
year forensics unfortunately may “muddy 
up the water” of such commonsense. For 
my part, I shall support these budget state- 
ments of the President, perhaps even repeat- 
ing them later should I encounter differences 
of viewpoint—whether differing with a 
Democrat-led Congress or Republican ad- 
ministration. 

The President’s economic report expanded 
the elementary economic bases underlying 
the administration’s analysis of the Federal 
role in our national economy. The Presi- 
dent said, “A well-informed and vigilant 
public opinion is essential in our free s0- 
ciety for helping achieve the conditions nec- 
essary for price stability and vigorous eco- 
nomic gorwth. * * * It would be a grave 
mistake to believe that we can successfully 
substitute legislation or controls for such 
understanding. Indeed, the complex rela- 
tionships involved cannot be fixed by law 
and attempts to determine them by restric- 
tive governmental action would jeopardize 
our freedoms and other conditions essential 
to sound economic growth.” , 

I am convinced that many Members of 
Congress do not believe the statement above; 
rather, they believe that Federal law is the 
panacea and cure for all economic prob- 
lems. In fact, though I agree with most of 
the President’s economic message, it demon- 
strates to me (contrary to the language 
quoted) that too heavy reliance is placed on 
the “Full Employment Act of 1946” which 
places far too much responsibility in the 
Federal Government for providing jobs un- 
der the guise of providing the “proper cli- 
mate” for business success and growth. It is 
not the role of Federal Government to pro- 
vide jobs any more than it is to feed, clothe, 
house, and ‘provide other basic necessities 
for our people; nor can government do these 
things without the tyranny of a regimented 
and controlled economy. Herein lies the dif- 
ference between a free society and socialism. 

The announced retirement from Congress 
of GRAHAM BARDEN, able and despected North 
Carolinian, serves to point up the dilemma 
confronting the less liberal element re- 
maining in the Democrat Party. Of the 
really vital issues which may divide our 
people, none are more im t than those 
which must be thrashed out before con- 
gressional committees concerned with the 
courts, education, labor and public works. 
With Mr. Barpen’s retirement, in any demo- 
crat-controlled Congress, the House com- 
mittees handling legislation in these areas 
will all be controlled by New York City 
Democrats of distinctly liberal persuasion. 
Charles Buckley, enthusiastically endorsed 
by the ADA, rules the Public Works Com- 
mittee whose activities involve such a 
whopping proportion of government expen- 
ditures each year. EMANUEL CELLER presides 
over the important Judiciary Committee, 
and now with BarpEn’s departure, ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL can expect to be elevated 
to the chairmanship of the key Committee 
on Education and Labor. 





On Mount Rushmore—the Faces of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Will Be Eternal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today for appropriate 





victory. He has been an inspirational 
figure throughout the world and carries 
the confidence of foreign nations and the 
American people by his fatherly image 
and man played 
his part in America fully aware 


obli- 
gations to men of good will in the task 
of building world peace and security. 

I am delighted that my colleague and 
friend, Congressman Paut A. Fro, of 
New York, is also introducing this bill. 
On the Senate side, this measure has 
bipartisan support in the person of my 


good friends, Senator Husert H. Humpn 
REY, of Minnesota, and Senator KENNETH 
B. Keattna, of New York. A moving 
force behind the drafting of this 
has been the Federation of the Italian- 
American Democratic Organiza 

the State of New York, whose officers are 
as follows: Honorary board; 

Hon. Nina Rao Cameron, Hon. George B. 
B. DeLuca, Hon. Ross J. Di Lorenzo, Hon, 
Athony Di Paola, Hon. Frank A. Emma, 
Hon, Enzo Gaspari, Hon. Lawrence E. 
Gerosa, Hon. Angelo R, Parisi, Hon, 
Charles Polleti, Hon. Paul P. Rao,.Jr., 
Hon. Vincent P,. Rao, Hon. Ben Scafidi, 
Hon. Joseph P. Vaccarella ; president, 

Jack Ingegnieros; vice presidents, Miss 


toinette Loscuito; executive secretary, 
J. P. Sommer; publicity, Miss Terry 
Milburn. 


No matter what the Republicans may 


D. Eisenhower, informed and impartial 
men of good will oan agree that they 
have played vital roles in the story of our 
Nation. They deserve to be considered 
for their works and place in history, 
apart from any partisan considerations, 
It is in this spirit that T offer this meas. 
ure. 

Mr. Speaker, the Mount Rushmore Na- 
tional Memorial is a unique, magnificent 
and heart-warming aspect of our na- 
tional life enshrining as it does Presi- 
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who have meant much to the 
progress and heritage of America. I 
hope this bill will make possible the ad- 
dition of these two towering figures to 
sculpturing marvel. 





High Cost of Sickness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, like 
every other Member of Congress, I have 
received a large volume of mail—for and 
against—the Forand bill. I regret that 
much of this mail is more emotional 
than logical and that a great deal of 
the criticism of the bill is more often 
subjective than objective in nature. 

For this reason, I was pleased to read 
a recent editorial in the York (Pa.) Dis- 
patch dealing with the true issue in- 
volved in the Forand bill, “The High Cost 
of Sickness.” I commend it to my col- 
leagues because, in my judgment, it sets 
forth one of the most objective, unemo- 
tional, and truly intellectual appraisals 
of the real problem facing the Congress, 
the members of the medical profession, 
but, most of all, the American people. 
The situation of this problem is one of 
the real challenges of our time. It will 
be solved if it is approached with the 
forthright honesty included in this ex- 
cellent editorial, which foilows: 

HicH Cost or SICKNESS 

Recent days have seen a flurry of news 
items about the rising cost of medical and 
hospital care which, by the way, many 
Yorkers can prove by their pocketbooks. 

What the stories reflect is increased 
awareness of this critical financial problem. 
Each day more people are finding out that 
a severe illness can wipe out the savings of a 
lifetime. ‘ 

Accordingly, the Nation is seeing a new 
push for compulsory health insurance in 
the proposal by Co Foranp, Demo- 
erat, of Rhode Island, to provide hospital, 
nursing home, and surgical services for per- 
sons eligible for old age and survivors’ 
benefits. 

Already the American Medical Association 
has attacked the Forand bill, declaring it 
would inject the Federal Government into 
the physician-patient-hospital relationship 
and sap the quality of care rendered. 

Perhaps the doctors are right. But there 
is difference of opinion on charges that com- 
pulsory health insurance has reduced the 
competence of British doctors or hospitals. 

At this point we are not advocating com- 
pulsory health insurance, if for no other 
reason than we do not know where it would 
lead in already burdensome taxes. But the 
time may come when we may feel it would 
be better to pay increased taxes for medical 
benefits over a period of time than be 
floored with one whopping medical bill all 
aPonce. 

Could such a time ever come? It could, 
we believe, when those who can afford 
health insurance rebel at gigantic premium 
hikes. Or it could come when patients feel 
that doctors’ and surgeons’ fees have gotten 
out of line. The public may not be far 
tyo either conclusion at this time. 
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However, the public itself cannot escape 
some responsibility for mounting costs. How 
many are there who, because they have in- 
surance, insist upon hospitalization when 
treatment at home would suffice? Then 
there are doctors who know that it is far 
simpler—and just as good financially—to see 
several patients in one hospital visit than to 
make separate trips to homes outside. 

As long as patients are willing to be hos- 
pitalized for minor ailments because they 
have insurance, there are always some doc- 
tors who will see that they are admitted— 
adding, of course, to the congestion and ul- 
timate cost of hospital facilities. As the 
York Hospital contends, Blue Cross payments 
do not cover the actual costs of patient care. 

Right now the public has no direct control 
over such matters as hospital rates, insur- 
ance premiums or doctors’ fees. Most pa- 
tients are sick people. They need care. They 
can’t strike or organize a boycott against 
doctors or insurance companies. 

Therefore, it is primarily up to the medical 
profession, insurance companies and hos- 
pitals to keep costs in line. Should they fail 
this trust, then the public may. choose to 
exercise its political power by pressuring 
Congress for Government-supervised medical 
benefits. 





Federal Aid to States for School 
Construction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, It ap- 
pears that the President has abandoned 
the whole concept of Federal aid to 
States for construction of primary and 
secondary schools. 

Can he have lost sight of the fact that 
we are short 140,000 classrooms. needed 
to house our bulging school population, 
now some 2% million children in excess 
of school capacity? Some experts even 
set this classroom shortage at being 
500,000 classrooms short. These 140,000 
classrooms would constitute a building 
one room wide across the United States 
from Atlantic to Pacific. With the 
tremendous population expansion antici- 
pated during the next few years, the 
shortage will grow and feed upon itself 
with each passing year. 

In order to forcibly remind the Pres- 
ident of his orphaned and abandoned 
administration proposal for Federal aid 
to States for school construction, I am 
reintroducing the administration’s 4- 
year program of Federal aid to States, 
introduced on January 27, 1957 as H.R. 
3976 and H.R. 3986. I regard this bill 
as grossly inadequate to meet the need, 
unfair to large and prosperous States, 
unsuited to its purpose, and insufficient 
to meet the crying need of this country. 
This is the first, and I hope the last, time 
I introduce a piece of legislation with 
which I am not in sympathy. 

I favor proposals offered by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from the State 
of Michigan, the Honorable Par 
McNamara, and the bill sponsored by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mon- 
tana, the Honorable JAMES Murray, and 
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by colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives, the Honorable Lee METCALF, known 
as the Murray-Metcalf bill. These bills 
offer significant advance in the field of 
education and would enable this country 
to meet its school needs in an age where 
education is everything to business, 
science, the community, to the indivi- 
dual, and to the United States in its 
competition with an atheistic, com- 
munistic dictatorship whose purpose is 
to rule the world by conquest, or if pos- 
sible by economic and technological 
competition. 

Inadequate though this legislation is, 
I introduce it with a challenge to the 
President of the United States and to the 
members of his party to at least support 
their own measure for school construc- 
tion during this Congress. I remind the 
President and his partisans that 2 years 
ago Mr. Eisenhower pointed out that 
there were over 2.5 million children in 
excess of normal capacity of existing 
buildings and that the need for Federal 
assistance is not theory, but demon- 
strated fact since it cannot now be said 
realistically—that the States and com- 
munities will meet the need for school 
construction. The school needs of this 
country are too great, too many children 
are on half days, in overcrowded class- 
rooms taught by overworked teachers, 
for inaction on any level of Government. 
Certainly the words of the President 
himself are conclusive of the need. 

Unless something is done shortly about 
school construction the United States 
will be in danger which will exceed any- 
thing which we have met in the past, 
including the missile lag, the sputniks 
and Russian acquisition of nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons. The danger 
will be an educational lag resulting in 
the loss of scientific and technological 
lead in the world to Russia. If the pres- 
ent situation continues Russia and even 
China not too long hence will surpass 
the United States in scientists, ‘techni- 
cians, and in invention and scientific 
effort in all fields. The point may be 
reached ultimately where the United 
States will be weakened financially and 
economically, so deficient in production 
of new scientific thoughts and new weap- 
ons as to cease to be a factor in world 
politics. When this has come to pass 
the United States will not even be a sec- 
ondary power; America will simply be a 
thrall to Russian communism. Inade- 
quate though this legislation is, it is the 
least which can be done by the Congress, 
and I challenge the President and the 
party to support their own program re- 
minding them of their words of 2 years 
ago. 

The bill would provide $325 million for 
4 fiscal years for grants to the States 
and municipalities. The Federal share 
on a project would be not less than ‘one- 
third nor more than two-thirds varying 
in accordance with the States relative 
income per child of school age . 

It authorizes appropriations of $750 
million for a 4-year program to enable 
the Federal Government to purchase 
obligations of local school] districts is- 
sued to finance public, elementary, and 
secondary school construction where 
bonds could not be marketed at reason- 
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able rates of interest by the State or 
municipality. 

It provides $150 million for a 4-year 
program for Federal advances to State 
school financing agencies for deposit in 
reserve funds to be used to back up is- 
sues of obligations for public, elemen- 
tary, and secondary school construction 
purposes. 

Lastly, the bill provides for miscel- 
laneous grants of $20 million over 4 
years to enable States to meet their 
administrative expenses for construc- 
tion or development programs to’ in- 
crease school construction and promote 
greater efficiency in planning and finan- 
cing such construction. 

I am extremely critical of this legis- 
lation because the matching require- 
ments place an unfair and undue bur- 
den on prosperous States like New York, 
Connecticut, California, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Indiana. The provision 
for Federal purchase of State and local 
obligations is a pathetic effort to meet 
the real needs of the States which will 
create a bonanza for investment 
bankers to broker bonds from munici- 
palities and States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a large rakeoff, when the 
whole matter could be handled more 
cheaply and with less money dribbled 
off in sundry administrative costs 
through direct Federal grants. More- 
over, many communities are already 
bonded to the limits of their financial 
ability to carry debt and still others 
have reached their statutory debt limit. 
ea this provision will be an in- 
sult. 

This is not an effort to put the ad- 
ministration or the Republican Party 
on the spot. America, the administra- 
tion, and both political parties are on 
the spot and failure to act vigorously at 
this time may result in a situation of 
irreparable harm to the United States 
before we are aware of it. 





Alvin R. Bush 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, if any 
Member of the House was more gen- 
uinely liked by his colleagues than Alvin 
Ray Bush, his service ended before I 
entered Congress, 

Many, many close friendships are es- 
tablished here on Capitol Hill. Like 
shipmates in wartime, we forge innum- 
erable and indissoluble fraternal bonds 
in the course of our meetings and con- 
versations. Our debates may sometime 
reach a high degree of intensity, but 
when we recess or adjourn the comhbat- 
ants walk out together in much the 
same spirit of amity that prevails at 
the close of an athletic contest when 
victim and vanquished join arm in arm 
as they leave the arena. 

Alvin Bush and I sat on the same side 
of the aisle and our political convictions 
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were largely parallel; thus in the 9 
years we served together, conflicts in our 
views on issues to be decided in this 
legislative body were infrequent. But it 
would have made no difference if we had 
never shared the same opinion. His host 
of friends here today whose voting rec- 
ords show no taint of similarity with 
that of our departed colleague will con- 
cur unanimously 

Alvin Bush did not think about a per- 
son’s pedigree, his background, his party 
affiliation, or his political philosophy. 
As he was a good man, he enjoyed as- 
sociating with good men. Of him it can 
be truly said “He lived by the Golden 
Rule.” He was a deeply religious man, 
and his Creator’s precept on love of ones 
fellow man was inherent in his char- 
acter. : 

Through a geographical advantage, I 
was able to spend more time with Alvin 
Bush than most Members of the House 
found possible. Our families were close 
and I visited his home and enjoyed many 
an hour there with him, Mrs. Bush, and 
their fine children. My life has been 
enriched by their homelife with its 
warmth, enthusiasm, and sincerity. 

Anyone whose accomplishments are 
akin to those of Alvin Bush could justly 
be proud of his record, but here was a 
modest man who discounted what he 
had done because his only concern was 
to serve his country and his fellow men 
so that they and their progeny might 
live in an atmosphere conducive to a 
wholesome life in the service of their 
God. His career bespeaks his ability, 
determination, and zeal. He went over- 
seas in the defense of his country in 
World Wat I, then picked up where he 
had left off and went on to success as 
a businessman. With all these inter- 
ests, he took time to participate in civic 
affairs and to become active in hospital 
work. He was a devout church member, 
and he accepted public service with a 
spirit of extreme responsibility and ded- 
ication. 

Our friend has gone to his reward, but 
his warm personality and inspiring cam- 
araderie will always be appreciated by 
everyone who ever had the pleasure of 
knowing him and of sitting with him 
in this chamber. God grant him eternal 
peace, 





Israel’s 





EXTEN —_ — REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Leo Heiman as 
it appeared in the American Zionist, 
January 1960 issue: 

IsrRAEL’s Most PorvutaR JupGe Is AN 
(By Leo Heiman) 

Harra.—On a hot July afternoon in 1959 
spectators in the crowded room of the Affulah 
Court in the Valley of Jezreel in northern Is- 
rael perspired as they waited for the judge 
to appear. 


ARAB 


Most Popular Judge Is an Arab. 


from the Galilee to the Negev, erupting si- 
multaneously in 3 cities, 5 towns, and 16 vil- 
lages inhabited by immigrants 
Africa. 


fulah courtroom were vitally interested in 


should be judged by its 
by it own foremen and commanded by its 
own Officers. 

But when the court official barked “The 
Court,” and everybody st#od up to see the 


ing slowly, a sigh of 
throats 


: 
a 


The judge who entered the Affulah court- 
room was no doubt the most popular Israeli 
judge. He was not popular with the crim- 
inals or offenders, but in any national pop- 
ularity contest he would certainly be the 
public’s top favorite. 

He was neither a European Jew, nor a Jew 
of oriental descent, but an Arab. 


object to being tried and sentenced by an 
Arab in their own Jewish state, it is the best 
proof that Jews and Arabs could easily live 
together under one roof, provided all Arab 
intellectuals and leaders were like His Honor 
Judge Elias Kteily. But it is difficult to find 
men of Judge Kteily’s caliber. He is one of 
Israel’s only two Arab judges and he has the 
best chances of becoming the first Arab to be 
nominated to Israel’s august su’ court. 
Had he wished to enter politics, Judge Kteily 
could haev easily been elected to the Knes- 

set. But he is not- interested in politics. 

Judge Kteily’s popularity stems from his 

engaging ality as well as from the 
fact that he metes out justice, not merely the 
dry letter of the law. 

If a man is brought in for stealing a bag 
of sugar, and if he confesses to having com- 
mitted the theft, but explains that he had to 
steal the sugar for his children because he 
does not earn enough money to buy sugar, 
his wife is pregnant and the children are 
sick—Judge Kteily will admonish the man, 
fine him * * * and pay the fine himself out 
of his own pocket. But he would also give 
him a suspended jail sentence, to make sure 
that he never steals again. 

Finally, Judge Kteily would also send a 
recommendation to social-welfare agencies 
and employment offices to make sure that the 
man’s family, pregnant wife and children are 
taken care of, and that he doesn’t have to 
steal in order to feed his children. 

On the other hand, if a traffic violator om 
a hoodlum is brought in to be tried by Judge 
Kteily, he can start making reservations at 
the nearest penitentiary. Other judges slap 
ordinary fines on traffic violators or hood« 
lums who disturb public order. But Judge 
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Kteily is not lenient when it comes to pro- 
tecting lives and property. He always throws 
the book at them, giving them maximum 
en sentences, plus- something addi- 


ee result is that serious road accidents 
and hooliganism are almost absent from 
the area under Kteily’s jurisdiction, 
despite the fact that traffic casualties and 

are Israel’s biggest plagues in 
other districts of the country. 

Judge Kteily alternates between the 
courtrooms of Nazareth, where his “cus- 
tomers” are mostly Arabs, and Affulah, where 
he tries Jews. He speaks Arabic, Hebrew, 
English, French, and even some Yiddish and 
he never uses an interpreter. He also knows 
by heart the Koran, the Bible and the Gos- 
pels and quotes from them at length during 
the trials, citing precedents and examples 
trom the holy books, as uther judges quote 
precedents from English law volumes. 

In May 1959, Judge Kteily tried a bus 
driver who was talking to a passenger while 
driving. Other judges prefer to reprimand 
talkative drivers, or fine them a few pounds 
if it is a second offense of this kind. 

Judge Kteily said he was sick of seeing bus 
drivers who did not keep their eyes on the 
road because they had to flirt with an attrac- 
tive woman passenger, or gossip with some 
friend of theirs. He fined the talkative bus 
driver 300 Israeli pounds ($150) and warned 
him that the e he is going straight 
to jail. Again, jampacked courtroom 
oe loud approval of the sentence. 

ties, such as 100 pounds for 

Senet hehe abe pounds phic doe teres 

for insulting a policeman, and 50 pounds for 

spitting on the floor of a cinema, have made 
Judge Elias Kteily a talked-about man. 

The daily newspaper, Davar, which reflects 
the views of Prime Minister Ben-Gurion and 
other top Israeli leaders, suggested recently 
that Judge Kteily should be inscribed in the 
golden book of the Jewish National Fund. 
Other Israeli newspapers also went out of 
their way to praise the bespectacled, dark- 
_ haired Arab judge. 


their worst enemy. To this, Judge Kteily re- 
torted that careless drivers are their own 
worst enemies, while hoodlums “are a plague 
like a cancer, which must not be allowed to 
grow.” 

A descendant of the Nawffal family clan 
of Tripoli in the Lebanon, Elias Kteily was 
born in Haifa in 1912. His parents were poor 
Arabs who embraced the Greek-Orthodox 
faith, and Elias had to leave school at 15 and 
go to work to help his father with the family 
of nine. 

But he took correspondence courses and 
received a secondary school graduation cer- 
tificate after studying at night, after work. 
He continued his studies. including Hebrew 
and foreign languages, while working as an 
apprentice clerk with the British Palestine 
Railways Administration. 

He passed legal examinations aftér study- 
ing in his free time and in 1942, at the age 
of 30, was transferred to the Legal Adminis- 
tration, where he served first as an interpre- 
ter and then as Chief Clerk of the Haifa 
District Court. 

In 1948 he refused to flee from Haifa in 
the mass exodus of Arabs from the strife- 
torn city. “Jews and Arabs can live in peace 
together, under the same roof,” he told his 
friends who urged him to flee. Instead of 
fieeing, Elias Kteily volunteered to serve as 
Chief Secretary to the Israeli Military Gov- 
ernor of Nazareth. He studied Israeli law in 
his free time and was appointed judge in 
1955. ‘The only other Arab judge in Israel 
is Mr. Aziz Jarjoura, a close relative of the 
popular Arab mayor of Nazareth. 

_ The popular Arab judge was a “natural” 
Jwhen it came to trying the Jewish rioters 
and mob leaders who set up roadblocks at 
Migdal Ha’Emek, attacked_police cars and 


hoodlums describe him as~ 
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sent special shock gangs to Haifa to wreck 
the Jewish agency offices there. 

“I give you the benefit of doubt and I am 
going to think that you really regret your 
outbreak of hooliganism and _ violence. 
Therefore, I am going to be lenient with 
you,” Judge Kteily told the seven riot ring- 
leaders handcuffed to each other on the 
Affulah courtroom bench, “I sentence each 
of you to a suspended term of 2 months in 
jail, conditional on your good behavior for 
the next 3 years. In addition, I sentence 
each of you to a token fine of 10 pounds. I 
realize that most of you cannot afford to pay 
even 1 pound and I rule herewith that you 
shall have to pay your fine in 20 monthly 
installments of 250 pruta (about 12 cents) 
each. Although nearly 2 years will pass be- 
fore you have paid your fine, it will be a 
good lesson to you. Just like a pious Jew 
kisses the Mezuzzah which is fastened to his 
doorframe, whenever he enters or leaves his 
house, because the Mezuzzah contains a 
portion of the Holy Scroll of Law and by kiss- 
ing it he protects himself from sin and 
promises not to stray from the path of 
righteousness, so the few pennies which you 
shall have to pay to this court each month 
will remind you of your guilt against society 
and against the state in which you live and 
which was so good to you. The monthly 
payments will also keep you on the path of 
righteousness and protect you from sinning 
against state and society. 

“I know what you are thinking. You are 
thinking that the State of Israel was not so 
good to you, and that the society owes you 
something. You believe yourself to be di8- 
criminated against and you think you are 
second-class citizen because you are not of 
European descent. But is not this very 
court the best proof of Israel’s democracy, 
freedom, equality and equal chance for all 
citizens? 

“I know that your situation is difficult 
and that you have many legitimate griev- 
ances. But you arrived here from primi- 
tive and backward Arab countries, where 
you lived in squalor of slums and gutters. 
You came to this country without any skills, 
education, trades or professions. Because 
of your background and heritage, it takes 
you longer to learn and get integrated. The 
European immigrants who arrived here to- 
gether with you have already settled in nice 
houses, have jobs and enjoy life in a coun- 
try of their own. But they arrived here 
from civilized countries, and they have skills. 
They are doctors, lawyers, technicians, eng- 
ineers, electricians, architects and builders. 
They are educated and used to discipline 
and efficiency. 

“And you forget that the professors, doc- 
tors, engineers and lawyers who came to 
this country from Germany 25 years ago 
had to live in tents for several years and 
work physically as hod carriers, roadbuilders 
and ditch-diggers. They did not complain 
or demonstrate, and they had no one to 
help them then. 

“I honestly believe that you have many 
legitimate grievances and that you_have 
been neglected in some respects. But do 
you really believe that throwing stones, 
smashing windows, attacking police and en- 
gaging in rioting and arson will solve your 
problems? No, it will only aggravate them. 
You are hotheaded Orientals, and like all 
hotheaded Orientals you prefer the emo- 
tional approach to the logical one. But use 
your heads, men. The Israeli judge is not 
your enemy. He is your brother or father. 
And King Solomon's dictum—He Who Neg- 
lects Punishment Hates His Son—guides me 
on considering your case. 

“You are not the only ones who are 
hungry and feel neglected. I was hungry 
when I was 17 years old. My late father 
was hungry too, and we frequently lacked 
bread in our house. But I did not steal or 
rob, did not demonstrate or brawl, I dem- 
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onstrated within the depths of my own soul, 
and I struggled hard all my life until I 
achieved my present position. No one is 
starving to death in Israel, and no one is 
really hungry. But people who are able to 
work must be willing to work. The people 
who built this country toiled all day long 
to drain swamps, move mountains and re- 
claim marshes. They were paid less than 
you, and were frequently hungry. But 
they toiled by the sweat of their brows to 
build this State so that you shall have a 
quiet corner of your own, instead of some 
evil slum in a ghetto. 

“And you come here, and instead of work- 
ing hard and enjoying a life of freedom, 
start throwing stones and attacking police. 
You say life was better where you came 
from. But I ask you: Would you have 
dared to throw stones and attack police in 
the countries where you came from? 

“I am very lenient with you because I 
regard you as hotheaded and misguided 
children, and I hope that the authorities 
and agencies responsible for your integra- 
tion will show the same degree of under- 
standing and help you to become good, 
loyal, and law-abiding citizens. * * *” 

Israeli newspapers called Judge Kteily’s 
summing up of the sentence “the best lec- 
ture on modern Zionism. * * *” “Our 
Arab judge analyzed the recent race riots 
and summed up the whole situation better 
than a hundred political speeches and all 
newspaper articles written until now on this 
subject,” an admiring Israeli police officer 
declared foHowing the trial. 

Judge Kteily divides his time between his 
two courts and between his family and hob- 
bies, which are gardening and collecting 
pipes. He has won the first prize in most 
Israeli. gardening competitions, while his 
collection of pipes is second only to that of 
General Laskov, chief of the general staff. 

His attractive wife and four children help 
out in the garden. “Israel is a Garden of 
Eden,” says Judge Kteily, “but then some 
people did not appreciate even the original 
Garden of Eden. That’s human nature.” 





The Soviet Union’s Self-Sufficiency 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
oRD, I include extracts from a very in- 
formative article on the Soviet Union’s 
policy of self-sufficiency in metals. 

The article, appearing in the Decem- 
ber 1959 issue of the quarterly review, 
“Optima,” published by Anglo-American 
Corp. of South Africa, was written by 
Jan Kowalewski, formerly managing di- 
rector of TISSA, a semigovernmental 
company in the Soviet Union dealing 
with strategic raw materials, now living 
in London and writing extensively on 
Soviet strategic problems. 

Mr. Kowalewski’s analysis concludes 
that the Soviet Union is reaching its goal 
of self-sufficiency in nonferrous metal 
production. This comes at a time when 
the United States is becoming increas- 
ingly dependent upon foreign sources for 
certain nonferrous ores and metals. 
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Statistics prepared by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, pub- 
lished in House Report No. 708, 86th 
Congress, Ist session, show the follow- 
ing changes in U.S. self-sufficiency of 
nonferrous metals from 1950 to 1958: 


{In percent] 








Aluminum ore (bauxite)-..... 40, 19 15 
Antimony (primary) .... ‘ 20 6 7 
Beery. <.dnsene-seson 2 19 12} 8 
CRO. nc decccecuse a 63 89 91 
MO .355~ 2s akekayd 10 61 71 
PIesintth.. 2... tos ccaee 8 3 3 
BOG ick sneer leinibnetnceigiodis 32 30 28 
PURINES 2 iscsi i nischea meiner tlone eepliiaae 55 44 36 





The extracts from the article follow: 


When, in 1928, the planners of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics set out to 
achieve full economic and strategic self-suffi- 
ciency in nonferrous metals, they were faced 
with a.difficult task. The Soviet Union was 
endowed with enormous natural resources 
in ores, but the nonferrous metals industry 
was limited in scope and the number of 
qualified engineers and technical experts was 
totally inadequate. They have finally 
achieved their goal, however, for the Soviet 
Union is now one of the leading world pro- 
ducers of nonferrous metals, second only to 
the United States of America in copper pro- 
duction, second to Canada in nickel, and 
approaching the position of the biggest world 
producer of aluminum. 

In achieving their present position, the 
Russians made liberal use of the advance- 
ment in Western science and technical 
knowledge. The foreign capitalist interests 
that acquired concessions in Russia before 
the revolution introduced not only the nec- 
essary investment capital but also scientific 
and technical methods previously unkown 
to Russia. British, German, French, and 
Belgian enterprises, incorporating the latest 
technical advances, were established. 

* 2 + * * 


In 1928 the head of the All-Union Non- 
ferrous Metals and Gold Trust, Mr. Sere- 
brovskyi, visited the United States and 
Canada and made contracts with an engi- 
neering consulting firm in New York for 
about 175 American engineers to serve as 
consultants for the Soviet nonferrous min- 
ing and metallurgical industries. These 
engineers remained in the Soviet Union until 
1937, during which time basic reconstruc- 
tion and development were being carried 
out under the first and second 5-year plans. 

Thanks to their cooperation, there were 
considerable improvements in the existing 
plants, and production was increased by the 
introduction of up-to-date methods, such 
as the electrolytic process in place of the 
distillation process in zinc production. 
Technical aid was extended to all metals 
except tin. Soviet commentators have long 
described Western metallurgists as secre- 
tive in their development of nickel and tin 
technology. 

Soviet metallurgists made extensive use 
of the written works of American, German, 
French, and other metallurgists and scien- 
tists. As a result of the last war, the Soviet 
Union profited from the knowledge of the 
Germans and Japanese. For instance, the 
entire zinc plant at Magdeburg was trans- 
ferred to Altay, in the Soviet Union, and 
the Russians applied the technical methods 
used in the North Korean esium, plant 
built by Japan with American technical help 
before the war. 

Current developments in the Western 
countries are studied very thoroughly, and 
all articles appearing in the Western press 
on mining and metallurgy are translated and 
published in Soviet information journals. 
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A determined effort is being made to aug- 
ment the number of scientists, engineers, 
and technical mining experts. Under the 
auspices of the All-Union Science Research 
Institute for Nonferrous Metals, separate sci- 
entific research institutes have been estab- 
lished for Various groups of metals, including 
aluminum and magnesium, copper, nickel 
and cobalt, tin, and the rare metals. Sev- 
eral specialized departments and laboratories 
have been opened by the Soviet Science Acad- 
emy and by most Soviet universities and 
other technical institutions. Laboratories 
associated with production plants also make 
a@ material contribution to this research. 

As a result of this effort, the number of 
trained people is now adequate for all Soviet 
needs, and nonferrous mining and metal- 
lurgy have not only reached the theoretical 
level of Western techniques but are benfit- 
ing from the fruits of Soviet research. 

In practical applications, however, the So- 
viet nonferrous metals industry still lags 
behind Western standards. Its particular 
disadvantages include high costs of produc- 
tion, low productivity, and an excessive loss 
of metals during the whole recovery process 
from_the treatment of ore to the production 
of refined metal. 

During the present 7-year plan (1959-65), 
a great effort is being made to eliminate 
these defects, and of the planned increase 
in production during this period about half 
is expected to come from an improvement 
in the productivity of labor and in techno- 
logical processes. The remainder will de- 
pend upon new investment. 

Now that the capacity of the metallurgical 
plants has been increased so substantially, 
there is an urgent need for bigger supplies 
of ore to keep the plants working to capacity. 

Domestic consumption of nonferrous met- 
als is expected to rise considerably during the 
7-year plan (1959-65), and it is estimated 
that in 1965 Soviet industry will need nearly 
twice as much copper and copper-zinc al- 
loys as it used in 1958: This means, of 
course, that in 7 years, twice as much ore 
must be mined. 

The latest complete figures show that in 
1957 the total volume of nonferrous metal 
ores mined in the Soviet Union amounted to 
192.5 million cubic meters, of which. 92.5 
million cubic meters were mined by open- 
cast methods and the remaining 100 million 
cubic meters were mined underground. The 
target for 1965 is 400 million cubic meters, 
of which 260 million cubic meters of ore are 
to be mined by open-cast methods and only 
140 million cubic meters by underground 
operations. 

* w > * * 


The importance of Soviet. supplies of met- 
als to the countries of the Soviet economic 
bloc was noted at the second sesesion of the 
Council of Economic Mutual Aid, held in 
May 1959. At that meeting it was stated 
that, although the European countries rep- 
resented on the council had increased their 
production of some nonferrous metals, de- 
liveries of metals from the Soviet Union to 
those countries would be “considerably in- 
creased.” 

In other words, although the Soviet Union 
is reaching self-sufficiency in nonferrous 
metal production, the Soviet economic bloc, 
as a whole, is far from being self-sufficient. 
The best proof of that point was the fact 
that, when the embargo on copper exports 
to China was lifted, China began to buy 
large quantities of copper wire on the Lon- 
don market, even though the Soviet Union 
was exporting copper and copper wire at the 
same time. 

So much importance is attached by the 
Soviet Union to the cause of becoming self- 
sufficient in nonferrous metal production 
that development of mining and metallurgy 
has been conducted, regardless of cost. As 
a@ result, several enterprises were established 


viet mining and metallurgy 
because the productivity of labor is still low 
and technology is, in practice, not yet equal 
to Western standards. Thus, there is a 
considerable loss of metals that could be re- 
covered by more efficient methods. 

But, for the time being, these economic 
considerations have been of secondary im- 
portance in the Soviet Union, and the de- 
velopment of the nonferrous industries has 
not been hampered by high costs of pro- 
duction, The Soviet Government, in set- . 
ting the planned targets, insisted on only 
@ gradual lowering of costs of production 
and improvement in the productivity of 
labor. 

In the present 7-year plan, however, this 
problem has been given special emphasis, 
and a big reduction in preduction costs is 
expected during that period. 
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Bolder U.S. Action on Cuba Required To 
Safeguard Freedom From Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap-; 
pendix of the Recorp, I include there-| 
with an editorial by the editor of the 
News and Courier, Charleston, 6.C.,' 
newspaper on Fidel Castre. 

The editorial follows: 

Botper U.S. AcTION on CUBA REQUIRED TO 
SAFEGUARD FREEDOM FROM CASTRO 

In rallying the Cuban mob, Fidel Castro is 
goading the United States ever more surely 
toward decisive action. Unwilling though 
our Government may be, it cannot put off 
indefinitely adopting firmer means of curb-. 
ing the bearded dictator. 

If Washington continues to do nothing, a 
“people’s republic” soon will be in full bloom 
100 Sailes off the Florida coast and a new 
staging area for Soviet power will take shape. 

Polite treatment of Castro has not made 
him act respectably. American property has 
been seized. U.S. citizens have been put in 
jail. Castro has rejected friendship with the 
country that liberated Cuba in 1898. He 
has joined the Communist bloc in the United 
Nations. The direction in which he is lead- 
ing must not be misin 

The latest outrageous act, an abusive 

speech against the Spanish Ambassador to 
Cuba, was not without design. Cuban mid- 
dle and upper classes have strong emotional 
ties to Spain. They regard Spain with the 
same kind of affection that many a 


feel for England. By striki striking a 
Castro would discredit modera' 


Ss reports that U.S. Am-- 
now believes a new 


of 
against world communism. Such firmness; 








as exists in U.S. policies comes from the De- 
fense Department. 
The American press has changed its tune 
newspapers 


nent US. of European powers 
from taking over Latin American govern- 
ments. While Communists are not 


in direct control of Cuba, Castro’s lieuten- 
ants are leftists who follow the international 
Communist line. Thus the United States 
has a doctrinal basis for intervention. 

But what sort of action should the United 
States take in Cuba? ‘The answer, in our 
judgment, is whatever may be necessary. If 
Americans will do what’s necessary to hold a 
string of little islands 5 miles off the 
mainland of China, they should not lack for 


Castro’s government needs to prop up the 
economy. Next could come withdrawal of 
US. recognition, an embargo on trade, and 
support of a Free Cuba movement in the 
United States. 

Beyond this is the possibility of direct 
U.S. military intervention, should revolt 
occur. As in Lebanon, the United States 
would have to go in quickly and get out 
just as fast. 

If the U.S. Government could act in Leb- 
anon, which is across the world, it could act 
in Cuba at its own doorstep. All that’s nec- 
essary is for the public to get adjusted to the 
idea. Military’ intervention may seem too 
drastic at the moment, but we believe the 
public is ready for initial steps. If these 
are successful, it may not be necessary to 
send marines to Cuba. 

One way or another, communism must be 
barred from the New World. 





Address by Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge at the Dinner With Ike, January 
27, 1960, in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Monday, February 1, 1960 


‘ Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 27, 1960, Republicans all over our 
good country celebrated the seventh 
anniversary of the day our President, 
Dwight David Eisenhower, moved into 
the White House. This celebration’ was 
marked by 80 dinners with Ike across 
the Nation. The common link between 
these affairs, other than our good Presi- 
dent and our party, was the closed cir- 
cuit televised program from the various 
regional dinners, and the speech by the 
President from the dinner he was at- 
tending in California. 

Our western Pennslvania people held 
their celebration in the new Pittsburgh 
Hilton Hotel, and we were privileged to 
hear, as the main speaker, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, chief delegate and 
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the permanent representative of the 
United States at the United Nations. 

It was a pleasure to serve under the 
leadership of Cabot Lodge this past fall, 
when I served, on appointment by the 
President, as one of the U.S. delegates 
to the 14th General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

Ambassador Lodge is competent, in- 
telligent, and one of our most outstand- 
ing U.S. statesmen. It is a pleasure, 


under leave to extend my remarks in. 


the Recorp, to call the distinguished 

speech by Ambassador Lodge to the at- 

tention of my colleagues in the Congress 
and the people of the United States. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY Henry Casor LopcE, U.S. REPRE- 
SENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS, AT THE 
Dinner WITH IKE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION, PITTSBURGH, Pa., JANUARY 27 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 

my fellow guests at this dinner with Ike, like 

many millions of Americans I often saluted 

General Eisenhower. Tonight many millions 

more salute him as our beloved President 

who enters his last year of service in the 

White House. 

We salute him because we recognize that 
by any standard he deserves the finest trib- 
ute we can pay. 

When you ask yourself what can fairly be 
expected of government here at home, you 
find that his administration meets every 
test: Conditions have been created which 
have made prosperity possible. The steel 
strike has been settled—with a strong help- 
ing hand from our hard working Vice Presi- 
dent Ricuarp Nixon. There is high employ- 
ment and excellent prospects for future 
growth. 

That is one test. 

Then, his innate goodness and decency 
have raised the tone of public life in Amer- 
ica, Just as they have won increased regard 
and respect for us abroad. 

And these things have been done without 
standing pat. Throughout his administra- 
tion there has been a sense of change and 
hope and innovation in the air—and America 
without change is not America. 

When we look abroad, we salute him be- 
cause of all that he has done for peace. 
None of the good things of life would be pos- 
sible if war were to come. We point, there- 
fore, to many specifics: To the treaties which 
tie us to our allies; to our military strength 
without which war cannot possibly be pre- 
vented; to the economic aid which enabtes 
us to exert leadership in that whole section 
of the world which is less developed; to the 
vision which seeks to move us on to a new 
plateau in which peace with justice will 
prevail. 

We honor him for refusing to let the 
Monroe Doctrine be subverted and Guate- 
mala taken over by communism; for stand- 
ing up for the Charter of the United Nations 
at the time of the Suez incident; for putting 
U.S. troops into Lebanon—and then with- 
drawing them; for taking a stand in the tense 
Straits of Formosa whereby we have avoided 
war and at the same time have given up 
nothing; for being steadfast in support of 


the rights of West Berlin; for using the 


Security Council of the United Nations as 
recently as last September to prevent the 
Communist absorption of Laos—in a word, 
for striving to live up to the United Nations 
Charter (the only code of behavior for gov- 
ernments) and to persuade others to live up 
to it. 

Just the mention of these things reminds 
us of how turbulent the world is—how full of 
dangers—and how full of opportunities. 

We know that we in America have changed 
much in the last few years and are still 
changing. 
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We can see that the statements of the 
Soviet leaders are changing, although basic 
policies still appear unchanged. Certainly 
in the tour of the United States last Septem- 
ber which I made with a certain well-known 
foreign visitor I heard him say many things 
which no Soviet spokesman had ever said 
before—that he was confident the American 
people and the American Government were 
united; that a future war would devastate 
the Communist world as it would the free 
world; that he could see that the “slaves of 
capitalism” lived well; and even that while he 
had communism in his head he had San 
Francisco in his heart—and I might add that 
the word “Pittsburgh” could well have been 
substituted for San Francisco because his 
reception here was equally courteous and 
correct. 

In a world changing so fast we must be 
fiexible in method. We must beware of talk 
of a broad trend in foreign relations or of 
a thaw or of a freeze or of a tough 
policy or of a soft policy. Foreign policy 
can only be described in terms which are 
deadly to those who think only in terms 
of black and white. We talk about the so- 
called less developed countries—and I have 
just done so—and yet every single one of 
them is different. Indeed every diplomatic 
situation which arises between the same two 
countries is a different situation. 

At the recently finished General Assembly 
of the United Nations we attacked the Soviet 
Union vigorously on the question of Hun- 
gary—and we were right to do so. We 
reached an agreement with them on setting 
up a committee on outer space—and we were 
right to do that. Our relationship with the 
Soviet Union is not a sporting event. We are 
trying to survive; we are trying to do our 
part as a leading nation in making a world 
order in which all peoples can have life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We 
can only build such a world if we take each 
question on its merits—and not on the basis 
of some shibboleth. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s visit was a useful episode 
both because it informed him about us and 
because it aroused and stimulated the 
Americans who saw him. It must not—and 
will not—become a soporific which makes the 
American people and Congress feel that we 
can reduce our expenditures for the military, 
or that we can weaken our insistence that 
honest inspection be an integral part of any 
disarmament agreement. 

We salute Dwight Eisenhower because he 
has this very gift of seeing things in per- 
spective and in proportion. He can see that 
a thing is good and that it should be done— 
without yielding to the pressure which says 
that it should be done immediately and in 
a ruinous way. 

He has taught us that we need a military 
establishment with which we can live year in 
and year out—not because a military estab- 
lishment will bring peace, but because with- 
out it we cannot prevent war. 

We salute Dwight Eisenhower because he 
has seen that economic aid to the less de- 
veloped countries is a necessity. It can 
clearly be defended on moral grounds, since 
it is a human duty to help one’s neighbor 
as well as a fine old generous American tra- 
dition. It can clearly be defended on politi- 
cal grounds for the reason that if we leave 
this field to others we stand a very good 
chance of having large areas of the world 
turned against us. It can, I believe, however, 
chiefly be argued on a business basis—that 
in most of these countries there are valuable 
resources and that if we are good bankers in 
the broad sense of the term we can over the 
years reap great economic advantages—in 
fact that it is hard to see how we can achieve 
the economic growth in this country which 
we want and need without the development 
of other lands. 

We salute Dwight Eisenhower because he 
exemplifies the importance of taking the 
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diplomatic initiative—of leading men’s 
minds—whether it be in his dramatic pro- 
posal of atoms for peace delivered at the 
United Nations in December of 1953—or 
whether it be by his recent triumphant voy- 
age to the other side of the world. 

We salute him because he has had the 
vision to tell us that after all the chips are 
down, we will win this struggle for survival 
on the spiritual plane—or we will not win it 
at all, 

Indeed, we can be powerful militarily; we 
can conduct a mammoth economic program; 
we can be bold and resourceful in our 
diplomacy; we can be clever and artful in our 
propaganda activities; but none of these will 
avail unless we practice what we preach. 

What we preach is good and what we 
preach is simple. Our ideals have a stronger 
appeal for men of all colors and races. and 
creeds than any ideas the world has known. 
The Declaration of Independence which de- 
clares that all men are created equal is in- 
finitely more compelling than the Commu- 
nist Manifesto. So is the idea that man’s 
material standard can be raised without 
sacrificing his civil rights. 

But we must show that we believe in it 
ourselves. In our information work, in- 
stead of trying to promote the word “capital- 
ism,” which has been irretrievably damaged 
by over a hundred years of attack—and 
which will never be understood abroad as 
we understand it in this country—we should 
seek to promote the ideais of human equal- 
ity and brotherly love. In our conduct at 
home we must realize that until racial dis- 
crimination has totally disappeared. from 
this country, we can never do the job 
abroad for others—and for ourselves—that 
our own survival requires. 

We are indeed in a struggle with the Soviet 
Union. But we must not make the mistake 
of thinking that our biggest struggle is with 
the Soviet Union. If the Soviet Union had 
never existed and if world communism had 
never existed, we would confront a challenge 
of unprecedented and burning pressure from 
the crisis in the less developed countries. 

And then there is another of even greater 
fire, of even greater difficulty—and this too 
would confront us anyway, regardless of the 
Soviet Union. That is the challenge pre- 
sented to us every day by our own ideals— 
the Declaration of Independence, the words 
of the prophet Micah to “do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God” and 
our Christian ideal of brotherly love. 

By living up to these ideals we can win 
the contest. But the malignant fallacies 
of communism will win if they are actively 
supported with enthusiasm—and our noble 
ideals are allowed to gather dust on some 
forgotten shelf. 

The Eisenhower leadership is great because 
it rests on the things of the spirit, on what 
Lincoln called the better angels of our na- 
ture, on the need to sacrifice and thus to 
lead. 

We salute Dwight Eisenhower therefore 
because of his understanding head and his 
understanding heart, because of his tact 
and his kindliness and his love of his fellow 
man, 

These are the qualities which the United 
States needs. 

These are the Americanisms _— the 
world likes. 

These are the Republicanisms pe? make 
our party worthwhile. 

Let me in conclusion turn to him and say: 
We salute you for what you have done. We 
say “Thank you, Mr. President,” and we say 
further that the best way to show our grati- 
tude is to give ourselves more of this kind 
of leadership to guide our country through 
the threatening dangers and to the beckon- 
ing opportunities ahead. 

We salute you, Mr. President, because, like 
George Washington, you are first in war, 


, 
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first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
your countrymen, and unique in the esteem 
of the whole world. 





President Eisenhower Emphasizes the 
Long-Recognized Need for a Real Over- 
haul of Ail the Regulations and Con- 
trols Imposed on the Nation’s Railroad 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; February 1, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the January 30, 
1960, edition of the Washington Evening 
Star focuses attention on the plight of 
the Nation’s railroad industry and at the 
same time reveals the great interest of 
President Eisenhower in a real overhaul 
of all the regulations and controls as a 
step toward giving the carriers a chance 
to be prosperous. 

The editorial follows: 

AGREEMENT ON NEED 


President Eisenhower was echoing some 
often emotionally expressed appeals of the 
railroad industry when he told his news con- 
ference that there should be “a real overhaul 
of all the regulations and controls”-as a step 
toward giving the carriers a “chance to be 
prosperous.” It is doubtful if any railroader 
would differ with the President's opinion 
that they are governed “by antiquated-laws 
and regulations” and they have, in fact, pin- 
pointed 1887 as the birth year for today’s 
regulatory antiquities. Modifications in the 
years since have fallen far short, in the in- 
dustry’s view, of giving it a fair deal in the 
midtwentieth century transportation econ- 
omy. 

The railroads’ complaints are many, and 
all are not directed exclusively at the Fed- 
eral Government. They do blame Uncle Sam 
primarily, however, for placing them at a 
competitive disadvantage by granting direct 
or indirect subsidies to other systems of pub- 
lic transportation—highway, air; water, and 
pipeline. Daniel P. Loomis, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, recently 
estimated Federal aid to competitive trans- 
port at $17 billion in less than 15 years since 
World War If. In the same period, he said, 
the rails spent $14 billion in private capital 
for their own modernization, They com- 
plain, also, of Federal restrictions against dt- 
versification (letting the railroads them- 
selves engage in other forms of transporta~ 
tion), of the difficulty in getting approval of 
mergers which would improve service and 
utilization of facilities, and prohibitions 
against more competitive ratemaking. 

Many State authorities likewise are vil- 
lains in the railroad books—because of re- 
luctance to permit local rate changes or to 
approve abandonment of unprofitable serv- 
ices. Most of all, the States and even local 
communities are assailed for their heavy tax 
take. The levy per mile of road in New Jer- 
sey, highest in the country, is estimated at 
five times the national average. Even the 
featherbedding problem, which the industry 
claims costs it $500 million yearly for work 
not done, is blamed in part on State safety 
laws as well as upoh union demands. 

Obviously, some of the railroads’ 
are of their own Mr. Eisenhower 
pointed out. Furthermore, the Transporta- 
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tion Act of 1958 dealt favorably with some of 


' currently engaged 
in transportation studies which may lead to 
further corrective legislation. Whatever the 
result, the railroads have one sound premise, 
namely; that the Nation needs them. As 
basic freight carriers, their service cannot be 
transferred moron tah to any combination of 


ig not -enterprise 
dustry, it is not an exaggeration for railroad 
spokesmen to point to nationalization as the 
undesirable alternative. 





Can We Have Clean Water? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Monday, February 1, 1960 
Mr. DINGELL: Mr. Speaker, pursu- 





‘ant to permission granted I am inserting 


into the Appendix of the ConcrESSIONAL 

Record an article appearing in the Out- 

door America for January 1960. 

Can We Have CLEAN WaTER?—SHOULD WE 
Attempt To Loap EaCH STREAM TO A Maxi- 
MUM POLLUTION LEVEL, OR ACCEPT THE 
GREATER CHALLENGE OF REMOVING As MucH 
POLLUTION AS ECONOMIcS AND Know-How 
PERMIT? 

(By Frank Gregg) . 

We are at this time losing ground on the 
battie for clean waters. That is the 
ment, harsh but measured, of the U.S. 
Health Service. 

Hundreds of millions of tax dollars have 
been invested in treatment facilities by cities 
and sanitation districts; other millions by the 
score have been invested in facilities to abate 
industrial waterborne wastes. 

Pollution laws have been and are being 
continuously strengthened; pollution that 
was prosecuted today. 


y 
been pursued more diligently, if far from 
adequately. 

But we are still losing ground. 

What can be done? 

A a eee ee, Leto ef- 
forts is essential. One opportunity—expand- 
ing the Federal pollution control program 
as principally sponsored by Congressman 
BLaTNIK—is at hand and the league endorses 
it, commends it to the Nation, promises to 
help accomplish it. But, if the lessons of 
0 reete te ee oe ee 


It is just 39 years 
formed by 54 inspired, 

And it was in the first issue of this 
wine that the league cited pollution as 
— pressing conservation problem of th 

ay. 

Through volunteer leaders and former 
staff executives such as Seth Gordon (now 
a member of the President’s Water Pollution 


eT 


—* 








conservation philosophy. It is a multiple- 
use philosophy, and owes a definite acknowl- 
ee ee eae wee oo ees 
resources “for the greatest 

good of the greatest number in the long 


v Multiple need might mean more than mul- 
tiple use, however; to talk about uses with- 


public needs power. It’s quite a jump from 
that premise to the conclusion that we must 
build a singie-purpose dam on a unique 
recreational stream to get it. Other dam- 
sites, other energy sources might meet the 


Here’s an attempt, then, at defining the 
league’s conservation philosophy in terms 
of needs: It is the aim of the Izaak Walton 
League to see our natural resources man- 
aged to serve as many legitimate needs of 
as many people over as long a period of 
time as intelligence, foresight, and a sense 
of responsibility to the future will permit. 

ae are certain that there are ways 

$0 fnabe -eprta’ certain that our water resource 

serves all. Our needs reasonably well if we 

apply the conservation philosophy to its 
saenaann. 

There is urgent need for applying the con- 
servation philosophy to watershed manage- 
ment; to water law; to pollution law and its 


and accepted. And there is serious public 
confusion today about what to hope for from 
pollution abatement efforts, growing out of 
& misapplication of the multiple-use idea. 

There is a persistent trend in the sanitary 
engineering profession among both industrial 
and domestic waste treatment groups t6 talk 
about the wisdom of maximum use of surface 
waters for carrying off wastes. 

The argument begins with the statement 
that waste assimilation is a beneficial use of 
water; true conservation is maximum use for 
each beneficial purpose; therefore true con- 
servation requires that we dump as much 
waste Into our waters as they can handle 
without unreasonable impairment of other 
values. 

The first flaw in this maximum multiple- 
use idea is fatal as far as water quality is 
concerned. It’s true that getting its wastes 
disposed of is beneficial to society. But the 
surface waters used to assimilate wastes most 
assuredly are not benefited; and these waters 
must serve a far greater range of human 
needs than can be met by water loaded to 
what the pollution sources would be likely to 
consider a practical maximum. 

It must be remembered that the same 
stream this pollution philosophy would sac- 
rifice to maximum pollution loads may, 
under_ideal conditions, provide a cooling 
draught to a thirsty farmer. It may provide 
@ place for families to swim and wade, or a 
nesting or resting place for waterfowl. 

If it serves a major industrial area it might 
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do well to support a sport fishery for the 
thousands who live near it, and bear water 
skiers, sailboats, and other craft in num- 
bers. And it may, if it is pleasant to the eye 
and the nose, bring charm to an otherwise 
drab city park. 

Certainly it must provide water to drink 
and to bathe in (after appropirate treat- 
ment), and water to grow and fashion the 
products that feed and clothe and house and 
transport and amuse and tranquilize us. 

In no case is the capacity of water to meet 
human needs increased by its use for waste 
disposal* On the contrary, its capacity to 
serve most human needs is reduced, and its 
capacity to serve others may be destroyed, 
by its use for waste assimilation. 

And it follows that the best possible use 
of water for waste assimilation is the least 
possible use; and that the theory of “max- 
imum use” of water for waste treatment can 
be applied only at the expense of other le- 
gitimate needs. 

The conservation philosophy insists that 
pollution be minimized first by efficient use 
of resources used in manufacture, including 
reuse of some materials and manufacture of 
byproducts from others. 

Efficient treatment of the remaining wastes 
is the second step, with the effluent released 
to surface waters only after the best possible 
treatment. 

The maximum use theory, if univer- 
sally accepted, would guarantee perpetual 
pollution of all water receiving significant 
uses.’ 

There would be no point in the theory if 
its adivocates didn’t object to the burden of 
treating pollution to a point that would be 
acceptable to other interests—to recreation 
interests, to cite an obvious example. 

No, there can be little doubt.that the range 
of human needs above that level of water 
quality which might best be described as 
usable filth would be found expendable un- 
der the maximum use idea. 

The maximum use theory is also question- 
able from a standpoint of sheer practicality. 
It is unworkable. 

The uses of surface waters change every 

y. New suburbs boom. New citizens are 

New processes are found. New chem- 
icals are used. All change the amount and 
kind of pollution load. The receiving sur- 
face waters change, too. Flows vary from 
day to day, season to season, year to year. 
Start on any given day with a maximum load; 
the next day the load will exceed yester- 
day’s neatly computed maximum. 

The league has said, and repeats, that the 
ehallenge is not to see how much pollution 
we can dump in a stream. The challenge is 
to see how much we can get out of it—to 
provide for today’s needs, to provide a margin 
for meeting tomorrow's. 

That is the heart of the conservation 
philosophy. 





1Sanitary engineers can point to cases 
where enrichment from organic wastes, for 
instance, may increase fish production. 
Within the context of current pollution con- 
troversy, however, the statement is valid. 





American Students Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L, ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I should 


like to call the attention of the House to 
a charming and illuminating little book, 
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“From Main Street to the Left Bank,” 
by John A. Garraty and Walter Adams, 
published last December by the Mich- 
igan State University Press: The 
authors discuss the cultural exchange 
programs of American universities in 
Europe, and comment on the effective- 
ness of our academic ambassadors in 
communicating a favorable image of 
America. As a member of the House 
Space Committee, I was particularly 
interested in the comparison of the 
strengths and weaknesses in the Amer-. 
ican and European educational systems. 

Dr., Garraty, professor of history at 
Columbia University, is the distinguished 
biographer of “Silas Wright,” “Henry 
Cabot Lodge,” and “Woodrow Wilson,” 
as well as the author of “The Nature of 
Biography.” Dr. Adams, professor of 
economics at Michigan State University, 
has been a member of Attorney General 
Brownell’s National Committee to Study 
the Antitrust Laws and a frequent con- 
sultant to congressional committees. His 
books include “The Structure of Ameri- 
can Industry” and “Monopoly in Amer- 
ica.” The publisher of “From Main- 
street to the Left Bank” is the Michigan 
State University Press which, -under the 
able direction of Mr. Lyle Blair, has 
achieved international note and distinc- 
tion. 

The following review which appeared 
in the New York Times on November 29, 
1959, was written by Mr. Fred M. Hech- 
inger, the Times’ education editor: 

Tue YEAR ABROAD ° 
(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

One of the most generally accepted, though 
untested, theories is that any young man or 
young woman will learn a great deal, if given 
@ passage to Europe and let loose to study 
there. The theory is no longer untested. 
Two academic men, with a foundation grant 
to boot, have tested it. As with so many 
educational theories, this one did not sur- 
vive the test unscathed. 

John A. Garrity, professor of history at 
Columbia, and Walter Adams, professor of 
economics at Michigan State ‘University, 
survey the subject of American students 
abroad. They look at it, not wide-eyed but 
openminded. They don’t feel obligated, as 
sO many educators apparently do, to make 
foreign study a sacred cow that is desecrated 
by frank criticism. This book is frank and 
critical. It is alsc good reading for anyone 
who has the best interests of foreign studies 
at heart. 

An important contribution of the book is 
its forthright discussion of differences be- 
tween an American campus and European 
student life, both social and academic. It 
avoids hero-worshipping the academic pre- 
tensions of some of the European professors 
who look on students as a necessary evil. 
But it also has some caustic things to say 
about the unnecessary coddling of American 
students. 

The problem is clearly one of quality, and 
quality in matters of the mind is not easily 
or automatically found anywhere—not in 
the United States and not in Europe either. 
The description of some special. courses of- 
fered even by such noted institutions as the 
Sorbonne for the benefit of American stu- 
dents show up serious intellectual shoddi- 
ness. Not all foreign study is good, any 
more than all travel is broadening. It de- 
pends on the student as much as on the 
traveler, 

The same can ‘be said of the special pro- 
grams, such as Junior Year Abroad, which 
have become part of the offering of many 
American colleges. Some are well adminis- 
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tered and well planned; others leave much 
to be desired. The authors have the courage, 
rare in academic circles, to be specific. They 
point out what they consider strengths and 
weaknesses of offered. They criti- 
cize freely the frequent lack of permanent 
leadership of some programs and charge that 
some colleges may refrain from appointing 
permanent directors for their foreign studies 
in order to spread the benefit of junketing. 
They say programs and students suffer as a 
result 


None of these criticisms should create the 
impression that this book is opposed to 
study abroad. On the contrary, it wants 
more of it; but it.also wants the effort put 
to the best possible use. It does not have 
much faith in benefits “by osmosis” and 
would therefore prefer to have more of the 
stress placed on well-planned, demanding 
academic programs, whether at home. or 
abroad. 

At times, the authors may be a little too 
harsh. They may give too much credit to 


academic effort and too little to the power’ 


of enthusiasm. But, since most observers 
err in the opposite direction, this may be a 
good thing. And when they point to the 
importance of really thorough language in- 
struction, as a prerequisite to full benefits 
from study in foreign countries, they are on 
firm ground. 

For the student who plans to go abroad, 
there are some important hints. Should he 
live with a European family or in a student 
dormitory? Is it better to travel in groups 
or independently? There are no pat an- 
swers, but there are such sensible answers 
as the fact that some groups are “herds” 
and some individuals turn out to be lost 
and lonely. As for families, the fact that 
they are European does not make them 
automatically exciting, as documented by 
the lady of the house who insisted on keep- 
ing television turned on and conversation 
turned off during meals. The authors, how- 
ever, have a tendency to be too categorical— 
é€.g., when they put a shabby label on most 
of the European “bourgoisie.” 

As for the often unrealistic and even more 
often ignored rules that govern American 
students’ social behavior, they probably put 
their finger on the real reason for their per- 
petuation: without them, American parents 
would not let their offspring go to Europe 
at all. 

For those who are offended by the critical 
aspects of the book—admittedly a little 
harsh and not always “diplomatic”—there 
are the highly reassuring reactions on the 
part of serious students. “You have to de- 
fend what you believe in,” says one young 
American, and this revelation is bound to 
make him a better person, a better American 
and probably a better scholar. “I can never 
be a co-ed again,” says a young woman, and 
this is a sigh of liberation rather than of 
lament. 

After the wounds that will be left here 
and there’ have healed, the effect of this 
book should be to strengthen rather than 
to weaken foreign studies, and the institu- 
tions engaged in them. The authors have 
decided that a little bloodletting will do 
more good than a pleasant bedside manner. 





Where Do We Stand? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL: 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
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the Appendix of the ConcresstonaL 
Recorp an article appearing in the Out- 
door America for January 1960: 

Wuerz Do We STanp 


Are current municipal and industrial waste 
treatment efforts keeping pace with increases 
in pollution loads? Here are pertinent com- 
ments by two top Federal officials: 

Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, testifying before the 
House Committee.on~Public Works on April 
8, 1959, On the Blatnik bill (H.R. 3610): 

“Surely we can all agree on the increasing 
importance of water in our national life and 
economy: This matter of water, without 
question, is about to become, indeed if it is 
not already, a critically urgent national 
problem. During the period 1950 to 1957, 
while our population increased 124% percent, 
the total fresh water used increased 57 per- 
cent. Where we now use 270 billion gallons 
of water per day, by 1980 we will need 600 
billion gallons per day—more than double 
our present requirements. These figures il- 
lustrate our great dependence on surface 
streams for public water supply, for produc- 
tion of the things we eat and wear and use. 
At the same time we need to keep in mind 
the irreplaceable value of these waters for 
recreation and conservation of fish and wild- 
life, 

“As I see it, we don’t stand a chance of 
meeting these accelerating requirements un~- 
less we make marked progress in the direc- 
tion of cleaning up our streams and keeping 
them clean. For 40. years we have been 
dumping more pollution into the surface wa- 
ters of the Nation than we have been remov- 
ing through waste treatment. 

“Such a situation calls for a concerted 
attack on the part of the Federal, State, and 
local governments, and private groups.” 

Gordon McCallum, Chief, Division of Wa- 
ter Supply and Pollution Control, U.S. Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, in response to a request 
for comment by the Izaak Walton League: 

“Despite marked progress since Congress 
passed the Water Pollution Control Act of 
1956, we are losing ground in the battle for 
clean water. 

“Some 3,000 communities still discharge 
raw domestic wastes into streams. Another 
2,800 need improvements on existing sewage 
treatment plans, Although municipal sew- 
age treatment works construction rose from 
$222 million per year in 1952-56, preceding 
Federal construction grants, to almost $400 
million per year in 1959, cities must spend 
$575 million each of the next 5 to 8 years to 
catch up. Consequently, we are falling be- 
hind at a construction rate of over $175 
million per year. 

“While there is no accurate index of total 
industrial waste pollution or waste treatment 
facilities, industry’s outlay of funds must be 
comparable to that. of cities during the next 
few years.” 


Congress Should Express Its Indignation 
at Desecration of Places of Worship 


‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, it was 
with shock and dismay that I and many 
other Americans have read during re- 
cent weeks of the anti-Semitic and anti- 
Catholic demonstrations in Western 
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Have we forgotten * * * the horror of 
Germany under Hitler, the murder of count- 
less Jewish—and Christian—-men, women, 
and children who were innocent of any 
crime? Hitler did not create anti-Jewish 
feeling; he merely systematically cultivated 
it and fanned it into a white heat of hatred 
which allowed him to his crime 


of places of worship, I have today intro- 
duced a House concurrent resolution by 
means of which the Congress of the 
United States can express to the warld 
its profound sense of indignation and 
shock at this epidemic and can call on 
all peoples and all governments every- 
where to work to the end that these 
shameful events shall not happen again. 
CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTION EXPRESSING SHOCK 
AT DESECRATION OF PLACES OF WORSHIP 


The text of the resolution follows: _ 

Whereas in recent days there has been @ 
wave of desecration of places of worship and 
other sacred sites; and 

Whereas this desecration has been spread- 
ing throughout the nations of Europe and 
other parts of the world; and 

Whereas instances of desecration have oc-~ 
curred in this country recently; and 

Whereas if left unchecked this wave can 
only result in grievous moral deterioration 
and denial of the true spirit of the brother- 
hood of man; and 

Whereas the conscience of the world has 
been shocked by these events: Now, there- 
fore, be it i - 

Resolved by the Howse of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby expresses its sense of indig- 
nation and shock at this epidemic of dese- 
cration and calls upon all persons 
ernments throughout the world to exert 
their energies to the end that these shame- 
ful events shall not recur. 








ties 
gow and finally to our own country, in 
New York City. 
WATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


The month of February, Mr. Speaker, 
is the month during which the people 
of America celebrate Brotherhood Week. 


and Jews, have taken the 
in combatting religious in- 
I hope that, precisely be- 
cause of the unhappy events that have 

during recent weeks, every 
American community will this month 
dedicate itself to the erasing of religious 
hatred and ill will among Americans of 
different creeds. 

For we all know that when one man 
or one house of worship or one religious 
aith is today made the object of attack, 
tomorrow another may feel the sharp 
lash of bigotry. 

No MAN Is AN ISLAND—ASK NOT FOR WHOM 
THE BELL TOLLS 


No man is an island, entire of itself— 


Said John Donne— 

Every man.is a piece of the continent, a 
the main; if a clod be washed away 
sea, Europe is the less as well as if 
a@ promontory were, as well as if a manor of 
thy friends or if thine own were; any man’s 
death diminishes me, because I am involved 
in mankind; and therefore never send to 
know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for 
thee. 


-— 


g 
f 





Fine Progress of Democracy in Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
extend my congratulations to the peo- 
ple of the State of Israel on their ap- 
proaching 12th anniversary of statehood 
and independence. Their history and 
culture go far beyond this short period, 
as do the histories and cultures of many 
of the states who have or soon will 
achieve independence. 

The State of Israel recently held its 
fourth election, a model election for new 
democracies. It was an election which 
was, in many ways, similar to our own. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am calling to the attention 
of my colleagues and the people of our 
good country, a report on these elections, 
which shows the fine progress of democ- 
racy in Israel. The report was written 
by Richard C. Scammon, elections re- 
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search director of the Governmental Af- 
fairs Institute, and a known authority 
on elections. 

The report follows: 

[From the America-Isracl Bulletin] 
ELECTION Day, ISRAEL 
(By Richard M. Scammon) 

As the voters stood in line a few weeks ago 
for Israel’s fourth postwar election an Amer- 
ican observer could easily think he was right 
back home in the third ward. The moving 
line of chatting voters, the schoolhouse, the 
officials, ready to check off a name—it all 
looked very, very familiar. And familiar in- 
deed it was, for democracy speaks in the 
same voice whether it be Haifa or Houston. 

But there are differences, of course. Elec- 
tion day in Israel isn’t exactly the same as 
in America, or Italy, or India. For one thing 
Israeli citizens vote only once every 4 years. 
National parliamentary elections (to choose 
members of Israel's Knesset) and local coun- 
cil municipal elections are held on the same 
day. This way all the campaign speeches— 
and the expense of elections, too—are con- 
centrated on a single election day once every 
4 years. 

For another, Israeli elections are party 
elections rather than personality contests. 
The voter makes his choice among a number 
of competing party tickets for the national 
Knesset and his local municipal council. 
Naturally, a national personality like Ben- 
Gurion or Menahem HBegin, leader of the 
Heruth Party, may persuade a man to vote 
for this or that party, but it is the party for 
whom the voter finally casts his ballot, not 
the individual candidate. 

Campaign persuasion in Israel isn’t too 
much different from what we know of cam- 
paigning in America. There isn’t any tele- 
vision yet, but the state radio carries all the 
leading party speeches and the newspapers 
and billboards are filled with campaign ap- 
peals. The Israelis are a reading people, and 
the parties do a lot of work distributing 
patry handouts and party papers. Since as 
many as a quarter or a third of all Israelis 
are party members, there are plenty of men 
and women to do the distributing job. 

But all the campaigning must stop on 
election eve. At 7 in the evening, 12 hours 
before the polls open, the official campaign 
comes to a close. But this doesn’t mean 
the party workers are finished. Far from it. 
On election day they are busy with unofficial 
work—manning the precincts, handing out 
sample ballots and getting voters to the polls. 
Since all the precinct election judges are 
nominated by the parties, many thousands 
of party workers are counting ballots on elec- 
tion day, just as their fellow party members 
are out rounding up votes. 


NOBODY IS CASUAL 


Election day is officially a holiday in Israel, 
but in some parts of the country the work- 
load seems greater than on any ordinary 
working day. For example, in one kibbutz 
over half the adults were involved in the 
election—as judges, as watchers, as party 
workers. The kibbutz members fanned out 
in all directions from their home base, this 


group being judges in one town, another - 


being watchers at an area up the road, still 
others mobilizing their party supporters in 
a third village. 

And the Israelis take their duties seriously. 
Since election day comes only once every 4 
years no one is casual about the “coronation 
day” of democracy. For people who vote 
two or three times every year the whole 
process nay get boring—but not in Israel. 
It doesn’t come often enough to jade peo- 
ple’s appetites especially a people as 
involved and interested in politics as are 
the Israelis. 

A few of the ultra-orthodox refuse to vote 
at all, disclaiming any interest in Israel as 
a State. But this is a smail minority—most 
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join enthusiastically in the campaign for 
yotes and in the election which settles the 

In fact, they join in so vigor- 
ously that some problems are created by zeal- 
ousness. One minor problem is in the taxi 
business. All taxis are rented by the parties 
for election day, and pity the poor traveler 
who wants to hail a cab. 

FOREIGNERS HAVE PROBLEMS 

Another problem—this one for foreigners— 
is created by Israel’s unique franchise law. 
Only citizens may vote for the Knesset, but 
all residents may vote for their local munici- 
pal council. The reasoning behind this is 
sound enough—you ought to be a citizen 
before choosing’ the country’s lawmakers, but 
everybody shares an interest in municipal 
garbage collecting. Thus foreigners, if they 
be residents of an Israeli community, have 
the right to vote in local elections. 

This is no difficulty for some. Swiss, for 
example, or British, may vote at their pleas- 
ure in local elections. But for Americans 
it is different. For an American to vote 
abroad—even in a local election in a friendly 
country which wants him to vote—means 
potential loss of citzenship. All day long 
on election day the telephone kept ringing in 
our Embassy in Tel-Aviv. Israeli party work- 
ers were anxious to get out the vote. Amer- 
icans couldn't vote for the Knesset, of course, 
but why not for the town council? Often it 
it was only with difficulty that explanations 
could be made, so zealously were the party 
workers ringing doorbells and rounding up 
the voters. 

This enthusiasm for getting out the vote 
may be seen in the services, too. Israeli 
troops may vote at their homes if they 
wish. But they can vote right at their army 
posts, too. Only one time, of course—and 
identity cards are punched to prevent any 
double-voting. But every effort is made to 
get scrvice men and women to the polls. 
One interesting aspect of service voting is 
this: no one over the rank of sergeant can 
sit as an election judge. It is believed the 
rank-and-file might be a bit intimidated by 
having to face up to an election board com- 
posed of officers. So sergeant is the top 
rank. Actually many of the service voting 
places are staffed by young women, many ef 
them just barely old enough to vote them- 
selves. 

The parties go after this service vote as 
they do the civilian vote: precincts stay open 
longer than ours.. In fact, you can vyote 
right up to midnight, though actually not 
many people do in the last hour or two, 
But no one wants to feel any potential voter 
has been denied the franchise, so voting goes 
on right up to the ilteral end of the day. 
And it goes on for all Israeli citizens—Jew, 
Arab, Druse, Bedouin, whoever they may be. 
Everyone has his secret “moment of truth” 
in the privacy of the polling booth. There 
he is the master, in Israel as in America. 
The secret ballot in a free. election is the 
greatest bond of unity for democratic nations 
everywhere. 





Address by Former Governor McKeldin 
at Annual Dinner of the German 


Society of Maryland 
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Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 


cause it is peculiarly applicable to the 
happenings in today’s world that I am 
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impelled to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress an eloquent 
address delivered on January 18, 1960, by 
the former Governor of Maryland, the 
Honorable Theodore Roosevelt McKel- 
din, who has returned to the private 
practice of the law. This brilliant 
speech was made on the occasion of the 
annual dinner of the German Society of 
Maryland. 


It was altogether fitting and proper 


“that Governor McKeldin, in that address, 


called our attention to the great and 
lasting contributions of Germany in 
every field of human endeavor. Science, 
philosophy, music, and every aspect of 
learning have been enriched* by Ger- 
mans. It is important for us to remem- 
ber these things in the light of recent 
incidents occurring throughout the 
world. 


The State of Maryland is justly proud 
of its citizens who are the officers and 
members of the German society and I 
am happy to number so many of them 
as my valued friends. Mr. Francis W. 
Pramschufer, Sr., its president, and Mr. 
Herbert F. Kuenne, vice president, have 
done so much to make the society a force 
for civic good. Present at the dinner 
were some of Baltimore’s truly out- 
standing clergymen, such as Rev. Dr. 
Gottlieb Siegenthaler, Pastor Fritz O. 
Evers, and the Reverend E. F. Engelbert. 
Also present was Baltimore’s young and 
able mayor, J. Harold Grady. 

Governor McKeldin’s remarks on that 
occasion were as follows: 

Appress or THEODORE R. McKELDIN, GERMAN 
Soctery OF MARYLAND ANNUAL DINNER, 
JANUARY 18, 1960 
In the year 1960 the German Society of 

Maryland has been given a new and increased 

importance by its enen#ies. For this society 

certainly counts as its enemies all persons 
whose acts tend to bring discredit on the 

German name, and in recent weeks a num- 

ber of incidents have had that effect. This 

means that it is more than ever necessary 
that people who represent the great Germany 
shall make their voices heard. 

For it is an unfortunate trait of human 
nature in all countries to be startled by 
bad news and to take good news as a matter 
of course. When we hear that juvenile de- 
linquents have painted swastikas on German 
synagogues, we are likely to forget that it 
was this same country that produced and 
educated Albert Einstein; and it is just such 
forgetfulness that accounts for a great deal 
of the pessimism of our times. 

It is the function of our organization to 
counteract this tendency and in the present 
state of the world that function is much 
more than merely the occasion for social 
gatherings. The preservation and enrich- 
ment of German cultural values is of such 
vast importance to the United States that it 
cannot be overestimated. Without the 
music, the literature, the philosophy, and 
the science that Germany has contributed, 
our culture would be so much poorer that 
it does not bear contemplation. 

Yet in stressful times it is inevitable that 
these things should fade from memory unless 
wise men and women continually emphasize 
them, losing no opportunity to speak of them 
in the midst of the turmoil. Nor does this 
apply to Germany alone. The American peo- 
ple, a composite of all nations, should be 
more careful than any other never to allow 
recently developed tensions to make them 
forget what they owe to others.. 
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I do not hesitate to apply it even to those 
countries with which we are at the moment 
most definitely at odds. Our dislike and 
distrust of the Soviet regimes in Russia and 
China, however amply justified, must not be 
allowed to blind us to the true greatness of 
both nations. Our indignation with Khru- 
shchev ought to be based very largely on the 
fact that he is not only hostile to us, but also 
hostile to the spirit of Tolstoi, and Tchaikov- 
sky, and Pavlov; and Chinese Mao defies 
not us alone, but Confucius, also, and all 
the artists and poets and sages who created 
Chinese civilization. - 

In the presence of the German Society 
of Maryland, therefore, it is more than a 
pleasure, it is a civic duty to extol ‘those 
men who without ever leaving German soil 
have helped to make America great. How 
much of our freedom of worship we owe to 
Martin Luther is too obvious to need com- 
ment; but you have only to look into the 
correspondence of those two definitely non- 
German Americans, John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, to discover how much 
those great political thinkers owed to the 
tempering and sharpening of their minds 
by the work of Leibnitz; and their imme- 
diate successors owed as great a debt to 
Immanuel Kant. 

Here in Baltimore we are well aware that 
one of the chief ornaments and distinctions 
of our city, the Johns Hopkins University, 
was consciously designed upon the German 
model; and the most eminent of the group 
of great scholars who set the tone of the 
institution were almost without exception 
educated in part in Germany. From that 
day to this, German scholarship has 
strongly influenced the work of the univer- 
sity, and at this moment it is adminis- 
tered by a member of one of the most dis- 
tinguished American families of German 
descent. 

It is trite and haekneyed almost to the 
point of absurdity to speak of the influence 
on American life of the German masters of 
music. After all, Americans live in the 
Western Hemisphere, and the whole occi- 
dental world acknowledges musical alle- 
giance to Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 

But precisely because music, the univer- 
sal language, needs no translation we can 
perceive the Germanic influence on that art 
much more easily than its corresponding 
influence on literature, where the language 
barrier intervenes, but it is important to 
remember that that most typically Ameri- 
can poet, Longfellow, took great pride in his 
ability to read German. In his day it was 
as extraordinary an accomplishment as it 
is today for an American to read Turkish; 
and through Longfellow, Goethe, and 
Schiller, and Heine had already influenced 
American literature years before the 
troubles of 1848 sent the first great wave of 
German immigration to our shores. 

It is a fair claim, therefore, that the writ- 
ing done in the colonial period is the only 
part of American literature that is not dis- 
tinctly influenced by the great Germans; 
and I do not think that any scholar will 
claim seriously that the writing done in the 
colonial period represents the highest 
achievement of American literature. 

It is evident, therefore, that in its politi- 
cal theory, in its scholarship, in its science, 
and in its artistic activity American culture 
has alwayS drawn heavily upon the German. 
It is this that we should remember in such 
times of troubles as the world is going 
through at present. To a very large extent 
we are all German and not only those of us 
who trace their ancestry back to that coun- 
try. Intellectually and esthetically any man 
who is thoroughly American is somewhat 
German, although he may not have a drop of 
German blood; for our manner of thinking 
we owe in part to that nation. 
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It behooves us then to be of all nations 
the most tolerant and the sympathetic to 


appropriate that the headquarters of the 
United Nations should be located on Ameri- 
can soil, There is also the immensely im« 
portant fact that the American intellectual 
and moral heritage includes something 
drawn from almost every nation upon the 
globe. Hence the American mind ought to 
be the most broadly understanding in the 
world. 

But it will not be if we concentrate our 
thoughts on those things that separate us, 
rather than on those that unite us. If we 
fall into that error, our understanding, far 
from being broad, will become the narrowest 
in the world; and if we allow that calamity 
to overtake us, we shall be the country not 
most, but least fitted to lead the world 
toward an enduring peace. 

Hence I maintain that this society, to the 
extent that it emphasizes the precious part 
of our inheritance from Germany is dcing 
far more than merely stimulating amiable 
social contacts. It is working toward the 
easing of tensions and the softening of irri- 
tations. It is against hatred and 
spite and prejudice. That is more than good- 
fellowship. That is public service, to Amer- 
ica, to Germany, and to the world. It de- 
serves the warm approval of Americ#ns, 
whether of German blood or not. 

It is just 3 weeks since we all joined hap- 
pily in exalting the most beloved German 
immigrant ever naturalized in the United 
States. I refer, of course, to Santa Claus. 
I claim that he is a naturalized American 
because, although he was born in Germany, 
it was an American—he who wrote, “ "Twas 
the Night Before Christmas”—who gave him 
his sleigh, his reindeer, and his ability to 
defy the law of gravity. It is only in Amer- 
ica that— 


“As dry leaves that before the wild hur- 
ricane fly, 
When they meet with an obstacle, mount to 
the sky, 
So up to the housetop the coursers they 


flew, 
With the sleigh full of toys, and St. Nicholas 
too.” 


So I maintain that, regardless of his place 
of birth, he is today, just as much a citizen 
of this Republic as was George Washington 
himself. ‘ 

But what an immigrant. What a gift from 
Germany to be adapted to American life— 
this embodiment of laughter and tenderness, 
of comedy and love, this banisher for even one 
day of wrath and hatred, this establisher for 
a few hours of merriment and kindness as 
the ruling spirits of the land. Santa Claus 
is above all the patron saint of childhood, 
and I heartily claim him as a citizen of the 
country that I firmly believe to be the Prom- 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the dili- 
gent senior Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. RANDOLPH] has developed and pre- 
sented a challenging program which he 
has entitled, “A Charter of Independence 
for Senior Citizens.” 

Our able colleague, whose record of 
interest and accomplishment in the field 
of social legislation and public service 
dates back a quarter of a century to the 
days when we were privileged to serve 
together in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, has set forth his eloquent and 
sincere views concerning the needs of 
our older citizens in a speech delivered 

at the West Virginia Institute on Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the Aging, Jan- 
uary 25, 1960, at Institute, W. Va. 

Senator RANDOLPH, as a Representa- 
tive, was active and forthright in his sup- 
port of the great social security program 
at the time of its enactment. He has 
consistently worked for its improvement 
and for many other movements and pro- 
grams intended to provide aid and com- 
fort for the blind and other handicapped 
persons. 

During the last session he was a leader 
in this body in the passage of the Youth 
Conservation Corps measure which em- 
braces certain features of the popular 
CCC program which we both supported 
with vigor during the early period of 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt New Deal era. 
It was my privilege, as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, to have appointed the senior 
Senator from West Virginia to serve as 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
held hearings and prepared the majority 
oo" on the Youth Conservation Corps 

ill. 

Knowing of our colleague’s abiding in- 
terest in and sterling qualifications to 
perform real service in connection with 
studies of problems of our senior citizens, 
as well as our youth, I likewise was priv- 
ileged to appoint him to membership 
on the Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging. 

Senator RANDOLPH, as a member of the 
latter subcommittee, devoted his time to 
hearings during the latter part of 1959 
across the country and presided over 
those hearings held by the subcommittee 
for West Virginia at Charleston. His 
Speech before the West Virginia Insti- 
tute on Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Aging is particularly appropriate, and 
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I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CHARTER OF INDEPENDENCE FOR 
SENIOR CITIZENS 


Ray Power, fellow West Virginians, and 
guests, the questions which you are con- 
fronting during this conference are aspects 
of one of the fundamental problems of mod- 
ern American civilization. It is a problem 
which no society in history has ever before 
faced in such magnitude. 

Quring the recent recess of Congress, I par- 
ticipated, as a member of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Problems of the Aged and 
in hearings conducted in representative cities 
throughout the Nation. Our subcommittee 
held hearings in Washington, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Miami, San Francisco, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, and Charleston, W. Va. I took part 
in all but those held in Pittsburgh and 
Michigan, and I presided over those in our 
State. 

We received the scholarly and scientific 
testimony of the experts, and we received 
the often heart-wrenching and pathos-laden 
reports from the elderly folk themselves. 
This evening I share with you some of the 
findings of our subcommittee and some of 
my own observations drawn from these 
hearings. 

But, first, let me sketch in the briefest 
detail the national scope of what my friend 
and colleague, Senator Par McNamara, has 
called the quiet revolution. 


APPROXIMATELY 16 MILLION CITIZENS 
OVER 65 YEARS OLD 


Perhaps these figures are well known to 
many of you, but we cannot emphasize them 
too frequently. In 1900 there were only 
3 million Americans aged 65 or over, con- 
trasted with approximately 16 million today, 
5 million of whom are 75 or over. These 
16 million, within the next decade, will swell 
to 20 million, of whom 7 million will be 75 
or over. These figures received a dramatic 
expression in our Washington hearings when 
it was stated that of all the persons who 
have ever reached the age of 65, 25 percent 
are alive today. 

In terms of West Virginia statistics, the 
total population of the State in 1957 was 
1,962,000. Of that total, 164,000 persons 
were age 65 years or more, and this number 
constituted 8.3 percent of the West Virginia 
population. 

Between 1950 and 1957, the number of 
persons 65 years and over increased by 18.7 
percent, with only two other States, Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, having experienced the 
same type of change. 

Then, too, in West Virginia persons 45 and 
over amount to 28 percent of the population. 
I am told that each month the public em- 


ployment offices in West Virginia receive an 


average of 1,200 new applications from older 


‘ jobseekers. 


During the last fiscal year, approximately 
15,000 new applications were received from 
workers over 45 years old, and during that 
same year 3,710 of them were placed in non- 
agricultural positions, including almost 2,000 
in service jobs—the bulk of them in private 
households. 

Experts on census evaluations point out 









These are but the bare outlines of the 
revolution—and this is not too strong a 
term—taking in our population pat- 


been inadequately prepared—psychologically, 
socially, economically, and medically. Al- 
though in acuhe Sf the Wibes SeanieaDS 
vances have been made in the fields of low- 
rental housing, employment counseling, and 
medical care, our national treatment of the 
problems of the aged as a whole has been 
Marked by callous indifference and neglect. 
While we glorify in our claims of being the 
richest nation on earth and having achieved 


poverty, degraded housing condi- 
tions, and ee inadequate nutritional 
standards and medical care 

This condition is essentially the product of 
a default in our national attitudes and a 
failure to develop national planning in the 
light of new knowledge and new perspectives. 

First, with reference to our national atti- 
tudes: As a comparatively young nation, 
with a history first of an expanding physical 
frontier and then technological 
and economic frontiers, we have customarily 


men, and the comparatively few elderly peo- 
ple in our society offered little welfare or 
maintenance problem. Normally, each ‘taws: 
ily took care of its own, and on the farm 
and in the small town there was a role to 
be occupied and work to be done by the 
elderly. But in the urban life of today— 
in the project house or the three-room effi- 
ciency t—there is often no place 
for the elderly. 

Thus, as a nation we have looked the other 
way while millions of our senior citizens 
have been forced upon the “tundra.of neg- 


‘lect”"—to use the graphic phrase of Gen. 


John F. McMahon, commander in chief of 
the Volunteers of America. 

A second basic inadequacy in our perspec- 
tive of the elderly is the arbitrary assump- 
tion that old age begins at 65—and_ after 
that the person is ready to be placed upon 
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“90 years young” next August. Dr. Shawkey 
been an active and prominent physician 
during a fruitful lifetime of service. 

Thus, among our 16 million senior citizens 
today, there is a precious store of skills and 
abilities, experience and wisdom, which we 
allow to atrophy mere neglect and 
indifference. Not only do we thereby squan- 
der a critical national resource, but we also 
violate the cardinal principle of our own 
society—that is, the right of each person 
to a life of dignity and self-respect. 
THREE-FIFTHS OF THOSE 65 RECEIVE LESS THAN 

$1,000 

Now, to return to some of the findings of 
the Senate hearings: according to expert 
testimony presented to our subcommittee, 
three-fifth of the persons over 65 received 
an income of less than $1,000 in 1958, with 
half of the elderly couples receiving less than 
$2,000 and about 14%, million widows receiv- 
ing average social security benefits of $56 a 
month. 

Yet the last budget designed for an elderly 
couple the Social Security Administra- 

priced at 1950 costs—-ranges be- 
tween $1,600 in New Orleans and 4 little 
over $1,900 in Milwaukee. Considering that 
the general consumer price index has risen 
approximately 22 percent since that time 
and medical costs almost 50 percent, it is 
little wonder that Commissioner William C. 
Mitchell of the Social Security Administra- 
tion declared: “* * * The cost of maintain- 
ing a healthful, self- mode of liv- 
ing * * * is likely to be more than a sizable 
proportion of our senior citizens can af- 
ford.” 

The picture was sketched for us in more 
vivid terms during our hearings by the testi- 
mony of scores of elderly people who re- 
ported from their own experiences. Too fre- 
quently the term “golden years” is sur- 
rounded by bitter irony. The composite 
picture of our senior citizens, rather than 
being one of the elderly couple living in 
modest but graceful retirement, is all too 
often that of lonely men and women, marking 
off the days in rented rooms, in isolation 
from the mainstream of community life, 
eating in cheap cafeterias, and living in 
anixety under the constant spectre of a 
major illness which will wipe out whatever 
savings they may have. 

As Dr. Margaret Mead observed during 
our Boston hearings, in some respects we 
treat our aged worse than the Eskimos, 
since they at least allowed the old people 
themselves to choose death if fhey had be- 
come a burden upon their children and 
grandchildren. 

Throughout our hearings the most crucial 
area of concern, and the recurrent theme in 
the testimony of the elderly witnesses was 
that of health care. For old people spend 
more on health-services than do the young, 
and this comes at a time when income has 
been sharply reduced. And I need hardly 
emphasize to you ladies and gentlemen that 
physical rehabilitation is the first “step to- 
ward vocational rehabilitation. 


In this respect I was particularly im- 
pressed by the testimony of Dr. Jack R. 
Ewalt, director of the Massachusetts Mental 
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Health Center. Dr. Ewalt cited the National 
Health Survey which indicates that of the 
people aged 65 or over covered by the survey, 
78 percent had some chronic illness. But, 
Dr. Ewalt points out, when one examines 
the figures on chronic illness more ‘closely, 
one finds that in spite of chronic dis- 
orders only 14 percent of the older patients 
were unable to carry on major activity. 
Thirty-five percent were in no way limited 
in activity, an additional 8 percent not lim- 
ited in any major activity, while 20 percent 
were in truth limited in the amount and 
kind of major activity they could carry on. 
Eighteen percent of the older people could not 
get around alone. 

“Thus, at least 80 percent of older people 
insofar as their general physical and mental 
health is concerned, can carry on some type 
of useful activity.” 


OLDER FOLK ARE CAPABLE OF USEFUL EFFORT 


This then should be the minimum goal of 
rehabilitation at every level of governmental 
activity—to assure that at least this 80 per- 
cent has the opportunity for independence 
and the self-respect of engaging in some 
constructive and useful activity. 

It was pointed out also by Dr. Ewalt and 
other medical experts that many of the men- 
tal disorders associated with senility are 
more an expression of social, psychological, 
and economic pressures upon a person with 
lowered brain reserve than they are due to 
any change in the structure of the brain it- 
self. Therefore, with adequate assessment 


‘and rehabilitative programs, many of the 


aged now simply vegetating in our institu- 
tions could be helped to rejoin the active 
currents of community life. 

In addition, there are approximately 
450,000 aged in institutions which are loosely 
classified as nursing homes. Yet, a study 
indicated that 60 percent of the homes have 
no registered professional nurse, and one- 
third have neither a registered nurse nor 
a licensed practical nurse. Many, if not the 
majority, of the patients would not need 
to be jnstitutionalized if we had adequate 
low-rental housing planned specifically for 
the aged. 

But to achieve our goals—to give every 
man and woman the will and the oppor- 
tunity to use what is usable—to assure our 
senior citizens the right to spend their re- 
maining years in pride and dignity rather 
than pity and degradation—we must take 
inventory now. This is not a casual situa- 
tion which we may face in the luxury of our 
leisure, for millions of those most directly 
affected will not be here 5 or 10 years from 
now. And increasing numbers in the near 
future will be facing the same problems. 


FOUR POINTS ARE STRESSED FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 


To meet these problems, I have developed 
a charter of independence for senior citizens. 

First, to assure such independence, hos- 
pital and medical insurance must be placed 
within the reach of the nonindigent aged; 
and social security and old-age assistance 
payments must be raised to a realistic level 
which will make possible a decent minimum 
standard of living. 

Second, we can no longer postpone the 
creation and expansion of health centers 
dedicated to providing up-to-date restorative 
servicés for the aged who are chronically 
ill, Nor can we delay further the upgrad- 
ing of the quality of care in nursing homes 
for those aged persons who definitely cannot 
be rehabilitated. 

Third, my experience during the past sev- 
eral months as a member of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging has convinced me that there are lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of older citi- 
zens who really do not belong in the insti- 
tutions in which they now live. The estab- 
lishment of extensive home medical care 
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and homemaker services for such men and 
women is called for, as another step toward 
the independence of our senior Americans. 

Fourth, because independence requires de- 
cent living arrangements and opportunities 
for meaningful activities, the elderly have 
every right to a greatly expanded program of 
low-rental housing, the establishment of 
community centers, and the provision of 
such services as counseling and adult edu- 
cation. 

Certainly these are the minimal goals 
which must be realized by concerted and 
coordinated efforts at the local, State, and 
Federal levels. Needless to say, the realiza- 
tion of these goals will not be achieved with- 
out considerable financial outlay. But as the 
richest Nation in the world we cannot af- 
ford to do less. 

It is worth remarking, that during recent 
years we have been consistently decreasing 
the proportion of our national income being 
devoted to all welfare purposes, including 
the aged. As Dr. Seymour Harris of the 
department of economics of Harvard Uni- 
versity pointed out, “* * * despite a rise of 
gross national product of $124 billion in the 
last 6 years: that is, from 1950-51 to 1956-57, 
the rise in welfare expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government, exclusive of insurance was 
only $1.5 billion, or a little more than 1 per- 
cent.” And as Dr. Harris later remarked, 
“The Federal Government now seems to 
have a horror of getting into debt, but no 
horror at all of getting everybody else into 
debt. The net result, therefore, is that State 
and local governments which have much 
more serious financial problems than Fed- 
eral Government are asked by the President, 
for example, in his budget address of 1960, 
to assume a 1} of the burden 
of * * * taking care of the old.” 


NOT IN AGREEMENT WITH NARROW CONSUMER 
CONCEPT ‘ 

This record is perfectly consistent with the 
aims of this administration as expressed by 
the Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers last year when he stated 
“As I understand an economy its ultimate 
purpose is to. produce more consumer goods. 
This is the object of everything we are work- 
ing at: to produce things for consumers.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is, I suggest a 
shockingly gross and materialistic conception 
of our national destiny. If this is truly the 
aim—merely to produce and consume 
things—if this is the aim of the Nation 
which produced Jefferson and Lincoln, then 
we are already truly lost. 

But I 1 not accept this low estimate of 
American aspirations. I believe our nation- 
al destiny is more than this. I believe it is 
to continue to maintain and extend the 
ideals of human dignity, self-respect, and 
self-fulfillment for every individual. As 
these values bear upon the theme of this 
conference, I conclude by quoting an in- 
junction left us by one with a somewhat 
higher vision of life than that of the book- 
keepers of this administration. 

In the words of John Galsworthy: “Res- 
toration is at least as much a matter of spir- 
it as of body, and must have as its central 
truth, body and spirit are inextricably con- 
joined. To heal the one without the other 
is impossible. If a man’s mind, courage, and > 
interest be enlisted in the cause of his own 
salvation, healing goes on apace; the suffer- 
er is remade; if not, no mere surgical won- 
ders, no careful nursing, will avail to make a 
man of him again. Therefore, I would say, 
from the moment he enters the hospital, 
look after his mind and his will; give him 
food; nourish him in subtle ways; increase 
that nourishment as his strength increases. 
Give him interest in his future. Light a 
star for him to fix his eyés on, so that when 
he steps out of the hospital, you shall not 
have to begin to train one who, for months, 
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perhaps years, has been living mindless and 
will-less, the life of a half-dead creature. 

“A niche of usefulness and self-respect 
exists for every man, however handicapped, 
but that niche must be found for him. To 
carry the of restoration to a point 
short of this is to leave the cathedral with- 
out a spire. To restore him, and with him 
the future of our countries, that is the sacred 
work.” 





One Step Toward the Elimination of the 
Hazards of Highway Driving 
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HON. JOHN J. RHODES 
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Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, in March of last year I introduced a 
bill, H.R. 5436, to provide for a register 
in the Department of Commerce in 
which shall be listed the names of per- 
sons refused a motor vehicle operator's 
license or who have had such licenses 
revoked. Since that time there have 
been more than 30,000 people killed on 
American highways. Property damage 
in the same period has run well over a 
billion dollars. Some of those accidents 
would not have occurred if the drivers 
involved in them had been refused 
driver’s licenses on the basis of their 
previous driving records. 

In October 1959, an oil truck crashed 
into the rear of a bus load of college stu- 
dents near North Brunswick, N.J., kill- 
ing 11 students and a professor and 
injuring 19 others. The driver of that 
truck had previously been convicted of 
eight moving traffic violations in three 
States. 

In December 1959, a cattle truck 
smashed head-on into a Greyhound bus 
near Tucson, Ariz., killing nine people. 
I am informed that the driver of that 
truck had a half dozen or more traffic 
convictions in another State. 

Mr. Speaker, no legislation can elimi- 
nate the hazards of highway driving, 
and my bill provides only one step. It 
would give us the means through which 
the States could limit the worst offend- 
ers. In cases like those I have cited, the 
drivers would not have had driver’s li- 
censes if refused or revoked by the States 
in which their previous offenses occurred. 
A Federal register would enable other 
States to know of such offenders, and 
also refuse them licenses. 

In another case which happened sev- 
eral years ago a driver would almost 
certainly have been denied a driver’s 
license if the bill I have introduced had 
been in effect. A truck collided head-on 
with a car in Washington, N.J., in 1953, 
killing five adults and five children. 
The driver of the truck, who was passing 
another truck on a hill, was driving with 
a Pennsylvania driver’s license after his 
New Jersey license had been suspended. 

I want to commend and thank the 
gentleman from Alabama {Mr. Roserts] 





and his Subcommittee on Health and 


Safety for their active interest in this 
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and other safety legislation. No one 
could be more keenly aware of the situa- 
tion nor sincerely concerned with doing 
something about it than the chairman 
of this subcommittee. 

I hope my good colleague from Ala- 
bama wi!l be successful in his efforts for 
constructive legislation on this subject 
in this session of the Cqngress. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge every Member to 
study the measure I have proposed, H.R. 
5436, and give it his support. 





Speech Delivered by Hon: Barry Gold- 
water, of Arizona, Before the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association 
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HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr..GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a speech I made at Dallas, Tex., on 
January 29 before the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Speech DELIVERED By U.S. Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER BEFORE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, DALLAS, TEX., 
JANUARY 29, 1960 
It is a real privilege to appear before a 

group of Americans who have s 

maintained their independence and who have 

resolutely refused to barter away their eco- 
nomic freedom. 

In this age of subsidy and supports and 
special privilege it is a refreshing and en- 
couraging experience to visit with men and 
women who have never been taken in by that 
beguiling promise of something for noth- 
ing—which is the universal bait employed to 
secure citizen consent for Federal interven- 
tion. 

For 30 years we have experimented with 
farm programs. Supports and controls and 
subsidies now extend to 30 percent of our 
farm product and after 30 years of failure we 
are still experimenting. 

And what have we accomplished by this 30 
years of failure. 

We have succeeded in making the farmer 
the whipping boy of our economy. 

We have assessed direct and indirect penal- 
ties against the people of America—cattlemen 
who buy grain are forced to pay an artificial 
price, cotton mills must buy their raw ma- 
terial in an administrated market, and we 
have deprived the general public from the 
benefits which should be theirs—of our im- 
proving farm technology. 

Oh, and one more thing, we have compelled 
the taxpayer to foot the bill for political folly. 

Perhaps more damaging than all of these— 
we have, in some measure, created a depend- 
ent society. 

We are maintaining a herd of boarder cows 
at public expense. 

And let me emphasive here and now that 
the farmers are the victims and not the crea- 
tors of our disastrous farm policy. 

I’ve got a bale of figures in my briefcase 
covering the cost of our folly. I guess six 
CPA’s and three Philadelphia lawyers could 



































make real good sense out of these reports, 
But I can read the total, and the total “real- 
ized cost”’—that’s Washington language— 
from 1932 to 1959 has been $17,753 million. 

Since 1953, the Government has disposed 
of some $16 billion in surplus commodities 
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say it’s Agron rogrent Binge na no 
fix. The truth is, neither one of these state- 
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tion, nor can we have political freedom and 
economic dictation. 

Radical liberals in our century behave as 
if they believe liberty could be divided. 

Economic freedom is rapidly disappearing 
as the result of a radical liberal attempt to 
create a society in which one segment of 
the economy is subsidized while another seg- 
ment is controlled and a third segment asks 
to operate on the marketplace values. 

The tragic thing about all of these pro- 
grams of big Government intervention is 
that they invariably produce waste and cre- 
ate a dependent society. What is more de- 
structive is the creation of a soft and weak 
people—conditioned to look to big govern- 
ment for the solution .of every problem. 
This was the pattern which preceded the 
downfall of Egypt, and Rome, and Greece. 
Are we to sit idly by and witness the de- 
struction of this Republic? 

Sophisticated modern know-it-alls have 
almost succeeded in selling us the destructive 
maxims of the welfare state. And I would 
suggest now is the time to recall the truth of 
those copybook admonitions we cherished as 
children. 
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heat crop. They do this with cotton 
the other control commodities. Well, 
let me tell Se eal ham hedpemed to thelr 
estimates of cotton production. 

The cotton farmers in Arizona, when they 
found their planting limited to a certain 
number of acres, improved their technology. 
‘They used more fertilizer, they were more 
eareful in their cultivation, and they suc- 
ceeded in producing a greater total yield of 
cotton on a substantially decreased number 
of acres. “ 

When you tell a free American that he 
can’t do something, or try to fence him in, 
the chances are his inventive genius and 
tenacity of purpose will find a way to get 
around the fences and accomplish the thing 
he was told he couldn't do. 

I am reliably informed, for example, that 
wheat farmers in the semiarid lands of east- 
ern Washington have developed a strain of 
wheat which resulted in a doubling of the 
yield per acre. 

Does it make sense that this increase of 
yield and improved technology should be- 
come a storage headache for all the people 
when it should be a blessing for all people? 

We are not going to answer the problems 
created by our unsuccessful approach to 
them by imposing more limitations. 

No one has yet suggested we should set up 
a governmental agency and put price supports 
under automobiles or telephones, televisions, 
or refrigerators, or any of the products of 
manufacturing. 

I did read once the humorous suggestion 
of a professional writer who proposed that 
the Government establish a word bank in 
Washington—in order that he might have 
a market for his total output. He suggested 
the Government buy the words he couldn’t 
sell in the open market and put them in a 
surplus bank. Or how about the buggy 
whip manufacturer who had no more mar- 
kets for his product and suggested that the 
Government buy them at $1.25 and seli them 
to Europe at $1. 

We accepted governmental intervention in 
the field of agriculture on the assurance of 
its sponsors that we would achieve these ob- 
jectives: (1) Assure the farmer an income 
commensurate with that enjoyed by men in 
other occupations; (2) produce better food 
at lower costs; (3) conserve, rather than 
waste, our natural resources. 

The difficult problem of farm surpluses 
Was created by the radical liberal group who 
mistakenly believed they could apply controls 
and central planning té only one segment 
of the Nation’s economic life. — 

Not long ago, one of the Democrat presi- 
dential hopefuls made a speech on the west 
coast in which he deplored the fact that 
Americans had gone soft. 

I do not think Americans have gone soft, 
but if we have, I would suggest it is the direct 
result of the spoon-fed, administered so- 
ciety which the radical liberals have at- 
tempted-to create here—it is the result of 
our failure to deal bluntly and openly with 
unpleasant problems and difficult situa- 
tions. 

You and I, as citizens of this Republic, 
must accept a portion of the responsibility 
for the present dilemma in which the farmer 
finds himself. 
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Commonsense tells us the only way to 
rescue the farmer and to reestablish his dig- 
nity in our economy is to get farm products 
back on the open market and free the farmer 
of governmental controls and intervention. 

Mr. Henry Hazlitt has suggested the way 
to do this was to end all farm subsidies and 
payments on crops not already planted. And 
then to sell back to the farmers—at prices 
lower than the cost of production—all the 


. surpluses now being held in Government 


storage. 

Mr. Hazlitt pointed out that no farmer 
would grow crops when he could buy the 
crops from the Government for less than 
the cost of production. He suggested that 
most farmers would take advantage of the 
situation to build up the soil and adopt 
practices which would assure less expensive 
production when it became necessary to 
produce crops once more. / 

Mr. Hazlitt also pointed out the farmers 
would conform to market demands in the 
resale of the surplus commodities bought 
back from the Government. 

Since the beginning of the Eisenhower 
administration, the Republican Secretary 
Benson has tried desperately to end the 
present wasteful practices and restore mar- 
ketplace values in the agricultural industry. 

Political pressures and the farming of the 
farmer for votes, rather than voting for the 
farmers’ good, has prevented this. I would 
suggest the farm program is only one 
symptom of the distressing malady of big 
government intervention which threatens 
the economy and the future of this Nation. 

You and I must decide whether we in- 
tend to continue down the road of Federal 
aid and Federal subsidy. Last year the Fed- 
eral Congress passed the so-called Defense 
Education Act. This year they are being 
urged to pass a Federal subsidy for the 
constructions of schools. We have Federal 
aid for airports and Federal aid for high- 
ways. These programs always start small, 
and end big, and the bureaus administrating 
these programs multiply like rabbits—and 
and just as hard to kill off. 

‘If we continue down this road, we will 
become a people who will be leaning on 
Uncle Sam—and the more we lean, the 
greater the habit becomes. And no people 
dependent upon the subsidies of central gov- 
ernment can claim to be free. 

The preservation. of the Republic is not a 
partisan political issue. We are not divided 
as Republicans or Democrats. Indeed, had 
it not been for the valiant efforts of many 
effective and dedicated Democrats, we might 
be much closer to complete socializing than 
we now are. 

Growing cattle isn’t all beer and skittles. 
Merchants and manufacturers and doctors 
and dentists have their problems. But 170 
years of progress should certainly convince 
us that free men, free from governmental 
interference, produce more, distribute more 
and contribute more to man’s ultimate des- 
tiny than a race of dependent, controlled 
creatures. 

I would suggest this Nation still has the 
strength and courage to face the truth—to 
reverse the course we have been following 
the past 30 years—to turn our backs on the 
errors we have made without indulging in 
the luxury of name calling and recrimina- 
tions. 

Washington won't do this, and no remote 
governmental corporation can do this. But 
you and I can—and must. By apathy and 
greed we created this situation—with cour- 
age and sacrifice we can correct it. 

We can reject self-indulgence and demand 
self-sufficiency. 

We can return to those principles of thrift, 
industry and person-to-person charity which 
conquered this hostile continent and made 
America the goal and the beacon light for 
all men, everywhere. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including a declaration 
of conscience made by the three cochair- 
men of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in Memphis, Tenn. 

One of the signers of this declaration 
is Hon. Walter Chandler, my immediate 
predecessor in the Congress, who ren- 
dered distinguished service to our dis- 
trict and to the Nation as a senior mem- 
ber of the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Signing this statement with him 
is Herbert Moriarty, Jr., a fine lawyer, 
who represents the Catholic faith in this 
roundtable. The third signer is Lester 
A. Rosen, a man of outstanding charac- 
ter, who represents the Jews in Memphis 
on this committee. 

All of us in Memphis are extremely 
happy that men and women of all reli- 
gious convictions have lived in a spirit of 
harmony, understanding, and mutual 
love. To me, it is one of the substantial 


‘contributions made by a united citizen- 


ship. 

It is the hope of the people of my con- 
gressional district that no religious issue 
will be injected.in this coming national 
election. Likewise, there should be no 
distinction made as to where a man be 
born in this great country,of ours. I 
have long felt that what adds to the 
happiness and prosperity of one section 
of the United States increases the sum 
total of happiness and strength to the 
Nation as a whole. 


This declaration of conscience is so 
well written and is so fundamentally 
sound .that I invite the attention of all 
of my colleagues to a thoughtful reading 
of it, and I hope that the wide distribu- 
tion of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD to 
people all over our country and even 
abroad shall bring stimulation to the 
people everywhere toward sober and 
thoughtful dedication to the ideals of 
true brotherhood. 

DECLARATION OF CONSCIENCE 

The Memphis Round Table of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews reaffirms 
its principal purpose of espousing the idea 
of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 

It is our profound conviction that the 
sublime and sacred ideals of brotherhood 
must find expression in all areas of human 
relation. At this time in our national life 
when, as free Americans, we are privileged to 
participate in a great national election, it is 
our fervent hope that the ideal of brother- 
hood will prevail. 'We believe that the in- 
jection of religious issues in a political cam- 
paign is contrary to the spirit of American- 
ism and inimical to the best interests of our 
beloved. Nation. 

We heed and echo the warning of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that “in this age when so 


much is expected and required of America, — 


we can ill afford to waste a single day com- 
bating bigotry or prejudice at home.” 
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We, therefore, oppose any appeal to reli- 
gious prejudice. Without expressing any 
partisanship in favor of, or in opposition to, 
any political party or candidate for public 
office, we call upon all American citizens to 
affirm, by their attitudes and actions, their 
belief that the members of any religious de- 
nomination shall be eligible to serve our 
Nation and to enjoy any honors which its 
people may confer. 

WALTER CHANDLER, 
HERBERT Mortarry, Jr., 
LesTerR A. ROSEN, 
Cochairmen of the Memphis Round 
Table of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing those dark and bleak days after the 
War Between the States, the voice of a 
truly great spokesman of the New South 
was heard throughout our United States. 
His name was Henry W. Grady. He was 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, but 
more than that, he was both a prophet 
and an architect of the future. 

I was impressed by a speech made a 
few days ago by Mr. Grady’s grandson, 
himself now a figure of national prom- 
inence. He is Mr. Eugene R. Black, 
president of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The 
address was made before the New York 
Southern Society in New York City last 
January 15. 

In his speech, Mr. Black sums up the 
many accomplishments of the South 
since his grandfather’s time. He also 
calls upon the present generation of 
Americans to conquer the many chal- 
lenges facing them in the world today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Black’s excellent speech be 
printed at this point in the Recorp for 
the information and inspiration of all 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprREsS BY Mr. Evcene R, Buack, PrEsmMENT 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT, BEFORE THE 
New York SouTHern Socrery, New York 
Crry, January 15, 1960 
I am indeed happy to be asked to speak 

where my father and my grandfather ap- 

peared in their day. 

I would like to recall tonight something of 
the vision which drove Mr. Grady up and 
down this country waving the banner of the 
new South in Boston and New York and 
challenging his fellow southerners to erase 
the stigma of defeat and humiliation through 
working hard and getting rich, 

This vision was an all-consuming passion 
with him. He often quoted a conversation 
with his son—my uncle—which took place 
on the train from Washington to New York 
and in which his son asked, “Papa, what do 
you want me to do when I get grown?” “My 
son,” Mr. Grady answered, “I want you to 
g.ve your life without stint or hindrance 
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until Georgia blooms as Pennsylvania looks 
today.” And so did Mr. Grady, in fact, give 
his life. 

He saw the South before the war of seces- 
sion as being enslaved by slavery—white and 
black alike mired in poverty and the whole 
region in pawn to and dependent on others 
for much of the wherewithal necessary for 
modern economic life. He bridied under this 
dependence for he saw that what was good 
and unique in southern traditions could not 
thrive unless the region achieved a measure 
of self-sufficiency through keeping up with 
the economic development of the times. 

One of his most famous stories revolved 
around just this point. He told of attending 
the funeral of a “one gallus” friend of his in 
Pickens County, Ga., and how the whole affair 
had upset him. “At that funeral,” Mr. 
Grady said, “they cut through solid marble 
to make his grave, and yet the little tomb- 
stone they put above him was from Vermont. 
They buried him in the heart of a pine 
forest, and yet the pine coffin was imported 
from Cincinnati. They buried him with 
touch of an iron mine and yet the nails in 
his coffin and the iron shovel that dug his 
grave wére imported from Pittsburgh. They 
buried him on the side of the best sheep- 
grazing country on earth and yet the wool 
in the coffin bands and the coffin bands 
themselves were brought in from Massachu- 
setts. They buried him in a New York coat 
and a Boston pair of shoes and a pair of 
breeches: from Chicago and a shirt from 
Cleveland. The South didn’t furnish a thing 
on earth for that funeral but the corpse and 
the hole in the ground.” 

The new South was the title of Mr. Grady’s 
speech, which Mr. Jackson referred to, before 
the New England Society at its annual 
banquet in 1866—the year the New York 
Southern Society was founded. Despite the 
profuse hospitality of his hosts, it is hard 
for me ont to believe that my grandfather 
didn’t feel a bit like Daniel walking into the 
lion’s den that evening. Mr. Grady was not 
then a nationally known figure; he was just 
@ newspaper editor from Atlanta who had the 
gift of golden words. His speech was pre- 
ceded by a long, florid—and very pious— 
tribute to the “glorious Union armies” by 
Dr. DeWitt Talmage and his dinner partner 
was none other than Gen. William Tecumsah 
Sherman. 

But Mr. Grady warmed to his subject, as 
was his custom, spfiinning out colorful fig- 
ures, tendering elaborate compliments— 
often with a sharp point nestled in the cot- 
ton of his words—and digressing for a self- 
deprecating joke along the way. He paid a 
handsome tribute to Abraham Lincoln— 
“that typical American, the sum of Puritan 
and Cavalier.” He answered Dr. Talmadge’s 
tribute with a tribute of his own to the de- 
feated armies at: Appomattox, and he topped 
it off with a quote from an aprocryphal 
soldier who was said to have remarked to his 
comrades, “You may leave the South if you 
want to, but I am going to Sandersville, kiss 
my wife, and raise a crop, and if the Yankees 
fool with me anymore I will whip ’em again.” 

He even tilted his lance at General Sher- 
man who, he said, “is considered an able 
man in our parts, although .some people 
think he is kind of careless with fire.” 

But when he reached his favorite sub- 
ject—the New South—he pulled out all the 
stops. “We have sowed towns and cities in 
the place of theories and put business above 
politics,” he said. “We have challenged your 
spinners in Massachusetts and your iron- 
makers in Pennsylvania. We have reduced 
the commercial rate of interest from 24 per- 
cent to 4 percent and are floating 4-percent 
bonds. We have established thrift in the 
city and country. We have fallen in love 
with work.. We have restored comfort to 
homes from which culture and el 
never departed. We have let economy take 


root.and spread among us as rank as the 
crabgrass which 


Sher- 
man’s cavalry know 
that we have achieved in these piping times 
of peace a fuller independence for the South 
than that which our fathers sought 


, 
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in the forum with their eloquence or compel ~ 


on the field by their swords.” 
Of course, Mr. Grady 


in 1920; but half again as much is being 
harvested from each acre, and the income of 
the South’s farmer today is . two-thirds 
higher in real purchasing power than it was 
in 1920. The growth of manufacturing in 
er us tal ead eke dine unin La 
of you; in past year alone 1 new 
manuf were established 


South manufacturing ( 
much of it was, of course, on 
manuf: }. There is a market in the 


southern ports. 

In the forties and fifties it was the ‘/exan, 
Tom Connally, the Kentuckian Alben Bark- 
ley, the Georgian, Walter George, and the 
Carolinian, Jim Richards, among others who 
helped lead the small group in Congress most 
closely identified with policies designed to 
deal with the realities of a world in which 


of preeminent power. All these men, and 
many southern leaders in 

had the to realize early in the game 
that the United States, thanks to 
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and achievements, had to be prepared to live 
‘with the impact of its power on the world 
and to try to aid others struggling to make 
peace with the 20th century on terms com- 
patible with the continued growth of in- 
dividual freedom and well-being. 

It was logical that the South should pro- 
duce leaders to match today’s most exacting 
challenge. The South was never quite so 
underdeveloped a country as we use the term 
today; even in the low days of the early 
1930's, per capita incomes in the South were 

than such rich countries as France 
and Holland. But the South, unique even 
among American regions, has experienced 
profoundly the kind of progress that comes 
with falling ip love with work and with 
placing business above politics. There is 
mo more yaluable experience I know of in 
dealing with the problems which our coun- 
try faces today. 

For today all sorts of historic political 
problems—problems of the relations among 
mations and races; of the relations between 
the individual and the state—have become 
inextricably enmeshed in the fact of wide- 
spread poverty which prevails over more 
than half the globe—a kind of poverty 
that is like nothing we have ever experi- 
enced in this country. The sources of this 
poverty are many and varied; it is bound 
up in ignorance and pride; in the contrary 
effects of the application of a modern science 
which can lower a death rate by half much 
quicker than it can increase the volume of 
food available to feed exploding populations. 
It comes about as a result of people clinging 
to old habits and attitudes toward life when 
these habits and attitudes have been ren- 
dered inadequate by economic development 
that has already taken place. 

Simply put, the task the United States 
faces today is to preserve the balance of hope 
at a time when the balance of power is only 
precariously maintained by the production 
of weapons capable of destroying civilization. 
And unless more of the world can see hope 

. for an escape from their poverty—an escape 
which does not do violence to our ideals of 
individual freedom and tolerance among na- 
tions—then our own hopes for a world less 
threatened by war and less tempted by 
totalitarian doctrines are bound to go 
aglimmering. 

The people in these poor countries are 

for an escape from an agonizing 
human predicament—one which we must 
share with them since it involves our own 
future security and well-being. We who 
found an from our own 
predicament through the process of getting 
rich—or at least of getting less poor—have 
much to offer to these people by way of 
guidance and understanding. 

I have met around the world hundreds of 
leaders who believe after the fashion of 
Henry Grady that they can, through hard 
work and sticking to business, achieve a 
much truer and fuller independence than 
they can ever achieve through international 
debate and international conflict. But these 
men and women are beset on all sides with 
frustrations and temptations to seek an es- 
cape from their poverty, not forward but 
backward into chaos or tyranny. They must 
have hope in order to have the courage of 
convictions that, by and large, they received 
from our ideas and accomplishments. We 
can, if we want, give them a crucial measure 
of hope, and we should do so, for these peo- 
ple are our natural allies. 


Progress, perhaps, can best be defined as a 
series of escapes from one predicament to 
another, with the quality of hope sustaining 
more and more along the way. Nowhere in 
history has a society devised a way of life 
s0 spectacularly successful by this definition 
of progress as here in the United States. 
If this success is more than just an accident, 
brought about by favorable historic and eco- 
nomic conditions, then we can and will find 
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ways of helping these far-off people to escape 
their present predicament into one more 
hopeful and more compatible with our ideals 
of freedom and tolerance, and of guiding 
their feet, and our own, into the way of 
peace. 





Scouting’s Golden Jubilee Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the Boy 
Scouts of America will observe the 50th 
anniversary of their founding during the 
week of February 7 through 13. The 
phenomenal growth of the Boy Scout 
movement in the last 50 years is indeed 
worthy of our attention, and I would like 
to take this opportunity to revieW briefly 
the many services rendered to the 
American people by the members of this 
fine organization. 

A résumé of the activities, campaigns, 
and projects undertaken by the Boy 
Scouts in the past half century immedi- 
ately reveals service, unselfish and un- 
stinting, freely given with no thought of 
personal reward, as the outstanding 
characteristic possessed by all boys who 
have taken the Scout oath. | 

In 1914 Scouts started work with the 
National Safety Council on safety-first 
principles. 1915 was a year for special 
emphasis on the training of volunteers 
to properly serve American youth 
through Scouting, and the National Edu- 
cation Association endorsed the Boy 
Scout program. The war years of 1917 
and 1918 saw Scouts all over the country 
cultivating home gardens, cooperating 
With the Red Cross through its local 
chapters, working with the Navy Depart- 
ment in organizing an Emergency Coast 
Patrol along the seacoast towns, and 
doing nationwide service in the influenza 
epidemic. The slogan “The War Is Over, 
but Our Work Is Not” was adopted in 
1919 and President. Woodrow Wilson pro- 
claimed a special “Boy Scout.Week”’ in 
recognition of Scouting’s warwork. 

Boy Scouts assist in sanitary survey 
of several cities; Scouts utilized as forest 
guides and fire wardens; a group of 
Scouts serve in escorting the body of the 
Unknown Soldier from the ship to the 
Capitol; War Department commends 
Scouts for service in connection with 
Knickerbocker Theater disaster in 
Washington, D.C.; trees planted by the 
Boy Scouts reach into the millions; 
Boy Scouts continue great forest protec- 
tion work; special emergency service in 
connection with tornadoes, earthquakes, 
hurricanes, floods, and fires; Scouts build 
trails in national parks; Scouts serve as 
ushers and flagbearers at the national 
conventions of the leading political par- 
ties; Boy Scouts work with relief agencies 
toward relief of the unemployed; scout- 
ing plays an increasing part in the re- 
habilitation of youth in juvenile institu- 
tions; Scouts adopt slogan of “We, Too, 
Have a Job to Do” during World War II 
and prove once again their usefulness in 
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time of war as well as peace. And so 
the long list of achievements is added to 
year after year as the Boy Scouts of 
America continue to serve the Nation— 
always ready, always willing to do a good 
turn, from the small, individual kindness 
to the nationwide campaigns. It seems 
to me that the record speaks for itself 
and it is impossible to overestimate the 
impact for good the scouting movement 
has had at all levels of our national life. 

I would like now to mention two as- 
pects of scouting which I believe are of 
particular significance. One is the high 
caliber of the men who have dedicated 
themselves to the Scouting movement 
for it is through their skills, their deep 
understanding of a boy’s needs and their 
inspired leadership that boys are at- 
tracted to scouting. These volunteer 
leaders, who now number well over 500,- 
000, are well trained in courses arranged 


by the National Council. However, itis © 


not simply their technical ability, their 
patience, and their willingness to give so 
generously of their time and energy that 
makes them invaluable leaders in this or- 
ganization, but also by the example they 
set in their personal lives which creates 
enthusiasm for the ideals of Scouting in 
the young man. Weare fortunate in the 
Second District of Kentucky in having 
men who recognize the vital importance 
of instilling in our youngsters the ideals 
of honesty, patriotism, service, and God- 
liness. To these leaders of the Boy 
Scouts of America I offer my gratitude 
for the wonderful work they are doing 
with the youth of our Nation. 

The other aspect of the Boy Scout pro- 
gram which I feel is especially pertinent 
at this time is its effectiveness in com- 
bating juvenile delinquency. In my sec- 
tion of Kentucky we have Boy Scout 
troops not juvenile gangs. “The boy’s 
natural desire for acceptance, competi- 
tion, and association with other boys his 
age is fully satisfied in the Scout troop, 
and the bid for attention through acts of - 
violence is not necessary. As the number 
of boys participating in the scouting pro- 
gram increases, the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency decreases proportionately. 

Mr. Speaker, I salute the Boy Scouts of 
America and their leaders on the celebra- 
tion of their golden jubilee year and wish 
them continued success in all their en- 
deavors. The strength of America de- 
pends on the strength of the rising gen- 
eration, and the Boy Scouts of America 
are doing more than any other organiza- 
tion I know to prepare our youth to meet 
the challenges of tomorrow with stout 
hearts and sound principles. 





Memorial to Woodrow Wilson 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Woodrow Wilson won the re-. 
spect of many men in many nations dur- 
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ing his term as President of the United 
States. In seeking justice for all peo- 
ples he made it clear that this principle, 
which guides American democracy, 
should be extended to all nations. 

An editorial in the Hairenik Weekly of 
January 28, 1960, sums up the feeling 
of admiration for Wilson felt by one 
group, the Armenian Americans. 

The special interest of New Jersey in 
this adopted son who served as Governor 
before he became President is reflected 
in an editorial which appeared in the 
January 30 issue of the Bergen Evening 
Record of Hackensack, N.J. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
-sent that both these editorials be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Hairenik Weekly, Jan. 28, 1960] 
THE WILSON MEMORIAL 


The project for the erection of a Woodrow 
Wilson Memorial comparable in dignity and 
magnificence to those of Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Jefferson, now being pressed by 
Senator Harrison A. WrILuiaAMs, of New Jer- 
sey, is a movement which is close to the 
heart of every Armenian American. As a 
matter of fact, no extraordinary effort is 
necessary to generate enthusiasm as far as 
the Armenians are concerned. 

Woodrow Wilson, the great and humani- 
tarian American President, entered into the 
Armenian picture during the postwar period 
of World War I when the warring nations, 
assembled at the Paris Peace Conference, 
were wrestling with the solution of the 
problems which. confrontéd the world. 
There were the victors and the vanquished. 
There had been aggression and the repres- 
sion of that aggression. Grert wrongs had 
been committed by nation against nation. 

One of the wronged nations whose status 
demanded immediate solution were the Ar- 
menians who, fearfully decimated by the in- 
famous Turkish deportations, had rallied 
themselves, had fought last ditch battles, 
and in the face of annihilation, had fiercely 
defended themselves, had repelled their 
mortal enemy, and had won their independ- 
ence. 

In those trying days, President Wilson had 
posed as the greatest champion of small 
wronged peoples, foremost among them the 
Armenians, who became the object of his 
special concern and indefatigable labor. He 
it was who insisted on the complete libera- 
tion of the captive races of the former Otto- 
man Empire; he it was who insisted on the 
independence of Armenia, and he it was who 
eventually drew the historic boundaries of 
Armenia. 

At that time, so great was the charm of 
the American President that almost all the 
small and oppressed peoples of the world 
hailed him as a veritable messiah. Most 
worshipful of him among these were the 
Armenian people who, practically, reposed 
all their hopes for final liberation in the 
authority of his word. 

Even before and after the declaration of 
Armenia’s independence, there were forces 
afoot to put the young Republic under the 
mandate of a powerful European country. 
This movement was advanced, not in contra- 
diction of the desirability of absolute inde- 
pendence which, under normal circum- 
stances would be the wish of every proud 
nation, but it was due to considerations of 
expediency and practicability. 

It was realized that the Armenian peo- 
ple, although now independent, had been 
fearfully decimated by their mortal enemy. 
They were an exhausted and weakened peo- 
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ple. They had been impoverished by the 
ravages of the massacres, the loot ye 
destruction which followed. They 
economy, no means of transportation, no 
communication media, no resources, no re- 
serve supplies to tide them over. They had 
to start from scratch. 

Furthermore, they were surrounded by 
neighbors who were not friendly, and who 
still posed a menace to the safety of the 
new state. They needed security and sup- 
port to consolidate the nation. 

Under the circumstances, the desirability 
was advanced, both by the Armenians them- 
selves, and their friends the world powers, 
of a period of protectorate under a man-~ 
date until such time when the new state 
could stand on its feet, without compro- 
mising or jeopardizing the nation’s inde- 
pendence. 

Woodrow Wilson was a strong advocate ‘of 
the mandate. He passionately wanted that 
his country would assume that mandate, he 
wanted to give the Armenians the security 
they wanted, he wanted to help the Arme- 
nians. And yet there were forces beyond his 
control. There were well-intentioned Amer- 
icans who both wanted to help the Armen- 
ians, and yet they were opposed to the idea 
of a mandate. They wanted to recognize the 
independence of Armenia right away, and 
they even wanted to extend the new republic 
a financial loan. 

Wilson’s wish was rejected and the man- 
date failed. Yet, even this day, who knows 
its fateful consequences? Who knows if the 
West today might have profited had the 
American mandate gone through? 

Had America assumed the mandate, Ar- 
menia would still be free today, and we ven- 
ture to say, even the whole of the Caucasus 
might have been saved from the encroach- 
ments of the Soviet, even as Greece was saved 
through American intervention, and even as 
Persia was saved from Soviet conquest. 

All the same, all of this is water over the 
dam. Postmortem regrets avail little in re- 
pairing the damage that has been done. And 
yet, the Armenians are grateful to Woodrow 
Wilson, the immortal President, for what he 
wanted, and tried to do for the Armenianis. 

A Woodrow Wilson memorial, no matter 
what the form, shall always be a sacred 
shrine, where the Armenians will make their 
pilgrimages, to offer a prayer, and to bless the 
memory of their incomparable friend and 


* benefactor. 


[From the Bergen Evening Record, Jan. 30, 
1960} 


HonoriInc Our OWN MAN WHO 


New Jersey has boasted many a giant in 
many a field, but the State has had only one 
native son who became President of the 
United States. An adopted son who also 
achieved that office was considerably more 
illustrious. That, of course, was Woodrow 
Wilson. He was born in Virginia. But he 
was Governor of New Jersey in 1912 when 
first elected President. 

Senator WiL.i1ams, Democrat, New Jersey, 
has, with 41 other Senators as cosponsors, 
introduced a resolution to create a Wilson 
memorial, The bill sets up a commission to 
decide whether the memorial should be a 
functional one, such as an institution or a 
foundation, or should be another bronze or 
temple. 

As to the form the memorial should take 
there can be some honest difference of opin- 
ion. It seems incredible any one would 
oppose the basic idea. 

From Herbert Hoover’s scholarly study 
of Mr. Wilson’s Presidency we know it was 
not a wholly happy one. He was President 
during the first great war involving all the 
major nations of the world, gallantly as he 
tried to keep the United States out of it. 
He was the first authentic proponent of 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 
STATEMENT OF Gov. JOHN PATTERSON, OF ALA- 

BAMA, BEFORE THE RULES AND ADMINISTRA- 

TION COMMITTEE OF THE U.S. oa WAsH- 
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the citizens of my State are opposed 
passage of these bills. As Governor 
State, I feel it my duty to tell you the 
of our people. 

The enactment of these bills will lead to 
grave consequences and these bills will not 
succeed in doing that which the authors 
the bills intend. 


of 

S. 2535 seeks to establish an agency of 
—_— authorized to conduct elections 
and register voters in certain areas under 
certain conditions. This bill seeks to estab- 
lish a Congressional Elections 
for this purpose. Bills S. 2684, S, 2719, 
S. 2783 and S. 2814 are similar and provide 
that where a person's application to register 
to vote has been denied and such person 
believes himself to be qualified under State 
law, and believes that he has been denied 
registration because of race, religion, color, 


ie 
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eral registrar be appointed for the district 
in which such person lives. 

The bills further provide that when the 
President receives not less than nine peti- 
tions within 1 year from persons in the same 
registration district, he shall refer such peti- 
tions to the Civil Rights Commission for 
investigation, If the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion determines that such are being 
denied the right to vote solely because of 











accept registra 
sons in the district who claim that they are 
being denied the right to vote because of 
race, religion, color, or national origin. If 
the Federal registrar determines that the 
applicants are qualified under the State 
law he shall certify the names to the State 
election officials, and such persons..would 
have the right to vote in any election where 
Federal officials are being elected. The bills 
place a fine and penitentiary sentence on 
any State official who does not abide by the 
decisions made by the Federal registrar. 
S. 2535 is similar to the aforementioned 
bills in that it attempts to do the same 
thing except it provides for a Registration 
of Voters Commission instead of Federal 


S. 2722 requires State officials to preserve 
all registration and voting records of all 
elections for a period of 5 years after the 
making of the record. 

I know that the members of the commit- 
tee are familiar with these bills; however, I 
have attempted to summarize them briefly 
for the purpose of showing that we are 
dealing here with something new in the way 
of legislation, and to further show what a 
radical this procedure is from any 
tion procedure that any State has 
ever had before. 

The Constitution of the United States does 
not give Congress power to prescribe the 
qualifications of electors in the States. The 
Constitution leaves the setting of the quali- 
fications of voters to the States. Im my opin- 
ion these aforementioned bills now under 
consideration are clearly unconstitutional. 
They are an attempt by the Federal Govern- 
ment to set the qualifications of electors in 
the States and to put Federa! officials actually 
in charge of elections in the States. Such 
action is a usurpation of the powers of the 
States by the Federal Government and is a 
clear violation of the sovereign rights of 
every State in the Union. 

The sponsors of these bills are inferring 
that our State officials are violating their 
oaths of office. I resent this inference. I 
‘can truthfully say of my own personal 
‘knowledge that the officials of my State are 
obeying the law, doing a good job, and living 
up to their oaths of office. This type of 
legislation is an insult to the officials of every 
State in the Union and obviously is polit- 
ically inspired. 

The right to vote is conferred and safe- 
guarded by each State constitution. The 
laws of Alabama setting out the qualifica- 
tions for electors are fair, just, reasonable, 
and impartial. 

Adequate remedies exist to protect each 
and every individual in his right to register 
and vote. No one can come before this com- 
mittee and truthfully tell you that the laws 
of my State protecting the right to vote are 
not adequate. If a person in Alabama files 
an application with the board of registrars 
of his county asking that he be placed on the 
list of qualified voters and the board of 
registrars denies his application, the ap- 
plicant has the right of appeal, without giv- 
ing security for costs, within 30 days after 
such denial, by filing a petition in the circuit 
court at law or court of like jurisdiction 
held for the county in which he seeks to 
register. The petitioner must allege that he 
is a citizen of the United States, over the age 
of 21 years, has the qualifications as to 
residence prescribed in section 178 of the 
constitution of Alabama and is entitled to 
register to vote under the provisions of the 
constitution. The issues are tried in the 
court in the same manner and under the 
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same rules as other cases are tried, and by a 
jury if the petitioner demands it. The cir- 
cuit solicitor defends the action for the 
State. If the petitioner wins his case in the 
lower court, the State has no appeal and the 
petitioner’s name goes on the qualified voter 
list forthwith. 

Mf he loses his case in the lower court, he 
can appeal to the supreme court within 30 
days from the date of the judgment. If the 
petitioner loses his appeal in the State su- 
preme court, he can appeal to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. A judgment in favor of the 
petitioner under our law entitles him to be 
registered as of the date of filing his original 
application with the board of registrars. 
This procedure is similar in all States and 
it is a proceeding whereby a person’s rights 
are tested by the judiciary, which is as it 
should be. I submit to you that this is a 
full and adequate remedy for each and every 
individual who claims that he has been de- 
nied the right to register as a voter because 
of race, religion, color, or national origin, or 
for any other reasons which he might think 
unconstitutional. 

I can truthfully say that I cannot recall 
@ single instance where a Negro has filed 
an appeal under our State statutes claiming 
that he had been illegally denied the right 
to register. Furthermore, I can truthfully 
state that since January 18, 1955, when I 
took office as attorney general, not a single 
Negro has taken an appeal under our statutes 
providing for appeals where boards of reg- 
istrars have turned down applications to 
register. 

How can anyone come in here and truth- 
fully say to you that our laws are inadequate 
when none of the complaining Negroes have 
taken advantage of our statutes. How can 
anyone say that the State of Alabama has 
denied citizens the right to vote when they 
have not even tried to use the remedies 
which the State gives them to protect their 
rights. The mode by which they may obtain 
justice is clearly marked out by the State 
law. It is so plain and simple that any citi- 
zen may readily avail himself of it. Yet the 
few complaining persons have not done so. 
Why? 

I feel that the real reason why the agi- 
tators, who are constantly bringing up this 
issue, have not resorted to our courts for 
relief, if they are entitled to such relief, is 
that the Federal courts have consistently 
held that class actions will not lie in cases 
testing the qualifications of persons to vote. 
The courts have consistently held that each 
individual case and each individual’s quali- 
fications to vote must rest upon the facts 
in each individual case and that, of course, 
is as it should be. The proponents of this 
type of legislation under consideration by 
this committee are not content to seek in- 
dividual redress through the courts. That’s 
too slow for them. 

What they seek is a procedure which cir- 
cumvents the courts and sets up an admin- 
istrative procedure whereby Negroes can be 
herded together and marched in battalion 
formation to the polling places under the 
watchful eyes of Federal registrars and Fed- 
eral marshals to register and vote whether 
or not they can read and write, and whether 
or not they are qualified otherwise under 
State laws. The proponents of this legisla- 
tion are not interested in a judicial deter- 
mination of an individual's rights, but only 
in mass registration before the next elec- 
tion. We have not had anything in the 
South similar to Federal registrars as out- 
lined in these bills since Federal troops oc- 
cupied the South during reconstruction days. 

I submit to you that the statutory pro- 
cedures for testing a person's right to vote 
under our State law are full, adequate, and 
reasonable. This is the proper and orderly 


way for a person to have determined his 
right to vote if he feels that it has been 
illegally denied. 


Certainly, this committee, 
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and this Congress, should require these com- 


plaining people to at least try to seek relief 
under the existing laws, which heretofore 
they have not done, before this committee 
or this Congress should resort to such a rad- 
ical procedure as sending Federal registrars 
into the South to usurp the powers of our 
State officials and to usurp the powers of our 
courts. Make these complainants go to the 
courts for their relief. They have not done 
so and I submit to you if you make them, 
their rights will be promptly and adequately 
determined. 

S. 2814, S. 2783, S2719, and S. 2684 provide 
for investigations to be made by the Civil 
Rights Commission in cases where individ- 
uals claim they have been denied the right 
to vote because of race, religion, color or 
national origin. I wish to voice my strong 
objections again to the actions of the Civil 
Rights Commission, and I urge you not to 
extend the authority of that body. The re- 
cent actions of the Civil Rights Commission 
damaged race relations in the South and 
further injured the already strained rela- 
tions between the States and Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Commission failed to do any- 
thing constructive but, on the contrary, 
further widened the breach existing between 
the races. It harassed and intimidated our 
State and local officials. Its actions have 
made it difficult for us to find responsible 
citizens who are willing to serve as members 
of the boards of registrars. 

The Commission attempted to sit in judg- 
ment over the manner in which our officials 
conducted their offices. It interfered with 
the operation of our courts. The Commis- 
sion attempted to arrogate unto itself pow- 
ers which it did not, and could not consti- 
tutionally possess. 

It claimed to be “a roving grand jury” 
with the powers of a common-law grand 
jury, a position legally untenable. The Com- 
mission attempted to go on “fishing expedi- 
tions” in the records of judicial officers. It 
subpenaed our State officials to hearings at 
distant places from their homes and put 
them on the witness stand under spotlights 
and before batteries of nationwide television 
cameras, No room or seats were provided for 
counsel of the public officials and the Com- 
mission would not allow attorneys for the 
Officials to make objections, The State of- 
ficials were in effect placed on trial by the 
Commission and publicly harassed and in- 
timidated. The Commission attempted to go 
far beyond its factfinding powers, and hear- 
ings were conducted in a circus-like arena 
and no semblance of due process was ac- 
corded our State officials. 

It is inconceivable that persons trained 
in the law would be a party to conducting 
such hearings as were conducted by the Civil 
Rights Commission. The Commission ac- 
cused our public officials of violating the law, 
but refused to divulge the names of their 
accusers or to advise them of the nature of 
the charges against them. The Commission 
refused to permit the State officials’ counsel 
to properly represent them and refused to 
allow them to cross-examine the witnesses 
who appeared against them. In fact, the 
actions of the Civil Rights Commission were 
so reprehensible that it was enjoined from 
conducting any further hearings by the Fed- 
eral court in Shreveport, La., until the con- 
stitutionality of their procedures could be 
tested by higher courts. The Commission 
came into the South ostensibly to seek facts 
but in reality it was seeking publicity and 
notoriety. 

I take issue with the report filed before 
Congress by the Civil Rights Commission. 
The information in that report is biased and 
prejudiced and is not based upon proper in- 
vestigation. A large portion of the report 
of the Civil Rights Commission is in the > 
form of: editorials by the Commission's staff 
writers. The actions of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission in Alabama created ill will and hos- 
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tility between the people of my State and the 
Federal Government. The Commission ac- 
complished nothing but its actions seriously 
injured race relations in the South. I ask 
you not to favorably consider any more legis- 
lation which would enlarge the powers of the 
Civil Rights Commission. Such action would 
not be in the best interest of our Nation. 

No public official cares to serve in public 
office when he is subjected to harassment gnd 
intimidation by agents of the Civil Rights 
Commission, or any agency for that matter. 
No person likes to accept an appointment as 
a member of a board of registrars when he 
knows that he will be immediately visited 
by Federal investigators and run the risk of 
immediate suit in Federal courts seeking in- 
junctive relief and damages. Recently Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated that he was having 
difficulty finding persons willing to accept 
appointment to fill the vacancy on the Civil 
Rights Commission for, as he said people do 
not like to be harassed. 

The Attorney Gen 
and the Civil Rights Commission have ap- 
parently declared open war upon all members 
of State boards of registrars and they are 
making it difficult for us to find people who 
are willing to serve in that capacity.” In 
most States the members of boards of reg- 
istrars do not receive much pay and they 
agree to serve usually as a public service. 
They cannot afford lawyers to defend them, 
nor can they afford to attend court or hear- 
ings in distant places which takes them 
away from their work and families. 

No member of a board of registrars likes 
to have a Federal agent peering over his 
shoulder, passing upon everything that he 
does and threatening to take him to court 
with every act. If the actions of the Federal 
Government in this regard continue and if 
“Federal registrars” are sent into the South 
along. with the Civil Rights Commission in- 
vestigators to carry out the provisions of 


‘ the aforementioned bills, it could well lead 


to a breakdown of all our election machin- 
ery. It will certainly lead to bitterness and 
misunderstanding and hostility between the 
State and Federal officials. The people will 
suffer the consequences. I can tell you that 
it would be practically impossible to get 
people to serve as election officials if they 
are dictated to, threatened, and harassed by 
“Federal registrars” and Federal agents. It 
is plain to see that the so-called Federal 
registrar plan will result in utter failure and 
bring confusion and chaos to our electoral 
system. 

Due to the action of the Civil Rights 
Commission, we have been unable to get 
responsible people to accept positions on the 
boards of registrars in Macon and Dallas 
Counties, Ala. I have appointed numerous 

to fill these positions and _ they 
have declined stating that they do not feel 
that they should have to subject themselves 


- + to public intimidation and harassment by 


Federal agents. The responsibility for the 
breakdown of our registration machinery 
in these counties rests squarely at the door- 
step of the Federal Government. I feel 
confident that we will be able to find some- 
one to serve on these boards soon, if we 
can have some assurance from the Federal 
Government that we will be able to carry 


' out our duties within the framework of our 


laws without harassment and intimidation. 

In conclusion, I want to again voice my 
strong opposition to all the aforementioned 
bills. ‘They are clearly unconstitutional. 


' They invade an area which has always been 


left exclusively to the States. The States 
have adequate remedies for all persons to 
quickly and promptly test their right to 
vote. 

S. 2722 requiring the preservation of vot- 
ing and registration records for a period of 


@ 5 years is absolutely unnecessary and an 


of the United States. 
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invasion of the rights of the States. Ala- 
bama law, which is similar to that in all 
States, provides that when an applicant is 
registered to vote by the board of registrars, 
his name is on the voters list and 
this list, along with his application, is filed 
with the probate judge of the county and 
becomes a permanent public record. Of 
course, after a person is registered, he should 
have no grounds for complaining. In cases 
where the application is denied by the board 
of registrars our laws provide that the board 
of registrars must keep on file the appli- 
cation form until the time expires for the 
applicant to appeal under our statutes. 
This procedure gives full and adequate pro- 
tection to ali citizens regardless of who they 
are, if they would just avail themselves of 
the remedies now available. 

The sending of Federal registrars or a 
Registration of Voters Commission. into the 
South, or into any State, would cause ani- 
mosity and hostility among the people and 
would result in a breakdown of our elec- 
tion machinery. Such action would cause 
further widening of the breach between 
the races and would worsen Federal-State 
relations. The citizens of the States would 
look upon these Federal agents as “carpet 
bag registrars” and that is truly what they 
would be. 

Any extension of the powers of the Civil 
Rights Commission would do nothing to 
help the situation and would cause a fur- 
ther deterioration in race and Federal-State 
relations. Federal registration of voters in 
addition to being unconstitutional and un- 
warranted, would not work, would lead to 
grave consequences, and I think would be 
analagous to the sending of Federal troops 
into Little Rock or the acts of Federal troops 
in marching Negroes to the polls during re- 
construction days. 

The views which I have expressed about 
the Civil Rights Commission are not mine 
alone but are shared by almost every citi- 
zen of my State. As further proof of the 
Commission’s questionable conduct, one can 
refer to the actions in the Federal courts 
involving the Civil Rights Commission in 
Terrell County, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; and 
Shreveport, La., where the Federal courts 
ruled against the Civil Rights Commission 
in every case. 

In recent days the Attorney General of 
the United States has expressed himself as 
favoring a plan whereby the Federal courts 
would appoint so-called “referees” to regis- 
ter voters. This proposal is just as shock- 
ing as the “Federal registrars” proposal and 
just as unconstitutional and unworkable. I 


am equally opposed to the plan of the At- . 


torney General. The Federal courts have al- 
ready expressed their opposition to being 
used as Board of Registrars. See Darby v. 
Daniels, decided November 6, 1958, in the 
U.S. District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi. 

I would like to point out to the commit- 
tee that the number of registered Negro vot- 
ers in Alabama is steadily increasing. This 
is not due to action by the Civil Rights 
Commission or the Federal Government, but 
it is in spite of them. At present there are 
more than 70,000 registered Negro voters 
in Alabama. The number of registered Ne- 
gro voters in Alabama has more than dou- 
bled since 1956. The number has increased 
more than 10 percent since the primary 
election of 1958. The Negro is making tre- 
mendous progress in Alabama. I ask you 
not to enact laws which: would retard his 
progress. These aforementioned bills now 
pending before your committee would re- 
tard the Negroes’ progress. Matters concern- 
ing race relations will never be solved by 
legislation, court decrees, injunctions, Fed- 
eral troops and “Federal registrars.” It can 
only be solved through local people working 
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together in a spirit of cooperation without 
outside interference and agitation. ; 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Never.” 


of my colleagues. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. y 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 
NARBA Now or Never 
All but lost in the turmoil involving broad- 
casting is the 10-year-old treaty on AM 


casters for the avowed of fos 
Senate ratification. At long last, they real- 
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with Congress eyeing adjournment by July. 





Helping the Disabled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


_ Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 13, 1960, I introduced a bill in 
the House of Representatives to liberal- 
ize the disability provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

In the January 29 edition of the 
Shelby Daily Star, Shelby, N.C., there 
appeared a very fine editorial in connec- 
tion with my measure. With the 
thought that my colleagues might like to 
read the editorial I request unanimous 
consent that it be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

The editorial follows: 

HELPING THE DISABLED 

Congressman Bast. WHITENER’s proposal 
to change the disability provisions of the 
social security law has merit. 

A person now must be physically or men- 
tally unable to do any type of work in order 
to receive disability benefits. WHrrenEr’s 
bill would amend the law so that benefits 
could be received if a person, by reason of 
physical or mental impairment, cannot per- 
form the job in which he was last regularly 
engaged. 

It makes sense. A man who has spent 
his adult life in one trade or occupation is 
usually ill-equipped to earn comparable in- 
come in some other. Nor is it easy to find 
someone who will hire him. 

The fact that a welder or a steeplejack, 
injured in an accident, can still get out and 
sell pencils, should not disqualify him from 
drawing disability benefits. 

Although we think Congress is sometimes 
incautious in liberalizing the social security 
program, which was never intended to be a 
full retirement plan, it would be justified in 
passing this amendment. 
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Reserve Officers Association “Man of the 
Year” Award to Bryce Nathaniel Harlow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Col. Jesse B. Stuart, which appears in 
the February 1960, issue of the Officer, 





the official publication of the Reserve Of- . 


ficers Association, - entitled ‘Harlow 
Minuteman of 1960.” This article re- 
fers to Bryce Nathaniel Harlow, Deputy 
Assistant to the President, who has been 
selected to receive the Reserve Officers 
Association “Man of the Year” award 
for 1960, at the midwinter conference 
of the ROA to be held in Washington 
this week. 

Bryce Harlow has demonstrated out- 
standing intelligence, wisdom, and abil- 
ity in performing his highly responsible 
task as Deputy Assistant to the President 
for Congressional Relations. He com- 
mands the liking and respect of all who 
know him, and I am sure that many will 
share my feeling of gratification at his 
selection to receive this distinct honor 
from the Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HarRLow MINUTEMAN oF 1960—CrrIZEN OF THE 
Year Awarp GOgs To a “LITTLE GIANT” 
WHoOst RECOGNITION AS A PaTrior No 
LONGER CAN BE DENIED : 


Usually, when one considers the likely can- 
didates for high office and high honors, the 
image of a giant comes into mind, 

This great American weakness for glamour, 
this continuing invitation to delusion by 
idols with feet of clay, may plague us down 
through the future years. 

But in 1960, ROA has named for its citi- 
zen of the year one who, by common stand- 
ards, has claim neither to glamour, high of- 
fice, nor giant physical stature. 

I first met Bryce Harlow in General Mar- 
shall’s office in 1943. He was—and is—a little 
man. But he had a great brain, and a fine 
hand, and everyone seemed to recognize that 
the little captain was a right arm and a 


stone wall as a cog in the great machine the 


Army Chief of Staff was using. 

Bryce had come to Washington as assist- 
ant to a Member of the House and along 
the political paths bringing him to Wash- 
ington he had picked up considerable moxie. 

It was not until after the Army had pro- 
moted him to lieutenant colonel and 
awarded him the Legion of Merit that I 
found out his moxie had a firm foundation. 

At the University of Oklahoma, he had 
made Phi Beta Kappa for his undergraduate 
work, and later he had earned his master’s 
in political science. 

After our brief acquaintarice in the Penta- 
gon, I took off on secret missions, which 
took me to a place called Normandy, and it 
was sometime later that I got out of a field 
hospital at Bastogne and back to Walter 
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Reed. My first visitor was Bryce Harlow, and 
I'll always remember his thoughtfulness. : 

In 1945, “Uncle Carl” Vinson demonstrated 
his brilliance by bringing Bryce into the 
House Armed Services Committee as staff 
director, and Col. Bob Smart, who now holds 
that job and does his work brilliantly, will 
understand my assertion that nobody ever 
again will run the committee with the 
knowledgeable firmness of the “Little 
Colonel.” Bryce saw the groundwork for 
one postwar military policy laid, including 
our Reserve program, and in 1951, he took 
off for Oklahoma City. 

-Life on the Potomac is exacting, and the 
grind is constant. Bryce simply did what 
everybody else talks of doing—he quit and 
went home. 

HERE: A REAL DRAFT 


In Oklahoma City, Bryce was vice president 
of the Harlow Publishing Corp., and was get- 
ting along fine. é 

But Washington was not to let him escape 
for long. After the 1952 elections, one of his 
wartime associates was preparing to move 
into the White House. General Eisenhower 
pointed at Byrce as the one man he wanted 
to handle congressional relations. 

Wilton B, (Jerry) Persons caught a plane 
to Oklahoma City and stayed there until 
he had Bryce’s promise to get ready to join 
the new President’s staff in January 1953. 

In 7 years, he again has demonstrated the 
gifts of which all Washington has become 
aware. Bryce has had several titles, includ- 
ing Administrative Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, and Deputy Assistant to the President 
for Congressional Affairs. 

Titles don’t mean as much as his record 
of performance. Handling as tough a con- 
gressional mission as has ever been given a | 
Capitol Hill man, Bryce has turned in a ~| 
batting average that is incredible. 

Brother Bryce gets the nod for the minute- 
man award this year over a goodly company 
of patriots, anyone of whom would have 
honored the award. They, of course, remain 
unreVealed. 

The record of his achievements speaks 
rather eloquently. But the record does not ~ 
sparkle as does his personality, which car- — 
ried many a day for a good cause. 

It is not as stout as his fine character, 
which is the bedrock of every good Ameri- 
can’s nature. 

It does not reflect the polish and deftness 
of his diplomacy, which turned the tide for 
us many a time when the issues were shad- 
owy, nor the clarity of his intellect which 
ofttimes cleared the shadows. 

So, the ingredients in our minuteman 
winner this year include high competence, 
intellectual stature, diplomacy, personality, 
and character, and a great many other things 
which are rather indefinable. 

And by our standards those things go into 
the makeup of a giant among men—the in- 
corruptible patriot. That is ROA’s minute- 
man of 1960. 




































Secretary Gates Above Politics 












EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 


to include the following, and very timely 
editorial from the Peoria Journal Star: 
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[From the Peoria Journal Star, Jan. 27, 1960] 
REALISM OR POLITICS 


Because Defense Secretary Gates appraises 
our defense setup more optimistically than 
his predecessor, he was savagely attacked in 
the Senate and his confirmation held up. 
Is Gates’ rosier view a true one or was it given, 
as critics say, as a matter of political ex- 
pediency in election year? We believe there 
is more honest opinion than politics in 
Gates’ appraisal. 

It is true, the Democrats are making an 
election year issue of Eisenhower defense 
policy. It has been no:secret that they in- 
tended to do it. And Ike has been unable 
to conceal his anger at some of the barbs 
they have aimed at him. In this situation, 
it would be natural for the President to fight 


‘ back, both for political reasons and for per- 


sonal ones. And an about-face appraisal of 
our defense position, coming just at the time 
we have a new man named Defense Chief, 
might lead to suspicion that Gates had been 
persuaded to deal loosely with facts. 

But that view does not take the character 

of Mr. Gates into account. He is not a poli- 
ticlan. He has a fine record as a public 
He is a man of integrity. There 
is no reason to believe that he would give a 
false picture of defense for political pur- 
poses. 
He could be wrong. Any man may be. 
But we believe his honest opinion of our 
defense position has been given. Maybe his 
predecessor was wrong. 

It is much more likely that the politicians 
in the Senate who are making campaign ma- 
terial of their quarrel with Gates are dealing 
loosely with facts. 

And we repeat what this column asserted 
a few days ago; namely, that making a cam- 
paign issue of defense is going to confuse 
many people. No one but our enemies will 
gain from it. 





The High Cost of Medicines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


‘Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, the New 
York Times recently in an editorial dis- 
cussed the hearings which the Senate 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly has been conducting under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Senator Keravver]. This 
investigation has stirred up a great deal 
of interest. 

The editorial points out that no in- 
dustry more directly affects the public 
health and welfare than the drug in- 
It is for this reason, the edi- 
torial states, that the task of the 
Kefauver subcommittee is important. 

We are all, I am sure, interested in 





Seeing that the work of the subcommittee 


continues so as to give all interested 
parties an opportunity to be heard. I 
am confident that the final results will 
be in the best interests of the drug in- 
dustry and the public. ; 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the New 
York Times of February 1, 1960, entitled 


“The High Cost of Medicine” be printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Hien Cost or MEpIcINEs 


The price of medicines is high and getting 
higher, as almost everyone knows. So high 
is it, in fact, and so great is the demand for 
drugs that the people of the United States 
now pay more for them and medical appli- 
ances than they do for the services of doctors. 
No wonder the investigation of the drug in- 
dustry by the subcommittee headed by Sen- 
ator Keravver has stirred up such wide in- 
terest. 

The most impressive defense of high prices 
brought out in the hearings so far has been 
the high cost of the research necessary to 
produce the new medicines, increasingly in 
demand as medical science breaks ever more 
new ground. But less evidence had been 
given up to this week as to other costs, such 
as advertising, promotion, and sales. One of 
the recent hearings, however, threw sharp 
light on all these matters by spreading on 
the record the experience of one of the Na- 
tion’s leading companies—especially in re- 
gard to a well-known tranquilizer. 

This drug was originally produced by a 
French concern. The American company 
was given exclusive rights to its production 
and sale in this country. Comparative price 
figures given by the subcommittee staff were 
striking, especially in view of the fact that 
the American company did not finance the 
basic research. Fifty tablets cost the drug- 
gist in Paris 51 cents. In the United States 
the same tablets cost $3.03. 

The company’s record illuminates what the 
public wants to know: Why drugs cost the 
consumer as much as they do, whether com- 
pany costs could be reduced and whether 
prices couldn’t be much lower than they 
are without depriving the drug firms of 
a reasonable profit. Then, too, there is the 
question of whether some sort of Govern- 
ment regulation may be necessary to assure 
all of us who buy medicines that we can get 
what we need at the lowest possible price. 
Certainly no industry more directly affects 
the public health and welfare than this. 
The task of the Kefauver group is corre- 
spondingly important. 





The Real Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the extension of my remarks I include 
an analytical article: “The Real Gap,” 
written by Walter Lippmann, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1960. ~ 

Among other things Mr. Lippmann 
well said in his article: 

Great peoples can be put to sleep. This 
can be done if the peoples’ leaders tell them 
to go to sleep, and not listen to those dis- 
turbers of their tranquillity who tell them 
to turn away from the little things and to 
worry about the big ones. 


How true. 
The article follows: 
Tue Reat Gap 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The big controversy about defense arises 
from the fact, which nobody denies, that the 
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Soviet Union is several years ahead of us in 


5 


the production of missiles and in the explo- 


By decisive military superiority is meant the 
power to attack without suffering serious. 
retaliation, 

In theory, the Soviet Union will have this 
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missiles. . 

But the country which is attacked would 
not need an equal number of missiles to re- 
taliate because it would not strike against 
difficult tragets like launching pads. It 


required. 
In order to retain this retaliatory capac- 


ity, 8 smaller striking force is required than . 
the 


must have. The administra- 


all would be well if by 1962 or thereabouts we 
began, as Secretary 
take the Soviet Union in missiles. 
on this is to misunderstand and greatl 
underestimate the real peril into which we 
have come. ; 

The peril is that in the race, not only in 
armanents but in overall national power, the 
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able to do what General Power says we must 
' do, that “once we have reached the point 
where a surprise attack can no longer prevent 
or even minimize retaliation,” we shali have 
the security of a nuclear stalemate. 

But security, though it is crucial, is not 
sufficient and we cannot be satisfied to ac- 
cept the position of secondbest. 

Perhaps that is wrong. Perhaps we can 
be satisfied. we can be led to be- 
lieve, what it is so little trouble to believe, 
that, provided the Soviet Union does not 
bomb us, we can go right on thinking about 
ourselves and our private affairs and not 
about the Nation and its future. Great 
peoples can be put to sleep. This can be 
done if the peoples’ leaders tell them to go to 
sleep, and not to listen to those disturbers 
of their tranquility who tell them to turn 
away from the little things and to worry 
about the big ones. 


Padre Island National Seashore Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH . 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is more than 500 miles from Wichita 
Falls, Tex., to Corpus Christi, Tex., yet 
recently the Wichita Falls Times pub- 
lished an editorial urging that the Padre 
Island National Seashore project be ap- 
proved by Congress this year. 

This editorial is an example of the 
widespread support—the backing from 
virtually all areas of the State—which is 
being advanced for the move to create a 
national seashore on this 117-mile-long 
beach island in the Gulf of Mexico just 
off the Texas coast. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial entitled “Park 
Move Encouraged,” from the January 22, 
1960, issue of the Wichita Palls Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

PaRK Move ENCOURAGED 

Encouragement has been given to the 
movement which would set aside an unblem- 
ished part of the guif coast shoreline of Texas 
as a national seashore park. 


President Eisenhower has asked Congress 
to let the Government establish three new 
seashore parks, and although he did not re- 
veal what areas he had in mind it has been 
learned that the Padre Island project which 
south Texans have been pushing is one of 
the three. 

Merits of the Padre Island proposal have 
been discussed in these columns on several 
occasions. The Times has favored the pro- 
gram and would like to see Congress give its 
approval this year. 

A decision is needed, if not this year then 
in the immediate future, because commer- 
cial developments are already encroaching 
upon the natural area. 


Senator Hennings’ Service to Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including the following editorial from a 
recent issue of the Daily Dunklin Demo- 
crat, published at Kennett, Mo., which 
recognizes an outstanding service per- 
formed by the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri, the Honorable THomas C. HEN- 
NINGS, JR.: 

SenaTor HENNINGS’ CONTRIBUTION 


If suddenly it should be revealed that 59 
percent of the students of a junior high 
school in the Dunklin County area were 
smoking marijuana regularly, the residents 
of this area would be astounded and right- 
fully disturbed. 

If it should be revealed that narcotics ar- 
rests in Dunklin County showed a sharp in- 
crease, particularly in the 14- to 15-year-old 
age brackets, there would be a loud clamor 
for public and official action. 

Yet, as startling as these disclosures would 
be, they are no less startling to the parents 
of the affected children in six major US. 
cities where these conditions actually exist 
today. 

*T have never presided over a congres- 
sional hearing where the facts are as sad, 
shocking, and sickening as these.” This was 
the statement of Missouri's senior US. Sen- 
ator, THomas C. HENNINGS, who is chairman 
of a congressional Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee which has been hearing testi- 
mony throughout the country on facts 
which link juvenile delinquency to the use 
of narcotics by teenagers. 

The subcommittee has learned, for ex- 
ample, that in the six metropolitan centers 
of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco, the 
use of marijuana is quite popular among 
both high school students and junior high 
school students. In Los Angeles, for exam- 
ple, witness after witness told Missourian 
HennINGS that a very high percentage of 
narcotics, chiefly marijuana and heroin, ar- 
riving in southern California eventually 
makes its way to youths under 21 years of 
age. 

If this seems to be a remote problem to par- 
ents in southeast Missouri and northeast 
Arkansas, then consider for just a moment 
what could occur if a narcotics dealer began 
operations within this 150,000-population 
area. Although the sale of marijuana and 
heroin has never been carried on to any 
great extent in this area, there have been, 
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from time to time, indications that at least 
some were being peddled in this area. 

Several efforts in recent years by the 
Treasury t to trace the sale of 
narcotics in this area have generally re- 
sulted in the cessation of these nefarious 
activities. 

At the present time, the Hennings com- 
mittee discovered that only a small per- 
centage of the Nation’s total youth popula- . 
tion was involved in this shameful drug 
and delinquency problem, Yet as long as 
the physical and mental well-being of any 
of our young people is at stake, especially 
since it is increasing, we must work con- 
sistently and in greater numbers to control 
the evil. 

The information revealed by the Hennings 
committee is especially helpful to all par- 
ents, less of where they live, in re- 
minding them of the too-available narcotics 
evils which continue to persist and grow in 
virtually every section of the country. The 
absence of narcotics sales today does not 
mean that it will not begin tomorrow, par- 
ticularly since the Government seems inca- 
pable of coping with the spread of narcotics 
distribution. 

Senator HENNINGS deserves recognition for 
his work and service to American parents 
everywhere. What he has revealed has been 


of real service to every family in the country. s Ee 


Surprises in Wisconsin Tourist Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES a 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in our — 
fast-advancing age—with ever better 
means of transportation, including an 
expanding network of highways, airways 
and waterways, tourism is becoming a 
highly significant industry. 

Of the 54 million families in the United 
States, about 30 million take at least one 
vacation trip a year. 

Throughout the Nation, tourists spend 
more than an estimated $20 billion 
annually. a 

In Wisconsin, for example, tourism is © 
our third most important industry. a 

The opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is expected to bring new visitors to 
the Great Lakes region. Particularly, 
we, in Wisconsin, are anticipating an in- 
flux of visitors—via the seaway—from 
elsewhere in the United States, Canada, 


and other lands of the world, to enjoy. | 


the scenic, historical, picturesque vaca- 
tionlands in Wisconsin. “4 

Effectively utilized, vacations can ~— 
prove to be not just escapism; rather 
they furnish the individual and the 
American family an opportunity for — 
physical, mental, and spiritual revitali-_ 
zation. 

In planning to accommodate the in- 
creasing number of vacationers in the 
future, the Nation, I believe, could well 
afford to undertake; and benefit from, 
imaginative efforts to make vacation — 
time not only one of leisure, but also one 
of educational and inspirational value. 

Recognizing the increasing economié 
importance of tourism, a special survey 
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is being conducted in my home State by 
the University of Wisconsin, under the 
direction of Dr. I. V. Fine. The purpose 
of the survey is to make a reevaluation of 
the current scope of the tourist industry, 
as well as to provide data upon which to 
build a better program for the future. 

A recent edition of the Milwaukee 
Journal carried a detailed article on the 
progress of the survey. Reflecting a 
constructive approach to utilizing the 
potential of a growing industry, I ‘ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Milwaukee Journal, Jan. 31, 1960] 
SURPRISES IN WISCONSIN TouRIstT SuURVEY— 

EarRLy RESULTS INDICATE OWNERS OF COT- 

TAGES MEAN $50 MILLION To Srate’s REc- 

REATION INDUSTRY; AVERAGE INCOME OF 

Campers Is $7,000 A YEAR; BerrerR FActui- 

TIES NEEDED 

(By Paul M. McMahon) 

Mapison, Wis.—Wisconsin has 50,000 pri- 
vately owned vacation cottages which repre- 
sent a $50 million segment of the State’s 
tourist industry. 

This is the most surprising of early dis- 
coveries in the $25,000 survey of the Wiscon- 
sin tourist industry ordered by the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature, according to Dr. I. V. Fine, 
University of Wisconsin professor. He is in 
charge of the survey. 

Cottage owners spend an average of $1,000 
a@ year on such items as taxes, improvements, 
food, gasoline, and recreation in connection 
with their vacation cottages, Dr. Fine said. 

“We had not expected to find the cottage 
owner such an important part of the Wis- 
consin vacation picture,” Dr. Fine said 
Saturday. ‘‘Most of the c es are owned 
by Wisconsin residents, with illinois own- 
ers second in number. Surprising is that 
Florida owners are the sixth largest group.” 

OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 

Because cottage owners usually spend a 
longer time vacationing than do those in 
rental facilities, and because of the taxes 
they pay and purchases they make, their 
total contribution to the State’s income is 
significant, Fine said. 

Among other points which Fine said had 
developed in early phases of the survey are 
these: 

About 24 percent of those residents of the 
Greater Chicago area who take a vacation 
spend at least part of it in Wisconsin. 

Vacationists who camp in Wisconsin are 
not poor folks. The average income of 
the head of the family is about $7,000. The 
camper spends as much money on equip- 
ment after he gets on his trip as he does for 
almost any other item. There is no doubt 
that Wisconsin lacks facilities for adequately 


Ee handling-its volume of campers. 


Boys and girls who attend summer camps 
in Wisconsin represent a $5 million business, 


; . including what parents spend visiting them. 
_ ~~ Wisconsin is a natural area for serving juve- 


nile campers from Chicago and other nearby 
urban districts but inadequate rail service is 
a handicap. 


Dr. Fine is using University of Wisconsin 
students in some of his survey projects. He 
said he took a tearm of 50 students in mar- 
keting research classes to Chicago where they 
completed 4,000 telephone calls to residents 
of the central city and suburban areas. The 
results were so satisfactory that a similar 
project will be carried out.in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul. 

PLAN 51,000 CONTACTS 


In the course of the survey, Fine expects 
to make 51,000 contacts through question- 


' /Maires, telephones or personal interviews. 
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Replies to questionnaires are running 45 
percent, an exceptionally high rate for a 
survey, Fine said. He believes that the 
prestige of the University of Wisconsin is 
partly responsible for this cooperation. 

Fine had high praise for the assistance 
given him by public utilities in Wisconsin. 
They have provided him with the names of 
more than 40,000 seasonal users in the State, 
a major contribution in determining the im- 
portance of cottage owners. 

Few tabulations have been completed in 
the survey. Fine expects, however, that he 
soon can provide the first of a series of re- 
ports covering various aspects of the survey 
as they are finished. He hopes to have the 
survey completed, with results and conclu- 
sions by early 1961. 

Under terms of the State legislation, the 
survey is being conducted by the bureau of 
business research of the School of Commerce 
of the University of Wisconsin at Madison. 
The survey was set in motion by Dr. Fine 
and Prof. Edward E. Werner, but Werner 
left recently on a temporary teaching as- 
signment in Indonesia. 

THEME OF SURVEY 

The main concern of the project, Fine said, 
centers around a measurement of the eco- 
nomic significance of the recreational tour- 
ist industry in Wisconsin. The survey will 
attempt to discover the number of persons 


who visit the State, how much they spend, . 


the recreational facilities in Wisconsin which 
attract tourists, the adequacy of vacation 
facilities and a comparison of Wisconsin’s 
efforts to lure tourists with the efforts of 
other States. 

Fine expressed a deep interest in the vaca- 
tions spent by Wisconsin residents within 
their own State. The instate tourist poten- 
tial may prove so great that more promo- 
tional effort should be directed toward it, 
Fine observed. 


TRAVEL Course BEGINS AT MU 


Miss Frederique Predge, a freelance writer 
and native of Switzerland, will conduct a 10- 
week illustrated lecture series at Marquette 
University on the topic of Americans abroad. 

Beginning February 18, the Thursday eve- 
ning lectures will be offered by the Mar- 
quette department of continuing education. 
Classes will meet from 7 to 8:15 p.m, in 
Carpenter Hall, 617 N. 13th Street. 

An experienced international traveler, 
Miss Fredge will speak on Scandinavia, Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, Italy, France, Eng- 
land, Spain, and Portugal. In her talks she 
hopes to provide a blueprint of what every 
tourist should not do in order to enjoy a 
European vacation. 





The Dignity of Teaching: Address by 
Charles H. Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a copy 
of a speech delivered on November 21, 
1959, in New York City at the annual 
lunch of the Protestant Teachers Asso- 
ciation by Charles H. Silver, president 
of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, 
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Mr. Silver is one of New York City’s 
great citizens. His distinguished record 
of community activities has won for him 
nationwide renown. 

In his address Mr. Silver points out 
the importance of protecting the dignity 
of teaching, increasing the salaries of 
teachers, and using the talents of teach- 
ers as an instrument for developing 
juvenile decency. 

The address follows: 


TION, NovEMBER 21, 1959, Hore: Astor 


It does not seem possible that 2 whole 
years have passed since I last had the privi- 
lege of appearing at your annual luncheon 
to bring you the greetings and good wishes 
of your entire board of education. 

If ever a span of time spun past in a 
whirlwind of events, it was these last 2 
years of adjustment to the quickening pace 
of a nuclear age. They have changed the 


, world more thoroughly and swiftly than any 


other period in the stumbling cavalcade of 
civilization. 

We will not soon forget how a little speck 
of matter flung into the reaches of the 
firmament became an aggravating cinder in 
the eye of education. Today, when the 
whole sky seems cluttered up with these 
temporary stars, we still remember how the 
first cosmic invader shook every citadel of 
learning within the borders of democracy. 

Our educational concept stood in doubt 
and our reverence for the humanities in 


students trembled even more with visions of 
impossible programs, all day school, and no 
summer vacation. 

Well, the panic has passed, and we may 
consider the problem with concern, but with 
calm. As we do so, I am proud to have the 
privilege of breaking bread again with the 
officers and members of the Protestant 
Teachers Association, and with your distin- 
guished guests, Dr. Peale, Dr. Potter, and my 
old friend, Dr. Jansen. 

Because the cornerstone of your organ- 
ization is the devotion you share toward a 
common form of worship, I feel that my 
mission in coming before you is not to bear 
a m concerning the things of the 
world that change. Rather, I would speak 
of things beyond the world and beyond 
change. 

We have come to know that the American 
system of education is strong because it is 
unregimented and unfettered. Thus, it is 
flexibe enough to meet any onslaught, free 
enough to forge its own national destiny in 
any contest to determine intellectual su- 
premacy. Now that we have had opportun- 
ity to assess our position, we know that, 
basically, our schools are good, and, joined 


together in the service of humanity, we will 


find the way to make them even better. 
Your calling as teachers is ennobled, in this 
effort, by the warm bond of faith which 
brings added zeal and dedication to the 
routine tasks of the classrooms. 

Yours is an enormous responsibility that 
goes beyond the limits of a lesson plan. No 
text in our methods of teaching can instruct 
&@ young heart and mind in the sanctity of 
life or the meaning of right and wrong with- 
out the influence of the teacher as the living 
symbol of these noble principles. 

In our homes, our schools and our places 
of worship, we must launch a crusade for the 
inculcation in our children of new stand- 
ards of juvenile decency. Their path as part 
of the future brotherhood of.man * * * in- 
deed, the whole hope of mankind is largely 
in your hands as teachers. 

The indecency of much current literature, 
the vulgarity on sale at the corner news- 
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stand-and the boldness of some programs on 
radio, television, and the motion picture 
screen * * * these pose a challenge which 
you, as teachers, must meet. Ethics and 
character, our precious heritage of liberty 
under the law, justice and equality of race, 
color, and creed * * * none of these can be 
conveyed effectively, solely by text or phrase. 

But they can be transmitted through a 
kind of spiritual osmosis in the wonderful 
relationship that can be created with a 
pupil by an understanding teacher—a 
teacher who not only knows and instructs— 
a teacher who cares, a teacher who believes 
in and lives by the high standards around 
which we have ™molded our educational 


process. 

The deplorable linking of the current 
television quiz-show scandal with certain 
education idols and, indirectly, with the 
very ideals of education, may cast a momen- 
tary shadow, in some quarters, on the high 
motives of learning. But I am confident that 
the moral fibers of America are strong, and 
the love of learning for its own sake Cannot 
be destroyed by any dishonorable dollar 
challenge from detractors and perverters. 
Those who sought to sell their wares have 
learned the hardest lesson of all. 

All of this is part of the educator’s bur- 
den in these troubled hours, and it is a bur- 
den which merits adequate compensation. 
Recently, at the Alfred E. Smith memorial 
dinner, in the presence of Governor Rocke- 
feller, Mayor Wagner, and other members of 
the board of estimate, I emphasized the im- 
portance of the rewards of teach- 
ing, and pointed out the dire need for higher 
salaries. 

“This subject always touches a tender 
nerve, but we should not permit it to become 
an inflamed one. I have served your cause 
long enough to know that the emergency 
treatment or temporary cure will not suffice. 

I have submitted a set of proposals to the 
members of the board of education and to 
the superintendent of schools which, I hope, 
will provide us with a starting point for 
salary discussions. We need to know, not 
only our goals for the immediate future, but 
what salary patterns we can set for long- 
Tange guidance. 

The dignity of teaching and the respect 
due your profession must not be impaired 
by unprofessional and indignant demon- 
strations each time the cost of living index 
takes another jump. I hope to see any- 
thing resembling recurring wrangling—yes, 
and any reason for it, as well—eliminated by 
a just and equitable long-term program of 
improved earnings instituted for every 
teacher in our public school system. 

You are entitled to no less, because you 
are proving your worth each day in the 
classroom, and I am only echoing the pride 
of our entire city administration and every 
member of our community in the great work 
you are doing to mold the minds and moral 
development of our young people. 

We, the community, must serve you who 
are the servers of youth, as this Nation, in- 
deed the world, focuses on the men and 
women of tomorrow. With a Bill of Rights 
for Youth emerging from the United Na- 
tions and proclaiming “that mankind owes 
to the child the best it has to give,” your 
daily lesson assumes its true significance in 
the patterns of history. 

It is a lesson in which you guide the gaze 
of youth to dimensions beyond the shallow 
depth of a television screen, or the narrow 
pages of sordid print, or the confines of 
callous indifference. It is one in which you 
set their sights on the changeiess stars and 
the ancient teachings which are ever new 
* * * on the ageless source of all strength 
who has fashioned us in His image as crea- 
tures who seek truth and knowledge, peace 
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and justice * * * and the enduring bless- 
ings of wisdom and understanding, as we 
walk humbly in the way of the Eternal 
Teacher. 





Military Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter of 


great interest on the subject of the re- 


lationship between active duty pay and 
retired pay, which has come from At- 
torney Albert F. Block of Davenport, 
Iowa, a personal friend who holds an 
outstanding record as a naval officer. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Davenport, Iowa, January 20, 1960. 
Senator TuHos. E. MarTINn, 
459 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: There are several bills, now in 
committee as I understand the situation, to 
reestablish the traditional relationship be- 
tween active duty pay and retired pay. Last 
session Senator STENNIs spoke in opposition 
to these bills. I wish you would see him 
about this and persuade him to change his 
mind. 

It is certain that he does not know the 
story or he would not think the way he does. 
Neither do I know the story from the Army 
viewpoint. I have to tell it from the Navy 
side. But I do not want you or him or any- 
one else to accept my statements of fact. 
Please verify them from other sources which 
are at your disposal. 

This Nation has a historic policy that, 
after each war the outstanding warriors have 
been rewarded with something tangible. 
Only one of them could be president. 
Therefore, in 1870, Admiral Farragut was 
paid $10,000 and in 1872 Admiral Porter was 
paid $13,000. In 1920 John Soller, father of 
the John H. Soller who built the Masonic 
Temple in Davenport, told me that he well 
remembered the day on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1872, when carpenters’ pay in this town 
was first raised to $1 a day. 

By 1899 the retirement pay device had 
crept into military pay so that Admiral 
Dewey got $13,500 plus $500 ‘allowances. 
For how many years did a captain in the 
Navy have the same basic pay as a member 
of the Congress, with longevity increments 
for the captain? And, when the armed 
forces asked pay increases, how many con- 
gressional denials were based on the retire- 
ment pay? 

They told us that we would be retired with 
pay amounting to 2% percent of the highest 
grade we might attain for each year of serv- 
ice, increased as officers of the same grade 
were increased and, second, that, while the 
Congress had the right to change this, we 
could have faith in them and that it would 
never be done. Do you know what effect 
that 6 percent increase had on our faith in 
the: Congress? And their government 
bonds? Same as an earthquake. 

Oh, I know the law that one Congress 
cannot bind the next and that on that ac- 
count one cannot enter into a contract with 
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the Honorable the Government of the 
United States but these United States teach 
the midshipmen and cadets that in their 
chosen profession as warriors they must be 
the soul of honor, must never distort the 
truth in any degree, must perform not only 
their contracts but also their promises to the 
letter and that the honor of the Nation they 
are engaging to defend is the example they 
must follow. : 

The simple truth is that this retirement 
pay got into the law as a clever device to 
avoid paying these officers what they were 
worth and now they have cut down the re- 
tirement pay. If they want to pay these of- 
ficers what they are worth, they should mul- 
tiply Admiral Porter’s pay by 16. Or 
Admiral Dewey's by five. Consider today’s 
price of what could be bought for a nickel in 
his day—a loaf of bread, a quart of milk, a 
piece of pie, a ham sandwich, a shoe shine, 
a streetcar ride, a ferryboat ride. Or take 
the title A cost of today’s fleet compared 
with the cost of Admiral Dewey’s fleet and 
use that for a multiplier. 

It is conceded that I am one of the officers 
entitled to pay. What other class of people 
knows what has happened? 

Herewith a spare copy of this letter for 
your convenience. You can either give it to 
Senator Stennis or print it in the record. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT F. BLock, 
Captain, U.S. Naval Reserve, Retired. 





Forand Bill, H.R. 4700, Prompts Blue | 


Shield Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, my bill 
H.R. 4700, now pending in the Ways and 


Means Committee, has seemed to focus ne i 


attention on the need for health insur- 
ance for the aged. It has not only stim- 


ulated thinking but it has also resulted | 4 


in real study of the problem by groups 
that, should long ago have taken steps to 
meet the grave problem that exists 
among the aged. 

I am happy to insert in the Recorp, as 
a part of my remarks, an article that ap- 
peared in the January issue of the maga- 
zine New York Medicine published by 
the Medical Society of the County of New 
York. 

The article is entitled “Blue Shield’s 
Future—And . Medicine’ pointing out 
that at its meeting, now being held in 
Chicago, Blue Shield’s goal is to explain 
and review the problems of the Blue 


Shield plans in various regions of the Na- 


tion. 

The article further says that “With 
the Forand-type legislation in Congress 
the drive is on to enroll more persons 


over age 65 in medical care plans. All ; 


Blue Shield plans have been urged to 
experiment in this area—easing enroll- 
ment requirements and _ broadening 


benefits. Much has been done but prog- 


ress is spotty across the Nation. In fair- 
ness be it said, it is the reluctance of lo- 
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cal medical societies to go along that 
creates the spotty picture.” 

The article follows: 

Bive SxHreLD’s FururE—AND MEDICINE 

On February 1-3, 1960, in Chicago the 
Blue Shield plans across the Nation will hold 
their annual meeting for physicians and the 
administrators of the State and local county 
medical societies. The is to explain 
and review the problems of the Blue Shield 
plans in the various regions of the Nation 
to bring about cooperative effort to make 
Blue Shield better. A second goal is to con- 
vey information to the medical societies so 
that relations between Blue Shield and the 
physicians of a community can be enhanced. 

By coincidence the meetings are held at a 
crucial time for problems are indeed press- 
ing. 
1. With Forand-type legislation in Con- 
gress the drive is on to enroll more per- 
sons over age 65 years in medical care 
plans. All Blue Shield plans have been 
urged to experiment in this area—easing 
enrollment requirements and _ broadening 
benefits. Much has been done but progress 
is spotty across the Nation. In fairness be 
it said, it is the reluctance of local medical 
societies to go along that creates the spotty 
picture. One can still find some physicians 
arguing that there is no problem; that any- 
one over 65 can get medical care through 
welfare departments if they need it. The 
reality is that if local medical communities 
and their affiliated Blue Shield plans do not 
expand their over-65-year coverage then 
someone is going to do it for them, with 
Mr. Forand ready in the wings to capitalize 
on the inertia and see that Government 
does it. 

2. There is a strong need for some type of 
nationwide Blue Shield coverage that has 
similar benefits and premiums in different 
areas. ls to cover Federal Govern- 
ment employees in Blue Shield are bottle- 
necked because coverage varies widely from 
area to area. The same applies to the large 
national employers among the great cor- 
porations. They need a type of Blue Shield 
plan that will permit their employees to be 
transferred or shifted from one area to an- 
other without rewriting contracts, chang- 
ing rates and revising countless other vari- 
ations. Such uniformity can be achieved 
only if local Blue Shield plans and the 
local arta medical societies that endorse 
and support them can come-to some. under- 
standing in these matters. The time is at 
hand to look beyond the boundaries of 
one’s town or one’s region to the Nation 
as a whole. 

8. Inherent in point No. 2 above is the 
dilemma which faces the 70-odd Blue Shield 
plans in the Nation. Of necessity they have 
come up with 70 variations of coverage. 
One of the sharpest differences is that some 
plans have the service feature in which the 
coverage pays all the medical cost. if the 
patient is under the agreed-upon income 
bracket for service benefits. Here in New 
York this means $6,000 per year for the 
family income. Yet in other parts of the 
Nation Blue Shield pays only on an in- 
demnity basis according to the fee schedule: 
The physician charges what he wishes and 
the Blue Shield pays part of the fee. In 
this situation Blue Shield is no different 
than the commercial insurance companies 
which do the same thing. 

This chaotic situation, one should em- 
phasize, is not the fault of the Blue Shield 
plans but the decision of the doctors locally 
in a community as to the type of Blue Shield 
coverage they will support. Local autonomy 
is the rule and the doctors of the local 
medical society have the final say. 

This leads on to a point which all think- 
ing physicians should contemplate and 
which explains many of the headaches which 
the profession encounters today. It is this: 
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Today labor, management and Govern 


ment are powerful because they are national 
in scope. They have learned that piecemeal 
decisions,. varying from region to region or 
community to community bring differences 
and disunity and the weakness of splinter- 
type thinking and action. Unfortunately 
medicine still is in this stage of thinking 
about the servicing and payment of medical 
care. 

-In a former era when labor was unor- 
ganized nationally, and manageemnt was 
unorganized nationally, and the government 
rested more on local cities and States than 
upon Federal Government the position of 
medicine in a community was very high. 
It was well organized at the local level (in- 
deed better than labor and management in 
its community) and thus it had power, 
prestige and respect locally. 

But the times have changed and while the 
local medical societies still demand this local 
power and adutonomy the thinking of man- 
agement and labor has passed them by. It is 
labor and management together that now 
control vast sums of money which are ear- 
marked for medical care, It is management 
and labor which now can call the shots on 
how. medical care is rendered and paid for. 
It is not the question of the quality of medi- 
cal care and the clinical side of medicine— 
where the physician alone is rightly supreme. 
It is rather the socioeconomics of the matter 
where the physicians and the medical so- 
cieties are only one of four facets (a) labor— 
supplying the patients, (b) management— 
supplying the money to finance the medical 
care, and (c) the public, the community 
(which means government) supplying the 
controls, if need be, to see that the job is 
done. 


This is the problem (and-this is the reason 
for the problem though it may not be dis- 
cussed so bluntly) which faces the coming 
meeting of the Blue Shield plans when they 
gather in Chicago next month. 

Every local county medical society (some 
1,600 of them) and every physician member 
of a local medical society (some 160,000 of 
them) will be sitting figuratively on the side- 
lines at the Chicago meeting. Few societies 
will be represented—though their presence 
would be welcomed—but every medical so- 
ciety should know that how it reacts to Blue 
Shield plans affects the status of every physi- 
cian across the Nation. 





Banish Poverty Froni America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was my special privilege on January 25 
to address the Legislature of the State 
of West Virginia in their legislative 
chamber at Charleston, W. Va. I ask 

ous consent that my address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR Huserr H. HUMPHREY 
BEFORE THE West Virctnia STaTe LEGISLA- 
— CHARLESTON, W. VA., JANUARY 26, 
The fact that the West Virginia Legisla- 

ture is grappling with questions of supply- 

ing food for the h and other welfare 
measures points up the bitter fact that the 


























































other, holding one conference after another, 
one speech after another, about the 
problems of the aged. The time has come 
to act. ’ 
In addition to many other things, Con 
gress must pass a measure which will pro- 
vide hospitalization and nursing home care 
and other services for our elderly people as a 
matter of earned benefits under our social 
security law. We must forge ahead on med- 
ical research. The dread disease of cancer 
must be conquered. 
What about the wage earner? After all 


most of the low income families are headed. 


by wage earners. It is clear that the great- 
est hope for eliminating poverty is regular 
employment at decent wages for America’s 
wage earners. 

That means a number of things. 

It means making it easier, not harder, for 
unions to organize the unorganized and 
bring them the economic benefits of col- 
lective bargaining. 

It means raising the Federal minimum 
wage at once to at least $1.25—and, even 
more importantly—extending the coverage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to millions not 
now covered. 

Tt means at long last doing something 
about the 1 million migrant farm workers, 
who, on the average, work less than 150 days 
a year—and these at miserable wages and 
under disgraceful conditions of housing, 
transportation, and child labor. 

It means the economic health 


well as another bill that has so much mean-~ 

ing for your State—the Coal Research bill. 
This area t or distressed areas 

legislation would provide two badly needed 
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programs—one to retrain unemployed work- 
ers to take new kinds of jobs in industry, and 
the other to encourage new industry to es- 
tablish itself in the distressed ereas through 
long-term, low-interest Government financ- 
ing. 

There is even more that the Federal and 
State Governments can do together. Let 
me outline some of the other basic features 
of a program to provide for area redevelop- 
ment. 

.I propose that Government undertake 
broad programs for the restoration of basic 
health to the distressed areas, such as: 

1. The concentration of authorized public 
works programs designed to lay the base for 
greatly expanded future productivity of the 
areas—to provide more efficient transporta- 
tion facilities, more and cheaper power 
sources, better school buildings and labora- 
tories, and greatly expanded timber man- 
agement practices, in appropriate areas. 

’ Such public works projects would also act 
as immediate stimulants in the area by pro- 
viding additional jobs for workers and 
markets for businessmen in the area. 

2. Intensified Government-financed re- 
search into the ways of making greater use 
of the raw materials and natural resources 
of the distressed areas, and to find additional 
outlets for existing industry and new out- 
lets for the latent wealth of the area. 

3. The immediate consideration by the 
Federal Government of an export subsidy on 
coal where foreign competition and cutrate 
prices injure American producers and 
shippers. 

4. A determined effort to find greater uses 
for our vast coal resources in our foreign 
aid program, particularly to the under- 
developed countries that are beginning their 
industrialized programs. 

Ending economic distress and expanding 
our economy also means bringing our un- 
employment insurance system up to date, 
so that wage earners do not become paupers 
when deprived of work through no fault of 
their own. More than one of every three 
unemployed in 1958 received no unemploy- 
ment insurance, and millions exhausted the 
inadequate benefits to which they were 
entitied. 

Ending economic distress means eliminat- 
ing discrimination in employment which all 
too often keeps Negroes and other minority 
groups from obtaining jobs which their tal- 
ent and training entitles them to. 

It means improving the skills and educa- 
tion of workers unable to meet the needs of 
a@ rapidly changing technology. 

All of these things, and more, must be 
done to give Americans a better chance to 
lead dignified lives of gainful employment. 

I have spoken many times—and will 
again—on the plight of the American farm 
family. I wish today merely to place this 
issue in the context of the basic theme of 
this address. Certainly, the curse of poverty 
can never be eliminated from America unless 
we do justice to the family farmers of our 
Nation who have given us the tremendous 
abundance of food and fiber. 

Through my Family Farm De- 
velopment Act, I have proposed legislation 
which will provide a measure security for 
our farm families and will at the same time 
better utilize our food and fiber products as a 
powerful force for peace and world economic 
development. 

Our primary goal must be decent wages or 
other private income for every American 
family or individual. But there will always 
be some families without breadwinners. And 
there will always be individuals unable to 
provide for themselves. 

It was Isaiah who called upon us “to do 
well; relieve the oppressed; judge the father- 
less; plead for the widow.” 

It saddens me to find America failing to do 
all it should, all it could. 

Last year over 5 million Americans received 
some quantities of surplus food from our 
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bulging warehouses. But under this admin- 
istration, the law has been administered so 
that only those commodities in super-abun- 
dant supply have been made available for 
these direct distributions of food for the 
needy. 

Cornmeal, dried skim milk, and flour are all 
wonderful commodities—but should an 
American child be expected to live on these 
alone? 

As chairman of an agriculture subcommit- 
tee, I held hearings last year on measures 
which would have made grants to localities 
for distribution of these foods and many 
others to families and communities in need. 

It distressed me, as it should all America, 
that the White House opposed these im- 
provements. Why? Because it was claimed 
that it would unbalance the budget. But is 
the budget purely a matter of dollars? Is 
there no room on the balance scale for 
human needs or feelings? 

Despite administration opposition, we did 
get through the Congress a modest food- 
stamp program. But already Mr. Benson has 
announced that he does not intend to put 
that program into effect. 

In addition to alleviating those suffering 
from poverty today, we must seek to elim- 
inate those factors that tend to perpetuate 
economic distress. 

We must provide adequate education for 
every child. This means new classrooms, 
more and better trained and paid teachers, 
scholarships, and improved curriculum. 

We must have a housing program big 
enough for a growing America—housing 
for all—slum clearance—clean and modern 
neighborhoods. 

We must bring the blessings of medical 
progress to all our people—more and better 
hospitals—and adequate supply of doctors, 
nurses and technicians. 

I have merely touched on some of the obli- 
gations of our society in this basic area in 
the midst of our so-called prosperous society. 

We must not be fooled by slogans. We 
must face up to the facts of life as we find 
them, and then organize ourselves and all 
our resources for the job I have outlined 
today. 

For I ask you: How can we bring peace to 
the world, how can we maintain our moral 
and spiritual leadership in the world, if we 
fail to demonstrate a capacity for taking care 
of our own people—their needs, their hopes, 
their very lives? 


t 


Norman A. Cocke, Man of the South for 
1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN,- JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, Col. 
Hubert F. Lee of Decatur, Ga., who is 
well known in business circles through- 
out the Nation as the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Dixie Business, initiated the 
Man of the South Award, which is be- 
stowed each year upon the resident of 
the South who in the estimation of his 
colleagues has made the most signal con- 
tributions to the industrial, educational, 
and religious life of the South. This 
honor was bestowed upon Norman A. 
Cocke, the retiring president of the Duke 
Power Co., for the year 1959 at the meet- 
ing held in Mr. Cocke’s home city, Char- 
lotte, N.C., on the evening of December 
14, 1959. The toastmaster at the meet- 
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ing was John C. Whitaker, the retiring 
president of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., and the speakers were Mr. Louis V. 
Sutton, president of the Carolina Power 
& Light Co.; Dr. Hollis Edens, president 
of Duke University; Rev. Thom Blair, a 
distinguished clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church; and Mr. Reuben B. Robertson, 
Sr., chairman of the board of the Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co. I had the privi- 
lege of presenting the award to Mr. 
Cocke on that occasion. The speeches 
of Mr. Sutton, Dr. Edens, Reverend Blair, 
and Mr. Robertson are all worthy of 
preservation because they summed up 
varying aspects of Mr. Cocke’s great con- 
tributions to the industrial, educational, 
and religious life of the Carolinas in 
particular, and the South in general. 
The only copy of these speeches now 
available to me is that delivered by Louis 
V. Sutton, who spoke:on the contribu- 
tions of Mr. Cocke as an industrialist. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: — 

NORMAN COCKE, AN INDUSTRIALIST 
(By Louis V. Sutton) 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Ervin, friends and 
admirers of Norman Atwater Cocke, it is a 
distinct pleasure and privilege to appear this 
evening to honor my very good friend and to 
attest to his outstanding ability as one of 
our great utility executives and business 
leaders. As a@ young man he grew up at 
Petersburg, Va. Norman’s father, a distin- 
guished lawyer, lived on a large farm in 
Prince George County just outside the city 
of Petersburg. Incidentally, some of the 
fiercest fighting of the Civil War occurred 
on this farm around the Confederate forts 
called Fort Hell and Fort Damnation... The 
armies were engaged here for some 18 
months. Many of you have heard of the 
Battle of the Crater, which was waged nearby. 

Both Norman and I attended Petersburg 
Academy founded by that fiery Confederate 
officer, Gordon McCabe, Jr., whose name the 
academy bore until after his death. Dur- 
ing my last year there my deskmate was 
Norman’s younger brother, Aleck. Many 
times I went hunting with Aleck on his 
father’s farm and in addition to birds usually 
found many lead bullets around the old forts 
and breastworks on.the farm. 

Like his father, Norman studied law. He 
graduated from the New York Law School— 
was admitted to the New York Bar in 1906, 
and practiced: law in New York City briefly 
before coming to Charlotte. 

On November 12, 1906, Norman Cocke 
started with the Southern Power Co., pred- 
ecessor of the Duke Power Co., as an at- 
torney. Since then he has seen his com- 
pany’s business grow and expand until it is 
now 500 times as large as it was then—from 
a few customers including several cotton 
mills, to more than 700,000 customers; from 
a@ power output of 25 million kilowatt-hours 
per annum to 12% billion kilowatt-hours 
for the past 12 months’ period. The rate 
paid by residential and farm customers has 
been reduced from around 15 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour to an average of about 2 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. 

He also has seen his company become, un- 
der his guidance and direction, one of the 
great privately owned electric utilities of our 
country; an institution that has played a 
vital role in the great development of the 
Piedmont section of the two Cafolinas. 

Norman's outstanding accomplishments as 
an industrial and utility leader and execu- 
tive cannot be told briefly and I shall men- | 
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tion only a few high points. He started as 
an attorney for Southern Power Co. and. for 
Mr. James B. Duke. He later became a vice 
president of Duke Power Co., a director, the 
general counsel, and finally the president. 
He was also an officer or director of 17 other 
companies affiliated with the Duke system 
as well as many industrial and textile enter- 
prises. 

It has been said that during the some 25 
years that the Southern Power Co. of which 
Mr. J. B. Duke was president and Norman 
Cocke was an officer, the company never in- 
curred any debt, never borrowed any money, 
and never paid any dividends. All earnings 
were plowed back into the company. The 
president, Mr. Duke, worked without pay or 
reimbursement of his expenses. During the 
more than half a century the Southern and 
Duke Power Cos, planned and built wisely 
into the present-day, magnificent company. 

When the four major power companies in 
the two Carolinas and Virginia organized the 
Carolinas Virginia Nuclear Power Associates 
in 1956 for the purpose of constructing the 
first nuclear fuel generating plant in the 
Southeast, Norman Cocke became ‘the first 
president as well as member of its board of 
directors. About the same time he was 
elected to the board of directors of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, the trade organization 
of the electric utility industry whose mem- 
bership includes practically every major 
privately owned electric utility company in 
the United States. 

It has been my good fortune, during the 
past 25 years that I have been back in Caro- 
lina, to have Norman Cocke as a close friend 
and neighbor, whose counsel I frequently 
sought. Our two companies have the privi- 
lege, as well as the responsibility, of serving 
the major portion of the two Carolinas—a 
truly wonderful section of our country. It 
is needless for me to remind you of Norman’s 
personal integrity and of the high esteem 
in which he is held by everyone, and the 
lovable personality which rightly qualifies 
him for the title of a true southern gentle- 
man. In addition, I can bear witness to his 
excellent judgment, ability, soundness, and 
leadership. It has been a great pleasure to 
be associated with and to work with Nor- 
man. He has been most helpful and coop- 
erative at all times. 

In addition to our business and work, we 
have had a number of most pleasant sociable 
trips together. The last was our recent trip 
to Europe with the Governor, when Norman’s 
most charming, lovely wife—whom I had the 
privilege of knowing in Petersburg before she 
became Mrs. Cocke—asked me to look after 
Norman and said she was entrusting him to 
my tender care. Needless to say I found 
this not too difficult but most enjoyable. 

Despite his preoccupation with the man- 
agement of a large, farflung business and 
many smaller ones, he always demonstrates 
@ warmth of nature which is a comfort to 
his friends and family. As a personal salute 
to Norman Cocke, I would borrow from the 
Bard of Avon, to say: 

“His life is gentle, and the elements so 
mixed in him that nature might stand up 
and say to all the world: This is a man.” 





Policies for the Sixties 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, ¥ 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
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from a spech I made to the National 
Press Club on January 5, 1960, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLICIES FOR THE SIXTIES 


(By Senator Huserr H. Humpuerey, Demo- 
crat, Minnesota) 

Today, I don’t want to discuss politics, 
1960. I wish to talk about policies for the 
sixties. 

As we enter the 1960’s, I see America 
adrift—with much of her enormous reser- 
voir of energy, power, and good will un- 
tapped—unused. 

There are powerful currents in the world 
today, but they are not currents of our 
making or liking. They are currents that 
sweep us along. We are the victim, not the 
shaper of events. 

Just four decades ago, at the dawn of the 
1920’s, America entered upon the “age of 
normalcy.” 

Thirty-three years later, in 1953, America 
entered a mew era: The “age.of com- 
placency.” 

A profound change came over the Amer- 
ican Government. The decision was made 
to confine the solutions to the problems of 
the 1950’s within rigid, artificial, budgetary 
walls. 

That change did much to shape the re- 
mainder of the 50’s. 

It set in motion a unilateral cut-back of 
America’s defense forces—with the result 
that we embark on the summit talks of the 
1960’s not militarily supreme, but second- 
best in a variety of fields. 

“A bigger bang for a buck” was the 
slogan designed to justify the stripping of 
our conyentional military strength. ‘“Mas- 
sive retaliation” was used to comfort Amer- 
icans who sensed, but were never told, that 
the power of the Soviet Union was growing 
ever more complex and subtle. 

1953 marked the beginning of an era in 
which programs and solutions were not 
measured against the size of the problems 
to be solved, but were tailored to fit the 
economic strait jacket we had designed for 
ourselves. 

The foreign aid program fell victim to the 
fixed-budget philosophy as the Secretary of 
the Treasury became a controlling voice in 
the fashioning of our foreign policy. We 
appeared to the world to become a Nation 
that cared more for dollars than for human 
welfare. 

In the name of “fiscal responsibility,” an 
administration that knew the cost of every- 
thing and the value of nothing shattered 
the great pattern of American world leader- 
ship. 

Here at home during the fifties, the num- 
ber of school children grew faster than, the 
classrooms, but there was no money for 
school rooms or teachers in the budgetary 
strait jacket. 

Streams grew more polluted, cities more 
crowded, slums more squalid, but America, 
in her fiscal straitjacket, could at best at- 
tack these problems only half-heartedly. 

The problems of automation, of urban 
living, and the technological revolution in 
agriculture were neglected and shunted 
aside. 4 

The population grew, the problems multi- 
plied, but the budget remained fixed. 

Slogans. were substituted for programs. 

Public relations replaced public service. 

And these policies of slogan and slow-down 
have cost us dearly. The next President of 
the United States is going to inherit a series 
of problems that have been swept under the 
rug—-where they have been festering and 
intensifying. Some one—the American peo- 
ple ultimately—niust pay the price of this 
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ostrich-like attitude. And it will be a price 
that has been accumulating compound in- 
terest. 

We will hear much talk about peace and 
prosperity in the months ahead. 

We all want ty. But the pros- 
perity we want must not be lopsided. It 


should be a prosperity that springs from an | 


< working 
young and the elderly. We seek a prosperity 
for America that insures social 

We all want peace; peace is no 
issue. But the peace we want must be en- 
during. It must have deep roots. 

Peace is not passive; itis active. Nor can 
peace be won by slogans. 

There can be no peace in a world plagued 
by poverty, hunger, disease, and illiteracy. 

There can be no genuine and lasting peace 
in a world plunged headlong in a reckless 
and unrestrained arms race. 

Aristotle rightly said that poverty is “the 
parent of revolution and crime.” Then why 
tolerate it—when mankind has at its hand 
wealth and real power of fantastic dimen- 
sions? 

In America’s so-called surplus food and 
fiber production, we wealth of a 
uniquely useful a curse, but 
a blessing. , 

We can, and we must, use this enormous 
wealth for the benefit of all men—not only 
because it is the right and just thing to do, 
but also because it is fundamentally in our 
own interest. We can and we must give 
leadership to a worldwide cooperative attack 
upon poverty and ignorance—the eternal 
enemies of peace and freedom. 

At the same time, we must explore every 
opportunity—relentlessly, tenaciously, pa- 
tiently—to find agreement on a safeguard 
system of arms control. 

The job of the next President of the United 
States is to take off the wraps—to liberate 
America’s energies and resources—and to tell 
the American people the plain truth. For 
the critical dilemma of American leadership 
will be how to preserve the spirit and the 
letter of freedom in America, while organ- 
izing our society to compete with the mono- 
lithic; disciplined, and wnrushing Commu- 
nist system. 

There must be democratic planning and 
purpose. Our national policies cannot be 
compartmentalized. The great decisions of 
war and peace are interwoven with a score of 
other national policy decisions. Agricul- 
tural policy and foreign policy cannot be 
divorced. What we do in this country to 
enlarge or to abridge the rights of minority 
groups inevitably has a direct and heavy 
impact on our position in the world. 

No major area of American effort faliis to 
bear directly on our relations with the rest 
of the world. 

But, planning in America cannot be dic- 
tated. In a democracy no man can lead by 
ordering and directing, but only by per~ 
suasion. The next President of the United 
States must be more than an executive. He 
must in a very real sense be an educator. 
He will lead successfully only by building a 
consensus behind a total national effort— 
embodying the national will and expressing 
the Nation’s priorities. 

In his role of educator, he must tell the 
people that if the age of complacency con- 
tinues, America will soon become a second- 
class power. 

He must tell them that we have already 
been surpassed in a number of military 
and scientific flelds, and that a vast effort 
will be needed to regain the posture of 
strength necessary to negotiate with the 
Soviets. in any field including disarma- 
ment, 

He must understand that science has 
given politics new dimensions in which te 
work—not just for war, but for peace. 
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He must tell them that America needs 
strengthening inside, that she has been 
starved for public and social services, 


in the 1960's. They can also be met, in 
part, by closing tax loopholes. 

But if the needs should prove larger, 
then the American people should be asked 
to face up to that prospect and pay the 
bill. They should in any event be dis- 
abused of the notion that the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is as immutable and 
heaven-sent as the Scriptures. 

We can afford to do what needs to be done. 

But there are some things America can- 
not afford, and the next President . must 
make this abundantly clear. 

He must tell our people that we cannot 
afford a second-best defense, or inadequate 
schools, or underpaid teachers, or second- 
class citizenship for anyone. We cannot 
afford cities clogged with traffic, cloaked in 
smog and riddled. with slums. We cannot 
afford prolonged recessions and unemploy- 
ment. 

Above all, the next President must re- 
mind the people of a vital lesson of his- 
tory: that America can do anything she 
wills to do. 

America did not stop fighting World War 
TI or pull out of Korea just because she 
couldn’t balance the budget. 

America has shown that when summoned 
to the heights, she can rise to the heights. 

But she will not be summoned by men 
who everywhere see obstacles rather than 
opportunities. 

She will not be summoned by men for 
whom good intentions are a substitute for 
action. 

The world cries out Yor leaders who ‘seek 
and enjoy endeavor, who will achievement 
and point the way to it. 

The late Eugene Meyer, one of the most 
revered men in your profession, once told 
a Senate committee in a time of crisis: 

“All that we value in civilization has come 
about through the agency of men who re- 
fused to allow nature to take its course— 
men of heroic hope who used the sover- 
eignty of their spirit and the light of their 
reason to force the proof that the human 
person can make his own purposes pre- 
vail in the face of blind fortune.” 

Men and nations can forge their own 
destinies if they but will to exert the “sov- 
ereignty of their spirit and the light of their 
reason.” But for men and nations to will 
this, their leaders must will it for them and 
with them. 





The Senate in Recent Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


, Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Rich- 
ard Rovere writes a provocative analysis 
of what has happened to the Senate in 
recent years in his Washington letter to 
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the current issue of the New Yorker mag- 
azine. I ask unanimous consent that an 
excerpt from his letter relating to the 
Senate be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Except for a brief debate among Senate 
Democrats over the efficacy of LyNnpOoN 
JoxuNnson’s leadership, the session thus far 
has been surpassingly dull, and no relief 
from the dullness is in sight.. No public 
hearings of much interest are scheduled, and 
the Senate this year is unlikely to be the 
scene of any momentous debates. The last 
Senate session was hardly lively, and it is a 
puzzling circumstance that the Senate to- 
day, though it probably boasts more Mem- 
bers with first-rate intellectual equipment 
than it has had at any other time in this 
century, is a far less interesting forum than 
it was 10 or 15 years ago, when the caliber 
of its individual Members was pretty low. 
It is possible that there is some relationship 
between this and the Sehate’s recent impor- 


tance as a breeding ground for presidential . 


candidates. The past few years have seen 
the Senate pull ahead of the statehouses as 
a source of presidential timber. This is not 
because of the superior quality of its men 
but because national and international is- 
sues have become the crucial ones to most 
voters, and also because the mediums of 
publicity have taken on an increasingly na- 
tional character. It is a rare Governor, such 
as New York’s present one, who can make 
himself heard across the country on matters 
of interest to the entire Nation, and, as far 
as that is concerned, it is a rare Governor 
who has anything to say about them. But 
almost any Senator is likely to find himself 
tapped by a national network for an occa- 
sional panel or interview show, and sooner 
or later Timre or Life or some other periodical 
gets around to telling its readers about even 
the more obscure Members. As Senators 
have been made to seem less remote, Gover- 
nors have been made to seem more remote; 
the increased power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the accompanying nationalization 
of issues have made the statehouses seem 
more parochial than ever. The Senate, 
though, appears to be a less stimulating place 
than it was when it produced fewer na- 
tional figures and potential candidates, and 
one reason may be that as its more promi- 
nent Members grow in stature as sages and 
leaders, they diminish in senatorial stature. 
They function on “Meet the Press’’ or “Face 
the Nation” rather than on the Senate floor 
or in the hearing rooms, and when they be- 
come active candidates they are hardly Sen- 
ators at all. Senator KENNEDY used to make 
some eloquent and penetrating speeches 
from the floor, but for the last year or so 
he has been saving his fire for dentists’ con- 
ventions, newspaper interviews, and televised 
lectures. Senator Humpuerery last year was 
making some remarkably interesting talks 
on disarmament and was heading a serious 
investigation of the subject; now he is a 
candidate in primaries and is concerned 
principally with “gut” issues. The number 
of candidates in the Senate is, of course, 
small, but the fact that there are practically 
none anywhere else must make just about 
every Senator aware of the possibilities of 
the place, and a bit less content to look upon 
it as a institution where a man can find 
complete fulfillment. It was this feeling 
about the Senate that used to make it so 
fascinating, and it would be a most melan- 
choly development if this feeling were to die 
out. 
RicHarp H. Rovere. 
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Communist Infiltration of Latin Amer- 
ica—Article by Constantine Brown 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr: President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by the well-known columnist; Constan- 
tine Brown, which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star, Tuesday, 
January 26, 1960. In his column, Mr. 
Brown discusses the dangers inherent in 
a policy of weakness and vacillation, in- 
sofar as Communist infiltration of Latin 
America is concerned. His analysis of 
the situation warrants careful reading, 
not only by Members of Congress, but 
by the American public as well. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ACTION NEEDED IN HEMISPHERE—HOPE THAT 

PRESIDENTS Tour Writ ALTER PRESENT 

TREND CALLED WISHFUL THINKING 


(By Constantine Brown) 


A Soviet embassy has been established in 
Bolivia’s capital of La Paz. An Egyptian 
diplomatic mission is being established in 
Panama City. Throughout Latin America 
delegations and missions of Russia and its 
satellites, and especially Communist China, 
are active in a successful anti-United States 
campaign. ' 

The systematic and well-conceived propa- 
ganda is bearing fruit. Hence, the deep con- 
cern over the situation among Republican 
and Democratic Members of both houses 
of Congress as well as in the Pentagon. The 
State Department appears to be in a state 
of confusion since the death of Secretary 
Dulles and retirement of Undersecretary 
Robert Murphy. Policymakers wonder what 
to do over the impossible situation in Cuba. 
The general trend seems to be, Don’t offend 
Castro. ' 

Prodded by Communists—particularly the 
advisers sent by Peiping—Dictator Fidel 
Castro and his henchmen are kicking over 
the traces and losing no opportunity to slap 
Uncle Sam. 

Castro’s activities are not confined to 
Cuba alone. They extend to Panama—where 
he attempted a coup d'etat last November— 
and to a number of other countries in Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean. 

The State Department’s diplomatic strat- 
egy seems to consist of what the French 
call cherchez midi a quatorze heures 
(look for noon at 2 p.m.). That is to say, 
Do tomorrow what should have been done 
day before yesterday. But even in this 
policy which may imply a show of strength, 
there are a number of advisers who shun 
taking at least some economic actions which 
might conceivably bring the Cuban dic- 
tator to his senses. 7 : 

The fact that the Cuban people them- 
selves are beginning to feel and resent 
strongly the heavy hand of Fulgencio Ba- 
tista’s successor even more than they felt 
that of the previous regime seems to be 
ignored by our State Department experts on 
Latin American affairs. They are advising 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Herter 
that any show of strength, even when the 
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rights of Anrerican citizens in Cuba, guaran- 
teed by international law, are ruthlessly ig- 
nored, might play into the hands of the 
Communist propagandists. 

Strong actions would be welcomed by our 
sister Republics which fear Communist in- 
trusions. They feel themselves hopelessly 
handicapped because the powerful United 
States has adopted too literally the Christian 
virtue of turning the other cheek. Thus 
Castro and his crowd, whom we rushed to 
recognize despite their known Communist 
record and who received last year the acco- 
lade of the American newspaper editors when 
the “leader” was their guest of honor and 
featured speaker at their gathering in Wash- 
ington, is waging a relentless campaign 
against us, not only in Cuba but in other 
Latin American countries. © ; 

A policy of wait and see is still being 
advocated by the Sf&te Department where it 
is felt the pending visit of President Eisen- 
hower to a number of Latin American Re- 
publics would result in changing the present 
trend in our favor. 

There seems to be no doubt that there 
will be no repetitions of the dramatic inci- 
dents experienced by Vice President and 
Mrs. Richard Nixon during their visit to 
South America. The Communists have re- 
portedly passed the word, as they did when 
Mr. Eisenhower visited Rome, that there 
should be no hostile manifestations. But 
what seems to be overlooked is the fact that 
the Middle Eastern countries where Mr. 
Eisenhower was received with thundering 
ovations are bitterly anti-Communist. India, 
where the reception was even more spec- 
tacular, was feeling for the first time the 
hot breath of Communist aggression, 


The people of Latin America do not have 
the same awareness as those of the Asian 
Continent. Hence, whatever enthusiastic 
reception Mr. Eisenhower man enjoy in Latin 
America will not necessarily have the same 
meaning as in the Middle East. Hence, the 
expectation of some superoptimistic diplo- 
mats that the present situation would change 
after the Chief Executive’s visit next sum- 
mer appears at best wishful thinking. The 
realists in Congress and Government agen- 
cies feel that nothing but determination by 
the administration could avert a Communist 





* takeover in our hemisphere where the diplo- 


matic experts consider the Monroe Doctrine 
as obsolete. 





Revitalizing American Railroads 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 © 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, while 
some of our industries are teeming with 
growth and progress, others, which 
have served us well in years past, seem 
somehow to be in a state of dormancy 
and uncertainty. With less than one- 
twelfth of the world’s population and 
little more than one-third of its area, 
North America has nearly one-half of 
the world’s railway mileage and far 
more than one-half of the aggregate 
railway capacity to move passengers and 
freight. It is the railroads that helped 
build the economy of this country, and 
it is the railroads that bridged East and 
West. Yet now, while the country is 
steaming ahead, our railroads somehow 
seem to be left behind. 
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It is a common notion among many 


‘so-called financial experts that no 


money can be made in railroads, and 
that railroads, therefore, merit little 
future attention. Yet it has been 
demonstrated, both in Europe and in 
this country, that when progress comes 
to railroads, profits also come. What is 
said about railroads has been long said 
about public and municipal transporta- 
tion generally—that they are romantic 
but not practical remnants from an era 
gone by. But one needs only to look at 
what happened to the public transpor- 
tation system in the District of Colum- 
bia over the past few years to be re- 
assured that there is money to be made 
if progress is introduced. 

A few months back I called upon the 
railroads’ management and unions to 
discharge their public responsibility by 
negotiating a settlement and preventing 
the danger of a strike. I said at that 
time: 

The blueprints of a strike are now being 
readied—and this:is in face of the continuing 
Communist threat, the urgent needs of na- 
tional security, and our steel strike dam- 
aged economy. Instead of preparing for a 
strike, they should be making the blueprints 
for railroad improvements. 


Many of our railroads are now in 
financial difficulties. They claim that 
‘“featherbedding”’—which means work 
paid for but not needed—is costing them 
nearly one half billion dollars a year. 
The railway unions contend that 
“featherbedding” does not exist. Yet, 
most railroad work rules and manage- 
ment practices were adopted after the 
First World War—in a day when passen- 
ger trains averaged 20 miles an hour 
and trains moved at about 12% miles 
an hour—half of the present day speed. 

It would appear that railroad man- 
agement and unions have a great re- 
sponsibility and challenge ahead of 
them. It is imperative that this great 
arm of American free enterprise not be 
permitted to remain long moribund. It 
is imperative that they look at the new 
facts of American life, that they make 
use of newer and better equipment, of 
newer methods of management and de- 
velopment—so that the full faith of the 
people and business in the American 
railroads may be fully restored. 

I should like to have printed at this 
point of my remarks a letter from Mr. 
Joseph C. Wangen, of Superior, Wis., 
who traces the railroad history over the 
last 46 years, and concludes: 

To quarrel over advancement and not ac- 
cept the betterment it furnishes as a give- 
and-take proposition is paradoxical. The 
increase in intelligence is bound to bring 
improved achievement. Why argue against 
the achievements these new inventions 
bring? Should we go back to the days be- 
fore the moldboard plow? I think not. 


I ask that Mr. Wangen’s entire letter 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RAILROAD MILESTONES 
To THe CHRISTIAN ScreENcE MONTTOR: 

After working for 46 years on a railroad I 
am naturally interested in the present rail- 
way controversy. 
































































If one will but 


problem 
ticular. We kids would watch these trains 
come in, for it was quite spectacular. ‘There 
were no airbrakes then so the brakemen 
would have to run the full length of the 
trains on top of the cars, wi 


and with 
brake clubs they would turn the brake whel . 
the 


tight on each car to bring 
stop at the station. 

We looked upon this feat with a sort of 
hero worship, for it was plain there was 
great risk involved. With the introduction 
of the airbrake, the most difficult and 


train to a 


hazardous task was removed for the train- — 


men. 

When the steam engine came into being, 
it was about the most outstanding devel- 
opment in machinery, and anyone who drove 
one had the high title of locomotive engi- 
neer. Academically they are not. engineers, 
but engine drivers. The run in those days 


though the speed of trains has increased 
several times. 

The fireman really had to work, especially 
if he were firing a mallet engine, which is 
two engines in one as they are equipped with 
a double set of cylinders and driving wheels. 
To stoke coal in one of their fireboxes was 
really something, for these fireboxes had al- 
most double ordinary length. Yes, those en- 
gines could really eat up the coal, especially 
on a mountain run. 

Later handfiring was changed by intro- 
ducing the stoker, which delivered the coal 
into the firebox by a mere puli of a lever, 
for the power of the engine turned the 
screw conveyor. The writer recalls too well 
when these stokers came into use for he 
made up the initial order for parts to be 
installed. This took place if the year 1914. 

The next step of improvement for steam 
locomotives was the conversion into oil 
burners. This also made the task easier for 
the fireman. The final change came with 
the diesel locomotive. These latter changes 
made the job of a fireman a position. 

To quarrel over advancement and not ac- 
cept the betterment it furnishes as a give- 
and-take proposition is paradoxical. The 
increase in intelligence is bound to bring im- 
proved achievement. Why argue against the 
achievements these new inventions bring? 
Should we go back to the days before the 
moldboard plow? I think not. 

JOSEPH C. WANGEN. 

Superior, WIs. 
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Necessity or Expansion and Improvement 
of Educational Programs in the United 
States ‘ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
almost daily we are hearing more and 
more. debate over the question of Fed- 
eral assistance to public schools. As we 
review the great need to expand and im- 
prove our national educational program, 
it seems to me that the question is not 
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of schools in every sense of the word. 

Mr. President, recently one of the out- 
standing daily newspapers in my State 
published an excellent editorial on this 
subject, one which I believe refiects the 
thinking of many Texans on this matter. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Aid to Education” from 
the January 24, 1960, edition of the 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
Ar To EoucaTION 


Election-year pressures are powerful for 
passage of a Federal aid to education bill this 
session, but election-year political maneuver- 
ing could stall that needed action. 

The urgency is evident. State-local effort 
has built around 70,000 classrooms over the 
past 3 years, but has reduced the estimated 
national classroom shortage by only 17,000 
to 132,400. Enrollment continues to soar. 
About one-fourth of the Nation’s school 
districts have reached their legal debt limits 
for construction bonds. And most States are 
scraping the bottoms of their tax barreis for 
more aid. 

Both major political parties, a majority of 
Congress, and the administration appear 
agreed that more Federal aid is needed. But 
a battle royal is building up over what kind, 
for how long, and how much. 

Reversing his stand of a year ago, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower threatens to veto outright 
grant aid and insists on credit construction 
with the Federal Government paying half the 
debt service. The National Education As- 
sociation demands no-strings Federal grants 
for both construction and teacher pay, and 
threatens to fight anything else. 

In between is an array of pending bills fa- 
vored by various congressional factions. 
They differ mainly as to total amount of aid, 
the combinations of grant -and credit, 
whether aid will be limited to construction, 
and various needs formulas for allocating 
the aid. 

Lurking in the background is the chronic 
opposition involving the integration and 
church-state issues, fear of Federal school 
control, and concern over Government 
spending generally. With majority favor so 
badly split, that minority opposition could 
easily prevail. 

The administration and Congress should 
seek a sensible compromise, somewhere be- 
tween the Eisenhower and NEA extremes, at 
least a substantial beginning on construction 
aid. This Nation needs school classrooms far 
more than it nec: an additional political 
issue for the election campaigns. 





WBTV’s War Upon Illiteracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the televi- 
sion station WBTV of Charlotte, N.C., 
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which serves a major portion of the 
South Atlantic States, merits the thanks 
of the Nation for the war which it has 
been conducting against illiteracy. The 
census of 1950 disclosed that there were 
155,000 persons of the age 15 and up- 
ward in North Carolina who were unable 
to read or write. This figure has been 
substantially reduced since that time. 
Any illiteracy, however, is a blot on our 
civilization, and those who seek to elimi- 
nate it merit the thanks of the Nation, 
as well as the gratitude of those whose 
intellectual horizons are expanded by the 
ability to read and write. 

Harry Golden, editor and publisher of 
the Carolina Isralite and author of the 
two best sellers, “Only in America” and 
“For 2 Cents Plain,’ wrote an article 
in the TV Guide for December 26, 1959- 
January 1, 1960, in which he described in 
graphic fashion television station 
WBTV’'s war upon illiteracy in North 
Carolina and neighboring States. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONLY IN AMERICA—TELEVISION REACHES OUT 

TO 1 MILiIon SovuTHERNERS WHO CAN’T 

READ OR WRITE 


When I was graduated from the New York 
East Side Evening High School 42 years ago, 
the valedictorian was a bearded peddler, 50 
years old. He was not unusual. The night 
schools were filled with elderly students who 
spent their days in squat-legged tailoring, 
or door-to-door peddling, or collecting junk. 
Even rabbis were in these classes. The im- 
migrants who made their home on the lower 
East Side wanted to read and write the lan- 
guage of their new country. Perhaps the 
fact that most of these immigrants were 
Jews explains this, for study of the written 
word is an important part of the Jewish 
religion. That they were immigrants is also 
an explanation. Like all immigrants, they 
were possessed with that driving urge to 
succeed even to out-American the Ameri- 
cans, if possible. But the real reason why 
they wanted to read and write English is 
that the community would not tolerate 
illiteracy. Not to be able to read and write 
was too shameful an admission for a house- 
hold on the lower East Side to make. The 
family made every sacrifice possible to edu- 
cate itself and its children. And then these 
immigrants had the great gift of the public 
institutions of New York City. The city 
furnished us not only the schoolrooms and 
electricity, and maintenance, and free books, 
but provided us with wonderful teachers. 
(These teachers were our first contact with 
the gentile world of America and it was they 
who helped ease our way into the open 
society.) 

There was total literacy on the lower East 
Side 40 or 50 years ago. 

But in the South of 1959 illiterancy has 
not yet been conquered. 

Thousands of adults in the Carolinas, Ala- 
bama, and eastern Tennessee are illiterate. 
Census figures for 1950 reveal that there are 
155,000 illiterates of the age of 15 and up- 
ward in North Carolina. While this is not 
as serious a problem as it is in at least five 
other Southern States, there are thousands 
of other functional illiterates—people who 
have been taught to read and write but who 
have never done so. 

But there is a groundswell, rapidly gaining 
momentum, to recapture these wasted hu- 
man resources. A community endeavor is 
underway which may wipe out illiteracy in 
this generation. It is called the Literacy 
Movement in the Southeast by Television. 
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A successful pilot program was launched in 
January 1959, over station WBTV, Charlotte. 
WBTV has fully exploited the vast potential 
of television, which transforms the living 
room of any Piedmont farmhouse into a 
classroom any and tar-paper shack into a 
school 


In the conquest of illiteracy, television is 
a tool; an animate tool, of course, but still 
a tool. To conquer illiteracy you need the 
subject matter proper, and an energetic 
community and an agency to coordinate the 
community. 

The subject matter for this movement was 
provided by Dr. Frank Laubach, a former 
missionary who worked for 23 years in more 
than 90 countries, helping adults learn to 
read and write. Dr. Laubach’s system uses 
picture-word-letter symbols and is designed 
specifically for adults. A cup hanking on a 
hook becomes in a series of pictures the let- 
ter “C” and then the word “cup”; a boy with 
upraised arms becomes the letter “U” and 
then the word “up.” Dr. Laubach’'s illus- 
trated system teaches by association. 

The entire effort—arranging subject mat- 
ter, television time, enrollment—was coordi- 
nated by the John C. Campbell Folk School 
in western North Carolina, under the direc- 
tion of Mayes Behrman, head of the school’s 
literacy division. 

Behrman enlisted the aid of WBTV in 
Charlotte, which volunteered its channel for 
four 80-minute lectures each week, televised 
from 6:30 to 7 a.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays--98 lessons in all, 
extending over a 6-month period. Lacy Sel- 
lars, program manager of WBTV and a native 
North Carolinian, estimates that the cost of 
the program, had it been sponsored by com- 
mercial advertisers, would have been about 
$20,000 in time alone. Add to this the cost of 
hundreds of innumerable “spot” announce- 
ments which advertised the program. As it 
was, no time was purchased and WBTV un- 
derwrote all the travel, telephone, and print- 
ing expenses (the experiment was also helped 
by a grant from I. D. Blumenthal, a Char- 
lotte industrialist) . 

The Charlotte Observer, a large and influ- 
ential newspaper, deeply committed itself to 
the project. L. M. Wright, one of the paper’s 
staff writers, devoted a comprehensive series 
to the aims of the project, and the Observer 
commended editorially time and time again 
on the value of the experiment. The Ob- 
server was also instrumental in interesting 
every paper in the area to lend its editorial 
support to the literacy movement. 

Television dealers in Charlottee lent the 
necessary number of sets. The Elks, the 
American Legion, the ministerial brother 
hoods, the church auxiliaries, women's clubs 
and the fraternal organizations recruited 
from their membership the number of vol- 
unteer “assistant teachers” needed. These 
assistant teachers were professional men, 
teachers, nurses, salesmen, all of them high 
school graduates, who took a brief instruct- 
ing course so that they could help students 
each morning. These community organiza- 
tions also enrolled the 1,000 adult illiterates 
in scores of small classes, each class super- 
vised by an assistant teacher. 

The only expense incurred by the pupil 
was in his book—duplicating the pictures he 
saw on television—sold to him at below cost 
for $4 and which he could keep. 

The first program was beamed last Jan- 


uary. 

For these morning programs WBTV used 
a kinescope made from a live show on 
WENO-TV in Memphis, an educational tele- 
vision station. 

Was it a success? 

It was. In this 6-month period, 1,000 
adults learned how to read and write. 

So successful was the program that be- 
ginning in January, eight commercial sta- 
tions will offer this course in the Carolinas 
and Tennessee. In addition, two South Caro- 
lina stations, WCSC-TV in Charleston and 
WIS-TV in Columbia, will begin the series 
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next May. The January starters are: In 
North Carolina, WECT in Wilmington, 
WNCT in Greenville, WTVD in Durham, 
WFMY-TV in Greensboro and WBTV in 
Charlotte; in South Carolina, WBTW in 
Florence; in Tennessee, WRGP-TV in Chat- 
tanooga (which will offer the lessons for 
eastern Tennessee and extreme western 
counties in North Carolina), and WBIR-TV 
in Knoxville. Alabama’s literacy movement 
will be carried by the State educational tele- 
vision network. 

One cannot underestimate the tremendous 
role played by the John C. Campbell Folk 
School in initiating this program, nor of the 
Laubach method in effecting communica- 
tion, nor the generosity of WBTV, nor the 
prestige lent the experiment by the Char- 
lotte Observer. But the Literacy Movement 
of the Southeast by Television will succeed 
because the entire community works in its 
behalf—actively, responsibly, and personally. 
Illiteracy cannot fight against genuine com- 
munity concern. As this movement gains 
impetus throughout the South, illiteracy will 
become obsolete. Perhaps, in fact, the Lit- 
eracy Movement in the Southeast will rival 
the great public-school effort of the eastern 
cities which turned the immigrant children 
of Russia, Rumania, Hungary, and Italy into 
citizens within a generation. Soon thou- 
sands of southerners will know the joy of 
reading about their ancestors who helped 
create this Nation at Kings Mountain, Guil- 
ford Courthouse, and Yorktown. 





The Forgotten Man: The American 
Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege on the date of Decem- 
ber 4 to address the Texas Farmers 
Union at Fort Worth, Tex. The Farmers 
Union in Texas has been growing stead- 
ily, solidly, and is gaining ever wider and 
stronger support. This is a splendid or- 
ganization of dedicated and patriotic 
Americans who are justly proud of their 
activity. It was a réal privilege to ad- 
dress this splendid gathering. 

The distinguished junior Senator 
from Texas, RALPH YARBOROUGH, intro- 
duced me to his fellow Texans. He was 
received with great enthusiasm and is 
justly known as the champion of the 
farmers of Texas. 


I ask unanimous consent that my ad- 
dress before the Texas Farmers Union 
convention be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY U.S. SENATOR HUBERT 
H. HumMpurRey, DEMOCRAT, OF MINNESOTA, 
Berore Texas FarRMERS UNION BANQUET, 
Forr WortTH, Trex., Decemper 4, 1959 
Some years ago, Franklin D. Roosevelt 

made famous the phrase, “the forgotten 

man.” 

Today, there is definitely a forgotten man 
in the eyes of the present administration— 
the American farmer, 
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I don’t need to remind any of you that 
the American economy has had its ups and 
downs since this administration took office. 
But it has always worked out so that the 
farmer shared in all the downs but was left 
out in the cold during the ups. 

Let me give you some examples of how the 
farmer has been left out in the cold—down 
and out. 

SLIDING DOWN THE SLIDING SCALE 


During the first 5 years of this adminis- 
tration, net farm income declined by about 
2 percent a year—while nonfarm net income 
rose by 2 percent a year. 

And in 1958, the income per person on the 
farm was just about half the income per 
person off the farm. And I’m not just talk- 
ing about cash income—I’m talking about 
total income. 

This year, according to the Republican 
hucksters, we’re supposed to be in a boom. 
If you don’t believe me, why just ask the 
Republican National Committee. They'll 
tell you how rosy everything is supposed 

to be. 


well, before these Republican propagan- 
dists write up their press releases, they must 
throw away all the figures they get about 
the American farmer. Because during this 
so-called Republican boom things certainly 
aren’t rosy down on the farm. 

Sure, during the first 9 months of this 
year, the income of the American people as 
a whole went up $9 billion. 

But what happened to farm income? 

You know—it went down by more than 
$2 billion. 

Net farm income during this so-called 
boom year has gone down nearly 24 percent. 

In terms of dollars with the same buying 
power, the net income of agriculture this 
year is the lowest in 19 years. 

The parity ratio is lower today than at any 
time since 1940. 

Is it any wonder I say that the American 
farmer is today’s forgotten man? 

Now, of course, the Republicans would like 
to have you forget that you’re the forgotten 
man. And they’ve adopted a new technique 
for doing that. They’ve appointed a special 
committee of experts to tell you how great 
things are going to be for you 17 years from 
now—in 1976. 

You know, it’s an amazing thing. The 
Republican Party has been in business for 
over 100 years now—and it has to organize 
a committee to tell it what it stands for. 

Well, this committee had a lot of high- 
sounding phrases to solve the farm problem. 
But when you cut through them and boil 
them down to simple English, they say sim- 
ply, “We Republicans like Ezra.” 

So if you want to know where you'll be 
in 1976 under the Republicans’ long-range 
program, just try to imagine going through 
17 more years just like the past 6—of falling 
prices, falling parity, falling income—and 
failing farms. 

I know you can’t afford many moré years 
like the past six—and I don’t think America 
can either, 


THE WRONG ANSWERS TO THE WRONG QUESTION 


I’ve been doing a lot of thinking about 
the current plight of the American farmer, 
and also about the great depression of 
1929—at the end of another Republican 
administration. And I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that there’s a frightening similarity 
between the two. 


Thirty years ago, as the businessmen of 
that other Republican administration sur- 
veyed the phony boom of the late 1920's, 
they concluded that the country was suf- 
fering from one thing: overproduction. ~ 

Well, the Republican farm program of the 
1950’s starts from .the same basic 


that the basic farm problem is overproduc- 
tion, 
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And having drawn that conclusion, they 
pick the most inhuman solution to it: lower 
—then, 


be sO many farmers—and maybe they won't 
produce so much. 

This is the most inhuman solution, and 
it is also the most ineffective. We've all 
learned that over the past 6 years. Any solu- 
tion to the farm program that files in the 
face of human nature—and of humaneness— 
is bound to fail, : 

What has been the result of this deliberate 
Republican policy of farm deflation? Who 
has benefitted? 

Not the consumer—for while the prices 
received by farmers have dropped severely 
since 1952, the price of food to the consumer 
has gone up sharply. 

Not the warker—for the worker is basically 
a consumer, 

Not the businessman—for if farm income 
hadn't dropped off by billions and billions of 
dollars, farmers would have much more 
money to buy the products of business. 

Nor have the surpluses been reduced. 
Quite the contrary—today, ‘are several 
times what they were when deliberate 
farm deflation policy was started. 

And if the Republicans in Washington 
knew anything about human nature, they 
would have known from the that 
increased production—yes surpluses—would 
result from deliberately depressing farm 
prices. .As long as the American farmer is a 
free and independent man, he will try to 
make ,up for lower prices by planting more. 
It’s just plain commonsense and econemic 
necessity. 


THE TRUE SURPLUS—HUNGER 


The result of the current farm policy has 
been a great deal of suffering. The farmers 
have suffered, the consumers have suffered, 
business has suffered—but there’s another 
group of people who have suffered, too. 

I’m talking about the millions of people 
who go to bed hungry every night, simply 
because they can’t get the food to feed them- 
selves or their families. 

Many of those people are right here in the 
United States. 

Millions more are abroad. 

How shameful that America’s granaries 
should be bulging at their seams while there 
remains a mouth unfed. 

How shameful that the American taxpayer 
should be paying a million dollars a day to 
store our mounting surpluses—instead of 
devoting that money to help feed the hungry 
and clothe the needy. 


humane, helping hand to nations who cannot 
buy foodstuffs in the world market, but who 
need our help desperately. 

Why don’t the Republicans give their en- 
thusiastic support to a Food for Peace plan 


such as I have proposed? 


nothing—or too little. 

Let me tell you something about the 
of America abroad. I have had 
fortune to travel quite a bit in recent 
and I have seen what the world thinks of 
America. 

Do you remember that Franklin Roosevelt 
used to talk about the good neighbor policy? 
Well, in the world believed he 
meant just that, because Franklin Roosevelt 


velt loved people and believed in “Love Thy 
Neigh) 

And when President Truman inaugurated 
the point 4 program to help the down- 












would strengthen the farm economy, the na- 
tional economy, and the economy of the free 
world—and it would cost a lot less tax money 
than the present Republican mess. 


A POLICY OF DESPAIR 
The Republicans have not offered us a 


power. The farm policies they hav. followed 
have weakened the ability of the Govern- 
ment to aid farmers, have driven the young 
people from the land, have stifled the rural 
business communities. 

And the Republican policics have not re- 
sulted in benefit to the cities either. When 
the young men and women turn from the 
land, go to the cities to seek their fortunes 
and new ways of life, they find no oppor- 
tunities awaiting them. There has been no 
program to prepare the cities for the peo- 
.ple, or the people for the cities. The Re- 
publican farm policies are matched by their 
bankrupt policies in regard to labor, educa- 
tion, health, and urban development. 

Present farm policies have brought us to 
the place where farmers and their children 
feel there is no hope im the land, they are 
met with discouragement on every side, 

Present farm policies have paved the way 
for the seizure of America’s vast acres of 
agricultural land by corporate interests, by 
corporate powers. The people in the cities 
are being softened up for this seizure by the 
Madison Avenue boys who control the chan- 
nels of communication. That is why every 
other slick magazine you pick up has an- 
other article that makes the farmer the 
whipping boy for the extravagant, wasteful, 
eroding farm policies. Divide and conquer 
in the name of the corporate interests, 

You know and I know that unrestricted 
corporate economic power over our land and 
our people spells exploitation—heartless use 
of human resources and soil resources and 
water resources—that does not take Into ac- 
count the present and future needs of the 
people in our own country or of the people 
of the world. : 

A CHARTER OF HOPE FOR FARMERS 


What do I think we should do about a 
farm policy? : 

I believe that Congress should set forth 
eee American ture, and then 

ve the President and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture a wide variety of tools for the attain- 
ment of those goals, and broad discretion 
in the choice of those tools. And I believe 
farmers themselves should have a voice in 
this matter that concerns them so vitally. 

I spelled out these ideas in the Humphrey 
Family Farm Program Development Act 
which I introduced last’ August. This is a 
charter of hope. 


What are the goals? 
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The first is a determination of a fair price 
for farm commodities and a fair income 
standard for farmers. Income per farm per- 
son is only about half the income per non- 
farm person. This lop-sided situation can’t 
be changed overnight, but it can be gradually 
changed if pricing policies are geared to the 
attainment of a fair income for farmers— 
and this can be accomplished in a way that 
lessens the tax burden, instead of piling it 
higher and higher. 

The second objective is a production goal. 
This goal should be determined by what is 
needed to satisfy the true needs of the Amer- 
ican people, the commercial export market, 
mecessary reserves, and foreign policy pur- 


poses. 

And this goal should not be met by a de- 
liberate policy of farm deflation, of break- 
ing the farmer’s back to reduce production. 
There are more humane and more effective 
ways of achieving production goals in agri- 
culture, and they should be used. 

Third, we need an agricultural resources 
conservation program. This is an integral 
part of any comprehensive farm program. 
Any land adjustment program must take 
into account our present needs—needs of 
farmers, needs of consumers, needs of rural 
communities, and needs of generations to 
come. Every American has a stake in the 
present and future productivity of our land. 
Our growing population makes this so. 

The time when a frontier farmer could 
“mine” his land and move on to another 
farm—leaving behind him starved, treeless, 
eroded land—is far in our past. Soil and 
water resources are vital to national well- 
being—and to international well-being. 

Therefore, a comprehensive land use pro- 
gram must be based on the facts of both 
present and potential consumption needs. 
It must safeguard the well-being of the 
family farmer. An agricultural resources 
conservation program is the heart of a sound, 
forward-looking farm program. 

Fourth, we should have employment goals 
for American agriculture. These goals 
should envisage a farm population, and es- 
pecially farm families, which have adequate 
opportunity ‘to be fully and usefully em- 
ployed on our farms. They should include 
proper credit facilities to strengthen the 
operation of the family type farm, They 
should also include employment oppor- 
tunities for those within the farm popula- 
tion who may wish to transfer to other 
occupations. 

Undoubtedly, there would be some mis- 
takes and some difficulties, even under this 
kind of program. But such a program, 
being based upon sound and worthy objec- 
tives, would be self-repairing instead of self- 
defeating. 

It would bring bring supply and demand 
into balance at the highest possible levels, 
instead of trying to bring them into bal- 
ance at depressed levels. 

It would use income progress, rather than 
income deflation, as a tool for farm produc- 
tion adjustment. 

It would, in the long run, reduce public 
costs by substituting sanity for confusion. 

It would unite instead.of dividing the 
worker and the farmer, the producer and 
the consumer, by using a full prosperity 
program for agriculture as a reinforcement 
to a full prosperity program for all, and by 
promoting the full prosperity of others as a 
reinforcement to the full prosperity of 
farmers. 

It would help us to advance the Ameri- 
can economy as a whole by seeing it as 
a whole, instead of mistreating the economy 


by breaking it down into arbitrary bits and | 


pieces. 

It would bring our agricultural efforts into 
the further service of free world humanity 
and world peace. It would make us look at 
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our so-called wheat surplus in terms of na- 
ticnal and worldwide needs. When you do 
that it becomes a strategic and vital reserve 
that lends strength and security to the free 
world. Instead of considering our store of 
wheat as only a burdensome problem, a 
weight upon the farmer and a drag on the 
economy, it should be treated as the source 
of moral, political, and economic strength. 

‘We should look at the quantities of food 
held in reserve, and the productive capacity 
of our‘ land just as we look at money in the 
bank—this is our capital goods, our capital 
treasure. Money is worthless piled up in a 
bank. Only when it is put to use does it 
have true worth, true value, true meaning to 
people. 

From Biblical times, down through the 
centuries, wheat has been a symbol of life 
and hope to all mankind. A kernel of wheat 
is indeed a spark of life. - All over the world 
people pray: “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 

A CHARTER OF HOPE FOR ALL 

I have spoken of the kind of goals which 
should be part of our farm policy—goals 
I have incorporated in the Humphrey Fam- 
ily Farm Program Development Act. I see an 
America in which we can and should attain 
such goals, not only for agriculture, but also 
for the Nation at large. We need to set 
goals for social security expansion, for wage 
expansion, for business expansion, for edu- 
cation and health improvement—all reinforc- 
ing one another, all consistent strains in the 
symphony of American effort, and all respon- 
sive to the new pace of our technology and 
science and invention. 

Then, and then only, will we be able to 
lead the world to rising standards of living 
and to peace, 





Hypocrisy of Northern Charges Against 
Southern Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
January 28, 1960, issue of the Williston 
Way, of Williston, S.C., contains a very 
timely and appropriate editorial which 
points up the hypocrisy of northern 
charges against southern justice. The 
editorial is entitled “Rape Isn’t Rape Up 
North.” 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
prin in the Appendix to the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: . 

Rare Isn’t RAPE UP NorTH 

Last year, when four young white men 
were charged with the criminal assault of a 
young Negress in Tallahassee, Fla., there 
was much hue and cry by the liberal north- 
ern press and agitators and the NAACP that 
the death penalty be given the group. 
Millions of words of copy were written before, 
during, and after the trial by special writers 
sent to Florida to cover the trial and when 
the quartet received only a life imprison- 
ment sentence there were threats of carry- 
ing it to other courts in an effort to get the 
death sentence. 

Along about the time that the trial was 
in the news four teenage Negro boys in New 
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York raped a young white girl. This did not 
bring near the lineage in the news that the 
Florida affair had and a NAACP official tried 
to get a court order barring newspapermen 
from even covering the hearing. None of 
the hue and cry for the death penalty was 
raised in any quarter. 

Then, in November, the group was allowed 
to plead guilty to a charge of felonious 
assault with intent to commit rape (the 
fact that rape had been committed was over- 
looked), thus assuring themselves of a sen- 
tence no longer than 5 years. 

In recommending that this plea be 
accepted, the assistant district attorney in 
charge of the case said: “This was not a 
typical vicious attack. The victim was on 
@ social basis with the defendant before the 
attack.” 

If the fact that social integration of the 
races makes rape a less heinous crime, then 
that is just another reason why we prefer 
the maintenance of segregation of the races. 
Or is it that rape just isn’t rape up north? 








The Quiet Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
recently read a most interesting and 
thoughtful article by Mr. Harry Pollak, 
of the AFL-CIO, on his visit to India 
during the course of the U.S. Small- 
Scale Industries Exhibition held there by 
the United States. The article, “The 
Quiet Russians,” appears in the January 
issue of the AFL-CIO American Fed- 
erationist. It discusses the Russian- 
sponsored project of setting up the great 
new Indian steel mill at Bhilai, and the 
impact of the friendly, competent Rus- 





sian technicians who are supervising the _ 


construction of the mill and training the 
Indian workers who will take over. 

The contrast to the Indians of Rus- 
sian and American aid is forcefully 
brought out in the article. I should like 
to underline Mr. Pollak’s conclusion: 

We came away from Bhilai with a strong 
feeling that our country needs not only to 
reevaluate some of its aid projects abroad, 
but that it must pay extremely close atten- 
tion to the nature of its personnel and their 
relationships with the peoples of other so- 
cieties, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp,. 


as follows: 


THE QUIET RusslaNs—A NEw Brerp—INDIAN 
STYLE 


(By Harry H. Pollak) 


(Bhilai engineers’ pledge, Raipur, January 
10—Over 1,300 engineers and all the officials 
. working on the Bhilai steel project have de- 
cided not to take any leave until the first 
blast furnace goes into operation. They in- 
clude 626 Russian engineers who are helping 
in the construction of the project.—Excerpt 
from the Sunday Standard of India, issue of 
January 11, 1959.) 
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Por years now, Americans have been as~ 
sailed by the bombast and strident diplo- 
macy of Soviet officials from Stalin to 
Khrushchey—and on down. 

Some of us, meeting during the annual 
conferences of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, have been faced with stiff-necked, 
unrepentant, confident Soviet crusaders who 
would brook no differences of opinion and 
were always, always right. 

It therefore came as a surprise to see an- 
other kind of Soviet representative—the men 
the Kremlin is sending to the underdevel- 
oped areas of Asia and Africa. In India we 
saw nearly a thousand Russian technicians 
helping the Indian Government erect a gi- 
gantic steel mill as Bhilai in the District 
of Durg in Madhya Pradesh. 

Where once there was only hot, red waste- 
land, there is now springing up a new 
“Pittsburgh,” and, manifestly, the Russians 
who financed the construction of the project 
with a credit of nearly $133 million, at about 
a 2% percent interest rate, are making dip- 
lomatic “hay.” This is true despite the far 
greater United States contributions to all 
forms of technical assistance in India, and 
despite the fact that the U.8.8.R. was not ih- 
volved in any significant aid until after the 
highly touted Khrushchev-Bulganin trium- 
phal tour of India in 1955. 

First of all, to the Indian. people a steel 
mill is the archsymbol of their efforts to lift 
themselves up into the major industrial na- 
tion category. In the Key race that India is 
running—obviously against Communist 
China—steel is a vital index to development. 
The Chinese Communist slogan of “a blast 
furnace in every backyard” is a measure of 
that country’s interest. Many an Indian 
may owe his. life to the grain and milk that 
came from America, but the concrete visual- 
ization of the future—even when dimly seen 
by the lowliest peasant—may be in the hot 
glare of coke ovens and the flow of molten 
steel, 

But, ome may answer, there are other gi- 
gantic steel mills springing up. At Durgapur 
there is an excellent British mill. At Rour- 
kela there is a German plant under con- 
struction, At Jamshedpur, which the writer 
also visited, there is the pioneer Tata plant 
that is being expanded with American tech- 
nical assistance from Kaiser. But each of 
these operations suffers from a special de- 
fect in the view of at least some key Indians, 

At the British project the complaint runs 
that the British are aloof and that they treat 
their Indian counterparts with cool reserve. 
At the German plant relations between local 
people and some of the resident German en- 
gineers have been poor. At the Tata plant 
the operation is in the private sector, and as 
one Bhilai official explained, Russia has ex- 
tended hands of friendship to the public 
sector. 

Many of these charges are exaggerated, but 
for this writer, who visited India twice dur- 
ing the last year, a tour of Bhilai in late 
September brought out something new about 
the nature of Russian technical assistance 
which bears even closer examination. 

L. N. Misra, superintendent of mechanical 
maintenance, personally escorted us around 
the giant works. There was a blaze of ac- 
tivity everywhere. Bulldozers were clearing 
ground and cutting through roads. New 
homes and schools were going up all round 
us, The atmosphere was a combination of 
Eastern boomtown and the pioneering of the 
old West. The giant earthmovers contrasted 
sharply with the half-naked male and 
female laborers working on construction. 

Misra, we learned, was a former Tata chief 
engineer who, like several others now in key 
positions at Bhilai, had been persuaded to 
come into the new program. He struck us 
as being an eager, dynamic and straight- 
forward individual. As he showed us the 
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said: 

“In the U.S.A, everyone is allowed to think, 
while in the U.SS.R. there is one man who 
thinks or oders and others execute. One 
orders; others carry through blindly. While 
in practice confusion was sometimeés created, 
most of the time it works all right.” 

As he took us through the operation, he 
indicated where Russians had been able to 
solve simple but vital problems—in compari- 
son to what he considered the American 


approach eat his former alma mater—such as 
self-sustaining repair shops where repairs 
were made righ of breakdown. 


There seems a will to believe in Russian 
technical superiority that is alarming and 
to the casual American visitor. 


culties and that, in fact, the Bhilai plant is 
behind schedule. : 

We returned to our apartment nearby and 
met a representative of the Bhilai public 
relations staff—a man with a soft sell and 


pleted it would take 7,000 to 8,000 employees 
to operate Bhilai. At present there were 
54,000 employees, but 32,000 of them were on 
construction. A total of 950 Russians were 
at Bhilai and were steadily being replaced. 
(We later learned that there are plans to 


‘double the capacity of the mill, which would 


mean that the Russian technical advisers 
would probably remain for some time.) 

What about the Russians? The public 
relations man responded: 

“They are not dictators here. * * * They 
advise and guide.” 

The technique, he added, was equal Rus- 
sian and Indian responsibility. 

The writer noted that the Russian sertior 
Officials were housed in apartments similar 
to ours, in extremely comfortable modern 
buildings, with a large dining room, living 
room, large bedrooms, and well-tended gar- 
dens outside. Moreover, all contained air 
conditioning, refrigeration, carpeted floors. 
An excellent restaurant, catered by one of 
India’s leading restaurateurs, Gaylord’s, pro- 
vided fine food. Most of the Russians had 
less sumptuous but very adequate quarters 
and their own cafeterias with their own 
cooks where they could obtain borscht and 
other familiar staples. 

What about the language barrier? While 
the Russians have many interpreters, the 
public relations man said they were teach- 
ing Russian to a thousand Indians at the 
project. 
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the faces of 
Indian officials. Here we met the Russian 
chief engineer, N. K. Goldin, and other 
Soviet representatives whe were beaming 
broadly. We also met one of the chief 
Indian technicians, Suku Sen, who honored 
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“We will have ingot steel in 8 to 10 
days,” he told us. He said that the cere- 
mony sparked the workers with inspiration. 


with us in a partnership arrangement, and 
when an Indian learns the job we tell the 
Russians to get out.” 

The next day we had a long discussion 
with another leading official who compared 
his experiences with American technicians 
in India and with the Russians. One of 
the great problems, he said, was that Ameri- 
cans, with a much higher standard of liv- 
ing, tend to raise prices in the marketplace. 
The Russians, whose standards are closer to 
the Indian, tend to “blend” into the local 
economy. 

“Socially and culturally, we are closer to 
the Americans,” the official said. “There is 
little contact with the Russians on a social 
basis. They stay to themselves, and on rare 
occasions when Indians come to their homes, 
conversations are limited. Their behavior 
is impeccable, correct. They do not get into 
trouble, as nationals from other countries 
have on occasion.” 

From several] sources we learned that the 
Russians tend to refrain from open political 
discussions. They play their roles as tech- 
nicians to the hilt. There appear to be no 
serious efforts to involve themselves with 
local Communist Party activities. And as 
long as the foreign technicians are at Bhilai 
and it is considered a “Russian” steel mill, 
there is little likelihood that there will be 
any serious Communist efforts to organize 
the workers. 

In the pioneering haze which envelops 
Bhilai—by comparison with the long-estab- 
lished Tata Iron & Steel Co. works at Jams- 
hedpur—there is a dark side. Beneath the 
level of top and secondary management 
and selected “permanent” personnel is a vast 
mass of temporary workers—primarily con- 
struction workers—who live under primitive 
conditions, who have no strong union to 
protect them and who have hazardous work- 
ing conditions. A doctor at a Bhilai field 
dispensary told us there are so many sick 
and injured workers that the health fa- 
cilities are overburdened and many have to 
be turned away without care. 

Conversely, at Jamshedpur, we were im- 
pressed with housing, health and safety em- 
phasis, and many other advantages, includ- 
ing what appeared to be a higher wage 
pattern. 

Ironically, the Communists at the Tata 
works not long ago engaged in a violent and 
bloody strike, whose consequences are still 
being felt. 

From all of our conversations with In- 
dians and from our observations at the 
plant level, we got the impression that this 
new kind of Russian “Point Four” is mak- 
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ing an enormous impact. The tensions with 
Communist Ohina over the border incur- 
sions do not seem to affect the attitude of 
the Indians toward Russia. They look at 
the U.SS.R. with rose-colored glasses. 

Soviet communism’s “top-down” disci- 
pline and inculcation of total obedience to 
the leader principle make it easier, para- 
doxically, to send such silent missionaries to 
underdeveloped countries to work on heavy 
industrial programs. Democracy’s repre- 
sentatives by their very nature, on the 
other hand, are individuals who do not con- 
form to any rigid pattern or ironclad rules 
of behavior set up by a foreign office. 

The brilliant editor of “Thought,” Ram 
Singh, whom we saw again in New Delhi in 
September, has described the very special 
advantages which Russia has in such “peace- 
ful competition.” 

“Russia,” Ram Singh writes, “has the 
singular advantage of its permanent public 
relations office in the agency of the Com- 
munist Party of India. Do-what America 
will, there will always be some people in this 
country, or in any democratic country for 
that matter, who would make it their busi- 
ness to decry America and lionize Russia.” 

His suggestion to the democratic friends 
of India is simple: 

“Let the words be few but action abund- 
ant to demonstrate the undoubted excel- 
lence of their technique and humanity.” 

We came away from Bhilai and its sprawl- 
ing township, Bhilainagar, with a strong 
feeling that our country needs not only to 
reevaluate some of its aid projects abroad, 
but that it must pay extremely close atten- 
tion to the nature of its personnel and their 
relationships with the peoples of other 
societies. 

A& my friend Ram Singh said: 

“More than a change in the pattern of aid, 
what is indicated is a change in outlook, ap- 
proach, and perspective.” 





Cuba and Extension of the Sugar Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a signifi- 
cant talk dealing with the Sugar Act ex- 
tension, soon to come before this Con- 
gress. 

I have introduced an amendment 
which would make a permanent transfer 
of a portion of the Cuban sugar quota to 
domestic producers. This amendment 
I believe is long overdue. 

The article to which I refer expresses 
the views of Robert H. Shields, presi- 
dent and general counsel of the United 
States Beet Sugar Association, an organ- 
ization of American beet growers and 
processors. I believe Mr. Shields main- 
tains a temperate view and an overall 
objectivity in viewing the economic and 
social effects of an amendment to the 
Sugar Act. I would recommend that 
my colleagues read carefully the outline 
of our current sugar situation contained 
in this speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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CUBA AND EXTENSION OF THE SUGAR ACT 


(Remarks of Robert H. Shields, president and 
general counsel, United States Beet Sugar 
Association, Washington, D.C., at Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich., on 
Sugar Beet Day Program, February 2, 1960) 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 

friends, I am very glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to be here again on Sugar Beet Day 
of your Farmer’s Week. I am pleased especi- 
ally because this enables me to renew my 
acquaintance with the sugar beet growers 
and processors, and other agricultural lead- 
ers, here in your great State of Michigan. 

An occasion like this demonstrates elo- 
quently the intelligent and. cooperative re- 
lationship which obtains between the sugar 
beet industry and the agricultural universi- 
ties and colleges of our Nation in the 22 
States in which sugar beets are grown. 

Cooperation between growers and proces- 
sors in the beet sugar industry, and between 
those groups and the State agricultural col- 
leges and the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, has been responsible for much of the 
progress this industry has made. In the 
talks this morning by Grant Nichol, Maury 
Frakes and Mr. Davis, you heard reports of 
progress being made in mechanization, in 
planting*of that truly remarkable monogerm 
seed, in general improvement of farm prac- 
tices, 

Mr. Coryell—C. A.—has reminded me that 
that the 1959 sugar beet crop in Michigan 
was, in terms of sugar beet tonnage, the 
highest ever achieved in the long and dis- 
tinguished record of the Michigan industry. 
Hugh Eldred told me that the yield per acre 
also set a new record. I understand the 
sugar content of your beets left something to 
be desired. But don’t let that discourage 
you. Other areas, too, have occasionally had 
a@ year of low sugar content—and then have 
bounced back to new highs. 

You had company in your record tonnages. 
Sugar beet growers for the Nation as a 
whole in 1959 established new high figures 
both for total production and yields per 
acre. We recognize that the benevolence of 
good weather had something to do with this 
bounty, but far from everything. For even 
with the best growing conditions in the 
world, the crop would not have been so 
large without the good cultural practices, 
without the higher-yielding seed, without 
the cooperation among the various segments 
of the industry. 

In your Farmers & Manufacturers Beet 
Sugar Association, you have demonstrated 
the effectiveness of cooperation in sugar beet 
production technology. I understand that 
in this audience are farmers who grow beets 
for all or most of the companies who have 
joined with you in this endeavor—Michigan 
Sugar, Monitor, Buckeye, Northern Ohio, 
Canada-Dominion, and Menominee—and I 
see representatives of most of the companies 
as well. I should like to pay tribute to your 
officers and staff who add their labors to your 
zeal in order to make this project work: 
your president, C. A. Coryell, who helped 
found the organization; Elmer Haines, who 
as vice president represents growers in policy 
decisions; Perc Reeve, your executive secre- 
tary; Loren Armbruster, your growers fleld 
secretary; Mark Berrett, your director of re- 
search; Jack Brock, your treasurer; and Art 
Schupp, now in semiretirement after so many 
years as your executive secretary. 

I refer to the value of united effort in the 
permissible fields of endeavor in which the 
Farmers & Manufacturers Beet Sugar As- 
sociation is engaged because there is a paral- 
lel in the field of sugar legislation, which 
I have been asked to discuss. Sugar laws 
are, in the final analysis, formulated by the 
Congress, and are of course primarily the 
responsibility of the Congress. However, 
congressional leaders have on many oc- 
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casions told us that it is extremely helpful 
to them and also contributes to sound and 
effective legislation for all the various in- 
terested groups—including, of course, the 
executive departments of the Government— 
to try to reconcile their separate views in 
a united recommendation for the congres- 
sional leaders to review. 

Developing a recommendation on which 
all can agree is not simple, because many 
divergent and competitive interests are in- 
volved in the Sugar Act. And of course all 
sugar legislation must be designed so it 
will equitably serve the interests of Ameri- 
can consumers, both as to supply and price. 
I don’t have to tell you that the administra- 
tion of the act has been at least fair to 
consumers. 

All of you know that the present Sugar 
Act expires at the end of this year. You 
will recall that we in the sugar beet indus- 
try, in cooperation with other segments of 
the domestic producing industry, had hoped 
fof renewal last year, during the last session 
of Congress. The industry sought extension 
of the law last year, a year before expira- 
tion, so all could plan ahead with assurance 
and so the dangers of ill-considered action 
inherent in hammering out legislation at 
the 11th hour, on the eve of an expiration 
date, could be avoided.~ 

In this connection, early in the last ses- 
sion—in fact, on January 12, only 5 days 
after the 1959 session began—your two 
Michigan Senators, Senators Hart and 
McNamara, together with Senators Youne 
and LauscHe from Ohio and ProxmirRe and 
Witzy from Wisconsin, joined with 41 other 
Members of the U.S. Senate in introducing a 
bill to extend the Sugar Act. Several bills 
were also introduced in the House. 

But our legislative effort came to naught 
last year primarily for one dramatic rea- 
son—or perhaps I should say because of 
one man. You will recall that a year ago 
at New Year’s time, the man with a beard 
came triumphantly out of the Sierra Maestra 
Mountains down in Cuba and took over the 
Cuban Government. This man told the 
Cuban people and the werld that he was 
going to drive out of Cuba “the tyrants and 
the dictators,” and establish a “real de- 
mocracy” for our Cuban friends. 

At the beginning there was a great deal 
of popular sympathy in the United States 
for this man. His announced intent to 
benefit the underprivileged of Cuba, a 
policy which we assumed would be insti- 
tuted democratically and enforced equitably, 
appealed to the general liberalism of the 
great mass of the people of this country. 

To begin with, I believe, many of us were 
tolerant of the flamboyant statements he 
made; we charged them off as boasts made 
in the first flush of victory. After all, in 
the course of a few hours his position had 
changed from that of a hunted man in the 
mountains to unquestioned master of his 
own country. The new leader of Cuba, we 
thought, would settle down and bring order 
out of the chaos that immediately followed 
the revolution. We hoped he would estab- 
lish a sound political and economic de- 
mocracy—which all the good people of Cuba 
want and deserve—a constitutional govern- 
ment of law and order; of freedom, not of 
military prisons; of respect for individual 
rights, not fear of another dictator’s mailed 
fist. . 

But we all remember what happened in 
the next few weeks. We remember the 
bloodletting. We remember the _ tirades 
against the United States when some per- 
sons here dared to protest that the firing’ 
squad was not an instrument of democracy. 
Along in the spring of last year it became 
only too plain that affairs in Cuba were not 
settling down. 

Accordingly, at the request of the Govern- 
ment and on the advice of Members of Con- 
gress, the domestic sugar industry aban- 
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doned any effort to bring about consider- 
ation of the Sugar Act in the last session. 
It was then hoped that before the next 
session—the now current session—the Cuban 
situation would have clarified. It was hoped 
that economic and political stability would 
prevail in the Pearl of the Antilles. It was 
hoped that by now the atmosphere would 
be such that normal friendly relationships 
between the United States and the Cuban 
people would again be possible. 

Well, as you know, the climate has not 
improved. The unfortunate situation in 
Cuba today is much more discouraging than 
it was in the spring of 1959. Our high hopés 
for an early restoration of normal relations 
with a friendly Cuba have been smothered 
by the torrent of abusive, anti-American 
statements—and by overt acts against Ameri- 
can citizens, including representatives of the 
free American press who have been thrown 
into jail and expelled from the country for 
seeking and writing the truth about the 
Castro regime. 

The present situation in Cuba makes it 
dificult to know how the provisions of law 
affecting Cuba should be treated in any ex- 
tension of the Sugar Act. The Cuban situ- 
ation also colors the consideration of a 
change which should be made in the law 
with respect to the manner of reallocation 
of Puerto Rican deficits.. The Cuban situ- 
ation did not bring about the need for this 
change, but conditions in Cuba make the 
change more imperative. 

In the last 3 years Puerto Rican deficits 
have totaled almost 800,000 tons, an average 
of 264,000 tons a year. Although a spokes- 
man for the Puerto Rican sugar industry has 
recently explained that it is possible for the 
Island’s production to make a dramatic 
comeback, most students of the situation 
anticipate that substantial deficits will con- 
tinue to occur in Puerto Rico. Almost two- 
thirds of the recent 800,000 tons of Puerto 
Rican deficits have gone to the domestic 
beet and mainland cane sugar areas. Under 
terms of the present law an increasing pro- 
portion of future Puerto Rican deficits will 
continue to go to these two areas. 

The charge has been made that this fea- 
ture of the present law causes a maldis- 
tribution of sugar supplies within the United 
States, resulting in an alleged shortage of 
sugar in the Northeast and an oversupply 
in the Midwest. Of course there has been 
no actual shortage of sugar in the Northeast 
as alleged. And of course under the act 
more raw supplies from offshore areas other 
than Puerto Rico can be routed to the North- 
east and less to the refiners supplying the 
Midwest. Accordingly, we have hoped that 
the situation would in time correct itself. 
However, it is evident that the market con- 
ditions on which the charge is based still 
persist, and consequently the law should be 
changed to provide for Puerto Rican deficits 
to be allotted to ther areas normally sup- 
plying raw sugar to the Northeast. 

The allocations of Puerto Rican deficits 
to the domestic beet and mainland cane 
sugar areas in recent years have eased the 
pressure on these areas for higher basic 
quotas. Even so, the demand for additional 
beet acreage remains unsatisfied. In light 
of this fact, and if the domestic beet and 
mainland cane areas are to relinquish their 


rights to future Puerto Rican deficits, their - 


basic quotas must be increased in line with 
their present and immediate future pro- 
duction and marketing potentials. Such 
basic quota increases are particularly desira- 
ble now at a time when the need for more 
reliance upon domestic continental sugar 
production is underscored by the present 
uncertain Cuban situation. Exchanging 
Puerto Rican deficits for comparable flat ad- 
ditions to their quotas will enable these 
areas better to program their production and 
selling operations, will facilitate general ad- 
ministration of the law, and should amelio- 
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rate some of the market conditions said to 
be created by the present Puerto Rican defi- 
cit situation. i 

Despite the conflicting views of the various 
interests involved, we are happy to be able 


cane quotas totaling 200,000 tons—150,000 
tons for beets and 50,000 tons for cane— 
should be made~in the next extension of the 
act. It is hoped that the industrial users 
of sugar, who have often indicated their be- 
lief that the present Puerto Rican deficit 
provision should be changed, will feel that 
this is a practical way to handle this prob- 
lem at this time. 

Obviously the chief concern of American 
sugar consumers, like that of the U.S. sugar 
industry, is an assurance of adequate, de- 
pendable and timely future sugar supplies 
at prices fair to both interests. The correc- 
tion of the Puerto Rican deficit provision 
would contribute to this ‘objective. 

In light of the present Cuban situation 
another hole in the law should be plugget. - 
In any extension of the Sugar Act the Presi- 
dent should be vested with power, in the in- 
terest of national security, to cut the sugar 
quota of any foreign country for any given 
calendar year. : ; 

With such a provision in the law American 
sugar consumers would no longer need to 
worry about almost one-third of their nor- 
mal sugar supplies being jeopardized by Cas- 
troism. Under such a provision other foreign 
countries, with governments friendly to the 
United States, could, if needed, bring in 
sugar equivalent to any cut made in the 
Cuban quota for this reason. Many such 
friendiy countries already have available 
surplus sugar stocks. With this additional 
power the Cuban quota could be cut, if such 
action is required, and replacement sugar 
provided for, at a time and in a manner 
which would best protect the interests of the 
United States, 

With Castro still heaping vilifications 
upon the American people, the American 
Government, the American or to 
Cuba, the Vice President, and the President 
of the United States, it is understandable 
that some people feel strongly that Cuba's 
quota should be cut, and drastically cut, 
right now. To many people it is unthink- 
able that, because of the current Cuban sit- 
uation, farmers in America who risked their 
lives to fight communism in foreign lands 
should be denied for still another year the 
right to grow more sugar beets. It is hard 
for others to understand why the United 
States does not award more generous quotas 


market soaring, and she could have sold her 
sugar for morte money eisewhere. 
sugar interests have always had 4 
thetic appreciation for what the Cuban peo- 
ple have done. And we should like to 


requires—in spite of the poisonous provoca- 


would not give the President of the United 
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States the additional negotiating power he 
needs in the interest of the national secu- 
rity to deal with Castro. In fact, a simple 
extension of the law without change would 
condone Castroism. 

A simple extension without change actu- 
ally would give Castro more U.S. quota than 
he now has without any strings to it. This 
would be true because in the present law 
Cuba's quota increases each year with in- 
creases in U.S. sugar consumption. On the 
basis of the average annual growth of the 
US. sugar market of 150,000 tons a year, 
a simple extension without change would 
increase Castro’s quot. about 50,000 tons 
@ year. 

An extension of the law for a reasonable 
period of time incorporating the desired 
amendments would benefit everyone having 
an interest in the Sugar Act—the American 
Government, U.S. consumers, the domestic 
sugar industry, foreign suppliers, and ex- 
porters who sell to countries from which 
we buy sugar. As the trend of events 
points dramatically to the importance of 
maintaining a sound, healthy domestic 
sugar industry, the need for advance plan- 
ning becomes even more important to the 
Nation’s welfare. The ability to plan ahead 
also contributes to more stable marketing 
of this sensitive commodity, and market 
stability is, of course, in the interests of all 
consumers as well as all producers. 

Sugar legislation is likely to be up for 
consideration in the Congress in the next 
few weeks. I hope what I have said here 
will be of help to you in discussing this 
vital matter with your Congressmen and 
Senators. They know that over the years 
you sugarbeet growers and processors have 
made substantial and valuable contribu- 
tions to the Nation’s economy. Accordingly, 
we can all rely with confidence upon your 
representatives in the House and Senate to 
act wisely and sympathetically in your in- 
terest at the appropriate time. 





United States Acts To Curb Drinks Aloft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a very enlightening article by 
Harry C. Kenney, staff correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor: 

Untrep States Acts To Cours Drinks ALorr 


(By Harry C. Kenney) 

New Yorx.—The Federal Government 
through the Federal Aviation Agency has 
taken a step to reduce the amount of drink- 
ing aboard airplanes. 

The FAA rule governing the consumption 
of alcoholic beverages aboard aircraft pro- 
vides that no alcoholic beverages may be con- 
sumed which are not served by the carrier, 
nor will alcoholic beverages be served to pas- 
sengers who appear to be intoxicated. 

There are teeth in the rule which states 
that enforcement will be carried out by FAA 
enforcement processes and which provide for 
civil penalties up to $1,000. The rule takes 
effect March 10. 

The wording of the rule attempts to relieve 
the carriers from judging whether or not a 
passenger actually is intoxicated. Crew 
members may rely on the appearance of the 
passenger in determining whether or not to 
serve alcoholic beverages. Officials also noted 
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existing regulations already forbid carriers 
from taking on passengers who are obviously 
under the influence of alcohol. 

DIRECTNESS EXPECTED 


From here on, the airlines are expected to 
be more direct in telling passengers of the 
new restriction and make suitable reports to 
the FAA of any known violations. 

The crew members are not required to 
physically restrain a passenger who wishes to 
consume drinks that are not served by the 
plane. FAA said a crew member would be 
required to take direct action only when 
such action is necessary to the safety of 
the flight. This provision is already covered 
under existing regulations. 

Already the FAA has received comments 
that the rule does not go far enough. Many 
have commented that the serving and 
drinking of alcoholic beverages on aircraft 
should be completely prohibited. 

But FAA officials—noting their responsi- 
bility is limited to safety considerations— 
say that their studies show no facts to sup- 
port the contention that serving alcoholic 
beverages to passengers constituted a safety 
hazard. 

STEWARDESS POURS 


Under the new rule, a passenger can take 
liquor aboard but the stewardess is supposed 
to pour the drinks. If the stewardess or 
steward feels that the passenger has had 
enough, then drinks can be refused. 

There appears to be a number of reasons 
why the FAA has come out with this ruling. 
There has been an increasing number of 
complaints from pilots and stewardesses 
about the drunkenness and disorderliness 
of drinking passengers. Not only have such 
passengers proved to be an annoyance but 
in some cases have interfered with the 
proper operations of the aircraft. 

During an interview with an official of the 
Air Lines Pilots Association, this reporter 
was told that soon there will be a bill intro- 
duced into the Senate which would abolish 
all drinking on airplanes. 

For a very long time the pilots’ associa- 
tion and the Air Lines Stewardesses and 
Stewards Association have been opposed to 
drinking on aircraft on the basis that it is 
dangerous to flight. 

ABOLISHMENT FAVORED 


A number of top executives have told this 
reporter that they wished liquor would be 
abolished on aircraft for a number of good 
and obvious reasons. Countless passengers 
and organized groups also have protested. 

It is doubted whether this latest ruling 
will prove to be effective. “ 

The ALPA official said that it is not the 
role of the pilots or stewardesses to “‘bounce” 
“high” passengers. In fact, there is a 
strong rule, against pilots leaving the cock- 
pit except under emergency circumstances. 

If a stewardess accuses a passenger of 
being drunk and he is not, the carrier could 
get into trouble. If a passenger is drunk 
and he is refused more liquor, he causes 
trouble which should not be the responsi- 
bility of the stewardess or the carrier. If a 
passenger appears to be drunk and the pilot 
contacts the airport to have the man ar- 
rested, it is the carrier that is in the posi- 
tion of being the prosecutor. This it does 
not want to be. 

ALPA says that it should not be up to the 
carrier, the pilots, or the stewardesses to en- 
force the law. Also, if the FAA is going to 
make these rules they should be responsible 
for them and provide the means for 
prosecution. - 

All of this underlines the point made by 
80 many people and organizations within the 
airline field and out of it—that the prob- 
lem of drinking aloft will be halted only 
when it is prohibited. This takes into con- 
sideration the FAA claim that too many 
people would go aboard drunk. There is 
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major and mature thinking which contends 
that passengers would not go aboard in this 
manner. 

In any case, airlines do not now permit 
passengers aboard who are obviously drunk. 


INCIDENTS REPORTED 


PAA said that their studies show no facts 
to support the contention that serving alco- 
holic beverages to passengers constituted a 
safety hazard. ALPA has submitted to the 
US. Senate Subcommittee on Transportation 
a list of incidents caused by intoxicated air- 
line passengers which directly affected the 
ability of the flight crews to conduct their 
flights with the highest degree of safety. 

The incidents were listed in six categories: 

1. Attempts to enter the flight deck and 
interfere with the operation of the aircraft 
by the crews. 

2. Causing disturbances in the passenger 
cabin—possibly under critical flight condi- 
tions and at the risk of bodily injury. 

3. Inflight emergencies requiring unsched- 
uled landings to remove inebriated passen- 
gers who are causing disturbances or 
hazards. 

4. Inebriated passengers inadvertently ac- 
tuating or damaging exit and pressurization 
devices in flight. 

5. Fire hazards from inebriated passengers 
and refusal to comply with safety regula-~ 
tions. 

6. Social and moral problems and effect of 
alcohol at altitude. 

The FAA knows that even in a partial at- 
tempt ai reducing the liquor hazard there 
are dangers involved. During the present 
rapidly developing jet age, jet speed requires 
that carriers, pilots and crew, and passengers 
conduct themselves at the best possible 
safety level. 

It is the contention of many of those re- 
sponsible for flight safety that abolition of 
liquor aloft is the only solution. 





We Can and Must Do More for Our 
Older People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
American labor unions have been par- 
ticularly concerned about the problems 
of our older citizens who have retired 
from the labor force. The United Auto 
Workers of the AFL-CIO has done an 
outstanding job of helping its older 
members meet the problems of retire- 
ment, and the secretary-treasurer of the 
U.A.W., Emil Mazey, has written a very 
thoughtful article on the income, health 
and housing needs of our older citizens. 

Mr. Mazey’s article deals with these 
needs in a very sound, realistic and-hu- 
manitarian way. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this article from 
the January issue of the American Fed- 
erationist magazine of the AFL-CIO be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

We CAN AND Must Do MorgE ror Our OLDER 
PEOPLE 
(By Emil Mazey) 

We stand today on the threshold of an 

abundant life for all Americans. Our ca- 
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pacity to produce is unprecedented. This 
productive capacity is not confined to mate- 
rial goods alone. In the past half century 
we have made phenomenal progress in our 
capacity to prolong human life. 

Through dramatic advances in medical re- 
search, public health, and sanitation meas- 
ures, we have added about 30 years to the 
life span of the average American. This has 
been reflected in a vast increase in the num- 
bers in our society in the older age groups. 
When we contemplate the means of provid- 
ing a more abundant life for all Americans, 
we must give special attention to the needs 
and opportunities presented by this genera- 
tion of oldsters. 

In the past 25 years we have made signifi- 
cant progress in providing a measure of eco- 
nomic security for our senior citizens 
through income maintenance programs such 
as social security, old-age assistance and 
hard-won negotiated pension plans and 
other retirement benefits. But the fact re- 
mains that senior citizenship in America still 
remains a second-class citizenship at best. 

The great majority of the 16 million Amer- 
icans past 65 are living out their lives on 
drastically reduced incomes, without ade- 
quate health and hospital insurance protec- 
tion, without much chance of income sup- 
plementation through employment and 
without proper social, educational, and recre- 
ational services in the community. Their 
basic problems are further complicated. by 
the ominous prospect of-social isolation, 
loneliness and desolation as relatives and 
friends pass away and mobility is diminished 
by chronic disease and disability. 

To provide this important and growing 
segment of our population with a greater 
share of our potentiality for abundance is 
one of the great challenges faced by American 
society. 

On the one hand, we must provide the 
basic security which those who have con- 
tributed so much to our society so richly 
deserve. On the other hand, we must strive 
. to increase and extend opportunities for the 
older person to contribute to our society 
and maintain his dignity and self-respect, 
even though he is retired from full-time re- 
munerative employment. 

In line with this challenge, we in the 
United Auto Workers believe older people 
can continue to be useful and constructive 
members of our society. Our experience over 
the past 10 years with the more than 100,- 
000 who have retired under United Auto 
Workers contracts has been that they con- 
tinue to be valued and valuable members of 
our union. 

This assumes, of course, that the indi- 
vidual has a reasonable prospect of meeting 
his basic needs for food, clothing, shelter and 
health, along with a reasonable opportunity 
to develop and pursue a useful role or func- 
tion in retirement. In an abundant society 
_ such as ours, older people have the right to 
expect that we will help them to achieve 
these simple but fundamental objectives: 

Sufficient income to maintain their ac- 
customed standard of living. 

Health, housing, education, recreation, and 
social resources and services in the com- 
munity adequate to meet their emerging 
needs and problems. 

Opportunities to prepare: for useful and 
creative roles in retirement life that are 
consistent with their basic interests and 
abilities. 

These are understandable and manageable 
objectives. What must we do by way of 
changes or improvements in social policy to 
help our older peopie achieve them? The 
best way to answer this question intelli- 
gently is to inventory the present status of 
programs and services for older people, 
identify the shortcomings and propose spe- 
cific modifications and improvements. 

More than 10 million of the 16 million 
Americans who are 65 and dover are now 
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drawing social security benefits. These 
benefits average slightly over $72 a month in 
benefits paid to individuals and about $110 
a@ month in benefits to older couples. About 
2,500,000 persons are receiving old-age 
assistance and the average payment is a 
little over $65 a month. 

Low incomes among the aged are reflected 
in generally lower standards of living in all 
other aspects of their lives—poor housing, 
poor nutrition, and poor health. This re- 
sults in an unnecessarily heavy drain on 
the economic health and welfare of the en- 
tire community at the point where the 
effects of cumulative social neglect result in 
critical physical or mental illness. 

Decline, disability, and chronic illness are 
associated with old age when, in part at 
least, our basic social policy automatically 
downgrades older people economically and 
socially at the point of retirement. It is the 
UAW’s firm belief that much of this can be 
avoided. We can afford the social and eco- 
nomic costs of a preventive program. In the 
long run, this will cost far less than a policy 
of charity measures to deal only with the 
crisis aspects of aging at the point of no 
return. 

It would be idle to minimize the value 
and importance of the changes in benefit 
levels, scope of protection and coverage that 
have taken place in what is now the OASDI 
program since 1950. We firmly believe that 
these changes have made the program 4 
far more effective vehicle for providing a 
measure of security for the aged, their sur- 
vivors, and the disabled. We are just as 
firmly convinced, however, that it does not 
adequately cover their needs. 

We know of no valid reason why, for ex- 
ample, the concept of a “basic floor of pro- 
tection” should become sanctified as a basic 
principle of our social security system. No 
doubt the vision of millions of retired 
Americans with substantial savings, privately 
purchased retirement annuities and retire- 
ment income from industrial pension plans 
is an intriguing one, but it is essentially a 
false picture. The fact is that, for the great 
majority of retired workers, social security 
benefits are the major if not the sole source 
of income. 

If the best we can do under the “floor of 
protection” idea is to provide below-sub- 
sistence-level retirement incomes for the ma- 
jority of our retired population, it is time to 
consider adopting benefit standards reasona- 
bly related to the cost of decent living. 
This means basic reexamination of the whole 
benefit structure-to ensure that retired work- 
ers share in the increasing productivity of 
our society along with all other groups. 

The United Auto Workers are gravely con- 
cerned over the fact that the disability in- 
surance program under the Social Sécurity 
Act fails to provide immediate meaningful 
protection for a very substantial number of 
disabled workers. Consideration must be 
given to the income needs of those who be- 
come totally disabled under age 50, as well 
as to those who would be considered totally 
and permanently disabled under any stand- 
ards and administrative procedures but the 
most severe. 

Approximately 20 percent of UAW meni- 
bers who are retired under the total and 
permanent disability previsions of negoti- 
ated pension plans in the automobile in- 
dustry are disqualified for disability insur- 
ance under the Social Security Act. Cer- 
tainly the standards of the Government pro- 
gram should not be more severe than those 
of the Big Three auto companies. 

The definitions of permanent and total 
disability under the Social Security Act as 
well as the implementing procedures ought 
to be reexamined and liberalized to conform 


‘at least to the realities of current industry 


policy and practice. 
Congress should also give some thought, 
we think, to lowering the retirement age 


- to find other suitable employment. 
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under the Social Security Act for both men 


or geographi 

plants, who, because of their age, are unable 
Under 
such a provision the older worker who is a 
longtime resident in an area of labor sur- 
plus could be retired without actuarial re- 
duction of his OASI, provided he is on long- 
term layoff by his employer and the local em- 
ployment office certifies that his prospects 
for new employment are improbable or im- 
possible. 

Such a provision would help immeasurably 
to meet the income problem of the worker 
who is now too old to work and too young 
to retire. At the same time it would tend to 
reduce the competition for the same jobs 
between the older and the younger unem- 
ployed. ; 

Inflation takes its most tragic toll on the 
Nation's older men and women. ‘heir life- 
time efforts to provide for a measure of se- 
curity, dignity, and independence in their 
old age are nullified by a relentless rise in 
living costs that erodes the purchasing power 
of their savings. Protection against loss of 
purchasing power -has become a critical need 
of America’s aged people. 

While wage escalator clauses provide cost 
of living protection for the current income 
of most UAW members and several million 
other workers while they are employed, in- 
flation still eats away at the value of savings 
they may have set aside for protection when 
they retire. And once people have retired, 
the overwhelming majority.have no adequate 
protection for their pensions, much less for 
their savings, against further increases in the 
cost of living. 

Government has a major responsibility for 
the prevention of inflation. When it fails to 
meet that responsibility through effective 
economic policies, it has a moral obligation 
to provide protection against rising prices 
_for the retirement savings and pensions of 
“older peopie, who are least able to protect 
themselves. 

A specific method for providing such pro- 
tection was recently proposed by Prof. H. 8S. 
Houthakker of Stanford University. As he 
points out, an essential characteristic re- 
quired in retirement savings is freedom from 
risk. Under present arrangements this free- 
dom from risk cannot be assured, especially 
to the small asset holder. As a means of 
solving this problem and providing small in- 
vestors as well as pension funds and insur- 
ance programs with a genuinely risk-free 
and inflation-proof form of investment, Mr. 
Houthakker suggests the issuance of what 
he calls index bonds, that is bonds whose 
face value and interest payments would be 
adjusted in accurdance with changes in the 
consumers’ price index. 

We in the UAW propose that the Govern- 
ment issue a special series of nonnegotiable 
bonds for purchase only by the trustees of 
pension funds, by insurance companies pro- 
viding annuities for retirement purposes and, 
up to a specified maximum amount and 
under other safeguards, by individuals saving 
for retirement. 

The redemption value of these bonds would 
include face value plus accumulated interest, 
plus an adjustment to compensate for any 
increase in the consumers’ price index dur- 
ing the period since they were issued. 

When purchased by the trustees of pension 
funds or administrators of annuity programs, 
such bonds would be available only to fi- 
nance pensions or annuities which would 
also contain the same constant purchasing 
power protection. When by in- 
dividuals, the guarantee of constant pure 
chasing power would apply only to bonds 
held by the purchaser until he attained a 
given age, perhaps 60. 
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Such bonds would hetp us to settle a very 
thorny problem which now troubles labor- 
relations—the question of how 
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A more liberal distribution program for 
surplus foods would be a practical, inexpen- 
sive and immediate way in which to share 
our abundance with older persons. Under 
present policies and procedures many States 
and localities have no surplus foods distribu- 
tion system even though they all have their 
share of needy aged who would benefit from 
the program. other States and locali- 
ties have such restrictive -eligibility require- 
ments that only a smali portion of those who 
would benefit from the surplus program are 
involved. P 

We have numerous examples of retired 
persons who are denied surplus foods be- 
cause they have so-called liquid assets that 
exceed by a few dollars the amounts laid 
down in policy. Many of these people have 
exceedingly low incomes. The liquid assets 
they hold would probably not finance 1 week 
of serious iliness, yet they are denied surplus 
foods which cost as much or more to store 
than would be involved in their distribution. 

Adequate health care ranks high, we hap- 
pen to believe first, among the unmet needs 
of our aged population. Public awareness 
of the need is reaching a point where con- 
tinued neglect of the problem is becoming 
increasingly unthinkable. The debate now 
brewing, however, revolves almost exclu- 
sively about the method for meeting the 
need. 

While we may hear a great deal about the 
alleged fact that any American who needs 
medical care can get it, regardless of ability 
Ww pay, this contention is largely irrelevant, 
for public assistance or any other types of 
free medical care are generally repugnant to 
most self-respecting Americans, whatever 
their ages. 

When a choice, which cannot be long de- 
layed, is made, it will surely be between an 
effort to bring most of the aged under the 
protection of voluntary health insurance 
and legislative action such as contemplated 
in H.R. #700 to provide insurance for cer- 
tain health needs for OASI beneficiaries 
through our social security system. 

Ideological issues raised by opponents of 
the legislative approach are specious. The 
question is simply this: Which approach of- 
fers the more meaningful solution? To us, 
the superiority of the legislative approach is 
beyond question. 

While the economic research department 
of the American Medical Association chooses 
to quitble over the validity of the often re- 
ferred to statistic that 60 percent of Amer- 
ica’s aged have annual incomes of $1,000 or 
less, it is nonetheless clear that for most 
Americans old age is a time of diminished 
economic resources and increased health 
needs. 

While there are conflicting, even compet- 
ing, estimates of the number of retired per- 
sons now covered by insurance, it is surely 
debatable whether those covered re 
much more than 40 percent of the popula- 
tion aged 65 and over. Only a Federal leg- 
islative solution offers any immediate pros- 





pect of something approaching universal 
coverage. 

There is no justification in asking the cur- 
Tent aged to wait another 3, 5, or 10 years 
while the voluntary system makes up its 
mind to get them covered. 

The quality of the health insurance pro- 
tection available to persons of retirement age 
is, at best, uneven. At its worst it may come 
close to being worthless. We have no as~- 
surance that continued reliance on the vol- 
untary approach will bring forth any signifi- 
cant improvements in this regard. We do 
know, however, that a Federal system can 
provide a basic standard of protection which 
can be supplemented by a rich variety of 
private arrangements providing protection 
above the minimum. 

Given the limited resources of the aged, 
the voluntary approach fails to provide them 
with any real relief from the burden for pay- 
ing for coverage or can do so only at the 
expense of benefit adequacy. We need to 
spread the cost as broadly as possible over 
the working lifetime of people and over the 
working population of America. This can 
best be accomplished through social security. 

It is for these reasons that our organiza- 
tion, as part of the organized labor move- 
ment in the United States, has made the 
passage of H.R. 4700 or similar legislation a 
major legislative goal for 1960. 

Certainly we feel that any serious pro- 
posals that would broaden H.R. 4700 to in- 
clude protection, for example, for the cost 
of drugs used outside the hospital, home 
care services, and medical care in the hos- 
pital would merit earnest consideration. 

What is alarming is that medical costs and 
the costs of hospital and medical insurance 
continue to rise farther and farther beyond 
the reach of the majority of senior citizens. 
This is ultimately a burden borne by the 
entire population which can be met more 
economically and effectively through social 
insurance than through the catch-as-catch- 
can measures now being proposed by the 
doctors and tlie insurance companies. 

Such legislation would materially improve 
the income maintenance situation for re- 
tired workers and would remove a’ burden 
from the voluntary health insurance pro- 
gram which has done so much to force costs 
upward. 

Today one out of every four patients in 
our mental hospitals is 65 and over—more 
than three times their proportion in the 
general population, 

Studies show clearly that the average State 
mental hospital is ill-equipped, from the 
point of view of staff and facilities, to deal 
in a positive manner with the mental health 
needs of elderly patients. Furthermore, 
there is a growing and rather well-founded 
suspicion that many older persons now in 
mental hospitals do not belong there at all. 

Because of the lack of other appropriate 
facilities to care for him, the so-called senile 
patient tends to live out his life in an en- 
vironment that only further contributes to 
his disorientation and decline. Many of 
these older people who end up in the morass 
of a mental institution could be better cared 
for at home, in nursing or boarding homes, 
in homes for the aged, in geriatric clinics or 
in community-centered mental hygiene and 
rehabilitation centers. 

Most States and communities already have 
many of the resources to deal with this type 
of problem. What they lack is the technical 
leadership and know-how that an aggressive 
national program of research, demonstration, 
and technical assistance in the field of men- 
tal health for the elderly could: provide. As 
a Nation and in individual States, we must 
reverse this trend toward making the mental 
hospital the dumping ground for our un- 
resolved problems with older people who 
need better facilities of other types. 

Another corollary of low incomes and con- 
sequent low living standards among the 
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older population is the effect which this has 
on their housing. Although a considerable 
proportion, perhaps two out of three, of the 
retired persons in America own their own 
homes, these are usually older dwellings 
which become increasingly rundown as in- 
come from maintenance and repairs declines 
and physical capacity for do-it-yourself proj- 
ects also diminishes. Furthermore, the 
older homes in older neighborhoods occupied 
by older persons are typically larger homes 
which are hardest to heat,-to keep clean, to 
repair, and to maintain. 

In general, studies of housing needs and 
preferences of older persons show that they 
want less space, a minimum of stairs and 
a maximum of safety features to minimize 
falls due to poor lighting, narrow, high- 
pitched stairways and raised doorsills. 
What older people need is smaller quarters 
on one floor, easy to maintain and keep 
clean, well lighted and incorporating simple 
safety features. Yet those over 65 are at a 
particular disadvantage in either renting or 
buying the kind of housing they need. 

In a real sense, the housing needs of older 
persons are a part of the much larger prob- 
lem of the housing needs of all low and 
moderate income groups in our popula- 
tion. What is needed is a comprehensive 
national housing program with special pro- 
visions to meet the special problems of older 
people, for the most part living on reduced 
incomes. This means that we must pro- 
vide funds for more public housing for the 
elderly and must also provide financial in- 
centives and leadership to States and locali- 
ties in planning and building such projects. 
At the same time we must avoid housing 
concepts and programs which result in the 
segregation of older people in isolated apart- 
ment houses or retirement villages. 

Institutional housing for the elderly is 
also woefully inadequate in both capacity 
and quality. Standards for nursing homes 
and homes for the aged in most States are 
largely paper standards. 

Furthermore, little attention is given to 
the need for good medical care and re- 
habilitation measures that would restore 
older patients to a sense of dignity, self- 
respect and self-care. One little recognized 
advantage of the Forand bill, H.R. 4700, is 
that it would provide a sounder base for 
financing most nursing home care which 
could result in better facilities and higher 
standards of care and practice. 

If the needs I have mentioned were more 
adequately met—liberalized and more flexi- 
ble social security benefits, medical and hos- 
pital insurance, mental health services, and 
low-cost, specially designed housing—we 
would have taken long strides forward in 
achieving the basic objective of meeting 
the basic needs of retired workers for food, 
shelter, and clothing which would permit 
them to function in accordance with their 
accustomed living standards. 

In addition, we must recognize that the 
fact of a particular chronological age of 
retirement does not alter their basic needs 
as people for the whole range of community 
services in the related fields of education, 
recreation, and social welfare. 

It is obvious that retirement, to be an 
attractive alternative to work at the appro- 
priate time in life, must not result in so 
drastic a reduction in income as to cause 
anxiety and Lardship. However, there are 
other uncertainties concerning retirement 
which must be resolved if older workers are 
going to accept it and enjoy it. These have 
to do with the availability of opportunities 
for a constructive role in retirement—op- 
portunities for social contact, education, 
recreation, and other health and welfare 
services. 

The real issues we face in providing for 
an aging population in an abundant 
America resolve themselves down to a will- 
ingness to recognize and accept our respon- 
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sibilities and to a determination to plan 
and coordinate our efforts by establishing 
sound social policies and by providing effec- 
tive machinery for carrying out these 
policies, 





Will Small Packers Be Stamped Out of 
the Packing Business? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the present 
administration and the Department of 
Agriculture have been stressing the im- 
portance of competition in agriculture. 
However, in his recent order to stop 
Government lamb grading, Secretary 
Benson is bringing to a sharp halt the 
competition among meatpackers. 

Let me illustrate. Under the present 
grading system Jones’ meat with the 
“U.S. Good” or “U.S. Choice” marked on 
it is equal to Swift’s Premium, Armour’s 
Star, Wilson’s Certified or Morrel’s 
Pride. But take away the grade and you 
have Jones’ unmarked meat competing 
against a large, well-advertised product. 
Without the grade, the small packer can- 
not receive as much for his meat and will 
eventually be run out of business. 

This grading serves two purposes. 
First, this entirely self-supporting grad- 
ing system makes the small packer’s 
product equivalent to the large packer 
and helps keep our economy on a com- 
petitive basis. Second, it protects the 
consumers by assuring them that all the 
meat they buy is of top value. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert a 
recent article by Drew Pearson which 
appeared in the Washington Post. This 
article brings out very adequately many 
of the evils to the consumer and the 
small businessman if the lamb grading 
would end. 

The article follows: 

Rvuitinc Due on LAMB GRADING END 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Today is the day when Ezra Taft Benson 
will finally decide whether to line up on the 
side of housewives and farmers or on the 
side of the big meatpacking lobby in regard 
to the grading of lamb and mutton. 

A closed-door meeting has been called in 
the Agriculture Department at which Secre- 
tary Benson will weigh the evidence pro and 
con meat grading. Meat Lobbyist Aled 
Davies, close friend of Benson’s, will not be 
present. But from a distance, he will be 
watching over Benson’s shoulder. 

Davies, who is vice president of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute, is given credit for per- 
suading the Secretary of Agriculture to 
abandon Government grading of lamb and 
mutton even though it costs the Govern- 
ment nothing and is an important protec- 
tion to housewives and independent meat- 
packers. (The packers pay for the grading). 
Davies is close to Benson, was one of the 
family guests invited to the musicale at An- 
derson House, headquarters of the Society of 
the Cincinnati, when Benson’s daughter, 
Beverly, made her musical debut. 

In front of Benson during today’s closed 
session, however, will be. a voluminous stack 
of testimony from all sorts of people taken 
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before the House Agriculture Committee, 
urging that Government grading of lamb 
and mutton be continued. The testimony is 
from such people as Miss Sally Butler of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Fred Schneider of the American Steamship 
Purchasing Agents; Arnold Mayer of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen; Charles Sullivan of the Division 
of Purchase and Property of New Jersey; 
Jim Hoge, representing the lamb producers 
of Virginia, West Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina; Irving Michelson of the Consumers 
Union, plus many others. 
ENTERING WEDGE 


“Government grading is essential,” said 
Harold G. Smith of the U.S. Wholesalers 
Association. “Grading gives us protection 
against fancy sounding grade names imposed 
by the packers.” 

Most important of all, however, was a 
statenient by Benson’s good friend, Charles 
B. Shuman, head of the Farm Bureau, who 
has supported the Secretary of Agriculture 
on some of his most unpopular policies, but 
not on this one. 

“We are strongly opposed to the discon- 
tinuance of the grading of lamb and mutton 
carcasses that was announced to be effective 
January 4,” wrote Shuman. ‘We believe that 
discontinuing would be a step backward.” 

This testimony literally inundated Con- 
gress after Benson’s order to’stop lamb and 
mutton grading. Congress has now turned 
the testimony over to him. And the Secre- 
tary will have to decide today whether or 
not to reverse his own order and continue 
grading. 

Notre 1.—Many consumer groups fear that 
the ending of lamb and mutton grading 
would be the entering wedge for cutting out 
the grading of beef and all other meat, as 
desired by the big packers. 

NoTe.2.—The House Agriculture Commit- 
tee unanimously recommended that stand- 
ards for mutton-lamb grading be continued 
but that standards be changed. Represent- 


-ative CLem MILER, of California, argued that 
it was not necessary to put so much fat on’ 


lambs to qualify as Prime and that consum- 
ers paid a higher price because of this extra 
fat. This change in standards will probably 
be made. 





We’re Exporting Jobs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the following article by George 
Todt. It appeared recently in the North 
Hollywood, Califérnia, Valley Times. 

FOREIGN TRADE PLIGHT SERIOUS 

“If you're trying to sell $3 labor in a 50- 
cent market, you’re in trouble.”—Auden R. 
Fredriksen, Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co. : 

Are American-made products in trouble 
when it comes to competition on the world 
market? 

One conspicuous piece of evidence that 
such is the case lies in the fact that more 
than a million potential jobs have already 
been exported abroad. 

These are jobs that an expanding popula- 
tion here in the United States needs desper- 
ately for the years immediately ahead of us. 
But foreign workers are tabbed to get them, 
not our people. 
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Could we be penny-wise and dollar-foolish, 
maybe? 

Not long ago, I dropped in for a meal and 
a chat with Al Sorrentino, proprietor of 
Alphonse’s Restaurant in North Hollywood, 
on Riverside Drive in the fashionable Toluca 
Lake district. 

Al is a conscientious businessman who is 
Reenly alert and awake to the pressing prob- 
lems which our Republic is facing today on 
the world stage. He is somewhat short on 
scholastic degrees, but long on an even more 
important property—which is native intelli- 
gence. And what’s more important than 
that? 

I have seldom failed to find Al’s ideas 
stimulating to me and this night was no 
exception. We immediately got into the 
world trade situation—which we have been 
kicking around for more than a year now— 
and found that our earlier ctions 
seemed to be coming true: the United States 
is presently seen to have a gigantic economic 

roblem on its hands. And things are go- 
ng to get much worse before they get better. 

The awful truth is that a large portion of 
American investment capital is fi¢eing over- 


seas. s 

Tt is going abroad, in many cases, because 
the world’s highest labor costs have priced 
a great many of our products out of compe- 
tition with European and Asiatic factories. 
Frankly, we’re in a tight spot. 

As the gentleman said in the quotation 
which commenced this column: “If you're 
trying to sell $3 labor in a 50-cent market, 
you’re in trouble.” I mentioned this to Al. 

“And yet we can observe the incredible 
shortsightedness now going on at this very 
moment in the steel industry,” Al told me. 
“A tremendous attempt is being made to 
boost labor costs upwards in this bellwether 
of American business. If it succeeds, what 
then?” 

“Well, we can look forward: to another 
round of wage-price boosts in all other in- 
dustries after that,” I replied “Then that 
ole-debil inflation will have his way with us 
some more.” f 

“But how long can Americans permit costs 
of production to rise beyond the point where 


minishing returns? Doesn't it apply here?” 

“One way to get around it if we were a so- 
cialist nation,” I remarked, “might be sim- 
ply to dump our finfshed products abroad 
for free in a superwelfare effort. Possibly 
under the auspices of the United Nations, or 
something. As a matter of fact, Victor Reu- 
ther has already made some such proposal, 
to the effect that we give away $10 billions 
of goods per year for 20 years to aid and up- 
lift the global unwashed. Sounds very al- 
truistic, of course.” 

“Altruistic in a pig’s ,” exploded Al, 
“What Mr. Reu really means 


for free, at public taxpayers’ expense, nat- 
urally, in what would amount to another 


- multibillion-dollar subsidy.” 
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Facing the Facts of Alcohol 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 

HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES * 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I call the atten- 
tion of this Congress and of this Nation 
toa 
about the use 
by Miss Linda Jones, of Fort Mill Junior 
High Sch 
Charles Jones, 
Jones was recently declared winner of an 
essay contest held as a feature of Reli- 
gious Emphasis Week conducted by the 
Fort Mill Ministers Association. Her 
essay was on facing the facts of alco- 
holism. I salute the accomplishments 
of this young lady and enclese as part of 
my remarks the essay which is attached. 

The essay follows: 

Factnc THe Facts or ALCOHOL 
(By Linda Jones) 


“Youth Killed in Motorcycle Crash” 
screamed the morning headlines. The news- 
paper went on to state that the popular 
teenage boy had been trying to outdrink a 
friend just before he raced to his death. 
This tragic accident does not happen to 
every indulging teenager, but sooner or later 
his life will be dangerously affected unless he 
does wake up. 

The problem of social drinking confronts 
most people at the college level or when they 
first go out to meet the world as it actually 
is. Temptations will and do come. Those 
trying to persuade others to drink often use 
the fact that people such as Jack London and 
©. Henry became famous because of the way 
alcohol spirited them. However, these two 
writers became famous in spite of their 
drinking, not because of it. Furthermore, 
social drinking will not help a person get 
- ahead in the world. An executive of United 

States Steel Corp. stated, “The last man 
hired—the first man efired—the man who 

Statistics tell us that there are in the 
United States approximately 100 million 
people 25 years of age or older. Thirty-five 
million of these do not drink. Of the 65 mil- 
lion who do drink, 48 million drink occa- 
sionally, 10 million drink about 3 times a 
week, 3 million are addicts, and 1 million 
are what are called chronic drinkers. The 
three times-a-week drinkers are those who 
get into domestic, social or business trouble 
because of their drinking. They can stop 
if they wish. The addict cannot stop when 
he wants to, but must have treatment. 
Among the chronic drinkers are those who 
have suffered physical and mental break- 
downs. 

Since alcohol is a narcotic, its use tends 
to become a habit. There is no way of pre- 
dicting whether or not a person will become 
an alcoholic. The stages of rehabilitation of 
an alcoholic are difficult but have been 
proved to be effective, mainly through the 
efforts of Dr. Leslie E. Kelley with his gold 
cure. 

The ways in which alcohol affects a per- 
son physically, mentally, and socially have 
been given. But, does it have any spiritual 
effects? The Bible answers it this way: 
“Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging; 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise” (Proverbs 20:1); Be not among wine- 
bibbers; riotous eaters of flesh—for 
the drunkard and the glutton shall come to 
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poverty and the drowsiness shall clothe a 
man with rags” (Proverbs 23:20-21). 


“Allied 
Youth” devote much time to the study of the 
causes and effects of drinking. However, 
every Christian teenager is obligated to take 
a distinct stand against alcohol in order to 
influence others so that they won’t have to 
face the facts of alcohol the hard way. 





Rules and Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very much impressed with the calm, 
judicial way which the House Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Special In- 
vestigations has conducted its hearings 
concerning activities of retired military 
officers in using their influence to se- 
cure Government contracts for business 
concerns. This is a delicate and intri- 
cate subject and the committee has ap- 
proached it in a broadminded but firm 
manner. The appefded editorial from 
the Washington Post of February 1, 1960, 
is constructive and well worth while: 

RULES AND CONSCIENCE 

The House Armed Services Subcommittee 
which has recommended additional rules to 
curb possible “influence peddling” by retired 
military officers has done an excellent job, 


we think, of keeping this difficult matter in © 


perspective. It might have concentrated on 
a narrow search for specific instances of ap- 
parent» wrongdoing and neglected the 
broader but more significant picture which 
it has unfolded. This is that the great 
majority of the large defense contractors 
employ high-ranking retired officers, creat- 
ing a situation in which the opportunities 
for undue influence upon the award of Gov- 
ernment contracts clearly are widespread. 


Of course it might be argued that since 
nearly every big company is involved, none 
has an advantage over the others and the 
practice even tends to be self-policing. But 
while this consideration may indeed account 
for the seeming absence of any serious 
abuses, it does not obviate the fact that the 
special knowledge and experience of many 
former high-ranking public servants are 
now at the disposal of private interests and 
in’ potential conflict with the public in- 
terest. 

The subcommittee proposes that retired 
officers register with the Pentagon any em- 
ployment by defense contractors, that they 
be barred for 2 years after retirement or 
resignation from jobs directly or indirectly 
involving “selling” to the Defense Depart- 
ment (with “selling” to a broadly defined) 
and that a code of ethical conduct be pre- 
scribed which would permanently bar re- 
tired officers from activities of various kinds 
that are too closely related to or based upon 
special knowledge gained in the service. 
Such requirements would not of course in- 
sure against all wrongdoing. But they 
seem to provide a fair balancing of the pub- 
lic interest and the private rights of retired 
public servants. They would set a whole- 
some framework for defense procurement 
activities, minimizing the occasions for 
possible conflicts of interest. 
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Rev. 0. D. Dempsey: “Mayor of Harlem” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
column: 

Rev. O. D. Dempsey: “Mayor or HARLEM” 

(By Joseph Wershba) 


The Reverend O. D. Dempsey is associate 
minister of the largest Baptist church in 
the world. He is an assistant to the Reverend 
ApaM CLAYTON POWELL, who is probably the 
most powerful individual in Harlem today. 
PoweELt chose Dempsey 5 years ago as a po- 
tential leader in the city’s Negro community, 
and Dempsey has returned the trust with a 
record of loyalty and selfless devotion to 
POWELL’s cause. 

But it would.be hard to find two other 
men who appear to be so different from each 
other. 

ApamM CLAYTON POWELL moves in the grand 
tradition of the high-born, well-educated 
cosmopolitan who is a master at combining 
spiritual power—as head of the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church—with political power, as a 
longtime U.S. Congressman. 

Oberia Davis Dempsey, on the other hand, 
sprang from a far different tradition; up 
from grinding poverty, toiling day and night 
for an education, tireless service for his peo- 
ple, and entering the ministry many years 
after most men usually make the choice. 

He is a man of uncomplicated optimism 
that God is on the side of those who are 
righteous-and who justly struggle for bread 
and dignity; but there is a constant sad- 
ness about him, making him look older than 
his 40 years. 

The sadness was accentuated the other 
day—-almost at the very moment that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was assuring the country 
that our fat-dripping prosperity would con- 
tinue without stint—and Oberia Dempsey 
was proposing his minimum program for 
the needs of his community: 

“A man ought to have at least some chang- 
ing clothes, two meals a day, a place to sleep, 
and a job. These are the bare necessities. 
There are some who have less than that in 
Harlem.” 

Dempsey knows the problem at first hand, 
both in his church capacity and also as the 
elected “mayor of Harlem,” a nonpaying job 
but one that had to be campaigned for as 
intensely as any congressional seat. In both 
posts, O. D. Dempsey has daily reminders of 
men in need of jobs, families in need of 
apartments when old houses are torn down 
to make way for new, of people without heat, 
light, and hot water, and neighbors who 
need him in court as a character reference 
for someone in trouble. He serves. 

But if the outsider sees an O. D, Dempsey 
touched with sadness, he is missing the view 
from the inner eye. “I don’t have any 
money, I’m still struggling, but I’m always 
happy,” he says, “because I think I’m able 
to do things for people.” 

His home base is his church, at 132 West 
138th Street, religious and social center for 
a vast network of community activities. 

Oberia Dempsey (the name is derived from 
the Biblical Obadiah) was born in Paris, 
Tex., May 11, 1919, one of nine children. His 
father was a Baptist minister. Oberia was 
14 when he left home to find work. He de- 
cided to work his way through school in 
Muskogee, Okla. He didn’t know anyone in 
Muskogee and had only $4 when he arrived 
there, but a friend back in Paris had given 
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him the names of relatives in Muskogee— 
“and the relatives took me in.” 

Dempsey worked his way through high 
school, starred on the basketball and foot- 
ball teams, joined the church, NAACP, and 
local civic groups, was a lay teacher in 
church work, and made friends easily, Negro 
and white. He had a year at Wiley College 
in Marshall, Tex., and then in August 1940, 
enlisted in the U.S. Army. “And that’s when 
life for me really began,” he says. 

He was a tech sergeant by the time he went 
overseas with the 349th Field Artillery. He 
saw action in five battles in France and Ger- 
many and was awarded the Bronze Star 
medal for meritorious service. After the 
war, he and his wife, the former Vivian 
Edwards, moved to Brooklyn and for the next 
7 years Dempsey was the youth director of 
the Cornerstone Baptist Church. 

The church was his avocation. He made 
his living, days, working in a mattress and 
spring factory. And he went to Brooklyn 


: College, nights, for 7 years until he qualified 


for a degree in business administration and 
politics. He is now taking courses in religion 
and sociology at New Work University. “The 
more I know,” he says, “the easier it is for 
me to work here.” 

He had not planned to become a minister— 
“I had observed my father’s sacrifices and 
felt it was just a little bit too much for me.” 
But in 1953 he felt the call. He was permitted 
a trial sermon, and 10 months later he was 
invited to become assistant minister of the 
Mt. Lebanon Baptist Church in Brooklyn. 
That invitation led to his direct ordination 
in November 1953. 

His religious, social, and civic work even- 
tually caught the eye of Apam PowELL, who 
finally prevailed on Dempsey, in 1955, to join 
him at the Abyssinian Church. He began 
as assistant minister. Seven weeks ago: he 
was elevated to associate minister. 

The Dempseys have four children. The 
girls are Janice Roslyn, 12, and Thealeta 
Monet, 11. The boys are Oberia Dewayne, 
Jr., 6, and Hurlan Lemuel, 13 months. 





A Second Look at Kinzua 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the editorial which ap- 
peared in the January 24 edition of the 
Washington Post. 

The editorial follows: 

A SEcOND LOOK AT KINZUA 


The forced dispersal of a whole community 
is an irrevocable act, and ought to be con- 
sidered only when no feasible alternative 
exists. This, in sum, is the core of the de- 
bate over the Kinzua Dam in Pennsylvania, 
a controversy which is still alive despite the 
fact that Congress has already approved 
funds for the project. 

No one questions the desirability of a proj- 
ect intended to end the disastrous floods on 
the upper Allegheny River. But it is open 
to serious questions whether the only way 
the Corps of Engineers can achieve this end 
is by dishonoring a treaty with the Seneca 





. Indians signed in 1794 by George Washing- 


ton—the oldest treaty, to which the United 
States is a party and which is still in force. 

Arthur E. Morgan, former Chairman of 
TVA, insists that a feasible, less costly, alter- 
native to the Kinzua-project exists. He has 
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gone into the question in some detail, and 
he contends that the Corps of Engineers has 
in 30 years never made an overall examina- 
tion of other Last year the House 
Public Works Subcommittee decided to freeze 
appropriations until Mr. Morgan’s proposal 
had been fully studied. No such study was 
made; in the adjournment rush, the Senate’s 
position prevailed and the funds were voted 
for Kinzua. 

So far, work has not begun in earnest on 
the dam, and there is 4 possibility for Con- 
gress to take a more considered second look. 
This would, no doubt, discomfit the Corps of 
Engineers—but it would surely be welcomed 
by all who are disturbed by a seizure of Sen- 
eca lands for a project still in ‘dispute. The 
relocation of a small group of Indians can 
hardly seem a minor matter in a country 
which is quick to denounce the manhandling 
of minorities elsewhere, Edmund Wilson, 
the distinguished literary critic, who has 
lately taken up the Indian cause, asks this 
troubling question: 

“For whatever the difference in scale, is 
there any real difference in principle between 
uprooting whole communities of well-to-do 
Russian farmers and shipping them off to the 
Urals, and depriving the Senecas of the use 
of their lands in such a way as to scatter the 
republican unit and telling this intelligent 
and capable people to go and find homes 
where they can?” 





The War We Are Losing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are rightfully con- 
cerned about the international position 
and prestige of this Nation in our ac- 
complishments in space. The failure 
of the administration to recognize the 
importance of this area of exploration 
and its imposing efforts to keep the 
challenge from upsetting its neat fiscal 
plans have created some alarm. 

This alarm is quite often expressed in 
questions to authorities that amount to 
what are you going to do about it. At 
the top, they get little satisfaction. At 
his press conference a week ago, the Pres- 
ident asked rather sharply of a reporter 
who posed a perfectly legitimate ques- 
tion where he had the idea that inter- 
national prestige was at stake. The 
President said he did not think it was, 
particularly. 

This idea differs, of course, from that 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s. Chief of the U.S. 
Information Agency, who told the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics on 
the opening of our hearings into the 
space situation: 

Space has become for many people the 
primary symbol of world leadership in all 
areas of science and technology. 


Whether the White House is worried 
or not, the people are concerned. If 
they had all the facts, they might recog- 
nize that the picture is not nearly so 
glum as a contented Mr. Khrushchev 
may preach to the Supreme Soviet, but 
they would also see clearly that it does 
require effort, management, and deter- 
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mination—in short, 

has not been too evident thusfar. How- 
ever, it has never been the practice of this 
administration to ict the people know 
the facts, and the glowing reassurances 
of the Secretary of Defense over the 
weekend have continued this tradition. 

The realization that all is not well has 
been spreading despite the soft sell of the 
administration. In a recent editorial in 
an outstanding newspaper in my dis- 
trict, the Hartford Times, the question is 
posed: “Can we wait?” The answer is 
a troubling one. I have found this edi- 
torial to be a most keen and Lar yspet st 
analysis of this difficulty, and 
unanimous consent I insert it in the Ieee REc- 
orp so that all may read it. 

The editorial follows: “ 

THE War WE'RE LosIne 

Excerpts from. the transcrip of the presi- 
dential press conference January 26, 1960: 

“WiLLt1AM McGarrin, of the Chicago Daily 
News. Mr. President, in view of the ‘interna- 
tional prestige at stake, why are we not mov- 
ing with a greater sense of urgency to catch 
up with Russia in the field of space explora- 
tion? 

“The Present. Just start at that again— 
how did you start it, how did you start that 
question? 

“Mr. McGarrtn. I said, ‘In view of the in- 
ternational prestige at stake’. 

“The Presipenr. Is it? 

“Mr. McGarrin. Well, sir, do you not feel 
that it is? 

“The PresipENT. Not particularly, no.” 

(Btc., etc.) 

Thus the principal obstacle to American 
progress in space science was spotlighted. 
It is the President himself... Mr. Eisenhower 
has given téstimony many times through his 
actions or lack of action, and now in a, pub- 
lic statement to the press, that he does not 
consider this country’s reputation and fate 
are riding on our rockets. 

Our space program has a split personality. — 
It is half civilian, half military. This 
dichotomy is a result of several factors, in- 
cluding first the reluctance of civilian scien< 
tists to work under military direction for the 
development of military missiles, and second 
“the separation of space research into two de- 
partments, the civilians thinking about 
scientific progress and the soldiers and their 
civilian employees working on weapons. 

If anyone doubts, with Mr. Eisenhower, 
that American prestige has suffered badly 
at the hands of the Soviet Union's space 
scientists, let him read a few foreign periodi- 
cals. Even our friends abroad acknowledge 
that the reputation of the United States as 
the world’s leader in science, industry, and 
technology has taken a bad beating from 
the Russians. If Mr. Eisenhower at his press 
conference was talking just to justify the 
record of his administration, he is a mere 
politician. If he sincerely believes that our 
prestige has not suffered, he is very poorly 
informed and advised. 

Later in his answer to Mr. McGafin, Mr. 
Eisenhower mentioned the “good, 
steady work” of American scientisis in 
“keeping satellites in the air and getting 
from them more information all the time.” 
Except that satellites operate beyond the 
air, not in it, this is not to be questioned. 
The American satellite program is a spec- 
tacular one indeed, and if it were the only 
one in existence it would startle the world. 


even more spectacular. 
not be getting as much scientific information 
about the environment of the earth as we 
are, but they are-making a much deeper im- 
pression on the peoples of the ea-th. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, military editor of the 
New York Times, is very well informed on 
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this matter. An article by him was pub- 
lished in the New York Times magazine on 
January 17 in which the achievements of 
Russian and American space scientists were 
well assessed. 

Mr. Baldwin wrote: “There have been few 
at the top level of Government (and their 
influence has been small) who have stressed 
the importance of national prestige or 
evaluated the tremendous impact of space 
accomplishments on international politics 
and mass psychology.” In those areas, Mr. 
Baldwin said, Russia is far ahead of the 
United States. 

*Mr. Eisenhower and other soldiers of his 
generation, though they fought a war in 
which no holds were barred, seem to have 
trouble understanding that the present cold 
war is a total war just as World War II was. 
The guns are not actually being fired, the 
bombs. not actually dropped, but the threat 
is constantly there. The other weapons— 
economic, intellectual, and psychological— 
are being employed full force by the enemy. 
It is less important to the Soviet Union to 
gather data about radiation from the sun 
than to launch the first satellite, put the 
first living animal into space, take the first 
picture of the dark side of the moon, and 
recover the first human space traveler alive. 
The first three of these the Soviet Union has 
already. accomplished. The fourth? In- 
formed opinion favors a Russian victory in 
that, too. 

The 10-year program put before Congress 
by the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration aims at catching up with the 
Soviet Union by the late 1960's. Can we 
wait? 


It is obvious that the present administra- ~ 


tion fails to the importance of 
space research—not its importance to physi- 
cal science but its value as ammunition in 
the continual propaganda war with Russia. 
What is meeded most in our space program 
is an admixture of imagination and daring 
at the very top. We cannot expect those 
qualities of Mr. Eisenhower; they would be 
contradictory to the safe, conventional, and 
conservative essence of his being. We can 
only hope that the change of administration 
will not be too late and that it will bring 
with it a refreshingly new attitude. 





The Surprising Case of the ILO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
December 1959 issue of American Opin- 
ion there are two articles which discuss 
the International Labor Organization, 
commonly referred to as ILO. 

The first is “The Surprising Case of the 
ILO,” written by Mr. William L. McGrath 
of my own city, a former US. delegate. 

The second article is entitled, “What 
Communists Say in the ILO,” by Don 
Knowlton, one of Cleveland’s leading 
citizens. 


In view of the fact that Members of © 


the House will shortly again be called 
upon to appropriate money for the con- 
tinuance of ILA, it is my feeling that 
every Member of the Congress should 
carefully digest what has been said by 
these two men who are in an excellent 
position to know the facts. 
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The articles follow: 

THE SURPRISING CASE OF THE ILO 
(By William L. McGrath) 
I 

The taxpayers of the United States are 
currently paying some $3144 million a year 
to support the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. This is just another example of our 
tax money going for a purpose that few 
Americans know anything about. How many 
readers even of American Opinion are fa- 
miliar with the ILO, and what it does?. Most 
of you know, I presume, that it is affiliated 
with the United Nations. But are you aware 
that the International Labor Organization 
has been in existence for some 40 years, con- 
siders itself an international parliament, and 
is drafting basic laws on social and economic 
matters which are having profound influ- 
ence upon legislation all over the world? 

As the years have gone by you have seen 
one Socialist proposal after another intro- 
duced into the House and the Senate of the 
United States. Have you ever wondered 
where these things came from? Well, I can 
give you the answer. Many of them have 
originated in the ILO, which has for decades 
been the breeding ground of the internation- 
al socialistic legislation. 

The ILO originated with the League of Na- 
tions; with the idea that an international 
organization devoted to consideration of the 
problems of labor the world over would be a 
useful adjunct to the League, and an instru- 
ment on behalf of world peace. The League 
of Nations died, but the ILO kept right on 
going; and the United States joined it in 
1934. 

Then along came the United Nations, and 
the ILO hooked up with it in 1945. The ILO 
is, however, not under the direction of the 
United Nations. It runs its own show, and 
gets its own budget appropriations directly 
from member governments. It is, neverthe- 
less, granted additional money by the United 
Nations for what the ILO calls its “technical 
assistance program.” 

The ILO as originally conceived was sup- 
posed to concern itself purely with questions 
dealing with labor. But at a meeting in 
Philadelphia in 1944 the delegates adopted a 
declaration which said, among other things, 
that “Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger 
to prosperity everywhere,” and that people 
have a “right” to economic security; also that 
“It is the responsibility of the International 
Labor Organization to examine and consider 
all international, economic and financial 
policies in the light of this fundamental] ob- 
jective.” By this device the ILO arrogated 
unto itself the supposed right to draft basic 
laws, on social and economic questions, for 
adoption by member countries all over the 
world, 

1m 

Now let’s consider the functioning of the 
ILO. It is unusual among international 
agencies because it is not composed solely 
of representatives of Government. At its 
annual conference held each June in Geneva, 
Switzeriand, each participating nation has 
four voting delegates; two representing gov- 
ernment, one representing employers, and 
one representing workers. The delegates 
are accompanied by advisers. Total at- 
tendance is usually over 600, with 80 nations 
represented. 

At the annual conference, the ILO enacts 
proposals that are in effect drafts of legis- 
lation which it hopes will be enacted by 
member countries. These may be passed in 
the form of resolutions, recommendations, 
or “conventions.” A convention—and pay 
close attention to this—is a draft of a. pro- 
posed international law which, when ratified 
by member nations, stands as a treaty among 
them, .By this means the ILO seeks to in- 
troduce standardized basic laws into coun- 
tries all over the world. 

The ILO has a governing body, composed 
of representatives of governments, workers, 
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and employers, which serves, you might say, 
as its board of directors. I was elected one 
of the 10 employer members.of the govern- 
ing body. 

The ILO has a permanent office in Geneva 
headed by a director general, with a staff of 
about 800 persons. .This“is known as the 
International Labor Office. It sends missions 
of technical assistance to countries all over 
the world, supposedly to help increase pro- 
ductivity, but I suspect largely to propa- 
gandize on behalf of socialism. It condtcts 
research and makes investigations, the pur- 
pose and results of which are not clear. 
And it releases publications, the purpose of 
which is only too clear—namely, that of 
spreading propaganda all over the world on 
behalf of the ILO and the socialistic meas- 
ures which i champions and promotes. 
And there is something unique about the 
Geneva ILO staff and personnel. They are 
all tax-exempt. Although they are deeply 
sympathetic with measures that will add to 
the taxes of every body else, they themselves 
pay no income taxes to any country. 


Ir 


In its earlier years the ILO devoted itself 
to matters directly concerned with labor. It 
enacted conventions, for example, on living 
quarters of seamen in the international ma- 
rine service, on the employment of women 
in underground mines, on the employment 
of children in factories, or concerning safety 
provisions. But the ideology of state social- 
ism was Coming into ascendancy in Europe, 
and spreading to other parts of the world. 
The ILO fell completely under the domina- 
tion of a social government-labor coalition. 
It decided that anything in industry, gov- 
ernment, or social systems that in any way 
affected the working man was a subject for 
consideration by the ILO. The state social- 
ists moved in on the organization. And in 
recent years the growing Communist influ- 
ence in the ILO has provided additional 
support for socialistic proposals. The free 
employer delegates to the ILO have consist- 
ently and eloquently objected to the pro- 
posed drafts of international socialist laws 
fostered by the ILO; but they have been 
hopelessly in the minority, and outvoted on 
practically all issues. Let’s review the basic 
principles of socialism as I understand them 
from my ILO experience, and then get down 
to specific cases. 

In the United States we believe, as was 
said in our Declaration of Independence, 
that men are born with certain unalienable 
rights, and that government derives its 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
The principle of socialism is exactly the oppo- 
site. The premise of socialism is that all 
rights belong to government—and govern- 
ment then parcels them out to the people in 
line with its own divine judgment. I have 
sometimes said that the main purpose of the 
ILO is that of trying to substitute govern- 
ment for God. 


The underlying theme of ILO proposals is 
always government regulation, government 
domination, government control, govern- 
ment direction, government supervision; all 
leading of course, in the long run, to govern- 
ment ownership of industry, government 
price control, and government dictation as 
to ,jobs and wages. There is no halfway 
stopping point on the road paved by the ILO. 
And for a start on specific cases, let’s take the 
subject of collective bargaining. 

It is certainly quite proper for the ILO to 
endeavor to protect the right of collective 
bargaining. But let me tell you how far the 
ILO is going in that direction. It has pro- 
posed that if most of the workers in an in- 
dustry have signed a collective bargaining 
agreement, government should have the 
power to compel the rest of the workers in 
that industry to sign up likewise, regardless 
of whether or not they wish to do so. What 
the ILO wants is nationwide collective baz- 
gaining enforced by government decree. 
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But the Socialists go further than that. 
Some of them in the ILO have suggested 
that one-half of the board of directors of a 
company should be chosen by management 
and the other half should be chosen by the 
union, which -would have an equal right 
with management to decide the course of 
action of the company, In case of a dead- 
lock, the matter would be submitted to gov- 
ernment. This would put government in 
the position of being the controlling factor 
in the future destiny of industrial enter- 
prise. This scheme is known as codetermi- 
nation, and it is the law in Germany today. 

Next, consider social security. It may in- 
terest you to know how the ILO brags that 
one of its earliest and most successful tech- 
nical assistance projects was its sending of 
two experts over to the United States to 
show us how to set up our social security 
system. For social security was born and 
bred im the ILO. And social security, ac- 
cording to the ILO, is still in its infancy. 
In 1952 the ILO enacted a convention enti- 
tled “Minimum Standards of Social Secu- 
rity.” I want to emphasize that word “min- 
imum” because it is the intent of the ILO at 
some time in the future to develop, God 
help us, what: they are going to call ad- 
vanced standards of social security. Under 
the title “Minimum Standards of Social Se- 
curity,” the ILO drafted an international 
law providing government benefits for prac- 
tically ‘‘all the ills the flesh is heir to.” 1t is 
a blueprint for the biggest giveaway pro- 
gram yet devised. 

Under this proposal government would pay 
its citizens money for the following: 

Any condition requiring medical care of a 
preventive or corrective nature, igcluding 
‘ pregnancy, and any morbid condition, what- 
ever its cause. 

Loss of earnings due to sickness or unem- 
ployment. 

Survival beyond a prescribed age. 

Employment injuries. ’ 

Babies. The government pays you for hav- 
ing them; the more you have the more 
money you get. 

Child birth, including medical care and 
hospitalization. 

Invalidity—which is defined as “inability 
to engage in any gainful activity.” 

Death benefits—that is, life insurance. 

Originally included in this proposal was a 
provision to the effect that all life insurance 
must be compulsory and subsidized by gov- 
ernment, and any insurance would be illegal 
unless government paid at least 25 percent of 
the cost of the premiums. This effort at 
socializing insurance was aimed at putting 
out of business insurance companies such as 


we have in the United States. This conven-- 


tion also contained provisions for socialized 
medicine, such as England now has, 

Well, 3 years later we got echoes in the 
United States. A bill was pased by our 
Congress providing that if at any time after 
the age of 50 a man became totally dis- 
abled, and was so certified by the Govern- 
ment, he could collect the same amount of 
social security benefits that he would other- 
wise get after retirement at the age of 65. 
Think what that means. There is, in this 
bill, an opening wedge toward both socialized 
medicine and socialized insurance; and those 
provisions were lifted bodily out of the ILO 
convention on Minimum Standards of Social 
Security. 

For example, the ILO convention proposes 
Government payments for invalidity, which 
it defines as the “inability to engage in any 
gainful activity.” Our bill defines “disabil- 
ity” as the “inability to engage in any sub- 
stantial gainful atcivity”—a change of only 
one word. Incidentally, the ILO convention 
says that a person may be ruled disabled as 
a@ result of “any morbid condition, whatever 
its. cause.” We can learn something from 
socialists. We used to criticize the bums 


and the hoboes who would not work. Now 
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we must be more charitable, because we 
learn that their “inability to engage in any 
gainful activity” was merely the result of a 
“morbid condition.” 


Iv 


In 1952 the ILO passed a convention called 
the Maternity Protection Convention. It 
provides that: 

(1) An employed woman should be given 
at least 12 weeks off to have her baby; with 
free medical care.and hospitalization. 

During this period she would receive from 
the government, in cash, an amount equal 
to two-thirds of her pay. 

(2) A woman cannot be discharged while 
on maternity leave. 

Interruptions for nursing the baby (and 
I quote: “In cases where the matter is gov- 
erned by or in accordance with laws and 
regulations”) are to be counted as working 
hours and paid for by the company. 

I sat in the Committee on Maternity Pro- 
tection, and at times I couldn't believe my 
ears. In that committee, representatives 
from countries all over the world spent an 
entire half day debating as to whether or not 
an international law should contain a pro- 
vision to the éffect that a mother should 
nurse her baby for 1 hour, during the work- 
ing day, or for two half-hour nursing periods. 
As I recall it, France held out for two half 
hours, and Israel held out for 1 full hour. 
No conclusion was reached, for the reason, 


I imagine, that the men on the committee. 


knew little about the subject, and the 
women on the committee seenred singularly 
unequipped for the purpose under discus- 
sion. 

Apparently, in the golden days of the so- 
cialistic utopia, practically all women are 
supposed to work. Their babies are to be 
financed by government benefits. In due 
course the mothers will bring their babies 
with them to work, placing their offspring 
in government-run nurseries, and leaving 
their machines or typewriters to nurse them 
on company time. There is no distinction 
in this socialist planning between legitimacy 
and illegitimacy. The place of the father, 
married or unmarried, in this scheme of 
things, is reduced purely to the function of 
paternity. The state takes over, to a large 
extent, the functions of the family. It pro- 
vides against a multitude of contingencies 
fer which, in a free society, the husband 
and father is supposed to provide. : 

Under such circumstances, what becomes 
of the family? What becomes of the home? 
What is the object of the institution of mar- 
riage? What happens to the children, start- 
ing life in government or industrial nur- 
series? What are the people, save wards of 
the State? 

In 1955, the conference discussed what 
they termed “welfare facilities for work- 
ers.” The proposal stated that “competent 
authority” (meaning government) should 
prepare suggestions for: the operations of 
canteens, feeding equipment, types of meals, 
balanced diets, food service, and feeding 
costs. The implication was that govern- 
ment should take over and supervise all 
phases of inplant feeding in industrial in- 
stitutions. 

At its 1955 conference the ILO enacted a 
résolution entitled ‘Vocational Training in 
Agriculture.” Never have I seen a document 
more foreign to the philosophy of the United 
States. It assumed, as a basic premise, that 
the agricultural worker is an employee. It 
assumed that wages in agriculture are de- 
termined on the basis of collective bargain- 
ing. And it proposed the setting up of an 
apprentice system for young farmworkers. 

Well, in the United States most of our 
workers are not employees—they are mem- 
bers of the farmer’s family. They don’t be- 
long to unions, so the collective. bargaining 
idea has no application in our country. And 
as for apprenticeships, about the only way 
this could be worked out would be for farm- 
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ers’ sons to be apprenticed to their fathers, 

Furthermore, embodied in this proposal is 
a definite pattern of Government domination 
and control.» The general idea is that the 
Government should take over the vocational 
training of all on the farm, in 
what the ILO calls @ “systematic and coor- 
dinated program.” This provides 
that Government should supply school text- 
books and other educational material, should 
pass on the qualifications of teachers and 
examination requirements, should subsidize 
educational facilities, and make sure that the 
education and training of young people on 
the farm would be done by the Government 
and not by their parents. 

v 


I don’t think I need go any further. I 
could cite more examples. But I have given 
you enough to indicate the overall trend 
of the proposals which the ILO government- 
labor majority hopes to enact into basic laws 
which will be followed by countries all over 
the world. And if you think this is not hap- 
pening, you are very much mistaken. Thus 
far the ILO has enacted 114 conventions. 
Of these, Great Britain has ratified 56, 
France has ratified 73, Belgium ratified 
58, Holland has ratified 49, Argentina has 
ratified 53. 

You will ask, How many ILO conventions 
have been ratified by the United States? 
So here is the answer. Seven conventions 
have been approved by the Senate and rati- 
fied by the President’s signature. Most of 
these deal with conditions of maritime. em- 
ployment and are not directly socialistic. 
There have been a few conventions that 
were approved by the Senate but not 
by the President; and a few that have been 
sent by the President to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee for action, with no 
action taken, t 

Now—why has no further action been 
taken with respect to these conventions? 
In recent years our Government, in ILO con- 
ferences, has voted in favor of a number 
of socialistic conventions on matters that 
would affect our own internal domestic af- 
fairs. Why have most of these never even 
been submitted to the Senate for considera< 
tion? . 

Frankly? I think the proponents of such 
measures have not dared to bring them out 
on the floor of the Senate. This is because 
the country and the Congress have been 
alerted to the danger of having socialistic 
measures imposed upon us by the back 
door of convention ratification. Remember, 
@ convention, when ratified, stands as a 
treaty among the nations which have rati- 
fied it; and under our Constitution a treaty 
is a supreme law of the land. It was this 
fact that Senator Bricker, of Ohio, so forcibly 
called to the attention of the Nation when 
he pro an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to correct that 
situation. The amendment did not pass; but 
I am convinced that its proposal, and the 
debates that ensued, served to forestall and 
to defeat many efforts that otherwise might 
have been made to advance us on the road 
to socialism through legislation by treaty. 

But in the rest of the world things have 
gone the other way. A major share of the 
social, labor, and economic iegislation en- 
acted in Europe and in many other parts of 
the world during the last 20 years has been 
born in the 110. The South American 
countries and the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the Far East have been following the 
lead of the ILO. They have been told by 
socialist Europeans that socialism is the hope 
of the future; and that the kind of civiliza- 
tion we have in the United States is out- 
moded and in some mysterious way still 
lingering along, operating under old- 
fashioned concepts that are holdovers from 
the last century. : 

Meanwhile the Communist nations have 
been exerting more and more influence 
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direct contributions from member countries, 
today some $9 million. Of this the 
25 percent—that is $2,- 
80 member countries in 
nited States has one-eigh- 
Let me repeat that con- 
trast. We pay one-fourth of the ILO budget 
and we have one-eightieth of the votes. 
Now let’s go beyond that. At the out- 
set, I said the ILO was costing the American 
taxpayers $344 million a year. That is be- 
cause, in addition to direct contributions 
from member countries, the United Nations, 
last year, contributed $334 million to the 
ILO for so-called technical assistance. The 
United States furnished about a million 
dollars of that money, or about 29 percent— 
while our voice as to how the money should 
be spent js still only one-eightieth of the 
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Now I want to get into the subject of the 
part that the Communists play in the ILO. 
It is a complicated subject, but an important 
one, because it brings squarely to the fore a 
basic issue which I think may prove to be 
unsolvable. 

Por many years prior to 1954, Russia had 
not participated in the ILO. But in that 
year the Russians came back, in a big way. 
And over the course of successive years they 
have brought their satellites with them. 

There is now a solid group of 10 Commu- 
nist nations in the ILO. First there is Rus- 
sia; and Russia is in the ILO not as a nation, 
but as three—the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, and the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. This gives Russia alone three 
times the voting power of the United States. 
There are six Communist satellite nations: 
Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, and Albania. Then there is Yugo- 
slavia, which is Communist and invariably 
votes with the other Communists. That 
gives the Communists 10 times the voting 
strength of the United States. 

These nations always vote as a bloc. Nor- 
mally, on most issues, there is a divergence 
of opinion among the government, worker, 
and employer delegations, from various coun- 
tries, on the ILO proposals which are up for 
discussion. But not among the Communist 
nations. In their case, government, em- 
ployer, and worker delegations from each 
country always vote alike; and the delega- 
tions from all 10 countries always vote to- 
gether. The word goes out from the Com- 
munist Party, which is the boss, and that’s 
that. 


Now from the very beginning of the Com- 
munist reentry—that is, back in 1954—the 
employer delegates to the ILO, who, under 
its constitution, are supposed to represent 
free associations of free employers, con- 
tended that the Communist so-called em- 
ployer delegates could not possibly represent 
free associations of free employers, because 
there were no such associations in Commu- 
nist countries. Our claim was that the so- 
called employer delegates from Communist 
countries were simply government agents, 
and agents of the Communist Party. We 
tried, therefore, to have the Communist so- 
called employer delegates disqualified from 
participation in the conference. On that 
issue we were defeated. 

Then we tried to keep the Communist so- 
called employer representatives out of the 
employer groups on the working committees 
which discuss and formulate ILO proposals. 
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Starting with 1954, and continuing through 
1959, the emplcyers continued to take this 
stand. We met with very little success. The 
Communist employer representatives were 
first allowed to sit in these committees on 
a@ deputy basis; and then, in 1959, by the 
use of an arbitrary device which violates the 
ILO constitution, they were given full mem- 
bership on such committees, with the same 
status as any other employer representatives. 

Let me explain the employer’s objection 
to having these people placed on employer 
groups of the ILO. The working commit- 
tees of the ILO are tripartite; that is, on 
each committee we are supposed to have 
representatives of government, employers, 
and workers. But what happens if we get 
Communists officially seated as members of 
employer groups? The result is as prepos- 
terous as if the national Association of 
Manufacturers, or the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, should accept Commu- 
nist agents on their Boards of Directors. 

I simply could not accept such a situa- 
tion. At the’ 1954 Conference I protested 
as strongly as possible, but to no avail. At 
the 1955 Conference I withdrew the United 
States employer delegation from partici- 
pation in any ILO working committees upon 
which Communist so-called employers had 
been seated. I felt that a time had come 
to make a stand on principle. 

At that time I got very little support 
for my action, and considerable criticism. 
But at the June 1959 Conference, when, as 
I said, it was ruled definitely that Com- 
munist so-called employers could sit with 
full rights in the employer groups of the 
ILO committees, the employers from forty- 
six nations withdrew, in protest, from par- 
ticipation in those committees. This was 
due in no small part to the effective leader- 
ship by the U.S. employer delegate, Cola 
Parker. 

In past years, the U.S. State Department 
has followed the theory that the Commu- 
nists and the Socialists were violently op- 
posed to each other; and that the United 
States should support the Socialists because 
that would help us contain the Communists. 
This was a ridiculous assumption. It is true 
that in the ILO the Socialists and the Com- 
munists wrangle perpetually with each 
other. But in actual fact this means very 
little, because they are, you might say, 
simply two breeds of the same animal. 
What they are doing is competing for fol- 
lowers and political power, but their funda- 
mental philosophers are really much the 
same. At an ILO meeting, which I at- 
tended, one of the worker delegates said, in 
substance: 

“Why should free enterprise consider itself 
so important? It is free enterprise that has 
been responsible for many of the ills of the 
world. Now, fortunately, nationalized indus- 
try is coming to the fore and free enterprise 
can be put where it belongs.” 

Was it # Communist who said that? No 
indeed. It was Sir Alfred Roberts, the work- 
ers’ delegate from England. I think the 
distinction between communism and social- 
ism has been excellently stated by Earl 
Bunting, who said to me one day, “commu- 
nism is the cruel force required to put 
socialism into effect.” 


The fact is that there is a fundamental 
cleavage within the ILO, and one for which 
I see no possible solution. It hinges upon 
the isue of nationalization of industry, Gov- 
ernment regimentation and control, against 
private ownership of industry, freedom of 
the individual, and freedom of competition. 

Each year the situation of the free employ- 
ers has ben growing more impossible; and 
each year they have been louder in their 
objections to it. Each year the Communists 
have been getting more insistent upon forc- 
ing teir points, and more resentful when 
they fail to win some of them. Each year 
the Communist orators in the ILO have been 
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growing more violently abusive of the United 
States, to such a point that, frankly, I can- 
not understand how the representatives of 
our Government can sit there and listerf to 
the accusations. 

If things keep on getting rougher, I would 
not be surprised if some day the ILO blew up 
with a bang. And I must say that I, for 
one, would not be disappointed. 


Wuar Communists Say In THE ILO 
(By Don Knowlton) 


Supporting the preceding article, Mr. 
Knowlton has sent us a few excerpts from 
addresses of Communist delegates before the 
plenary session of the June 1959 Annual 
Conference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. This meeting was attended by 
the representatives of 80 nations. And, as 
Mr. McGrath emphasized, your Government 
is paying out over $3 million per year of 
your tax money to give the Communists a 
forum and an opportunity to tell lies 
about us. ; 

“As a result of the slackening in economic 
development, one of the most important so- 
cial problems affecting millions of workers 
in capitalist countries at the moment is 
that of mass unemployment.” (Mr. Gorosh- 
kin, Government delegate, USS.R.) 

“The capitalist world is in need of sound 
social organization. ‘But we cannot agree 
that social and political disorder * * * 
arises as a result of maladjustment. The 
fact is that the workers. do not wish to 
adjust themselves to exploitation and they 
never will. Hence such social and political 
disorder is absolutely inevitable in capitalist 
countries.” (Mr: Popovich,. Workers’ dele- 
gate, Ukraine.) 

“American experts have found that by a 
better distribution of the social product a 
far larger population could be supported in 
the United States than is the case at the 
present time. And yet, as we know, the 
United States has several million unem- 
ployed, while further millions are living in 
poverty. This is not the result of a growth 
in population. The fault is to be found in 
the economic structure, in which the greater 
part of the population enjoys only a very 
small part of the national revenue while mil- 
lions of people starve, despite the enormous 
food reserves and the frequent destruction 
of food stocks to maintain artificially inflated 
prices.” . (Mr. Shvidchenko, government dele- 
gate, Ukraine.) 

“Unemployment in capitalist countries is 
a chronic social evil for millions of workers 
and their families. * * * The self-styled 
free employers seek not to satisfy the needs 


-of the population but to get the maximum 


profits. This is the economic law of capital- 
ism and it is independent of the will of man.” 
(Mr. Pasek, workers’ delegate, Czechoslo- 
vakia.) 

“Tens of millions of tons of coal stacked 
at’ pitheads, millions of barrels of oil which 
cannot be economically disposed of, stacks 
of undisposed textile goods, foreshadowing 
a crisis in the textile industry, a critical 
situation in shipping and shipbuilding— 
those are some of the characteristics of the 
present situation of the capitalist economy 
as a whole.” (Mr. Chajn, Government dele- 
gate, Poland.) 

“Reality shows us that the monopolies are 
seeking more and more to restrict trade 
union rights and freedoms. They wish to 
weaken the trade union organizations at any 
price. * * * The U.S. Government is al- 
ready applying antiworker legislation and 
new antiworker texts are at present being 
drafted.” (Mr. Mihai, workers’ delegate, 
Rumania.) 

“It is true that an American continually 
speaks about free economy, and the free 
play of economic forces, and that he terms 
his system as that of a competitive society. 
But such concepts are just a part of na- 
tional tradition and have little, if anything, 
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to do with reality. The time of free initia- 
tive and free competition has gone forever.” 
(Mr. Januszewicz, employers’ delegate, 
Poland.) 

“I know that in many countries the desire 
to achieve maximum profits induces the 
capitalist leaders to introduce various meth- 
ods of compulsion, such as the so-called 
scientific organization of work, the main 
characteristic of which is an exaggerated 
intensification of individual labor.” (Mr. 
Volik, employers’ delegate, Ukraine.) 

“We, in the Socialist countries,. know that 
our workers need not fear the consequences 
of automation; leaders of industry in the 
capitalist countries, on the other hand, do 
not consider themselves responsible for their 
workers’ fate and dismiss them when they 
are not longer needed.” (Mr. Surguchev, 
employers’ delegate, U.S.S.R.) 

“For the monopolies, the cold war, where- 
ever and however it is waged, is merely a 
source of profitable business.” (Mr. Slip- 
chenko, Government delegate, Ukraine.) 

“We heard a representative of the Govern- 
ment of the United States who, having col- 
lected all the lies and slander from the gar- 
bage can of imperialist propaganda, spoke to 
distract our attention from the serious 
problem of defending the workers’ real in- 
terests.” (Mr. Pimenov, workers’ delegate, 
U.S.8.R.) 





Let Us Not Forget Our Veterans—Address 
by Emanuel Targum 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a copy 
of a speech delivered on January 17, 
1960, at Rochester, N.Y., before the 
western district council and the execu- 
tive committee of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans by Emanuel Targum, State com- 
mander of the Jewish War Veterans. 
Mr.‘Targum, who is one of my constitu- 
ents, is a distinguished leader active in 
community affairs, and he has made 
significant contributions in the relation 
of government to veterans’ problems. 

The following is Commander Tar- 
gum’s address: : 

ADDRESS BY EMANUEL TARGUM, STATE 
COMMANDER, JEWISH WAR VETERANS 

Ladies and gentlemen, in three great wars 
since the birth of this century, millions of 
Americans have given their lives, their limbs 
and their hearts to a lofty ideal—the ideal 
of freedom. 

They served in their country’s uniforms, 
from the Argonne to the Rhine, from Pearl 
Harbor to the Bay of Tokyo, and from the 
southern tip of Korea to the Yalu. 

In those days, we were called soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and airmen. Now, we are 
called veterans. 

In those days, our country was grateful for 
the sacrifices we made, and, when the guns 
finally fell silent and we were allowed to re- 
turn home—those of us who could—our 
countrymen hastened to show their grati- 
tude in every way they could. 

Laws were passed to make it easier for us 
to buy homes and start businesses; we were 
given bonuses, larger pensions and disability 
payments; provisions were made for our 
widows and children; and every type of hos- 
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pital facility was made available to us. 
Seemingly, nothing was too good for us—in 
the days when our country was grateful. 

But, gratitude depends upon that most 
fragile of all qualities, the memory of man, 
and the memory of man—all too often, un- 
fortunately—is short lived in such matters. 

For some time, now, we, as veterans, have 
been seeing signs that our countrymen are 
beginning to forget our services. One by 
one, the benefits we bought with blood are 
being “repossessed.” 

The GI bill—our so-called “bill of 
rights”"—is a good example. Our law- 
makers drew a line through this bill one 
day and said—after some reasoning only 
they could understand—that anyone who 
had served his country before 1955 was a 
veteran—but Anyone who served in our 
military forces after that year was not a 
veteran. For the latter, there is no “GI 
bill of rights.” 

Most of us here today will not be affected 
by this, but, in this action by our law- 
makers, we can read a warning—a warning 
that in the future our country is ging to 
measure its gratitude more carefully. 

If we need further evidence, we can call 
to mind the Veterans Pension Act of 1959 
which goes into effect the first of July. 

At first glance, this piece of legislation 
seems to provide veterans with a generous 
umbrella for their rainy days. But, does 
it? Actually, it provides a sliding scale 
formula for pension benefits, based to a 
greater extent than before on need, for all 
veterans and their dependents who go on 
the Veterans’ Administration rolls after the 
effective date of the law. 

Those of us who come within the pro- 
visions of this new law will have higher 
pensions—if we have little or no income. 
But, those of us who have been thriffy— 
who have managed to provide in some meas- 
ure for ourselves—will not fare so well. The 
more outside income we have—the more we 
have earned through our own efforts—the 
smaller will be our pensions. 

As an example, veterans with no depend- 
ents will get $85 a month under this new 
law if their annual income is $600 a year 
or less—but they will get only $40 a month 
in their pension check if their annual in- 
come is between $1,200 and $1,800 a year— 
less than half, in other words. Our Gov- 
ernment seems to be telling us—‘Don’t be 
thrifty.” 

But, the point is, the pension provisions— 
along with many other provisions in this 
act-—are far less generous to veterans than 
were the corresponding provisions of the 
previous law relating to pensions. 

This is one more piece of evidence, if we 
need it, to establish that—one by one—the 
benefits we earned in France, Tarawa, and 
Korea are being “re " Bog 

Once we were exempted from paying real 
estate property taxes, but this exemption 
is in the process of being dropped. 

Ten of our States extended themselves 
in the case of Korean war veterans and 
passed special compensation laws affecting 
these men and women—but New York—the 
Empire State of New York, which has more 
Korean veterans than any other State and, 
by far, the largest —a not one of 
these States. 

More than half of the 60 States have rest 
homes for veterans and others are contem-~- 
plating or planning the construction of such 
homes. Our own State of New York, how- 
ever, is doing just the opposite—our State 
is getting ready to deprive us of one of the 
most useful rest facilities we now have. 

In this case, I am referring to Mount Mc- 
Gregor. 

Let me tell you something about Mount 
McGregor. 

This facility has served the convalescent 
needs of some 30,000 veterans since its in- 
ception in 1945. Now, the State wants to 
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convert it into an. annex for the 
School for Retarded Children. 

As veterans, we certainly don’t object to 
helping retarded children—that’s a worthy 
cause if ever there was one—but we claim 
the State can find other means of helping 
retarded children without depriving vet- 
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“erans of a facility they need. 


Nor can the State complain about the cost 
of this operation at Mount McGregor. The 
daily cost per veteran-patient at this facility 
is only $7.78, although 1,500 prescriptions 
are filled each month at the pharmacy, in 
spite of the fact that one-third of the pa- 
tients require special diets, and in spite of- 
the additional fact that 40 of the veterans 
are receiving active physiotherapy treat- 
ments of one kind or another, . 

Where else could these veterans. for 
this much-needed treatment at such & low 
cost to the State of New York? If this is 
a financial burden to our State treasury, it 
is possible—I have been told—that the Fed- 
eral Government might be willing to supply 
some of the necessary funds for Mount Mc- 
Gregor. 

On this point, it is interesting to note 
that if Mount McGregor is taken away from 
the veterans, and is turned over to the 
Rome School for Retarded Children, the 
State is going to be put to the additional 
expense of half a million dollars to effect 
this conversion, This is not saving money; 
this is taking money from one pocket to 
pay a bill instead of taking it from the. 
other. 

But, I am happy to be able to tell you 
today that we have not yet lost the fight 
to save Mount McGregor. 

Last Tuesday, the top State officials of 
eight veterans’  organizations—including 
your State commander—visited Governor 
Rockefeller and urged him to reconsider his 
decision. 

The Governor said he agreed with us that 
veterans deserve and need special assist- 
A&nce in many cases, He argued that Mount 
McGregor was not rendering the service it 
could or should to veterans, and that they 
could obtain this service at some other 
facility. 

We disputed | that, and finally won his 
promise to postpone the decision to deprive 
us of Mount McGregor until he had con- 
sidered the matter still more. 

We have won no more than a delay in 
the fight to save Mount McGregor for vet- 
erans, but, at least, we have won that much. 
I think we still have a good chance to win 
the fight entirely, especially if each one of 
us lets the Governor know how much this 
facility means to veterans all over the 
State. What we need here is a determined 
show of strength. 

You know—that’s our secret weapon in 
this battle to preserve the benefits we have 
won on the battlefields of three great wars— 
our strength. As of last year, there were 
22 million war veterans in the United 
States. That's a lot of votes in any elec- 
tion if we ever learn to use them the way 
Wwe can. 

Let’s not forget—we had to fight a for- 
eign enemy to earn these benefits. Let's 
not surrender them without a fight. 
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HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 
Mr. DOWDY:.. Mr. Speaker, a copy of 


a telegram sent to the hearing before 
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HUNTSVILLE, Tex., 
January 24, 1960. 
Senate ForeEIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
I am informed that all persons wishing to 
testify on repeal of Connally amendment will 
have only the afternoon of Wednesday, Janu- 


to testify on this vital subject may be heard. 
Please advise by letter what domestic ques- 
tions the advocates of repeal want decided 
by foreign judges of a one-world court and 
why they feel U.S. own court system inade- 
quate_on purely domestic cases. Also ask 
your honest opinion as to whether or not 
this constitutes treason to the United States 
and flagrant violation of-oaths of office taken 
voliintarily by its advocates. Also ask this 
telegram be made part of official committee 


hearing minutes. 
W. H. KeLLoce. 





The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues to the letter written 
by Mr. Francis Brinker, of Cawker City, 
Kans., to Life magazine in answer to 
their series of articles on the farm pro- 
gram. I thought so highly of Mr. Brink- 
er’s letter that I would like all Members 
of Congress to have an opportunity of 

it. 

The letter follows: 

THE FaRM PROBLEM 


Dear Str: As an introduction I would like 
to state that I ama farmer and I am proud 
of it. I live about 30 miles from the geo- 
graphical center of the United States (be- 
fore Alaska and Hawaii). I live on what I 
like to think is a family-sized farm for this 
area. It consists of 640 acres. All but 50 
acres are under cultivation, 120 acres of 
which are irrigated. I am a full-time farmer. 
Every dollar I make has to come from the 
land. I own 320 acres (with the mortgage 
company) and rent 320 acres. 

This area had one of the worst droughts 
on record from 1955 to 1957. Most farmers 
had to mortgage their land and machinery 
to stuy in the busines: 1958 and 1959 have 
been excellent crop ears, yet with the dis- 
astrous prices at which farmers have to sell 
and the high costs of the things he has to 
buy, very few farmers, (including myself) 
have been able to reduce our debts incurred 
during the drought. How will we be able 
to survive the subnormal years if this situa- 
tion continues? 

In order to be as efficient as Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson claims the farmers should 
be I would have to expand the size of my 
operations, perhaps to several times its pres- 
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ent size, but I am not financially able to do 
‘this. At present values my farming opera- 
tions represent an investment of approxi- 
mately $130,000, which consists of land (both 
rented and owned), machinery and buildings; 
yet I have a hard time to maintain an in- 
come equal to the minimum wage of labor. 
US.D.A. statistics show that the investment 
per worker in industry is approxirhately 


$15,000 per worker, yet their average net in- . 


come for the past several years has been two 
to three times as much as the average net 
income of the farmer. 

I have just finished studying, with great 
interest, your editorial and The Farm Prob- 
lem (pt. IIT) in the December 14 issue of 
Life, which has prompted me to write this 
letter. 

Your statement that, “Farmers themselves 
are just as fed up with the mess as every- 
body else,” is the understatement of the year. 
We are the most fed up of all and rightly 
sO. 
The worst part of the farm programs of the 
past is that the farmer has lost so many 
of the freedoms so dear to him. In return 
for the loss of the freedoms, he has had the 
privilege (if it can be called that) of being 
the most underpaid person in our economy 
while the people of the United States are 
the best fed people in the world. 

The thirg that is so hard to understand 
is why so many. people want to blame the 
farmer for producing too much of the good 
things of life (they should thank God that 
we have) while in so many countries they 
produce too few of these things. 

To most farmers, including myself, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson's philosophy is 
about as wrong as it can possibly be. He 
says that we have too many inefficient farm- 
ers. The truth of the matter is our farmers 
are too efficient. Let’s look at it this way: 
If all farmers had been more efficient in the 
past our present so-called surplus could 
easily be several times greater than it is 
today. Production figures for the past 10 
years will prove this to be true. What hap- 
pens every time an inefficient farmer leaves 
the land? It does not stay out of produc- 
tion. Instead, a more efficient farmer takes 
it over and produces more, thus adding to 
the surplus. Most economists tell us that 
every time the supply of farm pro<lucts in- 
crease 1 percent, the price will decline 6 per- 
cent. Many agronomists in our agricultural 
colleges tell us, if every acre of land was 
farmed in the most efficient manner, by using 
the best varieties of crops, best breeds of 
livestock and proper use of fertilizers, insec- 
ticides, hormones, etc., its possible to double 
our present production. If both figures are 
correct, the farmer would have to pay to get 
someone to take his products, long before he 
reaches this height of efficiency. How-effi- 
cient must we become in order to make a 
living? 

We hear so much about the law of supply 
and demand yet very little has been done to 
balance them. Industry has the advantage 
of being able to adjust their supply to the 
demand much easier than most other seg- 
ments of our economy. In past years, labor 
had a problem similar to that of the farmer. 
There weren’t enough jobs available for the 
number of workers. Their solution was 
simple, even though it was difficult to attain. 
They each worked fewer hours, thus bringing 
the supply of labor more in balance with the 
demand. 

In order to balance the supply of farm pro- 
duce with the demand there are only two 
answers. We either have to increase. the 
demand or decrease the supply. 

Increasing the demand is to a large extent 
out of the hands of the farmer because we 
just don’t have enough people in the United 
States to consume all that we are able to 
produce. (The farmer of today isn’t as wor- 
ried about the United States being overpop- 
ulated as are the birth controllers.) Our 
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foreign trade has diminished through the 
years. Its har dto say who has been respon- 
sible for this, but surely you can’t blame the 
farmer. 

There is no question but what the farm 
programs of the past, which have consisted 
of commodity controls, have failed com- 
pletely in trying to decrease the supply. 


They have split the farm organizations into. 


commodity groups and have become increas- 
ingly costly to operate. The surpluses have 


‘continued to mount, while the farmers have 


continued to go broke. 

If labor had tried to solve their problem 
in the same manner as the past farm pro- 
grams, they might have limited the number 
of people that could work in each industry, 
then those left over might have been told, 
“We don’t have room for you in this country, 
you'll have to go some place else.” 

One of the duties of any good government 
is to regulate. Every time I hear the word 
“control” used, I can’t help but think it 
belongs right along the side of the word 
“dictator.” 

Why not use the same method to solve the 
farm problem that was used to solve the 
labor problem. It is working for labor and 
it will work just as well to solve the farm 
problem. (Acres under production are to 
the farmer what hours are to labor.) 
Therefore, it’s about time the farmer be 
given the opportunity to vote for the reduc- 
tion of acres which would compare to the 
wage and hour law for labor. 

The Secretary of Agriculture should be re- 
quired to call a referendum to allow the 
farmers to vote on themselves a 20 percent 
reduction of all productive land. In order 
to vote in this referendum, proof should be 
shown that at least 50 percent or more of 
the voters net income is derived directly 
from the farm. It wouldn’t be right for a 
hobby farmer or part time farmer to vote 
on a@ program for the true farmer. 

The farmer should receive no payment for 
this reduction. The laborer doesn’t get paid 
for the hours that he doesn’t work, so why 
should the farmer receive payment for the 
acreage he doesn’t farm? All profits should 
be derived from production or services, never 
from nonproduction or nonservices. 


In return for this reduction the farmer 


should receive a guarantee that the Govern- 
ment will not release any Government-held 
farm commodity for home consumption at 
less than 100 percent of parity, nor will any 
imports of farm commodities be allowed to 
enter our domestic market at less than 100 
percent of parity. This would require the 
Government to enter the import business, 
but it has been taking large losses in the 
exports of farm commodities. Why shouldn't 
it be allowed to make a profit on the im- 
ports to help cover this loss. It is im- 
possible for the U.S. farmer (with his 
high costs of production) to compete with 
many foreign farmers (with their low cost 
of production) on many farm commodities. 

It wouldn’t be unreasonable for the Gov- 
ernment to withhold from the domestic mar- 
ket, these commodities at not less than 100 
percent of parity, because this would only 
be an assurance that the farmer might ex- 
pect an income about equal to the mini- 
mum wage of labor. For example: Accord- 
ing to statistics, in 1952 farm parity was 
100 percent, yet the average income per per- 
son of farm people was $753 from farming, 
$271 from other sources, making a total of 
$1,024. For the same year the average in- 
come per person of nonfarm people was 
$1,973; which is proof that our present par- 
ity formula does not represent a true parity. 

The goal to this program should be for 
the farmer to receive an income equal to 
nonfarm people. This investment is much 
greater, the hours of labor for most farm 
people are longer and his education require- 
ments whether formal or otherwise are 
probably as high, if not higher than for 
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many other segments of our econdmy. So 
why shouldn’t he be entitled to at least as 
much income? 

Another necessary part of the program is 
a penalty for noncompliance. This penalty 
should be in the form of a tax of 20 percent 
of the gross farm income, This would stop 
the chiselers. 

The agricultural land to be taken from 
production under this program should be 


handled in ee separate categories; namely, 
grassland, gated land, and nonirrigated 
lands. This reduction should be based on a 


farm unit not to exceed 160 acres for culti- 
vated land; a larger unit could be used for 
grazing land. The reason for this is to 
distribute the idle land and to assure that 
@ more near average land will be taken from 
production. The idle land should be han- 
dled similar to land in the conservation re- 
serve, so as to build it up for future use. 
Some economists predict that we’ll need the 
full use of all our productive land within 
20 years. I think that time is much further 
away, especially if we build up and conserve 
our soil as we should. 

The reduction should be for a given 
period of time, such as the 4-year presiden- 
tial term. Each time the reduction is de- 
termined the farmer should be required to 
change the area of reduction to build up 
the entire farm for future use. 

Statistics show that for the past several 
years the overall supply has exceeded the 
demand by about 8 percent. The reduction 
will need to be greater than this to help 
absorb the present surplus and it will also 
take more than an 8-percent reduction 
in acreage to get an 8-percent reduction of 
supplies because the land taken from produc- 
tion would be the poorer land of each 160. 
Also, the land under production would with- 
out a doubt receive better care. 

Under this program all of the cows at the 
trough in your cartoon on page 105 (De- 
cember 14) should gradually diminish to 
nothing, with the exception of conservation. 

I believe that conservation is everybody’s 
responsibility. Most conservation practices 
are of just as much value to the city people 
of the future as they will be to the future 
farmers, because in times of shortages of 
farm products, usually the farm people are 
the best off. This generation has been mak-~- 
ing Government debts for future generations 
to pay, so the least we should do is to leave 
them some fertile soil. 

The advantages of this program over the 

present program are: It would treat all 
farmers equal and the cost to the Govern- 
ment would be minor. It would regulate the 
supply rather than control individual com- 
modities, The price of each commodity 
would be the balancing factor between com- 
modities and it would give the farmer an 
opportunity to be on a more ¢qual basis with 
the rest of our economy. 
’ The big disadvantage to this type of farm 
program is that the cost to the consumer 
will increase, thus adding to inflation. But, 
in all justice this is a necessary evil. The 
decline in farm prices since World War IT has 
been the big factor in holding down inflation. 
We have reached the place where the farmer 
can’t survive much longer if this decline 
continues. 

The history of the United States shows 
that all major depressions have been pre- 
ceded by declining farm prices while non- 
farm prices increased, Whenever farm prices 
declined to the point where the farmer’s 
resources reached a low enough level, he was 
~ forced to quit buying. When this happened 
factories were forced to close, creating un- 
employment. The unemployed are poor 
consumers, therefore, these unemployed 
caused more unemployment until we were in 
a@ depression. 

As a group, farm people are a minority 
today, yet they are still among the largest 
consumers of stee], petroleum products, rub- 
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ber, etc., and whenever they are forced to 
quit buying, it will certainly have a big 
effect on the rest of the economy. . 

The United States is at present, enjoying 
a very high standard of living, through @ 
false economy. This false economy is 
brought about by our defense spending and 
Government borrowing. Our Government is, 
in reality, spending the earnings of future 
generations, 

Our defense spending is indirectly a sub- 
sidy to both labor and industry. Without 
it, it is very possible that the United States 
could be in a worse depression today than in 
the 1930's. 

I am sure that most of the people of the 
United States would like to see the cold war 
come to an end, so they should also want 
the economics of this country in shape so 
that we might be assured of prosperity in 
peace, even though it might cause a slight 
increase in their grocery bill. 

I firmly believe that any person that be- 
lieves in the Golden Rule would agree to 
this program. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCIS BRINKER, 
Farmer, 





Privileged Imports: Majot Textile Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting state- 
ment on imports from W. Ray Bell, presi- 
dent of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, as follows: 

PRIVILEGED IMPORTS: Mayor TEXTILE PERIL 


From “10 Years of Cotton Textiles,” De- 
cember 1959: 

“The chief roadblock in the way of ex- 
tended textile industry recovery and the 
source of direst peril to future progress lie 
in the always mounting tide of imported 
fabrics and apparel whose origins now rep- 
resent over 50 separate nations. Each of 
them enjoys the waiver by our Government 
of the statutory working conditions and so- 
cial standards under which American textile 
mills are forced to operate. This means a 
privileged status of low labor costs for which 
there is no equalization in existing tariff 
schedules. Tariff reduction to impotency 
has long since been accomplished through 
concessions made in GATT negotiations. 
Many of the foreign competitors now possess 
ultramodern textile equipment supplied by 
American taxpayers and some of them share 
special benefits of large textile purchases by 
the U.S. Government either in the nature of 
offshore procurement or in the processing of 
cotton under triangular deals. The crown- 
ing discrimination against American enter- 
prise and employment has been the U.S. 
Government policy of selling American 
grown cotton to foreign textile producers at 
a@ bargain price, now lower by 8 cents a pound 
or $40 per bale than the prices American 
mills are forced to pay for the same raw 
material. 

“Under these existing and extraordinary 
policies of preferential treatment, foreign 
competitors have been equipped with over- 
whelming advantages in price competition. 
Sharing no responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of American standards, employment 
or taxes, they remain free to flood our mar- 
Kets will the products of ill-paid labor, made 
under any kind of working conditions, out of 
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the bargain priced cotton endowed by our 
own Government or cheaper foreign growths, 
Over the past 5 years, the records of mar- 
ket experience show an unmistakable trend 
toward displacement of American goods 
through their inability to cope in price with 
the competition especially from Asiatic 
countries whose wage and labor costs are but 
@ small fraction of American minimum 


standards.” 
W. Ray Bett, 
President, the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, New 
York, N.Y. 





The Late Hon. Thomas A. Jenkins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
early days of last month the Nation 
sustained a serious loss in the passing of 
a great and patriotic statesman, our 
friend and colleague, Thomas A. Seciiten: 
He had served with distinction, devotion, 
and wisdom in the House of Repre-— 
sentatives for a period of 35 years. His 
public service actually convered a span 
of a half a century because of the pre- 
vious offices he held as prosecuting at- 
torney and State senator in his beloved 
State of Ohio. 

It was my rich privilege to serve with 
this great American as one of his col- 
leagues on the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. During the time of 
our mutual service I had opportunity to 
observe Mr. Jenkins’ able work and I 
found him to be a man who addressed 
himself to his duties with compassionate 
understanding of the problems of all our 
citizens and with a dedicated compre- 
hension of the basic concepts of human 
freedom, economic opportunity, and na- 
tional strength—concepts that were in- 
herent in the founding of our Republic 
that have been strengthened because of 
Tom Jenkins’ work in our midst. 

_ One important principle that moti- 
vated the endeavors of this great Amer- 
ican was his insistence on fairness and 
equity for all the people. He worked 
diligently and with ability to try to im- 
prove our Federal tax structure so that 
its application to our citizens would be 
without discrimination and without un- 
warranted burden. In this connection 
it was my privilege to serve with him as 
@ cosponsor of legislation that was 
known across the breadth of the land 
as the Jenkins-Keogh bill. This legisla- 
tion was designed to alleviate the dis- 
criminatory treatment contained in ex- 
isting law against self-employed indi- 
viduals in providing for their retirement 
security. Tom Jenkins believed with 
conviction in the principle embodied in 
this bill because he recognized its just- 
ness and the merit it contained for the 
benefit of the American farmer, store- 
keeper, professional man, and the mil- 
lions of other self-employed Americans. 

Mr. Jenkins and I first joined in spon- 

soring this legislation in January 1953 
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kins will not be able to continue to serve 
in this distinguished body on the occa- 
sion of the final approval of his bill. I 
regret, Mr. Speaker, this great Ameri- 
can’s untimely passing, but I am grate- 
ful for the privilege that was mine in 
serving with him. 





House Antitrust Subcommittee’s Ship- 
ping Investigation—A Notable Public 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Members of the House, indeed all 
Americans, owe a vote of thanks to the 
House Antitrust Subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CeLLer] for 
its investigation of antitrust and monop- 
oly problems in the ocean steamship 
industry. 

Through painstaking effort, which in- 
cluded a study of the activities of major 
steamship lines, associations, and con- 
ferences, and examination of over 100,- 
000 documents in the files of these 
groups, the subcommittee has brought 
to light matters of the most serious im- 
port. These included hundreds of ap- 
parent and serious violations of various 
provisions of the Shipping Act and other 
statutes dealing with competitive prac- 
tices. 

The hearings held by the Celler Anti- 
trust Subcommittee last fall in New York 
City emphasized the problems that arise 
when an industry is granted antitrust 
exemption such as that set forth in sec- 
tion 15 of the Shipping Act. The hear- 
ings established—as recognized by ma- 
jority and minority members of the sub- 
committee—that in 43 years of respon- 
sibility under the Shipping Act of 1916, 
the Federal Maritime Board and its 
predecessors had been incredibly negli- 
gent in administering and regulating the 
maritime industry. 

The hundreds of apparent violations 





‘ of the act uncovered by the subcommit- 


tee were for the most part either un- 
known to, or unnoticed by, the Maritime 
Board. It is little short of amazing 
that, as the Chairman of the Maritime 
Board admitted, not once since 1916 had 
the Board or its predecessors taken 
punitive action against any shipping line 
for violating the strictures imposed by 
section 15 of the act. Thus the indus- 
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Maritime Board; these yielded an estimated 


try has been permitted to fix its own 
rates collusively and keep out competi- 
tors free from antitrust requirements 
and without imposition of the public 
safeguards that Congress wrote into the 
act. 
As a result of the Celler subcommittee 
hearings, the Justice Department has be- 
gun extensive grand jury investigations 
into the maritime industry for possible 
violations of the antitrust laws, the 
Shipping Act, and related statutes. The 
Maritime Board has also inaugurated 
some 15 separate dockets to take action 
on some of the matters brought to light 
by the subcommittee. 


The impact of the Celler subcommittee . 


investigation and hearings may well be 

felt by every American who buys an im- 

ported artiele. Increased competition 

in the tradition of American free enter- 
prise, and in a manner envisaged by the 

Shipping Act, could well bring lower 

freight rates. In many cases ocean 

freight is an important part of the sell- 
ing price of imported goods. Moreover, 
the Federal Government is the largest 
single shipper of goods in the foreign 
commerce of the United States; conse- 
quently, reductions in the rates it pays 
will also redound to the benefit of the 

American taxpayer. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent penetrating and 
cogent article by Bernard Nossiter in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald sum- 
marizes some of the effects of the Celler 
Antitrust Subcommittee’s work. I com- 
mend this article to the attention of our 
colleagues. 

The article follows: 

Snip LINEs ACCUSED OF ILLEGALITIES—MarI- 
TIME Boarp SEEN “INCREDIBLY” Lax IN ITS 
Jos 

(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

A little-noticed House investigation has 
jolted the shipping lines with charges of 
more than 300 possible violations of several 
Federal laws. 

The inquiry by the Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee under Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
Democrat, New York, brought bipartisan 
accusations of “incredible neglect”- and 
“laxity” against the Federal Maritime Board. 

That Agency, obviously distressed, has 
been building up its policing staff and has 
begun a closer watch in major ports over the 
lines. 

The investigation, held last fall in New 
York, has also had repercussions elsewhere 
in Government. The Justice Department 
has set up grand juries in Washington and 
San Francisco examining the records of sev- 
eral dozen companies. The General Ac- 
counting Office is examining charges that the 
International Cooperation Administration 
was billed three times as much as private 
shippers for transportation of wheat and 
other aid commodities. 

BOARD APPROVAL REQUIRED 

A major portion of the Celler subcommit- 
tee’s charges dealt with secret “gentlemen’s 
agreements” between competing lines to fix 
cargo rates. 

Under the 1916 Shipping Act, the lines are 
allowed to get together on rates and other 
matters free of antitrust prosecution—pro- 
vided the Maritime Board gives its approval. 
The Board is supposed to prohibit pacts that 
discriminate unfairly between shipping lines, 
shippers, and ports, and harm U.S. trade. 
Any agreement not filed with the Board may 
result in a $1,000-a-day fine. 

The House investigators came up with 
about 40 agreements never submitted to the 
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105 breaches of the law. 

One alleged violation, for example, involved 
a reported plan by a division of Moore- 
McCormack Lines, Inc., and the Farrell Lines 
to drive a Japanese competitor from the 
trade to South Africa. As the investigators 
described it, the two American lines would 
take turns cutting rates to spread the losses 
until the route was clear. 


SECRET PACT ALLEGED 


In another case, a group of companies that 
had filed their pact with the Board, agreed to 
go their own, competitive rate-setting way on 

from Japan to the United States. 
However, the Celler group discovered what 
it contends was a4 secret pact between the big 
United States Lines Co. and the Barber Wil- 
helmsen group to fix tariffs, 

A second big batch of alleged violations— 
CeLtER said he found 141 of. these—in- 
volved rebates. A rebate is a return to 
favored shippers of a portion of his freight 
charges and is specifically outlawed in the 
Shipping Act. 

Among its findings the House unit turned 
up a pact between the American Export Lines 
and two foreign-flag companies, granting 
alleged rebates of 2 to 20 percent for several 
major shippers. ; 

Some of the shipping company officials 
openly expressed their pain at the disclosures. 

Vice President William Rand of the United 
States Lines, commenting on disguised pay- 
ments made several years ago to an agent for 
some importers,. said: 

“I am personally ashamed of it. It is not 
within our company principles to behave 
in this manner whatsoever. If we hadn't 
gone into these lousy shenanigans, we never 
could have gotten the cargo.” 

The States Marine Lines was accused of 
inaccurately describing some cargo to give a 
lower rate. Vice president Robert G. Stone 
said, “We have absolutely no excuse. It was 
wrong, our people were wrong—ethically, 
morally, and every other way.” 

So many of the cases were spelled out in 
company files that Representative’ Gzorcre 
Meaper, Republican, of Michigan, a subcom- 
mittee member, observed that “laxity of the 
enforcement agencies has induced a reck- 
legsness on the part of the shipping lines in 
the maintenance of these records. You are 
rather surprised to find them in the files of 
the companies.” 

A blunter appraisal was offered by Chair- 
man CELLER. He said the Maritime Board 
“has been incredibly negligent” and “has 
not even offered a token gesture of enforce- 
ment.” Crier stressed that his evaluation 
applied to the Board and its predecessors in 
both Democratic and Republican adminis- 
trations. 

Chairman Clarence G. Morse, of the Mari- 
time Board, has promised to check every case 
uncovered by the subcommittee. So far, he 
has marked down 13 for formal inquiry. An- 
other 17 have been referred to the Justice 
Department, and staff investigations have 
been started in 72 more. In all, the Board 
figures the Celler group’s listing can be 
boiled down to 102 cases. 

Morse candidly said in a recent interview, 
“I was disturbed” by the House findings. He 
attributed them to a lack of policing staff 
and a “philosophy in the industry—not only 
by the carriers, but the shippers and receiv- 
ers—that they do not have to adhere strictly 
to the law.” 

NO PENALTY IN 44 YEARS 


While any shipping company guilty of a 
secret agreement can be rined $1,000 a day, 
no penalty has ever been assessed in the 
Shipping Act’s 44 years. In the past, Morse 
said, the Board believed in showing violators 
the error of their ways rather than in pros- 
ecuting. Now, he said, he will seek penalties 
in at least some cases. 
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Morse is also increasing the regulation of- 
fice staff from 33 to 41 and is adding 3 in- 
vestigators to the 3 the board now has. 

Board member Thomas E. Stakem has been 
put in charge of a special unit overseeing the 
investigations. 

In addition, three new offices have been 
set up on the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
coasts. Their chiefs will watch the rate- 
fixing meetings of the lines. 

Morse, however, does not intend to deal 
strictly with the companies his board reg- 
ulates. His three new field men will ask, not 
demand, to sit in on the rate-fixing confer- 
ences. ‘ “We're going down that path slowly,” 
he said. 

Despite the rich harvest reaped by the 
House unit, Morse won't send Board agents 
through the steamship lines’ files to see 
whether there are other violations. “Under 
our system of government,” he main ed, 
“that is not the way anh agency of the 
ernment should conduct its business.” 

PENALTIES NOT FOR ALi, 

He will not, he said, ask for penalties 
against all lines that have broken the law. 
Willful intent and the facts in each case 
will determine who gets punished, he said. 

Moreover, he added that “100-odd viola- 
tions over 15 years is not too far out of line 
for a big, active industry like shipping.” 





Timely Remarks on Our Agricultural 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
emphasis given our agricultural prob- 
lems, and the attention drawn to farm 
subsidies, the following comments are 
most timely. They are drawn from a 
speech delivered in Iowa last week by Mr. 
Herb Plambeck, of radio station WHO, 
in Des Moines. Mr. Plambeck is recog- 
nized as one of America’s leading farm 
editors: 

Yes, agriculture is vital to America. Be- 
lieve it or not, agriculture is the biggest 
buyer, seller, and borrower in the United 
States. 

1. Parmers purchase farm supplies worth 
about $14 billion—if they have the money 
to buy—and there are lots of other things 
they need besides farm supplies. 

2. There are twice as many jobs in indus- 
tries serving farmers as there are farm jobs. 
Sixteen million Americans in manufacturing, 
processing and distribution are dependent 
on farmers. 

3. The inventory of farm machinery alone 
is greater than the total assets of the 
American steel industry. 

4. Many people think the auto industry 
is the Nation’s most important. Agricul- 
ture’s equipment valuation totals five times 
that of the auto industr7—and this does not 
include the value of land and livestock. 

5. The long steel strike certainly affected 
farmers. They use 6% million tons of 
finished steel each year * * * that’s more 
than the auto business uses. 

6. Farms in America consume 17% billion 
gallons of crude petroleum—more than any 
other industry. 

7. That farming is “on wheels” is evi- 
denced by the fact that 285 million pounds 
of raw rubber are used annually for farm 
equipment, 
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8. In global terms U.S. farmers make up 
less than 1 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, but they provide 20 percent of the 
world’s meat, 30 percent of the milk, and 
40 percent of the corn. 

9. Recently, here in Iowa, we had new 
proof that food production is a key factor 
in international thinking—when Nikita 
Khrushchev paid Iowa a visit, and made it 
rather obvious that next to his talks with 
the President, seeing iowa’s agriculture was 
his No. 1 objective. 

What is the reward? Just how are the 
farmers sharing in U.S. prosperity? One 
piece of evidence is that realized net inceme 
in 1959 is 12 percent under 1958. Let’s look 
at broilers as an example: 





Year Produced 





Red meats is another example: in 1951 
21 billion pounds produced, $11.4 billion re- 
ceived; in 1957 27 billion pounds produced, 
$9.4 billion received. 

I have pondered this question a thousand 
times—and so have you, and countless 
other have, too—and it keeps adding up 
to an unhappy answer—the more we pro- 
duce, the less we get. How long can we 
continue to do this and remain solvent? 

Permit me to mention a few facts of life 
about Government subsidies, as they apply 
across the board. In doing so I am neither 
praising nor condemning the principle. 

First, we must recognize subsidies, to 
which Life magazine and a lot of others 
have taken strong dislike, have been with 
us a long time. The truth is, subsidies are 
the oldest economic principle written into 
the laws of the United States. In fact, 
tariffs, which are a subsidy originally de- 
signed to protect and promote industrial 
development in early America, were enacted 
into law when the first Congress convened 
back in 1789. They were enacted the first 
day of the assembly, and they stipulated a 
tonnage tax in favor of American shipping. 

Subsidies have taken many forms since, 
but the tariff is with us still, preceding sub- 
sidies by about 130 years or-so. 

One rather significant subsidy was the 
granting of 6,340,000 acres of public lands 
to private interests for canal building, river 
improvement between 1826 and 1866. An- 
other, 183 million acres of lands were given 
to the railways. 

Through the years, it’s been the same— 
and it’s still going on. Mail subsidies came 
into being in 1845, and they’re still going 
strong. Life magazine, in its vicious attack 
on farm subsidies, failed to mention it ac- 
cepts a $9 million a year subsidy in the 
way of postal rates. Reader’s Digest sees 
no objection to accepting $5 million while 
condemning individual farmers for taking a 
few thousand. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I have not said 
the postal subsidies are wrong. The truth 
is, I am glad to have access to fine publica- 
tions like Life and Reader’s Digest, at prices 
I can afford. I know a little about the value 
of advertising, and how magazines and news- 
papers, along with radio and TV, provide 
us with a fuller life—and a higher living 
standard. I recognize the educational value 
of these publications. 

The only thing I ask, and again I speak 
9s an individual, is that the magazines who 
charge farmers as being government money- 
grabbers admit to the same crime. This 
they have not done. 

This I submit is an injustice to the people 
of agriculture. 

Countless additional millions have gone 
to subsidize shipbuilding. A recent ex- 
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ample is a $40 million subsidy to build the 
luxury liner, the United States. 

Airlines have been especially large bhene- 
ficiaries. 

There are an amazing lot of subsidies, and 
some of them add up to a surprising total. 
And what must be hardest to believe of all 
for farm critics is the relatively small num- 
ber that apply to agriculture, 

Cost plus is a subsidy and no one objected 
if cost plus was needed to get necessary de- 
fense items. 

Depletion allowances in oil and mining in- 
dustries are subsidy, and they total $23 bil- 
lion. Business reconversion payments _ 
cluding tax amortization) are a subsidy, and 
they total $45 billiom im recent years. 

Maritime organizations have a $344 billion 
subsidy. — 

These figures are not my own. They have 
been taken from a U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office bulletin, and you, as a taxpayer, 
are just as much entitled to them as anyone 
else. It is called Government Subsidy in 
Historical Review, and you cam secure a copy 
from your own Congressman. 

The truth is, subsidies to business, indus- 
try, publications, transportation and other 
interests far exceed the amount agriculture 
gets. 

For example, in the last 6 years, 50 large 
corporations have received over $80 billion 
in Government contracts, which though not 
labeled as subsidies, certainly represent sig- 
nificant financial help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Why in Heaven’s name can’t we 
have the whole story told—~a story that might 
make some of us 

The postal deficit over a 10-year 
for instance, exceeds the total of the CCC 
farm programs for the past 25 years. 


Capper’s Farmer, a magazine that accepts. 


postal subsidies like all the others, says that 
in the past 50 years, for every $1,000 this 
country has spent on subsidies, agriculture 
has received only 35. That’s just one-half 
of 1 percent, isn’t it? Moreover, Capper’s 
points out that the American housewife, as 
she bemoans the fact that some of her tax 
dollars go for farm subsidies, forgets that 
the American consumer has benefited to the 
tune of $70 billion because food costs would 
have been that much higher without farm 
supports. 

Meanwhile, there is still another aspect to 
the so-called farm subsidy. Dick Hansen, 
Successful editor, now in Russia, 
called this to his readers’ attention in July. 
He shows that the amount going to farmers is 
actually only half that charged to farmers. 

Daniel Rice Co., of the New York Stock 
Exchange, made an interesting breakdown of 
the figures charged against farm subsidies. 
It showed farmers getting a total of a bil- 
lion, and consumers about a billion. 
The rest should have been charged to the 
State Department for foreign relief loans re- 
payable as in REA, soil conservation, which 
benefits all the Nation. The Forest Service, 
emergency relief, these are just a few. 

The Rice Co., in its conclusion, appealed 
to the public to look at the true facts, and to 
recognize the prosperity of the farmer as the 
economic backbone of the Nation. 

I believe that if, as the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce suggests, we take away all the 
farm subsidies, the repercussions in business 
and industry would be iming. That 
billion dollars that goes farmers in the 
way of soil bank payments, or in commodity 
stabilization, or in ASP, etc., is a pretty im- 
portant item if you happen to be in the feed 
business, or in the seed business, or in the 
machinery business. Or ina thousand other 
farm-related fields, 

Presently, farmers are charged with one- 
tenth of the Government’s total subsidy pro< 
grams. 

I say thac because I believe that for Amer- 
ica to stay strong, agriculture must remain 
strong, and unless there is a greater apprecia-~ 
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tion of the contribution agriculture is mak- 
ing to American prosperity, unless present 
injustices are corrected, unless agriculture no 
longer remains an island of poverty in a sea 
of prosperity, America will not maintain its 
present position of strength and leadership, 
in a world crying for freedom and the abun- 
dance farmers must help provide. 





The National Imperative Versus Carl 
Harris, American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
technologically unemployed of this land, 
who have been callously ignored by the 
Eisenhower administration, have had no 
greater champion at this Congress than 
my able colleague from West Virginia, 
Mr. JoHN M. Stack, JR. 

In the January 31 edition of the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Sunday Gazette- 
Mail, largest newspaper in West Virginia, 
Mr. Stack had an article which poig- 
nantly summarizes the plight of the un- 
employed and what could be done to help 
them. I ask unanimous consent that 
this outstanding article by Mr. Stack be 
printed in the Recorp: 

Tue NATIONAL IMPERATIVE VERSUS €ARL 
AMERICAN 


” 





(By JoHN M. Stack, JR., Representative, Sixth 
Congressional District) 


WHAT'S HAPPENED TO US? 


_ In early 1959, when the impact of the 1958 
recession was being felt most severely, I vis- 
ited a number of communities in Kanawha 
and adjoining counties. In one of them I 
met and talked with an important and sig- 
nificant American. His name is Carl Harris. 
He is just 40 years old, married, and the 
father of seven children ranging from 4 to 16 
years of age. 

For many years he was a machine operator 
in a coal mine, but there has been no regular 
work in his trade for more than 2 years. 
Harris has no income. He owns no automo- 
bile, television set or radio, and has no access 
to a newspaper. 

Long ago he exhausted 36 weeks of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. He is 
months behind in his house rent, but the 
utilities still function. That’s because he 
gathers scrap copper around abandoned 
mines and sell it to a junk dealer for 10 cents 
per pounds, averaging about $12 per month, 
which just pays the utility bills. 

The backbone of his family’s diet is flour, 
rice, cornmeal and other surplus commodi- 
ties received from the surplus commodities 
program of the Department of Agriculture. 

His wife will tell you that a few beans or 
potatoes would be a welcome change. The 
children breakfast regularly on gravy and 
oats, although sometimes necessity forces a 
change to cornmeal and water. 

Among his neighbors these foods have 
earned the collective nickname of “molli- 
grub,” and they supply about one-third the 
amount of calories required to sustain nor- 
mal health in a human being. 

The children themselves show remarkably 
little bitterness over the fact that this skid- 
row diet has handed them a legacy of rotten, 
snaggled teeth, abcessed to the point where 
wholesale extraction is often necessary by 
the age of 13. 
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They do not even’ envy the children of 
those so amply blessed with good food that 
they can afford to throw eggs at Anastas 
Mikoyan and other unpopular visitors. 

The Harris family is not alone. They are 


‘front rank veterans in a growing army of 


peons which now totals about 4 million 
Americans. Their condition is a manifesta- 
tion of what happens when a socio-economic 
sore is left untended. They symbolize the 
classic tragedy—as did the ragged masses of 
refugees who flooded the highways of Europe 
during World War II. 

The circumstances of Carl Harris today are 
the challenge that faces all of us in West 
Virginia who are attempting to effect a turn- 
about in prevailing economic conditions. 
For that reason Carl Harris is important 
to us. 

He is significant also, because he repre- 
sents the end-product of failure to master 
the several social and economic problems 
which follow in the wake of technological 
advance in industry. As of today, the State 
administration, the legislature, the.congres- 
sional delegation, many public and private 
organizations, and hundreds of public-mind- 
ed citizens have recognized the need of 
forthright action to reverse the prevailing 
economic cycle in some sections of the State. 

By and large this general recognition has 
arisen only during the past year. With 
recognition has come determination, and ex- 
cellent prospects for unified action at the 
several levels of our society. But in our 
planning, we must not underestimate the 
size of the task, or fall victim to the belief 
that any one public or private body can 
handle the job alone. 

Make no mistake about it—we have en- 
tered the arena of combat with a Colossus 
whose size and strength is still unknown, 
even to the most informed economists in 
the United States. 

At any given point in history, in any era 
or any country, whenever the massive force 
of catacylsmic change in the economic or 
political affairs of mankind develops an un- 
restrained momentum, and bends human 
quantities to its will, the elements of classic 
tragedy are present. 

Carl Harris and about 1 million other 
American workmen are involved in such a 
change, caught and smashed between the 
hammer of productivity and the anvil of 
national economic and diplomatic policy. 

They are the human beings behind the oft- 
repeated and little understood phrase “long- 
term technologically unemployed.” 

Their number is increasing, and their con- 
dition grows steadily worse, while their very 
existence casts a lengthening shadow that 
deepens from gray reproach to black omen 
for all of us. 


HCW DID IT HAPPEN? 


To ask how our present economic condi- 
tion can exist in a Nation boasting the 
world’s highest standard of living, with a 
high level of prosperity for nearly 15 years 
without major interruption, is to inquire 
into the fundamentals of our objectives as 
@ people. 

The traceable origins of today’s technolog- 
ical unemployment can be found before the 
turn of the century but its more immediate 
source can be pinned to industry’s “great 
leap forward” which began immediately 
after the close of World War II and has 
continued at a scarcely undiminished rate 
ever since. 

The business community originally 
adapted and exploited the technological 
break-throughs of the war production years 
to meet a huge pent-up demand for capital 
and consumer goods. 

After several rounds of wage increases by 
major unions, the business leaders pressed 
further into technological research simply 
to keep costs down in a time of rising wages. 

In the beginning the process was rela- 
tively slow and orderly, as it had been for 
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50 years. Comparatively few workers were 
displaced, and they were able to adapt them- 
selves to other livelihoods,, even as the 
wagonmakers and wheelwrights. of 1900- 
1915 were able to transfer their skills to 
automotive manufacture. 

Since 1950, however, the drive for indus- 
trial efficiency has slashed its way across the 
board, striking a dozen major industries 
and thousands of employers simultaneously. 

For the displaced worker there is nowhere 
to go, and in this circumstance lies the 
immediate cause for the growth of a back- 
log of long-term technologically unem- 
ployed. 

For a few years there was hope that the 
process would level out on a plateau which 
would permit new indutsrial development 
and population demand to soak up those dis- 
placed. That hope is now gone. Finally. 

With the launching of the first sputnik, 
the drive for industrial efficiency got a mas- 
sive injection of energy, and moved into a 
new pattern which may well be the pattern 
for the rest of our children's lives. 

When Khrushchev smiled and restated his 
snarling challenge “We will bury you,” into 
the statement “We will surpass you in a 
peaceful contest of economic advancement,” 
the situation was confirmed. 

Technological advancement under forced 
draft in industry is now an imperative—a 
pillar of national military and diplomatic 
policy. It is an absolute, because at all costs 
we must retain our topmost ranking as the 
first producer of goods and services for our 
people and our friends overseas. To fail in 
this is to lose the contest to the Soviet eco- 
nomic system before the eyes of the world. 

We have aceepted the challenge because we 
must. The Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, Allen W. Dulles, has said that 
Soviet industrial production is now about 
40 percent of U.S. output, and is scheduled 
te grow by 8 to 9 percent annually, as it has 
for the past decade. 

At this rate it will reach 60 percent of the 
U.S. level by 1970, unless American,industry 
spurts ahead of its recent average 44 -percent 
yearly increase. If this is permitted to hap- 
pen, Dulles says our lead will be “narrowed 
dangerously” by 1970. 

We already have been put on notice that 
automation is the key to success in the eco- 
nomic contest with the Soviets. And we have 
been warned by leading experts on automa- 
tion and computer technology that an in- 
quiry into the economic and social effects of 
technological progress is a must because not 
only “individuals but also whole communi- 
ties may be bypassed and thus create a 
“very dangerous situation for the Nation.” 

Aside from our ideological convictions and 
firm belief in the superiority of our way of 
life, it does not seem likely that we will lose 
a straight-out productivity contest with the 
Soviet Union or anybody else. 

Our labor force is increasing at the rate 
of 860,000 persons per year and the Bureau of 
the Census estimates it will increase by 
1,440,000 annually between 1970 and 1975. .« 

Analyses of our productivity “since 1900 


establish that—with only 6 percent of the’ 


world’s population and 7 percent of the land 
area—we produce more than one-third of 
the world’s goods. 


triple that of his grandfather in a 70-hour 
week. 

The output for each man an hour in man- 
ufacturing has increased steadily in this 


country since 1908—an increase of 55 percent — 


during the 20 years between 1909-1928. 

But in response to the “great leap for- 
ward” (catch-phrase of Mao’s Communist 
Chinese), output each man-hour after World 
War II jumped an overwhelming 74 percent 
in the 10 years between 1947 and 1956—an 
increase generally credited to technological 
advance. 

One survey of business plans for new plant 


and equipment says American business ex- — 


The average American 4 
worker’s output today in a 40-hour week is © 
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pects a productivity increase of 3 percent an 


employee each year to continue until 1962, 
at least, and that this will be supported by 
over $34 billion in capital spending during 
1960. 

The same survey reports the business com- 
munity expects, during the period 1959-62, 
an increase of 18 percent in sales, but only 
an 8 percent increase in employment. 

But, if our economy expands at the rate 
of 3 percent a year with the average produc- 
tivity increase per employee, it will mean 
that our national output will double in 
about 24 years, as gross national product 
rises from the present $467 billion rate to 
$950 billion per year. 

All of these calculations are predicated 
upon the existence of a mass of regularly 
employed consumers, among other things. 

In other words, we are masters of the tools 
of business economics, but we may fail un- 
less we plan the disposition of our working 
and consuming forces more intelligently. 

Last May, Secretary of Labor Mitchell 


issued a summary of the unemployed which ® 


said that there were 1,400,000 persons un- 
employed for 15 weeks or longer, and 700,000 
who had been unemployed for more than 26 
weeks. He acknowledged that this is the 
most serious aspect of the current problem 
of unemployment. 

In mid-July, just before the steel strike 
made itself felt, Secretary Mitchell reported 
that total employment had risen to an all- 
time high of 67,600,000, but there were still 
3,700,000 unemployed. 

How is it possible to have more than 56 
percent of the labor force unemployed in a 
time of unparallelled prosperity and record- 
breaking production totals? 

The answer lies, of course, in the use of 
our new technology to the full range of 
business enterprise. 

From small beginnings during World War 
II, down through a postwar decade of re- 
search and the spending of $5 billion by 
Government and industry in electronics de- 
velopment, we have now reached a stage 
where little cells, tubes and tapes can be 
combined to perform tasks which rival the 
magic of Aladdin’s Jinn: 

Computers design space vehicles, test 
flight characteristics of aircraft; solve 
logistics problems, forecast weather, plot the 
course of hurricanes; compose music, trans- 
late languages, predict genetic changes in 
fruit flies. 

A thin magnetic tape gives orders to a 
$600,000 machine tool which shapes metal 
for an aircraft wing. 

Six automated machines produce tailor- 
made parts for generators weighing up to 90 
tons. 

A new pushbutton coal mine digs, cleans, 
processes and loads 1,200 tons of coal an 
hour under the watchful eye of closed- 
circuit television. 

A computer designs power transformers 
in 2 or 3 days which formerly required 3 to 4 
months of engineering work. It has been 
educated to think like a handbook engineer, 
owners say. 

In a Detroit automotive plant a giant 
machine snaps up 100 engine blocks an hour, 
flips them into 7 different positions and 


. Machines each one with 555 drilling, tapping, 


countersinking, reaming, boring and milling 
operations. 

In a Louisiana refinery, a computer the size 
of an office desk, is in charge of mixing 6 
million gallons of gasoline per day. 

The list is endless, and it’s all part of a 
production process defined by an industry 
leader as a series of technicial revolutions, 
comparable to shipping’s change from sail 
to steam, but with each revolution superim- 
posed on its predecessors. 

But there is another side to this picture of 
Streamlined efficiency: 

A meatpacker shuts down 7 plants in- 
volving 4,500 jobs. 


A refrigerator maker installs automation 
equipment costing $3 million and the work 
force is reduced by 2,200 persons. 

A county coal association reports an in- 
crease of 357,000 tons of coal mined in a 
4-month period, but notes the use of 1,000 
fewer miners, 

The length and variety of this list would 
match the preceding one, point for point, 
and the displaced workers can take 
comfort from. current assurances that auto- 
mation will make more jobs for everybody 
“in the long run.” 

The most realistic and ominous statement 
is contained in a Department of Labor re- 
port issued last June in which an official 
pointed out that production recovery from 
the recession far outstripped man-hours 
worked, but admitted that “many jobs that 
existed before the recession are still unfilled, 
and perhaps nonexistent as improved tech- 
nology has made it unnecessary to continue 
some jobs.” 

What has now become casually apparent 
to the Department of Labor has been known 
to more than a hundred Members of Con- 
gress for the past 10 years. They have 
watched the growing stagnation of commu- 
nities in their districts and the gradual de- 
cline of living standards among their people 
wherever the power of technological advance 
has swept a working force into the dustbin 
of long-term unemployment. 

They have also noted the regular appear- 
ance of what is probably the most useless 
publication issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment—a list of “surplus labor areas” on 
which the names of the same communities 
appear year in, year out, to the point where 
the list itself tends to become a catalog of 
futility rampaz:t. 

IS ANYONE DOING ANYTHING? 


During recent years, scores of Congress- 
men, especially those from Pennsylvania, 
New York, Illinois, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia, have repeatedly described the need 
for a forthright program to reverse the eco- 
nomic cycle in areas weakened by this tech- 
nological revolution. 

So far all their efforts have ended in fail- 
ure, not only in the enactment of legisla- 
tion, but also even in attempts to obtain 
general recognition that a problem exists. 

Naturally enough, the big unions have not 
viewed these developments calmly. Five of 
the largest industrial unions have suffered 
membership declines ranging from 100,000 
to 400,000 members in recent years. They 
are aware that between 1947 and 1957, when 
industrial production was rising 40 percent, 
the number of production workers in indus- 
try rose only 1 percent. Meanwhile, non- 
production workers, chiefly white-collar 
employees, increased by 55 percent. 

The record reveals that there has been 
virtually no increase in the number of jobs 
in the goods-producting industries during 
the past 40 years, despite a 66-percent in- 
crease in population. 

But the next major impact of automation 
is scheduled for the office, where “com- 
puters * * * are going to be like bulldozers 
in the construction industry.” 

Nobody is safe, it seems. 


The unions’ answer to it is to gain pro- 
tection through the bargaining process— 
wring the difference out of the employer 
or consumer. As a result, the recent steel 
strike, with its $5 billion economic loss in 
four months, was not a clasa over wages, but 
over administration of rules which deter- 
mine the number and kind of skills in the 
work force. 

A similar nub of controversy resulted in 
temporary settlements between the long- 
shoremen and meatpackers unions and 
several employers. In the packers’ case, the 
companies agreed to establish a fund to 
undertake research and develop programs 
Cor to retrain and relocate displaced 
workers. 
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The teamsters have served notice that they 
may demand a royalty on every truckload 
delivered, in 1961, to “share the 
benefits” of increased company profits due to 
mechanization. 

All of the foregoing adds up to the simple 
fact that we are paying for something we 
aren’t getting. 

We are paying out millions in unemploy- 
ment compensation and agricultural com- 
modity costs and billions in economic losses 
through strikes and negotiated labor-man- 
agement agreements, and we will pay more 
each year in each of these categories. 

In return, we gain nothing in knowledge 
or skill Get 008 See er te ae 


uz technology 

quninntha victory in the international eco- 
nomic race without creating additional 
thousands of hopeless drones each year? 

As matters stand in Washington, we may 
anticipate continuation of many uncoordi- 
nated activities: 

The Labor Department will issue employ- 
ment statistics by the bale; 

The Commerce Department will make 


Placing military contracts in depressed 


areas. 

And the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers will. continue its weighty studies 
of long-term economic trends, politely over- 
looking this problem, as it has to date. 

The air on Capitol Hill will be charged 
with vibrant proposals—for more unemploy- 
ment compensation, a lower social security 
age limit, the 30-hour workweek, Federal 


dged. 

We are well into a period which was fore- 
told by a prophet—Prof. Norbert Wiener, the 
father of cybernetics (comparative study of 
control systems) whose work represents a 
major pillar on which age of automa- 
tion is being erected. A 
scribed the shape of things to come and 
extended a thoughtful warning: 

“The man who has nothing but his physi- 
cal power to sell has nothing to' sell which 
it is worth anyone’s money to buy * * * 
the machine plays no favorites between 
manual labor and white-colar labor. Thus 
the possible fields into which the new in- 
dustrial revolution is likely to penetrate are 
very extensive, and inelude labor magn 4 
judgments of a low level * * * the inter- 
mediate period of the introduction of the 
new means, especially if it comes in the ful- 
minating manner to be expected from a new 
war, will lead to an immediate transitional 
period of disastrous confusion.” 

We have the new war, a cold, economic 
war. And the confusion is upon us, al- 
though we may yet’avoid the disaster. In 
1959, the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, 84th Congress, held extensive hear- 
ings on the general subject “Automation 
and Technological Change.” 

In its report the committee noted that 
“* * * many individuals will suffer per- 
sonal, mental, and physical hardships as the 
adjustments go forward,” but concluded 
that “* * * no specific broad-gage economic 
legislation appears to be called for * * *” 
above and beyond already existing areas of 
Federal interest contained in the Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. 

Since that time we have proceeded on a 
course which has added something new and 
quaintly American in the history of man’s 
inhumanity to man. 

We have mobilized the full power of our 
national effort in a way which virtually 
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If we continue to ignore the realities of 
long-term technological unemployment, we 
may reasonably expect developments of the 
mext 10 years to parallel those of the past 
10, and to have established by 1970 a built- 
in, hard core of 4 million unemployed, each 
averaging 3 dependents, or a total of 16 mil- 
lion Americans subsisting on some sort of 
dole at a cost of about $8 billion per year. 

We may also anticipate a long series of 
tremendous iabor-management clashes, 
causing billions in economic loss, or else the 
negotiation of collusive agreements which 
will burden the consumer and minimize the 
benefits of our technology. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


Before we can improve our position, we 
will have to admit two things to ourselves: 

Pirst, that we are e in a life-and- 
death international contest to maintain our 
top position in productivity and efficiency, 
and this effort will unquestionably cause 
methods, and machines to displace workers. 

Second, that we have badly misjudged the 
impact of the new technology on our society 
and have been caught unprepared to deal 
with the consequences. 

As to the first, the cold war may be a 
standoff for a century, and the standard 
bearer for tomorrow's world may well be the 
nation whose system offers the best hope for 
a full material life combined with maximum 
personal freedom from regimentation. A 
mass of 16 million half-starved American 
peons will hardly contribute to our stature 
in 1970, by which time Khrushchev boasts 
that the U.S.S.R. will match the American 
standard of living. 

It’s an endless circle. To hold world lead- 
ership we must use every means to spur 
technical progress in industry. We must 
even attempt to speed up the cycle of 
development and application by 
more engineers and technicians through the 
National Defense Education Act. 

At the same time, we dare not permit the 
machine to overwhelm the citizen. The an- 
swer appears to be to make a determined 
investment in what Prof. Theodore Schultz 
calls “the formation of human capital,” a 
conscious effort to speed up human effec- 
tiveness based on capacities that develop 
from investments in man. 

Four immediate undertakings suggest 
themselves: 

1, A surplus agricultural commodities pro- 
gram which meets at least the minimum 
nutrition requirements for sound health. At 
least the equivalent, say, of the foods we 
were so quick to rush to postwar Europe. 
Considerations of humanity aside, if the 
long-term unemployed are not fed properly, 
they will soon be unable to work, and their 
— will be permanent charges of so- 

y. 

2. Formal recognition by the President of 
the scope of the problem, and its relation- 
ship to national objectives, such recognition 
to be made manifest by appointment of a top 
assistant at near-Cabinet rank. The Secre- 
tarles of Labor, Commrece, Agriculture, and 
above all, Treasury, have an interest in this 
situation. 

All of their activities bearing on the mat- 
ter should be coordinated at once by a top- 
flight business economist-admiristrator, re- 
porting directly to the President. Without 
the prestige of the White House behind him, 
no man can hope to untangle the mess that 
has developed. 
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In this connection let it be said at once 
that this is not a partisan issue, and has no 
proper place in the 1960 campaign unless 
injected by default. No one has fought 
harder against political, sectional, and White 
House indifference to the problem than a 
handful of Republican Congressmen from 
Pennsylvania in a Democratic Congress. 

3. Institution of an immediate inquiry by 
a suitable group of experts into the theoreti- 
cal aspects of the displacemefit of men by 
machines in an effort to develop a yardstick 
whereby counteractive programs may be 


Conduct of such an inquiry should be the 
most important obligation of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Somewhere there are signposts by which 
we may identify technological unemploy- 
ment in its infancy, and somewhere there 
is a@ measuring gage to guide a practical 
course of action. Perhaps it lies in the ap- 
plication of a reverse of the leadtime prin- 
ciple for tooling and preparation which is 
fundamental to mass production. 
rate, there is an answer somewhere, and we 
must find it. 

4. Pursuit of both Federal legislation and 
administrative programs designed to place 
the financial support of the Government be- 
hind short-term betterment undertakings to 
the extent practicable. Any program which 
will divert some of the Federal purchasing 
billions into the weakened areas will more 
than repay us in the years to come, and any 
program of physical improvements which 
will encourage private industrial develop- 
ment can be assured of manifold long-range 
return. 

These are not the only possibilities, by 
any means, and if they are received only to 
be rejected in favor of superior suggestions 
they will have served their purpose. We 
cannot muddle through in the vague hope 
that our economy will expand fast enough 
to soak up all new jobseekers, plus those 
displaced by the growth of technology. The 
evidence against the chances of such a hope 
is not to be denied. 

The present status of Carl Harris and his 
family is just around the corner for almost 
every one of us who must work to earn his 
daily bread. It advances, literally, with the 
speed of light, as the little cells and tubes 
wink their way forward with inhuman re- 
morselessness. 

White collar, blue collar, or no collar, there 
is no place to hide, so it behooves us to set 
about learning the dimensions of the prob- 
lem that faces us and our posterity. 





Barnett Sounds the Clarion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith an address by the 
Governor of Mississippi, the Honorable 
Ross R. Barnett, delivered to a state- 
wide Citizens’ Council meeting in Co- 
lumbia, S.C., on Friday, January 29, 
1960. Mr. Barnett, a distinguished con- 
stitutional lawyer, and an ardent de- 
fender of the American tradition of 
States rights, has given the southern 
people as well as the alien meddlers 
something to understand and something 
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on which to meditate. Mr. Barnett’s ad- 
dress is one of calm and well reasoned 
advice. His firmness and positive ad- 
monitions demonstrate the type of man 
who will preside over the fortunes of the 
great State of Mississippi during his 
term as Governor. The mongrelists 
and the mixiecrats who have infiltrated 
the Democratic Party will find the South 
is determined to be on the defensive no 
longer. 

Mr. Speaker, you will recall that some 
time ago I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a speech by the Honorable HEr- 
MAN TALMADGE in which he gave notice 
to those who have infiltrated the Demo- 
cratic Party of a similar determination 
on the part of our people to take the 
offensive. Gov. Ross Barnett again in- 
dicates that our forces are preparing for 
the greatest counterattack any way of 
life has ever undertaken. Mr. Speaker, 
I urge you, the majority leader, and every 
other Member of this body to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest what Ross 
Barnett told the South Carolinians at 
Columbia, S.C., on January 29, 1960. 

The address follows: 

Appress By Gov. Ross R. BARNETT OF MISSIS- 

SIPPI TO STATEWIDE CITIZEN’s COUNCIL BAN- 

QuetT, Cotumsia, 8.C., JANUARY 29, 1960 


Friends, it’s good to be in South Carolina. 
I am particularly pleased that my _ first 
speaking engagement outside Mississippi 
since my inauguration is before this distin- 
guished audience. 

I am always happy to speak before such a 
distinguished group of men and women who 
are dedicated to the preservation of our way 
of life—and who are not afraid to stand up 
and be counted, even when it costs them $20 
apiece. 

Your most capable Governor, Ernest Holl- 
ings, honored my by flying to Jackson for 
my inauguration on January 19—and I said 
then that with Governor Hollings, Gov. 
John Patterson of Alabama, Governor-elect 
Jimmie Davis of Louisiana, and official rep- 
resentatives from Arkansas, Georgia, and 
Tennessee all present, it looked like some 
real southern unity was beginning to crys- 
tallize. 

I am particularly grateful that some of 
the members of the South Carolina con- 
gressional delegation are present tonight. 
I’m sure we can all agree that Mississipp! 
and South Carolina have two of the finest 
groups representing us in Washington of all 
50 States. Some other States, to be sure, 
have bigger delegations—but the Senators 
and Representatives from your State and 
mine more than make up in quality for 
whatever may be lacking in quantity. If all 
50 States were served by such capable and 
honorable men, this Nation would be in 4 
far better position today. 

Let me take this opportunity to pay 
special tribute to a courageous South Caro- 
linian—a former governor of your State, 
now a U.S. Senator—the Honorable Strom 
THURMOND. We in Mississippi have the 
deepest affection and respect for Senator 
THURMOND. He has heen close to our hearts 
ever since 1948, when he carried the South’s 
banner so proudly by putting principles 
above partisan politics. Mississippi’s late 
beloved Gov. Fielding Wright was Senator 
THURMOND’s running mate 12 years ago—and 
these two dedicated statesmen conducted an 
admirable campaign. 

This is one reason why the people of 
Mississippi feel so close to the people of 
South Carolina, and one reason why T am 
so happy to bring you the friendly — 
of all Mississippi. 

The warm ties of brotherhood between our 
two States began during the infancy of our 
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Republic; they were strengthened immeas- 
urably 100 years ago, when South Carolina 
and Mississippi made common cause with 
other Southern States in our battle against 
tyranny and oppression. 

Friends, the bonds which join our two 
beloved states were forged on the anvil of 
freedom, and tempered with the blood of our 
most gallant sons. The years of adversity 
did not weaken the ties which bound us to- 
gether; rather, they served to unite us all 
the more, and to arm us with renewed de- 
termination and dedication. 

This unity among our people—in the Mag- 
nolia State of Mississippi and the Palmetto 
State of South Carolina, in Gedrgia and 
Alabama and Louisiana—is what makes the 
South truly great. It is the reason why I 
know that our cause will prevail, 

This does not mean that the road ahead 
is an easy one. Our laws, customs and tradi- 
tions will come under assault as never be- 
fore. 

Our people are determined—they must be 
ready to meet this new challenge. We must 
provide the leadership if we are to win this 
mortal struggle. 

Yes, friends, this is a mortal struggle. 
But it is a struggle we can and will win 
if we cast aside petty differences and work 
with renewed effort for the preservation of 
our southern heritage. 

Sad to say, there are those in your State 
and mine—and in the other Southern 
States—who put personal gain or political 
advantage above the common good. There 
are evil and sinister forces at work, whose 
sole desire is for the utter destruction of 
our southern system of biracial living. 

Allied with these forces are powerful and 
corrupt elements in the North, with bulging 
treasuries, and exercising virtual control 
over most of this Nation’s media of mass 
communications, 

Although these groups are relatively small 
in number, they make a powerful lot of 
noise. And if the voice of the majority— 
the voice of the South—is to bez heard, we are 
going to have to speak up loudly enough 
to drown out all their noise. 

This, however, is not as simple as it 
sounds. What do wesmean when we talk 
about “The Voice of the South’? 

You know, the South actually has many 
voices. Perhaps part of our present trouble 


is that we have too many. As I see it, our. 


problem is twofoid: First, to separate the 
South’s true voices from the false; and sec- 
ond, to find ways of making the South’s true 
voices heard throughout our Nation. 

The way things are now, the South’s false 
prophets are held in high regard up North. 
I don’t have to name them—you already 
know who they are: editors who sell their 
southern heritage for a byline in Look maga- 
zine; and politicians who turn their backs 
on their own people while seeking special 
favors at the national level. 

You also know the True voices of the 
South—editors like Tom Waring in Charles- 


ton and Tom Hederman and Jimmy Ward 


back home in Jackson; political leaders like 
STrom THURMOND and DIcK RUSSELL and JIm 
EasTLAND—and it must be our purpose to 
make those voices heard throughout our 
great land. 

Friends, we hear a lot nowadays about 
moderates. In fact, this has become almost 
a@ sacred word with the northern press. They 
keep telling us that if all of us segrega- 
tionists would shut up, then the moderates 
could sneak in and take over, and every- 
thing down South would be fine, 

That all depends on how you look at it. 
If you were trying every way under the sun 
to integrate the races in the South, then 
things probably would be fine if the mod- 
erates took over. 

A burglar would probably tell you that if 
all the policemen left their beats and went 
home every nipht, then he could take over 


and things would be fine—for him. But is 
that any reason for us to give the police 
force the night off? 

Actually, friends, these moderates we’ve 
been hearing so much about are nothing 
more than southern burglars. They want to 
rob us of our priceless heritage, and they 
tell us that we shouldn’t complain, as long 
as they steal it a little bit at a time. 

Now if you surprised a burglar in your 
house tonight, and.he told you not to 
worry—that he just wanted a little bit of 
the family silver—how many of you would 
stand idly by while he went on ransacking 
your home? You'd be foolish if you did— 
because if he finds out you're a soft touch, 
he’ll be back tomorrow night and the night 
after and the night after that. And he won't 
be content with just the silver. Pretty soon, 
he’ll be wanting your jewelry, and then 
your wallet. 

Another expression we’re veing bombarded 
with these days is token integration. Well, 
here’s my definition of token integration. 
That’s when one of these moderates——these 
southern burglars—comes into your house 
and tells you that if you give him just a 
few of your valuables, he'll go away. Just 
sort of a token burglary, you might call it. 

The only trouble is that once you reach in 
the cupboard or under the mattress for your 
bankroll so you can give him part of it, he’s 
not satisfied. He wants it all. He'll tell 
you then that he needs another $100 for a 
suit of clothes, and maybe $5,000 more for 
a big, black limousine. 

Where you make your mistake is to listen 
to him in the first place. As long as you 
keep giving, he'll keep taking. And isn’t it 
foolish to give him anything until you’re 
sure he’s a burglar? Let’s make these mod- 
erates take off their cloaks of pious phrases 
and professions of good will and brother- 
hood. Let’s find out what sort of ugly race- 
mixing weapons they’re hiding underneath 
their camouflage. 

When a burglar has been making the 
rounds in your neighborhood, what do you 
do? Do you call all the neighbors together 
and arrange a conference with the burglar— 
a mediation or conciliation session, if you 
will? Do you greet him with outstretched 
arms and, holding your hat in your hands, 
ask him meekly: “Please, sir, Mr. Burglar, 
won't you leave us alone?” 

Of course not. You first call on the au- 
thorities to come get the burglar. Then you 
go home and make sure you're ready to de- 
fend yourself, in case the burglar arrives at 
your house before the sheriff catches him. 
That’s the only way to deal with any kind 
of burglars—whether they’re after your 
money or your southern heritage. Be ready 
to meet them head on, 

This is just good commonsense. People 
all over the country would agree with this, 
if they only knew the facts. But the facts 
are being kept from them. The people who 
control the big newspapers and magazines 
and television and radio networks keep their 
best brains busy, plotting new ways to hide 
and twist the true facts about the South. 

And that’s not all. These plotters aren’t 
content with giving the Nation a totally false 
picture of the South. No, the northerners 
are also being t.rainwashed systematically 
about’ what’s gcing on in their own back 
yards. 

I dare say that we in Mississippi and you 
in South Carolina have heard and read more 
about the teenaged gangs of Washington 
and New York than residents of those two 
cities have been permitted to know. For 
example, we know that a large number of 
those gang members are not members of the 
white race. That’s a provable fact. 

But do the New York or Washington pap- 
ers or TV stations tell their own people these 
facts? Mercy, no. They’re afraid that what 
they call “race prejudice” might rear its 
ugly head. 
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That's the slick, Madison Avenue way of . 
or 


has been in the Citizen’s Council newspaper— 
published in Jackson, Miss. , 

The situation is pretty much the same 
throughout the North. If the people are 
kept from knowing the truth even about 
events in their own cities, they certainly 
can’t be expected to have any accurate ideas 
about what’s going on any place else—par- 
ticularly in the South. 

That’s where we in the South face a big 
job. We've got to tell our story to the coun- 

to 


We in the South must capitalize on this 


to the production of an inferior mongrel 
race. We must show the Nation that con- 
tinued separation of the races is vital, if we 
are to preserve the greatness of America, 

If we can give facts to our friends through- 
out the Nation, then the children of the 
North and West won't be brainwashed by 
their leftwing teachers. 

The women of the North aad West won't 
be fooled by the do-gooders and the social 

tators. . 


And the men of the North and West won’t 
be taken in by the phony economists, who 
rave and rant and argue that integration is 
good for business, 

The rest of the country is ready to hear 
our story. In fact, they are, in many cases, 
begging to hear it. They need our moral 
support. And we cannot—we must not— 
let them down. 

The magnitude of this project taxes the 
imagination. The scope it must encompass 
borders on the infinite. But we in the 
South will do the job, because it must be 
done. There must be cooperation between 
the Southern States as never before. There 
must be no petty bickering, no wasteful 
duplication, no diversion of time and energy 
from the vital task before us. 

If each Southern State were to go its 
separate way, perhaps some good could be 
accomplished. But think of the multiplied 
good of a unified, cooperative program, with 
all the Southern States together, 
pooling our resources and our talent, and 
armed with the certain knowledge that right 
is on our side. z 

To win this life-or-death fight, we must 
start with a total mobilization of all our 
resources. This has been delayed too long 
already. There is. no room for halfway 
measures. We are going to enter this fight 
to win. 

TI have urged the people of Mississippi and 
I now urge the people of the South to respond 
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we should be willing to divert whatever 
funds are necessary to.win this fight, so we 
may continye to enjoy our prosperity. 

We must mobilize our mental resources. 
The best brains of the South should work 
together to formulate specific programs in 
our drive to reeducate the North in funda- 


diligently to bring enlightenment to a peo- 
ple less fortunate than ourselves. The 
South has a great spiritual heritage—it is 
the stronghold of religion in America—and 
our morel and spiritual leaders should pro- 
vide us with the kind of leadership we will 
need so badly if our cause is to prevail. 

Finally, we must mobilize our physical 
resources. This means, frankly, that we 
must. find out mow who among us can be 
counted upon to do whatever is necessary 
to preserve our freedoms. My friends, 
physical courage is a trait sadly lacking in 
altogether too many of the South's so-called 
leaders. We must separate the men from 
the boys. We must identify the traitors in 
our midst. We must eliminate the cowards 
from our front lines. 

And, friends, let me say to you tonight 
that in this respect Ross Barnett will do his 
best to provide Mississippi with the kind of 
leadership that comes from setting a good 
example. I am sure your Officials can be 
counted upon to do the same. 

Now up to this point, I’ve been talking 
about southern unity in rather general 
terms. That’s the easy way—and the safe 
way—to do it. Everyone's in favor of 
southern unity, as long as you keep it in the 
abstract. And it’s easy to talk in generalities. 

But, friends, I propose to do more than 
just talk about southern unity. I propose 
that all of us begin here and now to take 
specific action which will achieve that unity 
we're all seeking. 

First, I propose that the southern Gov- 


ernors really get acquainted with one - 


another—that we create close, personal 
working relationships. That's one of the 
reasons why I was so happy to see Gover- 
nors Hollings, Patterson and Davis at my 
inauguration in Jackson. We need to get 
together—to really know each other—to form 
close and lasting friendships. That’s the 
way real unity begins. , 

The same thing holds true with the lead- 
ers in our State legislatures, and with 
other State officials. By exchanging visits, »y 
keeping in touch with each other, by meet- 
ing together periodically, the entire leader- 
ship structure of the South can and should 
be molded into a solid group. We are all 
under attack by the same enemies—why 
shouldn’t we get together to plan the ways 
in which we can win this fight? 

Now you'll notice I said win this fight. 
I didn’t say we should unite to defend our- 
selves. There's a world of difference, friends. 

In my humble opinion, we in the South 
have too long regarded our State govern- 
ment merely as instruments of passive de- 
fense. We have been too hesitant in taking 
the offensive. 

This is my second pr —once our 
Southern leaders are united, we must launch 
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@ vigorous campaign to get the full power 
of our State governments into this fight as 
Offensive weapons—to take an aggréssive 
position—and to take the initiative away 
from our enemies. 

One way we can do this is through the 
creation of special agencies in each South- 
ern State to coordinate our efforts, and to 
finance this battle with public funds. 

Mississippi already has such an agency— 
it’s called the State Sovereignty Commission. 
And similar agencies already exist—or are 
In the final planning stages—in several 
other Southern States. 

The law which created the Mississippi 
State Sovereignty Commission stated the 
Commission’s functions in this manner: 

“It shall be the duty of the Commission 
to do and perform any and all acts and 
things deemed necessary and proper to pro- 
tect the sovereignty of the State of Missis- 
sippi, and her sister States, from encroach- 
ment thereon by the Federal Government or 
any branch, department, or agency thereof; 
and to resist the usurpation of the rights 
and powers preserved to this State and our 
sister States by the Federal Government or 
any branch, department, or agency thereof.” 

Now, the Mississippi legislature which 
adopted this act 4 years ago certainly 
didn’t think that one State could do the 
job all by itself. Not at all. In fact, here's 
what our legislature wrote into the law re- 
garding how the Commission should carry 
out its duties: 

“The Commission may cooperate with one 
or more of the States of the Union, or any 
agency or agencies, commission or commis- 
sions thereof, or with any person or persons, 
corporation or corporations, oganization or 

tions, and may join with them or 
any of them, and pool such of the funds and 
resources of this Commission in carrying 
out the objectives and purposes of this act 
as may be deemed necessary and proper by 
the Commission.” 

Let me ask you—isn’t this a fine ex- 
ample of southern unity already in being? 
Wouldn't it be wonderful if all the Southern 
States would create similar commissions, to 
work together toward our common goals? 
This is my third proposal—that each State 
create a special agency to work on this prob- 
lem, in cooperation with similar groups from 
other Southern States, and also in coopera- 
tion with private agencies, such as the citi- 
zens’ councils. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the people of the 
South are already united. Just look at the 
thousands of dollars from all over the South 
that poured into Little Rock and to Vir- 
ginia for their private schools. The people 
of the South already realize that what hap- 
pens somewhere else today can have a pro- 
found influence on what happens at home 
tomorrow. And the people are anxious to 
do something about it. 

Let me say here that the citizens’ councils 
throughout the South are the one capabie 
and responsible organization through which 
our people are making their strength felt 
through unity. 

Friends, that’s what our Southern State 
governments need, too—strength through 
unity. There’s no need to waste our time 
in planning strategy until we have that 
strength mobilized—strength in our Gever- 
nors, legislatures, private citizens, and 
organizations. 

Then and only then will our views prevail. 
When we have the strength, the solutions 
to all of our problems will be easy.’ Our 
strength will give us the means of solving 
them. 

My friends, the only way we can win this 
fight is to defeat the enemy—to destroy them 
before they destroy us. No victory can ever 
be won if we sit back and wait for our 
enemies to attack us. Our enemies wish we 
would continue such a policy. That way, 
they could pick off the entire South, one 
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State at a time, concentrating all their prop- 
aganda and all their high-priced 
legal talent on just one State. 

But we are not going to fall into this trap. 
We still remember the words of Benjamin 
Franklin, spoken at the beginning of the 
American Revolution. Franklin said: “We 
must all hang together, or assuredly, we shall 
all hang separately.” Friends, that state- 
ment is just as true today as it was in 
colonial ‘times. The South must stick to- 
gether if victory is to be ours. The left-wing 
elements in this Nation must be completely 
and utterly crushed—and that’s Just what 
we intend to do, using as our chief weapon 
the impact of nationwide public opinion. 

There is another vital area where the 
South must stand united against a common 
enemy. That is in the field of national poali- 
tics. This summer, both major political par- 
ties’ will hold their national conventions to 
write platforms and select candidates for 
President and Vice President. 

And if present indications hold true, the 
conventions will degenerate into a contest 
in which each party tries to outdo the other 
in submitting the South to abuse, vilification, 
scorn, and contempt. Both parties will likely 
be eagerly seeking the title of champion 
South-haters. 

This unhappy prediction can be forestalled 
only by forceful, determined, and courageous 
leadership in the South, acting boldly to pre- 
serve the self-respect of a proud and honor- 
able people. 

I have told my people repeatedly that, as 
far as national politics are concerned, I am a 
Mississippi Democrat—and the first word of 
that phrase means far more to me than the 
second. 

When I go to the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Los Angeles this summer, I will 
conduct myself at all times as a Mississippi 
Democrat. I will remember at all times that 
as Governor of Mississippi, I am at that con- 
vention representing the people of our great 
State. And the racial integrity of our peo- 
ple is not for sale on the political auction 
block. 

Where the principles of the people of 
Mississippi are involved, there can be no com- 
promise. The people did not elect me Goy- 
ernor Of Mississippi to bargain their heritage 
away in a smoke-filled room. 

I did not become their Governor to pre- 
side over the liquidation of our precious free- 
doms. 

And I know that the Governors of most 
other Southern States feel as I do in this 
regard. The only question in the minds of 
the dedicated leaders of the South is what 
course should be followed. 

This decision must be made soon. It must 
be made while there is time for active 
consultation among our political leaders 
throughout the South. It must not be de- 
layed until the last minute, when our op- 
ponents will use the age-old strategy of 
divide and conquer. 

The South must go to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention united—and the South 
must remain united, either in the convention 
or out. , 

Friends, I am the newest Southern Gov- 
ernor on the job. It would be presumptuous 
of me to call a meeting of other Southern 
Governors to plan our unified course of ac- 
tion. I’m certain such a meeting will be 
called by one of the senior Southern Gover- 
nors. When it is called, I will be there, 
speaking up for the people of Mississippi. 
And if no one else calls the meeting, I will. 
You can count on that. 

Out of this meeting must come a deter- 
mined, fearless course of action. We must 


know that the South is committed, solidly 


and in advance, to a plan of action which 
will show our desire to remain within the 
ranks of the party of our fathers, while at 
the same time, demonstrating in no uncer- 
tain terms that we do not intend to acqul- 
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esce in the destruction of the ideals of our 
fathers by any party. 

I’ve been thinking over some of our politi«- 
cal problems. And if a southwide meeting 
were being held right now, here’s what I'd 
say. 
First, I’d say that the South must unite to 
use its influence to restore sanity to our 
national government. A united South could 
have a tremendous influence on the outcome 
of this fall’s elections. 

Next, I’d say that Mississippi and the other 
Southern States must make certain that our 
election laws are in order. We must make 
sure that the South will have real freedom of 
choice and action this fall. We must be 
absolutely certain that our people will have 
the opportunity to vote their real convic- 
tions. 

Along these lines, I’ve already said back 
home that the Mississippi Democratic Party 
should hold a recessed State convention—a 
convention that will automatically meet back 
after the national convention to review 
whatever decisions are made in Los Angeles 
by the national party. Naturally, I hope 
other Southern States will do the same, 

Only the other day, I was reading a plan 
suggested by one of our Mississippi Congress- 
men, Birt. Comer. He’s the dean of our 
State’s congressional delegation, and is also 
the chairman of the southern strategy group 
in Congress. Congressman CoLMER urges the 
consideration of a plan to put independent 
electors on the ballot in every Southern State 
this November. He’s not talking about a 
third-party movement—but he does want to 
be certain that southern voters will have an 
opportunity to vote their convictions on 
election day. 

I believe this proposal has merit from two 
standpoints: First, if the Democrats and 
Republicans get into a close race up North, 
the 100 or so independent electors from the 
South—the Solid South—could be a real fac- 
tor in determining the outcome of the presi- 
dential election. The South could hold the 
balance of power. 

But even if this is not the case, the pro- 
posal is still sound on a moral basis. Friends, 
I am going to vote my convictions this No- 
vember. The way I look at it, if we vote 
for integration, how can we expect anything 
else? 

One of the parties is virtually certain to 
nominate a presidential candidate who’s a 
card-carrying member of the NAACP. The 
way things look now, both parties might 
do this. 

Can you vote for an~-NAACP member for 
President? 

Ross Barnett certainly cannot. In my 
humble opinion, if we are so foolish as to 
vote for our own destruction, we will de- 
serve whatever we get as a consequence. 

Now if both parties do nominate NAACP 
members for President, what can we in the 
South do? 





Well, friends, we certainly can’t vote for 


either of them. We've got to be sure we’ve 
got someplace to go on election day—and 
there sure wouldn’t be enough fishing holes 
to go around. I intend to see that the peo- 
ple of Mississippi do have someplace to go— 
someplace on the ballot where they can cast 
their votes without apology, and without 
sacrificing our cherished American principles 
and southern heritage. As a loyal south- 
erner, I can do no less. 

Let there be no misunderstanding—I am 
not here tonight to advocate a third-party 
movement. I am simply urging the South 
not to commit ourselves in advance to what- 
ever Earl Warren or Walter Reuther may de- 
cide.’ We will have ample time to decide on 
@ specific course of action. In the mean- 
time, we must become united—we must 
pledge ourselves to stick together, to put the 
South in the strongest possible bargaining 
position. If there is to be an independent 
elector plan, it must be a southwide plan, 
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There is no place in the Solid South for 
splinter movements—we must be united in 
whatever we do. 

Only a prophet could tell at this early 
date what the outcome of the 1960 election 
will be. I will not even venture a guess. 
But I do know this: When the election is 
over, Ross Barnett will not have to apologize. 
I will be able to look the people of Missis- 
sippi in the eye and say, “I have Kept the 
faith.” 

By now, many of you may be wondering, 
“What can I, as a private citizen, do?” 

Friends, your presence here tonight indi- 
cates to me that you are already doing one 
of the most important things any private 
citizen can do to help win this mortal strug- 
gle. You are supporting the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil movement. 

The Citizens’ Councils and their affiliates 
in other southern States, some of which have 
different names, are the only private agen- 
cies which have risen to meet the challenge 
of our times. 

The Citizens’ Councils—which were born 
in Mississippi—have now organized in thou- 
sands of communities throughout the South. 
They have sent a steady flow of literature 
into northern and western States. The 
Councils have provided the only organized 
opposition to the hundred-and-one left-wing 
groups dedicated to forcibly mixing the 
races—and the Councils have emerged vic- 
torious. 

The Citizens’ Councils have published a 
monthly newspaper for the past 5 years. 
This paper goes into every State in the Union 
and to many foreign countries. It finds its 
way into countless libraries, high schools, and 
colleges throughout the Nation, carrying its 
message of truth behind the paper curtain 
of the North. 

Leaders of the Citizens’ Council move- 
ment have appeared on speakers’ platforms 
in the North and West dozens of times. They 
have given our friends in these areas renewed 
inspiration. 

But perhaps the most dramatic success 
story of the Citizens’ Council movement is 
in the field of television and radio. Every 
week, “Citizens’ Council Forum” is seen and 
heard from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Every 
week, millions of Americans everywhere 
watch and listen as outstanding Senators 
and Congressmen talk about fundamental 
American principles. 

More than 300 television and radio stations 
in 43 States have scheduled these “Citizens’ 
Council Forum” programs. Thousands of 
letters from interested citizens have been 
received in Jackson. Truly, the response has 
been nothing short of amazing. 

Also, there’s another fact that might oc- 
casionally be overlooked. “Citizens’ Coun- 
cil Forum” has played an important part in 
maintaining conservative solidarity in Con- 
gress. As of tonight, one out of every six of 
this Nation’s Senators and Congressmen has 
appeared on at least one “Citizens’ Council 
Forum” program, And that list is growing 
steadily. This is not without its effect on 
the Washington scene. 

“Citizens’ Council Forum” has accom- 
plished all this in just two short years. It 
has been done entirely as a public-service 
project, supported by voluntary contributions 
from interested citizens—mostly from peo- 
ple back home in Mississippi. 

I hope you see fit to do as I have done—to 
support the work of “Citizens’ Council 
Forum” through a monthly pledge. 

Friends, I am proud that I have been a 
Citizens’ Council member since the Council’s 
early days. I hope.that every single white 
southerner will join with tme in becoming a 
member of this fine organization. The Cit- 
izens’ Councils are fighting your fight— 
they deserve your support. That is one 
thing each of you, as individuals, can and 
should be doing, 
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As far as I’m concerned, the day of the art- 
ful dodger in southern politics is ended. 
The time of the apologist is gone. Ross 
Barnett is a Mississippi segregationist and 
proud of it. And I will do e with- 
in my power to preserve our sacred heritage, 
and to unite the South behind a bold and 
determined program to make the voice of 
the South heard throughout the Nation. 

My friends, the solid South will again be- 
come a force to be reckoned with. 

Thank you, good night, and God bless you. 





Experts Doubt Russia’s Missile Pinpointed 
Target 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union, January 22, 
1960: 

Space Ace ReporT—Experts Dover Russia’s 

MiIssiILzE PINPOINTED TARGET 
(By Rembert James) 

U.S. ‘experts are no longer inclined to 
downgrade Russian rocketry, but they are 
suspicious of Moscow’s claims that the first 
Russian rocket fired into the Central Pacific 
landed within 1.24 miles of its target. It 
may have done so, but based on American 
experience, it is not possible for the Russians 
to be sure. The Russians did not have 
enough measuring equipment in the area to 
make such a claim ehtirely believable. 

American rockets fired into the Atlantic 
from Cape Canaveral commonly ‘travel down 
a pathway of tracking stations, If they are 
long-range Atlas missiles, they commonly 
land now in what is called a splash net off 
Ascension Island in the South Atlantic, more 
than 5,000 miles from Canaveral. 

A splash net is actually a circle of hydro- 
phones on the ccean floor, at wee 
measured positions. When a 
splashes, these hydrophones record the time 
that it takes the sound to reach them. 

By triangulating the results from three 
hydrophones, it is possible to get a reason- 
ably reliable fix on the actual location where 
the missile landed. 

Although this is the most accurate way 
of measuring, it is not without error. Dif- 
ferences in the temperature of the water 
make differences in the speed with which the 
sound travels. 


WAYS TO MEASURE 


There are other ways of measuring. The 
missile, for example, may carry a small depth 
charge which explodes after the missile 
lands and sinks to a certain depth in the 
water. In this case, listening stations at 
three locations compare figures and arrive at 
an estimate of the point of impact. 

Radar observation, from ship or shore sta- 
tions, also is' used to determine the location 
of impact. In long-range Atlas tests in the 
Atlantic, the radar on Ascension Island and 
ships’ radars join in triangulating the mis- 
sile’s path and landing point. 

If the missile is in powered flight, its po- 
sition can be observed electronically until 
engine burnout time. 

ESTIMATES DIFFER 

Even if all of these systems are used, there 
still can be differences of several miles in 
estimates of where the missile actually 
landed, 
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~ With three ships on station, as was the 





Michigan Is No. 1 Bean Producing State 
Again 
EXTENSION - REMARKS 
HON. ELFORD ‘A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Specter, 
while such records are not at all new to 
Michigan, I am proud to report that our 
State has again shown itself to be the 
Nation’s No. 1 bean producing State, 





_ based on the latest statistics for the 1959 


crop. 

Purthermore, these figures show that 
Michigan prorluces 97 percent of the Na- 
tion’s navy beans, 81 percent of the yel- 
loweye beans and 77 percent of the 
cranberry beans. 

Not only does Michigan produce the 
greatest volume of beans but our beans 
are of the highest quality—as my col- 
leagues well know from partaking of the 
bean soup made of Michigan beans and 
served daily in the House restaurants. 

Referring to Michigan as the top- 
ranking bean State I would like to quote 
from the latest issue of Modern Farming, 
It follows: 

Michigan, with a dry bean crop of 5,974,- 
000 bags (100 pounds each), cleaned basis, 
again ranked first in total dry bean produc- 
tion among the States. California, with 3,- 
720,000 bags, was second, followed by Idaho, 
2,590,000 bags; Colorado, 1,600,000 bags; Ne- 
braska, 1,190,000 bags; Wyoming, 1,036,000 
bags; Washington, 940,000 bags; and New 
York, 837,000 bags. About 325,000 bags were 
produced in other States, making the total 
US. production 18,212,000 bags. 

Michigan produced nearly one-third of the 
Nation's total crop of beans and accounted 
for 97 percent of the navy (pea) beans, 81 
percent of the yelloweye beans, and 77 per- 
cent of the cranberry beans. 

The final crop report issued by the Michi- 
gan Crop Reporting Service, from which 
this data is taken, reduced the crop esti- 
mate from over 6 million bags predicted 
earlier to just under the 6 million mark. 
The final estimate, however, still indicates 
@ record crop was harvested—472,000 bags 
above the previous record crop of 5,502,000 
bags in 1949, and 748,000 bags above last 
year’s big crop. 


The bean producers of Michigan, 
many of whom live in the 10th Con- 
gressional District which I represent, 
are rapidly becoming highly specialized 
producers. Improved bean varieties 
have been developed and there have 
been many advances in controlling bean 
diseases. Another boon to the farmer- 
producer is the new techniques developed 
by the elevator and grain processing 
industry in handling his crop more ex- 
peditiously. 





In connection with my reference to 
Michigan as the No. 1 bean State I would 
also like to mention tribute recently 
paid to one of our Michigan citizens 
who has devoted a half century of his 
life to the bean industry and 44 years 
of that time with one company. I refer 
to Mr. A. L.- Riedel, divisional president 
and general manager of the Mich- 
igan Bean Co., division of the Wickes 


Corp. At appropriate ceremonies Mr.. 


Riedel was recently presented with a 
gold watch engraved with the Jack 
Rabbit emblem which he has made 
famous the world around in the promo- 
tion of Michigan beans moving into 
channels of trade under that name. 





A Tax That Should End 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s recommendation that the 
telephone tax be continued for another 
year is the subject of an excellent edi- 
torial in the January 26 issue of the 
Bridgeport Post, a newspaper of wide 
readership in Connecticut. 

The editorial follows: 

A Tax THat SHOULD END 

In wartime, or at a time of immediate 
preparation for war, the public expects to 
pay additional taxes. It does so willingly 
and will do so again if it appears that we 
are going to be involved in military conflict. 

A wartime tax was imposed on railway 
fares to keep people off the trains that were 
so urgently needed to transport servicemen. 
A tax was imposed on telephone calls to 
limit the use of the telephone. But both 
taxes were levied in order to produce greater 
revenues to pay for military needs. 

In the years since the war ended these 
levies have been extended by each Congress 
beyond the date of expiration despite public 
protest. The Government collects 10 per- 
cent on phone calls and the tax, once again, 
is due to expire next June 30. President 
Eisenhower has asked Congress to keep it on 
the books another year, 

There has been some, but not enough, in- 
dication that Congress will allow the tax to 
vanish on its due date. To drop it would 
not only help the public, weary of high 
taxes, but it would be a good political move 
in the big election year. 

Governor Rockefeller, of New York, wants 
the tax turned over to the States, his partic- 
ularly, as he hopes to raise from $70 to $80 
million by a levy on phone calls. He needs 
the money, he says, for education. If he can 
do it, every Governor in the Nation will un- 
doubtedly follow suit. 

When the tax expires, it should be allowed 
to pass away peacefully, not to be revived 
again. The telephone is a necessity, not in 
any way a luxury, even for those inconsid- 
erate people who hog the wires on party lines. 

Congress must know that the American 
people want this tax to go. Elimination will 
set a precedent, and once Congress gets the 
feel of removing an unfair charge on a busi- 
ness and household necessity, the lawmakers 
may continue the practice. The tax should 
be killed so dead that no State can take it 
over, for any purpose whatsoever. 
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The Pellets of Death 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


“Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorpD an article from the Jan- 
uary 1960 issue of the Michigan Audubon 
Newsletter telling of the disasterous ef- 
fect of spraying parts of Detroit, Dear- 
born, and the city of Monroe with aldrin, 
a powerful pesticide. 

The spraying, according to the news- 
letter, decimated wildlife in the area and 
was extremely destructive even to do- 
mestic pets. 

Thé article follows: 


THE PELLETS OF DEATH 


During the second week in November 1959, 
parts of Detroit, Dearborn, and the city of 
Monroe were subjected to a blitz by 2 
planes flying at about 300 feet. The enemy, 
allegedly, was the Japanese beetle, but it is 
highly questionable that any considerable 
portion of the area poisoned was actually in- 
fested. Invoking a State statute which per- 
mits the Department of Agriculture to invade 
private property despite the objections of 
the owners, “if the public good is at stake,” 
a@ spray program was inaugurated to cover 
about 26,000 acres with pellets containing 
2 pounds of aldrin per acre. 

At the invitation of the Detroit Audubon 
Society, the biologist from National Audubon, 
Harold Peters, came to Detroit, and upon 
investigation revealed that the Detroit City 
Council was persuaded to allocate $12,500 
for a Japanese beetle control program. 
Bids were obtained from private pest-control 
firms, and the one proposing aldrin was 
chosen, presumably because aldrin was the 
cheapest. Unfortunately, aldrin is rated 
about 100 times more toxic to wildlife than 
DDT, and is is also higher in dermal and oral 
toxicity of any warmblooded animals. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Peters, Detroit’s health officer, 
who might have done 4a little investigating 
for himself beforehand, was erroneously per- 
suaded that this program would not harm 
humans or other warmblooded creatures. 
And so the rain of death began. 

In the spaces between shingles on roofs, 
in eaves troughs, in the cracks in bark and 
twigs, the little white pellets of aldrin and 
clay, no bigger than a pinhead, were lodged 
by the millions. Children on the way to 
and from school were peppered with the 
pellets, too, although aldrin is toxic to the 
skin. When the snow and rain came, every 
puddle became a possible death potion. The 
Detroit Audubon Society, by week’s end, be- 
gan to get many phone calls about dead and 
dying birds, in northwest Detroit and Dear- 
born. The birds were mostly English spar- 
rows and starlings, it is true, for they are 
the most common city birds, but there were 
also bluejays, cardinals, and at least one 
nuthatch turned in to your editor, person- 
ally. It is worthy of note that starlings 
are especially fond of Japanese beetle 





grubs. 

Several individuals called to report per- 
sonal symptoms,.similar to a severe cold, 
including chest pains, nasal discharge, and 
a feeling of lassitude. In one case there 
was even blood in the sputum. These un- 
pleasant symptoms continued for a day or 
60; one woman, affected on Saturday but 
better by evening, had a violent recurrence 
of the illness when she and her husband 
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raked up leaves in their yard on Sunday, 
and both had to give the job up. A man 
on the border of Detroit and Dearborn called 
to say that his whole neighborhood was 
stirred up by the number of dead birds 
found, and that there was what he called a 
smell of carrion in the air itself. 

Dead squirrels were reported. Local vet- 
erinarians noticed a sudden increase in ail- 
ments among pets * * * especially cats, 
which groom their fur and paws with their 
tongues so often, and also eat birds. In 
these animals the symptoms were diarrhea, 
vomiting, even convulsions. There was 
“standing room only” at her veterinarian’s, 
according to one phone caller. The symp- 
toms eventually abated, it is true, but the 
poison is still in the ground, still in the 
puddles, will still stick to the animals’ feet, 
and is cumulative in the system. 

During the fire ant eradication program 
in the South, the inhabitants of areas about 
to be treated were warned in advance to lock 
up livestock and poultry; not to hang out 
the wash; to cover all water supplies; not to 
eat anything touched by the chemicals; to 
‘keep pets and children indoors and to pro- 
hibit their playing.in puddles of water. No 
such warnings were issued here; alarmed 
residents were assured that the spray was 
harmful only to beetles. 

So the death toll continues. There is ho 
way to prove that the vanished flocks of 
English sparrows and starlings are all dead, 
nor that the pellets of death have made 
many feeding stations completely tenantless. 
In the thick windrows of November’s fallen 
leaves many small, feathered bodies could 
fall, unnoticed, and be burned in the autumn 
bonfires. Many people did find dead birds, 
it now develops, but merely threw them in 
the trash. Birds that were picked up in a 
dying condition all showed similar symp- 
toms: fluttering, loss of flight, paralysis of 
the feet, convulsions, protesting cries, and 
finally death. 


Tronically, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in its own yearbook entitled “Insects” 
(1952, No. 413), has this to say: : 

“Lawns can be protected from injury by 
the (Japanese beetle) grubs for at least 6 
years with one application of DDT, for at 
least 3 years with one application of chlor- 
dane, and indefinitely with one application 
of milky disease spore dust.” 


“About 25 different soil micro-organisms 
can cause some stage of Japanese beetles to 
become diseased. Among these are bacteria, 
fungi, protozoa, nematodes and viruses. The 
bacteria causing the milky disease of the 
Japanese beetle grubs were found to be the 
most important of the organisms. These are 
sporeforming bacteria. 

“The milky disease of grubs of the Japa- 
nese beetle has caused a marked reduction 
in the abundance of the pest in the older 
infested areas. The disease is caused by 
germs which the grubs take in as they work 
their way through the soil and feed on plant 
roots. * * * Under favorable conditions the 
disease kills a high percentage of the grubs 
of Japanese beetles and some of the grubs 
of closely related insects. It has no effect on 
other insects, warm-blooded animals, earth- 
worms, plants or human beings.” 

The catch is twofold: Spore dust made 
commercially is expensive, though the over- 
all cost might be comparable if only infested 
areas were treated. Japanese beetle grubs are 
practically never found on roofs, under park- 
ing lots, or in paved roads. But the pellets 
of .death fell everywhere, on parking lots 
and pavements, on children’s sand boxes, on 
lawns and vegetable gardens. The poison- 
out pellets were slow to dissolve and re- 
mained visible for many days. The poison 
lasts several years in the ground. Who cares 
to prophesy what next spring's warm, wet 
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days may offer to the returning migrants, 
and the preschool youngsters, turned loose 
in their own yards to nibble and taste as 
Httle children will? 

The other reason is that it is quicker to 
use poisons which are potentially deadly to 
all living things as well as the grubs of 
Japanese beetles. And yet, although Jap- 
anese beetles have been recorded.on about 
275 different plants, they seem rarely to feed 
upon ornamental trees and shrubs, vege- 
tables and grains, and the common trees 
such as ash, catalpa, dogwood, evergreens, 
locust, maple, oaks, redbud, sweetgum, and 
poplar. 

It is too late to undo the damage in north- 
west Detroit, Dearborn, and Monroe. But 
each of you may be a committee of one to 
see that your local health officer and city 
council make no such blunders, and are 
given the accumulating evidence of what 
devastating effects pesticides may have when 
irresponsibly used. . Irresponsibility is the 
cardinal crime in using these poisons on a 
widespread basis. No one wants to go back 
to the era when he found half a worm in 
the apple he was eating. The pesticide man- 
ufacturers cannot be blamed if their prod- 
cuts are misused. But there has been far 


too little research on the effects of these’ 


deadly substances on the human popula- 
tion which inescapably ingests DDT and 
others of the chlorinated hydrocarbons and 
distillates known to be poisonous, from 
other things besides cranberries and lip- 
sticks. Research has shown that the poisons 
are cumulative in human tissues, and all of 
us are taking in much more of them than we 
realize. A series of restraurant meals in a 
southern city, analyzed in a laboratory, re- 
revealed traces of DDT in every one of 
them. 

Ironically, too, the Government to which 
we look for protection can condone and even 
assist in our undoing. The Outdoor News 
Bulletin of the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, in its current issue November 20, 1959, 
paragraphs “Cranberry Clash Underscores 
Poisons’ Problem,” and says, among other 
things: 

“News media reveal that the USDA is sid- 
ing with the cranberry growers, a position 
that seemingly stems from financial, not 
health, considerations. If that is true, then 
the public should be thankful that there is 
another agency to protect its health.” 


That agency is the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, which is cracking down at last 
on the use of poisons on plants grown for 
food and on cattle fodder that may affect 
milk and beef. .That very agency, the Food 
and Drug Administration, was in part the 
outgrowth of a public demand for protection. 
Public opinion, spearheaded by the National 
Audubon Society, restored the egrets to their 
marshlands. Nationwide public opinion 
helped to save our own Porcupine Mountains 
from the despoilers. An aroused public opin- 
ion is an almost irresistible force—and that 
means you and you and you. 





Too Much, but Never Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOE HOLT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 
Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 


the very interesting article from the 
January 10, 1960, American Weekly on 
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fundamental honesty and Americanism. 
This is what made America great. Let 
us all work to Keep America strong 
morally, spiritually, and economically. 
The article is as follows: 
Too MucH, BUT Never EnovucH 


(By Representative Sreven B. Derountan, 
Second Congressional District, New York) 
During school vacations I always worked 

for my father, who was an importer and dis- 

tributor of food specialties. Once I over- 
weighed a cheese shipment by 10 pounds and 
the customer naturally sent in a complaint. 

The vehemence of my father’s reproof 

astonished me. 

“But, Pop,” I protested, “it was just a mis- 
take. I’m sorry.” 

“You made a mistake and you're sorry.” 
my father stormed. “That's what every dis- 
honesty person says when he’s caught. Sure, 
I know you didn’t mean to do the wrong 
thing, but who else knows it? A reputation 
for honesty is one thing money can’t buy. 
It can be preserved only by not making mis- 
takes, not by making apologies. You re- 
member that, boy, as long as you live.” 

I remembered. I guess I was still remem- 
bering when I sat with the eight other mem- 
bers of the legislative committee investigat- 
ing TV quizzes and listened to Charles Van 
Doren. He had made a mistake. He was 
sorry. He measured the gravity of his error 
with such candor and he expressed his con- 
trition in such an agony of self-abasement 
that some of the committee members were 
understandably moved. I wasn't. 

When it came my turn to express my senti- 
ments, I said: “I am glad to have heard your 
story today but I disagree with my colleagues 
because I don’t think that an adult of your 
intelligence should be commended for telling 
the truth.” 

This wasn’t a courtroom htaring we were 
conducting. There were no charges against 
Van Doren, who permitted himself to be 
seduced by cajolery and greed, nor against 
the fixers who the quiz shows nor 
against the _ television industry which 
blithely allowed it ell to happen. But as 
the shocking stories poured out day after 
day and were accepted with such compla- 
cency by the public, it seemed to me that a 
trial actually was being held and in the 
docket stood the American people. 

The judge and jury, in this fantasy of 
mine, was my father, Boghos Derounian. 
Although he was the most honest man I 
ever knew, he might have been a little pre- 
judiced toward the defendant public be- 
cause he was so completely sold on the mass 
conscience of Americans. The whole get- 
rich-quick hoopla. of the quiz shows, the 
payola and the rest of it, the ease with which 
@ man could pick up $129,000 and a $50,000- 
a-year job would have worried my father. 


years he brought home almost all our food 
because he felt he could get better quality 
at a lower price. But no solicitor for 
church, charity or civic improvement ever 
left our house without a substantial 
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cloth bag fastened with 10 safety pins inside 
the bodice of her dress. 

By the time I was born in 1918 the family 
had settled in Sofia, Bulgaria, where father 
had become a wholesale candy merchant 
thinking only of one day living in America. 
Mother’s brother was already there. Uncle 
Antranig found a house for us in Mineola 
and we came over and moved into it on 
April 2, 1921, my parents, my oldest brother, 
Avedis, 9, Hagop (whom we later called 
John) and I. 

Mother could speak a little English but 
_ father spoke none, although he was fluent 

in Armenian, Greek, French, Turkish and 
Bulgarian. He had brought along some ori- 
ental rugs as currency and he sold them off 
one by one the first 2 years to pay our ex- 
penses. Then, having learned English by 
reading the newspapers, he founded his food 
importing business. 

It didn’t take father long to learn that 
there were plenty of chisel around, but 
most of them, he felt, didn’t represent 
America. He became a citizen as soon as it 
was legally possible and celebrated the occa- 
sion by inviting 50 guests to a dinner that 
took a week to prepare and 4 hours to eat. 
Afterward he made a little speech. “I am 
proud to be an American,” he said, “and 
happy that my sons will be brought up far 
away from hate and prejudice, in a land 
where honesty and decency rank over dis- 
trust and greed.” 

He sent us boys through New York Uni- 
versity and was delighted when I went on to 
get a law degree and, after the war, set up a 
law practice in Mineola. He became a 
Hoover Republican, followed politics care- 
fully through the papers, was usually the 
first to vote in his precinct and was certainly 
one of my stanchest supporters when I was 
elected to Congress in 1953. 

On one occasion he borrowed $10,000 for 
60 days. When the period was up he paid 
the bank half the principal and was given a 
60-day renewal on the balance. He paid 
that off in 30 days and then the bank started 
to look for his note to cance] it. The officers 
discovered to their horror that no one had 
asked him to sign a note. It hadn’t made 
the slightest difference to father. 

Father loved to entertain. He was happi- 
est when the house was filled with guests 
and food was being served. “Ger dzo. 
Ger” (Eat more—eat) he would insist, 
helping himself at the same time. He did 
not, however, enjoy being entertained else- 
where. The Johnsons were close neighbors 
during the 34 years that father lived in the 
Mineola house. They were most hospitable 
and he was on excellent terms with them, 
but the only time he went to their home 
was to listen to Herbert Hoover's acceptance 
speech on the radio in 1928. 

Until he was past 83, he continued to com- 
mute 2 hours a day, by bus and subway, to 
and from his business. One spring after- 
noon in 1955, after a game of solitaire in 
which he had turned up the ace of spades— 
the “death card’—he took off his marriage 
ring, took out his wallet and his gold watch, 
rand placed them on the table. He cautioned 
mother to pay the tax bill and the telephone 
bill, which had just arrived, and then lay 
down for a nap from which he didn’t 
awaken. 

Television meant nothing to father but 
the TV scandals would have shocked him, 
perhaps as much as some of the rest of us 
would be shocked if we learned that the 
Rose Bowl game was fixed—although that is 
only en’ ent, too. 


He never saw a quiz show, but if the du- 
plicity of Van Doren and the others could 
have been explained to him, his unwavering 
faith in the moral integrity of America 
would have been rudely shaken when he was 
told that an amazing number of people re- 
fused to condemn them. 
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He might even have begun to lump a lot 
of Americans into that group about whom 
he used to say, when they were willing to go 
to any lengths for a fast buck; “They have 
too much, but never enough.” 


, 
j 





Amendment to the Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 
Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 





-today introduced a bill which would 


amend the Social Security Act to provide 
that a child entitled to child’s insurance 
benefits shall not lose the right to such 
benefits by reason of adoption should 
the adoptive parent be the child's 
brother or sister. 

As the law reads now, Mr. Speaker, 
only in cases where the adoptive parents 
are stepparents, grandparents, aunt or 
uncle can a child continue to be eligible 
for the benefits due her as the survivor of 
a deceased insured individuai. 

Practically speaking, I doubt that this 
is a situation which would arise very 
frequently. But during the recent ad- 
journment when I was in my district this 
exact situation was brought to my atten- 
tion and to show just how the law pres- 
ently operates to deprive a)child of his 
or her entitlement to survivor’s insur- 
ance benefits, I should like to quote from 
a letter which I received recently from 
a@ constituent: 

My father died May 18, 1952 and my 
mother passed away on August 20 of this 
year (1959) as a result of lung cancer. I 
have- an 11-year-old sister who since my 
mother’s death has been making her home 
with my husband and me. We have no chil- 
dren of our own and since my sister has re- 
quested our last name, we of course immedi- 
ately started adoption proceedings. 

Since I paid my mother’s burial expenses, 
I am, as you know, entitled to the social 
security death benefit. At the time appli- 
cation was made for this benefit, the claims 
examiner of the social security district office 
informed me that my sister would be en- 
titled to monthly benefits as a survivor of 
my mother. My mother paid into social 
security from the time of its inception in 
1935 to December 1948. 

Upon investigation, it was found that if 
my husband and I adopt my young sister 
she will not be eligible for monthly benefits 
because the law as it stands now provides 
that when the child of a deceased insured 
person is adopted, his payments end unless 
the adopting person is the child’s stepparent, 
grandparent, aunt or uncle. Since I am 4 
sister, she is not entitled to our mother's 
benefits. Incidentally, her aunts and uncles 
are in their late fifties, her grandfathers 
are deceased, her paternal grandmother is 
76 and bedridden. 


The writer of this letter goes on to 
point out, ir. Speaker, that in this par- 
ticular case circumstances are such that 
the prospective adoptive parents—-sister 
and brother-in-law—are in a position to 
go ahead with the adoption of their 
younger sister despite the automatic cut- 
off in benefits to which she would other- 
wise be entitled until she became 18. 
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However, it is easily conceivable that 
there might be some cases where, be- 
cause of sickness, death, or other hard- 
ship, money would be an important—or 
even the determining—factor in caring 
for a child whose parents are deceased 
and who wishes to be adopted by her 
closest living relative. 

If. this minor revision of the social 
security laws could serve to enable an 
orphan the heppiness, comfort, and, 
more importantly, the security which 
comes with having one’s own family, 
then, this in itself, Mr. Speaker, is suf- 
ficient argument to merit favorable con- 
sideration of my proposed amendment. 





NBC-TV Program “Today” Offers Half- 
hour Weekly for Science Course Con- 
ducted by Dr. Edward Teller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, en- 
thusiastic congratulations are in order 
for Dave Garroway, nationally known 
television star, because of his firm offer 
to Dr. Edward Teller to conduct a phys- 
ics-appreciation course on a weekly basis 
on the NBC-TV program “Today.” 

I have been deeply concerned with the 
necessity to better inform the American 
people through the media of television, 
and so I found Dave Garroway’s offer 
particularly encouraging. 

Such an educational program con- 
ducted by Dr. Teller, a recognized au- 
thority in the field of nuclear physics, 
could and would awaken millions of 
American citizens from the present 
state of disastrous apathy in this nu- 
clear age. 

An awakened populace would, of 
course, demand an end to the present 
Pollyannish, soothing-sirup attitude 
which was greatly encouraged by the 80 
simultaneous dinners in 43 States and 
the District of Columbia which launched 
the 1960 GOP campaign with a partisan 
roar. An aroused citizenry, deeply 
aware of the issues, is a prime requisite 
if the missile gap is to be closed, and if 
the United States is to be enabled to 
overtake the Soviet Union. 


I include the text of a telegram I sent 
to Dave Garroway, and I invite my col- 
leagues to join with me in urging Mr. 
Garroway and the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. to arrange this significant pro- 
gram. 


Mr. DAvE GARROWAY, 
Today Program, 

National Broadcasting Co., 
New York, N.Y.: 

My enthusiastic congratulations in sup- 
port of your firm offer to make available one- 
half hour of your program “Today” to enable 
Dr. Edward Teller to conduct a physics-ap- 
preciation course. As a Member of Con- 
gress who is deeply concerned with the ne- 
cessity to better inform the American peo- 
ple through the media of television, I find 
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your leadership most heartening. Such an 
educational program conducted by Dr. Tel- 
ler, a recognized authority in the field of 
nuclear physics, could awaken millions of 
American citizens from the present state of 
disastrous apathy in this nuclear age. I am 
suggesting that my colleagues in the Con- 
gress join me in expressions of support for 
this dynamic display of leadership on your 
part, 


Harris B. MCDowgELt, Jr., 
Congressman at Large, Delaware. 





Retirement of a Fine Army Officer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following copy of a letter of 
commendation to Col. Clifford A. Poutre, 
who recently retired as commanding of- 
ficer of the Tobyhanna (Pa,) Signal De- 
pot, from Maj. Gen. Earle F. Cook, Acting 
Chief Signal Officer, Headquarters, De- 
partment of the Army. This impressive 
commendation was occasioned by the re- 
tirement of Colonel Poutre after 30 years 
of distinguished service in many respon- 
sible positions in the U.S. Army. As a 
member of Congress, I had occasion in 
many. instances to work closely with 
Colonel Poutre on matters concerning my 
constituency and I, without exception, 
received the finest cooperation from him 
in resolving these problems, I would like 
to take this means and opportunity to 
wish Colonel Poutre a happy and well 
earned retirement. 


The letter follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEr SIGNAL OFFICER, 
Washington, D.C., December 23, 1959. 
Col. CLurrorp A. PouTRE, 
Tobyhanna Signal Depot, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 

Dear CoLONEL Poutre: The occasion of 
your retirement brings with it an oppor- 
tunity for me to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for the outstanding contributions you 
have made to the Army Signal Corps during 
your more than 30 years of active service. 

You enlisted in the Regular Army in 1929 
and served for more than 12 years as a non- 
commissioned officer. During those years 
you became an expert in developing and per- 
fecting scientific methods of breeding and 
training homing pigeons. In 1941 you were 
commissioned in the Officers Reserve Corps; 
and your specialty was fully utilized in your 
initial assignment as Pigeon Breeding and 
Training Officer at Fort Monmouth, As a re- 
sult of your competence in this specialized 
field, you were selected to establish and com- 
mand the Pigeon Breeding and Training Cen- 
ter at Camp Crowder. After graduating from 
the Command and General Staff School you 
returned to Camp Crowder and served in 
various capacities in the Training Division of 
the Army Service Forces Training Center. In 
May 1945 you began the Advanced Officers 
Course at the Eastern Signal Corps Schools, 
Fort Monmouth, but were ordered to an over- 
sea assignment before you could complete the 
course. You served with Headquarters, U.S. 
Army Service Command C; the Signal Section 


of the Eighth Army; the 504th Headquarters 
and Detachment, Signal Serv- 
ice Battalion, Eighth Army; and the Yoko- 
hama Signal Depot. You had amply demon- 
strated your cy in the training of 
troops, your ability to handle subordinates; 
and your capability of succeeding in any 
position, regardless of obstacles or pressures. 
All these commendable attributes led to your 
selection for appointment in the Regular 
Army. 

On your return to the United States, you 
were assigned as an Instructor at the Signal 
School, and during your tour there, you 
served as the Fort Monmouth representative 
at LOGEX-50. The excellent showing of 
the Signal Corps during that exercise was 
largely due to your efforts. In August 1950 
you reported to the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces to pursue the Economic 
Mobilization Course, and when you had suc- 
cessfully completed the course, you were as- 
signed as Chief, Office of Electronic Pro- 
grams, Munitions Board, Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. It was as if you were be- 
ginning an entirely new career. Having 
proved your capabilities as a leader, an in- 
structor of men, you now began to estab- 
lish your reputation as an expert in the 
field of electronics industrial mobilization 
planning. The outstanding manner in 
which you met the challenge of this key 
position led to your subsequent assignments 
as Deputy for Industrial Mobilization and 
Deputy Commanding Officer, U.S. Army 
Signal Supply Agency. You coped success- 
fully with the problems of providing indus- 
trial ability to meet emergency procurement 
programs and integrating current procure- 
ment with industrial mobilization planning. 
You were one of the first to realize the tre- 
mendous impact that Electronic Data Proc- 
essing could have on the Army’s procure- 
ment, storage, and supply operations; and 
accepted responsibility for guiding installa- 
tion of the necessary equipment and pro- 

ng the system. As a result of your 
efforts, our supply agency now has one of the 
most comprehensive and effective systems in 
operation anywhere within the United 
States. Your terminal assignment was as 
commanding officer of the Tobyhanna Sig- 
nal Depot, and there you guided the opera- 
tions of the depot to a peak of efficiency 
never before experienced. 

Your many achievements have added in 
no small measure to the splendid reputation 
enjoyed by the Army Signal Corps, and I am 
pleased to have had you as a member of my 
senior staff. You take with you my best 
wishes as well as those of the entire Corps. 
May you find in your retirement the many 
years of health, happiness, and continuing 
success you so richly deserve. 

Sincerely, 
Ear.e F. Coox, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Acting Chief Signal Officer. 





Hon. Richard M. Simpson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, we in 
America have lost a real champion in 
the passing of Dick Simpson, our ilus- 
trious colleague from Pennsylvania, 
Dick Simpson’ epitomized integrity, 
forthrightness, and responsibility in 
Government by his every action. His 
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each 

perform our responsibilities as repre- 
sentatives of the people. It is rare to 
find a man of his character and under- 
standing. ’ 

I join with all my colleagues in ex- 
pressing my deepest y to Mrs. 
Simpson and his family. 

Forgotten Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
sat Shite epesesnne chicihalieaalaeindseira 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, ‘I 
include a letter about the veterans of 
World War I sent to me by Frank J. 
Shurtz, past commander, Muskingum 
County Barracks No. 454 of Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

The letter follows: 

VETERANS OF WorLD Wax I, 
OF THE U S.A., INC., 

. Zanesville, Ohio, January 27, 1960. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: I remember— 
yes, I remember well—42 years ago in 1917 
when President Wilson declared war on Ger- 
many; the call to arms when so many 
enlisted; the selling of war bonds; the 
speeches; the “Over There, and we 
won’t come back till it’s over, over there.” 

The camps; the ships that carried us over 
there; the sleeping quarters where baggage 
was formerly carried; the subs that sank 
many ships; and the on French 
soil. Yes, we had come fof a purpose—a 
just cause—so that freedom would not per- 
ish from this earth. 

Yes, I remember the battles in the early 
part—Belleau Woods, Chateau Thierre, 
Meuse-Argonne, and many others; how we 
fought with airplanes (called crates) and the 


a little savings or income which he or his 
wife may have. 
Pensions given to all ex-Presidents and 


1917 which is now given to the Spanish War 
veterans. 
Yes, ali of us remember last Armistice Day, 








veterans who rememebred to join the US. 
forces in 1917 and who did not forget to 
salute our flag 1959. We now ask that 


ties attached and that this be done this 
year. 
An early reply to this letter will be greatly 
appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
MusxkiIncum County BarrRacks No. 454, 
FRANK J. SHURTZ, 
Past Commander, Zanesvilie, Ohio. 





Mark Clark States Citadel’s Code of 
Ethics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 

Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RrEcorp, 
I include therewith a statement by Gen. 
Mark Clark made in response to a re- 
quest from This Week magazine of Jan- 
uary 31, 1960. Gen. Mark Clark, the 
distinguished president of America’s 
most distinguished military college, gave 
the code by which his cadets live. Gen- 
eral Clark is a classic example of this 
peerless and priceless rule by which the 
young men under his supervision spend 
their time at the military college of South 
Carolina, 
’ I wish every American could see this 
magnificent institution, could witness its 
morale, could see the happiness in the 
young men who attend this fine military 
college; and could see the products who 
leave The Citadel at the end of their col- 
lege careers. The Citadel excels in mili- 
tary, it excels in athletics, it excels in 
education, and best of all it excels in 
making young men—from every part of 
America—better Americans. 

The statement by General Clark 
follows: 

[From This Week magazine, Jan. 31, 1960] 
HONOR 
(By Gen. Mark W. Clark) 

I have always believed that everyone needs 
to impose upon himself some rigid code of 
personal ethics. The Ten Commandments 
are probably the most perfect example of 
such a code, 

But it seems to me that young people, who 
perhaps need rules of conduct the most, 
tend to shy away from long or complex lists 
of “do’s” and “don’ts.” That is why we at 
The Citadel have established our Honor Code 
which consists of just one rule expressed in 
nine words: “A Cadet does not lie, or cheat, 
or steal.” 

Just nine words. But what important 
words they are, for without them none can 
hope to build a decent or a happy life. 

Of course, The Citadel’s Honor Code is 
only a beginning. Of course, our 2,000 
cadets know that there is more to character 


than merely not lying, cheating, or stealing. 
But these negatives are important as a start- 
ing point. A man.can then go on from these 
“don'ts” to more positive rules of life. If, 
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as a boy, he learns what not to do, then as 
he matures the positive values will slowly 
move into place. “Do unto others * * *,” 
“Love thy neighbor’’—these “do’s” are the 
true capstones of a moral code. But the 
“don'ts,” learned in childhood, are its 
foundation. 





Address by Charles H. Silver, President, 
Buard of Education of New York City 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
dear leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to insert an address made by the Honor- 
able Charles H. Silver, president of the 
board of education of the city of New 
York, at the ceremonies held in connec- 
tion with the setting of the cornerstone 
of Public School No. 134, Manhattan: 


AporESS BY CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESIDENT, 
Boarp oF EDUCATION, AT THE SETTING OF 
THE CORNERSTONE AT THE NEW PUBLIC 
ScHOOL 134, MANHATTAN 


As we gather here today, we can take pride 
that, on this ground, will rise a structure to 
honor a great lady whose life and deeds have 
ennobled the name of all womanhood. 

It is quite appropriate that we pay tribute 
to the memory of Henrietta Szold and that 
our tribute take the form of a magnificent 
new school. 

I am filled with a warm sense of “belong- 
ing” whenever my duties take me to this 
exciting and colorful section of our city. I 
remember the cramped and ill kept class- 
rooms where boys and girls who had come 
here from every corner of the world sat and 
listened wide eyed to the wonderful story of 
America. I still can hear a chorus of voices 
in assembly singing “My country ’tis of thee, 
sweet land of liberty * * *”—and the 
teacher telling us the meaning of that magic 
word, “liberty.” I learned, then, how rich a 
gift was becoming mine just by being an 
American. 

What a little boy learns he never forgets. 
And I have never forgotten the East Side 
where I learned the precious fact that there 
is no more important title in the world than 
that of “American citizen.” Thousands of 
boys and girls who study within the walls 
that will form around this cornerstone will 
learn how true that is. 

Henrietta Szold was a great American. She 
was born in Baltimore in 1860 and in found- 
ing the world’s largest Zionist group, Ha- 
dassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America, she became in herself a living 
bridge between this citadel of democracy 
and the ancient homeland of her people. 

How can I picture to you what she was 
and what this school is destined to become 
because it bears her name. As a child she 
studied German, Hebrew and French with 
her father, Rabbi Benjamin Szold, learning 
from him not only a wisdom and culture 
born of the ages but a humane attitude 
toward life, an abiding love of people and 
a burning desire to serve youth. 

One of her earliest memories was that of 
being held up high above his shoulders by 
father to look at a procession of people 
walking in the street behind acasket. “That, 
my child,” he told her, “is the coffin of 
Abraham Linéoln who hated slavery and 
loved freedom.” She, too, hated the yoke 
that man imposes on his fellows. For her, 
freedom was the birthright of mankind and 
ghe fought for it throughout her days. 
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To her, the prophet’s query was very real 
and intensely personal: “And what does the 
Lord require of thee?” The answer to that 
question seemed to lay upon her life a 
constant command which she never failed 
to obey: “To do justly, to love mercy and 
to walk humbly with thy God.” For her 
the Commandmants became the only way 
of life and the Torah was a light to those 
who walk the roads of the world in darkness. 

She reached out alongethose roads and 
into that darkness and under the comfort- 
ing mantle of Hadassah she brought 
thousands to shelter, to safety, to renewed 
hope and to health. In her name and by 
her example, Hadassah over the years has 
spread a network of health institutions 
throughout the Holy Land serving Christian, 
Moslem and Jew, alike. Hadassah has waged 
successful war against man’s oldest 
enemies—ignorance, poverty and diease. It 
has raised the standards of medicine, intro- 
duced modern methods of treatment, ad- 
vanced health education among. the 
neglected masses of the Middle East, it has 
trained graduate doctors and nurses, im- 
proving the living conditions and extending 
the lives of the people to such an extent 
that Israel today, thanks mainly to Hadassah, 
is not only a leader in the field of public 
health, but has set high standards in this 
area. J 

Toward the end of a life of unfaitering 
service and self-sacrifice, in 1934 at the age 
of 75, Henrietta Szold became the director 
of the movement which sought to rescue 
thousands upon thousands of children from 
a@ life of hopeless persecution decreed for 
them by the Nazi regime. She consecrated 
herself to the project of bringing these chil- 
dren out of Germany to Palestine. In her 
woman’s heart, she saw these small anxious 
faces, pathetic creatures, practicing the 
refugees’ age-old ritual of patience—of wait- 
ing—of endless waiting. And she could not 
sleep because of the constant question that 
echoed in her brain—for what are they wait- 
ing? There on the clogged roads, huddled, 
hungry in the damp and filthy camps: For 
whom are they waiting, those sad, silent 
masses of wandering humanity? And she 
knew that they were waiting for her, for a 
woman who had lived and worked for chil- 
dren during more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of dedication to humanity. 

She spoke in the voice of warmth and 
friendship, of love and faith and goodness 
in the midst of a world gone mad. She spoke 
in the voice of “Hadassah, caring for her 
people.” She spoke in the still, small voice 
of a single woman, a voice that is echoed 
today by the more than 300,000 women who 
are members of Hadassah. She said, of the 
haunted and tormented, of the wanderer, 
the oppressed, the homeless, frightened 
child—“They need not die. They need not 
fear. They shall find a home.” 

Today, the voice of Henrietta Szold, like 
her eternal torch of faith, is carried forward 
in the devotion of such women of Hadassah 
as; Dr. Miriam Freund, tireless president of 
this inspired organization, and Mrs. Nathan 
D. Perlman, national chairman of the Ha- 
dassah Medical Organization. 

You know, it was Mrs. Perlman who 
originally suggested that we name this school 
for the founder of Hadassah—and those of 
you who are acquainted with Mrs. Perlman 
will realize that she suggested it, not once, 
but many times, for she is a woman of de- 
termination—for which we can indeed be 
thankful. 

In setting this cornerstone we offer dra- 
matic proof of the progress we are 
in widening the frontiers of our municipal 
educational program. Henrietta Szold 
would have loved this school that is to be 
constructed here in her name. She would 
have taken her place beside all present-day 
champions of education to emphasize our 
aim in building bigger and better schools 
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so that no child in any area of our city may 
be deprived of the fullest possible educa- 
tional opportunities. 

And the memory of her devotion should 
inspire us to look to our responsibilities to 
the children in our city who are still housed 
in the 190 ancient and obsolete school- 
buildings that are more than 50 years old. 
And we need to look to those other 170,000 
youngsters whose schools are so crowded 
that their schoolday must be shortened or 
half-day school sessions run end to end. 

We must heed the warnings of our city 
fathers that the financial picture for the 
future makes it unlikely that we will be 
able to give these children their full due 
measure of educational opportunity. What 
a grim thought this is in the greatest city 
in the land of opportunity. 

Fortunately, we have been provided with 
@ way of insuring the continuance of our 
building program—a way to give all our 
children their proper educational setting. 

Two State legislatures and two Governors, 
Governor Harriman and Governor Rocke- 
feller, have passed and signed a measure to 
permit New York City to issue a limited 
amount of additional bonds for school con- 
struction only, if it needs to do so, 

In November, you the people will have 
the chance to give our children this insur- 
ance for their educational future by voting 
for amendment No. 4 on the voting ma- 
chine. 

We must not break faith with those like 
Henrietta Szold who devoted her life to the 
task of securing such opportunity for 
America’s children. 

In closing, I could do no better than to 
quote these few words which were part of 
Henrietta Szold’s acceptance speech broad- 
.east from her home in Jerusalem in March 
1944 when she received a degree of doctor of 
humanities from Boston University. She 
said, ‘I can only indulge the hope that I 
may have felt the influence of the law of 
kindness and truth which demands readi- 
ness to shoulder responsibility with for- 
getfulness of self.’’ 


In helping to set this cornerstone, I pray 
that this school may transmit to the young 
people who study here the law of kindness 
and truth and that you and I will be ready 
and worthy to shoulder cur responsibilities, 
serving the God and the purpose and the 
sacred memory of Henrietta Szold. 





Widening Gap? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I submit for the 
Appendix of the Recorp an _ editorial 
from the Waterbury Republican, one of 
Connecticut’s leading newspapers. 

The editorial points out that there is 
reason for serious concern over some of 
the statements that have been made 
about the missile lag. 

The following is the editorial, from 
the January 27 issue of the Waterbury 
Republican: 

WIDENING GaP? 

We suppose nothing is simple in this space- 
missile age, least of all such calculations as 
measure the proficiency of our national de- 


fense. But it does seem to us that something 
more than what we are currently getting 
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from Government leaders with respect to the 
state of our preparedness is deserved by the 
American people. Most Washington utter- 
ances on the subject sound like double talk. 

The latest voice to be held in the Defense 
Department’s defensive chorus is that of Air 
Force Secretary Dudley C. Sharp. He says 
that there is no overall deterrent gap. 

What he apparently means by that is 
that while a ceratin gap may exist in the 
matter of missile development our Strategic 
Air Command force of long-range bombers 
would still make the Russkis think several 
times about pushing the famous button. 
Delivering atomic destruction personally, 
via manned airplanes, may have become 
somewhat horse-and-buggy but we are pre- 
pared to do it in a wholesale way to make 
retaliation really massive. 

If there is a wide and maybe widening 
gap it is in the one particular of missile 
development though, for what comfort it 
may be worth, Mr’ Sharp doubts that it is 
of the three-to-one order predicted a year 
ago by Defense Secretary McElroy. 

It could, however, be a lot less than three- 
to-one and still be deemed a just subject for 
very deep concern. When is the gap going 
to narrow? Until it narrows aren’t we losing 
a scientific and technological race which may 
be vital for our country? And if that is so, 
then why aren’t we making more of an effort 
to reverse an intolerable trend? 





Ignorance a Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 


following editorial from the January 21 
edition of the Lansing Journal, a com- 
munity newspaper in my district, is, I 
believe, a most thought provoking com- 


‘mentary on the subject of the distribu- 


tion of profits under our Vital free enter- 
prise system: b 
IGNORANCE A WEAPON 


Economic ignorance can be about as dan- 
gerous a weapon as an atom bomb. It leads 
to beliefs, attitudes and demands that could 
ultimately eat away the foundations on 
which this kind of country and this kind of 
government rest. 


For instance, polls have shown that large 
numbers of employees have an unbelievably 
mistaken idea of what happens to the money 
taken in by corporations. They think that 
only 25 percent of corporation income goes 
to employees—and 75 percent to the owners, 
The truth is that of all the money in a cor- 
poration going to employees and owners, the 
employees get 87 percent and the owners 13 
percent. 

A breakdown of total national income 
also produces some significant facts. Two- 
thirds—6644 percent—is received by em- 
ployees. Professional people, farmers, land- 
lords and others get a share of the remain- 
der. Owner-stockholders are well down the 
list, with 6 percent: Then, of that 6 per- 
cent, about 2% percent, on the average, is 
retained in the business for expansion, ma- 
chinery and similar uses. 

The people who use the tools of industry 
get the big share of industry’s earhings. 
The people whose savings provide the tools 
get a far, far smaller share. And that is 
one of the reasons why capitalism has pro- 
vided the highest mass living standards 
ever known. 


A887 
The Portuguese Colony of Angola 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. POWELE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: 

UNIAO DAS POPULACOES DE ANGOLA 
DELEGATION ABROAD 

The subjugation of the former sovereign 
and independent African States has more 
often than not been the result of fradulent 
trade transactions, or the assertion of the 
right to the strongest over the weakest. 

One of the most characteristic cases of this 
colonization of an African people is un- 
doubtedly the Portuguese colony of Angola. 
Angola is the largest Portuguese African pos- 
session with 1,246,700 square kilometers and 
4,145,184 inhabitants of whom more than 
300,000 are white. 


PORTUGUESE COLONIALISM 


A prime factor in the evolution of a peo- 
ple, especially a colonized people, derives 
from the contradiction colonialism entails. 
That is to say, the economic, political, cul- 
tural, religious and social manifestations of 
Portuguese colonization have greatly in- 
fluenced the -Angola nation in its present 
form. What are these manifestations? 


Economic manifestations 


Every colonization is above all an exploita- 
tion of the national resources and soil of the 
colonized country to the advantage of the 
colonizer. The economic policy practiced 
by Portugal in Angola is governed by what is 
now universally called the “Colonial Pact,” 
whatever its outward manifestations, 

Produce of the soil and subsoil of Angola 
feeds the Portuguese consumer market and 
reciprocally the products of Portugal have 
priority access to Angola markets. Industries 


‘are hot nonexistent, they are even encour- 


aged, such as cotton spinning and weaving 
mills, sugar -and cement factories, large 
plantations of coffee and cocoa, and the mas- 
sive and abusive exploitation of cooper, dia- 
mond, manganese, bauxite and gold. 

This is to say, industries are established 
in Angola only insofar as they do not du- 
plicate Portuguese home industries. It is 
nothing more than the exclusive colonial 
system. There exists between Portugal and 
the Portuguese settlers in the various 
African territories of Angola, Mozambique,” 
Guinea, and Sao Tome, close solidarity, as 
evidenced by the preferential customs tariffs. 
Portugal invites foreign capital for com- 
mercial exploitation of Angola’s resources 
but she does not tolerate any foreign initia- 
tive which could bring about the develop- 
ment of the colonial territories. 


Political manifestations 


The consequences of such an economy in 
the field of politics can be summed up in 
the following terms: Political unification 
and departmentelization of Angola. Portu- 
gal in effect seems to be a unitary state 
with one territory. But the population of 
this so-called unitary state is not homo- 
geneous. It comprises in effect the follow- 
ing five categories: 

Portuguese born in Portugal: Portuguese 

in Angola.or Mozambique who cannot 
do national military service in Africa. 
(African-born Portuguese are excluded from 
national military service in Africa for fear 
that they might join forces with the African 
majority, as happened in Brazil). 

Mulattoes enjoying the same privileges as 
the whites born in Africa: Assimilated 
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the veritable and completely devoted aux- 
iliaries. 
Interracial education and social life does 


ican author John Gunther. It must be men- 
tioned that only 5 percent of the children 
of school age can attend the rudimentary 
primary schools which exist. The remainder 
are marked out as victims of a system of ex- 
ploitation second to none. 

In 1956 there were 245 educational insti- 
tutions for the entire territory of Angola, 
including 112 private institutions, attended 
by 16,114 pupils, broken down as follows: 


Government primary schools 
Children of white persons born in 


DE circ ntibakcsictinddirtmninn 3, 382 
Children of mulattoes and grandchil- 

Rn GI GI aint seetitee teinieiccenticnlcte 3, 210 
Children of Africans.................. 737 


Private primary schools 
Children of white persons born in 


 ihiadiiaias hien ceeceaettinda-teninribirenicee tine meta ices 1, 290 
Children of white persons born in 

ED eet peinitaninminisininrnnncnetyepenineyiess 1, 429 
Children of mulattoes and grandchil- 

SP OE DREGE. nstticnincnwcomahinan 1, 109 
Children of Africans................ 2, 446 


It should be noted that the 737 primary 
school pupils in government schools are all 
children of indigenous assimilated public of- 
ficials. 

Social consequences 

Par too much could be said on this score— 
the opulence of the colonizers and settlers 
triumphing beside the latest misery of the 
colonized, but we content ourselves with re- 
calling briefly that forced labor constitutes 
the essence of the social policy of the Portu- 
guese in Africa. 

In effect, there is applied in the villages 
the system of forced labor which consists in 
recruiting men, women, and children, called 
contratados and the valuntarios, This is 
done through African supervisors called reg- 
edores under the direction of the adminis- 
trators and chefes dos postos who then 
supply them to the concessionary settlers 
who employ their labor to work on coffee 
and cocoa plantations, mines, and fishery. 
More often than not, members of the same 
family toil away in different plantations. 
Very often at the end of their term of forced 
labor, which sometimes lasts 24 months, they 
are not reunited, some of them having died 
or been killed in the course of their work. 

Working hours are from 6 o'clock in the 
morning to 7 o'clock in the evening, that is 
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14 hours a day, Sundays included. Each 
worker is allotted a fixed task which he is 
supposed to finish by the end of the working 
day or else run the risk of persecution. 

The stipend allocated is not only ridicu- 
lously small, since it scarcely amounts to 
$40 for 24 months, but an amount fixed by 
the authority entrusted with payment is de- 
ducted for tax. This deduction operates 
automatically without the worker daring to 
discuss it, under pain of deportation. 

Another category of workers, comprising 
both men and women, is allotted to bulid- 
ing and maintaining roads and bridges, with- 
out stipend, and to crown it all, they must 
use their own tools. 

The number of the indigenous workers 
maintained under forced labor annually in 
Angola is broken down as follows: Prom 5 
to 14 years old, 100,000 people; from 15 to 
50 years old, 500,000; from 50 to 70 years old, 
100,000; for a total of 700,000 people. 

The Portuguese Government affirms that 
there exists a labor code as from 1928 which 
protects the native in Portuguese. African 
territories, while the reality proves abun- 
dantly that the contratados and voluntarios 
toil away in slavery conditions in contra- 
vention of the antislavery convention of 
1926 ratified by Pertugal. There results from 
this in addition a mortality rate in excess 
of the birth rate. 

Most of the time the villagers take refuge 
for months in the forests in order to escape 
conscription. In the villages, people are 
searched and the natives are compelled to 
pay extra taxes on their possessions. 

What is more, any shert of removal from 
one village to a neighboring one is subject 
to administrative control and all villagers 
who do this without the proper formality 
“Guia de Desembarco” run the risk of being 
immediately sent to coffee plantations. 

This measure is intended to exercise con- 
trol over the laborers and thereby to prevent 
desertions among them. Military patrois 
called “Guarda Fiscal” go about the roads 
and paths in order to reinforce this measure, 

For over 20 years the Colonial Administra- 
tion of Angola has been depriving the natives 
of their plantations, forcing them inte the 


‘ arid unproductive areas, and has built up 


for itself large estates where liberty does not 
exist, because the administration itself ex- 
ploits a large portion of them and allows 
companies and individual colonists to ex- 
ploit them. Several European colonies 
have already been created which are entirely 
closed to the African, particularly at Cela, 
Matala Libollo and Amboim, Southern 
Angola. 

The first condition of the operation was 
the occupation of Angolan soil. .The theft 
of lands was thus systematically organized. 
A decree anticipating the evacuation.of all 
of the villages was created and at the be- 
ginning of 1931 the native populations in 
the villages received the order to leave the 
regions in which they lived without any 
indemnity, in order to go to construct other 
villages in the arid and unproductive regions. 
These villages are actually all along the 
highways. 

This massive displacement of the popula- 
tions permitted the colonist to 
in emulation of one another, all the planta- 
tions and lands under the pretext of occu- 
pation of abandoned properties. 

These populations were transformed into 
an immense subproletariat antl were con- 
sidered foreign on their own soil. This un- 
fortunate and deplorable situatien provided 
the colons with cheap manual labor to the 
great profit of Portuguese capitalism and its 
accomplices. 

The Portuguese colonial economic system 
which makes Portugal the sole beneficiary of 
the products of the surfsce soil and the sub- 
soil of Angoia, with an oppressive internal 
protectionist policy, is fundamentally op- 
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posed to the interests of the indigenous 
masses. 

The concentration of property in the 
hands of the ese colons under the 
protection of the Colonial Administration 
plunged the native populations in the most 
cruel misery which is without equal in colo- 
nial annals. They are truly destitute of 
all and are subjected to the most satanic 
forced labor, unqualified pillage, and whip- 
lashes. 

Portugal hopes to be able to make of 
Angola a settlers colony. They want a Eu- 
ropean population equal or superior to the 
native population. 

It is thus that Mr. de Sa Vianna Rebello, 
Governor General of Angola, was able to 
declare in 1958: 

“Each family of colons costs the state 1 
million for its installation. But one cannot 
envisage the revenue of the colonist solely 
on the economic plan. We must consider 
rather and principally the returns of the 
colons under the plan of our policy in 
Africa. ‘These colons will increase so that 
there will be a greater number of Europeans 
who will install themselves on the African 
soil, drawing from it a healthy easy life. 
The problem is this: to attach the Portu- 
guese to these lands in such a manner that 
he will love them as much as his village in 
Portgual. One part of the cost which the 
state makes for the colons is reimbursed by 
the latter, the rest constitutes, let us not 
forget, an amelioration of the national, in- 
heritance by the creation of routes of tele- 
phone lines, of public services and by an 
increase in the value of lands which are un- 
cultivated. As soon as the colon settles 
down, as is the case at present, we always 
come out the winner. Now that is precisely 
what matters: to gain the cause with the 
influx of Europeans, to gain Europeans for 
Africa. Angola’is very large and we are here 
to remain. We respect what is said and 
done elsewhere, but as far as we are con- 
cerned, questions of autonomy and eman- 
cipation do not arise and we are very vigi- 
lant to see that they remain so. As soon 
as the colonist establishes himself, as has se 
far been the case, we always win through. 
Now this is precisely what matters, that we 
should win through by bringing in more 


Portuguese 

Three months ago, in welcoming Mr. Cor- 
nelis, Governor General of the Belgian Con- 
go, on an official visit in Angola, an official 
of the Portuguese Colonialist Administration 
announced the approaching arrival of 2,000 
Portuguese families coming from Portgual 
to install themselves in Angola at the ex- 
pense of the administration. The ever grow- 
ing misery of the natives already deprived of 
means of existence worthy of humanity is 
only amplified and deepened, 

This process does not stop there, moreover. 
It continues in an implacable manner, de- 
ceiving international opinion by a false 
propaganda. 

What becomes of these people to whom the 
colonial system denies even the right to 
work? 

What becomes of these people who, even in 
their own country and on their own soll have 
only the right to die of hunger? 

Abject poverty encourages emigration in 
large numbers into the Belgian Congo and 
Freach territory where living conditions are 
better. More than 1,000,000 from Angola are 
living outside their native land. 

An unwarranted harsh form of pressure 
is exercised in the collection of taxes. There 
is no age limit, only death releases the tax- 
payer. The worst of it is that even emi- 
grants have to continue to pay taxes because 
if they do not their relatives will be perse- 
cuted and drafted to the coffee plantations 
or road works. 


Health 


The health services are negligible. 
are several serious diseases, 


There 
the worst of 
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which is sleeping sickness. There is one doc- 
tor to 100,000 people. With malnutrition as 
a contributory factor, tuberculosis takes 
grievous toll and about 75 percent of the hos- 
pital patients suffer from it. In some areas 
the building of lavatories is subject to a tax, 
and it follows that few Africans have any. 
Naturally the bush is used as a place of con- 
venience and the rains wash the deposits 
toward the streams and the ponds from 
which the natives drink at the risk of con- 
tracting every imaginable type of disease. 
This is so because there are no village pumps 
or tanks. 

According to the 1950 census, Angola’s 
African population exceeded 4,000,000. These 

were based on native tax receipts. 
But other official Portuguese sources put the 
number of .African taxpayers in 1954 at 
692.376 with another 1, 1,384.752 “Excused” 
from tax payment as disabled or unemploy- 
able—the old, the sick and the infants. 
Thus the African population of Angola 
stands at just over two million, having de- 
creased from 2,700,000 since the 1900 census. 

While the African population of Angola has 
been reduced and incapacitated, Portuguese 
settlers, during the same period from 1900 
to 1950, have increased from 9,000 to 300,000. 

Portuguese policy which forces large mas- 
ses into the channels of integration, in utter 
contempt for their aspirations toward lib- 
erty and justice, clearly leads to a political 
awakening and a craving for independence. 
The breaking up and destruction of the rich 
and age-old tradition of Angola in favor of 
an imported culture leads the masses to 
claim more urgently every day a reestimate 
of their national culture. 

As colonization expanded and unified 
Angola, (which in actual fact enjoyed unity 
before the European conquest); as it devel- 
oped interchange, and gave rise to the move- 
ment of populations within the territory it- 
self, as well as the constant emigration of 
the working people of Angola, it promoted 
in spite of itself the development of a na- 
tional consciousness that transcended the 
bounds of the original Bantu tribes. 

At the same time the most barbarous 
forms of oppression and the scorched earth 
policy that Portugal practices in Angola have 
proved to be additional unifying factors and 
have automatically made the patriotism of 
the people of Angola wider and stronger. 

The movement of emancipation at first 
consisted in an attempt to create family and 
civic ties among the Portuguese settlers who 
had established themselves in Angola, and 
who regarded Angola as their native land, 
while looking upon Portugal as their country 
of origin. 

Later this movement admitted the masses 
of Angola’s African population, and tended 
to seek the right to develop a separate An- 
golan entity, but it did not, however, claim 
an independent Angola. This explains the 
creation and the evolution of the African 
National League (Liga Nacional Africana) 
since 1929. But what exactly is this Liga 
Nacional Africana which reflects the real 
anomalies of Portuguese colonization? 


This league is a pseudo-cultural associa- 
tion composed of the Angolan Portuguese 
who, by law, are considered as Africans, mu- 
lattoes, and assimilados (African Negroes), 
yet all of whom bear the name of Africans. 

But it is not surprising to note that only 
whites and mulattoes form the steering com- 
mittee, the African Negroes being in the 
position of poor relations who have no choice 
but to remain where they are. 

It is clear that the consciousness of be- 
longing to a nation, the existence of an 
Angolan national consciousness, could have 
turned the movement for emancipation into 
a plea for an independent Angolan State, 
as happened in South America. But if the 
history of Angola has strengthened the pa- 
triotism of the Bantu people, the Angolan 
elements of Portuguese origin have, on the 
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other hand, by looking constantly to their 
ancient native land, postponed the birth of 
a new feeling of Angolan nationhood. 

The historical movement for emancipa- 
tion which was exemplified in the creation 
of the Liga Nacional Africana could not lead 
to independence particularly as the numer- 
ical strength of the original Bantu people 
and the people of European origin piayed 
a decisive part. In this country, as in Al- 
geria, the European section of the popu- 
lation is slow to appreciate the national 
consciousness because they are faced with 
an indigenous people who have some knowl- 
edge of a higher social standard, and be- 
cause the harsh repression has not suc- 
ceeded in whittling them down to a mi- 
nority as was the case with the Red Indians 
in America. 

In 1928, the High Commissioner, Norton de 
Matos, in agreement with a certain section 
of colonial middle-class opinion in Angola, 
asked Portugal to grant independence to 
Angola. But his dismissal, coupled with the 
harsh reaction of Portugal, have proved that 
these events are, in fact, the real cause of 
the extreme indifference of those settlers 
who might have attained the true level of 
national consciousness that the historical 
movement requires. : 

It is a fact that the vast majority of the 
native Angolans of Bantu origin have real- 
ized the existence of the national conscious- 
ness, but could only sketch a program for the 
Angolan national liberation movement. 
Thus arose the Union of the Peoples of 
Northern Angola in 1954. — 

Taking into consideration Angola’s his- 
tory, it was inevitable that the Union :of 
Northern Angola should very quickly exceed 
the limits of its constitution. 

Indeed by forcing its way north, south, 
east, and west, into every stratum of the 
Bantu section of the population, even the 
mulattoes, and the national liberation move- 
ment, through secret organization, converted 
itself into Angola Peoples Union in 1958 and 
its objective is unequivocal. The Angola Peo- 
ples Union makes a strong plea for: Complete 
and immediate independence for Angola; 
dignity as opposed to alienation; strength- 
ening of Afro-Asian solidarity; honor as op- 
posed to racial segregation and inhuman 
treatment. 


INTERNATIONAL OPINION 


Any African Negro who attempts to raise 
his voice to put forward any claim whatever 
is imprisoned, beaten to death, or sent into 
one of the concentration camps that Portu- 
gal has set up in the island of Sao Tome and 
in Angola (Foz de Cunene, Forte Rossada, 
Baia does Tigres, Silva Porto, and Porto Al- 
exandre). 

A day does not pass without the occurrence 
of provocations, arbitrary arrests, attacks on 
individual and collective liberty and mas- 
sive deportations. A day does not pass that 
unyielding nationalitists in Angola are not 
illegally incarcerated and kept in secret, 
awaiting their disappearance forever. 

The institutions only serve to perfect the 
heavy repressive apparatus in order to drown 
the legitimate demands of the blacks. No 
institution capable of defending these hu- 
man beings exists. A work of sabotage on 
a national scale is undertaken with the 
forecast of eternal Portuguese domination. 
A quick glance at the number of revolts 
that have been stifled is enough to convince 
those who in their “Naivete” still imagine 
that the Portuguese colonists are choir boys. 
Angola today is one of the worst advertise- 
ments for the West that exists throughout 
the length and breadth of the free world. 
It would be paradoxical if the preservation 
of solidarity and amiability amongst the 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization should be placed above the inter- 
ests of those defenseless people that NATO 
exists to protect from alien tyrannies. 


The 1914 revolt that occurred in the North 


the reduction in the populations of the two 
colonies, Angola and Mozambique: the 
blind greed of the landlords and the system 
of forced labor.” 

Also the former: deputy, ee Galvao, 
now in exile in Argentina, wrote 

“That which is done under the pretext of 


orders of a confidential nature, exceed all the 
limits of dishonor in administration. From 
one point of view, the situation is worse than 
during the period of pure slavery. Then, 
when a black was bought like an animal, he 
represented a property which his master 
was interested in maintaining, much as he, 
was interested in caring for his horses and 
yee Now, the black is not purchased; he 

is simply borrowed by the state although he 
is theoretically a freeman. And the land- 
lord is indifferent to the fact that the black 
falls sick or that he dies; }.c is interested only 
in getting the maximum amount of labor 
while the black lives; if the worker becomes 
ill or dies, the landlord will demand another. 
There are landlords who have had 35 percent 
of the workers die during the period of their 
contracts. And nothing has been heard of 
any landlord being deprived of more workers 
when he has requested them.” . 

In the Congolese weekly Presence Con- 
golaise published at Leopoldville (February 
21 issue) Me Joseph Ngalula posed the fol- 
lowing questions: 

“More than 200 of the repatriate unde- 
sirables of Leopoldville which the adminis- 
tration drove back in ~~ numbers Mg 
the bush are, it appears, from Angola. 
cotiventssie agate Uber ieee thes COMES Ra 


Extraordinary 
this subject. They say that scarcely arrived 
at the frontier, the repatriates are stripped 
of everything even to their last piece of bag- 
gage. Mountains of accumulate 
alongside thie frontier post. The repatriates, 
far from being taken back to their own vil- 
lages, have been deported by the Portuguese 
authorities into concentration camps where 
they are placed under forced labor, Can the 
authorities deny these rumors which we hope 
are false? Have the Belgian authorities no 
interest in the fate of these men whom they 
turn over to the Portuguese authorities? It 
must not be forgotten that even if those ex- 
pelled «re neither Belgian nor Congolese, 


has signed the Human Rights 
thereto has a responsibility. It is not a 
question, let us not forget, of pillagers or 
thieves, but of simple people who are un- 
registered.” 

In effect in Angola the liberty of the in- 
dividual, freedom of worship, and 
association do not exist. Consequently a 
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who were persecuted to death, while patriots 


Silva Porto. 

On the international plane, the Iron Cur- 
which separates Angola from the rest 
of the outside world has hardly encouraged 
any systematic campaign in connection with 
the tragedy of Angola. However, the visit 
to Angola of some West African brothers from 
Ghana and Liberia during the C.C.T.A. Con- 
ference in 1957 warmed the hearts of An- 
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But patriotism will express itself and it 
fis no use failing to recognize as just the 
stand taken by so many members of the An- 
golan resistance movement; the people of 
Angola will not give in. In August 1958, 
the African Manifesto saw the light of day. 
This document condemned the horrors of 
500 years of Portuguese colonization and ex- 
horted the people of Angola as one man to 
assert with all dignity their right to self- 
determination, so that Angola might recover 
freedom, justice and prosperity. 

Since the tragedy of Angola is already well 
known to those concerned, the people of 
Angola deplore the attitude of silence adopt- 
ed by the most competent international 
bodies. And yet no country that loves jus- 
tice and freedom can faii to see that this 
conspiracy of silence is a contributory fac- 
tor, since it unquestionably creates the im- 
pression that the greater part of mankind 
holds sacred the most retrograde form of 
colonialism as practiced in Angola. 

When in 1956, Iraq tried to condemn 
Portugal through the United Nations for its 
colonialist oppression, the Portuguese dele- 
gate declared that from the constitutional 
and legal point of view, there was no differ- 
ence between the Portuguese provinces and 
African territories under Portuguese domi- 
nation. 

In 1957, again concerning Angola and 
Mozambique, Mr. Marcelo Caetano, the for- 
mer Minister of the Portuguese Presidence 
du Conseil, declared that the territories in 


have known the bitterness of colonialism. 
But it remains however, to point out that 
the representatives of Portugal at the 
U.N. speak only of the ces and not 
of the people. Now it is not a secret to any- 
one that there is a difference as night from 
day between the civil rights which benefit 
the Portuguese people and those of the peo- 
ple of the African colonies. 


mental characteristics which permit one to 
identify the two as a common nation. There 
is no historic community, no territorial 
community, no community of economic in- 
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terests, no spiritual and cultural community 
and no common language. What do exist 
are antagonisms aggravated day by day by 
racial discrimination and inequality of even 
the most elementary rights. What does 
exist is a growing revolt of the colonial 
peoples against the ferocious colonial policy 
which exploits them, oppresses them and 
pillages their country, their rithes and their 
natural resources. 

It suffices on this subject to pose a ques- 
tion: what importance does the government 
of Portugal give to the desires, of millions 


., Of inhabitants of the Portuguese colonies 


when there is not a single native represent- 
ative in the national assembly? 

In spite of this, in international affairs, 
Portuguese territories in Africa are consid- 
ered as an integral part of Portugal without, 
of course, the Africans having the least 
means of expressing their wish to be Portu- 
guese or not. 

The truth is that Portuguese colonialism 
in Angola is far from being a civilizing and 
humanitarian work. One cannot, out of re- 
spect for modesty, cite all of the cases com- 
mitted daily against the native populations, 
and the methods used in spite of interna- 
tional rights. The administrative author- 
ities have not the right to violate such rights 
without seeing raised against them all the 
forces of the entire world concerned with the 
welfare and love of all humans. 

It is certain that there are honest people 
who will condemn the flagrant violations of 
liberty which each individual and each peo- 
ple should enjoy. ; 

The collapse of the colonial system which 
continues in Africa under our eyes with an 
accelerated rhythm is not am unusual phe- 
nomenon. It is not necessary to be a prophet 
in order to predict that this powerful force 
will move rapidly to its conclusion. But in 
spite of this great current, that of the lib- 
eration of the peoples, the colonialists and 
the imperialists still have hope of being able 
to maintain their positions. 

Above all they do not wish to be conscious 
of this transformation of the times and of 
the world. They do not wish to understand 
that this need of liberty, equality and justice 
is felt by the Africans so much the more 
since they were subjected to injustice, slav- 
ery, and inequality. 

If there is any place where the utterance 
of the word “i..dependence” signifies some- 
thing else, it is certainly Angola. 

_ There is no doubt that the political policy 
employed by the Portuguese in their African 
territories is still a mystery. What is per- 
fectly obvious is that in those territories it is 
cruelly forbidden to utter the simple word 
“independence.” In this respect it may be 
recalled that the Governor General of Angola, 
Sa Vianna Pebello, declared this year in a 
press conference: “The Portuguese nation is 
indivisible. We cannot permit any opinion 
whatever which tends toward secession or in- 
Gependence. It will be a crime of high trea- 
son to express such ideas.” 

Angola is a province of Portugal and as 
such it should be considered as enjoying the 
same liberties and considerations as Portugal. 


* Angola is therefore free. But where is the 


proof that Angola is independent, or rather 
that it enjoys the same principles as Por- 
tugal? From everywhere laments and com- 
plaints shoot out from the families of as- 
sassinated blacks, from deported blacks, and 
from blacks who have been tortured for hav- 
ing dared to speak of independence or for 
having simply tried to ask that they be 
granted human dignity and liberty. 

Por 600 years Portuguese colonialists 
have been masters in Angola. That is a 
long period to have studied the life of the 
native people and should have resulted in 
considerable progress. This has not figured, 
however, in the plans of the Portuguese 
colonialists. Hiding themselves behind 
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hypocritical statements according to which 
there is no racial discrimination and in 
which they talk about their good acts, the 
Portuguese slave masters have created. the 
most violent system of colonial exploitation. 
The All-African People’s Conference held in 
Accra in December 1958 openly stated in its 
decisions that the native people of the 
Portuguese colonies live under a Fascist 
colonial regime and are deprived of the 
most elementary human and democratic 
rights. A small group of white colonialists 
monopolized elementary human and demo- 
cratic rights. A small group of white 
colonialists took over the immense wealth 
of Angola and is ruthlessly exploiting its 
population. 

Even the Governor of Moxico, a district 
in Angola, Senhor Daniel Rodrigues Bastos, 
was forced to admit in 1956 that the food 
situation now is actually worse than it was 
100 years ago, that education was on or 
about the same level as it was during the 
European invasions, and that 99 percent of 
the Angolans were illiterate. Nevertheless, 
according to the 6-year plan for Angola's 
development, about which there is so much 
publicity, the Portuguese administration has 
allocated to education a sum which is 
exactly five times less than the sum for the 
enlargement of the country’s ports whose 
main purpose is to export looted wealth. 

The Portuguese colonies in Africa, espe- 
cially Angola and Mozambique, possess im- 
mense resources. Oil is found in abundance, 
as well as coal, iron, manganese, gold, dia- 
monds, copper, and other raw materials 
necessary for the development of a power- 
ful and modern industry. The lands and 
the climate favor the development of agri- 
culture and stockraising. The rivers and 
coastal waters favor flourishing fisheries. 
However, generation after generation have 
lived lives of misery and ignorance, subject 
to unparalleled and inhuman exploitation 
and persecution. The laborers die premature 


deaths for lack of medical assistance. 


African culture is despised, forgotten and 
destroyed. African languages are discredited 
and their development is checked. The 
caqntribution of the black man to the de- 
velopment of human culture is reduced to 
nothing. 

Let ys add to this the ‘degrading traffic 
with the slavers of South Africa (for the gold 
mines of the Rand 100,000 Africans from 
Mozambique are supplied annually which 
represents for the Portuguese state a revenue 
of over 50 million escudos) and the agree- 
ment with the Rhodesian and Nyasaland 
Governments according to which the Gover- 
nor General of Mozambique has authorized 
the recruitment in the district of Tete of an 
annual total of 100,000 Africans to work in 
the mines. This later agreements estab- 
lishes that the “recruiters” will pay an an- 
nual recruiting tariff, the recruits have to 
pay @ passport tax, as well as the renewal of 
the passport and a native tax. As for the 
working conditions imposed on the mine- 
workers of the Rand, and the deadly results 
that this emigration has upon the health 
of the population, the Minister Marcelo 
Caetano notes in the report already quoted 
“the long stay of the natives of the Portu- 
guese territories in the Transvaal mines 
provokes the destruction of the race by sick- 
ness (pneumonia, silicosis, tuberculosis). 
He who has once visited the compounds of 
the Rand mines cannot prevent himself from 
experiencing a certain emotion in watching 
the Negroes who are treated as in a system 
of concentration camps, “in an atmosphere 
of sheer -zootechnical preoccupation.” 

He who travels over the territory of the 
southern province of Save is forcibly struck 
by the desolation; he meets only women and 
old people, almost everywhere. And the 
magnificent race which inhabited this region 
perishes progressively gnawed in its vitality, 
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corrupted in its morals, undermined by ter- 
rible sickness, and by abominable vices. 

Portuguese authorities practice a so-called 
policy of assimilation. But what does that 
mean? It appears that the native people can 
become Portuguese citizens but to have the 
right to do so they have to go through many 
severe tests which, in actual fact, make it 
practically impossible for them to do so. 
Less than 1 percent of the Angolan popula- 
tion was found to be worthy of the doubtful 
honor of being granted the right of obtain- 
ing citizenship in their own country. 

The statutes of indigenato created by de- 
cree law No. 39,666 of May 20, 1954, and the 
assimilacao serve only to conceal the Portu- 
guese version of South African apartheid. 

The Portuguese colonies are among the 
oldest on the African Continent. But, 
Angola with its native population of a little 
more than 4 million persons includes only 
about 290,000 persons who are considered to 
be evolved (and this is according to official 
statistics) and of these more than 260,000 
areof white race. In Mozambique the situ- 
ation is even more striking, for of a popula- 
tion of 6 million there are only 4,349 Afri- 
cans who have been declared evolved, 
Finally, in Guinea of the 510,000 inhabitants, 
only 1,500 are included among the evolved. 
The total population of these three African 
colonies, according to official statistics, is 
10,510,000; of this total 10,214,151 are con- 
sidered unevolved. This figure gives a clear 
indication of what the so-called civilizing 
mission of the Portuguese slavemasters has 
accomplished in five centuries of domination. 

Before the Chamber of Mines of Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State, the vice admiral 
Vasco Lopes Alves, Portuguese Minister of 
Colonies, declared: 

“We are accomplishing a parallel task in 
our territories and, given the fact that 
Western civilization is threatened on this 
continent, South Africa and Portugal should 
work together.” 

These words clearly express the segrega~- 
tionist policy symbolized by apartheid, for 
South Africa does not emancipate the 
blacks—it- crushes them and prevents their 
evolution within a multi-national com- 
munity. 

Furthermore, one may wonder if it is the 
“Civilization of Porto wine” which the 
Portuguese introduced into Africa to stupefy 
the African which is threatened, or simply 
with privileges of Portuguese and other 
vested interests. 

In order to leave the Africans in-the most 
complete ignorance, the Portuguese abso- 
lutely limit instruction to some 4 years of 
rudimentary primary school education where 
they learn Portuguese, arithmetic and writ- 
ing, 1e., all that is necessary in order to 
become a trader, and nothing more. The 
Portuguese authorities forbid: the mission- 
aries to hire qualified teachers so as to raise 
the level of instruction. The recent letter 
from the Vatican to the bishop of Portu- 
guese Africa in which the Holy See com- 
plains of the slowness in forming local 
clergy—the Portuguese colonies are the sole 
African territories where there is still no 
African bishop—confirms this general neg- 
lect of education. 

In the course of the debates of the ses- 
sion of the Legislative Council (No. 60) of 
October 20, 1958, presided over by the Gov- 
ernor General of Angola, Horacio Jose de sa 
Viana Rebello, one of the members of the 
Council, Mr. Manuel Bento Ribiero made, 
among other remarks, the following 

“Native education, as it is administered 
in Angola, does not correspond to the ob- 
ligations of sovereignty. One may note an 
ever-growing desire among the natives to 
learn, our schools are overflowing. During 
the school year 1958-59 we could have had 
50,000 pupils if we had had more means to 
pay the teachers and to build new class- 
rooms. We must confess however that the 
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situation is less alarming, thanks to the 
contribution that is made by the foreign 
Protestant missions to the instruction of 
the natives without any remuneration from 
the State. To conclude, I request the Presi- 


dent that the conditions of the problems . 


which affect the lives of the natives should 
be revised, above al! in the domain of native 
education, in order that it should undergo 
an expansion worthy of the secular presence 
of Portugal in this country.” 

In his reply, M. Viana Rebello congratu- 
lates M. Ribeiro, who, he says has demon- 
strated forcibly the lacuna of the social 
regime of which he is the spokesman within 
the Council to such a degree that he owes 
it to himself to make further comments. He 
continues by saying, the population of An- 
gola being 4 million strong, the percentage 
of educated natives does not reach even 1 
percent. “This argument is often used in 
international assemblies by our most sworn 
enemies. In relation to 4 million individuals, 
this percentage is so infinitesimally small 
that I could say that nobody has obtained 
any education whatever during the years 
preceding 1955.” 

Prightened by the spread of the national 
liberation movement in Angola, Portuguese 
colonialists decided to take steps to intimi- 
date the native population. Weapons have 
been given to all the Portuguese settlers. 
The Portuguese Government recently sent to 
Angola a parachute unit and a large number 
of fighter-bombers equipped with napalm 
bombs. Then so-called “manoeuvres” were 
carried out.” Even Agencia Portuguesa was 
forced to admit that this frightening demon- 
stration of force was made to warn the 4 
million Africans in Angola against,their na- 
tionalist action. Fearing the development 
of a movement which was echoing the free- 
dom struggles of other colonial peoples at 
the same time that they were enforcing the 
repressive measures of the police (PIDE) and 
the military, the colonialist Portuguese were 
trying to prevent the people they dominate 
from contacting the outside world. From 
their position in the United Nations where 
they deny that the colonies are colonies, 
and from their active participation in con- 
ferences in coalition with other countries 
which have African colonies to fortify their 
colonial positions, they repress movements of 
liberation and continue to propagate the 
plans of the Salazarists to rehabilitate 
colonialism. 

For many years a veritable atmosphere 
from hell reigns in Angola. The people have 
been victims of an unmerciful foreign domi- 
nation—a domination without soul and one 
which scoffs at the very foundation of 
Christianity and Western civilization. 

The international press having pointed out 
the odious atrocities which the authorities 
even in Portugal are perpetrating, we may 
leave to the imagination of world opinion the 
inhuman and barbarous form that these 
atrocities take in the colonies towards hu- 
man beings without defense and for whom 
no account is rendered. : 

That leads us to think of the words of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. When carrying His 
cross, He marched toward Golgotha, and as 
women were lamenting behind Him, He said, 
“If they do these things in the green tree, 
what will they do in the dry?” 

In so doing, they forget altogether that 
the government in these countries is not 
an instrument with which to torture or 
persecute the indigenous people, but a me- 
dium that Portugal has — at their dis- 
posal to help them. 

On the island of Sao Tome in 1958, Portu- 
guese colonialism revealed its true face. In 
this year in the month of February, because 


of a provocation by the Governor, Carlos de - 


Sousa 0, who increased production 
by forced labor, the inhabitants of the island 
arose in protest. The Government then took 


brutal and bloody repressive 
Three thousand and 


sion has been bloody. 

An aura of hell with all the evils com- 
parable to the genius of Satan, rages in 
Angola and Mozambique. One cannot de- 
scribe the events which happened since the 
recent uprisings in the Belgian Congo 
Nyasaland. Troubles having broken out in 
Angola, about 200 members of the national- 
whom were some of 


rae 


filo Kinkela, and Dr. Boavida. 
On August 15, 1959, a Congolese news- 


paper “La Presence , published at 
Leopoldville (Belgian Congo), printed the 
following: 


“Once again, neither the policy of intim- 


information on the troubles, since the Por- 
tuguese colonial administration does not 
permit any kind of freedom of the p’ or 
other types of freedom recognized in other 
African territories. However, apart from’ 
information from Agence Belga, other 
formation has reached us directly. 
group of patriots, to this Infor- 


eyes, this a very thorough investi- 
gation. The United Nations must inter- 
vene.” 


tuguese eternally and compulsorily demand 
silence. 
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The victim who had been kicked in the lower 
stomach died instantly. 

When the corpse was taken to the morgue 
of S. Salvador, Dr. Barades, a government 
doctor who performed the autopsy, con- 
cluded that the man had died of natural 
causes and declared that being kicked had 
nothing to do with the man’s death. Rather 
it was due to the Negro’s poor health. 

These allegations can be refuted however, 
since all contract laborers are given a medi- 
cal examination before being sent to any 
job. Furthermore, because of the bruises 


tor, Mr. Matoso Pio, took care of the burial 
himself. 

During the years 1957-1958, Mr. Alfredo 
Veloso, Chief of the Luvo Station, on the 
border of Northern Angola and the Belgian 
Congo, compelled women recruited from the 
surrounding villages, under the threat of im- 
prisonment, to go down into the Luvo River 
to retrieve sand. This activity exposed the 
women to the greatest peril because the river 
is infested with crocodiles. Only providence 
prevented any mishaps from taking place. 

These facts bear witness to the state 
of mind which leaves no doubt that Portu- 
guese colonial policy continues according to 
the local inspiration of the administrator 
and, more often than not, according to the 
whim of the chiefs of the administrative 
stations. : 

Thus, in Angola, apart from the adminis- 
tration, there are only three categories of 
people: those , those in prison, and 
those doing forced labor. 

These facts and this testimony suffices to 
prove the inconsistency of the affirmations 
of the Portuguese Government according to 
which the colonies are an integral part of 
the Portuguese nation, and according to 
which are proclaimed the moral and politi- 
cal unity of this so-called nation which 
exists only in the imagination of Salazar’s 
policymakers. e 

It is also regrettable to state that the 
charter of the United Nations which contains 
in its clauses a section which lays an obliga- 
tion on administering authorities to insure, 
with due respect for the culture of the 
peoples concerned, their political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement, their 
just treatment, and their protection against 
abuses, and the development of self-govern- 
ment, is crushed under foot by those who 
are at the foundation of its elaboration. 
Thus the argument of communism behind 
which the Portuguese Government en- 
trenches itself, is one of these pretexts aim- 
ing to set aside this resolution of the charter, 
for the sole purpose of achieving its egoistic 
interests. 

We thank in advance all those who by 


charity and solidarity with mankind, and. 


consequently in conformity with the world- 
wide. humanitarian community, join to- 
gether under whatever form it may be, to 
aid the people of Angola, in order to find a 
solution to this painful problem on which 
depends the existence of millions of souls. 

Thus, united for the love of humanity, in 
search for a peaceful solution, we shirk 
our duty, neglecting the solutfon which pres- 
ent circumstances imposes on the entire 
world. It is not only a question of nation 
and nationalism but of survival, for the 
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Angolans have been exhausted through long 
periods of slavery and repression. 

We hope that the universal conscience, 
supreme judge of the peoples and nations, 
will Judge this painful situation. 





Samuel I. Newheusc—Publisher With a 


Cure 
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Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Samuel 
I. Newhouse made a gift last month of 
$2 million to Syracuse University to 
establish what is described as the world’s 
largest center for the study of journal- 
ism, television and other media of mass 
communication. 

This most generous gesture, made by 
one of the country’s outstanding jour- 
nalistic figures, has received wide ac- 
claim across these United States but the 
people living in my congressional dis- 
trict—Syracuse, N.Y., and the surround- 
ing Onondaga County—have long been 
aware of, and benefited from, the in- 
terests and activities of Mr. Newhouse. 
He owns the two fine daily newspapers 
in Syracuse, the Post-Standard and the 
Herald-Journal, as well as radio and tele- 
vision facilities. me 

Mr. Newhouse has been an important 
figure in our community and, in order 
that my colleagues might be able to learn 
more about the remarkable achievements 
of this benefactor of communications, I 
am enclosing, under leave to extend my 
remarks, the following article from the 
New York Times, January 26, 1960: 

PUBLISHER WITH a Cure: SAMUEL I. 
NEWHOUSE 

The restless 5-foot-3-inch son of Russian 
immigrant parents, Samuel I. Newhouse has 
amassed more than $150 million as a doctor 
of an uncommon sort. 

MAN IN THE NEWS 

For 38 year, Mr. Newhouse, who donated 
$2 million this week to Syracuse University, 
has specialized in buying financially sick 
newspapers and curing them, sometimes 
merging them. His medicine works, judging 
by his ownership of 14 newspapers, compos- 
ing the third largest newspaper group in 
the country, and an assortment of maga- 
zines, television and radio stations. 

At the age of 64, looking youthful despite 
chronic insomnia, still bustling on a stop- 
watch schedule, Mr. Newhouse continues to 
shop for newspapers. 

“I’m having too much fun to quit,” he 
says. 

The Newhouse formula for putting a news- 
paper ledger in the black consists of chop- 
ping costs hard and perking up advertising, 
circulation, and mechanial operations while 
leaving editorial matters to local manage- 
ment. 

PAPERS OPPOSED 

In Syracuse, two of the Newhouse news- 
papers—the Herald-Journal, which has 
backed the Democratic Party, and the Post- 
Standard, of Republican sympathies—have 
attacked each other editorially. Mr. New- 
house is a registered Democrat. 

In conversation, Mr. Newhouse displays a 
gentle manner. But in business, “S. I.” (he 
says the I, is Just an initial) can be tough. 
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He has not backed off from long, costly labor 
strife when he has felt that a union was 
blocking the most efficient operation of one 
of his newspapers. 

Born in New York City, eldest of eight 
children, Mr. Newhouse went to work at. the 
age of 12 for a lawyer, Herman Lazarus, who 
sent the youngster on his career 4 years later 
with the order: “Sammy, go and look after 
the paper.” 

A self-styled brash kid, the young New- 
house took over the ailing Bayonne Times, 
of which Mr. Lazarus was majority stock- 
holder, and soon turned it into a profitable 
venture. 

He studied in night school, passed his bar 
examination and, at the age of 26, bought 
his first newspaper, the Staten Island Ad- 
vance, for $98,000. Thirty-three years later, 
he purchased the Birmingham News and its 
radio and television stations for $18,642,000. 

In addition to his Syracuse newspapers, 
Mr. Newhouse also owns the Jersey Journal, 
the Newark Star-Ledger, the Long Island 
Press, the Long Island Star-Journal, the 
Harrisburg Patriot and the News in Pennsyl- 
vania, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the 
Portland Oregonian and the Huntsville 
Times in Alabama. Of his 14 newspapers, 
12 were losing money when Mr. Newhouse 
bought them. 

With his newspaper properties flourishing, 
Mr. Newhouse inquired about a year ago if 
the Curtis Publishing Co., the ieader in the 
magazine field, was for sale. The answer 
was no, but Mr. Newhouse did not give up 
his intention to expand into magazine pub- 
lishing. 

OFFICE ON THE RUN 


Mr. Newhouse and his wife, Mitzi, live ina 
12-room Park Avenue duplex, but it is hard 
to say just where Mr. Newhouse’s office is. 
Indefatigably on the move by train and air 
and in his telephone-equipped black Cadil- 
lac, Mr, Newhouse works mainly out of an 
old, battered briefcase. 

He has something of an office at the New- 
ark Star-Ledger, where he shares a pool 
secretary. Reputed to have an encyclopedic 
knowledge of the newspaper field, Mr. New- 
house is well known for quick telephoned 
decisions. 

Mr. Newhouse says he has drawn up a will 
that will keep his newspaper empire intact 
after his death. 

“I dont’ want any outside interest, such 
as some banker, dictating how the papers 
should be run,” he declares. 


SONS TO KEEP CONTROL 


The newspapers will be bequeathed to a 
philanthropic foundation free of inheritance 
tax. Mr. Newhousers two sons, Samuel I., 
Jr., 32 years old, who is in charge of the 
Newark Star-Ledger, and Donald Edward, 30, 
who heads the Jersey Journal, will retain 
control through the possession of the only 
voting stock. Mr. Newhouse said this stock 
would consist of only about 10 shares, and 
his sons will have to depend on their sala- 
ries for their income. 

“They will have jobs; if they don’t do 
their jobs well, they will be out of luck,” 
he said. 

Mr. Newhouse said he had earmarked 10 
percent of his estate for his wife, whom he 
described as “my heavyweight.” (She is 6 
feet tall and weighs 74 pounds). When Mrs. 
Newhouse married the publisher in 1924, she 
gave up her school studies in fashion design- 
ing. Last year, she was back in the fashion 
world. Her husband bought Condé Nast 
Publications, publisher of Vogue, Glamour 
and other magazines, and then rounded out 
these new interests by acquiring Street & 
Smith publications. Mrs. Newhouse is on the 
board of directors of Condé Nast. 

Mr. Newhouse, who relaxes at the theater 
and opera, is off this week on another of his 
diversions. He will fly to Europe on a holi- 
day and will join Mrs. Newhouse, who is view- 
ing the Paris fashion collections with the 
Condé Nast editors. 
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HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Becorp, I include the following 
newspaper article by Mr. Lyle C. Wilson 
relating to the activities of the FBI in 
the Apalachin case: 

THE Fine HAND orf THE FBI 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

When the chips were down in the trial of 
20 delegates to the Apalachin hoodlum con- 
vention, it was the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation that came.up with most of the 
evidence which sent the gangsters to jail. 

8S. District Judge Irving Kaufman in 
Néw York laid on sentences of from 3 to 5 
years. The mob was found guilty of no 
more than conspiracy to refuse to talk and 
thus to protect themselves by withholding 
from the Government the purpose of their 
Apalachin meeting. 

The nature of the crime alleged put the 
matter within FBI jurisdiction. It is not 
generally understood that the authority for 
the areas of investigation by the FBI are 
precisely defined and limited by law or 
executive order. Congress enacted a law 
after the kidnaping of the Lindbergh baby 
to authorize the FBI to act in kidnap cases. 

Kidnaping is one of 46 items within FBI 
jurisdiction by act of Congress or executive 
order. The list ranges from antitrust in- 
vestigations to enforcement of the Mann 
Act which forbids the interstate transporta- 
tion of a female for prostitution, de- 
bauchery or other immoral purposes, 

The FBI got into the Apalachin case be- 
cause it is the U.S. investigative agency re- 
sponsible for protecting the Government 
against fraud. In this instance, the fraud 
consisted of “the misrepresentation or con- 
cealment of facts concerning matters within 
the jurisdiction of the Government.” 

Smart New York State police work in de- 
tecting the hoodlums’ presence in Apalachin 
and in taking instant action was widely re- 
marked before and during the trial. A run- 
down of the proceedings will show, however, 
that the FBI furnished approximately 80 
percent of the evidence produced against the 
hoodlum delegates. 

Sixteen FBI agents and one former 
agent were witnesses for the Government. 
Thirty-three statements introduced by the 
Government in connection with the trial 
were prepared as a result of FBI investiga- 
tion. 

The public is little aware of such phases 
of FBI operations. The communist, fellow 
traveler and other left-wing operators who, 
from time to time, attempt to oust Director 
J. Edgar Hoover or otherwise hamper the 
operations of the FBI are better informed 
than is the general public about what the 
FBI does and why. 

There were a couple of more sorties 
against the FBI during the Truman admin- 
istration, apparently encouraged by what 
their promoters interpreted as President 
Truman's chilly attitude toward the or- 
ganization. None of these got off the 
ground although there was published a 
book denouncing the FBI and proposing Mr. 
Hoover's, ouster. 

This book was denounced in the Senate as 
“an utterly biased piece of propaganda.” 
The author was Max Lowenthal, a Truman 
associate during Harry 8. Truman's Senate 
days. Mr. Lowenthal, for example, accused 


_ 1939, Franklin D. Roosevelt by 


Mr. ‘Hoover .of reaching out on his own in 
1940 for authority to investigate subversive 
activities in particular and internal security 
in general. 

What Mr. Lowenthal must have known 
but did mention was that on September 6, 
executive 
order instructed Mr. Hoover to “take caarge 
of investigative work in matters relating to 
espionage and sabotage.” 





Tribute to John G. Butter, Chief Engineer, 


Iowa State Highway Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
February 1 marked the retirement of 
one of Iowa’s most devoted public serv- 
ants, John G. Butter, chief engineer of 
the Iowa State Highway Commission. 
His years of service are marked by the 
attributes which characterize the ideal 
public servant; honesty, integrity, devo- 
tion.to duty, and a dedication to the 
public interest. 

This type of record should be recog- 
nized and I take this means of placing 
a brief biography before the Members 
so that proper tribute is paid to a good 


man and at the same time, the seeds of- these 


inspiration can be sown for emulation 
by those who would seek to serve their 
community, State, and Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, John G. Butter, chief 
engineer of the Iowa State Highway 
Commission from April 1, 1954, to the 
present time, was born at Blairstown, 
in Benton County, Iowa, on January 3, 
1895. His father was a Presbyterian 
minister. 

Two years later, the Reverend Mr. 
Butter received a call to a pastorate in 
the city of Omaha, Nebr. There young 
John grew up. He received his prelimi- 
nary, grade, and high school education 
in the Omaha public schools. He gradu- 
ated from high school in the spring of 
1913, at the age of 18. 

In September 1913, young John G. 
Butter, the future Iowa highway en- 
gineer, enrolled in the College of En- 
gineering of the University of Nebraska, 
at Lincoln. He enrolled in the civil 
engineering course. He wanted to be a 
civil engineer. 

There was an Iowa State Highway 
Commission in 1913, but young John 
Butter had never heard of it. This 
lack of acquaintance was mutual. The 
Iowa State Highway Commission of 1913 
had not heard of John Butter, At that. 
time, the Iowa Highway Commission was 
a small, embryo organization, located 
at Iowa State College, at Ames. It had 
no State road funds to spend, under its 
own control, on the highways, but it did 
have a large measure of general super- 
visory control over the county and 
township road officers in Iowa with re- 
spect. to their expenditure of the ap- 
proximately $5 million per year of road 
and bridge funds available for their use. 
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registration fees 
funds derived therefrom for highway 
improvement were grossly inadequate. 
Worse yet, some of the States diverted a 
large portion of their motor vehicle 
registration fee receipts to nonhighway 


student, 
Butter, graduated from the University of 
Nebraska in April 1917, with the degree 
of bachelor of science in civil engineer- 
ing. In that month, the United 
entered World War I and joined the 
Allies in fighting Kaiser’s Germany. 
One month later, 
John G. 
Navy Aviation He served in 
group throughout the war 
orably discharged in December 1918, 
after the war was over. 


i 
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ing College of the University of Nebraska 
and 6 months out of the U.S. Navy, 


most sight unseen, and was sent to Ben- 
cr County, the county in which, he was 
rn. : 

With the exception of 1 year and 9 
months, in the. early 1920’s, Mr. Butter 
has been continuously employed by the 
Iowa State Highway Commission from 
October 6, 1919, until this time, a total 
of about 39 years. He started near the 
bottom of the commission’s engineering 
staff, as instrumentman on a road sur- 
vey party, and step by step was ad- 
vanced in rank from one position.to the 
next until he reached the top. He be- 
came the commission’s chief engineer on 
April 1, 1954. 

A listing of the various positions held 
by Mr. Butter on the Iowa State High- 
way Commission’s engineering staff 
sounds like a catalog of all the commis- 
sion’s engineering classifications—in- 
strumentman on road survey party, in- 
spector on construction, resident engi- 
neer on construction, division mainte- 
mance engineer, assistant district engi- 
neer, district engineer, administration 
engineer—head of the administration 
department—and, for the past nearly 6 
years, chief engineer. Each of these ad- 
vancements was won by Mr. Butter on 
his own merits. 

Mr. Butter was honest, faithful, de- 
pendable, loyal to his job and to his em- 
ployer. He did not shrink from long 
hours of hard work. He had the ability 
to get the job done, and done well. 

During his 6 years as chief engineer of 
the Iowa State Highway Commission, 
John G. Butter has been the chief ad- 
ministrative officer and engineer in 
charge of the expenditure of some $430 
million for highway construction and of 
about $75 million for highway mainte- 
nance. Not a shade of a shadow of doubt 
or suspicion as to the honesty and good 
faith of any of these expenditures has 
ever been expressed by anyone. 

While assigned to highway work in 
Benton County in the early 1920’s, Mr. 
Butter wooed and won Miss Helen Hayes, 
employed in the office of the clerk of the 
district court at Vinton, Iowa, the county 
seat of Benton County. They were mar- 
ried on November 18, 1921. To that 
union, two children were born—both 
girls. One.died in infancy. The other, 
named Joan, is now Mrs. D. F. Pierce of 
Cheney, Wash. 

Mr. Butter is a member of the Ameri- 
can Legion. He served as commander 
of the American Legion post at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, where he was stationed for 
many years; served as district com- 
mander of the Legion district in which 
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Council Bluffs is located, and served as 
vice commander of the American Le- 
gion’s Department of ‘Iowa. He is a 
member of the Iowa Engineering Society, 
past president of Mississippi Valley Con- 
ference of State Highway Departments, 
and past regional vice president of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials. 

Having reached the age of 65, Mr. 
Butter was, at his request, relieved of the 
duties of chief engineer of the Iowa State 
Highway Commission on February 1, 
1960. He is not retiring from the com- 
mission’s staff. He will continue in the 
employ of the commission, but with the 
title and duties of consulting engineer, 
thus adding yet another to the list of 
numerous positions he has held on the 
State highway commission’s engineering 
staff in his long and honorable service to 
the State of Iowa. 

Mr. Butter’s retirement as Iowa com- 
mission chief engineer marks the end of 
leadership as chief of one of that small 
group of highway engineers who saw the 
commission grow from an organization 
of about 250 employees to more than 10 
times that number. He was the first of 
Iowa’s highway chief engineers who had 
the advantage in experience of having 
worked his way all the way up the ladder. 
of service in his particular field. His 
achievement in the quality of service in 
the field of highway engineers will stand 
as a challenge to all highway engineers 
in Iowa and in the Nation. His was a 
commendable and very significant con- 
tribution to the cause of more adequate 
and more economic highway facilities for 
all of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, John Butter has built a 
monument for himself, not one of 
bronze, marble, or stone, and it will not 
be found in a city square, near the office 
of the highway commission, or at the 
capitol of our State. It is found in the 
hearts and mind of all the people in 
Iowa who honor justice, fair play, ad- 
mire devotion to duty and respectability 
to build highways. It is found in all 
thoroughfares of Iowa where roads and 
highways have been built and main- 
tained in the last 40 years. 

I join with his many friends who wish 
for him continued good health and hap- 
piness as he continues to live with the 
folks he has served so well—the people 
of Iowa. 





The Late Honorable David M. Hall 
SPEECH 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1960 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I knew 
Dave Hatt from the days when he was 
a student at the University of North 
Carolina, which is located in my home 
town of Chapel Hill. Everybody who 
knew Dave in his student days admired 
him for his courage in the face of crush- 
ing physical disabilities and for his keen 
and inquiring mind. After receiving his 
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law degree in 1948, Dave returned to 
his home community and engaged in the 
practice of law and also in farming op- 
erations, two strenuous pursuits which 
would tax the strength of a person in 
robust health. 

Davin Hatu’s tenure of office here was 
relatively brief, but already he had made 
his mark and earned the respect and 
admiration of his colleagues in this body 
and in the committee where he so ably 
served. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, an 
appropriate assignment, it seems to me, 
for a young man who felt a keen in- 
terest in the opening up of a new world. 
He was devoted and dedicated to his 
committee work and to it he brought 
a fine and understanding intellect. 

We know that since boyhood Dave had 
suffered from a bone infection which 
necessitated his undergoing more than 
200 operations. Through these ordeals 
he emerged with his fighting spirit still 
intact, exemplifying the theme of the 
old ballad of Sir Andrew Barton, which 
runs: 

I’ll but lie down and bleed a while, 
And then I'll rise and fight again. 


DavE always rose and fought again, 
and even after this last surgical ordeal 
he was confident that he could continue 
his career and return to these Halls. 
Since courage was the foundation stone 
of Dave’s life and career, the following 
quotation from Seneca seems to provide 
a fitting epitaph to our colleague, who 
never gave in to the vicissitudes of life 
but rose above them in a fashion that 
should be a lesson and inspiration to us 
all: 

Now has my valor borne me to the stars, 

and to the gods themselves. 


To Dave’s family—his wife and chil- 
dren, his mother, and his brother and 
sisters—I extend my deepest sympathy 
in their great bereavement and express 
the hope that the fine monument of 
Dave’s life and works will comfort and 
sustain them in their hour of loss. 





Who Has the Answers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, we all 
recognize the important role in our de- 
mocracy which is played by the smaller 
local newspapers around the country. I 
think perhaps even more than the larger 
metropolitan newspapers, they reflect as 
well as influence public opinion. I want 
to call the attention of this body to the 
editorial comments of one of the many 
such fine newspapers in my own district 
on the administration’s budget proposals 
for the coming year. These are the 
comments of the Record-Courier in my 
hometown of Baker, Oreg. They are, I 
believe, sound, commonsense co: iments 
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and I think we will all find them worth 
reading: 
[From the Baker (Oreg.) Record-Courier of 
Jan. 21, 1960] 
WHo HAS THE ANSWERS? 


Citizens cannot be too reassured by the 
state of the Union talks by President Eisen- 
hower to the Congress this week. For elec- 
tion-year consumption he combined plati- 
tudes with sheer demagogery and hypocrisy 
to come up with such headlines as “Ike 
Opens Inflation Battle” and “Budget Sur- 
plus, Tax Cut in Offing.” 

A balanced budget and tax cuts have been 
just around the corner for so long that Mr. 
Eisenhower can hardly be sincere in proclaim- 
ing that 1960 is the corner. Nor, with ram- 
pant inflation robbing the pockets of every 
American after his 7 years in the White 
House, can he be taken seriously for his 
Wednesday move to “rally the Nation to a 
new battle against inflation.” 

But for his political astuteness in apprais- 
ing the balanced budget, cut in taxes and 
anti-inflation issues as the key to the 1960 
aspirations of the American people there can 
be no doubt. His platitudes are well aimed. 

This column year after year has pointed 
out that every time the administration slaps 
the country on the wrist with a scolding for 
its inflation tendencies, it is the signal for 
more inflation. The administration simply 
cannot stand before the American people 
with proof that it can scold big labor, big 
business, big finance into resisting the 
temptation to go hog wild. And his predic- 
tions. for a hog-wild economy year of 1960 
are but a horrible prospect for the evil fruits 
of this kind of a laissez faire I’ll-turn-my- 
back type of government. 

We look back on the administration’s 
original position that only the removal of 
price controls was necessary to unleash the 
productive forces of this country which 
would voluntarily end scarcity and infla- 
tion for all time. Price control was com- 
pletely eliminated and the forces of industry 
and business installed in the White House 
and in complete control of even Congress 
by the exercise of veto. The country has 
operated completely under their program for 
7 years and it is brazen hypocrisy for 
the President to come out as he did Wed- 
nesday with another of his perennial head- 
lines that he is combating inflation and 
that everyone-else-is-to-blame-but-me. 

Surely’ Ike and Nixon must have their 
reason for insuring big industry, big labor 
and big finance a free access to boom pock- 
etbooks, but surely they cannot be so naive 
as to believe it is in the name of a fight 
against inflation. The highway program 
alone is the greatest public spending spree 
in the history of the world, and added onto 
this is the fantastic project of spending $41 
billion—over half of the national budget— 
on another scheme which outdoes the new 
deal except it is vitally important—the 
national defense budget for 1961. In any 
economist’s language this is inflationary, 
and no annual slap on the wrist will stop 
the evil tide. The White House has turned 
its back. One of the issues of 1960 will 
be whether the next President will have 
both the desire and the courage to face the 
problem of inflation as a Government re- 
sponsibility. 

Yet the budget message was even more 
a political sleight of hand. Holding out 
tax cuts and a balanced budget in the 
headlines, he had the greatest expenditure in 
the history of the Nation and a fist full of 
higher taxes in the fine print, including 
permanent gas tax and postal cost increases. 
Eighty billion dollars in spending. And the 
headlines have the gall to say the President 
proposes cutbacks in spending—for re- 
source conservation, and public welfare 
items, of course. And with deficits 5 of 
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the 7 years he has been in office and after 
the whopping $12% billion last year—the 
greatest since the war, he makes an elec- 
tion-year claim that he is the guardian of 
the balanced budget and debt reduction. 

Don’t think for @ moment these are not 
big election-year issues. The opposition 
won’t find it hard to talk about them 
either. But it may find it harder to outdo 
Mr. Nrxon with the answers. 





The Missile Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following series of six articles 
on the subject of the missile gap writ- 
ten by Mr. Joseph Alsop, the articles 
having appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald beginning on Monday, 
January 25, 1960, and the final article 
appeared in that newspaper on Satur- 
day, January 30, 1960: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 25, 1960] 

THe Misstte GaP: Basic Facts 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

A deeply disturbing conflict of the highest 
Official opinion on the sole problem which 
literally involves the survival of the United 
States’ was unobtrusively revealed last week. 

The problem of the missile gap was 
painted in the rosiest, most reassuring col- 
ors in congressional testimony by the able 
new Secretary of Defense, Thomas Gates, and 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Gen. Nathan Twining. General Twining 
even suggested that it was downright un- 
patriotic to regard the missile gap as con- 
stituting a problem, 

Almost simultaneously, the same problem 
was painted in the most somber and alarm- 
ing colors by the Strategic Air Commander, 
Gen. Thomas’ Power. Virtually no attention 
was given to the extraordinary speech, before 
the New York Economic Club, by the man 
who has more responsibility than anyone 
else for bridging the missile gap. Yet the 
message of SAC's brilliant leader was .as 
grave as possible, as can be seen from the 
following excerpts: 

“If [the Soviets] could effectively threaten 
us from a position of such military superi- 
ority that we would feel unable to defend 
ourselves, our capability to resist * * * 
would be greatly reduced, if not nullified. 
[Such] military superiority would be 
achieved through accumulation of [enough] 
ballistic missiles to destroy our retaliatory 
forces before they could be launched. Sur- 
prisingly, this would not take very many 
missiles under present conditions. * * * 
The total number of installations and facili- 
ties from which we can launch nuclear- 
armed aircraft or missiles at this moment is 
only about 100. All of these facilities pre- 
sent ‘soft targets’—that is, they could suffer 
crippling damage even [from] & near miss. 

“It would take an average of three mis- 
siles, in their current stage of development, 
to give an a mathematical prob- 
ability of 95 percent that he can destroy one 
given soft target, from 5,000 miles away. 
This means that, with only some 300 bal- 
listic missiles, the Soviets could virtually 
wipe out our entire nuclear strike 
within a span of 30 minutes. To further 
heighten this threat, only about half these 
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of national destruction by the enemy’s coun- 
terstrike, we are effectively “deterred.” Just 
this is our present situation, according to 
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[From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1960] 
Tue Missmz Gar: THe EsTIMATEs 


(By Joseph Alsop) 
“With only some 390 ballistic missiles, the 


range missiles.” 

(Speech last week by the US. strategic air 
commander, Gen. Themas Power.) 

This first authoritative statement of the 


guesses at Soviet military capability pre- 
pared by the Central Intelligence Agency in 
cooperation with the State Department and 
the armed services. 

As survival quite literally depends on Sec- 
retary Gates being right, it is important to 
know whether his confidence in the estimates 
is well founded. The first thing to note is 
the extreme narrowness of the national es- 
timates’ margin of errer, beyond which 
further error may mean national suicide. 

According to General Power, the Soviets 
could destroy our deterrent with 150 inter- 
continental missiles, for our nuclear launch- 
ing sites in this hemisphere, plus another 150 
intermediate-range missiles, for our air and 
missile bases overseas. The national esti- 
mates themselves have long granted the So- 
yiets an ample stock of IRBM’s. CGver 100 
IRBM launching pads are known to exist in 
Thus everythifig 
hangs upen the single question, whether the 
Soviets now have, or will soon have, only 
150 operational intercontinental missiles. 

The number is not large. It is, for exam- 
ple, enly 10 months of the productive ca- 
pacity of our own Atlas ICBM plant, if the 
Atias production line were working on a 
three-shift basis instead of a business-as- 
usual-basis. It is also less than the number 
of operational ICBM’s we would now have 
in this country, if President Eisenhower had 
ordered an all-out missile effort after the 
warning of the first sputnik. 

Again, 15@ ICBM’s is only three-fifths of the 
rockets that Nikita S. Khrushchev has said 
the Soviets produced last year in a single 
factory. From the context, he seemed to 


ing only about IRBM's. At that, the inter- 
pretation is not overly comforting, for we 
have no factery today that is currently pro- 
ducing half Khrushchev‘’s number of major 
rockets, even in the IRBM range. 

Finally, and most important of all, 150 
ICBM's is, or at least ought to be, a much 


ference in histories of the Soviet and 


American m programs. 

In brief, there was no coherent, sensible 
American of | missile de- 
velopment 1954. Only in that year 
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were practical recommendations for big mis- 
siles presented by the late Dr. John von 
Neumann, 


Secretary Trevor Gardner. 
the main reason why the first American 
ICBM, the Atlas, though operational and 
efficient, is basically an engineering hybrid. 

The Soviet program of missile development, 
in contrast, began early, always had a high 
priority, and has been marked by methodical, 
orderly continuity. In the years after the 
war, before the United States had managed 
to build a single Chinese copy of the German 
V-2, the Soviets produced 1,000 V-2’s in the 
captured undergreund V-2 plant in East 
Germany, just to get their hands in, so to 
say. Development thereafter proceeded by 
generations: the T-1, an improved V-2; the 
T-2, and IRBM prototype; the T-3A and 
T-3B, which are the present Soviet ICBM’s; 
and the new, longer range Soviet missile 
tested in the Pacific which is the fourth 
generation. . 

If the United States had followed a similar 
development curve over a similar period of 
time, there can be no doubt at all that we 
would have, not a mere 150 ICBM's opera- 
tional, but 1,500 ICBM’s if the requirement 
were that big. Hence the published facts 
are dead against Secretary Gates. The prob- 
lem remains whether the facts 
justify the Secretary's confidence that the 
Soviets certainly do not have what they most 
certainly ought to be able to have and must 
greatly want to have. This problem will be 
examined in the next report in this series. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1960] 


Tue Misst.ze Gap: Our GAMBLE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The Eisenhower administration is gam- 
bling the national future on the assumption 
that the Soviets cannot possibly have a num- 
ber of operational ICBM’s equivalent to 10 
months capacity output at our own Atlas 
missile plant. 

The fact sounds incredible when stated in 
this blunt manner. It is a hard fact none- 
theless. The man who should know best, 
the brilliant strategic air commander, Gen. 
Thomas Power, has flatly said that the So- 
viets can virtually wipe out our nuclear de- 
terrent with no more than 150 interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, plus the IRBM’s they 
already have in plenty. The Atlas plant has 
long been capable of turning out 15 ICBM’s 
per month, if ordered into three-shift pro- 
duction. ‘ 

Yet no serious emergency measures are 
ing taken to forestall the “wiping out” of 
our nuclear deterrent, on which our national 
survival depends... According to Secretary 
of Defense Thomas Gates, such measures are 
not needed, because the national intelligence 
estimates do not give the Soviets 2ven the 
very limited number of ICBM’s that General 
Power says could win the war for the Krem- 
lin. 


There are several things to note about this 
gamble on the micrometric accuracy of the 
national intelligence estimates. In the first 
place, it is certainly not justified by the past 
record. This record shows a consistent series 
of gross American underestimates of Soviet 
weapons achievements from 1946 onward. 

Prom the atom bomb, to the first Soviet 
jet engine for aircraft, to the the first Soviet 
long-range jet bombers, to the ICBM itself, 
the estimators went on making the same 
kind of error. On average, the Soviets were 
always expected to make each major advance 
a@ good 2 years later than the actual moment 
when the advance was made. 

Once, and once only, there was an over- 
estimate, of Soviet heavy bomber output. 
But this belated correction of previous mis- 
takes about Soviet bomber capabilities was 
only an overestimate because of still another 
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gross underestimate. At that time, the So- 
viet missile program was being all but ig- 
nored. The Soviet changeover from bombers 
to missiles was therefore wholly unforeseen. 

In the second place, these persistent, often- 
repeated errors have clearly resulted from 
the very nature of the process by which the 
national intelligence estimates are still pro- 
duced. The intelligence collector, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, does not produce 
the estimates. The CIA may do, and by 
every feasible test the CIA apparently does, 
a remarkable job of intelligence collection. 
But when data come in, say about the rate 
of Soviet missile tests, the CIA must go inte 
committee with the armed services and the 
State Department. The committee decides 
the meaning of the newly collected data. 
The committee's interpretation of the data 
is the national estimate. 

CIA Director Dulles, a devoted and excep- 
tional public servant, has struggled to over- 
come the tendency to error in the estimates. 
But Dulles is not in the weapons-producing 
business, along with the armed services. He 
hardly has a more effective answer than this 
reporter had, long ago, when the late General 
Hoyt Vandenberg angrily insisted that the 
“Soviets could not possibly be producing 
more than six jet engines a month, and any- 
one who says different is a damn liar.” 

The former Chief of Air Staff was angry 
because six jet engines a month was the 
maximum output we had then attained in 
this country. The true Soviet output at 
that time is now well known to have been 
above 200 jet engines a month. 

This in turn suggests the main source of 
error in the estimates. American experi- 
ence is consistently used to measure current 
and future Soviet achievements. But the 
Soviet effort to develop new weapons has al- 
ways been far more intensive than the Amer- 
ican effort. In reality, the Soviet leadtime 
from drawing board to production line is 
commonly only half the American leadtime. 
So errors have obstinately recurred. 

Sometimes, it must be added, the Pentagon 
majority really seems to prefer error to truth. 
For example, the late Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, Donald Quarles, represented the Penta~ 
gon majority when he did everything to ob- 
struct the installation of missile-watch- 
ing radars in Turkey. When installed, these 
radars at once revealed the progress of the 
Soviet missile program; but even after this 
sharp lesson the radar evidence has often 
been pooh-poohed. For instance, former Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles Wilson publicly 
ridiculed the radars’ proofs that the Soviets 
were testing their first ICBM’s. Long there- 
after, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Gen. Nathan Twining, continued to in- 
sist that the Soviet ICBM’s did not have true 
intercontinental range. 

Such is the depressing background against 
which it is necessary to examine the detailed 
intelligence estimates which are the basis of 
the most hair-raising gamble a government 
has ever made. This analysis will be at- 
tempted in the next article in this series. 


{From the Washington Post, Jan. 28, 1960] 
Matrer or Fact—THe Missiz Gap: FisHy 
Srourr 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

The following article is the fourth in a 
series of six. 

The American intelligence estimate pre- 
pared at the time of the first sputnik gave 
the Seviets about 500 intercontinental mis- 
siles by the end of this year. If these first 
estimates happened to be correct, the Krem- 
lin may already have enough ICBM’s to wipe 
out our nuclear deterrent. 

During 1958, hewever, the ‘first estimates 
were downgraded. New and lower estimates 
were conveniently revealed by former Secre- 
tary of Defense Neil McElroy, during his pre- 
sentation of business-as-usual 1959 defense 
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budget. This second, set of estimaties gave 
the Kremlin 500 ICBM’s by the end of 1961. 
If the revised estimates happened to be cor- 
rect, the Kremlin should be in a position to 
win the world about 12 months from now. 

During 1959, however, the revised estimates 
were revised yet again. The new and still 
lower estimates were conveniently revealed 
by Secretary of Defense Thomas Gates, dur- 
ing his presentation of the business-as-usual 
1960 defense budget. If the twice down- 
graded estimates happen to be correct, we 
may perhaps bridge the missile gap without 
any final catastrophe—provided the Penta- 
gon’s highly optimistic schedules for the 
Minuteman missile and other weapons of the 
future also happen to be correct. 

On the face of it, there is something very 
fishy about these repeated, strikingly con- 
venient downgradings of intelligence esti- 
mates. How can anyone be so sure that 
Nikita S. Khrushchev was lying, in late 1958, 
when he stated that Soviet ICBM’s were al- 
ready “in serial production”? How can any- 
one prove that he was being deliberately mis- 
leading, more recently, when he seemed to 
say that a single Soviet factory had turned 
out 250 ICBM’s last year? 

If he was telling the truth, Khrushchev 
must now have at least 150 operational 
ICBM’s. The highest American authority, 
the Strategic Air Commander, Gen. Thomas 
Power, has publicly said 150 ICBM’s could 
virtually wipe out our nuclear deterrent. 
And the answer to the questions posed 
above is, quite simply, that no one in Amer- 
ica can possibly be sure Khrushchev was not 
telling the truth, despite our downgraded 
estimates. 

The proof of that statement lies not 
merely in the disturbing record of the esti- 
mates and the peculiar machinery that pro- 
duces them, both of which have already been 
described in this series. In the evidence it- 
self lies the best proof that the estimates 
are no more absolutely reliable than their 
name implies. 

The gaps in our evidence on the Soviet 
ICBM program are quite certainly very great. 
We do not know whether the Soviets have 
one, or two, or three, or more ICBM plants 
comparable to our own Atlas plant, which 
could turn out 150 ICBM’s in 10 months if 
ordered into three-shift production.” We do 
not know whether crews have been diverted 
for ICBM’s from the admittedly massive So- 
viet IRBM program. We do not know about 
launching pads, since even the doubly 
downgraded estimates suggested that the 
Soviet ICBM’s are probably rail-mobile. 

Such are the vast areas of ignorance, which 
unchallengeable authorities assert are con- 
cealed behind the national estimates, There 
are hints and indications, of course, to gar- 
nish the gap. But there is in fact only one 
main area of certainty. Our missile-watch- 
ing radars have told us that the Soviets were 
not running great numbers of ICBM tests— 
only threé per month until recently. We 
also have information about the Soviet test- 
ing facilities apparently confirming the in- 
formation about the ICBM tests. 

This limited Soviet program of ICBM tests 
has been almost the only excuse for twice 
downgrading the estimates. On this point, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, which is not 
in the missile business, is ill equipped to 
argue with the Pentagon, which is very much 
in the missile business. The Pentagon uses 
American test requirements as the yard- 
stick—a highly dubious yardstick for many 
technical reasons. Insisting on this yard- 
stick, the Pentagon has also insisted that 
the Soviets cannot be engaged in a crash 
program of ICBM output. 

The words “orash program” are doubly re- 
‘véaling. They show first the deforming 
effect of budgetary pressures. A mere 10 
months of capacity output by our own Atlas 
plant—the Kremlin requirement as stated 
by General Power—could not be called a 


“crash program” by anyone who had not lost 
his grip on reality. 

Second, these words, “crash program,” also 
imply a shocking fact that Secretary Gates 
has now publicly admitted. They show that 
our estimates are no longer calculations of 
Soviet “capabilities”—calculations of the ut- 
most the. Soviet can do, by a crash pro- 
gram for instance. They indicate that our 
estimates are now mere calculations of Soviet 
“intentions.” Despite Secretary Gates’ sub- 
sequent attempts to fuzz the whole thing 
over, his original testimony on this point 
was crystal clear: 

“Figures (of Soviet ICBM output) that 
have been testified to in years past * * * 
were based on Soviet capabilities. This pres- 
ent one is an intelligence estimate of what 
we believe (the Soviet) will probably do, not 
what (the Soviets are) capable of doing.” 

Pearl Harbor was the result, the last time 
the American Government based its defense 
posture on what it. believed a hostile power 
would probably do, and not on what the 
hostile power was capable of doing. If the 
estimates are wrong by no more than a 
hairsbreadth, something much worse than 
Pearl Harbor can now be the result. 

In this matter, it is folly to blame the 
estimators, and above all the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. The CIA has never claimed 
to provide gospel instead of estimates. It 
has done its best with a bad, difficult busi- 
ness. But those who have pressed for down- 
graded estimates, and have then used mere 
estimates as gospel, can certainly be blamed. 
These sponsors of our business-as-usual de- 
fense budgets, headed by the President, are 
playing a vast game of Russian roulette with 
the national future. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 29, 1960] 
TuHeE Missi.e GaP: THE Bripce 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The incredible thing about the official ap- 
proach to the missile gap is the needlessness 
of the hair-raising risk that is being run, In 
order to save some hundreds of millions of 
dollars, the Eisenhower administration is 
literally playing a gigantic game of Russian 
roulette with the national future. 

These are strong statements. They are 
also factual statements. Their coldly fac- 
tual character is at once apparent, if S%you 
grasp why the American Strategic Air Com- 
mander, the man who knows most about- the 
problem, Gen. Thomas Power, has now be- 
gun to talk about the Soviets’ opportunity 
to wipe out our nuclear deterrent. The total 
vulnerability of the American deterrent is 
obviously General Power’s first worry. Here 
and overseas, there are now about 100 mis- 
sile bases and launching pads, from which 
we can send nuclear weapons against an 
enemy. All these bases and launching pads 
are soft targets. Soft, in Pentagonese, means 
capable of being utterly destroyed by the 5 
pounds of blast pressure per square inch 
which is caused, over a 4-mile radius, by a 
1 megaton bomb explosion. 

According to General Power, three Soviet 
ballistic missiles will give the Kremlin a 
95 percent chance of destroying any soft 
target. This is the basis of General Power's 
estimate of 300 Soviet missiles, half IRBM’s, 
to wipe out the deterrent. As previously 
noted in this series, there is’no doubt the 
Soviets already have the intermediate range 
missiles. They will also have the 150 ICBM’s 
they require with the equivalent of 10 
months of capacity production of our own 
Atlas missile plant. 

The lack of any warning against missile at- 
tack is clearly General Power’s second worry. 
At present, and until at least the end of 1961 
SAC and all the West’s other nuclear forces 
cannot count on any warning against sur- 
prise attack with missiles. True, an anti- 
missile warning system is now being in- 
stalled. But the eastern sector of this 


BMEWS system, as 
coming into operation. The central sector is 
still far in the future. 
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The combination of zero warning and 
total vulnerability in turn adds up in Gen- 
eral Power’s mind (and in any 
capable of simple arithmetic) to the likeli- 
hood of the American deterrent 
out—if the Soviets just have or acquire the 
150 ICBM’s they need. Right here is where 

begins. 


: 
i 


gradings, the national intelligence estimates 
do not credit the Soviets with those 150 
ICBM’s. One must pray the estimates are 
right. But no intelligence service on earth 
can be absolutely certain that the closed 
Soviet society, using all the resources of the 
huge Soviet economy, has not produced a 
number of weapons equal to a mere 10 
months of capacity production in a single 


chance in five, or maybe even one chance in 


however, because there are steps that can 
be taken to solve the problem of the Amer- 
ican deterrent’s total vulnerability and its 


enough such planes, a Soviet strike at us will 


of token appropriations to delude the Nation. 
A maximum alert is needed, at least of 
General Power’s big B-52 bombers, which 
are the only suitabie planes he has. Even 
a@ maximum alert of 25 percent of his 600 
or so B-52’s will give him a dependable first 
strike of only 150 aircraft. Even after due 
allowance for the improvement in the bombs 
carried, a first strike by 150 aircraft is a mel- 
ancholy contrast with the old SAC require- 
ment for a first strike by about 1,500 air- 
craft. The contrast is all the more serious, 
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siles will be in “hard” pads. Being hard 

of these American ICBM’s will 
add something like 25 Soviet ICBM’s to the 
Xremlin’s missile requirement, at the very 
when the Kremlin’s missile program is 
sure to be in highest gear. An in- 
effort to close the far end of the gap 
manner might cost a littie more than 


These sums are not trifling. But surely it 
is not worth playing Russian roulette with 
the national future, to save a total amount 
no bigger than the invested capital of a 
single American charitable foundation. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 30, 1960] 
Tue Misstte GaP: THe Kinc’s CLOTHES 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

With any other President in the White 
House, the missile gap and the way it has 
beén neglected and misrepresented by the 
administration would by now constitute a 
huge, emotion-charged national scandal. 

But Dwight D. Eisenhower not only has 
the curious, often useful political knack of 

as a kind of supertranquilizer, a 
whole nation’s Miltown. He is also, and with 


itself, “Ike knows best,” while the Eisen- 
shhower Defense Department plays its macabre 
game of Russian roulette with the country’s 
future. 

In this way, Eisenhower the man is a key 
a ae ee ee eee For 

this reason, no study of the problem can be 
complete without an attempt to answer the 
question, whether Ike reaily does know best. 

It is a truism, of course, that military 
heroes cannot always and forever be trusted 
to know best. Indeed, the fields of history 
are whitened by the bones of armies that 
were prepared for the next war by generals 
who won the last war. But truisms need not 
be universally applicable; so one must look 
at Eisenhower's individual record in order to 
form a judgment. 

In that record, the most significant single 
episode is surely the part President Eisen- 
hower played in our most disastrous post- 
war defense budget. This was the budget 
prepared when President Truman was having 
his own bout of budget-mania, under the 
Defense Department leadership of the egre- 
gious Louis Johnson. This was the budget 
that invited the Korean aggression. As 
some predicted, its invitation was quickly 
accepted. 

By Louis Johnson’s request, Eisenhower 
came back to Washington that year, to work 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff while the budg- 
et was being prepared. Without contradic- 
tion from Eisenhower, the budget was then 
presented to Congress by Jehnson as an 
Eisenhower budget. Nor was Eisenhower 
the only great American military figure with 
a major share of respeusibility for this budg- 
et that invited disaster. 

A wholly different budget had been pre- 
pared, with infinite toil, by the great James 
V. Forrestal; and President Truman had 


specific reason that the national economy 
could not support the Forrestal budget 
(which totaled $18 billion.) General Mar- 
shall told Truman to go ahead and cut For- 
restal’s handiwork to the bene. Gen. Omar 
C. Bradley also testified that if we spent a 
dollar more for defense than the Eisenhower- 
Johnson budget (which totaled $13 billion) 
the national economy would promptly col- 
lapse under the strain. 

Here we see not just Eisenhower alone, but 
three of our greatést soldiers of the last 
war, all making the same appalling mistake 
for the same reason. It is the very reason 
that Eisenhcwer now puts forward, once 
again, to justify skimping the national de- 
fense in the current budget. Our generals, 
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apparently, are taught to regard the econ- 
omy of the richest Nation in history as a 
sort of sensitive plant, likely to fall into de- 
éline at the merest touch. In Eisenhower, 
of course, this viewpoint has more recently 
been vastly strengthened by the powerful 
influénce of men like George M. Humphrey. 

If you believe, with Humphrey, that pay- 
ing the full bill for national defense is a 
quick road to national suicide it is of course 
tempting to avert the eyes from all the 
reasons why not paying the defense bill may 
be suicidal. There is evidence, too, that the 
President has done just this. If Eisen- 
hower were a less transparently honest man, 
such Eisenhower defense speeches as the 
one after the first sputnik would have had 
to be called something far uglier than 
grossly misleading. The facts were wrong, 
and they were wrongly presented as well. 

The chief fault lay, perhaps, in the White 
House staff’s. constant, sedulous effort to pro- 
tect their chief from anything too disturb- 
ing or too disagreeable. One thinks of the 
former secretary of the National Security 
Council, Robert Cutler, the greatest of all 
the President-protectors, viciously ridiculing 
the awe-inspiring, wholly accurate warnings 
of the Gaither report. 

One thinks, too, of the Pentagon warn- 
ing to Gen. Andrew Goodpaster that the 
President had better not claim our Van- 
guard satellite would soon match the 
Soviet sputnik, because the Vanguard project 
was in a mess. The warning, overly cal- 
culated to upset- the President, was never 
transmitted. The claim that we would 
match the sputnik was duly made. And 
for many months on end, the United States 
looked silly among its unsuccessful satel- 
lites. 

This is no attempt to denigrate the 
President. It is an effort rather to show 
why, in this crucial case, a very virtuous 
king may be claiming to wear all sorts of 
clothes he has not got on. But perhaps it 
would have been better to assert, at the 
outset, that it is always wrong for any na- 
tion to trust any leader, instead of trusting 
the hard facts. 

The hard facts say that a very small num- 
ber of Soviet ICBM’s can wipe out the 
American nuclear deterrent. The hard facts 
say there is a good chance of error in the 
intelligence estimates which deny the Soviets 
this small number of ICBM’s. The hard 
facts say, therefore, that the remedies must 
be urgently applied that are needed to put 
an end to the Russian roulette game. 
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HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
at this session I commented on the out- 
standing contributions Vice Adm. Hy- 
man G. Rickover is making toward a 
much-needed reevaluation of our edu- 
cational system. And at that time I 
pointed out that, although Admiral 
Rickover is only a telephone call away 
from the President, Mr. Eisenhower and 
his staff apparently are so indifferent to 
the Nation’s critical educational needs 
that they haven’t even bothered to seek 
out Admiral Rickover’s views. 

This frightening indifference to the 
Nation’s future was revealed during Ad- 
miral Rickover’s recent appearance on 
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NBC-TV’s “Meet the Press.” I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce into the 
Recorp the transcript of this provocative 
interview. 

I would like to point out that Admiral 
Rickover underlines with crystal clarity 
that support of education is actually 
more important than some of the ex- 
penditures we are now making in the 
name of “national defense.” Admiral 
Rickover very wisely concludes: “Edu- 
cation is more important because mili- 
tary developments are transitory. They 
change every year or so, but education 
is permanent. Unless we have a thor- 
oughly educated citizenry, we will not be 
able to solve either our military prob- 
lems or the many other problems that 
are facing this country. That is why 
I consider education of far greater im- 
portance than anything there is in this 
country, any problem we have.” 

The transcript follows: 

“MEET THE Press” 


Mr. Brooxs. Welcome once again to “Meet 
the Press.” Our guest today is Vice Adm. 
Hyman Rickover, widely recognized as the 
father of the atomic Navy. His achievement 
in applying atomic energy to submarine pro- 
pulsion is ranged as one of the greatest 
scientific contributions of our time. In 1958 
Congress voted him a special gold medal. 
Last year he was assigned by President Eisen- 
hower to accompany Vice. President Nrxon on 
his visit to the Soviet Union. 

Admiral Rickover has aroused nationwide 
interest in his crusade for fundamental 
changes in our educational system. He be- 
lieves that education holds the key to our 
survival. He has become one of the sharpest 
critics of the school system at all levels. He 
has made a deep impression on the country 
by his brilliance and his refusal to be di- 
verted when he considers the goal important. 

Admiral Rickover is making his first ap- 
pearance today on a panel interview program. 

Mr. Sprvax. Admiral, some of your. critics 
are saying “Admiral Rickover is a great engi- 
neer. Why doesn’t he stick to engineering 
and leave education to the educators?” Will 
you tell us why you have taken so much of 
your valuable time to attack our educational 
system? 

Admiral Rickover. You remember what 
Clemenceau said about war—it was too im- 
portant to leave to the educators. The edu- 
cators are public servants. As such they have 
every right to be criticized by any citizen in 
a democracy. When you cannot criticize your 
public servants, then you have the Russian 
system. Therefore, if we cannot criticize, we 
do not have democratic education. 

Mr. Sprvak. About 2 years ago in an article 
for This Week magazine you wrote: 

“As a people we have been caught nap- 
ping, but the launching of sputnik may well 
do for education what Pearl Harbor did for 
industry and the military.” Would you say 
that the hope you expressed 2 years ago has 
been fulfilled? 

Admiral Rickover. No, sir, it has not. 
There is some little activity going on; there 
is some lipservice being given to better edu- 
cation, but it is by fits and starts. Our people 
do. not yet recognize how far we are falling 
behind. 

Mr. Sprvar. Arthur Flemming, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, who cer- 
tainly is in a position to know, or ought to 
be in a position to know, says “I do not agree 
with those who say we are behind Europe and 
Russia in education. Taking the educational 
system as a whole, we ave the best there is 
anywhere at the present time.” Upon what 
do you base your jucigment? 

Admiral Rickover. If that is the case, why 
then is he asking for more money for educa- 
tion—if we already have the best educational 
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system in the world? I base my estimate on 
the fact that the U.S. Office of Education has 
published examinations which are asked of 
about 1.6 million Russians at the age of 17, 
in mathematics, in physics, in chemistry, in 
history, In foreign languages, and so on. 
Very few of our high school graduates can 
pass that examination. When our children 
can pass an examination as severe as that— 
and that examination is not as severe as chil- 
dren in Western Europe can pass—then I will 
be satisfied with our school system. 

Mr. Reston. Is our trouble that we are 
lacking brains, or that we are not using the 
brains we have? 

Admiral Rickover. We have plenty of 
brains in this country. We simply are not 
using them. The children in our schools are 
wasting their time on many subjects which 
have nothing to do with education what- 
soever. Of course, this makes many jobs for 
guidance counselors, athletic coaches, school 
administrators, and so on, but it does not 
add to education. 

Mr. Reston. Admiral, it seems to me there 
is a paradox here. We may be behind in 
missiles, but in atomic submarines, for ex- 
ample, we apparently are leading the world. 
You managed to recruit an extraordinary 
group of people and bring them in. Why do 
we not do that in other forms, in other fields 
of endeavor in the country? 

Admiral Rickover. I can’t answer that; I 
can only tell you this. I did not recruit 
extraordinary people. I recruited people who 
had extraordinary potential and then I 
trained them. There are no good people 
waiting to be hired. All the good people 
already have good jobs and the only way you 
can do it is to get promising people and de- 
vote most of your time and energy to train- 
ing them. I am sure if people who: have 
charge of other projects will do that, they 
could have better luck too. 

Mr. Reston. What are you looking for, 
brains or character? 

Admiral Rickover. I am looking for brains 
at the present time. You can’t built sub- 
marines with character. 

Mr. Reston. You mean you can take a 
heel and if he is smart you can whip him 
around, You will take your chances on 
that? 

Admiral Rickover. If he does a good de- 
sign job, I don’t care what else he does in 
his spare time. 

Mr. Roserts. Starting with the fact that 
this country is in favor of general free public 
education for everybody, and recognizing 
that we don't all have the same amount of 
brains—you are the only one in the room 
who could do anything about this subma- 
rine; none of the rest of us could—is your 
quarrel with the total nature of our system, 
or only that it doesn’t pull out of it the rela- 
tively small percentage of our people who 
can do these extraordinarily skillful jobs that 
seem to be needed to be done in this com- 
petition with the Communists? 

Admiral Rickover. My objection is to the 
total system. I believe that many, many 
more of our youngsters can be trained to be 
good scientists, good engineers, good admin- 
istrators, good musiciaus and good artists if 
we simply make the try. The US. Office of 
Education claims officially that 60 percent of 
our youngsters cannot be trained in the way 
I would wish. I think that many can. We 
simply are not trying hard enough. We give 
up too soon. This is my basic complaint 
against our education system. 


Mr. Roserts, Now I understand from what 
you have been saying and writing, one of 
your proposals to solve this is to have much 
more Federal control. You have said there 
are too many school boards, and people on 
local school boards are not equipped to run 
education. Yet isn’t this the basic objection 
of most Americans; they don’t want an office 
of education to run the local schools. Isn't 
this the problem that you are up against? 
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Admiral Rrexover. We don’t have to run 
our schools federally, but we can set up Fed- 
eral standards. Education has not been im- 
proved anywhere else in the world without 
first setting up standards. We have stand- 
ards for railroad transportation; we have 
standards for airplane travel, for lipstick 
colors, for the size of socks, but we have no 
standard for education. We have standards 
for what goes into people’s mouths, but we 
will not even permit permissive standards 
for what goes into their heads. I advocate 
that a Federal permissive standard be set up 
for what every boy.or girl at age 18 should 
know. Then every parent can tell how well 
his children have done in school, how well 
the teachers are doing. Wherever this has 
been done, it has inevitably resulted in an 
upgrading of the school system. 

Mr. Linp.ey. Although your work requires 
a high degree of specialization, you advocate 
a liberal education as the foundation of edu- 
cation in this country, and as you indicated 
@ moment ago, you think with that type of 
education that many people who are not 
now considered good students could be driven 
or encouraged to enlarge their minds. How 
far would you carry that? How many years 
of general liberal education do you think 
every American should have? 

Admiral Rickover. I thoroughly agree that 
the basic education should be liberal. In 
Western Europe at the age of 17 or 18 the 
boys and girls who go to the academic high 
schools have acquired a liberal education 
which is about the equivalent of what we 
get after 3 or 4 years of college. This I 
advocate for all of our children. I would 
let them go just as far as they could. If, 
after a while they were not able to assimilate 
it, they would have’to get off into technical 
training. But first of all I would try as hard 
as I could to give every child in the United 
States a liberal education. 

Mr. Linp.tey. Through high school? 

Admiral Rickxover. At least through high 
school. 

Mr. Linptry. The Russian system recently 
was changed—at least a change Was an- 
nounced, I don’t know whether it has been 
carried through—to make it more difficult to 
get into the university and, in effect, to re- 
quire 2 years of work, or 2 or 3 years of work 
in the factory or in the fields after high 
school or the equivalent of high school. Do 
you think that is a good thing? 

Admiral Rickover. In Russia only about 30 
percent of the high school graduates can go 
to college. Therefore, they have far more 
people wanting to go to college than they 
can accommodate, so they can be choosey. 
I talked with Mr. Khrushchev on this very 
point. He said there were too many people 
who were just going to school ior the sake 
of going to school, but they have not carried 
that thought into effect fully. The smart 
youngsters getting out of high school go 
directly to college. The others go to work for 
about 2 years and study at nighttime and 
then go on to college. 

Mr, Linpiey. Do you think that would be a 
good plan to adopt in this country? 

Admiral Rickover. I personally do not be- 
lieve in working after high school and before 
college. I think that the children should go 
on immediately after high school because the 
mind can grasp more, the younger the 
child is. 

Mr. Sprvax. I don’t quite understand this. 
Do you think too few people are going on to 
higher education, or too many, or some of 
both? 

Admiral Rickxover. I think too many are 
going on into higher education in the United 
States who are not prepared for it. I think 
we could probably stand having more going 
on to higher education than we do now, but 
that they should be better prepared than 
they are at the present time. 

Mr. Spivak. Admiral, you yourself are the 
product of our American school system. You 
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went to Annapolis; you went to the public 
schools, here. They tell me that you have 
done pretty well. What is wrong with a 
school system that can produce someone like 


you? 

Admiral Rickxover. My education consists 
of the few technical things I learned at the 
Naval Academy plus about 40 years of study 
and reading and thought in science and lit- 
erature and art and history and engineering. 
Those 40 years plus my public school educa- 
tion have made me what I am today. 

Mr. Spivak. In short, -you have found 
plenty of opportunity to educate yourself 
here if you have the desire to do so? 

Admiral Rickover. Of course, anyone who 
has the desire to educate himself can do so. 
But most people are lazy; their children see 
that they are lazy, and the children follow 
the habits of the parents. 

Mr. Sprvax. How are you going to instill 
this desire? You say our educational system 
can take care of the people who want an: 
education, because it certainly took care of 
you. You had a chance to study and gain 
what you wanted, 

Admiral Rickover. Not through our edu- 
cational system. 

Mr. Servax. You did it right here in this 
country though, didn’t you? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, but not in the 
educational system. I did it in spite of our 
educational system. 

Mr. Sprvak. What major steps would you 
take. If you were a dictator of education, 
today, if you could change the system. What 
would be your first step; what would you go 
about doing? 

Admiral Rickover. The first thing I would 
do is set up a standard, as I said before. You 
cannot get anywhere unless you have stand- 
ards. For example, when we went to nuclear 
power in the Navy, we had to set up new 
standards for the welding of stainless steel 
and many other types of standards. We 
found unless we had‘ those standards the 
shipyards and the factories could not do a 
good job. This is true everywhere in life. 
So, first, is the standard. Second, I would 
get better teachers. Third, I would knock 
off some of the administrators who are really 
running our schools. For example, in one 
State, 60 percent of the public school prin- 
cipals are ex-athletic coaches. People of 
that type should not be running our schools. 
In fact, the voice of education is not the 
voice of the teachers; it is the voice of the 
administrators. The teachers never get to 
talk. I get many letters from teachers who 
tell me about conditions in the schools, and 
they say, “Please don’t use my name; I am 
afraid.” 

Mr. Sprvak. You talk about standards, but 
we have standards, here. I mean a boy has 
to get certain grades; he has to pass certain 
subjects in order to get through Harvard or 
Yale or any college, so we do have standards, 
What do you mean by standards? You 
would set your own standards? 

Admiral Rickover. I am talking mostly 
about the grammar schools and the high 
schools. The high school diploma in this 
country has very little meaning because the 
requirements are so different in various 
parts of the country. It merely means in 
general that the child has sat in school for 
4 years. It does uot have anywhere near 
the same meaning that it has in Western 
Europe. 

Mr. Reston. You said you talked to Mr. 
Khrushbchey about this. Have you ever 
talked with the President about it? 

Admiral Ricr.over. No, sir. 

Mr. Reston. He has never asked you to 
come and talk to him about it? 

Admirai Rickover. No, sir. 

Mr. Reston. What about Mr. Flemming? 

Admiral Rickover. No, sir. 

Mr. Reston. Anybody in the Government 
at all? 

Admiral Rrcxover. No, sir. 
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tmade an enormous impression on this coun- 
try with your agitation. 

Admiral Rickover. Not on our Govern- 
ment, though. 

Mr. Reston. Why is that? 
Admiral Rickover. You will have to ask 
our governmental leaders about that. 

Mr. Reston. Going back to what Mr. 
Spivak said earlier, you managed to do all 
right. What about the responsibility of the 
home in all this? 

Admiral Rickover. I believe that if the 
parents did their job, we could have much 
better educated children. It has been found 


there are simply good surroundings, where 
the children simply get good clothes and lots 
of entertainment and there is no intellec- 
tual discussion in the home, that has quite 
on the children. You will find 
many studies shaw that the parents are the 
greatest influence in how well their chil- 
dren do.- Until and unless the parents rec- 


sponsibility to look out for their posterity. 
Until they decide that, until they under- 
stand that that is their most important 
function in life, we will not have better 


fied with having’a good time, and with 
ings that are not con- 
cerned with the intellect of their children. 

Mr. Reston. What do you do about the 
kids that come out of good homes and where 
there is agitation for standards of excellence 
in the farnily, intellectually, and who go to 
good universities, and then they use this ex- 
cellence in very secondary endeavors, where- 
as in Russia, which you are always quoting, 
they direct their brains to the place where 
the state needs those brains the most. What 
do you about this problem? 

Admiral Rickover. We can do the same 
thing here without state compulsion, if our 
values were not such that we gave matérial 
Possession such a high place in our scheme 
of things—if we were taught now that this 
is really an affluent society where everybody 
really has enough to get along on, that there 
are many other things in life besides pos- 
sessions, filling our homes with new things. 
Every day the nursery rhymes on TV and 
radio urge us to buy new things. If we 
would learn that these things are thrown in 
the ashcan in a couple of years but what 
you put in a child’s mind stays there for- 
ever, if we realize that the intellectual life, 
the life of the mind, is just as important as 
getting money and material things, I believe 
many of these youngsters would go on to do 
intellectual endeavors. 

Mr. Reston. What you are talking about 
now is the whole philosophy of the country? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reston. The sense of values of the 
country, not the educational system? Is 
this the heart of the problem? 

Admiral Rickover. The education of our 
country is a part of the sum total. You 
can’t divorce the educational system from 
the country; nor can you divorce the respon- 
sibility of all the people from our educa- 
tional troubles. You can’t blame one group 
of society. It is our collective fault. 

Mr. Roserts. I’d like to ask you about one 
proposal you have made specifically, if I 
understand it correctly, and that is the idea 
of doing something more for the so-called 
bright kids in our schools, who, if I under- 
stand your criticism and that of others, 
have been often lost by making schools the 
lowest common denominator. The bright kid 
is lost in the mass. Am I right that you want 
to have a separate school systefn for the 
brighter kids, or how would you pull that 
boy or girl up above the level of the mass 
of the kids? 
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Admiral Rickover. I believe that every 
child in this country no matter where he 
comes from, what the financial status of his 
parents is, what his social status is, should 
have an equal opportunity to develop him- 
self to the maximum. I would give Federal 
aid to education as is necessary to accom- 
plish this. I would not stop any youngster 
who is brilliant. I would not have him held 
back by anyone else. I would let each child 
proceed-at his maximum. I would not have 
separate schools, necessarily. You could 
have it in separate parts of the same school, 
but I would group children, after about 10 
or 11 years of age, in accordance with their 
abilities, so that every child in every school 
is working as hard as he can. If you put 
the bright youngster in with the dullard, the 
bright one becomes lazy and becomes trou- 
blesome. The dullard becomes dissatisfied 
because he reaches an inferiority complex. 
So I would separate them so that each one 
is doing the best he can. 

Mr. Roserts. Are you in favor of a strictly 
limited kind of education? ‘You have criti- 
cized so-called frills or trivia in education. 
Do you think we ought to get rid of all 
sports that we have in our school system, 
high school football and that sort of thing, 
and stick to the classroom? Is that what 
you are talking about? 

Admiral Rickover. I would stick to the 
classroom with the exception of physical 
education. Physical education is essential, 
but many of the organized sports are done 
more for the entertainment of the parents 
than it is for the children themselves. It 
also is done to a great extent to make jobs 
for various people. The school is not the 
place for this: The school is tax supported. 
There is a distinction between training and 
education. Education can be done best in 
the school. Training should be done by the 
home, by the church and by the commu- 
nity. And when we try in a 180-day school 
year, 5 hours a day, to do everything in a 
school, we accomplish nothing well. I 
would use the school to train the intellect. 

Mr. Linpuey. I wonder if we might turn 
to atomic development for a moment. You 
have seen at first hand—at least parts—of 
the Russian atomic program, and you know 
what we are doing. Are they ahead of us 
in any significant phase of atomic develop- 
ment, either peaceful ‘or for military 
purposes? 

Admiral Rickover. I can only talk about 
the subject with which I am familiar. That 
is atomic submarines, and the peaceful ap- 
Plications of atomic power. I do not be- 
lieve they are ahead of us in atomic sub- 
marines. I do not know of any atomic sub- 
marine they have. I am sure with the Rus- 
sian tendency to boast about what they 
have done, if they did have an atomic sub- 
marine at the present time we would know 
about it. 

As far as the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy are concerned, I do not think they 
are in advance of us. We haven’t gotten 
very far either, but I don’t’think they have 
gotten as far as we have. 

Mr. Linptry. Could you make an esti- 
mate today as to when atomic power will 
become competitive economically with other 
sources of power? 

Admiral Ricxover. It is foolhardy to say 
what will happen in the next year or 60, 
but I confidentially predict that it will not 
be economically competitive for at least 10 
years, perhaps 20. 

Mr. Linpiey. You would agree, I suppose, 
that the Russians are ahead of us in space— 
at least they have been able to put larger 
objects into space. Have you any recom- 
mendation as to what we might do with 
our space program in order to overcome this 
handicap? 

Admiral Rickover.I can only talk in 
generalities. I think our governmental 
operations could be very much streamlined 
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so that the people who are trying to do a 
job are not interfered with as much as they 


,are, with reports, committees, memorandums, 


and so on. For example, my own time is 
taken up about 75 percent with writing re- 
ports. The other day I told one man who 
asked me to write a report that I could 
either give his this report or build a sub- 
marine; which did he choose? I believe I 
will probably have to write the report. 

Mr. LinDLEY. Was he in the executive 
branch or the Congress? 

Admiral Rickover. The executive branch, 
not Congress. 

Mr. Sprvak. Admiral, do you think we are 
in a life-and-death struggle with the Soviet 
Union? 

Admiral Rickover. Why, of course, we are. 

Mr. Spivak. And do you think education 
of military defense is more important in 
aa struggle at the present 
time 

Admiral Rickover. Education is more im- 
portant because military developments are 
transitory. They change every year or so, 
but education is permanent. Unless we 
have a thoroughly educated citizenry, we 
will not be able to solve either our military 
problems or the many other problenis that 
are facing this country. This is why I con- 
sider education of far greater importance 
than anything there is in this country, any 
problem we have. 

Mr. Spivak. If we did everything you 
wanted us to do, it would take years before 
we began getting results of your plans for 
education, wouldn't it? 

Admiral Rickover. But the sooner we start, 
the quicker we will catch up. 

Mr. - You are not suggesting, are 
you, that there might be some waste in the 
Pentagon that might be applied to educa- 
tion, are you? 

Admiral Rickover. I know that if we cut 
the people in the Pentagon by about 20 to 
30 percent a lot of the work would go on 
much quicker than it does now. 

Mr. Reston. You mean if we cat them we 
could both improve the Pentagon and edu- 
cation? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserrs. Are you satisfied with the 
number of Polaris nuclear submarines the 
Government is producing now? 

Admiral Rickover. No. We should have 
more. 





The Late Honorable John J. O’Connor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, among his 
host of friends, many Members of the 
House were grieved to learn of the death 
of John J. O’Connor, of New York. 
John O’Connor, with whom I had the 
privilege of serving during the 75th Con- 
gress, was first elected to the House in 
November 1928 to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of another great statesman, 
W. Bourke Cochran; and he served con- 
tinuously and with distinction from No- 
vember 1923 until January 3, 1939. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Rules, he demonstrated to a marked 
degree his unusual competence as a 
legislator and parliamentarian. A 
statesman in the true sense of the word, 
John O’Connor stood fast to his prin- 
ciples of representative government even 
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thought it were to cost him his reelec- 
tion. 

His early training in the law equipped 
him well for his future career in gov- 
ernment and as an active practitioner. 
He was admitted to the bar of Massachu- 
setts before his graduating from Harvard 
Law School in 1911 and shortly after- 
ward, moved to New York where he soon 
commenced the practice of Jaw and 
entered political life. Before becoming a 
member of the New York State Assembly 
in 1920, he served as secretary to the 
Democratic members of the New York 
State Constitutional Convention in 
1915—a post that undoubtedly whetted 
his appetite for constitutional and legis- 
lative problems. 

As a member of the New York Assem- 
bly he served as vice chairman of the 
Legislative Committee on the Exploita- 
tion of Immigrants in 1922 and 1923. 
He was also a member of the Committee 
on the Revision of the Corporation Laws 
of New York, and was legislative secre- 
tary for the Child Welfare Commission. 

An active Democrat for many *years, 
John O’Connor was a delegate to every 
State and county convention in New 
York for 20 years, as well as delegate at 
large to the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Philadelphia in 1936. 

After leaving Congress in 1939, John 
O’Connor devoted his talents and energy 
to the practice of the law and earned an 
enviable reputation as a trial lawyer, 
particularly in the important field of 
maritime law. 

John Q’Connor survived his wife who 
passed away in 1952. We extend our 
sincere condolences to his four distin- 
guished sons who have followed his foot- 
steps in professional pursuits of law, 
medicine and education; also to his two 
lawyer brothers, Basil and James O’Con- 
nor as well as his sister Miss Mary 
O’Connor. 

The legal profession, the science of 
government and countless persons in all 
walks of life have lost a good friend. 





Polluted Water, Undiluted Gall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp an editorial appearing 
in the San Francisco (Calif.) .Chronicle 
of November 23, 1959. 

The editorial follows: 

POLLUTED WATER, UNDILUTED GALL 

For undiluted arrogance and contempt of 
public welfare we can recall few acts and 
pronouncements more notable than those of 
the Bayshore Sanitation District. 

Before a hearing of the Regional Water 
Pollution Control Board, its spokesman and 
general counsel conceded last week that the 
district has created an intolerable situation 
and announced that it will persist in doing 
vo, Under discussion was the open ditch 
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through which the district leads household 
and industrial sewage up to the Bayshdre 
Freeway and thence into San Francisco Bay. 

The misnamed sanitation district thereby 
not only affronts the public eye and nose and 


_pollutes bay waters to the detriment of ma~- 


rine life and human recreation, but in the 
opinion of the control board maintains a 
health hazard of especial concern to many 
thousands of motorists who travel the free- 
way daily. 

In an attempt to end this multiple nui- 
sance, the control board months ago formu- 


lated regulations that would require treat-° 


ment of the district’s sewage. The district 
responded with what members of the board's 
staff as dilatory and evasive tactics. 
Meanwhile, public outcry against the so- 
called big stink, to which the district largely 
contributes, led to erection of a dike as a 
preventive measure. The dike, by changing 
physical conditions in the area, made the 
control board’s regulations inapplicable, ac- 
cording to legal authority, and thus gave the 
district a reprieve. 

New regulations are in the making—but 
the district meanwhile has devised a plan 
by which, its spokesmen indicate, it hopes 
to circumvent the board’s jurisdiction. It 
proposes to construct a dam across its open 
sewer at a point just west of the freeway, 
thereby cutting off the remainder from the 
bay and taking it supposedly out of board 
control. 

But board members assert that this pro- 
posal would lead to a dangerous aggravation 
of the already intolerable § situation. It 
would have the effect of making a settling 
basin out of the open sewer and in 
the present outrage to public health and 
welfare. Further, they argue, it would de- 
feat its evasive purpose because the dammed 
ditch could not possibly hold back the com- 
bined volume of sewage and runoff d 
rainy periods and would continue to pollute 
the bay with its overflow. 

Plainly, the control board is powerless to 
act at tihs time, while its new 
are in the making. Perhaps it may still be 
powerless when the dam is in place. But 
the Bayshore Sanitary District is not there- 
fore free to befoul the air and endanger 
health. Its present operations are clearly a 
nuisance and may constitute a health hazard. 
Unless it voluntarily changes its attitude 
and radically alters its ways, outraged public 
opinion will compel it to do so. 





The Crisis of the Commuter Railroads: 
No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I desire to include therein an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
by Clayton Knowles which skillfully 
analyzes the woeful situation on the 
commuter railroads. 

In this third of a series of insertions 
I am offering, we see what happens 
when railroads try to skimp on mainte- 
nance and we also see what can be done 
through Government help to provide 
good, safe commuter service while aid- 
ing cities to cope with increasingly 
serious highway traffic problems. 








The article follows: 


scrutiny by 


good, clean, fast, 
reliable service, but there is no indication 
that it can be maintained without the aid 


arrangement. 


Two points in the Long Island story form . 


a lesson for the 225,000 who commute to 
work by rail from Long Island, the Hudson 
Valley, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 

First,- nothing was done about the rail- 
road’s plight until 2 horrible accidents—1t 
took 31 lives and the other 79—in 1960. 
The accidents pointed up the invitation that 
operating in the red may extend; try to save 
on maintenance. 

Secondly, the State and three of its biggest 
units of local government, New York City 
and Nassau and Suffolk Counties, had to 
team up to produce a solution. This em- 
phasizes that the impact of a breakdown in 
rail commuter facilities is regional, not 
isolated. 

THERE IS NO MECHANISM 

Even a full appreciation of implications of 
the story, does not ease the search for a 
means to save the disintegrating regional 
rail network. The said fact is that there is 
no mechanism, rpowen = Beater: aa 

/ peration. 


portation policy for metropolitan areas de- 
spite the increasing urbanization in the 
Nation. There are billions for highways 
that glut cities with automobiles; subsidies 
for air, sea and open road. But there is 
little for commuter railroads — an 
easier means to withdraw completely 
commuter operation when deficits pile pay 
If this situation proceeded to its ultimate, 
Manhattan could not possibly accommodate 
all the buses and automobiles needed to 


bring the commuting public to work if the > 
railroads collapsed arteries 


. Main leading 
into the city would be clogged far out into 
the suburbs. 

A single lane of rai! can handle 48,000 
commuters an hour, corapared with 6,720 by 
bus and 2,250 by automobile on a single 
expressway lane. 

ONE PLAN FAILED 

The Metropolitan Rapid Transit Commis- 

sion's proposal for a New York-New Jersey 
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transit district failed in good part because 
it omitted Connecticut and because it was, 


the problem during his first few months in 
office. The Democratic Governors of New 
Jersey and Connecticut seemed ready to 
cooperate. But when they got down to 
cases, the community interest was not con- 
trolling. Action, such as it was, stopped at 
State lines. 

The Rockefeller program provided the 
means for roads operating within the State 
to get new cars under a State-aided easy 
payment plan, and to get a substantial de- 
gree of tax abatement. The New Haven’s 
situation now indicates this is not enough 
for an interstate carrier. 

Alpert, New Haven president, says 
he needs $8,400,000 more a year to continue 
commuter service. Under the Rockefeller 
plan, the line’s tax abatement for 1959 came 
to $112,500. It will be $464,000 in 1960, and 
$943,000 in 1961, and $1,422,000 in 1962, when 
the program reaches its peak. 

RIBICOFF CITES LIGHT TAX 


In Connecticut, Governor Ribicoff said 


‘that the railroad was very lightly taxed and 
that subsidies were barred under the State“ 


constitution. He has said, in effect, that 
Connecticut’s 24,000 rail commuters are a 
smali part of the total for the region and 
thus the State’s involvement is slight. The 
State now is inv.stigating the New Haven. 

Governor Meyner, of New Jersey, sought 
to tap surpluses of the Turnpike Authority 
to assist the Lackawanna, the Jersey Central, 
and other commuter lines. His proposal, ac- 
cepting the total transport concept, would 
have pooled on a limited basis transporta- 
tion surpluses, for the benefit of all. 

The proposal met a crushing defeat in 
referendum last November. The Turnpike 
Authority's surplus for 1959 is expected to 
total $17 million. 

The Port of New York Authority, acting 
only for New York and New Jersey, has 
stubbornly resisted involvement in the re- 
gion’s commuter rail problems despite the 
fact. that many think its charter calls for 
is to act. And each year the authority 
builds new, subsidized facilities to compete 
with the railroads. 

The prospect is bleak. 





Is Uncle Sam Insolvent? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
from the Economic News for November 
1959, entitled “Is Uncle Sam Insolvent?” 

This article was sent to me by one of 
my constituents, a Dr. James Barnabee; 
with the request that it be inserted in the 
Recorp so that Members of Congress 


‘ could digest its contents. “Dr. Barnabee 


was of the opinion that it was interest- 
ing and timely, and I commend it to my 
colleagues: 

Is Uncie Sam INSOLVENT? 

Will the US. soon be unable to 
pay its debts? Insolvency, or inability to pay 
one’s debis, usually is the prelude to bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. That anyone should 
seriously question whether Uncle Sam is 
nearly bankrupt may seem silly to many 
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readers, but consideration of the facts in 
the case inclines us to believe that the ques- 
tion is far more serious than silly. 
Heretofore many well-informed observers 
have concluded that the US. Treasury 
simply cannot become insolvent. Those who 
entertain this view argue that, no matter 
how much the Treasury may owe, and no 
matter how much may be falling due at any 
particular time, the Treasury always can 
manage to pay its debts. How is that pos- 
sible? By the simple expedient of stuffing 
Government securities into the commercial 
banks, the Treasury can obtain credits to its 
checking accounts and thus pay maturing 
obligations. 
- Students of money-credit matters long 
have understood that the process of mone- 
tizing Government debt via the banking 
system is the same, in underlying principle, 
as running the printing presses to print 
paper currency with which to repay matur- 
ing obligations. In other words, monetizing 
Government debt is inflationary precisely as 


“is the printing of paper currency, although 


the inflationary aspect of the former is not 
so widely understood as is the latter. 

Nevertheless, the U.S. Government can 
monetize its debt; in fact, it has been doing 
so in some degree for many years. There- 
fore, insofar as is domestic creditors are con- 
cerned, any question of insolvency is indeed 
silly. By statute, citizens can be forced to 
take whatever the Government chooses to 
pay them in settlement of its debts, either 
newly issued paper currency or newly created 
checking accounts that represent the mone- 
tization of Government debt. Therefore, the 
Government need.not become insolvent with 
reference to its domestic debts. 

Nevertheless, in asking whether or not 
Uncle Sam is insolvent, we raise not a silly 
question but one of immediate practical 
concern. Those who are smugly complacent 
about Uncle Sam's ability to meet his finan- 
cial obligations when they fall due overlook 
one important fact: their spendthrift Uncle 
has been incurring debts not only to Ameri- 
can citizens but also to foreign governments, 
their citizens, and international institutions. 
These latter holders of claims against the 
Treasury cannot be treated as American citi- 
zens can be treated; the foreign creditors are 
entitled to real dollars on demand. As hold- 
ers of claims on dollars (which by statute 
are one thirty-fifth of an ounce of gold), 
whether in the form of deposits in US. 
banks or U.S. short-term securities, the for- 
eign creditors can and often do demand pay- 
ment in real dollars rather than in the paper 
claims on dollars that U.S. citizens are forced 
to accept. (Read the fine print on the $10 
or $20 bill in your wallet.) If and when 
Uncle Sam is unable to meet those demands, 
he will be insolvent and on the road to bank- 
ruptcy regardless of the comforting de- 
lusions entertained by so many US. citizens. 

What then, is the actual situation? On 
chart I, below, we show two lines. One rep- 
resents the total U.S. gold reserves held by 
the U.S. Treasury. The other shows the 
rapidly mounting total of foreign demand 
and potential demand claims against that 
gold. Obviously, the Treasury will be un- 
able to pay all its foreign creditors if the 
trends shown continue for a few more 
months and those creditors demand pay- 
ment. 

In short, the U.S. Treasury stands today on 
the brink of insolvency. Failure to remedy 
the situation soon may result in the sup- 
posed tower of financial strength for the 
free world becoming simply another bank- 
rupt nation, bankrupt by an almost incredi- 
ble succession of economic and financial 
follies. 

Before considering the unwise policies that 
have resulted in the present situation, fur- 
ther brief comment is advisable. In order to 
understand the full extent of the present 
financial difficulties, readers should realize 
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that much of the gold held by the Treasury 
is needed for domestic purposes. The sta- 
tutory reserves of the Nation’s commercial 
banking system require nearly $11 billion in 
gold today. In chart IE we show two curves. 
The first is the required gold reserves of the 
Nation’s commercial banks. The second is 
the net Treasury holding of gold after de- 
ducting potential foreign demand claims. 
Thus viewed, the Treasury’s net gold hold- 
ings have been below the statutory level for 
their domestic function since 1952 and now 
are but a small fraction of the amount re- 
quired. ' 

Of course, as some economists already 
have pointed out, statutory gold reserves can 
be altered by an act of Congress. The pres- 
ent legal level of gold reserves for the Federal 
Reserve banks was reduced to 25 percent from 
40 percent in order that the Federal Reserve 
System might aid Treasury financing (mone- 
tization of U.S. debt) during World War 
II. What Congress has done once can be 
done again. Instead of 25 percent, the statu- 
tory level can be made 10 percent, or 5 per- 
cent, or a fraction of 1 percent, or even zero. 
However, what would be the reaction of the 
American public to such action? 

The Treasury, for the maintenance of do- 
mestic solvency, is dependent. upon the fre- 
quent periodic refinancing of huge amounts 
of maturing debt. Who would buy these 
Treasury obligations if confidence in the Na- 
tion’s money were badly shaken? Consider 
the situation today with $140 billion of 
paper and credit purchasing media (cur- 
rency and demand deposits) pyramided on 
the slender foundation of only $3 billion 
gold (after allowing for net foreign claims). 
If and when most of that gold has gone, is 
there any reason to believe that confidence 
in the stability of American currency or 
other claims on dollars will remain? 

At this stage of the discussion readers may 
well wonder why foreign creditors are will- 
ing to continue to trust a debtor so nearly 
insolvent as is Uncle Sam. Why don’t they 
demand the gold on which they hold claims 
before the debtor defaults and, by an em- 
bargo on gold or in some other way (includ- 
ing perhaps another devaluation), prevents 
them from obtaining the gold that is right- 
fully theirs? 

First, foreign creditors recently have been 
taking their gold. In 1958 they took §$2,- 
275,100,000 (net) in gold, and $1,013,000,- 
000 was taken in 1959 to the end of August. 
Chart IiI shows the accumulation of foreign 
claims in recent years less offsetting U.S. 
claims on foreigners. Also shown is the 
portion of such foreign claims for which gold 
has been demanded. Obviously, foreign 
creditors to an increasing extent have been 
demanding gold. 

Second, as long as the United States per- 
sists in its delusions of economic grandeur, 
it presumably will continue the lavish giving 
and lending abroad. Moreover, when Amer- 
ican businesses under the stimulus of pro- 
longed inflation price their products out of 
“world markets, foreign businesses benefit. A 
typical foreign viewpoint may well be, why 
shoot the American Santa Claus; how much 
more sensible it is from a foreign point of 
view, to encourage Uncle Sam’s profligacy 
as long as possible. Presumably, exposure of 
US. near-insolvency would mark the end of 
lavish foreign gifts and loans, perforce, even 
if not by the ultimate triumph of common- 
sense. ‘ 

Third, we assume that at the meeting of 
central bankers in London last spring Mr. 
Martin, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, gave the strongest possible assurances 
that the United States proposed to correct 
the situation by drastically higher money 
rates and some deflation if necessary. We 
believe that without such assurances the de- 
mands for gold would have been greater in 
recent months. Moreover, unless some defla- 
tion soon occurs we expect the demands of 
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foreign creditors for gold to increase greatly 
in the not far distant future. We do not see 
how they can observe without concern for 
the safety of their claims the further ac- 
cumulation of foreign claims on U.S. gold 
to the point where actual insolvency may 
result. That point, as chart I shows, is not 
far distant. 

Turning now to the Government policies 
of recent years that account for the present 
precarious financial position of the United 
States, we shall be repeating to some extent 
comments in earlier issues of Economic 
News. However, the situation is of such 
vital importance to every American citizen 
that some repetition is warranted. 

Without doubt, the most influential single 
factor has been inflation: one aspect was the 
great monetization of U.S. debt during World 
War II; and another aspect has been the 
monetization of much private noncommer- 
cial debt since World War II. The details of 
this procedure will be discussed in a subse- 
quent issue of Economic News. 

Also contributing to the difficulties now 
confronting the Nation have been the farm 
policies that, while encouraging surpluses at 
home, have discouraged sales abroad by arti- 
ficially high prices. Similarly stupid have 
been the purchases of huge quantities of 
basic commodities theoretically for defense 
stockpiles but too often without regard for 
the changing needs of national defense, Not 
only has the Government been burdened 
with the costs of buying and storing things 
not needed, but also, as has been the situa- 
tion for many agricultural products, the 
higher. prices fostered in the United States 
have ruined export markets. 

Made possible by the great and prolonged 
inflation have been round after round of 
wage increases in major industries where 
the organized minority of labor has enjoyed 
monopoly or near-monopoly privileges. Such 
wage increases have far more than absorbed 
the differential between costs of efficient pro- 
duction for American mass markets and the 
less efficient production for smaller markets 
abroad. These and other costs increases, 
such as the cost of ‘‘featherbedding”’ for ex- 
ample, to an increasing extent have priced 
American goods out of foreign markets and 
even have priced some American goods out 
of domestic markets with a resulting en- 
couragement of imports from abroad. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We may summarize as follows: 

(a) From a position of relatively great 
strength after World War II the Nation's 
money-credit system has deteriorated under 
the influence of continued inflating at home 
and lavish giving and lending to nations 
abroad, 

(b), Apparently, before long the vast super- 
structure of inflationary debt and credit awill 
rest on a gold base none of which will be free 
of foreign demand claims. 

(c) What will happen if foreign claimants 
choose to demand their gold? The US. 
Treasury finally may refuse to honor foreign 
claims on U.S. gold. If and when that time 
comes, the dollar will depreciate in foreign 
markets. What will U.S. citizens do then; 
will they rush to convert dollar claims and 
fixed dollar investments into stocks, real es- 
tate, etc.; or will U:S. citizens ignore a flight 
from the dollar abroad? No one knows. 

Or the U.S. Treasury may honor all for- 
eign claims until the Nation’s gold reserves 
are exhausted. How will U.S. citizens react 
to that situation, especially to the deflation 
that will occur unless purchasing media re- 
tired when gold is claimed are replaced by 
other newly created purchasing media? Will 
U.S. citizens fearing deflation rush to sell 
stocks and other equities in order to hoard 
currency and accumulate idle checking ac- 
counts or perhaps invest in bonds; or, espe- 
cially if new purchasing media are created 
by monetizing more Government debt, will 
U.S. citizens fearing more inflation rush to 
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buy stocks, ete.? Again, the only truthful 
answer is, no one knows. 

However, we do know this: If rtussia had 
been able to plant its agents, unknown 
Alger Hisses and Harry Dexter Whites, in key 
positions of the U.S. Government with in- 
structions to carry out Lenin’s plan for 
destruction of a capitalistic economy by 
means of inflating, they hardly could have 
accomplished a more thorough job of “gut- 
ting” the economy by extracting its basic 
gold reserves. With incredible folly, pre- 
sumably honorable and sincere men in posi- 
tions of authority have accomplished in a 
decade what Harry Dexter White apparently 
sought to accomplish when he arranged for 
Russia to have the plates from which we had 
rrinted our occupation currency during 
World War II. Thus has arisen the possi- 
bility, which need never have been permitted 
to exist, of a “run” on the dollar. 

In the light of the foregoing, we hope 
that readers will understand why Secretary 
of the Treasury Robert Anderson is seriously 
concerned about the, Nation’s financial 
plight. Obviously, inflation must end and 
some deflation must occur or the United 
States soon will be a bankrupt profligate in- 
stead of a tower of financial strength for 
the free world. 
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Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
John J. McCloy, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, given at the annual dinner of 
the Investment Association of New York 
on December 15, 1959: 

THE BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS PROBLEM 
(By John J. McCloy) 


I would like to say something-about a sub- 
ject which is preoccupying many minds at 
present—our balance-of-payments problem. 
There have been a number of speeches and 
comments on this subject, particularly since 
the Monetary Fund and World Bank meet- 
ings held this fall in Washington, but I am 
so concerned with the prominence which 
seems to have been given to this single fac- 
tor as an influence on our foreign and de- 
fense policy that I am impelled to talk about 
it a little tonight. 

Certainly it is well for those as knowl- 
edgeable as you are to examine this situa- 
tion, if for no other reason than to appraise 
its true relation to our vital interests. In 
spite of the publicity it has received I sus- 
pect that the problem is still very little 
understood and, misunderstood, it has some 
very dangerous aspects. For a nation’s bal- 
ance of payments mirrors its many basic 
trends and policies. 

In our case the deficit has been seized upon 
by anyone who has a particular devil to 
exorcise. Those who would withdraw our 
defenses froni NATO, those who would do 
away with foreign aid, those who would seek 
a@ return to protectionism, those who would 
like to return to that misnomer of “fortress 
America”—all have been using our imbal- 
ance of international payments as an argu- 
ment for their cause. 

Actually, the basic elements of the problem 
are not overly complex. For some years now 
(ever since 1950) the United States has been 
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spending more doljiars abroad than other 
countries have chosen to spend here in the 
United States. In that sense our interna- 
tional payments have long been out of bal- 
ance. But up until 1958 the imbalance was 
not great—it averaged about $1 billion a 
year—and for the free world this was healthy. 
You all remeniber the talk not too long ago 
of the dollar shortage. That talk had a real 
basis in fact. 

There was a dollar shortage throughout the 
world, and by running an imbalance in its 
payments with other countries the United 
States made it possible for the rest of the 
world (and particularly Western Europe) to 
rebuild its foreign exchange reserves of gold 
and dollars. World trade and production 
could not have increased as it did without 
this. I might add, too, that dollars have 
been regarded as good as gold—a very im- 
portant fact, since there is not enough gold 
in all the treasuries of the world to meet the 
full needs for inte*national reserves. 

IMBALANCE INCREASES 

But in 1958 some very important changes 
began to take place. With the onset of a 
world recession, minor though it proved to 
be, the imbalance in our foreign payments 





‘suddenly increased, and very markedly so. 


In 1958 it amounted to $3.4 billion; moreover, 
this imbalance was ed by a siz- 


able outflow of gold—$2.3 billion, to be. 


exact. Likewise, a substantial imbalance has 
continued throughout 1959, when the total 
may amount to as much as $4 billion. 

I should add, however, that the outfiow of 
gold this year has been reduced to approxi- 
mately $1 billion, in part because high in- 
terest rates in the United States have en- 
couraged foreigners to keep the dollars they 
accumulate invested here. 


BANKER TO THE WORLD 
Now I think I ought to emphasize that 


sizeable deficits in our balance of pay- 
ments—even deficits of $3 billion to $4 bil- 


lion annually—do not place the United. 


States in any immediate tight spot. There 
is no question about the internal strength 
of our economy—it is stronger thar ever. 
And to meet any external drain we still 
have the largest gold reserve in the world, 
some $194 billion, almost half the total 
monetary gold held by all nations. 

But the United States has also become” 
the world’s leading banker. Central banks 
alone hold reserves in the form of dollar de- 
posits ‘or short-term investments of more 
than $9 billion in the United States. And 
if we add the dollar deposits and short-term 
investments of other foreign entities (in- 


dividuals, corporations, and banks), the total 


comes to about $19 billion. So, like any 
banker, we have many claims against our 
assets, and it is vitally important that our 
creditors continue to retain complete con- 
fidence in us. 

The plain fact is that a or pngge-den wes 
ments deficit of $3 to $4 billion yearly, if 
allowed to ist, is too much. It increases 
the claims against the United States at too 
rapid 4 rate, and it causes our creditors jus- 
tiflably to take a close look at how we are 
managing things. . 

Well, how are we managing things? Why 
have we had this sudden increase in the 


After 1957 the United States experienced a 
decline in its exports and an increase in its 
imports. In 1957 our exports amounted to 
more than $19 billion, and our imports 
were about $13 billion. We had a favorable 
balance on trade alone of $6 billion. Ad- 
mittedly that was a peak year—influenced 
among other things by the Suez crisis, 
BALANCE STILL FAVORABL.; 


Nevertheless, it looks as though our ex~- 
ports in 1959 may not run to more than 
$1614 billion, while imports will have climbed 
above $15 billion. Our favorable balance on 
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trade, oo will have been.cut to less than 
$1% billion 

of course, this balance on trade is still 
favorable, and more so than many countries 
in the world can claim today. What are the 
elements, then, that actually bring about the 
adverse balance in our total foreign pay- 
ments? As you know, there are a whole host 
of services that we exchange with other 
countries—travel, shipping, banking, insur- 
ance and the like. For Britain these are net 
earners of foreign exchange, but for us they 
add up to pretty much of a standoff—we pay 
out as much as we earn. 

But then there is still another set of trans- 
actions, a set that has assumed unusual im- 
gress ae heal eon stamens ome 

that refiect_ vital 


our foreign aid, the expenditures we make 
abroad on our military bases, and our pri- 
vate foreign investment. These all add up 
to a huge sum in excess of $10 billion an- 
nually. 

I think ft is of great importance that 
knowledgeable people in investment circles 
and industry particularly should understand 
just what is involved in financing these var- 
ious commitments abroad. Some of these 
commitments do account for a sizable net 
outfiow of dollars, but others do not. 

Take first the matter of economic aid. 
This now amounts to about $2.6 billion an- 
nually if we include in the total approxi- 
mately $1 billion of loans made by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, the Development Loan 
Fund and other Government agencies. 
There has been a persistent tendency to 
single out such aid as the culprit behind the 
scenes in the current imbalance of our for- 
eign payments. 

The facts, however, do not justify this 
placement of blame, for the great bulk of 
such aid always has been tied specifically to 
U.S. exports. Thus if we cut back on the 
aid, we simply cut back on exports. As 4 
matter of fact, a growing amount of such aid 
in recent years has taken the form of surplus 
farm -commodities, and if we fail to ship 
these abroad they merely pile up on our own 
doorstep. 

There has been a portion of economic aid 
= it is true, which has not necessarily 

spent in the United States. So far as 
I can gather, this has not represented a 
major amount—perhaps no more than a 
fourth of the total. Recently the adminis- 
tration ruled that where possible this did, 
too, should take the form of U.S.exports. A 
great hue and cry has been raised over this 
action, and our Government is accused of 
deserting the liberal trade policy which it has 
fought so long to bring into effect on a 
worldwide basis. 


A PRUDENT STEP 


Iam afraid we must admit that tying loans 
and grants to exports in theory is a backward 
step. But it is also a step which, given the 
full range of our commitments abroad, seems 
to me to be prudent in the present circum- 
stances. It does not mean that we shall cut 
out any and all aid that fails to be tied to 
United States experts. Some essential aid, 
for example, takes the form of commodities 
which the United States does not ship abroad 
on a net basis. and rubber are-cases 
in point. But the amount left over in this 
category should be relatively small. 

Let us now look at military aid—an outlay 
as large as its economic counterpart. Here 
I am talking about shipments abroad of 


: military and related supplies under the vari- 


ous mutual defense treaties which the 
United States has with other countries. In 
1958 this aid amounted to $21, billion. The 
entire sum took the form of US. exports; 50 
again if we cut back on aid, it would seem 
we automatically cut back on exports. There 
appears to be no immediate relief here for 
the balance of payments. 
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There are those who would argue against 
this point of view, however, contending that 
if we cut back on aid we might get some of 
the recipients to pay dollars for the military 
equipment they need. I am afraid that the 
prospect for this is not very promising. The 
countries that can really afford to pay for 
weapons in the United States are already 
doing so on an increasing scale. Germany is 
@ ease in point. It is countries that cannot 
afford payment—Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, 
Taiwan, and Korea among them—that re- 
ceive much of the aid. 

OUR BURDEN IS HEAVY 


Yet we must recognize also that these 
countries are undertaking a considerable de- 
fense effort on their own, and that the West- 
ern World benefits greatly from the forces 
they are able to muster. In spite of all this, 
the burden of military aid, as well as eco- 
nomic aid, has fallen very heavily on the 
United States for a number of years. I would 
certainly agree that the time has come for 
other nations in the West to shoulder 4 
larger share, and in the process of redistrib- 
uting the load we should keep an eye open 
for any impact on our balance of payments. 

That brings us to the second category of 
special payments which I singled out ear- 
lier—payments in support of our own mili- 
tary establishments abroad. These establish- 
ments lie at the very heart of our defense 
policy, but there is no denying that they are 
one of the major elements in the current 
imbalance in our foreign payments. 


MILITARY COSTS ABROAD 


Last year the United States spent about 
$3.4 billion on the maintenance and support 
of its military bases abroad; this year the 
sum is likely again to exceed $3 billion. 
None of this is tied to exports from the 
United States, and the countries receiving 
the dollars are free to use them as they 
choose 


For what do the military services spend 
these huge sums? Well, they need to pay 
US. troops in Germany, Britain, Japan, and 
other nations, who in turn exchange dollars 
for currencies of those countries. Last year 
such troop expenditures acocunted for about 
$900 million of the total. Another $1,100 
million went for jet fuel, motor gasoline, 
fresh foodstuffs and other supplies bought 
at the most convenient locations. Still a 
further $800 million was paid out for local 
services necessary to support and maintain 
the bases. And so on down the line. 

I might add, too, that these dollars are 
spread out all over the world. Nevertheless, 
more than half the total goes to Western 
Europe, with Germany, France, and. Britain 
the major recipients. Another $450 million 
flows to Canada, while Japan is the chief 
recipient in the Far East. 

Before we consider what if anything might 
be done about these defense expenditures, 
let me complete this survey with a brief 
look at the final category of special outlays 
which enter into our balance of payments: 
namely, private foreign investment. Again 
it has been the policy of our Government 
to encourage the flow of private investment 
abroad, and over the past decede business 
has made a substantial response. 

From 1956 through 1958 our private for- 
eign investment ran close to $3 billion. 
This year, however, the flow has been cut 
back and may amount to no more than $2 
to $244 billion, in part because high interest 
rates have made the United States a less 
attractive place to borrow from. Neverthe- 
less, one of the significant developments in 
recent years has been the revival of portfolio 
investment. 

MANY CALLS FOR AID 

A large number of foreign governments 
have been coming to the United States for 
money, including Belgium, Italy, Austria, 
and Japan, to name a few of them. You 
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may recall that only last-week Credit Foncier 
of France floated $50 million of dollar bonds, 
part of which were bought by American ac- 
counts, to help finance French municipal 
housing. In addition, Canadian municipali- 
ties have long looked to the New York mar- 
ket for substantial funds, and, of course, you 
all know of the purchase of Canadian and 
European industrial securities by Americans. 

Very few of the dollars arising out of trans- 
actions like these are spent directly for ex- 
ports from the United States. Likewise a 
part of the direct investment made by US. 
business in branches and subsidiaries abroad 
is not tied to exports but initially represents 
a transfer of dollars to pay for plant and 
equipment in other countries. 

At the same time, in Judging the full im- 
pact of foreign investment on our interna- 
tional balance sheet, we cannot forget the 
earnings received from such investment 
which create needed foreign exchange when 
they are brought back to the United States. 
These repatriated earnings also have been 
growing and now come to the quite large 
total of $2.6 billion a year. One could say, 
then, that from a balance of payments view 
our private foreign investment to a consider- 
able extent merely represents a ploughing 
back of earnings received from previous in- 
vestment. 

In one other sense, however, some of the 
direct investment abroad could in the 
future have an adverse impact on the 
US. balance of payments. Many American 
companies are now establishing facilities in 
Western Europe, encouraged by the rela- 
tively low costs there, as well as by the 
development of the Common Market. Cer- 
tain of these companies also are coming to 
regard Western Europe as a principal base 
for their exports to other areas. 


All this, of course, could in the future act 
to hold US. exports at a lower level than 
that at which they might otherwise be. 
I belive it is important to recognize these 
factors in assessing certain bills which 
are now before Congress with the ob- 
jective of adding further stimulus to private 
foreign investment through special tax in- 
centives. If such bills were to be adopted, 
it would seem to me to be advisable to limit 
any special incentives to the encouragement 
of investment in the under-developed 
countries. 

AREAS OF INVESTMENT 


Today very little of U.S. foreign invest- 
ment flows to areas like southeast Asia and 
Africa. Rather the great bulk is directed 
to Canada and Western Europe, and to some 
of ‘the more advanced countries of South 
America. I would question whether, as a 
matter of public policy, we should seek to 
stimulate artificially investment in heavily 
industrialized countries abroad, particularly 
in the face of our present problems. 

Let me just recapitulate briefly by re- 
stating the balance-of-payments problem in 
very general terms. Our Nation now has a 
small, favorable balance on its trade with 
other countries, but this is more than off- 
set by heavy military spending abroad, plus 
a small amount of foreign aid which is not 
tied to exports, and in most recent years by 
a net marginal of private foreign investment. 
The result today adds up to a sizable deficit 
in our total foreign payments. What can 
and should be done about it? From all 
points of view the most beneficial move 
would be to expand exports. I think this 
can be done, but probably not to the full 
extent necessary to solve the whole problem. 


Exports were clearly depressed over much | 


of 1958 and early 1959 by the business slow- 
down in Western Europe. In recent months 
shipments have been reviving, and I think 
we shall see such items as cotton, aircraft, 
and even machinery moving out in larger 
volume in 1960. In this regard it is impor- 
tant that we continue to press other nations 
to- remove discriminatory restrictions that 
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still stand against U.S. exports. Some na- 
tions have made a good start on this, but 
much remains to be done. 


4 NEW LOOK AT MARKETS 


More will be required, however, than a 
mere passive acceptance of an expanding 
market abroad. I suspect. that American 
business will have to take a fresh, hard look 
at export markets and seek more vigorously 
to cultivate them. There has been a tend- 
ency for many firms to look upon exports as 
merely an overflow from the domestic mar- 
ket. Products have not been tailored spe- 
cifically for customers abroad; nor have mar- 
keting and servicing facilities been adequate. 

Moreover, through many postwar years 
American producers held an advantage’ in 
being able to quote earlier delivery dates. 
Now this advantage is gone. The plain 
truth is that the United States has not had 
to fight for exports as have many countries 
in Western Europe. Those days, I am afraid, 
are gone forever. 

STILL AHEAD IN SALES 

You are all familiar, of course, with the 
complaint that the United States has priced 
itself out of world markets. Certainly the 
inflationary move of the fifties did us no 
good, and with some products, steel and au- 
tomobiles, for instance, we no longer hold 
the competitive position we once possessed. 
But this Nation has not priced itself out of 
world markets in any overall sense. We still 
sell more abroad than any nation in the 
world; we are spending far more than any of 
our friends on the search for new products 
and new ways of doing things. 

World trade is never a static thing. It is 
made up of an ever-changing mix, a mix in 
which the nation that develops something 
new gains an advantage. I am sure that we 
shall be shipping abroad over the next 5 
years a whole host of items that have never 
entered into world trade before. 

. Yet with all of this, the adverse position in 

our balance of payments has flashed a warn- 
ing signal. It has told us that a nation 
which lacks discipline, which shuns hard, 
honest work, which looks for the easy way 
out through Government largesse, is a na- 
tion that is heading for trouble, no matter 
how great its initial power. Certainly the 
United States is no exception. It is more 
essential than ever that we avoid the easy 
path of inflation; that we hold our costs, 
our Government budgets, and our prices un- 
der effective control. 

It is an awareness of this need, more than 
any other, which has caused the eyes of the 
Nation to focus on the current debate in 
steel—a recognition that the interests of ali 
the people, and not merely those of the indi- 
vidual disputants, are directly involved. 

I think we can say too that the admin- 
istration is alive to the facts and needs em- 
bodied in the balance-of-payments problem. 
It has taken already a number of steps that 
are traditional to meet such a problem: The 
budget is being balanced; a policy of tight 
money is being pursued; and interest rates 
are held high to encourage an inflow: of 
funds. All these are important, but we can’t 
be content to let matters rest. Every avenue 
needs to be explored. 

What more, then, can be done, other than 
expanding exports, to bring futrher relief 
for the balance-of-payments problem? 
Clearly the answer does not lie in cutting 
foreign aid. Nor does it lie in moving 
backward to new forms of protectionism. 
Either of these moves would be a signal, not 
only to the free world but to the Commu- 
nists as well, that the United States is un- 
willing to pay the price or bear the burden 
of world leadership. Once started down this 
path, there is no telling where we might end, 
except that the chances for world domina- 
tion by the Communists would have bright- 
ened immeasurably. 
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A CURIOUS POSITION ” 


One of the political leaders of Europe told 
me recently that the United States today 
stood in a most curious yet critical position. 
“Here you are,” he said, “more wealthy and 
in many respects more powerful than ever. 
‘Your national income has never been greater, 
your people have never been better off. Yet 
in the eyes of the world you are weaker. 
The Russians beat you into outer space and 
then to the moon. For a third of a year the 
most basic of your heavy industries lies idle. 
Now you are losing gold; the statements of 
your own Treasury head have furnished 
some doubts as to the strength of the dollar; 
and you are threatening to pull back on your 
commitments to NATO. Is it any wonder, 
then,” he added, “that the free world is 
beginning to question whether you can pro- 
vide the leadership we all so sorely need?” 

OUR LEADERSHIP REQUIRED 


Certainly the free world continues to need 
our leadership—aggressive, forceful and con- 
structive—and no matter what the problem 
with our balance of payments, we must exer- 
cise it. No other nation has the resources, 
the basic strength and the outreach to take 
over the responsibility from us. It is up to 
each and all of us to demonstrate that our 
Nation has the will and the moral fiber to 
meet our great obligations. 

The world we lead today is vastly different 
from that of a decade-ago—due in great 
measure to the farsighted policies which our 
Nation has pursued in the past. Rather than 
a weak Europe, threatened from within and 
without, we see a vigorous community, ex- 
ploring new political and economic forms, 
and growing more rapidly even than we. 

In Asia and Africa new nations have 
climbed to their knees but continue to need 
a helping hand if they are ever to rise to 


_ their feet. And to the south of us our neigh- 


bors also show progress, but'again they re- 
quire not only inner discipline but also out- 
side assistance. We have, therefore, not only 
an East-West problem but, as Sir Oliver 
Pranks puts it, “a North-South” problem: 
the old adjustment between the “haves” and 
the “have-nots.” ; 


There is certainly no room for complacency 
in all of this. The European world has been 
more than rehabilitated and is at present 
imbued with a new spirit of energy. The 
other world, however, the Communist world 
that would bury us, also has been hard at 
work. And today we find ourselves confront- 
ing a monolithic, dynamic force that is more 
assertive than ever of its eventual triumph. 

Confronted with this heavy and unrelent- 
ing challenge, and with the changes that have 
been wrought in the West, I believe the time 
has come for a new look at the political and 
institutional arrangements we have in effect 
for strengthening the free world. I have 
in mind particularly the arrangements for 
marshalling the resources necessary for de- 
fense and economic aid. 


AID PROGRAM EXTENDED 


There was a time when the major problem 
involved allocating resources which the 
United States largely could make available. 
OEEC was developed and later NATO and 
SEATO. As time went on, the United Staies 
undertook a broader aid program and Britain 
joined with others in the Colombo Plan. 
Nor should we forget the aid which France, 
even when hard pressed, gave to her overseas 
territories. 

All of this is to the good. But it has led 
today to a scattered, disparate use of avail- 
able resources. No longer is the United 
States the sole nation with a considerable 
margin of strength to throw into the bal- 
ance, Western Europe has come to the point 
where it too can shoulder substantial re- 
sponsibility for economic and military aid. 
The problem is how to join all the available 
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resources, including brains, in a — 
pool which can be effectively, al 
among all the pressing needs. 

We have to check the disparate forces, 
We have no institutional arrangement today 
which can accomplish this. NATO, OEEC, 
the Colombo Plan—none of them is broad 
enough. What is needed is an organization 
which joins North America to Europe to deal 
with the problems of the Atlantic world as 
well as its relations with the less developed 
lands. It could be a regional organization 
both in terms of politics and economics. 
An organization of this compass could then 
look to the whole range and weight of eco- 
nomic. forces throughout the free world and 
see that they are effectively deployed and 
held in balance. 

It would not be too much to ask, in these 
circumstances, that Western Europe take 
over the financing of part of the local ex- 
penditures the United States incurs in main- 
taining military establishments within the 
European area. This would certainly go a 
long way to assist our balance of payments. 
And in return we might expand shipments, 
under both military and economic aid, of 
items our Nation is best qualified to prodace 
and export. -Here is an example of the type 
of coordination which the free world must 
undertake if it is actually to realize the 
progress that will be required. Moreover, it 
would tend to coordinate not only our eco- 
nomic, but also our political, direction. 

OVERALL PLAN NEEDED 


The need is not for less aid; if anything, 
it is for more. And we of the Western 
Hemisphere and the Europeans are quite rich 
and strong enough to afford it. But we have 
moved to the point where a greater measure 
of overall planning and coordination must 
be introduced into the process. Balance-of- 
payment factors cannot be ignored, but they 
would be dealt with automatically in such 
a coordinated effort. They would take their 
place as a concomitant of a free world’s 
consideration of its joint problems. They 
would not dictate policy but be submerged 
into it. 

To have it otherwise would be to unlearn 
all the lessons of the 20th century, assimi- 
lated at such pain and at such. great cost. 
I have faith that the peoples of the West 
will grasp this truth, and that one way and 
another we shall make the adjustments that 
permit us to move forward. 


NEW FORMS ESSENTIAL 


To accomplish this consolidation of free 
world strength we need ni forms. It is 
“time, I feel that we should use our good 
offices to put an end to the incipient eco- 
nomic schism which is developing in Europe. 
The so-called sixes and sevens, which have 
arisen, it seems, through a combination of 
French hesitancy and British traditionalism 
regarding a continental coalition, embody 
the beginnings of a political division which 
would start Europe in precisely the oppo- 
site direction, from that in which it should 
now be traveling.\ 

New forms are needed to cope with the 
problems not only of Europe but of Britain, 
America and the Western Hemisphere. The 
composition of eocnomic problems in Europe 
was very well worked out in the postwar 
period through the operation of OEEC, and 
some such form should in my judgment be 
set up to deal with similar problems of the 
entire Atlantic world With such an organ- 
ization the matter of our imbalance of pay- 
ments might have been anticipated and 
composed. 

In this case cur deficit would have been 
set in a perspective which would have re- 
duced its as a factor in our 
whole defense policy (which it threatened to 
become recently, when the early withdrawal 
of our forces or a.substantial portion of them 
from Europe apparently was contemplated 
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more important that we exert 


disciplines—or perhaps revive old ones. 
not 
the 


in 
; 


shall match and overcome the 

of new spirit and mass energy 
the t bloc, with its vast re- 
sources of material and manpower, by con- 
tinued emphasis on increased leisure on our 
part. It will require the statesmanship I 
have been speaking of, buttressed by an in- 
tensive, inspired, and continuous effort on 
the part of the ordinary citizen to make him- 
self both more knowledgeable and more pro- 


: 


| 


while the flight to suburbia and security if 
Wwe are to cope with some of the imperatives 
with which the modern world confronts us. 

I hope I have not struck too pessimistic a 
note. I do not intend to, for though I see 
a well-defined. challenge ahead—of which 
our balance of payments problem is only a 
part—I believe I also see a well-defined reply 
to it. 

What it demands is the expenditure of 
greater thought, energy, and persuasion, I 
see that Drew Pearson has collaborated in 
the writing of a book dealing with the forces 
which are playing about the world and it is 
called, I believe, “US.A—A Second-Class 
Power?” We are far from a second-class 
power. We only could be. 


Health Is Paramount 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent months the Secretary of Health, 


Education, and Welfare has been under. 


heavy attack by industry and farm 
groups because of the cranberry and 
poultry incidents. 

The following item from the New 
York *Times shows the heavy pressure 
that is being brought on the White House 
to try to curb Mr. Flemmine’s efforts to 
protect the public health by enforcing 
the Food Additives Amendment of 1958. 

It is encouraging that two such out- 
standing newspapers as the New York 
Times and the Washington Star fully 
support the Secretary, and I include edi- 
torials from both papers. 

The article and editorials follow: 
[From the New York Times, Jan. 29, 1960] 
ELeven Farm Untrs Ask Wuire Hovusse To 

Curs FLEMMING ON ADDITIVES 
(By William M. Blair) 

WASHINGTON, January 29.—Eleven farm 
groups took to the White House today their 
plea that the Administration curb the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare in his 
handling of chemicals and drugs used in 


‘ture, 
Representatives of the farm groups dis- 
cussed the situation arising out of the 


tainted cranberry and poultry cases with 
Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons, the Assistant to 
the President, Gerald D. Morgan, Deputy As- 
sistant, and Robert E. Merriam, Deputy As- 
sistant for Interdepartmental affairs. 

The representatives submitted a proposal 
that President Eisenhower name a factfind- 
ing body to review the problems in the_tield 
and to recommend changes in existing laws 
and procedures relating to chemicals and 
drugs used in the production of crops and 
livestock. 

The farm leaders said they had received 
no promises but they felt the White House 
aids were aware of the problem and that it 
was being worked on. The problem, includ- 
ing the dispute between Secretary Arthur S. 
Fiemming and Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, has already been discussed in 
the Cabinet. 

The farm organizations are seeking to pre- 
vent Mr. Fliemming from repeating the cran- 
berry and poultry incidents, which they con- 
tend unduly alarmed the public and caused 
producers undue losses. Mr. Benson has sup- 
ported their position. 

It also was the impression of some leaders 
that the White House was eager to prevent 
the interdepartmental fight from becoming 
the subject of congressional hearings and 
election campaign material for the Demo- 
crats. 

The farm group included officials of the 
country’s three general farm organizations— 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange and Farmers Union, and 
dairy, poultry and other commodity bodies. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 31, 1960] 
CHEMICALS AND Our Foop 


In the wake of his efforts to protect the 
health of the American people against any 
potential health menace that may exist in 
the growing use of chemicals to increase food 
production, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Flemming has come under in- 
creasingly sharp attack in recent months. 
The peak of this campaign was reached 
last Friday when representatives of 11 major 
farm organizations—embodying essentially 
the massive political might of the entire 
farm bloc—went to the White House, and, in 
effect, demanded that President Eisenhower 
repudiate Mr. Flemming. 

It would be unfortunate, indeed, if the 
President were to give in to this open use of 
political pressure aimed at curbing a de- 
voted public servant engaged in a vitally 
important job. The many chemicals used 
in producing our foods today have had many 
beneficial effects in increasing output per 
acre and lowering costs. But the multiplica- 
tion of such chemicals and their uses have 
raised ever more serious questions of the 
impact upon the health of our people of 
the residues of these chemicals remaining 
in the food we consume. With regard to 
these questions, many of which are com- 
plex, the principle must be upheld that 
where there is doubt that doubt must be 
settled on the assumption that the health of 
the American people is primary. 

Of course, nobody supposes that the 
farmers of our Nation want to poison our 
people. And of course farmers eat the same 
food that the rest of us do. But as last Fri- 
day’s White House visit showed, farmers’ 
organizations tend to put more emphasis 
upon the financial interests of their mem- 
bers and less emphasis upon the health 
problem than would organizations represent- 
ing consumers. Mr. Flemming may have 
made mistakes in the past, but from the 
point of view of the Nation as a whole it is 
preferable that any mistakes be on the side 
of excessive caution rather than of in- 
adequate caution. Those who would use 
political pressure to weaken Mr. Flemming 
might do well to remember that consumers 
vote. 
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[From the Washington Evening Star, Jan. 23, 
1960] 
HEALTH Is PARAMOUNT 


In administering the Food and Drug Act, 
the paramount consideration of the Govern- 
ment must be the safeguarding of the public 
against dangerous contaminants. It is axio- 
matic that the public health must have 
priority over special interests which may be 
affected economically by restraints imposed 
by the Food and Drug Administration. 

It is unlikely that the mobilization of 11. 
major farm organizations against present 
policies and methods of enforcing the laws 
governing food additives was inspired by 
public health considerations.’ It is only nat- 
ural, of course, that the groups should be 
concerned over the effects of the cranberry, ,, 
chicken and other “scarces” on their mem- 
bers—the farmers who produce the country’s 
food. So it is hardly a surprise that farm 
organizations should be planning to ask the 
President to support a proposed transfer of 
the FDA to the Department of Agriculture 
from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The proposal, however, would be a step 
backward—one that would run counter to 
the persuasive reason that led to the removal 
of the FDA from the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s control in 1940. It was pointed out 
at that time that since the FDA was con- 
cerned primarily with the protection of the 
public. against health hazards from foods 
and drugs, the agency more logically be- 
longed in a department charged with safe- 
guarding public health. It also was pointed 
out that the FDA should not_be in a depart- 
ment whose primary concern is the welfare 
of farmers. 

These reasons for keeping the FDA under 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are still sound. We are confident 
that the President, if the issue should be 
brought to his attention, will view the farm- 
ers’ problem against the general background 
of the public health and that, as a result, 
he will continue to support the present effec- 
tive setup—political pressures notwithstand- 
ing. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but Only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 138, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made — 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. — 
1939); 
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Senator Gore’s Plan for School of 
Diplomacy Applauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
as published in the Chattanooga Times 
of January 27 which was written to my 
colleague, Senator Gorr, by Ralph Shu- 
macker, an able lawyer and well-known 
student of government in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

The letter applauds Senator Gore’s 
effort through his bill S. 2495 to set up 
a school of diplomacy to attract the hest 
talent in the conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ErrecTiveE Diptomacy Senator Gore’s Arm 
(Evrror’s Nore.—Senator Gore says that his 
bill, S. 2495, is pending before the Foreign 

Relations Committee and that he is hope- 

ful for its passage.) 

To the Ep!ITor or THE CHATTANOOGA TIMES: 

About a year ago you proposed that the 
Government of the United States establish 
@ school or academy .of diplomacy. I was 
greatly impressed by the basic merit of your 
proposal, and I am sure that millions of 
Americans were similarly impressed. 

Our Nation, all will agree, is engaged in a 
great world struggle with another great 
power. This struggle is not the shooting 
kind, and it seems, for the moment at least, 
to have been taken out of the deep freeze. 
This does not mean that the stakes are dif- 
ferent or any less vital to our ultimate sur- 
vival as a free society. 

Precisely, what is this struggle? We Amer- 
icans want a peaceful community of inde- 
pendent sovereign nations, whose citizens 
have, as a matter of right, certain basic po- 
litical and religious freedoms, who enjoy, 
through whatever means they deem appro- 
priate to so provide, a measure of social and 
economic justice compatible with human 
dignity, and whose goverments exist pri- 


| marily to secure unto each of its citizens a 
_ genuine opportunity to attain his maximum 
_ potential in all areas of civilized human in- 


_ terest and endeavor. 

I believe that the Soviet Union also wants 
' @ peaceful community of nations. There is 
| little evidence, however, that it wants other 
' nations to be truly sovereign or independent. 
The Soviet Union wants to raise the living 


| standards of its own people, but it has abso- 


_ lutely no concern for the social, economic, 
_ political, or religious freedom of the indi- 


|. vidual, and whatever measure of betterment 


{and it has been truly considerable) it has 
wrought for its people has been to the pri- 
| mary end that they thereby become of 
' greater value and use to the state, stronger 
threads in the fabric of a collectivist society. 
: Hundreds of millions of human beings in 
_ the underdeveloped and emerging nations of 
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Asia and Europe are now seeking and will 
soon demand a narrowing of the awesome 
gap between their standards of living and 
those of the more wealthy nations. The 
spectacular achievements of the 40-year-old 
Soviet system—although for us at an un- 
conscionable cost in human life, suffering, 


_ and degredation—will have great appeal. 


If the United States and the Soviet Union, 
as the leaders of opposing and irreconcilable 
ideologies, have abandoned war as an effec- 
tive instrumentality of world politics be- 
cause it is suicidal, we are obliged and priv- 
ileged to wage this struggle for the kind of 
world we want with the weapons of effective 
diplomacy. 

To wage this struggle, we must have men 
and women, hundreds of them, who know 
and understand the history, the language, 
the culture, the religions, the politics, the 
economics, the resources, the hopes, the am- 
bitions and the aspirations of every people 
on earth, from the smallest to the largest, 
from the poorest to the richest. * * * 

Thus staffed, our State Department should 
be infinitely more able to communicate and 
elucidate our foreign policy to us citizens 
and to enlist our informed and discriminat- 
ing support. It should be in better position 
also to develop well-conceived strategy for 
conducting our foreign policy and waging 
the aforementioned struggle throughout the 
world. This would lend genuine continuity 
and stability, as distinguished from rigidity 
or inflexibility, to our foreign policy, would 
strengthen the President in the discharge of 
this major constitutional responsibility, and 
would make meaningful the much talked of 
nonpartisan aspect of our role in world 
affairs. : 

Your suggestion of a school of diplomacy 
of the highest caliber, good enough to at- 
tract our best young minds and personalities, 
and staffed with the finest faculty we can 
muster, is in my opinion the best answer 
to this great problem. There must also be 
just rewards in the compensation we pay 
and in the respect we accord such able pub- 
lic servants. 

If the battlefield is indeed shifting to the 
conference room, we need strategists, tech- 
nicians, and advocates in world politics as 
much or more than military brains, strength 
and prowess. 

Someone will surely ask about the cost. 
But the cost, like the cost of remaining mili- 
tarily strong, doesn’t really matter, because 
failure in this international ideological 
struggle will mean the ultimate death of our 
free society. 

For the foregoing reasons, I applaud your 
past efforts in this vital area. I hope your 
labors will soon be crowned with success and 
before it is too late. 

RALPH SHUMACKER. 


In Defense of a Loyalty Oath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, next to 
the high honor I enjoy as a Member of 


Congress there is that which accrues to 
me by reason of some 17 years as @ 
member of the American Legion’s Na- 
tional Publications Commission. This 
group is charged with the responsibility 
of managing the American Legion mag- 
azine, the organization’s nationwide 
publication, and it is because of that as- ye 
sociation that I have particular pride in 

an article appearing in our current cy 
entitled, “Why Can’t Some of Our - 

versities Be Fair to the U.S. Congress?” 


This splendid article rather effectively 
answers the criticism leveled at the loy- 
alty oath required under the provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act 
and is from the pen of Managing Editor 
Robert B. Pitkin, a distinguished jour- 
nalist and a personal friend of mine. 
Incidentally, in addition to his personal 
qualifications for the task of answering 
Congress’ collegiate critics, it would 
seem pertinent to point out that Mr. 
Pitkin is the son of Dr. Walter B. Pitkin, 
a former distinguished professor of jour- 
nalism at Columbia University and one 
of America’s best known authors, 

In answering criticism by the presi- 
dent of Yale of the action of Congress 
in this instance Mr. Pitkin identifies the 
charges as ‘“‘complaints” Nos. 1, 2, and 
3 and replies to them in order. 

Complaint No. 1 that Congress has 
singled out college students for “dis- 
trust” above all other Federal bene- 
ficiaries is answered by pointing out 
that this is a defense program and that 
on the assumption that the student may 
someday be handling defense secrets we 
have a right to be sure of his loyalty. 

Complaint No. 2 that loyalty oaths 
will not make a person loyal is answered 


who is. unable or unwilling to pledge 
loyalty to the United States; and second 
it will provide the Government with an 
instrument for proceeding against per- 
jurers. 

Complaint No. 3 that loyalty oaths 
lead to political and religious oaths Mr. 
Pitkin dismisses as completely irrele- 
vent and unsupported by any a 
action taken by the Congress in this 
field. And then Mr. Pitkin suggests to 
the president of Yale that he might look 
into some of the secret oaths exacted on 
his own campus by college-sanctioned 
fraternities. 

To sun. ap, Bob Pitkin has oe an 
admirable job in pinpointing the in- 
accuracies and fallacies in the charges 
leveled at the so-called loyalty oath and 
in addition he has supported Congress 
in the discharge of its sworn duty as has 
no other writer in my recollection. The 
American Legion magazine article in 
full was made a part of the extension — 
of remarks of the Honorable A. S. Her- . 
LONG, Jr., on February 1 and is recom- 
mended to the careful perusal of every 
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citizen who believes that the protection 
of our Government from enemies both 
foreign and domestic is a paramount re- 
sponsibility of every American. 





Freight Car Supply 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask- unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment on behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners, before the special subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in support of 
Senate bills 1789, 1811 and 1812, on June 
8 and 9, 1959. 

This is a copy of the statement which 
appeared in the hearings before the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Freight Car Short- 
age of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and is contained in 
the freight car supply report issued by 
that committee at the conclusion of its 
hearings. 

I should like to point out at this time 
that, so far as freight car shortages are 
concerned, we in the West suffer under 
an undue handicap. I hope that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreien 
Commerce will be aware of that fact, be- 
‘cause the railroad cars which have been 
allocated to Western railroads have too 
often been found piled up in the éast- 
ern part of the country for use on a 
rental basis, it is true, but a very low 
rental basis, to keep the industries of 
the East going. So we ask a fair shaze 
in the use of railroad cars, and we hope 
that our plea, which we make year after 
year, will be heeded this time, and that 
we shall not be confronted next fall with 
further shortages. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILITIES Com- 
MISSIONERS BEFORE THE SPECIAL SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE IN SuP- 
port oF S. 1789, S. 1811, anp S. 1812, Junz 
8 anp 9, 1959 


The National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners is a voluntary or- 
ganization embracing within its membership 
the members of the railroad and public util- 
ity regulatory commissions and boards of 
the several States of the United States. The 
Feder sl regulatory commissions, the ICC, the 
FCC. the FPC, the SEC, and the CAB are also 
members of the association but on matters 
of legislation the association does not pre- 
sume or attempt to speak for these Federal 
agencies. My appearance is on behalf of the 
aa commission members of the associa- 

n. 

At a regular meeting of the executive com- 
_ mittee of the association held-in Washington, 
D.C., on February 28, 1957, the following 
resolution was duly adopted: 
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“RESOLUTION RELATING TO S. 942 AND H.R. 3626, 
85TH CONGRESS 


“Whereas there has been introduced in the 
85th Congress legislation to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, so as to aid in al- 
leviating shortages of railroad freight cars 
during periods of emergency or threatened 
emergency by authorizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to promote the ex- 
peditious movement, distribution, and in- 
terchange or return of freight cars: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners hereby records its 
support of the objectives of such legislation; 
and 

“Resolved further, That the legal represent- 
atives of the association are hereby author- 
ized to present the views of the association 
to the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress on such legislation or any similar bills 
designed to accomplish the same objective; 
namely, to help alleviate shortages of rail- 
road freight cars.” 

One of the most vexing, costly, and seri- 
ous problems in railroad transportation to- 
day is the problem of inadequate freight-car 
supply. The size of the Nation’s railroad 
freight-car fleet has been steadily decreasing 
over the years. The problem has become 
one of such serious proportions, that the 
NARUC in 1955 established a special com- 
mittee to study the matter. The committee, 
since that. time, has been actively engaged 
in its study, directed towerd accomplishing 
two objectives: (1) An increase in the Na- 
tion’s freight-car supply through the build- 
ing of new and additional cars, and (2) the 
maximum utilization of the existing car 
supply. 

In line with these efforts, the committee 
recommended and the executive committee 
of the NARUC endorsed the enactment of 
so-called per diem legislation in the 85th 
Congress. Similar bills, S. 1789, S. 1811, and 
S. 1812, have been introduced in this Con- 
gress. 8S. 1789 and S. 1811 would empower 
the ICC in fixing per diem rates to consider 
factors such as level of freight-car ownership 
and the value of the use of the car. Such 
an approach serves more directly as a stim- 
ulus to the building of new and additional 
cars. S. 1812 would empower the ICC, during 
periods of shortage or threatening shortage, 
to fix charges in addition to existing per 
diem charges aimed to promote the maxi- 
mum utilization of equipment. 

Each of these bills is aimed at the same 
objective; namely, to help alleviate shortages 
of railroad freight cars, and this objective 
is heartily endorsed by the NARUC. 

While such an endorsement is a serious 
step, it appears to be a reasonable and neces- 
sary one in light of the adverse economic 
impact resulting from the periodic crises in 
freight-car supply. . The inability of shippers 
to secure freight cars results in reduced 
production and payrolls, increased inven- 
tories causing greater costs and postponed 
or canceled expansion programs. While this 
total loss cannot be fully determined, it does 
nevertheless clearly emphasize the serious 
and stifling effect that the freight-car short- 
age has on the economy in some areas of 
the United States. The areas most dis- 
tressed are in those States economically con- 
cerned with the transportation facilities 
available for grain, cotton, lumber, and coal 
shipments, and the shipment of commodi- 
ties requiring refrigeration cars. 

Purthermore, and perhaps paramount, is 
the question of what would happen to our 
defense effort in the event of another full- 
scale war emergency if the Nation’s railroads 
cannot expeditiously handle the commercial] 
traffic now offered them. 

Accordingly, it is deemed appropriate to 
take all reasonable steps directed toward the 
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acquisition of an adequate freight-car supply 
and toward maximum utilization of our Na- 
tion’s existing freight-car supply. In the 


opinion of the State regulatory commissions, ~ 
the enactment of such legislation as is before | 


this special committee at this time will con- 
tribute to that end. The NARUC, therefore, 
favors the enactment of this legislation. 
Respectfully submitted. 
AvusTIN L, Ropers, Jr., 
General Solicitor, NARUC. 





Automation Object Lesson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times of January 30, 1960, entitled “Au- 
tomation Object Lesson.” 

The Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., one of the giant industrial 
enterprises of my district and the sur- 
rounding area, has made manifest the 
kind of cooperation which is needed be- 
tween management and labor as pro- 
gressive steps are taken to improve serv- 
ices to the consumer. 

Consolidated Edison is to be congratu- 
lated on the intelligent attitude with 
which it operates and labor is to be com- 
mended for the fine spirit of rapport it 
has shown. 

The article follows: 

AUTOMATION OBJECT LESSON 

The visit of 30 New York union leaders 
to the Consolidated Edison atomic generat- 
ing plant, now being built up the Hudson, 
calls attention to a story of automation that 
everyone should know—especially leaders of 
management and labor. 

The new plant is one more sweeping tech- 
nological improvement of the many which 
Consolidated Edison has put into effect dur- 
ing the past two decades. As a result of 
these the company is now turning out about 
three times as much current as in the late 
thirties with only about half as many em- 
ployees. Even more miraculous, this has 
been done without discharging any workers 
on account of technological advances. And, 
far from resisting the changes, the AFL-CIO 
Utility Workers Union, Local 1-2, which rep- 
resents the employees, has cooperated in 
carrying them out. 

All this has come through the company’s 
basic policy of what might be called natural 
employment attrition. None of the places of 
those workers who died, or who left the 
company because of retirement, ill health, 
or other causes, has been filled as the years 
went by. And, whenever possible, the work- 
ers who remained were upgraded—trained by 
the company to take the more skilled posi- 
tions demanded by the increasingly complex 
mechanisms of generation and control. 
Then, too, the company has followed a con- 
sistent policy of discussion with the union 
leaders about each step in the march of 
automation, before it has been taken. The 
same sort of union-management cooperation 
has been used in the working out of safety 
arrangements, 

The payoff of these policies has been im- 
pressive. With the great increase in the 
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company’s production per worker hour have 
come. constantly higher wages for its em- 
ployees—average weekly earnings of $116.35 
last year, compared with $32.10 in 1930. And 
there has been no impairment, but rather 
improvement, in the dividends paid since 
1942. Also the mutual respect of manage- 
ment and union that grew with consulta- 
tion has been a major factor in the com- 
pany’s remarkable record of uninterrupted 
production. The Con Edison story is an ob- 
ject lesson needed by both management and 
labor in these strike-bedeviled years. 





The Federal Elections Act of 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, edi- 
torial approval of the Senate version of 
the Federal Elections Act of 1960, better 
known, perhaps as the clean elections 
bill, has been heart warming to those of 
us who have spent years fighting for 
revision of our election laws. The Na- 
tion’s newspapers have consistently sup- 
ported the cause of clean elections over 
the years it has been, in one form or 
another, before the Congress. News- 
paper editorials—many published prior 
to Senate passage of the bill; others 
printed even before the Senate voted on 
amendments—should, I feel, be made 
available to.my colleagues. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials from the Louisville Times and the 
Wheeling News-Register be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Louisville Times, Jan. 21, 1960] 
TOWARD A BETTER ELECTION LAW 

From the time of their birth, the Federal 

Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 and the Hatch 





Political Activities Act of 1939 have been ~ 


criticized as inadequate to the task of as- 
suring elean elections. But for a variety 
of reasons, Congress had done little or 
nothing in the intervening years to 
strengthen them. 

For several years Senator THomas HEN- 
NINGS, @ Missouri Democrat, has been a 


‘ leader in this frustrating fight. He is lead- 


ing it again this year, and he has been sur- 


‘prisingly successful in the early skirmishing. 


That is no proof he will win the battle, but 
at least it permits some qualified optimism. 

As reported out by the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee, a bill now being debated would re- 
quire more detailed reporting of campaign 
financing and would raise the legal spending 
limits which are now at completely’ un- 
realistic levels. Senator HENNINGS, however, 
has several amendments he wants tacked 
on to that measure. 

One of these would make the bill ‘apply 
to primaries as well as general elections. 
Another would cover campaign commit- 
tees operating only within a single State (in 
its present. form the bill applies only to 

working in more than one 
State). Still another would put an over- 
all limit on the political contributions an 
individual could make. 
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HENNING’s first success—and it was a not- 
«ble one—came Tuesday when the Senate 
voted to the amendment making 
State primaries subject to spending limits 
and financial reporting. Obviously this is 
needed, for in some States, especially in the 
one-party South, the primaries are in effect 
the final election. 

The familiar conservative southern Demo- 
crat-northern Republican coalition took one 
of its rather infrequent-beatings in the roll- 
call. Thirty-four Democrats and 16 Re- 
publicans voted for the amendment; 21 
Democrats, mostly from the South, and 18 
Republicans voted against it. We are grati- 
fied that both of Kentucky’s Senators, JoHN 
SHERMAN COOPER and THRUSTON MorTON, 
voted for the admendment, as did VANCE 
Hartke of Indiana. Senator Capenart of 
Indiana voted against it. 

As we have said, this early success does 
not assure final victory, either for this one 
amendment or for the bill as a whole. The 
fact that the two party leaders, Senator 
JOHNSON of Texas and Senator DirKsEn of 
Illinois, voted against the amendment indi- 
cates that stiff fighting remains. Still, a 
good start has been made and we hope that 
the good fight continues. 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News Register, 
Jan. 18, 1960] 


CAMPAIGN DOLLARS 


Assuming the necessity and efficacy of con- 
gressional limits on campaign spending 
where Federal offices are involved, extension 
of the law to primaries and nominating con- 
ventions, as proposed in a bill introduced 
under the bipartisan sponsorship of Senators 
THomas C. HENNINGS, Democrat, of Missouri, 
and KENNETH B. KEATING, Republican, of 
New York, would appear to have logic on its 
side. It is logical, too, in that it would en- 
large the spending limits in the Corrupt 
Practices Act and tighten up reporting 
provisions. 

This newspaper never has had much faith 
in the effectiveness of campaign spending 
limits, and is disposed to feel that it is the 
use made of campaign money rather than 
the amount of it that should be a matter of 
public concern. Inasmuch, however, as the 
principle has been accepted, we can see no 
good reason for exempting nominations, 
which are part of the election process, or for 
refusal to provide additional safeguards in- 
tended to produce more effective compliance. 
It is to be suspected that those who com- 
plain that the proposed extension would con- 
stitute an “invasion of the proper function 
of the States” are more concerned about pre- 
serving control of nominating machinery 
than assuring the honesty of elections. 





A Bill To Strengthen Penalties for Send- 
ing Obscene Literature Through the 
Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3; 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill already introduced 
by Mrs. GrRANAHAN, which strengthens 
the penalties for sending obscene litera- 
ture through the mails. 

It has been estimated that these smut 





salesmen, as they have been called, do a 
$500 million business a year. This can 
only mean that our present laws are not 
strong enough to deter them from hese 
immoral activities. 

T feel that we aedlk aides the pends 
ties so severe that this business will sim- 
ply not be worthwhile. 

No one knows how much juvenile de- 
linquency might be prevented if this lit- 
erature were not readily available to 
every youngster. We do know that there 
is a definite link between obscenity and 
sex crimes, and that obscene matter con- 
tributes to the general corruption of 
youthful morals. 

Congress has a responsibility to see to 
it that this source of corruption is dis- 
couraged. I think that one way in which 


_this can be accomplished is to raise the 


maximum and minimum penalties, as 
this bill does, and to make prison terms 
mandatory even for first offenders. 


¢ 





The American Farm School in Greece: 
Splendid Americans in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B, KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it was 
my particular pleasure yesterday to wel- 
come Bruce M. Lansdale, director of the 
American Farm School in Thessaloniki, 
Greece, who is visiting this country to 
report on the activities of the school. 
Mr. Lansdale, formerly of Rochester, 
N.Y., is the son of the former general 
secretary of the YMCA in Rochester, Mr. 
Herbert P. The senior Mr. 
Lansdale is now general secretary of the 
national council of the YMCA. : 

I have followed with interest the great 
variety of activities in which the school 
is engaged to serve the best interest both 
of the people of Greece and of the United 
States. It is an outstanding example of 
practical technical assistance which is 
helping people at the grassroots level to 
improve their way of life. The school is 
thus strengthening the bonds of friend- 
ship between America and Greece and is 
winning friends for our country all over 
the world. 

The American Farm School, which was 
founded in 1904, operates a multipurpose 
program of agricultural and technical 
training leadership for the villages of 
Greece. The growth of the school over 
the past 50 years has been phenomenal. 
From.one mud brick house on 50 acres 
of land it-has grown to a modern pro- 
ductive institution with 50 buildings on 
375 acres of land providing a guiding 
light to rural people of Greece. In addi- 
tion to a 4-year course for 200 boys, the 
school operates a short course program 
for a thousand adults each year, a com- 
munity development program for train- 
ing existing leadership, a model demon- 
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stration center, and a livestock distribu- 


tion program. 

The school has received recognition 
from both the Greek and American Gov- 
ernments through special help to pro- 
vide scholarships for students who come 
from villages all over the country. 

I think it is particularly significant 
that visitors from so many underde- 
veloped countries of the world have come 
to study the school’s methods to deter- 
mine its application in their own coun- 


tries. They thus seek to utilize the 


unique methods of this school in help- 
ing their people to solve their own prob- 
lems. 

‘One of the most interesting elements 
in the school’s effort is that two-thirds 
of its income is raised in Greece through 
the work of the staff and the students 
and the sale of the products of the farm 
and its shops. The other third is made 
possible by the generous support of in- 
terested Americans. 


I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to salute Director Lansdale and his as- 
sociates for their splendid example of 
American friendship and assistance in 
action. The American Farm School 
typifies many of this Nation’s best fea- 
tures and is therefore doing much to im- 
prove our world standing. It is my hope 
that thoughtful Americans will continue 
their strong support for this fine and 
vital activity. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp excerpts from the pamphlet 
recently issued by the American Farm 
School. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
A Dream REALIZED 


In 1902, Dr. John Henry House, a 60-year- 
old American who had devoted 30 years of 
service to the people of the Balkans, realized 
his most cherished dream. He borrowed $500 
and purchased 50 acres of land a few miles 
outside Salonica and started a school to 
give rural boys agricultural and industrial 
training under Christian leadership. He 
built a two-room adobe ‘cottage where the 
first orphan boys lived and learned. He had 
no money and no sources of support, but he 
had faith and a vision and was able to make 
it come true. 

THE FIRE 


In 1906 he started construction on the main 
school building which took him and his boys 
10 years to finish. Each new contribution 
meant a few more bricks and mortar until it 
was finally completed in 1916. But in the 
fall of that year, a spark from a charcoal 
heating bucket set fire to the roof and in a 
few short hours 10 years of work were burned 
to the ground. But despite his years, Dr. 
House did not give up. With help from local 
sources and from his son, Charles, who came 
over to help him and later succeeded him, he 
was able to rebuild his echool and a great 
deal more. 

THE PERIOD OF GROWTH 


Over the next 23 years the school grew in 
enrollment and size in its service to the 
villages of Greece. By the time the war came 
and the founder’s son and his wife were 
interned in Germany, there were nearly 150 
students and over 15 major structures. The 
land had been increased to 300 acres and the 
school had established itself as a vital in- 
stitution in the minds of the Greek people. 
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THE BOMB 


But the occupation brought serious de- 
struction to the school. Before the troops 
left, they set two bombs in the classroom 
building and blew it to bits,- For a third 
time it had to be rebuilt, but thanks to the 
generosity of friends from America the school 
was ready to reopen by the fall of 1945. 


THE KIDNAPING 


Tragedy, however, did not end with the 
war. In January 1949, Communist guerrillas 
from the north crept into the school one 
night, kidnaped 43 boys and took them off 
toward the Iron Curtain. But each in his 
Own way was able to escape and every last 
boy returned to the school to graduate in 
June. 

THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


On May 29, 1955, the school celebrated the 
50th anniversary of its incorporation. Mes- 
sages of congratulation poured in from many 
parts of the world. King Paul and Queen 
Frederika attended the celebration where re- 
tiring Director Charles L. House was hon- 
ored with decorations from the King and 
the Royal Academy of Athens and a doctor’s 
degree from the University of Salonica in 
tribute to his loyal and faithful service to 
the people of Greece. 


THE SCHOOL TODAY 


Today, with over 50 buildings, 370. acres 
of land, 200 students in the 4-year course 
and over 450 in the short courses, the school 
is continuing its vital training program. Un- 
der Director Bruce M. Lansdale (BS., 
University of Rochester; M.A., Cornell), 
the school is cooperating closely with 
the Ministry of Agriculture in the im- 
provement of the living standards of the 
rural population of a country 65 percent 
agricultural. This striking growth and 
development has only been made possible 
through the continued support of a gen- 


erous company of thoughtful Americans.‘ 


Thanks to these friends the school ap- 
proaches the future with confidence that 
it will meet successfully the challenge of 
increasing needs for assistance to the fami- 
lies of rural Greece. 





Activities of the Port of New York 
Authority — 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago, with the permission of the 
House, I inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial by the Asbury Park 
Press concerning the activities of the 
Port of New York Authority and I am 
glad to receive permission to insert an- 
other editorial by the Asbury Park Press 
which appeared in their newspaper of 
February 1, 1960, on the same subject. 
The arguments presented in this edito- 
rial have a great deal of logic and it is 
too bad that the ambitions of those in 
charge of the Port of New York Authority 
blind their minds to the realities of the 
situation which confronts the area cov- 
ered by the scope of their activities. The 
Port of New York Authority should be 
concerned about all phases of transpor- 
tation affecting the economy of New 
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York and New Jersey and the able minds 
of the authority should be addressed to 
the solution of the grave problems facing 
commuters and the railroads they have 
to travel on. 

The editorial follows: 
MvuppLED THINKING STILL RULES THE Port 

AUTHORITY 

If railroad commuters are perplexed by 
the refusal of the Port of New York Author- 
ity to live up to its public obligations they 
have cause to become indignant over the 
news that the port authority plans to spend 
$20 million for more bus facilities in Man- 
hattan. Moreover, the port authority be- 


lieves this $20 million will accommodate all” 


bus demands in the foreseeable future. 
Then it adds this crushing blow to its rapidly 
dwindling reputation: “Providing existing 
rail facilities continue to be available.” How 
it can expect precarious rail facilities to re- 
main available at the same time another $20 
million of public credit (sold to bondholders 
through the use of legislative power) gives 
buses a greater advantage over railroads is 
a puzzle. But in.recent days the port au- 
thority, either through arrogance or stupid- 
ity, has not been noted for clear thinking. 
This newspaper recently commented on 
the need for a thorough investigation of port 
authority operations by the New Jersey Legis- 
lature. Its persistent refusal to accept re- 
sponsibility for the deplorable condition of 
passenger rail service, though it was created 
to develop terminal, transportation, and 
other facilities of commerce, prompted the 
view that the time has arrived when New ” 
Jersey learns througs public inquiry whether 


it has created a supergovernment, immune ~ 


to public opinion. 


Representative JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS in-< - 


serted these views in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of January 28, and commented: “The 
growth and power of the various authorities 
like the Port of New York Authority is some- 
thing which should have the careful consid- 
eration-of the Congress to the end that if nec- 
essary the public’s rights and conveniences 
should be protected and the operations of 


the port authority should be confined to 


the prerogatives given to it under the law.” 
The port authority has many achievements 
to its credit but it cannot bask in the glow 
of these achievements while it persists in a 
calculated plan to favor one form of trans- 
portation over another. The authority has 
been severely criticized, even to the sugges- 
tion that evil forces are at work in behalf of 
private interests, and its latest scheme will 
not lessen the growing belief that the au- 
thority is endangering its usefulness. 





The Sugar Industry in the Dominican 
Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, there ap- 
pears in today’s Washington Evening 
Star an advertisement concerning the 
sugar industry in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

The spirit of cooperativeness which 
exists between the United States and the 


Dominican Republic is in sharp contrast — 


to recent events in another sugar pro- 
ducing country. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this advertisement be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


On the eastern two-thirds of the Island of 
Hispaniola, which Columbus discovered even 
before he discovered America, an extremely 
fertile, subtropical and of almost 20,000 
square miles (over three-fourths of it culti- 
vable) already produces some million tons 
of sugar a year. 

This proud record is no mere accident of 
geography * * * no fortuitous sweep of the 
lavish hand of nature. It is deliberate, man- 
made, and science-fostered. 

In this island republic history reaches as 
far back as Western Hemisphere history goes. 
Its Ciudad Trujillo metropolis dates from 
1496. Its traditions are rich and colorful. 
But here is a case where tradition, far from 
impeding progress, has actively encouraged 
it. 

Here steadily expanding capacity for sugar 
production has not depended on mere plant- 
ing of more cane from year to year. 

Here the sugar is run by long-experienced 
business men, by agronomists who know the 
soil and climate as they know the palms of 
their hands, by engineers who harness the 
skills of mechanization to the growth of 
the soil. 

Here, inevitably, sugar output has risen to 
match sugar opportunity—for this is the land 
where sugar first grew. 

Here too sugar never has failed to meet 
its export commitments to a world that is 
hungry for it. It has even made up the sugar 
export deficits of other producing nations. 

From the most powerful and the greatest 
consuming nation in the world the Domin- 
ican Sugar Commission asks only fair and 
equitable consideration for its country’s 
leading crop—for this increasingly important 
source of supply in this area which is now 
so sensitive and responsive to world political 
and economic conditions. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC SuGAR COMMISSION. 

Crupap TRUJILLO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


LL Te 


A Program To Combat the Expansion of 
Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a pro- 
vocative letter from one of Westchester 

‘County’s outstanding builders, Alan 
Carnoy, who has come forward with an 
inspiring program to combat the expan- 
sion of communism in various areas of 
the world. Mr. Carnoy has already in- 
augurated his program in Mexico and 
has won the respect and cooperation of 
authorities in the locality where he has 
developed private homes at low cost for 
workers and retired people. 

In a word, Mr. Carnoy’s idea. is simply 
to construct low-cost homes with long- 
term mortgages so that the purchaser 
can pay off his obligation as though he 
were paying rent. By constructing pri- 
vate homes in contrast to apartment 
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.buildings the purchaser is given an 
equity in his own property, long lasting 
equity in his own country, and a certain 
sense of pride that comes with home 
ownership. Experience has shown that 
people everywhere take pride in their 
own homes, care for them and improve 
them because they are capital assets, 
and in so doing they develop a sense of 
loyalty to their homeland. 

In various parts of the world I have 
noted a-vast program of apartment 
building where people are housed like 
pigeons and where there is no sense of 
home ownership. Such a habitat makes 
the residents vulnerable to the blandish- 
ments of communism. Were these same 
people given an opportunity to purchase 
their own homes they would have a 
sense of dedication to their country 
that would make them immune to sub- 
version. , 

Mr. Carnoy’s idea, frought as it is 
with wenderful possibilities, has brought 
him little but frustration in his con- 
tacts with our lending agencies. It is 
time that we in this country awakened 
to the need for promoting this intelli- 
gent approach to the world Communist 
problem, with particular reference to 


Mexico and South America, France and: 


Italy. “—As Mr. Carnoy points out so elo- 
quently in his letter, the number of 
Communists is insignificant in all liter- 
ate countries where home ownership is 
available. Note for example the United 
States, Canada, the British Isles, the 
Scandinavian and Benelux countries, 
West Germany, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. On the other hand, in countries 
where home ownership is discouraged 
communism germinates, takes root, and 
flourishes. 

As Mr. Carnoy’s representative in the 
Congress, I strongly urge that our lend- 
ing agencies give serious thought to the 
beneficial results attainable by further- 
ing his program of home ownership 
throughout the world. 

The letter follows: 

CaRNOY INTERNATIONAL BUILDING CoRP., 
New York, N.Y., February 2, 1960. 

The Honorable Epwin B. DooLer, 

House of Representatives, 

Congress of the United States, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Doo.ey: After 3 years 
of trying to build homes abroad, I have 
come to the conclusion that we are sure 
to lose the so-called economic competition 
with the Soviet Union in many countries, 
unless the huge gap between rich and poor 
is reduced. Our middle class system—a 
characteristic of which is homeownership— 
has succeeded in bridging this gap with in- 
come taxes and higher wages. 

But in many countries the social differ- 
ences are so great that they give the Com- 
munists. confidence that their system will 
expand. Hence, I believe that we can take 
an important step toward correcting this 
situation by demonstrating how homeown- 
ership can be made available for those in 
the middle income brackets. 

Obviously, a few thousand new homeown- 
ers cannot be offered as a substitute for de- 
velopment of natural resources and crea- 
tion of jobs. However, the psychological ap- 
peal of homeownership on those already 
employed is tremendous, putting their 
dreams of a better life suddenly within 
reach. 

By purchasing a home through a small 
down payment, a person with income too 
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small for savings can become a real estate 
property owner. Each monthly mortgage 
payment, instead of rent, increaves the 
owner’s equity, a source of personal satis- 
faction. I know from experience that a 
homeowner is always improving his prop- 
erty, for it belongs to him, is worth money, 
and will be inherited by his family, whereas 
a tenant has no interest in even main- 
taining, let alone improving, the property. 

It is of tremendous importance that the 
home buyer get‘ good value, for he must be 
sure of a genuine equity from his monthly 
payments. No restrictions should be placed 
on his freedom to sell, although when some 
governments grant really good terms they 
require that the mortgage be paid off be- 
fore re-sale is permitted. Of course, the 
Soviet Union, which heoretically has home- 
ownership, just as it theoretically has per- 
sonal freedom, would have to require the 
buyer to resell to the State to prevent 
creation of capitalists. 

The number of Communists is insignifi- 
cant in all literate countries where home 
ownership is available. Such is the case in 
the United States, Canada, the British Isles, 
the Scandinavian and Benelux countries, 
West Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Israel, 
Australia and New Zealand, altogether about 
12 percent of the world. 

But the Communist vote for years has 
been enormous and continues to be where 
the laws do not encourage home ownership, 
even in highly developed and democratic 
countries such as wealthy France, or Italy. 
They are not really Communists, but mostly 
discontented péople who vote to protest 
against the lack of opportunity for improv- 
ing their living conditions. 

To make possible the building and offering 
of good homes at a low price all over the 
world, three factors are fundamental: (1) 
Land; (2) Mortgages, and (3) Government 
encouragement. Let us look at these from 
a@ practical builder’s angle: 

1. Availability of land, and not at an 
exorbitant price; The cost of land was 15.4 
percent of the total price of the average 
home built in the United States in 1959, 
according to the National Association of 
Home Builders of the United States. In 
Latin America, an improved lot usually costs 
more than the low-priced home which will 
be built on it, and prices are much higher 
than in North America. 

This stems mainly from the tradition, en- 
couraged by laws, that first a lot should be 
bought and then a house built with a con- 
tractor. This setup is excellent for land- 
owners whose share may be more than all 
labor and material for the home. In any 
case, this system will not produce homes 
with good value when wages for construction 
workers go up. 

In countries which do not have standards 
of valuation, real estate taxes may be un- 
equal or insignificant, thus . encouraging 
hoarding. In England also with a low real 
estate tax, land is offered for sale readily be- 
cause of income tax which actually limits 
regular income and forces many to sell 
capital assets. 

2. Mortgage money and appropriate mort- 
gages: Public savings are the normal source 
of mortgages for low-priced homes. In most 
countries, the governments directly regulate 
the proportion of publi¢ savings for mort- 
gages, as a rule very small and badly used. 

For example, the French direct all na- 
tional savings to one fund which annually 
allocates the amount of mortgages for each 
district. The mortgages are up to 70 percent 
of cost of construction, but as land is not 
taken into consideration, practically only 
apartments are Built, and far out of the 
cities, where land is cheaper. If this con- 
tinues, Paris, I%ke Moscow, may be sur- 
rounded by satellite apartment cities in the 
future. . 
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In Italy, there are some mortgages on 50 
percent of the combined value of land and 
house, a proportion clearly insufficient for 
the middle class. The government, mean- 
while, finances big apartment projects. 

In underdeveloped countries, a mortgage 
banker who takes in public savings will pre- 
fer to finance expensive homes for more se- 
curity. 

Savings appear as a natural human in- 
stinct in every country not facing currency 
devaluation. Homes available for a small 
downpayment are the greatest incentive for 
more savings. Unlike the nonreturnable in- 
vestment in public housing or any long-term 
general development expense, payments on 
home mortgages are started 30 days after the 
loan is made. 

The higher the mortgage and the longer 
the term, the more people can buy homes. 
In most countries right now, 20-year mort- 
gages for 80 percent of the price would be 
sufficient for many years before satisfying 
the demand. The interest should be about 
2 percent higher than interest paid on sav- 
ings by mortgage institutions. Any com- 
mission or premiums should be prohibited, 
as these immediately add to the price, which 
must be kept at the lowest possible figure. 

3. Government encouragement through 
proper laws and taxation: In many coun- 
tries, taxes and regulations make home own- 
ership very difficult for the middle class. 

The tax on change of ownership may ex- 
ceed 10 percent of the price which adds a 
very tough cash requirement to purchase of 
a home. The tax on volume of business 
raises the price by the amount of the tax. 
Other indirect taxes such as stamps and 
special privileges, as of notary publics, not 
only add to costs, but take time. 

Government regulations with respect to 
technical routine of land subdivision, mort- 
gages, and construction can actually make 
it impossible to build a home project. As 
an example, a building permit for a one- 
family home in the State of New York must 
be issued within 3 days or refused for a 
valid reason. To get the same permit in 
France within 3 months is an achievement, 
although France has centuries-old traditions 
of social organizations and cultural leader- 
shi 
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Our problem, I believe, is to find a prac- 
tical way, acceptable to other countries, of 
demonstrating how homeownership can be 
made available to the middle class. In my 
opinion this could be done effectively and 
quickly by using U.S. loans to build model 
home colonies in the suburbs of the capitals 
of countries In which we are interested. 
Such loans should be channeled through 
local mortgage-savings institutions, with 
land improvements, home construction, and 
form of sales handled according to local laws. 
Changes in the laws could be requested ‘as 
they become necessary. From practical ex- 
perience, I know that they will be granted. 

In my negotiations with U.S. international 
lending institutions, I found that our official 
stand is that housing abroad is such a tre- 
mendous problem that it would cost us un- 
told billions, and that therefore the United 
States should stay away from it. 

Such an attitude may help to explain the 
answer I received from a minor Latin Amer- 
ican official when I asked him what he 
thought of our US. Ambassador. “Very 
charming man,” he answered. And what did 
he think of the Soviet Ambassador? “That’s 
different,” the official. replied, “he under- 
stands our problems.” 

The Communists have an answer to the 
housing problem: The government builds. 
Naturally, the more the government is in 
business, the more it wants to take over, 
to produce better and cheaper, thus advanc- 
ing the economy toward the Communist goal 
of total control, along with enslavement of 
the individual. 
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We, on the other hand,‘can offer a solution 
of a free people to the housing problem all 
over the world: Pay like rent, butown. The 
obvious mistake is to think about the mil- 
lions of units needed for poor workers all 
over the world. Such units as are built are 
very much disliked by the worker, who does 
not want to stay poor, nor to be treated as 
such. So instead of millions of units let 
us start with thousands of real homes, for 
which the workers will know that they will 
also eventually qualify as owners. 

No additional burden would have to be 
assumed by the American taxpayer for carry- 
ing out such a program. The Cooley amend- 
ment to Public Law 480 (commodity sales) 
provides that 25 percent of the proceeds of 
agricultural surplus sales abroad may be 
loaned, with local government approval, to 
local American companies. 

These loans are now granted mostly to 
affiliates of the largest American companies, 
who do create jobs and teach American 
methods. They are undoubtedly helping 
the local economy and at the same time 
creating a certain amount of good will for 
the United States. The latter is diluted, 
however, by the fact that many of the prod- 
ucts of this and other industrialization 
measures, especially in the smaller coun- 
tries, are put on the market at prices which 
most local residents cannot afford. 

Such loans, I feel, could be granted also 
to small American homebuilders who, with 
local partners, would demonstrate the Amer- 
ican way of homeownership. These loans 
to builders, in my opinion, would go hand 
in hand with industrial loans in achieving 
our basic aims, because homebuilding in 
those countries is done primarily by hand, 
using local materials, thus creating more 
employment per dollar than any other type 
of investment. This is certainly another 
of many valid reasons for directing savings 
in a balanced proportion to home mortgages, 
not as substitutes for industrial loans but 
complementary to them. 

I can assure you, my dear Congressman, 
that such a policy, even on a small scale, 
will make people in other countries say that 
we understand their problems and that we 
are willing to help them. On a larger scale, 
homeownership can defeat communism. 

With many thanks for your help in Wash- 
ington during the past 3 years, and with 
bes wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN CaRNoY. 





Soviet Attempts To Infiltrate Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Ed- 
ward Crankshaw, the distinguished 
British expert on Soviet affairs, has writ- 
ten an article on the increasing Soviet 
attempts to infiltrate Africa. I hope that 
the article, which was published in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald, will receive the thoughtful at- 
tention of our State Department. I 
should particularly like to underline the 
lead paragraph: 

It looks like 1960 will be the Soviet Union's 
African year. A whole galaxy of Soviet lead- 
ers and functionaries has lately been shed- 
ding its light on all sorts of corners of the 
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Dark Continent, and many more Russian vis- 
itations are expected. 


It is my hope, Mr. President, that this 
article will help us to awaken to the need 
to more fully identify ourselves with the 
needs and aspirations of the emerging 
peoples of Africa. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Crankshaw’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Soviet Vistrors Pave Way For Moves INTO 

AFRICA—GALAXY LIGHTS DARK CONTINENT 


(By Edward Crankshaw) 


Lonpon.—It looks like 1960 will be the 
Soviet Union’s African year. A whole galaxy 
of Soviet leaders and functionaries has lately 
been shedding its light on all sorts of cor- 
ners of the dark continent and many more 
Russian visitations are expected. 

The delegation attending the independ- 
ence celebrations in the Cameroons was 
headed by M. M. Firyubin, husband of the 
redoubtable Madame Furtseva, former So- 
viet Ambassador to Belgrade and now a 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs who ac- 
companied Marshal Voroshilov on his trip 
to India. 

Firyubin’s entourage included official rep- 
resentatives of the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russian Republics, as though to establish 
a precedent of offcenter dealings with new 
states. 

INAUGURATION CELEBRATED 


To Monrovia, to celebrate the inaugura- 
tion of the Liberian President's fourth term, 
went an even more imposing tributary: the 
young and powerful Uzbek member of the 
Central Committee Presidium and Secretar- 
iat, N. A. Mukhitdinov. He worked very hard, 
seizing the opportunity to have talks with 
other African leaders. 

He met the President of Guinea, Sekou 
Toure, only lately returned from his own 
grand tour of the Soviet Union. He met 
also the Deputy Prime Minister of Ghana 
and the Prime Minister of Togoland, who 
took the opportunity to invite a Soviet 
delegation to attend the ceremonies planned 


to mark Togoland’s own independence later 


this year. 

Finally, the Soviet Union has just sent 
a new Ambassador to Guinea, who turns 
out to be none other than Daniel Sollod, 
Moscow’s Middle Eastern ball of fire. After 
a very successful time in Syria, Sollod went 
to Cairo, where he had a great deal to do 
with the events leading up to Suez. Until 
the other day he was head of the Middle 
Eastern Department of the Soviet Foreign 
Office. He seems rather a heavyweight for 
Guinea. 

How much of a threat is all this? And 
what kind of a threat? For the time being, 
it does not amount to very much. The 
Russians are learning rather than doing. 
Africa is a new field for Russian interests 
and, obviously, a very promising one. 

GREAT DEAL TO LEARN 


The Russians themselves seem to have real- 
ized that they know next to nothing about 
Africa and that there is a very great deal to 
learn, particularly about the variety of Africa 
and its history. 

There is no sign at all that they are pre- 
paring for the violent sort of activity that 
characterized their postwar penetration into 
the Far East; nor are they blundering about 
as they did more recently in the Middle East. 
They are being very cautious indeed. 

The breakaway of Guinea from France 
offered, of course, an opportunity too good 
to be missed, and Moscow certainly regards 
the credits extended last summer as money 
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well invested. But even in Guinea no se- 
rious attempt is being made to spread Com- 
mhunist doctrine so far. This applies to the 
whole of Africa. 

Certainly there is a school in Budapest 
where African leaders are being trained as 
Communist-minded trade unionists; but it 
is a very small school running very short 
courses. In the first 4-week course early 
last autumn, there were only 30 Africans 
from 10 African countries—mostly French- 
speaking territories. And the purpose of the 
course seems to be fairly generalized anti- 
colonial agitation. 

In Moscow, Prof. Ivan Potekhin, perhaps 
the leading Soviet expert on Africa, has been 
appointed chairman of a new body, the Soviet 
Association of Friendship for the Peoples of 
Africa. Prof. Potekhin is rather more than 
an academic; he is taking it upon himself to 
tell African nationalists what Moscow ex- 
pects of them. 

It expects a certain amount of violence. 
Thus in the Contemporary East, an organ of 
the.Soviet Academy of Sciences, Prof. Potek- 
hin has criticized those African nationalist 
leaders who think that the proper way to 
national freedom is through negotiation and 
compromise. 

But with all this, there is no emphasis on 
communism. Moscow is offering moral sup- 
port to African nationalist movements, ex- 
pressed for tactical reasons in varying tones 
of voice, but no more. 





Try a “Vimburger” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no limit to the ingenuity of the 
American housewife. Mrs. Wayne F. 
Smith, of 1319 North Izard, Forrest City, 
Ark., has devoted her talents both as a 
cook and as a nutritionist to the de- 
velopment of tasty vimburgers made 
from soybeans and rice. 

Mrs. Smith, who collects health recipes, 
finds that soybeans ground and added to 
other recipes enhances both the taste 
and the protein value of the food. The 
following article from the January 28, 
1960, issue of the Crowley Ridge Chron- 
icle will be of interest to Members: 

Try A “VIMBURGER” 

Milk, cheese, sandwich spread, appetizers, 
cooking oil, and vimburgers are now being 
made in Forest City from soybeans. 

Offhand, this sounds as if a new industry 
had located here. Actually, making these 
products is a daily activity of Mrs. W. F. 
Smith, who grinds soybeans in her own mill 
on a kitchen table. 

Mrs. Smith points out that soybean prod- 
ucts are very nutritious and high in pro- 
tein. 

“They are also cheap, and 65 cents worth 
of soybeans will last for months,” she says 
“Vimburgers are a substitute for meat, and 
are made with about two parts of brown 
rice and one part of soybeans. Both of 
these are ground, seasoned, and then cooked 
in a pressure cooker.” 

Mrs. Smith says that she often uses these 
vimburgers for breakfast as a substitute for 
sausage. 

She also grinds her own corn for cornbread, 
and keeps corn in the shuck on hand. It 
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is much healthier than the meal bought in 
stores, she says. 

The soybean flour is always used with 
meal, or wheat flour. Since she has been 
using so many soybeans and other health 
foods, Mrs. Smith says that she has felt 
much better. You’d be surprised how much 


proper nutrition, with plenty of protein 


helps. 

People who have suffered with gall bladder 
attacks, ulcers, and even heart trouble have 
had no reoceurrence of their trouble when 
they eat health foods, she said. 

A mock oyster stew is one of her favorite 
foods. This is made by taking all of the 
starch out of flour. “After the flour is 
soaked and washed in cold water, the starch 
is taken out and the gray mass that is left 
is gluten. This may be ground and from 
it, oyster stew, or even substitute roasts 
made.” 

One of Mrs. Smith’s hobbies is the collec- 
tion of health recipes. 

The home grinding carries over into a 
shampoo, which she makes with a mixture 
of ivory snow, mineral oil, lemon juice, and 
water. . 

Mrs. Smith was reared north of Forrest 
City, had lived for a number of years in 
Chicago, before returning here. 


For an appetizing breakfast, why not 
try this protein-packed soybean-rice 
meat substitute as sausage. They will 
tickle your palate and be good for your 
health. 





Aid to Africa and Other Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the forthcoming meeting of 
eight capital exporting countries in 
Washington late in March, to discuss 
national and international efforts at co- 
ordinating investment in Africa, and 
other emerging nations of the world, as 
reported in the New York Times, Febru- 
ary 2, 1960, by Dana Adams Schmidt. 
The same dispatch includes a recapitu- 
lation of economic and technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped areas by France, 
Belgium, Portugal, Israel, West Ger- 
many, and other countries. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have Mr. Schmidt’s 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AFRICAN Arm LOAD SEEN AS EvROPE’s—UNITED 
States To Take Mrnor Rowe sut PLans To 
INCREASE HELP TO LANDS BELOW SAHARA 

(By Dana Adams Schmidt) 

WASHINGTON, February 2.—The United 
States expects Europe to carry the main 
burden of assisting the economic develop- 
ment of newly independent African nations, 
U.S. officials said today. 


The State Department expects, however, to 
ask Congress this spring to increase the pro- 
grams of technical assistance for the coun- 
tries south of the Sahara. They now amount 
to about $15 million a year. 


Education and training are the 





pressing 


needs of all the African countries except the 
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Union of South Africa, according to State 


Department studies. 
Yet the t hopes to avoid large 
of U.S. grants and loans for capital 
investment in this part of the world. 

While the Development Loan Fund has 
made loans of $20 million for projects in 
Ethiopia, Somalia, and Liberia, and the 
Export-Import Bank is willing to consider 
loans to African borrowers, the State De- 
partment expects the big investments to 
continue to be made by European countries 
and by international institutions. 


MUCH AID NOW PROVIDED 


The French Government has reported that 
it is putting $600 million a year into grants 
and loans to its African territories, excluding 
Algeria. The British figure for all forms of 
aid to African territories is $180 million. 

The Belgian Government planned to spend 
$75 million in the Belgian Congo this year on 
economic development, balancing the budget, 
and health and scientific research. Belgian 
sources in Washington expect this program 
to continue even though the Congo will 
become independent June 30. 

Portugal has reported spending $40 million 
to $50 million per year on such programs, and 
Italy between $6 million and $7 million. 

Israel has begun to play a small but im- 
portant part in West Africa where her in< 
vestors, contractors, and technicians are 
sometimes favored over the representatives 
of larger and more powerful nations. 

West Germany, with a $20 million tech- 
nical assistance program, is also beginning 
to play arole. 


WORLD BANK BIG INVESTOR 


The big international investor in Africa's 
future is the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, which has lent 
$530 million to countries south of the Sahara 
and $100 million to countries in north 
Africa. 

The six nations of the European Common 
Market have set up a $300 million fund to 
back African development. 

An effort to coordinate all national and 
international investment in Africa and other 
under-developed areas will be made by a 
meeting of eight capital exporting countries 
due to meet here late this month in March. 
The meeting is sponsored by the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation. 

One of the main objectives of the meeting 
will be to devise means of dealing with Soviet 
penetration. 

In Africa south of the Sahara this has 
taken the form of credits_of $35 million to 
Guinea and $100 million to Ethiopia. 

Guinea has agreed in principle to receive 
French economic aid again and the United 
States has begun negotiations for an aid 
agreement. 





Today’s Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT | 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 ) 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the maga- 
zine U.S. News & World Report, in its is- 
sue dated February 8, 1960, has pub- 
lished an unusual but factual appraisal 
of today’s farm problem. As a member 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
and a lifelong operating farmer, I can 
testify to the many frustrations with 
which the modern farmer is faced, in 
staying in step with new developments 
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and financing new equipment and facil- 
ities. Some legislation that was passed 
to help the farmer has over the years 
been of questionable benefit to the small 
wheat farmer, particularly. I must say, 
I have not given up hope for legislative 
relief in 1960, but the outlook is not 
bright. The complexion of the Congress 
is the same as last year, but it would be 
my desire to lay aside political differ- 
ences on this important matter. 

The disagreements among the major 
farm organizations over a basic ap- 
proach, I believe, have been tempered to 
a small degree. Among our farm popu- 
lation itself, I believe, there is recogni- 
tion that a further buildup of surpluses 
must be stopped. Under the circum- 
stances so clearly set out in this article, 
it is difficult to see how the farmer could 
cut his production and stay in business 
without an increase in price. . 

Mr. Speaker, the magazine article I 
ask to include here contains some basic 
truths about the situation in farming 
today, and I commend it to the House 
of Representatives: 

WHERE MODERN EFFICHIENCY DOESN’T Pay Orr 

Farmers once again are caught in a squeeze 
between rising costs and declining income. 
The squeeze is expected to grow tighter as 
pay raises for city workers, sparked by the 
raise in steel, are passed on to farmers in 
the form of higher prices on the things they 
buy. 

What the farmer sees when he looks at the 
facts_is shown by the accompanying chart. 
He sees, for one thing, that efficiency hasn’t 
paid off for him. 

The American farmer, on the average, has 
increased his efficiency by 65 percent in the 
past 10 years. He has done this by investing 
his Own money, or borrowed money, in new 
machinery and improved methods. This 
improved efficiency has been accompanied 
by a drop of 7 percent in farm prices. 

By contrast, the city worker in offices and 
factory has had raises far greater than his 
increase in efficiency. While efficiency in of- 
fices and factories has gone up by 21 percent 
in the past 10 years, pay has risen by 58 
percent. The increase in efficiency by city 
workers was due largely to investment by 
employers in new equipment and methods. 

BARGAIN FOOD? NO 


Consumers, however, have not enjoyed 
lower food prices as a result of declining 
farm prices. 

The food from U.S. farms that goes into 
the market basket of the average housewife 
now returns the farmer 12 percent less than 
it did 10 years ago. The housewife, how- 
ever, has to pay 9 percent more than she 
paid 10 years ago. Increases in middle- 
man costs have more than offset the 
farmer’s loss. - 

Farmers, as a result, get a smaller percent- 
age of the consumer’s food dollar than at 
any time since 1939. 

Another comparison watched by the 
farmer is the parity ratio, official measure 
of his buying power. It has dropped nearly 
20 percent since 1950, to the lowest point 
since 1940. In simple terms, this means that 
a bushel of corn, a bale of cotton, a slaughter 
hog will buy less than 10 years ago. 

All this has put the farmer on a tread- 
mill. He has increased efficiency, enlarged 
his farm, sold more products. But his in- 
come for a year’s work remained virtually 
the same in 1959 as in 1950—about $2,500 for 
the average U.S. farm. Those dollars, today, 
are worth 18 percent less than in 1950. 

That is today's farm problem as seen by 
farmers. 
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The Van Buren Award to Mrs. Olga 
Weber, of Louisville, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK 





J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
recently learned that Mrs. Olga Weber, 
of Louisville, Ohio, is the first individual 
not in the service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to become the recipient of the 
Van Buren Memorial Award, presented 
by the Defenders of the American Con- 
stitution. 

I am pleased to join with her many 
friends in extending sincere congratula- 
tions upon the occasion of her being the 
recipient of this significant document. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this Van Buren Me- 
morial Award be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the award was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 17, 1959. 

The Defenders of the American Constitu- 
tion take pleasure in presenting their award 
for the American citizen, not a member of 
the Federal Government, who has done the 
most during the year 1959 and before, to pro- 
mote love, respect, and knowledge of the 
American Constitution among his or her 
fellow citizens, to Mrs. Olga T. Weber, of 
Louisville, Ohio, citing the following achieve- 
ments: 

Displaying extraordinary courage, persist- 
ence, and energy in her unselfish, patriotic 
endeavor to keep alive in the minds and 
hearts of her fellow citizens the proper rev- 
erence for the American Constitution, which 
is the spirit of the Republic and our shield 
against tyranny, Mrs. Weber contributed 
books and patriotic literature to schools and 
the general public. She persuaded Gov. 
Frank J. LavUscHE, of Ohio, to proclaim 
September 17 as Constitution Day in that 
State. Through Congressman Bow, of Ohio, 
she introduced in Congress a resolution to 
declare this date a legal holiday, and caused 
a@ resolution to be passed by the Congress 
and signed by President Eisenhower ob- 
serving September 17-23 as Constitution 
Week. She obtained from the town council 
a resolution making Louisville, Ohio, “‘Con- 
stitution Town,” and followed this up with 
highway markers obtained through the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Commis- 
sion reading: “Louisville, Constitution 
Town, originator of Ohio’s annual Consti- 
tution Day, September 17.” Finally, she has 
brought about in Louisville a great celebra- 
tion on September 17, Constitution Day, 
with parade, speeches by prominent people 
in the public square, and Constitution 
quizzes in the schools. 

Undaunted by the indifference and some- 
times the hostility of some citizens and 
Officials, Mrs. Weber carries on her campaign. 
By her conduct she has rendered great and 
lasting service to the United States of 
America, and set an example of patriotism 
which, in these dangerous and precarious 
times, is invaluable. The Defenders of the 
American Constitution doff their hats to a 
great American who ranks with the Founding 
Fathers in preserving the Constitution which 
was their legacy to Americans of today. 

P. A. Dew VaLtez, 
President, Lieutenant General 
U.S.M.C. (Retired). 
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Achieving a Peaceful and Prosperous 


World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, truly 
one of the major challenges facing us 
today is that presented by the under- 
developed areas of the world. As more 
and more nations emerge into independ- 
ence, the ideological contest for these 
uncommitted peoples will become ever 
more intense. 

In a recent address before the 64th 
Congress of American Industry in New 
York, Mr. Thomas J. Watson, Jr., presi- 
dent of International Business Machines 
Corp., forcefully outlined the nature of 
this challenge and underscored the 
urgency of vigorous U.S. action to meet 
accelerated Communist programs. Mr, 
Watson’s remarks are particularly sig- 
nificant in view of his capacity as one 
of our Nation’s prominent leaders in the 
business community. 

Believing that it will be of wide inter- 
est, I ask that his address entitled 
“Achieving a Peaceful and Prosperous 
World,” reprinted in the January 1 issue 
of Vital Speeches of the Day, be included 
at this point in the RrEcorp: 

ACHTEVING A PEACEFUL AND PR SPEROUS 
Woritp—ItT Witt TaKE SACRIFICES, UOURAGE, 
AND Harp WorRK 

(By Thomas J. Watson, Jr.) 

I have been assigned a very broad title 
today, and I shall try and cover just a small 
portion of it. It is, as you perhaps know— 
“Achieving a Peaceful and Prosperous 
World.” 

This hopeful world the subject describes 
depends upon our progress here at home, our 
progress with the industrialized nations of 
the world, our relationship with the Soviet 
Union, and our relationship with the under- 
developed areas of the world. 

Obviously, there is time this morning to 
deal with only a fractional part of the prob- 
lem. I have picked an area which I believe 
deserves our attention and is getting very 
little of it. The problem of the under- 
developed or developing areas of our world. 

Before I start, may I congratulate Stanley 
Hope and all of the officers and directors 
of the N.A.M. for the magnificent planning 
that has gone into this very interesting con- 
ference. I’m sure that all of us will gain a 
great deal through our presence here. 

In order to think about some of the means 
at our disposal for achieving a peaceful and 
prosperous world, it is necessary to begin by 
looking backward. 

Since the end of World War II, we have 
witnessed a number of revolutionary de- 
velopments—events of great historical sig- 
nificance. 

We have seen the production of goods and 
services in the United States doubled and 
resulting benefits in the form of higher in- 
comes and greater leisure. 

We have seen the triumph of the Marshall 
plan, and the beginning of the common 
market * * * a dramatic demonstration that 
at long last, major countries in Western 
Europe are beginning to adopt the American 
Philosophy of broad consumer markets and 
an economy of the working man. 
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We have witnessed a technological renais- 
sance in science, in the atom, in missile de- 
velopment, in satellites, and space explora- 
tion, in electronics, and in chemistry. 

We have seen emerge a new world balance 
of power, with a Soviet Union that has made 
formidable strides on every front: economic, 
social, and scientific. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of 
all, we have seen the emergence—the polit- 
ical birth or achievement of independence— 
of 22 new nations. These new nations are 
concentrated in the nonwesternworld. They 
are found in Africa and the Middle and Far 
East. Largely, their names are unfamiliar, 
their locations obscure. 

In Africa: Ghana, Guinea, Libya, Mo- 
rocco, Sudan, and Tunisia; in the Middle 
East: Israel, Jordan, and the United Arab 
Republic; and in the Far East: Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, North and 
South Korea, Laos, Malaya, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and North and South Vietnam. 

I mention them all, for in the years to 
come, many of them will become tremend- 
ously important to the Western World. 

These nations have a total population of 
about 800 million * * * one-third of the 
world total. They have a great deal in com- 
mon * * * despite their different cultures, 
backgrounds, histories; political institutions, 
and varying stages of economic development. 

They have all undergone—or are under- 
going—radical changes * * * political, eco- 
nomic, and social. These changes are in- 
spired by a nationalistic fervor; an almost 
fanatic desire to thrust off the yoke of co- 
lonialism; to free themselves from imperial- 
ism; to establish self-rule and to achieve in 
their own right the dignity of being free. 
These nations are most anxious to eliminate 
poverty and to secure a standard of livin 
and a degree of security commensurate with 
what mid-20th century technology can pro- 
vide. 

It’s appalling to realize while we sit in our 
warm comfortable America that almost a 
billion people have an average per capita in- 
come of about $150 per year. ‘It seems ob- 
vious that these people are susceptible to a 
new governmental philosophy in the future. 
What that philosophy will be will depend 
largelf on how interested we Americans be- 
come in the problem and how well we sell 
our ways to these people. 

Therefore, I believe that one of the major 
keys to a peaceful and prosperous world is 
to be found in these underdeveloped and 
largely uncommitted areas of the world. 

In the great ideological contest of our 
times—that of Western democracy and Euro- 
Asian communism—these uncommitted na- 
tions will play a strategic part; indeed, as 
they grow in power and strength, their 
weight may be great enough to shift again 
the entire world balance of power. 

It is, therefore, imperative that all Ameri- 
cans know more about these nations and 
that we in the United States exert the kind 
of bold and imaginative leadership essential 
to win the large majority of these nations 
toward Western orientation. 

In the great contest for these all-impor- 
uncommitted nations—two niajor 
problems immediately stand out: 


First, we face a serious challenge from | 


Moscow. Economically, they are still far 
behind us but they are growing rapidly and 
they have the advantage of being able to 
concentrate their resources where it is po- 
litically most feasible. 

To those not living in the advanced in- 
dustrial nations, communism, on the sur- 
face, is easy to describe with appeal. It offers 
what sounds like a magic road to success. 
It proposes to take from the rich and give 
to the poor. There are concrete successes 
which it can point to and its salesmen never 
speak of its weak points. Its one-party 
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system * * * its state-above-individual phil- 
osophy * * * its dictated policies * * * all 
these are left out of the sales talk. 

The Soviet acknowledges—even publi- 
cizes—the reality that more than one-half 
of the world’s populations still live on inade- 
quate diets. Most important, it proposes to 
change this for the better. 

Communism points with pride at its own 
achievements. Khrushchev has told us and 
the underdeveloped nations in ringing state- 
ments that: 

Industrial production in the Soviet Union 
has increased 36 times since 1913, but only 
4 times in the United States.. He forgets our 
relatively high and his very low 1913 base. 

That all. Soviet citizens are literate versus 
24-percent literacy before the revolution, 

That last year, they graduated 94,000 engi- 
neers against our 35,000. 

He tells us how successful his 7-year plan 
is already proving to be—how in 1959 alone 
they will produce more than $10 billion 
worth of goods more than the plan for this 
year calls for. 

He talks boldly of radical increases in oil 
production, steel production, hydropower 


developments—and not least of all—their. 


space and missile achievements. All this is 
tremendously impressive to underdeveloped 
nations. 

Some years ago, Lord Balfour described 
communism as a great way of making rich 
men poor but a dubious way of making poor 
men rich. Their record of performance is 
to the contrary. Communism has raised the 
standard of living in Russia materially. Our 
democratic system has done much better 
under any comparison but attempts to prove 
the Soviet system an economic failure are 
wishful thinking. 

The people from the less developed na- 
tions see what is going on. They are con- 
stantly reminded of it in glowing terms, and 
they cannot help but wonder whether they 
should not try to emulate what may appear 
to them to be a successful system. And, the 
Soviet does what it can to spark this belief. 
In addition to extensive propaganda warfare, 
the Soviet Government has put out more 
than $2 billion worth of capital commit- 
ments in 19 countries since 1953—supervised 
by more than 2,800 very enthusiastic Soviet 
technicians. 

In the face of the startling increases in 
production which I have related and which 
are a matter of common knowledge to all of 
you, I would make a plea for complete real- 
ism in understanding the appeal of com- 
munism to underdeveloped and underpriv- 
ileged nations. To look on Khrushchev’s 
claims,, however exaggerated, as ineffectual 
is merely to put one’s head in the sand. 

I was stationed in the Soviet Union during 
World War II and went back to Moscow this 
summer for a short visit. The enthusiasm 
of the average Russian for his system and 
what it has produced is amazing. They are 
proud and they believe sclidly in what they 
are doing. 

I’m sure when they go abroad as tech- 
nicians assigned to an underdeveloped area, 
their pride and enthusiasm make them very 
effective salesmen for communism. 

The second major problem we face is in- 
ternal and perhaps it is more important than 
the external problem, which is largely 
Russian. 

Specifically speaking, it’s the apathy which 
has crept across our whole land. Our sys- 
tem has produced so much for us that it has 
an ominous tendency'to soften us as a people. 
We are apathetic about our Government, our 
defense posture, inflation, and many other 
things. 

Today I will address myself to our apathy 
about things international, Internationally, 
we've had our way for so long that perhaps 
we conclude we can continue to win on inter- 
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national issues without real knowledge and 
effort. 

We are an acknowledged world leader but 
Wwe can’t run on our reputation. We've got 
problems abroad as close as Cuba, Panama, 
and South America. The sooner we recog- 
nize these problems as serious * * * and the 
sooner many of us get interested in them, 
the sooner they will begin to be solved. 

Our apathy, internationally, is based on 
lack of knowledge. We are the world’s 
largest international investors and traders. 
If we lose our position in world markets, 
we lose more than anyone else. Yet, we 
don’t seem to realize it. World markets are 
vital to our whole economic machine. A 
substantial loss in these markets will mean 
a lessened prosperity here at home. The 
philosophy of isolation isn’t compatible with 
our modern United States, even just on an 
economic basis. 

Those are the two sharp facets of the 
problem. Soviet realism and salesmanship 
sparked by great enthusiasm * * * and Amer- 
ica’s vastly superior economy and political 
system with an apathetic American public. 

Of course, there are a number of things 
to be done. Many are already started and I 
detect a stirring in the United States which 
I suspect is a change in our national atti- 
tudes. 

It’s imperative that we understand our 
need for friends and allies abroad. We sim- 
ply can’t exist without them. 

One of the very important ways of win- 
ning allies is through our mutual security 
program—Foreign Aid. This is a program 
which has always had bipartisan support. 
President Truman and President Eisenhower 
both have strongly supported the program. 
Yet, it is always debated and pared in Con- 


gress. 

For the fiscal year 1960, COngress was asked 
to appropriate $3.9 billion for the mutual 
security program’* * * much of it for under- 
developed nations. It was emphasized that 
this was the minimum figure necessary to 
accomplish our objectives. The final appro- 
priation was $700 million short * * * almost 
20 percent less than was requested. 

While we cut our appropriations, the Com 
munists increase theirs. By concentrating 
their expenditures in selected countries, 
they are getting more mileage per ruble 
spent. Currently, they are spending con- 
siderably more than we are in Indonesia, 
in the United Arab Republic, in Yugoslavia, 
in Afghanistan, in Ceylon, in Iraq, and in 
Ethiopia * * * all countries important to us. 

We must realize that the Communists are 
fully committed to the contest for the under- 
developed nations, while at times it appears 
that we haven't really decided whether we 
are competing or not. 


There are many critics of the whole foreign 


aid idea. We should ask ourselves why we 
initiated our aid program th the Mar- 
shall plan and why we havé initiated all 


other aid programs abroad * * * ask our- 
selves the basic reason for the expenditure 
of every American penny abroad. Of course, 
it has been our enlightened self-interest. 
For this reason, requests for appreciation 
from foreigners and requests for publicity in 
foreign papers as to how much we have 
done for their nation are really ridiculous. 

The Marshall plan money was 
abroad to prevent the entire 
tinent from becoming Communist statel- 
lites * * * and I think that there are few in 
this room that would deny its success. 

Our military and economic aid abroad 
since that time has all been for this very 
same reason. 

Foreign aid is aimed at — up the 
economies of our allies and friends through- 
out the world. Developing nations need 
capital just as we needed foreign capital 
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here at home to aid in developing our own 
* @conomy years ago. 
aid must one day cease, even in 
underdeveloped areas. It must be sup- 
Planted by a trade program of major pro- 
portions and on a two-way basis. The So- 
viet is most active in making trade agree- 
ments, supplemented by long-term credits 
to these nations * * * and we must compete 
and win in this area. 

These nations are capital shortage nations. 
They can raise capital by trading abroad, 
by importing capital, by encouraging private 
investment. We should aid them * * * by 
lowering tariffs, investing abroad and shar- 
ing our great stockpile of know-how with 
them. 

We must strengthen and improve our 
posture of leadership throughout the world. 
We must elect Government leaders who 
understand that partisan politics at home 
must be balanced by effective international 


p. 
Finally, to reach the goals which we set for 
ourselves, we must realize that some sacri- 
fice is necessary. We can’t do all of the 
things necessary for the United States to 
,do—in this country and abroad—and still 
proceed on the “business as usual” basis. 
Additional expenses should be balanced by 
additional taxes or a commensurate reduc- 
tion in existing Governmental expense. We 
want to spend everything that is necessary 
for all of the programs to strengthen 
America * * * we want a balanced budg- 
et * * * and we want the same or lowered 
taxes. These three are incompatible. One of 
our first sacrifices must be a willingness to 
accept higher taxes, if necessary, in order to 
accomplish our purpose of keeping America 
ahead of the world on all counts. There 
are no easy solutions. 

The future can be as bright or as dark as 
we choose to make it. 

The choice of how America goes in the 
years ahead is squarely up to us. We can’t 
lay the responsibility on our Government, 
our President, or our military leaders * * * for 
in the end, we are the policymakers. 

The decision that we will make the sacri- 
fices necessary for victory is a difficult one 
to reach. Our Government can reach it 
only if it is backed and led by a majority 
of people who clearly support its decision. 

This country is a shining goal for nearly 
all the people on earth whether they admit 
itor not. The fact that nearly all Americans 
have a chance for success and that many or 
most do in fact succeed, is well known 
abroad. Most of the uncommitted nations 
want to follow us. Let’s make it possible, 
even easy, for them to do it. 

We won't do it with fizzling rockets or 
lowered taxes or something for everyone. 
It will take sacrifices and courage and hard 
work, but the goals are tremendous, so let’s 
get on with the job. 

The alte: ve is not one which we would 
want to con plate. 





The Social Security Drama of 25 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
its lifetime, the United States—as a pio- 
neering nation of free government—has 
faced tasks of designing programs to 
meet the many-faceted needs of its citi- 
zens, within its political and economic 
principles and systems. 
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The success of these endeavors is 
probably best illustrated by the fact 
that, as a people, we now enjoy the high- 
est standard of living in the history of 
the world. 

We recognize, of course, that during 
our trial and error processes, we have 
not always been successful; too, there 
still remain many unsolved problems as 
we face the future. 

In a nation of freedom and progress, 
however, the creation of ever-better liv- 
ing conditions has miraculously length- 
ened the lives of our people. : 

The 1900 life expectancy was 47 years. 
By contrast, the average today is 70 
years. 

With greater longevity has come the 
challenge of providing for the increasing 
number of senior citizens at the apex of 
life—in retirement when they are no 
longer members of the labor force, often 
with little or no income, and without a 
retirement “nest egg.” 

Recognizing that a great need exists in 
this field, there nevertheless have been 
widely divergent views as to how the 
need should be met, or whether it should 
be met at all through a national pro- 
gram. 

However, the Nation 25 years ago es- 
tablished the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program. The program has 
from time to time been the target for 
criticism. For exampie, there have been 
those who thought that the program was 
not the kind that should be integrated 
into a basically free-enterprise, private- 
initiative system. 

Whatever its shortcomings, social se- 
curity was adopted, and is now one of 
the broadest pieces of welfare legislation 
enacted in our history. Today, about 9 
out of every 10 of our citizens are cov- 
ered by the social security law. At the 
end of 1959, almost 13,750,000 men, 
women, and children were drawing old- 
age.and survivors and disability benefits 
averaging $80 a month. The benefits 
totaled $10.3 billion. 

In Wisconsin last year, more than 
319,000 persons drew benefits totaling 
more than $20 million a month. 

Despite the broad coverage of OASI, 
I nevertheless believe individuals and 
private enterprise through privately 
sponsored programs should be encour- 
aged to provide benefits for retirement 
years to the maximum extent possible. 

Generally, however, social security is 
helping to meet the needs of more than 
13 million citizens—many of whom are 
not otherwise provided for—and con- 
tinues to make a substantial contribution 
to better living conditions for these 
upper-age citizens. 

The program, itself, of course, needs 
improvement. Among other things, I 
believe, that the present limitation of 
$1,200 annually allowable on extra earn- 
ings is absolutely unrealistic.’ For that 
reason I have introduced legislation to 
increase the amount from $1,200 to 
$1,800 annually. 

In view of the high cost of today’s 
living, Congress, too, should, I believe, 
take a sympathetic look at various other 
aspects of the program, including the 
level of benefits, age of eligibility for 
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disability retirement, and other require- 
ments of the program. 

In designing the social security sys- 
tem, there were a number of individuals 
in Wisconsin who played significant 
roles. These include Prof. John R. Com- 
mons of the University of Wisconsin; 
Edwin E. Witte, sometimes called the 
father of social security; Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, the first Federal Administrator, 
who was dubbed “Mr. Social Security;” 
and Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen, a pupil and 
aid of Professor Witte at the Madison 
campus of the University of Wisconsin. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal car- 
ried an article entitled “Social Security 
Drma of 25 Years.” This informative 
article reveals the significance of the 
role which social security has played in 
the life of the people of our country. 

Reflective of the U.S. pioneering efforts 
to fulfill the needs of its aging citizens, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the ar- 
ticle printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Jan. 31, 1960] 
THe Socra. Securiry DrRaMa or 25 YEARs, 

Most ImporTant Soci, Law IN US. 

History, Has BroucuT Bic BENEFITs, STILL 

Is GrRowInc; Four WISCONSIN MEN Hap 

MaJsor ROLES 

(By Ellen Gibson) 

To Americans under 45, social security is 
as much a part of their way of life as the 
public schools, collective bargaining or 
weiner roasts. Older citizens may remem- 
ber how the very idea of social security 25 
years ago shocked some contemporaries into 
cries of “socialism” and predictions that 
initiative and thrift were doomed. 

This year social security celebrates its 
silver anniversary. The act setting it up 
was approved by a lopsided congressional 
majority in the heyday of the New Deal. 
When President Roosevelt signed *it on 
August 14, 1935, he called the measure the 
cornerstone of a structure which is by no 
means complete. It is still unfinished. 

Congress has added repeatedly to the 
original framework, and additional proposals 
for changes are expected this year. 

WHAT SOCIAL SECURITY DID 

Whatever its shortcomings, the social se- 
curity act towers as the most important 
single piece of social legislation enacted in 
American history. 

This is what it did: 

1. It said that the National Government 
had some responsibility for the relief of in- 
dividual suffering. The countrywide de- 
pression had proved that each man could not 
always look after himself and his family if 
he just worked hard enough and behaved 
himself. 

2. It authorized the Federal Government 
to establish a compulsory old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance program (OASI) under 
which employers and workers would be 
taxed. ,When a worker died or retired at 65, 
benefits would be paid out of the trust fund 
to him or his survivors to replace part of the 
earnings the family had lost. (Recently, 
benefits also have been made available for 
persons over 50 retired by disability.) 

8. It provided for Federal grants of money 
to States to share the cost of public assist- 
ance to the needy blind, aged, and dependent 
children, It said that records should be con- 
fidential and that grants to these persons 
should be made monthly and in cash, not 
in commodities as had been typical in relief 
programs. (Aid to the totally and perma- 
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nently disabled joined the other three cate- 
gories later.) 

4. It encouraged State unemployment com- 
pensation plans modeled along the lines of 
the only system then in operation—Wiscon- 
sin’s. 

5. It increased Federal funds for maternal 
and child health, crippled children, and child 
welfare. 

Four, Wisconsin men 


For this monumental concept, four Wis- 
consin men may claim major credit. The 
theoretical basis for such social action hdd 
been debated in the University of Wisconsin 
classroom of Prof. John R. Commons, 
world famed labor economist, in the early 
1920's. Edwin E.,Witte, the father of social 
security, and Arthur J. Altmeyer, its first 
administrator who was dubbed Mr. Social Se- 
curity, were proteges of Professor Commons. 
Wilbur J. Cohen was a pupil and aid to 
Witte at the Madison campus. 

Return in imagination now to the United 
States of 25 years ago. The central fact was 
that two out of every nine workers were un- 
employed. Many of those with jobs worked 
only part time. The average weekly wage in 
manufacturing was $18.40. Welfare re- 
sources were few. Steps were being under- 
taken to haul the Nation out of its worst 
depression. 

On June 8, 1934, President Roosevelt told 
Congress that “among our objectives, I place 
the security of the men, women and chil- 
dren of the Nation first.” He expressed his 
belief in social insurance financed by com- 
pulsory contributions. 

Three weeks later he appointed a commit- 
tee on economic security, headed by Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins, to draft a pro- 
gram. 

PROF. WITTE CALLED “TOWER OF STRENGTH” 


Wisconsin’s Professor Witte was named 
executive director, and he took Cohen to 
Washington with him as research assistant, 
Altmeyer, then Second Assistant Secretary of 
pers became chairman of the technical 


Witte, now 73 and living in Madison, was 
born in Jefferson County and graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin, where he 
also spent 46 years on the faculty. Professor 
Witte never was content inside an _ ivory 
tower. Before his social security assignment, 
he had been statistician and secretary for 
the State industrial commission and first 
director of the pioneer unemployment com- 
pensation program. As its chief, Witte had 
made the Wisconsin legislative reference li- 
brary a model. 

Miss Perkins, a renowned social worker 
with uncommon political and administra- 
tive skill, called Witte a “tower of strength, 
@ miracle of intelligence, imagination and 
flexibility” as he directed the high powered 
100-member committee in its enormous task. 

Altmeyer, now 66 and also a Madison resi- 
dent, was born in De Pere. After his gradu- 
ation from the State university he became 
Professor Commons’ assistant and later was 
statistician and secretary for the State in- 
dustrial commission, where he started the 
Nation's first unemployment index. 


Altmeyer’s role 


In 1933 Altmeyer became chief of the 
compliance division of the national recovery 
administration. After the committee on 
economic security concluded its work, Alt- 
meyer nursed the newborn program to ma- 
turity as chairman of the social . security 
board. He was later commissioner for social 
security. He was retired in 1953 by an 
Eisenhower administration reorganization. 
Succeeding him was another Wisconsin man, 
John W. Tramburg, former State welfare 
director. : 

For the “prodigious achievement” of 
launching the social security vrogram on 
@ smooth and efficient course, Aitmeyer de- 
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serves major credit, according to Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., historian of the New Deal. 
He ran the biggest insurance business in the 
world, but was little known. Typically, Alt- 
meyer himself once observed, “A successful 
administration is about as interesting as 
cold spinach.” 
MILWAUKEEAN COHEN NOW AT MICHIGAN 


Cohen, now 46 and professor of public wel- 
fare administration at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, is a Milwaukee native 
who became a specialist in the theory and 
practice of social security here and abroad. 
After his job with the draft committee he 
became Altmeyer’s personal assistant and 
technical adviser. When he resigned from 
Government service in 1956 he was director 
of research and statistics for the Social Se- 
curity Administration. Dynamic and ar- 
ticulate, he contributes continuously to the 
thinking of social welfare circles on basic 
policy issues. 

Social welfare, economics, and the law 
were not well prepared for the challenge and 
opportunity of writing social security legis- 
lation. There was no popular demand for 
it; people stil lare amazingly indifferent, con- 
sidering that the annuities they are purchas- 
ing with 3 percent of their annual earnings 
(up to $4,800) may be worth $20,000 to 
$35,000 each. 

Unemployment compensation aroused the 
most controversy within the committee. Be- 
cause Wisconsin had the only working plan, 
and because this program had ardent sup- 
porters in strategic positions, the idea of 
separate, State administered funds to which 
employers would contribute (gaining tax re- 
bates if they kept unemployment down) pre- 
vailed. The President also favored State 
plans because he believed they would sit 
better with Congress and not be challenged 
as unconstitutional. Many persons then, 
and more now, argue that this has resulted 
in @ crazy-quilt pattern of uneven coverage, 
and that a national program would have 
been better. 


EUROPEAN PLANS FIRST 


The bulk of the truly radical social se- 
curity proposals were agreed upon with sur- 
prisingly little fuss. There were no Ameri- 
ean blueprints, but most European nations 
had developed social insurance much earlier. 
The first plan was activated in Germany in 
the 1880's by the conservative Chancellor 
Otto von Bismarck. 

The committee and the Congress might 
have gone much further than they did. 
Specifically, they might have included pro- 
vision for medical care insurance—the hot- 
test unsolved issue in the field now—with 
little argument. Sicknes costs were one of 
the first things the European systems had 
sought to protect against. 

Miss Perkins, among others, objected to 
the employee contribution feature. She ar- 
gued that the employer would shift his share 
to the consumer and that the worker, as con- 
sumer, would be paying both portions. 
President Roosevelt contended that the joint 
contribution gave workers a legal, moral, 
and political right to collect benefits. 

“With those taxes in there,” he is quoted 
by Schlesinger, “no damn politician can ever 
scrap my social security program.” 


BUSINESS WOULD DEMAND SYSTEM 


Social security did not provoke the up- 
roar that many other New Deal proposals 
did. But the opposition was bitter and 
mainly from the business world. 

This is a puzzle to such persons as Arthur 
Larson, director of the Duke University world 
rule of law center and Republican Party phil- 
osopher, who wrote an expert handbook on 
social security. - — 

“If the entire system were destroyed to- 
morrow,” he said, “it would not be long be- 
fore American business would have to de- 
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mand its reinstatement. * * * For a 20th 
century, private enterprise, cash wage econ- 
omy without an income maintenance mech- 
anism is almost unthinkable. No such 
economy exists on earth today.” 

The first contributions to the social se- 
curity reserve fund were collected from 
workers and their bosses in 1937. ‘The first 
benefits were paid in 1940. The impact of 
the program-is hard to exaggerate. 

Paid out, $50.4 billion 


Nine out of every ten working Americans 
are now protected by social security laws 
against some of the income loss which is a 
frightening risk of old age and unemploy- 
ment, and with no loss of dignity or pride. 
(The major exceptions in coverage today are 
self-employed physicians, employees of Com- 
munist groups and certain migratory farm 
workers.) 

At the end of 1959 almost 13,750,000 men, 
women, and children were drawing old-age 
insurance, survivors’, and disability benefits 
averaging $80 a month. In 1959 the paid 
out benefits totaled $10,300 million. ,A total 
of $50,400 million has been paid since Janu- 
ary 1940 to 21 million persons. 

In Wisconsin last year more than 319,000 
persons received benefits totaling more than 
$20 million a month: In Milwaukee County 
alone the recipients numbered more than 
75,000-and their income from social security 
more than $5 million a month. 

Unemployment compensation has paid out 
more than $24,500 million: In each of the 
three postwar recessions it has replaced be- 
tween a fifth and a quarter of the resulting 
loss in wages. 

Some 7 million aged, blind, or disabled 
persons and dependent children (17,420 in 
Milwaukee County) are drawing $3,500 mil- 
lion a year in public assistance grants, sup- 
plied. by Federal, State, anti local taxes. 

This stream of cash has helped stabilize 
the economy and keep up the 
power of the persons who would be fifst out 
of the market in hard times. . Social security 
has not, as some opponents feared it would, 
cut individual savings, insurance purchases, 
or investments. 


IT HAS KEPT FAMILIES TOGETHER 


It has encouraged retirement (although 
the average social security beneficiary retires 
at 69, not the permissible 65 for men and 62 
for women) thus opening job opportunities 
for younger workers. 

It has kept together families which for- 
merly would have been scattered by adversity. 
Children, for example, no longer need to bé 
placed in orphanages because of poverty. 
Thanks to social security survivors’ benefits 
and aid to dependent childten, mothers can 
rear their own children in spite of the loss 
of the father by death, desertion, or divorce. 

It has vastly stimulated private pension 
plans and voluntary health insurance. 

It has resulted in the establishment of 
comprehensive public welfare services in 
every State. Before the 1930’s, needy per- 
sons had to rely on the grudging aid of 
local governments alone, plus the usually 
meager resources of private relief-giving 
agencies. In many places, whenever tax 
funds ran low, aid was withheld entirely. 


AVERAGE BENEFIT NEAR $70 A MONT! 


A chief criticism today is that benefits are 
pegged too low in relation to buying power. 
Public assistance, which was supposed to 
wither away as insurance coverage spread, is 
still a costly item. One-fourth of the re- 
cipients of social security benefits have no 
other cash income and need the extra help. 

The average benefit to a retired or dis- 
abled worker or his survivors is $69.88 in Mil- 
waukee County and $62.14 in Wisconsin. The 
lowest grant possible is $33 a month and the 
most an individual retired worker may col- 
lect now is $116. When recent liberalizations 
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have come into effect, the maximum will be 
$127. 

In a recent analysis, Wilbur Cohen pre- 
dicted that in the next 10 years social se- 


percent and that some 
made for financing hospital, nursing, and 
other heaith services to the aged and dis- 
abled. 





New England Facing Threat From Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article of importance to the 
New England area,-which was written 
by John Harriman for the Boston Daily 
Globe of November 19, 1959. 

The article follows: 

New ENGLAND FacInc THREAT From ABROAD— 
Area Must Pur Up Ficutr Te Hop Irs 
INDUSTRIES—EVEN ELECTRONICS To FEEL 
EUROPEAN COMPETITION 

(By John Harriman) 

Quité suddenly we in New England have 
been jolted out of the complacency of the 
last 3 or 4 years. 

This complacency was born of mushroom- 
ing plants along route 128, and the con- 
viction that in electronics and other new in- 
dustries we were going to discover a new 
golden economic age. 

But it appears that other corporations 
have been drifting away, offsetting in part at 
least the increase in new companies, and 
that, even in electronics, we shall have to put 
up a fight to hold what we have. 

The political aspect of this State’s indus- 
trial problem was put firmly on the line in 
yesterday’s Globe by our political editor, 
John Harris. Some of its economic aspects 
were pointed out in yesterday's Wall Street 
Journal. 

Today I want to suggest that our most 
serious competitor in the industries now im- 
portant to this area may not be the South, 
which harried us in textiles, or California, 
which today is thought to hold our electron- 
ic industry under threat. 

Instead, it may be Europe. For instance, 
it is interesting to note that Nicholoson 
Pile has closed its Providence plant, choos- 
ing to shut down that one out of the three 
it operated in this country, while it has re- 
cently opened a factory in Holland. 

Raytheon redesigned its big ship radar not 
in Waltham, but in Rome, where it did the 
job thoroughly a third of the time and cost 
of doing it here. 


Purthermore, as I reported from Italy a 


month ago, from Raytheon'’s new factory 
outside Palermo in Sicily, it can produce and 
land a microwave tube of a certain type in 
Boston, freight and duty paid, for roughly 
three-fourths of what it would cost to pro- 
duce the same equipment here. 

In the face of such facts, who can be san- 
guine about this large company’s future 
plans for expansion * * * from the stand 
point of “where”? 

We have here in New England, of course, 
one heavy anchor to windward in this mat- 
ter. Much of our “new” industry produces 


defense products and is hence forced to op- 
erate in the United States. Then, too, our 
research facilities should keep up ahead in 
certain kinds of advanced engineering and 
development. 
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But no one likes to contemplate a region- 
al economy based in large part solely om de- 
fense. And it is not research and develop- 
ment that move the assembly lines that 
mean jobs and money in a region’s pocket- 
book. It is production, and production in 
many (although by no means all) lines is 
cheaper in Europe than in the United States 
today. 

This threat to domestic industry is not 
unique to this area; it ds something that 
much of industry in many places is going to 
face in the next few years. 

But the threat may be more immediate 
here, and more acutely felt in its result 
than in other areas. This is not to say that 
we face a migration of industry such as 
closed so much of our textile production. 
But. an erosion of production here of even 
modest proportion would occur in an econ- 
omy already scaled down and somewhat 
weakened by our past experience in textiles. 
It would be an occurrence unfortunate’and 
debilitating in psychological as well as in 
economic effect. 





Dillon Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr.- President, a few 
weeks ago, the Under Secretary of State, 
Douglas Dillon, represented the US. 
Government in negotiations on a ration- 
alization and liberalization of trade 
among the nations of the free world and 
partnership aid to the free world’s newly 
developing areas. His outstanding lead- 
ership set in motion the forces which 
hopefully will lead to a bridging of the 
gap between the European Common 
Market countries and the European free 
trade area, known as the Outer Seven. 
An evaluation of the Dillon plan was 
published in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, January 30, written by Nate White, 
business and financial editor of the 
Monitor. This plan had its genesis in 
the work of the NATO Parliamentary 
Economic Committee of which I am 
chairman. I ask unanimous consent to 
have this article printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
“was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

TREND OF ECONOMY—VIEW FROM A PROMON- 
TORY 
(By Nate White) 

Boston.—It isn’t often that the world 
needs a Marshall plan—an economic plan to 
put together the bits and pieces after the 
catastrophe of world war. But the world 
is in constant need of the kind of leaders 
who launched the Marshall plan. 

Three men stood on a promontory in 1946 
and 1947 and surveyed the bits and pieces. 
The late George C. Marshall, then U.S. Sec- 
retary of State, the late Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg, and Paul G. Hoffman saw the pieces. 
They knew, as Mr. Hoffman so often has said 
in the words used to this reporter in 1947, 
that “if we in the United States do not pick 
up the pieces, the Russians will.” 

These men, plus the little-identified Joe 
Jones in the State Department, plus the po- 
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litical leaders in of the times, President 
Truman in the White House, and supporters 
of Senator Vandenberg in the Congress, blue- 
printed, engineered, and constructed the 
prosperous world of today. 

It was an almost incredible achievement. 
If they had not stood on the promontory it 
would never have come about. 

Few observers today are on a sufficiently 
high promontory to detect the mighty flood- 
tides of economic movements which are in 
full flow. The daily business of the world, 
of governments, of financial and industrial 
affairs, of households tends to bog even the 
most alert men and women in the complica- 
tions of dailiness when they should be 
watching the direction and significance of 
the forces of human activity. 

Who is on the Promontory? Paul G. Hoff- 
man is still there. As Chairman of the 
United Nations Special Fund for Assisting 
Underdeveloped Nations, he is a strategic 
spot to observe the tides. 

Sir Oliver Franks, Chairman of Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd., and formerly British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, is on the promon- 
tory. And it looks as though he and Mr. 
Hoffman have been joined by U.S. Under 
Secretary of State Douglas Dillon. 

What do they see? 

They see peoples everywhere in large eco- 
nomic movements. The tides of the world 
are shifting. Even the economic poles are 
in motion. 

In a memorable, unpublicized address last 
November before the trustees of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, Sir Oliver 
set forth the economic world as he sees it. 
This address has now been published by the 
Saturday Review in its January 16 issue. It 
could reach the altitude of Secretary Mar- 
shall’s famous Harvard University address of 
June 1947. In the same issue Mr. Hoffman 
tells of the challenge as he sees it today. 

The tides are flowing not only east and 
west but north and south. How they floW 
in each direction and what happens in the 
diffusion of the eddies; these are the move- 
ments which concern Sir Oliver, Mr. Hoff- 
man, and Mr. Dillon. 

“If 12 years ago (1947) the balance of the 
world turned on the recovery of western Eu- 
rope, now it turns on a right relationship of 
the industrial north of the globe to the de- 
veloping south,” Sir Oliver told us. “There 
is a second consideration. If we in the West- 
ern World, in North America and in Europe, 
are to succeed in two dimensions, north- 
south as well as eastwest, then it is essen- 
tial that our economic strength be adequate 
to our tasks. This means a more conscious- 
ly dynamic view of growth in our communi- 
ties than we have perhaps had before.” 

Sir Oliver went on to discuss a Europe and 
Britain at sixes and sevens referring to the 
rivalry in Europe which seems to exist in 
the European Economic Community (the six) 
and the European Free Trade Association 
(the seven). 

What he proposed was a kind of informal 
new arrangement which would bring the 
United States and Canada into the economic 
trading world of Europe. 

Here is where Mr. Dillon's work seems to 
be paying off. In his recent visit with chiefs 
of state and economic ministers of the six 
and the seven he seems to have built the 
practical bridge between the two European 
groups themselves and a second bridge be- 
tween them and the United States and 
Canada. 

The bridges may now be only of the tem- 
porary pontoon variety, still subject to struc- 
tural changes. But the caissons for a strong 
superstructure probably have been sunk, 
Time will tell. 

In setting the goals of today, Mr. Hoff- 
man put it this way: “I suggest that the 
kind and scale of economic growth we need 
and seek are at the frontiers of world poverty. 
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I suggest that this requires partnership in 
effort and in investment.” 

And a final word from Sir Oliver: “I do 
not understate when I say that the world 
balance will shift decisively against us if 
we fail to devise adequate means to realize 
the twin objectives I have identified.” 

Comment: the world is too small and the 
issues too great to lose time in a revival of 
an international trade war between the na- 
tions of the free West. The rest of the world 
is in movement and the free nations of the 
north have a job to do if they are to include 
the developing nations of the south in free- 
dom’s tides. 





With Accent on the Deliberate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows an editorial from the Idaho States- 
man published in Boise, Idaho, under 
date of January 30. 1960. I sincerely 
hope the U.S. Senate proceeds in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of the States- 
man and particularly the last sentence 
of the editorial: 

WitH ACCENT ON THE DELIBERATE 


Latest in a group of distinguished Ameri- 
cans all testifying to the same effect, Sec- 
retary of State Christian Herter and Attor- 
ney General William P. Rogers are urging 
US. acceptance, without reservations, of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the United Na- 
tions International Court of Justice in all 
disputes involving other countries. 

They're putting their argument on the 
high grounds that the rule of law should be 
supreme throughout the world. Unhappily 
in the present phase of civilization’s devel- 
opment, it’s a basis that’s more idealistic 
than practical. 

The argument would be more impressive 
if there were actually in existence a recog- 
nized and comprehensive body ‘of interna- 
tional law. But there isn’t. As compared 
with national law, international law, which 
Webster defines as “a body of rules which 
modern civilized nations regard as binding 
them in their mutual intercourse,” is still in 
its infancy. Its formation is a developing 
process to which Great Britain and the 
United States so far have made by far the 
most substantial contribution. Again quot- 
ing Webster: “The doctrines of international 
law have been elaborated by a course of 
legal reasoning and are mainly based in the 
practices of Great Britain and the United 
States, on the customs and usages of civil- 
ized nations, treaties, acts of executives in 
international matters, statutes and judicial 
decisions, especially in prize courts. In Eu- 
ropean continental countries opinions of text 
writers are also received as law to greater or 
less extent, but in British and American 
practice they are only evidence of what the 
law is.” 

It’s pretty evident, then, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the World Court will be 
making up international law as it goes along 
dealing with whatever disputes may be 
brought before it. 

In this situation, the composition of the 
Court, must be deserving of attention per- 
haps even more serious just now than its 
functions and power, The salient facts are 
these: 
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This international court has 15 judges, 
elected for 9-year terms of $21,000 tax-free 
salary by majority vote of the U.N. general 
assembly and security council. No nation 
may have more than one judge. A quorum 
of nine judges suffices to constitute the 
Court. All questions are decided by a ma- 
jority of the judges present. 

The United States has one member. The 
Soviet bloc has two (from Russia and Po- 
land). The remainder are from European, 
Latin American and Asiatic countries. 

In view of the evident inadequacy of exist- 
ing international law to provide basis for all 
the decisions this court might be called upon 
to make, and because of the probability that 
these magistrates would necessarily impro- 
vise bases for their rulings, it must be ap- 
parent that this tribunal, in some instances, 
must function more in the capacity of a Jury 
than of a court of law. 

It is to be observed that, as a practical 
matter, no attorney ever enters upon a jury 
trial of a lawsuit without searching exami- 
nation of the members of the jury. 

The Soviet Union quite frankly takes that 
position. It has declared that it will not 
allow itself to be bound by decisions of an 
international organization which could not 
be vetoed so long as a majority of states, or 
judges in the case of a court, represented a 
political philosophy different from its own. 
No Soviet bloc country has accepted the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of this world court even 
with reservations. 

The United States has gone a good deal 
further. It has pledged its readiness to ac- 
cept the jurisdiction and decisions of the 
world court, except in matters which it 
might itself decide are purely domestic af- 
fairs, such, for instance, as immigration, tar- 
iffs, or matters relating to the Panama Canal. 

This is the reservation set forth in what is 
known as the Connally amendment which 
the Senate in 1946 attached to a treaty ac- 
cepting the jurisdiction of the world court. 
And it is this amendment which Mr. Herter, 
Mr. Rogers, and the others are urging the 
Senate to repeal. 

Obviously, their argument poses a matter 
of grave concern. Were they to prevail in 
their contentions, thus country, a recognized 
leader in this advancement, would be the 
first to let go all holds and plunge headlong 
into deep and untried waters with conse- 
quences that could be disastrous to the high 
cause of world rule by law. Imagine, for 
instance, the widely disillusioning and dey- 
astating consequences of the issuance of a 
world court order which country could not, 
with honor and in justice, accept. 

Ordinary prudence, as well as genuine con- 
cern for worldwide welfare, demands that 
this proposal, and all its implications, be ex- 
amined with utmost care. The course pro- 
posed my indeed be one to be pursued with 
all deliberate speed,” but it must be with 
accent on the “deliberate.” 





Kiwanis Distinguished Service Award to 
A. Mose Siskin and Garrison Siskin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp the 1959 
Kiwanis service award presentation. 
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This year recipients are my very good- 
friends Mose and Garrison Siskin, two 
brothers who not only have made a tre- 
mendous success of their own lives, but 
have, through their generosity and gra- 
ciousness, enabled so many others to 
achieve something beyond that to which 
they would have normally aspired. 

They have accomplished this good work 

with a deep sense of humility, unselfish- 

ness and an abundance of love’ for their 
fellowman. This high honor which is 
not. given lightly is richly deserved by 

Mose and Garrison Siskin, and,I join 

with their countless friends in wishing 

for them many more years of success in 
their endeavors. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that this manuscript is estimated to 
make 234 pages of the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, at a cost of $216. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp notwithstanding. 

There being no objection, the proceed- 
ings were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE KIWANIS 
Service AWARD PRESENTATION—A. MOoOsE 
SISKIN AND GARRISON SISKIN, JANUARY 19, 
1960 

INVOCATION BY RABBI HARRIS swirT 

Heavenly Father. We lift up our grateful 
hearts unto Thee, and we supplicate Thee 
to bless all assembled here and to reward 
with Thy choicest gifts the officers and mem- 
bers of the Chattanooga Kiwanis Club. 

We thank Thee for the food of which we 
shall partake, which makes us mindful of the 
many who are not so fortunate. We offer 
Thee our gratitude for the wholeness of our 
bodies, mindful that there are many whose 
physical needs are great. We express our ap- 
preciation for the blessings of happy home 
lives, well knowing that there are many in 
our community whose lives are saddened, 
homes that are broken and devoid of fel- 
lowship and love. 

Eternal God and Father. We thank Thee 
for the precious gift of years Thou has given 
our friends, Mose and Garrison Siskin, whom 
we are honoring this day. May the aware- 
ness of dedicating their lives to the task of 
human rehabilitation and the knowledge of 

a significant contribution to human 
welfare give them the satisfaction that comes 
from a sense of self-fullfillment. Grant 
them, we pray Thee, many more years in 
which to continue their humanitarian en- 
deavors. May they ever serve as an 

and stimulating example to all of us as- 

sembled here to do them honor. Bless, we 

pray Thee, their faithful and devoted life 
partners and their children; and crown them 
and all their dear ones with Thy favor. 

Merciful God. By Thine inscrutable will 
Thou hast seen fit to smite some of Thy 
children. May it be Thy will to increase our 
capacity for sympathy and understanding 
that we may be feet to the lame and eyes 
to the blind, and be ever ready to give food 
to the body, wisdom to the mind and skill 
to the hand. Our love of Thee can only be 
reflected in the love of our fellowmen. May 
we be inspired to that love, constantly and 
generously. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, who 
feedest us with Thy goodness. Amen. 
KIWANIS SERVICE AWARD ADDRESS PRESENTED BY 

DR. WM, G. WEST, JANUARY 19, 1960 


The Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga has 
made its distinguished service award to three 
brothers: Thomas 8. McCallie, Spencer J. 
McCallie, and J. Park McCallie; but this is 
the first time the award has been made 
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jointly to brothers. These brothers, Mose 
and Garrison Siskin, have demonstrated in 
an extraordinary manner that it is possible 
for brothers to work together in a unique and 
harmonious way. They are one and in- 
separable in their family relationships, their 
business en and their generous 
philanthropy. 

These brothers were born in Chattanooga— 
Mose in 1900 and Garrison in 1903. They 
are the sons of Anna and Robert H. Siskin, 
both of whom came to Cha from 
Russia in 1890. Mose and Garrison received 
their education in the public schools of 
Chattanooga. But much of their early 
education was received from their immigrant 
parents, who settled on the west side of 
our city to carve out the future in their new 
land, overcoming language difficulties, pov- 
erty and strange customs with initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, enterprise, thrift, and hard 
work. What the Siskins achieved could have 
happened neither in Czarist Russia nor even 
less in present-day Communist Russia. 

Their father was a peddler and the boys 
began selling newspapers on the streets of 
Chattanooga when Mose was six. When the 
father went to work for a scrap dealer, the 
boys assisted him by collecting scrap metal 
from families in the neighborhoed. In 1910, 
with a capital of $6 and a rented lot at the 
corner of 19th and Chestnut Streets, the 
father entered the scrap metal business 
which became the forerunner of the now 
flourishing steel business of Siskin Steel & 
Supply Co., one of the largest businesses of 
itskindintheSouth. - 

At one time a streetcar served as an office 
for the business. Twenty-nine years ago the 
office was a 12 x 20 foot 1-story structure 
comprising 240 square feet. Today the Sis- 
kin enterprises occupy 40,000 square feet of 
Office space. They are the Republic Steel 
Co’s. seventh largest customer in the United 
States. It is no secret among insurance men 
that an advertisement in a national maga- 
zine has noted that the Siskin brothers are 
insured for $444 million between them. 
Much of this insurance will be used to per- 
petuate their good works.in the Siskin Me- 
morial Foundation, but it is a badge of not 
only material success, but character, also. 

Not just anyone can get that much in- 
surance, even if he can pay the premiums. 
Their parents literally had nothing in the 
beginning; these brothers became successful 
and today could be wealthy in a material 
way if they had made wealth and not help- 
ing people their primary goal in life. They 
could not have achieved their good works, 
though, if they had not been successful in 
an almost American Horatio Alger bound to 
rise tradition. 

These brothers are inseparable from one 
another, but they are also bound together 
in strong family ties. 

Mose is marrieg to the former Eva Witt of 
Columbus, Ga., and has two children, Claire 
Ethel Binder, wife of Dr. Samuel Binder of 
Chattanooga, and Robert H. Siskin, a stu- 
dent at McCallie School. They have two 
grandchildren. 

Garrison is married to-the former Goldie 
Temerson of Tuscaloosa and Birmingham, 
Ala. They have two children, Anita Levine, 
wife of Lawrence D. Levine of Chattanooga, 
and Helen 8S. Pregulman, who is married to 
* our own Kiwanian Mervin Pregulman, who 
is known among Chattanooga sports fans as 
a former All-American football player at the 
University of Michigan and a star footballer 
with the Green Bay Packers. The Garrison 
Siskins have five grandchildren. 

Both Mose and Garrison are family men. 
They are devoted to each other and to each 
other's families, Garrison once stated: “We 
couldn’t do these things for others without 
the cooperation of our wives.” 
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One day Mose, in recalling the example 
of his parents, stated: “Your parents give 
you an example to live by; when you see 
harmony and family love in the home, you 
learn to do right, too.” 

“Prom my mother,” stated Garrison, “we 
learned to mind our own business and not 
to engage in gossip which she taught us was 
one of a@ person’s worst faults. And my 
father taught me that a good name was 
something that you can’t buy.” 

Both brothers are proud of the fact that 
they have inherited a cigar box from their 
father into which good deeds money can 
be put and withdrawn without accounting 
to each other. To this date, they have done 
millions of dollars of business with Republic 
Steel Co. and Combustion Engineering with- 
out written contracts. Perhaps 95 percent 
of their business is done without signed 
contracts. They apparently use them only 
when the Government rules in certain con- 
tracts that they must. “Our word,” states 
Garrison Siskin, “is our bond.” 

When Garrison graduated from city high 
school, the Dynamo carried this quotation 
under his senior class picture: “Never idle 
@ moment, but thrifty and thoughtful of 
others.” He won a scholarship to Syracuse 
University but never used it because he did 
not have the train fare to get to New York. 

He and Mose went to work. They worked 
long, hard hours. They still do. They be- 
came successful; but if this were all, our 
story would never be told today. 

In 1942 while traveling to New York, Gar- 
rison Siskin, after stretching his legs at 
Johnson City, Tenn., was reboarding the 
train at night when the steel” grid which 
covered the staircase fell heavily and sharply 
against his right leg. The force of the 50- 
pound steel grid threw him violently against 
the train and his right leg was severely in- 
jured. Hot wet towels were applied to his 
leg, but at the next station it was discovered 
that this was the worst possible treatment. 
A clot had formed; the circulation was gravely 
impaired and his life was endangered, One 
of the surgeons told him that only a miracle 
could save him. 

Garrison remembered how his own father 
had complained of a clot in his right leg 14 
years before and how a few days later he 
died. The story of how Garrison promised 
his Maker that if he ever recovered he would 
henceforth devote his time, energy,. and 
financial resources te the welfare of human- 
ity is a classic one, which has been told in 
Guideposts edited by Norman Vincent Peale. 
He became a changed man. In his own 
words, he dedicated himself “to help those 
who cannot help themselves.” Unlike some 
men who make promises when they are ill, 
and do not fulfill them, Garrison Siskin has 
kept the promise which he made to his 
Maker on that night in 1942. 

In the 19 years since that accident, Mose 
and Garrison Siskin have teamed together 
to fulfill what became Mose’s compact, too. 
Their good deeds would fill a thick book. 

They are active members of the Industrial 
Committee of 100 and have played a signifi- 
cant part in influencing the expansion of the 
Combustion Engineering Co. They have also 
played a big role in getting the General Elec- 
tric Corp. to locate several of their plants 
in this section of the country. They were in- 
strumental in having the TAG Railway buy 
large acreage of land fo attract additional 
plants to locate in our metropolitan area. 
They offered the Crane Co. & hugh tract of 
land for $1; and though Crane did not locate 
their new plant here, such cooperation re- 
veals their keen interest in Chattanooga's 
industrial development. 

Here is a list of the organization both 
serve: The Tennessee Governor’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped, the 
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Chattanooga Big Brothers Association, Abili- 
ties, Inc, of Tennessee (formerly Disabled 
Enterprises), the Chattanooga - Hamilton 
County Speech and Hearing Oenter, the 
American Cancer Society, the Orange Grove 
School (honorary), United Cerebral Palsy 
Association of Hamilton County, the Cum- 
berland Youth Foundation. 

In addition, Mose Siskin is a member of 
the Patrons Association—McCallie School. 

Garrison Siskin is also on: the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped; Big Brothers of America (board 
of directors, executive committee, and 
honorary president of national organiza- 
tion) which handies more than 700,000 cases 
of delinquent boys annually; Brandeis Uni- 
versity, adviser to president; chairman of 
the board, Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia 
Railway; and Abilities, Inc., of New York. 

These brothers have established the Mose 
and Garrison Siskin Memorial Foundation 
which is dedicated to high religious, social 
welfare and humanitarian ideals. This 
foundation will go on blessing humanity af- 
ter they are gone; and if any person of means 
wants to live on in a well-planned work, I 
can think of no better work to which he can 
give a sizable gift. 

They have buiit the Siskin Memorial 
Building on Vine Street which is used by 
people of all creeds. In this building are 
located offices for several welfare organiza- 
tions, a large assembly hall, and also a re- 


markable museum of religious antiquities. 


which includes rare sacred volumes and art 
objects representing many religious faiths. 
A remarkable cultural asset to our city, a 
Harvard professor stated that it would be a 
cultural shrine if it were located in London 
or New York City. 

A new finely equipped, building costing 
more than $1 million has been recently com- 
pleted on Oak Street which is devoted to ex- 
pressing one of our Kiwanis objectives for 
1959: helping handicapped citizens. Here 
come the blind, the crippled, the deaf, those 
with speech difficulties and those who need 
dental care. Our own Kiwanian “Coach” 
Rike will soon be receiving speech help here 
following a laryngeotomy. Already, this 
building, and more importantly its program 
has attracted nationwide attention. The 
Siskins are financing a program of help to 
the handicapped and have given as much 
attention to getting highly trained person- 
nel as they have given to furnishing a fine 
building. When William Clay Ford, national 
campaign chairman of the United Cerebral 
Palsy Association for 1960, visited these fa- 
cilities on November 19, 1959, he exclaimed: 

“Wonderful, just wonderful, I couldn’t be 
more impressed. I have not seen anything 
like it anywhere. Chattanooga should be 
very proud of the Siskins and the facilities 
they have provided for the handicapped. I 
wish there were more such facilities around 
the country and I wish there were more men 
like the Siskins.” 

The $2 million center now -provides free 
headquarters for the Chattanooga Big 
Brothers Association, the Adult Education 
Council, the Hamilton County Chapter of 
the Muscular -Dystrophy Association of 
America, the Association for the Blind, the 
Cerebral Palsy Association, the Association 
for the Mentally Retarded, the local chapter 
of the Literacy Movement in the Southeast, 
the Dental Clinic for the Handicapped. Of 
the latter, our own Kiwanian, Dr. Charles 
Scott, has stated it is the “best dental clinic 
in the Nation, with the latest and most ultra- 
automatic equipment and the finest supplies 
which can be purchased today.” 

The Siskins brothers “have given steel 
ramps to hospitals, the Old Ladies Home, 
many churches, private homes and needy 
folk, and to the Memorial Auditorium, 
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They donated an iron lung to Erlanger 
Hospital at a time when they were hard to 
secure. They equipped the gift shop at 
Memorial Hospital and have given many 
other materials to both Erlanger and Me- 
morial Hospitals. 

They gave the steel and other materials for 
the Field House at Warner Park and helped 
Kiwanian John Martin complete the job on 
time for the Billy Graham meeting. Dr. 
Billy Graham has awarded his special Bible 
to only three persons: one he gave to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and ‘the other two he gave 
to Mose and to Garrison Siskin. ; 

These humanitarian-minded citizens have 
given steel, as well as money, to churches of 
all denomination, large and small, white and 
colored. 

When the gymnasium of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help Roman Catholic Church and 
School burned down they gave steel and 
their time to rebuild this gymnasium. 

They have given substantial amounts of 
money to schools and colleges throughout 
this area. 

They are large contributors to the Opera 
Association, the Community Concerts, the 
United Fund, the Chattanooga Jewish Wel- 
fare Federation, the Art Fund, and the Can- 
cer Fund, to name only a few. 

The Siskin brothers bore a large part of 
the cost of remodeling the Orange Grove 
School, an institution which offers hope for 
the future of children who are mentally 
retarded. They built the new classroom 
wing and the sheltered workshop unit for 
this school. 

This team of brothers built new and large 
quarters for Abilities, Inc., of Tennessee 
(formerly Disabled Enterprises) which pro- 
vides lifegiving work opportunities for the 
disabled. They have provided a large num- 
ber of disabled persons with wheelchairs 
free of charge. 

They have been regular and substantial 
contributors to the work of the Paraplegia 
Foundation which offers independence and 
& productive life to persons suffering from 
this dreaded and crippling ailment. When 
a citizen once objected that a prospective 
employee had no voice, Garrison Siskin re- 
plied: “He still has to eat.” The Governor 
of Tennessee in 1958 gave these stalwart 
brothers a special citation praising them for 
their many-sided efforts in the rehabilitation 
of handicapped persons. 

One of the most heart-warming stories in 
any business in this country, large or small, 
in my judgment, is the stirring story of their 
employment of a large number of handi- 
capped personnel, ex-alcoholics, persons with 
prison records, people who have been paroled 
to them from courts in Chattanooga, down 
and outers, the beaten, and the downtrod- 
den. The Siskin Steel & Supply Co. alone 
employs 150 persons, one-half of whom are 
persons in the category of the helpless and 
the hopeless. Many of these persons had no 
active church connections; the Siskins al- 
Ways encourage them to become active mem- 
bers of the church oi their choice. 

Here is the classic story of Joyce Romin- 
ger. Blind from birth, she later trained in 
Minneapolis to become a Braille switch- 
board operator. But when she returned to 
Chattanooga there was no Braille switch- 
board. There were only three in the country. 
Industries stated that they were too expen- 
sive to install. The Siskins heard of her 
problem. In 29 weeks the telephone com- 
pany had built and installed the” proper 
equipment which was described in Popular 
Mechanics of January 1959. Joyce’s first 
words to the Governor of Tennessee were 
these: “This is the happiest day of my life.” 
She is still happy as she operates 14 incom- 
ing lines, 4 long-distance iines, 14 stations, 
and handles an average of 1,000 daily calls. 
She is a symbol of dozens of people whose 
edd I know and could tell, if there were 

me. 
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The Siskin brothers have helped the Re- 
public Steel Co. to set up a program to em- 
ploy the physically handicapped. 

To those who know these stories of how 
these good men give their time, their ex- 
perience, their advice, their encouragement, 
and their selves to help those who need help, 
it is not an occasion for wonder that on 
November 9, 1959, the announcement was 
made that the Distinguished Service Award 
of the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped was made to 
Mose and Garrison Siskin for meritorious 
service on a national scope in the interest of 
the handicapped. 

Time would fail me to tell you of a Texas 
couple, injured in an automobile accident, 
whose hospital and travel expenses were paid 
by the Siskins; of the long correspondence 
with the president of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad to arrange for a father’s transfer 
to North Carolina to be near his sick boy; of 
a girl who was sent to Mayo; of a boy who was 
sent by these good men to a prominent 
medical specialist in New York. These stories 
are legion, but they ali carry out in bold 
outline the Kiwanis motto of 1959, “Build 
Individual Responsibility.” 

Much of their good work in bringing sight 
to the blind, liberty to those in prison, mak- 
ing the lame to walk, the speechless to talk, 
the handicapped to have self-respect and 
dignity of life is unknown. Therefore, only 
the recording angel has a record of it. In- 
stances of helping people have been so nu- 
merous and their work on behalf of human 
beings so all-encompassing even the record- 
ing angel must have difficulty keeping up 
with it. It fulfills the injunction of Micah 
on what God requires for the good man; and 
what Jesus of Nazareth, whom 600 million 
call Lord, announced as a significant part 
of His program at the beginning of His minis- 
try: to preach good news to the poor, release 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind. 

Down at the office when I saw these men 
busily answering telephones before Christ- 
mas, I asked Mervin Preguiman how they 
kept going. I remember his reply, “They get 
joy out of their work and out of helping 
people.” 

“My religion,” states Garrison Siskin, “is 
in treating people right. The Lord has been 
good to me and I try to do the best I can for 
other peaple. Some people invest in stocks 
and bonds, Mose and I invest in people. Our 
dividends come from the people we help.” 

It hasn't always been easy. One of the 
half-serious mottoes in their conference room 
is this one, “I consider the day a total loss 
if I don’t catch hell about something.” Even 
we clergymen can appreciate that statement. 
But today infamous and ominous swastikas 
are appearing in various parts of the world. 
These brothers are members of a minority re- 
ligious faith in Chattanooga and in America. 
Never once have I heard them complain about 
bitter prejudice we know sometimes exists, 
even in our beloved land of, the free. They 
have big hearts—and would help anybody, 
regardless of creed or color. Grossinger’s ad 
in the New York Times of August 30, 1959, 
is right—“Their aid is a golden sermon.” 

When the children of a classroom in 
Barger School wrote notes of appreciation 
for the building, they erected for handicap- 
ped people, Garrison’s granddaughter sum- 
med up the reaction of the children in her 
salutation and complimentary closing: 

“Dear Daddy Garry and Uncle Mose,” she 
began, and closed: “Your friend, Mindy.” 

They have indeed been friends to those 
who have needed the benediction of friend- 
ship. 

On the walls of the Siskin Memorial Build- 
ing is an eloquent message which expresses 
gratitude no one can purchase with money 
alone: 


opportunity of education for oursel 
the many handicapped children who 
follow us. 
“To Garrison and Mose Siskin. 
“Chattanooga, Tenn., September 1, 1956. 
“CHILDREN FroM THE SCHOOL OF CHAT- 
TANOOGA-HAMILTON COUNTY SPEECH 


States, will be fulfilled in long life for these 


_greathearted citizens. He inscribed on a 


copy of “My Own Story” these. words: 

“To Garrison Siskin who is making life 
useful and bearabie for the disabled and the 
unfortunate with high hopes for his suc- 
cess. I envy him his age, for he has time 
to finish his noble task. 

“B. M. Bakucn. 

“JaNuUARY 1958.” - 

These are men of service and theirs are 
honored names we add today to the list of 
outstanding and distinguished Chattanoog- 
ans who have received the Kiwanis Service 
Award. > ‘ 

And now to you, Mose Siskin and Garrison 
Siskin, I want to express the appreciation 
of our Kiwanis Club for your generosity and 
goodness to so many people in Chattanooga. 
I now have the honor, on behalf of my fel- 
low members, to present to you first, an hon- 
orary membership in the Chattanooga Ki- 
wanis Club, and secondly, to each of you 
a silver bowl which is a symbol of the highest 
honor we can bestow on any of our citizens. 
You will find inscribed thereon: 

“Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga 1959 Serv- 
ice Award to A. Mose and Garrison Siskin 
who have helped the blind to see, the lame 
to walk, the afflicted, the handicapped, and 
the despondent to new hope and better life. 
This award is made for outstanding service 
to their fellow men.” 


ACCEPTANCE REMARKS: 1959 KIWANIS SERVICE 
AWARD PRESENTATION, GARRISON SISKIN, 
SPEAKING BOTH FOR HIMSELF AND FOR A. 
MOSE SISKIN, JANUARY 19, 1960 


Mr. President, Dr. West, Mr. Carriger, hon- 
ored guests, ladies, and emen, with 
hearts filled with. gratitude, my brother 
Mose and I thank you most sincerely for the 
honor which the Kiwanis Service Award be- 
stows upon us and for the tributes which 
you have paid to us. We are deeply con- 
scious of the privilege of being singled out of 
the many citizens of this city to receive the 
presentation for service made by one of our 
foremost civic clubs. 

To us, the award and your kind and elo- 
quent words—this presentation function 
and your presence—come as encouragement 
and inspiration and will provide us with 
joyous memories and the happiest personal 
recollections. Your kindness to us expresses 
so much the sentiments we humbly feel, 
and we are the more grateful for it, for we 
take it as symbol of brotherhood and of 
man’s feeling for fellow man. And, just as 
it is for us a source of encourage-" 
ment, we pray, with humility, that what we 
have done may, more than all else, invoke 
the blessings of fraternity and peace upon 
us all. 


“The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star, is brotherhood; 
For it will bring again to earth 
Her long-lost poesy and mirth; 
Will send new light on every face, 
A kingly power upon the race.” 





synonymous with freedom, Mose and oa 
tribute to the Kiwanis and its members for 
“* * * True freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free.” 


To you, Mr. President; to you, Dr. West; to 





Don’t Sell America Short 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, an interesting news dispatch 
from Moscow, Russia, appeared on the 
front page of the New York Times re- 
cently. 

This Russian dispatch said that the 
Soviet Government had given an un- 
named U.S. automobile dealer a franchise 
for thé distribution during the next 2 
years of 10,000 Russian-manufactured 
Moskvich automobiles. The Moskvich is 
a four-cylinder, four-passenger car that 
sells in Russia for 25,000 rubles—$6,250. 
If anything like that price is asked for 
the Moskvich in the United States, it 
probably will obtain few buyers here. 

The Times Moscow dispatch went on 
to say that the Moskvich factory is now 
producing 70,000 cars a year and that 
this production represents more than 
half of all the passenger automobiles 
produced in Russia. In short, Russia’s 
present production of passenger automo- 
biles, according to the Times dispatch, 
is less than 140,000 cars a year. Amer- 
ican automobile factories, with an an- 
nual production of more than 6 million 
cars, are producing as many passenger 
automobiles in 48 hours as Russia pro- 
duced in an entire year. 

Many engineers are required to design 
and constantly improve American auto- 
mobiles and to invent the many parts 
that go into them. It requires many 
more engineers to invent, design, and 
produce the great variety of machine 
tools necessary to manufacture the 6 mil- 
lion American cars a year and the parts 
that go into them. Great numbers of 
other engineers and chemists also are 
needed to design and build the highways 
on which these automobiles operate and 
the highgrade fuels that assure their 
efficient operation. Multitudes of me- 
chanics are needed to keep the Nation’s 
present 60 million automobiles in repair 
and in operation. 

The automotive industry and its allied 
industries are not the only ones in which 
the United States is ahead of the Rus- 
sians in the production of peacetime 
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goods. We outproduce them manyfold 
in radios, television sets, telephones, in 
electrical goods of all kinds and in hous- 
ing and the manufacture and use of mod- 
ern farm tools and machines of all kinds. 
All of these industries require engineers, 
inventors, and scientists to maintain 
them at peak production and to ever 
expand the production of peacetime con- 
sumer goods for the American people. 

Comparatively, Russia employs few 
enginéers, inventors, scientists, and 
chemists in these peacetime fields. She 
employs most of her engineers, scien- 
tists, and teshnicians in war efforts. In 
this field Russia from time to time makes 
some spectacular achievements. 

‘Inese few spectacular achievements, 
however, do not justify claims of political 
orators and writers that are heard and 
read from time to time that Russia has 
more and better engineers, more and 
better scientists, and a better educa- 
tional system than the United States. 

The vast numbers of American scien- 
tists, engineers, and inventors engaged 
in producing civilian goods are not lost to 
the American defense effort. In World 
War II and again in the Korean war it 
was demonstrated that plants and the 
skilled manpower of engineers, chemists, 
and inventors engaged in peacetime pro- 
duction could be quickly and effectively 
diverted and transferred to defense ef- 
forts when and wherever necessary. In 
World War I the United States in the 
making of defense weapons not only 
equipped its own millions of fighting men 
but also supplied a large part of the 
weapons, planes, tanks, and other fight- 
ing equipment used by our allies. 

A few spectacular achievements by the 
Russians is no reason for anyone te sell 
America short. 





Featherbedding on the Railroads? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Featherbedding on the Rail- 
roads?” written by Benjamin L. Masse 
and published in the January 2, 1960, 
issue of America, the National Catholic 
Weekly Review. The article is well 
worth reading by all Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEATHERBEDDING ON THE RAILROADS? 
(By Benjamin L. Masse) 

Over a lifetime of more than a half-cen- 
tury, I remember many trains. As a boy in 
my native Wisconsin, I often watched the 
St. Paul passenger trains as they swept 
gracefully around a gentle bend in the Fox 
River and headed for the old Green Bay 
depot on South Washington Street, I remem- 
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ber well the Alton between Chicago and St. 
Louis, and the Wabash as well, and how I 
used to argue, with nothing more than a 
vague impression to go on, that the Alton 
had the better roadbed and offered the 
smoother ride. I saw the first silvery Union 
Pacific streamliner, which shortened the tedi- 
ous trip between Chicago and Denver, and in 
later years, after management had retired 
it to the Kansas City-Manhattan run, I rode 
on it a number of times. 


FAMOUS TRAINS OF YORE 


I remember, too, many of the other storied 
trains of U.S. railroading: the Rock Island 
Rockets, the Burlington Zephyrs, the New 
York Central’s Commodore Vanderbilt—one 
of my favorites—the Pennsy’s Broadway 
Limited, the B & O’s Royal Blue and the di- 
verting ferryboat ride across the Hudson to 
board it in Jersey City. And will I ever for- 
get that plodding Louisville & Nashville train 
that carried me one brisk spring day from 
Louisville, I think it was, to Cincinnati? It 
was only through a miracle of God that I did 
not suffocate from the musty, billowing heat. 
(Why is it that so many trains, and buses, 
too, for that matter, are oberheated from 
October 1 to, roughly, May 15? Isn’t there 
some way, once the vehicle starts, of regulat- 
ing or turning off the heat?) 

At any rate, it will be obvious to the reader 
that like most American boys I was early 
touched by the romance of the Iron Horse 
and never really got over it. If I never am- 
bitioned sitting in the engineer’s cab, or 
swinging recklessly with a brakeman’s lan- 
tern from the end of a swaying freight train, 
it was because I had previously decided to be- 
come a big-league ball player, Believe me, 
it was for no lack of admiration for railroad 
men, or attraction for the glamorous lives 
they led. I can still recall how highly rail- 
road men were respected in our quiet com- 
munity—it was only later that the “Packers” 
put the town on the map—and how many 
of them owned their own homes. After 
working on the railroad all the livelong day, 
as the song says, it didn’t take them long 
at night to wash up, change clothes and, in 
the summertime, sit sedately with their 
wives on their front porches like respectable 
middle-class citizens. (Note to the reader: 
there is some gentle irony here.) 

Now, alas, it seems that all this glamour 
and respectability cloaked a grasping and 
shiftless spirit. As the years went on, I had 
learned, of course, that railroadmen were, 
after all, human, and that their overalls cov- 
ered hearts even like yours and mine. They 
were not above taking a “5” for a relaxing 
smoke, or talking too long at the station 
with the hangers-on and making the train 
10 or 15 minutes late. But then by that 
time I had also come to know that even 
bankers and businessmen had little ways 
of relieving the monotony of toil; and that 
only machines never became tired, never had 
heavy heads and tired hands and upset 
stomachs. What I was not prepared to hear 
was that railroaders as a group, or rather, 
the one-fourth of them who operate the 
trains, were just a bunch of featherbedders; 
that they worked on the railroad all right, 
but not by any means all the livelong day; 
that, in short, they not only accepted pay 
for work not done but insisted that the out- 
moded rules which consecrated this vicious 
featherbedding remain inviolate. 

This required some looking into, since a 
man doesn’t jettison his romantic jllusions 
easily. Had I been less impetuous, I could, 
of course, have found confirmation of my 
shattered dreams in the daily press. But I 
did not know then that the Association of 
American Railroads was to stigmatize the 
tarnished knights of the shining rails in 4 
series of full-page advertisements in news- 
papers throughout the land. So I asked the 
AAR to please be so kind as to send me the 
indictment of their shiftless employees, 
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sparing nothing of the truth, no matter how 
disillusioning. After all, I was a big boy 
now and ought to be able to take it. 

Not to keep the reader in suspense, the bill 
of particulars eventually arrived, and that 
was how it came about that one evening I 
read from beginning to end the famous 
speech which Daniel P. Loomis delivered in 
St. Louis last February before the National 
Association of Shippers Advisory Boards. I 
don’t know what the shippers thought of 
that speech, but it left me limp on the 
ropes, I could only think to myself, momen- 
tarily losing faith in free speech, free press 
and the entire first amendment, that this 
sort of utterance ought to be suppressed, If 
it ever got over to Moscow, I wondered, what 
comfort it would give the enemy. Seeing 
how we run our railroads, wouldn’t Mr. 
Khrushchev be more confident than ever 
that he was riding the wave of the future? 
Wouldn't he imagine that our railroad prole- 
tariat was ripe for revolution? 

Mr. Loomis, who is the president of the 
AAR, told those shippers that our rail trans- 
portation system was afflicted with a fester- 
ing and cancerous growth that had to be 
cleaned out before the track was clear for 
progress, And what was this cancerous 
growth? Listen to Mr. Loomis: 

I refer now to the wasteful and burden- 
some work rules—commonly Known as 
featherbedding—which hang like an eco- 
nomic albatross around the neck of Ameri- 
can progress. Rooted in the horse-and- 
buggy era of 40 and more years ago, the 
work rules have remained fixed and in- 
flexible while the industry made enormous 
strides in technical improvement. These 
outmoded rules now constitute an immedi- 
ate drain on the industry in excess of $500 
million annually. 

Five hundred million dollars in sheer 
waste. As Mr. Loomis said, the railroads 
could surely use that kind of money to 
spruce up their plant and improve their 
service. Just imagine, we might again ride 
in clean trains and see easily through the 
windows. We might be served meals at 
reasonable prices. Once again we might even 
be able to telephone for train information 
and get something besides a busy signal. 


THREE OUTMODED WORKING RULES 


I read on with mounting interest and 
perturbation. It seems that three classes of 
working rules account for most of the can- 
cerous growth. The first is, according to Mr. 
Loomis, “the antiquated’-mileage-day pay 
system,” under which the crew of a freight 
train receives a basic day’s pay for cover- 
ing 100 miles, and the crew of a passenger 
train the same pay for 150 miles. The rule 
made sense 40 years ago, said Mr. Loomis, 
when it took a freight train about 8 hours to 
run 100 miles, and a passenger train about 
7% hours to do 150 miles. But it doesn’t 
make sense now when diesels, plus other 
improvements, have double train speeds. 

Does the reader know what the wage-bill 
is for the 1,034-mile Chicago-Denver run, 
which takes 164%, hours? To-day’s pay, you 
guess? No, siree. The carrier’s cost on that 
run equal a total of 104% basic days’ pay. 
And the same goes almost to the penny for 
the New York-Chicago run. The New York- 
Washington stint is an even more flagrant 
example of featherbedding. Engineers on 
that “red apple” run receive 4144 days’ pay 
for a round trip of 450 miles. 

The other two areas of featherbedding 
mentioned by Mr. Loomis are “the towering 
jurisdictional walls that stand rock-hard in 
the path of streamlined service,” and “the 
senseless requirements for useless crewmen 
on trains and other equipment.” Mr. 
Loomis spoke scornfully of firemen who tend 
no fires and extra brakemen who handle no 
brakes, and he told the story of a yard crew 
that got extra pay for 100 miles of road serv- 
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ice because they made a 4-mile trip to help a 
snowbound train. “How long,” he asked, 
“can the Nation’s economy bear such a dead- 
ly drag?” How long, indeed, when the an- 
nual price tag for redundant firemen is, 
again according to Mr. Loomis, $200 million? 
It was no fun admitting it, but the facts 
appeared to be that something more tangible 
than romance moves men to ambition careers 
on the Iron Horse. Scratch a railroader 
and it was clear that the same basic com- 
mercial urges drove him as drove his brother 
in the factory or the countinghouse. Only 
one step remained to be taken before writing 
off the fancies of boyhood and getting on 
with the prosaic, dollars-and-cents business 
of life. I had to find out what, if.anything, 
the featherbedders had to say for themselves. 
That turned out to be a mistake. For 
from the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion in Washington came in response to my 
request a flood of material that nearly 
swamped me. Our railroad unions may not 
have the money to finance national advertis- 
ing campaigns, but they do have a mimeo- 
graph machine, and that machine, I swear, 
must run right around the clock. They have, 
too, a director of public relations named 
Milton Plumb, and if anywhere on Madison 
Avenue therea##s a more capable and ener- 
getic craftsman, I have never met him. 
Anyway, coming to the point, I learned; 
after pages and pages of text and many 
columns of figures, that the featherbedders 
were not pleading guilty at all, or hanging 
their heads in shame. They did not deny 
that there was featherbedding on the rails. 
There was a lot of it, they said. But if the 
public wanted to know who were reposing 
cozily in beds of feathers, it wasn’t the em- 
ployees in overalls. It was their bosses. As 
for the employees, they were stretched out on 
beds of thorns. The following paragraph, 
which occurred in a reply by the RLEA to 
& memorandum, “Featherbedding: Facts 
Versus Fancy,” circulated through the press 
py the AAR, will give the reader the general 
ea: 


Ordinarily, the RLEA would not dignify 
the absurd statements on this subject now 
being circulated by the railroads wtih a de- 
tailed reply because the facts about railway 
labor’s soaring productivity speak for them- 
selves and send the AAR’s strawman up in 
smoke faster than any heat such charges may 
engender. 

YET PRODUCTIVITY SOARS 


In the RLEA counterbarrage, mention of 
the productivity factor occurs time and time 
again. Obviously, if productivity is increas- 
ing faster on the railroads than it is in in- 
dustry generally, featherbedding cannot be 
much of a problem. And, say railway labor 
spokesmen, it is increasing faster. Over a 
10-year period, from 1947 to 1956, the real 
product of rail workers, measured in revenue 
traffic units per hour, Jumped 43.6 percent. 
The increase in industry as a whole was 26.1 
percent. The Brotherhoods gleefully cite the 
testimony of President Harry W. Von Willer 
of the Erie Railroad. At arate case hearing 
conducted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missfon on November 26, 1956, he said: “The 
so-called featherbedding of railroad wages 
has been greatly exaggerated by railroad 
executives. There is very little so-called 
featherbedding.” , 

Far from overpaying their opérating em- 
ployees, says the RLEA, the railroads don’t 
pay them adequately. Workers on the mile- 
age pay system, which is the equivalent of 
incentive systems in other industrfes, re- 
ceive no overtime pay, no paid holidays, no 
differential pay for night work, and no pre- 
mium pay for Saturdays and Sundays. Ac- 
tually, they are not so well off as many 
skilled workers in other industries. Nor do 
the brotherhoods dodge the “horrible exam- 
ples” of overpayment mentioned by Mr. 
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Loomis. They quote the case of engineer 
M. H. Nelson, who has been on the choice 
New York-Washington run for 17 years. 
That run, going and coming, does take only 
8 hours, and for the run Mr. Nelson does 
receive 444 days’ pay, or $90.39. However, 
as Mr. Nelson himself explains, the actual 
running time is only part of his chore. Qn 
the Washington end of the trip, he must 
report for duty 1% hours before departure 
time; on the New York end, 1% hours before 
leaving. On each end of the run, he has to 
dispose of the train and take the locomotive 
to the enginehouse. That task consumes 
about an hour. To all of that must be added 
layover time, during which, incidentally, he 
must pay his own expenses. Mr. Nelson testi- 
fies that the round trip usually; takes about 
20 hours. It can never be made in less than 
16 hours. Estimating his pay at about $5 an 
hour, and ‘his maximum monthly base pay at 
$912, the Washington Post and Times Herald 
commented that “this is by no means exorbi- 
tant for the skill and judgment required 
where safety is always at stake.” 

And it must be remembered, the RLEA 
adds, that the New York-Washington run is 
one of the plums of the business, given only 
to a handful of engineers of great skill and 
much seniority. Actually, the mileage pay 
system as a whole covers y @ small mi- 
nority of rail workers—less than 100,000 of 
a total of moré than 800,000—and wagos paid 
under it are only 4.5 percent of all railway 
wages. 

As for working rules generally, these have 
been an issue since 1934. Time after time, 
say union spokesmen, they have been re- 
viewed by Presidential emergency oards, 
“with generally adverse decisions to the rall- 
roads.” The brotherhoods describe their at- 
titude toward the rules as flexible, but they 
insist that before changes are made, safety 
factors, as well as economic factors, must be 
carefully considered. They note that 23 
States have so-called full-crew laws, and 
that before the railroads can get rid of 
firemen who tend no fires and extra brakemen 
who handle no brakes, they must first per- 
suade those States that the changes can 





engineer's skill—that are necessary for safe 
and efficient operations. Similarly with 
brakemen. Most trains today do have air 
brakes, but modern trains are fast ana long. 
A train of 100 freight cars, which is short 
by today’s standards, is almost a mile long. 
It has 400 swinging brake beams, 200 air 
hose and 800 wheel Unless trou- 
ble in any of these is quickly detected, say 
the unions, a wreck may result. 

And so the RLEA rebuttal goes. The kind 
reader will sympathize, I hope, when I con- 
fess that at this stage in my study, I threw 
up my hands in despair. On the one hand, 
I felt, there must be something to the rail- 
roads’ charges. Otherwise not 
have adopted the dangerous and 
strategy they have followed. 
not have risked angering 


not have spent millions of dollars on 
tising. They would not have taken out strike 
insurance, as if daring their 
strike. Management doesn’t go to such ex- 
tremes unless it feels deeply the reasonable- 
ness and justice of its cause. 

On the 


f 


ey 
Justice of their cause no less strongly than 
the railroads feel theirs. 
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Fortunately, under the procedures of the 
Railroad Labor Act, there can be no precipi- 
tate action. Although the contract was 
opened for changes, in wages as well as 
working rules, on November 1, there cannot 
be a legal strike or lockout until well into 
the spring. Before that time a miracle of 
some kind may happen—and a miracle, seem- 
ingly, will be needed. Some informed ob- 
servers are convinced that railway manage- 
ment and labor, déspite their long experi- 
ence in collective bargaining, are simply in- 
capable of compromising their present dif- 


ferences. If this is true, one may hope that ~ 


both sides will have the humility to admit 
their bankruptcy and inyite a neutral third 
party to arbitrate. 





Dog-in-Manger Coal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting editorial which 
appeared in the Boston Sunday Herald 
on December 27, 1959: 

Doc-In-MANGER COAL 


The soft coal industry—as represented by 
the National Coal Policy Conference—is 
willing to hurt New England a good deal in 
order to help the coal industry a little. It 
has a dog-in-the-manger attitude. Here’s 
‘how it is: 

Last March the Federal Government im- 
posed mandatory controls on oil imports, 
including residual oil. The curbs on foreign 
crude oil were sought by domestic petroleum 
producers. But it was the coal industry 
that got a quota limitation on residual oil. 
This is the oil which fuels many industries 
and utilities and apartment, store and of- 
fice buildings in New England. 

The restrictions have not worked well. 
The attempt to maintain the domestic price 
in the face of the tremendous increase in oil 
production abroad has failed. 

But the coal industry doesn’t give up 
easily. 

The Interior Department moved last 
month to let in for the first half of 1960 an 
additional 100,000 barrels a day of residual 
above the present 365,000-barrel daily limit. 

But the coal lobby, assisted by a coal 
State Senator, protested so loudly that the 
increase was cut back to 62,000 barrels a day. 

Even among sources that had been favor- 
able to some import curbs, this was too 
much, 

The periodical “Petroleum Week” called it 
“the lowest form of a political pacification 
of @ pressure group.” 

What makes it particular!y outrageous is 
the fact that relatively only a small amount 
of coal has been lost to residual oil competi- 
tion. One spokesman for the coal industry 
said that only 5 million tons was Iost to 
residual oil last year. This is only 1% per- 
cent of last year’s productien. 

It is not the 5 million tons that chiefly 
concerns the coal industrg. The industry 
knows it cannot get it all back even if resid- 
ual supplies are sharply restricted—many 
customers will turn to natural gas rather 
than return to coal. 

The industry simply wants to increase the 
general level of fuel prices so that what it 
does sell will bring in more money. 
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The fight will be on in Congress next year, 
and the issue will be whether the Govern- 
ment can properly assist one industry to rig 
the market, 





Rural Development: A Constructive Step 
Toward Improving the Outlook in Agri- 
culture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that today the Nation is striving to 
find a solution to our complex problems 
in agriculture. In recent years we have 
witnessed far-reaching changes in farm- 
ing, particularly as a result of the tech- 
nological revolution. 

In a field so complicated gs agriculture, 
it has been extremely difficult to find any 
single-type panacea. Currently, how- 
ever, there is one fundamental broad- 
scope program which—even though just 
in the exploratory state—shows real 
promise of dealing effectively with the 
basic problems of agriculture. I refer 
to the rural development program. 

The aims of this program include: 
First, to expand industry and widen the 
range of off-farm jobs in areas with 
many small, low-production farms; sec- 
ond, to help families having the desire 
and ability to stay in farming gain nec- 
essary land, tools, and skills; third, to 
help younger rural people obtain ade- 
quate. education and, especially, im- 
proved job skills. 

Inaugurated in 1957, the rural devel- 
opment program now has designated 
about 200 counties in 30 States—includ- 
ing programs in Sawyer and Price Coun- 
ties in Wisconsin—for such projects. 

What have been the results? 

New searching looks at the potentials 
of economically hard-pressed areas; 

Community cooperation to carry out 
the agreed-upon projects for economic 
betterment; 

Introduction of new industrial proj- 
ects into low-income areas; 

Expansion of existing small industries 
and enterprises; 

Improvement of agricultural process- 
ing and marketing facilities; 

Stimulated tourist business and recre- 
ation income, including development of 
more parks and attractive towns and 
communities; 

Homes are being built to attract re- 
tired people and clinics and other health 
facilities are being established; 

Forests and farm woodlands are be- 
ing developed and woodworking indus- 
tries are being expanded to give more 
emp ent and incomes to local people; 
and er activities. 


Overall, the program involves close co- 
operation among iocal groups and agen- 
cies and appropriate Federal and State 
agencies in creating a many-sided pro- 
gram aimed at development of industries 
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and other enterprises, educational and 
vocational training, better sanitation 
and health facilities, better and more ef- 
ficient agrieulture and marketing and 
generally opening new opportunities for 
small, low-income communities. 

Believing this program represents a 
fundamentally sound approach to re- 
solving some of the problems in agricul- 
ture, I ask unanimous consent to have 
a recent fact sheet published by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture on the rural 
development program printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RrecorpD, accompanied by a 
list of the Federal agencies cooperating 
in this program. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RuRAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, Fact SHEET, 
JANUARY 1960 


WHY A RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM? 


Fifty-six percent of the Nation’s farms 
produce ‘only 9 percent of farm products 
going to market. Most of these farms are 
operated by farmers earning a large part of 
their income in nonfarm work, by older 
farmers, and by those on poor land or inade- 
quate units. They obtain little, if any, 
benefit from publicly supported price stabili- 
zation programs. Many of the farmers on 
these small, low-production units suffer the 
effects of underemployment. They may 
have productive employment equal to only 
one-half year of work or less. Underemploy- 
ment in widespread farming areas of the 
Nation is not primarly a farm problem. It 
is a social problem calling for entirely dif- 
ferent approaches than the income problem 
of commercial farmers. 


WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIVES? 


The rural development program, which 
was inaugurated locally in 1957, has three 
major aims: (1) To expand-industry and 
widen the range of off-farm jobs in areas 
with many small, low-production farms. 
(2) To help families having the desire and 
ability to stay in farming gain necessary 
land, tools, and skills. (3) To help younger 
rural people obtain adequate education and, 
especially, improved job skills. 

WHERE IS THE PROGRAM GOING FORWARD? 


About 200 counties in 30 States have now 
been designated for the rural ee 
program Individual State p 
under guidance of interagency Camden, 
with administrative services provided by 
State colleges of agriculture through their 
extension services. 

WHAT IS BEING ACCOMPLISHED? 

Most counties participating in the pro- 
gram reported an increase in both farm and 
nonfarm opportunities in 1959. 
expansion continued. Small woodlots and 
timber processing enterprises yielded a 
higher return. Several areas built new 
marketing and processing facilities or or- 
ganized farmers’ marketing cooperatives. 
Changes in agricultural production on small 
farms continued, with vegetable and live- 
stock enterprises increasing in numbers and 
output. Vocational guidance and training 
for young people, as well as special cam-~- 
paigns to encourage advanced education, 


1 Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ili- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nesbraka, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexica, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Puerto Rico. 
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received more attention in areas participat- 
ing in the rural development program, 


WHO TAKES THE LEAD? 


Federal and State government and educa- 
tional agencies, such as land-grant colleges 
and universities, are helping people in the 
program areas plan the work, and supplying 
technical assistance and personnel as needed. 
However, local people representing farm, 
business, civic, educational, church, and 
other interests provide the day-to-day 
leadership. 

WHAT ARE FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS DOING? 


Special assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the rural development program 
includes: ° 

Provision of some 140 State extension 
agents and specialists; technical assistance 
through the Soil Conservation Service 
equivalent to 75 man-years; assignment by 
State and Federal forest services of tech- 
nicians to aid in forest industry improve- 
ment; increased allocations of agricultural 
conservation program funds in 19 States; 
and special research projects in low-income 
areas in 22 States. 

The Farmers Home Administration in- 
creased lending in rural development coun- 
ties by some $3 million in 1958-59. Co- 
operating with State employment services, 
the U.S. Labor Department inaugurated spe- 
cial community employment programs in se- 
lected rural towns and communities. And 
through its regular credit programs, the U.S. 
Small Business Administration shared in a 
total of 63 loans for $2,540,885 to small firms 
in 48 participating counties. 

Among important steps taken recently at 
the national level to strengthen the rural 
development program were the following: 

President Eisenhower issued Executive 
Order 10847 formally establishing a Cabinet- 
level Committee for Rural Development Pro- 
gram to provide leadership and policy guid- 
ance to Federal agencies. 

A senior Agricultural Research Service 
economist was named to serve as interim 
executive secretary to the national commit- 
tee. 

State extension service directors recom~- 
mended that all States use the rural develop- 
ment approach to aid in the development of 
potential resources in lagging rural com- 
munities. 

Farmers Home Administration is providing 
additional credit in rural development areas 
for farmers regularly employed off the farm. 

And in May 1955, a week-long national 
workshop was held to train agency personnel 
assisting in the new program. 

President Eisenhower has said, “The rural 
development program is successfully attack- 
ing the age-old and chronic problem of low 
incomes in widespread rural areas where 
there are fine farm families on small farms 
and poor soils. Rural families of such 
areas—nonfarm and farm alike—need, and 
we are determined must have, more adequate 
incomes and greater opportunities.” 

The National Committee for Rural Devel- 
opment Program—of which True D. Morse, 
Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
is chairman—was established by Executive 
order of the President, and is composed of 
the Under Secretaries and Administrator of 
the following departments and agency: 

U.S. Department of the Interior—is of 
service through such responsibilities as Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments; Public Do- 
main, including mineral resources; Fish and 
Wildlife Service; amd Indian Affairs. 

US. Department of Agriculture—has 10 
services actively working on rural develop- 
ment—Forest Service; Soil Conservation 
Service; Agricultural Conservation Program; 
Extension Service; Farmers Cooperative Serv- 
ice; Research; Marketing; Commodity Sta- 
bilization; Farmers Home Administration; 
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Rural Electrification and Telephone; and 
Office of Information. 

The Farm Credit Administration is active 
in support of the program. 

U.S. Departmént of Commerce—through 
its Office of Area Development and its vari- 
ous bureaus offers a wide scope of services of 
assistance to businesses and industries. 
Roads, railroads, air services, and power are 
illustrations. 

U.S. Department of Labor—is responsible 
for employment and career counseling serv- 
ices, and various apprenticeship and training 
programs. The Department has pilot pro- 
grams in four of the rural development areas 
to determine how to extend more effective 
service to rural people. 

US. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—has many agencies, which with 


‘State cooperation, can help speed the prog- 


ress of any rural development program. 
Examples are education, including vocational 
training; health services, including clinics 
and hospitals; social security and old-age 
assistance. 

U.S. Small Business Administration is very 
active and has recently been making rural 
development type loans in small towns, vil- 
lages, and rural communities at a rate of 
$120 million per year. Advisory and super- 
visory services are offered to small businesses 
and industries. 

Council of Economic Advisers—has one of 
its three members serving on the national 
committee to help relate the program to the 
total economy of the United States. 





Unfair Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following letter was written 
by a patriotic American and expert on 
textiles. It should command attention 
from every Member of this Congress: 

M. LOWENSTEIN & Sons, INC., 
New York, N.Y., January 25, 1960. 
Hon. Henry Kearns, 
Assistant Secretary of International Affairs, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Kearns: The writer is executive 
chairman of the board of M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, Inc. So that you may know some- 
thing about us, we are an integrated textile 
company with 17 plants and upwards of 
17,000 employees. 

I know your job is a rough one, and you 
cannot please everyone. However, I believe 
first things first, which means, you've got to 
take care of the home ground first. Are you 
doing it properly? 

We have, throughout our American indus- 
try, the double danger of diminishing ex- 
ports and increasing imports, which means— 
and whoever would have thought we would 
be talking of that now—jeopardy of the 
U.S. dollar and the threat of unemployment. 

In a speech which you made before the 
American Marketing Association on Decem- 
ber 28, 1959, you stated that what is hurting 
sales of U.S. products abroad is lack of effec- 
tive marketing, and not price. 

With your background in sales and manu- 
facturing, I am amazed at your statement. 
It may be that in your experience you have 
never had the privilege of trying to com- 
pete with unfair competition—competing 
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with imported products made by labor that 
is receiving slave wages. If someone has a 


one say that all that is involved is effective 
marketing and not price? Indonesia was 
formerly a major foreign market for US. 
textiles. A recent news item states that 
Japan in a barter transaction will send 
Indonesia $10%4 million of cotton textiles 
in exchange for raw cotton and processing 
charges—all of the fabrics to be shipped by 
September 30, 1960. 

We are losing the common mar- 
ket, and what wil! happen when the flood- 
gates of Red China and Russia are opened 
and their products compete with ours in this 
country and freely in the world market? Just 
within the last month, Russia signed an 
agreement with 40 American textile ma-. 
chinery companies for $20 million of equip- 
ment for an integrated textile operation in 
Russia. German, Italian, and other US. 
interests are also assisting the building of 
synthetic plants in Russia. 

Now, what does all of that mean to & 
company like ours? It means loss of for- 
eign markets, increased competition and the 
threat of unemployment at home—uniess 
our Government imposes proper duties and 
proper quotas. 

The above applies to textiles, and is—or 
soon will be—true of steel, chemicals, drugs, 
typewriters, and practically the entire range’ 
of U.S. industry. 

Realists as we all are, what’s going to hap- 
pen--I’m not talking about 1960 because 
that’s a presidential year, and if we have un- 
employment, I know the Government will 
start pump priming—but what about 1961 
and the years thereafter? What about the 
people coming up who are looking forward 
to inheriting this wonderful country of ours 
with flourishing times? Are they going to 
have it? é 

We've heard a lot about “giveaway” plans. 
How much have we got to give away today, 
with the flight of money the way it is and 
the flight of money extending further and 
further? How much t can we 
give away before we will have to ask for 
help from nations all over this world? Now, 
I am not a politician. I vote and support 
what I consider, both nationally and lo- 
cally, the best for our country. 

We cannot be selfish. I don’t believe in 
this. The textile business today is, to a cer- 
tain extent, booming. It is not always go- 
ing to be this way, and it is just in times 
such as these when we sow the seeds of 
danger which we will be unable to cope with 
when things are not. going so well. 

Now, I don’t want to be misunderstood. 
Our policy is going to be “if we can’t lick 
"em, we are going to join them.” If the pol- 
icy of our country is to have foreign goods 
made with labor receiving slave labor rates 
take away our domestic market, and throw 
our good citizens out of work, we have to 
join in setting up foreign plants. 

If we were a private company and not a 
public IT in my 77th 
year—would say we will just stick to Amer- 
ica. However, I am just one of the employ- 
ees in our company which is owned by many, 
many stockholders. 

Again, I urge, in the interest of not alone 
our industry, but of our country, that prop- 
er and fair consideration be given to pro- 
tecting American jobs so that we can keep 
America strong which, I say, is our first 
job, and if we do not handle that job prop- 
erly, then it doesn’t much matter what else 


Leow LOWENSTEIN, 
Executive Chairman of the Board, 
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A Balanced Highway Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


CF NEW roRK _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Special Subcommittee on the Federal- 
Aid Highway Program begins its work 
under the able leadership of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, the Honorable 
Joun A. BLATNIK, it is to be assumed that 
the whole, vast range of the program will 
be explored and certain legislative im- 
provements developed. The subcommit- 
tee, of which I am privileged to be a 
member, will be seeking, among other 
things, to find possible ways and means 
of reducing the cost of completing con- 
struction of the system, a matter of seri- 
ous concern to us all. However, in doing 
so, we must not, I think, lose sight of the 
need for building a balanced system that 
will not neglect our congested urban 
areas in which an estimated three- 
fourths of our people will reside by 1975. 

The subcommittee is to begin, I under- 
stand, by reviewing the question of 
whether or not the Interstate System is 
meeting our so-called defense needs. Let 
us remember that those defense needs 
are manifold in nature, and involve not 
only the transportation of missiles and 
other military weapons and vehicles, but 
the transportation of defense workers to 
and from their place of employment, the 
transportation of defense materiel and 
supplies, the transportatior? of food and 
medical aid and supplies in time of emer- 
gencies, and, finally, that those high- 
ways must also serve as a means of es- 
cape for the citizens of our metropolitan 
areas in the event of an attack. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
accordingly insert the recent remarks of 
the Honorable S. Sloan Colt, chairman 
of the New York Port Authority, and a 
former member of the Clay Commission, 
touching on this subject: 

A BALANCED HicGHway PROGRAM FOR THE 

NatTIon 
(Remarks by Hon. S. Sloan Colt, chairman, 
the Port of New York Authority, at the 
annual meeting of the board of trustees, 
the Automobile Safety Foundation, No- 

vember 4, 1959) 

Chairman Hope, trustees of the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation, President Mattson, 
and gentlemen, I am delighted to have this 
opportunity to speak to you today on a mat- 
ter of timely interest to all of us. I refer 
to a balanced highway program for the Na- 
tion. It is most appropriate that this subject 
be considered at this meeting because of the 
many major contributions the Automotive 
Safety Foundation has made to the improve- 
ment of highway transportation in the 
United States. Through the foundation, 
during these pust 22 years, businessmen have 
joined together to attack head on the critical 
problems facing our Nation’s highway trans- 
portation network. The splendid record of 
the foundation has established it as a lead- 
ing force in the promotion of safety, economy 
and efficiency on our streets and highways. 

It was suggested that I should consider 
speaking here today as a banker, since the 
Bankers Trust Co. has for many years par- 
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ticipated in the pr of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation. But with your permis- 
sion I should like to speak as a former 
member of the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on a National Highway Program, fre- 
quently referred to as the Clay Committee. 

I should also like to speak as chairman 
of the Port of New York Authority. In these 
two posts, I have had to deal directly with 
the problems of providing modern highway 
transportation facilities. And it is these 
tasks which lead me to speak out today on 
a matter of deep concern to those of us who 
are responsible for arterial highway develop- 
ment. 

This Nation today is in the midst of a vast 
expansion of its highway system. This 
program was conceived in 1954 by President 
Eisenhower who recognized clearly that our 
highway system, to a great extent, was obso- 
lete, unsafe, and inadequate. The Clay 
Committee, established by the President, was 
charged with the responsibility of develop- 
ing a “grand plan for a properly articulated 
(highway) system that solves the problems 
of speedy, safe transcontinental traffic, inter- 
city transportation, access highways and farm 
to farm movement, metropolitan area con- 
gestion, bottlenecks, and parking.” 

With the cooperation and assistance of the 
staff of the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
the Clay Committee submitted its report to 
the President in January 1955. The report 
recognized that the need for rapid improve- 
ment of the Interstate Highway System, in- 
cluding the necessary urban sections, was 
vital to the Nation's welfare. It recom- 
mended a 10-year construction program for 
the 40,000-mile Interstate System at a cost 
to the Federal Government of approximately 
$25 billion. The committee’s recommenda- 
tions led to the current interstate highway 
construction program which was initiated by 
the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

I am sure we are all pleased that the 
Federal aid highway bill enacted during the 
past session of Congress assures‘that con- 
struction will continue on the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate and Defense Highways, even 
though it will be at a reduced level and will 
require several more years te complete than 
originally conceived. 

I am, however, greatly disturbed by re- 
cent developments concerning certain as- 
pects of the forthcoming review of the Fed- 
eral highway program by both the executive 
and legislative branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Reports indicate that the review 
will involve consideration of ways and means 
of reducing the cost of constructing the 
system, through more austere design or by 
giving priority to the less costly rural sec- 
tions of the system. The question of de- 
sign, of course, is primarily for highway en- 
gineers and traffic experts to resolve. How- 
ever, of overriding importance and of the 
most serious concern is the suggestion that 
current construction schedules be altered 
to deemphasize urban sections of the inter- 
state system. 

Frankly, it is inconceivable to me that 
consideration can be given to sacrificing the 
scheduled critical urban highway construc- 
tion in favor of a prierity for rural high- 
ways as an economy measure. Such a view 
loses sight of the basic purpose of this 
great Federal highway program—to provide 
a safe and efficient highway network essen- 
tial to the economy of the Nation and ade- 
quate for the needs of national defense. 

There is a clear and apparent need for 
urban highway construction. The United 
States is becoming increasingly an urban 
Nation. It is in these urban areas that the 
majority of the people of this country live, 
own and drive most of the cars and pay & 
large part of the taxes which finance the 
Interstate Highway System. These are the 
areas that are facing the serious problem of 
traffic congestion—congestion that would be 
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compounded immeasurably if adequate ur- 
ban highway capacity is not provided. And 
it is in these urban areas that lack of ar- 
terial highways can strangle the Nation’s 
defense industries, commercial activities and 
economic growth. I must add, too, that the 
urban highways planned as part of the inter- 
state system will not alone be sufficient at 
best to solve the total highway problem of 
today’s metropolitan areas. But it is in the 
metropolitan areas that the need for high- 
way improvements is the greatest and the 
interstate program is of major importance 
in this regard. 

It can be expected that the trend toward 
urbanization and its accompanying highway 
requirements will, without doubt, continue 
as our population expands and as our metro- 
politan districts enlarge. By 1975, almost 
three-fourths of the Nation’s people will 
reside in metropolitan areas. These people 
will own about 60 percent of the 110 million 
vehicles expected to be registered in. 1975. 
Metropolitan areas will thus face increasing 
highway requirements. For example, the 
Port of New York Authority operates six 
bridges and tunnels connecting the States of 
New York and New Jersey as part of the high- 
way complex of the metropolitan area. In 
1959 these facilities will handle about 95 
million vehicles. By 1975, we expect that 
the vehicular volume will increase to over 
150 million. Similar expansion of traffic is 
anticipated in all parts of the New York-New 
Jersey metropolitan area. Nor is this in- 
creased traffic to be deplored. It is the re- 
sult of a dynamic, thriving economy. Urban 
areas are increasingly the sparkplugs of the 
economy and their needs must be met if the 
objectives of the Federal highway program 
are to be achieved. 

The Interstate Highway System is planned 
to connect all major cities and metropolitan 
areas of the Nation. Certainly these con- 
necting highways cannot end on the fringe of 
urban areas or merely bypass them. Any 
new highways built without adequate access 
to the traffic-generating urban areas would 
be useless and an economic waste. Indeed, 
any such plan would be compounding the 
expensive, hazardous bottlenecks which the 
President specifically aimed at eliminating 
in formulating his highway program. 

Urban highways are located in the areas 
where the traffic is—over one-half of today’s 
highway traffic is generated in urban areas, 
And it is these urban areas that contain the 
industrial concentrations which form the 
backbone of the Nation’s strength—both 
economic and military. 

Throughout the country, the development 
of arterial highways has been a major stimu- 
lant to the economy of the areas they serve. 
Modern highway facilities increase business 
and industry values; improve the residen- 
tial attractions of the community; encour- 
age shoppers and recreational driving and 
contribute to job opportunities and buying 
power. 

The investment in urban highways of the 
interstate system thus pays rich dividends. 
To subtract from the scheduled improve- 
ments within urban areas in order to add 
greater connecting mileage between urban 
areas would be self-defeating insofar as dol- 
lar-for-dollar economy and utility are con- 
cerned. 

The report of the Clay Committee called 
for a balanced program of modern highways. 
It was fully aware that this program re- 
quired expensive urban highway construc- 
tion and did not hesitate to recommend that 
“the Federal Government assume primary 
responsibility for the Interstate network— 
to include the most essential urban arterial 
connections.” The Committee specifically 
noted that to “render the Interstate System 
fully effective, it must be tied in much more 
closely with existing roads in congested 
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areas.” Just for this purpose alone, the 
connections to the roads of the urban areas, 
the Committee in its appraisal of minimum 
needs included $4 billion to be spent over 
a 10-year period. 

Similarly, the Clay Committee report 
noted the relative importance of urban 
highways. The Committee’s report stated 
that only about 10 percent of the total high~ 
way mileage of the Nation is within urban 
areas but that these highways account for 
approximately 50 percent of the total vehicle 
miles of travel on all highways in the United 
States. It was estimated,.too, that almost 
one-half of the total expenditures on the 
Interstate System would be required to be 
spent in the urban areas to satisfy the needs 
and to accommodate the increasing pressures 
of traffic. This forecast has been borne out 
‘by the experience of the first few years of 
the highway construction program, with an- 
ticipated expenditures in the urban areas 
approximating 42 percent of the cost of the 
total program. 

The need for metropolitan highway im- 
provement is not new. Indeed, it was clearly 
foreseen as early as 1944, in two separate 
reports to Congress. One, “The Role of the 
Federal Government in Highway Develop- 
ment,” was prepared by. the Automotive 
Safety Foundation at the request of the Sen- 
ate Postwar Planning Committee, and the 
other, entitled “Interregional Highways,” was 
prepared by the National Interregional High- 
way Committee appointed by the President 
in 1941. Both documents gave special em- 
phasis to the highways needs in urban areas, 
and the latter report provided the basis for 
the establishment of the Interstate Highway 
System which was subsequently authorized 
by Congress in the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1944. The following statement from the 
interregional highway report emphasizes the 
importance of adequate highways to serve 
large cities and metropolitan areas: 

“All facts available to the committee point 
to the sections of the recommended system 
within and in the environs of the larger 
cities and metropolitan areas, as at once the 
most important in traffic service and least 
adequate in the present state of improve- 
ment. These sections include routes around 
as well as into and through the urban areas. 
If priority of improvement within the system 
be determined by either the magnitude of 
benefits resulting or the urgency of need, it 
is to these sections that first attention 
should be accorded.” 

A balanced program of modern highways 
has now been under construction for over 
3 years. The States have accepted in good 
faith the expression of Congress to continue 
this national highway program on schedule, 
and have provided the necessary manpower 
and financial arrangements for meeting the 
State’s share of the cost of the program. In 
fact, many States and some cities that are 
participating financially in this program 
' have borrowed money through the sale of 
bonds to finance their share of this pro- 
gram. Consequently, many of these States 
and cities would be perilously close to seri- 
ous financial difficulties if the Federal high- 
Way program provided by Congress and 
supervised by the Bureau of Public Roads 
with the cooperation of the State highway 
departments were to deemphasize the urban 
portion of the overall program. 

Similarly, the elimination of urban high- 
ways from the interstate program would 
force local and State agencies to divert a 
larger proportion of thei tax resources, al- 
ready under tremendous pressures for other 
basic public needs, for the construction of the 
essential connecting arteries to the Interstate 
System. The placing of such an additional 
burden on local jurisdictions is far from the 
original intention of the President’s highway 
program. 
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These past 5 years have seen an increased 
glut of traffic congestion in urban areas. 
They have demonstrated the continued con~- 
centration of our population in urban cen- 
ters. They have confirmed the President’s 
wisdom in recommending, and the Congress’ 
foresight in enacting, what is now the Federal 
highway program. Certainly the program will 
fail in one of its major purposes if the cities 
and industrial areas remain strangled with 
traffic because of lack of needed expanded 
arterial streets and highways. Therefore, let 
any reexamination of that program keep in 
mind the fundamental objective of the pro- 
gram as stated by the President, “a grand 
plan for a properly articulated highway sys- 
tem,” “paying off in economic growth,” and 
making “a good start on the highways the 
country will need for a population of 200 mil- 


lion people.” 





Desecration of Houses of Worship 





SPEECH 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, there is lit- 
tle that I can add to the remarks of my 
senior colleagues, but I think it is im- 
portant that by passage of House Con- 
current Resolution 465 the prestige of 
the Congress of the United States is 
added to the growing list of those who 


have expressed shock, outrage, and dis-- 


gust at the desecrations which have been 
committed to houses of worship, ceme- 
taries, and other sacred sites. 

It is significant, too, that while this 
resolution condemns, in no uncertain 
terms, these acts of desecration, it re- 
frains from directing accusations in any 
particular direction or at any particular 
group of people. It recognizes that none 
of us are blameless, and that these 
shameful acts have occurred in America 
as they have in other countries. It calls 
upon all peoples, of all nations, to devote 
their best energies to stamping out those 
who harbor and promote the hate which 
manifests itself in such a cowardly fash- 
ion. 

Whatever the causes of these recent 
outbursts of anti-Semitism, and I sus- 
pect they are numerous and complex, we 
who are opposed to them must act vigor- 
ously to discourage their recurrence, and 
to punish those who are found guilty of 
their perpetration. 

This resolution is a good beginning, 
but it cannot be the end of our efforts 
to stamp out racial and religious preju- 
dice. Resolutions such as this serve to 
focus the weight of public opinion on 
the issue, but resolutions alone will not 
root out of our society those latent seeds 
of bigotry and hate from which these 
outrages spring. It is only through mili- 
tant devotion to the principle of uni- 
versal brotherhood and the practice of 
good will and mutual respect which this 
feeling of brotherhood engenders that 
we can hope to weed out the hatemon- 
gers among us, 

House Concurrent Resolution 465 can 
be, if we make it so, a vital first step in 
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a@ new campaign against intolerance and 
prejudice of all kinds. As such it is 
eminently worthy of the support of every 
Member of the House, and I shall cer- 
tainly give it my full support. 





The Corn Tassel as U.S. Floral Emblem — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1960 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, these days 
there are many decisions Congress is re- 
quired to make. There are many steps 
which Congress has an obligation to 
take. There are many questions Con- 
gress is bound to deliberate for the well- 
being of the ee and its people. At 
the outset, I will say that the question 
oes not stand in the 
highest rank in colle of priority. But 
this fact does not make selection of an 
emblem a lighthearted, gay, jocular pas- 
time for the Congress. It is about the 
selection of an emblem that I speak 
today. 

I bring it up at this time, Mr. Speaker, 
because in recent weeks the subject of 
a floral emblem has been mentioned, 
Much has been made over the various 
positions held by advocates of certain 
flowers, shrubs, and plants. Contradic- 
tory views have been expressed over the 
relative beauty of proposed flowers and 
growths. I believe that if we decide to 
take the time to consider an emblem we 
should give this subject the full delib- 
eration it deserves. For that reason, I 
have a few remarks dealing with what 
I believe to be the qualities desired in 
an emblem. 

I believe that selection of an emblem 
is more important than any ordinary 


beauty contest. A national emblem is, — 


after all, a symbol of our entire country, 
its people, its past, and its qualities of 
character as it faces the future. 

For that reason, I believe that the en- 
tire nature of a plant—its identification 
with and importance to America— 
should be taken into consideration. A 
Minnesota woman, Miss Margo. Cairns, 
of Minneapolis, has long pointed out the 
desirability of the corn tassel as our 
national emblem. She has cited the 
fact that corn has been identified with 
America, that it was literally the ma- 
jor crop of the Indian as well as the 
pioneers, and that our history is replete 
with examples of human dependency on 
corn. 

Miss Cairns has written: ; 

A national floral embiem must also be 
distinctively and wholly American. It, too, 
must be a symbol of the land, the Nation, 


where else before 1492. 

2. It must have its roots in every State 
unifying the Nation. 

3. It must serve the Nation, and it cer- 
tainly has served it well from the first land- 
ings on the Atlantic coast to the present. 
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4, It must not be a flower of mere pretti- 
ness, but possess the rare beauty of prac- 
ticality, or productivity. 

5. Its choice as a national fioral emblem 
should be based on gratitude for what it has 
been, is, and always will be to the people of 
— United States—a true symbol of this 

ation. 


Because corn is identified with our 
heritage, I believe it should be given 
serious consideration whenever the 
Congress takes upon itself the matter 
of a national emblem. 





Dent Demands Facts on Foreign Bids 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
one wonders how far we can go in under- 


selling the importance of maintaining 
our own economic defenses as well as our 





Russia and the communistic threat 
seems to have made this country into 
@ punch-drunk fighter shadowboxing 
the sound of every bell, or even worse, 
a@ cringing coward who dodges every 
feint and anticipated punch and forgets 
to throw a few of his own. 

All one has to do is read our own 
papers and business magazines fo find 
out that all is not well in our economy. 

The following release by me followed 
a story in Businéss Week which covered 
the subject matter contained therein: 

Dent DEMANDS Facts ON ForEIGN Bips 

Congressman Joun H. Dent, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, today called upon the Bureau 
of Reclamation to disclose facts in the bid 
controversy between English-Electric, Eng- 
land, and Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, United 
States of America for eight hydroturbines 
for Glen Canyon Dam, a Federal project. 

Dent claims that this case points up the 
ridiculous and idiotic position in which this 
Government has placed American producers 
and American workers because of the inter- 
pretation of the Buy American Act by this 
administration. 

Here are the facts outlined by Dent: The 
English bid, $6,214,552; the American bid, 
$6,392,000. Although the President has cut 
the buy American 25 percent differential 
down to 6 percent, the American company 
met this unrealistic differential and was in 
line for the work. 

The English company has protested and 
won a 45-day delay in the granting of the 
award on the grounds that the American 
company is producing more than 50 percent 
of the costs of the equipment in a foreign 
country (Belgium). The English argue that 
under this arrangement the American com- 
pany is denied the protection of the Buy 
American Act. 

The controversy began over which figure 
is right, the British or the American. 

Dent further explained that the real issue 
is not that an English company can tell our 
Government where to buy, but goes deeper. 

The American company was forced to go 
to a foreign supplier in order to even come 
close in the bids by the ridiculous operation 
of our Federal purchase plan. 
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If the product were wholly manufactured 
in the United States, the American company 
would be so far out that the British com- 
pany would have had no competition for the 
bid. 


Dent said that the problem posed is this— 
Do we quit bidding American products? Do 
we buy all the component parts in foreign 
countries and still claim “buy American pro- 
tection”? Do we stop kidding ourselves and 
get back to American fundamentals, or do 
we quit kidding the foreign countries about 
the meaning of buy American legisaltion. 

“As a Congressman, and as a citizen tax- 
payer,” said Dunt, “I want to know and it’s 
about time the American people, especially 
the American workers, businessmen and par- 
ticularly Members of Congress know, what’s 
going on in our Government.” ; 

I will not elaborate on this particular 
case because the record contains my 
many presentations on this subject. I 
will say, however, in passing, that sooner 
or later this subject of American invest- 
ment abroad, American aid to other 
competitive nations, American home 
economy, and social security amend- 
ments will be the major issue in our 
political arena. We cannot continue 
with the kind of idiotic thinking that 
seems to start from nowhere and aims 
to go to the same place. 

In this regard, listen to this little item 
out of one of the leading American news- 
paper’s business section, telling Ameri- 
can manufacturers that there are many 
fine locations for their plants in Europe. 
It goes on to.show where the locations 
are that offer the least costs of operation 
because of lowest wages. It further goes 
on to say that they can sell not only in 
the European trade bloc, but can under- 
sell their own plants here in America. 

How then do we help our economy by 
taking American money, investing it 
in Europe and Asia, hiring foreign labor, 
selling to our former customers as well 
as shipping back into the United States 
the same goods we manufacture here in 
surplus? 

Recently, a notice came out about the 
Japanese building a watch factory in 
India. However, when you read the de- 
tails, you find that the Japs are building 
a plant for the Indian Government to 
operate. Further, they are being paid 
for building it and for. providing the 
technical assistance. Of course, we do 
it differently, we not only give them the 
money but we even allow them to buy the 
construction needs somewhere else and 
then give them a free market here in 
America for their products. We not only 
help private enterprise abroad, but we 
also help governments to get into busi- 
ness to compete with us. 

One question seems unanswerable. 
How can an American watch manufac- 
turer pay taxes, dividends, wages, and 
local civic charges and compete against 
monopoly government-owned, non-tax- 
paying plants abroad? 

One example of this is Volkswagen, 
owned and operated by the West Ger- 
man Government. Here is a little story 
ef how we get suckered in by our friends: 
The United States refused to allow 
American pipe producers to sell Russia 
12,000 miles of pipe for an oil pipeline on 
the grounds of security, and so forth. 
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The West German Government sold 
Russia the pipe from plants rehabili- 
tated by American foreign aid and 
American taxpayers’ dollars. The Ger- 
mans take 100,000 Russian-made auto- 
mobiles as part of the payment. The 
German Government took the Russian- 
made cars, sold them through the Volks- 
wagen distribution system and released 
100,000 Volkswagens for sale outside of 
Germany mostly in the United States. 
We not only lost the pipe order, but in 
the end we probably paid for most of it. 

Another angle that this administration 
seems to overlook is its blind opposition 
to area development, high interest rates 
and refusal to amend the Social Security 
Act by lowering age limits and increasing 
benefits, both medical and minimums. In 
the face of this attitude, it is strange to 
see the President demanding more eco- 
nomic aid for foreign countries when 
these same countries are doing exactly 
what he refuses to do here in America 
and in many cases doing it with our 
money. 

West Germany, for instance, has set 
up a special tax and development aid for 
so-called distressed and underdeveloped 
industrial areas and communities in 
Germany. The President and our own 
chamber of commerce oppose this pro- 
gram for Americans, but both support 
vigorously the billions for foreign 
countries. 

Belgium: This is really a dandy setup. 
Belgium has also set up a special set of 
help moves for its own underdeveloped 
industrial areas and one of the conces- 
sions is that these communities can bor- 
row money at an interest as low as 1 
percent. Imagine this—when your com- 
munity and mine cannot get money with- 
out paying the exorbitant high interest 
rate demanded by this administration 
who are even now demanding that Con- 
gress lift the ceiling on interest rates on 
long-term bonds to an _ unrestricted 
amount. 7 

Where do the Belgians get the money 
they loan? Much of the money used by 
these nations comes from the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, 
foreign economic aid, the technical as- 
sistance program, the Export-Import 
Bank, the Development Fund—United 
States completely—Special United Na- 
tions Fund, the new Inter American De- 
velopment Fund for Latin American 
countries only, and, of course, the new 
IDA under the World Bank. 

This will make it possible to loan ~ 
money to India and other so-named 
underdeveloped countries on ° “soft” 
loans, loans that can be paid back in 
the “soft,” hardly negotiable funds of 
the countries getting the money. 

The United States starts this one off 
with over $320 million and also this will 
give us a chance to spend the accumu- 
lated funds under Public Law 480, which 
is the soft money that the countries now 
owe us and which we cannot take out of 
their country owed us in payment for 
farm products, and so forth, but we can 
spend it by loaning it back to them, or 
giving it to other needy nations to build 
production machinery for. industrial 
goods. . 
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One thing I want to call to your atten- 
tion is that the new Fund will be able to 
loan money where the World Bank is re- 
stricted by law and cannot do it. I will 
quote from the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 1 to give you an authentic position 
and not one prejudiced ®y political 
partisanship: 

World Bank officials said yesterday a de- 
liberately “broad latitude” will be used in 
granting loans to the underdeveloped na- 
tions. Some may be free of interest, some 


long-term, some repayable wholly in “soft” _ 


currency. 

Individual nations will not be required to 
stand as guarantors for loans made to bor- 
rowers within their borders, such as is true 
now for World Bank loans, and IDA, un- 
like the World Bank, will’ be able to loan 
money for such projects as community water 
supplies, sanitation, and housing develop- 
ments. i 

One item in the IDA charter is of particu- 
lar interest to the United States. It permits 
@ member nation to contribute “soft” cur- 
rency in addition to its own “hard” currency 
quota. This means that the United States 
will be able to put to use the huge aecumu- 
lations of Public Law 480 funds, which may 
total $5 billion this year. These funds are 
the repayments in “soft” currency which 
underdeveloped countries have made for 
U.S. surplus crop shipments. 


Now to keep the record straight, the 
“surplus farm products” they are talk- 
ing about were paid for by American 
taxpayers; and if in the end we get no 
payments for them, then why did we 
not just give them away in the first 
place, and stop all the added costs, and 
so forth, that we are still paying. 

You will also note that this adminis- 
tration and business organizations such 
as the national chamber of commerce 
claim that it is inflationary to spend 
money for public facilities in urban re- 
development, housing, and for other area 
needs, but it is OK for others to spend 
our money to do the same thing. 

This is only part of the picture. For 
instance, the arguments against social 
security benefits for medical and hospi- 
tal care here in America are advanced 
by the same promoters of giving our 
American aid to countries that have 
complete socialized medicine as part of 
their system of government. 

We further find the President oppos- 
ing aid to education for student housing 
under a loan program while promoting 
student housing and aid to education in 
other countries. 

Recently Campbell Soups announced 
the plans for a large canning plant in 
Mexico—Business Week—‘“because farm 
produce is cheaper, construction and 
labor costs are the lowest, and they can 
still sell through their established Amer- 
ican outlets.” 

We are paying for surplus farm prod-~ 
ucts, the American farmers’ income is 
lower than it has been for years, we 
have surplus labor, surplus farms, but 
that does not seem to matter to the kind 
of profit-seeking internationalism we are 
now practicing in this country. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is only a scratch 
on the surface of this economic as well 
as military problem. I am personally 
convinced that just as we are admitted 
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to be second to Russia on missiles, if we 
do not stop our “ducking at every 
swing,” we will be knocked out of the 
economic war not because we were hit, 
but because we wore ourselves out. 





The Economic Plight of the American 
Family Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE BROCK 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 18 this year my insertion in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp was entitled, “How 
Many Farmers?” and dwelled on the 
economic factors that are fast reducing 
the population of our family farms. 
With little, if any, firm assistance from 
the present Secretary of Agriculture and 
the national administration, the family 
farmer in America is slowly but surely 
being forced into bankruptcy. The pe- 
riod for him to emerge, in the face of 
expenditures exceeding income, is long 
overdue and fading fast, particularly so 
when no administrative efforts are being 
made to give him a fair and just share of 
the increasing wealth of our national 
economy. 

The economic plight of the American 
family farmer is profoundly expressed 
in the attached editorial published in 
the January 28 issue of the Burt County 
(Nebr.). Plaindealer, an enterprising 
weekly newspaper that is close to the 
agricultural situation. The editorial 
goes further than the problem of the 
family farmer, and emphasizes the root 
of the evil will eventually reach the 
small businessman in the rural commu- 
nities and destroy him along with the 
farmer. ‘ 

This editorial, and more like it that 
have been published throughout the 
land are reminders of the voice of St. 
John, crying in the wilderness, hoping 
that the message will be heeded before 
it is too late. The national administra- 
tion agricultural policies of the past 7 
years have brought nothing more than 
economic stagnation to the agricultural 
areas of the country, and I will endeavor 
to emphasize seven primary reasons in a 
further paragraph following the edi- 
torial. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, with the per- 
mission of my colleagues to extend my 
remarks, may I commend your atten- 
tion to the timely and warning editorial 
of the Burt County Plaindealer: 

FaRM PROGRAM PLEASES. NEARLY EVERYONE, 
EXcrePpT THE FARMER 

Secretary Benson’s farm program, under 
which thousands of farmers are leaving the 
land to seek more lucrative employment in 
other fields, seems to satisfy about every- 
one—everyone, that is, except the farmer 
who must still make his living farming the 
soil and raising livestock. 
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We get lots of mail and publicity releases 


from industrial organizations, financial 
groups, Republican politicians, educators 
and farm advisers with cozy, ‘secure jobs, 
who plead the cause of “freedom for the 
farmer” and the Benson program. 

Cheap food is fine for the fellow who 
doesn’t have to produce it at a loss and “we 
must keep eatin’ costs down” even though 
everything else, including taxes continues 
‘to climb in these days of prosperity created 
by continuously growing Government bu- 
reaus, a record national debt and more 
and more taxes. 

The day when a hard-working farmer 
could support his family on a moderately 
sized farm will soon be a time of the past 
and the little business in rural communities 
will fall victim to the same conditions which 
are selling the farmer down the road. Will 
that be good for America? We don’t think 
80. 

FARM INCOME SsTATUS-——PAST, 
FUTURE 

First. Farm prices at 77 percent of 
parity, the lowest in 19 years. 

Second. Farmer’s share of consumer’s 
food dollar at 37 cents, lowest in 20 years. 

Third. Net farm income, $10.3 billion, 
(1959) , lowest in 17 years. . 

Fourth. Farmers’ out-of-pocket net 
—— losses since 1952, almost. $20 bil- 

on. ; 

Fifth. Farm production expenses at 
new peak of $26 billion in 1959, using 
up 68 cents out of each gross farm dol- 
lar. That’s almost as bad as 1932. 

Sixth. Forecast* of even lower farm 
prices and net income for 1960. 

Seventh. Five Presidential vetoes of 
major farm bills in 7 years. 

Prosperity for our farmers can be 
brought about only by passage of good, 
workable farm legislation that will boost 
the net income of farm families, and 
by revamping our lopsided national econ- 
omy into some semblance of equal bal- 
ance between the annual incomes of the 
urban industrial workers and other high- 
paying occupations, and the farmer who 
toils in our agricultural areas. Lack of 
equal prosperity for the farmer will not 
only destroy small business in the rural 
communities but will be reflected in con- 
siderable measure throughout the in- 
dustrial and manufacturing areas of the 
rest of the Nation. ; 


PRESENT, AND 





A Plug for the Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1960. 


Mr. LANE. \Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recoxp, I 
include an interesting article which, ap- 
peared in the Boston Traveler on Janu- 
ary 20, 1960: 

A PLUG FoR THE PARKS 

It’s to be hoped that President Eisen- 
-hower’s support in his budget message for 
two national parks in Massachusetts will 
stir Congress into early action. Both the 
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Minuteman National Historical Park in Con- 
cord, Lincoin, and Lexington, and the Cape 
Cod National Seashore Park have been 
hanging fire-longer than necessary. 

And, as the President points out, speed 
is essential in the Cape project “before it is 
too late.” 

The 32,000-acre stretch of shore, which the 
Interior Department wants to set aside as 
a US. recreation area, is one of the few re- 


maining undeveloped spots on the Atlantic. 


seaboard. 

If it isn’t reserved soon as a park—which 
would be a big tourist attraction—it cer- 
tainly will be commercialized. Cape resi- 
dents, both pro- and anti-park, are under- 
standably irked by congressional delay, 
which hamstrings local planning for the 
future. 

There should be fast action, too, in com- 
pleting plans to make the Revolutionary 
battlegrounds around Concord a National 
shrine. Congress approved the idea a year 
ago. All that’s needed now is the money— 
$65,000. 





Stamp of Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, in every country where national 
deficits become a habit the value of that 
nation’s money deteriorates and even- 
tually becomes practically worthless. 
Several examples of this have occurred 
within the lifetime of all Americans now 
living. These should warn all of us that 
it is time to get the budget in balance 
and keep it in balance to the end that our 
present dollar, now worth only 48 cents 
in purchasing power, does not deterio- 
rate into a 25-cent dollar, a 10-cent 
dollar, or a dollar of even lesser buying 
power. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, a 
Hearst publication and one of the most 
widely circulated and influential news- 
papers in Washington State, said of this 
danger editorially in its issue of January 
29, 1960: 

STamMpP OF INFLATION 

Ralph Lomen, prominent Seattle-Alaska 
businessman, puts forth an interesting—and 
simple—illustration of inflation. As he says, 
the language of the economist on the sub- 
ject is not easily understood by the layman. 

However, Germany offers a classic example 
of inflation evils in the period following the 
First World War. Being a philatelist, Mr. 
Lomen illustrates the trend with a page from 
one of his stamp albums. 

The denomination of German postage 
stamps in that period advanced from 1 mark 
through more than a dozen additional issues 
until, in 1923, the ultimate stamp of a billion 
marks was reached. : 

Mr. Lomen points out that the story of U.S. 
postage is as yet a lesser example, but is in 
the classic pattern—a 5-cent fee being advo- 
cated to succeed the raises from the original 
2 cents, 3 cents, and the present 4 cents. 

Yes; the day could come here when you 
would approach the window of your post 
office and diffidently ask for a $10 stamp in 
order to write your Aunt Emma in Kansas 
City. For a small temporary loan of $10,000 
to catch up on your grocery bill. 
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The Poles Are Spiritual Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the pleasure of including in the Recorp 
today an editorial which appeared this 
morning in the Chicago Sun-Times. 
I wish to congratulate the Sun-Times for 
its deep understanding of the problem 
which today confronts Poland. 

I am in full agreement with the Sun- 
Times editorial that the “impulse toward 
liberalism and freedom still reaches out 
in every way it can” among the people 
of Poland, despite the fact that today 
they are forced to live under a Commu- 
nist government imposed upon them 
against their will. 

I believe that the people of Poland, by 
their stubborn refusal to submit to Com- 
munist dogma, today constitute one of 
the most significant factors in keeping 
the Soviet Union from engaging in all- 
out war. 

The money that the United States has 
given the people of Poland in recent 
years is indeed a small amount when we 
compare our annual appropriations for 
national defense during that same pe- 
riod. The Sun-Times is to be congratu- 
lated for placing this American financial 
assistance to the people of Poland in its 
proper perspective. But -this economic 
assistance should in no way deter the 
United States from taking a firm position 
that there can be no real lasting peace 
in Europe so long as Poland and other 
satellite nations remain enslaved by the 
Communists. 


Mr. Speaker, the Sun-Times editorial 
follows: 
THe Po.tes Are SPIRITUAL ALLIES 


Poland, among all the Soviet satellites, has 
received the most solicitous treatment from 
the United States. In the past 3 years our 
total assistance to that country has 
amounted to more than $300 million. Most 
of it has been in food credits (example: this 
week’s deal for $40 million worth of our sur- 
plus wheat). A total of $61 million has 
been for machinery. 

This is good business from every point of 
view. 

On the practical side it has helped to shore 
up the Polish economy. An incidental effect 
has been to help put Poland in a position 
where she is now reported both able and 
ready to pay $40 million in settlement for 
U.S. property in Poland confiscated in World 
War II. 

But a more persuasive reason for this 
country to work at good relations with Po- 
land is found in reports by correspondents 
and travelers returning from Warsaw. 

Poland is technically Communist, domi- 
nated politically and militarily by the Soviet 
Union. But in spirit, Poland is still Poland. 
It shows in many ways—many deviations 
from the party line so sedulously followed 
in Russia. Poles still establish their own 
standards in music, literature and art. They 
are, moreover, a deeply religious people, and 
they worship pretty much as they please. 
The impulse toward liberalism and freedom 
still reaches out in every way it can; Soviet- 
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style communism has not found the way to 
engulf their souls. 

To foster this spirit in a poeple who have 
often been dominated but never wholly con- 
quered is surely as useful and promising a 
part of our policy as anything we may under- 
take at the top-level conference tables. It 
builds and conserves basic support for free- 
dom against a time when that strength can 
make itself felt, 





I Speak for Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to announce that one of my young con- 
stituents is the Alabama State winner 
in the current “Voice of Democracy” 
broadcast scriptwriting contest, which is 
sponsored nationally each year by the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 

The Alabama winner is Miss ‘Geraldine 
Reeves, a student at Plainview High 
School at Rainsville, Ala. She will be 
in Washington later this month to par- 
ticipate in the national contest finals. 

It is inspiring to read this young lady’s 
script and it is also reassuring to know 
that the generation soon to assume the 
leadership of our democracy carries 
with it these cherished sentiments. For 
the benefit of my colleagues, I submit 
Miss Reeves’ prize-winning script which 
is entitled “I Speak for Democracy.” 

It follows: 

I Speak ror DEMOCRACY 

We who live in the troubled times of the 
20th century know all too well the threat 
to our great democracy. Therefore it is not 
only our right but our duty, to join hands 
with our fellow men and make even stronger 
the great chain which binds us together, be- 
cause that chain is no stronger, no better, 
than the men and women who compose its 
strength. 

Dictatorship is brutal because it is brit- 
tle. It cannot bend—it can only break or 
be broken, It cannot lead its people, it can 
only drive them. 

Democracy, on the other hand, is resilient. 
It bends without breaking, it sways to the 
left or to the right and returns to the point 
of natural balance. It calls for leaders, not 
for drivers. A free people can be led a 
greater distance and to greater heights than 
a slave people can be driven. We are a great 
people and a great Nation today because we 
have carried forward the shining spirit of 
the Declaration of Independence. We are 
great because we have built and maintained 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 
every day that eternal vigilance is the price 
of our liberty. 

No date in the long history of freedom 
means more to liberty-loving men in all 
liberty-loving countries than the 15th day 
of December 1791. On this day 168 years 
ago, a new Nation, through an elected Con- 
gress, adopted a declaration of human rights. 
In this bill was the provision of freedom of 
thought, freedom of speech, and frtedom of 
religion. Above all, it was to protect abso- 
lutely the equal rights of the poorest, and 
the richest, of the most ignorant and the 
most intelligent citizen, and it is to stand 
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forth as a triple wall of iron around our 
native land, against the mad blows of vio- 
lence and the fatal cause of corrupted minds. 
This is our system of. liberty under law 
and this alone can give us freedom. 

It has been said that America fears no 
enemy but ignorance. Ignorance ef our Gov- 
ernment, ignorance of the people we chose 
to run our Government, and ignorance of 
matters which compose our everyday life. 
In order to remain. the great Nation we are 
today we must forever hold high the eter- 
nal guiding light that expresses a faith in 
individualism, in freedom, and in equality, 
that our forefathers fought and died so gal- 
lantly for, So we have fought and we will 
fight again if need be, for the things we 
have always carried nearest to our hearts— 
for a greater democracy. 

And we, the youth of the 20th century, 
realize this; we realize that the fate of our 
Nation will someday rest upon our shoul- 
ders, and who are we to throw aside this 
great responsibility to our country that God 
so generously gave to us? We should bow 
our heads and say a thankful prayer that 
the flag of the United States of America 
which stands for peace, democracy, and free- 
dom for the individual, is still there, waving 
proudly in the breeze, over a Nation whose 
very armor is peace, democracy, and the 
American way. 

Our Nation stands for so much freedom, 
and offers so many opportunities that it is 
the responsibility of its citizens to support 
it. I feel that it is an honor and duty to 
speak for democracy. 





Congress Delays Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to inolude in 
the Appendix an excellent editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor on February 1, 1960, on the sub- 
ject of the need for additional judge- 
ships in the Federal system. The House 
Judiciary Committee is currently hold- 
ing hearings on the Judicial-Conference- 
backed omnibus judgeships bill. This 
editorial is most pertinen*. 

The editorial follows: 

CONGRESS DELAYS JUSTICE 

Nonpartisan spokesmen for good govern- 
ment must be ever alert to two constant 
partisan pressures on the courts—even where 
they are not elective. Each party seeks the 
patronage involved in judicial appointments. 
And each seeks to embed its political philoso- 
phy in the judiciary. The considerations 
appear to be governing the excessive slow- 
ness of Congress in creating badly needed 
new Federal judgeships, 

When justice becomes tardy and expensive 
it turns into injustice. Court delays -have 
become intolerable in many Federal districts. 
Rarely should the blame go to the judges; 
many of them are laboring conscientiously 
but vainly to keep up with the increase in 
court business. A survey shows that one 
category alone—automobile injury cases— 
has risen 500 percent in 20 years. From 1941 
to 1959 the backlog of untried cases jumped 
117 percent, In the southern New York dis- 
trict the median time required to bring a 
case to trial is 4 years. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


For 5 years Congress has had before it 
proposals to increase the number of judge- 
ships to meet the mounting burden of busi- 
ness. Every year the Judicial Council of the 
United States, a nonpartisan body, has urged 
action. One proposal calls for the addition 
of 45 judges to the Federal bench. President 
Eisenhower has repeatedly cited the needs to 
Corigress and has even promised to divide 
the appointments equally on a bipartisan 
basis. 

Proposals for correcting this situation 
have been pigeonholed by congressional com- 
mittees. From our nonpartisan sideline this 
looks like a flagrant delay of justice by 
Congress. We hope the Democratic leaders 
there will soon recognize that this great dis- 
service to the country cannot really serve 
their party. ‘ 





Invite Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


-HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, it is our good fortune in Col- 
orado to have the privilege of reading 
the Denver Post, whose editorial page 
unflinchingly talks sense to the people. 

On January 25, the leading editorial 
calls attention to a fact which must 
come to influence American policy: 

Rep CHINA SHOULD Be INVITED TO THE DIs- 
ARMAMENT TALKS 


Both the State Department and Secretary 
Herter now admit that if any international 
disarmament treaty is to mean anything, 
Red China must be a party to the agree- 
ments. 

The issue comes up because the nations 
are now preparing for their next great round 
of general disarmament talks at Geneva on 
March 15. 

Red Chinese Foreign Minister Chen Yi has 
reminded them that his Government cannot 
be bound by any agreement it does not help 
negotiate, or gign. 

One State Department announcement 
hinted that this country hopes Red China 
might be brought in toward the end of 
the talks if they are getting anywhere. 

But this is a naive hope. 

Red China is primarily interested in as- 
serting its international prestige. 

It is highly unlikely that Peiping would 
ever join any agreement it had not been 
working on from the early negotiating stages. 

And so this country once again finds it- 
self impaled by a policy toward Red China 
that has in effect denied the existence of a 
Communist revolution now 10 years accom- 
plished. 

None of the reasons why we have taken 
our past stand have changed very much 
during that decade. 

Red China is still arrogant, militaristic, 
and still feeds its people: “hate America” 
propaganda every day. 

The wounds of Korea are still there, as are 
five Americans in Red Chinese prisons, 

Chiang Kai-shek is still on Formosa, too, 
a faithful if minor ally on a tiny island that 
is recognized in the United Nations as one 
of the world’s five great powers, 

Across from him on the mainland sit 
generals commanding the world’s largest 
standing army. And in the background 
lurks the threat of their getting nuclear 
weapons. 
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Secretary Herter’s admission—that Red 
China must someday be represented in any 
worldwide disarmament is courage- 
ous, since he represents a political party that 
has made fervent pledges of support to 
Chiang. 

But that fervor was part of a world in 
which we had a near-monopoly of atomic 
weapons and in which it was still a question 
whether the Chinese Communists could sta- 
bilize their regime. 

Now Herter is looking at the cold truth. 
Red China is stabilized and is a member of 
a hostile bloc of nations that is at least our 
equal in weaponry. 

These facts can only mean, realistically, 
that Red China should be invited to the dis- 
armament conference at its beginning, 
whether we like it or not. 

Our hope for peace—perhaps a slim one 
but the best one we have—is to use what in- 
fluence we can to encourage Peiping to join 
in arms control. 

This cannot possibly be done if Red 
China’s chair at the conference table is 
empty. 





Raymond Palombo of Nahant, Mass., 
Pioneer in Lobster Fishing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 , 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include an article about 
my constituent, Raymond Palombo of 
Nahant, Mass., who is planning to open 
a new frontier in the fishing industry— 
deep sea lobster fishing. 

The article follows: 

{From the Boston Globe, Jan. 24, 1960] 


Deep Sea LOBSTERING NEW VENTURE In 
FIsHING — 
(By. Mary Sarah King) 

Most folks think of a lobster boat as a 
small 20-foot work boat, chug-chugging 
through the murky mist of the early morn, 
stopping at lobster pots as the crustaceans 
are scooped up for market. 

Raymond Palombo of Nahant has a wetter 
and bigger idea of lobster 

A fisherman for the past 30 years, he is 
building an 80-foot vessel, which he pians 
to devote to a new frontier in the fishing 
industry—deep sea lobster fishing. 

Palombo, a husky, red-faced 6-footer, has 
been working 3 years now with his partners 
on the enormous boat in his yard on Forty 
Steps Lane, Nahant. 

He got the idea a short while back when 
the Fish and Wildlife Service discovered a - 
well-stocked lobster bed in the ocean off the 
coast of Nahant. He decided that this would 
be a lucrative enterprise. 

He has been working on the boat now for 
3 years. It should be completed by 1961 and 
will be valued at $125,000. 

When the project was begun, Palombo ran 
up against some red tape in Washington and 
never did receive the loan he requested. 

The frame of the boat fills the near h 
and towers over the five-room ranch house, 
which he also built, Hundreds have watched 
its various stages of building, coming from 
all parts of the State. 

There is another observer, ~ho«e interest 
is more than casual—Palombo’s comely wife, 
Almena, who has been living these past 
months with the huge form greeting her 
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‘vision every time she stepped out the back 


door. 

Almena doesn't mind, however. In fact, 
she looks upon the vessel with pride and 
admiration for her husband’s courage and 
persistence. 

That 80-foot monster represents dancing 
parties, theaters, and other entertainment 
that might have been if the investment, 
$25,000 to date, had not been diverted toward 
the building of what they claim is their 
investment in the future, 

Even the children are active participants in 
the project. Raymond Jr., 17, doesn’t balk 
at carrying lumber and other back-breaking 
tasks. 

Six-year-old Almena and young brother, 
Mare, 3, pause in their play, to yell encour- 
agement to their dad drilling the frames 
on the deck high above them. 

On other boats, her husband has built, 
Mrs. Palombo has lent a craftsman’s touch, 
but on this, she prefers to stick to her house- 
keeping tasks which includes cooking tasty 
Italian dishes. 

Palombo and his pastors, Frank “Swede” 
McClain Jr., and Charles Baxter; both 
Nahanters, are not disheartened over this 
long-term building project. They expect in 
early 1961 to launch the vessel which will 
open a new era in lobstering on the north 
shore. 





We Must Condemn the Desecration of 
Sacred Places as We Would Condemn 
an Attack on Our Basic Democracy 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend my colleagues in this 
House for their firm action in unani- 
mously supporting passage of House 
Concurrent Resolution 465 condemning 
the desecration of sacred places and the 
violent and outrageous attacks upon the 
religious beliefs of people here in our own 
country and in several countries abroad. 

In many cases I believe these hate 
bombings and disgusting hate mailings 
have been the work of cranks, young 
hoodlums and ignorant pranksters. 
However, I understand that reliable in- 
formation indicates that some of these 
acts of vandalism in Germany are Com- 
munist inspired. For that matter, we 
might assume this is also the case in 
some instances here in our country. 

Nonetheless, it is people like these who 
knowingly or perhaps unknowingly, un- 
dermine and tend to destroy our form of 
government. We, who boast of religous 
freedom as one of the cornerstones upon 
which this great Nation was built, can- 
not afford to tolerate such attacks on our 
basic democracy. 


People of all faiths have joined in their 
denunciation of this desecration—Jews, 
Catholics, and Protestants throughout 
the Nation have expressed their indig- 
nation of these attacks. And I believe 
that now, after the Members of this 
House have conveyed the feeling of the 
American people to the rest of the world 
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through the passage of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 465, some action, in the 
form of strong, effective legislation 
should be enacted. 





Oceanography: Jules Verne 1960 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, these days we are overwhelmed, 
almost on the hour every hour, by the 
announcements of advances of one sort 
and another occurring throughout the 
world in the various scientific fields. 

Mostly these advances are in terms 
of the relative competitive status of the 
United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Mostly they seem 
to be in the fascinating field of space 
science. Sometimes they are exciting 
stories of man’s battle against nature 
for greater knowledge of the earth by 
wresting secrets from the rarefied atmos- 
phere of untamed, soaring mountain 
peaks. 

More and more, but still too seldom, 
do we hear of the exploits of brave, in- 
quiring men delving into the mysteries 
of the oceans that comprise more than 
70 percent of the earth’s surface. 

It is generally accepted, but not fully 
appreciated, that life on this planet has 
developed from the seas. National econ- 
omies have grown around their perim- 
eters. Systems of security have been 
based upon mastery of the oceans—on 
the surface and below. 

Yet we know so little of this vast nat- 
ural region of great potential. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent weeks the U.S. 
Navy has performed a feat of historic 
significance with the descent of a 
manned bathyscaph to the bottom of 
the ocean in one of its deepest areas. 
The famous Swiss scientist Jacques Pic- 
card, and U.S. Navy Lt. Don Walsh, de- 
scended to the bottom of the ocean 
deeper than any men have ever gone 
before. Their trip downward—37,800 
feet—exceeded by more than a mile and 
a half the grueling upward climb of Sir 
Edmond Hillary and other brave men 
who have scaled the 29,000-foot emi- 
nence of Mount Everest in the Hima- 
layas. 

The story of the magnificent feat of 
the aquanauts of the bathyscaph Trieste 
is important reading for everyone. 

I include the following article from 
the Washington Sunday Star of Janu- 
ary 24, 1960, at this point in the Recorp: 
Two Navy MEN IN BATHYSCAPH DESCEND 7 

MILES IN OCEAN FoR New DEPTH Mark 


Two Navy scientists descended in a bathy- 
scaph yesterday into the deepest hole in the 
ocean, more than 7 miles down in the chill 
and dark bottom of the Pacific off the island 
of Guam. 


Last night the Navy said Jacques Piccard, 
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of the famous Swiss scientist family, and 
Navy Lt. Don Walsh had given their first re- 
port of what it was like to sit for half an 
hour 37,800 feet down in the Marianas 
Trench, deeper than any man has gone 
before. 

The Navy relayed the following description, 
based on an early report from the two men 
after the bathyscaph Trieste had surfaced 
210 miles southwest of Guam shortly before 
la.m. (EST) yesterday: 

“It was very cold at the bottom. Both were 
wet when they came out of the Trieste and 
their teeth were chattering. (Navy experts 
said they did not take this to mean the 
craft leaked.) 

“They related that they had spent ap- 
proximately one-half hour on the bottom and 
could see living and moving objects at 37,800 
feet. The bottom was very soft and when 
they landed they stirred up silt and what 
they termed ‘dust.’ The lights were turned 
on as soon as the bottom was calm but it was 
a few minutes before they could see any- 
thing. 

“They started down at 4:22 p.m. on Janu- 
ary 22 (east longitude date) and reached bot- 
tom at 9:10 p.m. the same date, staying 30 
minutes on the bottom and surfacing at 12:57 
am. on January 23. This means that they 
took 4 hours and 48 minutes to descend, 
stayed on bottom 30 minutes approximately, 
and took 3 hours and 17 minutes to ascend 
and surface. 

“They reported that they lost voice con- 
tact (apparently with the surface ships) 
about halfway down but ‘that it wae re- 
established upon hitting bottom and main- 
tained until about halfway up. 

“The only food they ate was chocolate 
bars, one every hour, to keep up their 
energy. 

“Upon surfacing, Lieutenant Walsh dropped 
a plastic container with an American flag on 
the spot of surfacing.” 


TWO HUNDRED AND TEN MILES FROM GUAM 


The Navy located the position as 210 
miles southwest of Apra Harbor, Guam. 

Navy experts here said the men: probably 
got wet while boarding the bathyscaph, or 
perhaps from condensation within the gon- 
dola as it descended into the cold water. 
In leaving the bathyscaph, the men had to 
climb up through a shaft which was still 
dripping from the water that had filled it 
during the dive. 

The Navy said one purpose of deep ocean 
probes is to gather information on the 
transmission of man-made sounds. While 
the Navy did not spell it out, this informa- 
tion is important in the operation of sonar 
devices to detect enemy submarines. 

Submarines use the thermal layers of dif- 
ferent temperature levels to hide below the 
surface. A cold layer of water diffuses or 
entirely blocks sonar beams. 

Comparatively little has been known of 
sound transmission below the comparatively 
shallow depths of the sea until scientists 
began descending thousands of feet below 
the surface. 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, chief of naval 
operations, sent congratulations to the two 
men for their “‘valorous action in descending 
into the depths of the ocean farther than 
any other man.” 

“There is no whale in the world who has 
been so deep as you have,” Admiral Burke 
added. 

Admiral Burke said the accomplishment 
by Dr. Piccard and Lieutenant Walsh “may 
well mark the opening of a new age in ex- 
ploration of the depths of the ocean which 
can well be as important as exploration in 
space has boen in the past.” 


TEAM BROKE OWN RECORD 


The team broke a depth record set only 
a few days ago, when the Trieste went down 
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to 24,000 feet in the same Marianas Trench, 
which parallels and extends beyond Guam. 

Dr. Piccard and Lieutenant Walsh thus 
have been farther down below sea level than 
the highest mountain of the earth. Mount 
Everest, in the Himalayas, is slightly over 
29,000 feet above sea level. 

Records of the Navy Hydrographic Office 
and the National Geographic Society show 
the Marianas Trench to be the deepest hole 
so far discovered in long years of explora- 
tion from surface ships. 

The Triest was built by Jacques Piccard 
and his father, Auguste. After its perfor™m- 
ance had been demonstrated dramatically by 
dives in the Mediterranean and nearby 
waters, the Navy bought the Trieste and en- 
gaged the younger Piccard. 

The word “bathyscaph” means “deep 
boat” in Greek. The craft is a successor to 
the bathysphere, or deep sphere, developed 
by the elder Piccard for underwater obser- 
vation. The bathysphere was merely a big 
hollow ball with portholes, lowered by cable 
from a surface vessel. 

The bathyscaph weighs 75 tons and is 
loaded with gasoline and shot in even bal- 
ance. When water is pumped in to replace 
air in end chambers, it sinks. When the 
tons of buckshot are released at the bottom 
of the dive, the buoyant gasoline brings it 
back to the surface. Propellers powered by 
electric motors provide some cruising and 
turning maneuverability. 





Auto Dealers—Modern “Minutemen” of 
America’s Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, may I 
call the attention of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the fact that the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association is 
currently holding its annual convention 
here in the Nation’s Capitol 

I should like to express my own per- 
sonal wishes for a very successful con- 
vention to these auto dealers, who I con- 
sider the modern minutemen of our 
national economy. I am delighted that 

— ny of the automobile dealers from my 
congressional district are partici- 
pating in this convention. 

We all know that the automobile in- 
dustry constitutes one of the most im- 
portant aspects of American economy. 
These men, who have undertaken the 
difficult task of promoting the sale of 
automobiles, are performing a great 
service not only to the economic sur- 
vival of the United States, but indeed 
the entire world. Few people stop to 
realize that every time an automobile is 
sold in this country, it touches off ‘an 
economic chain reaction which assures 
employment for millions of Americans. 

The automobile industry is undoubt- 
edly one of the most competitive fields of 
free enterprise in this country. These 
men, who are participating in this com- 
petition as auto dealers, deserve the 
highest respect of all of us. Within the 
framework of free enterprise day in and 
day out, these are the men who manage 
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to keep the wheels of American industry 
rolling. ~- 

I congratulate them for their great 
contribution and wish them profound 
success in their deliberations here in 
Washington, 





Drinking in Planes Hit on Two Counts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a most timely article which 
appeared recently in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor: 


DRINKING IN PLANES HiT ON Two COUNTS 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

Cuicaco.—“The public interest requires 
the elimination of all and any known po- 
tential factors which can be hazardous to 
air safety and commerce. 

“Alcoholic beverages from time imme- 
morial have never had a rightful place in 
this industry.” 

These are words of Clarence N. Sayen, 
president of the Air Line Pilots Association. 
Addressing himself to the need for legisla- 


tion to ban drinking aloft, Mr. Sayen has ~ 


this to say: 

“The time and place concerning the use 
and consumption of alcoholic beverages his- 
torically has always been a matter of legisla- 
tion by the appropriate authority whenever 
a threat to public safety, welfare, or a social 
problem is known to exist. 

INSTITUTION RULES CITED 


“For example, the consumption of alco- 
holic beverages has always been prohibited 


in schools or churches where it is socially . 


or morally wrong or anywhere a safety prob- 
lem is created. 

“The modern-day aircraft crosses many 
municipal, county, State, and international 
boundaries in a single flight, making regula- 
tion by the normal method impractical. In 
our opinion, therefore, it falls to the Federal 
Government to protect the public interest 
in this matter. 

“Unless this is done now, we fear that it 
will be done in the near future as the result 
of public clamor arising from a major air 
calamity caused by the irresponsible action 
of an inebriated passenger.” 


TWO REASONS GIVEN 


In support of such legislation, Rowland 
EK. Quinn, Jr., president of the Air Line 
Stewards and Stewardesses Association, has 
this to say: ‘ 

“In our opinion, it is dificult to draw the 
line where an unruly obstreperous drunk 
becomes more than a nuisance and becomes 
a@ safety hazard. 

“Because of the high density passenger 
load on an aircraft, we feel that it is appro- 
priate to legislate on the basis of safety, 
obviously; and also that it is appropriate and 
in the public interest to legislate with an 
eye toward reducing the social nuisances or 
disturbances which are encouraged by this 
practice. 

“If this service were eliminated from com- 
mercial air transportation we do not feel 
that any airline would suffer in the number 
of passengers it carries, 

“If this legislation is passed we do not 
feel that any large segment of the traveling 
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= 
public will be hurt or deprived of essential 
service. On the contrary, a potentially dan- 
gerous practice will have been eliminated.” 





One Bad Apple 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to ~ 
insert in the Recorp another example of 
the commonsense which is so often re- 
flected in the editorial columns of our 
independent small city newspapers. 
This editorial appeared in the East Ore- 
gonian, which is a daily published in 
Pendleton, Oreg., in my district. That 
its comments regarding the Idaho Power 
Co. are moderate and restrained will be 
recognized by anyone who has been in- 
volved in the continuing battle for full 
development of the Middle Snake mare 

The editorial follows: 

One Bap APPLE 

Under the best of conditions the fish versus 
dams controversy in the Columbia River is 
laden with explosives. The reasonable peo- 
ple in the middle are constantly trying « 
keep the extremists under control. The ex- 
tremists are those at one end who would 
build big hydroelectric dams on all streams 
without concern for fish and those at the 
other end who would discontinue all build- 
ing of dams. 

One could not blame the people who want 
to keep a tight lid on this explosive laden 
controversy if they ordered some on 
Power Co. Officials to face a firing sq 
Idaho Power Co. is making it terribly an 
on the 





cause consultation with aquatic biologists 
could have prevented the catastrophe at 
Brownlee, public reaction was that Idaho 
aa just didn’t give a hang about the 

Now, the Federal Power Commission is 
holding hearings at which plans for passing 
fish at Brownlee Dam and two other dams 
Idaho Power Co. intends to build, Oxbow 
and Little Hells Canyon, are under discus- 


Public utilities 
this in their understanding of public rela- 
tiors give all public utilities a bad reputa- 
ton, which many do not deserve. It’s the 
old story of one bad apple in the box spoiling 
all the -others. 

Idaho Power Co. has run roughshod over 


nized that is painfully evident. 


. 
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The Russian Economic Offensive: 
Meaning and Intent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many views expressed these 
past 2 years with regard to the economic 

-competition that the Soviet Union is 
supposed to be generating against the 
United States. Most, if not all, of the 
familiar views are based on the assump- 
tion that the Soviet Union is a national 
entity comparable in character and na- 
ture to this country. 

One obtains an entirely different pic- 
ture of the problem when the economic 
analysis is properly placed in the con- 
text of political reality. A recent arti- 
cle appearing in the Free World Forum 
under the title of “The Russian Eco- 
nomic Offensive: Meaning and Intent” 
presents an analysis on the basis of the 
Soviet Union being an empire economy 
with Russian Moscow at the helm: Writ- 
ten by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, who is a 
professor in Soviet economics at George- 
town University and also chairman of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, the article critically evaluates 
most of the standard views on the sub- 
ject and casts an analysis in the light 
of Russia’s exploitation of the economic 
resources of the many captive non-Rus- 
sian nations within the Soviet Union. 

In combating Moscow’s economic cold- 
war strategy, the thesis advanced by Dr. 
Dobriansky offers a number of interest- 
ing possibilities. Because the different 
perspective and analysis contained in 
this article merits the attention of our 
Members, I include it in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

Tur RvusSIAN EcONOMIC OFFENSIVE: MEANING 
AND INTENT. 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

There is as much fallacious thinking in 
this country about the so-called Russian eco- 
nomic offeusive as one finds about the mo- 
tives behind Moscow’s cultural exchanges 
and exhibits. The fallacies stem ultimately 
from our protracted inability to grasp and 
comprehend the totalistic nature of tradi- 
tional Russian cold-war activity. We Ameri- 
cans do not think in totalistic contexts with 
an eye constantly affixed to all the interre- 
lated parts and components. Our reasoning 
processes tend generally to concentrate on 
the isolated event, the piecemeal and the 
single development, seemingly unrelated to 
other developments which are different 
either in type or spatial location. From an 
intellectual point of view, this incapacity to 
match the totalitarian character of charac- 
teristic Russian political thinking may well 
be regarded as the root cause of our failures 
to meet the cold-war challenges posed by 
Moscow, including the ostensible economic 
challenge. 

Economists dealing with this subject are 
notorious for their vacuous interpretations. 
Although it is true that foreign exchange 
considerations, the requirements of the 
7-year plan, and certain raw-material short- 
ages are factors which must be carefully 
weighed in any assessment of Moscow’s eco- 
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nomic offensive, these factors are, neverthe- 
less, only facets of a broader context of 
thought and operation.. Indeed, I cannot 
realistically conceive of any Russian action, 
irrespective of its nature, being without a 
basic political motivation and an objective. 
So it is in the economic sphere. For a 
realistic appraisal one cannot even begin to 
analyze this offensive without a preliminary, 
steady awareness that the economic consti- 
tutes only a means for higher Russian politi- 
cal ends. The unfortunate fact is that no 
such awareness characterizes the utterances 
and statements of many American leaders in 
business and government. 

Starting at an extreme, Cyrus Eaton, for 
example, views Moscow's offensive as a stroke 
of “peaceful competitive coexistence” which 
we must accept as any businessman would in 
his given industry. -The folly of this point 
of view cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
This is the appropriate view which Russian 
propaganda seeks to disseminate. This 
year I had an opportunity to talk to a num- 
ber of American businessmen and indus- 
trialists who, like Eaton, hold this point 
of view. They see the challenge as an eco- 
nomic duel without realizing that the duel 
is of a broader and different character and 
that the economic is only another weapon 
in the struggle. In short, with this pri- 
mary and indispensable perspective, the to- 
tal offensive, of which the economic is only 
another and, at that, a less important phase, 
is really neither peaceful nor fairly competi- 
tive, and certainly not coexistent. 

By dangling the prospect of a $3 billion 
market for U.S. goods in the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Eaton cannot fool too many people as 
to the type of so-called economic competi- 
tion confronting us. The fact is that Mos- 
cow’s economic competition is vastly differ- 
ent from our challenges in the past. De- 
spite the existence of similar ingredients of 
political determination, German and Japa- 
nese economic competition prior to World 
War II was pursued far more in accord with 
the canons of international trade than one 
can ascribe to Russian economic competi- 
tion. Basic economic considerations of com- 
parative costs, material shortages, foreign 
exchange scarcity and going markets 
weighed far more heavily than in the pres- 
ent case. Thus, when Phillip Cortney, chair- 
man of the U.S. Council of the International 


. Chamber of Commerce, speaks of establish- 


ing trade relations with the U.S.S.R. under 
ICC rules, he is unwittingly exposing him- 
self to endless talks which will be designed 
by Moscow to change these rules (Chamber 
of Commerce Weighs Trade Talks With So- 
viet, UPI, Aug. 20). 

Another fallacious view is that by seek- 
ing trade and extending aid, Moscow is seri- 
ously aiming at a lessening of world ten- 
sions. The naivete of this view compares 
equally with the previous one. Again, the 
view is expressed in a void of fact and cold 
war reality. As we shall see, the very op- 
posite is the case. Both trade and economic 
aid are Russian expedients for the deepen- 
ing and creation of tensions that would ac- 
commodate Moscow’s imperial expansionism. 
On the economic front, various techniques 
are employed to bring this about. 


Another notion frequently discussed is 
that by trading with the Communist empire, 
we would reap many economic advantages, 
proving that our system is superior and lay- 
ing a firm base for understanding and peace- 
ful relations. All of the elements of this 
argument are to a greater or lesser extent 
specious. With a monopolistic trade-control 
system, Moscow has the first advantage. It 
is illusory to believe that any net economic 
advantages in terms of trade would flow in 
our direction. What might appear as a gross 
advantage to a particular firm here may well 
be of double advantage to the development 
of the empire’s economic system where real 
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costs in effort and lives are by far not as 
determinative as here. 

Those who speak of the need to demon- 
strate the superiority of our economic system 
disply either their ignorance of our and the 
totalitarian Russian systems or their com- 
plete vulnerability to Russian propaganda 
bluffs. On November 22, 1957, Khrushchev 
boasted that “the treat to the United States 
is not the ICBM but in the field of peaceful 
production. We are relentless in this, and 
it will prove the superiority of our system.” 
Apparently, too many Americans, ignorant of 
the functioning of our system and little con- 
versant with the perpetual war economy of 
the U.S.S.R., took this grandiose statement 
to heart. This is not the first time that 
Kremlin leaders have boasted in this vein. 
Moreover, any intensive analysis of the two 
systems shows that the question of superior- 
ity is an academic one. In terms of human 
and civilized values, there exists no need for 
us to demonstrate the superiority of our 
system. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, some of our 
industrialists and popular writers are even 
more deterministic in their economic think- 
ing than the alleged Marxists in the Kremlin. 
In fact, there is very little, if any, Marxism 
involved in the behavior and actions of the 
new Russian imperialist class. The claim 
that trade lays a firm base for understanding 
and peaceful relations Is, to a great degree, 
amyth. In this century Germany and Great 
Britain were the best of customers and yet 
this relationship failed to produce peaceful 
relations between them. In relation to Mos- 
cow, the determinism implicit in this argu- 
ment is hardly applicable. Moscow con- 
siders trade insofar as it abets the develop- 
ment of its colonial economic system and 
enables it to further its objectives in the 
free world; individual entrepreneurs in the 
free world are not motivated by such total- 
istic ends, which are essentially political in 
nature. Trade relations with a complete 
state monopoly are hardly grounds for under- 
standing the many peoples and nations in 
the Soviet Union. Were such an under- 
standing achieved, proponents of this spe- 
cious argument would then begin to under- 
stand why we should not trade with the 
Moscow monopoly. 

There are even some among us who view 
Russian economic aid as an attempt to 
build up genuine good will for the new re- 
gime in Moscew. Others go further to im- 
pute humanitarian gestures in Moscow’s ac- 
tions. The most that one can say is that 
evidently there is no limit to wishful think- 
ing. Aside from these analytical comments, 
it is a wonder that some of us do not pay 
heed to the observations made by the present 
leaders of the new ruling class in Russia, In 
1955, for example, Khrushchev openly stated 
that “we (the U.S.S.R.) value trade least 
for economic reasons and most for political 
purposes.” This observation is well sub- 
standiated by all the essential facts of the 
so-called Russian economic offensive. Our 
trouble is that we fail to view this offensive 
in perspective and with factual and interpre- 
tative background. If we fail to see Russian 
actions in toto, we shall fail to understand 
any individual one of them intelligently. 


THE PICTURE OF RUSSIAN AID AND TRADE 


Russian aid and trade is, of course, only 
a part of Moscow's cold war operation. This 
is, by far, not the most important part; how- 
ever, it reflects an activity which contributes 
to Russian efforts in this main bout against 
the Free World. Those who are preparing to 
avoid or to win in this struggle cannot be 
said to be aware of the realities of the fight 
in which we are engaged. Moscow’s strategy 
and tactics are not new, nor are they pe- 
culiarly Communist. They are perfectly in 
tradition with the empire-building tech- 
niques of old Russia. They appear new to 


many who are unfamiliar with the history of 
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the Russian Empire, both past and present. 
The economic picture reflects these old tech- 
niques. The shell-game method of “now you 
see it, now you don’t” manifests itself in the 
economic sphere as in any other. And so it 
is with other methods. 

Considering first the aid part of the pic- 
ture, there are heavy elements of exaggera- 
tion and misplaced thought. The empire, in- 
cluding China, has up to the end of 1958 al- 
located some $2.2 billion for foreign aid. The 
Soviet Union presumably has contributed 
over a billion, and the remainder has come 
from the so-called satellites. Much of this 
is still on paper since only about $900 mil- 
lion of goods and services have actually been 
tendered. China, in contrast to the Soviet 
Union, has extended about $647 million in 
aid in the form of grants mostly. Loans over 
long varying periods and at a low 24 per- 
cent interest feature almost all USSR. 
aid. Moscow’s aid to China over the past 
5 years has approximated $430 million in 
loans. The so-called satellite nations in 
Europe, which are supposed to be extending 
“independent” aid, follow the loan basis 
technique at interest charges ranging as high 
as 5 percent. 

Aid dispensed by Moscow is not a handout. 
It is naive to think that such aid is not with- 
out strings. Where any form of economic de- 
pendence comes into being, strings are in- 
evitably attached. Even without the ap- 
pearance of such dependence, Moscow sees 
to it that political strings are immediately 
attached to indigenous elements. But what 
is most significant in the picture of Mos- 
cow’s economic aid is that about 95 percent 
of it goes to countries near the borders of 
the Soviet Union. Afghanistan, Iraq, India, 
Burma, and Indonesia are relatively close 
and strategically situated for Russian solici- 
tude. Meager as it is, such Russian aid is 
an economic penetration in conformity with 
imperial Russia’s old borderlands policy 
which today points at the entire southern 
and southeastern Asiatic spheres. 

Russian economic penetration is the open- 
ing wedge for more important political and 
psychological infiltration. The minor $133 
million credits extended to India were so 
exaggerated that many throughout the world 
received the impression of a major economic 
assault upon the free world. Steel mills are 
being built in greater aggregate value by the 
West Germans, Americans and the British in 
India, but popular impression has it that 
Moscow almost dominates this fleld of aid. 
The psychological and propaganda value of 
the Russian-supported Bhilai steel mill is 
incalculable. Percentagewise, U.S.S.R. trade 
with India has soared fortyfold ove: the past 
7 years; yet, the near half billion rupees of 
trade make up only 2% percent of India’s 
total foreign trade. It is obvious, then, that 
Moscow’s aid and trade contribution in the 
direction of India is thinly marginal, as it is 
in all other areas. The value of this contri- 
bution, however®is by no means an adequate 
measure of the actual penetration made by 
Moscow in this part of Asia. As Khrushchev 
said, the valuation must be made most “for 
political purposes.”’ 

In India and elsewhere, Moscow’s economic 
penetration unavoidably means the infiltra- 
tion of men and ideas, the formation of 
cadres under pretense that projects could be 
operated and managed only by technicians 
from the Soviet Union; it means preparing 
the ground for a trade imperialism which 
would contribute to the political isolation of 
the country involved in preparation for the 
eventual takeover. Here, too, the technique 
is not new. The Russian Communists used 
it with perhaps less vigor in connection with 
many now captive non-Russian nations, in- 
cluding those in the present Soviet Union; 
before them, the czars made use of economic 
means and slogans to create dissension in 
neighboring countries. 
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The President of the United Arab Republic 
recently sensed this sequence of events and is 
now lean more toward economic sources 
in the free world. Egypt alone has been 
promised some $500 million aid by Moscow 
over a 12-year period at 244 percent interest. 
Its trade with the Soviet Union has increased 
10 times in the past 2 years. Last year, 
about 60 percent of total Egyptian exports 
were taken by the Communist empire. 
Egypt’s experience in 1957, when Moscow 
bought up the bulk of its cotton at a high 
price and resold it in Western Europe at low 
prices, revealed in part,the designs of the 
Russian economic offensive. Moscow’s aim 
is clearly to attach the U.A.R.’s economy to 
the Communist empire’s. Without the nor- 
mal supplies of foreign exchange, the U.A.R. 
would have to turn, as indeed it did, to Mos- 
cow for oil, textiles, ships, and mining 
equipment. Like others, the Egyptians are 
beginning to recall the old adage, “Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes” (I fear the Greeks 
even bearing gifts). 

Different manipulations by Moscow are 
noticeable in other areas, too. Syria, the 
other part of the U.A.R., received credits up 
to $167 million when Moscow moved in, par- 
ticularly during the 1958 crop failure. To 
further this aid, Moscow has had its planes 
photograph the entire area, thereby gaining 
considerable military value from the trans- 
action. In Iraq, recipient of about $138 
million credits from the US.S.R., the seme 
story is being repeated. The political conse- 
quences of this story of infiltration and re- 
connaissance are yet to be witnessed in full. 
Whether the initial links are by aid or trade, 
Moscow will develop some means for politi- 
cal infiltration of the target country. It 
did not hesitate to violate its trade pact 
with Finland in order to produce a change 
in the hard-pressed Finnish Government. 
Iran and Yugoslavia were unsuccessfully 
subjected to similar pressures. To show 
favor toward the Arab world, Moscow shifted 
its demand for oranges from Israel to 
Morocco. It placed its wool orders with 
South Africa instead of once-favored Aus- 
tralia. to display its displeasure over the 
asylum given to escapees from the Com- 
munist empire. Just recently, Moscow moved 
in quickly to offer Bolivia a credit of $40 
million for a 40-year period when signs of 
a U.S. refusal for further aid appeared. The 
very offer can serve to intensify the political 
division and tension in that country. 

An astute examination of the economic 
facts pertaining to any country with whom 
the U.S.S.R. has such relations will reveal 
some actual or potential political value which 
Moscow considers of greater importance any- 
way. The economic data in themselves show 
that both aid and trade by the Soviet Union 
are meager and marginal. Total USSR. 
trade with the free world is not more than 
that of Switzerland, approximately 1 percent. 
A fact that most Westerners seem to overlook 
is that trade by the Russian Empire, whether 
of the past or present, has always been small. 
Empire self-sufficiency is a traditional policy 
observed by Russian autocrats right down 
to the present. The Soviet Union is making 
no great sacrifices in its aid and trade pro- 
gram. Needless to say, the imperial economy 
of the U.S.S.R. comes first. Despite these 
truths, however, the danger in the Russian 
economic offensive rests in its political rami- 
fications. The economic offensive as such, 
measured in goods and services, is thin and 
harmless. What is of perilous import to the 
free world is Moscow’s political capitalization 
of its marginal economic inroads. 

In 1958, U.S.S.R. world trade amounted to 
$8.5 billion. Of this, only a little over $2 
billion was with the free world and, sig- 
nificantly, half of this amount was with 
NATO countries. For our purposes here, 
there are two points of significance in this 
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distribution. One is that the only NATO 
country for whom this trade assumes marked 
proportions is Iceland. Its trade with the 
U.SS.R. averages about one-quarter of its 
total world trade. The higher this goes, the 
greater the vulnerability of the country’s 
economy to shock and dislodgment once 
Moscow exercises its leverage for political 
ends. In this respect, there is little to be 
concerned about the other NATO countries, 
including Great Britain with its 5-year trade 
pact with Moscow. Aside from Egypt, much 
the same observation can be made in connec- 
tion with U.S.S.R.’s trade and aid activities 
in Africa. So far, much of it has been small. 
But Guinea’s trade with the Communist em- 
pire has soared to about 30 percent of its 
total trade. 

The second significant point to bear in 
mind is that this expansion of trade with 
the economically advanced countries also is 
not new with regard to aim and purpose. 
Essentially, it repeats the pattern of the 
1930’s.. With the goals of the present 7-year 
plan reaching e unrealistic heights, Mos- 
cow seeks to goods necessary to the 
fulfillment of its plan. The Russians have 
always been expert copyists and much of 
their progress in many fields has been due to 
technological imitation. As before, the 
prospect of a drastic cutoff in such trade 
should not be ruled out. Consumer goods 
represent the lowest priority rating in 
U.S.S.R. imports. There are some 900 non- 
licensed commodities available te Moscow 
from the United States, but one can rest © 
assured thaf this will hardly be 


types of machineries and similar producers’ 
goods. 


MEANING, INTENT AND METHODS OF COUNTER- 
ACTION 

From this picture, the meaning and intent 
of the so-called Russian economic offensive 
should be quite clear. There is every logical 
justification for one to view the aid and 
trade, issued from any sector of the Commu- 
nist empire, as a calculated effort deter- 
mined ultimately by Moscow. The effort is 
made to the largest extent with captive re- 
sources in this empire. This includes the 
Soviet Union and the captive resources rep- 
resented there the subugated non- 
Russian nations. It is vital to bear this fact 


built our propaganda and informational out- 
put on the basis of this basic fact. 
the exploitation of rich resources 


tions of aid and trade. 
open for reckless and irresponsible action 
which may well backfire concerning its first 
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purpose. In the matter of commodity dump- 
ing, for example, Moscow itself would suffer 
from such action and the volume of export- 
able commodities is usually inadequate for 
it to do any serious harm in the pattern of 
world prices. Moreover, it cannot afford for 
long to delay on its promises and to provide 
inferior goods without developing an un- 
wholesome reputation in the eyes of those 
least familiar with its techniques. It took 
Moscow a full year to deliver oil to Brazil. 
So far, the promises have been long and the 
deeds short. The propaganda and political 
value has also far exceeded the nominal value 
of the promised aid and trade. 

If we watch the political ramifications of 
this so-called economic offensive, there is 
no reason for us to fear in the least any 
strictly economic offensive from Moscow. 
Without at all simplifying the situation, this 
operation repeats an old story: namely, with 
little means Russian political cunning can 
reap greatly disproportionate gains. As 
Mikoyan has said, “A modern Communist is 
one who has the zeal of a Bolshevik and the 
practicality of a capitalist. “To which one 
may add, “The modern Communist is truly 
the heir of Peter the Great’s legacy.” For 
the differences between the two are really 
accidental and not substantial. After all, 
an empire, unprecedented in numerous ways, 
was built by these methods. 

The methods of counteraction require the 
combination of economic, political, and 
psychological techniques. To show the 
diminutive size of Russian economic strength 
without the captive resources: both within 
and outside the Soviet Union would undoubt- 
edly produce a major score. Close coopera- 
tion among the democratic countries in fash- 
ioning new techniques to outbid Moscow is 
another practical avenue for our efforts. 
Western Germany has taken a lead in this 

and with much success. For political 
value, where it becomes necessary, uneco- 
nomical deals should be indulged in by tak- 
ing surpluses from one area and contributing 
them to another. Also, a more liberalized 
foreign economic policy should be developed 
with the aim of expanding our imports from 
the very areas that Moscow shows its deepest 
concern in. These and many other methods 
can be utilized’ profitably to prevent the 
Communist empire from capitalizing po- 
litically on its marginal economic inroads. 
Their selection and use, for the ends in view, 
presuppose always the broader framework of 
interpretative understanding suggested ear- 
lier. To understand truly the Russians, it 
is first necessary to understand their under- 
standing of these things. 





Portage Park Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROMAN C, PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI._Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had the pleasure of attending the in- 
stallation of new officers for the coming 
year who will head the Portage Park 
Chamber of Commerce in my district. 

The newly elected president is Mrs. 
Ruth Melville, the first woman to be 
elected as president of a local chamber 
of commerce in the history of Cook 
County. 

The Portage Park Chamber of Com- 
merce has made a significant contribu- 
tion toward the growth and progress of a 
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large portion of my district. The mem- 
bers of the chamber, who are all busi- 
nessmen, have, through their participa- 
tion in this organization, demonstrated 
that the small businessman is the key- 
stone of progress in a community. 

I will not attempt to elaborate on the 
tremendous contribution these business- 
men have made toward making my dis- 
trict a better area in which to live; but 


I do want to express a deep concern that’ 


this Nation is indeed losing a valuable 
tool of democracy by driving the small 
businessman out of business in ever- 
increasing numbers. I feel strongly that 
it is our duty, as Members of Congress, 
to recognize the fact that it is becoming 
increasingly more difficult for the small 
businessman to exist in the face of 
mounting competition from large corpo- 
rations. 

I am enclosing in the Recorp the re- 
marks delivered by Mrs. Melville as she 
assumed the important position of presi- 
dent of the Portage Park Chamber of 
Commerce. Her remarks are significant 
not only because she is the first woman 
to assume this important position in a 
local chamber of commerce in the Chi- 
cago area, but also because they give us 
an insight of how keenly she and the 
other members of the chamber recognize 
their responsibility to the community. I 
would like to take this opportunity to ex- 
tend to the Portage Park Chamber of 
Commerce my own congratulations’ on 
their excellent choice of president and 
also to wish the organization unprece- 
dented success in the coming year under 
the leadership of Mrs. Melville. 

Mrs. Melville’s comments follow: 
PorTAGE ParK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, RUTH 

MELVILLE, PRESIDENT, JANUARY 16, 1960 


- Installing officer, master of ceremonies, 
distinguished guests, members of the Portage 
Park Chamber of Commerce, and friends, a 
deep sense of honor arose within me as I ac- 
cepted the gavel of responsibility as your 
president. Never before has my humility 
asserted itself more strongly than now as I 
stand here tonight before this gathering of 
business and professional people. 

Fully aware of the duties entrusted to me, 
I am stimulated by hope and ambition as I 
see a dawn of opportunity to offer service 
and helpfulness to my fellow members and 
community. 

It is my earnest desire to follow the path 
of leadership so well blazed by my competent 
predecessors, and I will be ever mindful of 
their successes that have strengthened and 
developed our business area. 

We are looking forward to another year 
of progress. Our keywords will be service 
and action as our organization goes ahead 
in 1960, with constant effort to work together 
in harmony and friendship, promoting a 
stronger bond of unity. 

In keeping with the planning sessions of 
our new officrs and directors a positive ap- 
proach will be emphasized in carrying out 
a comprehensive platform of projects de- 
signed to expand and develop the prosperity 
of Portage Park’s business district putting it 
second to none in all Chicagoland. 

We are pledged to redouble our efforts for 
off-street parking space and concentrate on 
greater use of our existing facilities. Ex- 
pediting traffic and better traffic control to 
eliminate peak jams will be sought, along 
with improved street lighting, neighborhood 
conservation, and the growth of better cus- 
tomer relationship, through a program 
stressing courtesy and service. We will con- 
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tinue to have forceful promotions through- 
out the year accenting the advantages of 
shopping in our stores. 

An innovation will be the addition of a 
community service program, designed to 
bring the chamber of commerce into closer 
relationship with service organizatiqns such 
as the Kiwanis and Lions Clubs, veterans’ 
units, and other community groups, there- 
by gaining much for us in the way of good 
will among our customers and proving that 
even the tenor of commerce can be tempered 
with a helping hand. 

To achieve our several goals, active com- 
mittees will be formulated with a specific 
understanding of their duties, and with the 
continued cooperation of our members the 
Portage Park Chamber of Commerce will go 
forward in 1960. 

And now I would like to acknowledge my 
sincere appreciation to Mr. Hill, our install- 
ing officer, for the gracious manner in which 
he performed his duties, Mr. Levey, our mas- 
ter of ceremonies, who always adds so much 
to our festive occasions, and last but cer- 
tainly not least, Mr. Christophill and his 
committee, for their delightful party ar- 
rangements. To each and every one present, 
thank you for being in attendance on this 
memorable January event, may you all enjoy 
to the utmost the dancing and entertain- 
ment. 

I am so pleased and happy to have my 
family, Jimmie and Sherri, Mr. Workman, 
my employer, Congressman Pucinski, Alder- 
man Cullerton, State Representative Fio 
Rito, Mr. Paul Salinar, and such a splendid 
representation from our downtown office 
with me this evening. 

In closing, may I add it has been a real 
privilege and pleasure to serve my fellow 
officers and directors as executive secretary 
last year, and I solemnly pledge to serve as 
president to the very best of my ability, do- 
ing everything possible ¢o be a credit to the 
members of this outstanding organization 
who have placed their confidence in me. 

Thank you again from the very bottom of 
my heart. 





A Report on Alcoholic Rehabilitation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINI4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
permission granted me, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD a report on alcoholic rehabilita- 
tion, by Mr. Robert J. Conner, Sr., direc- 
tor of probation, municipal court for the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 
This study points out the fine work that 
Mr. Conner is doing, and I was most im- 
pressed by the progress that he is mak- 
ing in the field of alcoholic rehabilita- 
tion. 

The report follows: 

To: Hon, John Lewis Smith, Jr., chief judge, 
municipal court'for the District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington, D.C. 

From: Robert J. Conner, Sr., director of pro- 
bation, municipal court for the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 

Subject: Report of the alcoholic rehabilita- 
tion (expanded) program in the mu- 
nicipal court for the District of Colum- 
bia covering the first year of operation— 
September 19, 1958, to September 30, 
1959. 
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Authorities report that the disease of al- 
coholism is claiming 200,000 new victims 
each year. The destruction it wreaks can- 
yot be measured in dollars or cents or in 
human values. 

The US. Public Health Service ranks it 
only below cardiovascular diseases, Cancer, 
and mental illness as a menace to public 
well-being. 

Despite the fact that one-half or more of 
the victims of this disease can be rehabili- 
tated, provided they can be convinced that 
they can be helped, and provided they can 
be persuaded to recognize their condition, 
the fact remains that only a minute frac- 
tion of alcoholics are being reached. 

Many years ago society punished the 
drunk with the ducking stool, the lash, the 
public cage or stocks, and even poured 
molten lead down his throat. 

Today these forms of punishment have 
been replaced by arrest and jail. Yet year 
after year this method has produced no re- 
sults. 

Alcoholics Anonymous had its inception 
in 1935. As of today, hundreds of thousands 
of victims of alcoholism have been rehabili- 
tated by and through the fellowship of Al- 
coholics Anonymous. 

There is hardly an alcoholic project work- 
ing today that does not request and receive 
Alcoholic Anonymous help. Practically 
every community approach, every educa- 
tional project and every rehabilitation pro- 
gram recommends Alcoholics Anonymous 
teachings, philosophy, and counsel and ad- 
vice to alcoholics. The sole purpose of Al- 
coholics Anonymous is to keep its members 
sober and help other alcoholics achieve 
sobriety. 

It has been said that if a program doesn’t 
work with Alcoholics Anonymous then the 
program has no valid treatment. 

Since 1946, the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia has been associated 
with Alcoholics Anonymous in a program to 
reclaim problem drinkers. 

When two men, in 1939, called on one of 
the municipal judges, he found that they 
discussed the problem of alcoholism from 
personal experience and not theory. Each 
admitted frankly that he had a history of 
compulsive drinking but each was unde- 
niably sober. The judge often said he was 
impressed with the sincerity and philosophy 
of his two visitors, 

At that time, however, the judge was seek- 
ing a remedy for a congested court docket 
and he wanted a mass production method of 
dealing with persons charged with drunken- 
ness. His two callers insisted that compul- 
sive drunkenness was an individual problem 
and there was, therefore, no fermula that 
could be applied to all. 

In 1945 the judge called Alcoholics Anony- 
mous and two members answered and they 
and a probation officer discussed at length 
the increasing number of persons appearing 
in court charged with intoxication. Their 
meeting resulted in an experiment to offer 
Alcoholics Anonymous to at least some of the 
prisoners. 

On December 24, 1945, the first probationer 
under this experiment was referred to the 
probation department. 

The experiment encountered many trials 
and tribulations, but time proved its worth 
and effectiveness. 


Probation rules required a weekly report 
in person and on Saturdays Alcoholics 
Anonymous members began to meet with 
these probationers when they reported and 
discussed their problems and the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Alcoholics Anonymous 
program. 

These small informal meetings grew, and 
finally the group met in a small room in the 
courthouse. This proved popular and grew 
and eventually a courtreom was made avail- 
able for the gathering. 


Basically the meetings in the courtroom 
on Saturday were epened and closed in- 
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formally in contrast to regular Alcoholics 
Anonymous groups. At each meeting it was 
announced that the meeting was not an 
Alcoholics Anonymous meeting, but simply 
a@ meeting about Alcoholics Anonymous. It 
was always stated that the meeting was not 
a@ part of probation but devoted to giving 
information and was.an invitation for each 
present to affiliate with an Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous group of the individual's choice. 

The court program proved its worth and 
in 1956 the Karrick report focused attention 
on facts and statistics heretofore unknown 
or where known had been ignored. The re- 
port also pointed to the need for expanding 
the then existing program with emphasis on 
the success it had accomplished. 

Briefly, the expansion was authorized, per- 
sonnel engaged, and on September 19, 1958, 
the new expanded program was. begun. 

Many trials and tribulations were experi- 
enced during the early days of expansion. 
At the beginning, men who had been ar- 
rested for intoxication and lodged in the 
cellblock of the district court awaiting ap- 
pearance before a judge, were interviewed in 
that cellblock at 7 a.m. each morning for the 
purpose of attempting to select men likely 
to be helped by the program. The over- 
crowding, noise, turmoil, lack of proper fa- 
cilities, and environment for interviewing 
was very apparent and clearly indicated the 
need for a change. After a period of time 
this method was discontinued. 

At the present time a system has been 
developed and put into effect and, although 
simple, accomplishes the purpose for which 
it was established. 

The following résumé explains the tech- 
nique now in effect: 

When a defendant appears in municipal 
court before one of its judges and charged 
with intoxication, and who either pleads 
guilty or is found guilty, one of the pro- 
bation officers assigned to the alcoholic re- 
habilitation unit and working with the 
court, presents to the judge a copy of the 
individual’s arrest record. The probation 
officer makes a quick evaluation of the de- 
fendant standing before the court, both from 
his record as well as his appearance and con~- 
duct, and if there is the slightest indication 
that the individual might benefit from the 
alcoholic program, a request is made that 
the individual eoncerned be interviewed by 
another probation officer assigned to the 
unit. When the probation officer interviews 
the man, he does not. sit in judgment, but 


in reality, merely talks with the man from’ 


the standpoint of obtaining, so far as pos- 
sible, an indication as to the honesty and 
sincerity of the individual with regard to 
his drinking problem. If the individual ex- 
presses a desire to help himself and do some- 
thing about his drinking problem, it is ex- 
plained that it will be necessary for him to 
return to the District of Columbia jail for 
& period of 3 to 5 days or more, if necessary, 
in order for him to sober up and “dry out,” 
get cleaned up, and get himself back into a 
mental and physical condition so that he 
can be helped and can understand what will 
be offered to him in connection with the 
program offered by the court, 

After expressing an interest in helping 
themselves, they are then again brought be- 
fore the court, at which time the probation 
officer handling this particular phase of the 
program requests that the individual’s case 
be continued for the number of days deemed 
necessary for proper “drying out.” 

We have in our department of corrections, 
so efficiently operated by Mr. Donald Clem- 
mer, a system by which drunks are returned 
to the court. Mr. Clemmer and his staff de- 
serve much credit for the manner in which 
they handle this situation. The change in 
these people when they return from the Dis- 
trict jail is almost unbelievable. Physically 
and mentally, they are in much better con- 
dition than had they been released from an- 
other type of institution. The District of 
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Columbia is indeed fortunate to have a di- 
rector such as Mr. Clemmer and his staff who 
are able to implement so complex a program. 

At approximately 7:45 a.m., on Tuesdays 
through Fridays, one of the probation officers 
goes to’ the cellblock, and those men who 
have been “dried out” are then taken to a 
courtroom which has been assigned for the 
exclusive use of this program. 

This courtroom, which is air conditioned, 
is comfortable, clean, and these men find 
themselves in a relaxed environment. 

Two of the probation officers who under- 
stand the problem from personal experience 
speak to these groups and explain the details 
of the court program as well as the program 


tage. 
Usually three to five members of Alcoholics 
Anonymous also speak to these groups. They 
give of their time and energy voluntarily. 
Perhaps this program works as well as it 


and energy and their advice is based upon 


personal experience. 

At the conclusion of these explanations 
and talks, the groups are offered the program, 
but only after they have heard all the facts 
and all that is offered to them. They are per- 
mitted to make a decision as to whether they 
want to accept or reject the offer and no co- > 
ercion in any form is used. 

They are advised that in accepting the pro- 
gram only one thing is asked of them in re- 
turn. That is an investment of 1 hour of 
their time to attend a meeting about Alco- 
holics Anonymous which is held at 9 a.m. 
every Saturday in courtroom 18 
of the criminal division of the municipal 
court or a meeting held Monday evenings at 
8:30 p.m. in a courtroom located in the civil 
division of the m court. 

It is emphasized that the work of the court 
in this field is not carried on as a group of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, but that the princi- 
ples and philosophy of Alcoholics Anonymous 
are applied 

Upon aceeptance of the program, these 
men appear before the court and on recom- 
menidation of the probation officer handling 
these affairs, they are reicased on personal 
bond. 

After appearing in court, these men are 
then interviewed individually by probation 
officers to this unit and certain 
personal data is recorded for record and 
statistical purposes. When necessary, re- 
ferrals are made for temporary food and 
lodging. Employment placements are made 
frequently and much employment counseling 
is done. The office is open every afternoon 
for the purpose of permitting these men to 
discuss personal and other problems which 
is so necessary for an individual in this cate- 
gory. Referrals for clothing are made when 
necessary. We are deeply appreciative of the 
excellent cooperation afforded us by the mu- 
nicipal lodging’ house, operated under the 
capable direction of Mr, Henry Koch. The 
Salvation Army harbor light program di- 
rected by Envoy Morgan as well as the ex- 
cellent cooperation of the staff connected 
with the newly organized employment coun- 
seling service. We are also indebted to the 
Alcoholics. Anonymous home, the Central 
Union Mission, and the Volunteers of Amer- 
ica. There are many other community agen- 
cies and organizations to whom we. are in- 
debted for excellent cooperation and as- 
sistance. 

Many of those we are attempting to help 
are referred to various hospitals in the area 
for medical care when necessary. Careful 
interviewing and screening has detected a 
number of active tubercular cases which are 
referred to hospitals for treatment. In sev- 
eral recent instances the work of the per- 
sonnel resulted in the detection of mental 
patients who had escaped or eloped and 
these men were returned to hospitals from 
which they escaped. 
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One of the interesting highlights of the 
Monday evening meetings is the fact that 
they are conducted by men who obtained 


sobriety through the court program. These 
men make e tremendous and valuable con- 
tribution. 


It is also heartening to observe the wives, 

parents, and relatives who often attend these 

This not only lends encourage- 

ment to those concerned, but adds strength 

to the program, because it is not only reach- 

ing alcoholics, but is also reaching those 
affected by alcoholism. 

Probation officers, making presentence in- 
vestigations for the court, upon discovering 
the existance of an alcoholic problem, have 
been referring their clients to this program 
for information and help. The same is true 
of cases placed on probation and where a 
drinking problem is evident. 

Other agencies, in allied fields, are refer- 
ring men to whom the program is explained 
and in this manner learn about alcoholism 
and what can be done about it. 

The alcoholic rehabilitation unit consists 
of three probation officers, a case supervisor, 
and a stenographer-clerk. Considerable of 
their time is spent in conducting and pre- 
paring presentence investigation reports and 
making field visits in connection with reg- 
ular probation work. 

Statistics are necessary in preparing re- 
ports that are required by and for the in- 
formation of the court and the success of 
the expanded program for the past year can 
best be evaluated by the following: 

Statistical report 


Number of arrests by Metropolitan 
Police for intoxication and ap- 
in court Sept. 19, 1958, 

to Sept. 30, 1959: 





ke RS RS 2a 9, 659 
White females................... 806 
UIE <nilicesl lenin endesinekinan oe esacensiitinnie 10, 465 
WeOre WENO oc ccccdocsnouagle 11,277 
I SANT cccsipcnmcnenersn into ncnaitpann 1, 168 
It dances chin Lao enatoestidiien eae thoes 12, 445 
ET SD Riandiginddtiets comm itencnioiwoe cali 20, 936 
I a i is ee ea 1,974 
SE Ot 122,910 


Number of defendants screened by 
probation officers: 


Be SN Di dibicte cc aeiciemciiggtmnssaene 5, 265 
Fe ii deeei ig de sninsilscsesnitisieserendeenan 2, 336 
Salat ete te Midi chests tira cane weit 7,601 
Court dispositions: 
er asilnieaia bacscimsinin bona 398 
Personal bond—direct action of 
a alteteialliearitintnnaadik shikendiiniahcs cine, 4,167 
Personal bond—direct action of . 
court after screening.......__ 608 


Personal bond (quasi-probation) 
after screening................ 
Probation (placed on program) .-. 304 


Number placed on program (quasi- 


probation and probation)... _. 2,719 
Number rearrested_................ 91,215 
Number not rearrested._........... *1,504 
Percentage of success on pro- 

SU till iidintssneaieetethbiomaniiibininnemnmes * 55.32 
Services rendered: 

number referred for tempo- 

rary food and lodging._... 440 

Number referred for employ- 

ment referrance -......... 204 
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Statistical report—Continued 
Job placements as a result of 





Evaluation of estimated sav- 
ings to taxpayers of the 
District of Columbia: 
Total number placed on pro- 
gram (probation and 
quasi-probation) ._.....- * 2,719 


Total number rearrested.... 1,215 


Total number succeeding 
on program ........-. 1, 504 


Total number of days those 
on program would have 
served, based on their past 
records, of average 25-day 
sentence, less 4 days aver- 
age “drying out” period. 

Per capital cost per day at 
District of Columbia jail as 
per Karrick report..._.-.- 

Estimated savings to tax- 
payers on a first arrest 
wees Cals... .....ceiceke 

Estimated savings to tax- 
payers effected by overall 
SEE. wncccannemann * $260, 660. 40 


1In addition to this number, approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the total number ar- 
rested forfeit and do not appear in court. 

?Many were not rearrested until months 
after going on the program, yet we consider 
them failures for purposes of statistics and 
monetary evaluation. 

2 We do not claim all of these individuals 
have remained sober, but rather, that they 
have not reappeared in court. 

« Quasi-probationers would have been sen- 
tenced according to their past records, an 
average of three times. (Probationers 
placed on program were evaluated on a first 
arrest basis only.) 


Most significant of these figures is that 
many of these individuals from the stand- 
point of society and their arrest records 
were considered, by many, as hopeless cases. 

Any further expansion of the program will, 
of course, depend upon additional personnel 
in order to enlarge the scope of our activity. 

Plans are now in the thinking stage for 
the further expansion of our activities in 
order to reach more alcoholics appearing 
daily before the court and suffering from 
this disease. Perhaps in the not too distant 
future we will be able to interview in the 
District jail those men who have been sen- 
tenced to a specific term and who evidence 
a desire to do something about their drink- 
ing problem. Perhaps we will be able to 
recommend to the court that the remainder 
of their sentences be suspended and that 
they be released on personal bond in order 
to take part in this program. 

Perhaps in the future we will be able to 
expand our program to enable us to talk 
with men who are released after 60-, 90-, 
and 180-day sentences and who are returned 
to society without funds, in many instances 
without clothes, a place to live, no job, and 
no idea where their next meal is coming 
from. Perhaps we will be able to eventually 
help many of these men much in the same 
manner and along the same lines as those 
we are working with today. 

The savings to the taxpayers is almost 
impossible to estimate despite the fact that 
the above statistics reveal a tremendous 


31, 584 


$2. 86 


$90, 330. 24 
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saving in this direction. Sufficient informa- 
tion is not available to replace or measure 
the intangibles of savings to welfare agen- 
cies, or to evaluate the results of new jobs, 
higher pay, taxes being paid, and above and 
most important of all, the salvaging of indi- 
viduals, homes and families. 

The program now in effect and its ac- 


complishments are possible only because of 


the wholehearted cooperation of the Com- 
missioners for the District of Columbia, the 
judges of.the municipal court, the dedica- 
tion of the director of probation and the 
personnel assigned to the unit. Without 
the unselfish devotion of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous members and Alcoholics Anonymous, 
this program would not be possible. 
Respectfully submitted. 
RoseEkt J. CONNER, 
Director of Probation. 


“ 





Murray Proposal for Destruction of 
Nuclear Weapons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a memorandum prepared by the 
former Atomic Energy Commissioner, 
Thomas E..Murray, on his proposal to 
dismantle the stocks of large nuclear 
weapons held by the three nuclear 
powers. 

Mr, Murray first advanced his proposal 
in a speech delivered to the World 
Affairs Institute at Pasadena on Decem- 
ber 9, 1959. Earlier this week the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DovuG.Las] in- 
serted the text of this speech in the 
Recorp. I urge my colleagues to read 
this speech, as well as the excerpts which 
I am about to place in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

Mr. Murray has given generously of 
his time and energy to the problem of 
how to control the nuclear arms race. 
I have not always agreed with him; but 
I have tremendous respect for his deter- 
mination to continue to press for 
acceptable, realistic, and safe means by 
which the threat of large-scale nuclear 
war may be diminished and ultimately 
abolished. This new proposal of Mr. 
Murray’s is one which could be worked 
into U.S. policy at the forthcoming gen- 
eral disarmament negotiations with nine 
other nations, to be convened in mid- 
March of this year. Since I understand 
the United States still has no policy 
regarding these talks, Mr. Murray’s pro- 
posal is certainly one that should be 
given the most serious and careful con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the memorandum were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Report or THOMAS E. Murray REGARDING D1s- 
ARMAMENT PROPOSAL Mabe BEFORE THE 
INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS, DECEMBER 9, 
1959 ‘ 

I propose, as the primary and most neces- 
sary practical goal, that we negotiate an 
agreement with the Soviet Unien to stop the 
perilous and irrational effort to maintain the 
balance of terrur. An agreement to this 
effect would be as much in the Communist 
interest as in our own. Hence it appears as 
possible and practical. 

This goal is limited, as all political goals 
must be. There would remain, both for the 
United States and for the U.S.S.R., the prob- 
lem of maintaining a balance ef power be- 
tween the Communist world and the free 
world. This problem has as many aspects as 
the word “power” has meanings. In any 
case, it is a genuine political problem that 
can be rationally and_successfully handled. 
A true balance of power, in all the many 
meanings of power is a necessary contribut- 
ing element of world peace, whereas the 
present precarious balance of terror is noth- 
ing but an invitation to catastrophe. 

Thus the proximate political goal is clear 
enough. It is a question, not ef upsetting 
the balance of terror, which would entail 
serious risk, but of dissipating the terror 
itself. 

Therefore the process whereby this limited 
political goal may be achieved is likewise 
clear enough. It is a question of initiating 
an orderly and controlled process of destroy- 
ing the megaton weapons that have created, 
and still sustain the terror. The final details 
of the process are proper matter for negotia- 
tion, once the end in view is agreed on. 

First of all, I think that any proposal, laid 
down by the United States as the basis of 
negotiation, should be kept clear, clean, and 
simple, free of the kind of detail that might 
give rise to resistance or bickering, whether 
on political or on scientific grounds. 

For instance, we need not be particular 
about the composition of the international 
commission to supervise the dismantling of 
Russian and American megaton weapens. It 
is sufficient that the scientific staff be com- 
petent. It would be advisable to have them 
work under a political committee with the 
widest representation. What is chiefly im- 
portant is that the work be done, as it were, 
under the eyes of all the world. Access to 
all the details of the operation should be 
open to all the media of communications. 

The really essential question concerns the 
methods by which this proposal should be 
carried out. In the first place, the dis- 
mantling process should take place in 
stages. The first stage is an imporiant one. 
Enough megatonage should be destroyed in 
it to affirm emphatically and at the outset a 
mutual seriousness of intent to end the era 
of terror. What would constitute such a 
quantity of megatonage? The tmmediate 
answer to this question may be reached by 
asking another. How many megatons would 
be sufficient to create, if exploded, a serious 
threat to civilization disaster on a scale in- 
tolerable both to ourselves, the legatees of 
Western civilization, and also ta the artisans 
of the Communist world revolution? 

The question is crucial. All experts agree 
that there is a limit to the amount of fis- 
sionable material that may be explosively 
released without creating this serious threat, 
both in terms of immediate destruction of 
life and property and also in terms of future 
radioactive fallout. Within this basic agree- 
ment there will doubtless be differences of 
opinion on the sheer arithmetic. However, 
it will be most important not to let a 
straightforward answer to a_ straightfor- 
ward question get lost amid the endless 
niceties of scientific argument. 

I once made an estimate myself, when I 
was a member of the AEC. My figure pub+ 
lished in an article in Life (May 7, 1957) was 
3,500 megatons. The figure was not chal- 
lenged either at the time or subsequently. 
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An amount of 3,500 megatons might well 
serve as the basis of the initial dismantling 
stage, which, under the agreement I en- 
vision, would cover a period of approxi- 
mately 3 years. The United States and the 
US.S.R. would agree to hand over 1,750 
megatons each to the international agency. 
It would be desirable for the United States 
to offer a substantial portion of its total 
share in the first stage—let us say 500 mega- 
tons—as its first consignment, to be matched 
by the Soviet Union. 

It should be further agreed that the re- 
maining 2,500 megatons will be delivered 
to the international agency in matching lots 
at prescribed intervals within the 3-year 
period. By that time it is to be hoped that 
the international climate will have been so 
improved that the negotiations of other dis- 
armament measures will have become 
possible. 

The political effects of carrying through 
these measures to end the terror that has 
brooded over a decade cannot fail to be 
beneficial to the whole international com- 
munity. Of course, the deep reality of the 
cold war will remain untouched. But the 
illegitimate issue of sheer physical survival 
will no longer dominate the continuing 
rivalry between opposed forms of social and 
political organizations. Hence it should be 
possible to see more clearly the real issues— 
moral, political, and economic—and to deal 
with them more firmly. 


I know that my proposal has raised mis- 
givings in some minds. “We face an enemy,” 
so runs the argument, “who recognizes no 
moral restraints in his use of force, and whe 
will stop at nothing to gain his ends. Only 
terror of intolerable reprisals will deter him 
from aggression. Therefore, we should not 
surrender the weapons of terror.” This argu- 
ment, if valid at all, would forbid any kind 
of nuclear disarmament negotiations in good 
faith. It would condemn the world to go 
on living under an unstable balance of 
terror until the unlikely event of a Com- 
munist conversion to morality. Hence the 
argument reduces itself te absurdity. More- 
over, it implies an abject admission that 
human reason is powerless to cope with evil 
except by stooping to evil. And it would re- 
quire that we forever commit ourselves, in 
the name of an undefined morality, to the 
profound lack of moral control and to the 
equally profound lack of political rationality 
that have characterized our armament poli- 
cies for the past decade. I do not recognize 
the validity of this kind of twisted and de- 
spairful argument. In fact, I do not think 
that any kind of political or moral or even 
military argument can be made, with any 
plausibility, in favor of a balance of terror 
as a basis of peace. Terror, induced by the 
threat of unlimited violence, has no place 
in the moral or political universe. Advocacy 
of unlimited violence, or consent to it, will 
make barbarians of us all. Our first duty as 
a civilized people is to banish the barbarism 
of terror from the place it has usurped in 
public policy. 

The moral cynicism of communism is a 
poor excuse for maintaining a policy of 
terror. I readily grant that no moral 
scruples hinder communism in the pursuit 
of its aims. But it does not follow that 
communism recognizes no restraints at all 
on its use of force in pursuit of its aims. 
The supreme restraint is imposed by the 
very Communist degma of world revolution 
which is supposed to usher in a new era of 
world organization, the dogma supposes that 
there will be a productive world and masses 
of peoples to organize. Hence the dogma 
forbids the use of unlimited nuclear violence 
that could imperil the sheer existence of 
peoples and world alike. 

There is, moreover, the Communist assur- 
ance that its revolutionary advance is as in- 
evitable as history itself. But the revolu- 
tion is to advance as history advances, 
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gradually and littie by little. The capitalist 
camp is not to be shattered by some sudden 
overwhelming release of nuclear violence, 
let loose with no defined political purpose 
but only with the intention of sheer 
destruction. 

This is not the strategy of the revolution. 
Rather, the revclutionary assurance is that 
there will be a continuing series of limited 
political victories, and an accumulation of 
limited economic conquests, and above all 
a growing conversion of the peoples of the 


world to belief in the truth of the Com-- 


munist ideology and in the superior merits 
of the Communist system of social organ- 
ization. 


All these gradual advances will be sup- 
ported at every turn by apt force, when the 
use or threat of it is useful or necessary for 
the limited end in view at the moment. 
This is the ever-present danger that Amer- 
ican political, military, and weapons poiicy 
must confront and overcome, The essential 
problem is to possess the apt force to meet 
the limited threat of the moment, wherever 
it may arise. : 

However, the same Communist dogma and 
the same Communist assurance of inevit- 
able success that dictate the use of apt force, 
if force is to insure success, also 
set limits to the force to be used and forbid 
the extremes of violence. The Communist 
purpose is success, the political success of 
the revolution. Limited force is an apt 
means to this success. Unlimited nuclear 
violence is an inept means, a useless means, 
@ far too dangerous means. 

Therefore is it true to say that commu- 
nism “will stop at nothing” in the matter of 
the use of nuclear arms? It does recognize 
its own kinds of rescraint. Its own dogma 
is a discipline on the use of force, To over- 
look this fact is to mistake’ the real peril 
we face. Policy designed to meet fanciful 
ee is a work of fantasy, not statesman- 

Pp. 

Finally, in this same connection « serious 
question must be raised. Is it true to say 
that the American policy of nuclear terror 
has been a success? Has the unlimited nu- 
clear deterrent, backed by the threat of 
massive retaliation, achieved any real pur- 
pose, military or political? Has this policy 
effectively “contained” the Communist revo- 
lution? Has it stopped the Communist re- 
gimes from moying toward any of their se- 
lected goals? 

No serious man may answer these ques- 
tions with an unhesitating and unqualified 
“Yes.” At best, the answer can be only con- 
jectural. And there are serious reasons for 
thinking that the answer ought to be “No.” 
The main reason is that during the past 
decade the advance of the Communist revo- 
lution has not in fact been halted. Or, 
where it has suffered a check, the credit 
must go either to the altered course of 
events or to policies other than massive re- 
taliation. 


The argument made by the advocates of 
our present strategy of massive retaliation, 
namely, that y a policy of terror will 
deter the imm Communist enemy, and 
that therefore the surrender of our megaton 
weapons of terror would entail serious risk 
to American security, is a purely gratuitous 
assertion. It cannot be proved. It must be 
taken on faith, and hence constitutes a poor 
basis for a rational policy. Much better 
arguments than this would have to be put 
forward before the categoric rejection of my 
proposal would be justified. 

The proposal does involve an element of 
risk, as all disarmament proposals must. But 
on any calculation of relative risks, espe- 
cially those involved in current American 
armament and disarmament policy, I much 
prefer to accept the risk involved in my 
pro} No other nuclear disarmament 
plan now before the American public in- 
volves a risk as minimal. 
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Advertising Builds the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, many 
Members of the Senate obtained a rare 
insight both into the effectiveness of 
television and the ability of our national 
economy to grow at a breakfast meeting 
in Washington, D.C., Thursday, Febru- 
ary 4. 

As one of those privileged to attend 
the meeting, arranged by the Television 
Bureau of Advertising, Inc., whose board 
of directors is headed by Otto Brandt, of 
KING-TYV, Seattle, I commend both the 
fine presentation made and the response 
delivered by my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Washington [{Mr. Mac- 
NUSON]. e 

‘I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Macnvuson’s remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE WARREN G. MacG- 
NUSON, SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WASH- 
INGTON 
Senator Macnuson. Thank you, Pete Cash. 
I am convinced that TV advertising is an 

important part of our economy. 

I am convinced also that it’s a very young 
industry. I am convinced also that we are 
very young ourselves, but the time goes by 
quickly, and probably as in advertising, as in 
politics, the time is now. 

Iam glad for the invitation to be here this 
morning. I am particularly pleased because 
my old friend Otto Brandt, who is one of 
your officers, invited me. He is one of the 
fine and responsible citizens of our com- 
munity. 

Television advertising, however, faces a sort 
of arduous task, a searching task; it is young; 
the whole medium is young, and that is why 
I suppose in the last few months they have 
taken the youngster out in the woodshed and 
given him a little spanking. I don’t think 
that will hurt him; I think probably that 
will make him grow up to be a better person. 

But television, and television advertising 
as an adjunct, is in the public domain, and 
therefore the responsibility to the public 
becomes a real and a real moving thing with 
all of you engaged in this industry. It is a 
little different than the normal type of ad- 
vertising, and if this movie showed any- 
thing this morning, it showed that the im- 
pact of the great medium of television is the 
greatest the world has ever known, and 
therefore the greater the responsibility to 
you people. 

I suppose if I were to suggest anything 
this morning looking at it from my angle, 
when you attract, intrigue and intrude, that 
that responsibility would carry with it that 
you do so in good taste; that you do so con- 
sistent with the responsibility that indi- 
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rectly you have because this is in the public 
domain, . ° 

There are only so many channels, as you 
all well know; so much available space in 
the spectrum. There are only so many 
hours in the day, and that narrows the im- 
pact of what you people do in television ad- 


vertising. And there again, this would point 


up the great responsibility. 

For instance, that public domain is now 
being used by just a few channels. For 
instance, there are other uses that domain 
might be put to. I think of eduactional TV, 
which offers a great future to the problem 
that the U.S. Senate this morning is con- 
sidering, namely, the school problem. 

I suggest that probably that is one of the 
things that you people in the whole indus- 
try, from the licensee, to the advertisers, to 
the agencies, and those of you associated, 
consider as part of your public responsibility. 
Because if you don’t accept that responsi- 
bility, which I think you have, or at least 
I think you are becoming more conscious of 
it—the very fact that you meet here today 
and break bread, and exchange ideas about 
it, the future, or the now, of television, 
surely augurs good for the-fact that you do 
accept the responsibility that you have to 
the Americat: public. 

I am sure you will do that; I am sure you 
will realize it; I am sure also that you will 
face up to it, and we who are in Govern- 
ment, who are part also of that public re- 
sponsibility, those of us in particular who 
have charge of the committees in the Con- 
gress of the United States that deal with 
this new media of television, also feel that 
you will measure up to that responsibility. 
* For instance, when I said Otto Brandt is 
a responsible citizen of our community, one 
of your high officers, that is true, and when 
@ man is a responsible citizen I think he 
assumes his responsibility in that light. 

So I do congratulate you om having an 
organization of this type and putting to- 
gether this very vivid film. It is not only 
vivid to the mind and the eye, but it calls 
our attention to the fast-moving world. 
You are part of the Nation’s economy, and 
without advertising I don’t suppose America 
would be—despite all the talk you hear— 
the greatest power in the history of the 
world, and the greatest power in the world 
today, and in that role you play a very 
important part. 

We up in the Congress have a deep feeling, 
I believe, leaving out headlines or specific 
instances that we have been reading about 
for the past few weeks, or past few months, 
have a great feeling that the industry of 
which you are a part is going to take care 
of a lot of these so-called evils themselves, 
because you are responsible citizens, and 
when I say good taste, I mean that. When 
you intrude into the American home, you 
must do it in good taste; you must do it 
honestly; you must not be carried away by 
a portion of this film which pointed out 
that if your competitor does something, 
you have got to do something, too. 

Sometimes because the speed, the haste 
that is necessary, does move people to do 
something that may t be in the public 
responsibility, and may be sometimes in what 
I like to term bad taste, maybe we should 
look twice at some of the things we do in 
advertising, which I hope you will. And in 
doing that, you are going to help all of us, 


the public, the Government, and yourselves, 
we 


to make this the thing that hope it will 
be, a great force in not only a free America, 
but in the economy of these United States. 
Thank you very much. 
[Applause.] 





ity for Protection Against Fallout 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


or ‘ 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORIC 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral weeks ago my colleague, the junior 
Senator from New York State [KenneTH 
B. KeaTInG], arranged for Members of 
the House and Senate, as well as for their 
staffs and families, to. witness a special 
showing of the popular motion picture 
“On the Beach.” This film, starring 
Ava Gardner and Gregory Peck, purports 
to represent the end of the world as 
atomic fallout from a nuclear war al- 
ready concluded in the northern hemi- 
sphere gradually filters down into Aus- 
tralia. This motion picture certainly 
packs an emotional wallop and puts 
across, of course, the need for all of us 
to do everything we can to prevent the 
outbreak of nuclear war. 

Nevertheless, there are a number of 
elements of unrealism. in the film which 
could, I think, have very disturbing con- 
sequences. The casual moviegoer will 
find it hard to believe, for example, that 
Mr. Peck would ever leave as attractive 
a young lady as Miss Gardner alone and 
unprotected “on the beach” and take his 
ship and crew out to sea alone for a few 
more days of survival. But this bit of 
unrealism -is only one small evidence of 
the basic unrealism of the film as a 
whole, which revolves chiefly around the 
point that there is nothing we can do to 
protect ourselves .against atomic radia- 
tion or fallout. The people in the film 
stand quietly by and wait for death to 
overtake them. 

Suéh a message is, of course, com- 
pletely contrary to-the facts. There are 
many things indeed which can be done 
to protect us against radiation, as even 
Mr. Peck’s Ship’s actions in the film 
demonstrate. In fact the impression 
that we are absolutely helpless in the 
face of radiation and that there is 
nothing we can do about it could ac- 
tually do very great harm to our na-~- 
tional defense program. 

In that connection action which has 
been recently taken by the Civilian De- 
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fense organization in my State of New 
York in circulating a booklet entitled 
“Protection From Radioactive Fallout” 
is most significant and illustrative of 
some of the positive steps we can take, 
and should make plans to take. to pro- 
tect ourselves from the helpless fictional 
situation which “On the Beach” repre- 
sents. Indeed, the extent to which we 
protect ourselves in advance against 
radioactive fallout may well contribute, 
in my opinion, in deterring the occur- 
rence of any such incident. 

To illustrate the impact of this little 
booklet, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Amsterdam Evening Recorder 
of February 2 describing it: 

HANDBOOK FOR SURVIVAL 

Over the weekend, local Boy Scouts dis- 
tributed free handbooks, entitled “Protec- 
tion From Radioactive Fallout.’ Material 
contained in the booklets is based on a re- 
port made to Governor Rockefeller concern- 
ing the problem of radioactive fallout in the 
event of a nuclear attack. It spells out the 
protective steps to be taken for survival 
of citizens 





The handbook describes the hazards of 
fallout, how it spreads, and what measures 
responsible citizens should be prepared to 
take for the protection of their families. It 
could be a ticket to life, should an atomic 
bomb ever be dropped in this area. 

Those who received one of these little 
booklets should peruse it thoroughly. Those 
who wefe missed should make it a point to 
obtain a copy. They are available from 
members of Scout troops or the Montgom- 
ery County civil defense organization. 


A little knowledge may at times be a dan- 
gerous thing. But in other cases and nu- 
clear warfare is certainly such a case, knowl- 
edge, little or great, could mean the differ- 
ence between life and death. 





A Positive Means for Combating 
Pornographic Literature 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, tre- 
mendous interest has been generated all 
ever the country in the great effort to 
combat the spread of pornographic lit- 
erature and other materials. Religious 
and civic groups, government officials at 
all levels, and just. plain interested citi- 
zens have joined the fray with particular 
emphasis on means for preventing the 
flood of obscene publications into the 
hands of our young people. 

There are a number of legislative pro- 
posals in this field, each of which holds 
some promise for finding solutions to this 
perplexing problem. I am hopeful Con- 
gress will act soon in this area. 

A recent editorial in the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Democrat & Chronicle pointed 
up a@ positive means for combating the 
spread of pognographic literature. The 
Batavia (N.Y.) Youth Bureau suggests 
that a good way to stamp out smut is by 
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keeping a watchful eye on the mails. 
The Democrat & Chronicle further sug- 
gests that parents launch their own 
eampaigns to get interesting and whole- 
some reading into the hands of their 
children, and to stimulate them to take 
an. interest in this kind of literature. 
There is certainly great merit in this 
editorial’s comment that “the problem 
of salacious literature finding its way 
into young hands does not exist for 
youngsters who have been intelligently 
and skillfully motivated in their read- 
ing.” I hope this idea will gain wide 
circulation, because it contains great 
promise. 


I certainly commend the Democrat & 


Chronicle, which has consistently been 
in the forefront of efforts to wipe out the 
flood of filth, for its editorial stand, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

RIGHT READING 


While police and citizens’ committees 
everywhere are debating how best to protect 
children from indecent books, the Batavia 
Youth Bureau comes up with a suggestion 
so simple many agencies haven't thought of 
it. That is for parents to do the protecting. 
Specifically the Batavia Youth™Bureau asks 
that parents watch the mails for offensive 
reading matter addressed to minors. 

Parents can do more. Prom the moment 
youngsters begin to recognize words, they 
should be provided with wholesome read- 
ing * * * preferably in books they them- 
selves own. A colleague, besides drastically 
rationing televiewing time for his young- 
sters, lets the light stay on in their rooms 
an additional half hour if its spent read- 
ing. Other parents are reviving the art of 
reading aloud. 

The point is that the problem of salacious 
literature finding its way into young hands 
does not exist for youngsters who have been 
intelligently and skillfully motivated in 
their reading. 





World War I Veterans’ Pensions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years the veterans of World War 
I have been appealing to Congress for a 
pension.. Members of the several bar- 
racks of the organization in the 15th 
District of Ohio have advised me that 
they are continuing their efforts to con- 
vince Congress of the need for such 
legislation. 

Recently I received a letter from a 
member of the Muskingum County Bar- 
racks 454 in Zane#ille setting forth his 
feelings with regard to the pension legis- 
lation. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the Appendix of 
today’s REcorp. 

The letter follows: 








February 4 


VEPERANS OF WORLD War I 
OF THE U.S.A., INc., 
Zanesville, Ohio, January 27, 1960, 
Dear CONGRESSMAN HENDERSON: I remem- 
ber—yes, I remember well—42 years ago in 


1917 when President Wilson declared war on ~— 


Germany; the call to arms when so many 
enlisted; the selling of war bonds; the 
speeches; the songs—“Over there, and we 
won’t come back till it’s over, over: there.” 

The camps; the ships that carried us over 
there; the sleeping quarters where baggage 
was formerly carried; the subs that sank 
many ships; and the landing on French soil. 
Yes, we had come for a purpose—a just 
cause—so that freedom would not perish 
from this earth. 

Yes, I remember the battles in the early 
part—Belleau Woods, Chateau Thierre, 
Meuse-Argonne, and many others; how we 
fought with airplanes (called crates) and 
the French 75 guns; hcew we lived and slept 
in the trenches for $30 a month (many 
never returned but sleep eternally in Flan- 
ders Field); the signing of the armistice 
on November 11, 1918, in a railroad car in 
France, so that this war would end all wars; 
also Armistice Day, 1918, and the singing and 
rejoicing that the war had ended in victory 
and glory for us and our allies. 

So now all we ask is that the remaining 
“forgotten soldiers” be given an adequate 
pension, with no penalties attached because 
of a little savings or income which he or his 
wife may have. 

Pensionas given to all. ex-Presidents and 
ex-Presidents’ wives (alsos Congressmen and 
generals) have no penalties attached be- 


cause of their earnings or their wife’s earn- 


ings or because of their incomes. We ask 
only for the same conideration for the sol- 
diers of 1917 which is now given to the 
Spanish War veterans. 

Yes, all of us remember last Armistice 
Day, November 11, 1959, when taps were 
blown and the guns facing the east were 


fired in memory of those who have answered ~~ 


their last rolicall. As one speaker said, 
“They should be remembered this day and 
every day for the sacrifices they made 80 
that we might have peace and liberty once 
more.” Permit us to remind you of the 
World War I veterans who remembered to 
join the U.S. forces in 1917 and who did not 
forget to salute our flag in 1959. We 
ask that you not forget the veterans of 1917. 
We now respectfully ask that you, as @ 
Member of this Congress of the United 
States, amend pension bill No. 7650 of 1959, 


" or pass bill H.R. 9336 without income penal- 


ties attached and that this be done this year. 
An early reply to this letter will be greatly 
appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
MusKINGUM COUNTY BARRACKS 
No. 454, 
Frank J. SHURTZ, 
Past Commander. 





International Development Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS’ .- 


OF NEW YORE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES © 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the In-= 


ternational Development Association ae A 


fine new instrument for the develo: 


ef the high capabilities of full association — 
among free nations and freemen for high 
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| 1960 
ks policy. It has the potential of expand- 






ing aid to the industrially newly develop- 


» ing nations such as India which is so 
| vital to the free world which faces crisis 


' times on a large scale within a few years 


' unless considerably more aid is forth- 


' coming to enable its development plan 
* to succeed. As the soft currency subsid- 


jiary of the World Bank, IDA needs the 
prompt approval of its charter if it is to 
do the work for which it was created. It 
will support a lending program of $160 
million annually to newly developing na- 
tions, which is really not more than a 
beginning but which provides a base for 


» development and broader:application. I 
' ask unanimous consent to have printed 


' in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 


ee ere ee 


torial entitled “A Beginning,” published 


in the Washington Post and Times 
_ Herald of February 2, 1960. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 


~ as follows: 
4 A BEGINNING 


Member nations of the World Bank ought 
to lose no time in approving the charter of 


' the Bank’s new soft loan subsidiary, the 
_ International Development Association. The 
_ initial capitalization of $1 billion, with about 


four-fifths of it in hard currencies, will sup- 
port a lending program of only some $160 
million a year to underdeveloped nations. 
Obviously this will need to be expanded be- 
fore IDA can take on a truly significant share 
of the economic development task. 

India alone, for example, will require sev- 
eral times as much assistance annually if it 
is to break the tightening grip of poverty. 
Thus the industrial countries cannot view 
their IDA subscriptions as alternatives to 


* continuing national programs, at least until 


the IDA’s sights are materially lifted. Nor 
should there be any illusion that the sub- 
scription of soft eurrencies by countries 
which have acquired large amounts will sig- 
nificantly lessen the need for hard capital in 
the early stages. 

With the experience and integrity of the 
World Bank behind it, IDA ought in time to 
attract a growing proportion of the indus- 
trial nations’ foreign economic assistance 
funds. Through such a multilateral ap- 
proach, the broadest possible participation 
would be assured, while the political and 


_ other inhibitions that often attach to strictly 
_ bilateral aid programs could be avoided. Ul- 
ve timately, this new window at the Bank 


could become the focal point for a mighty, 


_ free-world effort to bridge the gap between 


the “haves” and the “have-nots,” to which 
the latter could in time make their own 
growing contribution. 





The Need for Depressed Area Legislation 


| . EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1960 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as Con- 


i 





| gress gets down to the business of acting 











“Upon the many important issues that 


Must be acted upon in the coming 
Months, it is important that every Mem- 


ber be apprised of two important facts’ 
% Telating to a highly urgent matter: 
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First. Despite the rising level of gen- 
eral industrial and business activity, 
there remain surplus labor areas in 
which thousands of American families 
are deprived of an opportunity to obtain 
adequate food, clothing, and shelter; 
and 

Second. President Eisenhower has re- 
iterated his desire for legislation to assist 
areas of urgent need. 

The White House position in this re- 
gard should be noted carefully by the 
Congress. The President has appealed 
for a law specifically designed to provide 
assistance to regions of chronic unem- 
ployment, but he cannot in conscience 
subscribe to the catchall bills that have 
been proposed from time to time for the 
purpose of attaching to a reasonable and 
proper measure an assortment of pork 
barrel projects that have no relevance to 
distressed areas. Nor can any of us 
whose immediate concern is for those 
unemployed citizens who have been look- 
ing in vain for Congress to take the lead 
in stimulating the economy of their 
neglected communities. 

Surplus labor legislation should and 
must be kept free of political implication, 
for the savage consequence of prolonged 
unemployment have no regard for party 
affiliation. A number of the depressed 
regions are represented by our col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle, and 
I have been working with many of my 
friends over there for many months on 
this problem. ‘Those of us who have 
walked through stricken communities 
cannot help but resent their situation 
in a period when most of America is 
enjoying a high degree of prosperity. 
Our only recourse is to appeal to Repre- 
sentatives of districts which have for- 
tunately escaped the horror of chronic 
idleness persisting in our constituencies 
for many years. 

I do not belittle efforts that the Federal 
Government has put forth in its program* 
to wipe out pockets of unemployment. 
In many States there is ample evidence 
of success in the small business pro- 
grams, financial assistance for urban re- 
newal, public facilities, State and local 
industrial development corporations, and 
the procurement of goods and services 
and construction of Government facil- 
ities. 

Yet even these projects have their 
limitations, with some areas almost 
wholly outside the perimeter of benefits 
extended. A sound distressed area bill 
is therefore vital to reinvigorate the 
economy of those communities which, 
through no fault of their own, have not 
been able to take advantage of other 
Federal programs. 

Mr, Speaker, I introduced a distressed 
area bill soon after the 85th Congress 
convened in, 1958. Similar bills have 
been proposed by other Republicans and 
Democrats alike. Which of these meas- 
ures is enacted is of no significance. I 
assure you that I shall give my enthusi- 
astic support to whichever one comes up 
for a vote. I ask only that the House re- 
ject any attempts to tack on a myriad 
of other items that have no relationship 
to the serious problem which is facing us 
at this time, and work towards a bill 
that will become a reality. 
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The Right To Vote for the District of - 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 2 the Senate passed Senate Joint 
Resolution 39 which, among other 
things, gives Washington, D.C., residents 
the right to vote. This, together with 
the home rule legislation which the 
Senate passed last year, culminates what 
has been an arduous, but gratifying, ef- 
fort in giving the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the full measure of self- 
government which they so_ rightly 
deserve. 

I was pleased to join the Senator from 
South Dakota {Mr. Case] and the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Kreative], in 
proposing the amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 39, and I share their 
hopes that our efforts will be duplicated 
by early action in the House. 

The Washington Evening Star of Feb- 
ruary 3 and the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of February 4 carried edi- 
torials commenting on the success of the 
Keating amendment and expressing 
similar hopes that the House will act 
quickly in approving this legislation. I 
ask unanimous consent that these edi- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 


‘were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
{From the Washington Evening Star, Feb. 3, 
1960} 
THREE CHEERS 


The heavy Senate majority, comfortably 
exceeding the required two-thirds, which 
approved the Constitutional amendment yes- 
terday granting Washington residents the 
right to vote for President, Vice President, 
and representation in Congress, is something 
to cheer about, 

Some 65 proposals of the same sort have 
been introduced in Congress in the past 83 
years. A few have received adverse reports 
from committees and about as many have 
ibeex: favorably reported. But yesterday's 
Senate vote on the Keating resolution, pre- 
viously sponsored also by Senator Case of 
South Dakota, and Brain, of Maryland, was 
the first time the matter has ever received 
a test on the floor in either House of Con- 


gress. 

We are confident that if it can be brought 
to the floor of the House it will be as de- 
cisively approved. For it is unthinkable 
that the extraordinary contradiction, here 
at the heart of the Republic, of everything 
we preach. to ourselves and the rest of the 


world regarding the right to vote can much- 


longer to condoned. We would have wished 
that the Keating resolution could have been 
considered alone and on its own merits, 
rather than as part of a package containing 
two other Constitutional amendments, one 
of them of more political than. actual im- 
portance. But the Senate vote yesterday 
was of great significance in registering the 
support of the District’s cause by so many 
Senators. 

It is a matter of interest that the House 
Judiciary Committee, which now receive the 
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Senate resolution, is headed by a chairman 
who long since demonstrated his own sup- 
port of its objectives. When the late Hat- 
ton Sumners, of Texas was chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, the present 
chairman, Representative CrLter, of New 
York, conducted hearings on a somewhat 
similar resolution which brought a favorable 
report from the committee. Many Members 
of the House, unable to stomach home rule, 
have indicated their support of granting to 
residents of Washington their basic rights 
as citizens to be represented in their Na- 
tional Government. These are the rights 
secured by the Senate-approved amendment. 

We hope Chairman Ce.uer will arrange 
prompt hearings, and that the amendment 
will be sent to the 50 States in this election 
year of 1960. 


SALUTE TO THE SENATE 


The Senate’s feat of Tuesday is nothing 
less than a constitutional handspring. ‘Two 
of the constitutional amendments it ap- 
proved with dramatic speed have been kick- 
ing around the corridors of the Capitol for 
decades. Apparently the sponsors were able 
to catch the Senate in an amending mood. 
In any event, the coup is a remarkable one, 
and it greatly encourages hope that three 
grave defects in the Constitution can now 
be remedied. 

Ordinarily it is risky to tie several amend- 
ments together, as this gives the opposition 
to each a chance to combine and kill them 
all. Fortunately, this did not happen in the 
Senate. If the House will now accept the 
entire package, each amendment can be con- 
sidered separately on its merits by the States, 
under terms of the resolution. At least that 
will prevent one amendment from dragging 
on the others in the ratification process. 

This newspaper has previously given hearty 
support to the objectives behind all of these 
amendments. The poll tax is a discredited 
device used largely to disfranchise poor Ne- 
groes in five Southern States. We applaud 
the Senate vote to wipe it out. Senator 
KEFAUVER’s amendment to authorize Gover- 
nors to fill vacancies in the House in case 
of a national disaster is also a laudable pre- 
caution in these days of nuclear rockets. 
The Keating amendment to permit District 
residents to vote in presidential elections is 
a simple act of justice that should have been 
approved a century and a half ago. 

Some fear is being expressed that this pro- 
posed grant of national suffrage to residents 
of the District may impede action on the 
District home rule bill in the House. Ac- 
tually these measures are unrelated, except 
in one particular. The home rule bill, which 
requires approval by only a majority of the 
House, would create a local government here, 
with an elected legislature. Its chief pur- 
pose is to give District residents a voice in 
their local government and to relieve Con- 
gress of the burden of serving as a city 
council. 

The Keating amendment, which must have 
approval by two-thirds of the House and by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States, ‘would enable District residents to 
vote for presidential electors as if the Dis- 
trict were a State and for delegates to the 
House equal to the number of Representa- 
tives that the District would have if it were 
a State. The proposed delegates could be 
transformed into voting Representatives by 
act of Congress. We should much prefer an 
amendment that would make these proposed 
legislators full-fledged Representatives from 
the c-tset. But the amendment as it stands 
woula be a great step forward. 

The only overlap between the home rule 
bill and the Keating amendment comes at 
this point. The home rule bill calls for a 
nonyoting District delegate in the House. 
It is said, however, that this provision may 
be stricken as a compromise to get action on 
the bill. That would be a logical step if 
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there is a chance of getting House action . 


on the three-amendment package. 

The most pressing step is completion of 
the roster of 219 names on the petition to 
dislodge the home rule bill from the House 
District Committee. No vision of presiden- 
tial suffrage should be permitted to interfere 
with this drive. If the right to vote for 
presidential candidates and for potential 
Congressmen can be happily added to home 
rule, the District will. indeed be grateful. 





Today’s Farm Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the maga- 
zine U.S. News & World Report, in its 
issue dated February 8, 1960, has pub- 
lished an unusual but factual appraisal 
of today’s farm problem. As a member 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
and a lifelong operating farmer, I can 
testify to the many frustrations with 
which the modern farmer is faced, in 
staying in step with new developments 
and financing new equipment and facil- 
ities. Some legislation that was passed 
to help the farmer has, over the years, 
been of questionable benefit to the small 
wheat farmer, particularly. I must say, 
I have not given up hope for legislative 
relief in 1960, but the outlook is not 
bright. The complexion of the Congress 
is the same as last year, but it would be 
my desire to lay aside political differ- 
ences on this important matter. 

The disagreements among the major 
farm organizations over a basic ap- 
proach, I believe, have been tempered to 
a small degree. Among our farm popu- 
lation itself, I believe, there is recogni- 
tion that a further buildup of surpluses 


.must be stopped. Under the ‘circum- 


stances so clearly set out in this article, 
it is difficult to see how the farmer could 
cut his production and stay in business 
without an increase in price. 

Mr. Speaker, the magazine article I 
ask to include here contains some basic 
truths about the situation in farming 
today, and I commend it to the House 
of Representatives: 

WHERE MODERN EFFICIENCY DOESN’T Pay Orr 

Farmers once again are caught in a squeeze 
between rising costs and declining income. 
The squeeze is expected to grow tighter as 
pay raises for city workers, sparked by the 
raise in steel, are passed on to farmers in 
the form of higher prices on the things they 
buy. ° 


What the farmer sees when he looks at the 


facts is shown by the accompanying chart. 
He sees, for one thing, that efficiency hasn’t 
paid off for him. 

The American farmer, on the average, has 
increased his efficiency by 65 percent in the 
past 10 years. He has done this by invest- 
ing his own money, or borrowed money, in 
new machinery and improved methods. This 
improved efficiency has been accompanied 
by a drop of 7 percent in farm prices. 

By contrast, the city worker in office and 
factory has had raises far greater than his 
increase in efficiency. While efficiency in 
offices and factories has gone up by 21 per- 


cent in the past 10 years, pay has risen by 68 
percent. The increase in efficiency by city 
workers was due largely to investment 
employers in new equipment and methods, 


BARGAIN FOOD? NO 


Consumers, however, have not enjoyed 
lower food prices as a result of declining 
farm prices. 

The food from U.S. farms that goes into 
the market basket of the average housewife 
now returns the farmer 12 percent less than 
it did 10 years ago. The housewife, how- 
ever, has to pay 9 percent more than she paid 
10 years ago. Increases in “middleman’s” 
costs have more than offset the farmer’s loss, 

Farmers, as a result, get a smalier percent- 
age of the consumer’s food dollar than at 
any time since 1939. 

Another comparison watched by the farmer 
is ‘the “parity ratio,” official measure of his 
buying power. It has dropped nearly 20 per- 
cent since 1950, to the lowest point since 
1940. In simple terms, this means that a 
bushel of corn, a bale of cotton, a slaughter 
hog will buy less than 10 years ago. 

All this has put the farmer on a treadmill. 
He ‘has increased efficiency, enlarged his 
farm, sold more products. But his income 
for a year’s work remained virtually the same 
in 1959 as in 1950—about $2,500 for the 
average U.S. farm. Those dollars, today, are 
worth 18 percent less than in 1950. 


That is today’s farm problem as seen by 
farmers. 


Higher output means gains for everybody 


but the farmer 


SINCE 1950 Percent 
Workers’ output, in factories and 
offices, per man-hour...--...----- up 21 
Workers’ wages per hour_-.--.-.-.--- up 58 
Farmers’ output, per man-hour-.--.~- up 65 
Farmers’ income, from products they 
OC i iiiniiicentocctnidgsegetieine down 1 


Result: Farmers ended the 1950's, a “dec- 
ade of progress,” with income dropping, de- 
spite increased efficiency. 


Food prices rise but farmers get less of the 
money es 
SINCE 1950 Percent 

Housewife’s cost, for a market basket 


“Middlemen’s” charges, for processing 
and selling the food_......---..--- up 28 
Farmer’s prices, for the food in the 
CN Se eck down 12 


Result: Farmers get 38 percent of the 
housewife’s food dollar, their smallest share 
since 1939. 


Farm buying power lowest in 20 years 


Parity ration, the official measure of pur- 
chasing power of farm products: 


Percent of the 

1910-14 level 

10 FOOTE O80 sc cusienenncnebbin wane 96 
IGE. 62s nnnacenquinninnéena sense 17 


Result: Buying -power of farmers’ prod- 
ucts is at the lowest level since August, 1940. 


Basic data: U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture; U.S. Department of Labor. 
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The Meaning of Yeshiva University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING =} 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, from 


its modest beginning in 1928, when 750 
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' students formed its first class, Yeshiva 
University, in New York City, has grown 
to become one of the outstanding centers 
of learning in the United States. Today, 
Yeshiva University has a student enroll- 
ment of 5,000, and its dynamic building 
program envisages, in the years ahead, a 

_new Yeshiva with its own campus and 
with facilities for 10,000 students. 

Recently, at the annual scholarship 
dinner of Yeshiva University, held in 
New York City, Charles H. Silver, presi- 
dent of the board of education of the 
city of New York, and one of the great 
moving spirits behind the success of 
Yeshiva, delivered’an address on the sub- 
ject of the creation of this university and 
of its meaning in the modern world as a 
symbol of spiritual triumph. In view of 
the inspirational character of the ad- 
dress, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprEss spy CHARLES H. SILVER AT THE YE- 

SHIVA UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP DINNER, 

WaLporFr-AsTORIA HOTEL, DECEMBER 13, 1959 


In the procession of civilization no period 
can claim a monopoly on the defense of 
human rights. Nor may any one people 
boast of being the sole champions of edu- 
cation. 

Every age has had its own struggle to keep 
burning the lamp of liberty and learning. 
Every race and creed has, at some moment 
in time, brought forth a leader to advance 
the cause of understanding and knowledge: 

But it has been the particular obligation 
and privilege of the Jew to bestow upon the 
world the eternal blessing of our Holy 
Scriptures—the law and commandments. 
These have been a beacon of hope and di- 
vine guidance to all the generations of man. 

And it has been the Jew on every page of 
| history, in almost any corner of the world, 
' hounded, beaten, and at bay, who has 
turned on his tormentors to cry out for jus- 
tice and to strike at least one telling blow 
for humanity. 

As we approach the feast of lights in trib- 
ute to the dauntless courage of the Macca- 
bees, we take pride in the survival of their 
fierce determination to protect the ancient 
heritage and immortal teachings of our tra- 
dition. We see their flaming deeds kindled 
again in a brave new nation, We see them 
growing to greater strength on our own 
shores, in the modern miracle of our great 
university. 

For what is Yeshiva but our people’s hopes 
and dreams, preserved in a notable center 
of culture, as surely as they have been in 
our noble Commonwealth of Israel. 

One is the embodiment of our legacy of 
learning. The other is the living symbol of 
our love of freedom. 

I know of nothing more glorious in the 
long, tortured road we have traveled through 
Space and time, than the creation and de- 
velopment of that citadel of learning whose 





j & anniversary we celebrate tonight. 


' The very fact of Yeshiva University with 
_ ts 17 schools and divisions must bring a 
surge of pride to every Jewish soul. It 
surely must fill your hearts with satisfac- 
tion, as it does mine, that we have been 
given the opportunity to share in establisif- 
ing and sustaining this vast contribution to 
human knowledge. 

Yeshiva is a wonder of our age, and of 
the ages, for here we find an impossible 
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dream come true in a type of pioneering 
which combines the most advanced scien- 
tific methods of our missile age with the im- 
perishable wisdom of the Torah. 

We have tapped the deep wellsprings rs 
the past to serve the needs of the future. 

In the last few years, Yeshiva University 
has established four graduate schools, offer- 
ing instruction in the vital fields of mathe- 
matics and physics, teaching, social service, 
and medicine. From the limited facilities 
which offered meager accommodation to 750 
students in 1928, we have grown to a student 
body of 5,000, with a faculty second to none. 
The years ahead will see a new Yeshiva Uni- 
versity rise on its own campus with class- 
rooms and dormitories for 10,000 students, 
on an ideal site, four blocks square on Broad- 
way, in the eighties. This will be the dy- 
namic center of the Yeshiva University of 
tomorrow which you are building with your 
hands and hearts—and never-failing help— 
today. 

Our graduate school of education has be- 
come, in a few short years, the third largest 
in the ‘entire metropolitan area, richly de- 
serving of a building of its own and recipient 
of a Ford Foundation grant of half a million 
dollars. The Stern College for Women has 
earned such eminence that it can accept only 
one out of every nine young women who seek 
to enter. Ovr Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, a $140 million city of health, is the 
only medical school under Jewish sponsor- 
ship in America, and is already recognized 
as one of the finest in the world. 

Meanwhile, across the seas, Israel waits 
watchfully as the Middle East rumbles with 
threats of renewed violence. And it must 
grieve many of you who know the suffering 
and anguish of the refugee and the wanderer, 
who look to the Holy Land as a haven, to 
hear one of our own leaders question the 
principle of aid to Israel from the Jews of 
America. What a tragedy it is that this 
infant land, with more borders than terri- 
tory, and not a day of peace, facing foes on 
every hand, should now be threatened by 
one among her friends. 

Behind the Iron -Curtain, despite the 
smiling assurances of our recent visitor, the 
Jew is little better than a tolerated intruder, 
deprived of status and even of hope for a 
better day. In North Africa, he faces a har- 
rowing wall of hostility. In Germany, he 
sees the smouldering ashes of anti-Semitism 
licking up into sickening new tongues of 
hate. 

Even here, in our own God-loved land, 
bombed synagogues and fanatical pamphlets 


“remind us that the fear-makers have not 


abandoned their evil trade. 

Against this background of darkness and 
distrust, the lights of the Menorah remind 
us of a handful of Jews, 20 centuries ago, 
who triumphed over adversity and seemingly 
certain defeat. And the soaring towers of 
Yeshiva tell the world that our rich tradi- 
tions and love of learning will survive the 
threat of prejudice and the ravages of cir- 
cumstances to serve mankind, through all 
eternity. 

Our feet have remained firmly fixed in 
the shifting sands of time. Our eyes are set 
on a star—and however painful the climb, 
however long or far the winding path 
ahead—we shall remain faithful to our 
destiny: 

To bear the word of God. 

To build the world of man. 

To sustain Israel as one more beacon light 
of justice and liberty. 

And to support Yeshiva for all men of all 
lands, of all races and creeds, asking only 
that they love knowledge—and truth. 
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Reapportionment of Congressional 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February ¢, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unaniznous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present the text of a report 
to me from the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., dated January 5, 1960, 
generally concerning the subject of re- 
apportionment of congressional districts 
in connection with the oncoming antici- 
pated U.S. census report. I know it will 
be of nationwide information and inter- 
est. 

THe Liskary or CONGEEss, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1960. 
The Honorable Ciypz Doyzez, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR Mr. Dorie: In response to your re- 
quest of November 13, 1959, asking several 
questions about congressional districts and 
the population of certain of the States, the 
legislative reference service submits the fol- 
lowing information and materials for your 
consideration. 

In answer to question 1—Which 25 Con- 
gressional districts in the United States con- 
tain the largest population, according to 
latest information? 

In attempting to answer this question, an 
examination was made of figures found in 
the Census Bureau's files. These figures con- 
sist of estimates made up from local sources 
by different methods and at different dates, 
the latest of which is July 1958. These esti- 
mates therefore are in no way official in 
nature. The result of our search was the 
compilation of a list of 23 congressional dis- 
tricts—rather than 25—on which population 
inforr-ation of the nature described immedi- 
ately above is presently available. The 23 
districts are listed numerically by district 
and alphabetically by State below in the 
answer to question 3. 

The latest available official and complete 
population statistics for 1 dis- 
tricts are those compiled as a result of the 
census of 1950. We are inclosing a copy of 
a study done by the legislative reference 
ee entitled “Co Districts, 

, Ranked by Population as of 
ae 1, 1950 (17th Census)” hoping that 
this will also prove useful in answering this 
first question. 

In answer to question 2—Which States are 
losing population; and how much is Cali- 
fornia gaining in population? 

The States of the Union whiclhi are losing 
population are three in number, namely, 
Arkansas, Vermont, and West Virginia. 
There are, however, at least 13 States in the 
Union which will lose seats in the House of 
Representatives after the 1960 census has 
been taken. These are the following: 


Seats 

lost 
ADAIR. cc asinind sadenundaua ecdhapmnmhinae 1 
APRA nan os wena ago ceca ta hdiaek oo 2 
GOONS ink nie ceseeke wath etiam wees 1 
MRS ao cela eaed speniin inch ace da esdiebidatlly ities 1 
Wate uke iadigteictiistesthtisesiites ‘jell iene 1 
Mathie... eS 1 
Massachusetts__....2202. ial isadh hind oaae 2 









Seats 

lost 

Minnesota.......- Serena ns cgenpaiiste ube coca open 1 
I pintnnBidnco cco we eee siwe 1 
I ee ee hhinoeameannwe 3 
dt nine mn cadoenneneaeeme 1 
ce aesnttae ni aciiias tite entetne wipes stisemitien te 3 

EE Fithian wceccneskinn cccceese 1 


California is one of a number of States 
which continue to show a very substantial 
gain in population. As a result of the census 
of 1950, the State had a population of 10,- 
586,223 people. The provisional estimate for 
July 1, 1959, was 14,639,000. Thus, there 
has been an approximate increase of 4,053,- 
000 persons since the 1950 census was taken, 
or in terms of percentages an increase of 38.3 
percent. 

We are enclosing copies of two Bureau of 
the Census publications which should prove 
helpful in fully answering this second ques- 
tion. One of these is entitled “Projected Re- 
apportionment of Number of Congressmen 
by States.” Thesecond, which became avail- 
able only last December 27, is “Provisional 
Estimates of the Population of States and 
Selected Outlying Areas of the United 
States.” 

In answer to question 3—How many con- 
gressional districts in the United States 


have a population of more than 600,000? 


Where are they? 

The list of districts which follows cannot 
be said to be defimitive. As indicated above, 
the estimates of population are made up 


from local sources, by different methods, 


and at different dates, the latest being July 
1958. Congressional districts possessing 600,- 
000 or more population are the following: 











District Year | Population 

DO Se 1957 607, 
10th Oalifornia__..=........-.....- 1958 661, on 
17th Califormia. ...... +. ........... 1956 632, 269 
OS SE SS Sree eres 1956 609, 060 
Redidenthineppeemasnctenimiie 1956 619, 762 
30th California. ...........--...... 1956 666, 598 
RP £0 Cibens ne mentinhack 1958 696, 000 
A SS orc diceniinsliold 1958 893, 100 
egies ciiiesinliatiintiiencenthendt 1958 644, 600 
I Se sean neeks no ae a = = 

a neeedockes Senger ncn 39, 1 

DS ha deh oh kn cise nd 1957 652, 000 
cde, coectintinw tbls 1958 687, 830 
6th Michigan. _...............--.. 1957 613, 460 
D iiinistuacptneddwnne 1957 613, 830 
18th Michigan -...........-.....-- 1957 637, 260 
BS Fe PI vin nincnsen sce enens 1956 645, 000 
BIO iis eon dencnnsis 1956 , 663 
Ss cndinewlionae 1958 690, 739 
ae A Sa 1958 660, 853 
Gan emmeesee.. -..-...5..--...-... 1957 600, 500 
Shh ccna pes tunedin wis 1956 837, 915 
| ESS Se Sa eee 1956 600, 317 





Sincerely yours, 
HvucH8 L. ELSBREE, 
Director. 
CONGRESSIONAL Disrricts, 83RD CONGRESS, 

RANKED BY POPULATION AS OF APRIL 1, 1950 

(17TH CENsvus) 

Final population figures from the 1950 cen- 
sus for the 424 congressional districts in the 
United States were reported on October 16, 
1952 by Roy V. Peel, Director, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. Although 
the House of Representatives has 435 Mem- 
bers, 11 are currently elected at large and 
do not represent specific congressional dis- 
tricts 

The 424 congressional districts ranged in 
population from the Second District of South 
Dakota, which had 159,099 inhabitants on 
April 1, 1950, to the Eighth District of Texas, 
which had 806,701 inhabitants. Three out 
of every five of the congressional districts, 
however, had between 300,000 and 400,000 
inhabitants, and 19 out of every 20 fell in the 
range from 200,000 to 500,000 inhabitants. 
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The Representatives of six States—Dela- 
ware, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Vermont, and Wyoming—are elected at 
large. Of these six States, New Mexico 
and North Dakota have two Representatives 
each, and the remaining feur States have one 
Representative each. Connecticut, Texas, 
and Washington, although they have dis- 
tricts, each elect one additional Representa- 
tive at Large. 

Congressional district boundaries were re- 
drawn in 16 States following the apportion- 
ment based upon the 1950 census. These 16 
included 14 of the 16 States which had 
either gained or lost Representatives as a 
result of the apportionment. Two additional 
States which had no change in the number 
of Representatives—Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia—revised the boundaries of their con- 
gressional districts. In the remaining 32 
States, the boundaries of the congressional 
districts were not changed. In Texas and 
Washington, each of which gained a Repre- 
sentative, the additional Representative is 
elected at large. 


At-large congressional districts—11 House 




















seats 
Number of| Popula- 
State at-large tion 
seats 
tid Te 1| 7,711,194 
Waeigen ...5.. ns. cee yaes 1| 2,378,963 
Ganmertions 3s Sunes | 1 2, 007, 280 
New Mexico_...........----.- 2 681, 187 
North Dakota. ......<........ 2 | 619, 636 
dS oie me om omnis 1 | 377, 747 
WMG 5. 5.5.2. sats 1| 318,085 
NE, cial sitine tein i 290, 529 
 Rincitecnckeinnnnb nese 1 | 160, 083 
Regular congressional districts—424 House 
seats 

Rank State a District Population 
Bet SONG io nie censcentaet a ee aie 806, 701 

2 | Georgia.......-..-.-..- C= 618, 431 

OS ee teeta és. 614, 799 

4 | Alabama.............. Me... =. a 558, 928 

6 |} Sndiena.. oo... 50.025 sii 551, 777 

6b BO: nebo mnsivoiceneckuh aemaebal 545, 44 

7 | Conneeticut_.......... isthe toe 539, 661 

8 | Washington........... se | 527, 768 

9 | Michigan_.__.........- 16th_...._-| 52h, 334 
ss, . eee Ga | §25, 041 

11 | Connecticut........... ae | 504, 342 

12 io. ee abt Daa Pe 5.62 503, 410 

a8} Wileete occ. ces oth... :..- 500, 460 

14 South Dakota.....-.-../ caddie se 493, 641 

16 | Kentucky-.-........-.-. DE hin oui. 484, 615 

16 | Tennessee...........-- | a... 482, 393 
17 | California............- Ss .. 480, 827 
ea eae Deka een 471, 537 
19 | Michigan_........__-.- 0h sc. 470, 629 
20 | Tennessee...........-.. as cus 468, 080 
21 | Michigan..........-... Tia 466, 448 

Se SD, calidwaccaccsagh 13th... .. 466, 064 
aE. bk neon ccscticy 14th___. 457, 290 
24 | Washington..........- a 456, 653 

i Sees... 2a cae 15th_._....| 455, 421 
96 | California. .........-.. 19th 453, 942 
IR eatin paces 14th 450, 449 
Oe Fe sueiniin a <<nuined ee 448, 435 
29 | West Virginia... ..-.... a ccs | 446, 466 
30 | Pennsylvania.-:.--...- OUR ia | 444, 921 

31 | New Jersey......---.-- Wh ivciswakans | 441, 978 
32 | Mlinois...........-..- rs “eae 441, 887 
33 | Oklahoma........-...- MO ies cs 439, 518 
34 | Wisconsin. ...........- WE aaanen 438, 041 
35 | Oklahoma............. a 436, 620 
he, | Cet ee ib venas. 436, 365 
oP td CR cS scdaedn- ose ER Ae 434, 414 
38 | Tennessee........-.... RS 434, 171 
30 | Minnesota-...........] 34..-.....- 433, 942 
40 | Wisconsin............. Rigas: 433, 006 
41 | Oalifornia............. UR actin 431, 254 
ee aes Mo iit 430, 345 
ee ehne sce cues Mies. sus 427, 856 
44 | Mississippi....:......- CR 426, 396 
45 f Maryland............. Cecsccns 426, 371 
46 | Oalifornia.-........... Bi ose 426, 188 
47 | Missouri-............. Gis tenanan 426, 088 
48 | California. ............ MD icin 424, 341 
OD 9 NG ii ccmidinwsitaie | 422, 000 
6&0 | California. ............ Pbvincdinn 421, 623 
51 | New Jersey............ We ile. 419, 911 
62 | Louisiana.-_...........} 6th........ | 417, 898 
Oe. * PRISM... . 2 oo ccticcacsas i picicbg Biscinree 417, 817 
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seats—Continued 
a 
Ran! State District. | Population 
54} Kentucky............- 8th....... 416, 936 
55 | Rhode Island___....._-. eh ecia 416, 605 
56 | Maryland. __.........- eee 416, 389 
57 | South Carolina_......- ee 415, 803 
58 | Colorado. ............. Mi vcinnntn 415, 786 
59 | Michigan.............- WeRs.ccc8 -: 414, 598 
fs. era 414, 421 
61 | Pennsylvania. --.....- Fe ctititia nic 414, 234 
62 | California. -..........- Wl eoca.s 413, 672 
OB. OOM earn nk cdcsenedl i RS 413, 492 
64 | California............. Boni 06 412, 549 
65 | Mississippi_.........-- dase oe 412, 547 
0D FO. is ccc anseh |, SOULS. cans 412, 230 
57 | Pennsylvania. -~....... 24th... ._-- 410, 290 
68 | Missouri. -....-......- Pa siniiemed 409, 201 
69 | Arkansas.............- Box 407, 
OD 1 ic ha nn Sieben vsicic cin 406; 311 
Rg. SR St bine ese 404, 824 
781 VERO coe cies ecsc Ba s5 403, 923 
73 | California............. Os 403, 817 
TA) DAIIOOE os occonneyne Pik Ses 402, 442 
900 We wpa nnrsawapdedoa Dass lin man 402, 310 
76 North Carolina__....-- MEE on cin 401, 913 
77 | Colorado. ............- Mesiien.< 401,112 ~ 
2S |b TORRE... «no cnctichwatninn 2d_...2 Inia 401, 003 
79 | Oklahoma.__.........- 6th... 400, 769 
80 | North Carolina........ 6th.<- ._.. 398, 351 
BR Sra 7 | Be 398, 296 
82 | New Jersey.---.......| 6th ......- 308, 138 
83 | South Carolina......-. a 396, 809. 
84 | Michigan__............ 18th___.... 396, 001 
BG) AIRE. ccrcucdccenes| SUicadccut 395, 846 
Ot OMe cadence an WOR 5 8d 395, 551 
87 | California. _....--..... WS cca ecial 395, 538 
88 | Oklahoma............- Be siveicesa chides 394, 872 
89 | California. ..........-< ar. 394, 782. 
90 | North Carolina__...... Whe inode 304, 214 
91 | Pennsylvania_......... Oe £53. 393, 858 
et OAC. | kBcmenineeamroas GE. c ccc | 393, 520 
93 | New York...........-. 37th. ....| 393, 130 
ee” eee 392, 891 
95 | Pennsylvania__._...... IUGR 206s 392, 241 
96 | Indiana... ............ Wee ce | 391, 696° 
97 | Massachusetts__....... 10th__....- 390, 896 
98 | Pennsylvania_......... ie 390, 895 
99 | California. ...........- eb 252 390, 824 
100 | Virginia_........- none OU. 3s. 390, 380 
101 | Tennessee_........-... iss 390, 363 
102 rs eae 
103 389, 
104 a 
105 | New York-............ 20th. | 388, 295 
106 | New York.--........... Gth..2 25.45 | 385, 761 
107 | South Carolina.......- ny | 334, 004 
108 | Michigan.........--..- Sith sacs | 383" Qaa. 
gC . 240 ou. | 383, 544 
110 | New York............- FOR cancun 383, 532 © 
111 | California...........-- 19th. ts. 383, 250 
SID CER. neccamarehen BO chs aberesie 383, 148 
113 | New 7 York ibaescibe adie Ot. .5.- 382, 911 
114 | Michigan_.......----.. MBs cadiigne 382, 826 
115 | Mississippi...........- Ou 382, 272 
436 1) OW BORK. nnipcccuciee SARs 381, 455 
117 | New York....-........ TS ees 381, 449 
Ee gf , awe OE Wi nsks- 380, 960 
119 | Michigan_............. RI 380, 670 
120 | Tennessee. ...........- BO ani 380, (49 
121 | Pennsylvania.......... DORR siiadinn 377, 682 
122 | Pennsylvania.......... Netiscagihe 377, 219 
123 | Pennsylvania_.....-..- i ieietias So 376, 752 
124 | Pennsylvania.......... 29th......- 376, 079 
125 | Rhode Island_......... Ro ciiat: 375, 201 
126 | Washington........... ee sinaises cae 374, 095 
127 | New York.........-..- PD acne 372, 762 « 
Re, ee a BEB os assake 372, 574 
129 | Pennsylvania.......... Betas 372, 257 
130 | Kentucky.-.-..........- bia atc 372, 164 
ee a 10th... 371, 859 
SOE 2: SD «nes eciaaniainine PRs inks 371, 454 
133 | California. ...........- 10th_....-- 371, 451 
134 | New Jersey-..-......--... Wie sasae 371, 224 
135 | Alabama. _...........- RRS: 371, 119 
136 | Pennsylvania..’.....-- 26th....... 371, 044 
137 | Alabama. .-............ Diiak>ases 370, 389 
138 | Connecticut..........- OR 370, 356 
139 | Nebraska_............ ae 369, 970 
140 | California_...........- ick. oe 369, 848 
141 | North Carolina.......- ER cnngiiiaie 369, 455 
SS OS. 5 coo cinabaerial 19th... 369, 315 
143 | Indiana............-.- eens 368, 152 
144 | Oregon.......-.-...... EN 368, 007 
145 | Georgia........-...:. “eee 367, 508 
146 | Pennsylvania........- SO Siting 367, 489 
147 | New York-...-........ SU eiesn 2 367, 471 
BOD § OOO oe og cc. ice otc ees 367, 190 
BP } BOWS. hn. sci ncecctnad SR sad 367, 137 
150 | Maryland.-.-_..........} 2d.-......- 366,962 
151 | Massachusetts.........] 5th_..-...- a 
152 | New Jersey_......-..-- ante 365, 
153 | California. _........... OSE . 365, 281. 
154 | Mississippi-..........- Rab. <cansbe 365, 
155 | New York.-........... 40th....... 364, 062 
156 | New York.............} 4lst....... 364, 
157 | Kentucky-_-........... Oe, 363, 423 
158 | New York-.:......-.-- Mth... 362, 924. 


















1960 
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339, 527 
339, 247 
338, 907 
338, 701 


Regular congressional districts—424 House 
’ seats—Continued 
Rank State District 
~ 

150 | New York-............ Weenie 
160 | New York.........-..- naceikeane 
161 | California. ............ iiennti’ 
162 | New York............. ZED. .nncos 
163 | Michigan.......... iy Sees 
164 | Wisconsin. ............ I easisiee 
165 | North Carolina........| 10th... 
166 | California............- 16th......< 
ee i ieiinte tenis 
168 | New York-........-... 8G ciswces 
169 | Washington........... iipadnina 
A pS 
PAS NOUN cs gshommaieis Mths: 23... 
M78. t DAMOUR. ccccnweboons Piisekne 
173 | Minnesota. -_..-...-.. OU. uted 
174 | North Carolina........ Pies 
175 | New York..-.......... Ce ae 
176 | Massachusetts......... |) 3 
14 ats a FR Sgheeaitt cect iiines 
See 4 Ss 4, .cuabdbcamace 1B Ss 
179 | Missouri_............. We ei. 
B00 } TIN O0lS. . .... wcccncnoncs ORR. snes 
181 | Pennsylvania......... 13th....... 
182 | Massachusetts. ......- ase 
183 | New Jersey. -.....-....- Wi rckno 
be RE eh... 
BE WE: co cUsdadietbnweate Bcc 
186.| Louisiana............. a 
Wee 1, GOCE. n onnnsaseoanse Micceuda> 
188 | Pennsylvania. -_....... Wthwi 6. 
189 | Michigan. ............ Diite winnighs 
Be: bE ec cundnsatenae} Me whiwins 
191 | Indiana_-.............- 306R..... 2. - 
192 | Kentucky. ......... ae NEE 
193 | California. ............ 28th......- 
194 | South Carolina_....... Di ctdence 
195 | Michigan. ............ Be valiis hiss! 
BOO 1 Tiinols .. ...cccanncccase ) 
meee Cc ccetmedeke Be niccse 
198 | Massachusetts. ....... De iircinoe 
Be Se, cc cisintcodise duniclan as 
BOD 2 ER « a cauuscvccanes ) «2 ERR 
201 | Wisconsin............. Ih otened 
202 | Massachusetts. .......} 2d..-.-... 
203 | Pennsylvania.......... Pe aeaciiniiee 
204 | New York-........-.... $8th....... 
205 | Pennsylvania.......... SR: 
206 } Washington..........-. Beet 
207 | New York............. 35th... .... 
208 | Nebraska.............. PA dcke ss 
209 | Pennsylvania.......... NOIR ai itis 
210 | Massachusetts......... Wei ciecam 
211 | Pennsylvania.......... SU Lociss. 
212+) Pennsylvania.......... 26th... cuss 
213 | Montana.............. idle acti 
214 | North Carolina_....... Rh... Sues 
215 | Illinois...........-.... OUR... cinkn 
216 | New Jersey..........-. 12h... 24. 
Bee) VIRGIN LuLecdcndconcs sc ccones 
218 | Virginia................ OB i eann 
219 | Minnesota............. BEE cnincains 
220 | Minnesota............. Bieniasd 
221 | Arkansas.............. A 
ee 4: SIRINOEE cme ceinnsion Oth.i..4.. 
Se os ennsiniaectecice TE aes a 
224 | New York............. a 
226 | Missouri.............. a 
226 | New York...........-. MD ccnoncs 
227 | New York............- Roe 
Beet OOOO. BA6 os odcieten Feilnecces 
BP 1 AION. ediudewcalinontn | 
230 | Colorado.............. Es entered 
231 | Massachusetts ....... FIGS Seiten 
Ea ee ee fs veaconaaaae 
233 | Michigan -............ aT an ss 
234 | Michigan.............. Ch. Ccwic 
235 | Louisiana. -...........- TE 
206 | Arkansas.............- Dt shined 
237 | Missouri_............- Pe wii ied 
238 | Massachusetts_........ Ic calcs 
eet RMMOIG.. ovihdavouuseeen ) | ae 
pee. 4 ATiZONS. ...~cccscucee- iivinsacne 
241 | New Jersey..,........- a 
242 | West Virginia........- TU ensue 
243 | New York-._........... 34th...... 
244 | West Virginia...... sitet UM hein exie 
245 | Pennsylvania.......... PR cownniods 
246 | California............- SOasdawnes 
247 | New York._..........- ES 

* 248 | Massachusetts__....... eticwtena~ 
249 | Kentucky.......-..... Wei ccnetaen 
250 | Indiana. .............. a 
251 | California............. Ath. ose 
252 | Maine_....... inealeinialte ARE 
253 | Kentucky............. intiinwoe 
254 | New York............. a 
255 | New York............. WOR cred 
256 | Oalifornia............. FRR s ncstcteta 
257 | Minnesota............. | ae 
og aaa 19th....... 
259 | New York............. 97th... .ces 
260 | Illinois. ..............-. Wncmesas 
a) BOKRNONG. nn cunraeat Shnsieencas 
262 | New York-..... LEE RE 
263 uisiana............. Ci 
264 | Missouri..............| 4th........ 
Maes LIMMOIS. ... conceseusshe TO. cases 


Regular congressional districts—424 House 
seats—Continued 






District | Population 


= ewe nmcwecsowes| ON... -e 
ateemecemneee| GU. -cnnwnn 
---wmwewocecoes| SUCH... 2... 
-ewmemnwwcen~| VIEL. ..---- 


Pennsylvania.........- 
Pennsylvania.........- 
WOON TEM ca dso ncnane 






ee ewww ewww wsewes| SUUM. LW 


Pennsylvania.......... 
*Maryland_-_........... 
NOW. 2 OG. o2..casepan 
New Jersey. .......... 
























906 | '-Kanues..2 0.2.4.4...) MBs 
306 |. Maryland_............| 7th........ 
307 | New Jersey..........-| I1th....... 
308 | Alabama..............] 5th_....... 
309 | Missouri_.............} 1th.....2. 
SiO | ORROs 2. os citinc cc csaek 87s 
311 | Pennsylvania.......... abs csc siiien 
a North Carolina........ ilivisna ene: 
314 | Georgia. .:.-.52........ 
315 | South Carolina........ DO tices 
S16: |}: Virginia, 3... 4.20 nakas} Meeks one 307, 
317 | North Carolina......-. SE ond aoeone 306, 904 
Sie t TRON uc oo. hike wann ccd Seausae, 306, 202 
910 + -Obilo...i2.. ted 2 A 305, 808 
320 | Minnesota.............] 7th........ 305, 519 
BOS 4 CR ic, siktinncnnatpa Ak Se wiacnei 305, 472 
G28, | MONUIOKY « secesncdsinte! Luaguames 304, 978 
323 | Indiana. ...........-.- 304, 235 
324 | Alabama. .........-...] 34.2.2... 303, 587 
325 | Wisconsin.............| 7th........ 303, 389 
O90 |} VIRGTisikc 2 cede cca ROG iaainn’ 303, 328 
327 | Massachusetts......... i 302, 440 
828 | West Virginia......... Dime scciae 302, 297 
329 | New York.............| Wth....... 302, 118 
330 | Alabama. .........-4..| 4¢0........ 301, 665 
331 | Wisconsin.............| 9th........ 300, 866 
£5 IT 300, 341 
333 Wide oitiipie crs kena Ain es baad 300, 025 
334 | Louisiana. ....-.......] 3d......... 299, 747 
335 | Massachusetts.........} Ist........ 299, 623 
S96 | Indiana... ccs ncescnel Tillecswoncs 298, 798 
3387 | Maryland..-..........] 3d......... 298, 598 
338 :) Georgia. i... .23.0é0..5.) Se 298, 251 
339 | Nebraska..........f...} 3d_.....-. 298, 104 
340 | New York..........00-} 434..,.006. 297, 131 
SAR T Ving. nw wckcecacanc! Oisadicwen 296, 985 
SAD 4 FOE. onc cn ckinwdesnics} OUR cence 296, 637 
343 | Indiana......-....-.! 6th... 296, 078 
O66 1b MBC ier de cantennes| Missckdiws 295, 754 
345 | North Carolina........| 11th....... 295, 724 
346 | Oklahoma.............| 4th........ 294, 577 
SETS ROBB. sick dn ct Bi cenit 292, 047 
348 | Michigan..............| 4th........ 291, 818 
349 | Pennsylvania_.........| 238d........ 291, 571 
350 | Minnesota.............} 8th.....2.. 291, 558 
351 | Pennsylvania..........| 20th....... 291, 393 
SOE FS BEE ccicccnsinunucengl Mibimaihaden 290, 146 
SSB F ViIRIMA. ..- intccdaqenwal Tilccceueoe 289, 598 
S06; | SRORARR ssn cic Beene 289, 449 
355 } California.............| 24th....... 287, 325 
SUT SPCR, |. eeennctlleiasslianlah Mie le atisesnih 286, 552 
357 | California.............| 18th....... 286, 505 
Sef Cvs «si nnccbbikesmacal Beetinaiets 286, 194 
SP.) Gece... oc canine ae 285, 665 
360 | North Carolina........| 12th....... 284, 691 
361 | Florida................} 6th........ 284, 362 
pw etal Si ieee dahil Mesias ahs al 283, 437 
en voancciaiinintnnt, Aamo 282, 447 
364 | California..-..........} 27th.2..2.. 281, 642 
365 | Massachusetts.........) 7th_....... 281, 589 
et SCRE Bs RNS 281, 468 
367 | Mississippi............| 2d_-..-.... 281, 207 
368 | West Virginia_........| Ist.....2. ‘279, 954 
369 | New Hampshire.......| Ist.......- 276, 945 
ei Tees. eS 276, 945 
371 | Pennsylvania.......... SOR 276;574 
372 | Missouri. ............- ee. 276, 499 











A947 











Regular congressional districts—424 House 
seats—Continued 

Bank 
373 275, 109 
374 275, 053 
i mi 
377 273, 125 
378 271,020 
379 269, 643 
380 288, 804 
381 267, 014 
832 266, 995 
383 266; 559 
384 266, 253 
385 258, 441 
386 258, 127 
387 256, 470 
388 256, 297 
389 255, 740 
300° 254, 508 
391 253, 267 
392 252, 926 
393 251, 777 
BOG T ORO a iin Zecca Deen: 251, 581 
395 | Alabama.._....... act: Ci pcieess 250, 726 
396 | Louisiana............. aa 249, 776 
397 | Wisconsin......... nad: SS tcns 249, 654 
EE Dcapamceds 248, 329 
399 | Tennessee..........-.-. Cha. 247, 943 
400 | Tennessee_...........-. Wnt. te 247, 912 
401 | North Carolina........ | RE - 247, 894 
402 {| Oregon. ............-.. Wi siniiietinpn 247, 383 
ae Ci incends 246, 227 
CET TRAN. ko cksnsjnecm eae Wiiteiies 243, 977 
MOGs SN ..n ciwbkcpeenctbnate Ws sicdecotore 240, 223 
406. | Kansas...............-. 4.4... 239, 541 
407 | California. ............ GOR. conan 235, 659 
408 | California............- th... 233, 021 
| Mga ic] Bea 
410 | Michigan.............-} Nth......- . 
41) ) DOGS icciccdnwbotuts ARs rccone 227, 735 
S19 | RAMA c occ ctaens Waitin 227, 270 
S15 TF TOR. oon ctinensciogae Rien 226, 739 
414 } California. ............ 20tR 66.5 226, 679 
418. F- ONG. . «cv ncinatandmsndcn aenercnin 226, 341 
416 | Arkansas_........ pile ite aititiath Seonelan 224, 278 
417 | California........ Sibnnsh Seen ace 223, 703 
418 } Florida_......-.....- Soak: Weecienicaiaed 220, 479 
419 | California. ............ ER 219, 018 
420 | Maryland............. eG dienaeoel 210, 623 
421 | Florida_.......... stench Me iacniiess 210, 428 
422 | Michigan...........-.. 1geh....... 178, 251 
423 | Colorado-_-............ Wes 178, 298 
424 | South Dakota......... pikes al 159, 099 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1950 Census of 

Population. Advance Reports. Series PC-9, No. 5 

for Oct. 16, 1952. “Po tion of Congressional Dis- 


tricts: Apr. 1, 1950.” 4 pages. 





The Emergence of Communist China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the emer- 
gence of Red China as a powerful na- 
tion, dominated by an aggressive Com- 
munist regime, requires, I believe, effec- 
tive long-range planning aimed at de- 
termining how to cope best with this 
evergrowing threat to the security of the 
free world, : : 

Today, Red China is No. 1 in world 
population with about 650 million peo-; 
ple. In land area, it ranks third with a 
total of 3,750,000 square miles. 

The Chinese Communist regime is un- 
dertaking a dynamic industrial, agri- 
cultural-military development program, 

Recently, a special study prepared by 
the Library of Congress published, at 
my request, under the auspices of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, re- 
veals that, although there are serious dif- 
ficulties within Red China, the Commu- 
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nist regime retains an iron grip on the 
reins of that country. Despite real prob- 
lems, however, the country is moving 
forward at all possible speed. 

Contrary to our own precepts of jus- 
tice, this progress—to a large degree— 
unfortunately neglects the interests of 
the individual—all such rights and in- 
terests being made subservient to the will 
of the Communist state. 

However, the major threat is for the 
years ahead, rather than as an immedi- 
ate threat to our security—or competi- 
tion to U.S. progress economically. 

Currently, for example, the national 
output of Red China is only about $55 
billion—or about one-ninth that of the 
United States. 

In the light of the growing and ex- 
panding power of communism, however, 
we—as a world leader—and our allies 
must undertake long-range programs 
designed to preserve our security and 
freedom for the future. 

Fortunately for us, the balance of 
power will not depend upon manpower 
alone. If it did, there is a real possibil- 
ity that we would eventually be engulfed. 

However, the weapons of the future 
will be created out of the ingenious tech- 
nological and scientific capabilities of 
man—a field in which the United States 
and other free countries have splendid 
records 


In the face of the long-range chal- 
lenge, however, I believe there are some 
fundamental principles which must serve 
as guidelines to development of policies 
for the future. These include: 

For the present, prevent any further 
territorial expension of communism. 

Effectively combat the ideological 
campaigns of communism. 

Assure economic superiority of our 
own over the Communist system. 

Strengthen the regional coalitions of 
non-Communist nations in a self-preser- 
vation-type program 

Attempt to establish world law—and 
the machinery to enforce such law with 
justice; so as to eliminate the possibilitv 
of nations and people being subjected 
against their will to alien ideas and 
power. 

Recently, a special research project 
was conducted by Prof. Daniel Ler- 
ner and Morton Gorden of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Center 
for Internationa] Studies. Among other 
things, the study revealed that, in the 
minds of a great many people through- 
out the free world, Communist China 
may become the most powerful nation 
on earth by the year 2000. Reflective of 
a situation that demands our serious 
consideration in policy planning, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

3 Wr Cura Br Tor Doc? 

(By Peter Edson) 

The thought that Communist China may 
be the most powerful nation on earth by the 
year A.D. 2000 has emerged from a special 
research project conducted by Profs. Daniel 
Lerner and Morton Gorden of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology’s Center for Inter- 
national Studies. 
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This completely unexpected opinion on the 
rise of Red China over the next 40 years 
came from over 2,000 out of 4,000 British, 
French, and German Government and ci- 
vilian leaders interviewed over the last 5 
years. Most of the 2,000 were in France and 
Germany—only a few in Britain. 

The interviews were not conducted like 
one-shot public opinion polls. They were 
what research men call interviews in depth. 
They ran over an hour. They covered some 
200 questions, 50 on key issues. 

Early interviews conducted by nationals of 
each country in 1954-58 were rechecked in 
1959 to determine any changes in thought 
trends. Results of the complete survey will 
be published in book form later this year. 
It is expected to prove useful in pncign- 
policy guidance. 

It will contain none of the usual predic- 
tions of weekends on the moon, pushbutton 
living, exploding populations, and you'll 
have to eat algae and like them. 

Here are serious efforts’ to see what the 
international political situation will be. But 
anyone interested in the kind of world his 
children will be living in four decades hence 
will find food for thought in such research. 

About two-thirds of the Western European 
leaders interviewed do not look for a third 
world war in this century. They do foresee 
continuation of the cold war. No chance is 
seen for full disarmament. Continued heavy 
expenses for national defense are therefore 
seen necessary. 

As of today, the United States is ranked 
the most powerful nation on.earth. Soviet 
Russia is second and Communist China third. 
The rise of Red China to surpass Russia in 
less than two generations would be an 
achievement equal to the Soviet’s rise from 
1917 to 1960. Curiously, no one ranked India 
as a future world leader or rival to Red China. 

Only 7 percent of the Western European 
leaders interviewed for Messrs. Lerner and 
Gorden think the world balance of power will 
remain in the West at the end of the century. 

But at the end of the 5-year study period 
a growing confidence in European unifica- 
tion was apparent. A few leaders now ven- 
ture the opinion that a politically and eco- 
nomically unified Western Europe could be- 
come a leading world power. This may be 
one of the important new international facts 
of life developing in this century. 

A number of other research projects in this 
field of international relations are revealing 
many interesting findings on which foreign 
policy can be based. 

Lloyd A. Free, president of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Social Research, Prince- 
ton, N.J., last year published the results of 
his interviews with 100 parliamentary lead- 
ers in each of “Six Countries and a Neu- 
tral”—Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Ja- 
pan, the United States, and India. 

Mr. Free found American Congressmen 
pessimistic on the possibility of closer rela- 
tions with Russia. Only 2 percent here 
thought it held promise, against 14 percent 
in Britain, 24 percent in France, 26 percent 
in Germany. 





Oregon Honored—Again_ .- 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 
Mrs/ GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 


er, the University of Oregon is about to 
lose the services of a great president, Dr. 


February 5 


O. Meredith Wilson, who is accepting q@ 


new position as president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dr. Wilson’s con- 
tributions to the University of Oregon, 
and to all of Oregon’s educational sys- 
tem, cannot possibly be overestimated. 
He has been a real source of pride to the 
students and faculty of the university 
and to the people of the entire State, 
But under the present State administra- 
tion which, like the national administra- 
tion after which it professes to pattern 
itself, values a balanced budget as the 
highest of all goals, we cannot afford to 
pay for the services of this great edu- 
cator. 

Oregon’s Governor, Mark Hatfield, has 
greeted the news of Dr. Wilson’s move to 
Minnesota with the astonishing state- 
ment that “it is an honor to Oregon that 
Minnesota should come here for a uni- 
versity president.” So it is, of course. 
Minnesota stands at the top of the list 
of the States in expenditures for educa- 
tional purposes;“and its leadership has 
traditionally been willing to pay for what 
that educational system needs. But the 
honor which has been paid to Oregon 
is a little bit offset, I think, by the dis- 
grace which is Oregon’s at being un- 
willing to offer enough to retain the serv- 
ices of this fine college president. 

Dr, Wilson’s departure for Minnesota 
is not the only loss the State of Oregon 
has suffered in recent months. Dr. 
Harold M. Erickson, State health officer, 
has also resigned his post to go to Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Erickson plainly pointed out 
that his departure was occasioned by the 
State’s unwillingness to take the prob- 
lems of public health in the modern age 
seriously. Again by Governor Hatfield’s 


‘criteria, Dr. Erickson’s departure for 


California is an honor paid to Oregon. 
I hope I will not be accused of a lack 
of appreciation when I suggest that Ore- 


gon can ill afford many more such™ 


honors. I think most of the people of 
Oregon who are interested in topflight 
education and topflight public health 
services, would just as soon pay, instead 
of having the honor of the thing. 

I ask unanimous consent that a recent 
editorial on this subject, appearing in 
the Coos Bay (Oreg.) World, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

OREGON HONORED—AGAIN 

Governor Mark Hatfield said yesterday he 
felt Oregon was honored to have the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota hire Dr. O. Meredith 
Wilson, president of the University of 
Oregon, as president of the midwestern 
school. 

That’s one way of looking at it. 

We realize that the $27,000. offered Dr. 
Wilson by Minnesota can’t be matched by 
the university at Eugene, and we are happy 
for Dr. Wilson that he can step up to @ 
better job—almost the very essence or reall- 
zation of ambition in America. 

But he follows Dr. Harold M. Erickson, 
former State health officer, from the State 
too closely to promote a feeling of comfort. 


Dr. Wilson is leaving the State, he says, . 
with regrets. Dr. Erickson didn’t express 


too many, despite his many years of service. 
It was apparent he felt frustrated in his in- 


ability to promote good health conditions — 


under current conditions. 


We hope Dr. Wilson is not covering a simi- 


liar situation with bland words. 
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Despite the honor of losing Dr. Wilson to 
Minnesota and Dr. Erickson to California 
where he ‘was willing to become assistant in 
erder to find a more favorable climate for 
performance, we are concerned over this 
migration of top men to other States. 

Oregon needs every able and talented man 
and woman it can get if the State is to prog- 
ress to the position the State’s resources 
portend. 

But, as someone remarked, we still have 
Len Casanova, head coach at the university, 
who turned down a chance to go to the Uni- 
yersity of California. 

A good football coach is far more valuable 
than a university president or a health 
officer, someone said during a discussion of 
Wilson's departure. 

And that must be so, because in many 
places the coach is paid more than the school 
president. . 

And money is the American standard of 
worth. 

So we get what we pay for, not what we 
need most, perhaps, but what we want 
most.—Coos Bay World. 





Newspaper Editors Evaluate Article in 
Saturday Evening Post Concerning West 
Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA , 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week I made comment in 
this chamber concerning a Saturday 
Evening Post article on the problems 
and possibilities of West Virginia and 
its citizens. Reaction to the Post 
writer’s observations and conclusions 
has been voiced by several newspaper 
editors and through published state- 
ments by public officials. Two editorials, 
one from the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times 
and the other-from the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Daily Mail, both published on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1960, are well written and 
couched in restrained, yet realistic, 
phraselogy. I ask unanimous consent 
that these editorials be printed in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, Feb. 
2, 1960} 
Nor Out or BusINEss YET 

A national magazine article, “The Strange 
Case of West Virginia,” is attracting wide at- 
tention in the Mountain State. It is not a 
pretty picture that Ruol Tunley, the author, 
has painted but most of his facts apparently 
are correct, 

Any competent reporter could have done 
the same type of piece on any State or large 
city in the country if he set out to find 
their worst features. Without leaving the 


_ main offices of the Saturday Evening Post - 


in Philadelphia, he could have pointed to the 
vast improvements being made in the down- 
town section of the historic city while slums 
continue to flourish on its outskirts. 

He could have visited some of the lavish 
resorts in the Pocono Mountains of Penn- 
sylvania and compared them to the misery 
in the long-suffering anthracite fields only 
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a short distance away precisely as he con- 
trasted the luxury of the Greenbrier Hotel 
at White Sulphur Springs with abandoned 
mining camps in nearby southern West Vir- 
ginia coal regions. 

For that matter, the very approaches to 
the magnificent vistas of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal are such that there is some embarrass- 
ment on the part of those who greet dis- 
tinguished visitors arriving at Andrews Air 
Force Base and have to enter Washington 
from the south. Only a few blocks away 
from the Capitol itself are shacks and tene- 
ments scarcely fit for human occupation. 

That these conditions exist in West Vir- 
ginia, almost side by side with prosperous— 
even booming—communities has long been 
known. For 30 years, at least, the problem 
of what to do about them has been of con- 
cern at local, State, and National levels. 

One point that the magazine writer may 
not have made entirely clear when he spoke 
of the inroads made by the mechanization 
of the coal industry on the total number of 
employed was that some of the mining camps 
he singled out as ghost towns didn’t get 
that way because of automation. Many re- 
sulted from worked-out acreage, and the 
camps would have been abandoned by the 
operating companies if a machine had never 
been used to extract the coal. 

Doubtiess the article will be used as a 
peg for political machinations in Charleston 
and pontificating by pundits throughout the 
State. Governor Underwood can point to 
his “rendezvous with hunger” public works 
program as being the sole and only path to 
the alleviation of the conditions mentioned 
in the nationally circulated piece. The 
Democrats can claim they have a better way 
of doing it without making the program a 
Republican boondoggle. 

Had West Virginia’s plight been so des- 
perate as the magazine writer suggested, it 
is doubtful whether a single one of the major 
industries which have come to the State in 
recent years would have located within its 
boundaries, We may assume that plant lo- 
eators will not rely wholly on the Tunley 
report in making future decisions and from 
that take hope that West Virginia itself will 
not become a ghost State. 

West Virginia has survived what many 
constitutional authorities claim to this day 
was an illegitimate birth; it has withstood 
the rape of its minerals and its timber by 
outsicers, and it has borne up under almost 
total indifference to its well-being on the 
part of successive Federal administrations, 
Democratic as well as Republican. 

There is no reason to believe that a single 
magazine article; rasping to West Virginia 
sensibilities as it is, will prove to be the 
back-breaking blow that will put the State 
out of business once and for all. 

[From the Charleston Daily Mail, 
¥ Feb. 2, 1960] 
Ir Hurts, BUT THE Post’s FULL PORTRAIT OF 

West Vrecinia Is LARGELY THE TRUTH 


The Saturday Evening Post's long-awaited 
look at West Virgina is out, lavishly Mlus- 
trated, in the issue for February 6. 

West Virginians who read it will wince, 
bridle and fume. It is not a pleasant pic- 
ture. If they can cool down long enough 
to read it again, they cannot escape the 
truth: What the Post says of West Virginia 
and West Virginians is not only the way we 
look to an outsider well equipped for color 
photography; it is vrry nearly the way we 
are. 

The author traveled everywhere. He saw 
Charleston and the Greenbrier. He also saw 
Stotesbury and the random chain of “ghost 
towns” which link them. He inquired as he 
moved, and there is not much that he 
missed. 

The detail he picked up along the way is 
comprehensive and judiciously balanced. 
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The diagnosis is almost indulgently fair. 
The author (Roul Tunley) has gone to ex- 
haustive lengths to avoid the criticism that 
he did not stay long enough or talk with 
the right people. In summary he points 
his finger squarely at the bewildering para- 
dox: How could a people sitting upon one 
of the world’s great concentrations of natu- 
ral wealth live so long in wretched and al- 
most hereditary poverty? 

For all this the Post’s look at West Vir- 
ginia is also fairly superficial in several im- 
portant respects. 

Mr. Tunley does not note that in the era 
of the “great handout” West Virginia has 
been “handed” nothing. In defense indus- 
tries, in the whole range of national and 
foreign economic policy -(TVA, the sugar 
subsidy, price supports) West Virignia’s in- 
terests have been steadfastly ignored. 

Mr. Tunley touches upon the price the 
State has paid or its absentee ownership, a ~ 
sore point with many West Virginians. He 
does not acknowledge the coequal truth 
that it is also absentee ownership which is 
responsible for the development of its pro- 
gressive and prosperous chemical, aluminum 
and steel industries. 

Neither does he assess the heavy price West 
Virginia has paid for its two great wars— 
the Civil War which gave it birth and still 
splits its social structure, the mine wars 
which marked its industrialization and still 
infect every effort to arrive at some common 
cause. Sometimes the State seems destined 
to illustrate ev Marx wrote about 
the conflict. of the classes. 

Most disappointingly, perhaps, Mr. Tunley . 
does not touch upon what may be the most 
serious possibility of all—the possibility that 
the State’s misery is in the evolutionary 
sense inbreeding and _ self-perpetuating. 
That is to say that as the State becomes 
less and less attractive, the more alert and 
progressive of its citizens will go elsewhere, 
leaving the State’s problems to those who 
are less and less capable of solving them. 
There is some suspicion of this already. 
Any confirmation of it could become the 
worst problem of all. 

But this is not to find fault with what 
the author has done. He was not trying to 
write a social and economic history of the 
State. He was commissioned, rather, to 
paint a picture, and this he has done in 
broad, sure strokes. There are a few factual 
erorrs: West Virginia's illiteracy is not so 
great as he says it is, and he accepts un- 
critically the figures on illegitimacy. But in 
the main it is an honest and even generous 
effort to see West Virginia in the round— 
beautiful, but depressed, free (mountaineers 
always are), but. backward, deserving, but 
unenterprising and leaderless. 

The 54th legislature ought to pause long 
enough in its labor to listen while the whole 
thing is read aloud from the rostrum. 





_ The Spirit of Gettysburg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. PLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Nicholas 
Meligakes, proprietor of the Plaza Res- 
taurant, located on the town square in 
Gettysburg, Pa., and owner of the Book 
Mart, a book and gift shop, sit in 
the same town, is the author of “The 
Spirit of Gettysburg,” a book which is of 
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great interest to persons concerned with 
that portion of our Nation’s history. 

Mr. Meligakes, a young unlettered im- 
migrant from his native Greece, settled 
in Gettysburg and through hard work 
and perseverance achieved success in 
the restaurant business. His industry, 
honesty, and integrity won him the re- 
spect of his fellow townsmen. 

Not being very familiar with the his- 
tory of his newly adopted country, Mr. 
Meligakes .was constantly beset at his 
inability to answer queries about Gettys- 
burg made to him by tourists who pa- 
tronized his restaurant. He determined 
to learn all he could about the area, its 
early history, the historic battle which 
took place there, and most important— 
the significance of all these things. 

He searched available records, books, 
old newspapers, and talked with persons 
conversant with the region’s history. As 
a boon which enabled him to understand 
all he read and heard about the region, 
since his formal education didn’t amount 
to very much, he kept a dictionary near 
at hand and used it to help him under- 
stand the words and phrases which had 
been perviously printed about his newly 
adopted home community. 

After years of laborious research and 
note taking, Mr. Meligakes determined 
to preserve this material for the benefit 
of others who might be interested in the 
compelling history of the battle which 
was the turning point of the War Be- 
tween the States. This material is the 
basis of the book he wrote, ““The Spirit of 
Gettysburg,” which is now available to 
all persons interested in Gettysburg and 
its meaning. 

In further recognition of Mr. Meli- 
gakes’ impressive achievement, Mr. 
Charles McCarthy, a student and writer 
of history from Pittston, Pa., located in 
my congressional district, wrote an inter- 
esting background article which ap- 
peared in the Pittston Sunday Dispatch, 
January 31, 1960, and as part of my 
remarks I quote the article: 

Local INTEREST IN CiviL Wark CENTENNIAL 

Local interest in the Centennial Commem- 
oration of the Civil War which will be held 
next year is heightened by the information 
that a 252-page book on this subject, “The 
Spirit of Gettysburg” was written some time 
ago by Nicholas A. Meligakes, the owner of 
the Plaza Restaurant and the Bookmart, an 
outstanding book and gift shop, both situated 
in Gettysburg. 

His wife is the former Sophia Sfarnas, a 
former resident of 26 Exeter Ave., West 
Pittston, whose father, Peter D. Starnas, op- 
erated Sweetland in Pittston for over 30 
years. This business is currently maintained 
by her brother, Ernest G. Sfarnas, one of 
Pittston’s popular young businessmen. 

In commenting on his book, “The Spirit 
of Gettysburg,” Mr. Milegakes said: “It is a 
recorded tribute to those brave men whose 
blood baptised this hallowed spot. Here, 
courageous men of the Blue met brave men 
of the Gray as destiny guided a divided na- 
tion to a new objective.” 

In the introduction to “The Spirit of 
Gettysburg,” Paul L. Roy, the editor of the 
Gettysburg Times, lauded Mr. Meligakes for 
his tireless efforts in delving into the history 
of this phase of the War Between the States. 

Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, professor of his- 
tory at College described Mr. 


Gettysburg 
Meligakes’ book as “a graceful tribute to the 
American spirit by one who cherishes his 
American citizenship.” 
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Safety for Household and Farm 
Chemicals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently invited John L. Harvey, Deputy 
Commissioner of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, to appear before the In- 
diana Farm Safety Council, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Mr. Harvey accepted and made an 
address on the safety of chemicals which 
are used on farms and in households. 

Much has been said about proper 
labelling of household and farm chemi- 
cals. Last session I conducted hearings 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on legislation re- 
quiring proper labelling of hazardous 
household substances as a safeguard. 
More children die each year from 
poisonings than from ‘the combined total 
of the so-called dread diseases—polio, 
diptheria, scarlet fever, and meningitis. 

Mr. President, I commend Mr. Har- 
vey’s remarks to the attention of my 
colleagues, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have Mr. Harvey’s speech printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SAFETY FOR HOUSEHOLD AND FarM CHEMICALS 
(By John L. Harvey, Deputy Commissioner, 

Food and Drug Administration, U.S. De- 

partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare) 

I was delighted indeed to receive a request 
from Senator Hartke to participate in this 
meeting with the Indiana Farm Safety 
Council in the old Hoosier State. While I 
knew that the date indicated would find me 
still busy indeed, I nevertheless took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to meet with. you. 
Your program chairman with the education 
committee, Mrs. Scheibner, has been most 
helpful in furnishing me with information, 
and I am indebted to your Food and Drug 
Director from Indiana, Tim Sullivan, for con- 
stituting a host and reception committee for 
me. 

I shall, of course, discuss the safety of 
chemicals which are involved in the house- 
hold and in farm life from the standpoint of 
the Federal Government and particularly 
from the standpoint of laws enforced by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

The tremendous, indeed revolutionary, ad- 
vances in science and technology within the 
last 15 to 25 years is completely apparent 
to everyone. When we reflect upon the liter- 





ally thousands of new and relatively new* 


aids to agriculture, aids to health, aids to 
housekeeping, and aids to food production 
and manufacture which are chemical in 
nature, we get some idea of the monu- 
mental and complex problems that are in- 
volved. 

In modern life it is essential that we have 
pesticides to produce food crops. It is essen- 
tial that pesticides be capable of killing 

Therefore it is-necessary that we 
use in the production of our food crops sub- 
stances which if not properly handled, con- 
trolled, and regulated, constitute a_ health 
hazard to the user and to the consumer. It 
is entirely mecessary under our modern 
scheme of food production and distribution 
to employ many chemical food additives in 


order to have sound, ready-to-use food avail- 
able for consumption thousands of miles 
from the point of production, months beyond 
the date of maturity, and ready to be used 
in the time that is allotted by the busy 
housewife who has many other things to 
do besides prepare meals. Indeed many 
housewives do a full day’s work in an office, 
shop, or factory in addition to the prepara- 
tion of meals. 

To manage the household efficiently there 
are countless chemicals for cleansing pur- 
poses, for sanitation purposes, and to fill 
many other household needs which save 
hours of labor and make modern house- 
keeping possible. 

Not too many years ago most of the drugs 
available, and particularly those that were 
available for self-treatment and household 
use, had the virtue of being relatively, harm- 
less—whatever may have been their value 
in curing the sick. Just as has been true 
in food and other allied industries, there 
have been in the past decade or so changes 
which amount to a revolution in the drug 
business. Drugs in use today are effective 


and are potent and are thereby tremendously ~ 


more dangerous if misused than the simple 
remedies available in grandfather’s day. In 
this evolution there has really been little 
choice. Modern inventiveness in science and 


industry has merely kept pace with demand - 


and need so that it would not be possible for 
the trend to be reversed back to the good 
old days where life was relatively simple 
and our environment was relatively safe. We 
have developed a way of life-which employs 
in our day-to-day living these substances 
which are tremendously important, tre- 
mendously valuable, and which contribute 
so much to our lives. Concomitant with 
such great value to us, they carry with them 
a significant hazard to our health and well- 
being if they are not handled properly and 
properly regulated and controlled. 

This situation has created the necessity 
for governmental regulation and control of 
these items which we use in our daily lives, 
and the development of appropriate methods 
and schemes of adequate control so that the 
public may have the benefits and avoid the 
dangers which have constituted and do still 
constitute major problems in government. 

The concern about these matters from a 
governmental standpoint has, of course, not 
been exclusively Federal. In some instances, 
and in some areas, the States, and even 


municipalities, have been more forward- 


looking than has the National Government. 
In other instances, the National Government 
has taken the lead, followed by appropriate 
legislation at State and other levels of gov- 
ernment—generally in uniformity and con4 
formity with the Federal pattern. 

Because of the limitation of jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government, all of these 
problems of regulation must be shared by 
the States. The Federal Government must 
discharge its proper role because the vast 
majority of the products about which I am 
talking are nationally distributed and are 
articles of interstate commerce. This being 
true, they are, to a considerable extent, be- 
yond State regulation. 

Indiana, significantly, has displayed out- 
standing leadership in enacting and enforc- 
ing laws designed to protect its citizens more 
adequately from hazards associated with the 
use of chemicals on the farm and in the 
home. It is one of the pioneer States in 
enacting hazardous substances labeling law 
and we are looking with a great deal of in- 
terest at the development of this new law in 
your State. 

Perhaps of necessity the different kinds 
of farm and household chemicals and the 
different uses to which they are put produce 
not a single all-purpose law, but a pattern 
of laws which are similar in character and 
which for the most part, from the Federal 
standpoint at least, are enforced along with 
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or as a part of the pure food and crug laws. 

One important law which bears the dis- 
tinction of being jointly enforced by two 
different Federal departments is the pesticide 
law of 1954. This law, or these laws, to be 
more exact, revamped the insecticide and 
fungicide law of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and amended the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act enforced by the Food and 
Drug Administration. It provides that the 
-US. Department of Agriculture shall deal 
with the registration and approval of pesti- 
cidal chemicals for use on the farm and in 
and around the home from the standpoint of 
their safety to users and safety to crops and 
farm animals and their usefulness for the 
purposes for which they are intended. At 
the same time it is recognized that when 
toxic pesticidal chemicals are used on farm 
crops and those farm crops are used as food 
for man and other animals that there are 
problems of carrying over the toxic residues 
in our food and feed supply. It therefore 
is provided that whereas the Department of 
Agriculture regulates the phases I have men- 
tioned, the Food and Drug Administration 
is required to exercise its authority over the 
food supply by fixing regulations and toler- 
ances specifying conditions and limitations 
under which residues of the pesticidal ma- 
terials may be permitted or must be excluded 
from the foods and feeds. So under the law 
protection is afforded by the activities car- 
ried out jointly between the two 
departments. 

The Pood Additives Amendment to the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is designed 
to accomplish the same kind of regulation 
of chemicals used in processed and manu- 
factured foods that is afforded raw agricul- 
tural commodities upon which pesticides are 
used. The enforcement of the food additives 
, law is entirely the responsibility of the Food 
and Drug Administration. In, brief, it re- 
quires that chemicals not known to be safe 
must be proven to be safe before they may 
be legally used in foods at all. It provides 
for the issuance of regulations which specify 
the conditions and limitations under which 
such additives may be used. 

In the drug area, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration enforces not only the general 
law which prohibits the marketing of drugs 
which are unsafe under the conditions speci- 
fied in the labeling, but also the new drug 
law. This new drug law requires that no 
new drug may be placed on the market 
until satisfactory evidence has been pre- 
sented by its manufacturer to demonstrate 
that it is not dangerous to users when used 
as directed. 

In the field of cosmetics the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act prohibits the marketing 
in interstate commerce of cosmetic products 
which are dangerous or injurious when used 
according to directions or when used under 
conditions that are customary and usual. 
For example,.a preparation intended for the 
hair, such as a shampoo, can easily bear di- 
rections to keep the product out of the eyes. 
On the other hand, the conditions that 
customarily prevail among most of us in 
shampooing our hair almost inevitably in- 
volve getting some of the shampoo material 
in the eyes. Of course, if it is innocuous it 
makes little difference, but if the material 
is capable of causing harm to the eyes then 
it is important that contact with the eyes 
not be had. Therefore, even though labeling 
may indicate that the product should not be 
allowed to get in the eyes, ifthe customary 
conditions of use are such that it is likely 
to get into the eyes anyway, the manner of 
labeling is not sufficient and the product 
must be kept off the market. 

Now, in the case of chemical products 
used in the household and on the farm that 
are not pesticides, not food additives, not 
drugs, and not cosmetics, there is not at 
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this time any comprehensive Federal law cal- 
culated to adequately insure safety of use. 
There is the Federal Caustic Poison Act 
which applies to 12 caustic and corrosive 
substances and which requires special warn- 
ing labeling calculated to prevent misuse. 
This law has been of inestimable value in 
reducing the incidence of injury from lye, 
strong acids, and similar substances. It is, 
however, inadequate because it is limited 
to a dozen dangerous household chemicals 
in use in 1927, and our households now 
abound in hundreds of dangerous household 
chemicals. 

As I indicated earlier, Indiana has passed 
a comprehensive law to require special label- 
ing for this vast group of chemicals which 
constitute a hazard unless they are prop- 
erly used. There is pending in the Federal 
Congress a comprehensive hazardous sub- 
stances labeling act which in my opinion will 
go a long way toward providing a much 
greater degree of safety in the use of house- 
hold chemicals. This proposed legislation 
is not significantly different from the In- 
diana statute, but if and when it is passed it 
will apply nationwide. Manufacturers of 
chemical products and chemical specialties 
generally have not only declared their sup- 
port of this legislation, but, indeed, have 
taken a very active part in developing and 
sponsoring it. The particular bill which has 
already served as a basis for a hearing in 
the Senate in the ist session of the 86th 
Congress is in fact not a bill introduced at 
the request of our Department. It was intro- 
duced by Senator Macnuson, of the State 
Washington, and I am sure it is of consid- 
erable interest to you that Senator HaRTKE, 
of Indiana, is the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which pushed this bill forward to a 
hearing. Senator HartHe has contributed 
much to carrying this legislation forward 
and undoubtedly will lend his tremendous 
strength to its enactment. I know also that 
my good friend Senator CaPpenmart, the senior 
Senator from four great State, is deeply in- 
terested in this protective legislation. 

It appears that putting all of these various 
laws and the pending legislation just men- 
tioned together, the Federal pattern of law 
will constitute quite comprehensive pretec- 
tion to the farm and household in the use of 
chemicals which require control and regula- 
tion. There is one remaining piece of legis- 
lation which is pending which ties into the 
same picture. Historically, coal-tar colors, 
which play a significant role in our food and 
cosmetic supply and which are also indis- 
pensable ingredients in some drugs, have 
been treated in a separate category and have 
been required to be specially certified for 
safety before they may be used. Advances in 
methods for evaluating safety of such prod- 
ucts have demonstrated that many of these 
colors which have been considered suitable 
for use are not completely harmless in the 
sense that the law requires. It has there- 
fore been necessary to discontinue authority 
for distribution of a significant number of 
the coal-tar colors. This has been necessary 
under the law even though in many instances 
these colors can be used under appropriate 
limitations in a variety of products even 
though in greater quantities and under other 
conditions they may not be wholly harmless. 
There is pending in the Congress a bill de- 
signed to modernize the color situation and 
provide for approval of all colors—non-coal- 
tar colors as well as coal-tar colors—on es- 
sentially the same basis as we now give 
approval to food additives and pesticidal 
residues; that is, after a determination is 
made that they are assuredly safe under the 
particular condition of use. 

Now, I have attempted to point out in 
general terms that the Federal law pattern 
is directed toward safety for household and 
farm chemicals. I think it is worthwhile for 
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me to add that laws of this nature are by no 
means self-enforcing and that they now re- 
quire and will continue to require a sig- 
nificant amount of investigational and in- 
spectional activity to insure that the rules 
for use of such substances are soundly 
established and that the rules so established 
are uniformly. followed. 

The cost of utilizing these boons to our 


- standard of living is to be measured in terms 


of considerable expenditure of tax money 
by qualified experts employed by Govern- 
ment in guarding you against the dangers 
that can arise through improper, uniformed, 
and careless use of such products. It is 
therefore again worthwhile for me to point 
out that much of this tremendous effort 
which is being and wilk.be exerted for your 
protection will fail in its purpose unless you 
as users and consumers take advantage of 
and apply all of the labeling information 
the law requires that you receive with these 
products, and that you use care and good 
sense invariably, and—above ali—keep these 
substances out of the reach of children. 
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Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege this past weekend to attend a 
luncheon of the Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Fair- 
field, Conn., at which my esteemed friend 
and colleague, Senator THomas J. Dopp, 
delivered an inspiring and enlightening 
address. , 

With the permission of the House, I 
would like to introduce Senator Dopp’s 
remarks into the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD: 
Text or REMARKS BY SENATOR THOntAs J. 

Dopp DELIVERED aT LUNCHEON OF FAIRFIELD 

CoUNTY FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CuUBs, 

JANUARY 30, 1960 aT CONTINENTAL ReEs- 

TAUBANT, FAIRFIELD, Conn. 

We are living in an era that greatly re- 
sembles the late 1920's. At that time, our 
Nation was bathed in an optimistic glow of 
apparent prosperity. An enormously popu- 
lar President, Calvin Coolidge, was prepar- 
ing to leave office and his heir-apparent, 
Herbert Hoover, was waiting in the wings 
to assume the mantle of peace and prosperity. 

Competent observers of our national life 
realized that the surface appearance of calm 
and well-being had been purchased at the 
cost of sweeping under the rug all of the 
really great problems of that time. The Re- 
publican administration of that day had ig- 


‘nored America’s international responsibili- 


ties. It had ignored the farm problem. It 
had refused to make needed reforms in the 
field of mergers, trusts and stock market 
manipulation. It had paid no attention to 
the plight of millions of American workers 
who were laboring under sweatshop condi- 
tions for a wage that was inadequate to 
meet the minimum decent standards of 
living. ' 

Calvin Coolidge was scarcely out of office 
when the great bubble burst and the false 
prosperity became a real depression. A series 
of disasters forced the Nation to face up to 
a host of economic, social, and ntal 
problems, problems with which his successor 
seemed unable to cope. 








There is no need to recount the details of 
the great depression. It is enough to recall 
that for 


placency, lethargy, and false optimism. To- 
day, too, an enormously popular President is 
preparing to leave office and a new heir- 
apparent is ready to assume the mantle of 
peace and prosperity. 

Today, too, we have reached the stage 
where we have swept so many problems un- 
der the rug for so many years that the day 

rec! must be close at hand. 

For 7 vears this administration has failed 
to develop a consistent foreign policy. It 
has failed to develop a realistic military 
policy. We have no transportation policy. 
We have no civii defense policy. There is 
no administration policy on the conserva- 
tion of matural resources, no education 
policy, no comprehensive plans for eliminat- 
ing urban slums. Certainly there has not 
been adequate administration leadership on 
questions of agriculture, small business, de- 
pressed areas, interest rates, inflation, and 
in other vital questions. One by one these 
problems have been swept under the rug 
where they lie in wait for the next admin- 
istration to solve. 

Just as there are similarities between the 
1920’s and the present, there are also basic 
differences. 

Then the problem was ignorance—ignor- 
ance of how to deal with complicated forces 
being let loose at home and abroad. Today 
the problem is not so much ignorance, but 
lack of determination and vigor. 

Then the machinery of government. was 
inadequate. Today it is adequate but un- 
used. Then the price of failure of govern- 
ment was several yeaf's of misery, injustice, 
and suffering for many millions of people. 
This was a terrible price, but it was one we 
could pay. Today the price of failure may 
be permanent and total defeat for our coun- 
try, a defeat from -which we cannot recover. 


I hope that there is another difference. 
I hope that the American people are more 
informed, more perceptive, more concerned 
with public affairs today than they were in 
the 1920’s. I think they are. I think there is 
growing concern among the American people 
that, under this administration, America is 
allowing itself to become a second-best na- 
tion—second best in military strength, sec- 
ond best in diplomacy, second best in scien- 
tific achievement, second best in education, 
second best in economic growth. 

Once again the Democratic Party offers the 
people of America an alternative. Once 
again we are asking for a chance to fire up 
the locomotive of government and put the 
train back on the track. 5 

We offer the people of this country peace 
through strength. We offer a stronger de- 
fense, a speedup in scientific research, a vig- 
orous space program. We offer a revitalized 
educational system and an increased rate of 
economic growth. We offer programs in place 
of platitudes. 

Will this be another 1928 for our party, or 
will it be a 1932?° Will the Democratic Party 
be given a chance to prevent disaster, or wili 
the Presidency be denied us once more until 
all we can do is salvage the ruins? We can- 
not know. But we do know this: 

We are far better equipped to carry our 
message to the country than we were 32 
years ago. The country is more willing to 
listen to DemUcrats now than it was then. 
We are better organized and better prepared 
to make our appeal. We have a wealth of 
outstanding candidates. 

We have a formidable task to perform in 
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the next 9 months. We have 9 months to 
convince the American people of the terrible 
danger of our position in the world. 

Those of us in Washington will do our 
best. to make the image of the Democratic 
Party clear and strong, but it is those of you 
at home who must carry the message street 
by street and town by town. 

Working together, I think we can gain a 
great victory for our party and usher in, as 
we did in the 1930’s, a new era of American 
strength, progress, and achievement for our 
people and for the world. 





The President and Alarmist Talk 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY - 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The President and Alarmist 
Talk,” written by David Lawrence and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of February 4, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AND ALARMIsT TALK—Mnr. 

EISENHOWER'S CALM HANDLING OF ARGU- 

MENTS CALLED INSPIRING 


(By David Lawrence) 


There is something inspiring about the 
calm and dispassionate way that President 
Eisenhower deals with the alarmist talk that 
has been filling the headlines of late about 
the safety of the United States against Soviet 
attack. 

Mr. Eisenhower, in his delicate position, 
naturally cannot do any saber-rattling. For 
the Soviets would criticize him as a war- 
monger. Yet he must answer the criticism 
at home that comes from generals, as well 
as politicians, who think America is losing 
the race or failing to catch up on missiles, 
trips to the moon, and various other endeav- 
ors in the field of science and exploration. 
The President said at his press conference 
yesterday: 

“T am always a little bit amazed about this 
business of catching up. What you want 
is enough—a thing that is adequate. A 
deterrent has no added power, once it has 
become completely adequate, for compelling 
the respect of any potential opponent for 
your deterrent and, therefore, to make him 
act prudently.” 

This is but another way of saying that 
the United States has the military power 
today to destroy the Soviet Union and doesn’t 
have to feel inferior because some other 
country may have more of certain types of 
weapons. It is the adequacy of our overall 
power that Mr. Eisenhower explicitly re- 
affirms ; 

But, it is asked, how is ft that General 
Power of the Strategic Air Command can 
testify that, with 300 missiles, the Soviets 
can destroy our ability to fight back? The 
answer to that is the one that the general 
himself gives—the airborne alert. This 
means that the United States would have 
in the air at all times enough. manned 
bombers to deliver a destructive blow in 
retaliation, and the mere knowledge that 
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this can happen is enough to deter the 
Russians from making the attack. 

General Power wants more money for the 
“airborne.alert.” He is sincere about tt. He 
thinks this is essential. But the President 
and his other military advisers, including the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, think that until a crisis 
is imminent—and it certainly doesn’t seem 
to be for the next few months at least—the 
same money, about $750 million, can be put 
into the development of missiles and the im- 
provement of other weapons of warfare. In 
fact, the President put it this way in his 
budget message to Congress recently: 

“It is neither necessary nor practical to 
fly a continuous airborne alert at this time. 
Such a procedure would, over a relatively 
short period of time; seriously degrade our 
overall capability to: respond to attack. 
What I am recommending is a capability to 
fly such an alert if the need should arise, 
and to maintain that alert for a reasonable 
period of time, until the situation which 
necessitated it becomes clarified.” 

But a general naturally isn't satisfied with 
this. It’s his business to keep his defenses 


up. The civilian side, however, takes what 


are called calculated risks. It means that 
in this era of Soviet policy the belief is that 
Moscow will not take a chance on a nuclear 
blow at the United States, for the Soviet 
Union would have to face manned bombers 
from European bases as well as missiles from 
naval vessels, and the Russians would not 
wish to risk such destruction. 

“I don’t believe,” said the President yes- 
terday, “that anyone today can destroy all 
of our capabilities for retaliation, and they 
cannot destroy today enough of them that 
we couldn’t retaliate very effectively to the 
point of destructiveness to them.” 

As for the so-called psychological as- 

pect—the widespread belief that America 
might be forced into a posture of “second 
best”—Mr. Eisenhower says that in certain 
things the Soviet Union will continue to 
be first and America will be second. He 
cited the Olympic games as something that 
the Soviet Union won, even though it had 
to resort to professionalism in sports and 
virtually make the athletes a part of the 
Government personnel. Naturally, the So- 
viets would win such contests, but, as the 
President puts it, “What did we do with 
that?” Nobody has lost much sleep over 
that defeat. 
. As for trips to the moon and various plan- 
ets, what is important is whether any mili- 
tary knowledge is gained by such stunts. 
This is carefully studied by the United States, 
whose experts in science are constantly at 
work on the same problem. 

But, as the President explains it, the 
United States isn’t going to alter its system 
of life and abandon individual freedoms and 


enslave people as they do in Russia, just ' 


to win first place in certain contests. 

Mr. Eisenhower concedes that there are 
disturbing headlines arising out of such 
things as “hitting the moon,” and that often 
an interpretation is given “far beyond its 
true meaning.” He adds: 

“I’ve heard people say: “Well, soon there'll 
be colonies on the moon and they’ll be shoot- 
ing at the earth from the moon.’ I saw that 
in one story. Well, this is long after you 
and I will be gone. That I'll assure you.” 

So the President pointed out that the 
things “we should think about and talk 
about more in the world are the values which 
we do treasure.” 

It’s all a matter of proportion and perspec- 
tive, but the basic fact is that the Amer- 
ican defense system is up to date and pro- 
gressing, and that it has the power to deter 
a potential enemy from attack by being able 
to inflict counterblows of massive retalia- 
tion. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
vitality and strength of our democratic 
system rests on informed public opinion. 
Institutions of higher learning have 
among their responsibilities the training 
of young men and women who can crit- 
ically examine and evaluate information. 
As part of its educational program the 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Delhi, State University of New York, 
which is located in my congressional dis- 
trict, is presenting a series of five forums 
on “World Trouble Spots and the United 
States,” designed to create a greater 
awareness on the part of its student body 
of world affairs, but more specifically to 
stimulate and enhance the student’s abil- 
ity to think. critically about the world 


_in which he lives. 


The general education division of the 
college, with the cooperation of the stu- 
dent union, has this year brought to the 
Delhi Tech campus His Excellency Sir 
Ss. S. R. Gunawardene, Ceylonese Am- 
bassador to the United States and the 
United Nations, and His Excellency 
Avraham Harman, Israeli Ambassador to 
the United States. Each Ambassador 
addressed large audiences on problems 
in southeast Asia and the Middle East 
and during the day of their respective 
visits informally met with students en- 
rolled in the international relations 
course at the college. In future weeks, 
Delhi Tech students will hear the Gha- 
nan, Indian, and United Arab Republic 
Ambassadors to the United States discuss 
the problems and issues of those areas. 


Dr. William R. Kunsela, president of 
the college, in opening the forum series 
stated that— 

The Agricultural and Technical Institute 
at Delhi will continue vigorously to pursue 
every means to enrich the educational and 
cultural life of our students. This series— 


Dr. Kunsela went on— 

allows all our students, as well as those en- 
nrolled in international relations, to under- 
stand the practice as well as the theory of 
These forums provide 
us with the opportunity at least to under- 
stand the ideas and values of people the 
world over. 


In conclusion, he noted that— 

The benefits to be reaped from this series 
go far beyond our student body, extending to 
the people of Delaware County, whose at- 
tendance we invite and welcome, because we 
believe that this institution has the task of 
stimulating and enriching the cultural and 
educational life of the community. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I place in the Recorp the remarks 
made by Dean William Kennaugh and 
Prof. Seldon Kruger who moderated the 
first two forums, and two newspaper ac- 
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and Israeli Ambassadors to the United 
States: 


EXCERPTED REMARKS OF Pror. SeLDon M. Erv- 
GER IN INTRODUCING His EXcELLENCY, Sm 
S. 8. R. GUNAWARDENE, CEYLONESE AMBASSA- 
DOR TO THE UNITED STATES, THURSDAY, JAN- 
vaRY 7, 1960 
A look at a map of the world in 1960 re- 

veals the great changes that have taken 
place in Africa, Asia, and the Middle East 
during the last 20 years. More than 20 na- 
tions have won their independence and free- 
dom. since World War II. More than 50 per- 
cent of the world’s population have become 
their own masters. For these new born na- 
tions the American people have a profound 
admiration—recalling their own struggle for 
independence and freedom. The bond of 
freedom is a strong unifying force. The na- 
ture of freedom and its maintenance does 
not require of all its advocates complete 
agreement on all issues. -Rather, freedom 
draws strength from the diversity of differ- 
ent viewpoints. 

The task is to find and strengthen political 
relationships based on mutual respect, as the 
underpinning of common economic, educa- 
tional, and other endeavors. The stated goal 
of U.S. foreign policy is to offer a partner- 
ship which appeals to all free and independ- 
ent men. During the next few weeks we 
shall be exploring “World Trouble Spots and 
the United States.” This theme reflects our 
desire to inform ourselves of how U.S. for- 
eign policy is viewed by others. 

This evening’s guest knows the mind of 
Asia and is one of the architects of Asian and 
Ceylonese independence. For more than 30 
years he has served the cause of independ- 
ence and freedom. Ladies and gentlemen, it is 
an honor and pleasure to present to you the 
Ceylonese Ambassador to the United States 
and United Nations, His Rapoienes, Sir Sen- 
erat Gunawardene. 


[Excerpted from the Delhi (N.Y.) Delaware- 
Republican Express, Jan. 14, 1960] 


Capacity Crowp HEARS CEYLON AMBASSADOR 
AT DELHI TeEcH 


His Excellency, Sir Senerat Gunawardene, 
was speaker at the opening session of the 
forum series being held at the New York 
State University Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Delhi. An audience of more 
than’ 600 filled the college auditorium to 
hear the distinguished speaker. Sir Senerat 
Gunawardene is U.S. Ambassador of Ceylon 
and permanent representative to the United 
Nations. 

“World Trouble Spots and the United 
States,” is the topic of the forum series. 
Ambassador Gunawardene began his falk by 
remarking that he had lived in the United 
States 6 years. It has been a period in which 
he learned that in no other country had he 
found people so generous, so understanding, 
so ready to show kindness. But he has also 
found the people of this country quite im- 


‘patient with disagreements, too ready to em- 


phasize the areas of disagreement. He as- 
sured the audience that there is more con- 
formity in the world than they realize. It 
is the Americans who are nonconformists. He 
asked that they believe that in relation to 
the vast diversity of cultures in the world, 
that agrement in the realm of fundamentals 
is universal. 


“I am happy,” he said, “that now we in 
Asia, and you in America are in better agree- 
ment.”’ 

“Democracy and peace must be founded on 
the rights of the individual. America has 
a tremendous part to play in shaping the 
destiny of the world,” he continued. 

“Human understanding is a marvelous 
thing,” said Ambassador Gunawardene. “The 
American ideals of freedom gave Asia and the 
countries of Africa the basis on which they 
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have based their struggle for freedom. Un- 


and Central America. Young men and wom- 
on eee ee 

paradise in their first impressions of 
Russia.” 


He revealed that the Government has been 
terribly remiss in its granting of scholar- 
ships to foreign students. y communi- 
ties have done their level to welcome 
exchange students and teachers, but the total 
number is a pitiful handful compared with 
the 150,000 foreign students in London, and 
the estimated 300,000 in Moscow. 

“Has the United States\had one music fes- 
tival, or one youth conference?” and he went 
on with the cryptic remark, that such meet- 
ings were much less expensive than rockets 
or bombs, and much more effective in pro- . 
moting the human understanding neéded 
for a peaceful world. 

Ambassador Gunawardene also explored 
the field of economic aid. So long as ignor- 
ance, disease, and oppression exist in areas of 
the world, there is cause for war. For this 
reason economic aid should be given to those 
areas, but it should not be given to buy 
friends, or as a business transaction, but 
from -pure humanitarianism. Here again 
Russia has the edge with her offers of aid and 
trade agreements. Goods bought and pur- 
chased by or from them at 244 percent inter- 
est as against our 5% force countries to deal 
with Russia. 

He pleaded for intelligent self-interest 
on the part of America. “You have more 
food than you can ever want. What have 
you done about distribution to starving peo- 
ples? And machines, what are you ever go- 
ing to do with all you make? See that coun- 
tries are developed so they can buy those 
machines,’’ he admonished. 





Delhi Tech World Affairs Forums an Edu- 
cational and Community Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
second speaker in the above-entitied 
forums was Israeli Ambassador to the 
United States, His Excellency, Avraham 
Harman. 

EXCERPTED REMARKS OF DEAN WiLLiaAmM F. 
KENNAUGH IN INTRODUCING His EXCELLEN- 
cy, AVRAHAM HARMAN, ISRAELI AMBASSADOR 
TO THE UNITED STATES, THURSDAY, JANUARY 
21, 1960 


It is @ pleasure to welcome you to the 
second program in the series of the Delhi 
Institute forums. Before I introduce the 
speaker of the evening I should like 
peat some of the statements made at the 
previous session for the benefit of those who 
are attending the forum for the first time 

The forum series is sponsored jointly by 
the General Education Division under its 
chairman, Prof. James Armstrong and the 
Student Union under the guidance of Prof 
Klare Sommers. The programs were con- 
ceived by Prof. Seldon Kruger of the Gen- 
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eral Education Division as a unique and 

practical way to bring students in our regu- 

lar courses face to face with some of the real 
problems that exist in the world of politics. 

Thus, in an earlier forum series in connec- 

tion with a course being taken by our stu- 

dents in American Government, officials of 

State and local governments appeared in 

this auditorium. The present series is pre- 

sented in conjunction with Professor 

Kruker’s course in international relations. 

During the course of this series we will have 

heard from the Ambassadors from Ceylon, 

Israel, Ghana, the United Arab Republic, 

and India. We are happy to be able to 

share these experiences with our friends 
and neighbors in Delhi and the surrounding 
communities. 

I would be somewhat remiss if I did not 
point out at this juncture that in this cur- 
rent series we have leaned on the ex- 
perience of a man who so successfully con- 
ducted the Andes forum for 2 years. That 
man is Mr. Ben Raymond, director of pub- 
lic relations of the college. 

The theme running through this forum 
series is “World Trouble Spots and the 
United States”. Now to some people the 
word “trouble” spells disaster and doom and 
is to be avoided at all costs. However to me 
it has always seemed that the word “trouble” 
can also be defined as “opportunity.” First, 
it is an opportunity for the person or group 
in trouble to bring to bear on the problem 
the full extent of his or its human and ma- 
terial resources. At such times individuals 
and groups rise to full stature. 

Second, trouble is an opportunity for 
friends and neighbors of the one in trouble 
to develop an understanding of the problem 
and an empathy for the one in trouble and 
to bring to bear their own human and mate- 
rial resources as a gesture of true friendli- 
ness and neighborliness. 

And so tonight we, as friends and neigh- 
bors of the small and new nation of Israel} 
will have an opportunity to acquire a better 
unders of the problems of the Middle 
East. At this time it gives me the greatest 
pleasure to introduce to you a man who has 
served his government with distinction in 
many important posts. I introduce to you 
His Excellency the Honorable Avraham Har- 
man, Ambassador to the United States from 
Israel. 

{Excerpt from the Oneonta (N.Y.) Star, Jan. 

23, 1960] 

TsrRAELI AMBASSADOR Says NATION SEEKS PEACE 
WirH Arass—NEGOTIATIONS SHOULD SETTLE 
PROBLEMS 
Over 600 persons heard Ambassador Avra- 

ham Harmon, of Israel, speak before the 

second meeting of the Delhi forums on 

Thursday night. 

The Ambassador pointed out that if 
Israel’s newly gained independence is to 
flourish it must have more industry and the 


“know-how” to work and expand such 
industry. 
“After one gains independence,” he 


pointed out, “there is a political and physical 
letdown. Once independence is attained, 
there is a sort of honeymoon period * * * 
our flag was raised for the first time * * * 
we were admitted to the United Nations. 
But still, what have we got? We cannot eat 
a flag, or live under it. One needs a roof.” 

In comparing the rebuilding of Israel with 
the birth of America, the Ambassador said 
that America was founded on virgin territory 
while Israel is building a new civilization on 
the ashes of a former great civilization. 

“Uniess Israel avails itself of all its re- 
sources, it will go to rack and ruin,” he said. 

The remainder of Ambassador Harman’s 
address follows: 
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“The greater part of Israel is uncultivated 
and will remain so until we bring water to it. 
One of our problems is the conversion of the 
country’s brackish water which is unsuited 
for agricultural uses. We have come a long 
way in reaching our agricultural objective, 
and are producing about 70 percent of our 
food needs. We are close to European mar- 
kets for any surplus we may have.” 


“Israel is faced with two problems,” the ° 


Ambassador said, “higher living conditions 
and a greater population. The major answer 
must lie in industry. Our two basic problems 
are the lack of raw materials, and the know- 
how. 

“We have elements for great chemical ex- 
pansion, both in copper and iron, We have a 
great many skilled workmen who have the 
know-how in developing our industrial dia- 
monds industry, which has grown to $40 mil- 
lions per year. 

“A major internal problem is how to weld 
our mixed refugees from 20 lands, not into a 
standardized or uniform nation, but a unified 
nation. It is not easy. Our common lan- 
guage is Hebrew. We have our backs to the 
wall, or rather to the sea. We were em- 
battled and besieged. This is our last oppor- 
tunity for our people to protect its place in 
the sun. It is a great cohesion force.” And 
he repeated, “Israel will not be destroy: 

“The big question is ‘where do we and the 
Arabs go from here’? The present situation 
is not satisfactory. The world has been living 
in a twilight period, with neither peace nor 
war. Peace is a positive concept. 

“We do not say that if you want to be a 
friend of Israel, you must not be a friend of 
the Arabs. Just as we demand the right of 
independence, they, the Arabs, also have the 
right of independence. We would like to see 
nonaggression pacts between Israel and the 
Arab Republic; an inspection of armaments 
by agreement, and thus save the resources 
we all need so badly. 

“Negotiation is the only answer to the 
situation. We must all recognize the other 
man, and give and take, treating each other 
as equal. The key to the world situation is 
in the Middle East; and we are closer to 
using that key than we were a few years ago.” 

At the conclusion of the session in the 
Tech gymnasium, Ambassador Harman at- 
tended a reception, given in his honor, by 
the student union of the college, 





Liberties Award for “Herblock” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly one of the greatest political satir- 
ists of this era is Mr. Herbert Block, bet- 
ter known as “Herblock,” the editorial 

~cartoonist for the Washington Post. 

Mr. Block’s wit and cartooning ability 
are matched only by his courage and 
consistent defense of civil and constitu- 
tional liberties. This courage, known to 
many of us here in Washington, has been 
recognized this year by the New York 
Civil Liberties Union, which has awarded 
“Herblock” the 1959 Florina Lasker 
Award. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial dealing with this award and pub- 
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lished in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch be’ 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Bt. Louis Post-Dispatch, Feb. 2, 


1960] 
LIBERTIES AWARD FOR “HERBLOCK” 

Last year the Florina Lasker Award of 
$1,000 for consistent and outstanding cour- 
age and integrity in the defense of civil 
Kberties went to five Negro students who 
stood fast in the face of taunts and dangers 
at Little Rock’s Central High School. This 
year the award, which is administered by 
the New York Civil Liberties Union, goes to 
Herbert L. Block, editorial cartoonist for the 
Washington Post. 

In these two contrasting choices is strik- 
ing recognition of the fact that the battle 
for freedom must be waged on many fronts 
and that the contributions may vary greatly 
in origin and nature, The five Little Rock 
boys and girls are from among many hun.- 
dreds of thousands of high school students 
over the country. Herblock, on the other 
hand, is in the front rank of cartoonists, 
syndicated in more than 200 newspapers and 
known literally around the world. More 
than 1 million copies of his pamphlet, 
“Herblock Looks at Communism,” have been 
printed in many languages and distributed 
overseas. 

If anyone has stood more strongly than 
Herblock against the erosion of the liberties 
of the individual in the years since World 
War II, his name does not come to mind. 
This bold, keen cartoonist has hit hard and 
often at the McCarthyites, the inquisitors, 
both private and governmental, the mis- 
guided, frightened conformists. He knows 
the folly of harassing special oaths, the evils 
of censorship, the wrongs in official suppres- 
sion of information a self-governing people 
must weigh and act on. And he has told it 
all in his cartoons, as readers of the Post- 
Dispatch are aware. 

Herblock was greatly missed during his re- 
cent heart illness and his friends take it as 
a happy omen that he is now back at his 
drawing board. Wecan wish for him nothing 
better than the fullest return of his great 
powers of ridicule, satire, exposure, and 
burning indignatton. 
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Some Hurdles and Hassles of the 1960's 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a speech 
delivered by my good friend and former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
A. L. M. Wiggins, of Hartsville, S.C., in 
the REcorp. 

I hope that every Member of Congress 
will take a few minutes of his valuable 
time to read Mr. Wiggins’ speech entitied 
“Some Hurdles and Hassles of the 
1960's.” 

Some HURDLES AND HASSLES OF THE 19608 





(By A. L. M. Wiggins) 
Following the current pattern of bag 
discussion, I wish to present some of the 
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opportunities and hurdles of the 1960's. The 
general prosperity of recent years has di- 
verted us from dealing with many of our 
most serious problems. We have swept them 
under the rug with the thought of getting 
around to them later on or that they might 
somehow go away. Recent developments 
at home and abroad bring into sharp focus 
the urgent necessity of not only facing these 
issues but of. doing something about them, 

My basic thesis is that in the coming 
decade our economy can and should move 
ahead at a rate that will serve the increasing 
needs of our growing population and that 
will maintain our world leadership. It calls 
for maximum growth in terms of produc- 
tivity with reasonable stability in the value 
of the dollar. 

WORLD AFFAIRS 


The changing pattern brought on by the 
world revolution of the past half century 
presents today some clearly defined areas of 
probable developments in the years ahead. 
Within recent years, there has been a turn- 
around in the financial and economic affairs 
of many countries of the world. American 
aid to Western Europe, Japan and other 
countries under the Marshall plan has re- 
sulted in their vast capital expansion of 
modern productive facilities, utilizing the 
most modern techniques for efficient and 
economical operations and has made possible 
a substantial advance in their standards of 
living. With productive labor costs in many 
of these countries one-third of ours or less, 
they now enjoy a competitive advantage in 
world trade which once was ours. 

The strengthening of European currencies 
with convertibility, plus a resolute contain- 
ment. of inflation and a rapid increase in 
productivity and exports have resulted in a 
favorable change in the balance of payments 
of most of these countries. The dollar and 
gold shortages of many European countries, 
which plagued them for years, have now 
become-a dollar and gold deficit of payments 
for the United States. The large gifts and 
grants by this country, the maintenance of 
vast military installations throughout the 
world, the heavy investment by American 
capital in productive enterprises abroad and 
the reduced competitive position in world 
markets of many American industrial prod- 
ucts have resulted in a net deficiency of our 
balance of payments in the past 2 years in 
excess of $7 billion and an outward flow of 
our gold supply of more than $3 billion. 
While this adverse flow is not an immediate 
threat to the dollar, the continuing loss of 
gold can reach a point where the integrity 
of the dollar, as well as the possibility of 
devaluation, might be seriously questioned 
abroad. How we handle this situation is ex- 
tremely important to the economic develop- 
ment of this country and to the world. 

The increased productivity and unity of ef- 
fort of the six-nation Common Market of 
Europe, and the efforts of the European free 
trade area to solve mutual problems and the 
possibility of their eventual cooperation 
have vast potentialities in increased produc~ 
tion, in improving standards of living and 
in increasing markets throughout the world. 
The hope is that the policies and programs 
of these unified areas will result in a high 
degree of cooperation with the United States 
and other nations on problems of world trade 
rather than become a serious hurdle. 

Another challenge is the awakening of 
many undeveloped countries to their poten- 
tialities of improved living standards through 
increased productivity and better health. 
Such improvements, though slow, will not 
only increase their importance as producers 
but as consumers as well, thereby creating 
new markets for the production of other 
countries. The self-interest of the United 
States requires our continuing aid to these 
undeveloped countries. 
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We must also deal with the emerging eco- 
nomic power of Russia and its p of 


- economic and political penetration of the free 


world. 

The challenge presented to us is to in- 
crease productivity in the United States, and 
at costs that are competitive in world trade 
and, at the same time, maintain a stable 
dollar in which the world can continue to 
have confidence. Only in this way can we 
participate effectively in the growing inter- 
national trade and maintain the strength of 
our position of world leadership. 


INFLATION 


Problems of the continuing erosion of the 
value of the dollar constitute a most serious 
hurdle. The great American Bernard Baruch 
makes the point that while inflation; like sin, 
is denounced’ regularly, unfortunately, like 
sin, it is also tolerated, encouraged, and even 
enjoyed by many. He calls inflation a can- 
cer which is eating away our economic and 
financial health, undermining our security 
and spiritual strength and responsible for 
much of the burdens of taxation, of swollen 
prices, and of Government debt. He pre- 
dicts that if we allow this malady to run un- 
checked, it will impoverish the people and 
destroy the Nation. 

During the past decade, growth in this 
country, measured by various indices has 
been. some 50 percent but of that 50 percent, 
one-half has been eaten up by inflation. In 
stable dollars our 10-year growth has been 
nearer 25 percent. 

The present deficiency of investment funds 
in terms of current demand is caused, in 
part, by our failure to accumulate savings 
fast enough to meet investment and com- 
mercial needs in the inflated dollars required. 
Most significant is the reluctance of the in- 
vestor to buy future dollars through the 
purchase of bonds bearing fixed interest 
when he lacks confidence in the vaiue of the 
dollar he will receive in payment. The re- 
sult is an unnatural diversion of savings into 
common stocks, in spite of interest rates that 
are 50 percent higher than average dividend 
income. No prudent person will buy a 10- 
year bond except at very high interest rates 
if he expects to lose one-fourth of the value 
of the dollars he will receive 10 years hence. 
This was what happened in the past decade. 

A US. savings bond, which in many ways 
is our most important and popular invest- 
ment security, that was purchased for $75 
10 years ago, when cashed last year produced 
$100, an increase of $25. Of this $25, Fed- 
eral income taxes took $5 and inflation took 
$19. The investor actually received $1 in 
purchasing power for the use of his $75 for 
10 years. The same thing happened to our 
sayings accounts, life insurance and other 
fixed dollar assets. While much of this dol- 
lar attrition was the result of the Korean 
war, it has continued at a creeping pace dur- 
ing the succeeding prosperous peacetime 
years. 

It is estimated that in order to produce 
an annual increase of $1 of gross national 
product, an investment of $1.65 must be 
made. This means that if the GNP in this 
country is to increase to an annual rate of 
$750 billion by 1970, an investment of more 
that $400 billion will he required. A substan- 
tial part of this investment must be provided 
through loans to finance industrial expan- 
sion and public- and private construction. 
Unless the saving and investing public is 
convinced that the dollars with which they 
will be repaid will be in reasonable relation 
to the value of the dollar invested, there will 
be an increasing unwillingness of investors 
to buy fixed dollar securities, even at higher 
rates of interest. Inflation discourages 
prudent saving and investment and contrib- 
utes to speculative fever. 

If our people are so little interested in the 
effects of inflation on our national economy 
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that they are unwilling to accept the dis- 
ciplines needed to preserve a reasonable 
stability of the value of the dollar and if 
they accept the inevitability of a continuing 
erosion«of the dollar, the result eventualiy 
will be devaluation. If, year after year, the 
value of the dollar becomes worth less and 
less, it eventually beccmes worthless. There 
is no reason to expect that the ultimate re- 
sult of persistent inflation in this country 
will be any different from what has hap- 
pened in other countries throughout history. 

Although there are many theories about 
inflation, we know that increased costs, of 
which labor is the principal ingredient, re- 
sult in increased prices; that increased oe 


_ mand, fed by easy monetary 


policies and 

superficial theories of abundant purchasing 
power, will pull prices up; and, that exces- 
sive increases in the money supply and credit 
cheapen the dollar and stunt real economic 
growth. We must rot let our monetary po- 
licies be used to validate or support a con- 
tinuing wage-price spiral. Many thoughtful 
people, including the President’s economic 
advisers, are convinced that this country is 
headed for a severe “bust” if the wage-price 
spiral keeps on turning. 

There is a cause fof concern that while 
inflation seems to be increasingly unpopular 
in this country, the principal factors con- 
tributing to inflation, such as easy money, 
greater Government spending and spiraling 
wage and fringe benefits year after year, 
still have strong advocates who blindly pur- 
sue their objectives with reckless disregard 
for the ultimate eonsequences. 

If the Federal Government spends more 
than its income.and covers the difference by 
creating money or near money, such as 
short-term Government securities, inflation- 

ary increase. No one has to be a 
student of finance to know that if the Fed- 
eral Government must finance the refunding 
of its maturing obligations and its current 
needs in the short-term field and is excluded 
t market for securities 
beyond 5 years, the pressure on the short- 
term market will, as it has, drive short-term 
interest rates ever higher. It is hard to be- 
lieve that any Member of Congress would be 
willing to gamble with the national economy 
and the possibility of a serious financial 
crisis by trying to lock the huge national 
debt in a 5-year explosive prison. 

FISCAL IRRESPONSIBILITY 

We have heard.a lot about scandals in 
recent months but the most serious scandal 
directly involves the Federal Government 
itself. It is the failure of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to make payments on its huge debt. 
It is a disturbing thought that throughout. 
the present generation of some 30 years, the 


solemn promise of the U.S. Government to 


pay has not meant what it said. Its promise 
to pay has been nothing more than a promise 
to renew, to refund, to revalue the debt, to 


reshuffle its creditors. What financial herit- - 


age of honor and integrity is this generation 
passing on to succeeding generations in 
creating and increasing an enormous Gov- 
ernment debt and refusing to adopt a pro- 
gram to pay off any part of it, even in years 
of prosperity? 

According to the budget estimates of the 
President, Federal Government revenues may 
exceed expenditures in fiscal 1961 by some 
$4 billion, which he would apply on the 
Government debt. This would be at least a 
token payment of slightly over 1 percent. 
Will there be a ground swell of resounding 
public approval of this honest and proper 
use of these funds? I sincerely hope so. But 
the spenders are gleeful over the prospect of 


lion there. Taxpayers 

of getting a $20 per capita reduction in taxes. 
Shall we not show the good faith of our 
cquntry by paying on the debt when we can? 





eventual loss of confidence at home and 


TAXES 


The inequities and imbalance in our Fed- 
eral tax structure have long been recognized 
as deterrents to economic growth. We have 
refused to come to grips with this problem. 
Our tax system is a product of war necessity 
which has been allowed to continue without 
substantial change. Present rates of taxes on 


other direct taxes levied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment produce 84 percent of its income, the 
highest proportion of any major country in 
the world. The proportion in Canada is 59 
percent and in Great Britain 55 percent. The 
result is that the ups and downs of our 
economy have an immediate and severe lever- 
age effect on the Federal budget, particularly 
in a recession. Witness the $12.5 billion 
deficit in fiscal 1959 following the moderate 
and short 1957-58 recession. We must 
broaden the tax base for greater stability 
and remove the deterrents to investments 
and savings in our income tax structure if 
our economic growth in the 1960’s is to 
match our aspirations. 
ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


We should now determine and set the role 
of government in our economy for the com- 
ing decade as one of provfing an environ- 
ment in which the forces of a free, competi- 
tive private enterprise system can operate 
more effectively. It is a warning for us that 
while the Socialists of some of the European 
countries have renounced economic pana- 
ceas, have come to accept realistically the 
fruitfulmess of private enterprise in their 
party declarations and are retreating from 
the deadening effects of state socialism, in 
the United States we continue to embrace 
the Socialist concept of enlarging the role 
and functions of government in our economy. 

There are some so-called liberal Members 
of Congress and others of similar inclina- 
tion who welcome the present tight money 
situation as an opportunity to enlarge the 
role of government by imposing selective 
credit controls which, in effect, would not 
only ration but control by bureaucratic de- 
termination the supply and availability of 
credit. The succeeding steps would be price 
controls, and then profit controls, and even- 
tually wage controls. The basic philosophy 
of some so-called liberals is that government 
can operate the economy by laws and rules 
and regulations more effectively in the public 
interest than can the operation of a free, 
competitive private enterprise system. Many 
of them believe that a balanced budget is 
antisocial, that a greatly expanded Govern- 
ment spending program would accelerate eco- 
nomic growth. They confuse Government 
spending with economic growth. There are, 
of course, certain programs and purposes 
where the public interest requires the diver- 
sion from private spending to public spend- 
ing such as for national defense and educa- 
tion. There are many other areas, however, in 
which government spending contributes lit- 
tle, it ye dy ome to economic growth. Advo- 
cates increased government spending 
present abbr and graphs to show that a 
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forced-draft annual growth of 5 to 6 percent 
in the national production generated through 
government spending would create a 
ateamed-up prosperity. When compelled to 
take a stand on the resulting inflation, they 
speak glibly of reasonable and tolerable in- 
flation, ignoring the simple fact that even 
a so-called mild inflation of 2 percent a year 
compounded would clip more than 20 per- 
cent from the value of the dollar in a single 
decade. 
ORGANIZED LABOR 

Recent events have brought the American 
people to a recognition of the power of 
organized labor in this country to affect the 
Nation’s economy. Expanding business was 
brought to a suffocating slowdown by the 
strike in the steel industry. The danger of 
economic paralysis as the result of the threat 
of a new strike forced an acceptance of union 
demands. There is a little doubt that, even 
though immediate price increases may be 
avoided, the terms of the settlement in this 
large, basic industry will have an inflationary 
effect and are not in the interest of our 
economy as a whole. 

A realization of the uncontrolled economic 
power of large labor organizations and the 
concentration of authority in their leaders 
to issue orders that can bring this country 
to its knees have caused increasing con- 
cern and even fear among aR ca 
citizens. 

There is a rising tide of indignation 
throughout the country over this concén- 
tration of authoritarian power and monopo- 
listic control under which a few labor lead- 
ers in this country can, at their will, bring 
our national economy to a grinding stop. 
It has been the history of this country that 
whenever the operations of any segment of 
our economy had such power and used it for 
self-advantage and against the public in- 
terest, the people through government 
have stepped in and restrained the exercise 
of such power. Government regulation of 
railroads was imposed at a time when rail- 
roads had a monopoly of transportation. 
Antitrust laws were passed when business 
concentrations became so great as to threaten 
competition. Regulation of the issue and 
sale of securities was imposed when the 
public needed ie mage against the unscru- 
pulous. 

For some 30 goans, Government has pro- 
moted the growth of unionism in the inter- 
est of the vast body of workers who were 
at a disadvantage in dealing with their em- 
ployers. Union activities were granted im- 
munities from laws under which the rest of 
our economy operates. The power to strike 
was accepted as a necessary instrument to 
enforce the rights of employees. Authority 
was given under which all workers in an 
industry could be forced to become members 
of a union, thus giving monopoly control to 
union leaders over their’ members. From 
these special privileges has arisen a concen- 
tration of uncontrolled economic power 
unequaled in our history. 

For many years, it was thought that a 
reasonable growth of union power was in the 
public interest. It is now recognized that 
“little, if any, consideration of the public 
interest is given by unions in their demands. 
It is notorious that many so-called collec- 
tive bargaining negotiations are really noth- 
ing more than the submission of the de- 
mands.of a union to employers and that 
there is no place at the table for a represent- 
ative of the public interest. Some of these 
negotiations are merely a private deal in 
which employer and employee cut for them- 
selves a bigger slice of the national economy 
and pass the costs on to the public in in- 
creased prices whenever possible. 

The result is usually an increase in wages 
unrelated to increases in productivity plus 
additional so-called fringe benefits with more 
and more payments for time not worked 
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and goods not produced. It is said that the 
fastest growing “occupation” in the United 
States is that of not working and being paid 
for it. Some industries are paying compen- 
sation to five employees for the productive 
time actually worked by four. So-called 
fringe benefits represent costs equal to 20 
to 30 percent of the payroll and are still ris- 
ing. While some of these benefits are desir- 
able and proper, the additional costs are 
paid for in prices to the consumer. 


Public reelization of the concentration of. 


the monopoly power of union leaders over 
their members under union shop contracts 
and their economic power to choke large seg- 
ments of our economy to suffocation with- 
out any consideration of the,public interest, 
have resulted in a widespread demand that 
Government take effective action to restrict 
present abuses of union power. 

One plan suggested is for the arbitration 
of labor demands by Government arbitrators 
after all other efforts have failed. Another 
is that public factfinding boards be set up 
to recommend terms of settlement. Such 
plans have the merit that they might termi- 
nate strikes and force settlements but there 
is no assurance that the findings of such 
boards would be based upon considerations 
of the public interest. 

It has also been suggested that in such 
cases, public representation should consist 
of judicial bodies set up by the Federal 
courts with statutory authority defining 
their scope and powers to disapprove any 
proposed terms of settlement they find to 
be adverse to the public interest. Under 
this proposal, recognition would be given tc 
the superior claims of the public interest 
over all other considerations. No strike 
would be permitted over terms of settlement 
that were declined by such judicial body as 
being against the public interest, 

Another suggestion is that a Federal court 
be established to which all proposed labor 
settlements could be appealed for a deter- 
mination not for arbitration of the issues in- 
volved but for consideration of such terms 
as might affect the public interest. 

In view of the serious effect of many labor 
settlements on the national economy and 
the coercive powers of the unions to enforce 
their demands, the time has come when the 
public interest should be represented in an 
effective manner in cases where the public 
interest is substantially involved. 
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or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mrs. KELLY. 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that I was incorrectly listed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD for February 2 as 
having voted “present” rather than 
“aye” on House Concurrent; Resolution 
459. I have determined that my actual 
vote is correctly recorded in the Journal 
and I have been assured that the error 
in the Recorp of the proceedings on 
February 2 will be rectified in the perma- 
nent REcorD. 


Mr. Speaker, I do indeed support 


House Concurrent Resolution 459. I am 
privileged to be associated with the 
splendid leadership being shown by the 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to | 
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American Affairs in safeguarding the 
interests of the Congress in this impor- 
tant matter. 

I quite agree that flying the Pana- 
manian flag in the Panama Canal Zone 
would be a major change in policy and 
a variation in the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the several treaties between the 
United States and Panama on the mat- 
ter of sovereignty in the Canal Zone. 

This matter of flying the Panamanian 
flag became a matter for consideration 
during the negotiation of the treaty of 
1955 with Panama. If necessary it 
should become a matter for new treaty 
negotiations in which the ultimate ap- 
proval role of the Congress is clearly set 
forth in article IT, section 2 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

I appreciate this opportunity, Mr. 
Speaker, of making my position clear 
on this important matter. 





We Need More Color in Our Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a most interesting proposal which I have 
received from a constituent. 

The article’s theme revolves around 
the practicality of giving our currency 
a new look and I think those who take 
the time to read it will perhaps be stimu- 
lated to think about an aspect of our 
paper money which heretofore has had 
little attention. 

The article follows: 

WE NEED MorE COLOR IN OuR CURRENCY 

(By Michael Shuwarger) 


It is surprising that we Americans who wel- 
come periodic changes in almost everything 
around us have never raised a voice in pro- 
test against the eternal sameness of the prod- 
uct we handle most frequently—money cur- 
rency. We look impatiently toward the un- 
veiling of the new automobile styles, talk 
excitedly about the latest fashions, queue up 
for a look at a model house, but don’t seem 
to mind it a bit that the color of our paper 
money has not changed for as many years 
as anyone can remember. 

Ever since the first Treasury notes were 
issued in 1862 to finance the Civil War, the 
U.S. paper currency has always been green 
on one side. In 1928 the size of the bills was 
trimmed down to 6%6 by 2!%.6 inches, but 
the color has never been changed. True 
enough, our main interest in money is its 
purchasing power, not its visual appeal. Few 
of us, if any, look at it from the point of view 
of artistic satisfaction, although the skill 
and the imagination that enter into the en- 
graving and printing of our dollar bills are 
on a par with the most elaborate works of 
art. 

Much more important than the esthetic 
consideration is the need to increase the 
visual differences among the various currency 
denominations. At present all U.S. money, 





from the lowly dollar bill to the almost 
mythical $10,000 banknote, is green on one 
side and drab grey on the other. Such uni- 
formity makes it necessary to examine closely 
every bill to avoid mistakes in counting 


. 
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money. We must look very carefully at every 
note to make sure that no $5 bill is paid out 
when only a dollar was intended. Errors 
directly traceable to the great similarity of 
the various denominations are considerable. 
In banking firms and other institutions 
where a tremendous turnover of paper cur- 
rency is routine, the strain on the clerks 
counting money is always very heavy. 

Why not keep the green color of the dollar 
bill as a bow to tradition, but make the $5 
denomination, let us say, red, and the $10 
one blue? We can use other colors to 
brighten up bills of higher value, for exam- 
ple, orange for $20, silver for $100, and shiny 
gold for a thousand-dollar note. 

If the various denominations were dis- 
tinguishable by colors, the sorting of money 
would no longer be an eye-blinding task. A 
bank teller could go through a wad of paper 
currency and quickly separate the various 
kinds of bills. It would be possible to glance 
into our wallets and without any effort pick 
out the denomination we want. There is 
also another benefit to be derived. The in- 
troduction of different colors into our money 
would make many counterfeiters unhappy. 
In the past the manufacturing of phony bills 
often involved no more than the raising of 
the value of the denomination, such as the 
changing of $1 to $10 by adding a zero. The 
forgers got away with it because few people 
can remember what men’s portraits belong 
on different banknotes, and those who do 
hardly bother to look at the exact design. If 
@ $10 bill were different in color from a $1 
bill, the simple addition of a zero would no 
longer do the trick. The counterfeiters 
would have to design complete plates if they 
were to stay in business. 

What possible objections could there be 
to @ new look in our currency? Certainly 
there is nothing sacrosanct about the green 
color on all our folding momey. No addi- 
tional cost of printing new notes is involved, 
for old plates can be used, and it is quite 
obvious that blue or red ink costs no more 
than green. 

Just a trifle more costly would be another 
possible improvement in our paper currency. 
A tiny perforation or an embossment some- 
where on the note would make it possible 
to identify money by touch. This would be 
an immense boon to the blind or to the 
people with poor eyesight who are frequently 
swindled when dealing with conscienceless 
crooks. 

In some foreign countries the distinction 
among the denominations is achieved 
through variations in size of different bank- 
notes. The advantages of easy identifica- 
tion, moreover, are more than offset by the 
awkwardness of handling paper currency 
which is hard to fit into a billfold and is 
otherwise not easy to manage. The Amer- 
ican system is much superior to most foreign 
currencies and could be made nearly perfect 
if the traditional greenbacks were to be 
joined by bluebacks, redbacks, and goldbacks. 





Federal Dollars and Education 
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Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, tradi- 
tionally the education of our children has 
been in the hands of local school boards. 
This is as it should be, because it gives 
the parents of our Nation the opportun- 
ity to keep a watchful eye on what is 
happening in the schools attended by 
their children, 
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Recently, however, there has been an 
insidious campaign to transfer this tradi- 
tional responsibility from the State and 
local communities, where it belongs, to 
a Federal bureaucracy. The need for 
higher teachers salaries and the need for 
additional school facilities are the guises 
under which this campaign is being 
waged. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the Fed- 
eral Government paying teachers’ sal- 
aries and am opposed to the federaliza- 
tion of our education system. 

The Everett (Wash.) Daily Herald pub- 
lished an editorial January 21, which 
points out that Federal dollars is not the 
magic symbol that will bring quality edu- 
cation to our children. This newspaper 
speaks for a great many people in my 
hometown and the Second Congressional 
District. It is for this reason that I re- 
print this editorial in the ConGcressionaL 
REcorRD. 

The editorial follows: 

Do.iars ALONE CaNNoT Give SCHOOLS THINGS 
Tury Want 

The dollar sign is not the magic symbol 
that will bring quality education in the form 
of good teachers, good programs, and ade- 
quate facilities. 

This is the. conclusion reached in con- 
sidering the action of the National Educa- 
tion Association in placing a flat billion-dol- 
lar-a-year price tag on what it conceives 
to be wrong with the classrooms across the 
country. 

NEA takes the stand that pouring $4 bil- 
lion into the schools over a 4-year period 
will solve all the problems. It has opened 
a new campaign in behalf of the Murray- 
Metcalf bill which advances the proposition 
that lavish largesse from the Public Treas- 
ury will obviate our school problems. 

We will admit that education cannot come 
from a financial fairyland. But to assume 
that spending alone will provide all the an-~- 
swers needed is refusing to recognize the 
basic causes of educational shortcomings. 

New classrooms, increases in salaries, ad- 
ditions to the present number of counselors 
will not improve teacher training. 

Dollars alone cannot give educators, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers what it takes to 
carry out their work. — i 

Dollars alone cannot shape huraan nature. 

Raiding the Federal] Treasury will in no 
way reimburse the local school districts, 
nor make it easier for them to meet the 
challenge of turning out students who are 
qualified to face the challenges they in turn 
face in higher education and through life. 

When the NEA asks 700,000 teachers to 
apply pressure in behalf of the Murray-Met- 
calf bill it is a call to surrender their rights 
and the res of school boards and 
to place them all at the mercy of Federal 
bureaucracy. 


last element that should enter into the prob- 
lems that are faced daily by schoo! officials 
in every State of the Union, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 
Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I would like to pay tribute to an out- 
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standing citizen and labor leader of my 
home State of New Jersey who has given 


much of his energies and fertile mind to 
the betterment of our Nation and its 

He is Mr. Lewis M. Herrmann, of New- 
ark, ree 

It is a most auspicious day for giving 
recognition to Mr. Herrmann, for today 
he is celebrating his 75th birthday. For 
those of us who know Mr. Herrmann 
well, he is not today 75 years old, but, 
rather, he is 75 years young. 

Additionally, the year 1960 is the 21st 


serves as its editor and publisher. 
This evening members of the New Jer- 
sey congressicnal delegation will have 
the opportunity of personally extending 
birthday congratulations to Mr. Herr- 
mann at the anual reception and dinner 
of the New Jersey State Chamber of 


attendant at these get-togethers and I 
cite the fact just to give an indication 
of the wide interest he has in affairs of 
government and in the field of manage- 
ment and labor relations.. 

Throughout his very active life, Mr 
Herrmann’s accomplishments have been 
many, but I would like to call particular 
attention to one endeavor that might 
well be emulated in other areas of our 
Nation. 

While serving as a member of the New 
Jersey State Assembly from 1947 to 1951, 
three terms, as a Republican -repre- 
sentative from my home county of 
Essex, Mr. Herrmann sponsored legis- 
lation which created the Labor Institute 
at Rutgers University, the State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey. I believe the accom- 
plishments of this institute, now known 
as the Institute of Management and 
Labor Relations, are well known 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr, Herrmann’s interest in the pres- 
ent and future of the institute continues 
to burn brightly. He is chairman of the 
institute’s advisory council and is serv- 
ing as chairman of 4 committee raising 
$550,000 for the erection of a labor 
center at Rutgers. The last report I 
heard was that the fundraising drive was 
nearing th> $500,000 mark. 

As the legislative sire of this institute, 
Mr. Herrmann can well look with great 
pride upon this accomplishment. 

In recognition of his work, Rutgers 
University, on August 4, 1954, presented 
Mr. Herrmann with its “Award of 
Achievement Medal and Citation” for 
his “Service to Labor and Education.” 
Then on August 14, 1956, the university 
gave Mr. Herrmann its “Special Award 
for Service to Labor and Education.” 

In paying this tribute to Mr. Herr- 
mann, I would like to cite just a few 
more of the endeavors in which he has 
actively engaged and other awards that 
he has received. Some of these are: 

Through appointment by President 
Eisenhower he serves as a member of 
the National Advisory Council for the 
U.S. Small Business Administration. 
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On September 6, 1959, he was pre- 
sented the annual award of the National 
Labor Temple Fellowship for “Distin- 
guished Service to Labor and the Na- 
tion.” 

In 1954, he was named the outstanding 
American Federation of Labor member 
in New Jersey and was presented with 
the award of merit at the New Jersey 
federation’s annual banquet. 

In World War I, Mr. Herrmann served 
as a sergeant of infantry in the US. 
Army, and during World War I, he 
headed a special War Department mis- 
sion to the South Pacific combat area. 

He serves as a member of the board of 
governors of the Northern New Jersey 
Multiple Sclerosis Society. 

Mr. Herrmann has been commander 
of American Legion Post No, 104 and 
commander of the Atlantic County Dis- 
trict, American Legion, and for 3 years 
was publicity director of the American 
Legion, Department of New Jersey. 

For 15 terms Mr, Herrmann served as 
secretary-treasurer of the International 
Labor Press of America, and four times 
he was elected president of the Union 
Printers’ League of New Jersey. He was 


a founder and president of the Eastern. 


Labor Press Conference. 

For 49 years Mr. Herrmann has been 
a@ member of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and for 44 years he 
has served as a delegate to the conven- 
tions of the New Jersey State Federation 
of Labor. 

He is a member of the State Federa- 
tion’s executive council and serves as 
AFL-CIO national representative of the 
International Typographical Union of 
North America. 

On behalf, therefore, of his many, 
many friends and. admirers I would like 
to wish for his, his lovely wife, and fam- 
ily a great abundance of good health and 
continued . good service in the years 
ahead. 





Conservation of Water Resources 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, most of 
us realize that a major domestic prob- 
lem confronting us as a nation today 
is the conservation of our precious nat- 
ural water resources. 

The Congress has recognized this situ- 
ation and has established programs and 
provided money to try to solve it. 

There is both Federal and State re- 
sponsibility in planning of this magni- 
tude. A constant awareness of the task 
is not only desirable, but necessary. Ed- 
ucation through publicity will accom- 
plish this. 

To that end I should like at this point 
in the Recorp to insert a splendid edi- 
torial contributed to the January 
Monthly Reporter of the National Riv- 
ers and Harbors Congress by the Honor- 
able Pum Weaver, of Nebraska, my es- 
teemed colleague on the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


February 4 


The editorial follows: 
CONSERVATION OF WATER RESOURCES 


(By Hon. Pum Weaver, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives (Fifth, Nebraska), chairman, 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
Project Committee) 

In the past half century the defelopment 
of our greatest single natural resource, water, 
has been delayed and at times mismanaged 
at the national level because of two factors: 
(1) The lack of foresight to develop an or- 
derly long-term program and, (2) the tend- 
ency by some to look upon this sort of de- 
velopment as political pork. 

Those of us who have been deeply con- 
cerned with this major national problem 
have worked under a handicap because of 
this Topsy-like growth of a natural resource 
develoment program in the past. Because— 
in years past—there was no attempt at 
logical planning, the field of resource de- 
velopment at times was thrown open to 
political pressures. 

Many interested in conservation and devel- 
opment of our water resources have long 
seen the need for an orderly development in 
this area. Their efforts in recent years have 
succeeding in bringing at least a degree of or- 
der. In the forefront of this fight has been 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
with its wide basis of representation. 

That congress, for instance, has evolved 
its projects committee to screen every new 
proposal, to determine its merits and, equally 
important, to determine where and how in- 
dividual projects fit into the overall national 
picture. By this criterion alone the projects 
are assigned a priority. This approach has 
also been adopted in the House Committee 
on Appropriations’ Public Works Subcom- 
mittee under the able chairmanship of Hon. 
CLARENCE CANNON, Of Missouri. Last year, 
for instance, more than a thousaid witnesses 
appeared before the committee to testify 
on proposed projects, many of them long au- 
thorized but dormant for lack of funds. 

After studying this mass of testimony, 
both from the Executive and from individ- 
uals and associations, the committee devel- 
oped a program which looked to the future 
as has- perhaps no other program in recent 
years. It was a conservative program, 4 
forward-looking one, and in which the 
confidence of the people could easily rest. It 
was a lean and muscular program, one from 
which every ounce of fat had been trimmed. 
We may be assured that the same approach 
will be used again this year by the com- 
mittee. 

It is to be hoped that both political par- 
ties at their July conventions wiil adopt a 
platform plank dealing forthrightly and hon- 
estly with this very important problem. 
Such a program, carefully worked out and 
looking to the future, would go a long way 
toward confounding those who level an ac- 
cusing finger at water resources develop- 
ment and call it pork. 





Statement of John J. Corcoran, Director, 
the American Legion National Rehabil- 
itation Commission, Before the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of Rep- 
resentatives, February 2, 1960, on H.R 
9378 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. © 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- © 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the: fol- 
lowing statement: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, we appreciate this opportunity to ex- 
press the views of the American Legion on 
current proposals to modify the procedure 
for investing the national service life in- 
surance trust fund and the U.S. Government 
life insurance trust fund. 

We are pleased that the chairman has seen 
fit to reopen this subject by the introduction 
of the bill, H.R. 9378. This measure would 
amend sections 720 and 755 of title 38, United 
States Code, so as to provide for the in- 
vestment of both the national service life 
insurance fund and the U.S. Government 
life insurance fund in obligations bearing 
current rates of interest, subject to a floor of 
3 percent per annum for the NSLI trust fund 
and 314 percent per annum for the USGLI 
trust fund. 

The existing section 720(b) authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to invest and re- 
invest the NSLI fund, or any part thereof, 
in interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States or in obligations guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the United States, 
and to sell such obligations for the purposes 
of the fund. Under section 755(b), the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to in- 
vest and reinvest the USGLI fund, or any 
part thereof, in interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States, or bonds of the Federal 
farm loan banks, and to sell such obliga- 
tions and bonds for the purposes of the 
fund. 

The rate of interest at which the respec- 
tive funds are to be invested is left to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Early in 1941, the Secretary, with the ap- 
proval of the President, determined to have 
the investments of the NSLI fund in special 
series of Treasury obligations and bear in- 
terest at the rate of 3 percent. This rate 
was selected on the basis of the fact that the 
National Service Life Insurance Act requires 
that the premium rates for such insurance 
shall be the net rates based upon the Ameri- 
can Experience Table of Mortality and inter- 
est at the rate of 3 percent per annum. In 


1944, the President approved a recommenda- . 


tion of the Secretary that the special obliga- 
tions issued to the USGLI fund bear inter- 
est at- the rate of 34% percent inasmuch as 
the controlling law specifies that the basis 
of the calculation of the reserves and all 
ether values under the USGLI policies shall 
be the American Experience Table of Mortal- 
ity and interest at 344 percent. 

Thus, since the years 1941 and 1944 re- 
spectively, these funds have been invested 
at 3 percent for the NSLI program and 3% 
percent for the USGLI program. Currently, 
the NSLI fund is entirely invested in 5-year 
special 3-percent Treasury notes. The spe- 
cial obligations issued to the USGLI fund 
are in the form of l-year, 344-percent cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. 

It will be remembered that during the 
years when the market rates of interest were 
less than 3 percent, there was considerable 
criticism from certain circles that these fixed 
Tates resulted in an unwarranted subsidy 
of the veterans’ insurance trust funds by 
the taxpayers as a whole. In the period since 
the average rates of interest have been higher 
than 3 and 314 percent, we note that these 


' game voices have not come forward to com- 


plain that the trust funds are now subsidiz- 
ing the public. 

In effect, the chairman’s bill, H.R. 9378, 
makes two important points which we are 
glad to endorse. First, by reason of its na- 
ture, any insurance trust fund must be ad- 
ministered in such manner as will guaran- 
tee its actuarial soundness. Secondly, pub- 
lic policy upholds the underlying concept 
‘of H.R. 9378; that the individuals concerned 
are entitled to a fair return on their in- 
Vestment, 
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We are particularly pleased that the bill 
would give statutory sanction to the floor 
of 3 and 3% ‘percent, respectively, for the 
interest rates applicable to investments of 
the NSLI and USGLI trust funds. The 
American Legion supports the judgment of 
the Treasury Department that Congress did 
not intend that the rates of interest for in- 
vestment purposes should be less than the 
rates specified in the respective provisions of 
law for determining premium costs and for 
other purposes. 

Also, it is our understanding that the 
Veterans Administration deems these rates 
of interest to be the safe minimums requi- 
site to securing the actuarial soundness of 
the respective trust funds. 

It is the American Legion’s long-standing 
policy to support programs and procedures 
which will maintain the integrity of the 
NSLI and USGLI trust funds, and to oppose 
measures which may tend to jeopardize the 
integrity of such funds. 

To insure compliance with this policy and 
in order that the organization’s position 
with respect to the NSLI and USGLI pro- 
grams will be in accord with sound insur- 
ance practices, all proposals for change in 
these programs are normally referred for 
consideration and recommendation to the 
American Legion Insurance Advisory Board. 
The wisdom of this practice has been dem- 
onstrated time and again inasmuch as the 
board is comprised of individuals who are 
experts in insurance matters. 

We regret that our insurance advisory 
board has not had opportunity to consider 
the proposals under discussion here today. 
The board’s annual meeting will not be held 
until the 27th and 28th of this month. 

We have, however, consulted with Mr. 
Milo J. Warner, chairman of the insurance 
advisory board, and with Mr. Robert M. 
McCurdy, chairman of the national re- 
habilitation commission. Mr. Warner, a 
past national commander of the American 

, is accompanying me today. 

Specifically, we have discussed the pro- 
visions of H.R. 9378 and the proposal of the 
Treasury Department, recently reported in 
the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
advanced by representatives of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in their appearance 
before this committee earlier today. 

In our opinion, the Treasury proposal has 
considerable merit. In essence, it would ze- 
tain the historic interest rates of 3 percent for 
NSLI fund investments and 314 percent for 
USGLI fund investments as a floor, but pro- 
vide for reinvestment of such funds at in- 
terest rates approaching current market 
yields. 

Under the recommended formula, as we 
understand it, the special obligations issued 
to the funds would bear interest at a rate 
one one-half of 1 percent lower than a rate 
equal to the average market yield (computed 
as of the end of the calendar month next 
preceding the date of issue and adjusted to 
the nearest multiple of one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent) borne by all marketable interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States then 
forming a part of the public debt that are 
not due or callable until after the expiration 
of 3 years from the end of such calendar 
month; provided that the special obligations 
isued to the USGLI fund shall be at rates 
not less than 34% percent and the obligations 
issued to the NSLI fund shall be at rates not 
less than 3 percent, 

The reduction of one-half of 1 percent be- 
low the current average interest rate would 
be in consideration of the guaranteed floor of 
3 and 314 percent for the respective funds. 

We believe the principles inherent in this 
plan are fair to both the public and the vet- 
erans concerned. We are satisfied it would 
be acceptable to the individual NSLI and 
USGLI policyholders. Certainly, it should 
serve to help'curb further criticisms should 
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the average market rates of interest subse- 
quently fall below 344 or 3 percent. 
The Treasury 


tion to the views of the American Legion, 
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in the minds of many conscientious 
Members of this body, as well as many 
millions of responsible American citizens 
and taxpayers, as to the values and bene- 
fits gained from the vast amount of more 
than $70 billion poured into foreign-aid 
projects. : 

On this tremendous expenditure over 
the years, we are now paying close to $3 
billion in annual interest charges alone, 


and outright graft on the part of some of 

the participants charged with allocation 
and distribution of funds and materials 
in foreign countries. 

To take a case in point, the South 
American country of Bolivia has been 
the recipient of $128 million since 1954, 
to bolster their 


agance in the country of Laos, southeast 
Vote Red.” ‘The content is the result of 


for itself. 


Tuer'p Vote Rep 
,. A United Nations investigative unit looked 
into the spending of $225 million in US, 
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foreign aid in Laos since’ 1955, and agreed 
it has not so far achieved significant results. 
‘ Jim Lucas, able correspondent for the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, has an even 
more grim report from the soene. He writes: 

“If free elections were held today in Laos, 
every qualified observer, including the Amer-_ 
ican Embassy, concedes this hermit kingdom 
of southeast Asia would go Communist in 
a landslide,” 

In other words, the aid program has been 
such a disastrous faflure we Americans can 
be thankful only that the people there have 
no chance to speak their minds about it. 

What a commentary that is, not only on 
foreign aid but on the United States as the 
champion of free representative government. 

In 5 years, says Mr. Lucas, Uncle Sam has 
invested almost four times the gross national 
product of Laos. And for what? 

In 1955 Laos had no roads and still has 
none. It had no national communications 
system. There is still none. Laos was des- 
perate for elementary schools and had only 
one high school. Uncle Sam built none, 
but spent a half-million dollars to start a 
university. 

Laos lacked hospitals. It has one native 
doctor and three dentists. With $225 mil- 
lion spent, the foreign aiders never got 
around to building a hospital. Dr. Tom 
Dooley, with his few thousands of dollars 
from private charity, has done far more for 
medicine in Laos than has Uncle Sam with 
all his millions. 

To create political stability, the foreign- 
aid planners gave Laos a 29,000-man army 
which has yet to prove it can fight but 
whose politically minded commanders as- 
sertedly connive to bring down every civil- 
ian government they oppose. 

Things are supposed to be better now that 
wastrels and crooks have been fired from 
the Lao foreign-aid staff. There is much 
talk about the new team. Mr. Lucas and 
other observers absolve the present aid dis- 

from blame for the unholy mess 
which now exists. 

Nevertheless, all agree there is a political 
vacuum in that key southeast Asian country 
and at least one American correspondent says 
that in a free choice today the people of 
Laos would choose communism. Here for- 
eign aid has betrayed America’s interest and 
the cause of freedom. Short of treason, it 
would sarcely be possible to return a stronger 
indictment. 





House Concurrent Resolution 459 


SPEECH 
HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr: NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1960, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 459 passed the House. This meas- 
ure expressed the sense of the Congress 
that any variation in the traditional 
interpretation of the treaties between 
the United States and the Republic of 
Panama shall be made only pursuant to 
treaty. 

In order to clarify my position with 
reference to this resolution, I want to 
say that I was in favor of its passage. 
I was present in the House Chamber 
during the major portion of the debate, 
but unfortunately I was called away be- 
fore the vote was taken. If I had been 
able to be on the floor at the time the 
rollcall was taken, I would have voted 
“yea.” 
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Loyalty Oaths and Disclaimer Affidavits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
most of the agitation about the loyalty 
oath and the disclaimer provision in the 
National Defense Education Act has 
come from legislators, educators, and 
school administrators. 

The greatest beneficiaries of the act 
have had little opportunity to voice an 
opinion one way or another. In that 
regard, it is interesting to note a resolu- 
tion adopted last month by the Senate of 
Associated Students of Westmar College, 
Le Mars, Iowa. 

I take this opportunity to include a 
copy of that resolution in the Recorp so 
that the Members will know that some of 
the students have voiced an opinion with 
respect to these provisions. The resolu- 
tion follows: 

LOYALTY OATHS AND DISCLAIMER AFFIDAVITS 

The Senate of the Associated Students of 
Westmar College notes with approval the 
position taken by the 12th National Student 
Congress of the U.S. National Student As- 
sociation and also the position taken by the 
National Executive Committee of USNSA in 
regard to loyalty oaths and disclaimer affi- 
davits. . 

The Senate disapproves of loyalty oaths 
and disclaimer affidavits due to its belief 
in the following principles: 

1. Loyalty is based upon ideals and can- 
not be legislated or created by slogans. 

2. That, historically, loyalty oaths and dis- 
claimer affidavits have been a source of much 
abuse. 

3. That they do not serve their purpose. 
No subversive would have any qualms about 
taking a loyalty oath or signing a disclaimer 
affidavit. On the other hand, loyal Ameri- 
cans who refuse to sign on principle are 
singled out. 

4. They are a threat to academic freedom, 
for: 

(a) There is a danger that they will lead 
to more restrictive legislation; 

(b) There is danger that their meaning 
may be expanded through interpretation; 

(c) They imply that a student and/or 
faculty member is disloyal until he makes 
& positive statement expressing his loyalty. 
The requirement does not indicate a belief 
in the basic loyalty of American college stu- 
dents and/or faculty members; 

(a) A student or faculty member's refusal 
te sign because of principle results in suspi- 
cion of disloyalty. 

5. They often discriminate against college 
students or faculty members. In the in- 
stance of loyalty oaths and disclaimer affi- 
davits required under the provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 col- 
lege students are required to take the oaths 
whereas recipients of Federal aid under other 
programs (e.g., farmers) do not have to take 
oaths or sign disclaimer affidavits. 

The Senate is particularly concerned with 
section 1001(f) of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 which requires loyalty 
oaths and disclaimer affidavits for student 
loans. The Senate strongly urges repeal of 
section 1001(f) of the act eliminating both 
the loyalty oath and the disclaimer affidavit. 
Movements to repeal the loyalty oath that 
are now under way are encouraging but it 
is of utmost importance that the disclaimer 
affidavit provision be repealed also. 

While the Senate feels it impractical for 
Westmar College to discontinue participation 
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in the NDEA program in protest of section 
1001(f) it notes with approval the position 
which the administration and the faculty of 
the college have taken against section 
1001(f) as a result of the college’s participa- 
tion in the American Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

The Senate mandates that copies of this 
resolutiom be sent to Members of the U.S. 
Congress from Iowa, to the Faculty Senate 
and to the national affairs vice president of 
the U.S. National Student Association. 

The Senate recognizes the assistance of 
information obtained from USNSA in the 
preparation of this resolution. 





The Southern Parents’s Viewpoint on 
Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
from Mrs. Joseph L. Dicks of Ormond 
Beach, Fla., a communication addressed 
to the Congress of the United States, in 
which she has earnestly and ably pre- 
sented a plea to each Member of Con- 
gress for understanding of the southern 
parent’s viewpoint on the so-called civil 
rights question. 

In order that every Member of Con- 
gress may have an opportunity to read 
this communication, I ask consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The communication follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 
legislation, bearing the mis- 
nomer “civil rights,” is now, or may soon be, 
before you. It is not to my own representa- 
tives I write concerning this legislation, for 
they are well aware of those things of which 
I speak, but it is to those Members of your 
body of whom I am not a constituent that I 
address these words, since the action you 
take on this proposed legislation probably 
affects me more than those constituents 





who elected you. Perhaps I am naive in 


doing so, but it seems incomprehensible that 
a Congress which has specifically granted 
control of public schools to some States, 
would, for a temporary political advantage, 
withdraw this privilege from the States of 
the South because of hate propaganda aimed 
at destroying public education in those 
States, as well as the peace and tranquillity 
of the people who live in them. 

If you have been led to believe that resist- 
ance to integrated: public schools in the 
South consists of a few leaders and ex- 
tremists, and that parents will eventually 
accept such schools, you have been misin- 
formed. These parents believe they have the 


constitutional right to guide their children. __ 


in all matters concerning religion, educa- 
tion, and association, and in so doing, in- 
sist that their children be educated in a 
decent, wholesome atmosphere, free from 
sociological, pressure. or the need for police 
protection. In exercising these rights con- 
cerning their children, they feel they deprive 
no citizen, of any race, color, or creed of the 
enjoyment of any citizenship rights to which 
they are entitled. The low moral and scho- 


lastic level of integrated public schools is’ 
well known to you, for you operate such 


schools in the District of Columbia. Your 
own record of the crime, disease. and low 


educational standard of these schools shows — 


them to be a national disgrace. 
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Some of you Congressmen have recently 
made tours of Russia, but have you 
tours of inspection of the South's public 
schools, both white and Negro, which you 
are now being asked to destroy? Do you 
know how many privately endowed white 
schools were absorbed into the public school 
systems of some States in order to educate 
southern children? And do you also know 
that. in the schools of most southern com- 
munities Negroes furnish a large proportion 
of the pupils in the public schools while 
paying only a minute part of the school tax? 

The southern white population has long 
been cognizant of the Negro’s exhibited lack 
of initiative and ability, despite opportuni- 
ties. Out of christian love and compassion it 
has largely fed, clothed, and educated the 
Negro in its midst, hoping that in time these 
people might eventually assume their respon- 
sibilities as citizens in a free society. South- 
ern white parents, however, have also been 
cognizant of the Negro’s moral character- 
istics and living habits, and they have no 
intention of allowing their children to be 
used as sacrificial offerings for purposes of 
social experimentation, whether in the name 
of brotherhood or civil rights. Should com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court’s mandate 
be insisted upon, either by cqurt orders or 
civil rights legislation, the public schools of 
the South will eventually be abandoned en- 
tirely, or else again reduced to the level of 
those free institutions of a few generations 
ago, patronized only by the shiftless and the 
indigent. 

The continued exploitation of the race 
issue as a means of exacting some kind of 
retribution for the “sins of the South” is 
fast becoming intolerable. It would seem 
that during the course of nearly a hundred 
years the American people could have 
learned that the South not only did not 
invent slavery but that slavery was a lucra- 
tive business plied by the slave traders of 
the North, and would cease to be the gulli- 
ble victims of racial propagandists. If the 
South ever owed a debt to the Negro, which 
I doubt, that debt has long been paid in 
full. If any injustice has been done the 
Negro people, it has not been done by the 
white citizens among whom they have freely 
chosen to live for nearly a century. It was 
perpetrated by the Federal Government, 
when, for ulterior motives, and by illegal 
action, it bestowed upon them American 
citizenship, without first teaching them the 
duties and obligations imposed by that citi- 
zenship. 

The cry for the Negro’s equal opportunity 
is constantly heard through every avenue of 
communication. The many tax-free foun- 
dations and pressure groups, with their un- 
limited wealth, have seen to that. But have 
you Congressmen ever looked behind this 
smoke screen? Are you sure it is equal op- 
portunity that is wanted, and not the fruits 
which others through equal opportunity 
have industriously acquired? 

That you would have us, who reside in the 
South, believe the Constitution demands the 
surrender of public schools to a minority 
group which assumes little responsibility 
for their cost while sharing bountifully in 
their benefits, thereby denying a voice to 
those who built those schools and support 
them, is, indeed, to presume that we are as 
ignorant and provincial as our critics say 
of us. We are well aware that the hue and 
cry for “civil rights” is not a Constitutional 
matter, but a political maneuver, whereby 
it is proposed to sacrifice our children to pro- 
cure votes for yori and your political 
parties. 

Despite the label of “anarchists,” the 
. South’s pattern of resistance to school in- 
tegration in the past has been that lawful 
resistance prophesied by our early patriots 
should there be a usurpation of powers by 
any branch of the Federal Government. 
There has been a “disquietude of the 
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people,” a “refusal to cooperate with the offi- 
cers of the Union,” the “frowns of the execu- 
tive magistracy” of the States, as well as the 
“embarrassments created by legislative de- 
vices” in order to evade the consequences 
of such usurpation. I earnestly entreat each 
of you to put aside selfish motives in con- 
sidering the grave proposals which may now 
come before you, lest those more drastic acts 
of resistance described by these men be 
brought about by oppressive civil rights 
legislation. 

Surely, I need not echo the further words 
of our Nation’s founders and ask “But what 
degree of madness” would ever drive you “to 
such an extremity.” 

Mrs. WrEsLeY O’NEALL DIckKs, 
Parent, Ormond Beach, Fla. 





Running Against the Tide 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, two sep- 
arate newspaper articles happened to 
come across my desk at the same time 
which I feel are pertinent right now. 
They advise how we might save on the 
one hand, the cost to finance the huge 
national debt with a computation for 
Lebanon County, Pa., which is in my dis- 
trict, and the debt-free situation we 
strive for as exemplified by the commu- 
nity of Paxtang that is also in my con- 
gressional district. We might take a 
lesson from the people in Paxtang who 
can boast of being free of debt. They 
are on a pay-as-you-go program. There 
is no mortgage on the unborn of that 
community. 

The two newspaper articles follow: 
[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News, 

Jan, 27, 1960] 
Pay-As-You-Go PrRoGRAMS 
Free or Dest 
(By Jerry Fitzpatrick) 

Paxtang, a community of 2,000, is conser- 
vative, has low taxes and, rare as an unmort- 
gaged split-level house, is free of debt. 

Municipal and school district leaders 
cheerfully boast there isn’ another .com- 
munity in the 2 dozen i:: ‘treater Harris- 
burg that can claim t i+ debt free. 

The reason: “We’ve a» ays been conser- 
vative here,” say William A. Foreman and 
William 8S. Sanford, borough and school 
board secretary respectively. 

“We never, permitted our’ community fa- 
cilities to lag. We operate on a ‘pay-as-you- 
go’ program, using good housekeeping.” 

The borough is out of debi to all intents 
and purposes. It has $14,000 !n sewer bonds 
to pay off, but has sufficient money in the 
sewer sinking fund to cover the debt. 

“We would pay that off now,” Foreman 
states, “only we don’t have the right 
of prepayment.” 

The 30-year bonds expire December 1, 
1961. The sinking fund had $13,662.91 at 
the end of 1959, plus unfigured interest from 
bank savings. Another $900 will be appro- 
priated to the fund from the budget at the 
end of this year. 

The loan costs the borough $665 interest 
per year, at 4% percent. 

The borough was one of the first sabur- 
ban communities to get sewers, again illus- 
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trating the official conservative approach, 
claims Foreman. 

The school district has had no indebted- 
ness for about 10 years, Sanford points out. 
The second floor of the elementary school 
was renovated at that time. 

True, the district is under rental agree- 
ment to the Central Dauphin Joint Schools 
Authority, but that is a function and a debt 
of the jointure and not the individual 
district. 

There is little likelihood that the borough 
will get into debt in the foreseeable future. 

Its streets are all paved, all have been_re- 
surfaced in recent years, are curbed, and are 
“in excellent condition.” The borough has 
an active street improvement program. 

The municipal , erected in 1932, 
also is in good shape. Bonds on it were paid 
off last year. 

The elementary school is old, but is in as 
good condition as any modern school and has 
met all State inspections, Sanford says. Four 
years ago the district spent $17,000—without 
going into debt—for modernizing the class- 
rooms. 

Taxes, as a result of the conservatism, are 
low. Borough taxes have remained at 18 
mills for a decade. There is a i-percent 
real estate transfer tax. 

School district taxes are 36 mills, where 
they have remained since 1955. There also 
are $10 residence and $5 per capita taxes. 

The residence and the transfer taxes are 
the only two enacted by the borough under 
the limitless “tax anything” law. 

Despite low taxes, the “local effort” in 
school support is high compared to most 
communities because of high property val- 
uation, Sanford relates. 

Taxable assessed valuation is $2.4 million 
for the small community. The valuation itn- 
cludes the giant structures of the State 
headquarters for Nationwide Insurance Com- 
panies and the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau 
Cooperative. 

This has resulted in one of the lowest ré- 
imbursement ratios in the State from the 
Department of Public Instruction, the two 
men claim. In 1955 the ratio was the lowest 
in the State. 

Apparently people find paying. taxes in 
Paxtang a real joy. 

Foreman, who had been school board secre- 
tary until.2 years ago, and Sanford related 
that “it is astounding, but each year we 
collect 99.9 percent of our realty taxes.” 

Most communities “consider themselves 
happy if they have only 10 percent outstand- 
ing by the end of the penalty period,” they 
say. 

Ninety percent of Paxtang’s taxes comes 
in during the discount period. 

Out of last year’s school tax yield of 
$85,692.60, for example, only $14.40 is out- 


standing. 
Paxtang, the two officers agree, “is a 
phenomenon.” 
pales 
{From the Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News, Jan. 
28, 1960] 


Costs or Nationan Dest HicH tn CounTr 


New York, January 28.—What price na- 
tional debt? How much is it costing resi- 
dents of Lebanon County in taxes each year 
to pay their portion of the interest charges 
alone on the debt? 

From calculations made by the Tax Foun- 
dation, which keeps an eye on taxes and 
spending at all levels of government, the 
current interest charges average $51.48 per 
person for the entire population of the 
country. 

It is nearly $1 a week, every week in the 
year for every inhabitant. 

For Lebanon County residents, applying 
the average interest costs locally, it adds 
up to $4,556,000 a year. 

The rate will go up in the next fiscal year 
to a new high of $53.71 per person. This 
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was indicated recently by President Eisen- 
hower when he told Congress that the inter- 


This rise of $1.4 billion, translated into 
more understandable terms, amounts to an 
increase in interest costs of $7.81 a year per 


person. 

The Tax Foundation notes that, next to 
Defense Department expenditures, payments 
for interest on the debt will be the biggest 
costs to be met in the next fiscal year. They 
will exceed by far the outlays for veterans 
and for agriculture. 

At the present time, the national debt 
stands at $291 billion, which is nearly $1,650 
for every man, woman and child in the 
country. — 

If the residents of Lebanon County were 
to pay off their share of this obligation they 
would need the tidy sum of $146,025,000. 

A glimmer of hope is seen in the Presi- 
dent’s_announcement of a possible $4.2 bil- 
lion budget surplus in fiscal 1961. If it is 
achieved, he said, it should be applied to 
reducing the debt. 

A quick calculation shows that a reduc- 
tion of this size would cut Lebanon County’s 
portion of the debt by $2,190,000. Local 
interest costs would drop proportionately. 

Some idea of how huge an amount is the 
$291 billion that represents the national 
debt comes from the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. It points out that it is equal 
to the combined savings of the American 
peopie—in the form of savings accounts, 
life insurance and Government bonds. 


' 





Aberdeen, S. Dak., Indian Health 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
generous efforts of a group of Federal 
employees in the Aberdeen, S. Dak., Area 
Office of the Division of Indian Health in 
forming the Indian Health Employees 
Scholarship Fund which has made it 
possible for qualified students of Indian 
a to obtain training in a health 

eld. 

The program was begun in September 
1958 through the siiggestion of Dr. J. H. 
Gerber, medical officer in charge when 
he learned insufficient funds were avail- 
able for Indian students desirous of con- 
tinuing their education in health pro- 
grams beyond the high school level. 

Gerber suggested that the employees 
in the Aberdeen Area Indian health 
program participate on a voluntary basis. 
Books containing 50-cent donation cou- 
pons were distributed to all employees in 
the area. At the end of the drive in 
December 1958 a total of $1,567.85 had 
been collected. In i959, the total re- 
ceipts were almost double that amount 
as a result of the employees donating 
their time, money, and energy in spon- 
soring several dances, bingo parties, and 
other fundraising activities throughout 
the area. 
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This operation is indeed unique among 
Federal employees and is indicative of 
their sincere interest in improving 
health conditions among the Indian 
people of South Dakota, as well as pro- 
viding educational opportunities for 
them. I feel they should be commended 
for their efforts. 





Payment-in-Kind Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
week it was my privilege and duty, as I 
saw it, to join with several.of my Iowa 
colleagues in introducing payment-in- 
kind legislation to deal with the corn- 
surplus problem. 

We feel that this forthright approach 
is the only way to cope with a full-blown 
dilemma which vitally affects the mid- 
west economy. We see it as a three- 
pronged attack upon the problem. The 
legislation, when adopted, will (1) reduce 
current supplies of corn along with the 
staggering storage and handling charges 
thereon; (2) reduce current production 
of corn, and (3) establish an adequate 
reserve of corn in case of an emergency. 


We trust that hearings can be held on 
this legislation so that a bill can come 
before Congress this session and put this 
plan into operation. 

Payment-in-kind legislation has been 
proposed over the past several years. In 
the district I represent, two men have 
given’ a lot of thought to the problem— 
Dave Livingston of Washington, Iowa, 
and Frank Summers, of Milton, Iowa— 
both of them have circulated their plans 
quite freely. 

This week I received a letter from 
Frank Summers calling my attention to 
his activities in promoting this type of 
approach over the past 4 years. He has 
printed a digest of these activities, and 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I request that this digest appear 
in the Appendix of the Recorp so that 
due credit will come to Mr. Summers: 
SoLvE THE FarM PROBLEM THIS YEAR 1960 

(By Frank Summers) 

Preface: This is a partial digest of Mr. 
Summers’ prior printed documents, dated 
December 5, 1955; January 27, 1956; February 
13, 1956; February 3, 1958, and February 17, 
1959, all of which suggested the issue of 
negotiable warehouse certificates to farmers 
and/or stockmen (hereinafter referred to as 
farmer or farmers) for taking far more crop- 
land out of production, in order to solve the 
problem of the burdensome surplus of corn, 
wheat, cotton and the like. 

It is well settled that the major farm prob- 
lem is to greatly reduce the increasing large 
surplus of agriculture commodities, so that 
they will not cast a very bearish influence 
on the markets, thus bearing prices down 
and down far below parity. 

Following is a brief digest of said docu- 
ments as to the increasing large surplus of 
corn and wheat. 
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If the productivity of the farmer’s corn- 
land would average about 60 bushels per 
acre, our Government could issue said farm- 
er a negotiable warehouse certificate for 60 
bushels per acre, for the additional corn- 
land thus taken out of his allotted or base 
acres for this‘year 1960. 

Likewise with wheat if the productivity of 
the farmer’s wheatland would average about 
20 bushels per acre, our Government could 
issue said farmer a negotiable warehouse 
certificate for 20 bushels per acre of the 
wheatiand thus taken out of his allotted, base 
or growing wheat acres for this year 1960. 

The farmer if he desired and it was prac- 
tical could exchange said certificate for the 
actual corn and/or wheat direct from the 
CCC storage or warehouse. 

Or if the farmer desired he could sell his 
certificate, at or near the market price, to 
another farmer, who then could exchange 
said certificate for the actual corn and/or 
wheat from CCC storage or elevator, if 
practicable. 

Or if the farmer desired he could sell his 
certificate, at or near the market price, to 
his local dealer or elevator, who then in 
turn could pool said certificates thus pur- 
chased from a plurality of farmers, said 
dealer then could sell said certificates to his 
terminal grain dealer, elevator, or processor, 
just the same as if the actual corn and/or 
wheat had been handled. 

By said plan the cofn and/or wheat would 
end up mainly in the terminal grain dealer’s 
elevator or processor, just the same as if the 
farmer had grown and sold the actual corn 
and/or wheat this year 1960, thus in many 
instances the grain would not be moved 
from the CCC storage or elevator in said 
sales. 

As an illustrative example, if negotiable 
certificates were issued for, say, 400 million 
bushels of stored CCC corn, based on an 
average of 60 bushels per acre, this would 
take about 6,600,000 acres of average corn 
land out of production for this crop year 
1960. This would decrease the combined 
corn crop and the CCC surplus corn for the 
1960 crop year in the neighborhood of 800 
million bushels. 

Another illustrative example is, if negoti- 
able certificates were issued for, say, 300 
million bushels of stored CCC wheat based 
in an average of 20 bushels per acre, this 
would take about 15 million acres of aver- 
age growing wheat out of production for 


‘this year 1960. In this instance it would be 


necessary for the farmers to clip, plow under, 
or disk the wheat before it matured into 
grain, in order to earn said certificates for 
this crop year 1960. This would decrease 
the combined wheat crop and the CCC sur- 
plus wheat in the neighborhood of 600 mil< 
lion bushels for this year 1960. 

In order for the wheat farmers to qualify 
this year, 1960, for said certificates, it would 
be preferable for them to clip or disk effec- 
tively the growing wheat on the acres thus 
taken out of production, the wheat straw 
should be left laying on the ground, which 
would add organic matter and fertilizer to 
the land, and also tend to prevent erosion 
by wind and water. 

Above illustrations and examples also ap- 
plies likewise to cotton, peanuts, grain sor- 
ghums, tobacco, and the like, if said sug- 
gested plan was enacted into law, and prop- 
erly administered, it would act as an auto- 
matic valve tending to keep production: in 
line with demand, which would tend to raise 
farm prices or income up to-par, or on a level 
with other classes or our economy. 

It is submitted that said plan is the cheap- 
est and the most effective way to solve the 
enormous increasing amount of the farm 
surpluses of corn, wheat, cotton, and the 
like, as it would not take any cash outlay 
by our Government, as the surplus stocks 
are already paid for, and further said stocks 


are fast deteriorating and it is costing our ~ 
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Government over a million dollars a day for 
storage and expenses to keep said surpluses. 

The quicker the farm problem is generally 
solved, the cheaper and easier it can be done, 
surely eventually it will have to be solved in 
the above manner, so why not this year 1960? 

Probably over a million farm families have 
been and are being forced to sell their farm 
equipment and the like and leave the farm, 
because of the relatively fast decline in gen- 
eral prices of agriculture products. .Which 
is throwing many million pieces of second- 
hand farm machinery on the market, and is 
being bought at relatively low prices by im- 
plement dealers and remaining farmers. 
Thus this is virtually stopping the sale of 
many million pieces of new farm machinery, 
such as tractors, combines, trucks, corn 
pickers, and the like. 

It is apparent the majority of farmers in 
general want the farm problem solved this 
year 1960. Some people have stated that 
the increasing population might use up the 
surplus crops a decade or 10 years in the 
future. Such a possible solving the enor- 
mous surplus is absurd or ridiculous to sev- 
eral mililon farm families now living on the 
farm trying to have a home, and to make 
enough money for the necessities of health 
and life, and to educate their children and 
the like. Solving the surplus farm problem 
a decade or 10 years in the future, would be 
of no benefit whatever, to several million 
people living on the farms now. Even if 
the farm problem would be solved next year 
1961, it would be far too late for many 
thousands of farm families. 

Said plan would operate with, or in addi- 
tion to price supports, the two-price system, 
production payments (the Brannan plan) 
and voluntary or legislated controls and the 
like. 

It appears to be well settled that about 
40 percent of the people of the United States, 
depend directly or indirectly, for their live- 
lihood on agriculture. 

Piecemeal legislation has not, and will not, 
solve the farm problems, but only prolong 
and increase them. 

Said plan could be effectively and eco- 
nomically administered through the many 
ASC offices throughout the United States. 

It will surely take a far greater period of 
prosperity (or so-called inflation) for all 
Classes of our economy, if the enormous 
Federal debts are ever paid or even sub- 
stantially reduced, especially in view of the 
constant threat of an atomic war hanging 
over our heads, with its terrific increasing 
military cost, in order to provide for the 
Safety and security of our great Nation. 

It follows, a bipartisan plea is most earn- 
estly requested of our administration and 
Congress, to solve the farm problem this year 
1960 on behalf of many millions of people 
who are depending directly and indirectly 
on agriculture, for their livelihood, and thus 
in general alleviate or stop the fast increasing 
hardships and/or insolvency of several mil- 
lion people. 





The U.S. Flag in the Panama Canal 


Zone 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orb, I include the following letter which: 


I received from Mrs. Helen P. Lasell, 
national chairman, the U.S. Flag Com- 
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mittee, Jackson Heights, Long Island, 
N.Y., regarding the U.S. flag in the 
Panama Canal Zone. Mrs. Lasell’s letter 
is dated January 23, 1960: 

Tue US. Fiac COMMITTEE, 

January 23, 1960. 

Hon. Dantge. J. PLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOop: We write to 
thank you for your splendid work regarding 
our flag in the Panama Canal Zone. We 
wonder where the other Congressmen are, 
that more do not speak up, as you did? 

Why are not our troops ordered to guard 
our flag and our rights there—just as they 
were ordered to take over Little Rock, to pro- 
tect a few children attending the public 
schools? 

We consider this just one more illustration 
of the sellout which has been going on, 
in Washington, for a number of years. In- 
stead of being the strongest country, we are 
rapidly becoming the weakest, because any 
country is strong or weak, according to the 
people in it. Those in power today are not 
so concerned with protecting American citi- 
zens as they are to bringing about one world 


federation. And the prospects for 1960 are 
no better. 
Sincerely, 


THE U.S. Fiac COMMITTEE, 
HeEt2n P. LASELL, Chairman. 





Baring Reveals Use of False Technical 
Data in Third Street Highway Selection 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a letter I addressed 
to the Secretary of Commerce on Jan- 
uary 27, 1960, in which I showed con- 
clusively that the Bureau of Public 
Roads did falsify pertinent technical in- 
formation in presenting its side of the 
picture to the John Blatnik committee 
investigating the selection of the rout- 
ing of the Interstate Freeway System 
from the California State line through 
Reno and Sparks to Vista, Nev. As you 
know, the estimated cost of completing 
the Interstate Highway System pursuant 
to the Federal-Aid H.ghway Act of 1956 
and 1958 has now reached the gigantic 
figure of $39.8 billion. Since it is ap- 
parent that urban planning of the sys- 
tem is based on falsification of technical 
fact, the situation today .should be of 
vital concern to every Member of Con- 
gress. The letter follows: 

JANUARY 27, 1960. 
Mr. FrRepeRtcK H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Commerce Building, 
Washington, D.C. : 

DeaR Mr. Secretary: On September 22, 
1959, Mr. Robert E. Merriam, Deputy As- 
sistant to the President, wrote to me out- 
lining certain developments relating to the 
Interstate Highway System routes in the 
Reno, Nev., area. A of this letter is 
attached hereto. In that letter he concludes 
that the routing question in the Reno- 
Sparks area had received full and adequate 


_ tive and expensive Third Street rou 
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consideration by the local and by the State 
authorities concerned, and that their find- 
ings and recommendations were after proper 
evaluation approved by the Bureau Pub- 
lic Roads. I must take exception to the 
information furnished Mr. Merriam upon 
inquiry. 

Let me here point out that charges of 


influence by the Bureau of Public Roads 


were not cleared by investigations of the. 
John A. Blatnik Special Subcommittee hear- 
ing held in Reno on February 24, 25, and 26. 
1959, but only confirmed. 

The Blatnik subcommittee, page 17 of its 
report, did attach no sinister motives to the 
action of the Bureau in the above regard. 
(Approval of line J by the State of Nevada, 
the approval acquiesced in on February 21, 
1957 by the Bureau of Public Roads, all in 
advance of public hearings, and dispatch of 
telegrams by the Bureau of Public Roads 
which contained statements obviously de- 
signed to influence action that accorded 
with earlier State and Bureau of Public 
Roads approval of line J.). 

A part of this action to which the Blatnik 
Subcommittee did “attach no sinister mo- 
tives” is so obviously illegal in the light of 
Title 23, United States Code, Highways, Sec- 
tion 128, and so clearly in conflict with the 
spirit of the Bill of Rights of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, that a 
from tbe Blatnik Report, page 17, is here 
quoted in its entirety: 

“The statements contained in the tele- 
grams addressed to the Washoe County 
Board of Commissioners from officials of the 
Bureau of Public Roads were obviously de- 
signed to influence action that accorded 
with earlier State and Bureau of Public 
Roads approval of line J. Certainly, a local 
body faced with a telegram that line J is 
the ‘only location acceptable for the ex- 
penditure of Federal interstate funds’ has 
little room for deliberation. It might also 
be noted that the Washoe County Board had 
earlier approved the route, prior to holding 
public hearings.” 

Again referring to Mr. Merridm’s letter of 
September 22, 1959, I should like here to 
quote for your convenient reference the next 
to the last paragraph: 

“While there does not appear to be any 
evidence justifying further consideration of 
this matter, I can assure you that if the 
State of Nevada and the city of Reno wishes 
to reconsider their recommendations, that 
the Department of Commerce, through the 
Bureau of Public Roads, will be willing to 
review any new factual information or com- 
petent engin data pertinent to the 
establishment of the Interstate route in the 
Reno-Sparks area.” ; 

It is quite inconceivable that the Bureau 
of Public Roads would be requested to re- 
view any new factual information or com- 
petent data pertinent to the 
establishment of the Interstate route in the 


so-called technical data in support of the 
route through the city of Reno. 


service considered, while a’ 
the Bureau was insisting upon the destruc- 
route 
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engineering concept of benefit-cost ratio in 
an effort to prove its position. 

Benefit-cost ratio is a measure of the eco- 
nomic value of a proposal which is deter- 
mined by dividing the public benefit to be 
expected from the proposal by the cost of 
_ the proposal, if reduced to the same time 
period. The resultant figure is a nunierical 
ratio—the benefit-cost ratio. 

The people of Reno have not had the 
advantage of highly trained traffic and high- 
way engineers on their side. All the quali- 
fied engineers were on the side of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, the State highway depart- 
ment, the county and city governments in- 
volved. The Blatnik subcommittee noted 
this unbalance of technical support and 
stated in its House Report No. 292 covering 
the Reno hearings, report dated April 23, 
1959, that “In matters requiring technical 
Rnowledge, great reliance is placed on ex- 
pert opinion.” From kindergarten on into 
our adult life we are trained to be guided 
by the voice of technical knowledge and au- 
thority. However, the voice of expert 
opinion at the Reno hearing was an un- 
certain trumpet. 

The Bureau of Public Roads testimony 
that the benefit-cost ratio of the Third Street 
Route would be 4.6 is false by its own data. 
The benefit-cost ratio concept chosen in this 
instance, as an instrument of deception to 
the people of Nevada and to the Congress of 
the United States, is remote from the ex- 
perience of most people. It is so remote 
that the Chief Engineer of the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads spent considerable time at 
the hearing describing what the benefit-cost 
ratio means. 

The Blatnik subcommittee report gives 
this explanation on the bottom half of its 
page 10. With this explanation, and on the 
same page, various high benefit-cost ratios 
for each of the discussed alternate routes 
through Reno ranging from 4.6 to 7.0 were 
given, with the single exception of the Rim 
Route asked by the people. This Rim Route 
received a benefit-cost ratio of only 1.1 
which, according to the second table on page 
10 of the Blatnik subcommittee report, is 
admittedly a Bureau of Public Roads esti- 
mate. 

Here the ingenuity of the deception prac- 
ticed by the Bureau of Public Roads at the 
Blatnik hearing becomes apparent, when it 
is understood that investigation of the 1.1 
Rim Route benefit-cost ratio reveals the 
figure is too nearly correct to warrant com- 
ment. Only when the 4.6 Third Street bene- 
fit-cost ratio figure is examined does the 
enormity of the deception. on the part of 
the Bureau of Public Roads become evident. 
The Bureau’s own supplied figures and esti- 
mated data presented to the Blatnik sub- 
committee revealed that the 4.6 benefit-cost 
ratio for the Third Street Route can be 
achieved only by using the absurdly high 
driving cost figure of 18.8 cents per mile for 
the present streets and present Highway 
Route 40. This statement has been checked 
and rechecked by competent engineers, some 
calculating independently of others. 

The Bureau of Public Roads further im- 
Pairs its integrity. This 18.8 cents exag- 
gerated present Operating cost figure will not 
give a 1.1 benefit-cost ratio for the Rim 
Route. One has to use a present operating 
cost figure about 5 cents lower per mile on 
the present streets to achieve a 1.1 benefit- 
cost ratio for the Rim Route. Any exag- 
geration of a present operating cost exag- 
gerates the benefit to be expected from a 
proposed program. , 

The absurdity of alleging a 4.6 benefit-cost 
ratio for an urban Third Street route is fur- 
ther revealed by noting in the Detroit Met- 
ropolitan Area Traffic Study, part Il, 1956, 
pages 101, 119, 131, 132, and 183, that an 
urban expressway has to carry about 50,~ 
000 vehicles per day to achieve even a 1.0 
benefit-cost ratio. This is a situation in 


which the benefit only matches the cost. 
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Further inspection of the same pages shows 
that an urban expressway has to carry over 
130,000 vehicles per day by 1975 to achieve 
a 3.4 benefit-cost ratio. Reno has possibly a 
somewhat. lower freeway construction cost 
than more urban Detroit, and Reno’s freeway 
is proposed to be less capacious. These fac- 
tors would somewhat reduce the 130,000 traf- 
fic volume needed to provide the 3.4 benefit- 
cost ratio in Detroit. These same factors, 
however, would not reduce the needed traffic 
volume to a figure anywhere near as low as 
16,400 vehicles per day given by the bureau 
of public roads for the Third Street route. 

The 4.6 benefit-cost ratio is simply a false 
assumption that the benefit of the Third 
Street route would amount to 4.6 times its 
cost. The trick of inflating the benefit-cost 
ratio to push a proposal beyond its merit is 
old. This evil practice is revealed by the 
following quotation from the same Detroit 
Metropolitan Area Traffic Study, part II, 
page 118: 

“The measures illustrated on map 30 were 
summed for the entire network and show 
that the benefits accruing to drivers actually 
assigned to expressways are 10 percent greater 
than the construction cost of the network. 
This 1.10 ratio of benefits to costs may seem 
low by comparison with many traffic reports 
issuéd in other places proposing to make such 
measurements.” 

Along with the theoretical economic desir- 
ability of an expressway proposal must be 
considered the esthetic, neighborhood, com- 
mercial and human factors involved. Cities 
are for people, not for abstract structures 
which do not attract people. The essence 
of Reno is the concentration of its attrac- 
tions which can be reached, one from the 
other, by walking. The introduction of a 
structure to cut downtown Reno in two 
clearly reduces the attractiveness of the city 
to its citizens and to its visitors. This is true 
no matter how good the structure may be 
for vehicles. The proper determination of 
this route can be made only if factual tech- 
nical and economic data are objectively con- 
sidered. 

To the extent that any charges alleging 
false technical data before the various de- 
liberative bodies concerning an expressway 
route through Reno during the periods of 
deliberation remain unrefuted, confidence 
in the wisdom of their judgments is un- 
justified through possibly no fault of the 
members of such bodies. 

The determinations of public bodies and 
constituted authorities are no more reliable 
than the information or opinions upon 
which they are based, and the best informa- 
tion can be useful only to the extent that 
it receives attention and objective evalua- 
tion. No valid determination of the best 
route location or method or traffic flow im- 
provement for the Reno area has in fact yet 
been made. As a matter of fact, an objec- 
tive and comprehensive study of tarffic im- 
provement, social and economic impacts and 
community betterment has to date only 
been authorized by the Bureau of Public 
Roads for the city of Boston. What is au- 
thorized for one city is justified for every 
city. 

Now that the facts concerning the false 
information about the Reno highway situ- 
ation, as furnished the Blatnik subcommit- 
tee by the Bureau of Public Roads, have 
become known, the constituted authorities 
should not attempt to push ahead construc- 
tion plans on any part of the California 
State line—Sparks freeway proposal, until 
true factual data can be properly evaluated 
and considered. Any such attempt to pro- 
ceed hastily at this time must be carefully 
scrutinized and could be viewed as collusive 
action with the Bureau of Public Roads in 
its effort to accomplish a route selection 
through the use of false technical daia. 

I have accordingly introduced a bill in 
Congress—H.R. 9802, a bill to prohibit the 
Secretary of Commerce from approving 
Plans, specifications, and estimates for a 


specified portion of a route on the Inter- 
state System in Nevada, and to prohibit 
further obligation or expenditure of Federal 
funds in connection with such such route, _ 
A copy of this bill is attached for your con- 
venient reference. 

The false technical prestige of the Bureau 
of Public Roads won the day with the Blat- 
nik subcommittee and prepared the way for 
the uninformed and frequent attacks which 
have since been launched against me for 
my interest in the Reno highway situation. 
These attacks are false because their tech- 
nical bases are false. 

On October 22, 1959, in a document dated 
October 16, 1959, which is since the Blatnik 
hearings, I revealed the method by which 
the Bureau of Public Roads falsified the cost 
of operation on the present streets and on 
Highway Route 40 in Reno. This document 
had a large distribution. A copy was mailed 
to you. It is interesting to note that to 
date, it has been accepted without objection. 

The issue at stake is much bigger than 
Reno; it is vastly bigger than Nevada; it is 
as big as the future of the United States of 
America. We investigate television and 
radio programs. While the President of the 
United States wonders how *the television 
industry could want to do these things to 
us,” in matters of entertainment with only 
hundreds of thousands of dollars involved, 
the Bureau of Public Roads and some of the 
cooperating roadbuilding authorities and 
interests are deceiving us in matters of real- 
ity with millions of dollars involved in Reno 
and with billions of dollars involved 
throughout the United States. 

The public must be given correct factual 
information on all matters of public con- 
sideration and correct factual information 
must be presented to our deliberative bodies 
by constituted authorities and their con- 
sultants. It is imperative that we improve 
the moral fiber at both public and private 
levels. 

I am today writing this same letter to Mr. 
Merriam, with copy to Congressman JoHN 
A. BLATNIK. I feel certain that when Mr. 
BLATNIK learns through unrefuted charges . 
that the Bureau of Public Roads has pre- 
sented false technical information to his 
committee at the Reno hearings, his com- 
mittee will wish to reexamine its attach- 
ment of “no sinister motives” to the action 
of the Bureau of Public Roads in the above 
regard. 

I urge, Mr. Secretary, that you take im- 
mediate steps to put into effect the pro- 
visions of my bill H.R. 9802. I further urgé 
that the approval of the Third Street Route 
through Reno and of line J from the State 
line to Lawtons be rescinded, as they were 
based on false technical facts, and the proc- 
esses of locating a new route from the Cali- 
fornia State line to Vista, Nev., be immedi- ~ 
ately inaugurated, with the intent of se- 
curing the most economical system and at 
the same time meeting the objectives of the 
Interstate System. 

I sincerely hope you will lend your fullest 
cooperation to the accomplishment of this 
end. 

Respectfully, 
Water 8S. BARING, 
Congressman for Nevada. 





Contributions of Dr. David McGregor 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend - 
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my remarks and include therein a very 
fine article about the distinguished 
author, intellectual, and professor, my 
friend, Dr. David McGregor Cheney of 
Clinton, Mass., who has recently been 
elected a fellow of the International In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters, one of the 
highest honors which can be conferred 
upon a writer. 

The ably written article from the 
Clinton Daily Item contains a very in- 
teresting summary of Dr. Cheney’s con- 
tributions. There can be no question 
but that Dr. Cheney is one of the. out- 
standing thinkers of our times. Dr. 
Cheney has won many honors in aca- 
demic and literary circles. It would not 
be possible for me to do justice to the 
broad range of his intellectual interests 
and the significant work he has done in 
many fields. His well-trained, richly 
stored mind is a relevation to those who 
know him or his works. There is hardly 
a field of human learning to which he 
has not given assiduous, painstaking at- 
tention. 

Perhaps his outstanding work is his 
“Index to Knowledge,” a multivolume, 
new-type dictionary which applies mod- 
ern scientific principles and meticulous 
research to the definitions and elabora- 
tion of the meaning of words. This 
monumental work has taken Dr. Cheney 
over 50 years to complete and it is now 
ready for publication. 

Suprisingly enough, notwithstanding 
its magnificent scholarship, careful 
preparation and modern format, Dr. 
Cheny has been having difficulty getting 
it published principally because of the 
very high estimated costs incident to 
printing the several volumes which the 
work embraces. 

Since it is something more than a dic- 
tionary and more useful than an ency- 
clopedia, it obviously would have great 
value, not only in schools, colleges and 
educational institutions, but also in com- 
mon usage. It is the kind of work that 
is vitally needed to facilitate general and 
specialized learning in educational insti- 
tutions and by the public. It would be 
truly invaluable, and it should have been 
published long ago. Because of the cost 


' and other factors involved and the size 


and magnitude of the work, private “pub- 
lishing concerns have not as yet under- 
taken it. However, it is to be hoped 
that, if it is not published by private in- 
terests, that some of the foundations, or 
even some of our Government agencies, 
would be willing to undertake to pub- 
lish it at an early date. 

I have been giving considerable time 
and attention to the matter of expedit- 
ing publication of this great work and I 
hope that before long some affirmative 
results can be achieved ‘so that the stu- 
dents and the people of this and future 
generations can be assured of having the 
benefit of this tremendously vital and 
significant intellectual project of Dr. 
Cheney’s which should, if generally 
adopted, revolutionize education and 

learning in this country and exert benef- 
icent influence in intellectual fields for 
many generations to come. 

I take pleasure in heartily congratu- 

lating my valued friend, Dr. Cheney, and 
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his gracious wife and helpmate, Gratia, 
upon this new award and richly deserved 
honor bestowed by the famous institute 
and wish for them continued success 
and happiness in all their endeavors, and 
in their personal lives, which have pro- 
duced such great benefits to the intellec- 
tual world and to the Nation. 

The article follows: 

Dr. CHENEY HONORED BY LITERARY SOCIETY 

Dr. David M. Cheney, of 130 Prescott Street, 
Clinton, author and lexicographer, has been 
elected a fellow of the International Institute 
of Arts and Letters, one of the highest 
honors a writer can receive. 

The election of Dr. Cheney adds to his 
other letters, the honorary, international de- 
gree of F.I.A.L. and makes him the 68th of 
the new group elected during the past year. 

CONSTITUTION 

The institute by its constitution elects only 

760 fellows throughout the world, and to 


. receive this honor, a vacancy must occur, 


Following World War II, many such vacancies 
had remained unfilled, and the society has 
been electing fellows throughout 1959. 

Among those so’-honored have been college 
presidents, hads of departments at the uni- 
versities, leaders in the fields of art, litera- 
ture, science, music, the drama, movies, and 
executives whose contributions have been of 
worldwide significance. 

The International Institute of Arts and 
Letters is for the world what the American, 
the British, and the French Institutes and 
academies are for these countries. Its 
avowed purpose is international coopera- 
tion in the cultivation of arts, letters, and 
sciences. It publishes brochures and books 
by its fellows. At the headquarters in 
Switzerland, there is an international art 
museum, 

UNPUBLISHED INDEX 


Cheney’s still unpublished “Index to 
Knowledge,” a new-type dictionary, has been 
estimated to be of such bulk it will fill 26 vol- 
umes of a thousand pages each. It is the 
first dictionary that not only defines the 
terms, but enables the consultant to find 
his right word or the information he seeks 
in a matter of seconds. It is estimated that 
the work contains about 1 million terms, and 
was the work of his leisure hours for more 
than 50 years. 

Among Dr. Cheney’s other works have 
been: “Son of Minos,” a novel of the bronze 
age; first published in 1930 by Robert M. 
McBride & Co., of New York, with foreword 
by Burton Rascoe. Mr. Rascoe was formerly 
editor of the Bookman and literary editor 
of the New York Herald-Tribune. He was 
an authority on Greek literature, and indeed 
iy the chair in Greek offered him by 

ale. 

“Son of Minos” was twice recommended by 
the authoritative journal of English of the 
University of Chicago for use in schools and 
colleges, and was and is so used by many, 
including old English 22 at Harvard, Tufts, 
Brookline High, Lowell Teachers College, 
Bridgewater Teachers College, Andover, etc. 
A second edition’ was published in 1941 by 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., of Boston—and. the 
book still lives. 

HISTORICAL NOVEL 

In 1942, Dr. Cheney’s historical novel of 
the Third Crusade, “Bow Strings,” was pub- 
lished, and was also recommended by the 
University of Chicago Journal. This book 
is now out of print. 

Among his other works are the brochures, 
“The Madonna of Martha’s Vineyard” and 
“A Collection of Crusoes,” the latter being 
a reprint first appearing in the old New 
Bedford Standard and the Boston Sunday 
Globe. His story of the fighting in Flanders, 
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sold under a pseudonym to the New York 
Times and appearing in two installments in 
its Sunday issues, was reprinted in Current 
History as one of the outstanding tales of 
the war, based on the actual adventures of a 
soldier in the Princéss Pats, Romeo Houle. 
His newspaper work included feature stories 
in the New York Times, the old New York 
Herald, the Boston Sunday Globe, and nu- 
merous articles in Parade magazine of the 
Worcester Sunday Telegram, editorials, and 
in other years numerous verses. 

Dr. Cheney was elected to “Who’sr Who in 
New England” in 1947; and to “Who’s Whe 
in the East” in 1951, where his biography is 
still to be read. He served on the English 
faculty of Tufts College for many years, and 
was during that period director of the bu- 
reaus of employment and publicity and fac~ 
ulty director of the Tufts Union. When 
radio was in its infancy he began broadcast- 
ing from old station WGI on Medford Hill- 
side—before any commercial sets could be 
bought and when the broadcasting room was 
a little chamber only twice the length of a 
modern telephone booth. He was one of the 
first “radio uncles,” and, as Uncle David, 
carried on for some years a children’s pe- 
riod at WGI. When the burden of his other 
college duties riade it advisable, he resigned, 
as “Uncle David,” and was succeeded by Big 
Brother Bob Emery, who there began his 
distinguished career as an entertainer. 


RADIO WORK 


Dr. Cheney wrote one of the first literary 
compositions p especialiy for the ra- 
dio, “The Golden Goblin, a Fantasy.” Its 
popularity was such that, after being re- 
peated 3 times, the little fantasy was 
published and some 10,000 copies sold. 
Music for one of the lyrics was written by 
Mrs. Leo R. Lewis, a well-known composer, 
and presented to Dr. Cheney—but the music 
has never been published, and Dr. Cheney 
plans to seek a publisher to revive the little 
booklet. 

Dr. Cheney was educated at Clinton High 
School and left for Harvard before gradus- 
tion. He had sold to Old St. Nicholas a 
short story in his sophomore year, and as a 
result was admitted to Harvard as a special 
student (at that time a unique occurrence) 
in 1904 without any examinations. In col<« 
lege he soon made the dean’s list for scholar- 
ship, and while a student, by extra courses 
removed all his conditions, became a regulAr 
student at the close of his fourth year, and 
returned a fifth for his degree. He received 
his bachelor’s degree in 1909 as of his class, 
1908, with the old honor distinction in Eng- 
lish, cum laude. 

Mr. Cheney received his master’s degree 
in history from Tufts College, in 1925. He 
taught advanced English composition at 
Harvard University for years, in association 
with the late Prof. Frank Wilson Cheney 
Hersey, in old English 22, an honor course. 
In 1941 he was appointed head of the course 
in advanced English composition, given by 
the colleges of Greater Boston as an exten- 
sion course, under the direction of Harvard. 
This course. was ‘founded by the famed 
nature writer, Dallas Lore Sharpe, head then 
of the English department at Boston Uni- 
versity. One of Dr. Cheney’s predecessors in 
this work was the famed “Copey”, Prof. 
Charles Townsend Copeland. The course 
counted for a degree in any college. 

‘ MANY BOOKS 

Among the many books Dr. Cheney has 
edited have been Satyananda Roy's “My Boy- 
hood in India,” Dr. Meyer’s “Seven Seals of 
Science” (used by many colleges, including 
M.I.T.), “Job and Getting,” and 
Ruth Kilgour’s beautifully illustrated and 
printed “A Pageant of Hats, Ancient and 
Modern” (Robert M. McBride & Co.) Mrs, 
Kilgour is the wife of Vernon Kilgour of 
West Boylston and formerly of Clinton. 
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For some years, Dr. Cheney conducted his 
own school for professional writers in Bos- 
ton. During part of this period, he served 
as dean of the English department of Stan- 
ley College, which had given him the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of the art of oratory 
in recognition of his long teaching.in Boston 
Public Library, and of his novel “Son of 
Minos.” 

Dr. Cheney married Mires Gratia B. Bryant 
in 1910, a cousin of William Jennings 
Bryan (her branch had added the “t’’). 
Two children are living: Mrs. Walter Haynes 
Dunn, of Clinton, who sold her first poem to 
Good Housekeeping when only 20, and 
Mrs. Lewis Wellington Knaggs, of Traverse 
City, Mich., who sold her first poem to the 
Saturday Evening Post, stimulated by her 
sister’s success, at 17. 

There are six grandchildren: Walter Cheney 
Dunn, a freshman at Clark University; 
David MacGregor Dunn, president of the 


senior class at Clinton High School; Marcia - 


Carol Dunn, of Clinton; David George 
Knaggs, Ann Marie Knaggs, and Robert 
Lewis Knaggs, of Traverse City. 





The Crisis on the Commuter Railroad: 
No. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in my series 
of CONGRESSIONAL Recorp articles calling 
attention of Congress to the crisis on the 
commuter railroads, considerable stress 
has been placed on the obvious problems 
of safety and inconvenience to the com- 
muters themselves. 

There is, however, still another side to 
this issue—that of potential economic 
distress to a large, concentrated and 
prosperous interstate area served by the 
New Haven Railroad. 

To highlight this particular side of 
the problem, Mr. Speaker, I am introduc- 
ing into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement of the Wilton, Conn., Demo- 
cratic Town Committee with respect to 
the transportation problems created by 
the New Haven Railroad. 

The statement follows: ‘ 
STATEMENT OF THE WILTON DemocraTic TOWN 

ComM™MiITTEr WitH RESPECT TO THE TRANS- 

PORTATION PROBLEMS CREATED BY THE NEW 

HAVEN RAILROAD Uo. 

The New Haven train operation directly 
affects a large, concentrated and prosperous 
interstate area of which Wilton is a part. 
A concerted drive is necessary to correct 
conditions that any day may result in human 
disaster and, on a longer basis, severe eco- 
nomic distress. Every person in every com- 
munity served by the New Haven is directly 
affected. 

Twice daily the commuters are exposed to 

delay, discomfort and possibly injury or*even 
death. The uncertainty of train arrival in- 
terferes drastically with business and, un- 
less corrected, will compel these families to 
move away from Wilton to places nearer 
their jobs. 
_ Local business in Wilton depends on the 
safe and reliable transportation of com- 
muters from home to work and back. Our 
commercial enterprises are geared to this 
service, 
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All property values of every sort in Wilton 
are directly related to transportation and 
accessibility by rail. Removal of residents 
to places nearer their work will depress all 
values and leave the town less able to carry 
the heavy bond indebtedness imcurred to 
provide schools for the present and antici- 
pated population. 

The breakdown of the New Haven's rail 
service thereby becomes an immediate threat 
to every resident of Wilton and its recovery 
is urgently necessary for the welfare of our 
town and all who. live in it. 

Moreover, this paralysis of service cannot 
be confined to the so-called commuter areas. 
A rotten spot soon and inevitably spreads 
over the whole apple. This problem not only 
requires statewide action but must enlist the 
attention of the whole of Connecticut. 

The signs of this are plentiful. The rail 
service between Waterbury and Hartford has 
been suspended. The New Haven has de- 
clared that it will stop service on the Pitts- 
field line beyond Danbury. These are not 
commuter services. They affect the health 
and welfare of towns and cities all over the 
State. 

There has been a great deal of talking and 
very little action while the situation de- 
teriorated. It has reached a point where ac- 
tion can not be longer deferred. 

Specifically, we ask examination by our 
public officials of the steps other threatened 
States and areas are taking, to develop plans 
for our protection and for area cooperation. 

Massachusetts, having tried subsidy for the 
Old Colony branch of the New Haven, is 
investigating ways of taking over control and 
operating the line in the public interest. 

Philadelphia is~-forming an Authority 
which will hire the Pennsylvania & Reading 
Railroads, to run its trains under the Au- 
thority’s control. If this becomes a subsidy, 
its use will at least be determined by public 
direction and in the public interest rather 
than by the railroad managements for their 
interest. 

The Long Island Railroad has been trans- 
formed and, after its long and notorious 
failures, is apparently giving satisfactory 
service. 

An alternative for the New Haven which 
should be investigated is enforced reorgani- 
zation on the ground that the management 
has neither ability nor a program nor a de- 
sire to discharge its charter obligation of 
serving safely the public convenience and 
necessity. Mr. Alpert’s seemingly single 
solution is to raise fares indefinitely, with- 
out a promise of giving better service, indi- 
cating that he is concerned only with the 
safety of railroad investors at the -public’s 
expense. 

Other threatened or afflicted areas are 
more active in self-protection through their 
elected officials than ours is. They are pro- 
viding ideas and programs which deserve to 
be studied. 

We call on our Representative to call to- 
gether all the Fairfield County members of 
the general assembly so that, as a group, 
they can persuade all other legislators that 
this is a statewide danger, 
paralysis which is already affecting them, 
requiring a statewide solution. 

Transportation is a governmental obliga- 
tion and is only delegated to private facili- 
ties in the belief that private enterprise is 
better able to keep the Nation’s lifelines 
open with economy and efficiency. What- 
ever the cause of the disastrous plight of 
the New Haven, it must be eliminated and 
the service restored. The whole public must 
carry its proportionate. share of the cost, 
properly protected, and this includes train 
riders, - property owners, business enter- 
prises, job holders, railway management, 
bondholders, stockholders, and perhaps even 
creditors. < 
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Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include a speech delivered by my 
good friend Mr. A. L. M. Wiggins, chair- 
man of the board of the Atlantic Coast 
Line and Louisville & Nashville Railroads. 

I am certain that since we have sey- 
eral pieces of legislation pertaining to 
railroads pending before the Congress 
each Member would be interested in the 
statements contained in Mr. Wiggins’ 
speech. 

Mr. Wiggins has served as Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United 
States and has been one of our State and 
National leaders for a number of years. 
I hope every Member will take a few 
minutes of his precious time to read this 
speech: 

RAILR@ADS 


My comments on the railroad industry will 
be brief. I do not pretend to speak for the 
industry nor anyone else but will make some 
persona! observations. 

A logical conclusion seems to be that if 
the postwar deterioration of the railroad in- 
dustry continues at its present pace without 
removal of the impossible handicaps under 
which railroads operate, some railroads are 
headed toward serious financial difficulties 
and the specter of the nationalization of the 
industry may rear its head by the end of 
the decade. 

These handicaps are well known. They 
include (1) archaic, outmoded, and restric- 
tive laws and fegulations by Government— 
Federal, State, and local; (2) the competitive 
disadvantage of railroads in depending on 
user charges for their entire operating reve- 
nues while paying their full costs in com- 
petition with other forms of transportation 
that have the use of facilities and services 
and subsidies provided at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense and are promoted ‘and financed in part 
by Government agencies; and (3) operation 
under uneconomic contracts of employment 
that provide for payments for work not done 
and services not performed. 

Railroads are regulated by both State and 
Federal Governments and have little free- 
dom in pricing their services to reflect in- 
creasing costs. Competition with other 
modes of transportation, regulated and un- 
regulated, imposes a ceiling on rates. With 
65 percent of railroad operating expenses 
represented by labor costs, spiraling wages 
and increasing fringe benefits, along with 
uneconomic work ruies and practices, have 
a devastating effect. 

Here are some of the results of the past 
decade: (1) In spite of the general business 
prosperity in recent years and notwithstand- 
ing a net increase in property investment 
of over $4 billion, operating revenues of the 
railroads in 1958 were less than in 1948; (2) 
revenue ton-miles in 1948 of 638 billion had 
dropped to 552 billion in 1958; (3) revenue 
passengers decreased from 643 million to 
380 million in the ll-year period; (4) net 
railway operating income in 1958 was only 
three-fourths of 1948; (5) the rate of return 
on investment in 1948 was 4.31 percent and in 
1958 and 1959 the rate was about 2.75 per- 
cent; (6) average compensation per em- 
ployee in 1948 was $3,594 and in 1958, $5,865, 
an increase of 63 percent; (7) in 1948, labor's 
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share of the earnings from direct railroad 
operations as related to capital’s share was 
82.7 percent and in 1958, 87 percent. It is 
easy to see what the railroad situation will 
be if the trend of the past decade is projected 
through the 1960's. 

I cannot believe that the American people 
will stand by and permit the railroad indus- 
try to go down the drain as private enter- 
prise when all that is needed is equality of 
treatment of the railroads and equality of 
opportunity with other forms of transporta- 
tion. 

The “U.S. Government recognizes the im- 
portance of rail transportation to other 
countries by making grants and loans to 
build, equip, and modernize their railroads. 
On the other hand, it is ironic that there is 
no executive agency of our Government that 
is primarily concerned with fostering poli- 
cies to maintain a strong and effective rail- 
road industry in this country. This fact 
becomes painfully apparent in the failure 
of the executive branch of Government to 
present an effective and adequate program 
to rehabilitate the rallroad industry in con- 
gressional hearings that resulted in the 
Transportation Act of 1958. Other forms 
of transportation are fully and properly 
represented by agencies in the executive 
branch of the Government. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission cannot be the 
spokesman for the railroads. It is an inde- 
pendent, semijudicial body, responsible to 
Congress, having certain duties and func- 
tions affecting several forms of transporta- 
tion but by its nature cannot help the rail- 
roads carry their fight for survival on a 
basis of equal treatment. Some agencies of 
Government actively oppose the railroads in 
hearings before the Commission in their 
efforts to obtain fair and equitable relief 
from inadequate compensation for services. 
Other departments go even further by pur- 
suing a vigorous policy of diverting traffic 
from the railroads to other forms of trans- 
portation. 

Clearly, the time has come for a reorgani- 
zation of the various governmental agencies 
dealing with transportation, preserving the 
independence of the semijudicial bodies 
while bringing together the administrative 
and promotional agencies under a new de- 
partment of Government headed by a Cabi- 
net officer. Such department should include 
an agency or division charged with the spe- 
cific responsibility of fostering equal treat- 
ment by Government of the Nation’s essen- 
tial railroad transportation system. A 
healthy, vigorous, and growing transporta- 
tion system including the railroads is essen- 
tial to sound economic growth in this coun- 
try. Problems of unification and coordina- 
tion as well as the difficulties presented in 
an industry that is regulated in part and 
unregulated in part can be served only by 
a unified department of Government devoted 
to the problems of transportation. 

It may surprise you to know that while 
the railroads of the United States are suffer- 
ing from financial malnutrition and inequi- 
table treatment by Government, railroad fa- 
cilities and operations in Russia are being 
multiplied with the result that the railroads 
of Russia in 1958 handled more ton-miles 
of traffic than all of the railroads of the 
United States combined. 

Nor is it surprising that the common stock 
of some of the principal railroads in this 
country can be bought in the market for less 
than 15 cents on the dollar of their invested 
capital and many of the rest can be bought 
at from 30 to 50 cents on the dollar. Little 





*The relative division of the sum of all 
salaries, wages, health and welfare charges, 
unemployment taxes—as representing la- 
bor—and net railway operating income as 
representing capital. 


wonder that railroad officers find difficulty 

tifying the of money at in- 
rae rates of 5 to 6 percent to make capital 
outlays when the average return on their 
investment is only 2.75 percent. 

It has now become fairly obvious that the 
most effective, most economical, and most 
serviceable transportation can be provided 
only by more completely unified and inte- 
grated national transportation systems under 
unified corporate structures that will permit 
using the advantages of every mode and 
method of transportation. A revolution of 
thinking and a complete change of transpor- 
tation law will be required to bring this 
about. 

Railroad management has not been negli- 
gent in its efforts to promote efficiency, to 
effect economies, to improve services, and to 
meet competition. It has shown courage, 
ability, and vision. Vast expenditures for 
the dieselization of the railroads produced 
economies that saved many railroads from 
bankruptcy in the past decade. In spite of 
the difficulties of financing, capital invest- 
ments for improvements of railroad plant 
and equipment exceeded $15 billion since the 
end of World War II. The railroads are util- 
izing the advantages of automation and of 
electronic equipment, installing pushbutton 
freight yards, multiplying trailer on freight 
car servicco, and are moving vigorously into 
the broad field of containerization. The 
possibilities of substantial savings by merg- 
ers are under study by a number of railroad 
Managements. All that management needs 
is to be released from the shackles of impos- 
sible handicaps. 

The handicap that represents a roadblock 
in utilizing modern equipment and methods 
to improve efficiency and reduce costs is the 
failure to modernize working rules and bases 
of compensation of employees to meet the 
technological advances of the railroad in- 
dustry. Farsighted union leaders should 
recognize the necessity of utilizing the most 
modern techniques for reducing costs, im- 
proving service, and increasing productivity 
as the final resource out of which compen- 
‘sation of employees can come. It makes no 
sense for union leaders to villify railroad 
managements in their efforts to strengthen 
the industry by programs to increase the 
productivity and the value of the services 
rendered by the employees. Based on a 
personal acquaintanceship with many rail- 
road workers, I affirm that there is no finer 
group of employees and citizens in the coun- 
try. They are honest, hard- working, and 
loyal to the railroads by whom they are 
employed. Some of them are disturbed over 
the moral and ethical as well as the eco- 
nomic questions involved in some .of the 
existing labor contracts, They want to do 
what is fair, and reasonable, and proper, in 
terms of their interests and of the railroads 
as well, They are looking for statesmanship 
in their leaders that will help strengthen 
the railroad industry. I am confident that 
in the course of time such leadership will 
emerge. 

CONCLUSION 


I have presented only a few of the hurdles 
and hassles of the 1960’s that must be met 
if the growth of this country is to reach its 
highest potentials in the coming decade. 
There are, of course, many others that are 
significant and important, 

What, then, should be our role in these 
developing contests of the 1960's? As busi- 
ness leaders, we believe that the operation 
of a free, competitive private enterprise sys- 
tem is the most productive and fruitful eco- 
nomic system the world has known and that 
its benefits are’ more widely distributed to 
more people than under any other system. 
As citizens, we believe that our system of 
democratic government with the protection 
of individual freedom is the most satisfying 
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social and political system that man has 
been able to devise. We believe that both 
our economic and political systems must be 
grounded on integrity, honesty, and the 
recognition of the rights and the dignity of 
the individual human being. 

Our first task is to increase our own 
knowledge of the operations and functioning 
of our economic system and see to it that 
such knowledge is transmitted to the pub- 
lic and particularly to the students in our 
schools and colleges. Although there is 
more information available today than ever 
before about the operations of our economy, 
there is ignorance as to how it really 
functions and what gives it creative force. 
The essential nature of the market economy 
in which the consumer is the ultimate 
authority, is poorly understood. It is esti- 
mated that less than 5 percent of the 
students in schools are taught anything ~ 
about the functioning of the private enter- 
prise economic system and even that 5 per- 
cent receive only a smattering of knowledge. 
Even worse, they are being taught.in many 
cases that the continued widespread im- 
provement in the standards of living of the 
American people is not the product of our 
competitive private enterprise system but is 


their only protection. 

Less than one-fourth of the graduates of 
colleges and universities receive any edu- 
cation in the field of economics. How can 


ignorant of its 

essential contribution to the well-being and 

to the progress of the American people? 
We should also ask ourselves, How can we 


promote their own interests without regard 

to the public interest? 
We should recognize that the final arbiter 
of the future of this Nation is public opinion 
itself through political action. 


ignorant. 

leadership has failed to exercise the rights 
and duties of effective participation in 
democratic government through personal 
political action. It has surrendered the de- 
termination of policies and programs of 
Government to groups that are politically 
active and effective in seeking their own 
ends. Some of these powerful groups are . 
dedicated to that are essentially 
socialistic and antiprivate enterprise. It is 
a lamentable fact that what we know as a 
capitalistic ,economy which derives. its 
energizing force for growth and development 
from the savings and investment of millions 
of individuals has more detractors than sup- 
porters among the so-called liberal 
intellectuals, 

The major vhallenge to the leaders in 
business, finance and industry in this coun- 
try is to respond to their duties and o»por- 
tunities by exercising their leadership in the 
field of public information to the end that 
the public will know and understand that 
our competitive, free enterprise system is the 
base from which springs the prosperity and 
well-being of the American people. They 
must then translate that philosophy into 
policies and 
through effective personal political action. 
The year 1960 provides that opportunity. 

Secretary of Commerce Mueller sums up 
the chalienge to the American people in 
these words: “We stand at a crossroad in 
history. The American people are making 








and moral decisions that may well 
course of our Nation and our world 
20th century. Not 
mly progress but survival itself is in the 
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What Sensible Americans Ought Not 
To Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like te include the following article by 
George Todt. It appeared recently in 
the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 





In a recent address here, Harry Bridges 
has advised his cohorts to concentrate on 
three items in particular: 

1. Insist on a summit meeting. 

2. Send local delegations to the USSR. 

3. Work tirelessly for disarmament. 
aga instructions are always interest- 
ing, if only to point up what sensible Ameri- 
cans ought not to do. 

The question of disarmament is intrigu- 
ing, of course—for many more reasons than 
may appear on the surface. 

The predominant one is the fact that the 
Soviet Union talks of disarmament out of 
one corner of its mouth and, at the same 
time, prepares overtime for a destructive air- 
space-nuclear war of aggression. 

It is impossible for any astute observer of 
the facts of this case to assume that the 


propaganda device to further its effective 
form of psychological warfare against the 
West. 


We have been warned amply of this type 
of diversionary tactic by no less than Dimitri 
Manuilsky, former Soviet military chief of 
the United Nations Organization, who, 
speaking at the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare in Moscow in 1931, prophesied: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win we 
will need the element of surprise. ‘The 
enemy will have to be put to sleep. So we 
shall begin by launching the most spectac- 
ular peace movement on record. There will 
be electrifying overtures and unheard of 
concessions. The capitalistic countries, 
stupid and decadent, will rejoice to cooper- 
ate in their own destruction. They will leap 
at another chance to be friends. As soon 
as their guard is down, we shall smash 
them.” 

Manuilsky, now deceased, became ¢éhair- 
man of the U.N. Security Council in 1949— 
which indicates that he was no small potato 
in the Red hierarchy. He knew what he 
was talking about. And 30 years from the 
date he spoke the lines just quoted would 
take us to 1961. How about that? 

Unfortunately, the honeyed words of Ivan 
the Bear have already apparently taken their 
toll from the West. Most of our NATO al- 
lies in Western Europe have seized upon 
them to bring nearly to a halt their miserly 
contributions to our mutual security pro- 


gram. 

Frankly, the effort put out by our talka- 
tive allies has been @ miserable one when 
judged by any yardstick of measurement. 
Although the West Europeans were respon- 
sible for raising almost 500 army divisions in 
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each of the two previous world wars, they 
profess to be unable to produce a couple of 
dozen today. They want us to do every- 
thing for them and they have almost milked 
the American taxpayer to death in the proc- 
ess. Recently there have been some official 
protests from our side. 

Actually, it is time for Uncle Sam to put 
his foot down. It is patently impossible for 
America to fulfill her role as Warden of the 
Western Marches with her 180 millions of 
population while 300 millions of European 
allies sit on their backsides doing as little 
as possible. For the good of the latter, they 
must be weaned from our apron strings. 
And the sooner, the better. 

What our Nation needs is a new and 
realistic look at the world situation—and we 
should put our allies on a firm quid pro 
quo basis exactly as Great Britain’s bril- 
liant Lord Castlereagh did in the days of 


the Napoleonic wars. The great English-- 


man played it this way: no quid pro quo, 
no money. Even prima donnas dance to 
this tune. 

The modern American position in the 
same arena seems to have become: Take 
our money, and forget the quid pro quo if 
you wish to do so. As a matter of fact, our 
allies have apparently convinced our inept 
statesmen that it would amount to political 
blackmail if we were to attach any strings 
to our monetary grants. This is for the 
birds. Nobody deserves our money unless he 
renders us a service. Where is it? 

The time has come for us to tell the West- 
ern European members of NATO to shoulder 
their own defense and to take care of the 
necessary aid to the underdeveloped nations 
our alliance is concerned with in the scheme 
of things today. Let them shoulder this 
portion of our burden-—they are doing pre- 
cious little of anything else. 

As for the resultant savings, we should 
invest it in overwhelming air-space-nuclear 
supremacy which will give even the Reds 
pause in their diabolical plans to master the 
earth and its people. 

Here at home, we should cut down on out- 
dated ground and naval forces and concen- 
trate on the most superlative air-space- 
nuclear qualitative weaponry which we can 
produce for ourselves. The future of free 
men and women on this planet may well 
depend on it. Can we afford to take 
chances? 

Let the Republicans forget that Senator 
Sruart SyMiIncTon, Democrat, of Missouri, 
has been the foremost voice in this direction 
over past years—and get into the act of 
their own accord. 

Let the Democrats stop making political 
hay so selfishly for themselves and bid cor- 
rectly for bipartisan support on this great 
overriding issue of today. 

And let the American people forget about 
partisan politics long enough to make sure 
they have the air-space-nuclear wherewithal 
to defend our flag against all comers in the 
future. 

What better way than this to insure 
peace with justice in our time? 





Adm. Husband E. Kimmel States His Po- 
sition Regarding Relations Between the 
United States and Panama 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orpD, I include the following copy of a 
letter, dated January 17, 1960, which I 
received from Adm. Husband E. Kimmel, 
a distinguished Navy officer now in re- 
tirement, in which he expresses his 
views concerning the relations between 
the United States and Panama, with 
specific reference to the U.S. position in 
the Canal Zone. Admiral Kimmel’s let- 
ter is reproduced here with his written 
permission: 
JANUARY 17,. 1960. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN FiLoop: Thank you 
very much indeed for sending me a copy of 
the address you delivered in the House on 
January 13, 1960, in regard to recent events 
in the Panama Canal Zone and their impli- 
cations. s 

I hope your efforts to reverse the present 
policy of appeasement are successful. Un- 
less this policy is reversed, the United States 
will lose control’ not only of the Panama 
Canal, but of the whole Caribbean area 
which in turn will lead to demands for fur- 
ther blackmail throughout Latin America 
and the world at large. 

My best wishes for your success in this 
undertaking. 

Most sincerely, 
Hussanp E. KIMMEL. 





Renaissance International 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON: HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
other day a leafiet of more than usual 
interest feil into my hands. It is a state- 
ment of purpose of a new intercultural 
organization known as Renaissance In- 
ternational, Inc., a nongovernmental, 
nonpolitical agency devoted to improving 
international understanding and friend- 
ship on a people-to-people basis. 

Although Renaissance International 
is scarcely two months old, it has already 
attracted favorable comment by distin- 
guished persons here and abroad. The 
first activity of the new organization 
will be an international seminar on 
world art to be held late in November 
1960 here in Washington. 

Because of its unique character and its 
devotion to the pursuit of excellence in 
all aspects of culture, I am taking the 
liberty of calling it to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Senate. From its 
statement of purpose and philosophy, I 
feel confident that it will make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the cultural life 
of the United States and other nations 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of purpose of 
Renaissance International be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of purpose was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSES OF RENAISSANCE 

INTERNATIONAL 
AIMS , 

Renaissance International is a nonpoliti- 
cal, cultural organization devoted to improv- 
ing international understanding and 
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friendship on a people-to-people basis. It 
strives to safeguard and expand the basic 
concepts of freedom, liberty, and the dignity 
of the individual. It is dedicated to recap- 
turing the Renaissance spirit in the 20th 
century: the pursuit of excellence in all 
human endeavors leading to genuine cul- 
tural values. It intends to establish facili- 
ties for social and academic meetings. 


PHILOSOPHY » 


The philosophical framework for the or- 
ganization was inspired by the ideas prey- 
alent during the centuries of the European 
Renaissance from 1300 to 1600. Unprece- 
dented scientific breakthroughs in recent 
years compare in many respects with dis- 
coveries of the 14th and 15th centuries. 
Once again we experience a need for pure 
research, discussion, self-criticism, and de- 
velopment of the arts, as well as the ardor 
for a more creative and abundant life. Cul- 
ture determines a people's spiritual, mental, 
and material well-being. Excellence at all 
levels of achievement provides the base for 
culture. The self seeks instinctively’ for 
mastery and excellence—to nurture and en- 
courage that mastery builds genuine cul- 
ture. High individual performance is the 
mainspring of the dynamism to be emu- 
lated in the Renaissance philosophy. 

MEMBERSHIP 


Both sexes of any nationality may become 
members in RI. Each applicant will be 
judged by the degree of excellence achieved 
in his chosen field of endeavor. Election to 
membership will be for life. 


PROGRAMS 


RI plans to conduct international meetings 
on the arts, science, education, and philos- 
ophy. Initially, seminars will be held ir. 
Washington, D.C., and will consist of plenary 
sessions, lectures, and group dynamic dis- 
cussions in special fields of interest. It is 
also planned to award fellowships in various 
fields to persons who have made outstanding 
contributions in the renaissance fields. In 
the overseas establishments, in addition to 
seminars, it is planned to offer daily pro- 
grams featuring the finest in the arts, eg. 
concerts, exhibits, and social events designed 
for the members’ entertainment. The first 
Renaissance Society Conference is planned 
to examine a renaissance in world art 
through an international seminar to be con- 
ducted in Washington, D.C., in late Novem- 
ber 1960. Artists, art students, professors, 
art collectors, and art historians, worldwide, 
will be invited to exchange ideas and infor- 
mation on the role of art in fostering inter- 
national understanding and culture. 


ORGANIZATION 


Renaissance International, Inc., is a serv- 
ice corporation for the Renaissance Society. 
Stock may be purchased in Renaissance In- 
ternational, Inc., only as outlined in the 
Offering circular. It is planned to build a 
socig¢ty of about 10,000 international mem- 
bers. 

FACILITIES 


Initially, the society proposes to secure 
physical facilities in Washington, D.C., or :n 
Rome, Italy. Subsequently, facilities may be 
established in Paris, London, and Frankfurt. 
Clubrooms will be decorated in the Renais- 
sance motif. Original paintings, statuary, 
books, jewelry, and other objects d'art will 
be collected by the Society for display in its 
buildings; a restaurant, conference rooms, 
and other accommodations are projected. 
It is planned to contract for these facilities 
at the earliest practicable date. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The Renaissance Society’s advisory com- 
mittee will consist of prominent persons of 
many nationalities recognized for their 
leadership qualities. 
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INFORMATION 


A quarterly Renaissance Bulletin will be 
sent to all society members. It will contain 
programs of general interest in the fields of 
international communication, science, and 
education. The society maintains offices at 
934 E Street NW., in Washington, D.C. 





“Dead Hand at the Throttle”—The 
Damage to the Railroad Industry 
From Outmoded Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the Washington Daily 
News *is entitled “Dead Hand at the 
Throttle.” The dead hand refers to an- 
cient Federal regulatory legislation 
which stifles the vital railroad industry. 

While the editorial points out that re- 
peal of these outmoded rules and regu- 
lations would not solve all of the prob- 
lems plaguing this industry, it makes the 
telling point that relief would be a shot 
in the arm to. the railroads and enable 
them to compete more fairly with other 
forms of transportation. 

It is time to consider the problems of 
railroads now. 

The editorial, which appeared Feb- 
ruary 2, 1960, follows: 

Deap HAND AT THE THROTTLE 
A railroad strike could damage the country 





. vastly more than even the 116-day steel shut- 


down. Negotiations between management 
and a number of the rail unions are continu- 
ing, but he pattern increasingly resembles 
the march of events which closed the steel 
mills. The two sides are far apart, with no 
sign of material concession by either. 

The railroads say they can’t pay the 12 to 
14 percent pay increase demand by the 
unions and they raise the familiar issue of 
work rules. “Featherbedding,” they say, is 
costing them $500 million a year. 

Railroad men, meaning the crews which 
operate the trains, have traditionally been 
substantial citizens. There is, we think, 
much sympathy with their efforts to protect 
both their jobs and their pay scales. ; 

On the other hand, the financial plight of 
the railroads is unquestioned. They have 
been plagued by punitive taxes and hog-tied 
with outmoded regulations which hamper 
their competition with other forms of trans- 
portation. The fact soon must be faced that 
‘there isn’t much more blood in that turnip. 

The situation as regards the locomotive 
engineers is near the breaking point. They 
have halted negotiations and will poll their 
40,000 members on a strike. ‘The firemen are 
in a similar position but have asked media- 
tion. In all there are 711,000 railroad work- 
ers, rerpesented by 21 unions. A walkout 
by almost any of these could throw the 
others out of work and cause widespread 
further unemployment by halting the Na- 
tion’s principal means of transportation. 

Fortunately a strike cannot come abruptly. 
Under the Railway Labor Act, it must be 
delayed for 60 days while a factfinding board 
studies the controversy and makes recom- 
mendations. That would throw a strike—if 
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there is to be one—sometime into the early 
summer. 

Federal regulatory legislation, written 
when the rails were a virtual monopoly, keeps 
a dead hand on the throttle of this vital 
industry. Repeal of a lot of it would not 
magically solve all the railroads’ troubles. 
But it would help. It would encouraye ag- 
gressive managements to go after the busi- 
ness which would encourage investment in 
new equipment and provide workers a re- 
spectable wage. 

Congress should give this matter serious 
attention while there still is time—rather 
than wait for an emergency requiring abrupt 
action to keep the trains moving. 





No Housing Worries Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 





ing example of what can be done by 
private citizens to meet the housing 
needs of retirees. It 
the State of Oregon,’and to the dedi- 
cated people 
true. To this extent, the Reader’ 
article was one which Portianders could 
read with pride and a 
However, the title of the 
extremely misleading and, taken 
face value, would have indicated a very 
incorrect picture of the housing situa- 
tion in Portland as its affects retired 
people. The title was “Nog Housing 
Worries Here.” That is simply not the 
case. - 
Mr. Gene Rossman, executive director 
of the Portland Housing Authority, has 
written to the Reader’s Digest pointing 
out the serious housing problem which 
remains in Fortland, in spite of the exist- 
ence of Willamette View Manor, 
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given its readers. The conservative edi- 
torial policy of the Reader’s Digest has 
long been sensed by most people but 
this admission that material showing 
that there is a housing shortage does not 
fit their editorial requirements is, in my 
experience, a uniquely frank one. 

However, I do feel that the materials 
brought together by Mr. Rossman should 
be made available to the public, to com- 
bat the incorrect notion that there are 
no housing problems in Portland. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include Mr. 
Rossman’s letter to the Digest and the 
accompanying article at the conclusion 
of my remarks in the Recor. 

The letter and article follows: 

HovsInc AUTHORITY OF 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
Portland, Oreg., January 8, 1960. 
Mr. DeWrrr WALLACE, 
Editor, Reader’s Digest, 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Wattace: Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth than the title of the 
story starting on page 193 of your January 
issue—“‘No Housing Worry Here.” 

Prom my vantage point-as executive di- 
rector of the Housing Authority of Portland, 
Oreg., I am in position to observe condi- 
tions, as they actually exist, that relate to 
the real problems on housing of a vast ma- 
jority of our aging population in this area— 
and perhaps throughout the country. 

Our recent physical survey of the private 
dwellings of Portland's more than 5,000 sen- 
jor citizens who are recipients of old-age 
assistance alone revealed that over 75 per- 
cent of these oldsters are presently housed 
in critically substandard living quarters. 
The results of this survey were carried in 
the Nation’s press and eventually encom- 
passed three pages (14813-14815) of the Au- 
gust 18, 1959, ConGREssIONAL Recorp of the 
US. Senate. 

Attached is the story as I see it. I hope 
you will publish it, if only to keep the rec- 
ord straight. There is a housing worry here 
in Portland, Oreg.—a worry that has this re- 
sponsible community really concerned. 

This worry does not relate to the elderly 
who can afford to while away their golden 
years in beautiful, palatial retirement homes 
such as featured in your January issue. Our 
community's concern is that the less fortu- 
nate and by far greater proportion of our 
senior citizens may spend their declining 
days in dignity—housed in decent, safe, and 
sanitary dwellings. 

Yes, Portland, Oreg., does have a housing 
worry—a problem that cannot be solved by 
such elaborate and expensive manors as the 
one you describe. 

Sincerely, 
Genet W. RossMAN, 
Ezecutive Director. 

You don't have to be old to be poor, but it 
helps. Every passing day marks the 65th 
birthday for more than a thousand Ameri- 
cans most of whom have seen their earning 
capacity sharply reduced by on-rushing old 
age and their dwindling savings virtually 
wiped out by inflation, spiraling taxes, and 
the mounting cost of medical care. 

In 1954, nearly half of the families headed 
by @ person age 65 or older had a gross an- 
nual income of less than $2,000, and about 
two-thirds of all persons age 65 and living 
alone or with nonrelatives had an income of 
less than ‘$1,000 a year. Subsequent surveys 
have indicated that the economic position of 
this country’s aging population is progress- 
ively deteriorating. 

“Fifteen million people in the United 
States are age 65 or over. Since 1900, the 
total population of the United States has 
doubled, but the number of persons 45 to 
64 years of age has tripled, and the number 
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age 65 and older has quadrupled”; these are 
statistics made public in January, 1957, by 
the U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare in its “Fact Book on Aging.” 
This report, although the latest of its kind, 
is now 3 years out of date, and nearly a 
million more people have since joined the 
ranks of the senior-citizen population of the 
United States. 

While church and fraternal organizations 
are building Utopian retirement homes with 
built-in medical care for their elderly mem- 
bers of at least moderate wealth, what’s to 
be done about housing and caring for the 
needy aging—a vast number of whom are 
living in disease-ridden, rotting slums? 

A recent survey conducted by the Housing 
Authority of Portland, Oreg., revealed that 
of some 5,000 elderly persons who are recip- 
ients of old-age assistance in that city, more 
than 75 percent are presently housed in se- 
riously substandard dwellings. Average gross 
monthly income of these senior citizens was 
determined to be $99.44. Doesn't approxi- 
mately this same situation exist in almost 
every part of the country? Reports of simi- 
lar surveys from other areas would so in- 
dicate. 

While the 1959 report of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of the U.S. Congress 
plumps for larger unemployment benefits, 
more Federal aid for education, for medical 
research and scientific research, and- while 
United Fund-Community Chest drives clamor 
for finances to aid youth movements and a 
variety of disease research programs—all 
worthy beneficiaries; who is réally seeking a 
sound solution to the Nation’s No. 1 in- 
ternal economic and social problem: the 
housing and care of the indigent aged? 

Our Nation’s lawmakers are talking about 
generously expanded social security benefits 
in 1960—mainly of increasing the minimum 
pension from $33 per month to $40. What 
will this added $7 buy in terms of decent, 
safe and sanitary shelter, in terms of ade- 
quate food and clothing and proper medical 
care for our indigent oldsters whose numbers 
are multiplying so fast that last year’s sta- 
tistics are today woefully obsolete? 

The fact that the United States pays out 
more than $2 billion a year in matching 
State and local aid to the needy aged, the 
blind, the disabled, and dependent children, 
is of small personal satisfaction to our grow- 
ing population of senior citizens who face 
their golden years without funds or hope. 
Their meager share of the total welfare out- 
lay gives them little expectation of spending 
their declining years in dignity. 

Some say that people who don’t have the 
fortitude and perseverance to save success- 
fully for their declining years during their 
productive years do not deserve very much in 
the way of consideration. Yet how many of 
these less fortunate old people are hapless 
victims of our times, former productive citi- 
zens of considerable character and substance 
who have contributed their share, and more, 
in taxes, in community effort through 
church, fraternal, and civic activity, in serv- 
ice to their country in time of war? In the 
name of humanity, can their problem be 
ignored? 

Portland, Oreg., does not presume to ig- 
nore their problem. On the drawing boards 
of the local housing authority are plans for 
a 10-story apartment house tc provide 120 
units of decent, safe, and sanitary housing 
accommodations for senior citizens of low 
income. The building will be located in 
downtown Portland near the present living 
quarters of the largest concentration of el- 


derly persons on old-age assistance in the _ 


city. Such luxuries as glass-paneled shower 
stalls, featured by many private retirement 
homes for the well-to-do aged, will not be 

ted into this planned structure. 


imcorpora 
. Every effort will be made, however, to pro- 


vide the basic safety and sanitation factors 
that will permit the aged tenants to live 





in comparative comfort and security—within 
the budgetary limitations imposed by the 


Federal Government. A review of the rent- ~ 


als presently paid by the 96 elderly tenants° 
living in cottage-type permanent units of. 
the Housing Authority of Portland shows 
the average monthly gross rent to be $32.57. 
Average gross monthly income of these ten- 
ants is $134.54. To be financially feasible, 
it would appear that—even with its Fed- 
eral subsidy—this new project must charge 
a minimum rental of $45 per month. This 
will leave a pitifully small monthly balance 
from which the average tenant may be ex- 
pected to meet the expense of barest neces- 


* sities—food, clothing, and medical care. 


Portland’s public housing project for the 
elderly in the downtown area is being pat~- 
terned closely after the very few similar 
projects already in successful operation 
throughout the Nation, notably in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and in New York City. A small 
area in the project will be made available 
for community-service activities, such as 
visiting nurses. headquarters, TV room, 
crafts area, small library; but under Fed- 
eral regulations these facilities may not be 
equipped or staffed through public-housing 
funds, and the local housing authority must 
rely upon contributions from local private 
and public agencies, 

When completed, this new project will 
accommodate barely 3 percent of Portland’s 
elderly persons who are recipients of old- 
age assistance alone and who are known 
to be presently residing in critically sub- 
standard living quarters. What about the 
other 97 percent? And what about the ad- 
ditional thousands of low-income elderly 
in the local area who are miserably sub- 
sisting on small pensions and/or social se- 
curity and who are living in rundown family 
homes or walkup, cold-water flats? 

Significantly, public awareness of this 
situation is being brought into sharp focus 
as such public works as Federal and State 
highway construction and local urban re- 
newal development are displacing our in- 
digent elderly at a rapid pace. 

But what good is public awareness, really, 
when for lack of adequate Federal funds 
nothing substantial cam be done to relocate 
these displaced, indigent oldsters in decent, 
safe, and sanitary living quarters at a price 
they can afford to pay. 

Reports from other local public housing 
authorities throughout the Nation indicate 
that Portland’s problem is not peculiar to 
this specific area, but exists to lesser or 
greater degree in metropolitan and rural 
areas all over the country. The main point 
is that local communities are unable to 
cope with it. It is a Federal problem. 

According to recent news reports, Nikita 
S. Khrushchev seems to be currently taking 
time out from his saber-rattling to put his 
own house in order, to build economic se- 


curity for his. own people at home. ~ 


Couldn’t Uncle Sam take his hand off the 
holster for only a moment or two and divert 
just a few billions from “aid to fereigners” 
to “aid to our own aged”? 





Birkett L. Williams Elected President of 
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VANIK. Mr. Speaker, as ® 
Clevelander, I take great pleasure in di- ie 
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recting attention to the election of Mr. 
Birkett L. Williams, of my city, as presi- 
dent of the National Automobile Dealers 
Association at its annual meeting which 
is closing in Washington this week. 

I first met Birkett L. Williams as a 
fellow member of the board of trustees 
of the Family Service Association of 
Cleveland, a united appeul organization, 
dedicated to the preservation of family 
unity in our community. 

To Birkett Williams the obligations 
to the community come first. Cleve- 
landers are thoroughly familiar with his 
work in the Red Cross, the Community 
Fund, the Boy Scouts, and Family Serv- 
ice Association, and a host of other civic 
organizations. 

During World War II he served as 
OPA Director, an exacting assignment 
he carried out with dispatch and dis- 
tinction. He also served a term as safety 
' director of the city of Cleveland, a most 
difficult and demanding job which he 
handled with skill and with courage. 

In the automotive trade in Cleveland, 
in Ohio, and throughout the Nation 
Birkett L. Williams is recognized as a 
symbol of business integrity in a busi- 
ness activity of tense and vigorous com- 
petition. For over 35 years as an auto- 
mobile dealer in Cleveland he has de- 
veloped and maintained the highest 
business standards of the industry. 

Mr. Birkett L. Williams richly deserves 
the honor which the Nation’s auto deal- 
ers have conferred upon him this week. 
The industry will be enriched by his in- 
spiring leadership and his lasting con- 





Lawyer-Pilots Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, Iam hap- 
py to bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress the formation of the Lawyer- 
' Pilots Association and am happy to note 
that its first national president is a resi- 
dent of the first cistrict of the State of 
New Jersey. 

I have known personally several of 

the incorporators of this association and 
can attest to their civic-mindedness, 
| their patriotism and their intense in- 
- terest in all things pertaining to avia- 
tion. 
_ . The Lawyer-Pilots Association was in- 
_ corporated as the Legal Eagles Associa- 
tion under an act of Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, entitled “Title 15, 
of the Revised Statutes,” and the several 
supplements thereto and, acts amenda~ 
tory thereof, being a corporation other 
than one for pecuniary profits. 

The purposes for which this corpora- 
tion is formed are to promote a spirit of 
fellowship within the legal profession for 


' those having a pilot’s interest in avia- 


| tion; to promote general aviation safety; 
_ to promote cooperation with civilian 
| agencies in times of emergencies and en- 
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gaged in the welfare of our country; to 
assist in the drafting, interpretation and 
enforcement of laws affecting aviation in 
all of its phases; to study and attain 
more. advanced proficiency and knowl- 
edge in the operation of aircraft; to 
stimulate aviation consciousness and ac- 
ceptance in young men and women and. 
to advance safe flying procedures. 

The original incorporators were: Al- 
bert Rathblott, William G. Freeman, 
and the Honorable Alfred R. Pierce, all 
of Camden, N.J., Merrill Armour, of 
Washington, D.C.; Alfred L. Wolf and 
Frank Kingston Smith, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Stuart M. Speiser, David C. Quinn 
and Howard G. Law, Jr., all 6f New York 
City. 

The corporation held its first meeting 
on October 25, 1959, at the Concord Ho- 
tel, Monticello, N.Y., where the member- 
ship, by appropriate resolution, amended 
the certificate of incorporation to 
change the name Legal Eagles Associa- 
tion. to the Lawyer-Pilots Association. 

The first board of directors elected 
by the association were: Albert Rath- 
blott, Camden, N.J.; Edwin Marger, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; Frank J. Docktor, 
Washington, Pa.; Lackland H. Bloom, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Herbert H. Freise, Walla 
Walla, Wash.; Margaret L. Lebair, 
Trenton, N.J.; -Charles W. Sydnor, 
Sandston, Va.; Charles R. Conklin, 
Delta, Colo.; Robert N. Grosby, Norwalk, 
Conn.; Merrill Armour, Washington, 


D.C.; Somers T. Brown, Washington, 


D.C.; Don N. Kersten, Ft. Dodge, Iowa; 
Robert G. Lake, Pratt, Kans.; Ernest L. 
Bell III, Keene, N.H.; Howard G. Law, 
Jr., New York, N.Y.; Stuart M. Speiser, 
New York, N.Y.; Nicholas Zinni, Ba- 
tavia, N.Y.; William A. Richards, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; John D. Starn, Fremont, 
Ohio; Jerry O. Stephens, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Dean L. Foote, Allentown, Pa.; 


‘Oliver N. -Hormell, California, Pa.; 


Frank Kingston Smith, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Alfred L. Wolf, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
John A. Varone, Providence, R.I.; Shel- 
don N. Lelchuk, Miami Beach, Fila.; 
John W. Kitchen, Toledo, Ohio. 

The officers of the corporation are: 
Albert Rathblott, national president; 
Edwin Marger, regional vice president, 
southeast region; Frank J. Docktor, re- 
gional vice president, northeast region; 
Lackland H. Bloom, regional vice presi- 
dent, central region; Hon. Herbert H. 
Freise, regional vice president, western 
region; Margaret L. LeBair, secretary; 
and Charles W. Sydnor, treasurer. 

Membership in this association is open 
to all who are duly licensed lawyers and 
hold, or who have held, a valid pilot’s 
certificate. Membership, for a term not 
exceeding 1 year from the date of the 
original application for membership, is 
available for duly licensed lawyers who 
hold a student’s pilot certificate, with at 
least 5 hours of solo flight time. 

The aim of the association basically 
concerns aviation safety and the demo- 
cratic administration of the civil air 
regulations and appropriate statutes. . 

The association now has membership 
in 34 States and applications in process 
for membership in 12 additional States. 

The States which now have members 
are as follows: Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
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fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missou- 
ri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

Applications are pending in Alabama, 
Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Maine, Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Utah, and Vermont. 

I wish the members well in their en- 
deavors and am certain they will make 
definite contributions to the advance- 
ment of safe flying conditions and the 
progress of aviation in the United 
States. 





Tax Benefits for Conservation Groups 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OR REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months there has been an unfortunate 
tax development affecting conservation 
organizations, including the Audubon 
Society with whose work and objectives 
most Members of Congress are familiar. 

These conservation groups carry on 
outstanding programs to educate the 
public, safeguard our natural resources, 
and preserve the scientific, educational, 
and recreational areas of our country. 
Few, if any, will dispute the great work 
of these organizations, so much so that 
historically" the Congress has granted 
special tax exemptions for conservation 
groups. 

On the other hand, Congress has also 
sought, to restrict abuses of special in- 
terest groups by curbing tax exemptions 
to those groups who among other things 
are attempting to influence legislation. 

Current interpretations of this law 
are posing serious problems to conserva- 
tion organizations although so far as I 
know no bona fide conservation group, 
certainly not the Audubon Society, de- 
votes any substantial part of its activi- 
ties to influencing legislation. Yet, if 
any activity of a conservation group 
can be identified as influencing legisla- 
tion, for example, less than 5 percent in 
the case of a New England organization, 
the Internal Revenue Service may rule 
that the group is not entitled to the tax 
exemptions Congress has seen fit to 
grant. 

Faced with this dilemna, consefvation 
organizations must restrict their educa- 
tional activities because this tax exemp- 
tion is vitally important in insuring con- 
tributions without which few natural 





which prompted the Congress to grant 
tax exemptions to conservation groups 
are being defeated. 
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In the light of this unfortunate situ- 
ation, Mr. Speaker, I am introducing to- 
day appropriate legislation to maintain 

tax-exemption benefits for nonprofit 
conservation organizations, presently 
entitled to such benefits under existing 
laws, even though some of their activi- 
ties may include attempts to influence 
legislation. My bill would preserve for 
conservation groups tax benefits they 
now hold as distinterested spokesmen 
for the public interest in conservation 
matters. 

The text of my bill follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
170(c)(2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to definition of charitable 
contribution) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“The requirement of subparagraph (D) shall 
not apply in the case of any corporation, 
trust, chest, fund, or foundation whose 
principal purpose is to promote the con- 
servation of natural resources in the United 
States.” 

Sec. 2. Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to list of 
exempt organizations) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(A)” before “no part”’; 

(2) by inserting “(B)” before “no sub- 
stantial part”, and inserting “(unless its 
principal purpose is to promote the con- 
servation of natural resources in the United 
States)” after “the activities of which”; 
and 

(3) by inserting “(C)” before “which does 
not participate”’. 

Src. 3. (a) Clause (ii) of section 2106(a) 
(2) (A) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to definition of taxable estate) is 
amended by inserting after “no substantial 
part of the activities of which” the follow- 
ing: “(unless its principal purpose is to pro- 
mote the conservation of natural resources 
in the United States) ”’. 

(b) Clause (ili) of such section 2106(a) 
(2) (A) is amended by out “no sub- 
stantial part of the activities of such trus- 
tee or trustees, or of such fraternal society, 
order, or association,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “no substantial part 
of the activities of such trustee or trustees 
or of such fraternal society, order, or asso- 
ciation (unless the principal purpose thereof 
is to promote the conservation of natural 
resources in the United States)”. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 2522(a)(2) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
charitable and similar gifts by citizens and 
residents) is amended by inserting after “no 
substantial part of the activities of which” 
the following: “(unless its principal purpose 
is to promote the conservation of natural 
resources in the United States) ”. 

(b) Paragraphs (2) and (3) of section 
2522(b) of such Code (relating to charitable 
and similar gifts by nonresidents) are each 
amended by inserting after “no substantial 
part of the activities of which” the follow- 
ing: “(unless its principal purpose is to pro- 
mote the conservation of natural resources in 
the United States) ”. 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by the first 
two sections of this Act shall apply only with 
respect taxable years ending on or after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 
The amendment made by section 3 shall ap- 
ply only with respect to the estates of in- 
viduals dying om or after such date. The 
amendments made by section 4 shall apply 
only with respect to gifts made in calendar 
years ending on or after such date. 


_years ago. 
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“Dinner With Ike” Address of Hon. Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address: 
ADDRESS OF THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, GOVERNOR 

OF MarYLAND 1951-59, “Dinner WITH IKE,” 

RIVERSIDE, CALIF., WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 

1960 

In every presidential year a man who 
makes a party speech feels compelled, by 
custom if not by law, to make his address 
largely a recital of the triumphs ‘of the ad- 
ministration, if his party is in power, or of 
the crimes of the administration, if it is out 
of power. But this year presents an unusual 
problem. Neither party is entirely in, nor 
entirely out, but half in and half out; and 
so it has been for 6 years. 

In this unusual year, then, I propose to 
make an unusual speech, one that does not 
consist of a catalog of Republican tri- 
umphs, or of Democratic crimes for it is 
often the case that the overt acts of the ad- 
ministration, or of Congress, or of both, tell 
only half of the story of the times, perhaps 
much less than half. 

Political whoop-la has its place in a cam- 
paign to stir up enthusiasm, but it is not 
with whoop-la that I propose to deal to- 
night. Rather, it is with the solid arguments 
of quiet and factual conversation. * 

For, proud as many of us are of the Re- 
publican Party and its accomplishments 
through the years, the tribute tonight is 
specifically to a man * * * a great leader of 
people, a great statesman in his own effective 
way, a great President of the United States. 

For the party, there is glory enough in 
the fact that it gave to the country Dwight 
David Eisenhower. 

For the times with which we have had to 
deal * * * and the conditions with which 
we have had to cope, we could have done 
nothing more magnificent. 

There is precedence for this aptitude of 
the Republican Party to produce the man for 
a particularly trying—and especially danger- 
ous—period of history. 

Consider its achievements of exactly 100 
Was all the legislation of the 
next 5 years, and all the administrative abil- 
ity, and all the other services put together 
in one heap half as great a party triumph 
as having given the country Abraham Lin- 
coln? 

Do not misunderstand me, I am not try- 
ing to tell you that the modern President is 
another Lincoln, for the two men are dif- 
ferent in many respects. But in-one respect 
I maintain that they are exactly alike—each 
was the man for the times. Changing times 
call for men of different types, but the po- 
litical party that presents to the country the 
kind of man that the times require has per- 
formed the greatest service that is within the 
power of a party. 4 

I am not such a hidebound partisan as to 
denounce everything that was done in the 
20 years preceding the first election of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. They were extremely 
turbulent years, not in this country only, but 
throughout the world, and in such times a 
great many changes have to be made in 
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great haste, which makes it morally certain 
that there will be great mistakes. So it was 
in the case of America, and yet, with all the 
mistakes, we made some definite and valu- 
able political, social, and economic gains in 
that period. 

But the more rapidly a country is advanc- 
ing, the sooner comes the day when its first 
necessity is to pause, take stock, and correct 
the errors into which it is sure to have fallen. 
That is always a critical moment, for there 
are always those whose desire is to convert 
the pause into a retreat. It is extremely 
difficult to find a man with the rare com- 
bination of qualities required for that situ- 
ation. He must be able to pause without 
taking a backward step. He must be ready 
also to move ahead when the-time to move 
is ripe. He must be able to weed out errors 
without throwing away gains, and we have 
Scripture for it that to pull up tares with- 
out destroying wheat is an all but impos- 
sible task. 

The first requirement, of course, is high 
intelligence, but it is only the first. Many a 
brilliant man would make a hopeless Presi- 
dent. The second requirement is utter de- 
votion to the country, but that is not all. 
There are sincere patriots who could not 
possibly lead the country anywhere except 
into trouble. The supreme requirement for 
such a situation as we faced in 1952 was 
neither brilliance nor patriotism, but the 
ability to command the confidence of the 
millions who must entrust their destinies to 
the President’s hands. This elusive, inde- 
finable quality Lincoln had, and Eisenhower 
has, and in that respect I do not hesitate to 
say that the Republican Party’s gift to the 
country in 1952 is worthy to be compared to 
its gift in 1860. 

Nor was this a service to the United States 
alone. After more than 30 years of prac- 
tically incessant warfare—for even during 
the long armistice of 1919-39 there. were 
small wars smoul somewhere almost 
without cessation—the world was uneasily 
and laboriously adjusting itself to a new 
order when Eisenhower took the helm of our 
ship of state. It is impossible to overesti- 


mate the value, not to us alone but to all © 


Western civilization, of having at the head 
of one of the two dominant military powers 
a@ man whose integrity was so far above sus- 
picion that detraction itself could not at- 
tack it. 

I hold high the values of diplomatic skill, 
of clever statecraft, of historical learning, 
of judgment of men, and all the other at- 
tributes that a successful political leader 
must have. Dwight Eisenhower is proficient 
in all of these. Yet when-they have all been 
added together there is one thing bigger than 


the whole sum, and that thing is known to . 


us by the one word “character.” It is in this 
factor that the President. stands head and 
shoulders above the vast majority of men in 
public—or private—life, and it is this that 
has given him the greater part of the power 
that he has wielded throughout the world. 

I remind you that he, for 40 years a soldier 


_ by profession, and not: only that, but one 


who in 1944 commanded the most gigantic 
assemblage of military power ever entrusted 
to a single officer, has for nearly 8 years 
exercised more power in the world than he 
had when he commanded the Normandy in- 
vasion, and that without touching the sword. 

This is, I submit, one of the most remark- 
able records of ali times, but it happens to 
have an illustrious precedent in American 
history. It is not the first, it is the second 


time that it has been accomplished in this 


country, At the very of our na- 


tional history, which was, like the present, 4 
a time of doubt, uncertainty, and difficult — 
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adjustment to a new order of ‘things, we 
raised to the highest office an American sol- 
dier who proved to be even greater in peace 
than he had been in war. But the solid rock 
on which this Nation was founded was not 
the intellectual brilliance, nor the profound 
learning, nor diplomatic skill, but the sheer 
character of George Washington 

When one considers the magnitude of 
perils through which our country has been 
threading its way, it becomes evident that 
all the fine positive accomplishments of 
President Eisenhower are more than matched 
by his brilliant avoidance of appalling er- 
rors in the face of powerful forces that 
sought to thrust him into them. In a world 
bristling with hatred and suspicion, he did 
not lead us into war. In a-world slowly 
recovering from the most damaging wars 
ever fought, he did not lead us into wild 
inflation. A wounded and outraged coun- 
try, he did not permit to drift into ruinous 
self-pity and churlish solitude. Under se- 
vere provocation from an inveterate foe, he 
did not allow. exasperation to betray him 
into rash action. Constantly harassed by 
those who foolishly dream of setting back 
the hands of the clock, he steadily required 
of America 20th-century action in a 20th- 
century world. 

This is the leader who was the Republican 
Party’s gift to the Nation at a critical mo- 
ment in history. I do not say that it was 
the one greatest gift that a political party 
ever made. But I do assert that to find its 
equal, you must go back to Lincoln and 
Washington. 

On that showing I am content to rest the 
Pparty’s case before the country and the 
world. Certainly there is plenty more to be 
said and in the course of the campaign it 
will be said; but all the rest is in the nature 
of what lawyers call corroborative testi- 


- mony. The last, final proof of a party’s value 


is not in its legislative brilliance, nor in its 
political skill. It is in the party’s ability 
at a time of crisis to éome up with a man 
with the qualities of mind and heart that 
enabie him to meet that crisis. 

Since no two crisis are ever exactly the 
same, a different type of leader is required 
each time. We did not need a Washington 
in 1860. We did not need a Lincoln in 1952. 
But we did need a Washington in 1789, we 
did need a Lincoln in 1860, and we did need 
an Eisenhower in 1952. The type of leader- 
ship required at any specific time is a detail. 
The test of a party is always to be ready with 
the man. The Republican Party met that 
test in 1952, which is its best possible claim 
to the confidence of the people. 

And the leader of these momentous years 
is possessed of aonther magnificent gift * * * 
the ability to gather about him and to in- 
spire other men of dedication, other men of 
faith in America and in the ways of free- 
dom, other men who place the country above 
themselves * * * men, for example, like the 
late John Foster Dulles of cherished mem- 
ory * *.* men like Dulles’ illustrious suc- 
cessor, Christian Herter * * * and men like 
the President's own partner in political cam- 
paigns and his aide and confidant in the 
complex affairs of modern government * * * 
RicHarD MruHavs Nixon. 

Yes, we have more than justified our exist- 
ence as a political party and have estab- 
lished a valid claim to the trust of the people 
through the leadership that we have fur- 
nished to our country in times of past and 
present crisis. 

And we are prepared to continue to do so 
in these times of continuing crisis. 

As the campaign develops there will be 
time enough to go into secondary details. 
But at the start I maintain that we should 
go before the country reminding all Ameri- 
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cans that today, as in the long ago, when 
the country faced difficulty and danger, we 
are the party that could and did bring to 
the conduct of public affairs one more war- 
rior who is also “first in peace and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” 





Hazleton (Pa.) National Bank Colteies 
Its 70th Anniverary 


EXTENSION oa REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsstory from the 
Hazleton Plain Speaker of Monday, Feb- 


ruary 1, 1960: 

HazLEron NATIONAL BANK, FOUNDED FEBRUARY 
1, 1890, Is CeLEBRATING ITs 70TH ANNIVER- 
SARY 


The Hazleton National Bank is now cele- 
brating its 70th anniversary. 

Founded February 1, 1890, by an active and 
alert group of bankers and other business- 
men, its growth over the years presents a 
cross section of the expansion and develop- 
ment of the city itself. 

The original site of the banking house was 
on the south side of Broad Street, between, 
Laurel and Wyoming, almost opposite the 
present location at the northwestern corner. 
of Broad and Laurel Streets. The site origi- 
nally taken was the former location of the 
Hazleton Savings Bank, pufchased by the 
Hazleton National Bank to house the new 
financial institution. 

Twice the property was remodeled to ac- 
commodate the ever growing business of the 
Hazleton National Bank. The original side 
walls were retained through the two remodel- 
ings but Hazletonians remember best today 
the second alterations, vestiges of which re- 
main in the front of the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., which now occupies the premises 
vacated August 15, 1924, when the Hazleton 
National Bank main office moved into its 
present location. 


‘ FIRST PRESIDENT 


The first president of the Hazleton Na- 

tional Bank was Augustus 8. Van Wickle, 
coal operator, who produced anthracite at 
Milnesville, and at Coleraine in those earlier 
days. 
The first vice president was Elliott P. Kis- 
ner, “sage of Kastanienwald,” whose name 
lives in the first syllable of “Kis-Lyn” school 
created for delinquent boys as an outcome of 
the philanthropic’ activities. Mr. Kisner 
pushed aggressively through his long and 
busy life. 

The original board of directors was E. L. 
Bullock, Beaver Brook coal operator; H. B. 
Conahan, hero of the Stockton mine disaster 
of 1868, prominent contractor, former select 
councilman and former city assessor; Wil- 
liam Schwartz, leading merchant in those 
days; T. D. Jones, coal operator; A. M. Eby, 
civil war hero, who was cashier and secretary 
for many years; Elliott P. Kisner, E. A. Ober- 
render, of the Coxe coal mining official staff; 
A. 8S. Van Wickle, John E. Kern, prominent 
local resident; Dr. F. M. Brundage, Conyng- 
ham doctor who served as U.S. Consul to Aix 
La Chapelie, Germany; F. W. Cooper, son of 
a Harleigh coal operator; J. E. Roderick, State 
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chief of the Bureau of Mines; Henry Knies, 
pioneer merchant; H. E. Sutherland, Hazgle- 
ton stationer; A. M, Bby and William Lauder- 
bach, founder of Lauderbach & Co. 


EARLY DIRECTORS 


From its inception, the Hazleton National 
Bank was fortunate in having the scund 
advice and business experience of leaders in 
the banking, industrial, and commercial life 
of Hazleton. Among those who served it as 
directors were Ario Pardee, Philip V. Weaver, 
Dr. H. B, Casselberry, John G. Kirschner, 
J. B. Hutchison, A. F. Wendel, J. Eimer Jones, 
Dr. Harry Keller, I. P. Pardee, and James Lee 
Pardee. 

When the bank building at Laurel and 
Broad Streets was occupied in 1924, the offi- 
cial setup was: president, I. E. Pardee; vice 
presidents, Frank Pardee and James Lee 
Pardee; cashier, Bert E. Kunkle; assistant 
cashier, H. J. Swettman; directors, Frank 
Pardee, I. P. Pardee, Harry W. Jacobs, Bert 
E. Kunkle, James Lee Pardee, Dr. H. M. Keller, 
George B. Markle, Jr., John H, Wettstine, 
Benjamin F. Morse, John W. Crooks, Patrick 


tember 1, 1906, to $200,000, and on Novem- 
ber 1, 1923, to $500,000. On November 16; 
1959, the was increased to the 
present figure of $750,000. The State bank- 
ing department authorized the Hazelton Na- 


‘ tional Bank. on November 27. 1916, to con- 


duct a trustee business, qualifying it te con- 
duct this important community service and 
thus equipping it to care properly for all the 
banking needs of the steadily growing com-~- 
munity. 

PRESENT OFFICIAL FAMILY 

Main office: 

James F. Koch, president. 

Robert S. Gicking, executive vice presi~ 
dent and cashier. 

William L. Morse, vice president. 

John P. Brew, vice president and trust of- 
ficer. 

James F. Koch, Jr., and Robert K, Gicking, 
assistant vice presidents. 

Rocco D. Fescina, Wilson F. Hill, Edward 
L. Miller and Robert T. Wagner, assistant 
cashiers. 

Arnold Krause, assistant trust officer. 

Michael Tomasko, auditor. 

West End Branch, Robert F. Schmauch, 


Weatherly Branch. Wilbur D. Nyer, assist- 
ant cashier. 

Weissport Branch, L. A. Bisbing, assistant 
cashier. 

The present directors are: John P. Brew, 


ing, Joseph J. Humphries, Mahlon M. Kistler, 
James F. Koch, William L. Morse, Thomas H, 
Probert, and John W. Reidler. 
FINANCIAL GROWTH 
In July 1890, the year the bank had beén 
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An Open Letter to President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is the right of every American to petition 
the leaders of his Government in behalf 
of projects or causes in which he believes. 
Mr. Juan Rivera, Sr., editor of the In- 
ternational, a newspaper printed six 
times per year in Presidio, Tex., has re- 
cently written an open letter to President 
Eisenhower. The letter to the President 
was published in the International and 
gives the Chief Executive certain recom- 
mendations in connection with desired 
projects in Presidio.. Although Mr. 
Rivera’s paper has subscribers in many 
States, I am not certein it will reach the 
President’s eyes. Therefore, in order 
that the letter to President Eisenhower 
may reach official channels, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert the letter at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The letter follows: 

An Open LETTER TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 

Mr. President D. D. Eisenhower, you as 
our great President of the United States of 
America, who has been liberal in giving aid 
to foreign countries and in helping them 
build their cities after the wars. 

I request and ask you, why don’t you 
appropriate some money and improve this 
forgotten village of Presidio, Tex., which is 
200 years back of prosperity and progress? 
This village is not corporated so therefore 
there is no local government to find ways 
and means to improve this old Presidio vil- 





e. 

This village hasn’t got any payroll, as there 
isn’t any industry of any kind, farmers and 
merchants can’t finance any project for the 
good of the village because they all are just 
making a living and paying taxes including 
myself. 

For the sake and health of Presidio citi- 
zens, I request a sewer system and a potable 
water system. The citizens that are able to 
install their own water system has got their 
own sewers to cesspools in their yards and 
as the terrain is sand and gravel probably 
the cesspool contents are seeping through 
the sand direct to their water system. 

Mr. President I also request to please ap- 
propriate some money so that an emer- 
gency hospital be build in Presidio because 
Presidio is 60 miles frem the railroad and 
about 150 miles from the nearest hospital. 

Mr. President, if you are continuing with 
your foreign aid program, please appropriate 
some money to Presidio so that a flood con- 
trol can be build in behalf of the farmers 
whose cotton harvests are in constant danger 
of Rio Grande floods every year. 

Presidio really needs some of that for- 
eign aid money and can use it to great ad- 
vantage especially on the projects I have 
mentioned above. You don’t know the con- 
dition of Presidio village until you come and 
see for yourself or send down a committee 
of inspection. 

Mr. President, I want to let you know 
that Presidio village is the poorest in the 
United States of America, but its citizens 
have been complying with every State, coun- 
try, and county tax law. In spite that we 
all just work for a living. 

In 1935 and during the depression period 
the WPA built roads and schools all over 


, 
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the country and not a cent was spent in 
Presidio village to build the most important 
projects for the health and welfare of its 
citizens. 

So therefore, Mr. President, this letter is a 
petition in the name of Presidio citizens, 
farmers, businessmen and merchants, and 
I beg you to please appropriate some cash 
to build at least those necessary projects I 
have above mentioned without delay. - 

Wishing you grant my important request, 
I beg to remain as ever, 

Your most loyal citizen, 

JUAN Rivera, Sr., Editor. 





Happy Groundhog Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 ° 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp I include the Remington 
News Letter published by the Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., J. P. Linduska, editor, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., entitled “Happy 
Groundhog Day”: 

Happy GROUNDHOG Day 


Come the heat and drought of late sum- 
mer, he dozes in the cool confines of his 
burrow. That’s estivation—of a sort. The 
winter he spends in deep sleep. That’s 
hibernation. And on his own day in Feb- 
ruary he reveals the nature of spring 
weather to follow. That’s long-range prog- 
nostication. 

“But the groundhog’s more than a prize 
sleeper and prophet,” says Joe Linduska, di- 
rector of public relations and wildlife man- 
agement for Remington Arms Co. “He’s a 
liability and an asset, nuisance vermin and 
prized game, a builder of homes for indigent 
rabbits and a razer of homes for indignant 
vacationers. 


First off, he’s. a topflight engineer and a 
soils expert of fio small skill. It’s not often 
you'll find a drowned-out woodchuck den. 
They pick their sites carefully—well-drained 
sidehills with a view. And where they have 
a choice, they select their soil type with even 
greater wizardry. In Connecticut, a survey 
of woodchuck excavations showed they were 
unerring in the selection of sandy loam. 
The accuracy of their Judgment in this de- 
partment was short of amazing since the 
area was a patchwork of soil types. 

After deciding on the place, time is no 
problem te a woodchuck. He has all sum- 
mer and digs a little now and again as his 
mood moves him. Some‘are shiftless and 
settle for basement apartments of utility 
size with a single opening. Others are like 
folks converting old barns. They add a 
room here and a door there with the result 
that some deep-down dwellings are elaborate 
affairs. In Michigan one excavated den had 
over 56 feet of tunnel and 5 entrances. 
Some go down over 6 feet but the average 
maximum depth is nearer 4 feet. s 

A little superstructure appears desirable 
with the result that brush piles are favorite 
spots for a tunnel entrance. Abandoned 
buildings the same. And summer cottages 
frequently turn up with adjoining base- 
ments that weren’t in the plans. 

Like country folks in summertime, the 
woodchuck has lots of company, too—except 
his come in the dead of winter. Skunks, 
opossums and rabbits aplenty all drop in. 


~the den proper. 
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But the proprietor doesn’t mind—in fact, he 
doesn’t even know they’re there. He’s in 
deep sleep in private quarters sealed off from 
His. normally rapid heart 
beat (up to 200 per minute) is slowed to a 
chug—chug of 4 to 5 beats per minute. 
And his body temperature is reduced, too, 
from a normal 37° C. to 8. It all tends to 
conserve energy during the long 6-months 
sleep and abstinence from food. 

Dig out a woodchuck den in winter and 
you’re lixely to find most anything—any- 
thing, that is, except the owner and regular 
tenant. The hibernating cell is so skillfully 
sealed off that it’s seldom you can spot it 
from the main tunnel. But skunks you'll 
find, sometimes a dozen or more, huddled 
together in deep sleep. Mostly they’re all 
females. 

Rabbits, too, will take to “holing-up” in 
rough weather. In Michigan a study was 
made to determine the extent of dem use by 
cottontails. Ferrets were run through 181 
woodchuck burrows and rabbit occupancy 
was correlated with temperatures. Below 
12° F. “holing-up” was three times as preva- 
lent as at temperatures above this level. 

In spring—even early February in some 
places—groundhogs begin to surface. They 
breed soon after emerging from dens and 
31 to 33 days later, they have 4 to 6 young 
‘uns. They eat, and lie in the sun, and eat 
and eat. 

They're not what you'd call fussy eaters 
and will try most anything green. Alfalfa, 
clover, dandelions and my cantaloupes are 
favorite foods. Most any garden vegetable © 
suits them fine—even onions. 

For a burrowing critter that spends more 
than half his life underground you might 
expect him to be ungainly on the ground. 
He’s not. Like the overweight executive 
type, his gait’s a little ambling. But he can 
make good time under pressure. And he can 
shinny up trees and do a fair job of swim- 
ming. I’ve seen them—of all places—sitting 
on a fence post. And this summer we 
thought we had a beaver in one of our duck 
ponds. It turned out to be a well-larded 
‘chuck leisurely paddling across the 10-acre 
pool. 

More than any other animal, the ground- 
hog has led to the development of that spe- 
cial breed of riflemen-——the “varminter.” In 
advanced classes of this select school the 
challenge lies not in numbers bagged but in 
*chuck to rifle distance. The result is stalk- 
ing in reverse. r 

Upon spotting his quarry, the purist. walks 
or drives away from it until it all but fades 
from the naked eye. Then he hauls it back 
up with a 10-power scope, and with sand- 
bags and careful reckoning of wind, trajec- 
tory and other variables he squeezes, hoping 
for that shot he’ll remember. First it’s 400 
yards, then 450—500—. 

On a first exposure to the sport, mine 
came last spring, 550 yards if a foot. For a 
week I was elated. Then questioning 
glances forced an exact measurement. Well, 
it was still enough to add a convert to the 
cult. 





Mikoyan Will Like It in Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, which appeared in 
the Chicago Sun-Times this morning, I 
believe is self-explanatory. I should 
only like to add this footnote. 
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It is indeed lamentable that Deputy 
Premier Mikoyan can now do his 
nefarious work in Cuba only because of 
the added dignity that he acquired 
when he was invited to visit the United 
States last year. I had warned in my 
maiden speech before this Congress that 
_the United States was making a tragic 
mistake in gracing this Communist con- 
~ Sspirator with dignity by arranging 
various receptions in his honor during 
his visit to this country. By its actions, 
the administration has virtually put 
itself in a “straightjacket” and can to- 
day hardly warn the Cubans against the 
high price they must ultimately pay for 
any cooperation with the Soviet rulers 
when the administration; itself, has 
dignified the Soviet rulers in our own 
country. 

Perhaps Mr. Mikoyan’s work in Cuba 
will open the eyes of the formulators of 
our Own American foreign policy. 

The editorial follows: 

Mrixoyan Witt Lixe It In Cuba 


Russia’s deputy premier, Anastas Mikoyan, 
will feel very much at home on his visit to 
Cuba this week to open the Scientific and 
Technical Exposition. He will find the 
sovietization of the country proceeding at 
a pace rivaling that of Russia, itself, after 
the 1917 Revolution. Confiscation of private 
property is moving rapidly, and the nation- 
alization of industry and agriculture is well 
underway. Thought police are being in- 
stalled and the entire population is being 
urged to inform on nonconformist neigh- 
bors.. Courts are being subverted to serve 
the political needs of the Castro dictatorship. 
What’s left of the free press is being sys- 
tematically hounded and bullied toward 
subservience. 

Now, quite evidently, a new phase of the 
sovietization program is in the making— 
the forging of strong economic and cultural 
ties between Cuba and the Soviet Empire. 
Mikoyan, a leading Russian trade expert, 
will discuss increased commerce, and pre- 
sumably the stepping up of the exchange 
of Soviet and Cuban technical personnel— 
@ process already in active motion. Along 
with Mikoyan, trade missions from other 
Iron Curtain countries are arriving in Cuba 
with attractive mutual trade proposals. 

Thus, the prospect of a new Soviet satel- 
lite 90 miles south of our continental borders 
increases day by day. Perhaps next week 
Prime Minister Fidel Castro will entertain 
the notion of building a few Red missile 
bases—say, where the U.S. naval base at 
Guantanamo now stands. 

In the light of all this, President Eisen- 
hower’s policy of turning the other cheek 
for the sake of the Cuban people, becomes 
more difficult each day. The time is near 
when a total fresh look will be needed lest 
our concern for the Cuban people become 
as academic as our concern for the people 
of Russia has been for the past 43 years. 





Major Coal Mining Operations at Dupont, 
Pa., Gives Way to Strip Mining 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 


~ 
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orp, I include the following article which 

was featured in the Dupont news section 

of the Pittston Sunday Dispatch of Jan- 

uary 31, 1960: 

Srrre MINING WirPrnc Ovt Last TRACE oF 
Masor Coat OPERATION—PENNSYLVANIA’S 
Tuomas SHAFT Maps Joss For THOUSANDS 
From BorovucH 
One of the major mining operations, that 

employed hundreds of Dupont residents at 

its peak in the 1920’s came to its end this 
past week after some 76 years of mining. 

All the landmarks, buildings, and shafts 
and small gage railroads that were used for 
maintenance, repairs to mine cars and mo- 
tors, and the transportation of coal from the 
mine to the breaker are completely gone 
from the area. The reason for their disap- 
pearannce was stripping work that began in 
the area this past week by the Kaminski 
Brothers Excavating Co., of Pittston Town- 
ship. 

The mining operation that disappeared 
from the scene last week was the Thomas 
Shaft Colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
Dunmore. The colliery was located about 
one-half mile with the western boundary 
line of Dupont Borough, and will be remem- 
bered for a long time because at one time 
or another most everyone from Dupont who 
worked at mining worked at the Thomas 
Shaft. Colliery. 


PEAK IN THE 1920's 


Despite the fact that the colliery began 
operating sometime about 1884 it reached 
its peak production in the 1920’s when it was 
estimated that some 2,000 workers were em- 
ployed at the colliery with the majority of 
them from Dupont Burough. And to top it 
all 99 percent of the working force all 
worked steady day-shift. The other 1 per- 
cent can be accounted for by maintenance 
men who cared for mine pumps, firemen who 
attended the boilers in the firehouse, watch- 
men, and so on. 

It was also estimated that the coal pro- 
duced at the colliery and its subsidiary 
slopes amounted to nearly 5,000 tons daily, 
more or less. 

SUBSIDIARY SLOPES 

The colliery operated four subsidiary 
slopes that produced coal at full capacity in 
the 1920’s, and employed hundreds of coal 
miners. The slopes were the Butler Slope, 
that was located some 2,000 feet west of the 
main mining shaft; the Pepe Slope, about 
3,000 feet in a southeasterly direction from 
the main shaft; the Hennigan Slope, about 
4,000 feet beyond the Pepe Slope in the same 
direction from the main shaft, and the 
Fernwood Slope, at New Boston Settlement. 

All the slopes were served via small-gauge 
locomotive transportation that used two 
locomotives to transport the loaded and 
empty mine cars between all slopes of the 
colliery. The locomotives also supplied cars 
for the sandpits that operated in the Ziegler 
Grove area of Dupont. 

Today the ares. around the old Pepe Slope 
is a built-up area and is occupied by the 
Comerford Outdoor Drive-in Theater, 
Charles Vullo Recapping Co. and the Cus- 
tard Bar on route 315, better known as the 
Dupont-W.B. Highway. 

The Old Hennigan Slope is covered by the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike right-of-way and its 
toll gate. The Fernwood is also covered by 
the turnpike right-of-way. 

The Pepe Slope was last operated by the, 
late Peter Minchello of Pittston and was 
abandoned in the late 1930’s. The Hennigan 
Slope was last operated by the Volpe Coal 
Co. and was also abandoned in the 


late 1930’s. The Fernwood Slope, last oper-— 


ated by the Sussex Coal Co., was also aban- 
doned in the late 1930’s. The Butler Slope 
was last operated hy Barney Guzior Coal Co. 
and was abandoned just about 1 year ago. 
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LARGE UNDERGROUND AREA 


Some of the mine chambers and ‘heading 
roads in the mine workings were driven for 
miles in ali directions. One particular road 
‘that travelled the longest distance in the 
Thomas Shaft working was Miller’s Heading, 
driven by the late George Miller Brostowski 
of McLean street, Dupont. Miller's Heading 
began off Rock Plane and went in a westerly 
direction for 2 miles more or less. Some of 
the workers that walked Miller’s Heading to 
get_to their mine chambers say that they 
used to work under Yatesville Borough. 
Miller’s Heading ended at Maryland Plane 
Slope. This Maryland Plane Slope had eight 
lifts or heading roads off in a left direction 
which were called the Balcony Road; Grave- 
yard Road; Barber’s Heading; Molley’s Air- 
way: Stanzaks; ‘No. 6, 7 and 8 lifts, and all 
were driven for nearly another mile in a left 
direction. It is small wonder that the mine- 
workers ‘of the shaft called it the Maryland 
Section of Thomas Shaft; with supplies on 
the miner’s back ‘t was like walking to the 
State of Maryland. 

OTHER HEADINGS 


From the shaft other roads led to Old 
Boston, the Creek section near the old Flor- 
ence Colliery in Dupont, and to Jenkins 
Junction in Jenkins Township. The main 
heading leading to Old Boston and Jenkins 
Junction was called Ferrick Road and the 
heading: leading to the Creek section was 
called the Creek Section Heading Road. The 
Creek Section was considered a prize section 
to work in, In the Creek section the iate 
Tony Rose Adonizio got his first mining 
contract, and from there went on to form 


.his own~coal company. 


UNDERGROUND MULE BARN 
Not far from the shaft in a southern di- 
rection the mine had an underground mule 
barn where the mules were rested, fed, and 
watered before starting a new day of work 
hauling coal. The mules were only taken 
from the mines when they were hurt, or dur- 
ing a long period of idleness, or other restora- 
tion purposes as defined by the barn boss. 
When, the electric mine motors started to 
replace the mules for hauling the mules 
were removed and sold and the mule barn 
was converted into a sanding and drying 
plant and motor barn. 
MINE FOREMAN’S OFFICES 


On many occasions in the past you may 
have heard someone wise crack that he was 
looking for a job washing windows in the 
mines. -Well this occupation could have 
been fulfilled at the Thomas shaft, for the 
mine foreman’s offices in the mines had many 
windows in them. Why they were put in it 
would be hard to say, but they were there. 
The mine foreman’s office near the shaft was 
constructed from red brick. And all the mine 
roads or tunnels near the shaft were plas- 
tered with concrete and were whitewashed, 
and gave the appearance of subway tunnels 
in New York City. 

OUTSIDE BUILDINGS 


Getting back out from the mines, the 
outside buildings were kept immaculately 
clean, including a well-cut lawn with many 
flowers and shrubbery. 

The main office building that was used by 
the mine superintendent employed around 
20 clerks, whose occupation was preparing 
the mine payroll and other records of min- 
ing, had a lawn with flower beds trimmed and 
marked off with whitewashed rocks. The 
lawn had a 60-foot flagpole where Old Giory 
waved every day. The roads around the 
colliery and the road leading to Dupont was 
graded well and was covered with neat red 
ashes. Other buildings that were near the 
shaft were the electric shop, dual shifting 
shanties for the miners, a large car-repairing 
shop, a locomotive barn, dynamite supply 
houses, fan houses, and three engine houses. 
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All in all, the operation looked like a good- 
sized community. 
FAMOUS BASEBALL TEAM 


The Thomas Shaft Car Shop had a famous 
baseball team in the twenties. The team 
had a baseball field near the car shop and 
practiced daily during the lunch hour. The 
team featured Johnny Hughes, Tosh Mul- 
lins, Ernie Cochrane, Birdie Stahl and others. 

Also located on the premises near the 
Thomas Shaft was its own reserve water 
reservoir—and it contained fish. Many of 
the local boys, who drove cows in the area, 
spent their time fishing and swimming at 
the water reserve when their cows were graz- 
ing in the pastures nearby. 

Also located near the shaft was a large 
mule barn building, loading ramps. and 
storing platforms for heavy equipment and 
motors. Fire hydrants with sheds built 
around them were at various locations. 


OTHERS ALSO GONE 


Other major mining operations that com- 
pletely vanished from Dupont borough dur- 
ing the last 30 years were the “Big Shaft” of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., between the 
Laurel Line tracks and the D. & H. Railroad, 
and the Florence Coa! Co. that was located 
at the site of the Dupont Little League of 
today. 

Looking at the site today one would never 
know that a major colliery once operated 
there. They would never dream that once 
upon a time the site was a thriving indus- 
trial operation for mining anthracite. 

Whether it be man marches on or time 
marches on, regardless of who marches on 
the major coal mining operations of Dupont 
are gone. They are no longer with us—only 
the history remains. 





Education and Adm. Hyman G. Rickover 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the Galveston (Tex.) Sunday 
News of January 31 carrier a thoughtful 
editorial which concerns our educational 
system in general and the opinions of 
Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover in partic- 
ular. As a reflection of local interest 
and sentiment the editorial is worthy of 
close study and attention by the Con- 
gress and by others who may have a part 
in shaping the destinies of the youth of 
our land. 

The editorial follows: 

VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 

The many public declarations of Vice Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover, “father of the US. 
atomic navy,” on what he considers defi- 
ciencies in our country’s education system 
have not been widely heeded by school au- 
thorities and the Nation at large. 

Chosen as a member of the entourage of 
Vice President Ricnarp Nrxow on a visit to 
Russia last year, Admiral Rickover made 
some keen observations of the education sys- 
tems in Russia and the satellite captive 
nations. 

Already aware of the fact that the school 
systems of the advanced nations of Western 
Europe are far ahead of American schools in 
the basic studies of the arts, sciences and 
humanities, the admiral reported some start- 
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ling news about the thoroughness of Soviet 
education in such fields as science and 


Rickover’s report at first was widely hailed 
in America as highly worthy of note and it 
seemed for a time there would be swift action 
leading to corrective measures. 

More recently, the admiral has observed 
that there has been no appreciable correc- 
tive action toward strengthening American 
education, particularly in the public schools. 

He attributes the weaknesses in our sys- 
tem principally to nonacademic school ac- 
tivities such as sports and “made” teacher- 
ships in other fields that have little bearing 
on training the mind and equipping stu- 
dents with basic academic knowledge. 

Admiral Rickover feels that the quickest 
approach toward strengthening our schools 
would come through the establishment by 
the Federal and State governments of per- 
missive educational standards. 

He points out that we have such stand- 
ards for foods, drugs, cosmetics, communi- 
cations, tobacco and liquor, railroads, air- 
ways, etc., so why not have them for educa- 
tion, 
security? f 

Like so many progressive movements, edu- 
cational progress’ stems from ‘needs and de- 
mands at the grassroots. Once our Govern- 
ment leaders realize that our people will not 
remain satisfied to see our schools lagging 
behind those of other advanced nations, 
State and National permissive standards for 
education are likely to come into being. 

One logical approach in strengthening the 
Nation’s educational efficiency and prestige 
would appear to be through the organiza- 
tion of Rickover Education Clubs across the 
Nation. By working closely with PTA, other 
educational and civic groups, and with 
school officials, these clubs likely could 
bring the admiral’s message to the action 
level. 

Since there can be no solid refutation of 
Admiral Rickover’s views and observations, 
it is high time they be heeded with a mini- 
mum of delay. 

This keen Navy officer’s genius as a prac- 
tical scientific educator, organizer, and man 
of action are a matter of record. Let not 
his voice be that of one crying in a wilder- 
ness. 





A Growing Sense of Partnership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the basic strengths of a republic is the 
privilege of self-criticism enjoyed by its 
citizens. The ability to be objectively 
self-critical is as important to a nation 
and to its growth potential, as it is to an 
individual. So it has been proper, as I 
see it, for many of us to have been vocally 
concerned with what has been described 
as the strange sort of apathetic torpor 
that seemed to affect all 179 million of 
us Americans when first faced with the 
growing challenge of worldwide com- 
munism. It was almost as if we were all 
modern-day Rip Van 


caring that we were out of step with the 
times. 

However, at the same time, I have been 
delighted in recent days to see the Presi- 


which is vital to all progress and. 


Winkles, little © 
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dent so clearly point out the dangers of 
slipping from a mood of national self- 
criticism into one of national self- 
flagellation. We must never underesti- 
mate our strength nor our abilities, 
especially when that strength and those 
abilities are again channeled into the 
deep-fiowing stream of a national pur- 
pose that finds its source in the creative- 
ness and industry and spirit of a free 
people. So, it has seemed to me that, 
despite the continuous breast-beating of 
those whom the President called “politi- 
cal morticians,” there is a steadily grow- 
ing national awareness, beginning with 
the visit here of Khrushchev, of the true 
and serious nature of the Communist 
challenge, and of the resulting demand 
on all of us to respond, with the best that 
is in us, to the great motives for part- 
nership that such challenge calls forth. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
remarked, at about the time of the steel 
settlement, that, “It has always been the 
pride of our people that we have been 
worthy of freedom.” There is much 
food for thought in Mr. Mitchell’s 
phrase, and I have hoped, with him, that 
out of the bitterness of that recent eco- 
nomic struggle both labor and manage- 
ment could somehow find the inspiration 
to seek new and better lines of communi- 
cation with each other, in answer to one 
of those “motives for partnership” that 
T have just mentioned. 

Accordingly, I have been pleased to 
note that certain construction employers 
and the heads of unions representing 
some 3 million building-trades workers 
are presently meeting at Bal Harbour, 
Fla., for the purpose of drawing up a 
tentative plan to bar all strikes in this 
multibillion-dollar industry. By work- 
ing together, they hope to end the tre- 
mendous waste that has resulted in re- 
cent years in the halting of projects 
ranging from huge industrial plants to 
small homes by a succession of strikes 
involving one after another of the 18 
construction unions. I do not know, of 
course, whether or not such a voluntary 
plan can be worked out but, if it is, it 
would be the longest step yet taken in 
any industry toward the type of labor- 
management cooperation long advo-. 
cated by the President and Mr. Mitchell 
as a means of establishing industrial 
peace. So, despite the chill Washing- 
tonian winds, my hat is off my balding 
head to the men meeting in Bal Harbour, 
Fla. May the balmy breezes there fan 
this spark of cooperation into a real fire 
of partnership that spreads across the 
Nation. This is the sort of thing so 
many of us here have been waiting and 
hoping for. 

Returning now, Mr. Speaker, to my 
earlier thoughts about the dangers of 
a mood of national self-flagellation, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from yesterday’s 
Wall Street Journal. 

“ONCE IN A WHILE, REMEMBER—” 

Twice within the past week President 
Eisenhower has remarked on a curious mood 
that so often overtakes this country. The 
ease with which we seem. to pass from self- 
criticism into self{-flagellation. 
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The President was speaking only of the 
missile program when he observed that we 
all shouldn’t bow our heads in shame be- 
cause achievement has not met every aspira- 
tion. The failures all acknowledged, there 
are still many accomplishments to be proud 
of in our brief 5 years of space exploration. 
But later he referred again to political mor- 
ticians who exhibit breastbeating pessimism 
about the American system. 

“Once in a while,” he remarked, “we ought 
to remember that our country is not asleep, 
that it is not incapable of doing things.” 

Mr. Eisenhower, we may be suré, was not 
suggesting that the American people eschew 
self-criticism and relax in pious self-satis- 
factions; that can be insufferable in an indi- 
vidual and fatal to a nation. But so can 
morbid preoccupation with shortcomings. 

Take the missile program, specifically. No 
one pretends, least of all Mr. Eisenhower, 
that it has accomplished every objective or 
denies that in some aspects it lags the Rus- 
sian program: Insofar as this is a spur to 
effort, the criticism is both wise and neces- 
sary. But it is also wise not to forget what 
we have accompiished in much less time 
than the Russians. To forget that risks 
sericusly misjudging what to do next or, 
worse, sinking into defeatism. 

Or consider the recurring attitude toward 
our economic problems. That we could yse 
more and better schools, hospitals and 
houses is true; so it is too that we ought to 
strive to grow, to remove the last pockets 
of poverty, to increase thé material well- 
being of the whole country. But to listen 
to the constant laments about our inade- 
quate growth rate, our substandard houses 
and our shortages of hospitals, the unwary 
might suppose that our whole economic sys- 
tem was a failure. 


Surely once in a while we need to remind. 


ouselves that if some houses are sub- 
standard it is America that has set the high 
standards; over the greater part of the globe 
our poorer houses would seem like palaces. 
To the whole world our growth rate, about 
which we bicker over percentage points, is a 
marvel and an aspiration. If anyone doubts 
it, let him imagine the gates opened to all 
who would come from the socialized nations 
of the world, including Russia. 

And while we concern ourselves, quite 
properly, with the distance by which our 
achievement of equal opportunity for all 
may fall short of what we wish it to be, is 
it remiss to look with pride on the record of 
what we have actually accomplished? The 
truth is that those who belong to minority 
racial groups or minority religious groups, all 
around the world, look with envy at the po- 
litical, economic, and social freedoms which 
we here take so for granted that we deplore 
the least infringement of them. 

If we forget these things sometimes in our 
desire to reach higher, we not only do our- 
selves injustice. We also can do ourselves 
injury. 

For one thing, a man overcome by feelings 
of inadequacy is an ineffective man; if, as a 
nation, we speak only of failure, others 
will come to accept our own valuation. And 
in that part of the cold war which is the 
struggle for men’s minds it is as important 
that we not underestimate our strength as 
that we not become overprideful. 

There is something else, more insidious. 
For if we let ourselves be blinded to all but 
failures and shortcomings, then by slow de- 
grees we may come to think the American 
system, political and economic, is itself a 
failure. There are, indeed, those already 
who would have us think so; who point in- 
cessantly at what we have not yet achieved 
sO as to persuade us to adopt other ways of 
ordering our economy and our society. 

One of the things, surely, that has made 
this country is our capacity as a people for 
self-criticism. But surely, too, self-criticism 
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includes the vision to see the accomplish- 
ments of America and why they have become 
the goals of other people. Once in a while, 
at least, we ought to remember. 





Bart Greene | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 200 persons, many of them col- 
leagues of Bart Greene at the Depart- 
ment of Water Supply, Gas and Electric- 
ity of New York, gathered on January 28 
at the Hotel Shelburne, New York City, 
to pay tribute to Bart Greene, chairman 
of the License Bureau, upon his retire- 
ment from civil employment after nearly 
a half century of dedicated service. 
Noted public officials from each of New 
York’s five boroughs were present to 
felicitate the guest of honor. Mr. 
Greene is a native-born East Sider and 
resides in the 19th Congressional District 
of New York. 

T am pleased to insert in the Recorp 
one of the tributes paid to him on the 
occasion of his retirement: 

Bart GREENE 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

It was an Irish poet who once said, “A 
man with a vision shall go forth and con- 
quer a crown.” 

Great indeed was the crown that was con- 
quered by the Irish, who not only had the 
vision, but were the doers of deeds—men and 
women who had the courage born of faith 
and faith born of courage to make these 
dreams come true. 

Humbly born on the East Side, Bart 
Greene, this Irish lad without advantages, 
but his own natural talents, stimulated by 
the spur of necessity, he rose to become an 
outstanding public servant. 

Like the chorus of a mighty hymn of 
praise, it is gratifying to hear the granite 
words of loyalty, honesty, friendship, and 
humility voiced at this luncheon tribute in 
honor of Bart Greene. 

These words come neither accidently nor 
incidently to a man of quiet goodness and 
sturdy faith whose many years of dedicated 
service is molded into the consciousness 
of his colleagués who love and honor him. 

Bart Greene has just. completed nearly a 
half century of public service. 

How modestly, how patiently, he gave him- 
self to all kinds of activities. To all he 
consecrated a ripeness of his spirit and 
wisdom, 

No one loses by selfless service. As one 
candle lends its light to another, losing none 
of its luster, so those who serve unselfishly 
never lose in so doing. 

It was from his Irish parents that he de- 
rived that glow of spirit and beauty of tem- 
perament that is so unique. 

It is difficult within the limitation of a 
brief address to unfold the many facets in 
his career. 

Whether we regard him as a sailor with 
a distinguished record on the USS. Ken- 
tucky, as electrical instructor, as chairman 
of the license board, his record furnishes us 
with an example for emulation. 

Bart Greene, your retirement is a loss that 
is shared by all of us. You are an inspira- 
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tion to every man and woman in our de- 
partment. You have brought honor to yqur 
city, and our city honors you. 

May you enjoy many fruitful and health- 
ful years. May your days be happy ones. 
_ the spirit of friendship always be with 


hi I conclude with an ancient Irish 
prayer: May the road rise to meet you; may 
the wind be always at your back; may God 
hold you always in the hollow of Hig nand. 





John W. Kemp, Wisconsin’s Candidate for 


President’s Trophy to Handicapped 
American of 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, John W. 
Kemp of Milwaukee has been nominated 
by Wisconsin to receive the President’s 
trophy as the “Handicapped American 
of the Year” for 1959. 

The scope of John Kemp’s activities, 





‘ the list of his achievements, and his 


record of public service indicate that 
he is a vital, energetic citizen whose 
many accomplishments would seem to 
disqualify him from any competition to 
select a handicapped person. 

Mr. Speaker for the last 8 years John 
Kemp has been confined to a wheel- 
chair battling the progressive paralysis 
of multiple sclerosis—a handicap that 
began in 1942. Not only has he refused 
to allow multiple sclerosis to become a 
serious drawback in his own life, he 
has devoted tremendous energies to es- 
tablish rehabilitation services and em- 
ployment opportunities for others who 
are handicapped. 

The establishment of both an intensive 
inpatient rehabilitation program and 
outpatient clinical facilities for Mil- 
waukee multiple sclerosis patients re- 
sulted from Mr. Kemp’s determined ef- 
forts and service on the Community 
Welfare Council and associated Red 
Feather agency committee assignments. 

Mrs. Lucille Uhlig, executive director 
of the Multiple Sclerosis Society of Mil- 
waukee, Inc., told me that John Kemp 
is “an inspiration vo those of us work- 
ing daily with the handicapped, to pa- 
tients who know nim, and, should he 
be selected for the President’s Trophy, 
his story and sparkling personality 
would rightly inspire all others across 
the States. 

I agree completely with Mrs. Uhlig. 
It is my sincere conviction that the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped could find 
no better candidate than Mr. Kemp for 
the trophy which President Eisenhower 
will award May 5. 

To conclude my remarks I offer for the 
Recorp a brief history of John. Kemp’s 
wonderful iife story: 

PROFILE IN INSPIRATION 

John W. Kemp is assistant cashier of the 

Marine National Exchange Bank of Milwau- 
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. kee, third largest bank’ in Wiscons'n. He is 
aiso personnel manager of the Marine Bank 
and the Marine -Corp., a holding com- 
pany of five banks with the Marine Bank as 
principal member. He started at the Marine 
fresh out of high school as a messenger boy 
in 1934. For the last 18 years, since 1942, 
Jack Kemp has been handicapped by multiple 
sclerosis. For the last 8 years, he has been 
confined to a wheelchair. 

Jack w 44, married and the 
father of an 18-year-old daughter—was born 
in Sioux City, Iowa in 1915. If there is such 
a thing as the all-American boy, Jack was it. 
At West Allis Central High School in West 
Allis, Wis., Jack was president of his senior 
class, president of the glee club, member of 
the student council, star basketball player, 
you name it. 

From high school, he went right to work 
as an executive trainee at the Marine Bank. 
While progressing through various depart- 
ments of the Marine, Jack continued his edu- 
cation. Four years of business law, eco- 
nomics and accounting at the American In- 
stitute of Banking. Five years of accounting, 
economics, business management, psychology 
and psychological testing at the evening 
division of Marquette University. 

Even though he was already a victim of 
multiple sclerosis, Jack became personnel 
manager of the Marine Bank in 1947 and was 
named an assistant cashier in 1954. Since 
the Marine Corp. was organized a year ago, 
he has been supervising personnel relations 
for all five member banks. 

If businessmen have any doubt about em- 
ploying the handicapped, let them consider 
the case of Jack Kemp. As personnel man- 
ager of the Marine Bank and the Marine 
Corp., he and his staff are responsible for the 
personnel functions of a group of over 500 
employees. His duties include evaluation of 
departmental job needs, interviewing, per- 
sonnel selection, training, salary administra- 
tion, recruitment, administration of fringe 
benefits and health services, supervision of 
recreational activities and personal counsel- 
ing. 
What do these duties include specifically? 
Here are a few examples. 

Jack’s department faces the problem of 
understaffing and overstaffing. Growing de- 
partments—like the Marine’s installment 
-loan department which has tripled in size 
in the last 3 years—need enough good man- 
power to serve the public well. 
plies it. 

Jack and his staff sift through over 600 
applicants a year to fill some 60 jobs. 

Jack’s office gathers detailed information of 
the requirements of over 500 jobs—from ex- 
ecutive offices, tellers, bookkeeping machine 
operators, secretarial and clerical help, jani- 
torial personnel, to advertising, public re- 
lations, installment loan, mortgage and com- 
mercial lending officers—then fits the right 
person in the right job. 

‘Jack supervises some 50 group training 
sessions a year at all levels, plus individual 
training sessions in specialized cases. 

Jack's group evaluates each employee’s per- 
formance at least omce every 6 months, 
recommends merit salary increases within 
each job’s salary range, recommends and acts 
on promotions. 

His office maintains constant contact with 
colleges and wniversities to attract good 
young people to the Marine. Jack even 
makes field trips to colleges and universities 
interviewing likely prospects on campus. 

The department manages the Marine’s pen- 
sion plan, group life insurances, group hos- 
pitalization and management’s profit sharing 
plan. 

Together with his staff, Jack runs Christ- 
mas parties, golf outings, and picnics at the 
drop of a hat. 

Jack himself gives the benefit of his own 
understanding of . problems—some trivial, 
some serious—to all those who ask. 





Jack sup- 
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The Marine Bank and the Marine Corp. 
are indeed fortunate to have Jack Kemp as 
their personnel manager. What's more, they 
know it. 

This big a job, this much responsibility, 
might be enough for an ordinary man. But 
the word “enough” is not in Jack Kemp’s 
dictionary. He devotes himself to extracur- 
ricular activities, to civic affairs, and com- 
munity service with the same zest and en- 
thusiasm that he gives to his job. 

Since 1950, Jack has been chairman of the 
community chest campaign at the Marine 
Bank. In the last 9 years Jack has played 
a leading role in Marine contributions of 
$54,168 to the community chest. For the 
last 6 years the Marine Bank has been the 
first of over 3,500 Milwaukee companies to 
report over-the-top contributions. 

He is presently a member of the commu- 
nity chest’s budget committee, and is a reg- 
ular campaigner for the American Red 
Cross. He has also worked-for the Boy 
Scouts of America, the YMCA, and the 
March of Dimes. 

Jack has been a member of the Kiwanis 
Club Speakers’ Bureau for the last 2 years. 

He is a past president of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, Milwaukee chapter, of 
which he is still an active member. 

Jack is a member of the National. Office 
Managers Association and has served on all 
of its committees during the past 6 years. 

He headed the only fundraising campaign 
ever run in Milwaukee for multiple sclerosis. 
The campaign raised $40,000. 

Currently Jack is vice president of the 
Multiple Sclerosis Society of Milwaukee—an 
organization with some 600 members. It’s a 
good bet: he’ll be president next year. 

If anything, multiple sclerosis has made 
Jack Kemp give more of himself—rather 


than less—to his company and to his com-- 


munity. But how does multiple sclerosis af- 
fect him personally, what is its effect on him 
physically? 

Doctors diagnosed Jack's difficulty as mul- 
tiple sclerosis in 1942. As the disease pro- 
gressed, Jack went from one leg brace to two 
leg braces to canes. By 1948, when walking 
a block was all he could do, Jack went to 
Kabot-Kaiser Institute in Vallejo, Calif.. He 
spent 9 months there. 

“Physically, my stay at Kabot-Kaiser In- 
stitute did a lot for me,” Jack says. “When 
I got back I could walk 15 or 16 blocks and 
I did it religiously every night. 

“Mentally, I profited even more. When 
you see 150 people in all stages of multiple 
sclerosis—some even stretcher cases—you 
get an appreciation of other people’s prob- 
lems that lasts all your life. You find you 
Just can’t feel sorry for yourself.” 

That attitude is typically Kemp. He never 
takes credit, for the way he lives his life in- 
fluences others. Instead, he prefers to give 
credit to others. 

One of Jack’s legs was always better than 
the other, but in 1952 he sprained the good 
leg. That put him in a wheelchair—and 
though the wheelchair has been a part of 
him ever since, it has not prevented Jack 
from enjoying the good things of life. 

Jack and another bank employee drive to 
work together. Jack drives 3 days & week, 
his partner 2days. He even drives on lengthy 
vacation trips, and people who drive with 
him had better be prepared to do 600 miles 
@ day. 

Jack fishes every chance he’gets, and has 
a stack of pictures to prove the big ones 
don’t get away. 

He goes to every Marquette University 
basketball game at the Milwaukee Arena. He 
parks his wheelchair right back of the 
scorer’s table, and cheers as loud as any 
student. 

Jack sees at least half of the 77 home games 
the Milwaukee Braves play every year. And 
he manages from the grandstand just like 
everyone else, 
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Jack gets in and out of his car by himself, 
gets in and out of bed by himself. 

“About the only thing I can’t do for my- 
self,” he says, “is go up and down stairs.” 


He does push-ups on a wrestling mat in 
his home every night, and his appearance 
attests to his excellent physical condition. 

Jack readily shows you pictures of his at- 
tractive wife, Bernadine, and his 18-year-old 
daughter, Jeanne—now a student in the 
School of Nursing at Marquette University— 
and he makes no attempt to mask his pride. 

If this reads to you like the story of a reg- 
ular guy, the kind of man you like to be with, 
the kind of man you like to meet for lunch, 
swap stories with, play poker with, trust with 
your secrets, call on for help—then you have 
gotten to know Jack Kemp. For Jack Kemp 
has never traded on his handicap. He seems 
so totally indifferent to it, that people who 
meet him and know him are hardly aware 
of his wheelchair. 


True, Jack Kemp has multiple sclerosis. 
But Jack Kemp does not have a handicap. 
Ask anybody in Milwaukee. They'll tell you 
Jack Kemp is a man’s man, who does most 
things better than most men, 





Fidel Castro—Communism’s Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therewith an editorial by the 
distinguished editor of the Charleston 
News and Courier, the Honorable Thomas 
R. Waring, on Castro—Communism's 
Best Friend in the Western Hemisphere: 
[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 

Courier, Jan. 29, 1960} 
A Bap NEIGHBOR 

The U.S. State Department, which lavished 
sympathy on Chinese Communist “agrarian 
reformers” in the 1940's, is characteristically 
reluctant to challenge Cuba’s Red regime. 

Constantine Brown, syndicated columnist, 
has commented: “The State Department’s 
diplomatic strategy seems to consist of what 
the French call ‘cherchez midi a quatorze 
heures’ (look for noon at 2 p.m.). That is 


to say, ‘Do tomorrow what should have been 


done day before yesterday.’” ; 

Barron’s, a national business weekly, has 
added its voice to criticism of the State De- 
partment’s policy on Cuba. It speaks of “the 
footless behest of the State Department 
which abhors any show of strength’ as be- 
ing the cause of the President’s failure to 
act against Castro. 

Perhaps the President believes he should 
not appear belligerent on the eve of his 
Latin American tour. If this is the case, we 
believe he is mistaken. No Latin American 
nation champions Castro’s cause. Several of 
our good neighbors have asked for shares 
of the sugar quota Cuba now enjoys. The 
most damaging action the United States can 
take is to treat a bad neighbor as if it were 


a good one. 

If Mr. Eisenhower hopes that the small 
nations of Latin America will rescue the 
United States from Castro, he misunder- 
, stands Latins. Living in a masculine culture, 
they admire boldness and strength. Latin 
America will not respect the United States if 
it behaves like Ferdinand the Bull, 


; 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored indeed to ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and include therein an excerpt from the 
Clinton Daily Item entitled “In Honor 
of Burns’ Birthday,” written by my dear 
friend, Mr. Alexander Cameron Duncan, 
past president of St. Andrews Society, 
Clinton, Mass. 

Mr. Duncan is a venerable and loyal 
citizen, a great American, who for many 
years has served our country with dedi- 
cation and fidelity. 

His unfailing remembrance of the 
birthday of the great Scottish Bard, 
Bobby Burns, is a source of inspiration to 
his many friends and his interesting re- 
marks on the occasion invariably strike 
a note of appropriateness and lofty 
philosophy that deeply touches and im- 
presses those privileged to read them. 

Contemporary America could learn 
much from the homely, down-to-earth 
philosophy of Bobby Burns and the solid, 
deep-rooted, loyal citizenship of Alex- 
ander Cameron Duncan, I congratulate 
Mr. Duncan upon the splendidly written 
‘and impressive tribute to Scotland’s il- 
lustrious poet, and wish for him many 
more years of good health and happiness 
and dedication to the immortal Burns. 
If we had more Alex Duncans in this 
country and world today, unalterably 
dedicated to the perpetuation of freedom 
and individual liberty, the cause of en- 
lightened, democratic government would 
be much the better for it. 

The article follows: 

[From the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item, 
Jan. 9, 1960] 
In Honofk oF Burns’ BIRTHDAY 


. To the Eprror: 


At the risk of being accused of overstate- 
ment, I shall say that Scotland is the most 
fanatically democratic of all the democracies. 
Her fight for independence, begun under 
Wallace in the 13th century, finally suc- 
ceeded under Bruce at Bannockburn in 1314. 
But it was not until John Knox cried out for 
the soul of Scotland that Scotland’s true 
democracy flourished. When the Reforma- 
tion took hold on the Scottish spirit, nothing 
could shake it. With the Kirk the school 
stood open to the humblest child in the 
land. The ploughman’s son and the weav- 
er’s daughter were entitled not only to the 
Word of God in the common tongue, but also 
to the knowledge of the ages. Free educa- 
tion during the week and free worship of God 
on the Sabbath. These were the twin rights 
claimed by Scots for themselves and for their 
children. To defend them, they were not 
afraid to die. No wonder the heather is 
red—it was enriched by good blood. 

There are valleys and giens still echoing 
the strains of the Psalm times beloved by all 
Scots. Scotland has always been character- 
ized by a sturdy independence of spirit. Her 
cities and towns are still ruled by a town 
council. The citizens elect their own rep- 
resentatives. There could be no such thing 
in Scotland as a political machine. 
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The Scots have been at war off and on 
for 600 years, and the military tradition is 
still strong, especially in the Highland dis- 
trict. He would be a poor lad in the High- 
lands were he not at least a member of the 
Territorial Army. It is here that the Argyle 
and Sutherland Highlanders are recruited, 
and the Gordons, the Seaforths, the Cam- 
erons and the Black Watch battalions. 
Scotland abounds in military traditions. 
Her regiments are old with glorious histories. 

But Seotland is more than the kilt, the 
bayonet, the bagpipes, Edinburreh Castle, and 
the 5ist Division.. Other traditions are just 
as strong and just as noteworthy. 

In the Old World there is not another 
single region of comparable size that pro- 
duces so many ships of such deadweight 
tonnage as the Clyde. “Clyde-built” has 
been a synonym for the best in shipbuild- 
ing. The shipyards of the Clydeside are 
busy now contributing to the United Nations 
much-needed tonnage for the. transporting 
across the seven seas. 

The Scot believes in God, in a God who 
will not do for him what he can do for him- 
self. The Scot is willing to fight for princi- 
ples, never weary in arguing about the rights 
of common man. He believes in these rights. 
He has fought for them in the past and he 
is willing to fight for them any time they 
are in danger. Every man is entitled to a 
fair chance. That is the Scottish creed. 

Scotland is a small country, and in resour- 
ces not a rich one. Because of lack of oppor- 
tunities at home, her sons and daughters 
have left her shores to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. They have been a source of 
strength to every land which received their 
allegiance. To give assistance to Scottish 
immigrants in need the St. Andrews Society 
was formed. But this love for the homeland 
has remained constant in the hearts of all 
their descendants, even in the remotest cor- 
ner of the earth. As.coals on the hearth 
need company if they are to retain their 
glow, so Scots need at times to brighten the 
glow of their affection for the homeland 
and for each other by the warmth of com- 
panionship. : 

And so it is that on St. Andrew’s night 
they join together for this purpose, and Scots 
everywhere offer a prayer to God that He will 
bless and nourish the land which gave them 
life, as they nourish and defend the lands 
where they dwell. 

ALEXANDER CAMERON DUNCAN, 
Past President, St. Andrews Society.. 
CLINTON. 





Desecrating Houses of Worship 





SPEECH 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI — 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
unanimous concern’ of the House with 
the wave of anti-Semitic actions which 
have erupted in various parts of the 
world in recent weeks signifies to ail na- 
tions the determination of Americans 
to prevent a development of any organ- 
ized antireligious spirit. It has become 
evident to all of us that many of these 
demonstrations have been the result of 
irresponsible young people and lunatic 
group followers who have defaced syna- 
gogues, churches, institutions, and pri- 
vate homes with symbols of hatred. 
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We stand together to deplore any fur- 
ther development of these acts; how- 
ever, we must point out the rather ob- 
vious fact that diabolical Communist in- 
fluence could very well be responsible for 
these international incidents. Only in- 
ternational communism has the world- 
wide organization capable of producing 
these incidents in widely separated cor- 
ners of the globe. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly any revival of 
nazism that might be traced at this time 
must be immediately stamped out. As 
Americans, we want all the world to 
know that we will not tolerate any re- 
vival or resurgence of nazism, and fur- 
thermore we are giving demonstration to 
the world of our solidarity in opposing 
anti-Semitic feelings and, for that mat- 


‘ter, attacking all trace of bigotry and 


intolerance, 





The Fear of Dislike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in<- 
cluding an editorial.which comments on 
a recent statement of Congressman H. R. 
Gross, of Iowa, on what he called the 
growing cult of fear of being disliked. 

The editorial appeared in the Evening 
World-Herald of Omaha, Nebr., on Sat- 
urday, January 30, 1960, and read as 
follows: 





THE Fear OF DISLIKE 


In a recent letter to his constituents, Con-< 
gressman H.R. Gross, of Iowa, deplored what 
he called the growing cult of fear of heing 
disliked. 


Mr. Gross said this cult has its roots in 
the State Department. He said that an ex- 
ample of its strength is the definite move 
on the part of the State Department and 
others in Washington to yield to the mob 
demands and permit, thé flag of Panama to 
fly with the Stars and Stripes in the Canal 
Zone, 

The Uncle Sam whom the world once 
knew and respected was a tall man in a 
high hat and striped pants, whose facial: 
expression tended to severity. He minded 
his own business, and expected the rest of 


. the world to do likewise. He didn’t look as, 


if he were trying to win a popularity con- 
test. 

That Uncle Sam was a greathearted man. 
The rest of the world knew he could be 
counted on any time there was a genuine 
need for heip. It also knew that he could 
spot a phony or a blackmailer two oceans 
away, and for that it respected him. 

Says Congressman Gross: 

“The of history is well marked 
with the tombstones of governments whose 
leaders suffered from the fear of being dis- 
liked. Let-us be just and honest with Pan- 
ama and every other nation, but let us yield 
not 1 inch to those who attempt to do 
violence to our sovereignty and self-respect.” 

We imagine the big majority of Americans 
will buy that. 
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Speech of Congressman Lane Before Re- 
vere (Mass.) Golden Age Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my speech before the 
Golden Age Club of Revere, Mass., on 
Sunday, January 31, 1960: 

For thousands of years, man has considered 
it to be both a duty and a privilege to re- 
spect and protect the aged. 

That is until the coming of the factory 
system, with its emphasis upon production 
to the exclusion of everything else. 

When a person was unable to produce, due 
to disability or age, society promptly aban- 
doned him and tried to salve its conscience 
by accusing him of failure to provide for a 
rainy day. 

The wealthy of those days who had fat- 
tened on the labors of the average worker 
without thinking of their obligation to ar- 
range for some form of security in return 
were slow to learn. 

The serious and prolonged depression of 
the 1930’s which threatened the very exis- 
tense of our free enterprise system, shocked 
the Nation into action. 

It was recognized that a week’s pay alone 
was not sufficient compensation for a man’s 
labors. 

Something else was needed to provide in- 
come during periods of unemployment and 
disability and during old age. 

It was then that the concept of social 
insurance became more than an academic 
question. 

The depression taught us that no’society 
can survive with millions of unemployed and 
millions of old people who are destitute of 
income. 

Neither the WPA nor the municipal wel- 
fare . with their meager benefits 
financed entirely out of public revenues, 
could solve the problem. 

Even business and industry began to see 
the light. When many millions of people 
are unable to buy, the economy as a whole is 
bound to suffer. 

To remedy this situation, the Congress 
worked on social-insurance legislation to be 
financed through taxes levied on the em- 
ployer and the employee that would: pro- 
vide a modest but steady source of income 
to people after their working years were 
over. 

By the broad term “social security” we 
mean such varied programs as aid to the 

. blind, aid to dependent children, unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age assistance, and old- 
age and survivors insurance. 

In speaking to the members of the Revere 
Golden Age Club, I shall confine myself to 
old-age assistance, old-age and survivors in- 
surance, and the need for new legislation to 
provide medical and hospital benefits for our 
senior citizens. 

Old-age assistance is local relief or wel- 
fare assistance, paid to the aged who are in 
need, and who do not qualify for old-age 
and survivors insurance. It is sometimes 
utilized to supplement the latter program 
where OASI benefits are too low. 

Uld-age assistance was intended to cover 
the gap until the old-age insurance program 
was developed to reach all the people of our 
Nation, Eventually, because nearly all 
people reaching old age will have worked in 
covered employment, or will have been mar- 
riec to one who was, old-age assistance would 
largely disappear, and would be replaced by 
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old-age insurance which is a right and not 
a charity. 

Money to buy the essentials of survival, 
such as food and shelter, is the most obvious 
and urgent need, but it is not the only one. 
Take the case of Jane Doe for example. 
She’s the elderly widow who lives in a two- 
room walkup flat. Since her husband died 3 
years ago, her health has steadily failed. 
More and more of- her time has been spent 
within the four walls of her cramped little 
housekeeping rooms. As her savings ran 
low, less was drawn from them for food and 
needed medical care. Like a shroud, loneli- 
ness and irritation settled ardund her. Aid 
in addition to an old-age assistance check 
was necessary to help Mrs. Doe preserve and 
strengthen her physical and emotional 
health. It was essential to help her find 
some satisfying outlets for her energies and 
@ way to share again in the life ‘of her 
community. 

The work of public welfare staffs directed 
toward achieving this broad goal of human 
well-being is what is generally known as 
social services in public assistance. 

But the older people themselves, whether 
they are receiving public aid, or whether 
they have retired on the old-age insurance 
they have earned, are doing something 
about this problem. 

The Revere Golden Age Club is proof of 
that fact. 

On your own you have organized this 
group where people share the same interests 
and hobbies and find happiness in com- 
panionehip. 

Men and women who were too busy work- 
ing and raising families during their 
younger years, finally reach the age when 
they are free to do the things that were 


postponed. 


The golden age should be just that, not 


only in terms of the ripening years, but in 
the enjoyment of mature satisfaction as 
well. 

A group of older people up my way fre- 
quently go off on a sight-seeing bus tour 
that takes thew to some special event, or to 
some beautiful or historic location that they 
missed during their working years. They 
have as much fun planning these tours as 
teenagers planning a school dance. And 
when thé trip is over, they always look for- 
ward to the next one. 

There should be more of these, and other 
pleasant activities for retired persons. 

That will be possible when their benefits 
are increased. 

As the social security taxes on payrolls 
inch upwards, it is only fair that the 
monthly checks to recipients should become 
more substantial. 

For the intent of Congress ever since the 
first cautious start was made in the building 
of a true social security system, was not to 
provide the older people with enough in- 
come to pay for bread and clothing and 
shelter alone but with that extra income to 
do with as they pleased, giving them the 
freedom of choice that adds to human 
dignity. 

The present benefits from old-age in- 
surance are not enough for this purpose. 

Slowly but inevitably they will be raised 
to close the cost-of-living gap. 

But we also need fringe benefits for the 
older people, including special housing ac- 
commodations and ~ provision for medical, 
hospital. and nursing-home care. 

Last year, in a statement to the House 
Ways and Means Committee, in Washington, 
I supported H.R. 4700. This is the bill in- 
troduced by Congressman ForaNnp to amend 
the Social Security Act and to provide that 
persons eligible for old age and survivors’ 
benefits shall also be eligible for medical and 
hospital benefits. 

If and when this bill passes, it will mean 
that 60 days of hospitalization will be given 
in any 12-month period to those who have 
retired under OASI. The cost will be paid 


% 
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from this Federal trust fund to the hospital, 
physician, and nureng home which provides 
the services. 

If the patient is transferred to a nursing 
home from a hospital, and if the services 
are for an illness or condition associated with 
that for which he received hospital services, 
an additional 60 days of nursing home care 
will be paid for from the trust fund. In no 
case shall the combined total exceed 120 days 
in any 12-month period. 

This plan of health benefits would be of 
great help to older people who have difficulty 
in acquiring private insurance, and who 
often neglect themselves because they do 
not have the money to pay for medical 
services. 

Social security is not doing the job when, 
as at present, it forces its so-called bene- 
ficiaries to seek public assistance with its 
degrading means test and when it fails to 
provide for medical and hospital care. 

The Consumers’ League of New York re- 
ports that the number of residents of that 
State who are 65 years of age and older, is ap- 
proaching the 2 million mark. . The league 
found that the relief costs to New York State 
can be reduced and much unnecessary suf- 
fering for the older citizens can be avoided 
if the earned retirement benefits under the 
program are increased, not only to keep pace 
with the rising cost of living, but to provide 
health insurance in addition to monthly 
benefit checks. 

The mounting number of aged in our pop- 
ulation, and the sharp rise in the cost of 
medical care will not permit the national 
conscience to evade its responsibilities to 
the older citizens. 

The aged properly resent any questions by 
officials as to the resources of their children. 
They do not want anyone to contact their 
sons and daughters in an effort to find out 
what they can contribute to the support of 
their parents. 

This is a matter of personal pride that 
should never be violated. 

With this in mind; social security, pen- 
sions, and health insurance for the aged 
must be sufficient for their needs, and as a 
right to which they are entitled after their 
long years of work. 

Through organizations like the Golden Age 
Club of Revere the general public is ever 
reminded that respect and protection for the 
aged of today, will entitle younger people to 
the same consideration whep they in turn, 
become the senior citizens of tomorrow. 

Ido not want to leave you with the thought . 
that I regard monthly checks, or insurance, 
as the complete answer. 

By your own initiative tn forming and 
supporting the Golden Age Club you have 
opened my eyes to te wonderful spirit of 
your members. ‘ 

The ability to develop new programs for 
your own happiness and fulfillment is a qual- 
ity that all your fellow Americans admire. 

By this combination of Government pro- 
grams and the programs organized by our 
retired citizens to make these the best years 
of their lives we shall build a social security 
that will be one of the real accomplishments 
of our civilization. 





Fewer Farmers Hasn’t Solved the 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing articles speak for themselves: 
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[From the Cedar Rapids Gazette, Dec. 
30, 1959] 
FEWER FARMERS HASN’T SOLVED INCOME 
PROBLEM 


WASHINGTON.—A panel of agricultural 
economists agreed Tuesday that the mass 
movement away from farms has not fulfilled 
predictions that such a shift would solve 
agriculture’s problem of declining income. 

Instead, they said, the migration during 
the past quarter-century has created new 
problems for rural communities, for the in- 
dividuals involved and for the cities to 
which the farm people have come. 

Speaking at a meeting of the American 
Farm Economic Association, Dale E. Hatha- 
way, of Michigan State University said, “there 
is no evidence that the migration has appre- 
ciably closed the gap that existed in per 
capita incomes of farm and nonfarm 

ple.” 

“Most of the movement,” he said, “has been 
from farms with few resources.” Thus it did 
not leave behind income possibilities of con- 
sequence to divide among those remaining 
on the land. 

[From the Cedar Rapids Gazette, Dec. 27, 
1959] 


AMERICAN FARMER Is UNSUNG HERO 


The unsung hero, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say the unrecognized vic- 
tim, of the fight against inflation since the 
end of World War II has been the American 
farmer. A vast supply of relatively cheap 
food has offset the steadily climbing prices 
of other cost-of-living items. 

The average American consumer spent 26.9 
percent of his disposable income for food in 
1947, In 1959 it is estimated that food took 
only 20.8 percent of the average consumer’s 
disposable income. 

Consumers’ disposable income rose from 
$220 billion in 1947 to nearly $335 billion in 
1959. Had food expenditures risen in the 
same proportion, the Nation’s food bill this 
year would have been more than $90 billion 
instead of the less than $70 billion it is now 
estimated. 

The addition of $20 billion to the cost of 
living would have tremendously increased 
the pressure of inflation. Many labor wage 
scales are tied by contract to the cost of 
living, so such additional costs would have 
given added impetus to the inflationary 
spiral. 

Consumers have a rea) bargain in food. 
Using the 1947-49 average as 100, the index 
of retail food prices has gone up from 95.9 
to only 116.1, while total disposable income 
has risen from 97.4 in 1947 to 148.2 in 1959. 

The farmer, as we said, is the victifh. His 
share of the consumer’s food dollar has de- 
clined from 51 cents in 1947 to less than 38 
cents at the close of this year. Farm market- 
ing charges have increased about 40 percent 
since 1947. 

Inflation and rising costs in other segments 
of the economy have the farmer in a bind. 
Prices paid by farmers for commodities used 
in production, interest, taxes, and wages have 
risen from 240 percent of the 1910-14 parity 
base period in 1947 to nearly 300 percent in 
1959. 

Meanwhile prices received for farm prod- 
ucts have declined from 276 percent of the 
base period in 1947 to around 230 percent as 
1959 draws to an end. 

The plentiful supply of a wide variety of 
high-quality foods is the very foundation of 
our vast economic growth during the postwar 
period. Farmers who provided that food have 
not shared fully in the prosperity to which 
they have contributed so much. 

Our vast agricultural production is a main 
source of this country’s industrial, militafy, 
political and, we trust, spiritual leadership 
of the free world. 
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This very week the central committee of 
the Communist Party is meeting in Moscow 
to figure out ways to increase agricultural 
production in Russia, Khrushchev and his 
minions recognize Russian agriculture as the 
weak link in the Communist regime. 

Viewed from that angle, the few billions 
a year spent in efforts to keep American agri- 
culture in business are far from the “scan- 
dal” that certain groups brand the farm 
programs. 

Admittedly the programs we have now 
aren’t working very well. The need is to 
develop policies that will work. This Nation 
can well afford to make substantial expendi- 
tures to shore up agriculture, our basic in- 
dustry. 





Food-for-Peace Program 
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2 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, al- 
though the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, popu- 
larly known as Public Law 480, was ex- 
tended last year, there is still pending 
on the Senate Calendar a bill, S. 1711, 
which would transform it into a genu- 
ine food-for-peace program. 

This measure was introduced by the 
Senator from Minnesota [{Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] with sponsors from both parties. 
As one of these sponsors, I addressed 
the Senate in support of the food-for- 
peace program last August 24. It has 
wide and growing support, Mr. President. 

Now an eloquent new voice has been 
raised in support of the food-for-peace 
program, with the publication in the 
February issue of Think magazine of an 
article written by CHESTER BOWLES en- 
titled “Our Farm Surplus Can Be Their 
Daily Bread.” From his experience as 
our Ambassador to India, Mr. Bowles 
speaks with authority of the tremendous 
impact this program would have in the 
developing countries, and of the con- 
tribution it would make to the achieve- 
ment of a peaceful world. 

I ask that this fine article may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and I commend it to the attention of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Farm Surpius Can Be Tuer Dairy 


(By CHESTER BowLss, U.S. Congressman, 
Connecticut) 

It will be ironic indeed if records 
that the free world died of its own fat. 
Yet this may happen unless we shake our- 
selves loose from the attitudes of mind we 
have developed about our so-called agricul- 
tural burden and see if for the wealth 
that it really is. 

While much of the world is under- 
nourished, the richness of our land, the in- 
dustry of our farmers, the mechanization of 
our farming operations, the spectacular im- 
provement in fertilizers, seed and pesticides 
and our new knowledge of the growth pat- 
terns of plants and livestock have combined 
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to expand our agricultural productivity far 
beyond the hopes of our fathers. Our 


granaries, overflowing with wheat and feed 
, our abundant stocks of rice, milis 
products, fats, oils cotton are major 


areas, where new governments are struggling 
to achieve higher standards of living. 


with only 1.7 acres of land for each family. 

Yet here is the United States of America 
with its storage bins o 
dance—wondering what in the world to do 
with it all. 

Dramatic situations require dramatic ac- 
tions. 

Now is the time to build upon the experi- 
ence gained through ouf postwar relief pro- 
grams, the Marshall plan, the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act and, particularly, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, 

Five years ago, the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act, known as 
Public Law 480, was set up to donate, barter, 
or seli America’s agricultural surpluses 
through nonprofit. voluntary American 
agencies. ‘ 

By June 1959, 37 countries had bought 
U.S. agricultural products in exchange for 
their own currencies, with sales alone total- 
ing over $5 billion. Care was taken, of 
course, that the farm commodities concerned 
came from supplies that exceeded an effec- 
tive dollar demand in the United States and 
that the normal dollar export markets were 


As a result, tens of millions of people who 
would otherwise have gone hungry have been: 
fed. And the foreign currencies involved 
have largely been turned into foreign loans 
for economic and social development j- 
ects. So our assistance is doing a dou 
duty. 

A typical sales agreement under this law 
is a complicated transaction. But basically, 
this is how the system works: 

Suppose for example, that we should reach 
an agreemerit with the Government of Brazil 
to sell surplus wheat. It would cover the 
value and kinds of commodities to be fi- 
nanced, the period of time involved, safe- ~ 
guarding of usual markets and the assurance. 
of use as intended, the exchange rate, and 
the highly important allocation of the foreign 
currencies among the many authorized 


purposes. 

After the agreement is signed and the »pur- 
chase authorized, banks in both countries 
must be designated and letters of commit- 
ment sent to the U.S, bank for reimburse- 
ment by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
pag Parga oe ict manag Bh to 0 

depositing local currency to 
the account of the U.S. Treasury rather than 
crediting dollars to the account of the desig- 
nated U.S. bank. 

Good as this program has been, it contains 
several basic deficiencies in law, in spirit, 
and in administration, most of which can 
be traced to the assumption that our agri- 
cultural abundance is really only a tempo- 
rary surplus problem. 

Almost all agricultural economists refute 
this narrow view. For the foreseeable fu- 
ture, the United States will continue to pro- 
duce 6 to 10 percent more agricultural goods 
than can be sold through commercial chan- 
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nels. daveee -range projections indicate that 
this will persist for some years 
shen 
. At the same , the underdeveloped na- 
‘tions of Asia, and Latin America can- 


not maintain their freedom unless they pro- 


~yide their people with greater opportunities 


and -a better life. If all hopes for free- 
dom disappear there, then the prospects for 
peace will grow dim throughout the entire 
ae 

Our experience, as we have seen, estab- 
lished the guidelines. The underdeveloped 
nations have ample manpower to do the 
work that must be done. As their reserves 
of food and cotton fiber grow, they can 
pay the workers modest wages without driv- 
ing up the prices of the basic commodities. 

This means that by careful planning in 
partnership with these hard-pressed new na- 
tions, we can indirectly turn our surplus 
foods into new roads, schools, and factories— 
into healthier people capable of producing 
by their own labor new free societies that 
can ultimately take their rightful place 
among the more prosperous nations, 

The sales of food and fiber which we have 
already made have, accumulated a credit to 
the U.S. Treasury of some $2 billion of un- 
used “soft currencies.” Some say that this 
is the point at which to stop. On the con- 
trary, it should be the beginning. 

Some of these soft currencies generated by 
our food sales abroad should, of course, be 
put. aside to cover the expenses of our mis- 
sions in these countries. But the bulk of 
those currencies, paid by those who have 
bought the food locally, should be loaned 
back to pay the cost of local wages and local 
materials. Any good businessman would 
make his money work for him. 

The law authorizes a number of uses for 
foreign currencies which, if imaginatively 
promoted, could turn our present program to 
far more productive use. 

But these purposes are stated too restrict- 
ively in the current legislation, and addi- 
tional limitations written into the law seri- 
ously weaken its scope. We can and should 
expand Public Law 480 commensurate with 
the tremendous opportunities actually fac- 
ing us. 

For instance, the need for more new 
schools and more teachers in all underde- 
veloped countries is enormous. People who 
are better nourished and better educated 
will find it much easier to summon the ener- 
gy and abilities which are necessary for their 
own successful economic development. 

Soft currencies can also be used to finance 
the publication of millions of good books i: 
dozens of different languages to sell to idea- 
hungry Africans, Asians and Latin Americans 
for a few cents each. 

Our agricultural abundance should, of 
course, continue to be given outright in cases 
of famine or disaster. 

Admittedly, the situation is complicated by 
the fact that the United States is not the 
only free nation with high agricultural ca- 
pacity. We must find a way to join hands 
with Canada and Australia and other food- 
exporting nations in using our agricultural 
abundance for the economic and social de- 
velopment of the free world. 

At this early stage we probably must op- 
erate on a bilateral basis. But our long- 
range objective should be multilateral ar- 
Trangements and the use of international 
agencies in achieving our common ends. 


BANKS FOR FOOD 


A forward step would be the storage abroad 
in United Food Banks of a major part of our 
food reserves. This idea has been developed 
and discussed before the United Nations and 
the U.S. Congress. At this session of Con- 
gress in 1960, thoughtful citizens throughout 
America should press for legislative action. 


‘It is morally wrong and _ politically stupid to 
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allow our stored commodities to become a 
asset. 

We should undertake to store at least one 
half of our entire grain surpluses abroad in 
well protected U.S. food banks as a visible as- 
surance against the traditional dangers of 
famine and disease, and as a dramatic dem- 
instration of the willingness of the American 
people to see that no one starves while we 
have food to spare. 

A look at the mechanics suggests that such 
& program would in fact save the American 
taxpayer considerable money. It now costs 
our Government 20 cents to store a bushel 
of grain for 1 year. Yet it costs only 38 
cents to ship a bushel of grain to India or 
Iran. This means that in 2 years we can pay 
the full cost of each shipment and start to 
save money. 

The total annual cost for storage, interest 
and handling charges on delivery of our 
stored grain is now $1 billion. If we shipped 
half of it to food banks in India, North 
Africa, Indonesia, the Middle East, Egypt and 
other countries with short or uncertain food 
supplies, and stored it at the expense of the 
recipient country in storage warehouses built 
by local currencies, the savings to us over 
the years would run into the billions: 

So any way that you look at the question— 
from a moral, political or dollars and cents 
point of view—the setting up of these food 
banks makes sense. 

We would want, of course, to make sure 
that they were well constructed so that the 
grain would be protected against spoilage 
and vermin. We would also need written 
agreements so that each government would 
draw on its grain reserves only in accordance 
with standards mutually agreed to. 

Donation in case of actual failure of a 
harvest would, of course, have top priority. 
Grain from the food banks should also be 
available for donation or sale as a protection 
against soaring food prices if the recipient 
country encountered a critically inflationary 
situation due to general food shortages. 

In judging world food needs we should 
look beyond the old colonial standards which 
were based on the amount of food required 
for a man just to go on existing, sitting 
under a tree, somehow getting by. 

Substantially more food is required if he 
is to do a good day’s work building a road, 
a school, a health clinie or an irrigation 
ditch. Under such circumstances the daily 
caloric requirement jumps from about 1,600 
calories to 2,600 or 2,800. 

-This means that as people in the under- 
developed areas step up their programs of 
work and expansion which is what they are 
doing and must do, the daily caloric require- 
ment for the same number of people, without 
consideration for the increase in population, 
jumps enormously. 

For instance, the food needs of the new 
awakening India are such that her Govern- 
ment is trying to push her annual food 
grains production from 78 million tons to 
110 million within the next 7 years. That is 
a formidable production goal, but the In- 
dians are determined to reach it. 

Let's hope that they succeed. But in the 
meantime, by building and stocking a net- 
work of food banks across India, we can help 
remove the immediate fear of hunger that 
undermines morale and leads to private food 
hoarding and speculation. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the psychologi- 
cal impact of such action in India and other 
nations in similar circumstances. When we 
consider the schools, irrigation, and other 
development projects that can be financed 
with the local currencies paid for this food 
and fiber, the economic and political impli- 
cations become doubly dramatic. 

Most of the people of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America have always led a hand-to- 
mouth existence. In northern India, for 
instance, much depends each year on the 
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winter rains. Some years they come and 
some years they don’t. 

Two years ago I rode through the Punjab 
when rains happened to come in abundance, 
For 200 miles we drove through groups of 
happy villagers singing, danciirg, laughing 
and smiling. Now they knew that their 
crops would be good. For the new year there 
was no reason to fear that their children 
would go hungry. 

PUT FOOD TO WORK 


The benefits of the long-term, common- 
sense, businesslike use of our abundant 
supplies of food and fiber which I have out- 
lined would accrue not only to people in the 
developing countries. It would also benefit 
our own farms and, indeed, all of us who can 
prosper over the long haul only as living 
standards rise and as new world markets 
open. 

Yet the greatest benefit of all is the con- 
tribution of such a program to the achieve- 
ment of a peaceful world. If we are ever 
to live in such a world, we must work and 
plan to build it. 

If we continue to allow $10 billion in food 
and fiber reserves to lie idle in a hungry and 
impoverished world, we will fail to live up 
to our Judaeo-Christian heritage. We will 
also commit a political blunder that future 
generations of Americans will find it difficult 
tounderstand. 

Let us hope that the administration and 
the Congress will recognize the challenge in 
the next few months and boidly act to 
meet it. 





A Bill To Provide Medical Scholarships 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested this.time on the floor of the 
House of Representatives for the pur- 
pose of introducing legislation which will 
influence the number and help assure 
the quality of physicians for our growing 
population in the years ahead. 

I ask the Members to ask themselves 
one simple question: Are you willing to 
entrust the health of the American peo- 
ple proportionately fewer doctors of 
lesser competence, as compared with to- 
day? If your answer to that question is 
“No,” as it must be, then I ask your 
interest and support in the bill which I 
place before you. 

The facts that underlie this bill are 
hard, but not cold. 

Some of our better medical schools are 
admitting students with a C average in 
their undergraduate work. 

Ten years ago, 40 percent of the stu- 
dents accepted by medical schools had 
an A average in their undergraduate 
work; today, only 18 percent have an A 
average. 

The number of applicants for medical 
school has declined by about one-third 
since 1950. 

The present ratio of physicians to pop- 
ulation is considered by experts to be 
the minimum essential for the protec- 
tion of the people’s health; yet the num- 
ber of physicians graduated annually 
must be increased by 50 percent if that 
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ratio is to be maintained as our popula~ 
tion reaches upward toward the 200 
million mark, 

The implications of such facts are 
perfectly obvious. We are threatened 
with a shortage of physicians. And we 
are already faced with a decline in the 
caliber of students entering medical 
schools. 

It is equally obvious that no remedial 
action of consequence’ will take place 
unless the Federal Government acts in 
a positive and constructive way. With 
leadership and stimulus from Washing- 
ton, the States and local institutions will 
carry their share of this grave national 
responsibility. 

IT therefore propose that the U.S, Pub- 
lic Health Service initiate a $10 million 
a year program of scholarships provid- 
ing up to $2,500 per academic year to se- 
lected students in schools of medicine, 
osteopathy, and dentistry. The Federal 
funds would be matched by State funds, 
and State commissions would select those 
receiving scholarship assistance on the 
basis of ability and need. 

I have spoken of the threatened short- 
age to which this bill is directed in terms 
of both number and quality. 

Let me comment on the number ques- 
tion first. 

The bill that I introduce today has an 
indirect relationship to the supply of 
physicians and dentists in the years 
ahead. By increasing the number and 
quality of applicants for medical and 
dental education, it will serve as a pres- 
sure on States and institutions to provide 
additional resources—either to create 
new schools, or to expand existing 
schools—so that the well qualified young 
men and women can study in their 
chosen field. 

A much more direct way of increasing 
present enrollment—and thus the num- 
ber of graduate physicians and dentists— 
is by the construction of new facilities. 
In the ist session of the 86th Congress, 
I introduced legislation that would au- 
thorize matching Federal grants for the 
construction of facilities for medical and 
dental education, paralleling the existing 
and highly successful Public Health 
Service program of grants assisting in 
the construction of health research facil- 
ities. I regret to say that this vital 
legislation has not been enacted, and call 
upon my colleagues in the House, and 
especially those serving on the committee 
responsible for health legislation, to see 
that this 2d session does not come to a 
close without action that will stimulate 
the renovation and modernization of our 
existing medical, dental, and osteopathic 
schools, and—even more important in 
the long run—the creation of new 
schools, 

I want my colleagues to know that I 
sought, but did not get, the support of 
the executive branch on this construc- 
tion grant legislation. I shall not bur- 
den you with the details of my corre- 
spondence with the President. It fol- 
lowed a now-familiar pattern: the prob- 
lem is recognized, somebody should do 
something about it, preferably not the 
Federal Government, but the matter is 
under study and may.be accorded token 
support if the pressures are great 
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enough. In the meantime, it would take 
nearly 10 years to build and graduate 
the first class from a new medical school, 
and present schools can barely keep up 
with their present enrollment and cer- 
tainly cannot expand unless they get a 
kind of support they are not now get- 
ting. 

I wonder if the American people a 
few years hence will understand if we 
today, knowing the facts, deliberately 
place their health in jeopardy by not 
planning and building facilities to train 
enough doctors to give them superior 
medical and dental care? 

But the bill I introduce today is fo- 
cused primarily on quality, not numbers. 

All sorts of reasons are given why 
medical education and a medical career 
no longer attract as many qualified col- 
lege students as they used to. 

Some of these reasons_are bound up 
in intangibles. There are those who 
would point to the increasingly mate- 
rialistic point of view in our society, to 
the diminishing rewards in a life of serv- 
ice, to deterioration in the image of 
the physician today, to genera! failures 
of today’s young people to accept re- 
sponsibility to contribute something to 
our society instead of merely taking from 
it. 

I cannot subscribe to these views. I 
have a fundamental faith in the innate 
strength of the American people in both 
an individual and a community sense. 
And I have a deep-rooted conviction that 
we can and will meet boldly the chal- 
lenges that confront us as we stride into 
a decade that may well encompass the 
acid test of our democracy. 

No—I believe it is factors that are far 
more real and immediate and practical 
that tend to influence some of our most 
promising young people against choosing 
to pursue careers in medicine and related 
fields. 

One such factor is the factor of time. 
The average American finishes high 
school at age 17 or 18. If he has the 
interest and potential for higher educa- 
tion, and if he is considering medicine 
as a career, what does he see ahead of 
him? Four years of college, 4 years of 
medical school, a year of internship, 2 
years of residency (if he wants to spe- 
cialize—and most young physicians do— 
plus probably 2 years of military service 
under the doctor draft law. Thus the 
high-school student sees this choice of 
career as another 10-12 years of edu- 
cation before he can settle down to 
earning a living. 

Related to the factor of time is the 
factor of money. The cost of a medical 
education to the individual and his fam- 
ily can be overwhelming. Those in mod- 
est circumstances, regardless of interest 
and capacity, will think long and hard 
before accepting the burden of such edu- 
cation. There are some scholarships and 
loan programs, of course. But they 
barely scratch the surface in terms of 
the need. At the end of medical school, 
about one-third of all graduates are at 
least $2,000 in debt. Some 17 percent 
have debts of $5,000 or more. This does 
not take into account the hardship and 
sacrifice of their families. Many mar- 
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ried medical students—three-fifths of 
them marry before they graduate—owe 
their medical education to their wives, 
who must work to support the family 
throughout the long educational period. 
And even after finishing medical school 
the low income status continues during 
internship, residency training, and mili- 
tary service. For a great many families 
in the middle and low income groups, the 
financial prospect is too frightening to 
face, and the individual chooses another 
career in which the cost of education is 
less and the return on the investment 
more immediate. 

In addition to time and money, there 
are other factors at work in the quali- 
tative and numerical decline in applica- 
tions for admission to medica! and re- 
lated schools. ‘ 

One of these is quite personal: many 
young people want to settle down, marry, 
and have families while they are young. 
It is very hard to do this during the 
medical educational process unless there 
is a strong source of outside support. 

Another factor is competing fields. As 
a matter of national policy, the United 
States has sought to give impetus to 
higher education in physics and other 
scientific fields, and significant support 
is available at graduate and postgrad- 
uate levels. Since similar support is not 
available for medical and dental stu- 
dents, it is understandable that many 
of the brightest young people choose to 
climb the rungs of the scientific career 
ladder. 

Paradoxically, for those who do choose 
and remain in medicine, the need to 
make money once training is finally com- 
pleted is so great that the less rewarding 
positions in fiscal terms—such as teach- 
ing, research, public health, and military 
medicine—often must be rejected, de- 
spite the individual’s preference, because 
he simply must start to earn money and 
pay back his debts. 

Since the health of the American peo- 
ple is one of our most precious national 
resources, it follows that we cannot let it 


The bill that I introduce is 6f course’ 
not the total answer. It is, however, 
a sound beginning, based on principles 
that assure the independence of indi- 
viduals and of institutions, the integrity 
of States, and collaboration without con- 
trol by the Federal Government. 

The bill provides for scholarships of 
up to $2,500 per academic year to stu- 
dents in medicine, osteopathy, and den- 
tistry. State commissions would select 
recipients on the basis of their ability 
and their need for assistance. The 
commissions would also review the stu- 
dents performance annually to deter- 
mine their eligibility to continue to re- 
ceive the funds. 

One-half the cost of the scholarships 
would be borne by the States, In order 
each State 


priation of $5 million for fiscal year 
1961, and $10 million for the succeeding 
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nine fiscal years, to be allotted propor- 

among the States on the basis 
of their populations between the ages 
20-24 inclusive. The lesser authoriza- 
tion for the first year is to allow the 
States sufficient opportunity to initiate 
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When matched with State funds, the 
$10 million in Federal funds would make 
it possible for 8,000 medical students to 
receive $2,500 scholarships each year. 
This means that—after the program has 

‘been in operation for some time, 
perhaps—one-fourth of all present med- 
ical school students would be partially 
financed under these scholarships. 

I want to emphasize that the average 
expenditures of medical students are in 
excess of $3,000 a year. so a scholarship 
under this legislation does not cover the 
full cost of the individual student. 

I seek your support of this bill. There 
is urgent need for it. The need is ap- 
parent in the facts obtained from medi- 
cal school admissions offices. And it has 
been clearly recognized and forthrightly 
stated by a group of distinguished ad- 
visers to the Surgeon General of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. In their report, 
Physicians for a Growing America, the 
consultant group, chaired by Mr. Frank 
Bane, for many years the executive di- 
rector of the Council of State Govern- 
ments said: 

The Federal Government should establish 
educational grants-in-aid for medical stu- 
dents on the basis of merit and need, similar 
in value and proportionate in number to 
grants now made to graduate students in 
other fields of specialization. These educa- 
tional grants should be available to students 
so that they could attend a medical school 
any place in the United States. 


What my bill does, in effect, is to ful- 


fill that statement of a most pressing 
need. 

In this matter, as in the matter of the 
construction of new facilities for medi- 
cal and related education, which I men- 
tioned at the opening of my remarks, 
we simply cannot wait. We must act, 
and act now, if we ar2 to begin to turn 
the tide toward keen competition for ad- 
mission to medical schools and the grad- 
ual expansion of our graduating classes. 

I feel this way about it. 

As a nation, we have reason to be 
proud of what we have done in the 1950's 
to strengthen and broaden our research 
effort in the health sciences. Sound re- 
search porjects are virtually assured of 
long-term support, and we are invest- 
ing sizable amounts of money in the 
development of research manpower and 
research facilities for an even more in- 
tensive search for new knowledge in the 
years ahead. Our patterns of research 
support are still imperfect. No way has 
yet been devised to provide career op- 
portunities in health research that are 
Stable, adequately remunerative, and 
professionally rewarding. Moreover, the 
universities, medical schools, and other 
research centers are desperate for oper- 
ating funds that will strengthen them 
as institutions and permit them to 
—_—-S greater independence and exer- 

cise greater leadership as we face the 


intellectual, technological, and _ social 


challenges that surely confront us. I 
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feel sure that these problems of research 
support can and will be solved. 

As a Federal Government, we cannot 
discharge our responsibilities by sup- 
porting the research functions of non- 
federal institutions but ignoring their 
capacity to perform their educational 
missions. Our experience in research 
demonstrates that the Federal Govern- 
ment can actively and broadly support 
university activity without domination, 
control, and interference. The same 
thing is true in medical and related edu- 
cation. We can assist the schools in 
constructing new and modernizing ex- 
isting facilities. And we can assist de- 
serving and needy students by defraying- 
part of the high cost of extended spe- 
cialized education that prepares them 
for lives of service to the people. We 
can do both of these within existing 
policies bearing on the relationship of 
the Federal Government to nonfederal 
institutions and to individual citizens, 
and we can do it without raising any of 
the ugly specters about Federal aid to 
medical education that are so often used 
as rationalizations for inaction. 

The intent of the bill that I place be- 
fore you is simply to place medical and 
dental education on a comparable status 
with advanced education in the sciences. 
We can do nothing to ease or shorten 
the strenuous course of study required 
to equip a young man or woman for 
competency in the medical professions. 
But we can and should take positive 
action to ease the intolerable financial 
burden which these young people must 
now shoulder in order to perform this 
service to humanity. 





The Chaotic State of Highway Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1860 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, among 
the numerous means for increasing safe 
driving on the Nation’s highways is that 
of adoption of the Uniform Vehicle Code 
by all States. The beneficial conse- 
quences would be many, the most im- 
portant of which would be the elimina- 
tion of the existing maze of confusing 
traffic laws encountered by a person driv- 
ing from State to State. Adoption of the 
Uniform Code would not only enhance 
driving safety, but it would make it 
easier to deal with offenders on an inter- 
state basis. 

I have long supported these views. The 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Motor Vehicle Problems, of 
which I was chairman, strongly endorsed 
the Uniform Vehicle Code as a ttern 
for all States to follow. The rules of the 
road provisions of the code were em- 
bodied in New York law in 1957 following 
the joint committee’s recommendations 
and approval by the State legislature. 

Steps are now being taken in New York 
and other States to adopt further pro- 
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visions of the code but the pace is beset 
with delays. The urgency of securing in- 
creased adoption of the code by the 
States is such that I have introduced a 
bill to authorize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to use its best efforts in pro- 
moting this development. The situation 
is critical enough to demand some such 
leadership on the Federal level. 

A concise summation of the need for 
greater enactment of the Uniform Ve- 
hicle Code was set forth in an excellent 
article in the Washington Post of Janu- 
ary 30. I ask that this article be printed 
in the Appendix at the conclusion of my 
remarks: 

THe CHaoTic STaTeE oF Hicnhway Law 

The Chevy Chase Circle, on the outskirts 
of the Nation’s Capital, happens to lie on 


the border between the District of Columbia . 


and Maryland. To the interstate motorist 
this accident of geography might be of only 
incidental interest, but for one thing; ac- 
cording to D.C. law, the car in a traffic circle 
has the right of way. But in Maryland the 
car entering has the right of way. 

History doesn’t record whether two law- 
abiding drivers have ever played Alphonse 
and Gaston there, backing up traffic from 
Boston to Miami. But the Chevy Chase 
Circle does point up the countless contra- 
dictions, confusions and absurdities of law 
that are at once a nuisance and a hazard to 
the interstate driver—which means to prac- 
tically everyone who drives at all. 

(Eprror’s Notre.—This slightly overstates 
the actual situation, according to District 
Highway Director Harold Aitken. The con- 
flict is one, not of regulation, but of sign 
placement. On the District side of the circle 
there are stop signs on connecting streets, 
thus giving traffic in the circle the right of 
way. On the Maryland side there are no 
signs, and consequently traffic entering the 
circle from the right—namely, the connect- 
ing streets—has the right of way.) 

The maritime nations of the world long 
ago got together on a single set of traffic 
laws for the high seas. But the several 
States of our own indissoluble Union have 
not been so cooperative with regard to the 
Nation’s ever more crowded highways, with 
the result that what is required in one State 
is often illegal in another. 

The conflicts are annoying in matters such 
as parking, traffic signs and road markings; 
they are downright dangerous when right-of- 
way is invofved, or passing and turning 
rules, or what to do when approaching a 
stopped schoolbus. 

And the confusion is needless. 

Way back in 1926, long before the tail fin 
was even a designer’s dream, an officially 
appointed committee of experts sifted the 
traffic laws of all the States and, taking the 
best from each, drew up a uniform vehicle 
code. This has been constantly revised and 
kept up to date by the National Committee 
on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances, 
now an arm of the White House Conference 
on Highway Safety. 

But State legislatures have still held out. 
The New York Legislature, to. its credit, in 
1957 enacted the rules-of-the-road section of 
the uniform vehicle code practically ver- 
batim. Wisconsin and Nevada have recently 
done the same, and a number of other States 
have been adopting parts of it in a piecemeal 
fashion. 

A recent check, however, showed the rules 
of the road in 10 States still (after 34 years) 
not even in “substantial” agreement with 
the code, while many others differ in vary- 
ing degrees. And 14 failed to conform even 
“substantially” on license requirements, an 
equal number on accident reports and on 
vehicle equipment, and 34 on _ periodic 
inspection requizements, 
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Getting together on the rules of the road 
clearly has first priority. But as long as a 
license to drive in one State is a license to 
drive in all, each has a direct interest in the 
others’ in keeping unsafe vehicles out of 
interstate traffic. 

One of the principal obstacles to extending 
reciprocity on traffic offenses has been the 
disparity among State laws. Get the laws 
in line with one another, and offenders can 
better be dealt with on an interstate basis. 

Furthermore, we should consider the pos~ 
sibility of coordinating our traffic laws with 
those of other nations, with the volume of 
international travel rapidly increasing and 
with ‘many travelers going by car. 

Of first importance, however, is for all 
50 of our own motorized United States to 
get together. ‘The uniform vehicle code is 
written; it has been amply tested; it needs 
only. to be adopted. Which means, simply, 
legislative action by States. 

Since the advent of the automobile an 
estimated 60 million Americans have been 
killed or injured on the roads. In 1958, 
deaths totaled 36,700, injuries 2,825,000. A 
lot of these persons would be alive and un- 
injured today if all drivers on the same roads 
had a single set cf rules to drive by. And 
34 years is long enough, it seems to us, to 
have stalled on adopting those rules. 





Deficiency Payments Plan Is Under Attack - 


by Canadian Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, all of us 
are so concerned about the continuing 
farm problems in the United States we 
tend to forget, at times, that other 
countries also face serious farm prob- 
lems in this postwar world. Canada, 
for example, which has experimented 
with a wide variety of agricultural pro- 
grams is now having headaches with its 
latest experiment. 

E. W. Keickhefer, editor of the Daily 
Plainsman, of Huron, S. Dak., writes 
some interesting observations in his 
farm column which my colleagues may 
find it profitable to read. It deals with 
the farm problems of Canada. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DeFIcrency PAYMENTS Pitan Is UNperR ATTacK 
BY CANADIAN FARMERS 
(By E. W. (Kieck) Kieckhefer) 

Trouble is brewing ir Canada over the new 
program to give hog raisers and egg producers 
deficiency payments instead of straight price 
supports, 

Under the new system, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment makes a limited deficiency pay- 
ment to farmers if the 12-month national 
average price falls below a determined “fair” 
price. 

The egg program has been in effect for 
several months. The hog program began 
just last month. 
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One of the Conservative government’s own 
supporters denounced the plan in a party 
caucus last week and there were attacks upon 
it also at the meetings of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture at Toronto. Farm- 
ers claim the plan is not giving them ade- 
quate income insurance, 

Grade A egg prices were down to 15 cents 
a dozen at Winnipeg last week and grade 
C eggs were down to 7 cents a dozen. 
Grade A hogs were selling for $18.75 and 
sows mostly $10 to $11. 

Agriculture Minister Harkness in a speech 
to Commons in Ottawa said the system 
meant producers were guaranteed a support 
price for the year, to the extent that their 
average return fell below the guaranteed 
price. : 

The payment, he explained, was not guar- 
anteed on each individual sale. Such pay- 
ments, he said, would be “hopelessly expen- 
sive” and there would be no incentive for 
the farmer to get the best possible price for 
his products. 

Harkness said that because of the Govern- 
ment’s program marketings of hogs and eggs 
will be lower this year and as a result there 
may be some decline in the farmers’ gross 
income. All Government efforts were de- 
signed to give the farmers a fair share of the 
national income, he added, but it never 
claimed it had completely succeeded in doing 
50, 





Colonel Griffin Reports on the Soviet 
Scene 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the edi- 
tor and publisher of the Monterey Pen- 
insula Herald, Mr. Allen Griffin, spent 
36 days in the Soviet Union during Au- 
gust and September 1959, observing the 
Soviet Russian scene. Since he made a 
similar trip in 1931, his impressions of 
developments in this vast land over the 
past generation are important to a thor- 
oughgoing understanding of the direc- 
tion of world communism. 

Mr. Griffin founded his newspaper in 
1921 and has been its publisher ever 
since. At the same time, he has had a 
distinguished career in the public serv- 
ice, both as a civilian and as a soldier. 
He served in both world wars, as a cap- 
tain in the infantry in World War I and 
as a colonel commanding the 13th In- 
fantry Regiment of the 8th Infantry Di- 
vision. in World War II. He has received 
medals too numerous to mention; but I 
would at least like to cite the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, the Silver Star, 
the Purple Heart with Oak Leaf Cluster, 
and the Croix de Guerre (France). One 
of his many civilian public offices ‘was 
that of Director of the Far East Division 
of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 


‘tration held in 1950-51. 


Colonel Griffin has reported to his 
readers in a series of articles which ap- 
peared in his paper during October and 
November 1959. These 20 articles were 
later reprinted in booklet form. I am 
sorry that the length of the booklet pre- 
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cludes my entering all of it into the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp so that my col- 
leagues could share all the experiences, 
observations, thoughts, and conclusions 
of Colonel Griffin. I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix 
the last two articles which summarize 
these thoughts. We would do well to 
heed Allen Griffin’s warning contained 
therein never to let our guard down or 
underestimate our adversary. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Few THovucnutTs in SUmMMARY—PartT 2 


However fascinating the subject is to the 
author, @ newspaper series devoted to one. 
area over the period of one visit must come 
to an end. It hasn't a captive audience; 
and there are doubtless not a few people 
who are disappointed and provoked that 
these articles have failed to confirm their 
rosy or complacent points of view. 

A summary, even if partially repetitious, 
of certain thoughts and observations may 
be pertinent in the conclusion: 

The capabilities of the Russian people 

should never be underestimated. Russian 
names occur again and again in the stories 
of American music and art, science and in- 
vention, scholarship and business en: 
The same is true in France, and it is true in 
England. These have been the countries 
most hospitable to Russian talent, perhaps 
France more than any. 

These people of Russian and, in some in- 
stances, Russian-Jewish derivation, have 
made substantial, sometimes sensational, 
contributions to the national civilizations in 
which they have found a home and could 
freely develop their talents and genius. I 
cannot help but believe that if this great 
and now well-awakened nation were given a 
reasonable degree of self-expression and self- 
realization, it would contribute vastly in 
every field of human endeavor, including 
those that are the tests of quality of civili- 
zation. 

That, however, requires the strong, spicy 
breath of free air from the outside. It 
requires free travel, free expression, absence 
of fear that something one might dare to 
say or write or paint would bring disaster. 
Communism cannot stand that freedom. 

Communism is always on guard, always 
fearful of the poison of liberty and of dan- 
gerous thoughts, always ready to clamp down 
savage restrictions. The machinery for pre-~ 
vention, intervention, and control has been 
perfected. The people have accepted it. 

Only in the fields where the power of the 
state is materially and materialistically ad- 
vanced is there freedom—freedom to work 
within all possible state assistance in such 
fields. And great 

Russian art, literature, architecture, and 
philosophy might similarly “go for the 
moon” if the people were given freedom in 
those areas of civilized life. That, of course, 
is impossible. 

For a long period the American people be- 
lieved that quality and quantity of produe- 
tion, and efficiency of output were inherently 
impossible under communism. Genius in 
these fields, it was asserted, could flower only 
under free enterprise. 

Perhaps after some 40 years of communism 
it is still too early to tell; but I am decidedly 
inclined to beileve that communism, even 
though it is a horror to the human spirit and 
to civilized growth, has great capabilities of 
efficiency. It has proved it. It can under- 
take and accomplish gigantic developments, 
of almost every kind (an exception might, be 
made in agriculture) with great daring, bril- 
liant foresight, scientific planning, accuracy 
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of detail, and—enterprise itself. It has done 

60. It is doing so. 

' Despite what we call lack of incentive, 
communism can turn out highly efficient 
male and female workers. I have seen them 
efficiently working—a great change since my 
visit to Russia in 1931. . 

I also believe that Soviet managerial ca- 
pacity has been developed with extraordi- 
mary success, that managers are given great 
latitude in innovating improvements, and 
that there is every reason to believe that 
the Soviet state can produce vastly more for 
its people any time the hard core,. the 
combat elements, of the Communist Party 
are willing to spoil the people just a lit- 
tle—and at the same time be a fierce com- 
petitor of the West. 

This is a terrific ant society. Let us not 
minimize its power just because we prefer 
grasshoppers. , 

In dealing with these people there are 
things we should not forget, not even for 
a minute, no matter how tumultuous and 
sincere the welcomes. 

In communism there is no honor, except 
the honor of undeviating, unquestioning 
service to communism. There is no con- 
science except the conscience demanded by 
communism. There is no real trust in any- 
body, not in anybody, except the sort of 
general trust of the people in the state and 
its hierarchy,’ which is the result of indoc- 
trination from the cradle to the grave. 

In- communism the ambitious men climb 
more ruthlessly on the shoulders of their 
rivals and associates than in any area of 
capitalism today excepting the labor move- 
ment. 

The brutality of this ambition, person- 
ified by those who were clever and ruthless 
enough to survive the purges, by the demo- 
tion of Malenkoy when he wanted the peo- 
_ ple to have more commodities, by the rise 

of Khrushchev and the ruin of Zhukov, and 
countless other cases among the higher-ups, 
is repeated down the scale through the lesser 
echelons of the ambitious. 

It is an error to believe that the drive of 
ambition does not continue, whatever the 
type of government. It is merely diverted 
to different fields that may require different 
talents. And if the field is a sort of jungle, 
then it seizes upon the law of the jungle 
to be successful and powerful there. 


If there is one thing I would especially . 


stress—and it is something one feels almost 
physically when visiting Russia—it is that 
communism depends upon combat. Its na- 
ture is combat-minded; its disposition is 
toward violence. It must fight, outside and 
inside. It must have enemies. It must pro- 
voke the worry in the public mind that the 
nation has enemies bent upon its destruc- 
tion and upon their deprivation of all that 
they value. This is systematically and con- 
stantly done. 

Within, it must fight, too. It must fight 
religion always. It must fight spies and 
saboteurs. It must be suspicious of the 
factory that fails to make its quota, of. the 
factory worker who complains about the 
speedup. It must fight for more wheat, more 
steel, more cotton, more coal, more bricks, 
more cement. Banners, radio programs, tele- 
vision shows, lectures, exhortations—fight, 
fight, fight. I don’t see how a people can 
stand it, but the Russian people do. 

To carry on this fight, the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Communist Party that runs 
the Soviet Government must falsify history, 
including its own history. It must falsify 
its reports of conditions in other countries. 
It must storm, rant, scream, condemn, vitu- 
perate. This is a highly developed tech- 
nique. It is indispensable to Communist 


power at home. It has been successful. It 
has made mental robots out of most of the 
people of a great race. 
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THOUGHTS IN SoumMMARY-—Part II 


Khrushchev scored a great propaganda 
point by constant reiteration of his claim 
that he is going to beat the United States 
economically and that Russians will have 
everything that Americans have “and more.” 
For some strange reason we seem to have 
been awed by that claim. 

Can Russia beat us economically? 

Unless we ruin ourselves by sloth, gang- 
sterism, depravity, loss of moral convictions, 
or labor-management relations like those ex- 
emplified by the steel strike (anarchy), the 
Russian people will never catch up with the 
material well-being of the American people, 
let alone with the other things that we 
should hold at least as dear. . 

Moreover, they will never catch up with 
the well-being of the French, the Danes and 
other Scandinavians, the Dutch, Belgians, 
Luxembourgers, West Germans. If the 
Italians were permitted to export their sur- 
plus population, the Communist Russians 
would never catch up with them, either. 
The conception is absurd. 

In civilized living and culture, in the shar- 
ing oi: the amenities of life by people gener- 
ally, it is impossible for the people of the 
Russian state to catch up with the present 
position of the West until at least 50 years 
after communism as we know it has been 
abolished. It isn’t size and volume that do 
the job, as every Luxembourger knows. 
Why didn’t we say as much to N. K. when he 
was here? 


However, in volume of production and also 


in capacity to do us economic damage, the 
Russians can go a long way—and they will. 

In tons of coal produced annually, in steel, 
aluminum, cement, various manufactured 
products (we can hasten that by giving them 
credits for machine tools), new railroad and 
new highway mileage—in these and other 
things they can and will outproduce us on 
an annual basis. That does not mean that 
in any foreseeable future they will have 
more for their people than we have for our 
people, excepting—area. 


RELY ON PRODUCTION 


The Russians require an immense pro- 
duction to pick their country up out of the 
rut of underdevelopment, to fill in the im- 
mense gaps; whereas we among the developed 
countries have a great deal of our material 
job accomplished (except in schools, parks, 
certain public achievements). 

What wé mostly expand today, apart from 
our requirements for war materials, is pro- 
duction directly for the people—hard and 
soft consumers’ goods and the means to 
produce them. The Soviets could and 
should do a great deal of that; but they are 
occupied first with the task of preparing for 
war, any kind of war. 

American audiences who heard N. K. 
boast “We will surpass you” (knowing as he 
did that our freedom of communications 
would make his voice ring round the world) 
should not merely have smiled; they should 
have laughed like Cossacks. 

The people of Russia immensely enjoyed 
N. K.’s challenges made right to our smug 
faces (they believed him, too) and they en- 
joyed his reports, especially the sarcasm in 
them, after his visit to the United States, 
when he toured Siberia in the manner of a 
triumphant bullfighter circling the ring after 
a@ great performance. 

However, what Khrushchev sees in “‘peace- 
ful coexistence” and “competition” is 
something the ordinary Russian people don’t 
see. There is a tremendous elasticity of 
production and of distribution potent.al in 
the regimented Soviet state. And the “hard 
core,” the men who create and approve the 
budgets before they are ever submitted to 
the figurehead supreme congress control the 
spigots. 
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Among other things, peaceful coexistence 
is a war to destroy capitalism by undermin- 


‘ing ‘ts markets and creating chaos in world 


trade. It is entirely unlike capitalist compe- 
tion, however, subsidized the latter might 
be. The Soviets gave the warning (like the 
warning of Korea) 2 years ago when they 
dumped aluminum on the world market at a 
cut of 2 cents a pound. And this was alu- 
-ninum sorely needed for consumers’ goods 
for the Russian people. 

Meanwhile no one is competing for the 
trade of the Russian psople. The Soviet 
Government at every budget determines 
what the trade is going to be. It deter- 
mines just how much added benefit it is will- 
ing to give to the Russian people in the com- 
ing year, just as it determines their wages 
and salaries. Cleverly it adds limited bene- 
fits. It can always say the people have more, 
and prove it. And just a little more satis- 
fies these well-trained seals. 

If it becomes desirable in an era of peace- 
ful coexistence to dump 10 million splendid 
electric razors (with adaptors) on the world 
market, it can be done; or 15 million tons 
of steel, millions of tons of cement, tens of 
millions of board feet of lumber. Name it, 
and if it is one of the resources included 
in the vast wealth of this heartland of Eura- 
sia, @ Communist government can prepare 
for the event without anyone knowing about 
it and execute it at a timely moment in its 
unceasing war on capitalism. 

Therefore the Communists, with their 
complete control of productive means and 
labor and vast natural resources can do us 
immense injury and plan to do so. I think 
that is what N. K. really meant when he 
said he would “bury” us. He said it. He 
meant it. The mayor of Los Angeles did 
right in reminding him of it, because what- 
ever the means to be employed it is his ob- 
jective in life. This is combat. He is a 
Communist. 

And so, when we give him the horselaugh 
in one respect, we of the Western World 
had better get together with our planning, 
to meet this other challenge that might in 
time greatly reduce our well-being. It will 
be inexcusable if we are ever caught by 
surprise. 

About trade with Russia—I believe we 
should, But I also believe that we should 
demand cash on the line—not one cent of 
credit—and that we should not sell machine 
tools. We should push for the sale of con- 
sumers’ hb 

I definitely had the impression that the 
Russian people sincerely believed N.K. is 
trying to save the world from the danger of 
war and that his program is unassailable by 
men of good will. 

Moreover, I believe that Khrushchev him- 
self is sincere, because he is a Com- 
munist and therefore believes that ‘“peace- 
ful coexistence” is a condition whereby all 
the advantages accrue to the Communist— 
by common agreement, too. In the summit 
conference at Yalta, his former boss got all 
he wanted, by common agreement. No con- 
sideration for “the other fellow” has ever 
warped N.K.’s good judgment, not even 
when “the other fellow” was a devout (but 
possibly disagreeing) fellow-Communist. 

In the field of disarmament Khrushchev 
wants an agreement for the abolition of nu- 
clear warfare in any form. That’s what the 
big shooting-off-at-the-mouth is all about. 
Despite Soviet missile advantages, we still re- 
tain sufficient capability to wreak havoc 
upon Russia. The Soviets want the Air Force 
and Navy disarmed of these weapons. ~ 

While the Russians, completely secure as 
they are from land attack, have perfected 
their vast army and handsomely reequipped 
it, the United States on the other hand has 
only a token army left today, underequip- 
ped, undermanned, softened by pampering, 
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suffering from loss of morale. This has been 
our major folly. Let us pray it will nof bea 
disaster, 

No wondér the Russians want nuclear dis- 
armament completely. They have the-larg- 
est, magnificiently trained and equipped 
army of modern times. They have always 
known that war is won by the men who take 
and hold the ground. 

I think the “spirit of Camp David” 
(antoher phrase invented by N.K.) is a won- 
derful thing. , 

We should have a lot of conferences, and 
talk and talk and talk. We, too, should 
learn how to make 4-, 6-, 8-hour speeches. 
Our filibusterers in the Senate know how, I 
am all for filibustering war. 

In the business of giving something up, we 
have made many concessions, some of them 
tragic betrayais of whole nations, since 1944. 
The biggest thing we ever did was to get the 
Russians to keep their agreement to get out 
of Austria, even though Austria paid a terri- 
bly big bill for it. The only concession Rus- 
sia has made is N.K.’s “concession” not to 
rush the illegal sequestration and ruination 
of Berlin. 

Constantly we seem at first to be stunned 
and tonguetied at Communist verbal af- 
fronts. It is a weak habit for us to remain 
in a posture of uneasy defense. We, too, 
have challenges to hurl, bitter truths to 
state; and these need not be merely recrimi- 
nations. But on the other hand, we should 
be the first to invoke the “spirit of Camp 
David” when a breathing spell permits it. 
N. K. is an expert at “gamesmanship.” If 
we realize that, we can have our fun too. 
The adversary will respect us for it. 


TENSIONS 


The matter of world tensions has been 
enormously overrated and then blow up out 
of all proportions by the Communists. It 
is folly for us to accept their definition of 
tensions and to react to them like puppets 
0. strings. The entire idea of tensions has 
been their invention, thrown before the 
world and inflamed whenever the Commu- 
nists have been planniug new incidents and 
new grabs. 

For our part, we should disavow tensions 
and publicly and repeatedly beg .“our 
friends, the Russians,” to relax and enjoy 
this wonderful life on earth—and take some 
of the pressure off of their people and their 
sanitariums. We should invite them to join 
us in smelling the flowers, 

So far as concessions are concerned, that 
is a matter of close weighing on the scales. 
And let us remember that we are dealing 
with people utterly without the moral and 
fairplay standards that at least theoretically 
guide our lives and conduct. That is the one 
“freedom” that they. enjoy and it makes 
them the most dangerous and deadily 
traders in world history. 

It is stupid to underestimate the power 
of Soviet Russia. It is suicidal to be afraid 
of it. It will be a tragedy if we fail to take 
the measurements of this adversary. That 
will be a study without end in our time, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 
Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 


would like to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp to include a report compiled by 
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the House Committee on Agriculture on 

U.S. agricultural exports to Western 

Europe. This is the report of the study 

group that visited major countries of 

Western Europe last fall for the purpose 

of trying to determine why U.S. exports 

of agricultural commodities are lagging 

when the demand for agriculutral im- 

ports is increasing. I feel that this re- 

port is a most comprehensive analysis 
as to the shortcomings of our present 
export operations, and goes far in rec- 
ommending a solution to this problem. 

It is my feeling that every Member of 

Congress should read this report and 

that the public,«generally speaking, 

should be enlightened. Therefore, my 
reason for inserting it in the daily pro- 
ceedings of the House. 

The report follows: 

U.S. AGRICULTURAL ExPorRTS TO WESTERN Evu- 
ROPE—A REPORT ON THE COMPETITIVE Posi- 
TION OF U.S. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN THE 
HarRD CURRENCY COUNTRIES OF WESTERN 
EUROPE 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1960. 
Hon. Haroup D. CooLeyr, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Attached hereto is 
the report of the study group which at your 
instruction visited the major countries of 
Western Europe last fall for the purpose of 
trying to determine, if possible, why US. 
exports of agricultural commodities to the 
hard currency countries of Western Europe 
are apparently losing some of their competi- 
tive position at a time when the demand -for 
agricultural imports into those countries is 
increasing. 

If the report appears to deal almost en- 
tirely with the negative aspects of our export 
program, this is unavoidable, since the very 
nature of the inquiry was to find out what 
is wrong with our existing programs and 
efforts to export agricultural commodities to 
these countries. 

There are some affirmative aspects to this 
picture and I would mention specifically as 
an example the excellent trade development 
programs which are being carried on in sey- 
eral European countries by U.S. trade groups 
in cooperation with our Government; the 
work which is being done by the Great Plains 
Wheat Market Development Association and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation to 
develop our export markets; participation in 
trade and agricultural fairs to acquaint Euro- 
pean importers with our products; and the 
excellent work which is being done by most 
of our agricultural attachés in their rela- 
tionships with the governments to which 
they are accredited and with local trade 
groups and importers. 

In presenting this report as the Member 
of Congress responsible for conducting this 
study, I want to state that the findings and 
conclusions of the report are not mine alone 
but are shared by the other two members 
of the study group: Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, 
senior agricultural specialist of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
and Mr. John J. Heimburger, general coun- 
sel of the House Agriculture Committee. 
Their contribution to this study was indis- 
pensable. The report presented herewith is 
a combined finding and recommendation 
based upon thorough discussion by the whole 
group of all the information available to it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Car. ALBERT, 
Member of Congress. 
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U.S. AGRICULTURAL Exports TO WESTERN 
EUROPE 


U.S. agricultural exports declined 14 per- 
cent, or $653 million, during the calendar 
year, 1958. More than half this loss was in 
our trade with five Western European coun- 
tries. Our exports to United Kingdom drop- 
ped 18 percent in 1958 as compared with 
1957. Shipments to West Germany were 
down 30 percent, to the Netherlands 14 per- 
cent, Italy 34 percent, and Belgium down 
30 percent. 

During this same period, imports of agri- 
cultural commodities from the Soviet bloc 
increased substantially, and these five coun- 
tries entered into or specifically extended 
more than a score of trade agreements with 
Soviet bloc countries contemplating the im- 
portation of additional agricultural com- 
modities. 

At the outset it should be stated that a 
large part of the dollar decrease in agricul- 
tural trade with the United States was the 
result of an unrealistic export cotton pricing 
policy in the crop year 1957-58, which re- 
sulted in the foreign shipment. of only 
2,894,000 bales of American cotton during 
that year compared to 5,958,000 bales the 
previous year. With cotton now priced more 
competitively, there appears to have been a 
moderate overall increase in our exports to 
Europe in the calendar year 1959. 

Nevertheless, even when these factors are 
taken into consideration, the export situa-~- 
tion is disturbing, The economy of Western 
Europe is being rapidly reestablished. Con- 
sumer incomes and purchasing power are 
reaching new record levels. There is a grow- 
ing demand for agricultural imports and the 
United States is not participating to full ad- 
vantage in this increased trade. The Soviet 
bloc, on the other hand, has declared its 
intention of moving into this trade area and 
is making substantial headway. ‘ 

The chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture considered this situation to he 
such as to warrant the assignment of a spe- 
cial study group to go to Western Europe 
and explore the specific question: “What can 
the United States do to increase its agricul- 
tural exports to this area?” 

NATURE OF INQUIRY 

The group visited West Germany, Italy, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and the United 
Kingdom. In addition, it discussed the trade 
situation in detail with our agricultural at- 
tachés from Switzerland and Austria. In 
each of the countries visited the group dis- 
cussed the agricultural trade of that country 
with our agricultural attaché and the Em- 
bassy staff, with representatives of the trade, 
including both importers and U.S, trade 
representatives, and with local governmental 
Officials. The conclusions represented here 
are those arrived at by the group as the re- 
sult of all of these discussions. 


It is to be emphasized that we did not 
engage in investigation, having 
neither the time nor the facilities for such. 
an operation. The matters reported here 
are based on the opinions, observations, and 
statements of the best informed persons in 
the countries we visited. We believe that 
they do represent the conditions respecting 
our exports and that there is in 
of the Department of iculture ample fac- 
tual detail to support the reports made to us. 

It is to be em , also, that this-is 
essentially a negative report, trying to point 
out what is wrong with our export 
and procedures. This was our 
The report, therefore, makes little mention 
of the positive factors in our export program 
which we recognize do exist and to which we 
want to give full credit and approval. These 
include: some. excellent trade development 
programs being carried on jointly by US. 
commodity groups and our Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service; serious efforts on the part of 
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the American Farm Bureau Federation and 


carried out by several com- 


being 
modity groups—notably the U.S. poultry in- 
dustry; effective promotion at trade fairs 


agricultural attachés and their staffs with 
the governments to which they are accred- 
ited and with trade groups within those 
countries. 

It is to be remembered, also, that when 
you ask the question “What is wrong with 
our export programs?”, you will get from 
importers all the accumulated gripes and 
complaints they can think of—some of which 
may be genuine, and some of which may be 
merely tactics to obtain better terms in fu- 
ture business. We believe that we have 
propes!; discounted this latter factor. 


EUROPE AS A MARKET FOR AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 


Europe, including the United Kingdom, is 
today the most important market in the 
world' for agricultural exports. 
come am even more important market as 
economic growth and technological develop- 
ment increase purchasing power and con- 
sumer demand. The area is not self-suffi- 
cient in many agricultural commodities and 
fin overall agricultural production. As eco- 
nomic growth continues, Europe will need 
to import increasing quantities of many ag- 
ricultural commodities. 

The agricultural import market in Europe 
today is highly competitive. It is a* buyers’ 
market. Producing areas in all parts of the 
world are bidding for the European market, 
and the United States is not maintaining a 
competitive position commensurate with its 
long-run interests. If present export policies 
and procedures are permitted to continue, 
‘we will not share fully in the increased agri- 
cultural exports to Eur6pe, and we probably 
will lose some of the markets we now enjoy. 

Several of the US. products such as feed 
grains, dressed poultry, and frozen fruits 
which have a good potential for increased 
sales are not well known to European buy- 
ers. If U.S. producers are to share fully in 
the future growth of the European market 
they must develop merchandising programs 
in the European countries. The merchan- 
dising should acquaint the end 
users with the capabilities of the products 
and should promote such changes in trade 
practices as will permit US. products to 
be filly competitive with similar products 
from other countries on a price, quality, 
and continuous availability basis. 

Since it may take some time for private 
trade organizations to develop the needed 
merchandising programs for those products 
in Government stocks, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation might well assist the 
private trade in developing effective Euro- 
pean merchandising programs. 

It was the conclusion of the study group 
that representatives of U.S. producers or of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation should 
be available at trade fairs to promote the 
placing of orders if U.S. products are fea- 
tured in the exhibits. U.S. producers should 
have aggressive merchandising representa- 
tives in Europe who, working with and 
through the private trade, would obtain 
a larger share of the expanding European 
market, 

GOVERNMENTAL RESTRICTIONS 


Virtually all countries (including the 
United States) have some governmental 
restrictions against the volume and kinds of 
agricultural commodities which may be im- 
ported. The existence of such restrictions tn 


several of the countries discussed in this re- 
port has been an important factor in the 
volume of our agricultural trade in certain 
commodities. 


These restrictions are not dis- 





It will be-, 
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cussed in this report because they are outside 
the scope of our inquiry which was centered 
on finding out what we, ourselves, can do 
to improve our agricultural trade position 
in Western Europe. It was gratifying to find 
that many of these restrictions, particularly 
those associated with the dollar shortage fol- 
lowing World War II, have been removed or 
modified. Where such restrictions still dis- 
criminate unfairly against U.S. agricultural 
commodities, it is to be h and assumed 
that our agricultural attachés and dfplomatic 
missions will continue their efforts to bring 
about their removal. * 


SHORTCOMINGS OF OUR PRESENT EXPORT 
OPERATIONS 


Throughout our discussions we constantly 

asked the questions: “How can our present 
export operations be improved? Why are 
we losing markets to other producing coun- 
tries?” Almost without exception we re- 
ceived these major reasons fdr the US. in- 
ability to compete effectively in the Euro- 
pean market: 
« (1) Lack of quality, condition, and 
dependability of US. imports: It was 
shocking to us to hear almost all persons 
interviewed give this as their first reason 
for our failure to compete more effectively 
on the European market. The casual atti- 
tude of many of our exporters with respect 
to the quality, condition, and dependability 
of exports to Europe is destroying markets 
rather than building them. 

(2) Lack of an effective sales force: While 
other nations and their exporters are main- 
taining active sales forces in the major mar- 
kets of Europe, we found that many Ameri- 
can commodity groups and individual com- 
modities have no sales representatives in 
many European countries. Economic growth 
is creating import markets in Europe which 
American exporters are simply failing to take 
advantage of, by not making a sufficientiy 
serious and aggressive effort to sell products 
from the United States. 

(3) Price: In some instances American 
commodities are priced out of the European 
market. Where the price is determined by 
the amount or the effectiveness of a govern- 
ment subsidy, it is absurd that this subsidy 
should not be established at a level which 
will permit American products to compete 
effectively in the European market with the 
frequently subsidized commodities of other 
countries. The spectacular example in this 
respect is, of course, the failure to price our 
cotton competitively during the 1958-59 
marketing year. 

(4) Lack of flexibility in our export opera- 
tions: Because of the economic recovery and 
the currency stability which has been 
achieved by the Western European countries, 
virtually all are now ineligible for foreign 
currency purchases of our farm commodities 
under title I of Public Law 480. If we are 
to compete on even terms with other coun- 
tries, however, we must offer more flexibility 
in trading than is possible now. Other coun- 
tries in the European market are offering 
bilateral trade agreements, barter deals, two- 
and three-way exchanges, extended credit, 
sales on consignment, and other devices to 
encourage trade. As far as our Government 
is concerned, however, American commodi- 
ties delivered into the European market must 
now be sold on the “cash on the barrelhead” 
basis. Since we have determined that these 
countries are now able to pay dollars for 
their imports, our only offer is cash sales for 
dollars and we are doing little or nothing 
on @ governmental basis, to make possible 
the kind of flexibility in trading offered by 
other countries. 

(5) Uncertainty of U.S. policies: There is 
@ general feeling of uncertainty regarding 
US. export policies and Euro- 
pean importers have a feeling that they can- 
not rely on the United States as a continu- 
ing and dependable source of agricultural 
commodities on predictable terms. A major 
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part of this uncertainty must be attributed~ 
to government, but a substantial portion 
may be traced to the attitude of the trade 
itself, which has looked upon Europe as a 
residual for occasional surpluses rather than 
as a substantial market for long-term ex- 
port operations. 
WHEAT 

All European countries produce wheat and 
collectively they normally produce about 
three-quarters of their total requirements. 
Most European wheat, however, is of a soft 
variety which requires a certain quantity of 
hard wheat admixture to make an acceptable 
fiour. The wheat market in Europe, there- 
fore, is specifically a quality market. Un- 
fortunately, the experience of European im- 
porters leads them to believe that they can 
be less sure of obtaining the quality wheat 
they want from the United States than from 
almost any other producing country. The 
following comment is typical: 

When we buy a cargo of Canadian wheat, 
we can be confident that the wheat we will 
receive will be the grade we have ordered or 
better and that the protein content will be 
up to specification. When we buy & cargo 
of U.S. wheat, we can never be sure what 
we will get but we can assume that it will 
be at the very bottom of the permissible 
grade and possibly even lower. 

Too many exporters, it would appear, are 
international traders who are after a quick 
profit rather than a long-term market for 
American wheat. Wheat that may have 
rated at the top of the grade when it left 
the elevator in Kansas City or Buffalo may 
be “slugged” when it is loaded into the boat 
until it barely meets the lowest specifica- 
tions of the grade it is represented to be. 
This kind of procedure would seem to raise 
a question about the whole departmental 
policy of making CCC sales through private 
trade. If the CCC has high-quality wheat 
to sell, it should be able to dispose of that 
wheat with assurance that it will reach the 
buyer without adulteration or deterioration 
in quality and will assist in building, in- 
stead of destroying, future markets for 
American wheat. 

An interesting part of this problem is that 
our wheat exports to Europe are largely in 
the hands of big, international grain dealers 
who operate throughout the world and who 
would just as soon sell wheat from Canada, 
Australia, or Argentina, as wheat from the 
United States. In fact, several of our largest 
wheat exporters are not even U.S. companies 
and, for various reasons, would probably 
prefer at times to deal in grain from another 
country than from the United States. 
Somehow, producers and others interested 
in selling U.S. wheat must be more active 
in Europe and in tailoring U.S. wheat ex- 
ports to European needs. 

Although the Department of Agriculture 
has for several years been concerned with 
this problem of quality in U.S. wheat ex- 
ports to Europe, too little progress has been 
made in its solution. If the problem cannot 
be solved by tighter grade requirements or 
more stringent export inspection, the De- 
partment should make whatever recom- 
mendations for new legislation appear to be 
necessary. We can build our long-term 
wheat markets in Europe only by giving 
European buyers an assurance of dependable 
and continuing quality and they have no 
such assurance under ow present export 
methods. 

COTTON 

Price and the uncertainty of Government 
policies are apparently the No. 1 handicap 
to the United States maintaining its com- 
petitive position in cotton exports to Eu- 
rope. In the marketing year 1958-59, 
American cotton was priced 5 to 7 cents 
above the world market. This was a result 
of the action of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in establishing the export subsidy. In 
the current marketing year, a more realistic 
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export subsidy has been established and U.S. 
cotton is more nearly competitive in Eu- 
ropean markets. . Most of those to whom 
the group talked in Europe, however, felt 
that the cottom subsidy should be estab- 
lished on a day-to-day basis, as in the case 
of grains, rather than on a preannounced, 
established price. Since virtually every 
other cotton-producing country operates its 
export programs with some type of govern- 
mental subsidy or assistance, it is hard to 
understand why the United States should 
not adopt the policy of making its cotton 
competitive with all other cotton on world 
markets on a day-to-day basis. 

Although there were fewer complaints 
about cotton quality than there were about 
the quality of wheat, such complaints were 
not entirely absent. It is difficult for many 
European buyers to understand why US. 
cotton could not be sold on the basis of 
Government grades and staples instead of 
on the basis of the exporter’s private grad- 
ing system. They point out that a cotton 
user needs to be able to depend on the 
grade and staple of the product he is buy- 
ing, since his operations are usually set up 
to accommodate a certain type of cotton. 
Where cotton is purchased on a private 
grade, instead of on established U.S. grades 
and staples, the buyer not only may be dis- 
appointed in the quality of cotton he re- 
ceives, but he finds it extremely difficult to 
secure a price adjustment. 

To some extent our cotton export trade 
to Europe also suffers, as does wheat, from 
the domination of the market by a few 
large, international companies. Some of 
these companies not only operate as brokers 
and exporters in other countries but have 
actual proprietary interest in cotton pro- 
duced in other countries and would, pre- 
sumably, be more eager to sell their own 
cotton from some other area than cotton 
from the United States. 


FEED GRAINS 


Europe is an expanding market for feed 
grains. As consumer incomes increase, there 
is a growing demand for livestock products, 
which in turn requires additional feed 
grains. Some of this demand will be met 
by expanded production in Europe but there 
will remain, apparently, a very significant 
and a growing feed grain import market. 
Whether the United States obtains its share 
of this market will apparently depend on 
three things: (1) Market development to 
create demands specifically for the grains 
we produce, (2) the quality of the grains 
we send to Europe, and (3) a real sales effort 
on the part of U.S. feed grain producers and 
exporters. If the selling is left exclusively 
to the large international grain traders, it 
can be assumed that their efforts to sell 
feed grains produced in other areas of the 
world will be at least as great as their efforts 
to sell feed grains produced in the United 
States. We cannot escape the conclusion 
that if US. producers of corn, grain sor- 
ghums, and other feed grains want to take 
advantage of the growing market for these 
commodities in Europe, they must get their 
own salesmen into the European market 
areas and keep them there. 

They must also see that the quality of 
their product is maintained. A specific ex- 
ample of the importance of this is to be 
found in the United Kingdom, where a brand 
new broiler industry is creating a demand 
for corn and other feed grains. Within the 
past 2 or 3 years enterprising Britishers have 
started in the United Kingdom a broiler pro- 
duction industry patterned directly after 
the highly efficient broiler production opera- 
tions in the United States. The wide ac- 
ceptance of this product is indicated by the 
fact that in London the traditional fish and 
chips shops have virtually disappeared and 
have been replaced by chicken huts and 
similar restaurants specializing in broilers. 

U.S. corn is priced competitively on the 
world market and we have had a very favor- 
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able position on imports of corn into the 
United Kingdom. This position i+ being 
seriously jeopardized, however, by the poor 
quality and condition of some of the corn 
which has been shipped to this area. We 
were told of several shipments of corn which 
arrived in the United Kingdom in such con- 
dition as to be virtually unfit for any use, 
Apparently, perfectly good hard yellow corn 
of low moisture content had been mixed at 
the seaport with enough corn of high mois- 
ture content to bring the total down to the 
very bottom of tolerance for the grade. Dur- 
ing the ocean voyage the wet corn had so 
deteriorated the whole shipment that it was 
virtually useless on arrival. This may rep- 
resent a quick profit for the exporter but it 
is not the way to maintain and expand a 
market of great importance which can be 
ours if we wil provide a quality product at 
a competitive price. 
SOYBEANS AND GRAIN SORGHUMS 


Although classified among the feed grains, 
soybeans, and grain sorghums require special 
mention. Some excellent market develop- 
ment work has been done on both these com- 
modities by the Grain Sorghum Producers 
Association and the Soybean Council of 
America. In every country we were told, 
however, that these promotional efforts 
might in large part be wasted as far as 
American producers are concerned because 
there are virtually no salesmen in Europe 
trying to make sales of these particular com- 
modities. The main thing that is needed, 
we were told repeatedly, is more salesmen 
spending their full time in Europe, familiar 
with the needs and the buying practices of 
European importers, and able to advise them 
how to use our products to the best advan- 
tage, with sales books in their pockets ready 
to take advantage of the promotional en- 
deavors of the industry organizations. Per- 
haps an export sales cooperative, such as is 
maintained by tobacco producers, would +e 
helpful in this situation. 

Questions of quality have also been raised 
in connection with Americapv soybeans. In 
the past 2 years, soybeans from Red China 
have moved into Europe in increasing vol- 
ume. Comparing these imports with those 
from the United States, one Government eet 
cial had this to say: 

There have been difficulties with U.S. en 
tracts for soybeans recently, both as regards 
the quality of the supplies (Manchurian 
beans are said to have up to 1 percent 
higher oil content than American) and also 
as regards the amount of adulteration or 
admixture. A further point is that Man- 
churian suppliers are very forthright about 
allowances for such things as excessive mois~ 
ture content or reduced oil yield, whereas 
the American shippers take a very unyielding. 
attitude toward claims under these headings. 


DRY EDIBLE BEANS 


Another commodity in which the lack of 
salesmen in Europe is apparently seriously 
hurting our competitive position is that of 
dry edible beans. Although the United 
States consistently produces an exportable 
surplus of dry edible beans and although Eu- 
rope is a substantial market for such beans, 
we were informed that there is not in the 
whole of Europe one single salesman devot- 
ing his time exclusively to the sale of Ameri- 
can beans into the European market.: 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Europe is the largest consumer of citrus 
fruits in’ the world, exceeding the United 
States in every category’ except grapefruit. 
Because of the shipping distance involved, it 
is difficult for the United States to compete 
pricewise in the European market. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that in these commodities 
emphasis must be placed on quality, condi- 
tion, and reliability of supply. It is equally 
evident that our exporters have not been de- 
voting enough attention toghese factors. In 
virtually every country we visited, there were 
reports of American fruits arriving at their 
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destination in poor condition. Citrus fruits 
arriving with as much as 36 percent rot in 
the shipment were reported, for ee 

With to fruits and v 
authoritative publication sums the abanhonn 
up in the following words: 

Not only have foreign (other than United 
States) competitive supplies been increasing 
and improving in quality, but foreign ex- 
porters have been directing more attention 
to marketing problems. They have increas- 
ingly offered advertising, scheduled selling on 
a consignment basis, panel arrangements, or 
other devices to gain or maintain a foothold 
in foreign markets. With even larger sup- 
plies promised in the future, the competitive 
race for a share of the world market in horti- 
cultural products is very great indeed. 

The U.S. industry will be forced to meet 
these competitive problems by increasing ef- 
forts toward maintaining high standards of 
quality and condition for products exported 
to oversea markets. Prior to the war, U.S. 
products often were unusual in maintaining 
consistent standards, but in recent years 
the quality of some competing products has 
improved relatively more than. that of U.S. 
items. 

PROCESSED FOODS 

Europe is just beginning to experience 
the same kind of revolution in the 
and the home of food that has 
taken place in the United States in the past 
generation. Supermarkets and self-service 
stores are just beginning t appear in Eu- 
rope and their acceptance and development 
there will probably be comparable to that in 
the United States. Many homes are. ex- 
periencing the advantages of mechanical 
refrigeration, including freezing compart- 
ments, for the first time. As these develop- 
ments take place there will be a growing 
shift on the part of consumers to prepacked 
and processed foods. In the opinion of 
those most familiar with the subject, there 
will be a substantial market for American 
processed foods but the extent of this market 
will deperd almost entirely on the quality 
and dependability of these food products. 

Our market .will not be improved, for ex- 
ample, by instances of unreliability such as 
one reported tous. A German importer con- 
tracted for a very substantial order of can- 
ned green beans from a U.S. processor and 
had the entire shipment sold to his cus- 
tomers. When the shipment arrived, how- 
ever, there were only two-thirds as many 
cases as he had ordered so that he had the 
unenviable (and unprofitable) job of can- 
celing one-third of the sales he had made. 

American processed fo@gis have had a high 
reputation in Europe for quality and de- 
pendability. Since most of them must sell 
in the retail market at higher prices than lo- 
cal products, it is essential that their reputa- 
tion of premium quality be maintained if 
they are to keep their place in this rapidly 
expanding market. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Quality and condition of exports: That 
the Department of Agriculture undertake an 
immediate study to reevaluate its progress to 
date and to determine what more can be 
done to improve the quality, conditions, and 
reliability of U.S. exports of agricultural 
commodities to the European area, It should 
consider stricter grade standards, more rigid 
export inspection, the requirement that com- 
modities exported under Government sub- 
sidy be exported on Government grade only, 
and better procedure than now exists for 
the filing of complaints by foreign importers 
and for price adjustments on the basis of 
such complaints when justified. We believe 
the Department has available to it now 
ample data on whith to base its studies and 
that it should promptly take such action as 
can be taken administratively and recom- 
mend to Congress any additional action re~ 
quiring new legislation, 

2. Price: pricing of those commodities 
which are exported under Government subs 
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should be done in such a manner that 


that the quality of the commodi- 


exported is the same quality on which 
exporter receives his subsidy. 

3. Government sales force: The various 
laws relating to the disposal of surplus agri- 

commodities require that sales shall 
insofar as practicable through the 
established channels of private trade, The 
Department of Agriculture has interpreted 
these provisions to require that all sales shall 
be made in this manner. There has been 
established in the Department of Agriculture 
and Office of General Sales Manager to assist 
in disposing of these surplus commodities 
but because of the policy of making all sales 
through private trade, the office has been 
relatively inactive. 

The lack of private salesmen for certain 
American commodities in the European area 
has been commented on in this report. In 
order to fill this gap and at the same time 
not violate the legislative provisions regard- 
ing sales through private trade channels, it is 
recommended that the Department of Agri- 
culture consider setting up a sales system 
somewhat along the following lines: 

(1) Establish at. strategic locations in 
Europe representatives of the Office of the 
General Sales Manager to work directly with 
importers and the trade to develop possible 
sales of those commodities which are in 
surplus. 

(2) Establish teletype or other means of 
rapid communication between each sales- 
man and the sales manager’s office. 

(3) Notify the U.S. private trade in each 
commornity of the arrangement being set up 
and establish a list of exporters who indi- 
cate their willingness to pay for collect tele- 
grams informing them of sales opportunities. 

(4) When the European representative of 
the Sales Manager’s Office finds a possible 
sale for a surplus agricultural commodity, he 
could transmit this immediately to Wash- 
ington where it could be sent out simul- 
taneously to all of those in the trade who 
had indicated their interest and willingness 
to pay for such telegrams. 

(5) Specific sales offers could then be made 
directly by the American exporter to the po- 
tential buyer in the foreign country. 

This proposal was outlined to several of 
our agricultural attachés in Europe and 
opinion was divided as to whether or not it 
would be helpful and workable in their par- 
ticular countries in moving our agricultural 
commodities. At least, we feel it merits the 
most careful consideration by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

4. Flexibility in sales terms.—Since the 
ciose of World War II, our agricultural ex- 
ports te Europe have been stimulated by 
various Government programs, including 
shipments under the Marshall plan and the 
Mutual Security Act, sales for local currency 
under title I of Public Law 480, and barters 
strategic and other materials. The coun- 
tries of Western Europe have achieved an 
economic and monetary stability where 
they are no longer considered generally eli- 
gible for sales under title I of Public Law 
480. At the same time, most of them have 
been ruled ineligible for Government-spon- 
sored barter contracts with respect to most 
of our surplus commodities. The result is 
that, except for such terms or trading agree- 
ments as private exporters may enter into 
with private importers in the other country, 
our export sales to Europe are virtually on a 
cash dollar basis. As has been pointed out, 
in this highly competitive market where 
other producing countries are offering bi- 
lateral exchanges, barter, sales on consign- 
ment, and other trade concessions, this cash 
on delivery policy can be a serious handicap 
to the maintenance of our competitive posi- 
tion in this market. It is recommended that 
the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of State give serious study to this 


problem with a view to inaugurating or re- 
establishing governmental programs which 
will permit American exporters to compete 
on @ more nearly equal basis with exporters 
from otter countries. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
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CopE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrtz 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXxES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recor, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printirg. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter inciuded in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 


‘their own words, and all reports, documents, 


and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shail be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp forlday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rrcorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be fae to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remerien. —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That_ no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not -e construed to 
apply to conference reports. ~ 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) @ news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing. from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragravyh. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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